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United States PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 8 


of America 


Congressional Record 


— CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 
Frwpay, JUNE 27, 1958 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 24, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. James W. Waters, pastor, White 
Memorial Baptist Church, Macon, Ga., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, we thank 
Thee for the privilege of prayer. We 
thank Thee for the answers Thou hast 
granted in response to prayer. We thank 
Thee for our forefathers who prayed for 
guidance and deliverance; consequently, 
they established this Christian Nation 
which is our heritage today. 

Now we pause to pray at the beginning 
of this day’s deliberations, with this body 
of statesmen in whose hands rest the 
destiny of this Nation. We thank Thee 
for these who have answered the call of 
duty, accepted the responsibility of lead- 
ership, and are lending their talents and 
abilities to the cause of sane government 
and freedom. 

Grant, O God, that these leaders, like 
those who have preceded them, may be 
dedicated men, competent to overcome 
the perplexities of our time. Grant to 
them faith to be courageous, wisdom to 
know and follow Thy will, determination 
to be champions for right, and with suf- 
ficient serenity to quell all fears. Give 
them understanding and good judgment 
in dealing with the matters at hand to- 
day and every day. 

Keep us constantly aware of Thy bless- 
ings and Thy presence with us. So teach 
us to number our days that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom, which 
cometh from Thee, O Lord, our strength, 
and our Redeemer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 26, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Leo W. McDonough, 
to be postmaster at Kellogg, Minn., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, and that state- 
ments in connection therewith be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it 
stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Secretary of Defense, together with the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, for the period from January 
1 to June 30, 1957 (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Armed Services, 
ENACTMENT OF A CERTAIN PRovISION Now IN- 

CLUDED IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 

ATION ACT, 1958 

A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
enact a certain provision now included in 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1958 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Reports PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 

PATENT OFFICE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, reports for 


partial restoration of the balances withdrawn 
from the appropriations “Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Patent Office” (1361006), and “Sal- 
aries and Expenses, Patent Office” (1371006), 
as of May 31, 1958 (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4201, Tirte 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE, RELATING TO COMPEN= 
SATION OF MEMBERS OF BOARD OF PAROLE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 4201 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to the annual rate of 
compensation of members of the Board of 
Parole (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Pan Arcadian 
Federation of America, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the recog- 
nition of Greek Orthodoxy as a major faith; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Emcott, 
of Baldwin Park, Calif., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide for the 
continuation of the improvement of the Big 
Dalton and San Dimas Washes for flood- 
control purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

A memorial signed by Elsie F. Guzzer, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Ohio, 
remonstrating against any change in the 
east front of the Capitol Building in the City 
of Washington, D. C.; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


RESTORATION OF FULL AUTHORITY 
TO ADMINISTRATOR OF RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received copies of two resolu- 
tions urging restoration of the full au- 
thority to the Administrator of Rural 
Electrification. These resolutions have 
been adopted by the Carlton County Co- 
operative Power Association of Kettle 
River, Minn., and the Northern Electric 
Cooperative Association of Virginia, 
Minn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON HUMPHREY-PRICE BILLS 


Whereas Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 
affecting the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration vested all functions of the REA, in- 
cluding the REA Administrator’s authority 
to grant loans, directly in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with authority to redelegate 
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these functions to any officer, employee, or 
agency of the Department of Agriculture as 
he deemed fit; and 

Whereas the subsequent actions and rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the reorganization plan has resulted 
in weakening REA and endangering the fu- 
ture of that agency; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the Humphrey- 
Price bills to restore to the Administrator of 
REA the authority taken from him by Secre- 
tary Benson under the Reorganization Plan 
of 1953: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Carlton County Cooperative 
Power Association assembled in annual meet- 
ing this 14th day of June 1958 does hereby 
urge the passage of the Humphrey bill 8. 
2990 and the companion bill H. R. 11762 
which is the Price bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the chairmen of the appropri- 
ate committees and to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
taken the authority away from the Admin- 
istrator of Rural Electrification to approve 
certain loans without first being reviewed by 
the Director of Agricultural Credit Services 
thereby depriving rural electric borrowers of 
direct access to the real administrator; and 

Whereas there is an effort on the part of 
some private interests to discontinue the 
present Rural Electrification Loan Program 
through the raising of interest rates, re- 
moving certain authorities of the Adminis- 
trator and proposals to send rural electric 
borrowers to private lenders for capital; and 

Whereas it will be necessary for Northern 
Electric Cooperative to obtain further low 
cost financing to rebuild part of its system 
to meet increasing loads as well as to com- 
plete area coverage of central station elec- 
tric service in accordance with its loan 
contract with the United States Government; 
and 

Whereas it may be necessary to obtain 
large sums of capital to finance generation 
and transmission facilities to provide low 
cost power for its members: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take necessary action to restore full 
authority to the Administrator of Rural 
Electrification to administer the loan pro- 
gram according to law without being sub- 
ject to political interference and further 
that a copy of this resolution be mailed to 
all Senators and Congressmen from this 
State. 


PLIGHT OF AMERICAN RAILROADS— 
RESOLUTIONS AND PETITIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent sundry resolutions and petitions 
relating to the plight of the railroad 
industry. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the resolutions, together with the 
petitions, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions, together with the petitions, with- 
out the signatures attached, were or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED JUNE 18, 1958, BY 
Boarp or Directors, OSWEGO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC. 

Whereas the railroads have played an im- 
portant role in the development of this 
community and the Nation, both in peace- 
time and in times of national emergency; 
and 

Whereas the railroads are important to this 
community because they are big taxpayers 
and are among the biggest employers and 
purchasers of goods and service; and 
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Whereas in the event of a national emer- 
gency, they would be essential to the Na- 
tion’s safety; and 

Whereas during World War II they carried 
97 percent of all military freight and about 
90 percent of troop movements; and 

Whereas because of declining revenues, 
many railroads in the East are threatened 
with bankruptcy or possible Government 
operation; and 

Whereas a Senate subcommittee which 
conducted an intensive 3-month investiga- 
tion into the railroad situation, has reported 
that the railroads must be given assistance 
at once, if they are to survive as a free en- 
terprise; and 

Whereas the committee has recommended 
legislation to give the railroads relief from 
obsolete regulations and excess taxation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oswego Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., urges the Congress of the 
United States to adopt the legislation rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee, in 
order to help the railroads survive as a vital 
free enterprise industry, without Govern- 
ment ownership or Federal subsidy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded immediately to Senators Ives, 
Javits, and Congressman KILBURN. 


A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE THROUGH OUR DULY ELECTED 
REPRESENTATIVES TO THaT AUGUST Bopy To 
Enact SucH LEGISLATION AS WILL EASE THE 
EXISTING OPPRESSIVE GOVERNMENTAL CON- 
TROL ON THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY BY FAVOR- 
ABLY CONSIDERING SENATE BILL S. 3778 


Whereas the railroad industry has played a 
vital role in the growth and development of 
Cattaraugus County in which the village of 
West Valley locates, providing employment 
through the years for many of its residents, 
by contributing to the cost of government 
through the payment of real-estate taxes, 
and continually attracting new industry to 
the areas which they serve; and 

Whereas throughout the years, govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to a point where the industry is 
not able to operate under the enterprise sys- 
tem which, is employed by competitors in the 
transportation industry; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation has 
reviewed the many oppressive restrictions 
and controls which plague the industry and 
threaten the very existence of the railroad 
industry, and have made recommendations 
as contained in Senate bill S. 3778; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes a 
measure provided for the usual daily opera- 
tion of municipal department; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the board of the town of Ash- 
ford, which is also the governing board of 
the village of West Valley, 

SECTION 1. That the United States Senate 
presently in session be and hereby is memo- 
rialized to enact such legislation as con- 
tained in Senate bill S. 3778 to ease the exist- 
ing oppressive governmental controls so as 
to give relief to the railroad industry in its 
present struggle to survive; and 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of this town board be 
and is hereby requested to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to Senator GEORGE A. 
SMaTHERS, Chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Surface Transportation; and Sena- 
tors IrnvING M. Ives and Jacos K., Javits, and 
Representative DANIEL A. REED. 

Src. 3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an affirmative vote of all the 
elected members to this board, and shall take 
effect and be in force as of this adoptive 
date. 


June 27 


MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
To RECOMMEND THE ENACTMENT OF SUCH 
LEGISLATION AS WILL EASE THE EXISTING 
OPPRESSIVE GOVERNMENT CONTROLS ON THE 
RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Whereas the railroad industry has played 
@ major and vital role in the growth and 
development of the county of Cattaraugus 
by providing employment through the years 
for hundreds of her residents, by contribut- 
ing to the cost of government through the 
payment of real estate taxes and by con- 
tinually attracting new industry to the areas 
which they serve; and 

Whereas throughout the years, govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to the point where the industry 
is not able to operate under the true free 
enterprise system which is employed by com- 
petitors in the transportation industry; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation pres- 
ently is meeting in Washington to review 
the many oppressive restrictions and con- 
trols which plague and threaten the very 
existence of the railroad industry: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, 

Section 1. That the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation be, and it hereby 
is, memorialized to recommend such legisla- 
tion as will ease the existing oppressive gov- 
ernmental controls so as to give relief to the 
railroad industry in its present struggle to 
survive. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the board of 
supervisors of Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 
be, and he hereby is, requested to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to Senator GEORGE 
A. SMatuers, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation; and 
Senator Irving M. Ives, Senator JACOB 
Javits, and Representative DANIEL A. REED. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure and 
provided it receives the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all members, it shall take ef- 
fect and be in force immediately upon its 
adoption. 


Town OF HAMLIN, 
HAMLIN, N. Y., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: At the meeting of 
the town board of the town of Hamlin, held 
on June 3, 1958, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the railroads are an essential 
element in the economy of the Hamlin area 
and a vital factor in both our national pros- 
perity and our national defense; and 

“Whereas if the people are and the Nation 
are to continue to reap the benefits of this 
essential, free enterprise transportation sys- 
tem, relief from some of the legislative re- 
strictions of the railroads is imperative: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the town board of the 
town of Hamlin, requests that prompt af- 
firmative action be taken by the Congress 
of the United States to make the necessary 
practical changes that will permit the Na- 
tion’s railroads to improve their financial 
condition.” 

The town board of the town of Hamlin 
urges you to support the bill introduced by 
Senator SMATHERS. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MARTHA KLAFEHN, Town Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF MONROE COUNTY POMONA 
GRANGE, JUNE 14, 1958 
Whereas the grange was the leader in the 
passage of the laws by Congress to form the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and regu- 
late the railroads nearly 70 yeare ago; and 
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Whereas these laws were established to 
regulate a monopoly form of transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas the railroads are no longer a 
monopoly: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Monroe County Pomona 
Grange now go on record as favoring a 
change in our Federal transportation policy 
so as to give greater freedom to the railroads 
as follows: 

1. Permit greater freedom in ratemaking. 
The mode of transportation that can per- 
form service the cheapest should be allowed 
to do so as long as the rate is compensatory 
and nondiscriminatory. The so-called fair 
share theory of the ICC should be abolished. 

2. The railroads should be permitted to 
discontinue passenger services and facilities 
no longer patronized by the public thereby 
saying millions of dollars annually that 
must be absorbed by freight revenue. 

3. The Agricultural Exemption Act should 
be revised to exclude frozen fruits and 
vegetables and imported agricultural com- 
modities in commercial hauling. The farmer 
should be permitted to haul his own prod- 
ucts to market without restrictions. 

4. The Federal excise tax on transporta- 
tion of 10 percent on passenger fares and 3 
percent on freight charges should be re- 
pealed to encourage greater use of our com- 
mercial carrier system of transportation; be 
it further 

Resolved, That Monroe County Pomona 
Grange go on record as supporting the 
Smathers bill, S. 3778 and H. R. 12488. 
RESOLUTION OF THE RoOSA-FLEMING Post, 161, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, OF THE UNITED 

STATES, HELD IN THE Post HOME, AT PORT 

Jervis, N. Y., ON JUNE 10, 1958 

Be it resolved, That the Erie Railroad Co., 
which employs the majority of the members 
of this post, and is the largest employer in 
this community, is hampered by oppressive 
governmental controls, as are all railroads in 
the Nation, is unable to operate under a true 
free-enterprise system, which is enjoyed by 
competitors, that the restrictions and con- 
trols against the railroads threaten the very 
existence of the railroad industry, that this 
post go on record as favoring Senate bill 3778, 
and any other legislation covering similar 
proposals, the welfare of the Erie Railroad 
Co., being of vital interest to this post. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MAYORS AND 
OrHeR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE New YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE OF Mayors, LAKE PLACID, N, Y., 
June 4, 1958 
Whereas the railroad industry of this State 

because of the vast services it provides the 

public as transporter of passengers and 
freight, as employer of more than 80,000 per- 

sons earning over $440 million annually, as a 

taxpayer contributing $47 million annually 

in real estate and special franchise taxes in 
the State, and as purchaser and consumer of 
goods and services amounting to hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually, plays a vital 
role in the economy of our local communities, 
the State and the Nation; and 

Whereas the State Public Service Commis- 
sion, the State legislature, and Congressional 
hearings confirm the need for governmental 
assistance; and 

Whereas it is essential to our basic econ- 
omy that the railroads continue to operate 
under private owership so as to avoid pub- 
lic ownership at great cost to the taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
legislation designed to strengthen the na- 
tional transportation system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States be memorialized to enact appropriate 

legislation now pending in Congress which 

will permit the railroad industry to fairly 
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compete with other forms of transportation; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Members of Congress from this State. 


Resolution of the County of Broome, N. Y. 
directing Congress to take action in ref- 
erence to railroads 
Whereas we are aware of the vital impor- 

tance of railroads in the economy of this 

county and the Nation; and 

Whereas the railroads serving in this area 
employ hundreds of local citizens in gainful 
employment; and 

Whereas the railroads are among the 
community’s biggest purchasers of goods and 
services; and 

Whereas. they are among the largest tax- 
payers of the county; and 

Whereas some of the railroads, especially 
those in this eastern section of the country, 
are in serious financial difficulties; and 

Whereas a loss of any of our railroads 
would have a very injurious effect upon 
thousands of local residents and the commu- 
nity as a whole, because of the loss of pay- 
rolis, taxes, and purchasing power; and 

Whereas a Senate committee in Washing- 
ton has recommended that immediate steps 
be taken to bring relief to the railroads; and 

Whereas a report on the findings of this 
committee have been submitted to the Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this County of Broome, 

N. Y., urges the Congress of the United 

States to insure the continued operation of 

this essential industry as a free enterprise 

by speedily adopting the legislation needed 
to bring about the changes listed in the Sen- 
ate report as submitted by the committee; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to our Senators and 
our District Representatives in the House of 

Representatives. 


Whereas the railroad industry has played 
a major and vital role in the growth and de- 
velopment of the City of Olean, N. Y., by 
providing employment for hundreds of her 
residents, by contributing to the cost of gov- 
ernment through the payment of real estate 
taxes and by continually attracting new in- 
dustry to the area; and 

Whereas throughout the years, govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to the point where the industry 
is not able to operate under the true free 
enterprise system which is enjoyed by com- 
petitors in the transportation industry; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation has 
endorsed an 1l-point program to aid Amer- 
ica’s ailing railroad industry and has ap- 
proved a bill embodying 8 of these points 
with the purpose of strengthening and im- 
proving the Nation’s transportation system: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the common Council of the 
City of Olean, 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby memoral- 
ized to enact such legislation as will ease 
the existing oppressive governmental con- 
trols so as to give relief to the railroad in- 
dustry in its present struggle to survive. 

Sec. 2. That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to Senators Irnvinc M. Ives and 
Jacos K. Javrrs and to Representative DANIEL 
A. REED urging them to support House bill 
12488 and Senate bill S. 3778. 

Whereas the welfare of our country and 
its people, in times of peace and of national 
emergency, depends on an efficient, economi- 
cal, and prosperous common carrier trans- 
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port system, of which the railroads are a 
major segment; and 

Whereas the welfare of this community, 
as reflected in employment and industrial 
payrolls, depends in large part on the vol- 
ume of materials, supplies, and services pur- 
chased annually by the railroads; and 

Whereas the railroads today are faced with 
a dire emergency from wholly inadequate 
earnings brought about largely by over- 
regulation and inequitable competitive con- 
ditions; an emergency which seriously 
threatens their continued existence under 
private ownership and operation; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
most experts that a series of railroad bank- 
ruptcies now might well trigger both Gov- 
ernment operation of railroads and a gen- 
eral economic debacle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Fairport petitions the Congress of 
the United States to take immediate ac- 
tion to: 

(a) Assure competitive equality in the field 
of transportation; 

(b) Relieve the railroads of as much as 
possible of the monopoly regulation under 
which they are now forced to operate; and 

(c) Provide self-liquidating financial relief 
to the railroads to tide them over this emer- 
gency. 

The Board of Trustees of the Village of 
Fairport further recommends that these re- 
medial measures be taken simultaneously by 
the Congress since they are inseparable parts 
of a program designed, in the public interest, 
to restore fair competition in the field of 
transport; reduce unemployment by work on 
production of the huge volume of material, 
supplies, and services which the railroads 
could purchase if they were assured of a 
fighting chance to operate profitably; assure 
adequate transportation facilities for the 
growth of our economy and for the national 
defense; and avoid Government operation of 
our railroads. 


Resolution of the City of Jamestown, N. Y. 


Whereas the railroad industry has played a 
major and vital role in the growth and de- 
velopment of the city of Jamestown, N. Y., 
by providing employment for thousands of 
her residents, by contributing to the cost of 
government through the payment of real 
estate taxes and by continually attracting 
new industry to the area; and 

Whereas throughout the years, govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to the point where the industry is 
not able to operate under the true free en- 
terprise system which is enjoyed by com- 
petitors in the transportation industry; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Surface Transportation presently 
is meeting in Washington to review the many 
oppressive restrictions and controls which 
plague and threaten the very existence of 
the railroad industry: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved— 

SECTION 1. That the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation be and it hereby 
is respectfully requested to recommend such 
legislation as will ease the existing oppressive 
governmental controls so as to give relief to 
the railroad industry in its present struggle 
to survive. 

Sec. 2. That the city clerk be and he hereby 
is directed to transmit certified copies of this 
resolution to Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation; Senators Irvine 
Ives and Jacos Javits; and Representative 
DANIEL A. REED. 

Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., on June 12, 1958 
Whereas, the general economy of the coun- 

try depends on a healthy railroad transpor- 

tation system no less than on other facets of 
industry; and 
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Whereas the city of Port Jervis, N. Y., be- 
cause of its geographic position is located on 
the Erie Railroad, and said railroad employs 
some 800 persons in this vicinity in its opera- 
tion and maintenance; is the heaviest local 
tax contributor and is the largest single em- 
ployer in this area not in the number em- 
ployed merely but also total payroll outlay; 
Therefore 

This municipality being vitally affected by 
the economic status of the railroads in gen- 
eral as well as the Erie Railroad in particular, 
earnestly and respectfully request your sup- 
port of the modest program of railroad in- 
dustry aid as evolved by the Smathers com- 
mittee bill, in the general well-being of all 
our citizens, 


— 


Resolution of the Village Board of the Vil- 
lage of East Bloomfield, N. Y., June 12, 
1958 


Whereas the railroads are an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the East Bloomfield 
area and a vital factor in both our national 
prosperity and our national defense; and 

Whereas if the East Bloomfield area and 
the Nation are to continue to reap the bene- 
fits of this essential, free-enterprise transpor- 
tation system, relief from some of the legis- 
lative restrictions of the railroads is impera- 
tive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the village board of the 
Village of East Bloomfield, N. Y., requests 
that prompt affirmative action be taken by 
the Congress of the United States to make 
the necessary practical changes that will per- 
mit the Nation's railroads to improve their 
financial conditions. 


Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of East Rochester, N. Y., June 9, 
1958. 

Be it resolved, That the report on the “‘de- 
teriorating railroad situation” drafted by 
the Senate Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee along with recommendations con- 
tained therein be and hereby are endorsed; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the hope of this body 
that the program for improvement of the 
transportation situation presented in the 
report be adopted by the Congress. 


Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Palmyra, N. Y. 

Whereas the railroads are an essential 
element of the economy in this area, and 
a vital factor in both our national defense 
and prosperity; and 

Whereas if the area and the Nation are to 
continue to reap the benefits of this essen- 
tial, free enterprise transportation system, 
relief from some of the legislative restric- 
tions of the railroads is imperative: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees re- 
quests that prompt action be taken by the 
Congress of the United States to make 
necessary practical changes that will per- 
mit the railroads to improve their financial 
position, 

Whereas the railroads are in serious finan- 
cial straits, largely because of outmoded and 
inequitable Government regulations; and 

Whereas these conditions have an adverse 
effect upon the employment, business, and 
general economy of the city of Renesselaer 
as well as of the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas a healthy, competitive railroad in- 
dustry is essential to our welfare and se- 
curity both locally and nationally: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council, City 
of Rensselaer, strongly urges Congressman 
Leo. W. O’Brien and Senators Ives and Jav- 
Irs to support corrective legislation intro- 
duced by the Senate subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation of the Senate Commit- 
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tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the above-named gentlemen. 


Whereas the railroads have played an im- 
portant role in the development of this com- 
munity and the Nation, both in peacetime 
and in times of national emergency; and 

Whereas the railroads are important to 
this community because they are big tax- 
payers and are among the biggest employers 
and purchasers of goods and services; and 

Whereas, in the event of a national emer- 
gency, they would be essential to the Na- 
tion’s safety; and 

Whereas during World War II they car- 
ried 97 percent of all military freight and 
about 90 percent of troop movements; and 

Whereas because of declining revenues, 
many railroads in the East are threatened 
with bankruptcy or possible Government 
operation; and 

Whereas a Senate subcommittee which 
conducted an intensive 3-month investiga- 
tion into the railroad situation, has report- 
ed that the railroads must be given assist- 
ance at once, if they are to survive as a free 
enterprise; and 

Whereas the committee has recommended 
legislation to give the railroads relief from 
obsolete regulations and excessive taxation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Elmira Lodge No. 62, Be- 
nevolent Protective Order of Elks, urges the 
Congress of the United States to adopt the 
legislation recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee, in order to help the railroads sur- 
vive as a vital free enterprise industry, with- 
out Government ownership or Federal sub- 
sidy; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded immediately to the two United 
States Senators representing New York State, 
and the Congressman representing this dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives, 


Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Lancaster, N. Y., June 9, 1958 


Whereas the railroads are an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the Lancaster area 
and a vital factor in both our national 
prosperity and our national defense; and 

Whereas if the Lancaster area and the 
Nation are to continue to reap the benefits 
of this essential, free enterprise transporta- 
tion system, relief from some of the legisla- 
tive restrictions of the railroads is impera- 
tive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of 
the village of Lancaster requests that prompt 
affirmative action be taken by the Congress 
of the United States to make the n 
practical changes that will permit the Na- 
tion’s railroads to improve their financial 
condition, and in particular to pass the Sen- 
ate bill S. 3778 and the House bill H. R. 
12448. 


Resolution of the Village of Lyons, N. Y. 

Whereas the railroads are an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the Lyons, N. Y., 
area and a vital factor in both our national 
prosperity and our national defense; and 

Whereas if the Lyons, N. Y., area and the 
Nation are to continue to reap the benefits 
of this essential, free enterprise transporta- 
tion system, relief from some of the legisla- 
tive restrictions of the railroads is impera- 
tive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of 
the Village of Lyons, N. Y., requests that 
prompt affirmative action be taken by the 
Congress of the United States to make the 
necessary practical changes that will permit 
the Nation’s railroads to improve their fi- 
nancial condition, and that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to Federal political 
representatives of this area. 

We, the undersigned residents of your Dis- 
trict, are among the thousands who are em- 
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ployed on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
We therefore appeal to you to support legisla- 
tion already before Congress, particularly 
Senate bill known as S. 3778 and House bill 
H. R. 12488. Government regulations have 
so discriminated against the railroads, that 
an average of 4,000 railroaders have been 
laid off every month for the past 5 years. 
This is not only a hardship on the unem- 
ployed, but an unreasonable and unjustified 
undermining of our national economy and a 
serious threat to national defense. We want 
you not only to vote for corrective legisla- 
tion which will enable the railroads to com- 
pete on more equal terms with their com- 
petitors, but also to speak out publicly in 
our behalf. 

(Signed by V. C. Farnum and sundry other 
citizens.) 


Resolution of City Council of Cortland, N. Y. 

Whereas we are aware of the vital impor- 
tance of railroads in the economy of this 
country and the Nation; and 

Whereas the railroads serving this area 
employ hundreds of local citizens in gain- 
ful employment; and 

Whereas the railroads are among the com- 
munity’s biggest purchasers of goods and 
services; and 

Whereas they are among the largest tax- 
payers of the county; and 

Whereas some of the railroads, especially 
those in this eastern section of the country, 
are in serious financial difficulties; and 

Whereas a loss of any of our railroads would 
have a very injurious effect upon thousands 
of local residents and the community as a 
whole, because of the loss of payrolls, taxes, 
and purchasing power; and 

Whereas a Senate committee in Washing- 
ton has recommended that immediate steps 
be taken to bring relief to the railroads; and 

Whereas a report on the findings of this 
committee has been submitted to the Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this city of Cortland urge 
the Congress of the United States to insure 
the continued operation of this essential in- 
dustry as a free enterprise by speedily adopt- 
ing the legislation needed to bring about the 
changes listed in the Senate report as sub- 
mitted by the committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to our Senators and 
our District Representative in the House of 
Representatives, 

Resolution of Village of Waverly, N. Y., re- 
questing the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation and 
the governmental representatives of the 
district in which the Village of Waverly 
is situate, to consider and recommend 
the enactment of such legislation as will 
ease existing oppressive governmental 
controls on railroads 
Whereas the village of Waverly is situate 

within a radius of 3 miles of 3 existing rail- 

roads; and 

Whereas many residents of the village of 
Waverly are employed by the railroads, and 
many other residents are employed by in- 
dustries and businesses which depend heavily 
on railroad transportation; and 

Whereas it appears that the said railroads 
will be unable to continue operation on the 
present scale unless they are relieved of the 
many oppressive restrictions and controls, 
which affect the economic well-being of such 
railroads; and, 

Whereas the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation is 
presently considering and reviewing such 
oppressive restrictions and controls; There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and board of 
trustees of the village of Waverly— 

1. That the aforesaid Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation be and it hereby 
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is requested to recommend such legislation 
as will ease the existing oppressive govern- 
mental controls on railroads, and recommend 
such further relief as will enable said rail- 
roads to again operate on a sound financial 
basis and maintain their existing operations 
to the fullest extent possible. 

2. That the village clerk of the village of 
Waverly, be and he hereby is requested to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to Sena- 
tor GEORGE A. SMATHERS, chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion; Senator Jacos K., Javirs; Senator IRVING 
M. Ives, and Hon, Howarp W. ROBINSON, 
Congressman of the 37th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

8. That this resolution shall take effect at 
the earliest possible period permitted by law. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No, 1764). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1765). 

(See the remarks of Mr. Haypen when he 
reported the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Robert E. McLaughlin, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

George E. C. Hayes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Clarence T. Lundquist, of Illinois, to be 
Administrator of the Wage and House Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor; 

Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review; 

Thomas H. Healy, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board; 

Jose L. Silva, and Edward M. Campbell, for 
personnel action in the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service; 

Thomas D. Dublin, Frank R. Freckleton, 
and Norman C. Telles, for personnel action in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service; and 

Claude D. Head, Jr., and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 4064. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Padre Island National Park, 
in the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 4065. A bill to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954 so as to provide for a pass- 
port review procedure and to prohibit the 
issuance of passports to persons going or 
staying abroad to support the Communist 
movement; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 4066. A bill for the relief of Sophie 
Stankus, also known as Sister St. Ignace; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 4067. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to make 
grants to the States to assist in the pro- 
vision of facilities and services for the day 
care of children; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 4068. A bill for the relief of Kristofer 
Marie Guersey and Kyle Anne Guersey; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4069. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr, HENNINGS: 

8.4070. A bill to limit the applicability 
of the antitrust laws so as to exempt cer- 
tain aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
INTEGRITY AND IMPARTIALITY IN 
EXERCISE OF CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of what is ethical and proper in 
relationships between members and em- 
ployees of Federal regulatory agencies, 
on the one hand, and officials of the 
executive branch and Members of Con- 
gress, on the other, is now being heat- 
edly debated. 

This is perhaps inevitable in an elec- 
tion year. Members of the opposition 
party are talking about vicuna coats and 
oriental rugs these days, just aš in 1952 
members of my own party were rather 
bitterly discussing mink coats and deep 
freezers. 

But, Mr. President, underlying all the 
campaign oratory there exists a deeply 
serious problem which cries for solution. 
There is urgent need to define proper con- 
duct in this field, and to insulate from 
political, personal and other pressures 
the members and employees of the ad- 
ministrative agencies of Government— 
agencies which possess vast powers over 
many areas of business activity. 

Since early this year, I have been con- 
sidering how this problem could best be 
dealt with legislatively. As long ago as 
last March, I drafted a concurrent reso- 
lution, which I am submitting today. I 
have since discussed it with some of my 
colleagues in the Senate, with members 
of some of the regulatory agencies and 
with some officials in the executive 
branch, including the Department of 
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Justice. It was the House investigation 

of Commissioner Mack of FCC that fi- 

Paay prompted me to draft this resolu- 
on. 

Other suggestions have been put for- 
ward. The distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] has re- 
cently proposed a Federal code of ethics, 
a suggestion which was made in former 
years by one of my Connecticut predeces- 
sors in the Senate, former Senator Ben- 
ton. The able junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] has advocated that 
the so-called conflicts-of-interest stat- 
utes be made applicable to Members of 
Congress. The American Bar Associa- 
tion has sponsored House bill 3350, which 
would require observance of canons of 
legal and personal ethics by all persons 
who make representations in behalf of a 
participant in proceedings before any 
regulatory agency. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has under consideration a canon of 
ethics for its own members which ap- 
pears to have considerable merit, and 
I hope that other agencies are consider- 
ing similar standards of conduct. How- 
ever, these would be limited in applica- 
tion to the agencies themselves. 

The idea of a code of ethics has much 
appeal but, as an editorial in the Hart- 
ford Courant this week has pointed out, 
any such code of ethics should apply to 
Members of Congress as well as to other 
Federal officials. 

I have concluded, Mr. President, that 
it would be naive to expect this Congress 
to act upon any broad and sweeping leg- 
islative proposals in this area, construc- 
tive as they may be, in the few remaining 
weeks of its life, 

There would be endless discussion, and 
great reluctance upon the part of some 
Members to impose restrictions upon 
themselves—although there is a large 
body of opinion that Congressional inter- 
ference with the work of the administra- 
tive agencies creates the most serious 
problems which these agencies must face. 
Moreover, if hearings were to be held this 
summer on detailed legislation in this 
sensitive area, committee rooms would 
become arenas where less thought would 
be given to constructive legislation than 
to strivings for political advantage. 

However, there is a way in which Con- 
gress can make possible a dispassionate, 
objective study of this whole problem 
which could lead to constructive legisla- 
tion by the next Congress in which a 
calmer atmosphere may prevail. That is 
for us now to call upon the Attorney 
General to establish an advisory com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens, insu- 
lated from the political pressures which 
focus on Congressional committees, to 
study the whole field of administrative 
law and make recommendations. 

Accordingly, my concurrent resolution 
provides— 

That it is the sense of the Congress that— 

(a) The Attorney General should estab- 
lish an advisory committee, composed of 
individuals who have attained eminence in 
the practice of administrative law, in public 
administration, and in judicial administra- 
tion, to consider and make its recommenda-< 
tions for appropriate measures to insure in- 
tegrity, impartiality, and public confidence 
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in the exercise of adjudicatory and rule- 
making functions by administrative agencies 
of the Government. 

(b) Such committee should prepare and 
submit to the Attorney General, for trans- 
mission to the President and to the Congress 
at the earliest practicable time, its findings 
and conclusions upon that subject, includ- 
ing its recommendations for legislation which 
it may consider to be necessary or desirable. 


Mr. President, I send my concurrent 
resolution to the desk and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. I hope it will 
receive prompt attention. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following these re- 
marks the editorial from the Hartford 
Courant to which I have referred, a col- 
umn by Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times of March 18, 1958, discussing 
House bill 3350, and a letter to me, with 
enclosures, from Edward N. Gadsby, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the matters referred to will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 98) relative to insuring integrity 
and impartiality in the exercise of certain 
functions by administrative agencies of 
the Government, submitted by Mr. BUSH, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(a) The Attorney General should estab- 
lish an advisory committee, composed of in- 
dividuals who have attained eminence in the 
practice of administrative law, in public ad- 
ministration, and in judicial administration, 
to consider and make its recommendations 
for appropriate measures to insure integ- 
rity, impartiality, and public confidence in 
the exercise of adjudicatory and rulemaking 
functions by administrative agencies of the 
Government. 

(b) Such committee should prepare and 
submit to the Attorney General, for trans- 
mission to the President and to the Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable time, its 
findings and conclusions upon that subject, 
including its recommendations for legisla- 
tion which it may consider to be necessary 
or desirable. 


The editorial, article, and letter pre- 
sented by Mr. Buss are as follows: 


[From the Hartford Courant of June 25, 
1958] 

A SUGGESTED Cope or POLITICAL ETHICS 

The Sherman Adams affair refuses to die. 
Democrats, seeing in it a chance for political 
advantage, have been keeping the pot boiling. 
One of the later developments is the renewal 
of the idea that a code of ethics should be 
drawn up and followed by all Federal of- 
ficials. Now whether this term “officials” 
means Members of Congress is questionable. 
The first real counteroffensive was struck by 
Republican National Chairman Meade Alcorn, 
who has called on a group of Democratic Sen- 
ators to appear before an investigating com- 
mittee—as Mr. Adams did—and answer ques- 
tions about their attempts to influence the 
granting of a television license. 

Mr. Alcorn has named Senators MAGNUSON, 
SMATHERS, SYMINGTON, and KEFAUVER, all of 
whom have declined the opportunity of tes- 
tifying. Mr. Alcorn has gone even further. 
He has suggested that other Senators or Rep- 
resentatives who have been the recipient of 
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gifts from Bernard Goldfine or other persons, 
stand up now and be counted. 

It is doubtful if any legislator will take 
advantage of this opportunity to confess. 
But what Mr. Alcorn has done is to point up 
the fraudulent piety of many of Mr. Adams’ 
critics. It is apparent that there are legisla- 
tors who wish for a double standard of morals, 
one for the executive department and one for 
the legislative. 

This is not to condone Mr. Adams’ mistake. 
What he himself confessed was an error in 
judgment was an inexplicably stupid thing to 
have done. But the corollary is that moral 
standards should obtain, not only in the 
executive department, but among legislators 
as well. 

The idea of a Federal code of ethics is not 
new. It was broached by former Senator 
Benton subsequent to the revelation that the 
Truman administration was honeycombed 
with graft and corruption. But there can 
be nothing in a Federal code that is not al- 
ready guiding all public officials with a sensi- 
tive conscience and a sense of moral values. 
It takes no Federal code to make clear that 
every time an official or a legislator takes a 
valuable gift, some of his impartiality has 
been eroded. To that extent he is in debt to 
his donor. 

Let the Adams case be the peg on which 
to hang a moral renaissance. But let it 
apply as rigidly to Congress as to other public 
officials. Some Members of Congress have 
been following a double standard of moral 
values—one for the executive department and 
one for their own guidance. 


Reapy REMEDY FOR FCC TYPE OF PRESSURE 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 17.—The revelations 
before the Harris subcommittee of the House, 
of political, personal, and other pressures to 
influence the decisions of members of Fed- 
eral commissions, point to a remedy which 
has been urged on Congress for at least 4 
years. The report of the subcommittee is 
not likely to produce any better safeguard 
against activities that in some instances 
have taken on the color of scandal. 

This remedy took legislative form last year 
in H. R. 3350, sponsored by the American 
Bar Association and introduced at the first 
session of this Congress. It would apply the 
canons of legal and personal ethics to repre- 
sentation before the Federal agencies, which 
make many decisions of great property value 
to the successful applicants, including the 
award of television stations. As early as 
March 1954, in the Journal of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, this 
legislation was outlined and advocated by 
a leader in the current movement for its 
enactment—F. Trowbridge vom Baur, who 
was and is General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The salient features of H. R. 3350, which 
embodies the recommendations made by Vom 
Baur in this article outlaw the following as 
improper conduct on the part of anyone 
who acts, or holds himself out as acting or 
entitled to act, with or without compensa- 
tion, in behalf of a participant in a matter 
before a Federal agency. 

Direct or indirect solicitations for his em- 
ployment. 

Communication or discussion with any 
agency, or with any of its officials or em- 
ployees, as to the merits or adjudication 
of any contested proceeding without rea- 
sonable notice to his adversary. 

Any attempt to sway the judgment of 
an agency, or any of its officials and em- 
ployees, by the use of threats, false accusa- 
tions, duress, the offer of any special induce- 
ment or promise of advantage, or the be- 
stowing of any gift or favor or other thing 
of value. 


ETHICS AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


“Improper or indecorous conduct” during 
an agency proceeding; and “the commission 
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of any act contrary to honesty, justice, or 
good morals” in representing an applicant. 

Failure to account for “any money or 

” acquired in the course of represen- 
tation, or failure to use it for the purpose 
specified by the donor. 

Knowingly or willfully advocating, advis- 
ing, abetting, or teaching “the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing” by force or violence the Federal or any 
local government. 

If or when, by the passage of the bill for- 
bidding all these things on the part of 
claimants or their representatives before the 
Federal agencies, these professional canons 
of the American Bar Association become law, 
violators will become subject to criminal or 
other disciplinary proceedings. And such a 
statute would cover several activities of com- 
petitors before the FCC for channel 10 in 
Miami, or of the political friends or repre- 
sentatives of these competitors, that have 
been revealed in the inquiry by the Harris 
subcommittee. 

The fatt that it was in 1954 Vom Baur 
wrote the subjoined passages in his article 
shows that these activities have been going 
on for years while bar associations vainly 
besought Congress to outlaw them: 

“It is common knowledge * * * that private 
interviews in administrative litigation have 
been the rule rather than the exception, 
even by counsel who would not dare address 
a similar communication to a judge of the 
courts vested with judicial power. * * * It 
is also commonly rumored here in Washing- 
ton that some personal influence has been 
exerted by means of these ex parte com- 
munications and has been reflected in agency 
decisions; and there are rumors of leaks 
from agencies by the private communication 
route.” 

EVERYBODY IS DOING IT 


“In addition, it is common practice for 
Congressmen to address private communica- 
tions and telephone calls to agency members, 
demanding decision in a particular way, or 
reasons for a decision. * * * But there Con- 
gressmen cannot be blamed * * * it is ex- 
pected of them and everybody else is doing 
it. Nor can the agency members be blamed: 
we certainly cannot expect an agency mem- 
ber, appointed for a term of years only, and 
in the face of all this confusion, to tell a 
Congressman to go jump in the river. The 
fault lies with the system which permits it.” 

The major need, Vom Bauer concluded, is 
to “recognize the field of administrative 
litigation as law, by application of the pro- 
fessional approach, undiluted by intrigue, 
personal influence or doubtful ethics.” That 
would be achieved by the passage of H. R. 
3350, which would also execute the larger 
purpose for which the Harris subcommittee 
inquiry was instituted by Speaker RAYBURN. 
That is to determine how subject to official, 
political and other pressures are the agencies 
which Congress created to be independent, 
and to make them free of these pressures 
by such legislation as may be indicated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BusH: I am enclosing here- 
with for your information a draft of a canon 
of ethics which is being considered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, to- 
gether with a copy of a letter which we are 
sending the respective chairmen of the other 
five major regulatory agencies. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp N. Gapssy, Chairman. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Dear Sm: We are en herewith a 
draft of a canon of ethics which this Com- 
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mission. has under consideration for adop- 
tion governing the conduct of its members. 
We are also sending a copy of this draft for 
the attention of some of the Members of 
Congress who have evidenced an interest in 
this matter. 

While the enclosed has been drafted for 
use by this agency alone, it seems to us that 
your own agency may wish to adopt simi- 
lar rules. If so, and if you think that this 
draft could be revised to cover your own 
egency as well as ours and some others, I 
will be very happy to receive your sugges- 
tions and will cooperate with you in mak- 
ing the necessary revisions or changes. 

Since there seems to us to be some ad- 
vantage to be gained by prompt action along 
this line, I would very much appreciate re- 
ceiving your comments as soon as you have 
“had an opportunity to have considered your 
own situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp N. Gapssy, Chairman. 


CANONS OF ETHICS FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


PREAMBLE 


Members of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are entrusted by various enact- 
ments of the Congress with powers and duties 
of great social and economic significance to 
the American people. It is their task to 
regulate varied aspects of the American 
economy, within the limits prescribed by 
Congress, to insure that our private enter- 
prise system ‘serves the welfare of all citi- 
zens., Their success in this endeavor is a 
bulwark against possible abuses and injus- 
tice which, if left unchecked, might jeop- 
ardize the strength of our economic insti- 
tutions. 

It is imperative that the members of this 
agency continue to conduct themselves in 
their official and personal relationships in a 
manner which commands the respect and 
confidence of their fellow citizens. Mem- 
bers of the Commission should continue to 
be mindful of, and strictly abide by, the 
standards of personal conduct set forth in 
its regulation regarding conduct of mem- 
bers and employees and former members and 
employees of the Commission most of which 
has been in effect for many years, and which 
was codified in substantially its present 
form in 1958. Rule 1 of said regulation 
enunciates a general statement of policy as 
follows: 

“It is deeemed contrary to Commission pol- 
icy for a member or employee of the Com- 
mission to— 

“(a) engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
personal business transaction or private 
arrangement for personal profit which ac- 
crues from or is based upon his official posi- 
tion or authority or upon confidential infor- 
mation which he gains by reason of such 
position or authority; 

“(b) accept, directly or indirectly, any 
valuable gift, favor, or service from any per- 
son with whom he transacts business on 
behalf of the United States; 

“(c) discuss or entertain proposals for fu- 
ture employment by any person outside the 
Government with whom he is transacting 
business on behalf of the United States; 

“(d) divulge confidential commercial or 
economic information to any unauthorized 
person, or release any such information in 
advance of authorization for its release; 

“(e) become unduly involved, through 
frequent or expensive social engagements or 
otherwise, with any person outside the Gov- 
ernment with whom he transacts business 
on behalf of the United States; or 

“(f) act in any official matter with respect 
to which there exists a personal interest in- 
compatible with an unbiased exercise of offi- 
cial judgment. 

“(g) fail reasonably to restrict his per- 
sonal business affairs so as to avoid conflicts 
of interest with his official duties.” 
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In addition to the continued observance 
of these foregoing principles of personal 
conduct, it is fitting and proper for the 
members of the Commission to restate and 
resubscribe to the standards of conduct ap- 
plicable to its executive, legislative, and 
judicial responsibilities. 


1. CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


The members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have undertaken in their 
oaths of office to support the Federal Con- 
stitution. Insofar as the enactments of the 
Congress impose executive duties upon the 
members, they must faithfully execute the 
laws which they are charged with admin- 
istering. Members shall also carefully guard 
against any infringement of the constitu- 
tional rights, privileges, or immunities of 
those who are subject to regulation by the 
agency. 

2. STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 

In administering the law, members of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission should 
vigorously enforce compliance with the law 
by all persons affected thereby. In the ex- 
ercise of the rulemaking powers delegated 
the agency by the Congress, members should 
always be concerned that the rulemaking 
power be confined to the proper limits of 
the law and be consistent with the intent 
of the Congress. In the exercise of their 
judicial functions, members shall honestly, 
fairly, and impartially determine the rights 
of all persons under the law. 


3. PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Appointment to the office of Commissioner 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
is a high honor and requires that the con- 
duct of a member, not only in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office but also in his 
everyday life, should be beyond reproach. 


4. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER MEMBERS 


Each member should recognize that his 
conscience and those of other members are 
distinct entities and that differing shades of 
opinion should be anticipated. The free ex- 
pression of opinion is a safeguard against 
the domination of the agency by less than 
a majority, and is a keystone of the com- 
mission type of administration. However, a 
member should never permit his personal 
opinion so to conflict with the opinion of 
another member as to develop animosity or 
unfriendliness in the agency. Every effort 
should be made to promote solidarity of con- 
clusion. Unless there are differences of opin- 
ion based on fundamental principle, dissent- 
ing opinions are to be discouraged. 

5. MAINTENANCE OF INDEPENDENCE 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has been established to administer laws en- 
acted by the Congress. Its members are 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to serve 
terms as provided by law. However, under 
thé law, this is an independent agency, and 
in performing their duties, members should 
exhibit a spirit of firm independence and re- 
ject any effort by representatives of the ex- 
ecutive or legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment to affect their independent deter- 
mination of any matter being considered by 
the agency. A member should not be 
swayed by partisan demands, public clamor 
or considerations of personal popularity or 
notoriety; so also he should be above fear 
of unjust criticism by anyone. 

6. RELATIONSHIP WITH PERSONS SUBJECT TO 
AGENCY REGULATION 

In all matters before him, a member 
should administer the law without regard to 
any personality involved. His attention 
should be directed only to the issues. Mem- 
bers should not become indebted in any way 
to persons who are or may become subject 
to their jurisdiction. No member should ac- 
cept the loan of anything of value or accept 
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presents or favors from persons who are 
regulated or who represent those who are 
regulated. In performing their judicial func- 
tions, members should avoid discussion of 
a matter with any person outside the 
agency while the matter is pending. In 
the performance of their rulemaking and 
administrative functions, a member has a 
duty to solicit the views of interested per- 
sons. Care must be taken by a member in 
his relationship with persons outside of the 
agency to separate the judicial and the rule- 
making functions and to observe the lb- 
erties of discussion respectively appropriate. 
Insofar as it is consistent with the dignity 
of his official position, he should maintain 
such contact with the persons who may be 
affected by his rulemaking functions as is 
necessary for him fully to understand their 
problems, but he should not accept un- 
reasonable or lavish hospitality in so doing. 


7. QUALIFICATION TO PARTICIPATE IN PARTICULAR 
MATTERS 

The question of qualification of an indi- 
vidual member to vote or participate in a 
particular matter rests with that individual 
member. Each member should weigh care- 
fully the question of his qualification with 
respect to any matter wherein he or any 
relatives or former business associates or 
clients are involved. He should disqualify 
himself in the event he obtained knowledge 
prior to becoming a member of the facts 
at issue before him in a quasi-judicial pro- 
ceeding, or in other types of proceeding in 
any matter involving parties in whom he has 
any interest or relationship directly or in- 
directly. If an interested person suggests 
that a member should disqualify himself in a 
particular matter because of bias or preju- 
dice, the member shall be the judge of his 
own qualification. 


8. IMPRESSIONS OF INFLUENCE 


A member should not, by his conduct, per- 
mit the impression to prevail that any person 
may unduly influence him, that any person 
unduly enjoys his favor or that he is unduly 
affected in any way by the rank, position, 
prestige, or affluence of any person, 


9. EX PARTE COMMUNICATIONS 


Matters of a quasi-judicial nature should 
be determined by a member solely upon the 
record made in the proceeding and the argu- 
ments of the parties or their counsel prop- 
erly made in the regular course of such pro- 
ceeding. All communications by parties or 
their counsel to a member in a quasi-judicial 
proceeding which are intended or calculated 
to influence action by the member should 
at once be made known by him to all parties 
concerned. A member should not at any time 
permit ex parte interviews, arguments, or 
communications designed to influence his 
action in such a matter. 


10, AGENCY OPINIONS 


Members should take care that agency 
opinions state the reasons for the action 
taken and contain a clear showing that no 
serious argument of counsel has been disre- 
garded or overlooked. In such manner, a 
member shows a full understanding of the 
matter before him, avoids the suspicion of 
arbitrary conclusion, promotes confidence in 
his intellectual integrity and may contribute 
some useful precedent to the growth of the 
law. A member should be guided in his de- 
cisions by a deep regard for the integrity of 
the system of law which he administers. He 
should recall that he is not a repository of 
arbitrary power, but is acting on behalf of 
the public under the sanction of the law. 


11. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The Congress has provided for review by 
the courts of the decisions and orders by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Mem- 
bers should recognize that their obligation 
to preserve the sanctity of the laws admin- 
istered by them requires that the agency 
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pursue and prosecute vigorously and dili- 
gently but at the same time fairly and im- 
partially and with dignity all matters which 
they or others take to the courts for judicial 
review. 

12, LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Members must recognize that the changing 
conditions in a volatile economy may require 
that they bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress proposals to amend, modify or repeal 
the laws administered by them. They 
should urge the Congress, whenever neces- 
sary, to affect such amendment, modification 
or repeal of particular parts of the statutes 
which they administer. In any such action 
a member’s motivation should be the com- 
mon weal and not the particular interests 
of any particular group. 


13. INVESTIGATIONS 


The power to investigate carries with it 
the power to defame and destroy. In de- 
termining to exercise their investigatory 
power, members should concern themselves 
only with the facts known to them and the 
reasonable inferences from those facts, A 
member should never suggest, vote for, or 
participate in, an investigation aimed at a 
particular individual for reasons of animus, 
prejudice or vindictiveness. The require- 
ments of the particular case alone should 
induce the exercise of the investigatory 
power, and no public pronouncement of 
the pendency of such an investigation 
should be made in the absence of a rea- 
sonable suspicion that the law has been 
violated or reasonable evidence that the 
public welfare demands it. 


14, THE POWER TO ADOPT RULES 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
in exercising its rulemaking power performs 
a legislative function. The delegation of 
this power by the Congress implies the obli- 
gation upon the members to adopt rules to 
effectuate the policies of the statute and 
the intent of the Congress in the interest 
of all of the people. Care should be taken 
to avoid the adoption of rules which seek 
to extend the agency's power beyond proper 
statutory limits. Agency rules should never 
tend to stifle or discourage legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise or activities, nor should they 
be interpreted so as unduly and unneces- 
‘sarily to burden those regulated with oner- 
ous obligations. On the other hand, the 
very statutory enactments evidence the need 
for regulation, and the necessary rules 
should be adopted or modifications made or 
rules should be repealed as changing re- 
quirements demand without fear or favor. 


15. PROMPTNESS 

Each member should promptly perform 
the duties with which he is charged by the 
statutes. The agency should evaluate con- 
tinuously its practices and procedures to 
assure that it promptly disposes of all mat- 
ters affecting the rights of those regulated. 
This is particularly desirable in quasi-ju- 
dicial proceedings. While avoiding arbitrary 
action in unreasonably or unjustly forcing 
matters to trial, members should endeavor 
to hold counsel to a proper appreciation 
of their duties to the public, their clients, 
and others who are interested. Requests 
for continuances of matters should be de- 
termined in a manner consistent with this 
policy. 


16. CONDUCT TOWARD PARTIES AND THEIR 
COUNSEL 

Members should be temperate, attentive, 
patient, and impartial when hearing the 
arguments of parties or their counsel. 
Members should not condone unprofessional 
conduct by attorneys in their representation 
of parties. The agency should continuously 
assure that its staff follows the same prin- 
ciples in their relationships with parties 
aad counsel, 
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17. BUSINESS PROMOTIONS 

A member must not engage in any other 
business, employment or vocation while in 
office, nor may he ever use the power of his 
office or the influence of his name to pro- 
mote the business interests of others. 

18, FIDUCIARY RELATIONSHIPS 

A member should avoid serving as a fi- 
duciary if it would interfere or seem to 
interfere with the proper performance of 
his duties, or if the interests of those rep- 
resented require investments in enterprises 
which are involved in questions to be de- 
termined by him. Such relationships would 
include trustees, executors, corporate di- 
rectors, and the like. 


19, AGENCY ORGANIZATION 

Members and particularly the Chairman 
of the agency should scrutinize continu- 
ously the internal organization of the 
agency in order to assure that such organi- 
zation handles all matters before it effi- 
ciently and expeditiously, while recognizing 
that changing times bring changing em- 
phasis in the administration of the laws. 


DAY CARE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants 
to the States up to $25 million annually, 
on a matching basis, to assist in pro- 
viding facilities and services for children 
who need day care outside their homes. 
The Day Care Assistance Act of 1958 
would make available such care to the 
children of working mothers and also to 
children who require such special atten- 
tion because they are mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The bill provides for the appropriation 
of $25 million annually for Federal 
grants to States which have submitted 
plans which receive approval of the De- 
partment for the establishment of day- 
care centers; and these grants will 
match the funds allocated by the State 
governments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk until Tuesday, so as 
to enable other Senators to join in spon- 
soring it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, such a 
program to encourage localities to assist 
children who are afflicted with special 
handicaps, such as the mentally retarded 
and the blind, is undeniably long over- 
due. At the same time, the need to help 
make it possible for mothers with small 
children to work has been growing stead- 
ily; today the United States has some 2 
million more women in the labor force 
than it had during the peak war pro- 
duction year of 1944. The establishment 
of these day-care centers, therefore, is 
definitely in the national interest, since 
it is surely as important now, during the 
cold war, for the Federal Government to 
give financial support to a day-care pro- 
gram as it was during World War II. 
Then this type of Federal aid was ex- 
tended under the Lanham Act, but was 
quickly discontinued early in 1946. 

Today the Census Bureau estimates 
that there are between 2 million to 
3 million children under 6 years of 
age whose mothers work. However, no 
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more than about 15 percent of the total 
are in day-care centers. Practical expe- 
rience shows that the States cannot or 
will not carry the responsibility for the 
day care of young children that is de- 
manded by the national interest. In ad- 
dition, approximately 24 million chil- 
dren of ages 6 through 11 require after- 
schoolcare. It is estimated that by 1975, 
1 out of every 3 workers will be a woman. 
I believe we have an obligation to work 
cooperatively with the States and mu- 
nicipalities therein to provide proper 
care for the overwhelming majority of 
children to whom centers for day care 
are not now available. 

It is interesting to note that in the So- 
viet Union, which has become largely a 
nation of working mothers, because of 
the enormous labor force needed to sup- 
port its rapidly expanding national econ- 
omy, child-care facilities have become 
an integral community service in many 
areas. Since we have been calling upon 
our women to assist in the national ef- 
fort to increase our total productivity 
and to meet the accelerating Soviet chal- 
lenge in the cold war, we should begin 
immediately to place emphasis on help- 
ing solve some of the problems which 
must arise as more mothers join the Na- 
tion’s working force. 

Under the terms of the bill, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will be charged with the responsi~ 
bility of administering the program 
through its Children’s Bureau. The bill 
further empowers the Secretary to draw 
up regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of the program, and provides 
that any funds granted a State for day 
care and not spent for those purposes, 
shall be repaid. Should any State which 
participates in the program find that it 
does not require all the Federal funds al- 
located, the Secretary may reassign the 
surplus amounts to other States. A sys- 
tem of appeal and judicial review of rul- 
ings by the Secretary is also provided. 

Mr, President, the bill also will make a 
most important contribution in connec- 
tion with the problem of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime, 
for, by means of the bill, children in their 
early years will be given the kind of 
care which many families cannot pro- 
vide, even though the children urgently 
need it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4067) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make grants to the States to as- 
sist in the provision of facilities and serv- 
ices for the day care of children, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS FROM AP- 
PLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to limit the applicability of the antitrust 
laws so as to exempt certain aspects of 
designated professional team sports, and 
for other purposes. 
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The bill would, if enacted, exempt from 
the operation of the antitrust laws cer- 
tain traditional practices common to 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, 
It would protect the major professional 
sports from crippling legal harassment. 

I feel such exemptions are necessary 
if we are to preserve our present pattern 
of professional sports on a nationwide 
basis. Although professional sports are 
businesses, they are unique businesses. 
The Supreme Court has twice ruled that 
professional baseball is unique in certain 
respects and is not subject to all of the 
antitrust laws. However, the Court did 
not include other organized sports in 
their rulings. The Court, in fact, invited 
Congress to lay down the guidelines in 
these matters. This bill would provide 
such guidelines. 

The sports covered by the bill operate 
under the hottest glare of publicity. This 
in itself serves to correct any abuses 
which might occur. However, section 4 
of the proposed bill provides additional 
protection to players by specifically con- 
tinuing their right “to bargain collec- 
tively, or to engage in other associated 
activities for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection.” This applies to the players who 
may engage in the four sports. 

Participation in sports, especially base- 
ball, has grown steadily in the past 50 
years. If the national pastime is to sur- 
vive and thrive, it cannot be made sub- 
ject to exactly the same rules which 
apply to other commercial businesses. 
For example, baseball has little or no im- 
pact on the general economy of the 
United States, and such effect as it does 
have is a favorable one. If enacted, the 
bill would stabilize baseball as a great na- 
tional institution which gives pleasure to 
millions of Americans. 

The State of Missouri is indeed fortu- 
nate in having two major-league baseball 
teams. The St. Louis Cardinals is an old 
and beloved organization which cur- 
rently is in second place in the National 
League, being only one-half game from 
first place. 

The Kansas City Athletics is a newer 
team, but, I might add, the Athletics are 
also in second place in the American 
League. The citizens of Missouri take 
great pride in their teams and want to 
keep them as they are, except we hope to 
change their league standings by moving 
them into first place. 

Mr. President, there are no figures, of 
course, showing exactly how many play- 
ers and spectators participate in and en- 
joy professional sports, but the number 
must run to many, many millions. 

I know the present occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Magnuson], being a former ath- 
lete, is a devoted follower of professional 
sports, and I am sure he would agree 
that the people who are interested in 
these sports number many millions. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and as a long- 
time worker in the Big Brothers of 
America, I am convinced that organized 
sports play a big factor in guiding 
youngsters along the right path. 

The continuance of organized sports 
on the high plane of integrity which the 
various sports have built for themselves 
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as self-regulated businesses is essential 
to the field of sports as a whole, both 
professional and amateur. 

Mr. President, I believe that a number 
of Senators will wish to join me in spon- 
soring this bill. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it lie on the table until 
July 2. I welcome the support of all 
Senators in this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4070) to limit the appli- 
cability of the antitrust law so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated 
professional team sports, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HENNINGS, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended (26 Stat. 209); the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730); 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (38 Stat. 717), shall not apply to 
any contract, agreement, rule, course of con- 
duct, or other activity by, between, or among 
persons conducting, engaging in, or par- 
ticipating in the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey which relates to— 

(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

(2) the employment, selection, or eligibil- 
ity of players, or the reservation, selection, 
or assignment of player contracts; 

(3) the right to operate within specified 
geographic areas; 

(4) the regulation of rights to broadcast 
and telecast reports and pictures of sports 
contests; or 

(5) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, “persons’’ 
means any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion or unincorporated association, or any 
combination or association thereof. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
cause of action existing on the effective date 
hereof in respect to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, or hockey. 

Src. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in the organ- 
ized professional team sports of baseball, 
football, basketball, or hockey of any right 
to bargain collectively, or to engage in other 
associated activities for their mutual aid or 
protection. 

Sec. 5. Except as provided in section 1 of 
this act, nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, or hockey. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL OF URBAN COMMUNI- 
TIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 
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TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry may have 
until midnight Saturday, June 28, to file 
a report, together with minority and in- 
dividual views, on an original bill to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs 
for various agricultural commodities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and so 
forth, were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers conference on the 
consumer in American life, Nashville, Tenn., 
on June 23, 1958. 

By Mr. LONG: 

Statement by him on the Dukes of Dixie- 

land jazz band. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF THE 
NOMINATION OF WILLIAM H. G. 
FITZGERALD TO BE DEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has today received the nomination 
of Mr. William H. G. FitzGerald, of 
Connecticut, to be Deputy Director for 
Management of the International Coop- 
eration Administration, Department of 
State. 

Notice is hereby given that the nom- 
ination will be eligible for consideration 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
after the expiration of 6 days, in accord- 
ance with the committee rule, 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President. 
The following nomination has been re- 
ceived and is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Eva Bowring, of Nebraska, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole, term 
expiring September 30, 1964. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in the nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Saturday, July 5, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
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wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


DEATH OF JAMES L. McCONAUGHY, 
JR., AND OTHER PASSENGERS IN 
AIRPLANE ACCIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with a sense of shock and deep re- 
gret that I heard over the radio of the 
untimely passing of James L. McCon- 
aughy, Jr. in an airplane accident. 

I have known Jim McConaughy for 
almost 16 years; he has been on the 
Washington scene for as long as I have 
been a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. He was a great news- 
paperman, a good friend, and a man 
whose passing from the Washington 
scene will be missed deeply. Jim 
McConaughy has a distinguished rec- 
ord as a marine during the Second 
World War, and as a Time correspond- 
ent on the Hill, and, at the time of his 
passing, as chief of the Washington staff 
of that publication. 

Words are difficult to use to express 
one’s feelings, because they say so little 
when one feels so much. Jim McCon- 
aughy will be missed because he typified 
a rare combination of friendliness, un- 
derstanding, and integrity. 

To Mrs. McConaughy and the family 
I extend my condolences and deepest 
sympathy. May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I note, 
with deep regret, the untimely death of 
James L. McConaughy, Jr., head of the 
Washington bureau of Time-Life, Inc. 

Jim McConaughy was the son of a 
distinguished former Governor of the 
State of Connecticut. His mother and 
sister live in a beautiful section of our 
State, and I take this occasion to express 
to them my heartfelt sympathy at this 
very difficult time. Likewise, I express 
the same sentiments to Mrs. James Mc- 
Conaughy, Jr., widow of my good friend. 

Jim McConaughey spent many hours 
in the Senate Gallery before us. Few 
men have had such an understanding of 
the Senate of the United States. Few 
men have been able so objectively to ana- 
lyze the procedures of the Senate and to 
understand its operations. Few men in 
his profession knew so many Senators so 
well and judged them so fairly. 

The loss of Jim McConaughy, of 
course, is a grievous one to his family 
and very wide circle of friends. The 
Time-Life organization has lost one of 
its most effective reporters and brilliant 
writers, and the United States Senate 
has lost one of its most able and critical 
observers. This is a sad day indeed for 
all who knew James McConaughy, Jr. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. I had the privilege of knowing 
Jim McConaughy for many years. He 
represented the very best in the journal- 
istic profession. We who knew him per- 
sonally honored him as a friend. His 
ceath is a great loss to us personally and 
a great loss to journalism. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Washington. I am cer- 
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tain that the family of Mr. McConaughy 
will appreciate the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I, too, feel a great sense of loss 
in the untimely passing of Jim Mc- 
Conaughy, for reasons which I shall not 
take the time of the Senate now to detail. 
Suffice to say that I had occasion per- 
sonally to appreciate and realize to the 
fullest the fairness, the objectivity, and 
the accuracy which dictated the work of 
Jim McConaughy. I did not know him 
intimately; I knew him only because of 
his work in reporting the activities of the 
Senate. But Isay with deep feeling that 
I know Jim McConaughy lived up to the 
truest and finest traditions of the mem- 
bers of the fourth estate. It is a loss to 
the country when a man like Jim dies in 
an accident such as has been reported. 

I may say also that I feel the country 
has suffered a great loss in the untimely 
death in the same accident of Glenn A. 
Williams and Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh. 
I knew General Ginsburgh when he was 
a colonel and an associate of Robert W. 
Patterson, when Mr. Patterson was Sec- 
retary of the Army. He, too, served his 
country well. Both General Ginsburgh 
and Mr. Williams were respected as stu- 
dents and writers. I know they were 
highly valued members of the staff of 
the United States News & World Report. 
They had the confidence of their associ- 
ates in that organization. 

This accident stresses again the price 
we pay in this day for the advances 
which are made in the field of aviation. 
I hope that the bereaved families may 
find some consolation in the knowledge 
that we who knew these men for their 
work will remember them for the con- 
structive contributions they made to the 
understanding of the problems of our 
times. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, many 
fine Americans lost their lives in yester- 
day’s tragic accident. Both my wife 
and I were exceedingly saddened to 
read the account in this morning’s 
newspapers and to learn that among 
those who perished was the excellent 
and outstanding journalist to whom the 
able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] has just referred. 

I was very proud to count James Mc- 
Conaughy a friend. He was one of the 
journalists in this city with whom I be- 
came, during the past several years, 
quite well acquainted. I was with him 
in my own State of California, in San 
Francisco, just a few weeks ago. From 
time to time I enjoyed the pleasure of 
discussing with him many of the prob- 
lems, great and small, which confront 
us in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Kuchel family 
associates itself with the able Senator 
from Connecticut and the other Sena- 
tors who have spoken and, I assume, will 
speak in extending to the family of the 
late James McConaughy our unbounded 
sympathies and our deep feelings of 
condolence on the loss of a very fine and 
distinguished American, a great jour- 
nalist, and one whom many in this 
Chamber could call, in very truth, a 
friend. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I, 
too, associate myself with what has been 
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said earlier about all the journalists who 
perished in the tragic plane crash, and 
particularly with what was said about 
Jim McConaughy and the illustrious 
Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh, who served 
us well in war and peace. 

I first knew Jim McConaughy when 
he was the chief of the Time magazine 
bureau in the Pacific Northwest, with 
headquarters in Seattle. That friend- 
ship was renewed when I came to Wash- 
ington. 

In my opinion, Jim McConaughy was 
a journalist who was always fair, ac- 
curate, and just. He did not violate the 
confidences which are necessarily so 
often given by those in public life to the 
people who report their activities. 

Not only have his employers lost a 
capable reporter; not only have the 
American people lost someone who tried 
to inform them reliably; but, above all, 
his family has lost a person of integrity, 
sincerity, and the highest personal 
principles. 

I think this crash calls to our atten- 
tion one undeniable thing: the risks 
taken by the members of the fourth 
estate, who try their best to acquaint 
the American people with the events of 
this troubled and critical age. 

When I was in the military service, I 
was always impressed with the fact that 
we in that service received many 
encomiums. When we came home, we 
qualified for the various buttons, badges, 
and veterans’ benefits. Yet the persons 
engaged in journalism often took more 
risks, went on more hazardous plane 
flights, or equally hazardous; they 
traveled in submarines or went on long 
marches and endured all the hardships 
and difficulties sustained by those in the 
military service. 

This crash not only brings to our 
mind the individuals, the citizens who 
can never be replaced, but the fact that 
American working journalists by and 
large, are a group of honest, reliable and 
courageous individual citizens. They 
take many risks in the line of duty, so 
that the residents of a free Nation may 
be informed. 

I thank the Senator from Connecti- 
cut for having called this tragedy to our 
attention today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news item from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of today, re- 
lating to the tragic airplane accident, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Six NeEwsMEN ARE AMONG VicTIMsS—PLANE 
1 OF 4 ATTEMPTING NEW ATLANTIC RECORD 
WESTOVER Arm Force Base, Mass., June 

27.—Fifteen persons, including six newsmen, 
were killed early today when the third of 
four giant jet tankers attempting record 
hops between the United States and England 
crashed shortly after takeoff. 

The plane, a KC-135 jet tanker, crashed 
and burst into flames about a mile and a 
half from the end of the runway. The first 
two planes took off virtually on schedule, 
starting at 11:52 p. m. (EDT) last night. 

The Air Force said that 7 crew members, 
6 newsmen, and 2 representatives of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association were killed. 
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CIVILIANS IDENTIFIED 


These civilian dead were identified by the 
Air Force: 

Daniel J. Coughlin, Associated Press, Bos- 
ton. 

Norman Montelliere, United Press Inter- 
national. 

A. Robert Ginsburgh, U. S. News & World 
Report. 

Glenn A. Williams, U. S. News & World 
Report. 

James McConaughy, Time magazine. 

Robert Sibley, Boston Herald Traveler. 

William Cochran, National Aero Associa- 
tion, 

William Enyart, National Aero Association. 

[United Press International said the Air 
Force listed the crew as: Brig. Gen. Don- 
ald W. Saunders, commander of the 57th 
Air Division, Westover AFB, airborne com- 
mander of the flight; aircraft commander, 
Lt. Col. George M. Broutsas, 39, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., commander of the 99th Air Re- 
fueling Squadron; pilot, Ist Lt. Joe C. Sweet, 
26, Chandler, Ariz.; navigator, Capt. James 
E. Shipman, 35, Kansas City, Kans.; M. Sgt. 
Donald H. Gabbard, 38, Los Gatos, Fla.; 
S. Sgt. Joseph G. Hutter, Miami, Fila.; 
and Capt. John B. Gordon, 30, third pilot (no 
address available) .] 

FLAMES COVER 3 MILES 

A Springfield Union reporter said the crash 
scene “looked like a dump burning over a 
3-square-mile area.” 

The stricken plane was nicknamed Cocoa 
for the assault on air speed records between 
New York and London. All four planes had 
been scheduled to fly over New York to begin 
actual clocking. i 

The second plane departed exactly 15 min- 
utes after the first took off. 

Two of the four planes had been scheduled 
to attempt a new record for a nonstop, round 
trip between New York and London. The 
other 2 had been scheduled to try for new 
marks for 1-way flights. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators in paying high tribute to the 
life, work, and character of James Mc- 
Conaughy. He was an outstanding 
member of the press and brought dignity 
and respect to the fourth estate. I join 
in expressing sympathy to his wife and 
family. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the other Senators 
who have expressed their deep sense of 
loss in the death of the many great jour- 
nalists, former associates of ours, who 
have covered the Hill so long and so well. 

Jim McConaughy was a great working 
newspaperman, a leg man, who always 
wanted to be on the scene when the story 
was breaking. I think, since he had to 
die, he would rather have died while cov- 
ering a story than in any other way. 

The tragedy has resulted in the loss of 
a man who has most ably interpreted the 
various trends and particularly the oper- 
ation of our great legislative system. Any 
time the Nation loses the services of a 
journalist of this character and caliber, it 
has lost something great in the extracur- 
ricular parts of our system, which truly 
make democracy work. 

I express my deep sympathy to Mr. 
MecConaughy’s wife and family. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I could 
not let this opportunity pass without ex- 
pressing my personal loss in the most 
tragic and untimely death of Jim Mc- 
Conaughy. Jim was a very personal 
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friend of mine. Our friendship dates 
back to 1951, when a presidential cam- 
paign began to shape up. Not only have 
we been together in many campaigns, but 
we have visited in my State. I have ex- 
perienced a personal loss, and the Nation 
has suffered a great loss, in the most re- 
grettable death of a fine journalist. 

I sincerely hope and pray for God’s 
blessing and comfort for his family at 
this time of their great loss. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
knew Jim McConaughy, both when I 
served in the other body and also during 
my service in the Senate. Not only was 
he a fine newspaper reporter, but he was 
also a fine and great friend, and often 
was glad to advise with us as to how he 
thought a particular story might best be 
handled in our own interest and in the 
interest of the cause for which we were 
working, as well as in the interest of his 
publication. 

Jim McConaughy had a fine intellect 
and a fine character. 

It is terribly sad that he should be 
taken from us at this time in his life. 

I join my colleagues in expressing sin- 
cere condolences to his family. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the news which reached us this 
morning came with so great a shock 
that it is impossible to state adequately 
how we feel. But I desire to join my 
colleagues in their expressions of their 
great loss at the passing of Jim 
McConaughy. 

He was a friend for whom I had enor- 
mous affection. He was an able re- 
corder, for whose work I—along with all 
other Members—had the greatest re- 
spect. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Mrs. Case 
and myself, and also on behalf of the 
members of my staff, I wish to express 
not only my deep sorrow at his death, 
but also our warm and sincere sympathy 
to the members of his family. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and saddened this morning to 
learn of the tragic airplane accident 
which claimed the lives of 15 persons, 
including 6 mnewswriters. Three of 
them I knew personally, and I held them 
in high esteem. I speak of Jim McCon- 
aughy of Time magazine, Glenn Wil- 
liams and Bob Ginsburgh, of U. S. News 
& World Report magazine. 

I am sure that amid the clatter of 
typewriters and teletype machines in the 
press, periodical and radio-television 
galleries of the Senate and House there 
is today sadness in the hearts of their 
associates, just as there is sadness in the 
hearts of many Members of Congress 
who knew and respected these gentlemen 
during the years they covered the Wash- 
ington scene for their respective publica- 
tions. 

I knew Jim McConaughy very well. 
He was, in my opinion, one of the most 
highly respected journalists in Wash- 
ington, He was a neat and soft-spoken 
gentleman who possessed a fine char- 
acter and charming personality. I have 
always considered him to be a highly 
intelligent and very objective writer. I 
shall miss him very much as will his 
associates in Washington, and I am sure 
the editors of Time magazine will feel 
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deeply the loss of such an able repre- 
sentative. 

Iam proud that Jim McConaughy was 
a New Englander. His father, who is a 
former Governor of Connecticut, was 
also a close personal friend of mine. 

It was my pleasure to haye become 
well acquainted with Glenn Williams 
and Bob Ginsburgh and they, too, in the 
time I knew them, were among the top 
echelon of journalists in Washington. 
I visited with them many times in my 
office and in the halls of the Capitol, 
and we often discussed at length the 
changing national and international 
scenes. They were fine gentlemen, jour- 
nalists who, in press terminology, 
“knew their business.” 

All of these men had to know their 
business in order to represent such out- 
standing publications as Time and U. 8S. 
News & World Report. 

I did not know personally the other 
newsmen who lost their lives, but I had 
heard of their reputations in their re- 
spective areas, especially Boston, and 
they, too, I understood, were among the 
finest of newswriters. 

Mr. President, I am sure that Members 
on both sides of the aisle will join with 
me in extending our deep sympathy to 
the grief-stricken families of these jour- 
nalists, and to the families of members 
of the airplane crew who gave their lives 
in what they hoped would be a historic 
flight to England. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is sad 
news that 1 of the 4 jet planes making 
a speed test from Westover Air Base to 
England crashed this morning. Several 
persons were killed in the accident, and 
the death of each was a tragedy. Three 
of them were personal friends of mine. 

Among the victims was a man well 
known to Members of the Senate, James 
M. McConaughy, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of Time-Life. 

I have always found Jim McConaughy 
to be a man of honor and a reporter 
of great distinction. I do not know what 
his politics were; but I have no doubt 
what his character was. He was a con- 
scientious reporter who sought the truth 
and transmitted it to his superiors with- 
out bias. In 1956 it was the privilege 
of Mrs. Morse and myself to have Jim 
McConaughy as a guest in our home in 
Eugene, Oreg. A more delightful guest 
one could not have entertained. During 
his visit with us in our home I had the 
delightful experience of discussing with 
him at great length many subjects. He 
was a journalist of the highest type, and 
a great representative of a great pro- 
fession. He regarded his job as a public 
trust. He viewed his task as providing 
the public with information about the 
functioning of their Government. 

To his family and colleagues, Mrs. 
Morse and I tender our profound con- 
dolences. His publications have lost a 
man of ability and moral courage. The 
Senate has lost a reporter and inter- 
preter who understood the great truths 
of democracy. 

The public has lost a servant in the 
richest meaning of the term. Here was 
a man who recognized the public-trust 
character of the journalistic profession 
and who believed in that great tenet of 
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his profession: Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make ye free. 

Mr. President, a couple of hours after 
I heard of the death of Jim McConaughy 
I also learned that I had lost two other 
friends in the tragic crash of the jet 
plane. They are Glenn A. Williams, 
associate editor of U. S. News & World 
Report, and Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh. 

Many of us in the Senate who have 
served on the Committee on Armed 
Services came to know General Gins- 
burgh rather intimately. I knew him 
not only in connection with his pro- 
fessional work, but it was my privilege 
to know him also on a social level. 

General Ginsburgh and Mr. Williams 
also like Jim McConaughy were two 
other newspapermen who performed 
their duties with great ability and in 
keeping with the public trust they owed 
to their publications. Mrs. Morse joins 
me in expressing to their families our 
sincerest sympathy and our prayer for 
strength in this hour of bereavement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
join my colleague in expressing very deep 
regret at the sad news about Jim 
McConaughy. There was no finer re- 
porter on the Hill or anywhere else and 
no better friend to us all than Jim 
McConaughy. 

It seems incredible that this able and 
gracious gentleman should have left us 
so quickly. 

T should also like to associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleague with 
respect to Gen. Robert Ginsburgh. Gen- 
eral Ginsburgh and I worked together 
when I was with the Air Force. 

Bob Ginsburgh was a devoted and 
dedicated public servant. The Air Force 
and the Nation will miss these two men 
avery great deal. My wife and I express 
our deep sympathy to the families of 
these two outstanding Americans. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pleased to have 
the Senator associate himself with my 
remarks in memory of these fine men. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to express to all my colleagues my 
appreciation for their expressions of 
Sympathy and grievous loss at the death 
of our friend, Jim McConaughy. In do- 
ing so, I believe I can speak for the mem- 
bers of Jim McConaughy’s family. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL LUM- 
BER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION IN CONNECTION WITH 
S. 3051—A BILL TO AMEND THE 
KLAMATH INDIAN TERMINATION 
ACT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 7, 1958, by unanimous action of the 
Senate, there was passed and sent to the 
House a bill, S. 3051, to amend the Klam- 
ath Indian Termination Act of 1954. 
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Briefly, the purpose of this proposed leg- 
islation, which I sponsored at the re- 
quest of Secretary of the Interior Seaton, 
is to prevent the destruction of the Klam- 
ath Indian Reservation forest lands 
and vital wildlife marsh in Oregon, and 
provide for a fair price to the Indians 
for the valuable assets belonging to the 
tribe, which must be sold. 

There is a long legislative history be- 
hind the passage of S. 3051, which I shall 
not attempt to relate at this time. Suf- 
fice to say that ever since I became a 
Member of the Senate the Klamath ter- 
mination dilemma, created by the act of 
August 13, 1954, Public Law 587, 83d Con- 
gress, has been before us. After years of 
study and investigation by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the committees of 
Congress, and various outside groups, 
general agreement has been reached on 
the solution to the problem in the form 
of S. 3051. The bill is now before the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
House, where it is being marked up pre- 
paratory to consideration by the full 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. It is my hope that the legisla- 
tion will soon be acted on and sent to the 
President; otherwise, Public Law 587 will 
become effective and the disposal of bil- 
lions of board feet of the finest ponderosa 
pine timber, at bargain-basement. rates, 
will commence. 

Mr. President, we have arrived at the 
11th hour with respect to the Klamath 
Indian situation. Within the next 8 
weeks or less will be decided the fate of 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Klam- 
ath timberlands, thousands of acres 
of marshlands within the reservation 
which serve as a resting place for mil- 
lions of wildfowl in their migration 
along the Pacific flyway—and the entire 
economy of southeastern Oregon. But, 
alas, Mr. President, there is one group 
that is intent on preventing the adop- 
tion of a bill to forestall these calami- 
ties—the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

CONSISTENT HOSTILITIES TO BILL SHOWN BY 
NLMA 


On previous occasions, I have dis- 
cussed the reprehensible tactics of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in attempting to kill S. 3051, and 
I had hoped that their position on the bill 
had been so thoroughly repudiated that 
there would be no further need to dis- 
cuss it. However, within the last few 
days, this same organization, through 
one of its spokesmen, has written to the 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, urging that S. 3051 be 
stripped of its provision for sustained- 
yield timber management of the Klam- 
ath forest. 

Mr. President, I shall disclose the ir- 
responsible hit-and-run tactics to which 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has resorted on the Klamath 
question. Beginning in May of 1957, 
after the introduction of S. 2047, a bill 
sponsored by myself and my distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. Morse] 
to provide for Federal acquisition of the 
Klamath Reservation, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
through its vice president and general 
counsel, Mr. Henry Bahr, wrote to the 
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chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senator JAMES E. 
Murray, of Montana, asking that his or- 
ganization be notified when hearings 
were to be held on the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter to 
which I have referred be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: We have recently 
written you asking that you keep us advised 
of any hearings or other action with respect 
to several bills pending before your com- 
mittee. We would appreciate it if you would 
also give us the same information on the fol- 
lowing bill, as well as related bills, for which 
we are enclosing memorandum which can be 
kept in the bill file: 

8. 2047, to provide for the acquisition by 
the United States of tribal lands of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians. 

A brief note or telephone call to my office 
(Decatur 2-1050) will be adequate for our 
purpose. 

Your cooperation is very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Henry BAHR, 
Vice President and General Counsel. 
FILES on S, 2047 

When hearings or other action on S. 2047 
is scheduled, Henry Bahr, general counsel of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. (telephone: Decatur 2-1050) would like 
to be advised. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
early September 1957, I sent out notices 
that the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
would hold hearings on S. 2047 in Klam- 
ath Falls and Portland, Oreg., during 
the first week in October, and further re- 
quested those desiring to testify to con- 
tact the subcommittee staff in order that 
an agenda might be prepared. On Sep- 
tember 18, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, through its rep- 
resentative, Mr. A. Z. Nelson, telegraphed 
me asking for assurance that an oppor- 
tunity would be offered his organization 
to testify. A member of my_staff called 
Mr. Nelson on September 19 and gave 
him assurance that he or any other Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion spokesman would be scheduled to be 
heard at Portland. On September 30, 
the eve of our field hearings, Mr. Nel- 
son notified the staff that no National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association wit- 
ness would appear at the hearing, but 
that a written statement would be filed 
with the committee at a later date. 

Mr. President, I ask that the telegram 
just alluded to be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1957. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Senate Interior and Insular 
Agara Committee, Washington, 

Have been advised that your Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs will hold hearings on 
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S. 2047 at Klamath Falls, Oreg., on October 
2 and 3, and Portland, Oreg., on October 4. 
Will a subsequent Washington, D. C., hearing 
be held on this measure by your subcom- 
mittee? If so, can we receive assurance from 
you that we will be granted opportunity to 
testify? If no Washington, D. C., hearing is 
planned, we respectfully request opportunity 
to make our position known on 8, 2047 either 
at Klamath Falls hearing or Portland hear- 
ing by oral testimony or by filing a formal 
statement for the record. 
A. Z. NELSON, 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
have all heard many times the adage 
about the right hand not knowing what 
the left hand is doing. That is an accu- 
rate description of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association in connec- 
tion with our hearings on S. 2047. Not- 
withstanding the request to testify in the 
telegram of September 18, 1957, and the 
telephone conversation with Nation- 
al Lumber Manufacturers Association 
spokesman on September 19, their Mr. 
Henry Bahr wrote to Richard L. Cal- 
laghan, chief clerk of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, on Sep- 
tember 19, complaining that no notice 
was given of our hearings. I request that 
this letter, together with Mr. Callaghan’s 
response of October 25, 1957, be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1957. 
Mr. RICHARD L, CALLAGHAN, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CALLAGHAN: In order to carry 
out our responsibility to keep our industry 
informed of developments in Washington 
which concern them, we have written on sev- 
eral occasions to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and other Con- 
gressional committees requesting that we be 
advised of hearings or other actions on meas- 
ures pending in the respective committees 
affecting the lumber business. Recognizing 
that Congressional committees generally have 
a tremendous administrative workload, we 
try to limit our requests for information to 
bills which we believe to be of considerable 
importance to our industry, in order to avoid 
unnecessary burdening of the committee 
staffs. 

For the convenience of the committee staff 
we have enclosed with our letters a memo- 
randum intended to be included in the com- 
mittee's active bill file containing a reminder 
to notify us in the event hearings or other 
action is scheduled. Our experience has been 
that this system has worked quite effectively 
with most Congressional committees and has 
even been commended by the staff of several. 

We understand that your committee re- 
cently sent letters to many persons and or- 
ganizations announcing hearings on Senator 
NEUBERGER’S bill S. 2047. Although on May 31 
of this year, we wrote the chairman of the 
Senate Interior Affairs Committee requesting 
that we be advised of any scheduling of hear- 
ings on that bill, we did not receive a letter 
from your office. We learned of the hearings 
purely by chance some time after they were 
scheduled. 

Since the Congress is currently in adjourn- 
ment we do not have the advantage of the 
daily listing of scheduled hearings published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. However, we 
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need to get timely information with respect 
to hearings during this recess period on legis- 
lation of importance to our industry pending 
before your committee. 

Apparently our present plan is not ade- 
quate. One alternative would be daily tele- 
phone or personal calls to your office, but we 
are sure such calls would soon become a nui- 
sance. It would be most helpful if you could 
suggest some other plan through which we 
can be assured of accomplishing our purpose 
without unduly burdening you or your staff. 

Your cooperation will be much appreciated, 

Sincerely, 
Henry BAHR, 
Vice President and General Counsel. 
OCTOBER 25, 1957. 
Mr. Henry BAHR, 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bane: I have been away from 
the city for several weeks on committee 
business, thus the delay in acknowledging 
your letter of September 19. 

We have always attempted to accommo- 
date those parties who communicate to the 
committee an interest in receiving advance 
notification of hearings the committee may 
schedule on legislation coming within our 
jurisdiction. Our limited staff is unable to 
send out notices automatically to all parties 
who may have an interest in our com- 
mittee’s business, but we do, as I have men- 
tioned, try to satisfy the specific requests 
we receive. 

The staff members who handled the Ore- 
gon hearings on S. 2047 were instructed to 
give adequate publicity to the proposed hear- 
ings held in Klamath Falls and Portland. 
They advised me that they discussed the 
question of these particular hearings with Mr. 
Nelson of your office at least a month prior 
to the actual hearing dates. While the pri- 
mary purpose of these hearings was to afford 
the people in the region a chance to testify, 
your organization was scheduled to testify as 
it had requested, although it did not do so 
ultimately. 

It is my understanding that the hearing 
record is still open and that Mr. Nelson has 
been advised that any statement your or- 
ganization may wish to submit for the 
record will be included in the official hear- 
ing record. 

You may be assured that we shall con- 
tinue to make every reasonable effort to 
afford all interested parties advance 
information with respect to proposed hear- 
ings if they express to the committee an in- 
terest in receiving such information. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. CALLAGHAN, 
Chief Clerk, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the completion of our October 
hearings, but on the last day on which 
the hearing record was open to receive 
supplemental statements, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association came 
forth with a multipage letter expressing 
its views on S. 2047. Of course, the sub- 
committee hearing was over and no 
member of the committee could then 
question the association’s recommenda- 
tions. 

NLMA HAS DECLINED TO TESTIFY PERSONALLY 

Mr. President, it is also interesting that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation spokesman came to the com- 
mittee chamber and read the transcript 
before filing his statement. Thus, in ef- 
fect, he took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to condemn or attack other points 
of view without running the risk of sub- 
mitting his views to questioning. 
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Early in January of this year I intro- 
duced, by request, S. 3051, the bill sub- 
mitted by Secretary Seaton, and hear- 
ings were promptly scheduled on that 
bill because it differed substantially with 
S. 2047. On January 20, a copy of S. 
3051, together with a covering letter and 
statement by me on the proposal, was 
sent to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, and some 20 other 
companies and associations in the lum- 
ber industry, notifying them that hear- 
ings were scheduled for February 3, 4, 
and 5, and asking whether they wished to 
appear and testify. Mr. Bahr acknowl- 
edged my January 20 letter on January 
22, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his response be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Thank you for 
your letter of January 20 transmitting your 
recent statement regarding the Klamath 
Indian Reservation and a copy of S. 3051 
including related documents. We will give 
this material our careful study. 

It is unlikely that we will request an 
opportunity for a representative of this asso- 
ciation to appear at hearings on S. 3051 and 
S. 2047 which are scheduled for February 3, 
4,and 5. We wrote you on October 30, 1957, 
conveying our views on S. 2047. These views 
were published in the hearings record (be- 
ginning on p. 267) and since we have had 
no reason to alter our views since that date, 
they can be interpreted as bearing on some 
of the principles set forth in S. 3051 as well. 
It is possible however that we will wish to 
supplement our previous statement and com- 


-ment on some features of the proposals con- 


tained in S. 3051 which differ from your 
previous bill. 

We appreciate your invitation to partici- 
pate in the proceedings on this very im- 
portant matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry BAHR, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Believing that an 
organization such as the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association—which 
claims to represent a substantial seg- 
ment of the lumber industry—could 
provide us with beneficial testimony on 
S. 3051, I again wrote to Mr. Bahr on 
January 24, inviting his association to 
appear at the hearings. I ask that my 
letter and the reply to my letter, dated 
January 28, be placed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1958. 
Mr. Henry BAHR, 
General Counsel, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BAHR: Thank you for your letter 
of January 22, in which you state that it is 
unlikely that a representative of your asso- 
ciation will appear to testify at the Klamath 
Indian hearings to be held on February 3, 4, 
and 5. 

It is my feeling that since there is a vast 
difference between the administration's bill, 
S5. 3051, and the bill on which you submitted 
a statement, S. 2047, you should have some- 
one from your association appear and give 
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us the benefit of your views on this new Dill. 
Furthermore, no one from your association 
appeared at our October hearings, and sub- 
committee members may be desirous of ob- 
taining your views firsthand. 

I hope you will reconsider your position, 
because it is quite probable that no addi- 
tional hearings will be held by the subcom- 
mittee to consider this most important 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Your letter of 
January 24 regarding the Klamath Indian 
hearings scheduled for February 3-5, 1958, 
arrived while Mr. Bahr is on an extended trip 
in the South. The date of Mr. Bahr’s return 
is indefinite—he to return early next 
week, however, and I shall see that your letter 
is immediately brought to his attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH HOLCOMBE, 
Secretary to Mr. Bahr. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the adverse impact Public Law 
587 will have on the lumber industry in 
the Pacific Northwest, if carried out un- 
der its present terms, I next sent the 
following telegram to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, under 
date of January 31, 1958: 

As you may know, our Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Senate holding hearings 
on the Klamath question February 3, 4, 
and 5. We will consider administration 
alternative bill as well as Federal purchase 
bill. Administration bill contains such con- 
troversial features as sale of timber in large 
blocs and requiring sustained-yield covenant 
to run with land sold into private ownership. 
Am assuming organization with your active 
interest in policies affecting lumber indus- 
try will want to express its views on questions 
this significant and vital. Please advise 
which day your spokesmen or representatives 
desire to testify so committee schedule may 
be prepared. 

NLMA RELIES UPON HIT-AND-RUN MANEUVERS 


While the hearings were in progress, 
no response to this telegram was received, 
nor did the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association make any attempt to 
testify during the 6 days of hearings. 
I will say this—a representative of the 
association did sit in the committee room 
and listen to witness after witness present 
views on the pending bills. Then, true 
to form, on February 19—the last day 
on which statements could be accepted— 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 


sociation submitted a five-page attack on . 


the legislation, recommending S. 3051 not 
be enacted. Again, no opportunity was 
available to committee members to ques- 
tion the association’s spokesman. 

Mr. President, no sooner had the In- 
dian Subcommittee acted on S. 3051, and 
sent the bill to the full Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee than the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s squad of lobbyists descended on 
committee members, urging defeat of the 
bill. I took it upon myself to bring to 
the attention of the general public, and 
particularly the people of Oregon who 
have such a vital stake in the Klamath 
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termination program, the deplorable tac- 
tics being used by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association against 
S. 3051. My criticisms must have hit a 
vital spot in the association’s armor, for 
on March 27 there ensued an exchange 
of telegrams between the association and 
me. I ask that the two communications 
be inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1958. 
Hon, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Statements made by you on the Senate 
fioor and published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and statements attributed to you 
appearing in the Oregon press indicate a 
serious misunderstanding of actions taken 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation on Klamath Indian Reservation 
termination legislation now before Congress. 
On October 30, 1957, we wrote you a 2,142- 
word letter on your bill, S. 2047, which would 
provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of all tribal lands of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians. We pointed out to you 
that your bill would deprive private indus- 
try and private persons, including the 
Klamath Indians, of the opportunity of own- 
ing forest land in the pine area of Oregon, 
where more than two-thirds of such land 
is already in public control. We expressed 
confidence that private enterprise, if given 
opportunity, would provide good steward- 
ship for the Klamath timberlands. Our let- 
ter to you was published in the hearing 
record on 8S. 2047. Opposition to your bill 
was taken only after careful consideration 
of the many problems involved. Our de- 
tailed position had not been established on 
your bill at the time of your hearings in 
Portland, Oreg., in early October. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958, we wrote you a 2,255-word 
letter stating our views on S. 3051, the ad- 
ministration bill regarding the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation. This letter, too, was pub- 
lished in the hearing record. We believe 
the above two letters set forth in good time 
and in detail our position on the timberland 
aspects of 8S. 2047 and S. 3051. Copies of 
the letters were sent to all members of the 
Senate Interior Committee, to the commit- 
tee staff, to the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture, and others. Discussions were 
held between members of our staff and the 
committee staff, In addition, and to fur- 
ther clarify our views on S. 3051, we wired 
the members of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee as follows: 

“Understand Senate Interior Committee 
will consider S. 3051 relating to the disposal 
of the Klamath Indian lands on Tuesday, 
March 18. We respectfully urge that you 
oppose this bill because: 

“(1) Since there would be few, if any, 
private purchasers under the conditions im- 
posed, the cost to the Federal Government 
is likely to exceed $100 million; 

“(2) It proposes dangerous policy of Fed- 
eral control over private purchasers of tim- 
berlands for 100 years; 

“(3) It would not reflect wishes of many 
Indian owners who have supported Public 
Law 587; 

“(4) It would bypass the act of March 1, 
1911, placing responsibility for review of na- 
tional forest expansion on the National For- 
est Reservation Commission; 

“(5) It would arbitrarily and improperly 
establish market value by statutory edict; 

“(6) It places no requirement on Federal 
Government to practice sustained yield on 
land it acquires; 

“(7) It would probably result in endless 
court litigation in future years. Details of 
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these objections are In our February 19 let- 
ter to Senator NEUBERGER, copy of which was 
sent you.” 

In view of the foregoing, we cannot un- 
derstand your charges that we failed to sub- 
mit our views for questioning and analysis 
by subcommittee members and staff. Speak- 
ing as we do for a major part of the Na- 
tion’s lumber industry and for the principles 
of private enterprise, we believe that private 
ownership of commercial property rather 
than Federal ownership is essential if our 
private enterprise system is to continue in 
this Nation. This is an important aspect of 
the Klamath problem and accounts for much 
of our concern since solution of the Klamath 
problem will establish a pattern for other 
termination actions throughout the country. 

Finally, as stated in our letter of October 
30, 1957, we believe that the sale of the 
Klamath timberlands under Public Law 587 
to private bidders under reasonable terms 
and over a reasonable time period to prevent 
overly rapid sale of timberlands and to in- 
crease revenues to the Indians would pro- 
vide a solution to the Klamath problem 
which would be in the best interests of both 
the Indian owners and the general public. 
We are always ready to discuss with you and 
other members of the committee problems of 
mutual concern. We assume that you un- 
derstood our position on these two bills. If 
you do not, kindly advise us relative to any 
questions you may have. 

MORTIMER B. DOYLE, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
March 27, 1958. 
Mr. Mortimer B. DOYLE, 

Executive Vice President, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding your telegram of March 27, I still 
stand by my original statement that neither 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion nor the Western Pine Association, which 
now are spearheading opposition to legisla- 
tion seeking to solve the Klamath situation, 
ever chose to appear before the Senate Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee despite several inyita- 
tions to do so. Many other groups and in- 
dividuals were willing to submit their views 
to committee scrutiny and questioning. 
Your organizations never did so, nor have you 
ever satisfactorily explained your failure in 
this respect. Your telegram stated “We are 
always ready to discuss with you and other 
members of the committee problems of mu- 
tual concern.” In view of this statement, 
I would welcome your reasons for declining 
my repeated invitations to appear before the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee while our hear- 
ings were in process both in Oregon and 
in the National Capital. It is significant 
that your letters attacking S. 2047 were sub- 
mitted after hearings on that bill had closed 
in Oregon, and that your letter attacking 
S. 3051 was submitted after hearings on that 
bill had closed in Washington, D. C. If 
the procedure so cavalierly adopted by you 
were to become general, there would be no 
purpose in the time and expense of Con- 
gressional hearings. Letters submitted uni- 
laterally are no substitute for orderly analy- 
sis and questioning of highly controversial 
and dogmatic opinions such as those your 
organizations are voicing with respect to 
Klamath Reservation bills, both those by 
the Eisenhower administration and by me. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Happily, the best 
efforts of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association failed to find a single 
supporter who would champion its un- 
sound arguments against S. 3051. I be- 
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lieve that fact, in itself, demonstrates 
the weakness of the specious arguments 
made by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Mr. President, there has come to my 
attention a copy of a recent letter to the 
chairman of the House Indian Subcom- 
mittee from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, signed by Mr. Nils 
Hult of Junction City, Oreg., as chair- 
man of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association’s committee on forest 
management, in opposition to S. 3051. 
If Mr. Hult’s recommendations to the 
House subcommittee are adopted, the 
people of Oregon can expect a chaotic 
economic situation in the pine timber 
industry. 

I also want to call to public attention 
that some segments of the lumber indus- 
try have just suggested to the President 
of the United States that Mr. Nils Hult 
be appointed to the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion provided for by S. 846, which is now 
before the President for signature. I 
was cosponsor of S. 846. 

NLMA POLICIES WOULD IMPERIL WILDLIFE 

RESOURCES 

Through the Forest Industries Coun- 
cil, which consists of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association and two 
pulp and paper associations, I was 
solicited by letter to support Mr. Hult 
for appointment. Here is a man who, 
as a National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation spokesman, recommends that 
the administration’s Klamath legislation 
be rejected. He would let this vital 
Indian reservation be sold on a cut-out- 
and-get-out basis. He would leave to 
whim the conservation of soil and water. 
He opposes the assuring of sustained 
yield. He would place the vital Klamath 
Reservation on the auction block, de- 
spite the risk that a valuable nesting, 
feeding, and resting area for 80 percent 
of the ducks and geese on the great 
Pacific flyway might be destroyed. 

Mr. President, the House committee 
has given long consideration to the 
Klamath problem. The House subcom- 
mittee visited the reservation last year. 
They held several hearings during this 
session. Representative ALBERT C. ULL- 
MAN, who is a member of the subcommit- 
tee and who represents the Second Ore- 
gon District where this reservation lies, 
has worked long and hard and capably 
on this difficult problem. He, too, was 
available for discussion of matters. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has never appeared before the 
House committee. They have used the 
same hit-and-run, 1lth-hour tactics 
over in the House to attack this bill that 
they attempted in the Senate. Such tac- 
tics do them no credit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter that Mr. Nils Hult 
sent to Representative HALEY, and my 
reply to Mr. Hult, be made a part of the 
Record. My letter to Mr. Hult speaks 
for itself, I trust. It constitutes my posi- 
tion on the situation which I have dis- 
cussed. 

CIV—783 
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There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior 
and Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter outlines 
the position of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association with regard to the 
overall problem of terminating Federal trus- 
teeship over the Klamath Indians of Oregon. 
Specifically, it sets forth our opposition to 
the provisions of S. 3051. 

Our views regarding this matter have been 
furnished to the Indian Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs on previous occasions. On Octo- 
ber 30, 1957, we addressed a letter to Senator 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, chairman of the sub- 
committee containing our views in connec- 
tion with S. 2047. A similar letter regarding 
S. 3051 was addressed to Senator NEUBERGER 
on February 19, 1958. Both communications 
were made a part of the Senate hearings. 

At the outset, we should like to make clear 
that we appreciate the fact that termination 
of such Federal trusteeship presents an ex- 
ceedingly complicated legislative problem. 
We also realize full well that the Congress 
and especially you and your subcommittee 
have given long and serious thought to the 
difficult business of unraveling the Gordian 
knot arising from the desire of the Klamaths 
and the Federal Government to terminate 
the ward-guardian relationship which has 
persisted for so many years. 

As an association representing the lumber 
industry of the United States, our views, as 
they pertain to the termination of Federal 
trusteeship over the Klamath Indians, are 
predicated on two basic convictions: (1) 
That the nature of the ownership of the 
Klamath timberlands should not be altered 
from private to Federal, and (2) that the 
rights of the Indians be completely respected. 

Retention of the maximum possible pro- 
portion of forest land in private taxpaying 
ownership has long been the keystone of the 
forest policy of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. More than one-fourth 
of the commercial forest land and 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s sawtimber is today in 
Government ownership and control. 

In their present status, the Klamath 
timberlands are privately owned and the fact 
that the guardian and the ward have agreed 
to a termination of that relationship should 
not be construed to mean that the guardian 
has a vested right to future ownership or 
control of those lands. It is our under- 
standing that the official representatives of 
the Indian owners approved Public Law 587, 
as amended, and that they thereby approved 
of public sale as the manner of property dis- 
posal rather than disposal to the Federal 
Government. In our opinion any proposed 
change in Public Law 587 should be made 
only with the full concurrence of the Indian 
owners of the Klamath Reservation. The 
Klamath assets are the property of the In- 
dians and it is for them to decide what 
should be done with their property. 


GOVERNMENT EDICTS ARE NOT NECESSARY TO 
INSURE PROPER FORESTRY PRACTICES 


Individuals and groups proposing changes 
in Public Law 587, as reflected in the several 
bills before your subcommittee, indicate that 
they have great fear that the Klamath 
timberlands, as an t resource, will 
be ravished and lost should title to those 
lands be acquired. by the lumber industry. 
S. 3051, as passed by the United States Sen- 
ate, contains a requirement for a 100-year 
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sustained-yield covenant. We believe that 
Government edicts are not necessary to in- 
sure and responsible forestry prac- 
tices on privately owned land. Industrial 
forestry is demonstrating its willingness and 
capacity to insure a continuing supply of 
forest products through good management 
and sustained-yield practices. That this 
fact is recognized by the Federal Government 
itself is evident from page 305 of Forest Re- 
source Report No. 14, Timber Resources for 
America’s Future (Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture) wherein it 
states: 

“Although industry holdings comprise only 
13 percent of the commercial forests, they 
include some of the most accessible, produc- 
tive, and well-managed forests—a significant 
part of the Nation’s timber resources. These 
industrial ownerships, therefore, must be 
counted on to supply a sizable share of the 
Nation’s future wood requirements. Forest 
industry may be of even larger significance 
through demonstration, education, and as- 
sistance to other private forest landowners 
who supply most of the raw material for 
wood-using plants. The forest industries also 
are in a position to influence the cutting 
practices of the independent logging op- 
erators who cut timber on farm and other 
private forest ownerships for delivery to 
wood-manufacturing plants.” 

That the lumber industry is capable of 
maintaining sound forestry management 
policies can be viewed as a fact in the Klam- 
ath area itself. The principle of tree farm- 
ing has been accepted by Oregon’s lumber 
industry with vigor and enthusiasm. By 
May 1, 1958, there existed in the State of 
Oregon 327 tree farms, involving a total acre- 
age of 3,984,825 acres. Of this total, 107 
tree farms, involving a total acreage of 1,618,- 
756 acres, existed in eastern Oregon, the area 
in which the Klamath forest lands are lo- 
cated. Located within the exterior bound- 
aries of the Klamath Reservation is an 83,000- 
acre private tree farm. 

Participation in the tree farm movement 
ranges from the very small to the very large. 
Oregon is in second place among the tree 
farm States, topped narrowly only by Flor- 
ida. The tree farm program is open to all 
private forest land owners and has quick- 
ened interest as a cash crop. It has shown 
steady growth in Oregon and now, after 14 
years, appears to be entering its period of 
greatest expansion. 

The forestry practices on private 
lands in the United States have resulted 
from improved economic conditions and the 
application of better knowledge. For the 
timber owner in our present-day economy it 
is just good business to maintain his hold- 
ings on an ever-productive basis. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
feels that such a covenant as is contemplated 
in S. 3051 is something peculiarly new in the 
United States, alien to our traditional con- 
cept of individual responsibilities for proper 
land stewardship. We believe our fear that 
it constitutes a dangerous precedent for the 
further control of private property by the 
Federal Government is understandable. 
Government edict and imposition of police 
power will not promote, but discourage pri- 
vate enterprise. 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP DOES NOT INSURE INTEN= 
SIVE SUSTAINED-YIELD MANAGEMENT 

Those who advocate Federal purchase of 
the Klamath Reservation lands seem to be of 
the opinion that the timber resource con- 
tained therein is certain to be maintained 
under intensive sustained-yield practices. 
It is the purpose of Federal law to encourage 
such practices on federally owned commer- 
cial forest lands. The law (16 U. S. C. 475) 
as it applies to the national forests provides 
administrators with considerable discretion 
when it states that the “national forests 
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shall be as far as practicable controlled and 
administered * * * to furnish a continuous 
supply of timber * * *.” If it is not prac- 
ticable for the Federal Government, in the 
eyes of the administrators in charge, to fur- 

~ nish a continuous supply of timber on any 
national forests, it may not do so. Also, the 
term “continuous supply” may be construed 
to be less impelling than the words “sustained 
yield.” In its 1950 study entitled “The 
Progress of Forestry” the American Forestry 
Association showed that only about one- 
third of the commercial forest lands admin- 
istered by the Federal Government were op- 
erated on a sustained-yield basis. Although 
the situation has likely improved since 1950, 
it is doubtful that today more than 50 per- 
cent of the Federal commercial timberland 
holdings are under intensive sustained yield 
forest management. A review of data com- 
piled by the Forest Service for fiscal year 
1956 reveals that approximately 50 percent 
of all the national forests had an actual cut 
of timber less than the allowable cut of tim- 
ber established for the development of sus- 
tained-yield forestry. In many cases the 
actual cut was substantially less than the 
allowable cut. This indicates that the na- 
tional forests have a long way to go before 
annual and even short-term periodic sus- 
tained yield becomes an accomplishment on 
all of the national forests. The stringent 
sustained-yield requirements contemplated 
to be imposed by law on the private pur- 
chaser under provisions of S. 3051 should 
apply with equal force to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


PRIVATE PURCHASE OF KLAMATH FOREST LANDS 
CAN REFLECT FAIR VALUES 


The purchase of the Klamath timberlands 
by private enterprise would involve substan- 
tial investments, based for the most part on 
stable ownership and long-range manage- 
ment objectives. Judging from experience, 
public sale under Public Law 587 as amended 
will result in the extension of the tree farm 
movement to the timberlands sold. If pri- 
vate enterprise, therefore, is accorded the 
opportunity of buying the timberlands in fee 
simple at a properly appraised current fair 
market value, it is believed that such timber- 
lands will be sold, judging from expressions 
of interest which have come to our attention. 

It should be emphasized that the term ap- 
praised current fair market value is used 
here in its usual legal sense to mean an 
estimate of the highest price arrived at in 
@ public sale between informed and willing 
buyers and an informed and willing seller 
under the special circumstances included 
in Public Law 587 as amended which govern 
the period of time during which the Govern- 
ment as the seller is required to dispose of the 
property through the individual sale of many 
timberland tracts in a specific area. It is 
obvious that if the appraised prices placed 
on the tracts are higher than the market 
will accept, few sales will be made. It is 
also clear that the appraised current fair 
market value of a tract of timberland is, or 
should be, an expression of the highest bid 
price in the market place made by a bidder 
acceptable to the seller. When value is so 
determined there can exist only one value for 
the same piece of property at a given time. 
It is believed that Public Law 587 intended 
that the appraisal of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation property should be made on the 
basis of its fair market value and that this 
term was used in the sense here suggested. 
THE AREA ECONOMY CAN BE BETTER SERVED BY 

PRIVATE PURCHASE 

Federal ownership accounts for 51 percent 
of the land area in the State of Oregon with 
54 percent of the total commercial timber- 
land area being owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, 59 percent of the 
live sawtimber volume on commercial forest 
lands in Oregon is Federal property. Federal 
acquisition of some 745,000 acres of Klam- 
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ath timberlands will add significantly to the 
extent of Federal lands and timber holdings 
in Oregon. The Klamath timberlands are 
private lands held in trust by the United 
States and are not taxable. Acquisition by 
private bidders would place these lands on 
the tax rolls; Federal acquisition will mean 
they are forever lost as sources of tax revenue 
to counties already overburdened with a nar- 
row tax base existing as a result of Federal 
holdings. 


UNLIKELY THAT PRIVATE INDUSTRY WILL BE 
WILLING TO BID UNDER S. 3051 


It is our belief that the covenant and other 
restrictive provisions contained in S. 3051 
will make its practical effect nearly identical 
to that of legislative proposals pending before 
your subcommittee calling for outright Fed- 
eral purchase of the Klamath Reservation 
lands. The 100-year covenant contains not 
only requirements for sustained yleld man- 
agement of the Klamath timber, but also 
imposes conditions requiring the conserva- 
tion of soil and water resources. Federal 
control over these lands under the provi- 
sions of S, 3051 will continue for 100 years. 
During this period conditions and circum- 
stances may change considerably and it is 
dificult to imagine any timber owner not 
being in technical violation at some time 
during this long period. The risk of violating 
a Government edict is so great that private 
bidders are not likely to be interested in the 
purchase of these lands. 

It might be mentioned here that any de- 
termination of the Federal Government to 
insist on the 100-year covenant requiring 
sustained-yield practices in a sudden and 
strange departure from relatively recent 
statements of position by the Department of 
Interior. In reporting to the Honorable 
Clair Engle, chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives with regard to H. R, 9280, a 
bill to provide for the formulation of a plan 
for control of the property of the Menominee 
Indian Tribe, the Department of Interior in 
its letter of February 24, 1956, stated: 

“Under present law the tribe has complete 
freedom to develop any type of plan for the 
future management of its property that it 
wants. This bill would restrict that free- 
dom by requiring the tribal forest to be pre- 
served forever on a sustained-yield basis, and 
presumably would lay the groundwork for a 
future request for Federal financing to com- 
pensate individual Indians who wish to con- 
vert their interest in the tribal asset into 
money. The Menominee termination legis- 
lation already enacted granted to the Me- 
nominee Indians the same rights with re- 
spect to their property that other citizens 
have. We believe that the tribe should 
not be placed under special restraints by 
Federal law.” 

Elsewhere in the Senate-passed version of 
S. 3051 it is provided, “the conveying instru- 
ments for each sale pursuant to this sub- 
section shall also provide for a reversion of 
title to the lands to the United States * * * 
in the event a final judgment against the 
United States is recovered by the tribe based 
on inadequate sale price and the grantee does 
not within 60 days thereafter pay the judg- 
ment on behalf of the United States.” S. 
8051 provides that the realization value 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior which is defined to be the same as 
fair market value. The propriety of legis- 
lating fair market value in this manner 
might well be questioned, However, be that 
as it may, the above-quoted provision re- 
quires that a successful bidder be finan- 
cially accountable in the event the Indians 
should press litigation requiring additional 
payment for their lands over the price they 
received; a price over which the grantee has 
very little, if any, control. 

Thus, the successful bidder, or grantee, 
would find himself in possession of property 
for which he has no clear title, In the face 
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of such circumstances it is difficult to imag- 
ine a responsible firm risking its financial 
resources on property, the title to which is 
impeded by the highly unusual provisions 
cited above. 

Additional language to discourage private 
bidding for the Klamath forest lands is con- 
tained in S. 3051. On page 7, subsection 
(h), the purchaser is required to give to the 
Federal Government the right to use all 
roads located on the tribal lands. Unless a 
prospective bidder can negotiate a long-term 
agreement with the United States, setting 
forth reasonable terms and conditions of 
road use, including equitable payment for 
such use, it is unlikely that a sale to such a 
prospective bidder would be consummated. 

Under the provisions of S. 3051, in order 
to bid on a tract of the Klamath Reservation 
lands, a prospective purchaser must submit 
a management plan for the approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture before his bid can be 
accepted by the Secretary of Interior. Once 
accepted, the management plan becomes a 
part of the 100 year covenant. In the event 
the purchaser at some subsequent date 
decides to sell this property, the covenant, 
with its accompanying management plan, 
will likely be considered a title encum- 
brance with a consequent depressing effect 
on the price of the property. 

On the basis of the reasons cited above we 
can but conclude that prospective purchasers 
of the Klamath timberlands will be effec- 
tively discouraged from bidding by the vari- 
ous provisions contained in S. 8051. This dis- 
tinct probability is clearly recognized by the 
proponents of S. 3051 since the legislation 
contains language authorizing Federal ac- 
quisition of all Klamath lands for which bids 
are not received or awarded. 


FEDERAL PURCHASE OF KLAMATH RESERVATION 
LANDS IGNORES LAWFUL PROCEDURES 


Aside from the strong arguments which 
can be raised against further Federal acquisi- 
tion of land in the State of Oregon on the 
basis of ideological principle the proposed 
Federal acquisition under S. 3051 ignores 
established and lawful procedures. The act 
of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), is referred to 
in S. 3051. This act, among other things, 
provides for a National Forest Reservation 
Commission consisting of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior and Army and four 
Members of Congress. The act states that 
such Commission was “* * * created and au- 
thorized to consider and pass upon such lands 
as may be recommended for purchase * * * 
and to fix the price or prices at which such 
lands may be purchased and no purchases 
shall be made of any lands until such lands 
have been duly approved for purchase by 
said Commission.” 

S. 3051 would set aside this traditional pro- 
cedure under which land aggregating almost 
19 million acres has been added to the na- 
tional forests over a 47-year period. If the 
Klamath timberlands are to be added to the 
national forest system, we believe the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission should 
consider and pass on the transaction in keep- 
ing with the desire of Congress expressed in 
the act of March 1, 1911. 


PRECEDENT-MAKING EFFECT OF $. 3051 SHOULD 
BE RECOGNIZED 

The possibility that the Klamath Indians 
may sue the Federal Government for further 
compensation for their lands is recognized 
on page 4, lines 4-16, of S. 3051 as passed by 
the Senate. The Department of Interior has 
recommended that the grantee be relieved of 
financial responsibility for future judgments 
but the fact remains that the Indians, at 
some later date, may bring suit against the 
Government to recover what they feel may be 
a more fair price for the land p 
either by private bidders or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It then seems impossible to as- 
sume that the $90 million authorized by 
S. 3051 represents the final and total extent 
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of Federal funds to be disbursed in connec- 
tion with the Klamath termination. 

Of even more serious consequence is the 
probability that, if enacted into law, S. 3051 
will either become the accepted formula for 
future termination acts or that it will de- 
velop into such an expensive obligation on 
the Federal Treasury that an orderly pro- 
gram to terminate Federal trusteeship over 
all tribes of Indians will be impossible to 
maintain. If the Klamath timberlands are 
acquired by the Federal Government it is 
not unreasonable to assume that S. 3051 will 
set the precedent for the purchase of tim- 
berlands on other Indian reservations. It 
has been estimated that there are on Indian 
reservations and in tribal ownership some 
5 million acres of commercial timberlands 
with some 30 billion to 35 billion board-feet 
of timber. Furthermore, some 35 million 
acres of tribal Indian reservation grazing and 
woodland, in addition to the 5 million acres 
of timberland, are held in trust by the 
United States for the Indians. It is likely 
that some of these lands contain petroleum, 
mineral and mining values. If S. 3051 is to 
become the formula for future termination 
acts the cost to the American taxpayer for 
Federal purchase of these lands and assets 
will be staggering indeed. 


PUBLIC LAW 587 REPRESENTS EQUITABLE MEANS 
FOR TERMINATION 


Public Law 587 was approved by the De- 
partment of Interior, the Klamath Indians, 
and was approved by the Congress only after 
thoughtful deliberation. It is our belief 
that it represents a fair and equitable means 
for the termination of Federal trusteeship 
over the Klamath Indians. Perhaps the 
time provided in Public Law 587, as amend- 
ed, is not long enough in duration to pro- 
vide for the most advantageous sale of 
assets. The period should be sufficiently long 
so that all interested parties could fully 
deyelop and complete their plans of acqui- 
sition as well as plans for the development 
of utilization facilities. Certainly, the full- 
est consideration should be given in this 
connection to such period as would concur- 
rently provide maximum returns to the In- 
dian owners for their property. Your sub- 
committee may want to consider the possi- 
bility of providing a longer time period for 
the sale of the Klamath assets. Also, in 
view of the fact that Public Law 587 appar- 
ently requires payment in full at the time 
of sale, the subcommittee might give some 
thought to the desirability of amendatory 
language permitting purchasers to make in- 
stallment payments over a reasonable length 
of time. Such procedures might well create 
& broader market for the timberlands at 
sale prices that refiect fair market values, 


ALTERNATIVES OTHER THAN S. 3051 ARE 
AVAILABLE 


For reasons cited earlier in this letter we 
vigorously oppose the provisions of S. 3051 
which we feel have as their major purpose 
that of adding the Klamath Reservation 
lands to the holdings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is possible that the subcom- 
mittee and the Congress in general share 
this feeling but it is also unwilling to per- 
mit the present Public Law 587 to be ful- 
filled. With that thought in mind we are 
taking the liberty of suggesting the follow- 
ing alternatives for your consideration: 

(1) Deletion from Public Law 587 of the 
language providing for withdrawal from the 
tribe. By so doing the termination of Fed- 
eral trusteeship would be accomplished. 
The tribe would receive title to all its assets 
now held in trust for it by the United 
States, and it is believed that the tribe 
would consequently have no further claim 
against the United States. Withdrawal 
from the tribe by individual Indian mem- 
bers would be possible after termination but 
the withdrawal machinery itself would be 
developed by the tribe. 
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(2) Formation of an Indian-owned cor- 
poration to own and operate the Klamath 
Reservation lands and assets. Provisions 
for such an alternative are contained in 
Public Law 587. Again, withdrawal of indi- 
vidual Indian members would still be possi- 
ble but would be accomplished through pro- 
cedures agreed upon by the tribe and the 
corporation. On assigning title of the lands 
and assets to the corporation, the Federal 
Government would be relieved of any future 
responsibility or obligation. 

It should be emphasized that the $90 
million disbursement of Federal funds im- 
mediately contemplated in S. 3051 would 
be unnecessary if Public Law 587 were 
allowed to become effective. Neither would 
it be necessary if the Congress elected to 
pursue either of the alternatives suggested 
above. 

To summarize our position, we oppose 
S. 3051 because: (1) Government edicts are 
not necessary to insure proper forestry prac- 
tices; (2) Federal ownership does not in- 
sure intensive sustained yield management; 
(3) private purchase of Klamath forest 
lands can reflect fair values; (4) the area 
economy can be better served by private 
purchase; (5) Federal purchase of Klamath 
Reservation forest lands ignores lawful pro- 
cedures; (6) enactment of S. 3051 would 
create a dangerous precedent; (7) Public 
Law 587 represents an equitable means for 
termination; and (8) alternatives other 
than S. 3051 are available to the Congress. 

In conclusion, we would like to again 
remind you that we are mindful of the 
serious and perplexing task confronting you. 
It is our hope that our expression of beliefs 
and views with regard to this difficult mat- 
ter will be helpful to you and your subcom- 
mittee. It is our understanding that the 
hearing record is being held open for writ- 
ten statements and we would accordingly 
appreciate this letter being made a part of 
that record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nits HULT, 
Chairman, Committee on Forest 
Management, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 
JUNCTION CITY, OREG. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 23, 1958. 
Mr. Nits HULT, 
Hult Lumber Co., 
Junction City, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. HULT: I note that you, as chair- 
man of the committee on forest management 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, are now circulating to Members of 
Congress extremely strong denunciations of 
S. 3051, the Klamath termination amend- 
ment unanimously passed by the Senate. Yet 
I do not recall you or your organization ever 
appearing before either a Senate or House 
committee to present these views in open 
hearing. Can you be proud of such a per- 
formance, Mr. Hult? 

Let me contrast your behavior with that 
of Mr. George Weyerhaeuser, who I think is 
an equally prominent lumberman with 
yourself. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, who had some 
doubts about my original Federal purchase 
bill, testified in Portland for some 90 min- 
utes before my subcommittee and submitted 
to extensive questioning with respect to his 
statements. This is the traditional method 
of resolving mutually different ideas in our 
country—not your way of circulating strong 
last-minute declarations which you evidently 
are unwilling or unable to defend in an open 
hearing. 

It is disturbing to me that you have let 
your good name be used by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in their 
efforts to thwart a reasonable solution to 
the stern problems posed by Public Law 587. 
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I have endeavored by every possible means 
to encourage the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association to testify on the 
Klamath problem, but they have not. They 
have repeated this sorry performance at every 
stage of deliberation on this matter. They 
were invited to testify at Portland last Oc- 
tober and then declined to do so. Instead, 
they waited until the last day the record 
was open for the October Senate hearings on 
S. 2047 to submit a statement. The same 
procedure was used in the hearings on 
S. 3051. When the bill was up for executive 
consideration in the Senate committee, they 
telegraphed each committee member urging 
its defeat. Again, over in the House, well 
after their opening hearings and when it was 
widely known that the House committee 
would proceed on a legislative markup, they 
persuaded you to apply this 1lth-hour 
assault. 

Your organization is entitled to its views. 
We in the Congress place a very high value on 
the considered expressions of persons and 
groups. We have the task of passing on 
legislation and it is most helpful to sub- 
ject the contentions of various viewpoints 
to questioning. 

My main objection goes to the uniform 
avoidance by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association to give testimony and 
submit views to fair and reasonable cross- 
examination. We in the Congress hold pub- 
lic hearings for a valid purpose. We seek 
not only information, but also desire to in- 
quire so as to enlarge our understanding. 
As we proceeded on the Klamath problem, 
we have been forced to rely upon others to 
attempt to answer substantive questions 
raised by the contentions of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The person who wants to present views 
effectively should avail himself not only of 
the right to file a statement for considera- 
tion prior to a hearing, but should seek to 
testify for the purposes of submitting his 
position to scrutiny and clarification. It is 
most important to bear in mind that we 
know there are several sides to every ques- 
tion, and we endeavor to secure all perti- 
nent information. On at least four occa- 
sions since the Klamath matter has been 
before the Congress, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association has pursued a 
hit-and-run tactic. 

There was neither dissent nor objection to 
S. 3051 in the Senate Committee or on the 
floor of the Senate when we at last reached 
the final question of voting. This bill went 
before the Republican and the Democratic 
policy committees before it reached the 
floor, and was subject to wide publicity. 

Your eight-page letter contains statements 
which I believe are not grounded on facts. 
It makes evident that it would have been 
well for your group to consider whether your 
efforts might not have better ripened if you 
had taken some of the opportunities to 
testify. 

Are you opposed to better assuring soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife conservation on 
a major river basin in your State? Do you 
sincerely believe that the existing law, which 
would subdivide the reservation into 95 or 
more units for the fee-simple sale of timber- 
Tand, will assure conservation goals? If you 
practice sustained yield upon your own land, 
why do you object to it being required upon 
these Indian lands? 

You ask that the nature of the ownership 
of the Klamath timber lands now be altered 
from Federal to private. I see nothing at 
all in your recommendation which would 
assure that this reservation, which has been 
managed under widely commended sustained 
yield forestry for 40 years, would be con- 
tinued. You make no suggestion as to how 
the valuable marsh will be continued as a 
wildlife refuge. You show no concern about 
changes which might adversely affect the 
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waterflow and the needs of the people in 
southwestern Oregon and California. 

Oregon’s State Legislature, Governor 
Holmes, leading conservationists, bankers, 
church and citizens groups, nearly the en- 
tire press, lumbermen, labor unions, Secre- 
tary Seaton, Under Secretary Chilson, and a 
host of others have worked long and hard on 
every aspect of this problem, side by side 
with me as chairman of the Senate Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee. The combined weight 
of their judgment, with due allowance for 
reasonable accommodations for the views 
held by others, persuaded the Senate to 
unanimously adopt S. 3051. 

But still you, as a so-called spokesman of 
the great forest products industry, persist in 
presenting the same discredited arguments 
again at the 11th hour. 

Ever since I have been in Congress I have 
been concerned about the Klamath problem. 
We first went into the subject in our 1955 
timber policy hearings. My door has been 
open, and so has Secretary Seaton’s and 
Under Secretary Chilson’s for discussions of 
this problem, individually or jointly, at any 
time interested groups wished to consult 
and advise. We have proceeded on as com- 
pletely a bipartisan basis as it was humanly 
possible to achieve. 

Of all the groups, only the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association has tried, by 
devices that do it little credit, to continue 
the chaos. As one citizen of Oregon to an- 
other, keeping well in mind the preeminence 
of our State in lumber and pulp production 
and the need to achieve better national un- 
derstanding of the real problems facing this 
industry, I can only say to you that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers _ Associa- 
tion’s activities on the Klamath amendment 
have not helped the industry’s reputation in 
Oregon. 

I want to say this to you in all candor. If 
the Senate bill, which is a good bill, is so 
drastically and radically amended in the 
House committee that it becomes virtually 
unworkable, you and your group will answer 
for decades to come before the bar of public 
opinion in Oregon. I would not envy you 
such a responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


THE GENERAL ANILINE & FILM 
CORP. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, 5 years 
ago, on June 27, 1953, I introduced in the 
United States Senate the first bill to pro- 
yide for the return of private property 
seized under the terms of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 

I believed then, as I do now, that it is 
wrong to confiscate private property—to 
take property without compensation. 
The only exception should þe in cases 
which involve the security of the United 
States, 

In this connection I should like to men- 
tion the case involving the General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. This is a huge chemi- 
cal manufacturing concern of great 
strategic value to the United States. It 
was seized at the beginning of the war 
from a Swiss concern called Interhandel, 
on the ground that Interhandel was 
owned or controlled by Germans. The 
settlement of that issue has been in the 
courts of the United States for a great 
number of years, and the dispute is not 
yet ended. 

Recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision fa- 
vorable to Interhandel which has made 
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any sale of General Aniline impossible 
until after a full trial on the merits of 
the case, which may take years, or unless 
some settlement is made between Inter- 
handel and the Department of Justice. 
It is logical to assume that some attempt 
will be made for such a settlement, in 
view of this Supreme Court decision, and 
the growing sentiment in the United 
States for a return of war assets. 

Before this goes too far, I should like 
to call attention to several factors which 
are not yet clarified in the course of 
events. One disturbing fact is this. 
Amidst this favorable climate for a set- 
tlement or a general disposition of this 
case, it is to be noted that the three big 
banks of Switzerland, headed by the 
Union Bank, began to purchase the con- 
trolling stock of Interhandel. 

This is disturbing to me for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Swiss banks are pro- 
tected by secrecy laws which preclude 
the discovery of the principals for whom 
these banks are acting as agents. The 
banks could be functioning for racket- 
eers or Communists seeking to control 
this vital company through cloaking 
operations. This is a matter of vital 
importance to the United States, and 
it is highly suspicious if the control and 
management of Interhandel is passing 
into the hands of bankers. Incomplete 
press reports emanating from Switzer- 
land indicate that Interhandel’s man- 
aging director is no longer on the board 
of directors. If this also means that 
the operating authority of this company 
will be taken away from a Swiss family 
which has administered this company’s 
affairs for years, then I am very sus- 
picious, and I shall call upon my good 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Easttanp], Chairman of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to 
continue his investigation into the sub- 
ject of banking secrecy and to subpena 
the bankers or the banker’s represent- 
atives when they come here to negotiate 
a settlement, and require them to appear 
and testify concerning their principals 
and the source of their funds, as there is 
always present in circumstances like 
these a danger of Communist infiltration 
into our vital defense industries. 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN AWARD 
TO SENATOR WILLIAMS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, which repre- 
sents the poultry farmers and processors 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Virginia, and the State of Delaware, has, 
during this, its 11th annual Delmarva 
chicken festival, at Denton, Md., pre- 
sented its distinguished citizen award to 
the senior Senator from Delaware, 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 

Senator WILLIAMS is known to all of us 
in the Senate as an able authority on 
agriculture in general, and in particular 
on the problems of the poultry industry. 
He has constantly exerted his best efforts 
in the Senate for the welfare of our agri- 
cultural population. 

It is a very great pleasure for me to 
inform the Senate of this honor be- 
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stowed upon Senator WILLIAMS by many 
of his constituents, and his friends 
throughout the Delmarva Peninsula. 

I ask that this distinguished citizen 
award citation to Senator WILLIAMS be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DELMARVA POULTRY INDUSTRY’s DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN AWARD TO JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


A pioneer in the poultry industry of the 
Delmarva Peninsula, when during the early 
twenties he opened the first of 4 feed 
stores; for his continued expression of con- 
fidence in the future of the area’s poultry 
industry, now operating 12 farms and a 
hatchery for the production of high quality 
broiler chicks; in recognition of outstanding 
service to his fellow citizens as a United 
States Senator, crusading for the need of 
honesty among those holding positions of 
public trust and striving for economy in the 
operation of our Government; the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., is proud to present 
Delmarva’s distinguished citizen award to 
Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, successful busi- 
nessman, poultryman, statesman, and highly 
respected citizen. 

JOHN R. HARGREAVES, 
President, 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA—AU- 
THORIZATION FOR SENATOR 
THURMOND TO ADDRESS THE 
SENATE ON THE UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS LATER TODAY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yielded the floor last night with the 
understanding that I would have it again 
this morning. I am a member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and we have a very important meeting 
beginning at 10 o’clock. I am chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Subcommittee. 
We have several veterans bills coming 
up. I am badly needed there. I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to at- 
tend the meeting of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and come 
back and finish my address, which I be- 
gan last evening, later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 


UNOPPOSED NOMINATION OF SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS AS DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the time passed for filing for 
nomination in the State of Mississippi. 
Accordingly, our distinguished and able 
colleague, the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Stennis], will be unopposed for re- 
nomination as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Senate in 1958. 

I extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to the Senator from Mississippi, 
and assure him that, in my opinion, I 
think the people of Mississippi have dis- 
played good sense in selecting him as 
sole nominee for the nomination for 
reelection to the United States Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the able 
acting majority leader. I have known 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi for some 7 or 8 years, and 
have been intimately associated with 
him for the short period of time since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. 

I do not know of any Member of the 
Senate who is more sincere, conscien- 
tious, hardworking, and diligent in 
looking after his senatorial duties than 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi. Mississippi is exceedingly 
fortunate to have him as a Member of 
this body. I am proud to call him my 
warm personal friend. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Georgia 
for his remarks, and I join him in what 
he has had to say. The Senator from 
Mississippi has proved himself to be an 
understanding man and a man who has 
been a real credit to his State. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the acting majority 
leader and the Senator from Georgia con- 
cerning the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. I consider the 
Senator from Mississippi to be one of 
the most able Members of the Senate. I, 
too, believe that Mississippi is very for- 
tunate to have such an able and out- 
standing Senator to represent the State 
on the Senate floor and in Senate mat- 
ters. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
has been nominated without opposition 
by the Democratic Party. I consider 
such nomination to be almost equivalent 
to election without opposition in a State 
such as Mississippi. That being so, the 
Senator is to be commended twice for 
being nominated as Senator. I look for- 
ward to serving with him for the next 
4 years, at least, until I again campaign 
for reelection. I hope it will be longer. 
I hope the people of my State will do the 
same for me. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I desire to be as- 
sociated with the sentiments expressed 
by my distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina and previously expressed by the 
acting majority leader and my colleague 
from Georgia. I have enjoyed the warm- 
est friendship with our distinguished 
friend from Mississippi. I did not an- 
ticipate the Senator would have opposi- 
tion in the primary, and I was delighted, 
of course, when the date for filing for the 
primary closed without opposition being 
noted. 

I share the sentiments heretofore ex- 
pressed. We are indeed fortunate, and 
the Nation is fortunate, to have so fine 
and good and able a man as JoHN STEN- 
nis a Member of this body. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
has said, nomination in Mississippi is 
equivalent to election, so Senators who 
are to be here for 6 years more know 
they will have the pleasure of serving 
with him. Other Senators who do not 
have that much term remaining can 
merely hope. d 

Mr. President, once again let me say 
that we are fortunate indeed. We are 
glad for our colleague that this honor 
has been bestowed upon him. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I also 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by my colleagues with ref- 
erence to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. I 
have had the honor and the privilege of 
serving with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The Senator came to the Senate 
with a wonderful judicial background. 
He is a man possessed of a judicial tem- 
perament, and of a spirit of fairness and 
objectivity in matters coming before the 
United States Senate. 

While we do not necessarily agree on 
all issues, I know the junior Senator 
from Mississippi to be a fair and honor- 
able man. He is a man whose word is 
good. He is a man who makes a pres- 
entation with great logic and great ef- 
fectiveness. We are honored indeed 
that he will be back with us for another 
6 years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I would 
not like to let this opportunity pass with- 
out saying a word about the junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
Especially in the past 2 years it has been 
a great privilege to serve with him on the 
Armed Services Committee, on which 
he is really one of the hardest workers. 
I think perhaps I could say honestly the 
Senator from Mississippi does more work 
for the Armed Services Committee than 
any other member of the committee. I 
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am inclined to think even the distin- 
guished chairman, for whom we all have 
great respect, would agree with that 
statement about the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

I certainly agree with the remarks of 
my friend from the State of Washington 
about the Senator’s objectivity, fairness, 
and eagerness to arrive at the right de- 
cision on every question which comes 
before us and before him for decision. 
He is one of the most conscientious men 
with whom I have ever had the privilege 
of working. 

So long as we have such little oppor- 
tunity to nominate a Republican in Mis- 
sissippi with, let us say, an even chance 
of defeating my good friend, I must say 
that we can be satisfied that in this 
splendid gentleman, this remarkably 
able Senator, the people of that State 
can certainly feel they are well repre- 
sented in the Senate of the United 
States. We in the Senate who have the 
privilege of his friendship can look for- 
ward to enjoying it in the years ahead. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, before I begin to discuss 
the reasons why I oppose having Alaska 
made a State of the United States, I 
should like to say that Alaska is a won- 
derful country. Alaska has some very 
fine people. The remarks which I shall 
make today are not in any way a reflec- 
tion upon the people who now inhabit 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, literally millions of 
words have been spoken and written on 
the subject of Statehood for Alaska. 
Well-meaning advocates have vied with 
one another in oratorical marathons in 
making out the case. And to the endur- 
ing credit of statehood supporters, let it 
be said that the testimony has been 
colorful and romantic. 

The proposition that the Alaskan Ter- 
ritory, with its small population and vast 
spaces, be brought into the Union, is the 
kind of appeal which recommends itself 
to the sentimentally of Americans. 

The role of Alaska as the underdog has 
been vividly portrayed, the image of this 
David struggling against Goliath forces 
has been amply projected. Every last 
shred of emotional appeal has been 
wrung in the name of the cause of state- 
hood. 

I appreciate the effort and applaud the 
proponents—but I must part company 
with them on the all-important, vital, 
essential consideration of the national 
interest. 

When all has been said and done, 
when all the poetic prose has been 
spoken, when all the stirring and imag- 
inative exhortations have been penned, 
the question all boils down to this: 

Would statehood for Alaska be good 
for the United States? 

By every objective and dispassionate 
consideration, I am forced to a conclu- 
sion in the negative. 
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The sprawling area of Alaska does not 
have a population equal to that em- 
braced in the smallest Congressional 
District in the United States. 

Statehood for Alaska, as constituted 
in relation to people, to geographical ter- 
ritory, and in relation to statehood, is a 
political impossibility—the inhabitants 
could not begin to meet and sustain the 
financial obligations inherent in state- 
hood status. 

Statehood for Alaska violates the prin- 
ciple of contiguous territory, thereby 
establishing a precedent for other non- 
contiguous territories, the admission of 
which as States would pose serious prob- 
lems for the continental United States. 

The pending bill is a gigantic give- 
away. Senators spoke of a giveaway of 
the oil along the coast. If they will but 
study the bill, they will find that this 
giveaway is many times the size of the 
so-called giveaway involved in the oil 
given to all the States along the coast. 
If the bill is enacted, this giveaway is to 
go to one little State of Alaska. It would 
surrender to the proposed new State all 
the valuable mineral rights of Alaska, 
taking away from the National Treasury 
one of our prized assets. 

Granting statehood to Alaska would 
open Pandora’s box. 

If statehood for Alaska, why not state- 
hood for Hawaii? For Guam? For 
Puerto Rico? For the Virgin Islands? 
For the District of Columbia? 

Statehood for all of these would add 
10 new Senators and also would take 
away Representatives from the States to 
give them representation. Representa- 
tive government would go out the win- 
dow. The District of Columbia has a 
population approximately four times that 
of Alaska. 

Equality of representation in our leg- 
islative halls is one of the cardinal 
principles of our democracy. In grant- 
ing to some 28,000 voters of Alaska 2 
United States Senators and 3 electoral 
votes, in effect we would be virtually dis- 
franchising the voters of the several 
States and reducing proportional rep- 
resentation to a nullity. The enthrone- 
ment of the minority over the rights of 
the majority makes a mockery of repre- 
sentative government. It would repre- 
sent the promotion of excessive dispro- 
portion to the detriment of the national 
welfare. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], in a recent com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of Georgia State Teachers College, 
among his very fine remarks made this 
pertinent observation on minority and 
majority rights: 

We must carefully examine problems pur- 
porting to do justice to a minority lest we 
actually do injustice to a majority and 
eventually work great injustice to both the 
majority and the minority. 


By this measurement, we must look 
not only at a particular problem and the 
interests of one group or one section of 
the population, but above and beyond, 
to the interests of all, the national in- 
terest. 

_ As I have said before, Alaska is only 
the first entry in this parade for state- 
hood; and if one succeeds who can say 
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where it will all end? Once we open the 
gates of admission to the Senate in this 
way, we will have produced a system op- 
posed to the best legislative principles 
of a democracy, equitable representation 
and proper apportionment. 

On the economic and fiscal side of the 
question there is the proposition that 
the Federal Treasury accounts for about 
65 to 70 percent of Alaska’s business. It 
is apparent that Alaska would not be 
able to support a State government at 
this period in its development without 
extraordinary help from the United 
States Treasury. It is a fact that Alaska 
has the dubious distinction of being the 
only State or Territory that has been 
unable to finance its unemployment- 
security payments and was compelled to 
get a loan from the Federal Government 
of $3 million for this purpose. 

I hope the people of Alaska will realize 
that if they are granted statehood, taxes 
will be increased. Considering the as- 
sessed valuation of property possessed by 
the people of Alaska, if they are to op- 
erate their own government they must 
realize that taxes will have to be in- 
creased in order to take care of the situa- 
tion in which they will find themselves 
when and if Alaska becomes a State. 

Possessing a physical area of 586,000 
square miles, or one-fifth the actual size 
of the continental United States, Alaska 
has a population of only 208,000, and 
some 80,000 of this number consist of 
military personnel and their dependents. 
As a further breakdown of the popula- 
tion of Alaska, there are some 15,000 civil 
service employees, and about 35,000 who 
are Eskimos, Aleuts, or Indians. Of the 
latter groups, a large number are on re- 
lief, and of the total population there 
are about 30,000 schoolchildren. 

It must be remembered that the 
people of Alaska will have to help take 
care of those on relief. Also, if Alaska 
is granted statehood, it will have to bear 
the cost of operating the schools. I do 
not believe the people of Alaska are able 
to sustain the financial burden involved. 
Alaska, from a north-south, east-west 
geographical consideration, is approxi- 
mately equal to the size of the entire 
United States. 

These statistics point up the unreason- 
able tax and fiscal burdens that would 
be placed on the few who would have to 
sustain the heavy responsibilities of 
statehood. It must be borne in mind 
that 80,000 people sent to Alaska by the 
United States will not be taxpayers in 
the event statehood is granted. An op- 
pressive tax structure would be necessary 
if the proposed new State were to achieve 
solvency, a structure that certainly 
would not produce a climate or establish 
an economic condition that would prove 
inviting to business or industry. 

When the taxes go up, business will 
not be encouraged to come to Alaska, 
but, to the contrary, it will stay away 
from Alaska. 

I am worried about making a State of 
Alaska, knowing the distressed financial 
condition in which the State will be. I 
fear that the people will not be able 
even to develop the natural resources 
which are in Alaska. There are many 
reasons why that will be so. Consider- 
ing the high taxes which will have to 
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be paid in Alaska, business will not want 
to go there. We must bear in mind that 
the climate of Alaska also will be a 
detriment to industries. 

So many factors enter into the pic- 
ture that it seems to me to be not in the 
best interests even of Alaska to grant her 
statehood at this particular time. 

Subtract from the 208,000 persons who 
are now in Alaska the 80,000 who are a 
part of the military organization, and 
there will be left only 128,000. Bear in 
mind the type of people who live there. 
The withdrawal of the military will 
mean, probably, another drain on the 
economy. Iam not criticizing the people 
who live in Alaska, but because most of 
them have been used to living in the 
climate and under the conditions which 
exist in that country, they have not 
pushed out, so to speak, to build up their 
own Territory. 

If Alaska remains a Territory and all 
its resources belong to the United States, 
then the gas and the many minerals 
which abound in that region will be de- 
veloped. I shall enumerate them later 
in my speech. 

Actually Alaska’s biggest industry is 
defense, and for the maintenance of the 
military there our Government is ex- 
pending millions of dollars annually, as 
well as expending additional millions for 
installations. 

Alaska is a country one-fifth the size 
of the continental United States, popu- 
lated by about 160,000 permanent resi- 
dents, if we consider even a part of the 
military. Its economic activities are 
largely seasonal, and are in great part 
underwritten by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Is this Territory, by any fair 
test of measurement, ready for state- 
hood? It is estimated that Alaska could 
supply, if all agricultural potentials were 
utilized, only one-half of its present food 
requirements. In time of emergency, 
under full statehood and full develop- 
ment, the problem of affording equal and 
fair distribution of supplies would be 
impossible. 

As I said a few minutes ago, Alaska’s 
small population is less than one-half 
the population of a Congressional Dis- 
trict in the United States, if we concede 
its population of 160,000 permanent 
residents. The average apportionment 
for a Congressional District in the United 
States is 365,000. 

What is proposed in the statehood bill 
is a marked departure from anything 
that has ever been done in our national 
history: Jumping over a friendly power, 
Canada, to take in as a State a Territory 
beyond the northern boundaries of that 
country. 

I call attention also to the fact that 
Alaska is farther away from the capital 
of the United States than is Western 
Germany. It is as far away as England, 
France, or Belgium. The people of 
Alaska will have to travel far to do busi- 
ness at the seat of their Federal Gov- 
ernment; the Federal Government will 
have to travel far to do business with 
the State. That is one reason why I 
have been advocating moving the Cap- 
ital of the United States from Washing- 
ton to the center of the United States. 
If it is inconvenient to come from the 
west coast to Washington, it is much 
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more inconvenient to come here from 
Alaska. That distant Territory does not 
have sufficient population to warrant the 
departure of planes for the United 
States every hour. That may take place 
on the west coast, but it is not true of 
Alaska. 

The admission of Alaska as a State 
would make a break in the compactness 
of the United States; never in the past, 
when admitting a new State, have we 
crossed over territory owned by a for- 
eign power. Admitting the friendliness 
of our relations with Canada, and antici- 
pating no serious trouble between us, 
the fact of the physical location of Alaska 
is still a matter of concern to me. 

One of the more disturbing problems 
connected with the question of extend- 
ing statehood to Alaska is that of non- 
contiguity. Unfortunately, Alaska is not 
connected at any geographical point to 
any State, Territory, or other land of 
the United States. The Territory of 
Alaska is separated from our mainland 
by, at the very least, 510 miles of water— 
not an inland lake, not a territorial gulf 
or bay, not waters the property of the 
United States. Seattle is separated from 
Ketchikan by some 700 miles of high seas. 

Furthermore, the Alaskan Peninsula’s 
landward connection to the North Ameri- 
can Continent is not with the United 
States but with Canada, a foreign coun- 
try—a friendly foreign country, true, 
and, we hope, likely to remain friendly 
for some time to come, but a foreign 
country nonetheless. 

This problem of the noncontiguity of a 
proposed State to the United States is 
unique in American experience. Our his- 
tory offers no precedent for any move of 
this sort. But other nations have occa- 
sionally experimented in one form or 
another with a noncontiguous extension 
or maintenance of national boundaries. 
The instances that come to mind are few 
in number, but those situations, some ap- 
proximately analogous to our own, ended 
always in disaster. I think it might be 
instructive to examine some of them. 

Ancient history tells us of the glories 
and victories of Alexander the Great. 
Having completed the unification, begun 
by his father, of a state on the Greek 
mainland, Alexander crossed the Helles- 
pont into Asia in 334 B. C. During the 
11 years that followed he conquered an 
empire at least 50 times as large as his 
own, and attempted by various methods 
to amalgamate the 2 parts, European and 
Asian, into 1 harmonious whole. But 
upon Alexander’s death the sprawling, 
disconnected empire disintegrated into 
quarreling factions. Greek Europe and 
Asia Minor, though separated by only a 
minor body of water, could not be main- 
tained as a unit. 

In a later day, Rome attempted to 
realize Alexander’s dream, but on an 
even vaster scale. Every shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, almost all the Bal- 
kans, and the greater part of central and 
western Europe fell to the Roman sword. 
Lands as disparate as Britain and Egypt 
were ruled from the Roman nerve center. 
So long as they were ruled by the original 
Romans, the empire hung together. But 
the effort to maintain control over so 
immense an area proved too much for 
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Roman manpower. To remedy this lack, 
the privilege of Roman citizenship was 
gradually extended to the provincial peo- 
ples, and with the diffusion of citizenship 
began the long and painful decline of the 
empire. 

Another example of the attempt to 
maintain a noncontiguous nation oc- 
curred during the Middle Ages. For some 
400 years after William the Conqueror, 
English monarchs strove to hold both 
the British Isles and large portions of 
France and the low countries, separated, 
though they were, by the English Chan- 
nel and the Straits of Dover. 

There were many ties of kinship be- 
tween the people of the two lands; and 
the distances by which they were sepa- 
rated were not very great, even for those 
days. Yet the effort failed. It culmi- 
nated in the 100 years’ war and in the 
eventual loss of all of England’s territory 
on the European mainland. 

Closer to our own time, all of us are 
familiar with the case of Germany be- 
tween the two world wars. Originally a 
compact land mass, Germany emerged 
from the peace settlements of World War 
I with its northeastern province, Prussia, 
split by a Polish land corridor to the 
Baltic Sea. It was an unnatural divi- 
sion, greatly resented by the German peo- 
ple, and a not unimportant cause of the 
resentment that led to the coming to 
power of Adolf Hitler and to the outbreak 
of World War II. 

In our own day, the headlines present 
us with an even more poignant example 
of the disastrous consequences of non- 
contiguity. France has for generations 
insisted that Algeria, separated from 
Europe by the width of the Mediter- 
ranean, is not a colonial territory similar 
to its other overseas possessions, but is an 
integral part of metropolitan France. 
The tragic results of this policy, both for 
the French and for the people of Algeria, 
are known to all of us. 

We might contrast these examples with 
the comparative wisdom Britain has dis- 
played in similar situations during the 
past half century. Instead of attempt- 
ing to incorporate their farflung terri- 
tories into the United Kingdom, the Brit- 
ish have permitted their colonials greater 
and greater measures of independence as 
the people have become progressively 
more capable of self-government. 

I do not contend that the situations 
I have cited are in every detail parallel 
to our own problem. But certainly these 
examples from both ancient and mod- 
ern history should cause us to suspect 
the consequences that may attend the 
integration of a distant land into our 
own national system. 

Noncontiguous territories do not make 
the ideal states for absorption into a 
nation. History records they have al- 
ways been a liability, rather than an 
asset. The late Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was quite outspoken in his opposi- 
tion to statehood for noncontiguous Ter- 
ritories. In a letter to the New York 
Times on July 15, 1947, he said, in part: 

I am greatly distressed at the progress 
being made in Congress toward the admis- 
sion of Hawaii to statehood and the like 
action contemplated first, for Alaska, and 
then for Puerto Rico. 
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It is my judgment that to admit one or 
more of these distant Territories to state- 
hood would be the beginning of the end of 
our historic United States of America. We 
should soon be pressed to admit the Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba, and possibly even 
Australia. 

We now have a solid and compact terri- 
torial nation bounded by two great oceans, 
by Canada, and by Mexico. This should re- 
main so for all time. 

It would be grotesque to put territory ly- 
ing between two and three thousands miles 
away on the same planes in our Federal Gov- 
ernment as Massachusetts, or New York, or 
Illinois, or California, or Texas, or Virginia. 


Mr. President, as I have remarked, 
this bill, as it comes from the House, has 
a gigantic “giveaway” feature. It grants 
to the proposed new State of Alaska all 
the mineral rights for the next 25 years. 

As all of us know, Alaska is very 
wealthy in minerals; and properly these 
mineral rights are a national asset of 
the United States Government. At 
present there is on the books a statute 
which prohibits this Government from 
transferring lands to States without re- 
serving the mineral rights; but this bill, 
as it comes from the House, would yio- 
late that statute. 

A few years ago the newspapers were 
filled with articles about the giveaway of 
some of the oil lands along our coasts. 
That giveaway was nothing compared to 
what is proposed to give to Alaska in the 
bill now before the Senate. 

We would be establishing a costly prec- 
edent in this bill, for if it should be 
enacted in its present form, we would be 
taking away from the United States 
Treasury great mineral riches; we would 
be breaking an established pattern that 
has held throughout our history. The 
pending bill gives to the proposed State 
of Alaska the mineral rights to every 
piece of land it takes, and the land so 
granted includes one-half of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. This giveaway embraces 
the priceless mineral rights to some 182 
million acres of land—natural wealth 
that belongs to all the people of the 
United States. 

What are the mineral deposits of 
Alaska? Let us take a look. Alaska has 
immense mineral deposits, including oil, 
coal, gold, copper, silver, platinum, tung- 
sten, nickel, tin, and iron, just to mention 
a few, as well as great timber reserves, 
hardly touched, and waterpower sites 
capable of producing about one-tenth as 
much electricity as the United States 
produces from all sources. 

In the bill before the Senate the pro- 
posed State of Alaska is given the right 
for a quarter of a century to claim any 
of the lands where valuable minerals are 
found to be located—and let us remem- 
ber that Alaska boasts of 33 strategic 
minerals. This constitutes one of the 
greatest giveaways in all history, and 
each and every inhabitant of the United 
States is going to be short-changed by 
this proposed surrender of these vital, 
valuable national assets. What a promo- 
tion. What a promoter’s dream. It 
makes Teapot Dome a piker’s scheme by 
comparison. 

As I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, by all the essential measurements 
of the national interest, the proposal of 
statehood for Alaska should fail, and I 
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urge the defeat of this ill-advised 
measure. 

Mr. President, conferring statehood on 
@ noncontiguous Territory is a very 
grave step for our country to take and 
consideration of the issue requires the 
most careful and deliberate thought, 

The truth of the matter is, I think it 
would be well for the bill to go over until 
next January. The Senators could then 
go home, talk to the people in their par- 
ticular States about the proposal, and 
find out what the people are thinking. 
Moreover, the people at home are the 
ones who will be most affected. 

One can gather from the welter of 
comments and commentaries, that to 
some people the taking of a new State 
into the Union is about as casual a mat- 
ter as buying a new suit of clothes. It 
would be fine if it were that simple. 

Another thing: From the press one 
would gather the impression that the 
merits of the case had been decided long 
ago; that because the idea of statehood 
for Alaska is appealing to many, then 
the form and content of the bill dealing 
with statehood is of small concern. 
They, however, do not look into the 
provisions of the bill at all. ` 

It is interesting to note how those 
without the responsibility for this im- 
portant decision can decide the issue in 
a twinkling, obviously without any re- 
gard for the grave and vital concerns 
which attend this problem. 

To listen to the popular discussion of 
this issue, one would come to the con- 
clusion that our Government functions 
as a curbstone debating society and the 
functioning of the Congress was an out- 
moded and useless activity. 

I have found the debate on the ques- 
tion of statehood for Alaska most en- 
lightening. New light continues to be 
shed on this many-sided question. Each 
presentation offers further illumination, 
Certainly a meritorious measure has 
nothing to fear from full discussion. 

As I have analyzed this proposition, 
one of the most disturbing aspects of 
statehood for Alaska remains the ques- 
tion of noncontiguity. I realize that 
proponents of this bill brush aside this 
factor as being of little consequence. 
I, unfortunately, cannot get rid of it so 
easily or so lightly. When one takes 
down the map and looks at it, one sees 
that Alaska is not connected at any 
geographical point with any State, Ter- 
ritory, or other land of these United 
States. I believe that by any fair stand- 
ard of determination this is a fact of 
considerable importance. Remember 
that the Territory of Alaska is entirely 
separated from our mainland by, at the 
very least, 510 miles of water—not an 
inland lake, not a territorial gulf or bay, 
not waters the property of the United 
States. This is something to think about 
and dwell on. As an example, Seattle 
is separated from Ketchikan by some 
700 miles of high seas. 

The geographic facts I have just cited 
pose many questions as to transporta- 
tion, safety and national security. They 
are challenging facts which cannot be 
wished away or dismissed with a snap 
of the fingers. 

Additionally there is this striking fac- 
tor: the Alaskan Peninsula’s landward 
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connection to the North American con- 
tinent is not with the United States, but 
with Canada, a friendly but foreign 
country. We have enjoyed the utmost 
of friendly relations with Canada. 
There are no border fortifications along 
the American-Canadian border. In both 
countries there is a recognition of the 
mutuality of interests—we have joint 
committees dealing with our problems 
here on the North American continent. 
No nation could ask for a better neigh- 
bor than Canada, and certainly that is 
the way the average American feels 
about it. Canada has always been ready 
to stand with this country when totali- 
tarian powers have made war against 
the Free World. Canada has made her 
contributions to the Allied cause in past 
wars. There is no question that Canada 
realized that hers is a common lot with 
the United States in the world as it is 
constituted today. Yet when all this is 
said and done, the fact remains that 
Canada is a foreign country and no one 
here can predict what turn events will 
take 50 or 100 years from now. 

If history teaches us anything it is 
that things do not remain static. There 
is an element of the dynamic in history. 
Literally, powers come and powers go; 
civilizations, in fact, arise, flourish and 
die. Our scientists are continually un- 
earthing evidences of the erstwhile 
glories of past civilizations, some of them 
on the American continent, as elsewhere 
on the face of the earth. 

Much as we desire it, much as we will 
do everything within our power to cher- 
ish the friendship of the Canadian people 
and thc Canadian Government, the plain 
fact is that the future course, nature, 
and ccmplexion of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is an external matter so far 
as the United States is concerned. The 
determination of Canada’s future lies 
with the Canadian people. No one can 
give a guaranty in perpetuity that the 
situation vis-a-vis the United States is 
going to remain the same. We would 
like to think that it would; we would 
want it that way. The continuance of 
our existing relations would well serve 
both countries. But time brings changes 
in men, political climates, in national 
institutions. And a government, our 
Government, has the responsibility of 
looking down the distant road for pos- 
sible future contingencies, and for the 
planning and the adoption of such 
courses as will best serve our national 
interests. 

Thus, much as we might wish to side- 
step this question, much as we might 
wish it to vanish conveniently and thus 
remove a vexing problem, we run right 
smack into the question of noncontiguity. 
It is a problem unique in American ex- 
perience, for never since the foundation 
of the Nation have we had to deal with 
the question of noncontiguity in connec- 
tion with a proposed State of the United 
States. We are handicapped in a great 
sense by the lack of any precedent in this 
field. We are handicapped insofar as 
we the people of the United States have 
never had to deal with it. In the broader 
field of history, however, we see that 
other nations have occasionally experi- 
mented in one form or another with it 
as they have moved toward a noncon- 
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tiguous extension or maintenance of na- 
tional boundaries. Although the in- 
stances are limited, they are of an analo- 
gous nature, significantly they all have 
had a disastrous end, 

Mr. President, let us take a closer look 
at Alaska, its history, its makeup, its 
problems, its assets and liabilities. 

We are told that Alaska was discov- 
ered by a Danish captain of the Russian 
Navy, Vitus Bering, on July 16, 1741. 
Soon Russian traders and trappers en- 
tered the country and as a result of their 
activities other countries became inter- 
ested in the region. In 1774 and 1775 
Spanish expeditions visited the south- 
eastern shore, and in 1778 the famous 
English explorer, Capt. James Cook, 
made extensive surveys of the coast for 
the British Government. Historically 
the first settlement was made by the 
Russians under Grigor Shelekof at Three 
Saints, on Kodiak Island on August 3, 
1784, and in 1804 the Russian-American 
Company founded Sitka, making it the 
seat of government in 1805. Alexander 
Andreevich Baranof, a Russian mer- 
chant employed by Shelekof, was the 
leader of this easternmost extension. 

Following up, we find that in the year 
1779 the trade and regulation of the 
Russian possessions were given over to 
the Russian-American Company for a 
term of 20 years—a contract, we are in- 
formed, which was twice renewed for 
similar periods. 

In 1821 Russia attempted to exclude 
foreign navigators from the Bering Sea 
and the Pacific coast of her possessions, 
a development which caused a contro- 
versy with the United States and Great 
Britain. The difficulty was adjusted by 
a treaty with the United States in 1824, 
and one with Great Britain in 1825, by 
which an attempt was made to fix per- 
manently the boundaries of the Russian 
possessions in America. 

The purchase of Alaska by the United 
States for the sum of $7,200,000 in gold 
was made in March 1867. The transac- 
tion was consummated for the United 
States by Secretary of State William H. 
Seward at 4 a. m. on March 30, 1867. 
Baron de Stoeckl acted for Russia on the 
treaty, which was ratified and pro- 
claimed by President Andrew Johnson 
on June 20, 1867. Under the treaty, the 
United States acquired an area of ap- 
proximately 586,000 square miles. For- 
mal transfer of sovereignty took place at 
Sitka, the Russian capital, on October 
18, 1867. The terms of the treaty pro- 
vided that all natives of Alaska acquired 
full rights of American citizenship. 

A civil government was established in 
Alaska in 1884 through a bill approved 
by President Arthur. The next impor- 
tant step was the creation of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in 1912 with the capital 
at Juneau, providing for a legislature of 
2 houses elected every 2 years by pop- 
ular vote, and a Governor appointed by 
the President. The legislature meets bi- 
ennially in odd years and has 40 mem- 
bers; 24 in the lower house and 16 in 
the senate. Also the Territory has a 
Delegate to Congress, who has a seat in 
the other body and membership on com- 
mittees dealing with Territorial affairs, 
but no vote. He is elected every 2 years. 
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The administration of justice in the 
Territory is through a Federal district 
court having four divisions with judges 
sitting at Juneau, Nome, Anchorage, and 
Fairbanks. These courts enforce both 
Federal and Territorial laws. There are 
also local courts in incorporated towns. 

The Federal Government took notice 
of the situation created in Alaska by the 
Klondike gold rush back in 1890 when it 
established a code for civil and criminal 
law in 1889 and 1900. In 1903 the Home- 
stead Act was passed, and Congress in 
1906 empowered Alaska to elect a Dele- 
gate to represent it in the other body. 

Mr. President, I have recited this his- 
tory in detail to show the slow, gradual 
development of Alaska. It is a vast, vast 
Jand—one might say “sprawling’”—it is 
sparsely populated and cannot be said to 
be abreast modern standards in that 
many of its towns lack community facili- 
ties. As an overall proposition you could 
say it does not have the social organiza- 
tion or development that would meet the 
criteria for statehood. 

For example, the Department of the 
Interior in its Information Bulletin No. 
2, Revised, on Alaska, in dealing with the 
subtopic of transportation facilities, 
states: 

Persons who contemplate traveling to 
Alaska over the Alaska Highway should check 
with the proper Canadian authority as to re- 
quirements, restrictions, and road conditions. 
Travel over the highway usually involves the 
following conditions: Snow, rain, and mud in 
the spring; dust in the summer; ice and 
snow in the fall; and hard-packed snow and 
extreme subzero temperatures in the winter. 


This is not a very pretty picture. 
Neither is it very inviting. I might say 
that the whole temper and tone of the 
booklet from which I have just quoted is 
friendly and generally is intent on sell- 
ing Alaska to the reader. Yet we can see 
from a reading of this section on trans- 
portation that the highway facilities 
hardly qualify as recommended; in fact, 
this official description carries the sug- 
gestion of the wild, the rugged, the prim- 
itive. One does not get the impression 
that this Territory has advanced to the 
point in its development that it is 
equipped to meet the responsibilities of 
statehood. 

We are dealing with a condition, a 
terrain, and a climate which are not 
suited to modern highways and we can- 
not expect from Alaskan highways what 
we find in the continental United States 
in the way of transportation facilities 
from the standpoint of travel vital to 
Government business, the Nation’s secu- 
rity, and the profitable, pleasureable, and 
essential movement of large numbers of 
people back and forth and up and down 
the United States. 

The roads in Alaska were built by the 
United States. When Alaska becomes a 
State, it will have to bear the cost of the 
building of roads. It would not be fair 
to give one State any preferential treat- 
ment over another, or treat it any differ- 
ently with regard to the building of roads. 
Alaska will be one of the United States, 
and she will no longer receive gifts as a 
Territory, but will have to bear her share 
of the burden, just as every other State 
of the United States now does. That is 
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the condition with which it will be con- 
fronted. 

Mr. President, allow me to quote from 
the Interior Department’s booklet again: 

Transportation to most of Alaska is by 
regularly scheduled airlines, or by car via 
the Alaska Highway. Passenger steamship 
service is available only to southeastern 
Alaska from Vancouver, B.C. Once in Alaska, 
many of the important settlement areas can 
be reached over the Territorial highway net- 
work. Most settlements in southeastern 
Alaska can be reached by air. 

The Alaska Highway extends from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, about 1,600 miles 
to Fairbanks. If Anchorage is the destina- 
tion, the distance from Dawson Creek is 
roughly 1,700 miles. 


Lct us keep these distances in mind 
and relate them to distances in our 
own States. 

Dawson Creek is about 500 miles from 
Edmonton, Alberta, about 1,500 from Seat- 
tle, and about 2,150 miles from Chicago. 
The highway was conceived and constructed 
as a military road and is paved only in 
Alaska. Automobile accessories, such as gas 
and oil, are available, and minor repairs 
may be obtained at reasonably short inter- 
vals along the highway. Fairly good camp- 
ing and night accommodations are also 
available. 

Persons who contemplate traveling to 
Alaska over the Alaskan highway should 
check with the proper Canadian authority 
as to requirements, restrictions, and road 
conditions. Travel over the highway usually 
involves the following conditions: Snow, 
rain, and mud in the spring; dust in the 
summer; ice and snow in the fall; and hard- 
packed snow and extreme subzero tempera- 
tures in the winter. 


It seems to me that when a Territory 
is a candidate for admission to state- 
hood it should be able to pass an exam- 
ination, as it were, just as a law student 
has to take his bar exams and the pros- 
pective doctor has to pass the State 
board examinations. It is not enough 
that a Territory be wished into the 
Union for emoluments of such status. 
We are not engaged in a popularity 
contest. We are here concerned with a 
vital question that must be squared 
with the national welfare. This is the 
test-stone of the issue: Does the pro- 
posed action of admission of Alaska to 
statehood serve the national interest? 
By every fair and objective standard, I 
am compelled to answer in the negative. 
By density of population, by the arrested 
state of development, by the liabilities 
created by this retardation, owing to 
the geographic facts and rigorous cli- 
mate, Alaska does not measure up to the 
standards the American people have the 
right to expect from a candidate for 
statehood. 

My suggestion is that the people of 
Alaska try a little longer and see if they 
can develop a little bit further. 

Again, taking official Department of 
the Interior literature as my text, I would 
like to read a section on Fire on Public 
Domain: 

The long hours of daylight and light rain- 
fall which characterize the summers of west- 
ern and interior Alaska, create a serious for- 
est and range fire season from April through 
September each year. Forest fires have 
burned over an estimated 80 percent of 
Alaska’s domain forest lands during the past 


60 years. A ma. of the fires are man- 
caused, by abandoned campfires, carelessly 
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discarded cigarettes, land-clearing fires, and 
so forth. Lightning fires occur north and 
west of the Alaska range. 

The Bureau of Land Management main- 
tains a small force of fire control personnel 
which is able to extend limited protection 
to the more heavily populated areas located 
along the Territorial highway system and 
areas within 150 miles by air from Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. 

The Alaska fire control act, as amended, 
carries penalties for allowing any fire burn- 
ing on vegetated land in Alaska to escape 
control. All prospective residents or travelers 
in Alaska should exercise extreme care to 
prevent the occurrence of uncontrolled fires; 
they should contact Bureau of Land Man- 
agement fire guards at stations located along 
the highways and obtain copies of the fire 
laws. They should report all fires detected 
by them. 


It can scarcely be said that this is a 
condition which recommends statehood. 
This problem is an immense liability. It 
is unfortunate, it is regrettable, that it 
results from the vagaries of nature; 
nonetheless, it shows again a primitive 
condition. For the United States, if 
Alaska were to be admitted as a State, it 
would represent the inheritance of a 
large and costly problem, an enormous 
tax consumer, a perpetual headache to 
the Federal Government, requiring the 
diversion of a battalion of Federal work- 
ers. 

Little has been said about Alaska’s 
school system. The University of Alaska 
is a Territorial, as well as a land-grant 
institution located near Fairbanks. Tui- 
tion for residents of Alaska is free, but 
students from the States are required to 
pay a tuition fee. When Alaska becomes 
a State will she give free tuition to all 
American students, or will she take away 
free tuition from Alaskans? 

Alaskans will have to operate the uni- 
versity then and pay for it. Certainly 
we could not allow 1 State to get free 
tuition while 48 other States must re- 
quire their citizens to pay. 

The Territorial department of health 
is financed largely by funds provided by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. There is a Territorial com- 
missioner of health, who is a full-time 
official. The functions of the depart- 
ment include communicable disease con- 
trol, maternal and child health services, 
crippled children’s services, public health 
engineering, and public health labora- 
tories. Eight relief stations are main- 
tained in Alaska by the United States 
Public Health Service. There are gen- 
eral hospitals in all of the larger towns 
in Alaska, most of them under the super- 
vision of religious organizations. 

Will the new State of Alaska assume 
these and other public duties, which the 
other 48 States now primarily conduct for 
themselves, or must we treat Alaska a 
little differently from the other States 
of the Union? Will the new State of 
Alaska be able to finance the many pro- 
grams of self-government conducted by 
the average of the 48 States? If the 
Alaskans take over their government, 
the taxes will be unbearable. If they do 
not take over the government, then the 
Federal Government will have to treat 
one State a little differently from the 
other States. Or, with its small popula- 
tion and huge area and tremendous 
problems, will Alaska become a sort of 
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welfare state for the other 48 States 
to support? 

It is ironic, but the largest single in- 
dustry and source of income for Alaskans 
is the United States Government. Yes, 
the Federal Government is the largest 
single contributor to the wealth of 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, southeastern Alaska, 
which contains the capital city of Ju- 
neau, and other cities, is poorly adapted 
to diversified agriculture. As has been 
pointed out, the cost of living in Alaska 
is on the average higher than that of the 
continental United States because so 
much of its food supply has to be im- 
ported. This does not make for a stable 
situation. 

Southeastern Alaska has a few small 
areas of farmland suitable for dairying 
and for the growing of many of the more 
hardy vegetables and small fruits. How- 
ever, the dense cover and rugged topog- 
raphy make the cost of clearing and 
preparing the land very expensive; in- 
deed, almost prohibitive. 

Another unfavorable factor is that the 
general agricultural enterprises suffer 
from heavy precipitation. In some sec- 
tions of the area, the average rainfall is 
over 150 inches; at Juneau it is about 82 
inches. The length of the growing sea- 
son is about 160 days. 

All of these factors have to be weighed, 
for unless a region has the means of self- 
support and those assets necessary to a 
healthy economy, then it is a gross lia- 
bility to begin with. 

Alaska is far from being self-sufficient 
in the field of agriculture or anything 
else. As the Interior Department in- 
forms us: 

Of the potential farm acreage in Alaska, 
approximately 6,450 acres were harvested in 
1950 by about 510 people gainfully employed 
on the farms. The products of Alaskan agri- 
culture are insufficient to meet local de- 
Mands and, as a consequence, much farm 
produce is shipped into the Territory. It is 
believed that 50 percent of Alaska’s food re- 
quirements could be produced in the Terri- 
tory. 

Agricultural experience in Alaska has dem- 
onstrated that farming practices of the 
United States cannot be applied in Alaska 
without modification. Conditions peculiar 
to Alaska will be encountered, such as early 
and late frosts and permanently frozen 
ground in many northern localities. 

Agriculture can be economically expanded 
at least to provide the Alaska market with a 
greater proportion of those agricultural 
products which can be produced there. 
However, southeast Alaska will probably 
continue to be more easily provisioned from 
the United States than from producing 
areas in the Territory. 


With this information, it can readily 
be seen that it would be unfair for us to 
entice settlement of a new “State” which, 
under no circumstances, could ever be 
guaranteed the same free access which 
our other States enjoy for purposes of 
general trade and for obtaining food and 
fiber. Alaska, be it granted statehood, 
would never be able to attain equality, 
for it would always be more subject to 
the high seas, the airways, and the un- 
guaranteed friendliness of Canada than 
it would be upon the United States. 

Alaska, as a Territory will progress 
perhaps more slowly than as a State. 
But, at least, those going there will not 
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be going under the false pretense of a 
false label; namely, full statehood. Be- 
cause of the geographical location, the 
international times, the distances, and 
the other differences that exist, Alaska, 
in name or otherwise, will never be able 
to attain full equality as a State. 

Mr. President, just how far we would 
be extending the boundaries of the 
United States if we grant statehood to 
Alaska, the extent to which our then 
outermost State would be removed from 
continental United States, can be realized 
from a comparison of distances, 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate some official mileage figures 
which have been provided me by the 
American Automobile Association. The 
figures represent actual miles, rather 
than air miles, for the distances between 
our Nation’s Capital and several perti- 
nent points around the world. 

Washington, D. C., to Nome, Alaska, 
5,160 miles. 

Washington, D. C., to London, Eng- 
land, 3,657 miles. 

Washington, D. C., to Rome, Italy, 
4,496 miles. 

Washington, D. C., to Buenos Aires, 
5,801 miles. 

Washington, D. C., to Caracas, 2,534 
miles. 

Washington, D. C., to Moscow, 5,396 
miles. $ 

As will be noted, Nome, Alaska, is 
farther away from Washington, our Na- 
tion’s Capital, than is London, England. 
The distance from Washington to Nome 
is 5,160 miles, whereas the distance from 
Washington to London is 3,657 miles. 
Actually, London is closer to Washing- 
ton by 1,503 miles than is Nome. I won- 
der how many of us realize this fact. It 
is something to think about. The com- 
parative figures I have just stated cer- 
tainly emphasize the degree to which we 
would be extending our flanks if Alaska 
were to be taken in as a State. We should 
also recall that Alaska is extremely close 
to Russia. 

Of equal interest are the statistics on 
the distances between Washington and 
Moscow, compared with the Washing- 
ton-Nome totals. The approximate 
mileage from our Nation’s Capital to 
Moscow is 5,396. This total, as we can 
readily see, is only slightly greater than 
the miles separating Washington and 
Nome. It is apparent that we would be 
going far afield if we were to reach out 
to embrace Alaska for statehood. We 
would be conferring statehood on a Ter- 
ritory more distant from our seat of Gov- 
ernment than large areas on the Euro- 
pean continent. It is an historic fact 
that provinces far removed from seats 
of government have been trouble spots 
for the parent powers, down through the 
centuries. 

Canada and the United States have al- 
ways enjoyed close relations since the end 
of our struggles with Great Britain. I 
ask in all sincerity: Will the admission of 
Alaska as a State, with all the problems 
of noncontiguousness present, some day 
prove to be a grave irritant between the 
United States and Canada? Would the 
overwhelming desire to become a “real 
part” of the continental United States 
some day cause an expansionist-minded 
or imperialist-minded President to pro- 
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voke a war between the United States 
and Canada—God forbid—to bring about 
a physical union of Alaska with the other 
48 States? 

This is not an unreasonable question, 
for stranger things than this have hap- 
pened in history. It was only within 
recent years, as I pointed out earlier, 
that Germany brought on World War I, 
partly in order to bring Prussia and other 
noncontiguous people back to the 
motherland. 

No, Mr. President, I have not yet heard 
one good argument in favor of the in- 
corporation of Alaska as a full-fledged 
State. I have not heard anyone say 
that Alaska as a State could pay her 
way. If she could not, the taxes in 
Alaska would have to be increased; and, 
of course, increased taxes would dis- 
suade people from settling in Alaska, 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Congress 
will not pass this measure. I know the 
arguments on both sides are weighty and 
sincere. But, Mr. President, it is not 
proper for emotions to influence the de- 
cision of the Senate on this or any other 
important issue. Instead, it must be 
decided solely on the basis of facts and 
the lessons of history. 

On that basis, Mr. President, this bill 
should not be passed. I urge all my col- 
leagues to vote against it, and thus to 
vote in the best interests of the entire 
Nation. 

I can see nothing but trouble for the 
United States in the future if Alaska is 
made a State. I do not like to call any 
country an enemy, but the country we 
fear most and the one which many per- 
sons think would be the next country 
we would go to war with, if we should 
ever go to war, is a country that is close 
to Alaska—Russia. How easy it would 
be for Russia to take over Alaska, being 
so close to her, and Alaska being so far 
away from us. It is something to think 
about. The question of statehood is 
something that could well wait until next 
year, so that we could think the matter 
over thoroughly, instead of rushing 
statehood for Alaska. 

Some persons say statehood for Alaska 
would probably result in our having 2 
more Democratic Senators. I, for one, 
do not believe we need to get Senators 
on this side of the aisle in that manner. 
I am not willing to sacrifice the good of 
the United States for 2 additional Demo- 
cratic Senators; and, so far as that is 
concerned, I am as strong a Democrat 
as is any Senator on this floor. 

I know that if 2 Senators are to be 
admitted into this body from Alaska, 
they will desire certain things to be done 
in and for Alaska. Watch my predic- 
tion. Alaska cannot survive without ad- 
ditional help, such help as other States 
are not receiving at the present time. 
Will we have to show partiality to 
Alaska? That is a question for each 
Senator to ask himself. 

I wish to make another point so far 
as gaining Democratic Senators is con- 
cerned. I am not worried about that 
problem, either. With everything going 
as it is, I predict the Democrats will 
have a majority of 18 or 20 in the Senate 
next year, anyway. We on this side of 
the aisle do not need to compromise with 
anybody. But the matters I have men- 
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tioned enter into the question of whether 
Alaska should be admitted as a State. 

As we look back into history, we know 
that in the days of slavery one State 
was admitted into the Union with slav- 
ery, and then another one without slav- 
ery. Trades were entered into in order 
to balance the number of Republicans 
and Democrats. But at the present 
time the issue before us is a greater one 
than the question of Democrats or Re- 
publicans. It is a question of what is 
best for the United States, and also for 
Alaska. Alaska will suffer in the long 
run, and she will find it out when it is 
too late, after she has become a State. 

I hope my colleagues will weigh this 
matter carefully, in order that they may 
vote in the way they believe will be for 
the best interests of the United States. 
That is what we are hoping. 


INCREASED GROUP HEALTH COSTS 
SHOW NEED FOR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY IMPROVEMENT 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor and 
that my remarks will appear at the con- 
clusion of his remarks or at some other 
point in the RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield under those conditions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald this 
morning published an article about an 
increase in Blue Cross hospitalization 
rates in Washington on an average of 
42 percent or more, effective in Septem- 
ber. This rate increase is part of a 
general increase in group hospitalization 
rates across the country. Blue Cross 
was granted a 30-percent rate increase 
in Virginia last March, after requesting 
a 87-percent increase. Blue Cross is 
now asking for a 22-percent increase in 
Maryland. 

These rate increases underline the 
predicament of aged people who are try- 
ing to live on social security benefits. 
The reason for the rate increase is that 
more subscribers are going to the hos- 
pital, they are staying there longer, and 
the cost of caring for them is going up. 
The average cost of a hospital room in 
1952 was $23 a day; today it is $32. 

If a retired person has the very good 
fortune to be a subscriber to a group 
hospitalization plan, he will have to pay 
a very substantial part of his monthly 
benefit to cover the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion. The average old couple on social 
security receives a benefit check of $110 
a month. If they live in Washington, 
they will pay, after September, $7 a 
month of that amount for hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The single man on social security gets 
a check, on the average, of $70 a month, 
and the single woman a check for $54. 
Out of that, the single person will pay 
$3.50 a month for hospitalization after 
September 1. 

But these are the fortunate older peo- 
ple. They have group hospitalization. 
Most older people do not. Only a third 
of the people over 65 have any kind of 
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health insurance, and less than a fourth 
of the persons over 75 have health 
insurance. 

Mr. President, I think that group 
health insurance is one of the great so- 
cial achievements of our generation. It 
is a plan of mutual self-help which is 
far better than calling upon the Govern- 
ment to solve people’s health problems. 
I support private health insurance with 
genuine enthusiasm. I think it should 
be clearly recognized and clearly stated 
that group health insurance rates are 
going up only as the cost of everything 
goes up, and as the medical profession 
discovers more ways to help people stay 
alive and well. 

Nevertheless, there is now an urgent 
problem which requires a liberalization 
of our social-security system. Illness is 
a handmaiden of age, and there is an 
increasing number of older people. That 
is why I provide in my social-security 
bill, S. 3086, that any person eligible for 
social security, whether or not he is 
actually receiving benefit payments, is 
eligible for 60 days free hospitalization 
annually. It will meet the emergency 
until older people can qualify for and 
pay for private insurance. 

We cannot close our eyes to the plight 
of our old and aging people. The cost 
of living climbs higher all the time. The 
benefits fixed in the social-security legis- 
lation stay the same—unless we have 
the wisdom and the sense of justice nec- 
essary to change them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
may say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, of which he is a member, 
is at present making a study of insur- 
ance for sickness and hospitalization. 
In recent years Congress has passed a 
law for the insurance of Government 
workers. We have found that such in- 
surance can be obtained for a group at 
cheaper rates than if it is purchased in- 
dividually. Furthermore, I think we 
have found that it is very good to have 
a yardstick, so as to ascertain the amount 
of profit which insurance companies 
make. In that way, they are restrained 
from paying large salaries, such as 
$125,000 a year, in one instance, and 
$150,000 a year in another. Of course, 
that is not true of all insurance com- 
panies. 

However, it has been found that the 
Government workers can be benefited by 
having the Government cooperate in 
obtaining insurance for them. 

Next year I hope the committee will 
be able to report a bill which will enable 
the Government workers to obtain in- 
surance rates much cheaper than they 
are paying at present, and also insur- 
ance which will benefit them to a greater 
extent. 


PROPOSED PADRE ISLAND NA- 
TIONAL PARK, TEX.—BILL INTRO- 
DUCED 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the junior Senator from Texas 
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with the understanding that his re- 
marks will appear at the conclusion of 
mine, and that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of 
Padre Island National Park in the State 
of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4064) to provide for the 
establishment of the Padre Island Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Texas, intro- 
duced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently the United States Department 
of the Interior, National Park Service, 
issued an important report on America’s 
vanishing shorelines. 

In this report Conrad L. Wirth, the 
Director of the National Park Service, 
points out: 

One of our greatest recreation resources— 
the seashore—is rapidly vanishing from 
public use. Nearly everyone seems to know 
cand ee but few do anything to halt the 

end. 

In 1954 a friend of the National Park Serv- 
ice provided funds to take the first step—a 
survey of the Atlantic and Guif coastline. 
The facts uncovered by the survey are 
alarming. 


Mr. President, this survey showed that 
it is time to act to preserve this priceless 
heritage—desirable seashore for the 
public enjoyment. 

Along the eastern seashore, millions of 
Americans wanting a day at the beach 
face thousands of signs like “Private 
Property,” “No Trespassing,” and “Sub- 
division, Lots for Sale.” 

With the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of America, and particularly the 
Southwest, it will be only a few years be- 
fore Americans will find their gulf sea- 
shores no longer accessible to the public 
if something is not done. 

Mr. President, the survey shows that 
of the 3,700 miles of general shoreline 
constituting the Atlantic and gulf coasts, 
only 634 percent, or 240 miles, are in 
Federal and State ownership for public 
recreation uses. This is not nearly 
enough. 

The survey also showed that of the 54 
areas most suitable for public seashore 
recreation, 6 of the areas and one-third 
of the total beach mileage are in Texas. 
The total shoreline is approximately 206 
miles. 

The United States Park Service has 
urged since 1955 that the highest prior- 
ity be given to the public acquisition of 
the 98 miles of Padre Island between the 
developments at its tips. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
golden sands of Padre Island and the 
white-capped blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico beckon Americans to one of the 
most desirable semitropical rest spots in 
the world. 

It is a place of undying historic charm. 
It was near here that LaSalle first set 
eyes on this land destined to be the 
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home of freedom. Here the Karankawas 
Indians tied their canoes and lived on 
their catch from the waters alive with 
trout and crabs and shrimp. From this 
island the last of Karankawas headed 
their canoes out into the gulf into an 
unknown future. 

Today, Mr. President, much of this 
water is still alive. Many the morning 
when the light first breaks over the surf 
a silver spoon with a yellow feather will 
kill big trout until the angler’s heart 
pounds and his arms grow weary from 
the struggle. Then it is pleasant to lie on 
the sundrenched sand and watch the 

dance stiff-legged along the 
water's edge—as if they are afraid of 
getting their feet wet, or watch a fishing 
boat bob out of sight over the horizon. 
Somehow cares of man and the world 
fade away, a man can relax, and God 
seems near. 

Mr. President, this is an area of this 
country which all Americans should own 
and have the right to use. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, along with an excellent editorial 
on this subject from the Texas Observer 
entitled “A Public Seashore.” 

There being no objection, the bill and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of the Interior shall acquire by gift, pur- 
chase, transfer from any Federal agency, or 
otherwise, such lands (together with any 
improvements thereon), as he shall consider 
necessary or desirable for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a national park on Padre Island 
situated in the coastal waters of the State 
of Texas and extending from near Corpus 
Christi to near Brownsville, except that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall not exercise 
any authority under the provisions of this 
act unless and until the State of Texas by 
appropriate legislative action has consented 
to the establishment of such park. 

(b) Any Federal agency is authorized to 
transfer, without consideration, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior any lands (together 
with any improvements thereon) which are 
excess to the needs of such agency for use 
by the said Secretary in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The lands acquired under the 
first section of this act shall be set aside as 
@ public park for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people of the United States, and shall 
be designated as the Padre Island National 
Park. The National Park Service, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall administer, protect, and develop the 
park, subject to the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535). 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of the park, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall construct and 
maintain therein such roads, trails, markers, 
buildings, and other improvements, and such 
facilities for the care and accommodation of 
visitors, as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


{From the Texas Observer of June 13, 1958] 
A PUBLIC SEASHORE 

In 1955 the United States Department of 
Interior's National Parks Service urged that 
highest priority be given to the public ac- 
quisition of the 98 miles of Padre Island 
between the developments at its tips. The 
land, owned by but a few people, could be 
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bought for $3.5 million, providing an oppor- 
tunity for beach recreation of a type un- 
matched by any other area along the Atlan- 
tic or gulf coasts. The Government report 
sang on: 

“Its great size and remote character, the 
attractiveness of its climate for summer and 
winter use, the excellent fishing and boating 
opportunities, the safe beach and infinite 
expanses for hiking and beachcombing * * * 
the endless sweep of broad beach, grass- 
topped dunes, and windswept sand forma- 
tions * * *. These admirable recreation 
qualities of Padre Island commend it for 
preservation as a public use area” and raise 
the question “whether most of the Padre 
Island area that remains undeveloped might 
be preserved as a public seashore.” 

Since 1955 the report has mouldered and 
the subdividers and exploiters have crept 
farther and farther down the sand. The 
State parks board is prohibited by law from 
spending money to acquire park sites. With 
such timidity about taxes and the likelihood 
of a deficit the legislature is not likely to be 
overtaken by a fit of public zeal. Texas has 
but the one national park, Big Bend; yet 
we are the largest of the States. Cannot our 
potent (alas sometimes too potent) Texans 
in Washington persuade the Congress to 
make Padre Island our second national natu- 
ralshrine? Gentlemen, before it becomes too 
late, and honkytonks and shacks and litter 
make the matter moot, let us the people 
have this for the long, quiet future. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for yielding to me so that I 
might introduce this important measure. 
I know that he, representing a State on 
the south Atlantic coastline, is fully 
conversant with the need for seashore 
recreational areas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am always glad to yield to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas, for 
I know what he has to say is always of 
great importance. What he has stated 
at this time proves my statement. His 
proposal is important, not only to Texas, 
but to all this Nation of ours. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina for his interest in the matter of 
the national park proposal. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSION 
TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I should 
like to announce that if any requests are 
made for committees to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate, 
I shall object. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ate agreed to permit the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to meet this aft- 
ernoon. I trust that committee will use 
a modicum of good judgment, because I 
hope that three votes on amendments 
and points of order will be had this 
afternoon. I repeat that if any requests 
are made for Senate committees to meet 
during the session of the Senate today, 
I shall object. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 


June 27 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Purtell 
Barrett Hill Robertson 
Beall Hruska Saltonstall 
Bricker Ives Smith, Maine 
Busn Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Talmadge 
Clark Kefauver Thurmond 
Dirksen Mansfeld Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Neuberger 

Ellender Proxmire 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON 
and Mr. YarsoroucH] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND! and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Revercoms] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FIOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair.) A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. Byrp, Mr. Carson, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
MartTIn of Pennsylvania, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Mounpt, Mr. Murray, Mr. O'MAHONEY, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. POTTER, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. STEN- 
nis, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and Mr. Young entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the strong sentiment in Texas for Alas- 
kan statehood is reflected in editorials 
from the Dallas Times Herald, San An- 
tonio Light, Beaumont Enterprise, Hous- 
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ton Press, and Amarillo Globe-Times. I 
have endorsed and spoken for Alaskan 
statehood; I think it is time to add the 
49th star to Old Glory. I request unani- 
mous consent that all these editorials be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Press of May 28, 
1958] 
DECISION ON ALASKA 

Alaska statehood is not the sort of issue 
that stirs the masses to elect or defeat a 
candidate for office. 

But for that very reason it should stir the 
consciences of Members of Congress and 
stimulate them to statesmanship. When a 
man is not under pressure to vote his dis- 
trict he is free to vote his country—perhaps 
the greatest challenge and the greatest privi- 
lege in politics. 

The men who vote on statehood for Alaska 
this week will be making history. We believe 
a majority will vote for the bill. 

We hope a majority also will stand firm 
against the tricky efforts to riddle it with 
amendments, whose purpose is simply to kill 
statehood itself. 

Alaska needs the help of all friends of 
self-rule in this fight. But it will repay 
them by making our Nation a stronger and 
better land. 


[From the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times of 
March 28, 1957] 


ALASKA’S STATEHOOD 


Alaskan statehood is the aim of the little 
group of determined elected representatives 
of that Territory. Chief advocate is Ernest 
Gruening, Territorial Governor for 14 years. 

It is now almost a century since Secretary 
William H. Seward purchased their entire 
Territory (one-third the size of the United 
States) for $7,200,000. At first it was called 
Seward's Folly. Yet in the past 50 years this 
investment has repaid itself to the United 
States many thousandfold in the resources 
of the far northern area. 

In the act by which Alaska was made a 
Territory in 1867, there was the specific prom- 
ise that one day it would become a State. 
Tired of waiting, they called a constitutional 
convention, officially designated themselves 
a State and elected themselves a congress- 
man and two senators to represent them in 
the Congress. Congress, of course, has seated 
only the Delegate who has no voting rights. 

The stratagem is reminiscent of that suc- 
cessfully employed first by Tennessee in 1796. 
It was said to have been the invention of 
Andrew Jackson. This same identical route 
to statehood was followed by Michigan, Ore- 
gon, California, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas. 
They designated themselves States, sent rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and Congress finally 
took them. 

The Alaska advocates, mostly people who 
migrated there from the States, have adopt- 
ed as their slogan the battle cry of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Their residents pay income taxes 
like any other citizens and their sons are 
identically drafted. 

Of course, Alaska would be a bigger State 
than Texas but there is one comfort in the 
fact that a sizable part of the Alaskan popu- 
lation is ex-Texan,. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Press of May 29, 

1958] 
A New STAR TWINKLES 

Now it is the Senate’s turn to speak up for 
representative government. 

The House, on the firm insistence of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, finally got a chance 
to vote on Alaskan statehood yesterday and 
passed the bill by a comfortable margin. 
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The Senate twice before has approved sim- 
ilar legislation. Its committees have held a 
multitude of hearings and repeatedly have 
endorsed admission of this rich Territory 
to the Union. 

The Senate is thus in a position to act 
promptly and send the bill to President 
Eisenhower, who yesterday renewed his plea 
that it be passed. 

Only last August the Senate's Committee 
on the Interior, reporting out a statehood bill 
for the fourth time, stated the case elo- 
quently and concisely. 

The committee said: “Over a period of 
many generations, and under conditions that 
would stop a weaker breed, Alaskans have 
tamed a great land and have offered it to 
the Nation for its many values, all in justi- 
fiable reliance on Alaska’s ultimate destiny 
as a full member of our proud Union of 
States. Now is the proper time for Congress 
to fulfill this destiny. 

The 49th star twinkles. The Senate can 
make it gleam. 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of 
May 30, 1958] 
ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


What will happen to the Alaska statehood 
bill in the Senate is anybody’s guess. 

However, some statehood advocates believe 
the outlook for passage is good. Among 
these is Secretary of the Interior Seaton, 
who exclaimed after House approval, “We 
will win the battle.” 

We also learn that the action of the lower 
Chamber gave the people in the big northern 
Territory a severe case of statehood fever— 
for them a happy ailment. 

Republican leaders and southerners tried 
hard to prevent passage of the measure in 
the House. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that one of the arguments against statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii is that the Sena- 
tors elected by them, whether Republican or 
Democratic, would in all probability vote 
“liberal” on many issues because of their 
pioneer status. 

Southerners have long argued, in a some- 
what similar vein, that the new Senators 
might upset the delicate balance on the issue 
of cloture, 

Many Americans think these reasons fcr 
opposing statehood for the two Territories 
are shallow and unreasonable, We are 
among them. 

In fact, opinion polls show the public to 
be in favor of admitting both Alaska and 
Hawaii by an overwhelming majority. 

Besides, both political parties are officially 
committed to admission. Special appeals 
for such action have been made by President 
Eisenhower. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light of 
May 30, 1958] 
ALASKA 

After having been floored by an unofficial 
vote the day before, the Alaska statehood 
bill got off the canvas Wednesday and 
through to passage in the House by the sur- 
prisingly impressive vote of 208 to 166. 

It was not only a dramatic victory against 
the aggressive opposition of a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats. It 
may be the key one in the more than 40 
years that Alaska has been seeking state- 
hood. For the prospects of passage in the 
Senate look good. 

In this fight for statehood for a great and 
worthy Territory we extend our congratula- 
tions to Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who exerted 
his tremendous influence in its behalf; to 
Representative LEO O'BRIEN, New York Dem- 
ocrat and author of the bill, and to such 
stalwart Republican helpers as Representa- 
tives JOHN Saytor, of Pennsylvania, and A. L. 
MILLER of Nebraska. 
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And may we add that we are proud that 
the Light and the other Hearst newspapers 
have been fighting for Alaska statehood for 
years. 

The American people support Alaska state- 
hood 12 to 1. President Eisenhower has 
placed his weight behind it. Let's hope the 
Senate will remove the last barrier—soon. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald of 
May 9, 1958] 
WHY Isn’r ALASKA ADMITTED? 

Alaska is all dressed up and ready to go as 
the 49th State of the Union. It has adopted 
a State constitution, and its 210,000 inhabit- 
ants have voted 2 to 1 for statehood. 

Yet it is proving hard to get an Alaskan 
statehood bill through Congress. The Terri- 
tory thought it might get in as Tennessee did 
by electing senators and representatives for 
Congress to seat, but these men are still wait- 
ing in Washington for formal recognition. 

The Alaskans pay the same Federal taxes we 
pay and send delegates to our national party 
conventions. But they are not allowed to 
vote in our presidential elections, they have 
no voting spokesmen in Congress, and the 
President appoints their Governor. 

The situation of the Alaskans is much like 
that of the Thirteen Colonies before the 
revolution who raised so much cain about 
taxation without representation and made 
things hot for the governors set over them 
by King George. 

The Alaskans are more patient than the 
colonials were. They have held no indigna- 
tion meetings to talk about “liberty or 
death.” They have not done violence to tax 
collectors. And they have not dumped any 
United States cargoes overboard. But their 
patience is beginning to wear thin. 

When we bought the area from Russia 91 
years ago the Alaskans were promised “all 
the rights, advantages and immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” They hold 
that it is about time for this promise to be 
kept. 

Inhabitants of some of the States who are 
restive under Federal encroachment and the 
rulings of the Supreme Court may wonder 
why the Alaskans are panting so earnestly 
for statehood. But for some reason the terri- 
torials want to get into the Union. They like 
the United States and they crave the honor 
of being represented by a star on the blue 
field of Old Glory. Why is Congress so re- 
luctant to admit them? 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments, which are sub- 
mitted by me on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The amendments 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
insert the following preamble: 

Whereas the principle of self-government 
is the cornerstone of democracy; and 

Whereas our Government exercises sover- 
eignty over the Territory of Alaska wherein 
the principles above stated are not now given 
their fullest expression; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress to 
remedy this condition and establish a policy 
for the future for overseas or noncontiguous 
areas consistent with our ideals and prin- 
ciples as to the maximum degree of self-gov- 
ernment and as to principles of taxation; 
and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska have demonstrated their loyalty to 
the Government of the United States, its 
traditions and teaching, and a readiness to 
achieve a status above and beyond that of 
an incorporated territory; and 
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Whereas the Congress is desirous of grant- 
ing the Territory of Alaska the fullest practi- 
cal self-expression in the form of Common- 
wealth status under the jurisdiction of the 
United States: Now, therefore. 


It is also proposed to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


That (a) this act is enacted in the nature 
of a compact so that the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska may organize a government 
pursuant to a constitution of their own 
adoption. Such government, when properly 
organized as hereinafter specified, shall be 
called a “Commonwealth of the United States 
of America.” It is the intent of Congress 
that the highest degree of self-government 
within their respective areas be vested in the 
people and in their elective governments. 
This authority will be exercised within the 
framework of and under the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the United 
States, excepting those which by act of the 
Congress are made inapplicable to such 
areas. This act shall be submitted to the 
qualified voters of such Territory for accept- 
ance or rejection in a referendum to be held 
for such purpose under the laws of such 
Territory. If this act is approved by a 
majority of the votes cast in such referen- 
dum, the legislature of such Territory shall 
call a convention to draft a constitution pro- 
viding self-government as a Commonwealth 
of the United States for the people of the 
Territory. Such constitution shall provide 
& republican form of government and shall 
include a bill of rights. 

(b) Upon adoption of the constitution by 
the people of such Territory, the President 
of the United States shall, if he finds that 
such constitution conforms to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the provisions 
of this act, transmit such constitution to the 
Congress of the United States. Upon ap- 
proval of the Congress, the constitution shall 
become effective in accordance with its 
terms, subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions of the act of Congress approving it. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of Congress that upon adoption of a 
constitution by, and with the granting of 
complete Commonwealth status to, the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as provided for in this act, 
the laws of the United States shall be 
amended in order to provide that residents 
of Alaska shall be treated under such laws 
in a manner similar to the treatment given 
to residents of Puerto Rico under such laws 
at the present time, the purpose of such 
treatment being to allow the government of 
Alaska, in line with its newly acquired Com- 
monwealth status, to realize full benefits 
from taxation of income produced within its 
boundaries. 


It is also proposed to amend the title 
so as to read “An act to authorize the 
people of the Territory of Alaska to form 
a constitution which will provide self- 
government as a Commonwealth of the 
United States for such Territory.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to my amend- 
ments, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to describe briefly, once again, 
my amendments which call for common- 
wealth status for the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Yesterday I spoke at length in de- 
scribing these amendments, which are 
in the nature of a substitute, would 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
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and provide that the citizens of Alaska 
shall have a right to vote and to deter- 
mine whether they wish to have state- 
hood or wish to have a commonwealth 
status. 

Mr. President, this proposal has never 
been offered to the Territory of Alaska. 
Consequently, the people of Alaska have 
not had a chance to choose between the 
two forms. Only the political leader- 
ship in Alaska and, to judge from the 
mail I have received, not an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Alaska 
advocate statehood even for themselves. 

I have never seen less enthusiasm in 
the Senate, during my service here, for 
any measure than has been evidenced in 
the effort to pass the Alaskan statehood 
bill during the past few days. Perhaps 
a sufficient number of Members of the 
Senate have been committed, by the 
consistent and effective lobby, and have 
pledged votes for the admission of Alaska. 
Since a rule as old as the Republic, 
namely, that against taking into the 
Union areas which are not a part of the 
land mass which forms the United 
States—and are not contiguous either 
to other States or to Territories of the 
United States—would be violated, I feel 
that we should stop, look, and listen 
before we set a new pattern of admitting 
offshore territories to statehood. 

Mr. President, this is not a simple 
decision of acceding to the wishes of 
nice people who wish statehood. If we 
vote for statehood for Alaska, it is a 
decision we shall have to reckon with, 
not only in the case of other Territories, 
which may seek admission, but also in 
the case of islands and other parts of the 
world which might like to become States 
of the Union. 

As I said yesterday, I feel much of the 
strength of the United States rests in 
the fact that it is united, that every 
State touches another State. We havea 
common north-south border and a 
common east-west border, within which 
we have a united land mass. When we 
depart from that pattern and take into 
the Union as a State a Territory that is 
over 2,000 miles away from this country, 
between which area and the present 
United States lies the sovereign territory 
of Canada, we set a new pattern. If we 
take in Hawaii as a State at a later 
date—and we certainly will if we pass 
this bill—we shall have a State which 
is separated by more than 2,000 miles 
of blue water from the present United 
States. When such a new pattern would 
be set, I think the question deserves 
better examination and more thoughtful 
consideration than apparently the Sen- 
ate is giving to this proposed legislation. 

I feel, if we believe in the right of the 
people to make their own determination, 
the least we can do is permit the people 
of Alaska to vote on whether they pre- 
fer statehood or a commonwealth status. 
Under a commonwealth status the peo- 
ple of Alaska would have complete au- 
tonomy. They would elect officials of 
their own government, the legislature, 
and the courts. They would have com- 
plete self-government in every respect, 
except that they would not have two 
United States Senators or a voting Mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives. 
They would still have their delegate in 
the House. 

I do not believe in taxation without 
representation. In exchange for giving 
the Alaskan people a commonwealth 
status, they would be exempt from in- 
come tax on money invested in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

If we want to develop this great land 
mass—and I am one of those who 
does—we shall help the people of Alaska 
to obtain that objective more by working 
for an economic base on which state- 
hood can be sustained than by giving 
the Territory statehood on an economic 
basis which cannot possibly support the 
duties and obligations of statehood. The 
Territory would lose much of the $350 
million that goes into the area by way 
‘of highways, defense activities, public 
works, and other such projects, which 
Alaska receives as special consideration 
and which the 48 States do not receive. 
If Alaska were to obtain statehood she 
would have to face up to the duties of 
statehood and pay her proportionate 
share of State matching funds. The 
payments for the construction of air- 
ports, highways, hospitals, and other 
such works would have to meet the same 
tests as apply to such projects in the 
State of New York or the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Statehood would be a poor substitute 
for a viable economy and the extraordi- 
nary support from the Federal Govern- 
ment which Alaska now receives in a 
myriad number of activities, such as 
public highways and hospitals. As one 
citizen stated in a letter to me, which I 
read into the Record yesterday, “The tin 
cup will be gone.” 

Mr. President, are we afraid to trust 
the people of Alaska to vote on the 
question whether they favor statehood, 
or a commonwealth status, which will 
give them a moratorium on certain 
obligations over the years and also free- 
dom from income tax so long as they 
remain under a commonwealth status? 

If we cross the line and grant state- 
hood to Alaska, the action will be ir- 
revocable. There will be no way where- 
by Alaska will be able to rid itself of 
statehood and revert to a territorial or a 
commonwealth status. 

I think the 90,000 permanent resi- 
dents, a third of whom are Eskimos, 
Aleuts, and others, will be unable, with 
the revenues which will be available to 
them, to pay the high Federal income 
taxes and the capital gains taxes on in- 
vestments in high risk areas in an effort 
to create a suitable economy. 

By granting statehood we would be 
letting Alaska build up to an economic 
collapse, long after the shouting is dead, 
and lead them to regret that they took 
the statehood step instead of the com- 
monwealth status step. My amend- 
ment affords an opportunity to let the 
Alaskan people choose the common- 
wealth status, if they wish to take it. 
I feel it is one step which could be taken 
really to build up and create a greater 
Alaska. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to a long supporter of common- 
wealth status for Alaska. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to associate 
myself with what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said. 

Have the people of Alaska ever direct- 
ly voted upon the question of statehood? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is my under- 
standing they voted upon the question 
when it was tied in with a vote on fish 
traps. The people were told they should 
vote “no” in order to kill fish-trap regu- 
lation and “yes” in order to have state- 
hood. I do not recall the exact vote, but 
there was a vote in favor of statehood. 
The people adopted a State constitution, 
which has raised some questions. Frank- 
ly, if an accurate vote were taken on the 
question of statehood or commonwealth 
status, there is no doubt in my mind the 
vote would go the other way, knowing 
as the people of Alaska would, the facts 
and the advantages if allowing the Ter- 
ritory to build up its economy. The peo- 
ple haye had nothing else to vote for 
but statehood. The lobby has made it 
appear that unless one is for statehood, 
he is against Alaska, I think that those 
who are so anxious for statehood for 
Alaska, without an economic basis to 
maintain it, are doing an injustice to 
Alaska. They would do far more to help 
Alaska by providing a means by which 
Alaska could build up its economy, so 
the people could later vote to join the 
Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has any Senate 
committee seriously considered com- 
monwealth status for Alaska? Has the 
committee called before it witnesses and 
has it examined into the effect of such a 
move? 

Mr. MONRONEY.. I think I testified, 
and I believe the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas testified, before 
committees of the Senate. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs held hear- 
ings a number of times. He has been 
very courteous to me in allowing me to 
address the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My memory may be 
faulty, but I thought we testified with 
respect to a commonwealth status for 
Hawaii. I believe that was in 1954. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the ques- 
tion of Hawaii was up for consideration 
at that time, but the question applies 
both ways. If we are to set a pattern, I 
believe it is important to set a pattern 
of commonwealth status for offshore 
areas, which gives them the right of self- 
government, without overrepresentation 
in the Senate of the United States. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 


his support. I feel we should have a 
vote on the amendment. It is a very 
important amendment. I yield the 


floor—— 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so I may ask 


him a question? 
Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Massachusetts is 
a Commonwealth. There are four Com- 
monwealths in the United States. I as- 
sume what the Senator from Oklahoma 
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means, of course, is such a common- 
wealth status as that of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
The term commonwealth status is not 
one of depreciation. Of course, the 
proud name of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts proves that. But, of 
course, Massachusetts is a State that 
calls itself a Commonwealth. We have 
tried the commonwealth status in Puerto 
Rico. It has worked well. I think it 
would be a fine thing for Alaska, and 
would help develop it, if the Senate would 
adopt my amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I shall support the substitute. 

For the record, I should like to say that 
on March 29, 1954, as shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 100, part 3, 
page 3950, I undertook to describe at 
great length my views on the question of 
commonwealth status for Hawaii. I 
should like to invite the attention of 
Senators to that Recorp. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to repeat the 
arguments, since I know the Senate is 
anxious to vote, but I wish to add 1 or 2 
observations about the matter. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it would 
be extremely shortsighted of the Senate 
to take precipitate action, which would 
be irrevocable if the bill were passed, on 
the question of statehood for Alaska. If, 
in the light of experience, we consider 
the very favorable developments in 
Puerto Rico, I think that alone should 
give the Senate pause to reconsider what 
I think is a rather sentimental decision 
with respect to a noncontiguous Terri- 
tory. 

Puerto Rico has had an unusually suc- 
cessful experience under the status of a 
Commonwealth. There are many aspects 
of that particular development which I 
think would apply to Alaska and would 
apply to Hawaii or to any other Territory 
which desires to be closely associated 
with this country. 

Briefly stated, as was mentioned by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, such a status 
would confer complete local autonomy, 
but the United States would furnish de- 
fense, in the form of an Army and Navy, 
in the international sense, and also dip- 
lomatic representation. The Common- 
wealth would be reviewed of that burden, 
but would be enabled to exercise com- 
plete local autonomy. 

If we look at the United States today 
impartially and objectively, it is easy for 
us to see that the United States is suf- 
fering from a great many difficulties. It 
is suffering from a great many difficulties 
internally relating to the adjustment of 
racial differences and economic differ- 
ences. We are having great trouble in 
making our system, which is extremely 
complex, operate efficiently. We are 
having even greater troubles on the in- 
ternational scene. We should not be 
further burdened with additional States, 
it seems to me. That appears to be ex- 
actly the wrong thing to do. I think it 
would be far better and much more effi- 
cient to grant to the outlying Territories, 
if they wish to have it, the status of a 
Commonwealth. 
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The people of Puerto Rico regard their 
Commonwealth in the nature of an asso- 
ciated country. The people there feel 
they are an independent State associated 
with the United States. I believe that is 
the proper concept. 

The difficulties which arise within a 
community growing out of racial, eco- 
nomic, or religious differences should be 
settled at the local level, and should not 
become embroiled with national policies 
which involve the 48 States. 

I think we would be asking for addi- 
tional trouble to admit Alaska as a State. ° 
I expect that soon thereafter there 
would be a request for statehood for 
Hawaii, and I presume for any other 
island so desiring it. Once the process 
gets started, I do not know where it 
would stop. Such a process would only 
further burden the already creaking ma- 
chinery of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the Sena- 
tor be able to conceive of any reason in 
the world why if we admit Alaska to 
full statehood, as well as Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico would not be entitled to the same 
status as a State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only thing I 
can say is that I do not think the people 
of Puerto Rico want to have Puerto Rico 
become a State. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The people there 
are happy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The people there 
are intelligent enough to see the advan- 
tages of their present status. If our 
people would bother to consult the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, I think they would 
discover there are great advantages in 
not being subjected to arbitrary dicta- 
tion from the Federal Government on 
many matters, as would happen under 
statehood because of our great attach- 
ment to conformity in ail its aspects in 
regard to social and economic life. 

I have 1 or 2 other ideas I should like 
to offer for the consideration of my 
colleagues. 

In addition to our own satisfactory 
experiences in Puerto Rico, the British 
experiences in the same field have re- 
sulted in the decentralization of their 
great empire. Britain was a country 
during the last century which had a 
power comparable to that of the United 
States today. Instead of incorporating 
and completely integrating all their 
possessions into one single government, 
the British have proceeded to decentral- 
ize, to give independence, by the crea- 
tion of commonwealth status, which in 
many respects is similar to the relation- 
ship between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. That effort has been 
successful. 

In contrast, the French have attempt- 
ed to integrate or to incorporate within 
the metropolitan government certain 
areas in north Africa, a process which 
is already causing great trouble, as we all 
know. The relationship today between 
Algeria and France is causing extreme 
concern not only in that area, but 
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throughout the Western World, because 
of the dangers inherent in the relation- 
ship. 

The proposal for Alaskan statehood is 
a proposal to incorporate a noncontigu- 
ous territory, which is similar in many 
respects to the incorporation of Algeria 
by France. I predict it will be a most 
unsatisfactory relationship in the long 
run. 

Both those experiences are in accord 
with the basic reasoning which supports 
the substitute offered by the Senator 


- from Oklahoma. 


I think the country and the Senate 
have become committed as a result of 
ill-considered planks in the platforms of 
the two parties, adopted under what we 
all know to be the superheated emotional 
atmosphere of a political convention. 
When the delegates went to the conven- 
tions they thought, “What can we do to 
attract a little support here and there?” 
Then poth political parties decided they 
wanted to favor statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. I think that was an extremely 
shortsighted view to take on such an im- 
portant matter. 

There is one last thought I should like 
to suggest. We should consider the many 
other countries which lie in this hemi- 
sphere, many of which have their own 
individual customs and traditions. Ido 
not wish to in any way interfere with the 
local control of their affairs. I have often 
thought how much more reasonable 
would be a relationship of association of 
many of the small countries and this 
country, after the fashion of Puerto Rico, 
which association would relieve those 
countries of the great burden of defense 
and conduct of their external affairs. 

I say this not with any thought that 
we should attempt to persuade or coerce 
any such country to follow such a course; 
but I believe commonsense indicates it 
might be most beneficial for this coun- 
try, and many other countries, to asso- 
ciate in the same way Puerto Rico has 
associated with the United States. 

The recent report of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund on the development of 
the economics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere I think is consistent with the idea 
I have suggested. There should be a re- 
gional approach for the whole hemi- 
sphere, North and South America to- 
gether. If there is to be closer economic 
association—and there certainly ought 
to be closer economic association—I see 
no reason why a similar voluntary as- 
sociation in the political field would not 
be extremely useful. 

I shall regret the action of the Sen- 
ate if, instead of pondering these mat- 
ters, it rushes into granting statehood. 
The concept of statehood developed in 
an era when none of the problems which 
today threaten this country and the 
Western World were really urgent. I 
submit that conditions have changed 
substantially since the time when the 
idea of taking Territories into the Union 
was a current one and one which was jus- 
tified by conditions then existing. Many 
changes have taken place since 1912. 
The burdens of administering the affairs 
of 48 States has become almost unman- 
ageable. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wonder if the Senator from Arkansas 
has looked into the question of the per- 
mancy of the action. It is easy to grant 
statehood, but how impossible is it for 
a State to get out of the Union? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said, the ac- 
tion is irrevocable. As I understand, 
short of a revolution, which would upset 
the whole arrangement, a State cannot 
abandon or reject statehood itself once 
it is established. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If, on the other hand, Alaska should 
become a commonwealth, it could make 
a change; is that not true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The status of com- 
monwealth results in a flexible situation. 
If we so desired, and Puerto Rico so de- 
sired, we could change the basic legisla- 
tion and make a State of it. However, 
as I understand the constitutional sys- 
tem, no State may secede. As I recall, 
we had a little controversy over that 
question some 98 years ago, and it was 
determined by a superior power that a 
State may not secede. But our associa- 
tion with Puerto Rico is entirely volun- 
tary. Congress passed an enabling act. 
The Puerto Rican legislature drew up a 
constitution and we approved it. I think 
there is no inhibition upon them which 
would prevent them from coming for- 
ward and saying, “We would like to 
change the constitution”—in any rea- 
sonable way they might wish. They 
might apply for statehood. 

I think the best evidence of the wis- 
dom of our relationship with Puerto 
Rico is the satisfaction of the people of 
Puerto Rico today with their own status. 
I spent a week there during the Easter 
recess, and I went into conditions at 
considerable length with the great 
Governor of Puerto Rico. 

That island has developed one of the 
finest governments I know of. Their 
Governor, Luis Mufioz-Marin, is one of 
the outstanding public servants I know 
of anywhere, either in this country or 
any other country. 

In addition, he has developed some 
very fine officials in his Cabinet, and 
they are doing a remarkable job in the 
development of Puerto Rico. There is 
a sense of purpose and of dedication in 
their public service which is very difi- 
cult to find in any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not believe that many inhabitants 
of Puerto Rico would be willing to have 
Puerto Rico come into the Union as 
a State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly it would 
be only a very small minority. There is 
practically no such talk any longer. 
The people of Puerto Rico are extremely 
proud of what they have done under 
their constitution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct. I have 
been there several times in the past few 
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years. The people are very well pleased. 
I believe they would vote 3 to 1 not to 
come in as a State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is only com- 
monsense. Those people have control 
of all their local conditions, in every 
aspect—taxation, economic development, 
religion, racial relationships, education, 
and so forth. They control everything 
at the local level. It would be extremely 
dangerous to subject that island to con- 
trol from Washington. What do Mem- 
bers of Congress know about Puerto 
Rico? What do we really know about 
Alaska? How many Members of Con- 
gress will take the trouble to learn 
about it, so as to be qualified to leg- 
islate intelligently about Alaska or 
Hawaii? 

I think it would be very stupid to 
grant statehood to Alaska. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to have to disagree with 
three of my distinguished colleagues in 
connection with the pending substitute 
proposal to provide commonwealth sta- 
tus for Alaska in lieu of statehood. 

Much has been said about Puerto Rico, 
and about north Africa, in connection 
with north Africa’s relationship to 
France. 

First, let me make it clear that the 
people of Puerto Rico asked for common- 
wealth status. On three different occa- 
sions the people of Alaska have voted for 
statehood. They voted for statehood in 
1946 by a 3-to-2 majority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
say what that vote was? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not have the 
figures. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not true that 
only a few thousand votes were cast? 

Mr. JACKSON. Let us not talk about 
the percentage of votes cast. It might 
be a little embarrassing to look at the 
percentages of votes cast in a number of 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The total number 
of votes was only a few thousand; is that 
not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. I have read some ac- 
counts of elections in certain parts of the 
United States in which the total number 
of votes cast, as compared with the num- 
ber of those eligible to vote, was very 
small. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is irrelevant. 
The point I make is this: Are we, a coun- 
try of 170 million people, to grant state- 
hood merely because eight or ten thou- 
sand people in Alaska wish it? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam merely answer- 
ing the argument posed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. In 
April 1956 the voters approved the pro- 
posed constitution for the future State of 
Alaska by a 2-to-1 majority; and at their 
last session the members of the Terri- 
torial legislature, by unanimous vote, 
petitioned Congress for immediate state- 
hood, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to ask how many voted in 
the election referred to in Alaska. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Iwill have the figures 
in a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me ask one further question. If 
Alaska should become a State, would 
the Senator deal with it as we deal with 
other States in the United States, and 
give Alaska the same financial aid we 
give other States of the Union? 

Mr. JACKSON. Provision has been 
made for such aid. For example, the 
Highway Act, except the superhighway 
program, applies to Alaska on virtually 
the same basis as it applies to other 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator expect the people of 
Alaska to support themselves, as do the 
people of every other State in the 
Union? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly they would 
support themselves. Under the Con- 
stitution, we cannot enact special legis- 
lation for one State, discriminating 
against another. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would it not be found that taxes would 
be unbearable in Alaska, and that no 
one would go there to create any new 
industries? 

Mr. JACKSON. That question has 
been thoroughly covered in the debate. 
I respectfully differ with my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina, 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. First, let me com- 
mend the Senator from Washington for 
the excellent fight he is making for 
statehood for Alaska. He and I made 
a trip to the Territory about 5 years ago. 
We held hearings in five different com- 
munities there. We gave everyone the 
opportunity to come forth and state his 
position on statehood, one way or the 
other. The sentiment was overwhelm- 
ingly for statehood on that occasion. I 
understand that it is even stronger to- 
day. 

It seems to me that the chief differ- 
ence between Puerto Rico and Alaska 
rises mainly from the fact that Alaska 
was incorporated as a Territory by the 
Congress in 1912. The Supreme Court 
has stated on more than one occasion 
that an incorporated Territory of the 
United States is an inchoate State. 
Congress, by its action in 1912, gave its 
commitment to the people of Alaska 
that, at some time or other, they would 
be entitled to come into the Union as a 
State, on an equal footing with all the 
other States of the Union. So it seems 
to me that the evidence is conclusive 
that the time has now arrived, and that 
the Congress is in duty bound to carry 
out the promises and implications of the 
action of 1912, and grant full statehood 
to Alaska. Therein lies the difference 
between Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was about to come 
to that point. In Rasmussen against 
United States, the Supreme Court held, 
by implication, that once a Territory is 
incorporated, it cannot be unincorpo- 
rated. I think my colleagues overlook 
that point. 

Furthermore, in connection with the 
vote by the people of Alaska, I remind 
my colleagues that under the terms of 
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the pending bill, the people of Alaska, 
as a condition precedent to ultimate 
statehood, must approve immediate 
statehood by a plebiscite. 

Reference has been made to France 
and north Africa. In the case of Africa, 
the French population is a small mi- 
nority. The majority of the population 
does not speak French. In the case of 
Puerto Rico, the majority of the popula- 
tion does not speak English. Most of 
the people speak Spanish. It is a bit 
ridiculous to say that the relationship 
of Alaska to the United States is the 
same as north Africa to France, or as 
Puerto Rico to the United States. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that, in the recent primary elec- 
tion for Alaska’s Delegate in Congress, 
the only candidate advocating common- 
wealth status received only one-ninth of 
the vote. The people of Alaska know 
what they want. They want statehood. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
we have thoroughly considered the ques- 
tion of commonwealth status, not only 
in connection with the pending bill, but 
at previous sessions of Congress when 
the question of Alaska statehood was 
before Congress. I respectfully submit 
that, in the best interest of our country 
and the people of Alaska, the substitute 
proposal should be voted down, so that 
statehood may be granted to Alaska. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am looking at page 
99 of the committee report. Shown there 
are the dates on which the various States 
were admitted to the Union, and the 
population of those States at the time 
they were admitted. It also shows the 
increase in population which took place 
after the States were admitted to the 
Union. Does the chairman of the sub- 
committee have a table showing what 
the population of the country was in the 
years when the respective States were 
admitted? I ask that question because 
the table in the report does not give a 
true picture. For example, California, 
at the time of its admission in 1850, had 
a population of 92,000. One should know 
what the population of the country was 
in 1850 in order to understand what pro- 
portion 92,000 was to the total population 
of the country. Alaska now has a popu- 
lation of about 220,000. That is a pro- 
portion of 220,000 to 174,000,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not have the 
specific figures to which the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio refers. However, I 
should like to call his attention to an 
example in that respect. Wyoming in 
1890 had a population of 62,000. If we 
allow an increase of over 342 times since 
then, Alaska would still have a popula- 
tion in the same proportion. I do not 
have the specific figures. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. IVES (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from California, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
— I would vote “yea.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. BUSH (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senators from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON and Mr, YARBOROUGH], and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara], and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YarsorovucH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Know tanp], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is detained on official business. 

The pair of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

Also, the pair of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] has been previously 
announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from. West Virginia [Mr. HoB- 
LITZELL], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Bridges Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Butler Jordan Russell 
Byrd Kerr Saltonstall 
Curtis Lausche Schoeppel 
Eastland Malone Smathers 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Stennis 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Talmadge 
Frear McClellan Thurmond 
Fulbright Monroney Young 
Hickenlooper Mundt 

NAYS—50 
Aiken Clark Humphrey 
Allott Cooper Jackson 
Anderson Cotton Javits 
Barrett Dirksen Kefauver 

Douglas 

Bennett Dworshak Kuchel 
Bible Goldwater Long 
Bricker Green Magnuson 
Carison Hayden Mansfield 
Carroll Hennings Morse 
Case, N. J. Hill Murray 
Case, 5. Dak. Holland Neuberger 
Church Hruska O'Mahoney 


Pastore Smith, Maine Thye 
Potter Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Proxmire Sparkman Williams 

i Symington 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bush Ives Morton 
Capehart Jenner Payne 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Flanders Knowland iley 
Gore Langer Yarborough 
Hoblitzell McNamara 


So Mr. Monroney’s amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
refrain from audible conversation. They 
are requested either to take their seats or 
to leave the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that section 10 
of H. R. 7999 violates the constitutional 
requirements for equality of States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Chair rules 
that it is not within the province of the 
Presiding Officer to rule a bill out of 
order on the ground that it is unconsti- 
tutional. The Presiding Officer has no 
authority to pass on the constitution- 
ality of a measure or of amendments. 
That is a matter for the Senate itself to 
decide. The Chair accordingly refers 
the point of order to the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assume that the 
Senator from Mississippi will debate the 
point of order at considerable length. I 
am inquiring, only for the convenience 
of Senators. 

Mr. EASTLAND. To be perfectly 
frank, I spoke all afternoon the day be- 
fore yesterday on the points of order; 
I had not intended to debate them at 
length today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was asking only in 
order that we might notify the Members, 
since there is to be a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I donot know what 

_Senators will speak. The Senator from 
Illinois may be able to make a better 
estimate in that regard than I could. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was only attempt- 
ing to obtain an estimate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not know what 
Senators will speak, or for how long they 
will speak. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course; I appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate at great 
length on this point of order. 

Under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, since the be- 
ginning of our country, has held that 
States must come into the Union on an 
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equal footing. Under our system of gov- 
ernment it is fundamental that ours is 
a Union of equal and sovereign States, a 
Union of States which are equal in every 
respect. 

Section 10 of the pending bill author- 
izes the President, without a declaration 
of marshal law, but at his discretion, to 
withdraw over half the Territory of 
Alaska, to discharge State employees and 
State officers, and to appoint Federal 
officers in their places; and it deprives 
the proposed State of Alaska of the power 
to have a uniform system of taxation. 

The hearings show that if the proposed 
State of Alaska desired to enact a sales 
tax law, it would not apply in more than 
half of its area. 

The bill gives the President the power 
to move from the area 24,000 people who 
presently inhabit it and 250,000 or 1 mil- 
lion people who might live there in the 
future. That would be done on the 
ground of national defense. 

Mr. President, I submit that under the 
unanimous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, that provision is void. 
The President certainly would not have 
the power to declare the coast of Wash- 
ington or the coast of California or the 
coast of Oregon a defense area, move the 
inhabitants from the area, substitute 
Federal law for State authority there, 
and suspend statehood. So the question 
answers itself. 

If such power were vested as a condi- 
tion for the admission of Alaska to the 
Union, Alaska would not be on an equal 
footing with the other States, because 
no such power exists as to any of the 
present States. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a person 
who violated the Alaskan State law 
would be tried in the United States 
courts. Of course that is an impossi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, one of the leading cases 
on this question, as I stated the other 
day, is Coyle against Smith, secretary of 
state of the State of Oklahoma. The 
facts in that case apply in this instance. 
A condition was placed upon the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma to the Union. That 
condition was that the State capital 
would have to be located at Guthrie, and 
could not be moved from Guthrie before 
1913; and the legislature agreed, as a 
condition for the admission of Oklahoma 
into the Union, that no money would be 
appropriated to move the State capital. 
However, it was moved to Oklahoma 
City, and a suit was filed. 

In that case the Supreme Court said: 

The definition of a “State” is found in the 
powers possessed by the original States which 
adopted the Constitution, a definition em- 
phasized by the terms employed in all sub- 
sequent acts of Congress admitting new 
States into the Union. The first two States 
admitted into the Union were the States of 
Vermont and Kentucky, one as of March 4, 
1791, and the other as of June 1, 1792. No 
terms or conditions were exacted from either. 
Each act declares that the State is admitted 
“as a new and entire member of the United 
States of America.” 


Mr. President, we hear much to the 
effect that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are the law of the land. I have 
been reading from the decision of the 
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Supreme Court, and I continue to read 
from it: 


Emphatic and significant as is the phrase 
admitted as “an entire member,” even 
stronger was the declaration upon the admis- 
sion in 1796 of Tennessee, as the third new 
State, it being declared to be “one of the 
United States of America,” “on an equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever,” phraseology which has 
ever since been substantially followed in ad- 
mission acts, concluding with the Oklahoma 
Act, which declares that Oklahoma shall be 
admitted “on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States.” 


Mr. President, the same statement ap- 
pears in the pending Alaskan statehood 
bill. 

I read further from the decision in the 
case of Coyle against Oklahoma. 


The power is to admit “new States into 
this Union.” “This Union” was and is a 
Union of States, equal in power, dignity, and 
authority, each competent to exert that 
residuum of sovereignty not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution itself. To 
maintain otherwise would be to say that the 
Union, through the power of Congress to ad- 
mit new States, might come to be a Union of 
States unequal in power, as including States 
whose powers were restricted only by the 
Constitution, with others whose powers had 
been further restricted by an act of Congress 
accepted as a condition of admission. Thus 
it would result, first, that the powers of Con- 
gress would not be defined by the Constitu- 
tion alone, but in respect to new States, en- 
larged or restricted by the conditions 
imposed upon new States by its own legis- 
lation admitting them into the Union; and, 
second, that such new States might not exer- 
cise all of the powers which had not been 
delegated by the Constitution, but only such 
as had not been further bargained away as 
conditions of admission, 


Mr. President, that is what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said. 

Then the Court said: 

When a new State is admitted into the Un- 
ion, it is so admitted with all of the powers 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction which per- 
tain to the original States, and * * * such 
powers may not be constitutionally dimin- 
ished, impaired, or shorn away by any con- 
ditions, compacts, or stipulations embraced 
in the act under which the new State came 
into the Union, which would not be valid 
and effectual if the subject of Congressional 
legislation after admission. 


Mr. President, if we believe in the law 
of the land, there it is; and throughout 
the history of this country there has not 
been a dissenting opinion of the Court. 

A State must come into the Union on 
an equal footing with other States. It 
must have all the powers of sovereignty 
every other State possesses. That sov- 
ereignty cannot be diminished and can- 
not be taken away through stipulations 
by Congress in connection with admis- 
sion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr.BUTLER. Does the power to with- 
draw extend to 270,000 square miles of 
Alaska? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It extends to 279,000 
square miles. 
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Mr. BUTLER, That is approximately 
one-half of the land area of the Territory 
of Alaska; is it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. So that if this bill, as 
passed by the House, is enacted, the 
President of the United States, in his sole 
discretion, tomorrow, next year, 10 years 
from now, 50 years from now, will be 
able to withdraw any part of that 279,000 
square miles and make it a federalized 
Territory, over which the Government of 
the United States will have complete sov- 
ereignty. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. And in which area the 
laws of the proposed State of Alaska will 
not be enforced by State courts, but will 
be enforced by Federal court; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the persons who 
inhabit that area will be expelled; is that 
correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. They will have to 
make their homes elsewhere. So a 
newly found citizen of Alaska will have 
no place to lay his head if he happens 
to settle in that particular area, and if 
the President, for reasons of defense, or 
for other reasons, sees fit to move him 
out. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. In 
the future there may be 1 million per- 
sons residing in that area who will be 
subject to this condition. The Senator 
from Maryland is an able lawyer. I 
should like to ask him whether there is 
such a thing in the law as the power to 
withdraw statehood. 

Mr. BUTLER. If there is such a 
thing, there should not þe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Isit not a violation 
of the Constitution? 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course it is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have been 
pondering this question in my mind: 
Assume the bill passes and Alaska be- 
comes a State, and assume section 10 
comes before the Supreme Court, and 
the Supreme Court declares it to be un- 
constitutional. What would be the 
effect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the sec- 
tion would be void. The President 
would not have the power the bill pro- 
poses to confer upon him. The section 
is placed in the bill on the ground of 
national defense. As I understand, the 
bill would be opposed if that provision 
were not in it. Where would we stand? 
It is said that section is necessary for the 
protection of the Nation, Yet if it should 
be declared void, how would the protec- 
tion of the country be effectuated? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The only thing 
that could happen would be that the Gov- 
ernment would have to do what it does 
now in the State of Massachusetts or in 
the State of Mississippi or any other 
teas It would have to purchase the 

and. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, will the 
£enator yield? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi answer my question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is the Senator from 
Massachusetts suggesting that the land 
could be condemned? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Or purchased. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield so I may 
make a suggestion in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. In other cases, the ter- 
ritory has been reserved by the United 
States, such as was the case when Ari- 
zona came into the Union, and such as 
took place in Wyoming, when Yellow- 
stone National Park was reserved prior 
to the time the Territory was admitted 
as a State. There is no reason why a 
similar provision should not be made in 
this case. But to say to the citizens of 
Alaska, “Do you want your Territory to 
become a State? If you do here is the 
price”’—is wrong. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is a club over the 
head of the people of Alaska—an uncon- 
stitutional club. 

Mr. BUTLER. At the very least, it is 
very strong form of coercion, which 
should not be practiced by the Govern- 
ment of the United States on its citizens. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have not 
Studied the subject as thoroughly as 
have the Senators from Mississippi and 
Maryland. As I understand, 28 percent 
of the Territory would be turned over to 
Alaska by the Federal Government to 
the State of Alaska in connection with 
its becoming a State. Has that been 
done in the past, or has what the Sena- 
tor from Maryland said been done—that 
the Territory deeded the land to the 
Federal Government, and the Federal 
Government reserved it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the Yellowstone 
Park case, in 1872, 18 years before Wy- 
oming was admitted to the Union, the 
United States reserved that area. The 
Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, provides as follows: 

Full power is given to Congress to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the Territory or other property of the United 
States. This authorizes the passage of all 
laws necessary to secure the rights of the 
United States to the public lands, to their 
sale, and to protect them from taxation. 


The United States has power over the 
public lands and other property it owns 
within a State, but the United States 
and the Congress have no power to put 
any condition on the admittance of a 
State into the Union. There cannot be 
any dispute about that point. Of course, 
every Senator is a judge of what his 
duty is, but we are obligated, under our 
oath of office, to pass on the question 
whether we think certain acts are con- 
stitutional or not. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iryield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Mississippi is raising a constitutional 
point, At times when a legal or consti- 
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tutional point is raised I know the gen- 
eral impression is that it is merely a 
question for the lawyers and may not 
have any material bearing on the meas- 
ure being considered. In this case, how- 
ever, the point does have bearing on the 
issue of the defense of Alaska and there- 
fore the continental United States. 

I have read the record of the hearings, 
and I hope very much the junior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] and the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], who have charge of the bill, 
will. address themselves to this point. 
What I am about to say is not quite in 
the nature of a question, but it provides 
a background for the question I desire 
to ask. 

In his testimony before the committee 
General Twining said: 

I am pleased officially as well as personally 
to testify in favor of statehood for Alaska. 


As reported on page 104 of the hear- 
ings he then stated: 
The Department of Defense believes the limi- 
tations in this bill which are imposed in 
section 10 are necessary for the defense of 
the United States. 


From the statements, it follows, it 
seems to me, that his support of the ad- 
mission of Alaska to statehood is based 
upon his belief that section 10 will pro- 
tect the security of Alaska and the United 
States. 

I am sympathetic toward Alaskan 
statehood, but I am more concerned 
about the defense of the United States. 
General Twining, speaking for the De- 
partment of Defense, seems to predicate 
support of statehood upon the condition 
that the withdrawal amendments are re- 
quired to assure the security of Alaska 
and the United States. So the question 
of the validity of section 10 becomes im- 
portant. 

If section 10 cannot be maintained, it 
would appear to me that the reasons for 
General Twining’s support of the bill 
would be withdrawn. 

Section 10 would enable the President, 
after the admission of Alaska into the 
Union as a State, to withdraw a certain 
area from Alaska. State jurisdiction 
would be largely withdrawn, and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction would become effective. 
The language of the bill would not only 
direct Federal courts to supersede State 
courts but in those circumstances in 
which the President could exercise 
powers as Commander in Chief for the 
defense of the country military courts 
could also supersede local courts. Fur- 
ther, under the doctrine of military ne- 
cessity it would seem to give the Presi- 
dent the authority to withdraw the pro- 
tection of the courts entirely from the 
people, even exclude them from the 
area by taking jurisdiction wholly in 
the hands of a military commander. 

I hope these questions will be an- 
swered in the debate, and particularly 
as they relate to defense. I have not 
heard them answered by those who have 
spoken in favor of the bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question. Does he know of 
any case in which the President of the 
United States has ever been able to ex- 
ercise such a power, to supersede State 
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jurisdiction, except in the case of a dec- 
laration of martial law, which depends 
upon the consent of the governor or the 
legislature of a State, or in the case of 
a cession of territory by the legislature 
of a State, or in the case of military 
necessity such as was exercised on the 
west coast during World War II? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The case about which the Senator 
speaks, in World War II, involved the 
arrest of people in a battle area. That 
was a case of a war zone. 

Mr. COOPER. One case was on the 
Pacific coast, where the Japanese were 
excluded from the Pacific area; and the 
other case, on the Atlantic coast, which 
involved trial by a military court— 
rather than a Federal court—of Ger- 
mans who were captured on the coast. 

The holdings of the Supreme Court 
in those cases was that the authority to 
withdraw those areas from the jurisdic- 
tion of the law—rested on the doctrine 
of military necessity, and even then there 
must be a situation of eminent danger. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator realizes nothing like that is involved 
in the Alaska case. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my belief. I 
do not believe the President can with- 
draw areas, except as provided in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; but the lan- 
guage is not based upon an imminent 
danger. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to make 
a further comment. Everyone who has 
been a lawyer always wants to give a 
judgment, on constitutional questions, 
and not always correct, nevertheless, I 
make my venture—I do not believe sec- 
tion 10 will hold up. Congress cannot 
pass an act which will contravene the 
Constitution. Amendment 5, in the Bill 
of Rights, is a prohibition against the 
Congress abridging the rights of individ- 
uals within them. 

I come back to my original point. I 
am interested in defense of this country. 
If section 10 should be stricken, either 
on a point of orcer or by later being 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court—and I believe it would be— 
and since the Department of Defense, 
through General Twining has based his 
argument in support of the admission 
of Alaska upon section 10, which I doubt 
will be upheld, what would be the posi- 
tion of the Department of Defense on 
defense if section 10 is eliminated? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Much as I like Alaska, 
and great as my sympathy for its ad- 
mission, yet I consider the defense of the 
United States and the defense of Alaska, 
when we are on the razor’s edge of secu- 
rity a most important question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
briefly ? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to my col- 
league from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Kentucky to the fact 
that the points which they raised are 
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directly covered, I think, by a comment 
made in February 1955, by the then Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, who wrote 
a letter to one of the House committees. 
Reading from the letter, I note that Sec- 
retary Wilson stated at that time he be- 
lieved “it would be in the interest of the 
national security that Alaska remain a 
Federal Territory for the present.” 

Among other comments in this sen- 
tence: 

The great size of the Territory, its sparse 
population, and limited communications, as 


well as its strategic location, create very 
special defense problems. 


That was the statement made in Feb- 
ruary 1955. Section 10 of the bill is an 
attempt to meet that situation, and is 
directly based on the military problem. 
If section 10 is stricken from the bill, 
the Government will be left helpless. 

To be brief, on page 104 of the hear- 
ings, Senators will note that General 
Twining said he favors Alaskan state- 
hood with the area limitations and safe- 
guards, and he believes that they are 
what the President had in mind. That 
very clearly points out the military prob- 
lem. There was an attempt to meet the 
military problem by section 10. If sec- 
tion 10 is declared invalid, we shall face 
the problem again. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think section 10 would be declared in- 
valid? 

Mr, STENNIS. I do not think there 
can be any doubt about that. The 
Senator from Kentucky is entirely cor- 
rect. The section could not stand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may ask 
a question of the Senator's colleague on 
that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the junior Senator from Mississippi 
the same question I asked the senior 
Senator from Mississippi. If we assume 
the bill is passed and assume Alaska~be- 
comes a State, with section 10 in the 
bill, and if we then assume that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
clares section 10 to be unconstitutional, 
how could the President proceed to take 
the land? Could it be done under the 
power of eminent domain, with the Gov- 
ernment paying for the land? How 
would the President take the action, in 
the interest of national defense? 

Mr. STENNIS. The President would 
have no authority to declare martial 
law, or anything like that, except under 
the conditions mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. It would take the 
consent of the Governor or the legisla- 
ture to enable such action to be taken. 

With reference to the problem of emi- 
nent domain, even if that power were 
invoked it would be necessary to con- 
demn the whole area. There would be 
no other way to meet the situation. But 
this is a question of jurisdiction and sov- 
ereignty. If section 10 should remain 
in the bill, that area still would be ex- 
cluded from statehood. That is the 
testimony of the proponents’ witnesses, 
not mine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senate to the lan- 
guage of the first paragraph of section 
10, of the bill on page 19, particularly 
the language at line 10, which says in 
part: 
or withdrawals may thereafter be termi- 
nated in whole or in part by the President. 


In other words, the situation referred 
to by the Senator from Kentucky is one 
in which the national defense would im- 
mediately require the clearing of the 
area, There would be no permanent 
taking of the land at all. The land 
would be returned as soon as the war 
was over, or as soon as the emergency 
was over. 

Under the language of the bill we are 
considering, the President of the United 
States could withdraw the property and 
keep it in perpetuity. The only lan- 
guage bearing on the question is that 
he “may thereafter” terminate the with- 
drawal. The President does not have to 
terminate it. 

I know of no law which enables the 
President of the United States to go into 
a State and take land, for any purpose, 
except he pay for it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi a few questions. 

As I construe section 10 in conjunc- 
tion with the other provisions of the bill, 
it would provide, in effect, that Congress 
would grant statehood to Alaska, and in 
the same breath would give the Presi- 
dent of the United States the uncon- 
trolled power to revoke that statehood in 
at least 30 percent of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Fifty percent. 

Mr. ERVIN. Fifty percent of the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Section 10 provides, does 
it not, that the only judge in the uni- 
verse of the question as to whether or 
not to exercise the power to withdraw 
statehood from 50 percent of the Ter- 
ritory, or any part of that 50 percent, is 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But is there any power anywhere 
to withdraw statehood? Does such a 
power exist? 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi that it does not. 

The bill provides that when the Presi- 
dent withdraws any portion of this area, 
the laws which have been enacted by the 
Legislature of Alaska shall cease to op- 
erate in that area to the extent that they 
are inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and the legislature could not enact 
laws in the future which would conflict 
with the laws of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under this section the 
President, in his uncontrolled and unre- 
viewable authority, could withdraw por- 
tions of the area, and he could later 
withdraw certain portions from his 
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withdrawal, and restore them to the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. ERVIN. So there would be a situ- 
ation in which such areas would be sub- 
ject to the laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska while they were not with- 
drawn, and when they were withdrawn 
the laws of Alaska, to the extent of their 
inconsistency with the laws of the 
United States, would cease to apply. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then the President could 
turn around and restore withdrawn areas 
to the State of Alaska. So we would 
have the laws in a territory of approxi- 
mately 280,000 square miles in such a 
situation that they could be changed 
from day to day by the exercise of the 
power of the President. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not section 10 pro- 
vide that whenever the President with- 
draws this area, or any part of this area, 
from the State of Alaska, the United 
States acquires jurisdiction over the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial powers 
theretofore exercised by the State of 
Alaska in the area? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The State officials would be dis- 
charged, and the President would ap- 
point Federal officials in the area. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if 
section 10 does not also provide that 
regulations governing the manner in 
which powers shall be exercised in the 
withdrawn area shall be written by the 
President’s representatives? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does it not further pro- 
vide that the President’s representatives 
may be any persons or any agencies 
designated by the President? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if it 
is not a fact that, in effect, section 10 
undertakes to provide that the laws and 
regulations governing the withdrawn 
area may be written by any person or 
any agency, either public or private, that 
the President, in his uncontrolled and 
unreviewable authority, may designate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I invite the Senator's 
attention to the provision on page 23, 
subparagraph (6). Does it not provide 
that all—except for a few functions re- 
lating to the collection of certain taxes, 
precinct elections, and the like— 
functions vested in the Government of 
Alaska or in any Officer or agency thereof, ex- 
cept judicial functions over which the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska is given jurisdiction by this act or 
other provisions of law, shall be performed 
within the withdrawals by such persons or 
agencies, and in such manner as the Presi- 
dent shall from time to time, by Executive 
order, direct or authorize. 


Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since this section ex- 
cepts only the judicial power, can it not 
be interpreted to mean that the legis- 
lative powers and the executive powers 
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are to be exercised in the withdrawn 
territory by such persons, aliens or citi- 
zens, or such agencies, public or private, 
as the President, in his uncontrolled and 
unreviewable discretion, may name? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, we have, 
in effect, a proposed provision of law 
which says that the legislative powers 
of Alaska, so far as the withdrawn areas 
are concerned, may be exercised by pri- 
vate persons or private agencies desig- 
nated by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct; and 
the only power the State officers would 
have would be to go into this area to 
serve process, 

Mr. ERVIN. Under such regulations 
as the President’s representatives may 
establish? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Which means that if we 
wish to find out what the regulations in 
the withdrawn areas are, we must run 
down a third assistant administrator of 
some kind, and look in his hip pocket for 
them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The section to which I 
have just referred not only gives the 
President the power to withdraw state- 
hood from an area to which Congress 
has given statehood, but it also provides 
that these private or public persons, or 
private or public agencies designated by 
the President to exercise legislative and 
executive power within the withdrawn 
areas, are to do so in such manner as 
the President shall, from time to time, 
by Executive order, direct or authorize. 

I ask the Senator if that does not, in 
effect, undertake to confer upon the 
President of the United States the power 
to enact legislation to govern these 
areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it does— 
as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator from 
Mississippi has made a real contribution 
in pointing out the defects of section 10. 

Let me make this observation on my 
own part. I believe that a person would 
search the legislative annals of the 
United States in vain for any parallel 
to the constitutional and legal monstros- 
ity which constitutes section 10 of the 
bill. I cannot reconcile my oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States with a vote for a bill which con- 
tains such a constitutional and legal 
monstrosity as this, under which the 
President of the United States could rob 
the people of statehood which had been 
conferred upon them by Congress, and 
could appoint private citizens to exer- 
cise governmental powers, and, through 
Executive orders, exercise for himself the 
power to legislate. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. EASTLAND. Iyield. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 


from Mississippi whether the proponents 
of Alaskan statehood—those who came 
from Alaska initially—included in their 
proposal the provision granting the 
President of the United States the right 
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to withdraw parts of the area from 
statehood? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. If the Senator 
will permit me, I shall read from for- 
mer Governor Gruening’s testimony on 
that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish the Senator 
would do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I quote from the 
hearings: 

Senator CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the Governor just a few questions. 

About 10 years ago, Governor, this bill was 
before the House. Are the contents about 
the same as that bill? 

Mr. GRUENING. No; it is not the same. The 
bill that was before the House, one of several 
bills, was a less generous bill and did not 
make the provisions for land that have now 
been incorporated in the bill both before the 
Senate and before the House. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. That has reference to 
the giving of 400,000 acres of the na- 
tional forests, and so forth. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. Iread further: 

Senator CARROLL. Is this request by the 
Secretary of the Interior setting aside land; 
is that precedence for this in other States 
who have been seeking statehood? 

Mr. GRUENING. No, Senator Carroll; there is 
not. 

Frankly, we do not see any particular 
reason for it since the Federal Government, 
the President, could, for military reasons, 
withdraw any part of Alaska, which is largely 
public domain, for defense purposes. 

But if that is what the administration re- 
quests, and if that is a condition for the 
granting of statehood, we see no objection 
to it, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Then it is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Defense in- 
sist on the provision in the bill giving the 
President of the United States the right 
to terminate in part the statehood which 
we shall have granted. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The right to termin- 
ate statehood would involve practically 
50 percent of the new State’s area. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask what will 
be the legal situation with respect to the 
25,000 inhabitants and of the 276,000 
acres—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand square miles. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand square miles. 
What will be their legal situation in the 
event the President exercises his power 
of withdrawal? I am speaking with re- 
gard to constitutional rights, as distin- 
guished from rights granted by the laws 
of Alaska, which the Federal courts 
would enforce. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The people would be 
put off the land. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been any 
discussion of that point between the 
proponents and opponents of the bill? 
The Senator from Mississippi states that 
the Government of the United States will 
have the power to remove those people 
from the withdrawn areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That was admitted 
in the hearings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under what condi- 
tions will the President have the power 
to remove them? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. When the President 
withdraws the land, whenever he desires. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the con- 
stitutional right of reimbursement for 
damages sustained, and so forth? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe that would 
be a matter for the Federal courts and 
Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the President, 
through his duly designated agents, 
would have the power to remove them. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would not be 
in pursuance of a previous declaration 
of martial law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be wholly in 
the absence of a declaration of martial 
law and wholly in the absence of a dec- 
laration of a defense necessity. Is it the 
interpretation of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that the inhabitants could be 
removed from the land under the terms 
of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The President could 
remove them at any time he desired. If 
there were a million people living in that 
area, the same conditions would apply. 
I judge that the population will in- 
crease, from the claims which have been 
made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the Senator’s 
opinion as to what the attitude of the 
Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of the Interior would have 
been if that provision had not been in- 
cluded in the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I believe they would 
have been opposed to statehood. The 
President made a statement several 
years ago—I believe it was 2 years ago, 
in 1956—when he advocated making a 
State of the southeastern part of Alas- 
ka, with the remainder of the area re- 
maining a Territory. My information 
is—this is only my information—they 
would have opposed statehood without 
the withdrawal provision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In effect, the right 
given to the President means that if and 
when the President determines to do so, 
he can convert 276,000 square miles of 
a State into a Territory. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio this question. The Senator, of 
course, knows that a State can come into 
the Union only on an equal footing. 
Does he believe the President has the 
power to declare the lake coast of Ohio 
a defense area and move the people out 
of that area and supplant State author- 
ity by the appointment of Federal au- 
thorities? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened with 
interest to the questions asked by the 
Senator from Mississippi. I am sure 
that he knows what the powers of the 
State are and what the powers of a gov- 
ernor are. The Federal Government, 
except in the case of a declaration of 
martial law, has no authority in a State 
to take any land belonging to the State 
without the consent of the State. In- 
deed, the President does not have the 
power to reduce our 43,000 square miles 
to 21,500 square miles and subsequently, 
at his discretion, to declare that the 
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withdrawn acreage shall be returned to 
the sovereign power of the State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If the President does not have that 
power in the State of Ohio, how can he 
have it in the State of Alaska? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not deter- 
mined in my own mind how the consti- 
tutional question should be answered. 
I heard what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky said about it. I can say that it 
raises a serious question in my mind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, for 
the reasons I have stated, I believe sec- 
tion 10 is void and violates the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I certainly 
hope the Senate will sustain my point 
of order. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the col- 
loquy between the distinguished Sena- 
tors on the floor for the past 30 min- 
utes with reference to the section in the 
bill which permits the President of the 
United States to withdraw lands for mil- 
itary purposes in the westernmost and 
northernmost portions of Alaska. The 
constitutionality of that provision has 
been questioned. Therefore, I believe 
we ought to understand clearly what it 
is that we are talking about. This land 
is the remote land of Alaska. It is the 
northernmost and westernmost land of 
Alaska. 

At the present time, 99 percent of all 
the land in Alaska is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, and even a higher per- 
centage of the land here in question is 
owned by the Federal Government. 
Therefore, it would not be a distortion to 
say that almost all that land is. owned 
by the Federal Government. Under the 
provisions of the pending bill, Alaska, if 
it becomes a State, will be permitted to 
select certain lands—102 million acres of 
land—from the land now held and 
owned by the Federal Government. 

The likelihood is that when the State 
of Alaska makes its selection, it will be 
made from the land within the bound- 
aries of the State which is not affected 
by the military reservation provision, 
because the military reservation provi- 
sion pertains to the tundra land, the 
land on the exterior of Alaska, which 
has the least value and is of the least 
importance. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will yield in a 
moment, when I have completed my 
thought. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But I wish to get 
one fact clear. As I understand, the 
Federal Government owns 99 percent 
of the land in question. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. Of the land in ques- 
tion, the Federal Government owns 
99.9 percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understood from 
the hearings—and I wanted the fact— 
that 99 percent of the land involved in 
the withdrawal area is owned by the 
Federal Government. Is that correct 
or incorrect? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The figures avail- 
able, as they pertain to all of Alaska, 
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show that 99.9 percent of the land is 
owned by the Federal Government. One- 
tenth of 1 percent is owned either by 
the Territory of Alaska or by munici- 
palities or by private interests. I think 
the Senator from Mississippi would be 
correct in saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns at least 99.9 pereent of 
the withdrawable area. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Idaho 
stated in the hearings that the amount 
of land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment was 99 percent. I wanted to get 
the fact; that is all. 

Mr. CHURCH. Over the entire Terri- 
tory, it would be 99 percent. 

Mr. JACKSON. In all of the Terri- 
tory, the amount of land owned by the 
Federal Government is 99 percent. It 
is not less than 99 percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is at least 99 
percent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assume Alaska 
becomes a State. Will the title to the 
land still remain in the Federal Govern- 
ment, so that the only land which will 
become the State of Alaska will be what 
is taken under the so-called 28-percent 
provision? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The withdrawal provision 
does not affect the underlying title to 
the land involved. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are there any 
precedents for statehood being enacted 
by Congress where the land was given to 
the State as a part of the condition of 
becoming a State? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; with respect to 
the admission of a great many States, 
indeed, all the Western States, so far as 
I know, special provisions were typically 
written into the enabling act, whereby 
the new State is given the opportunity to 
select lands belonging to the Federal 
Government in order that the State 
might have a proper economic base upon 
which to tax as a State. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Then, the title is 
in the State? 

Mr. CHURCH. The title is in the 
State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is not the ques- 
tion in this instance. 

Mr. CHURCH. The point raised by 
the Senator from Kentucky {[Mr. 
Cooper] relates to the constitutionality 
of this provision; and he has expressed 
doubts about its constitutionality. The 
constitutionality of the provision is open 
to arguments pro and con by reasonable 
men. The bill contains a referendum 
provision under which the people of 
Alaska will be asked to vote upon the 
propositions contained in the enabling 
act, to vote them up or vote them down. 
If they vote them up, I submit that in 
doing so they will have acquiesced in all 
the provisions, including the reservation 
provision in the enabling act. 

However, even if the Senator is correct, 
and even if the withdrawal provision is 
defective from a constitutional point of 
view, any person who is adversely af- 
fected or whose property is adversely 
affected by the withdrawal, should the 
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withdrawal ever take place, will have an 
opportunity to go to the courts; and if 
any part of the act is repugnant to the 
Constitution, the rights of that indi- 
vidual citizen will be upheld. 

Mr. COOPER and Mr. EASTLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield, 
first, to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I must say to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, with all deference, that 
he has misconstrued my argument. 

Mr. CHURCH. I was trying to get to 
this question. 

Mr. COOPER. I began my prior 
statement by saying that I was not in- 
terested particularly in the constitu- 
tional argument except as it bore upon 
the problem of defense. I think the Sen- 
ator will agree with me—and certainly 
my sympathies concerning the admis- 
sion of Alaska to statehood are with the 
Senator from Idaho—that the question 
of the defense of the United States at 
this time is much more important than 
the admission of Alaska to statehood. 
It is more important to the United 
States; it is more important to Alaska. 

My argument upon section 10 is this: 
If the Government of the United States 
and the Secretary of Defense thought 
it was necessary to include section 10 
in the bill to make certain that the de- 
fenses of the United States and Alaska 
are secure—and it seems to me from 
reading the testimony that the reason 
for including section 10 in the bill was 
to better assure the safety of the United 
States and of Alaska—if that section is 
not valid, and if it is knocked down, then 
my question is: What would be the con- 
sequence on the defenses of the Nation? 
The matter is hardly discussed in the 
hearing on the debate. It is too im- 
portant to be glossed over. 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall address myself 
to the question which the Senator from 
Kentucky poses. I had hoped to reach 
that question, and my other remarks 
were in the way of a preliminary expla- 
nation of the provision itself. : 

I was present during the hearings 
when General Twining came before the 
committee; I heard all his testimony. 
To speak frankly, there was not a mem- 
ber of the committee, including myself, 
who did not have doubts as to the need 
for including section 10 in the bill. We 
questioned General Twining at length 
about the need for section 10. I think 
that if the Senator from Kentucky will 
review the questions which were asked 
and answers which were made, and will 
review all of General Twining’s testi- 
mony in connection therewith, he will 
find that it was only with great difficulty 
that General Twining himself could 
make a case for section 10, so far as the 
military need was concerned. 

I recall at one point asking General 
Twining if ordinary statehood had ever 
been any kind of obstacle or handicap to 
the defense of the United States or any 
part of it, or if it had ever constituted 
any impediment to the military. Gen- 
eral Twining in effect answered, “No.” 

So I suggest to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that inasmuch as the President has 
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the constitutional power in any case to 
impose martial law, should a dire emer- 
gency arise threatening the security of 
the country; inasmuch as a fair read- 
ing of the General’s testimony before the 
committee will not, I think, show any 
great need for the provisions in section 
10, so far as the security of our country 
is concerned; and inasmuch as the rights 
of our citizens are fully protected in any 
event by recourse to the Federal courts; 
therefore, the Senate ought not to sus- 
tain this point of order, for to do so 
would undermine the opportunity which 
has finally come to us to admit Alaska 
into the Federal Union as the 49th 
State. For the want of a nail, the empire 
would be lost. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOR- 
DAN in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of William H. G. FitzGerald, of 
Connecticut, to be Deputy Director for 
Management of the International Co- 
operation Administration, in the Depart- 
ment of State, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 385) to 
authorize the training of Federal em- 
ployees at public or private facilities, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of Charles Marion 
Russell, late of Montana; and 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the hearings en- 
titled “Civil Rights—1957,” for the use of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12181) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise tax rates. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
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and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R.8543. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof; 

H. R. 9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10069. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1953, creating the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission; 

H.R.11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior to areas other than 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions; 

H.R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain positions 
in the continental United States and Alaska, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11192. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland; 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Public 
Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 12628. An act to amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act; 

H. R. 12694. An act to authorize loans for 
the construction of hospitals and other facil- 
ities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge-of- 
faith clause; 

H.R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; 

S.3100. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation; 

S. 3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new automo- 
biles in commerce, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain rates, and to provide for 
the repeal of the taxes on the transportation 
of property. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred or placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to authorize, in 
certain cases, the issuance of licenses to 
noncitizens for radio stations on aircraft 
and for the operation thereof; 

H. R.9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of 
faith clause; and 

H.R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
‘Into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 10069. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1953, creating the Corregidor Ba- 
taan Memorial Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

H.R. 11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior to areas other 
than the United States, its Territories and 
“possessions; and 

H. R. 11192. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the State of Maryland; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of travel 
and transportation cost for persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in the 
continental United States and Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; placed on the Calendar. 

H. R. 12628. An act to amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act; and 

H. R. 12694. An act to authorize loans for 
the construction of hospitals and other 
facilities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Works. 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes; 
-to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION OF POW- 
ERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention a thoughtful 
editorial which was published in the In- 
dianapolis Star of June 15. The edi- 
torial deals with the Supreme Court and 
the Jenner-Butler bill, and with an arti- 
cle and editorial in this same field which 
wa yes in the magazine Life for 

‘une 16. 
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Because S. 2646 is pending on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, and has evoked great in- 
terest among Members of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Indi- 
anapolis Star editorial may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


A SPLINTER OF CHAOS 


Life magazine, in its issue dated June 16, 
prints an incisive article and accompanying 
editorial about the United States Supreme 
Court. We heartily recommend reading the 
two pieces. At the same time we vehemently 
recommend, as the editors of Life undoubt- 
edly would, that the reader form his own 
conclusions instead of accepting those of the 
magazine. We suggest this particularly be- 
cause Life’s conclusions do not appear to fit 
the facts and principles so capably displayed. 

The magazine joins the growing ranks of 
Supreme Court critics. It finds “* + + 
chaos in the state of the law itself.” It 
comments upon the philosophical chaos of 
American jurisprudence today. And except 
for some misunderstanding, it does a com- 
petent job of showing what is wrong with 
the Warren court. Yet editorially Life ex- 
presses the hope the Jenner-Butler bill will 
fail in Congress, We can only conclude that 
Life has not thoroughly examined the Jen- 
ner-Butler bill. 

Life calls the measure the most sweeping 
attack on the powers of the Supreme Court 
since the Roosevelt court packing bill of 
1937. The magazine’s editors evidently 
have swallowed whole the outlandish declara- 
tion in a Senate Judiciary Committee minor- 
ity report which said, “If the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court is seriously 
eroded, then the Constitution would become 
only a museum piece.” 

The plain truth is that the bill is not a 
sweeping attack on the Court at all. For the 
most part it is an effort to reenact in differ- 
ent form legislation’ which Congress has en- 
acted before, but with which the Supreme 
Court has found technical fault. The same 
thing has been done by almost every session 
of Congress in the history of this country. 
Only one clause of the bill tries to remove 
from the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction only 
one very limited subject, the right to reverse 
the decisions of State bar examiners and 
State supreme courts in admitting attorneys 
to practice. This hardly qualifies as a 
sweeping attack. 

Readers of the Life article and editorial 
will reach a more intelligent conclusion if 
they are prepared to notice where the maga- 
zine has unfortunately accepted erroneous 
pseudo-liberal dogma without sufficient 
analysis. The outstanding example is the 
title of the article. It is a partial quotation 
from article III of the Constitution, and be- 
cause it is incomplete, its meaning is false. 
It says, “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court.” 
What the Constitution really says is, “in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” In other words, Congress 
has the right under the Constitution to de- 
termine what part of the judicial power 
shall rest in the Supreme Court, and what 
part in other courts. 

Nowhere in the Life article or editorial is 
any mention made of article III, section 2 of 
the Constitution, which specifically lists cases 
in which the Supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction, then adds that in all other 
cases appellate jurisdiction shall be subject 
to “such exception and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make.” Without 
the Knowledge that the Constitution gives 
Congress power over the Court’s jurisdiction, 
Life's readers may be excused for reaching 
wrong conclusions. 
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Life’s major error in reporting and analy- 
sis comes from ignoring the right.of Congress 
to decide jurisdiction. “* * * the powers of 
the United States Supreme Court,” says Life, 
“are so Immense that it is almost Impossible 
for the Court to exceed them.” The state- 
ment just is not. true. The Court has no 
power to go against a jurisdictional decision 
of Congress. It has no right, without exceed- 
ing its power, to go against the Constitution. 

Given a knowledge of what Life has omit- 
ted, we believe the reader will find an impera- 
tive need demonstrated by another fully 
supported assertion Life makes: “The lan- 
guage of enacted law and the precedents of 
declared law come to have less and less 
weight, while the personal predilections of 
the individual Justices come to have more 
and more.” 

Since this is true, the Jenner-Butler bill, 
which is not an attack upon but a rebuke 
to the Justices, is the only present hope of 
influencing the Court back toward govern- 
ment bylaw. It should be passed. 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN AWARD 
BY DELMARVA POULTRY INDUS- 
TRY TO SENATOR JOHN J. WIL- 
LIAMS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, our col- 
league, and my dear friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WiLLIams] has been given the Del- 
marva Poultry Industry’s distinguished 
citizen award. I ask unanimous consent 
that the citation be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DELMARVA POULTRY INDUSTRY’s DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN AWARD TO JOHN J. WILLIAMS—11TH 
ANNUAL DELMARVA CHICKEN FESTIVAL, DEN- 
TON, MD., JUNE 26, 27, AND 28, 1958 
A pioneer in the poultry industry of the 

Delmarva Peninsula, when during the early 

twenties he opened the first of four feed 

stores, for his continued expression of con- 
fidence in the future of the area’s poultry 

industry, now operating 12 farms and a 

hatchery for the production of high quality 

broiler chicks, in recognition of outstanding 
service to his fellow citizens as a United 

States Senator, crusading for the need of 

honesty among those holding positions of 

public trust and striving for economy in 
the operation of our Government, the Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., is proud to 
present Delmarva’s distinguished citizen 
award to Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, SUC- 
cessful businessman, poultryman, statesman, 
and highly respected citizen. 

JOHN R. HARGREAVES, 
President. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
INCREASED PAY COSTS, 1958 AND 
1959—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 640) making 
temporary appropriations for fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs 
for the fiscal year 1958, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1765) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 7 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 640) making tempo- 
rary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs 
for the fiscal year 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution is of the usual type, in 
order to make provision for continuing 
in operation the functions of Govern- 
ment for which annual appropriations 
for 1959 have not yet been enacted. The 
joint resolution will continue these func- 
tions until July 31, 1958. It covers the 
following appropriation accounts: 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 
Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act; Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
Act; Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act; District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act; and the Public Works Appropriation 
Act. It also provides funds for the agen- 
cies which will be included in the Supple- 
mental Act, 1959, and for mutual secu- 
rity. 

Title II of the joint resolution provides 
for increased pay costs. Congress en- 
acted Public Laws 85-422, 85-426, and 
85-462, the military pay bill, the postal 
pay bill, and the general classified pay 
bill, increasing compensation of officers 
and employees, and, in some cases, mak- 
ing the increases retroactive to January 
1958. 

Title IT provides authority for trans- 
fers between accounts, and also makes 
indefinite appropriations of such addi- 
tional amounts as may be necessary to 
meet the provisions of these retroactive 
pay costs. The language in title II is 
identical with the language of 3 years 
ago, when a retroactive pay increase was 
granted by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoRrDAN in the chair). The joint resolu- 
tion is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 640) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES AT PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
FACILITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
385) to authorize the training of Fed- 
eral employees at public or private fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Government Employees Training Act”. 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 

of the Congress— 
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(1) that, in order to promote efficiency 
and economy in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment and provide means for the develop- 
ment of maximum proficiency in the per- 
formance of official duties by employees 
thereof, to establish and mainain the high- 
est standards of performance in the trans- 
action of the public business, and to install 
and utilize effectively the best modern prac- 
tices and techniques which have been de- 
veloped, tested, and proved within or out- 
side of the Government, it is necessary and 
desirable in the public interest that self- 
education, self-improvement, and self-train- 
ing by such employees be supplemented and 
extended by Government-sponsored pro- 
grams, provided for by this act, for the 
training of such employees in the perform- 
ance of official duties and for the develop- 
ment of skills, knowledge, and abilities 
which will best qualify them for perform- 
ance of official duties; 

(2) that such programs shall be continu- 
ous in nature, shall be subject to super- 
vision and control by the President and re- 
view by the Congress, and shall be so estab- 
lished as to be readily expansible in time 
of national emergency; 

(3) that such programs shall be designed 
to lead to (A) improved public service, (B) 
dollar savings, (C) the building and reten- 
tion of a permanent cadre of skilled and 
efficient Government employees, well abreast 
of scientific, professional, technical, and 
management developments both in and out 
of Government, (D) lower turnover of per- 
sonnel, (E) reasonably uniform administra- 
tion of training, consistent with the missions 
of the Government departments and agen- 
cies, and (F) fair and equitable treatment of 
Government employees with respect to 
training; and 

(4) that the United States Civil Service 
Commission shall be responsible and have 
authority, subject to supervision and control 
by the President, for the effective promotion 
and coordination of such programs and of 
training operations thereunder. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) the term “Government” means the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(2) the term “department”, subject to the 
exceptions contained in section 4, means 
(A) each executive department, (B) each 
independent establishment or agency in the 
executive branch, (C) each Government- 
owned or controlled corporation subject to 
title I or title II of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, (D) the General Ac- 
counting Office, (E) the Library of Congress, 
(F) the Government Printing Office, and 
(G) the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(3) the term “employee”, subject to the 
exceptions contained in section 4, means 
any civilian officer or employee in or under 
a department, including officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in the Department of 
Commerce; 

(4) the term “Commission” means the 
United States Civil Service Commission; 

(5) the term “training” means the process 
of providing for and making available to an 
employee in, a planned, prepared, and coor- 
dinated program, course, curriculum, subject, 
system, or routine of instruction or educa- 
tion, in scientific, professional, technical, 
mechanical, trade, clerical, fiscal, adminis- 
trative, or other fields which are or will be 
directly related to the performance by such 
employee of Official duties for the Govern- 
ment, in order to increase the knowledge, 
proficiency, ability, skill, and qualifications 
of such employee in the performance of offi- 
cial duties; 

(6) the term “Government facility” means 
any property owned or substantially con- 
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trolled by the Government and the services 
of any civilian and military personnel of the 
Government; and 

(7) the term “non-Government facility” 
means (A) the government of any State, 
Terirtory, or possession of the United States, 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any interstate governmen- 
tal organization, or any unit, subdivision, or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing, (B) 
any foreign government or international or- 
ganization, or instrumentality of either, 
which is designated by the President as eli- 
gible to provide training under this act, 
(C) any medical, scientific, technical, educa- 
tional, research, or professional institution, 
foundation, agency, or organization, (D) any 
business, commercial, or industrial firm, 
corporation, partnership, proprietorship, or 
any other organization, and (E) any indi- 
vidual not a civilian or military officer or 
employee of the Government of the United 
States or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia. For the purposes of 
furnishing training by, in, or through any of 
the foregoing, the term “non-Government 
facility” also shall include the services and 
property of any of the foregoing furnishing 
such training. 

EXCLUSIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) This act shall not apply to— 

(1) the President or Vice President of the 
United States, 

(2) the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the Department of State, 

(3) any corporation under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration of which 
corporation any member of the board of 
directors is elected or appointed by private 
interests, 

(4) the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

(5) any individual appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate or by the President alone, unless 
such individual is specifically designated by 
the President for training under this act, 
and 

(6) any individual (except an officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) who is a member of the 
uniformed services as defined in section 102 
(a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, during any period in which he 
is receiving compensation under title II of 
such act. 

(b) The President is authorized— 

(1) to desginate at any time in the public 
interest any department or part thereof, or 
any employee or employees therein (either 
individually or by groups or classes), as ex- 
cepted from this act or any provision of this 
act (other than this section, section 21, and 
section 22), and 

(2) to designate at any time in the public 
interest any such department or part thereof, 
or any such employee or employees therein, 
so excepted, as again subject to this act or 
any such provision of this act. 

Such authority of the President shall not 
include the authority to except the Commis- 
sion from any provision of this act which 
vests in or imposes upon the Commission any 
function, duty, or responsibility with respect 
to any matter other than the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance by the Commis- 
sion, in the same capacity as any other 
department, of programs of and plans of 
training for employees of the Commission. 

DEPARTMENTAL REVIEWS OF TRAINING NEEDS 

Sec. 5. Within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act and at least once every 
3 years after the expiration of such 90-day 
period, the head of each department shall 
conduct and complete a review of the needs 
and requirements of such department for 
the training of employees under its juris- 
diction. Upon request of a department, the 
Commission is authorized, in its discretion, 
to assist such department in connection with 
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such review of needs and requirements. In- 
formation obtained or developed in any such 
review shall be made available to the Com- 
mission at its request. 


TRAINING REGULATIONS OF COMMISSION 


Src. 6. (a) The Commission after consid- 
eration of the needs and requirements of 
each department for training of its employ- 
ees and after consultation with those de- 
partments principally concerned, shall pre- 
scribe regulations containing the principles, 
standards, and related requirements for the 
programs, and plans thereunder, for the 
training of employees of the departments 
under authority of this act (including re- 
quirements for appropriate coordination of 
and reasonable uniformity in such training 
Pp and plans of the departments). 
Such regulations, when promulgated, shall 
provide for the maintenance of necessary in- 
formation with respect to the general con- 
duct of the training activities of each de- 
partment, and such other information as 
may be necessary to enable the President and 
the Co to discharge effectively their 
respective duties and responsibilities for su- 
pervision, control, and review of training 
programs authorized by this act. Such reg- 
ulations also shall cover with respect to 
training by, in, and through Government fa- 
cilities and non-Government facilities— 

(1) requirements with respect to the de- 
termination and continuing review by each 
department of its needs and requirements 
in connection with such training; 

(2) the scope and conduct of the programs 
and plans of each department for such 
training; 

(3) the selection and assignment for such 
training of employees of each department; 

(4) the utilization in each department of 
the services of employees who have under- 
gone any such training; 

(5) the evaluation of the results and ef- 
fects of programs and plans for such train- 
ing; 

(6) the interchange among the depart- 
ments of information concerning such train- 


(7) the submission by the departments of 
reports on the results and effects of pro- 
grams and plans of such training and econo- 
mies resulting therefrom, including estimates 
of costs of training by, in, and through non- 
Government facilities; 

(8) such requirements and limitations as 
may be necessary with respect to payments 
and reimbursements in accordance with sec- 
tion 10; and 

~ (9) such other matters as the Commission 
deems appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

(b) In addition to matters set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section, the regula- 
tions of the Commission shall, with respect 
to the training of employees by, in, or 
through non-Government facilities— 

(1) prescribe general policies governing 
the selection of a non-Govyernment facility 
to provide such training; 

(2) authorize training of employees by, in, 
or through a non-Government facility only 
after determination by the head of the de- 
partment concerned that adequate training 
for such employees by, in, or through a 
Government facility is not reasonably avail- 
able and that appropriate consideration has 
been given to the then existing or reason- 
ably foreseeable availability and utilization 
of fully trained employees; and 

(8) prohibit the training of an employee 
by, in, or through a non-Government facility 
for the purpose of filling a position by pro- 
motion if there is in the department con- 
cerned another employee of equal ability and 
suitability who is fully qualified to fill such 
position and is available at, or within a rea- 
sonable distance from, the place or places 

‘where the duties of such position are to be 
pcriormed, 
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(c) Prom time to time and in accordance 
with this act, the Commission may revise, 
supplement, or abolish its regulations pre- 
scribed under this section and may prescribe 
additional regulations. 

(a) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to authorize the Commis- 
sion to prescribe the types and methods of 
intradepartmental training or to regulate the 
details of intradepartmental training pro- 
grams. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
THROUGH GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERN- 
MENT FACILITIES 
Sec.'7. Within 270 days after the date of 

enactment of this act, the head of each de- 

partment shall prepare, establish, and place 
in effect a program or programs, and a plan 
or plans thereunder, in conformity with this 
act, for the training of employees in or un- 
der such department by, in, and through 
Government facilities and non-Government 
facilities in order to increase economy and 
efficiency in the operations of the depart- 
ment and to raise the standard of perform- 
ance by employees of their official duties to 
the maximum possible level of proficiency. 

Each such program, and plan or plans there- 

under, shall conform, on and after the effec- 

tive date of the regulations prescribed by the 

Commission under section 6 of this act, to 

the principles, standards, and related re- 

quirements contained in such regulations 
then current, shall be operated and main- 
tained in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and shall provide for adequate ad- 
ministrative control by appropriate author- 
ity. Two or more departments jointly may 
operate under any such training program. 

Each such program shall provide for the 

encouragement of self-training by employees 

by means of appropriate recognition of re- 
sultant increases in proficiency, skill, and 
capability. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
THROUGH GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 

Sec. 8. The program or programs of each 
department for the training of employees by, 
in, and through Government facilities under 
authority of this act— 

(1) shall provide for training, insofar as 
practicable, by, in, and through those Gov- 
ernment facilities which are under the juris- 
diction or control of such department, and 

(2) shall provide for the making by such 
department to the extent necessary and ap- 
propriate, of agreements with other depart- 
ments, and with other agencies in any branch 
of the Government, on a reimbursable basis 
if so requested by such other departments 
and agencies, (A) for the utilization in such 
program or programs of those Government 
facilities under the jurisdiction or control of 
such other departments and agencies and 
(B) for extension to employees of such de- 
partment of training programs of such 
other departments, 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
THROUGH NON~-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec.9. (a) The head of each department is 
authorized to enter into agreements or make 
other appropriate arrangements for the 
training of employees of such department by, 
in, or through non-Government facilities in 
accordance with this act, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. C. 5). 

(b) The program or programs of each de- 
partment for the training of employees by, 
in, and through non-Government facilities 
under authority of this act shall— 

(1) provide for information to be made 
available to employees of such department 
with respect to the selection and assignment 
of such employees for training by, in, and 
through non-Government facilities and the 
limitations and restrictions applicable to 
such training in accordance with this act, 
and 
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(2) give appropriate consideration to the 
needs and requirements of such department 
in recruiting and retaining scientific, pro- | 
fessional, technical, and administrative em- 
ployees. 

(c) Each department shall issue such reg- 
ulations as the department deems necessary 
to implement the regulations of the com- 
mission issued under section 6 (a) (8) in 
order to protect the Government with re- 
spect to payment and reimbursement of 
training expenses. 


EXPENSES OF TRAINING THROUGH GOVERNMENT 
FACILITIES AND NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 10. The head of each department in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
commission under authority of section 6 (a) 
(8) is authorized, from funds appropriated 
or otherwise available to such department 
(1) to pay all or any part of the salary, 
pay, or compensation (excluding overtime, 
holiday, and night differential pay) of each 
employee of such department who is selected 
and assigned for training by, in, or through 
Government facilities or non-Government 
facilities under authority of this act, for 
each period of such training of such em- 
ployee, and (2) to pay, or reimburse such 
employee for, all or any part of the neces- 
sary expenses of such training, without re- 
gard to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 529), including among such 
expenses the necessary costs of (A) travel 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence in ac- 
cordance with the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended, and the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations, or, in the case 
of commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Com- 
merce, section 303 of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, and the Joint 
Travel Regulations for the Uniformed Sery- 
ices; (B) transportation of immediate fam- 
ily, household goods and personal effects, 
packing, crating, temporary storage, drayage, 
and unpacking in accordance with the first 
section of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended, and Executive Order 
No. 9805, as amended (except that in 
the case of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in the Department of 
Commerce, such expenses shall be paid under 
section 303 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended, and the Joint Travel 
Regulations for the Uniformed Services), 
whenever the estimated costs of such trans- 
portation and related services are less than 
the estimated aggregate per diem payments 
for the period of training, (C) tuition and 
matriculation fees, (D) library and labora- 
tory services, (E) purchase or rental of 
books, materials, and supplies, and (F) other 
services or facilities directly related to the 
training of such employee, Such expenses 
of training shall not be deemed to include 
membership fees except to the extent that 
such fees are a necessary cost directly re- 
lated to the training itself or that payment 
thereof is a condition precedent to under- 
going such training. 


AGREEMENTS OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING TRAINING 
THROUGH NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES TO 
CONTINUE IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE FOR CER- 
TAIN PERIODS 


Sec. 11. (a) Each employee who is selected 
for training by, in, or through a non-Goy- 
ernment facility under authority of this act 
shall, prior to his actual assignment for 
such training, enter into a written agree- 
ment with the Government to the effect that 
(1) after the expiration of the period of his 
training, he will continue in the service of 
his department for a period at least equal to 
three times the length of the period of such 
training unless he is involuntarily separated 
from the service of his department, and (2) 
if he is voluntarily separated from the sery- 
ice of his department prior to the expiration 
of the period for which he has agreed to 
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continue in the service of his department 
after such period of training, he will pay 
to the Government the amount of the addi- 
tional expenses incurred by the Government 
in connection with his training. No em- 
ployee selected for such training shall be 
assigned thereto unless he has entered into 
such agreement. 

(b) An employee who, by reason of his en- 
trance into the service of another depart- 
ment or of any other agency in any branch 
of the Government, fails to continue, after 
his training, in the service of his depart- 
ment for the period specified in such agree- 
ment, shall not be required to pay to the 
Government the amount of the additional 
expenses incurred by the Government in con- 
nection with his training unless the head of 
the department which has authorized such 
training notifies the employee prior to the 
effective date of his entrance into the service 
of such other department or agency that such 
payment will be required under authority of 
this section. 

(c) If any employee (other than an em- 
ployee relieved of liability under subsection 
(b) of this section or under subsection (b) 
of section 4) fails to fulfill his agreement to 
pay to the Government the additional ex- 
penses incurred by the Government in con- 
nection with his training, a sum equal to 
the amount of such additional expenses of 
training shall be recoverable by the Govern- 
:ment from such employee or his estate (1) 
by setoff of accrued salary, pay, compensa- 
tion, amount of retirement credit, or other 
amount due such employee from the Goy- 
ernment and (2) by such other method as 
may be provided by law for the recovery of 
amounts owing to the Government. The 
head of the department concerned may, in 
accordance with regulations of the Commis- 
sion, waive in whole or in part any right 
of recovery under this subsection, if it is 
shown that such recovery would be against 
equity and good conscience or against the 
public interest. 


LIMITATIONS ON TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 

THROUGH NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 

Sec. 12. (a) The training of employees by, 
in, and through non-Government facilities 
under authority of this act shall be subject 
to the following provisions: 

(1) The number of man-years of such 
training by, in, and through non-Govern- 
ment facilities for each department in any 
fiscal year shall not exceed 1 percent of the 
total number of man-years of civilian em- 
ployment for such department in the same 
fiscal year as disclosed by the budget esti- 
mates for such department for such year. 

(2) No employee having less than 1 year 
of current, continuous civilian service in the 
Government shall be eligible for such train- 
ing unless the head of his department deter- 
mines, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commission, that such training for such em- 
ployee is in the public interest. 

(3) In the first 10-year period of his con- 
tinuous or noncontinuous civilian service in 
the Government following the date of his 
initial entry into the civilian service of the 
Government, and in each 10-year period of 
such service occurring thereafter, the time 
spent by an employee in such training shall 
not exceed 1 year. 

(4) The Commission is authorized, in its 
discretion, to prescribe such other limita- 
tions, in accordance with the provisions and 
purposes of this act, with respect to the 
time which may be spent by an employee in 
such training, as the Commission deems ap- 
propriate. 

(b) The Commission is authorized, in its 
discretion, to waive, with respect to any de- 
partment or part thereof or any employee or 
employees therein, any or all of the restric- 
tions covered by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, upon recommendation of the head of 
the department concerned, if the Commis- 
sion determines that the application of any 
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or all of such restrictions to any department 
or part thereof or employee or employees 
therein is contrary to the public interest. 
The Commission is further authorized, in its 
discretion, to reimpose in the public interest, 
with respect to any such department or part 
thereof, or any such employee or employees 
therein, any or all of the restrictions so 
waived. 


PROHIBITION ON TRAINING THROUGH NON- 
GOVERNMENT FACILITIES FOR SOLE PURPOSE OF 
OBTAINING ACADEMIC DEGREES 
Sec. 13. Nothing contained in this act shall 

be construed to authorize the selection and 
assignment of any employee for training by, 
in, or through any non-Government facility 
under authority of this act, or the payment 
or reimbursement by the Government of the 
costs of such training, either (1) for the 
purpose of providing an opportunity to such 
employee to obtain an academic degree in 
order to qualify for appointment to a par- 
ticular position for which such academic 
degree is a basic requirement or (2) solely 
for the purpose of providing an opportunity 
to such employee to obtain one or more aca- 
demic degrees. 


PROHIBITION ON TRAINING THROUGH FACILITIES 
ADVOCATING OVERTHROW OF THE GOVERNMENT 
BY FORCE OR VIOLENCE 


Sec. 14. No part of any appropriation of, 
or of any funds available for expenditure by, 
any department shall be available for pay- 
ment for the training of any employee by, 
in, or through any non-Government facility 
teaching or advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence, or by or through any individual 
with respect to whom determination has been 
made by a proper Government administra- 
tive or investigatory authority that, on the 
basis of information or evidence developed 
in investigations and procedures authorized 
by law or Executive orders of the President, 
there exists a reasonable doubt of his loyalty 
to the United States. 


REVIEW BY COMMISSION OF PROGRAMS OF TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 15. The Commission shall review, at 
such times and to such extent as it deems 
necessary, the operations, activities, and re- 
lated transactions of each department in 
connection with the program or programs, 
and the plan or plans thereunder, of such 
department for the training of its employ- 
ees by, in, and through non-Government fa- 
cilities under authority of this act in order 
to determine whether such operations, activ- 
ities, and related transactions are in com- 
pliance with such programs and plans, with 
the provisions and purposes of this act, and 
with the principles, standards, and related 
requirements contained in the regulations 
of the Commission prescribed thereunder. 
Upon request of the Commission, each de- 
partment shall cooperate with and assist 
the Commission in such review. If the 
Commission finds that noncompliance exists 
in any department, the Commission, after 
consultation with such departments, shall 
certify to the head of such department its 
recommendations for modification or change 
of actions and procedures of such depart- 
ment thereafter in connection with such 
training programs and plans. If after a rea- 
sonable time for placing such recommenda- 
itons in effect the Commission finds that 
noncompliance continues to exist in such 
department, the Commission shall report 
such noncompliance to the President for 
such action as he deems appropriate. 

COLLECTION OF TRAINING INFORMATION BY 

COMMISSION 

Sec. 16. The Commission is authorized, to 
the extent it deems appropriate in the public 
interest, to collect information, from time to 
time, with respect to tr programs, 
plans, and methods in and outside the Gov- 
ernment. Upon appropriate request, the 
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Commission may make such information 

available to any department and to the Con- 

gress, 

ASSISTANCE BY COMMISSION WITH RESPECT TO 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Sec. 17. Upon request of any department, 
the Commission, to the extent of its facilities 
and personnel available for such purpose, 
shall provide advice and assistance in the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of the programs and plans of such depart- 
ment for training under authority of this 
act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 18. (a) Each department annually 
shall prepare and submit to the Commis- 
sion, at such times and in such form as the 
Commission shall prescribe, reports on the 
programs and plans of such department for 
the training of employees by, in, and 
through Government facilities and non- 
Government facilities under authority of 
this Act. Each such report shall contain— 

(1) such information as the Commission 
deems appropriate with respect to the ex- 
penditures of such department in connec- 
tion with such training. 

(2) the name of each employee of such 
department (other than students participat- 
ing in any cooperative educational program) 
who, during the period covered by the re- 
port, received training by, in, or through a 
non-Government facility for more than 120 
days; the grade, title, and primary duties of 
the position held by such employee; the 
name of the non-Government facility from 
which such training was received; the 
nature, length, and cost to the Government 
of such training; and the relationship of 
such training to official Government duties, 

(3) the name of each employee of such 
department who, during the period covered 
by the report, received a contribution or 
award in the manner provided by section 19 
(a) of this act, 

(4) a statement of the department with 
respect to the value of such training to the 
department, 

(5) estimates of the extent to which 
economies and improved operations have re- 
sulted from such training, and 

(6) such other information as the de- 
partment or the Commission deems ap- 
propriate. 

(b) The Commission shall include in its 
annual report a statement, in such form as 
shall be determined by the Commission with 
the approval of the President, with respect 
to the training of employees of the Govern- 
ment under authority of this act. Each 
such statement shall include— 

(1) a summary of information with re- 
spect to the operation and results of the 
programs and plans of the departments, 

(2) a summary of information received by 
the Commission from the departments in 
accordance with subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, and 

(3) such recommendations and other 
matters as the President or the Commission 
may deem appropriate or which may be re- 
quired by the Congress. 

(c) The Commission annually shall sub- 
mit to the President for his approval and 
for transmittal to the Congress a report in- 
cluding the information received by the 
Commission from the departments under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section, 

GENERAL 


Sec. 19. (a) To the extent authorized by 
regulation of the President, contributions 
and awards incident to training in non- 
Government facilities may be made to and 
accepted by employees, and payment Fr 
travel, subsistence, and other expenses in- 
cident to attendance at meetings may be 
made to and accepted by employees with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 1914 
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of title 18 of the United States Code: Pro- 
vided, That such contributions, awards, and 
payments are made by an organization de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be an organization described in section 
501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 501 (a) of such Code. 

(b) Hereafter any appropriation available 
to any department for expenses of travel 
shall be available for expenses of attendance 
at meetings which are concerned with the 
functions or activities for which the ap- 
propriation is made or which will contribute 
to improved conduct, supervision, or man- 
agement of those functions or activities. 

(c) Whenever, under the authority of 
subsection (a), a contribution, award, or 
payment, in cash or in kind, is made to an 
employee for travel, subsistence, or other 
expenses, an appropriate reduction in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall be made 
from any payment by the Government to 
such employee for travel, subsistence, or 
other expenses incident to training in a non- 
Government facility or incident to attend- 
ance at a meeting. 

(a) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the training of any em- 
ployee by, in, or through any non-Govern- 
ment facility any substantial part of the 
activities of which is (1) the carrying on 
of propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to 
influence legislation or (2) the participation 
or intervention in (including the publishing 
or distributing of statements) any political 
campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office. 

(e) The functions, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the Commission under this act 
shall be exercised subject to supervision and 
control by the President and review by the 
Congress. 


TRANSITION FROM EXISTING GOVERNMENT 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Sec. 20. In order to facilitate the transi- 
tion from existing Government training pro- 
grams and notwithstanding any provision 
of this act to the contrary or the repeal or 
amendment of any provision of law thereby, 
the education, instruction, and training, 
either within or outside the Government, of 
employees of any department, under any 
program in effect immediately prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, may be initi- 
ated, continued, and completed until the 
expiration of the day immediately preceding 
(1) the day on which such department shall 
have placed in effect, in accordance with sec- 
tion 7 of this act, a program or programs of 
training or (2) the first day following the 
date of expiration of the period of two hun- 
dred and seventy days following enactment 
of this act specified in such section 7, 
whichever day first occurs. All such edu- 
cation, instruction, and training initiated 
or uncompleted prior to the day specified in 
clause (1) or the day specified in clause 
(2) of this section, whichever day first oc- 
curs, may be continued and completed under 
such program on and after such day. 


REPEAL AND AMENDMENT OF EXISTING 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING LAWS 

Srec.21, (a) The respective provisions of 
law specified in subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section are each repealed or amended, 
as the case may be, as provided in such sub- 
gections, each such repeal and amendment 
to be effective (1) on and after the day on 
which the department listed with respect to 
such provision of law shall have placed in 
effect, in accordance with section 7 of this 
act, a program or programs of training or 
(2) on and after the first day following the 
Gate of expiration of the period of 270 days 
following enactment of this act specified in 
such section 7, whichever day first occurs. 

(b) The following provisions of law with 
respect to the following departments are re- 
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pealed and amended, effective in the manner 
provided in subsection (a) of this section: 

(1) Atomic Energy Commission: Para- 
graph n of section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 950; 42 U. S. C. 2201 (n)) 
is repealed. Paragraph o, p, q, r, and s of 
such section 161 are redesignated as para- 
graphs n, 0, p, q, and r, respectively, of such 
section. 

(2) Central Intelligence Agency: Section 4 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 208; 50 U. S. C. 403d) is re- 
pealed. Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12 of 
such act are redesignated as section 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively, of such act. 

(3) Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce: Section 307 (b) and 
(c) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (64 Stat. 417; 49 U. S. C. 457 (b) 
and (c)), is repealed. Section 307 (a) of 
such act is amended by striking out “(a)”. 

(4) Federal Maritime Board and the Mari- 
time Administration, Department of Com- 
merce:“The last sentence in section 201 (e) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (53 Stat. 1182; 46 U.S.C. 1111 (e)), 
is repealed. 

(5) National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics: The act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the national defense and to contribute 
to more effective aeronautical research by 
authorizing professional personnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
to attend accredited graduate schools for re- 
search and study,” approved April 11, 1950, 
as amended (64 Stat. 43; 68 Stat. 78; 50 U. S. 
C. 160a—160f), is repealed. 

(6) Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce: Section 16 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 770; 23 U. S. C. 
116) is repealed. 

(7) Veterans’ Administration: Section 235 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
94; Public Law 85-56), subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 1413 of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act. of 1957 (71 Stat. 134 and 135; Public 
Law 85-56), and that part of the first sen- 
tence of paragraph 9 of part VII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) (57 Stat. 45; 38 U. S. C., 
ch. 12A) which follows the words “The Ad- 
ministrator shall have the power” and ends 
with a semicolon and the words “and also”, 
are repealed. 

(c) Section 803 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended (60 Stat. 945; 49 
U. S. C. 603), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” immediately fol- 
lowing the semicolon at the end of clause (6) 
of such section, 

(2) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of clause (7) of such section, and 

(3) by striking out “and (8) detail an- 
nualiy, within the limits of available appro- 
priations made by Congress, members of 
the Weather Bureau personnel for training 
at Government expense, either at civilian 
institutions or otherwise, in advanced 
methods of meteorological science: Provided, 
That no such member shall lose his in- 
dividual status or seniority rating in the 
Bureau merely by reason of absence due to 
such training.” 


EXISTING RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 22. Nothing contained in this act 
shall affect (1) any contract, agreement, or 
arrangement entered into by the Govern- 
ment, either prior to the date of enactment 
of this act or under authority of section 20, 
for the education, instruction, or training of 
personnel of the Government, and (2) the 
respective rights and liabilities (including 
seniority, status, pay, leave, and other rights 
of personnel of the Government) with re- 
spect to the Government in connection with 
any such education, instruction, and train- 
ing or in connection with any such contract, 
agreement, or arrangement. 


ABSORPTION OF COSTS WITHIN FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Sec. 23. (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
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provide by regulation for the absorption by 
the respective departments, from the re- 
spective applicable appropriations or funds 
available for the fiscal year in which this act 
is enacted and for each succeeding fiscal 
year, to such extent as the Director deems 
practicable, of the costs of the training pro- 
grams and plans provided for by this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be held or considered to 
require (1) the separation from the sery- 
ice of any individual by reduction in force 
or other personnel action or (2) the placing 
of any individual in a leave-without-pay 
status. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to increase efficiency and econ- 
omy in the Government by providing for 
training programs for civilian officers 
and employees of the Government with 
respect to the performance of official 
duties.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the House made some 
minor amendments in S. 385. I have 
discussed them with the ranking 
minority member and several other 
members of the committee. All have 
agreed that it would be best at this time 
to concur in the House amendments. 
Therefore I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The proposed action has 
the approval of the members of the 
committee. I am happy to join the 
chairman in asking that the Senate 


concur in the amendments of the 
House. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
The motion was agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, some 
inquiries have come from Members whose 
service in the Senate has not extended 
over a great number of years, and there 
have also been other inquiries, about the 
historic situation which resulted in the 
inclusion of section 10 in the pending bill. 

I believe we have documentary evi- 
dence which conclusively proves that the 
President and cthers who are concerned 
with the military defense of the Nation 
not only interposed objections to the pre- 
vious Alaskan statehood bill but actu- 
ally stopped the progress of that bill, and 
that section 10 has been included in the 
pending bill in an attempt to answer 
those objections. 

I shall refer only briefly to this point. 
Yesterday, I read from an article in the 
New York Times which quoted a state- 
ment by former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, under date of February 15, 1955. 
In that official letter he stated that he 
believed it would be in the interest of 
national security for Alaska to remain 
a Territory “for the present.” In the 
same letter he said that the great size of 
Alaska, its sparse population, its limited 
communications facilities, and its stra- 
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tegic location create very special defense 
problems. 

So that explains what happened to the 
bill in 1955. I think most of us who serve 
on the Armed Services Committee under- 
stood that at the time; and it was my 
belief that any future Alaskan statehood 
bill would provide that the territory 
about which they were concerned would 
be excluded. 

I believe that this part of the pending 
bill is clearly unconstitutional and can- 
not be upheld by the courts. In that 
event, section 10 would fall; and, in that 
event, we would be right back where we 
were in 1955. 

On yesterday, I covered that point 
when I answered the argument that the 
admission of Alaska to statehood would 
strengthen the national defense. 

One of the witnesses quoted from the 
President’s message in regard to Alaska. 
I wish to read the following from that 
message: 

The area limitations and other safeguards 
for the conduct of defense activities are vital 
and necessary to the national security. 


That is what the President said before, 
when he recommended Alaskan state- 
hood under those conditions. 

That documentary evidence establishes 
beyond all doubt the opinion of those 
men, including that of General Twining, 
who testified before the committee. He 
has been quoted as saying that the grant- 
ing of statehood to Alaska would 
strengthen the national defense. I now 
quote a statement he made: 

As I have stated, the Department of De- 
fense believes the proposed Interior amend- 
ments— 


They are the ones to be found in sec- 
tion 10— 
would implement the area limitations and 
safeguards the President has in mind. I am 
not an expert on the highly technical details 
of withdrawal language, but I am satisfied 
that the proposed amendments meet the de- 
mands of national security. 


But without these amendments and 
without this section of the bill, those na- 
tional-security demands will not be met. 

That is why we now deal with this very 
serious constitutional question. In my 
humble opinion, this section of the bill 
cannot possibly stand in a court of law. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. JACKSON. In connection with 
the letter from the Secretary of Defense 
in 1955—to which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has referred—I should like to 
say to the Senate that beginning on page 
65 of the hearings held during the 84th 
Congress, we find the testimony of James 
H. Douglas, then the Under Secretary of 
the Air Force, who represented the Sec- 
retary of Defense at the hearing. At 
that time I went into this question as to 
how the new statehood act would affect 
the national defense. Frankly, one who 
reads the testimony can see that a de- 
tailed breakdown as to the specific ways 
in which it would affect the national 
defense was not presented to the com- 
mittee. 

I wish to say to my distinguished col- 
league that the administration later re- 
versed itself, and agreed that it was not 
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necessary to the national defense to keep 
Alaska as a Territory, and submitted to 
the committee section 10 as a condition 
of statehood. I am being very candid 
about the matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, that is 
a very candid statement, and is alto- 
gether characteristic of the Senator from 
Washington. What he has said reem- 
phasizes the importance of section 10. 

It was the opinion of those witnesses, 
including the President, that unless sec- 
tion 10 is included in the bill, the na- 
tional security will not be protected. 

So, Mr, President, I now address myself 
briefly to the legal point that, according 
to all the authorities, section 10, if in- 
cluded as a condition applicable to the 
admission of Alaska to statehood, will be 
invalid. 

The facts have recently been presented 
to the Senate; so at this time I shall 
merely point out that this matter in- 
volves 276,000 square miles, with a pres- 
ent population of 24,000 persons, about 
5,000 of whom are now in the military 
service. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu] who clearly 
stated the situation in regard to this 
section. At the hearings he said: 

Except that here, and this is the unique 
featur2 in the Alaskan case, this very, very 
large area is being marked off; and the Fed- 
eral Government is given, in effect, the power 
to suspend full statehood in that area. 


The Senator from Idaho stated the 
matter very clearly, and much better 
than I could. His statement that “The 
Federal Government is given, in effect, 
the power to suspend full statehood in 
that area” relates to the very part of this 
provision which cannot possibly stand in 
a court of law. 

Then the Senator from Idaho said 
that was proposed to be done because of 
military reasons. He said he could not 
understand the validity of those reasons, 
but stated that the fact remains that 
that is the effect of that part of the bill. 
I had a quotation from the Senator from 
Washington [Mr, Jackson], but in view 
of his statement, I shall not include it in 
my present arguments. 

The seriousness of this question was 
raised in the hearings, and Mr. Dechert, 
General Counsel for the Department of 
Defense, was questioned about it. This 
very question was raised, as to whether 
the jurisdiction which was going to be 
extended and withdrawn from the State 
would actually pertain to the people or 
just to the taking of property. There 
was a good deal of sparring of words, but 
I read the conclusion. The Senator 
from Washington said: 

I think what is involved here is the ques- 
tion of being able to move people around 
and to exercise Federal police power in the 
area, Is that not what you are really 
aiming at? 

Mr. DECHERT. Jurisdiction is usually re- 
lated to people. Of course, it may also be 
related to property. 

Senator Jackson. But if you rest your case 
on property, you are on weak grounds, be- 
cause this is Federal land. 

Mr. DECHERT. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And it will remain Fed- 
eral land, even if it is a State. And if it is 
private land, you can get an order of taking 
and take it, and get your damages decided in 
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court. Is that not correct? Have I stated 
the law correctly? 
Mr. Decuerr. That is right. 


What we are really talking about is 
that we are going to deal with people. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON] said: 

You see, I am not a lawyer like Senator 
Jackson. So I want to know what you can 
do if it is withdrawn. 


He went on and restated his question: 

What can you do if it is withdrawn, in 
accordance with section 10, that you cannot 
do otherwise? 

Mr, DECHERT. I think the answer, sir, is that 
no one can be sure of the various things that 
can be done. But the shortest answer is that 
anything can be done which thereafter the 
Congress alone says can be done. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, suppose you 
name it. 

Mr. DECHERT. Moye everybody out of a cer- 
tain portion of it. 


I emphasize that matter because it was 
disputed for a while that there would be 
authority to move the people out, that 
there was merely a property right in- 
volved. But the testimony shows, and it 
has been pretty generally agreed in de- 
bate by now, that this is sweeping, un- 
limited, and exclusive power. That is 
clearly the legal point which makes it 
invalid and upon which it cannot stand. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is obvious from a 
reading of the hearings that I had seri- 
ous reservations about the request of the 
Department of Defense in connection 
with this section. Very frankly, as I in- 
terpret this section, I do not believe the 
Government could move anyone out of, 
for example, the city of Nome, unless, 
pursuant to an order of court, the Gov- 
ernment took all the property which was 
involved. So, as a condition precedent 
to moving people out, Mr. President, I 
think the Government would be subject 
to the laws of eminent domain, and, as 
required by the Constitution, would have 
to provide full and just compensation. 
That is fundamentally a condition pre- 
cedent to any action to move any people 
out of the area. Bear in mind that at 
least 99 percent of the land we are talk- 
ing about is now federally owned. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
expect it to continue to be federally 
owned for any appreciable length of time, 
does he—certainly not over 2, 3, 4 or 5 
decades? We are now legislating for the 
future. 

Mr. JACKSON. The area which we 
are discussing, which is roughly north 
of Brook’s Range and north of Fairbanks 
represents a wild and desolate area. To 
my knowledge, none of that area is sus- 
ceptible to agriculture, for example. I 
have serious doubt whether that area of 
Alaska will be populated to any extent in 
the foreseeable future. 

Mr. STENNIS. Why was not this 
area simply left out of the Territory to 
be brought into statehood? 

Mr. JACKSON. Very candidly, looking 
at the overall picture, we were thinking 
about obtaining approval, by the admin- 
istration of the request for statehood. 
There was serious doubt whether the 
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administration would support statehood 
for Alaska. 

Mr. STENNIS. And that doubt was 
based, was it not, upon military and na- 
tional defense situations? 

Mr. JACKSON. One of the reasons 
given was that it might be inconsistent 
with the military defense needs of the 
area. Iam speaking of the official reason 
given by the executive branch of the 
Government. Section 10 as proposed by 
the administration was the answer to 
that problem. On that basis the com- 
mittee tried to go halfway and accede to 
the request of the President of the United 
States. It was done at his request. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that 
statement. I think serious doubt was 
raised in his mind as to the legal situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I submit that every 
Member of this body must agree that 
such a condition imposed upon the new 
State, as a price for its admission into 
the Union of States, is such a condition 
precedent to its admission that does vio- 
lence to the equal footing doctrine which 
has governed the admission of all new 
States into the Union. 

The power of Congress in respect to 
the admission of new States is found in 
article IV, section 3, of the Constitution, 
providing that “new States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
The only expressed restriction upon this 
power is that no State shall be formed 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor by the junction of two or more States 
or parts of States without the consent 
of such States as well as of the Congress. 
Under the Constitution, Congress has the 
power to admit new States, but nowhere 
in the Constitution is there any authority 
delegated to the Congress to impose con- 
ditions for admission of a State into the 
Union which would prevent a new State 
from entering the Union upon an equal 
footing with all of the other States. 

H. R. 7999 proposes to admit Alaska 
into the Union of States provided that 
the new State agree before admission 
that it surrender a part of its jurisdiction 
and sovereignty over a part of its citizens. 

Mr. President, this poses a serious con- 
stitutional question and one which de- 
serves the utmost consideration of this 
body. 

Just what is equal footing? 

Equal footing certainly means on an 
equality with others, and it denotes a re- 
ciprocal position, a position equal in its 
relationship to the United States and 
other States. Is the State of Alaska 
entering the Union on an equal footing in 
all respects whatever with the other 
States when it has to surrender jurisdic- 
tion and complete sovereignty over a part 
of its area and its citizens? 

Mr. President, I should like to take a 
few minutes to cite the controlling and 
clear-cut and far-reaching case which 
went up to the Supreme Court regarding 
the admission of the State of Oklahoma. 
I refer to the constitutional problem 
which arose after the State of Oklahoma 
had been admitted. 

This question as to the constitutional 
equality of States has been answered 
with considerable definiteness by the 
Scpreme Court in Coyle v. Smith (221 
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U. S. 559). The Congress in the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma on an equal footing 
with the original States provided that 
the capital of Oklahoma should be at 
Guthrie, and should not be changed 
therefrom until 1913. This enabling act 
stipulated that the condition should be 
accepted irrevocably by the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention. The conven- 
tion did not include the matter in the 
constitution but did make the provision 
separately by what it called an irrevoca- 
ble ordinance, and this ordinance as well 
as the constitution was ratified by popu- 
lar vote. Within the proscribed period 
the Oklahoma Legislature enacted a law 
removing the capital to Oklahoma City. 
The Supreme Court held that the re- 
moval was proper and the condition im- 
posed against this removal invalid. The 
opinion by Mr. Justice Lurton stands for 
the constitutional doctrine that States 
can only be admitted on an equal basis. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been much inter- 
ested in the argument made along those 
lines by both Senators from Mississippi 
with respect to the Oklahoma case. Al- 
though the condition was declared by 
the Supreme Court to be invalid, and was 
set aside, nevertheless the decision had 
no effect upon the constitutionality of 
the enactment of statehood, did it? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. The Supreme 
Court held the limitation or the condi- 
tion to be invalid. Iam making the point 
that the condition proposed in the bill 
is invalid, and that therefore the country 
will be left unprotected militarily. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator should 
happen to be correct in his legal posi- 
tion or in his argument, in the meantime 
the only effect of his argument would be 
that in the bill passed, if it were passed 
as it is now before the Senate, that par- 
ticular section would be invalid. The 
rest of the bill would still be constitu- 
tional, would it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is as far as I have 
looked into the matter. I would not 
make any other point. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, those of us 
who might perhaps feel the distinguished 
Senator is not correct in his legal argu- 
ment would yet be protected, and the 
act would still be constitutional. If the 
bill now in the Senate should pass, and 
the President should sign it, Alaska 
would nevertheless be a valid State. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator qualifies 
his remarks with the idea that the bill 
is valid. Of course, if a Senator feels it 
is valid, and is otherwise satisfied with 
the proposed law, he should vote for it. 
I believe it is clear cut that this provision 
is invalid. I submit I do not see how 
Senators can vote for the bill with such 
a provision in it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more, since I do not 
want any misunderstanding about the 
colloquy? 

Even if this provision of the bill should 
be held to be invalid by a court, that 
would not affect the validity of the en- 
abling statute. 

Mr. STENNIS. So far as that point 
is concerned, I think the Senator is cor- 
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rect. However, I want to make it clear 
that, in my opinion, a Senator should 
not vote for a bill he thinks contains un- 
constitutional provisions. I am sure the 
Senator from Pennsylvania agrees with 
that. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Justice Lurton, in discussing the powers 
of Congress and of the States, as defined 
by the Constitution, stated at page 569: 

This Union was and is a union of States, 
equal in power, dignity, and authority, each 
competent to exert that residuum of sover- 
eignty not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution itself. To maintain other- 
wise would be to say that the Union, through 
the power of Congress to admit new States, 
might come to be a union of States unequal 
in power, as including States whose powers 
were restricted only by the Constitution 
with others whose powers had been further 
restricted by an act of Congress, accepted 
as a condition of admission, 


Mr. President, that is simply plain, 
old-fashioned, rockbottom common- 
sense. There could not be a union ex- 
cept one of equal States. 

Mr. Justice Lurton concluded: 


When a new State is admitted into the 
Union it is so admitted with all of the pow- 
ers of sovereignty and jurisdiction which 
pertain to the original States and that such 
powers may not be constitutionally dimin- 
ished, impaired, or shorn away by any con- 
ditions, compacts, or stipulations embraced 
in the act under which the new State came 
into the Union, which would not be valid 
and effectual if the subject of Congression- 
al legislation after admission. 


Coyle against Smith, cited supra, is a 
landmark decision by our highest court 
and stands for the doctrine that there 
can be no limitation upon the authority 
and sovereignty of a new State required 
as a condition precedent for admission 
to the Union. The courts have consist- 
ently adhered to this theory of equal 
footing since the admission of the first 
State into the Union, and that the Con- 
gress cannot diminish or impair the 
powers and sovereignty of a new State. 

In this connection, Willoughby, in his 
work on the Constitutional Law of the 
United States—volume 1, page 238, 
1910—says: 


The Constitution, without distinguishing 
between the original and new States, defines 
the political privileges, which the States are 
to enjoy, and declares that all powers not 
granted to the United States shall be con- 
sidered as reserved to the States. From 
this it almost irresistably follows that Con- 
gress has not the right to provide that cer- 
tain members of the Union, possessing full 
statehood, shall have their constitutional 
competences in any manner less than that 
of their sister States. According to this, 
then, though Congress may exact of Terri- 
tories whatever conditions it sees fit as re- 
quirements precedent to their admission as 
States, when admitted as such, it cannot 
deny to them any of the privileges and im- 
oe which the other Commonwealths 
enjoy. 


Burgess, in his Political Science and 
Constitutional Law—volume 2, page 
163—says: 

The conclusion is that the Constitution 
recognizes no natural right to Common- 
wealth powers in any population, but views 
these powers as a grant from the sovereign, 
the State, which latter employs the Con- 
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gress to determine the moment from which 
the grant shall be taken. When the Con- 
gress discharges this function, however, the 
Commonwealth powers, both as to local gov- 
ernment and participation in general gov- 
ernment, are vested in the given population 
by the Constitution, not by the Congress. 
I cannot convince myself that the Congress 
has the right to determine what powers the 
new Commonwealth shall or shall not exer- 
cise, although I know that the Congress has 
assumed to do so in many cases. I think 
the Constitution determines these questions 
for all the Commonwealths alike. Certainly 
a sound political science of the Federal sys- 
tem could never countenance the posses- 
sion of such a power by the Congress. Its 
exercise might lead to interminable con- 
fusion. In fact, its possession is inimical 
to the theory of the Federal system. As we 
have seen, that system can only really ob- 
tain, where the power-disturbing organ exists 
back of both the General Government and 
the Commonwealths. 


Willoughby—volume 1, 
supra—says: 

Beginning with the admission of Nevada 
in 1864, the promises exacted of Territories 
seeking admission as States assumed a more 
political character. Of Nevada it was re- 
quired that her constitution should har- 
monize with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and that the right to vote should not 
be denied persons on account of their color. 
Of Nebraska, admitted in 1867, it was de- 
manded that there should be no denial of 
the franchise or any other right on account 
of race or color, Indians excepted. Of the 
States that had attempted secession, still 
more radical were the requirements prece- 
dent to the granting to them of permission 
again to enjoy the other rights which they 
had for the time being forfeited. Of all of 
them it was required that there should be, 
by their laws, no denial of the right to vote 
except for crime; and of three, that Negroes 
should not be disqualified from holding 
office, or be discriminated against in the 
matter of school privileges. Finally, Utah, 
when admitted as a State in 1894, was re- 
quired by Congress by the enabling act to 
make by ordinance irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people 
of the United States, provisions for perfect 
religious toleration, and for the maintenance 
of public schools free from sectarian control; 
and that polygamous or plural marriages are 
forever abolished. It would seem that as 
regards the enforceability of these contracts, 
a distinction is to be made between those that 
attempt to place the State under political 
restrictions not imposed upon all the States 
of the Union by the Federal Constitution, 
and those which seek the future regulation 
of private, proprietary interests. The first 
class of these agreements the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly held are not enforceable 
against the State after it has been admitted 
into the Union. 


Tucker on the Constitution—volume 1, 
page 614—says: 

The States have confided to the Congress 
as their agent the admission of a State into 
the Union under the Constitution.. Can this 
constitutional authority in Congress be con- 
strued as to invest Congress as an agent with 
powers to impose conditions upon the new 
members which the Constitution has not pre- 
scribed? And, if so, does the new State enter 
the Union shorn of its powers pro tanto by 
the agent authorized to open its doors to the 
new Commonwealth without any such condi- 
tion? The better opinion would clearly be 
that Congress could not impose as an obliga- 
tion upon a State at the time of its admission 
into the Union such a restriction as it had 
no original power to enact or enforce, 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
very briefly I desire to associate myself 
with the position taken by my two dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Mississippi 
concerning the invalidity of section 10 
of the pending bill. 

I shall be brief, for two reasons. First, 
several of our colleagues wish to leave 
the city as soon as this vote is taken, and 
I do not desire to unduly delay them. 
Secondly, the desks in this distinguished 
Chamber which are empty cannot vote. 
Neither can they record a constitutional 
argument. 

Senators should think of what the 
desk behind me would say if it could 
talk. This was the desk of Jefferson 
Davis. Over beyond was the desk of 
John C. Calhoun. Both those Senators 
believed in the Constitution and in 
States rights. 

Across the aisle, two seats from my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], is the desk of 
Daniel Webster. He believed in the 
Constitution and in States rights. 

As to the point raised by my friend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
seems to have temporarily departed 
from the Chamber, whoever framed the 
bill had some misgivings about some 
of the provisions in it—possibly section 
10—because we find on page 36, section 
29, this language: 

If any provision of this act, or any section, 
subsection, sentence, clause, phrase, or in- 
dividual word, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act 
and of the application of any such pro- 
vision, section, subsection, sentence, clause, 
phrase, or individual word to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


The junior Senator from Mississippi 
is of course correct in saying that under 
the savings clause if one provision is held 
to be invalid the other provisions can 
stand. However, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is very accurate when he says 
that the framers of the bill felt it would 
be vetoed unless they included in it a 
reservation which has never before been 
inserted in any statehood bill. I refer to 
section 10, which would permit the 
President to withdraw from a sovereign 
State for defense purposes millions of 
acres subject to the jurisdiction of such 
sovereign State, and on which citizens 
of the State live. 

I hope my colleagues will read again 
page 12302 of yesterday’s RECORD, June 
26, on which page the junior Senator 
from Mississippi outlined the testimony 
showing the vital importance, from a 
national security standpoint, of the 
northwestern area of Alaska, which the 
President and all those connected with 
the defense organization have insisted 
through the years be kept subject to 
exclusive use by the National Govern- 
ment. So section 10 has been written 
into the bill to give the President the 
necessary authority. 

Mr. President, yesterday and again to- 
day the senior Senator from Mississippi 
cited more than 20 decisions of the Su- 
preme Court bearing directly on the 
provision that there must be preserved 
the sovereignty of the States and the 
equality of rights among the States, and 
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also on the point that, once a State is 
created, we cannot impinge upon its 
sovereignty and thereby make of it a 
second-class State. 

It is true, as the junior Senator from 
Mississippi has said, that the case so 
often cited is the Oklahoma case. In 
that case Congress said, “Put your capi- 
tal in one place,” and Oklahoma said 
“No, we will put it where we want to put 
it.” Oklahoma located the capital at 
Oklahoma City, and the Supreme Court 
said Oklahoma had a right to do that, 
and the capital stayed there. The prin- 
ciple in the Oklahoma case has been 
cited by the present Supreme Court 
within the past year. 

Mr. President, every one of us knows 
that when he entered this body he went 
to the Vice President’s desk and the Vice 
President asked him to hold up his right 
hand and swear that he would support 
and uphold the Constitution, Every one 
of us did so, Times may arise when it 
it is not too clear in our minds what the 
Constitution means. If we have doubts— 
and especially if the doubts in favor of a 
measure outweigh those against the 
measure—we might say, “We will not 
turn this good purpose down because of 
some fear or unreasonable doubt.” 

That is not the situation at present. 
Twenty or more cases already cited to 
us demonstrate the meaning of the Con- 
stitution on the point raised, and make 
it crystal clear. There cannot be any ar- 
gument about it. No one has attempted 
to make an argument about it. It is 
crystal clear that the language means 
exactly what the senior Senator from 
Mississippi and the junior Senator from 
Mississippi say it means. It is an un- 
constitutional reservation against the 
sovereignty of a new State. 

What is the answer? The answer is 
that if this provision were not written 
into it, the bill would be vetoed. That 
narrows the choice of the Members of 
the Senate, Mr. President, so they must 
decide whether they will honor the oath 
they took to support and uphold the 
Constitution and not deliberately vote 
for unconstitutional provisions, or 
whether they will vote to adopt a pro- 
vision in the bill simply because they 
want to see our fine fellow Americans in 
Alaska get statehood now. 

We are suggesting the part of wisdom, 
Mr. President, aside from the economic 
questions which have been so fully dis- 
cussed and never adequately answered 
on the floor. This is important from 
the point alone of our national security, 
and how it should be provided for in 2 
legal way. Land might be set aside, if 
Senators please, as the land was set 
aside in Wyoming. That was the first 
park created in the history of the 
world—Yellowstone National Park. Itis 
a wonderful park. That was done be- 
fore Wyoming was made a State. There 
could be no question about taking from 
Wyoming jurisdiction over its own 
lands, setting aside what was essential 
to future defense, and saying, “Here al- 
ways will be exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion.” 

As I stated last Tuesday, there are 
other questions which should be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee for 
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consideration and investigation and re- 


port to this body. 
The vote we are about to take is ona 
very clear constitutional principle. 


Shall we or shall we not, with our eyes 
wide open, knowing that we cannot an- 
swer the 20 or more cases which have 
been cited to show that this section is 
unconstitutional, vote to approve it 
anyway? 

I hope that a majority of the Senate 
will say, “Regardless of how much we 
would like to see immediate and favor- 
able action taken in behalf of Alaska, 
we cannot go back on the oath we have 
taken to uphold and support the Consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 

points of order seek to raise questions 
on the merits of the bill, as it may or 
may not conform with constitutional 
law. As has been discussed here on the 
floor during this debate, it is most diffi- 
cult to say how the Supreme Court will 
decide any constitutional question. 
Though the proponents of these points 
of order are learned in the constitu- 
tional law, it is an inescapable fact that 
50 percent of the lawyers are wrong in 
every lawsuit. 
- We would spend the rest of this ses- 
sion and all of the next arguing the 
legal authorities on both sides of this 
question. But that is not the function 
of this body. Our function is to make a 
legislative decision: Do we want state- 
hood for Alaska, or do we not? 

Nothing we do here can change the 
Constitution, nor is it intended to do so. 
Nothing is more certain in our law than 
the fact that State laws and the laws of 
Congress must conform to the Constitu- 
‘tion as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. To the ex- 
tent that they violate the Constitution, 
all such laws will be inoperative. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. A Senator has an 
obligation under his oath of office to 
pass upon the constitutionality of pro- 
posed legislation. Of course, every Sen- 
ator is the judge of what he should do, 
and I have no complaint or criticism 
with respect to any decision which other 
Senators may make. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. What authority is there for 
the constitutionality of section 10 of the 
bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me answer the 
first part of the question first. 

Certainly I would be the last to say 
that there can be no doubt that the 
proposed section is in all parts consti- 
tutional. Obviously, as a reading of the 
printed record of the hearings will show, 
I raised some questions about this 
section. 

-= Mr. EASTLAND. Of course the Sena- 
tor did. He was in doubt. 

Mr. JACKSON. I had some doubts, 
but I have resolved them in favor of the 
bill's constitutionality. 

- Mr. EASTLAND. That is a decision 
for the Senator to make, without any 
criticism on my part. 

Mr. JACKSON. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Mississippi was de- 
tained at the moment I was interrogat- 
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ing the distinguished junior Senator 
from Mississippi on this point. I made 
the point that the Federal Government, 
as a condition precedent to moving 
people from this area, would have to take 
the State property, city property, or 
private property pursuant to the law of 
eminent domain. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Where is the deci- 
sion holding that Congress may place 
conditions on the admission of a State 
to the Union? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will mention one 
case which I believe to be particularly in 
point. But this is an example of the 
problem which arises when we get into 
detailed constitutional arguments. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We do not need to 
get into detailed questions on the subject 
of constitutionality. Where is the case 
which holds that Congress may place 
conditions on the admission of a State 
into the Union? 

Mr. JACKSON. In the case of Fort 
Leavenworth v. Lowe (114 U. S. 525, at 
p. 526), the court made this statement 
with reference to Federal retention of 
the area which constituted Fort Leaven- 
worth: 

But in 1861 Kansas was admitted into the 
Union upon an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, that is, with the same rights of 
political dominion and sovereignty—— 


Mr. EASTLAND. “With the same 
rights of political dominion sovereignty.” 
We can understand that. 

Mr. JACKSON (continuing) — 
subject, Hke them, only to the Constitution 
of the United States. Congress might un- 
doubtedly, upon such admission, have stip- 
ulated for retention of the political author- 
ity * * * so long as it should be used for 
miiltary purposes * * * that is, it could 
have excepted the place from the jurisdiction 
of Kansas. 


Mr. EASTLAND. That is, Fort Leav- 
enworth. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is the closest 
case I have been able to find on this 
point. To my knowledge, this exact sit- 
uation has never occurred before. I am 
giving the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi the closest case in point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was the reservation 
and withholding of that particular area 
made at the identical time when the 
State was created, or was there reserved 
the right to withdraw after the State 
came into existence? 

Mr. JACKSON. Neither. It is my 
understanding that Fort Leavenworth 
existed before Kansas was admitted to 
the Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
is mentioning is a question of control 
of land. The question involved here is 
control of sovereignty and the rights of 
people. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not intend to 
enter into a lengthy colloquy on that 
subject. I merely wish to say that 
surely no one can deny the right of the 
Federal Government to condemn State- 
owned land or city-owned land for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator does 
not mean that that is the question in- 
volved in this case, does he? 
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Mr. JACKSON. Certainly that is one 
of the questions involved. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that the question 
here? 

Mr. JACKSON. It certainly is. 

Mr. EASTLAND. When we are giv- 
ing the Federal Government the right 
to suspend statehood? 

Mr. JACKSON. States cannot enact 
laws inconsistent with the national se- 
curity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is proposed here 
to give the Federal Government the 
power to suspend State laws which are 
inconsistent with Federal laws. It is 
proposed to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to discharge State offi- 
cials and appoint Federal officials. Am 
I to understand the Senator to say that 
no question about suspending statehood 
is involved? 

I think our colleague the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH] is a very in- 
telligent, able man. I quote from his 
statement at the hearing: 

Senator CHURCH. Except that here, and 
this is the unique feature in the Alaskan 
case, this very, very large area is being 
marked off, and the Federal Government is 
given in effect the power to suspend full 
statehood in that area, and the justifica- 
tion for doing this is that it will enhance 
the defense of the country; that it will fa- 


cilitate the defense of Alaska and the coun- 
try. 


Mr. JACKSON. There is no doubt in 
my mind about the right of the Federal 
Government to take over any part or 
all of any city if it can establish the fact 
that such is. necessary for the national 
defense. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is a great 
deal of difference between condemning 
property and denying sovereignty to 
half a State and making it revert to the 
status of a Territory. 

Mr. JACKSON. Surely in those areas 
where the Federal Government exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction, as on a military 
reservation, the reservation is not sub- 
ject to any exercise of State soverignty 
that is in confiict with the national in- 
terest. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no ques- 
tion of sovereignty involved there. 

Mr. JACKSON. There is the same 
question whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment takes land for defense purposes. 

Of course we can argue this point in- 
terminably. Whatever doubts may exist 
on the subject, I believe they should be 
resolved in favor of constitutionality. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template supporting the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi. 
I shall do so on the basis of the clear 
declaration made by Mr. Justice Lurton 
in the Coyle case, which is conceded to 
be the ruling case on the issue involved 
in the debate now in progress in the 
Senate. Mr. Justice Lurton said in that 
case: 

When a new State is admitted into the 
Union it is so admitted with all of the powers 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction which per- 
tain to the original States and that such 
powers may not be constitutionally dimin- 
ished, impaired, or shorn away by any con- 
ditions, compacts or stipulations embraced 
in the act under which the new State came 
into the Union, which would not be valid 
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and effectual if the subject of Congressional 
legislation after admission. 


The condition contained in the pend- 
ing bill does not deal with expanded 
powers given to the United States Gov- 
ernment in pursuance of a declaration 
of martiallaw. It does not deal with the 
power of the Federal Government to 
exercise eminent domain within the 
States. It does not deal with the power 
of the Federal Government under con- 
ditions of necessity in time of defense 
to exercise powers which are not exer- 
cised in times of peace. 

Under the pending bill, a sovereign 
State will be created, and there will be 
reserved to the United States Govern- 
ment the power to suspend the sover- 
eignty of that State at the discretion of 
the President of the United States. In 
one breath the State is created, with 
geographical boundaries; in the next 
breath, it is declared that after that 
sovereign State comes into existence, in 
the discretion of the President it can be 
terminated or suspended insofar as prac- 
tically one-half of its area is concerned. 

I shall vote to sustain the point of 
order on the basis that that provision is 
not constitutional. All the proponents 
in their discussions have conceded their 
positive doubt about the constitution- 
ality and propriety of the provision. I 
do not believe that I would be acting in 
accordance with my responsibilities as a 
Senator if I voted in the affirmative in 
connection with a section of the bill 
which I believe to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the first point of order 
directed against H. R. 7999, which has 
been raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The admission of a State to the Union 
is an irrevocable step. It would be 
tragic if Congress should admit the 
Territory of Alaska to statehood by pass- 
ing a bill which did not stand four- 
square with the law. It would be a 
tragic thing if the Congress should pass 
a bill on such an important matter 
which had in it defects which would be 
challenged successfully in the courts. 

My position on the subject of Alaskan 
statehood is well known to the Members 
of the Senate. I do not believe that it 
is a wise step to admit Alaska to state- 
hood at this time. At the same time, I 
feel a genuine sympathy and affection 
for the people of Alaska. If a statehood 
bill is to be passed at all, then I devoutly 
hope that it will be a good bill from the 
standpoint of the legal technicalities in- 
volved. No doubt those Alaskans who 
desire statehood would be disappointed 
if the Alaskan statehood bill is not en- 
acted. They will be much more deeply 
disappointed, however, if a bill is passed 
which flies in the face of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Such a bill 
would cast grave doubts on the legality 
of any and every action taken by the 
government of the new State of Alaska. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that 
it is of paramount importance that the 
Senate examine H. R. 7999 with extreme 
care. 

I will begin by discussing the point 
that section 10 of H. R. 7999 violates the 
constitutional requirement for equality 
of States in the Union. 
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Section 10 authorizes the President of 
the United States to establish by Execu- 
tive order or proclamation one or more 
special national defense withdrawals 
within the exterior boundaries of Alaska 
which withdrawal or withdrawals may 
thereafter be terminated in whole or in 
part by the President. 

These withdrawals may be made in a 
wide area of Alaska. The line begins at 
the point where Porcupine River crosses 
the international boundary between 
Alaska and Canada; thence along the 
main channel of the Porcupine River to 
its confluence with the Yukon River; 
thence along the main channel of the 
Yukon River to its most southerly point 
of intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 160° W. of Greenwich; 
thence south to the intersection of said 
meridian with the Kuskokwim River; 
thence along the right bank of the Kus- 
kokwim River to the mouth of said 
river; thence along the shoreline of 
Kuskokwim Bay to its intersection with 
the meridian of longitude 162°30’ W. of 
Greenwich; thence south to the inter- 
section of said meridian with the parallel 
of latitude of 57°30’ N.; thence east to 
the intersection of said parallel with the 
meridian of longitude 156° W. of Green- 
wich; thence south to the intersection of 
said meridian with the parallel of lati- 
tude 50° N. 

The purpose of this section of the bill 
is to permit the President of the United 
States to secure jurisdiction over this 
wide area for national defense purposes. 
No doubt this section of the bill is well 
intentioned. The difficulty is that it is 
clearly in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. Congress cannot 
legislate solely on the basis of good in- 
tentions. Ours is a government of laws. 
It is necessary for Congress to consider 
the basic law of our country, the Consti- 
tution, in considering any and all legisla- 
tion. H. R. 7999 states that the State 
of Alaska is to be declared a State of the 
United States of America and is declared 
admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the other States of the 
Union in all respects whatever. This, 
too, isa laudable declaration of intention. 
If Alaska is to be a State, then surely it 
should be and must be placed on an 
equal footing with the other States; how- 
ever, this good intention that the State 
of Alaska shall be equal in all respects 
to other States is contradicted by the 
language of section 10 of the bill. 

Nor would it be possible, under our 
Constitution, to admit the State of 
Alaska under any condition except that 
of equality. The courts have said time 
and time again that the condition of 
equality of States is an inherent attribute 
of all of the States of the United States. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
Senate all recall the memorable words 
of Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase in the 
case of Texas against Wyatt when he 
said: 

The Constitution, in all of its provisions 
Tooks to an indestructible Union, composed 
of indestructible States. 


Nevertheless, it is proposed that the 
State of Alaska be admitted to the Union 
under conditions which would permit the 
Federal Government to destroy the 
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sovereignty of that State over a large 
part of its territory. 

This area consists of approximately 
166 million acres of land, most of it un- 
settled. There is very little civilian ac- 
tivity in the acres under discussion. As 
a practical matter, it has been argued, 
there are not enough civilians in this 
large area for it to make much difference 
whether it is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government or the Government 
of the State of Alaska. I submit that 
while it may not make much practical 
difference, the principle involved is one 
of the utmost importance. Nor can we 
say what will be the status in years to 
come. We donot know whether this area 
of Alaska will be subject to great eco- 
nomic development in years to come. 
Therefore, in the future, it may be of 
great practical importance. For the 
present, however, we must concern our- 
selves principally with the fact that this 
provision of the bill is a direct contradic- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It may be helpful now to refer to some 
of the discussion of the problem of the 
national defense withdrawal area, as it 
appears in the report of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. 

A number of questions arose concern- 
ing the manner in which this section 
would be applied. 

Gen. Nathan B. Twining, appearing in 
the capacity of Acting Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified that the 
withdrawal provision would satisfy the 
doubts which the Department of Defense 
has had in the past concerning the wis- 
dom of granting statehood to Alaska. 
General Twining said: 

From the military point of view the over- 
all strategic concept for the defense of Alaska 
would remain unaffected by a grant of state- 
hood. Tactically, however, the ease of ac- 
complishment of the military operations nec- 
essary to implement the strategic concept 
would be greater with proper defense area 
limitations and safeguards. 


General Twining then went on to say: 

Iam not an expert on the highly technical 
details of withdrawal language, but I am sat- 
isfied that the proposed amendments meets 
the demands of national security. 


Mr, President, there are no experts in 
withdrawal language. The fact is that 
no State was ever admitted to the Union 
under a bill containing any sort of with- 
drawal language and, therefore, there 
are no experts on this subject. There is 
not a great deal to know about the tech- 
nical details of implementing such a 
withdrawal because no such implemen- 
tation can be made under the provisions 
of our Constitution. 

Now to further illustrate the manner 
in which these defense withdrawals 
might be made, I refer also to testimony 
by the Honorable Hatfield Chilson in 
his capacity as Under Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Chilson was questioned by 
the gentleman from Colorado, the 
Honorable WAYNE N. ASPINALL, the ob- 
ject of the questioning being to ascer- 
tain exactly what jurisdiction would be 
given up by the government of the State 
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of Alaska if the President exercised his 
authority to make special national de- 
fense withdrawals within the Territory. 

Mr. AsprnaLt brought up the example 
of the fishing industry, a substantial 
proportion of which is centered in areas 
which might be withdrawn from State 
jurisdiction. Mr. Chilson gave what 
might be taken to be a reassuring reply. 
He said, essentially, that the withdrawal 
power would be used discreetly by the 
Federal Government, and that it would 
not infringe upon or override the laws 
of the State of Alaska, unless it was nec- 
essary. I quote now from Mr. Chilson: 

If the President did not exercise his au- 
thority to make any special national defense 
withdrawals, upon admission the laws of the 
State of Alaska would govern. If the Pres- 
ident should exercise his power for a special 
defense withdrawal in a fishing area, the 
laws of the State of Alaska could well gov- 
ern the fishing industry, unless the nature 
of the use of that withdrawal should inter- 
fere with it, or, two, unless some law passed 
by Congress should be inconsistent with the 
State law. In that event, the Congressional 
expression would govern in the national de- 
fense withdrawal area. 


There was, however, one important 
point which advocates of Alaskan state- 
hood should not overlook. Mr. Chilson 
said further: 

The State laws would apply even in the 
special defense withdrawal. They would be 
executed, of course, by Federal representa- 
tives, because it would be exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal Government. 


The fact is that the law provides that 
the Federal Government shall withdraw 
as much jurisdiction from the State as 
suits the convenience of the Federal 
Government, provided only that such 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction shall not 
prevent the execution of any process, 
civil or criminal, of the State of Alaska, 
upon any person found within said with- 
drawals and, that such exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction shall not prohibit the State 
of Alaska from enacting and enforcing 
all laws necessary to establish voting 
districts and the qualifications and pro- 
cedures for voting in all elections. Those 
were only two matters which were left 
out of the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

Of course, the great majority of the 
acreage under discussion is the property 
of the Federal Government. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the State of Alaska will 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Federal Government over all public 
lands not otherwise areas of exclusive 
jurisdiction, such as military reserva- 
tions established prior to statehood. 
This State jurisdiction would extend to 
the police power exercised by the State 
through legislative and executive action. 
The courts of the State would have juris- 
diction over criminal and civil ac- 
tions throughout Alaska. Municipalities 
would be the creation of, and subject to, 
Alaska State law. 

When the President decided to exer- 
cise the authority given him to establish 
a special national defense area, he would 
issue an Executive order or proclamation 
specifying the area and setting forth 
the exceptions from the requirement of 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction. The Fed- 
eral Government would take exclusive 
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jurisdiction, except in areas of govern- 
ment which the President excepted from 
his Executive proclamation. 

Upon issuing such an order, the Chief 
Executive would take the responsibility 
for enforcing all applicable laws of the 
State of Alaska in the area covered by 
the order. For the purposes of admin- 
istration and enforcement, these Alaska 
State laws would become for all prac- 
tical intents and purposes Federal laws. 
They might be enforced by United States 
marshals or, at the discretion of the 
President, by local police officials au- 
thorized by the President to act as law 
enforcement agents. 

It is a curious fact that after the issu- 
ance of an order by the Chief Executive 
establishing a national defense area, the 
laws of the State of Alaska, as they ap- 
ply to that area, could be amended, re- 
vised, or even suspended, by action of the 
United States Congress. The only ex- 
ceptions would be laws relating to mu- 
nicipalities and State laws relating to 
elections. 

The Federal Government is given, in 
effect, the power to suspend full state- 
hood in the areas withdrawn from State 
sovereignty. 

This provision is, in no sense of the 
word, a contract or a compact between 
the government of Alaska and the Fed- 
eral Government, limiting or restricting 
the activities of the Federal Government 
in the future. It is no more and no less 
than an arrangement by which the Con- 
gress agrees to confer statehood on 
Alaska at the price of Alaskan sov- 
ereignty over this large area of Alaska. 

It has been argued that certain States 
of the Union were admitted only subject 
to certain conditions set forth in ad- 
vance by Congress. However, no condi- 
tions similar to those have ever been 
attached to statehood as are attached in 
the Alaskan statehood bill. These con- 
ditions are so stringent that the approxi- 
mately 24,000 citizens in the withdrawal 
area could be evacuated at a moment’s 
notice on order of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It would require only two Exec- 
utive orders from the President of the 
United States, one withdrawing the area 
from State control and another ordering 
the citizens to depart. 

I now refer to the case of Coyle against 
Oklahoma, I read from the opinion of 
the Court: 

The definition of “a State” is found in the 
powers possessed by the original States which 
adopted the Constitution, a definition em- 
phasized by the terms employed in all sub- 
sequent acts of Congress admitting new 
States into the Union. The first two States 
admitted into the Union were the States of 
Vermont and Kentucky, one as of March 4, 
1791, and the other as of June 1, 1792. No 
terms or conditions were exacted from 
either. Each act declares that the State is 
admitted “as a new and entire member of 
the United States of America” (1 Stat. 189, 
191). Emphatic and significant as is the 
phrase admitted as “an entire member,” 
even stronger was the declaration upon the 
admission in 1796 of Tennessee, as the third 
new State, it being declared to be “one of 
the United States of America,” “on an equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever,” phraseology which has 
ever since been substantially followed in ad- 
mission acts, concluding with the Oklahoma 
act, which declares that Oklahoma shall be 
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admitted “on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 

The power is to admit “new States into 
this Union.” 

“This Union” was and is a union of States, 
equal in power, dignity and authority, each 
competent to exert that residuum of sov- 
ereignty not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution itself. To maintain 
otherwise would be to say that the Union, 
through the power of Congress to admit 
new States, might come to be a union of 
States unequal in power, as including States 
whose powers were restricted only by the 
Constitution, with others whose powers had 
been further restricted by an act of Congress 
accepted as a condition of admission. Thus 
it would result, first, that the powers of 
Congress would not be defined by the Con- 
stitution alone, but in respect to new States, 
enlarged or restricted by the conditions im- 
posed upon new States by its own legisla- 
tion admitting them into the Union; and, 
second, that such new States might not ex- 
ercise all of the powers which had not. been 
delegated by the Constitution, but only such 
as had not been further bargained away as 
conditions of admission. 

. . . . . 

The plain deduction from this case is that 
when a new State is admitted into the 
Union, it is so admitted with all of the 
powers of sovereignty and jurisdiction which 
pertain to the original States, and that such 
powers may not be constitutionally dimin- 
ished, impaired, or shorn away by any condi- 
tions, compacts, or stipulations embraced in 
the act under which the new State came 
into the Union, which would not be valid 
and effectual if the subject of Congressional 
legislation after admission, 


In that case Congress passed a law 
admitting Oklahoma into the Union. 
The law provided that the admittance 
of the State of Oklahoma was condi- 
tional; that the State capital must be 
located at the town of Guthrie, and that 
the State capital could not be moved from 
Guthrie by State authority until 1913. 
The new State of Oklahoma disregarded 
this provision in the law. The legisla- 
ture almost immediately removed the 
capital to Oklahoma City. The Court, 
in that case, found in favor of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

It has been pointed out, too, that the 
State of Wyoming was admitted to the 
Union with the condition that the Fed- 
eral Government would maintain juris- 
diction over the area encompassed by 
the boundaries of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. This example was, in fact, 
used as an argument during the Senate 
hearings to justify the constitutionality 
and the legality of the withdrawal pro- 
visions of the Alaskan statehood bill. 
The facts of the matter are that Yel- 
lowstone Park was reserved by an act of 
Congress 18 years before Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union as a State. 

The argument has also been made 
that the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction over land in the State of 
Arizona and in the State of New Mexico, 
for purposes of national defense. The 
facts are, however, that jurisdiction over 
those lands was given by the Legislatures 
of the States of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. It was a case of action by the 
States; it was not Federal action. 

Mr, President, I believe it will be de- 
sirable at this point to cite certain de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, in which 
the Court has consistently held in fa- 
vor of the doctrine that new States must 
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be admitted into the Union on an “equal 
footing” with the old ones. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 
Ex parte Webb (225 U. S. 663), at page 
680, had this to say: 

It is not our purpose to qualify the doc- 
trine established by repeated decisions of 
this Court that the admission of a new State 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States imparts an equality of power 
over internal affairs. 

> bd . . . 

The. most recent decision of this Court 
upon the subject of the proper construction 
of acts of Congress passed for the admission 
of new States into the Union is Coyle v. 
Smith (221 U. S. 559), where it was held that 
the Oklahoma Enabling Act (34 Stat., c. 3335, 
Pp. 267), in providing that the capital of the 
State should temporarily be at the city of 
Guthrie, and should not be changed there- 
from previous to the year 1913, ceased to be 
a limitation upon the power of the State 
after its admission. The Court, however, was 
careful to state (221 U. S. 574): “It may well 
happen that Congress should embrace in an 
enactment introducing a new State into the 
Union legislation intended as a regulation 
of commerce among the States, or with In- 
dian tribes situated within the limits of such 
new State, or regulations touching the sole 
care and disposition of the public lands or 
reservations therein, which might be upheld 
as legislation within the sphere of the plain 
power of Congress. But in every such case 
such legislation would derive its force not 
from any agreement, or compact with the 
proposed new State, nor by reason of its ac- 
ceptance of such enactment as a term of ad- 
mission, but solely because the power of Con- 
gress extended to the subject, and therefore 
would not operate to restrict the State's leg- 
islative power in respect of any matter which 
was not plainly within the regulating power 
of Congress.” 


In the case of Case v. Tojtus, 39 Fed- 
eral Reports 730, at page 732, the Court 
said: 


The doctrine that new States must be 
admitted into the Union on an “equal foot- 
ing” with the old ones does not rest on any 
express provision of the Constitution, which 
simply declares (art. 4, sec. 3) “new States 
may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union,” but on what is considered and has 
been held by the Supreme Court to be the 
general character and purpose of the union 
of the States, as established by the Constitu- 
tion, a union of political equals. (Pollard v. 
Hagan (3 How. 233); Permoli v. New Orleans 
(Id. 609); Strader v. Graham (10 How. 92).} 


In Boyd v. Thayer (143 U. S. 135), at 
Page 170, the Court said: 


Admission on an equal footing with the 
original States. in all respects whatever, in- 
volves equality of constitutional right and 
power, which cannot thereafterward be 
controlled, and it also involves the adoption 
as citizens of the United States of those 
whom Congress makes members of the po- 
litical community, and who are 
as such in the formation of the new State 
with the consent of Congress. 


In Escanaba Company v. Chicago (107 
U. S. 678, at p. 688), Mr. Justice Field, 
speaking for the Supreme Court, said: 


Whatever the limitation upon her powers 
as a government whilst in a territorial con- 
dition, whether from the ordinance of 1787 
or the legislation of Congress, it ceased to 
have any operative force, except as volun- 
tarily adopted by her, after she became a 
State of the Union. On her admission she 
at once became entitled to and possessed of 
all the rights of dominion and sovereignty 
which belonged to the original States. She 
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was admitted, and could be admitted, only 
on the same footing with them. * * * 
Equality of the constitutional right and 
power is the condition of all the States of 
the Union, old and new. 


In Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69), 
at page 77, the Court said: 

If the United States may control the con- 
duct of its citizens upon the high seas, we 
see no reason why the State of Florida may 
not likewise govern the conduct of its citi- 
zens upon the high seas with respect to mat- 
ters in which the State has a legitimate in- 
terest and where there is no conflict with 
acts of Congress. Save for the powers com- 
mitted by the Constitution to the Union, the 
State of Florida has retained the status of 
asovereign. Florida was admitted to the Un- 
ion “on equal footing with the original States, 
in all respects whatsoever” (act of March 3, 
1845, 5 Stat. 742). And the power given to 
Congress by section 3 of article IV of the Con- 
stitution to admit new States relates only to 
such States as are equal to each other “in 
power, dignity and authority, each com- 
petent to exert that residuum of sovereignty 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution itself” (Coyle v. Smith (221 U. 8. 
559, 567) ). 


Mr. President, the situation which 
would exist under the Alaskan Statehood 
bill has been compared, correctly, with 
the situation which existed in the State 
of California during World War II, when 
a large number of persons of Japanese 
ancestry were evacuated from the coastal 
areas by order of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There was one important dif- 
ference. In the case of California, a na- 
tional emergency existed. In the case of 
Alaska, it is proposed to give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States blanket author- 
ity without the invocation of martial law, 
without the necessity of gaining the per- 
mission of the State, and without the 
presence of a national emergency. 

The simple fact of the matter, then, is 
that Congress is establishing as a condi- 
tion for the admission of the State of 
Alaska that it consent in advance to ex- 
clusive authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment to supercede State sovereignty over 
a portion of its area and a portion of its 
citizenry. Mr. President, if we adopt 
the principle that Congress can set forth 
conditions which the citizens of terri- 
tories must agree to in order to achieve 
statehood, it follows that we can have a 
Government of unequal States, some 
States with unrestricted powers, and 
other States whose powers have been re- 
stricted by the act of Congress which 
admitted States to the Union. 

I urge, Mr. President, that this point 
of order be sustained, and section 10 of 
H. R. 7999 be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on the point of order No. 1 of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Under the precedents of the Senate, 
when a question is raised in the Senate 
involving the constitutionality of a pro- 
vision of a bill, the Presiding Officer has 
no authority to pass upon such a ques- 
tion, but is required to submit the ques- 
tion for the decision of the Senate, itself. 
The Chair therefore submits to the Sen- 
ate the question: Is the point of order 
that section 10 violates the constitu- 
tional requirement for equality of States 
well taken? 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON 
and Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], and the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Payne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Kynowtanp], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB} 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The pair of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Know1anp] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

Also, the pair of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. BUSH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I therefore withhold 


my vote. 
Mr. IVES (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 


with the distinguished senior Senator 
from California, the minority leader 
(Mr. Knowxanp]. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Bridges Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Byrd Jordan Schoeppel 
Cooper Lausche Sma 
Curtis Malone Stennis 
Eastland Martin, Iowa 
Ellender Martin, Pa, Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Frear Mundt 
Fulbright Robertson 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Case, S. Dak. Hennings 
Allott Chavez 
Anderson Church Holland 
Barrett Clark 
Beall Cotton Humphrey 
Bennett Dirksen Jackson. 
Bible Douglas Javits 
Bricker Kefauver 
Carlson Goldwater Kennedy 
Carroll Green Kerr 
Case, N. J. Hayden Kuchel 


Long O'Mahoney Sparkman 
Magn Pastore Symington 
Mansfield Potter Thye 
Monroney Proxmire Watkins 
Morse Purtell Wiley 
Murray Smith, Maine Wiliams 
Neuberger Smith, N. J. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Bush Ives McNamara 
Capehart Jenner Morton 
Flanders Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Gore Knowland Revercomb 
Hoblitzell Langer Yarborough 


So Mr. EASTLAND’s point of order num- 
bered 1 was not sustained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the point 
of order was not sustained. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, of all 
the arguments which have been used in 
opposition to statehood for Alaska, and 
for Hawaii, too, the least impressive to 
me is that Alaska is noncontiguous to 
the continental United States. 

In none of the speeches which I have 
heard citing the noncontiguous factor 
have I heard any explanation given to 
show why it is a bad thing. 

Senators have said that Canada sepa- 
rates the Territory of Alaska and the 
continental United States. This is a fact 
of geography, but I do not see that it has 
much to do with whether or not Alaska 
should be a State of the Union. 

The history of the settlement of Amer- 
ica is evidence of the conquest of time 
and space by modern transportation and 
communication that we have achieved. 

The fact is that most of the west coast 
became part of the American Union 
when the people living there were far 
more isolated from their fellow citizens 
than Alaskans are today. 

The pattern of orderly, progressive 
settlement of the United States stopped 
at the Mississippi River. From its banks 
westward lay the treeless Great Plains, 
then the Rocky Mountains, and great 
deserts. It was the lush valleys of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon that attracted set- 
tlers, and they crossed hundreds of miles 
of what was then tortuous country, to 
live in California and Oregon, and make 
them States. 

The settlers who crossed the middle of 
the continent to settle the west coast 
in the 1840’s and 1850's, had to start in 
April in order to reach the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon by the next November. 
Many of their trains were delayed by 
weather or hostile Indians at the mili- 
tary outposts in Nebraska and Wyoming 
and they had to wait until the following 
spring to continue their trip. The haz- 
ards and trials they underwent have been 
vividly recorded by such great writers 
as A. B. Guthrie, and this epoch of our 
history lives today in every medium of 
our entertainment. 

There were few attractions for settlers 
between Missouri and the west coast. 
The territory between was nominally un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States, 
but it was inhabited only by Indians, 
most of them hostile. Trappers, ex- 
plorers, a few miners, military stations, 
and stage stations along the traveled 
routes were about the only representa- 
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tives of western civilization. The Great 
Plains and the Rockies were regarded 
only as obstacles to be overcome in order 
to reach the coast. Aside from the trials 
of nature, the wandering Indian tribes 
regarded the whites as invaders—and 
rightly so—who imperiled their way of 
life, and they were always a threat to 
travelers, not to mention settlers. Little 
protection from Indians existed, except 
near the Army forts. 

Yet California became a State in 1850; 
Oregon became a State in 1859; both 
were many hundreds of miles from the 
nearest neighboring States and even the 
nearest organized Territory of Nebraska. 
Texas was 650 miles from California; 
and except for California on its southern 
border, the nearest State to Oregon in 
any other direction was Iowa, well over 
1,000 miles distant. 

California and Oregon were separated 
from their sister States by vast spaces 
that were crossed by courageous pio- 
neers, but not either by telegraph or rail- 
road. Except by stagecoach, the quick- 
est way to reach them from the east 
coast was by sailing around Cape Horn, 
and the record for that trip was 97 days. 

The first telegraph service did not cross 
the continent until 1861, nor the first 
train until 1869. 

Now, a hundred years later, we are 
linked to Alaska by instantaneous com- 
munication from all parts of the United 
States. Radio, telephone, telegraph, 
cables, mail schedules, the all-weather 
road from Great Falls, Mont., to Fair- 
banks, and air and steamship travel ren- 
der meaningless the geographic distance 
so far as statehood is concerned. Today 
it is 20 hours by air from the east coast 
to Alaska, and only 5 hours from Seattle 
to Anchorage. In the 1840's, the fastest 
stage connection between Missouri and 
California took 24 days, and that was a 
rarity. 

The fact that California and Oregon 
did not border on their sister States nor 
on the rest of the American community 
was no bar to their admission in 1850 
and 1859. I think most Oregonians 
would share my own reaction to the 
noncontiguous argument, which is sim- 
ply: “So what?” The thousand miles 
that separated Oregon from Iowa in 1858 
were far more difficult to overcome than 
the 600 miles between the west coast 
and Alaska are in 1958. Does anyone 
deny that it is easier to travel through 
Canada to Alaska now than it was to 
travel through Indian territory to Cali- 
fornia or Oregon or Nevada when they 
first became States? Intervening land 
and water have simply not been shown 
to have any particular bearing on the 
statehood issue. 

We in Oregon and the rest of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are tied to Alaska by the 
ties that really matter. A great many 
of the Oregon citizens who have written 
to me in support of Alaskan statehood 
have mentioned the friends and relatives 
they have there, and their capability of 
running their own affairs. 

Our industries in Oregon are compa- 
rable to those of Alaska, and many do 
business in both places. Lumber is a 
major industry in Alaska, as it is in Ore- 
gon. Fishing is an important industry to 
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both. Our institutions of commerce, 
credit, and banking in the Pacific North- 
west embrace Alaska within the area 
they serve. 

The implication of the noncontiguous 
argument that Alaska is non-American, 
or otherwise isolated from our culture 
and economy is simply ridiculous. 

So historically, contiguity has not been | 
a factor in consideration for statehood. 
It should not be now. What counts is 
whether the people there want statehood 
and whether the area is capable of sus- 
taining it. 

On these points, I am satisfied that 
Alaska should be admitted to the Union. 
The advocates of H. R. 7999 have for 
several days been detailing the expres- 
sions from the people of Alaska that they 
want statehood. And they have been de- 
tailing the economic capacity of the Ter- 
ritory and its population to maintain 
statehood. 

I shall not repeat them, except to point 
out that the evidence has been growing 
ever since statehood first won approval 
from a Congressional committee in the 
80th Congress, when it was reported 
favorably by the House Committee on 
Public Lands. 

In 1950, it was my honor to go to 
Alaska as a member of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services for a 
series of investigations and hearings in 
connection with American military bases 
in Alaska. The subcommittee conducted 
hearings for some days in Alaska. 

In addition to the hearings, I made a 
part of my mission an investigation of 
the statehood problem in Alaska. I had 
the very able cooperation and the assist- 
ance of a great Governor of Alaska, 
Governor Gruening at the time, now a 
Senator-elect from Alaska. As the re- 
sult of my investigations of the state- 
hood question—and I so reported when I 
returned to the Senate that year—I left 
Alaska convinced of two things: First, 
that the people of Alaska, by an over- 
whelming majority, want statehood; sec- 
ond, that the people and the economy of 
Alaska can sustain statehood, with the 
result that, admitted to the Union, 
Alaska will become one of the bright 
stars, figuratively speaking, in the Ameri- 
can flag. 

I think it would be most unfortunate— 
I speak now not as a former member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, but as 
a present member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations—if the bill should not 
be passed and signed by the President, 
and Alaska welcomed into the Union. I 
think one of the best lessons we can teach 
the world is the admission of Alaska to 
statehood. I think its effect upon foreign 
relations would be tremendous and would 
demonstrate that in our country we sup- 
port self-government and actually be- 
lieve in freedom put into practice. 

I am making a plea to give the people 
of the Territory of Alaska the full bene- 
fits of freedom. In my judgment, we 
cannot do that unless we grant to them 
what has become their earned statehood. 

Since 1949, I have cosponsored legis- 
lation in each Congress to provide for 
Alaskan statehood. 

I have voted for it each time I have 
had the opportunity. 
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In conclusion, I shall quote to my col- 
leagues a pledge—and a _ prediction— 
which far antedates the campaign 
pledges to Alaska of recent decades by 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 

In his inaugural address of March 4, 
1845, President James Polk affirmed his 
policy to seek admission of Texas as a 
State and to retain American jurisdic- 
tion over the Territory of Oregon. In 
that great speech he said: 

Our title to the country of the Oregon 


is clear and unquestionable, and already are’ 


our people preparing to perfect that title 
by occupying it with their wives and chil- 
dren. But 80 years ago our population was 
confined on the west by the ridge of the 
Alleghenies. Within that period—within 
the lifetime, I might say, of some of my 
hearers—our people, increasing to many mil- 
lions, have filled the eastern valley of the 
Mississippi, adventurously ascended the Mis- 
souri to its headsprings, and are already 
engaged in establishing the blessings of 
self-government in valleys of which the 
rivers flow to the Pacific. The world be- 
holds the peaceful triumphs of the industry 
of our emigrants, To us belongs the duty 
of protecting them adequately wherever they 
may be upon our soil. The jurisdiction of 
our laws and the benefits of our republican 
institutions should be extended over them 
in the distant regions which they have se- 
lected for their homes. The increasing fa- 
cilities of intercourse will easily bring the 
States, of which the formation in that part 
of our Territory cannot be long delayed, 
within the sphere of our federative Union. 


In pleading for Alaskan statehood to- 
day, I am simply seeking to implement 
the prophecy, the idealism, the recog- 
nition of responsibility to our settlers in 
far distant places and to bring them 
into the Union as soon as they have 
qualified for admission to the Union. 
President Polk recognized that ideal, 
and I think the time is long overdue for 
its implementation in connection with 
Alaska statehood. 

Alaska is a distant region selected for 
their homes by 206,000 Americans. 

It is time we extended the vision Polk 
phone in his day to Alaska in our 

ay. 

Therefore, I close with the sincere 
hope and plea that the Senate will pro- 
ceed to pass favorably upon the bill and 
send it on its way to the White House 
for signature by the President. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, I wish to say 
that in the address the Senator from 
Oregon has just made in support of 
Alaskan statehood, he has displayed the 
farsightedness that is typical of him in 
connection with matters of great legis- 
lative consequence. 

I should like to ask him whether it is 
true that when Oregon was admitted to 
the Union in 1859, the territory which 
lay between Oregon and the States of 
the Union to the east was a vast area 
of mountain land and prairie land that 
made Oregon so remote from the body 
of the States to the east that the Re- 
publican delegates who were to attend 
the Republican National Convention 
could not even reach the convention, 
and had to be represented there by 
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proxy; and one of the proxies—if I cor- 
rectly recall—was Horace Greeley. 

So, if my historical references are ac- 
curate, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Oregon whether he agrees with me, that, 
judged by reasonable, practical stand- 
ards, when Oregon was admitted to the 
Union, she was much more remote and 
much more noncontiguous, as regards 
the States to the east, than Alaska is 
today, in relation to the present 48 
States. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I wish to say that 
I appreciate very much the Senator's 
personal reference, because my regard 
for the Senator from Idaho is such that 
any compliment from him is deeply 
cherished by me. 

His statement of facts in regard to 
what happened to the Oregon delegation 
to the Republican National Convention 
is correct. 

Mr. President, I shall not begin to 
discuss Oregon history now; but if I did, 
I could tell some very interesting stories 
about what happened to some of the 
early Oregon Members of Congress. 
Some of them had to travel all the way 
around Cape Horn. In fact, I have in 
my office a cedar chest which belonged 
to Oregon's third Senator, which he used 
to ship his papers from Oregon to Wash- 
ington, and then back to Oregon, around 
Cape Horn. He left, for the historic 
records of our State, some very interest- 
ing accounts of some of his trials and 
tribulations. 

Neither shall I say anything at this 
time about the problems of Col. Edward 
D. Baker, one of Oregon’s United States 
Senators during the Civil War period. 
During his term as Senator, he really 
was Lincoln’s floor manager in the Sen- 
ate. While serving as Senator, he con- 
tinued to serve in the United States 
forces, and was killed at the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff. He, too, has left some very 
interesting accounts in regard to the 
problems involved in traveling between 
Oregon and the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
Idaho is quite correct; namely, Oregon 
then was much farther removed—on the 
basis of the so-called noncontiguity ar- 
gument—than Alsaka is today, in the 
present time and age. After all, today 
Alaska is not far distant from any part 
of the United States; only a few hours 
are required to reach it from any part of 
the Nation. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to my remarks. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me state that Iam 
in complete agreement with the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon. In terms 
of the concepts of 20th-century living, 
Alaska is certainly no farther from this 
Chamber than the telephones in the 
cloakrooms; and by airplane one can 
reach Alaska from Washington more 
quickly and with less danger than one 
could reach Philadelphia from Washing- 
ton when Thomas Jefferson took the 
oath of office as the third President of 
the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is entirely correct. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, before the Senator from Ore- 
gon yields the floor, I should like to have 
him yield to me, for I desire to ask sev- 
eral questions. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, let 
me say that I think it is recognized by 
all that the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is not only a former teacher of 
law, but also is a student of law and 
of the Constitution. I should like to ask 
him several questions in regard to the 
constitutional questions which have been 
raised here. 

First of all, I note that at page 36 of 
the bill, section 29 includes the language 
which customarily is referred to as the 
separability clause. It provides that if 
any subsection, sentence, clause, phrase, 
or individual word is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act is 
not to be affected thereby. 

Under that section, does the Senator 
from Oregon feel that the constitution- 
ality of the act as a whole would be 
protected even if the Supreme Court 
were to find some subsection, sentence, 
clause, phrase, or individual word to be 
invalid? 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion the an- 
swer is “Yes,” with this qualification: In 
the interpretation of separability clauses, 
there are decisions which hold that if 
the unconstitutional part is the very 
essence of the bill itself—that is to say, 
if what is left are only inconsequential 
matters, and if the very heart of the 
bill is held unconstitutional—then, in 
those rare cases, the entire law falls. 

But in my judgment in this particular 
case the doctrine of separability in re- 
lation to that clause would protect the 
bill, because the particular part about 
which questions of constitutionality have 
been raised could, in my judgment, be 
dropped out by the Supreme Court—if 
we were to assume that the Court were 
to take that position; and in a moment 
I shall comment on that point—and the 
great body of the bill would still remain, 
and would be sustained by the Court. 

Now I wish to say that in my judg- 
ment I believe the Court would sustain 
the entire bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate that answer. 

The next question I wish to address 
to the Senator from Oregon is this: 
Section 10, to which attention has been 
directed by reason of the possible cre- 
ation of national-defense withdrawals, 
recalls to my mind the fact that in the 
organic act and compact between South 
Dakota and the United States, the Con- 
gress provided for the cession of juris- 
diction of military reservations and In- 
dian land. That is a part of that 
organic act, and it is also a part of the 
South Dakota constitution. 

Since that cession of jurisdiction of 
the military reservations and the Indian 
reservations has never been held uncon- 
stitutional and, in fact, since many ac- 
tions have been predicated upon the fact 
that jurisdiction was ceded thereby, is 
there in section 10 any provision which 
the Senator from Oregon believes would 
be inconsistent with that precedent, so 
to speak, of the cession of jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as in section 10 the area which 
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might be withdrawn is definitely de- 
fined? 

Mr. MORSE. My answer is “No.” I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
has just made an argument by analogy 
that would stand the test in the Court. 

I would also refer to some of the reser- 
vations which have been made in the 
past in regard to compacts affecting 
forest lands. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? I 
wish to ask some questions of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon before he leaves the 
Chamber. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me ask whether 
the questions will take a long time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
would ask the Senator from Tennessee 
to proceed, because other Senators are 
anxious to ask him to yield in connec- 
tion with another matter; and I believe 
it is as urgent for us to conclude our re- 
marks as it is for the Senator from 
Kentucky, for whom we have great af- 
fection. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate that. 
However, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon some questions before he 
leaves the Chamber. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. Although I wish to ex- 
tend every courtesy to my friend, the 
Senator from Florida, nevertheless I be- 
lieve it important to ask these questions 
in regard to the Alaskan statehood bill 
before the Senator from Oregon leaves 
the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly we are mak- 
ing very important legislative history. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
must say that I called the Senator from 
Florida from another engagement. So I 
feel badly about detaining him for very 
long. However, I am sure he under- 
stands the situation. Therefore, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, let me 
Say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
my questions will not take long. Ishould 
like to ask a question now because of the 
question raised by the Senator from 
South Dakota. I know the Senator from 
Oregon, being the lawyer he is, under- 
stands and distinguishes this point. The 
Senator from South Dakota spoke of a 
situation in which, I assume, at the time 
of the formation of the State, or in the 
enabling act itself, there were reserved 
specifically certain areas in which Fed- 
eral jurisdiction would be supreme, or at 
least would have concurrent jurisdiction. 
I know that has been done, is done, and 
is perfectly proper. 

This is the point I am making, and I 
have been interested in it during the 
debate: Section 10 does not provide for 
such a Situation. In section 11 there is a 
Specific provision that those areas which 
are reserved and designated as reserved 
by the United States—and I read from 
section 11, on page 25: 

In all cases whatsoever over such tracts or 
parcels of land as, immediately prior to the 
admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes. 
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On the same page the bill specifically 
reserves the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and in some cases provides for 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

That is an entirely separate section. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. It seems to me section 
10 deals with lands which go directly to 
the State. Then there is an attempt ata 
later time to assert jurisdiction. 

As I stated earlier in the day, I am 
not particularly interested in the con- 
stitutional argument merely as an argu- 
ment. Without question, the Court 
might hold section 10 to be uncon- 
stitutional and strike it down, and it 
could do so without affecting the entire 
act, under the circumstances which the 
Senator from Oregon has pointed out. 

My interest in the question is as fol- 
lows: If the Department of Defense as- 
serts that section 10 is essential because 
it would enable the Department of De- 
fense and the United States Government 
to have a certain facility, a holding in 
those lands and a reaching into those 
lands for the purpose of defense, and if 
the case of the Department is predicated 
upon that factor, and if it states that 
the defense of the United States and 
Alaska is predicated upon holding section 
10 in the bill, my question is, If that sec- 
tion should not stand, what would be 
the position of the Department of De- 
fense as to the security of the country? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make two 
points, very quickly. I shall be very brief. 
I think the distinction which the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has drawn between 
section 10 and section 11 is a very sound 
distinction; but it does not follow that 
because in section 11 these particular 
areas are specifically mentioned and 
complete jurisdiction of the reserve is 
given to the Federal Government, the 
arrangement in section 10 would not be 
upheld by the Court. 

I have two reasons for that state- 
ment. First, I think it can be said it 
amounts, in fact, to entering into a com- 
pact with Alaska at this time; that the 
very bill itself creates the compact; and, 
in connection with the other type of 
compact to which the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] referred, the 
Court would find they were sufficiently 
parallel to lay down the same rule of law. 

I think I can hear the Court say—al- 
though we lawyers know how dangerous 
it always is to predict in matters such as 
this—that “This is a compact with a con- 
dition subsequent attached thereto, and 
if that condition arises, then such and 
such legal results will flow, and if it does 
not, the compact will stand as written in 
the bill.” 

I do not think section 11 in any way 
weakens the constitutionality of section 
10 simply because in section 11 the bill 
Specifically reserves certain sites and 
provides that over those sites the Fed- 
eral Government shall, for all time, have 
jurisdiction. 

The Court may prove me to be wrong, 
but I summarize my views by saying I 
think the Court can very well hold that 
section 11 sets up a compact with a con- 
dition precedent, which brings the De- 
partment of Defense into the picture, 
and if the Department of Defense thinks 
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the land is necessary, the terms of the 
compact are legal and are to be sus- 
tained. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
what the steel industry has been doing 
in recent years is a little difficult to rec- 
oncile with the full spirit of free com- 
petitive enterprise. In its efforts to 
maximize returns and guarantee itself 
against losses, it has constantly en- 
larged its unit profits. This is indicated 
by the following figures of United States 
Steel Corp. on net profits after taxes per 
ton of steel products shipped: During 
the 1940’s excluding the war years 
United States Steel’s net profits per ton 
averaged $6.78. In 1952 they were $6.80. 
Thereafter they began a steady and un- 
interrupted rise, reaching $9.15 by 1954, 
$14.56 in 1956 and $17.91 in 1957. 

A firm’s total profits—and this is 
particularly true of steel companies— 
are determined not only by the margin 
between cost and prices, but also by the 
level of production. Since production 
fell off for the industry as a whole be- 
tween 1956 and 1957—the operating rate 
falling from 90 to 84.5 percent of capac- 
ity—some decline in steel profits was 
almost inevitable. What is surprising 
is the extent to which they have held 
up, despite the weakening of the market. 
An extreme example is the case of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., which, between 
1956 and 1957, suffered a decline in its 
percent of capacity operated from 97 
to 88 percent; yet its net profits after 
taxes actually rose from $45.1 million to 
$45.5 million. Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube had a decrease in its operating 
rate from 94 to 82 percent; yet its net 
profits remained virtually unchanged at 
$43.2 million in 1956 and $42.5 million 
in 1957. United States Steel Corp., it 
happens, had exactly the same operating 
rate in 1956 as in 1957—85.2 percent; yet 
its profits rose from $348 million in 1956 
to $419 million in 1957—an increase of 
20 percent. Bethlehem Steel Corp. had 
about the same operating rate in both 
years, 91.6 in 1956 and 93.3 in 1957; yet 
its net profits rose from $161.4 million 
in 1956 to $191.0 million in 1957—an in- 
crease of 18.3 percent. 

With profits showing a substantial in- 
crease while production remained rela- 
tively unchanged—as was the case of 
United States Steel and Bethlehem—or 
showing no decline in the face of a de- 
crease in production—as was the case 
of Youngstown and Jones & Laughlin— 
the inescapable conclusion is that the 
increase in prices has been substantially 
more than the increase in costs. 

Mr. President, the steel companies 
would have a greater opportunity to 
make even more substantial profits— 
and I, for one, want to see them pros- 
per—if they would follow the system 
which is the key to free enterprise— 
that is, ever-increasing efficiency, ever- 
increasing production, and lower unit 
costs. It is axiomatic that companies 
which reduce their prices, but increase 
production, may have lower unit costs, 
but, through increased production, can 
make greater overall profits. The re- 
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sults are good for the consumers, good 
for the workers, and good for industry 
in general. In other words, this would 
be a prime example that what is good 
for United States Steel is also good for 
the country. 

The need for intervention by President 
Eisenhower and a real effort by the Fed- 
eral Government to avert a steel price 
rise should be manifest. We are inter- 
ested, Mr. President, not simply in avert- 
ing a steel price increase July 1, July 7, 
or September 7, but also in averting in 
this country at this time another dose of 
inflation which the increase would bring 
about and which would be ruinous. If 
the Government is to act it must act 
before July 1. There remain only 4 
more days. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee for his tireless, persistent and 
courageous fight to try to hold the line 
on steel prices. I think it is to be re- 
gretted that this particular effort on the 
part of the Senator and his committee 
has not received more attention. I can 
think of nothing more necessitous to 
the strength of the economy today than 
what the Senator is endeavoring to do, 
which is to hold the price of such a basic 
commodity as steel. Certainly every 
one of us recognizes that if the steel in- 
dustry raises its prices such action will 
react like a stone dropped into a lake. 
The ripples will carry clear to the shore- 
line. Everything thereafter will have to 
have aprice rise. We all recognize what 
ruinous inflation would be brought about 
for our Nation. 

A few days ago we passed on the 
floor of the Senate a bill to take the ex- 
cise tax off certain freight transporta- 
tion. One of the purposes of doing so 
was to try to help the railroads and 
motortrucks, so that they in turn would 
order more steel from the various steel 
companies to whom the able Senator 
from Tennessee has referred. From 
these additional orders certainly the 
profits should be as large as, if not 
larger, than previous profits. 

We can certainly say there is no justi- 
fication for the steel companies at this 
time to raise prices, particularly in light 
of the fact that, with our transportation 
system improved and strengthened, the 
steel industry will be the greatest bene- 
ficiary of the legislation passed by the 
Congress in recent weeks. Certainly the 
steel industry will be a greater bene- 
ficiary than any other industry. 

The steel producers are leaders in our 
free enterprise system, so they say. The 
steel executives talk about that a great 
deal. The leaders of the steel industry 
say the industry must be preserved. I 
have heard the presidents of companies 
engaged in that industry speak before 
certain committees about the impor- 
tance of not having nationalization of 
the transportation system, at the same 
time implying there should be no social- 
ization of any industry. 
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The steel industry now has an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate real, constructive 
leadership by resisting this desire—the 
desire, it may be said, for a little greater 
profit—which if it is not resisted will re- 
sult in great detriment to the entire 
American economy and will in time en- 
danger the whole free-enterprise system. 
Therefore, if the steel industry wants to 
make a real contribution to the strength 
of our economy, and certainly the system 
of free enterprise, I hope the leaders of 
the industry will listen to the very sensi- 
ble appeal being made to them by the 
able Senator from Tennessee who, as I 
said earlier, has consistently pointed out 
the evil which will result if in the next 
few days they yield to the natural de- 
sire, which we all have, to get a little 
bit more profit, and raise their prices. 
Let us hope the steel industry will heed 
the wise voice of the able senior Senator 
from Tennessee, because in so doing I 
think they will strengthen the steel in- 
dustry over the long pull and at the same 
time strengthen the entire economy. 

I concur with all the Senator has said 
and I associate myself with his remarks. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very sincerely. He has 
made a statement which is important, 
which should and will be appreciated by 
the business people of our Nation as well 
as by the consumers. The Senator's 
statement contains good counsel to the 
steel companies themselves. 

The Senator from Florida is known to 
be fair to business of all segments and to 
the consumers. His statement, based 
upon a recent study bearing upon this 
issue, is of great importance. The Sen- 
ator has given an example of what I 
have been trying to stress in my state- 
ment. With the small amount of assist- 
ance which has been given to the rail- 
roads with respect to excise taxes and 
with the passage of the Smathers bill 
giving the railroads a minimum amount 
of assistance, the railroads ought to be 
able to buy substantial additional 
amounts of steel. However, if the price 
of steel goes up the railroads of course 
will not be able to buy so much. That 
will mean the steel companies will not 
have as much business and will not be 
able to operate their plants so close to 
capacity. Then there will continue to 
be a large number of people out of 
employment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me with respect 
to that particular subject? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee and also those of my distinguished 
colleague from Florida. 

It was not too long ago when I read 
some figures which indicated that for 
every citizen in the United States 1,250 
pounds of steel were poured annually, 
and that the second most used metal at 
the time was copper, though now copper 
has, I believe, been passed by aluminum, 
and only 28 pounds of copper were pro- 
duced per annum per citizen. Those fig- 
ures show how important is the steel in- 
dustry to the entire economy. The steel 
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industry is the base of any industrial 
complex in the world today. 

Mr. President, recently I read a speech 
delivered by the chairman of the board 
of the United States Steel Corp., which 
is by far the largest steel company in the 
Free World. In that speech the president 
of the United States Steel pointed out 
some of the problems of the steel indus- 
try and of the economy in general. He 
blamed a great deal of the troubles of the 
steel industry and of the economy gen- 
erally on the price of labor. 

I remembered, in reading the speech, 
however, that in the first 6 months of 
1957 the steel industry made more money 
after taxes than ever before in its history, 
and it celebrated that fact by raising the 
price of steel for the second half of 
1957 by some $6 a ton. Having remem- 
bered that, my admiration for the talk 
was somewhat tempered, especially with 
respect to the criticism of labor. 

Do I correctly understand from my 
distinguished friend, who has done so 
much in this field, that it is now planned 
to further raise the price of steel, in spite 
of the present recession, much of which 
may well have been brought on as a re- 
sult of the action of the steel industry 
and other large industries in 1957? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. First, let me say 
that I am glad to have the views, and I 
know the public is glad to have the views, 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, who has had a great deal of busi- 
ness experience himself. 

Some weeks ago it was rather definitely 
stated by the steel companies that they 
expected to raise prices by some amount 
on July 1, at which time the steel work- 
ers’ contract called for an automatic in- 
crease in wages. 

I am happy to report, however, that 
United States Steel has now taken the 
position it is going to look the matter 
over and has not made a final decision. 
Mr. Hood and Mr. Blough say they are 
not going to attempt to change prices 
until the situation is clarified, the timing 
of which they cannot foresee. 

The important bearing an increase of 
steel prices would have upon the public, 
the important bearing it would have 
upon the economy, and the fact that it 
would set off another wave of inflation 
which would be harmful to the whole 
Nation, including the steel companies in 
the long run, has apparently caused Mr. 
Blough, chairman of the board, and Mr. 
Hood to stop, look, and listen, 

I congratulate them for taking an- 
other look. 

However, a few days ago it was an- 
nounced by a small company, the Alan 
Wood Co., that it intends to raise its 
price. It is a small producer. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that this is not a 
signal for everyone else to follow this 
small company. If United States Steel 
shows a proper regard for the economy 
by holding the line, and if the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. does likewise, we should be able 
to get by without an increase in the price 
of steel. The point of view expressed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be very 
helpful in this connection. 

I wish to comment upon a question 
raised by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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SmatuHers] in connection with the rail- 
roads. He has fought a great fight to 
help the railroad industry, many seg- 
ments of which are in trouble. It is a 
vital industry. 

One trouble seems to be that the rates 
which the railroads have had to charge 
have gone up and up, of necessity, until 
in some places they appear to be reach- 
ing the point of diminishing return, If 
the price of steel is increased, a greater 
financial burden will be placed on the 
railroads, because of the cost of steel in 
engines, and in all the equipment they 
must buy. Might not that situation 
negate to a considerable extent the re- 
lief which Congress has afforded through 
the bill sponsored by the Senator from 
Florida, as well as the repeal of the 
transportation tax? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee in 
the affirmative. If the steel companies 
raise the price of steel, and the railroads, 
in turn, have to pay more for everything 
they use, obviously the tax benefit will 
disappear. Actually, the railroads did 
not get the tax reduction, but the fact 
that the transportation tax was elimi- 
nated will help them get more business. 
If, however, in turn, they must sustain 
additional expense in the operation of 
their business and in the purchase of 
new equipment, the situation is like that 
of the dog chasing its tail. We will have 
actually done very little for the railroads. 

The whole transportation industry 
needs a breathing spell with respect to 
increased prices. The railroads do not 
like to see their costs increased. They 
have been forced to raise their rates to 
such an extent that they do not appeal 
to the shippers. The shippers are hunt- 
ing other means of transporting their 
goods. 

The only way the railroads can get 
back into business is to have some rela- 
tively fixed costs, for a little while, at 
least. If the steel companies increase 
their prices on everything the transpor- 
tation system needs, we might say that 
the Congress has wasted its time this 
year in trying to help the transportation 
system, because it can be destroyed al- 
most overnight by the action of the steel 
companies in raising prices. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am certain that 
the expressions of the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Missouri 
will have a great impact on those who 
have to do with the operation of our 
economic system. I thank the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Mis- 
souri very much. 

In conclusion, let me say that what I 
have been urging is that the President of 
the United States call in the heads of the 
principal steel companies, particularly 
United States Steel and the head of the 
union, Mr. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers, and ask them, in 
the interest of the country, to make some 
concessions or postponements in order to 
be able to hold down the price of steel in 
the national interest—not merely for a 
week or a month, but for a long enough 
time to enable the Nation to get back on 
its feet. 

Isent Mr. Blough and Mr. McDonald a 
telegram asking what their attitude was. 
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The answers to my telegram appear on 
page 12312 of the Recorp of yesterday. 

It will be seen from those answers that 
they do not close the door on a meet- 
ing. They do not close the door so far 
as concerns their willingness to make 
some concessions or adjustments on both 
sides, in order to hold the price line. Mr. 
Blough and Mr. Hood, of United States 
Steel, have postponed a decision until 
the situation clarifies. 

Mr. McDonald, in his telegram, while 
saying that the last price increase was 
not necessary because of the wage in- 
crease, and that the proposed increase 
would not be necessary, says that he has 
been urging the President to create a top- 
level committee from industry and labor 
to consider the problems, including in- 
flationary prices. So they both indicate 
a willingness to cooperate. I hope that 
in the interest of some permanent hold- 
ing of the line the President will act while 
there is still time. 

I shall have more to say in a state- 
ment tomorrow, in the event the Senate 
is not in session, through the mediums of 
communication, with reference to these 
telegrams, and the fact that, impliedly, 
at least, those who wrote them indicate 
a willingness to meet for the purpose I 
have been discussing. 

This is important. We cannot stand 
another round of inflation. We have 
an opportunity to pull out of the reces- 
sion if we can hold the line. Holding 
the price line in steel, as has been point- 
ed out, is essential, for steel is the chief 
regulator of our entire economy. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is my convic- 
tion that making Alaska a State will 
strengthen our national defense. 

Apart from other reasons which cause 
me to favor statehood for Alaska, it will 
increase our Nation’s security. 

Certainly there could be no difference 
of opinion among any of us as to the 
importance of bolstering our defenses, in 
the world we face today. 

There are—as we all know—differ- 
ences of opinion as to how our national 
defense should be strengthened—the size 
of our military budget, and how that 
budget shall be expended. 

But admitting Alaska to statehood will 
involve no budgetary problem. In fact, 
granting Alaska statehood will have the 
unique advantage of strengthening our 
national defense without additional ex- 
penditure. 

There is no disagreement among our 
military experts about the value of Alas- 
kan statehood to our national defense. 
In fact, there is unanimity among them 
on this subject. 

Statehood for Alaska is supported by 
President Eisenhower, Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces. 

Statehood for Alaska is also supported 
by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twining is uniquely qualified 
to speak on Alaska’s value to national 
defense, having served as commander in 
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chief of the Alaskan Command from 
1947 to 1950. 

It was during this period that the cold 
war was gathering headway, and the 
great danger to our Nation from a poten- 
tial aggressor just across Bering Strait 
was beginning to be more fully appre- 
ciated. 

Testifying before the Senate and House 
committees holding hearings on the bill 
now before us, General Twining said: 

As students of the history of bills favoring 
statehood for Alaska are aware, I testified in 
1950 that I, personally, was in favor of state- 
hood. 

At that time, I was commander in chief 
of the Alaskan Command, and I spoke on the 
general proposition of statehood, as distinct 
from the provisions of any Alaskan bill as 
such, 

My personal views that statehood should 
be granted when the time was ripe have never 
changed. I am happy, therefore, to be able 
to say, in my official capacity, in this month 
of March 1957 that, in my opinion, the time 
is ripe for Alaska to become a State. 


As we go back to the previous hearings 
on Alaskan statehood, we find unvarying 
testimony of the military experts who 
appeared before our committees in favor 
of statehood. None took a contrary view. 

In World War II Secretary Patterson 
was successively Assistant Secretary of 
War, Under Secretary of War, and Sec- 
retary of War. In these three executive 
positions, he served from July 31, 1940, 
until after the termination of World War 
II and well into the beginnings of the 
cold war. 

Judge Patterson felt so strongly the 
value of Alaskan statehood to the na- 
tional defense, that, after returning to 
private life he communicated directly 
with the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], who was 
conducting hearings on Alaskan state- 
hood. 

This is what Judge Patterson wrote: 


I strongly support the passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill. 


Judge Patterson continued in part: 


I am thinking back to those anxious days 
in 1942, 8 years ago, when the Japanese 
threat to Alaska was one of our gravest con- 
cerns. We had lost command of the Pacific 
for the time being. Our route to Alaska by 
sea—and we then had no other access—was 
uncertain. 

The Japanese had seized Attu and Kiska 
in the Ateutians, and no one knew what 
they would try next.* * + 

It was brought home to me at the time 
that our chief difficulty in defending Alaska 
was the problem of supplying military forces 
there. It would do no good to place troops 
there if they could not be maintained, kept 
equipped, and moved from place to place. A 
solution to supply problems in Alaska was 
the key to success in defense of the United 
States against attack from the northwest. 

Alaska was not lacking or deficient in 
most of the raw materials needed for supply 
of military forces. It had timber, minerals, 
petroleum. What was lacking, what was de- 
ficient, was the population to develop the 
available resources, The Territory was so 
thinly peopled that the resources in the soil 
could not be converted into useful products 
save on the most meager basis. 

Five years later, in 1947, the War De- 
partment made an intensive study of Alaska 
defense under cold war conditions, There 
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was general agreement that the defense of 
Alaska was vital to the defense of the United 
States.* ° >» 

What was true in 1942 and 1947, is true in 
1950. 


Let me interject it is even more true 
in 1958. 

A final quotation from Secretary Pat- 
terson: 

The granting of statehood to Alaska, I am 
certain, will stimulate the growth of popula- 
tion, will promote utilization of resources, 
and will strengthen the national defense. 


Other outstanding military figures who 
endorsed Alaskan statehood were Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz, and Gen. 
H. H. (Hap) Arnold; the first two were 
the two great leaders on land and sea of 
our victory in the Pacific. 

Again, statehood for Alaska is ap- 
proved, endorsed, and urged by every 
military leader, including the present 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. 

We have military bases all over the 
world, built at great cost. They are cal- 
culated risks we have felt it necessary to 
take. 

How certain are we that those bases 
on foreign soil are completely secure 
against changes of government? 

How sure are we that they may not be 
built on the quicksands of internal re- 
volt, incited uprising, sabotage, subver- 
sion, and intrigue? There is evidence 
thereof in the Middle East right now, 
and, I may add, in other parts of the 
world also. 

But what we build in Alaska is on our 
own American soil. 

What we build in Alaska is built in the 
midst of American citizenry. 

What we build in Alaska is founded on 
a bedrock of loyalty and patriotism. 

It is my opinion that the admission of 
Alaska to statehood is in the interest of 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, those col- 
leagues who preceded me in speaking for 
the pending bill have given many com- 
pelling reasons why Alaska should be- 
come a State. Those reasons have im- 
pressed me and I certainly share the 
views of those who gave them utterance. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the inter- 
est of conserving the time of this body, 
I shall confine my remarks to the para- 
mount reason I shall vote for this bill: 
Briefly, that reason is my deep convic- 
tion that its passage is vital to the best 
interests of the United States. This in- 
cludes, certainly, the States of my native 
Southland. 

I am, of course, aware that this latter 
belief is not universally held by my 
southern colleagues. Those who oppose 
Alaska’s admission do so, I am sure, be- 
cause of honestly held convictions that 
are contrary to my own. These col- 
leagues also seek the best interests of 
the Nation, and, for that reason, I am 
hopeful that the facts brought out in 
this debate will enable many of them 
conscientiously to cast their votes to cre- 
ate the 49th State and thus help the 
United States become physically and 
spiritually a bigger, finer Nation. 

That Alaska, the Stete, would make us 
a bigger, stronger Nation in a physical 
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sense would appear hardly open to ques- 
tion. The indissoluble bonds of state- 
hood would expand the size of the 
United States proper by 20 percent—for 
the land area of Alaska is greater than 
the combined areas of our three largest 
States of Texas, California, and Mon- 
tana. It is more than 12 times the size 
of my home State of Louisiana. 

Under statehood the Nation’s sinews 
will be substantially strengthened by the 
development of this huge storehouse of 
natural resources—resources which, for 
the most part, have lain wastefully dor- 
mant for almost 100 years because of the 
limiting restrictions of territorialism and 
Federal ownership of 99 percent of this 
immense area. 

Alaska contains, for example, more 
standing softwood timber than do the 48 
States combined and, properly utilized 
on a continuing yield basis, it is esti- 
mated that she, alone, could supply the 
pulpwood needs of almost half of the 
Nation. 

Alaska contains 31 of the 33 minerals 
on our Critical materials list. In addi- 
tion to those which are already known, 
vast deposits of petroleum, natural gas, 
and other precious minerals are believed 
to be awaiting only unhampered geologi- 
cal survey; and her swift, unharnessed 
rivers cry out for hydroelectric develop- 
ment. 

These and many other resources will 
blossom into usefulness to the entire Na- 
tion—just as they have in every new 
American State—as soon as the shackles 
of territorialism have been stricken from 
the limbs of this fettered giant. 

With the coming of statehood, Alaska 
will attract tens of thousands of young, 
eager, energetic Americans who will soon 
transform this vast underdeveloped land 
into a robust, productive, and useful 
member of our family of States. But, 
Mr. President, it requires no crystal gazer 
to envision those developments; the blue- 
print for them is recorded in our past 
history: 

California, when it became a State in 
1850, had a population of 92,597; a 
decade later it contained 379,994 persons. 
In the census taken immediately prior to 
its admission, Washington Territory con- 
tained 75,116 people; 11 years after ad- 
mission, the State of Washinston’s popu- 
lation had grown to 518,103. My own 
State’s population more than doubled in 
the first 10 years of statehood despite the 
handicaps of language barriers, inade- 
quate transportation and the interven- 
ing War of 1812. 

These universal growth patterns fol- 
lowing admission are available to anyone 
who will examine the census records. 
There is a unanimity to the pattern 
which will enable anyone to safely pre- 
dict that Alaska, under statehood, will 
grow rapidly and become a great State. 
For, as Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
phrased it so well: “Statehood has never 
been a failure.” 

The fact that the development of 
Alaska’s virtually untapped resources 
will enrich and strengthen the entire Na- 
tion, it would seem to me that on those 
grounds alone our own self-interests 
should entitle this bill to our enthu- 
siastic support. 
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Mr. President, as each of us knows, the 
present century has seen, and will con- 
tinue to see, a worldwide struggle in 
which more than half of our globe's peo- 
ples have been shaking off the chains of 
colonialism, and despotism, in an effort 
to acquire dignity and the equality of op- 
portunity that are the rightful entitle- 
ments of all men. 

If our own free democratic society is 
to survive, it will do so because we have 
convinced these newly emancipated peo- 
ples that they can better achieve their 
desired ends by adopting the political 
philosophies of the world’s free peoples 
than by following the methods of com- 
munism. 

And how will they judge our methods? 
Will it be by what we say we stand for 
or by what we show in our actions to 
be our true philosophy of government 
and of life? 

Every Member of the Senate would be 
willing to literally lay down his life to 
thwart any attempt to deny to his State 
representation in the Congress, and to 
the people of his State, their God-given 
entitlement to themselves select the men 
who will govern them and administer 
justice for them. 

If we of the Congress would look upon 
these hypothetical invasions of our fun- 
damental rights as tyranny, are such 
acts any less tyrannical because they are 
inflicted upon another group of Ameri- 
cans 3,000 miles removed from Wash- 
ington? 

The men who founded our Republic 
certainly considered these to be acts of 
tyranny; we would ourselves so brand 
them were they visited upon us; and you 
may be sure that Americans in Alaska 
and the thinking people of the world so 
consider them to be today. 

Ever since I first became interested in 
the Territories quest for statehood, I 
have marveled at the remarkable pa- 
tience and patriotism of the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii in the face of in- 
equalities, injustices, and unkept pledges. 
But how long can we expect even exem- 
plary patience to last? 

Mr. President, as most of our presences 
here attest—for almost three-fourths of 
us are from States that were added to 
the original 13—our Founding Fathers 
not only cherished freedom themselves, 
they earnestly desired to share it. For 
they fully understood that God has re- 
served the supreme enjoyment of His 
most precious gifts for those who share 
them with others. 

Thus it was, Mr. President, that our 
infant Nation in its first acquisition of 
other lands and peoples incorporated this 
philosophy into the Treaty of Cession 
with Napoleon. Permit me to refresh 
our memories on the Louisiana Purchase, 
article III of which reads as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States and admitted as soon as 
possible * * * to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. 


That this language constituted an un- 
equivocal pledge of statehood for the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory was 
never seriously questioned. 

How else, indeed, could such a specific 
pledge have been interpreted? For until 
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statehood came, American territorials— 
then as now—were without these fun- 
damental rights of American citizens: 
they were without voting representation 
in the Congress; they could not choose 
their own governors and judiciary, all 
of whom then—as now—were the arbi- 
trary political appointees of a President 
the people had no voice in selecting. 
Then—as now—their equality of citi- 
zenship consisted of the right to pay 
the same taxes the Federal Government 
imposed upon citizens resident in its 
member States. 

When the Louisiana Purchase Treaty 
came before the Senate for ratification, 
the bitterest attacks upon it were made 
by those who objected to the clear-cut 
promise of statehood made by article 
II. It was Senator Breckenridge of 
Kentucky who best expressed the senti- 
ment of the favoring majority; in part, 
he said: 

Is the goddess of liberty restrained by 
water courses? Is she governed by geo- 
graphical limits? Is her dominion on this 
continent confined to the east side of the 
Mississippi? So far from believing in the 
doctrine that a republic ought to be con- 
fined within narrow limits, I believe, on the 
contrary, that the more extensive its do- 
minion, the more safe and more durable it 
will be. 

In proportion to the number of hands 
you entrust the precious blessings of a free 
government to, in the same proportion do 
you multiply the chances for their preserva- 
tion. I entertain, therefore, no fears for 
the Union, on account of its extent. 


After ratification of the Louisiana 
Purchase Treaty, only one part of this 
immense area possessed sufficient popu- 
lation to make it an early candidate for 
statehood: the area then known as Or- 
leans Territory and now the State of 
Louisiana. 

Significantly indicative of the inter- 
pretation our new fellow Americans in 
the Louisiana Territory placed upon ar- 
ticle ITI is this fact: Fourteen months 
following ratification of the treaty, a 
delegation of Louisianians from the Or- 
leans Territory were in Washington peti- 
tioning the Congress to make good the 
pledge expressed in the treaty. 

This delegation consisted of Messrs. 
Pierre Derbigny, a prominent New Or- 
leans scientist, and Jean Noel Destrehan 
and Pierre Sauve, planters. 

An article in the initial volume—No. 
1, volume 1—of the Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly from which the foregoing in- 
formation was gleaned, concludes with 
this significant statement: 

Derbigny, Destrehan, and Sauve had not 
made their journey in vain, for although it 
was to be several years before the Orleans 
‘Territory entered the Union as a State, the 
memorialists had obtained a promise of ad- 
mission upon the fulfillment of certain defi- 
nite conditions. 


Admission became an accomplished 
fact in 1812—only 9 years following rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Cession. 

Mr. President, the examples cited are, 
I believe, a reasonable representation of 
the veneration our early predecessors in 
the Congress had for our Nation’s 
pledged word. Too, I believe it also pre- 
sents a fair picture of their thinking on 
the expansion of our Union; most of 
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them, obviously, believed that we could 
best preserve our freedom by sharing it 
with those who had demonstrated a de- 
sire and a capacity for it. 

Here, Mr. President, is the language 
of article III of the Treaty of Cession 
with Russia by which we acquired Alas- 
ka in 1867: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
* * * shall be admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. 


As with the Louisiana Purchase Trea- 
ty, there is no equivocation of language 
here; it makes the same pledge in almost 
identical language—and that pledge is 
statehood. For only through statehood 
can we confer on a people “all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” 

It is, I believe, to our great discredit 
that we have permitted the passage of al- 
most a hundred years—and of three gen- 
erations of Alaskans—with that solemn 
promise still unfulfilled. 

Mr. President, I am persuaded that 
those earlier statesmen who occupied 
this Chamber, and, who so promptly re- 
deemed the pledge of statehood given 
Louisiana, would not have accepted as 
valid the reasons that have been given 
for denying statehood to Alaska for 91 
years. 

Noncontiguity? If in horse-and- 
buggy 1867 Alaska’s noncontiguity was 
not considered a barrier to eventual 
statehood by the men of this and the 
other body who endorsed the treaty 
with its specific pledge of statehood, 
does it not appear to the world as an 
incongruity for us to use noncontiguity 
as an excuse for further delay in this 
day of fast ships, planes, and a through 
highway to Alaska? 

Population? It is estimated that the 
1960 census will show Alaska to possess 
a population in excess of a quarter mil- 
lion. When my own State was admitted 
in 1812, it had a total population of 
75,556 persons, more than half of whom 
were slaves and Indians. And as for the 
other half, moss of them could not even 
speak the English language. 

So, my colleagues, let us be done with 
delay and injustice; with being cast in 
a role as regards Alaska that can only 
reflect discredit upon us and upon our 
Nation. 

Statehood bills have been before every 
postwar Congress; the amount of time 
they have consumed has been enormous. 
Yet, as surely as there will be an 86th 
Congress, each of us knows that unless 
we pass this bill it will reappear again 
next year, and each year thereafter, 
until the Congress redeems our Nation’s 
pledge. Those of us who feel deeply 
about this injustice will see to that. 

Perhaps in the opinion of some, the 
bill before us is not perfect. Few bills 
are. Doubtless it could in some respects 
be improved upon. But, Mr. President, 
to do so would, as everyone knows, again 
place the measure in jeopardy when it 
would go before the other Chamber. 
Therefore, Mr. President, with every 
ounce of earnestness at my command, 
permit me to urge not only prompt pas- 
sage, but that the bill should not be 
amended in the Senate. 
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Mr. President, if by our actions we 
make possible the creation of the 49th 
State, we have more than the inner sat- 
isfaction which comes from knowing 
that we have helped right a wrong of 
long standing. We will have demon- 
strated to the world that ours is still a 
young and growing Nation whose con- 
tinuing growth is fed neither by con- 
quest, intimidation, nor subversion, but 
rather is the result of voluntary union 
by peoples who share a common heri- 
tage and a common political philosophy. 

When Alaska thus becomes our 49th 
State—I am confident that each of us 
whose vote and actions helped bring it 
into being will be pleased and proud 
of his handiwork, so long as he shall 
live. For with all my heart I share the 
convictions of those who believe that 
Alaska’s admission will make these, our 
United States, a finer, freer, happier, and 
safer place for ourselves and for our 
posterity. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have heard a great 
many speeches on Alaskan statehood, 
but the brief address of the Senator 
from Louisiana is one of the strongest 
and most appealing and impressive ar- 
guments I have ever listened to on this 
subject. He has stated his convictions 
from his heart in forceful language. I 
congratulate him on it. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator very 
much, 

I have always regarded myself as a 
States righter. I believe in the right of 
the people to make their own decisions 
and to govern themselves. Many of my 
colleagues claim equally to be believers 
in States rights. 

I myself do not see how anyone who 
claims the privilege of States rights for 
himself and those whom he represents 
can consistently and repeatedly, over a 
long period of time, insist on denying to 
others, who are equally good American 
citizens, the rights which he so strongly 
insists that his own people should have. 

Therefore, I believe that we who be- 
lieve in States rights, if we want to be 
consistent and true to our beliefs, should 
also favor statehood, because without 
statehood I am at a loss to see how 
States rights could exist. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In my opinion, 
there is much logic in the statement of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana in expressing pleasure 
at the votes this afternoon on the ques- 
tion of the admission of Alaska to state- 
hood. The size of the majority in each 
case indicates clearly, I think, that soon 
we shall be a Nation of 49 States. I com- 
mend the Senator from Louisiana for the 
very broad, statesmanlike attitude which 
he has taken. 

Although I do not wish to introduce a 
discordant note into the happy harmony, 
I may say that, if I were to consider sim- 
ply the narrow and short-run interests 
of my State, I probably would have voted 
against the admission of Alaska, because 
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the admission of Alaska will still further 
increase the power of the small States 
in this body. 

I think the power of the small States 
in the Senate is already excessive, and 
that we of the large States suffer very 
much from the fact that, although the 8 
largest States have 40 percent of the 
population of the country, we have only 
one-sixth of the representation in the 
Senate, whereas the 8 smallest States 
with less than 4 percent of the popula- 
tion have 16 Senators. We pay the price 
for this in many respects. 

Nevertheless, I think it is in the na- 
tional interest that Alaska be admitted 
to the Union both on the ground of de- 
fense and citizenship. Since I believe 
that we are, first of all, representatives 
of the United States, and only secondar- 
ily representatives of the individual and 
specific States, I was happy to vote as 
I did this afternoon, and I shall con- 
tinue to vote in this way in the rollcalls 
which are still to take place. 

I wish, however, to offer a word of 
admonition to the advocates of Alaska 
statehood: Please do not push the big 
States too far. I think it is well to 
remember those lines from Measure for 
Measure: 

O, it is excellent to have a giant's strength; 
but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 


So I hope that, when Alaska enters the 
Union, she will not use the great political 
power which we give her to make the 
citizens of the big States pay through the 
nose for uneconomical expenditures and 
appropriations. 

I have my doubts, however, as to 
whether any group of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives can resist the local pressures 
which will inevitably be turned loose upon 
them. But despite the real fears which 
I have, I nevertheless think it is in the 
national interest that Alaska be admitted 
to the Union. 

I can only hope that the representa- 
tives from Alaska and from the other 
small States, populationwise throughout 
the country, will similarly put the na- 
tional interest first, and will not con- 
stantly ask us to be on the giving end, 
while they remain constantly on the 
receiving end. 

Perhaps I should not have said this. 
Perhaps I have furnished arguments 
for the opposition. Nevertheless, I voted 
this afternoon from a real sense of con- 
viction. I intend to keep to that course 
to the very end. 

Mr. LONG. I express the convic- 
tion—and I believe it will be proved io 
be correct—that eventually Alaska will 
be one of the large States of the Na- 
tion, not only with respect to size, but 
with regard to population. 

Of this much I am certain: There can 
be very little growth of that vast Terri- 
tory under the kind of government from 
which that area suffers and has suffered. 
Not only the area, but the individuals 
themselves have been very much neg- 
lected. 

I believe it is quite possible that 
Alaska, like California, may become one 
of the great States of the Nation, rather 
than one of the small ones. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope that may be 
so. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I could not help 
overhearing the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. It is en- 
tirely possible that if Alaska becomes a 
State and sends the proper Senators, 
they will accept leadership. 

I think Illinois will not have only 2 
Senators; in fact, it does not. have only 
2 now, because the junior Senator from 
Colorado votes most of the time with 
the senior Senator from Illinois. The 
Senators from Alaska, I feel certain, will 
do likewise. While it is true that under 
the Constitution Illinois has only two 
Senators, she in fact has many Senators 
under the able leadership of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. In practically all mat- 
ters our two hearts beat together, and 
we move in parallel courses. 

Nevertheless, I think it is proper for 
those of us from States which have a 
preponderance of the population and the 
economic resources of the country, but 
which are nevertheless really in a sub- 
merged and almost conquered status, so 
far as this body is concerned, to utter 
our words of warning, even as we duti- 
fully sacrifice our individual interests on 
the altar of the national interest, and to 
ask in return that others do likewise. 

Mr. LONG. The great State of Mi- 
nois has representation far in excess of 
the average State in the Union. In fact, 
time and again I have gained the im- 
pression that a great portion—perhaps 
half—of the liberal leadership in the 
Senate is supplied by the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois; and in many instances, 
perhaps more than half of the conserva- 
tive leadership is supplied by the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the great 
State of Illinois oftentimes leads the 
way on both lines of thought. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I accept the plaudit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My colleague on the 
other side of the aisle is certainly a 
very able Senator. But when the roll is 
called, Illinois has only 2 votes, whereas 
Nevada, with a population, I believe, of 
150,000 at present, also has 2 votes. 

We know we cannot change this sys- 
tem of the equal representation of the 
States, because it is riveted into the 
Constitution. It is the one feature of 
the Constitution which cannot be 
changed. It is the price which had to be 
paid for union. 

I am ready to dilute still further the 
little power we have, but I ask in return 
that the smaller States remember the 
sacrifices which we are making and 
that they do not push us too far. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think it is true that 
the big States have been very helpful in 
developing the West; but some of the 
States in the West—this is not true of 
Illinois—have been looked upon as 
colonies. Alfalfa Bill Murray, of Okla- 
homa, it was said, at one time looked 
upon the domestic scene as a giant cow, 
with its mouth feeding in the West, 
while the milk bag was in New York— 
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not Illinois. I am certain that if that 
was true then, it is not quite so evident 
now. 

If we appreciate the support which 
we have had for the development of the 
West, and we now give that support to 
Alaska, which is one of the last great 
frontier areas, then Alaska will make its 
contribution to Illinois and New York 
and to all the great financial centers of 
the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion; indeed, I had not 
expected that it would take the course 
which it has. 

I have never personally been on the 
hind end of that cow which my good 
friend from Colorado mentioned. I had 
never noticed, however, when bills for 
irrigation, for - waterpower develop- 
ment, for rivers and harbors, and other 
appropriations were considered, that the 
West was being milked by the big indus- 
trial States. On the contrary, it has 
been my distinct impression that the 
milking was the other way. While we 
are very happy to do the best we can to 
develop the West, we ask that not too 
much of our money be invested in proj- 
ects which are not economic in nature. 

Mr. CARROLL. Even a cow has to 
have its circulatory system bolstered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say to my good 
friend from the West that the States of 
the West have been given ample prov- 
ender at public expense for a long 
period of time. 

Furthermore, I wish to say to my good 
friends from the Tennessee Valley—and 
I see my dear friend, the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], in the 
Chamber—that I have voted, I believe, 
every time for the appropriations for the 
TVA, and have helped build up the 
TVA; and yet we see industries pass over 
Illinois and settle in the Tennessee Val- 
ley region because of the lower power 
costs for which we have voted. 

I think I shall continue to support the 
TVA, because I believe it is good for the 
Nation—although not particularly good 
for my State of Illinois. But I merely 
say to our friends that if we support 
them, they should have some realization 
of our difficulties. There must be some 
reciprocity to this business. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see the Senate pass—and I 
certainly voted for it—the proposal to 
develop, at the expense of the Federal 
Government, the channels of the Great 
Lakes, so the great city of Chicago could 
become a port of call to oceangoing 
shipping. I want the Senator from Mi- 
nois to know that it was against my 
judgment that tolls were imposed on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. If he ever wants 
tolls to be removed from the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, I expect to vote for that. 

So we have several prospects of letting 
the Senator from Illinois know that we 
want the great State of Illinois to grow 
and prosper, just as we want Louisiana 
to grow and prosper. v 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, our 
big problem, in the case of the great 
metropolitan centers, is the rotting away 
of the districts which radiate out from 
the centers of our cities and the conse- 
quent creation of slums. We are losing 
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our tax base because of the migration of 
people and industries to the suburbs. 
We need urban renewal. 

When the housing bill comes before 
the Senate, I hope our friends who rep- 
resent other regions which we have 
helped will, in turn, realize our necessi- 
ties and will help us to eliminate the 
slums, which are our esthetic, hygienic, 
and moral blight. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again to me, let me 
say that the Senator from Illinois has 
made a fine point in regard to the help 
the great cities need; and we should give 
it to them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 
AT 11 A. M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the agree- 
ment entered into earlier today—namely, 
to have the Senate meet at 10 a. m. to- 
morrow—hbe vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brstz in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its session today, it 
stand in recess until Monday, at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief announce- 
ment: It is the hope of the leadership 
that on Monday, immediately following 
the morning hour, the Senate will have 
before it the second of the points of order 
made by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND], so it 
can debate that point of order, and can 
dispose of it shortly, I hope. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has agreed not to 
offer the third point of order. 

It is my further understanding that 
at the present time there is at the desk an 
amendment by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

To the best of my knowledge, no other 
amendment and no other points of order 
have been submitted to date. 

We can expect the session on Monday 
to continue until a late hour; and we can 
expect the session on Tuesday to begin 
a little earlier. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
action on the Alaskan statehood bill can 
be concluded on either Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or, if necessary, 
even beyond that, because it is the inten- 
tion to continue with consideration of the 
bill until a decision on it is reached. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


‘MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

submit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses on the amendment of the 
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Senate to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1958, pp. 12504- 
12513, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. GREEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN. Iyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that the 
report is a unanimous one. 

Mr.GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I also understand 
that the report has been agreed to by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. GREEN. That is also correct. 

Mr. President, the House of Represent- 
atives has approved the conference re- 
port which now is before the Senate. 
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The report also has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate conferees. 

I think it is probably correct for me to 
say that no individual conferee is en- 
tirely satisfied with everything contained 
in the final draft of the bill. But at the 
same time, I think all of them agree that 
the conference agreement is a fair com- 
promise of conflicting and strongly held 
views. 

The House had authorized a total of 
$2,958,900,000; the Senate a total of 
$3,068,900,000. The conference report 
carries a total of $3,031,400,000, an 
amount precisely half way in between. 
This may prove deceptive, however. In 
regard to individual items, the Senate 
had authorized less than the House in 
some cases, and more than the House in 
others. With respect to all items ex- 
cept administrative expenses, the con- 
ference report figures are more nearly 
those of the Senate than those of the 
House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the figures in 
detail be printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mutual security authorizations, fiscal year 1959 


[In thousands] 


. Military assistance_............--- 
. Defense support.......-.-...---.-- 
Bilateral technical cooperation. _.. 
. United Nations technical cooperation 
. OAS technical cooperation .......-.-.. 
Sec. 400 (a). Special assistance. -......-......-.----- 
. U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Ss A UAR ee ot 
U. N. Children’s Fund... 
Palestine refugees. ...... 
NATO civilian expenses 
. Ocean freight......... 
Control Act expenses. 
. ICA administrative expenses. 
. Atoms for Peace 


Admin- 
istration 
request 


-| $1, 890, 000 | $1, 640, 000 
835, 000 


House Senate [Conference 
amounts jamendment| agreement 


a 775, 000 810, 000 
142, 000 150, 000 50, 000 150, 000 
20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
212, 000 185, 000 212, 000 202, 500 
1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 
8, 600 8, 600 8, 600 8, 600 
11, 000 11, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
2,100 2, 100 2, 100 2, 100 
1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
33, 000 33, 000 31, 000 33, 000 
5, 500 5, 500 5, 500 5, 500 
200, 000. 100, 000 200, 000 155, 000 


8,207, 00 | 2, 958, 900 | 3,068,900 | 3, 031, 400 


Note.—Section numbers refer to Mutual Security Act as amended by H. R., 12181. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to out- 
line all the changes made by the con- 
ference committee in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. However, I do want to 
comment briefly on two points which are 
of more than ordinary importance. 

First, it will be recalled that the Sen- 
ate version of the bill contained a pol- 
icy statement which recognized the im- 
portance of Indian economic develop- 
ment, and expressed the sense of the 
Congress that it would be in the na- 
tional interest to join with other nations 
in helping India make her economic de- 
velopment program a success. The Sen- 
ate rejected, by a vote of 35 to 47, an 
amendment to strike this section from 
the bill. On the other hand, the House 
conferees felt strongly that individual 
countries should not be named in the 
act, and argued further that this par- 
ticular section had not been considered 
by the House. The Senate conferees 
therefore agreed to recede. However, it 
was the opinion of most of the conferees 


on both sides that Indian economic de- 
velopment is of the utmost importance, 
and that the act should be administered 
in a manner which recognizes this fact. 

The second point deals with the ques- 
tion of what, if any, provision should be 
made as to the impact of the mutual 
security program upon the domestic 
economy of the United States. The Sen- 
ate version of the bill contained a sec- 
tion known as the “Payne amendment,” 
after its original sponsor, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine. 
This amendment prohibited the use of 
specified International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration funds for offshore commod- 
ity procurement, except that if the Presi- 
dent made certain determinations, then 
up to half of the funds could be so used. 
The House version of the bill contained 
no provision exactly comparable. It 
provided, instead, simply for an annual 
review of the problem by a Cabinet com- 
mittee. 

The Senate version of the bill also con- 
tained a provision, which had been of- 
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fered on the floor by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], which directed the Department 
of State and the Department of Com- 
merce to make a study of ways and 
means to utilize more effectively private 
enterprise in achieving the objectives of 
the program. The conferees broadened 
the provision regarding this study to in- 
clude ways and means of protecting pri- 
vate enterprise, so as to stabilize and 
expand the domestic economy and to 
prevent adverse effects. 

At the same time, the conferees struck 
out the other provisions of both the Sen- 
ate and the House versions of the bill. 
In all candor, I must say that personally 
I am not satisfied with the action of the 
conference committee on this point. I 
voted against it in the conference, but I 
found myself in the minority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp a more detailed statement 
of the differences between the two 
Houses. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GREEN 


Aside from the points covered above, the 
conference report differs from the Senate 
bill in these major respects: 

United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram: The Senate bill left unchanged the 
requirements of existing law providing a 
sliding scale by which the United States 
contribution would be reduced to 33.33 per- 
cent by 1960. The House bill substituted a 
flat, permanent ceiling of 40 percent. After 
considerable discussion, the conferees agreed 
to the House provision, with minor modi- 
fications in language. A case can be made 
for a reduction to 33.33 percent by 1960 but 
this is perhaps too precipitous in view of the 
new responsibilities which the United Na- 
tions is undertaking in connection with the 
special projects fund created by the last 
General Assembly. At the same time, it 
should be emphasized that the 40 percent 
figure in the conference bill is a ceiling and 
is not to be taken as an indication that a 
40 percent contribution is authorized an- 
nually for the indefinite future. I also call 
attention to the fact that this figure itself 
is a reduction from the 45 percent which 
the United States is contributing this year. 

Palestine refugees: Both House and Sen- 
ate authorized appropriation of $25 million 
for contributions to the U. N. Relief and 
Works Agency. The Senate earmarked $5 
million of this amount for use only for re- 
patriation or resettlement of the refugees. 
The conference agreement earmarks 15 per- 
cent of the amount of whatever may be ap- 
propriated. 

Malaria eradication: The House bill con- 
tained an authorization for the Development 
Loan Fund to be used for this purpose. The 
Senate bill did not. The conference report 
follows the House version with language 
making it perfectly clear that when the De- 
velopment Loan Fund is so used, it must be 
in accordance with the provisions governing 
the Fund—that is, on the basis of repay- 
ment. 

It was the consensus of the conferees that 
in these and other health programs the ad- 
ministration should consider ways of deriv- 
ing psychological benefits from the use of 
effective medicines of American origin. 

Congressional use of foreign currencies: 
The conference report follows the language 
of the Senate bill with one exception. The 
Senate bill required publication of itemized 
expenditures of each committee and also of 
each committee member or employee. The 
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conference bill requires publication only of 
the itemized expenditures of each committee 
and subcommittee. Although this does not 
go so far as some Members would like, it is a 
real step forward. Nor is it necessarily the 
final step. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee intends to give further attention not 
only to the problem of Congressional use of 
foreign currencies but also to the use of 
dollars for Congressional travel. 

Completion of plans and cost estimates: 
The House bill contained a provision, which 
was not in the Senate bill, prohibiting obli- 
gation of certain ICA funds until the comple- 
tion of reasonably firm estimates of the cost 
of the project to the United States, and until 
foreign legislative approval in 1 year can 
reasonably be anticipated in cases where such 
approval is required. The substance of this 
provision remains in the conference report 
with two changes: (1) It is made applicable 
only to obligations in excess of $100,000; and 
(2) funds which are obligated under the 
section may be deobligated and used for 
other purposes. 

Definition of value: The Senate bill con- 
tained a section, offered on the floor by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], redefining “value” for pur- 
poses of transfer of military equipment from 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force to the military 
assistance program. On further study of 
this very complex subject the conferees con- 
cluded that the present definition of “value” 
in the law is sound. Therefore, this amend- 
ment was omitted from the conference re- 
port. However, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee intends to give further attention to 
the implementation of the valuation provi- 
sion by the executive branch. 

International Labor Organization: Both 
Senate and House placed a ceiling of 25 per- 
cent on United States contributions to the 
International Labor Organization. The Sen- 
ate, in addition, placed a ceiling of $2 million 
a year. The conference report follows the 
House bill. 

Acceptance. of foreign offices by. military 
personnel: The Senate bill contained a pro- 
vision repealing authority now contained in 
section 712 (b) of title 10 of the United 
States Code for members of the military 
services detailed to certain foreign govern- 
ments to accept offices, compensation, and 
emoluments from those governments. Un- 
der the conference report, a member so 
detailed may continue to accept offices, with 
the prior approval of the Secretary of the 
military department concerned. However, 
he may not accept emoluments or compen- 
sation. The conferees were impressed with 
the argument that in a limited number of 
cases it may well be in the interest of the 
United States for an American military offi- 
cer to be given a simulated rank. The 
conferees do not expect this authority to be 
used often. 

Military assistance to Latin America: A 
final word needs to be said about military 
assistance to Latin America, The existing 
law requires such assistance to be in ac- 
cordance, and I quote, “with defense plans 
which shall have been found by the Presi- 
dent to require the recipient nation to par- 
ticipate in missions important to the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere.” The 
Senate bill required the President annually 
to review such findings and to determine 
whether military assistance is n 
The Senate bill also provided that internal 
security requirements “shall not normally 
be the basis for military assistance pro- 
grams to American Republics.” There were 
no comparable provisions in the House bill. 
The Senate version remains unchanged in 
the conference report. This language is 
something more than simply a restatement 
of existing law. Under existing law, for 
example, military aid may be furnished for 
the purpose of internal security if this is 
one of the purposes included in defense 
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plans as important to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Under the new lan- 
guage, military aid may not, except in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, be furnished for 
internal security even if such a purpose is 
included in defense plans. 

There were also a number of minor 
changes which the conferees agreed upon 
which were of a noncontroversial nature. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
a vote on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, before the vote on the con- 
ference report, a statement which I have 
prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


I regret very much that the authorizations 
in the mutual security bill voted by the 
Senate were reduced in conference. 

I am particularly glad that the authoriza- 
tion for the Development Loan Fund was 
maintained. It is my view that through as- 
serting the economic development of other 
countries—helping them in their efforts to 
raise their standards of living—and thus 
help them to maintain freedom and sover- 
eignty will, in the long run, serve our na- 
tional interests, our humanitarian purpose, 
and friendly and struggling people through- 
out the world. 

I am disappointed that the policy state- 
ment relating to India was stricken from the 
bill in conference. 

The provision stated the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United States should assist 
India to attain its current economic objec- 
tives, as important in the peace and our 
national security. 

Yet the fact that the resolution, which 
Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and I 
introduced was adopted without dissent 
from the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
after full debate in the Senate, was passed 
by the Senate, gives proof of the sentiment 
and the support of the Senate, more closely 
connected with the conduct of foreign policy 
than the House, toward India. 

I understand that the position of the 
House was based on the thesis that one 
country should not be singled out and not 
because of any disapproval of the purposes 
or objectives of the policy statement regard- 
ing India. 

I am particularly glad that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee [Senator GREEN] had 
just stated that it was the sense of the ma- 
jority of the conferees that they were in 
sympathy with the purposes of their policy 
statement. 

He has further stated that he believes the 
purposes of the resolution should be taken 
into account by the executive department. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp, prior to the 
vote on the conference report, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], statements 
prepared by them on the conference re- 
port. 

There being no objection the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 

As the sponsor of the two amendments 
which received the most intensive debate 
during the Senate's consideration of the 
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Mutual Security Act, I should like to make 
a very brief statement. 

The first of these amendments, to modify 
the Battle Act, was defeated by one vote be- 
cause the administration withdrew the sup- 
port that had been freely given during the 
weeks preceding the debate. I shall not 
now renew a discussion of this episode, since 
the amendment did not reach the House- 
Senate conference. I would only suggest 
that recent events in East Europe—the exe- 
cution of Nagy and Maleter, the new Soviet 
economic and political pressure on Yugo- 
slavia, the pressure now being exerted to 
narrow the range of freedom in Poland, and 
the Polish reaction to the Hungarian execu- 
tions—all demonstrate the opportunities 
which a more flexible United States foreign 
policy might exploit to crack the Iron Cur- 
tain. We should be ready to move in East- 
ern Europe with a concrete program—but 
we are not ready. We are apparently ready 
only to pass unanimous resolutions of con- 
demnation. The events of recent weeks make 
it all the more tragic that the flexibility 
contemplated in the revision of the Battle 
Act was undercut on partisan political 
grounds so as to further inhibit the Presi- 
dent’s freedom of action. 

About the second amendment—the resolu- 
tion stating United States interest in the 
success of the Indian 5-year plan and en- 
couraging greater Free World association in 
its support—I should like to say a special 
word. 

I regret that the House conferees did not 
accept this amendment. I believe this was 
a serious error, Together with my colleagues 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
I cannot accept the House view that there 
are adequate provisions regarding India in 
the legislation itself. However, I realize 
that this was a matter which was not con- 
sidered either in committee or on the floor 
in the House. Without such clear guidance 
it was obviously difficult for the House man- 
agers to accept the amendment in the policy 
section of the bill. I am confident that it 
was the inability of the House of Represent- 
atives to deliberate on the question rather 
than an cpposition to the sense of the reso- 
lution which forced the elimination of the 
India section from the final draft of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958. 

What is important is that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee unanimously and 
the Senate by majority vote did approve this 
section, which Senator Cooper and I intro- 
duced, after vigorous and full d2bate. The 
sense of the Sonate was clear and was 
reached after a full canvass of the situation 
in India. I hope that the administration will 
not fail to echo the Senate's action. 

No one who has recently examined the 
state of affairs in India has emerged without 
a sense of danger to democracy, on the one 
hand, and a sense of great potentiality and 
underlying momentum on the other. The 
danger is unmistakable—the peril of another 
China story. If crisis should come in In- 
dia, along the lines of our troubles in Indo- 
nesia and the Middle East, I am sure the 
executive branch and the Congress will react 
and do what is then possible. But crises are 
expensive; and money is often of little help, 
once crises arise. 

The challenge of India is the challenge of 
whether we as Americans have yet learned 
to act in foreign affairs on our opportunities, 
before crisis has closed in. We still have 
that chance in India. 

Of course, we do not wish so to concen- 
trate in one area that we forget about other 
nations and other problems. On the other 
hand, India is the largest area where the 
struggle between democracy and communism 
is mow proceeding. Forty percent of the 
population of the underdeveloped areas of 
the Free World lives in that nation. Their 
fate is poised in the balance. India could 
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move forward or slip backward. India is a 
living concrete problem. Struggles are not 
won by invoking bureaucratic rules. They 
are won by those who face their problems 
and act with adequate resources at the right 
time. The right time in India is now, in the 
coming year. 

I think I can assert with confidence that 
this body will respond to an affirmative pro- 
gram of action from the administration. The 
Indian people in turn have the assurance of 
the Senate that their economic stability and 
future progress is, and will continue, a matter 
of first concern, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


I desire to comment briefly on two points 
regarding the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 

The first has to do with the method of 
calculating the percentage of the United 
States contribution to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program and related 
activities. The House provided a ceiling of 
40 percent. The Senate followed the law 
enacted last year, which provided for a slid- 
ing-scale reduction to 38 percent in 1959 and 
33.33 percent in 1960 and thereafter. The 
conference report, I am glad to say, follows 
the House version. 

The conference report, however, leaves 
somewhat ambiguous the legislative history 
regarding the base on which the United 
States percentage is to be calculated. The 
House committee report on the mutual-se- 
curity bill suggested that there should be 
included in the base contributions by re- 
cipient governments in the form of local 
cost assessments. These assessments are re- 
quired to be paid into the central fund of the 
U. N. program and are subject to all the 
auditing and other requirements applying 
to expenditures from that fund. 

The Senate committee report specifically 
rejected suggestions that these local cost 
assessments should be included in the base 
on which the United States contribution is 
calculated. The Senate committee declared 
that these assessments should not be used as 
a device to increase the United States con- 
tribution. 

The law itself is silent on this matter, and 
I can only say that I personally hope the 
administration will follow the suggestion 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The second point upon which I desire to 
comment is the amendment which the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1958 makes to Public 
Law 480. This amendment authorizes for- 
eign currencies accruing under title I of 
Public Law 480 to be used “to collect, collate, 
translate, abstract, and disseminate scien- 
tific and techological information and to 
conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas including programs and projects of 
scientific cooperation between the United 
States and other countries, such as coordi- 
nated research against diseases common to all 
of mankind or unique to individual regions 
of the globe.” In order to meet a point of 
order in the House, the conferees added lan- 
guage specifically requiring that foreign cur- 
rencies be appropriated before they can be 
used for this purpose. 

What I want to emphasize here is that 
this amendment to Public Law 480 is no idle 
gesture on the part of the Congress. I hope 
it will be taken by the administration, not 
merely as an authorization to engage in these 
scientific activities if they happen to feel 
like it, but as a Congressional mandate that 
they are expected to do so. It is the clear 
intent of this section that the administration 
prepare plans for these activities and that it 
seek appropriations to carry out those plans. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 


The report was agreed to. 


June 27 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
have been increasing signs both in the 
United States and in the Soviet Union 
of relaxing efforts toward a summit meet- 
ing. The brutal executions in Hungary 
which have pointed to a revival of Stalin- 
ism as an instrument of Soviet policy 
have been cited as a reason for having 
no meeting at the summit. 

The Government-inspired demonstra- 
tions against our Embassy in Moscow and 
against other Western embassies have 
also been taken as reasons for giving up 
hope for an eventful meeting at the 
summit. 

Now we have been notified that the 
Soviet Union has called off participation 
in a meeting of scientists which was to 
explore the reliability of methods of de- 
tection of nuclear explosions. The So- 
viets called such a meeting useless. 

The decision which has now been an- 
nounced by the State Department to 
proceed with the meeting at Geneva on 
the scientific aspects of the detection of 
nuclear explosions is both wise and 
statesmanlike. Whether the Soviet 
Union joins in or not, we need to know 
what is possible to achieve in this field. 
I am confident that the day will come 
when the Soviet Union will deeply regret 
nonparticipation in this meeting. 

It has been pointed out here also that 
a new lack of interest in a summit meet- 
ing on the part of the Soviet Union is 
demonstrated by the fact that the Soviet 
experts have put forward conditions 
which they know would not be acceptable 
to the United States and its allies. 

On the other hand, almost precisely 
the same argument has been suggested 
in the Soviet Union itself about the 
United States. 

It has been said also that Communist 
China believes in war as a policy, and 
since she must depend, in the event of 
war, on Soviet arms—particularly nu- 
clear arms, since she has none of her 
own—she is discouraging a meeting at 
the summit in fear of such a meeting 
resulting in Soviet disarmament. 

There have been statements made that 
the new Communist bloc attacks on 
Yugoslavia represent a withdrawal of 
the Soviet Union and its associated states 
into a tighter bloc behind a stronger Iron 
Curtain. 

These speculations may prove true or 
not. But none of them, in my judgment, 
would warrant the United States in re- 
laxing any efforts toward a fruitful meet- 
ing at the summit. As a matter of fact, 
even if some of these speculations prove 
to be true, efforts on our part to reach 
a summit meeting seem all the more 
advisable. 

It has been said that no useful meeting 
between the heads of the United States 
and the Soviet Union would now be pos- 
sible, for the reason that there would 
exist no grounds for mutual confidence. 

I was not aware that this state called 
mutual confidence ever was expected 
at the summit meeting. It is perfectly 
clear that we are not going to have any 
agreements of the kind that we might 
make, for instance, with Great Britain, 
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or even with Western Germany or Japan. 
In those cases there would be mutual 
confidence that agreements made would 
be respected. 

The kind of agreements which can and 
should be made between the West and 
the East, as represented by the Soviet 
Union, will have to be agreements based, 
not on confidence, but on necessity. If 
confidence were all that was required, 
there would be no necessity of preparing, 
as we are preparing, for a system of 
detection for nuclear testing. It is be- 
cause there is no mutual confidence that 
both sides are concerned with a system 
of testing. That does not mean, however, 
no agreement is possible. 

There are throughout life necessary 
agreements between parties who hate, 
fear, and despise each other. But the 
necessities of life require such agree- 
ments to be made and kept. This ap- 
plies just as well to agreements between 
nations. 

Sworn enemies, as we all know, some- 
times are capable of doing business with 
each other for the simple reason that the 
business is necessary to both parties. 
This is the case, I think, between the 
East and West. 

The necessity for an agreement, or a 
series of agreements, is compelling. A 
state of mutual deterrence is a sort of 
agreement without an agreement. But 
the kind of weapons we have both de- 
veloped and are developing are so su- 
premely dangerous to the life, not only 
of all the large nations which might be 
involved in a meeting at the summit, but 
to all mankind, that we are required to 
exert our highest efforts to a lessening 
of the danger. 

On the other hand, the cost of main- 
taining and developing weapons of the 
character now available is so tremendous 
that it is eating up man’s substance and 
the substance of nations. We know, and 
we need not guess, that the economic 
pressures on the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet people are as great as or greater 
than they are on our own. 

Secretary McElroy said at Quantico 
the other day that the defense budget for 
year after next would be about $2 billion 
higher than the $40 billion defense 
budget for the fiscal year which will be- 
gin July 1. 

In the new fiscal year, we are now told, 
we shall have a Federal deficit on the 
order of $11%% billion. It seems obvious 
that a deficit at least as great, and per- 
haps greater, is in store for the United 
States in the following fiscal year. We 
may get through next year without rais- 
ing taxes once more, but we cannot go 
into a long period of large deficits with- 
out raising taxes, That ought to be clear 
to everybody. 

The costs of our defense, as necessary 
as they have been, have now ruled out 
tax cuts of any considerable nature, and 
they are going to demand, before long, 
increases in taxation. 

More than that, the enormous burden 
of defense costs is going to postpone, per- 
haps indefinitely, the capital improve- 
ments in our school system, our public 
health system, and many other fields 
where public investment needs to be 
made. 
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But what if it is true that the Soviet 
Union and its leaders, for reasons we can 
only guess at, have decided that there 
shall be no meeting at the summit? At 
least our continual pushing for such a 
meeting will take some of the burden off 
us that is on us now. 

Our foreign policy was in a straitjacket 
for so long a time, and our reluctance to 
make any motions toward an agreement 
of any kind in any field has, at times, 
given the impression in the uncommitted 
world that we are either the warmon- 
gers the Soviet Union wishes to make us 
out, or we have no real interest in peace. 

In the propaganda war between the 
United States and the Soviet system, we 
have often come out on the wrong side 
of the ledger. We can change that pic- 
ture now if the Soviet Union now decides 
to withdraw from a meeting at the sum- 
mit, if we resolutely push toward it. 

In the past, on such matters as the 
exchange of persons and the resumption 
of trade the Soviet Union has sometimes 
appeared more anxious for agreement 
than ourselves. 

On June 3, for example, the Soviet 
Union delivered to the United States a 
long and forceful letter on the resump- 
tion of trade between the two countries. 
I cannot tell whether Khrushchev was 
taunting us or not in this communica- 
tion, but it contains a fact which ap- 
pears to have entirely escaped the notice 
of the press and the American people. 

At one point Khrushchev writes as 
follows: 

I want to stress particularly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in putting forward this proposal 
for greater Soviet-American trade, the Soviet 
Government does not mean armaments or 
equipment for military production. 


Khrushchev is saying here that the 
Soviet Union is not asking for strategic 
materials from the United States. Yet 
a few paragraphs later he presents a list 
of goods which could be sent to the 
United States in return for Soviet pur- 
chases here. 

I quote again: 

The Soviet Union is capable of effecting 
payment for its purchases by deliveries of 
Soviet goods which are of interest to the 
United States, including manganese and 
chromeores, ferro-alloys, platinum, pallad- 
ium, asbestos, potassium salts, timber, cel- 
lulose and papers, certain chemical products, 
furs, and other goods. If the American 
companies should be interested, the Soviet 
Union could examine the question of devel- 
oping the mining of iron ore for deliveries 
to the United States. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union could offer the United 
States a number of types of modern ma- 
chines and equipment of interest to Ameri- 
can companies, 


Mr. President, it should be noticed 
that at least two-thirds of the items 
offered us by the Soviet Union are of 
the character which we regard as of 
strategic value and which we would not 
ship to the Soviet Union or any other 
nation of the Soviet bloc. 

It has been said by some political com- 
mentators that the United States has 
been trying to slow down efforts for a 
summit meeting for political reasons. 
It has been charged that the adminis- 
tration desired the meeting to be held, 
if it is held, near the time of the Novem- 
ber election, so that a rosy glow would 
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be cast over the voters. I cannot en- 
dorse this view. But it is clear that 
there has been a slowing down of the 
movement toward the summit. I do 
want, however, to reiterate my satisfac- 
tion with the meeting at Geneva, 
whether or not the Soviet attends. 

Yet the urgent needs of the world, the 
best interest of our country, our allies, 
and of all mankind insist that, no mat- 
ter what may be done or felt on the 
other side, we ourselves must push for- 
ward to any kind of agreements which 
it is possible to make looking toward 
an easing of world tensions. 

The smaller nations of the world are 
greatly desirous that there be a summit 
meeting and that some end be sought to 
this mad armament race. Even if no 
agreements are possible at the sum- 
mit, let it be clear that the United States 
is willing to do everything in its power 
to try. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 640) 
making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1959, providing for in- 
creased pay costs for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
very much gratified at the votes of the 
Senate this afternoon. I feel very hope- 
ful that we may well be on our way to 
adding the 49th star to the American 
flag. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Senate did not approve the amendment 
offered in the nature of a substitute 
which would have given commonwealth 
status to Alaska, for in so doing we 
would have launched upon a course of 
imitation of the British Empire that is 
quite alien to the American tradition. 
The whole American tradition has been 
the development of a single nation—not 
an empire—and statehood has been the 
mortar of its construction. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
resolution adopted by the Young Demo- 
cratic Club of the District of Columbia 
endorsing the principle of Alaskan state- 
hood. Iam informed the resolution was 
adopted on June 24th, after lengthy dis- 
cussions by the Young Democrats, by an 
overwhelming vote of that organization. 

Mr. President, as you know, the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia are in 
the anomalous situation of the citizens 
of Alaska, in that they lack both the 
franchise and representation in the 
Government which directs their affairs. 

I therefore think it appropriate that 
the resolution of the Young Democratic 
Club of the District of Columbia, 
heartily endorsing the cause of Alaskan 
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statehood, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent therefor. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 

Whereas by the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Territory of Alaska, the United States Gov- 
ernment pledged to the inhabitants of the 
Territory that they would be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, 
and shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty; and 

Whereas the traditional tests for admis- 
sion of a Territory to statehood have been 
achieved by the citizens of Alaska in that 
they vigilantly affirm and practice democ- 
racy; in that they eagerly desire to become 
a State and in that they present in ample 
measure the resources and capabilities neces- 
sary to assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood; and 

Whereas it has consistently been the policy 
of the Democratic Party to favor and pro- 
mote statehood for Alaska: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Young Democrats of the 
District of Columbia, who well know the 
frustration of being without suffrage and the 
inequities of taxation without representa- 
tion, do strongly urge favorable consideration 
by the United States Senate of the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives calling for 
the enactment of statehood for the Territory 
of Alaska; be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of this club con- 
vey the desire of the Young Democrats of 
the District of Columbia as expressed in this 
resolution to the attention of the United 
States Senate. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, hear- 
ings on one of the most important meas- 
ures that has ever been before Congress 
are now being held before the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. I refer 
to the proposal of the President to reor- 
ganize the Department of Defense. 

In the attempt to meet the demands of 
the administration, I believe the House 
went too far, and made numerous con- 
cessions which are not in the public in- 
terest. 

Last week the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and I addressed a letter to Members of 
the Senate on this side of the aisle, which 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symineton] was kind enough to have 
printed in the hearings before the Armed 
Services Committee, together with cer- 
tain pungent comments of his own in 
reply to this memorandum of ours. 

We appreciate the courtesy of the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that our letter may 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear STUART: As you know, hearings on 
the reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense have begun in the Senate. Seldom 
has any legislation been so pub- 
licized or the subject of such a high pres- 
sure selling campaign. 


Jung 19, 1958. 
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But some of the crucial provisions, in our 
opinion, have not had the Congressional or 
public attention they deserve. Because 
these are vital issues, involying a dangerous 
surrender of Congressional responsibilities 
established by the Constitution, we are writ- 
ing to bring them to your notice in advance 
of the hearings. 

The crux of our disagreement with the 
bill, H. R. 12541, as passed by the House, lies 
in four major areas. It is on these points 
we wish to focus your attention in the Sen- 
ate. 

1. Even though the Constitution specifi- 
cally assigns to Congress the responsibility of 
providing our country with necessary mili- 
tary forces (art. I, sec. 8, clauses 12, 13, 14), 
this bill would transfer that recponsibility to 
the executive branch. The only control the 
Congress would retain would be to reject 
changes of so-called major combatant func- 
tions by concurrent resolution of both Sen- 
ate and House within 60 days. This is even 
less control than the Congress has over re- 
organizations of much less vital functions, 
which can be defeated by a simple majority 
of those voting in either House. 

2. So-called major combatant functions 
subject to such limited Congressional con- 
trol only achieve a status when a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff objects to a 
transfer, abolition, or reorganization of a 
function. Since by Executive order the Sec- 
retary of Defense will in the future recom- 
mend officers to promotion of any rank 
above two stars, it is probable that few 
changes would be objected to by the of- 
ficers concerned. Thus, many of these func- 
tions established in law by the Congress 
could now be changed under circumstances 
which to all practical purposes ignore the 
Congressional action; that is, without even 
the possibility of a veto by Congress even by 
the inadequate concurrent resolution. 

3. While ostensibly rejecting a single Chief 
of Staff and a general staff setup, it in ef- 
fect accomplishes that purpose. The lan- 
guage refers to the Chairman of the Joint 
Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as sep- 
arate entities, gives the Chairman—not the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—control over the man- 
agement of the Joint Staff as well as au- 
thority to select its members. This in effect 
creates the factual single-chief-of-staff sys- 
tem which the bill and its report endeavor 
to deny and which the unhappy experience 
of other nations warns us not to adopt. 

4. It dilutes and lessens the appointed 
civilian control over the military. This has 
been accomplished by concentrating more 
power in the Secretary of Defense through 
removing many responsibilities from the 
several services’ secretaries. Having built 
up such a concentrated civilian authority, 
the chain of command then becomes the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the military com- 
mander in the unified command structure. 

‘Thus, in our opinion, H. R. 12541 clears 
the way for a major transfer of constitu- 
tional legislative powers and duties to the 
executive branch. In recent years, it has 
become commonplace for the executive 
branch to ignore Congressional intent with 
regard to assigned responsibilities stemming 
from the distribution of funds among the 
military services. The provisions of H. R. 
12541 would surrender the constitutional 
responsibilities of the Congress to shape the 
form and capabilities of the Armed Forces, 
Thus, the judgment of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President would supplant the 
collective judgment of Congress in deter- 
mining the types of military power that 
would be available for the common defense. 
This would be a major retreat from the con- 
viction, clearly written into our basic law, 
that the Executive should not be granted 
the sole power of raising and regulating 
fleets and armies. 
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Finally, you will not be surprised to learn 
that we are fearful of the adverse effect of 
this legislation of significant components 
of our Military Establishment, such as the 
National Guard and the U. S. Marine Corps. 
The Marine Corps has survived as a vital 
and useful military service, and as an Amer- 
ican institution, only because of the safe- 
guards that Congress carefully placed in 
existing law. This legislation reduces 
sharply the ability of the Congress to con- 
trol the future availability of the Marine 
Corps, the National Guard and our forces 
generally. 

We are confident that our Armed Sery- 
ices Committee will weigh carefully the is- 
sues on this subject. Our deep concern, 
however, has led us to the unusual step of 
writing you to help us assure that the entire 
Senate proceed carefully and judicially in 
arriving at our conclusions. The House 
Committee Report No. 1765 on this legis- 
lation, together with Congressman KILDAY’S 
forceful floor statement, point out the clear 
and present danger, particularly since the 
President is not even content with the 
House’s unhappy compromise, but even now 
is urging additional amendments which 
would go much further and would almost 
completely take away our Congressional au- 
thority to provide for the common defense. 

We earnestly urge you to give your most 
thoughtful consideration to these issues and 
to stand with us in safeguarding our de- 
mocracy'’s future, while giving the Presi- 
dent all the leeway any reasonable Executive 
would ever need to meet the threat of 
naked power alive in our planet today. 

We must be alert, vigilant, and well in- 
formed, so that we shall not be stampeded 
into abdication of Congressional authority 
and possible serious danger to our cher- 
ished freedoms. 

Sincerely yours, 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of my colleague from Illinois. 
As he knows, and as the distinguished 
Senator from Montana knows, I believe 
the House bill is inadequate because I 
also believe the President is right in his 
recommendations for the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense. There- 
fore, I answered the letter from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois and the 
distinguished Senator from Montana. 
Will my able colleague from Illinois per- 
mit me to put the reply in the RECORD 
directly after the letter that he sent to 
various Senators? My reply was also 
sent to various Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that would 
be very appropriate, and I am delighted 
to make that request, Mr. President. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ithank the Sena- 
tor for his gracious courtesy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Paurt Dovctas, 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PauL AND MIKE: Thank you for 
your letter of June 19 protesting the efforts 
of the President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give the Nation a more modern 
Department of Defense, in recognition of the 
impact of this nuclear age on our national 
security. 
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I do not agree with some of the implica- 
tions of your letter; and in other instances 
your assertions are incorrect. 

Your letter mentions a high-pressure-sell- 
ing campaign in favor of this proposed legis- 
lation. 

I believe there has never been anything 
comparable to the entrenched empire-vested 
interest lobby which for over 10 years has 
worked so consistently—and in the main 
successfully—against the reorganization of 
our defenses on the basis of progress instead 
of tradition, 

Now further in reply to the allegations of 
your letter. 

There is no evidence to support your state- 
ment that the proposed legislation would in- 
volve any dangerous surrender of Congres- 
sional responsibilities established by the 
Constitution. 

The legislative power should be reserved 
exclusively to the Congress; but there is a 
clear distinction between (1) the raising and 
supporting of Armed Forces, and (2) the ef- 
fective use of those forces by the Commander 
in Chief. 

Never before has it been so necessary for 
the President to be in the best possible posi- 
tion to utilize our defense forces effectively. 

Under the Constitution, defense power is 
given to both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

The authority of the Congress to raise and 
support armies, to provide navies, and to 
make rules incident to land and naval forces, 
is not presented in the Constitution in com- 
petition with the responsibilities of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

In fact, the background of these constitu- 
tional provisions does not relate to the dis- 
tinction between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government; but rather 
to the relationship between the military and 
the civilian communities. 

This problem received much attention at a 
time when the civilian populace was distrust- 
ful of the military, resentful of the quarter- 
ing of troops upon the populace, and sus- 
picious of the efforts of commanders to dis- 
cipline military personnel. 

As a result, these sentiments found ex- 
pression in the determination that the Con- 
gress should control the size of the forces; 
and should make certain of their discipline 
and behavior. 

The legislative history of the constitutional 
provisions in question does not appear to 
relate to the actual combat utilization of our 
Armed Forces. 

The first 2 of the 4 major points of your 
letter deal with the authority of the Execu- 
tive to transfer major combatant functions, 
provided the Congress, by concurrent reso- 
lution within 60 days, does not disapprove 
the proposed changes in question. 

A major combatant function is defined by 
the House bill as one the transfer of which 
is objected to by one or more members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This would seem a peculiar way to deter- 
mine what is a major combatant function; 
and I believe the bill should be amended 
so as to eliminate the provision which bases 
this determination upon the concurrence or 
objection of but one of the military chiefs. 
Otherwise it is obvious that military au- 
thority is being increased at the expense of 
civilian control, 

Prior to 1947, there was no general statu- 
tory prescription of service functions. If 
we now assert that in this regard Congress 
is delegating its function in an unconstitu- 
tional manner, we are also asserting that 
prior to 1947 Congress failed to perform its 
constitutional function. 

In the National Security Act, what are 
referred to as combatant functions are broad 
statements of functions which overlap as 
between the services, therefore there is ob- 
viously a requirement for some authority, 
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other than the services themselves, to de- 
lineate these functions. 

Under the 1949 amendments to this act, 
broad authority to transfer other than com- 
batant functions was granted the Secretary 
of Defense. This grant of authority was 
not challenged on constitutional grounds. 

In exercising its ultimate authority 
through legislative and investigative pre- 
rogatives, and also of course through its 
control of funds, the Congress retains con- 
trol. 

The matters now under discussion are 
matters of operating procedure, which may 
properly be left to the executive branch. 

The grant to the Secretary of Defense of 
authority to transfer functions is necessary 
to efficient operation. But it is subject to 
the reporting requirement presently con- 
tained in the National Security Act; and 
therefore the Congress could exercise that 
control considered necessary in the national 
interest. " 

Contrary to the implication of your letter, 
this proposed bill does not establish a single 
Chief of Staff; and the Chiefs have been 
retained as a corporate body. 

There is a definite limitation in the size 
of the Joint Staff; and the individual mili- 
tary staffs in each of the four services are 
continued. 

I see no justification whatever for the 
assertion in your letter that either the Pres- 
ident’s proposals, or the terms of the House 
bill “dilute and lessen the appointed civilian 
control over the military.” 

In fact, the reverse is true. 

Civilian control is actually increased. As 
example, an appointive official, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, is specifically 
charged with the overall supervision of all 
research and development activities. 

Your letter is in error when it states that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be in the chain of command. 

Commands from the Secretary of Defense 
are transmitted directly to the military com- 
manders in the field through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the latter acting as a corporate body. 

Your letter objects to the increase in ef- 
ciency which would result from the authority 
to transfer functions. Actually, this latter 
authority would be an enlargement of the au- 
thority of the civilian Secretary of Defense at 
the expense of the military. 

Again, the Secretary of Defense can only 
exercise those powers subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

Now as to the effect of the legislation on 
certain components of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

As you know, except when in its Federal 
status, the National Guard is not a compo- 
nent of the Department of Defense within the 
meaning of this proposed legislation; and 
therefore could not be significantly affected 
by said legislation. 

With respect to the Marine Corps, the pro- 
posed legislation states there shall be pro- 
vided “a Department of Defense including 
the three military departments of the Army, 
the Navy (including naval aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps) and the Air 
Force under the direct authority and control 
of the Secretary of Defense.” 

How could the position of the Marines be 
stated more clearly? 

Nobody has more respect for the Marines 
than I. One of my sons had the honor of 
being a member of that great service during 
the past war. 

As a result of the passage of my anrend- 
ment in 1955, sufficient money was appro- 
priated to prevent any reduction in Marine 
Corps personnel strength. 

In summary, I believe that prompt action 
to modernize our defense structure is vital 
to the security of the United States, and 
therefore I would hope that any special in- 
terest or regard for a particular service will 
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not prevent the long overdue reorganization 
of the Department of Defense. 
With assurances of my high regard, 
Sincerely yours, 
STUART SYMINGTON. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would appear the 
letter which the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Montana ad- 
dressed to other Democratic Members 
of this body and the letter of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, who is a 
former Secretary of the Air Force, to our 
colleagues well typifies that there is dis- 
satisfaction with the bill as it passed the 
House. The Senator from Illinois and I 
think it goes too far. The Senator from 
Missouri thinks it does not go far 
enough. So I would say what is happen- 
ing is the case of the irresistible force 
meeting the immovable object. I do not 
know what will happen, but I am quite 
sure the Armed Services Committee will 
come out with a bill which will allow in- 
dividuals to tell the truth to Congress 
as they see it, so the Congress will have 
the ability to understand the facts based 
on honest information. I make that 
statement with no disparagement of any- 
one, but in an attempt to point out that 
if the Congress is to operate under its 
consitutional prerogatives, under article 
I, section 8, which are broad and far- 
reaching, we must have the kind of in- 
formation necessary to bring about the 
proper functioning of the Army and Navy 
and other Armed Forces, and to enable a 
proper course to be pursued by this coun- 
try under a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. As our joint letter points 
out, the House bill, in effect, would trans- 
fer the responsibility of providing our 
country with the necessary military 
forces from Congress to the executive 
branch. About the only control which 
Congress would retain would be author- 
ity to reject changes in so-called “major 
combatant functions” by concurrent 
resolution of both the Senate and the 
House within 60 days. 

That is even less control than Con- 
gress has been given over other, less 
vital administrative transfers, because 
in those other cases the negative vote 
of one House of Congress is sufficient 
to cancel an Executive order; but un- 
der the bill in question it requires the 
negative vote of both Houses, and that 
concurrent resolution has to be passed 
within 60 days. 

There is a further point: A “major 
combatant function” is defined as being 
only one to the transfer of which one 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff takes ex- 
ception. In view of the fact that all 
promotions above the 2-star rank are 
to be in the hands of the President and 
the Secretary of Defense, and the fact 
that they have announced the qualities 
of team play and agreement with gen- 
eral policies will be at least major con- 
siderations in determining whether or 


-not anyone is to receive a 3-star rank, 
I think we can be pretty certain that 


there will be very few of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who will dare to oppose the 
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wishes of the President. So in practice 
we shall not have the opportunity, in 
Congress, to pass on major transfers of 
roles and missions which, under the 1947 
Reorganization Act, were fixed by the 
Congress, and which presumably rest 
in Congressional hands, or at least up 
until now have so rested. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana for his reference to my service with 
the Air Force. Iam proud of that serv- 
ice. Thirty-nine years ago I was a mem- 
ber of the United States Army, and am 
proud of that service. I am also very 
proud of the Marine Corps, in which 
relatives of mine, including a son, served 
in World War II. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Montana and the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois are also proud of 
having been members of the Marine 
Corps. 

I trust, however, that regard for a 
particular service will not influence our 
thinking in this matter as to what is 
best for the United States as a whole, 
as compared to what is best for a par- 
ticular service. 

I was disappointed to hear today, as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, the Adjutant General 
of the Marine Corps Reserve state that 
in his opinion the Commander in Chief, 
President Eisenhower, and Admiral Rad- 
ford, the former Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, were not the best 
equipped to handle legislation of this 
character. I cannot agree any more 
than I would agree a doctor is not the 
best equipped to diagnose the problem 
of a patient. 

I shall ask to have printed in the 
Recorp when it is available, the state- 
ment made by the Adjutant General of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, and the col- 
loguy between the Adjutant General 
and myself on this point, because I must 
say I believe the Commander in Chief, 
based on his experience is entirely capa- 
ble of legislation in this field. I also 
have great admiration for Admiral Rad- 
ford because of his experience as Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations and Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ad- 
miral Radford has reversed his position 
with respect to further unification of 
the services, and is now solidly backing 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

I would prefer that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commander in Chief, in a 
field in which he is one of our greatest 
authorities, be adopted without the 
amendments of the House. But what is 
especially disappointing to me is that 
my two distinguished colleagues not 
only oppose the President’s recommen- 
dations, but also oppose the House bill. 
I hope that as the debate develops my 
friends will reverse their opinions, espe- 

-cially since I am sure they are com- 
pletely sincere in their thinking on this 
important matter. 


President, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Apropos of what 
the Senator from Missouri has had to 
say about certain testimony before the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate this morning, I agree with the 
position that both the President of the 
United States and Admiral Radford, 
former military men of great experience 
and ability, are certainly qualified to 
make recommendations and to expound 
on those legislative proposals. 

I would point out that while there are 
differences of opinion in this body, 
throughout the country, and I dare say 
among the services, exactly as the Presi- 
dent, as the head of this Government, has 
a responsibility, so each of us in the 
House and Senate has a responsibility as 
well. Although the fact that a man was 
a 5-star, 4-star, or 3-star General or 
Admiral may give him a greater degree 
of ability and understanding based on 
experience, it does not place upon him a 
greater degree of responsibility than is 
upon us. Even if we were Pfc’s, corpo- 
rals, or sergeants, after all we have to 
examine these matters which are brought 
before the Congress for our considera- 
tion. 

I sincerely hope the Congress, which 
has been gradually giving up its power to 
the executive branch, voluntarily and 
involuntarily over the past 30 or 40 
years, will examine this matter in great 
detail to make sure that there is an 
equality of power between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches, and 
that this arrogation of power which is 
taking place under the executives of both 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions will be done away with. 

I point out that under a Democratic 
administration enough money was im- 
pounded to keep this country from 
achieving a Congressional desire of a 70- 
group Air Force. 

Under a Republican administration 
an amendment was offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to provide approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 to keep the Marine 
Corps at its statutory legislative level of 
3 combat-sized divisions and 3 air wings, 
and that money was impounded. 

I further point out that at the present 
time $22.3 million out of the $33 million 
appropriation for use of the National 
Guard in the building of facilities and 
other prerequisites is being impounded 
and held up not in the Bureau of the 
Budget but, as I understand it, in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to comment at 
this point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
when the House passed a bill to provide 
that the strength of the Marine Corps 
should be 200,000 instead of 175,000 and 
that the strength of the Army should be 
increased by 25,000, the Secretary of De- 
fense and officials of the administration 
announced that no matter what Con- 
gress did, they did not intend to bring 
the combatant strength of those 2 
forces to the amounts designated by the 
2 bodies of Congress? 
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Mr.MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That was the continu- 
ation of a pattern which has been in 
existence for far too long. I should like 
to see a good deal of reorganization 
brought into being within the Pentagon, 
itself. Instead of having 30 assistant 
secretaries, why should we not reduce 
the number? Instead of having 790 
commissions, why should we not reduce 
some and abolish others? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the very men who are saying the present 
organization of the Pentagon is ineffi- 
cient are the men who a few years ago 
created the positions for these 31 secre- 
taries, under secretaries, deputy under 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, and 
deputy assistant secretaries? Is it not 
true that the greatest improvement 
which is needed is the elimination of 
that excessive bureaucracy of civilians 
who are trying to serve as military men 
as well as administrators? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course it is. 
It ought to be done within the Pentagon 
itself. That is where the reorganization 
should take place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield in just 
a moment. 

I heartily agree with the Senator from 
Montana. It is extraordinary that the 
very same people who put over the mon- 
strous reorganization a few years ago 
now step out as the great experts to 
divert attention from their own errors 
and to change in vital respects the as- 
signments of roles and missions and the 
power of Congress itself over the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why is something 
not done about the 30 percent of the 
draftees taken into service who have an 
average intelligence quotient of 70 or 
less? The average intelligence quotient 
in the country is between 90 and 110, or, 
roughly, 100. Why do we not do some of 
the things we have started to do under 
the Cordiner plan, so ably participated 
in by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Missouri did a very good job on that, I 
may say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We should give 
these boys something more in the way of 
security, stability, and standing. We 
should raise the standards so that we can 
bring in a better type of person to the 
Army, to do away with the draft en- 
tirely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say, just as the 
junior Senator from Missouri was a great 
Secretary of the Air Force and made a 
great contribution to the Cordiner re- 
port, so we hope his devotion to our coun- 
try will lead him, after mature study of 
this subject, to agree with the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from Ili- 
nois as to the need to protect the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress and the need 
for efficient combat forces to fight lim- 
ited wars. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
make one observation. Let us get away 
from the romanticism of the subject and 
examine the cold, hard facts. I ask 
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Members of the Senate to read the letter 
signed by these two distinguished Sena- 
tors and sent to many Members of the 
Senate, and also my reply, which the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois was 
kind enough to say would follow his let- 
ter in the Recorp, and which was sent to 
all Senators. Then they can determine 
what the situation is. 

I add, with great respect, that no one 
has more admiration for the Marine 
Corps than I; but I believe we have now 
reached the point where we must recog- 
nize, in our Defense Establishment, the 
importance of having our relatively 
small army, an army that can be shipped 
immediately anywhere in the world by 
air, because this is an air age. 

I hope that before we finish the dis- 
cussion, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, and I can arrive at some 
plan whereby the Marine Corps will be 
even more of a factor in the future de- 
fense of our country than it has been 
up to this day—and that will be a large 
order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend from Missouri that 
while he did not openly say so, there 
were overtones to the effect that the 
Senator from Montana and I were pos- 
sibly placing our loyalty to our service 
above loyalty to the Armed Forces of the 
United States. I am sure the Senator 
from Missouri does not really believe 
that. 

It is not only our duty, but our desire 
as good Americans to want that organi- 
zation of national defense which will best 
protect the Nation; and if that requires 
the elimination of the Marine Corps as 
a combat force, the Senator from Mon- 
tana and I are perfectly willing to pay 
that price. 

But in my judgment, in this world 
there is still great danger of limited war. 
In fact, the possibilities of destruction 
through nuclear warfare are so great 
that each side may, in a sense, be im- 
mobilized and prevented, by the fear of 
what may happen, from starting an all- 
out war. 

It is more likely that Soviet aggres- 
sion will take the form of probing opera- 
tions, whether in the Near East or in 
Southeast Asia; and we shall require 
ample and brave forces, equipped to fight 
limited wars, to try to check aggression 
and to prevent a local war from ex- 
panding into a worldwide conflict. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, to 
have efficient, devoted, brave, coura- 
geous, and mobile forces to throw into 
such situations. I make no reflection 
upon the combat abilities of the United 
States Army. 

I know that members of the Marine 
Corps are sometimes disliked because of 
a tendency on the part of some marines 
toward excessive boastfulness. I recog- 
nize that that has been the fault of many 
members of the Marine Corps. I can 
only ask that this weakness be pardoned 
by my friend from Missouri and by the 
Nation as a whole, that we be forgiven 
for the derelictions of manners of which 
some of us may be guilty, and that the 
record of the Marine Corps as a whole 
be examined. 
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I can only say this—and I do not think 
it is false service loyalty which causes 
me to say it—the Marine Corps asks for 
no easy duty. It asks for the most dan- 
gerous duty which can be assigned to it. 
It asks for positions of peril. It asks for 
the opportunity to shed its blood and 
give its life in the service of the country. 
It wants the hard jobs. We believe that, 
within the limitations and weaknesses of 
human fiesh, on the whole we have per- 
formed our duty well in the past. The 
casualties in our divisions have been ex- 
tremely high. We are proud of those 
casualties, because we believe they were 
incurred in a great cause. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me continue, 
please. 

Iam sure that members of the Marine 
Corps will be ready in the future to 
make the same sacrifices. Indeed, they 
are ready to give up their corporate 
existence, if that be necessary, for the 
welfare of the country. But I ask that 
we examine very carefully the question 
whether it is in fact necessary. 

I remind my good friend from Mis- 
souri, and those who may share his 
view, that we are not seeing “bogies” in 
this matter, because in 1947 the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments published a collec- 
tion of documents in Union Calendar 
499, Report No. 961, 80th Congress, ist 
session, in which there is quoted an au- 
thentic memorandum by General Eisen- 
hower, then Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, which stated, among other 
things recorded in this little-known 
memorandum, the following: 

The conduct of land warfare is a responsi- 
bility of the Army. Operationally, the Navy 
does not belong on the land; it belongs on 
the sea. It should have only technical and 
administrative functions on land in connec- 
tion with its headquarters, bases, or other 
naval installations. The emergency develop- 
ment of the marine forces during this war 
should not be viewed as assigning to the 
Navy a normal function of land warfare, 
fundamentally the primary role of the Army. 
There is a real need for one service to be 
charged with the responsibility for initially 
bridging the gap between the sailor on the 
ship and the soldier on land. This seems 
to me properly a function of the Marine 
Corps. I believe the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should give serious consideration to such a 
concept. The need of a force within the 
fleet to provide small readily available and 
lightly armed units to protect United States 
interests ashore in foreign countries is recog- 
nized. These functions, together with that 
of interior guard of naval ships and naval 
shore establishments, comprise the funda- 
mental role of the Marine Corps. When 
naval forces are involved in operations re- 
quiring land forces of combined arms, the 
task becomes a joint land-sea, and usually 
Air Force mission. Once marine units attain 
such a size as to require the combining of 
arms to accomplish their missions, they are 
assuming and duplicating the functions of 
the Army and we have in effect two land 
armies. I therefore recommend that the 
above concept be accepted as stating the role 
of the Marine Corps and that marine units 
not exceed the regiment in size, and that the 
size of the Marine Corps be made consistent 
with the foregoing principles. 
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General Spaatz, commanding general, 
Army Air Force, wrote: 

I recommend therefore that the size of the 
Marine Corps be limited to small, readily 
available and lightly armed units, no larger 
than a regiment, to protect United States 
interests ashore in foreign countries and to 
provide interior guard of naval ships and 
naval shore establishments. 


General Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, also wrote at that 
time: 

The following is proposed for considera- 
tion: * 92 

(1) That the Marine Corps is maintained 
solely as an adjunct of the fleet and partici- 
pates only in minor shore combat operations 
in which the Navy alone is interested. 

(2) That it be recognized that the land 
aspect of major amphibious operations in the 
future will be undertaken by the Army and 
consequently the marine forces will not be 
appreciably expanded in time of war. 

(3) That. it be agreed that the Navy will 
not develop a land army or a so-called am- 
phibious army; marine units to be limited 
in size to the equivalent of the regiment, and 
the total size of the Marine Corps therefore 
limited to some 50,000 or 60,000 men, 


Mr. President, that was the plan of 
General Eisenhower when he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army. It was joined in 
by the Joint Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. The proposal was very clearly to 
confine the Marine Corps to working 
parties, to the handling of supplies on 
the beach, and to guard duty at prisons 
and naval establishments, but for it not 
to be a combat force. That was the pur- 
pose of General Eisenhower in 1946. 
That has been the purpose of the Army 
General Staff for years. I believe it is 
still the predominant purpose of the 
Army General Staff. 

It is my prediction that if we pass 
the bill in the form in which it was 
passed by the House, within a few years 
we shall find that the combat functions 
of the Marine Corps and of naval avia- 
tion will be transferred, and that under 
the present bill it will be almost impos- 
sible for Congress to change the situa- 
tion. 

The proposal for reorganization which 
General Eisenhower advanced in 1946 
failed to be enacted only because Con- 
gress in 1947 said it did not want the 
Marine Corps abolished. It defined the 
roles and missions of the Armed Forces 
in such a way that the Marine Corps was 
kept as a fighting unit, and it defined 
these roles and missions in such a way 
that its combat functions were pre- 
served. It has only been through Con- 
gressional protection that these two arms 
of our combat forces have been main- 
tained. 

If Congressional control is crippled, 
weakened, or completely done away with, 
as the President desires, then we can be 
certain that the Army and the Air Force 
will get control of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and will proceed to reorganize the 
Defense Department along the lines of 
the 1946 memorandum. 

They will do that, believing that they 
are doing the right thing. We in Con- 
gress cannot pass our responsibility in 
that connection on to others. We also 
have the responsibility to defend our 
country. It is a joint responsibility with 
the Executive. 
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If we wish the Marine Corps cut down 
to those functions and eliminated as a 
combat force, the Marine Corps should 
be abolished outright. If the harpies on 
the shore should pluck the eagle of the 
sea, and reduce the Marine Corps to mere 
working parties on the beach and to 
guard duty at naval prisons and instal- 
lations, then it would be better to abol- 
ish the Marine Corps entirely, and to 
have it go down, as a good ship should 
go down, with flags flying. 

However, I do not believe that is the 
desire of the American people. That is 
why I believe that, even in its House 
form, the organization bill is dangerous 
not to the Marine Corps, but to our Na- 
tion. I say that because there is no 
comparable body of men or service which 
seeks for itself the most dangerous du- 
ties, which scorns ease, which believes in 
sacrifices and is ready to lay down their 
lives and be governed accordingly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by Mr. Han- 
son W. Baldwin, which appeared in the 
New York Times of Wednesday, June 25, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 25, 1958] 


Mriurrary’s RIGHT To Sprak—Curers Must 
TELL Virws ON BILLS FREELY IF DEMO- 
CRATIC PROCESSES ARE To SURVIVE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The executive and legislative branches of 
the Government were in conflict again 
yesterday about control of the Nation's mili- 
tary forces. 

This issue—the separation of powers and 
the checks and balances provided by the 
Constitution—is a key controversial factor 
in the President's Pentagon reorganization 
bill. 

The current controversy is an outgrowth 
of the testimony last week of Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Admiral Burke politely but unmistakably 
opposed two provisions of the administra- 
tion’s military reorganization measure. The 
admiral, who is widely respected for his in- 
tegrity and high standards of leadership, 
was then publicly criticized by Neil H. McEl- 
roy, Secretary of Defense. Mr. McElroy later 
tried to reverse the impression his words had 
created and denied a “rebuke” to Admiral 
Burke. 

TESTIMONY SUSPENDED 


Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, then sus- 
pended all testimony of uniformed witnesses 
until, he said, the administration could pro- 
vide assurances these witnesses could testify 
freely “without being threatened overtly or 
covertly.” 

Yesterday’s word from the White House, 
via Republican Congressional leaders, was 
that this could be assured and that no 
threat of reprisal against Admiral Burke was 
ever intended. 

This latest incident in the Pentagon re- 
organization struggle is a direct outgrowth of 
the checks and balances and divided powers 
over the military forces established by the 
Constitution. The Constitution named the 
President as Commander in Chief but Con- 
gress was charged with control of the purse 
strings and with the duty of providing for, 
raising, maintaining and regulating the 

~Armed Forces. 
OATH TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The oath of allegiance of a commissioned 
officer is to the Constitution—in itself ac- 
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knowledgement of the divided powers over 
the military. Each officer therefore owes two 
loyalties—to the orders of the Commander 
in Chief and to the policies laid down by 
Congress to regulate the services. 

This divided loyalty often puts the honest 
and sincere military leader—of whom Ad- 
miral Burke is an outstanding example—in a 
difficult position. It is essential to the con- 
cept of divided powers, to our form of Gov- 
ernment and to the development of sound 
military policies that an officer called to 
testify before Congressiqnal committees 
should be permitted—indeed encouraged—to 
speak frankly and fully. 

An officer of discretion and judgment will 
couch his testimony, of course, in moderate 
and reasoned terms, as Admiral Burke did. 

But if he is not free—before an appropria- 
tion bill or military measure is passed, before 
a reorganization plan becomes law—to pre- 
sent his frank opinions to Congress, whether 
or not they agree with administration opin- 
ions, then the democratic processes as long 
established by the Constitution and by cus- 
tom will be fundamentally altered and Con- 
gress cannot possibly fulfill its duty of con- 
trol and direction over the military. 

Admiral Burke was testifying, before a bill 
became law, against provisions that would 
alter the existing law and would reduce Con- 
gressional control over the military. If this 
bill were passed and if Admiral Burke then 
continued his opposition he would be prop- 
erly subject to criticism, for he would be 
defying the law of the land and his two mas- 
ters—the President as Commander in Chief 
and Congress. But this was not the case: 
he was, in fact, supporting existing law. 

Secretary McElroy, who is also torn between 
two masters and who has been subject to 
great pressure from the White House, must 
now realize that Admiral Burke's duty is not 
to the Secretary of Defense alone, not to the 
President alone, but to a higher and divided 
loyalty. 

This same problem of divided loyalties 
arises almost annually when military appro- 
priations bills are presented to Congress. 
This year, as in other years, the House, after 
hearing exhaustive testimony from many 
military witnesses, provided in some cate- 
gories more funds than the President had 
asked. The President, of course, may decide 
not to spend these funds—as other Presi- 
dents have declined in the past. 


IN EFFECT, AN ITEM VETO 


But, as Samuel P. Huntington notes in 
The Soldier and the State, if ‘‘the President 
has the power to sign an appropriations stat- 
ute into law and then nullify a major policy 
embodied in that statute by refusing to 
spend a substantial portion of the funds ap- 
propriated, he has in effect an item veto.” 

“More than that,” Mr. Huntington con- 
tinued, “he has an absolute veto exercised 
without danger of being overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress. Neither the 
Commander-in-Chief clause nor any other 
clause in the Constitution gives him an item 
veto or an obsolute veto. The constitutional 
authority of Congress to provide funds for 
the military * * * necessarily implies the 
constitutional power to compel the funds to 
be expended. 

“The power of Congress to enforce in- 
creased expenditures is intimately related 
with the legal right and duty of the military 
chiefs to present their professional opinions 
directly to Congress, Their right to appeal 
to Congress becomes a nullity unless Con- 
gress also possesses the right to act upon 
their appeal. These two authorities are in- 
separably connected, and together they are 
essential to the operation of the separation 
of powers. The right of the chiefs to speak 
frankly to Congress has been established in 
law and has been more or less accepted in 
practice.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Record at this point a letter by 
Mr. George Fielding Eliott, published 
in the New York Times of June 26. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 


BURKE TESTIMONY UPHELD—ADMIRAL’s CRITI- 
CISM OF DEFENSE BILL DECLARED IN LINE OF 
Dorr 
(The writer of the following letter is the 

author of numerous books and articles on 

military affairs.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 
Your editorial of June 23 entitled “In the 

Defense Controversy” misses the point at 
issue as to Adm, Arleigh Burke's. testimony 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, in which the Chief of Naval Operations 
expressed frankly his disagreement with two 
sections of President Elsenhower’s reorgan- 
ization plan. 

What is here in question Is not the goals 
of the reorganization plan themselves, but 
the duty of an officer called upon by a com- 
mittee of the Congress to give that commit- 
tee the benefit of his professional judgment 
on questions of military policy. 

The heart of the problem lies in the con- 
stitutional separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment. 

CONGRESSIONAL POWER 


The Constitution, as your editorial does 
not fail to mention, makes the President the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
But the Constitution also vests in the Con- 
gress the power “to raise and support 
armies—to provide and maintain a navy— 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces.” 

How, it may be asked, is Congress to exer- 
cise these powers intelligently if its commit- 
tees cannot call before them the professional 
chiefs of the armed services and seek their 
advice and judgment, based on lifelong sery- 
ice—not only seek that advice and judgment, 
but have it freely and frankly given? 

Admiral Burke, like every other officer 
wearing the American uniform, is under oath 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. Is he just to uphold that 
part of it which says the President is his 
Commander in Chief, and not those parts 
which set forth the powers of Congress in 
relation to the Armed Forces? 

We should keep in mind that the subjects 
on which Admiral Burke expressed disagree- 
ment with the President are of fundamental 
importance to the future military policy of 
the country—and to its security. They are 
provisions of law which give expression to 
Congressional authority over the Armed 
Forces, and protect this expressed Congres- 
sional will from arbitrary nullification by 
the President or his Secretary of Defense. 


FUTURE RESULTS 


If these legal safeguards are removed, the 
results will be felt long after Mr. Eisenhower 
has ceased to be President. They will leave 
the services, their organization, their roles 
and missions, their very existence as separate 
and living entities at the mercy of the wis- 
dom and the purposes of individuals as yet 
unknown to us who may come to occupy the 
office of President or that of Secretary of 
Defense. 


In courageously stating his opposition to 
these proposals, Admiral Burke most cer- 
tainly knew—he had indeed been explicitly 
reminded of the fact by Secretary McElroy— 
that he was taking issue with the President 
in matters where the President entertained 
the most intense feeling. He nevertheless 
felt it his duty to say what he felt when asked 
to do so by the Senators. They as well as 
the President are in their corporate capacity 
a part of the civil power which is the “su- 
perior officer” of the military and like the 
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President have constitutional authority over 
the military forces. 

What under these conditions would you 
expect the admiral to do? Say he believed 
what he does not believe? Refuse to give in- 
formation required of him by Congressional 
authority under the Constitution? Or to do 
just what he did do—speak his mind without 
regard to possible consequences to himself? 

GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT. 

New YORK, June 23, 1958. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 25 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 25, 
1958] 
In ONE VOICE 

Unquestionably, there was some political 
maneuvering in Senator RUSSELL’s tempo- 
rary suspension of testimony by high rank- 
ing officers on the Pentagon reorganization 
bill. But there was some soundness to it, 


Until he receives clear and unequivocal 
assurance that Defense Secretary McElroy 
will not take punitive action against officers 
who testify in opposition to the measure, 
supported by Mr. McElroy and President 
Eisenhower, Senator Russert said that he 
will ask no more officers to testify. 

The chairman of the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee took this step following a 
weekend furor over testimony by Admiral 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, who last 
Friday declined to support all of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for changes in the 
Pentagon. The next day, Secretary McElroy 
said he was “disappointed” at Admiral 
Burke's testimony, and that it was “regret- 
table” he did not support the President. 
This rebuke led to a spate of rumors that 
Burke was on his way out. The Secretary 
later said he meant nothing by his state- 
ment except to express his disappointment. 

But Senator RussELL said that the Secre- 
tary's statement clearly implied that top ofi- 
cers must conform with administration 
policy on defense issues or be purged. 

There will always be a division of opinion 
on the extent to which officers should pub- 
licly support—or oppose—the programs and 
proposals of their civilian chiefs or of each 
other. The Congress, though, has the con- 
stitutional duty of providing for the Armed 
Forces both money and men, and of out- 
lining their areas of responsibility in the 
overall defense plan. Congress can hardly 
carry out this duty without the views of the 
professional officers who, in turn, must carry 
out directives of the Congress through their 
civilian heads. 

In short, responsible officers have a duty 
to warn the Congress and the public of any 
and all pitfalls they may see in plans which 
change armed services procedures. Occa- 
sionally officers abuse this responsibility by 
opposing changes simply because they think 
the changes may affect the prerogatives of 
their particular services. But the Senators 
and Representatives on the Armed Services 
Committees are quite used to this, and they 
usually discount fully that sort of testimony. 

But to gag all officers who are opposed to 
what others seek to do would be a dangerous 
thing for the country. We are not inclined 
to doubt Secretary McElroy’s statement that 
he means no reprisals for unsatisfactory 
testimony. But it would be well for him to 
convince Senator RUSSELL of that. 

It would be well to reassure the country, 
too. For Senator RUssELL has shown, in his 
dramatic cancellation of testimény by all the 
other officers who were scheduled to appear, 
the gs danger in a course of enforced agree- 
ment. 
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And the danger is that it would be useless 
for Congress to question officers on any de- 
fense matters at all if they are forced to 
speak as one voice. e 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In conclusion, I 
should like to say that the efficient de- 
fense of our country is not a matter 
merely of logical organization charts. 
Perhaps from the standpoint of logical 
organization charts there should be only 
one land army. Perhaps the efficiency 
experts will say that regiments simply 
should be numbered and divisions should 
be numbered. 

However, morale and fighting spirit 
are far more important than organiza- 
tion charts. Frequently, we defeat our 
ends by setting up mechanical organi- 
zation charts if we crush the spirit, 
which alone gives life. 

Napoleon said morale was 10 times 
as important as materiel. Men, particu- 
larly young men, fight better if they 
have a loyalty not merely to the Nation, 
but to a unit smaller than the Nation. 
The memory of men in units which have 
given the lives of countless thousands 
serves to ennoble and to give courage to 
the young men who come into a service 
for the first time. Tradition is not dead, 
but instead a living thing. It is present. 
If we destroy that tradition, we destroy 
a part of the strength of the Nation, a 
part of the strength which we may need 
in the days which lie ahead. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that it is not merely service loyalty 
which makes me fearful of the plans 
of the administration. It has within it 
great dangers, particularly when we 
know that behind it is the predominant 
determination of the Army general staff 
to eliminate the Marine Corps as a com- 
bat body and the predominant determi- 
nation of the Air Force to subordinate 


- limited war to all-out war. 


I believe that in the interests of na- 
tional security we should study this mat- 
ter very carefully. 

While I have differed on a number of 
important subjects with the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
while I expect that in the future I shall 
probably differ with him on a number of 
such subjects, I wish to pay tribute to 
him as a great chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and as a devoted 
patriot. 

When the Secretary of Defense made 
his ill-concealed threat to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, the 
Senator from Georgia had the courage 
to say that he would not call any service 
chiefs before the Committee on Armed 
Services until he obtained a written 
pledge that they would not be discrimi- 
nated against if, in response to queries 
they testified honestly. I am not quite 
certain whether Secretary McElroy met 
the Senator’s test in his reply of the 
other day, There are still implied 
threats hanging over the heads of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. 

I hope that when they are questioned 
they will respond with full frankness. 
I am confident that the public opinion 
of this Nation will support them, and 
that the great Senator from Georgia will 
stand fast, as he has always stood fast, 
on this question, to protect the right of 
committees to get honest testimony from 
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the responsible heads of our military 
establishments. 

Mr. President, I now address myself to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 


THE CRIME RATE IN THE NATION'S 
CITIES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment briefly on a table 
which the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for June 23, and which 
appears at page 11899. It shows the 
comparative crime rate of the 34 largest 
cities in the country with populations of 
over 200,000, The cities are rated in an 
order where the city with the highest 
crime rate is first, and the city with the 
lowest crime rate is last. 

Many times I have asked people which 
city is the crime capital of the country, 
and which city has the highest crime 
rate in the country. I have always been 
somewhat chagrined to be told, almost 
without exception, that Chicago is the 
crime capital of the country; and that 
Chicago is the city having the highest 
crime rate. We did have some 15 or 16 
bad years from 1915 to 1931, when Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson was mayor of Chi- 
cago and when Al Capone was the king 
of the underworld. That was a disgrace- 
ful period in the history of Chicago. 

But I take great pride in the fact that 
in 1957 Chicago had the next to the 
lowest crime rate of all the big cities in 
the country. 

Los Angeles had a crime rate of 51 to 
1,000; that is, 51 serious crimes for 
every 1,000 people. Los Angeles headed 
the list. 

It was followed by Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Denver, Seattle, Newark, Houston, Dal- 
las, San Francisco, Oakland, Fort Worth, 
Louisville, and Portland, Oreg. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] the other day was greatly 
pleased to record that Portland was not 
at the top, but was only the 13th in the 
list. 

After Portland, Oreg., came San An- 
tonio, New Orleans, Detroit, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Akron, Toledo, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, New York City, 
Memphis, Philadelphia, Rochester, New 
York, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and then, 
in 33d place—and this does not mean the 
city having the highest crime rate; it 
means the city having the next to the 
lowest crime rate—my city of Chicago, 
with a rating of 12.9 per 1,000, or a crime 
rate only one-quarter the rate of that of 
Los Angeles. 

Buffalo, praise be to that city, had the 
lowest crime rate, 8.5 per 1,000. 

In other words, despite the enormous 
problems thrust upon Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and New York by the influx of Ne- 
groes and whites from the South and of 
Puerto Ricans and Europeans, those 
cities have crime rates which are lower 
than the crime rates of cities from 250,000 
to 500,000 population. Compare them, 
for instance, with cities where the pro- 
portion of such people is much lower. 

If we could get the rates for smaller 
communities, I dare say it would be 
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found that the rates of the larger cities 
would be lower than those of the smaller 
communities. 

Another point is that our metropolises 
are so huge that naturally the absolute 
number of crimes is large. People notice 
the absolute number, but it is the rela- 
tive number which is important. 

I have lived in the city of Chicago for 
almost 40 years. I have mixed in the 
life of my city. I have never seen an 
act of violence; I have never seen a crime 
committed and yet I have moved in all 
sections of my city. 

I want this statement to b> made a 
matter of public record, because just as 
Chicago deserved its bad reputation 
from 1915 to 1931, so today we deserve 
a far better reputation than is accorded 
to us. 

I hesitate to touch upon the next 
point, but perhaps my good and genial 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], whom we 
all love and respect, will understand the 
spirit in which I speak. My party, the 
Democratic Party, has sometimes been 
accused not only of being the party of 
the big cities, but also of having un- 
Savory connections with certain ele- 
ments. 

May I point out that the big cities 
which I have mentioned are under 
Democratic control; that for 27 years 
the city of Chicago has had continuous 
Democratic administrations. However, 
during that period we have reduced the 
crime rate constantly, until now it is 
next to the lowest in the Nation. It is 
a tribute to Mayors Cermak, Kelly, Ken- 
nelley, and our present able and good 
Mayor Richard J. Daley that we have 
reduced the crime rate in the way we 
have. 

I hope, therefore, that our friends on 
the other side of the aisle who study 
these figures will alter some of the 
charges which, out of error, they have 
made in the past, and which from time 
to time they have continued to make 
until now. 


THE INDIANA DUNES 


Mr.. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
days ago, in conjunction with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morsel, and the junior Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. NEUBERGER], I introduced 
Senate bill 3898, directing the National 
Park Service to acquire 3,500 acres of 
land in the Indiana dunes as a national 
monument, in order to prevent the last 
remnant of this great national resource 
from being taken over by the steel com- 
panies. 

Petitions are being circulated through- 
out the country asking Congress to do 
this. Many tens of thousands of signa- 
tures have been obtained. I shall pre- 
sent those petitions sometime in the 
near future. In the meantime, I ask 
that a series of articles and editorials 
endorsing the measure be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the Southtown Economist of 
June 22, 1958] 


SAVE THE DUNES 


All that is left of the original shoreline of 
Lake Michigan in the metropolitan Chicago 
area are the Indiana dunes. To prevent 
destruction of 34% miles of dunes, adjoining 
Indiana Dunes State Park, both Senator PAUL 
DovcLas and Congressman BARRATT O'HARA 
have introduced bills in the Senate and 
House to have this land made a national 
park. 

If the drive to save the dunes fails it will 
do so because private interests seeking to 
locate a harbor and a steel mill there to 
match the Gary steel mills south of Indiana 
Dunes State Park, have a stronger lobby 
than the Prairie Club of Chicago which is 
now circulating petitions to preserve what 
remains of the dunes outside the boundaries 
of the State park. The Save the Dunes 
Council sponsored by the Prairie Club has 
secured 150,000 signatures to petitions urg- 
ing conservation of the Indiana shoreline. 

The council in a brochure said: 

“The charm and character of the dunes 
are unique, there being nothing else in 
this country that combines sandy beach, 
high dunes and natural forests.” 

The dunes are the home of 2,200 forms 
and species of fauna and flora. They are a 
botanical paradise and natural summer 
playground, 

With the possibility of having the most 
beautiful front yard of any city in the 
world, Chicago, more than a century ago, 
gave away its heritage by deeding to the 
Illinois Central Railroad a right-of-way on 
the lakefront on the agreement that the 
railroad would build bulkheads to prevent 
the flooding of Michigan Avenue. 

With this shameful record it is no wonder 
Chicagoans are more concerned about pre- 
serving the dunes than their Indiana neigh- 
bors, who at least made the railroads pay 
for their rights-of-way on the lakeshore. 


[From the Decatur Herald of June 24, 1958] 
ILLINOIS DEFENDERS OF INDIANA DUNES 


Bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress to preserve the Indiana dunes 
area as a national monument. The Senate 
bill was introduced by Senator PauL Dovc- 
LAS, of Illinois, who made an eloquent appeal 
for the preservation of an unparalleled nat- 
ural area along the Lake Michigan shore- 
line, a refuge alike for wildlife and for city 
people. The House bill was introduced by 
Representative Barratr O'Hara of Illinois. 

Both Doveras and O'Hara are Chicagoans; 
both are Democrats. 

But why must Illinois Members of Con- 
gress go to bat for the Indiana dunes? Why 
wasn’t legislation to establish the new na- 
tional monument sponsored by the gentle- 
men from Indiana? 

Senator Douc.as said, in pleading for the 
protection of a small part of the sovereign 
State of Indiana, that he should apologize 
to the Indiana Senators, but he felt the 
issue was of national significance, and the 
Indiana dunes have long been a prime 
recreation area for the people of Illinois. 

That was senatorial courtesy. 

On the other side of the dune is the cir- 
cumstance that a steel company wants to 
build a new plant in northern Indiana and 
Senator Homer CAPEHART, Republican, of In- 
diana, seems to fayor this industrial expan- 
sion which, at the particular site, would en- 
tail the destruction of a natural resource. 

To save the Indiana dunes from industrial 
use, two Illinois Representatives in Congress 
urge that the area be set aside as a national 
monument—that is, a national park. 
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Surely there must be other suitable sites 
for new steel mills somewhere else in Sen- 
ator CargeHart’s Indiana, Meanwhile the 
great sand dues deserve to be protected for 
their own sakes, and for the pleasure and 
enjoyment of all who like to visit them. 
[From the LaPorte Herald-Argus of June 2, 

1958] 


COMMENT ON “SAVE THE DUNES” + 


While the “Save the Dunes” movement, 
spearheaded now by Senator Dovcras’ bill 
to make the last 344 miles of shore line of 
still virgin dunes country east of Ogden 
Dunes a national memorial, or park, has as 
much chance of success as the proverbial 
snowball in the proverbial hot place, still we 
should set the record straight. We should 
realize, all of us, what the issues are. 

Governor Handley and some other politi- 
cal figures, as well as varied business, indus- 
trial, and utilities leaders in Lake and Por- 
ter Counties and in Michigan City, have 
suggested that the Illinois Senator attend to 
his own business in Illinois while Hoosiers 
attend to theirs. While this makes spicy 
reading of the “sick 'em, Joe” variety, it 
doesn't go to the meat of the issue. 

In today’s United States, State lines mean 
very little in communication, transportation, 
recreation, education, culture, industry, 
business. National parks, for example, are 
used and enjoyed by millions of persons 
from every State and many foreign countries. 
They are maintained for the good of all 
people, not alone for Hoosiers, New Yorkers, 
San Franciscans, Texans, Georgians, or any 
other group. To the present Dunes Park, 
along Lake Michigan’s shore, come thou- 
sands of people from Illinois and other 
States as well as Indiana. State parks wel- 
come persons from everywhere. 

Recreation spots, like highways, are for 
the use of everyone. The Federal Govern- 
ment for long years has recognized that 
State Hnes don't count where the pleasures 
of the outdoors are involved. The Illinois 
Senator with his bill for the last dunes rem- 
nant as a national park is using the logic 
of nature’s bounties for all the people. 

Opposed to him and the “Save the Dunes” 
movement are the kinds of interests and 
people who always oppose utilization of 
lands, waters, and natural resources for the 
common good. The story is an old one. 
They argue, and their contention wins sup- 
porters quickly, that the dunes area along 
the lake is needed for steel mills and a Burns 
ditch harbor; that with these additions pay- 
rolls will be assured and material prosperity 
of the three northwestern Indiana counties 
augmented. 

Their argument will prevail, which will 
mean, simply, that one more unique area 
which could be preserved forever in the 
broad public interest will be forever lost to 
a smaller self-interest group. 


[From the Videlle-Messenger (Valparaiso, 
Ind.), June 16, 1958] 
THE HOOSIER DAY 
(By Frank A. White) 

THUNDER OVER DUNES IS GROWING LOUDER 

Clouds are blacker and the thunder is 
louder over Indiana’s sand dunes in a storm 
between our nature loyers and those who 
respect the almighty dollar. The Hoosier 
Day has previously presented the view of 
boosters for the Burns Ditch Harbor to con- 
nect with the St. Lawrence. seaway. Here is 
the other side of the coin, 

Gov. Harold W. Handley and Governor 
Stratton are to meet soon to talk over the 
harbor proposals with their keymen. Gov- 
ernor Handley wants the harbor to be built 
while he is in office. 

United States Senator PAuL Doucias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, has emerged as a top pro- 
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ponent of preserving the dunes. He would 
create an Indiana Dunes National Park. He 
has introduced a bill in Congress to this end. 

Governor Handley is finding, as did his 
predecessor Gov. George N. Craig, that potent 
organizations oppose the harbor develop- 
ment. He cannot still the opposition by 
sending Senator DoucLas a bushel bag of 
sand with the admonition to leave Indiana 
affairs to Hoosiers. 

Among organizations entrenched against 
using a disputed 3% miles of sand dunes, 
belonging to the Bethlehem and National 
Steel Co., are: The Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Park Historic Sites of the Department 
of the Interior; Garden Clubs of Indiana; the 
National Parks Association; Save the Dunes 
Council; Audubon Society; Indiana Federa- 
tion of Clubs, and many others, 

Chicago, hometown of Senator DOUGLAS, 
wants the big harbor and is jealous of Indi- 
ana. Governor Handley holds a harbor is 
vital to economic development and an outlet 
for coal, heavy industry, and agriculture in 
Indiana. 

NATURE LOVERS PRESENT CASE FOR NATIONAL 
PARK 

Senator DovaLas has drawn strong support 
to turn the last remnant of the once 25 miles 
of sand dunes into a scientific marvel of 
nature, flower, and bird refuge. 

The Senate has created a recreational re- 
sources review board and has before it a 
wilderness bill showing a growing concern 
that America may be sacrificing priceless and 
irreplacable areas in the greed for the dollar. 
Stephen T. Mather, public spirited citizen 
who created our national park system, fought 
40 years to have the sand dunes preserved. 
He was making headway when slowed by 
World War I. 

Factory buildings, mills, roads, streets, 
real-estate developments, and industrializa- 
tion, with its noise, pollution of air, and 
water, foot by foot have gobbled up the sand 
dunes. While Chicago residents overrun the 
dunes park, there is more to the story. 

All Indiana parks were gifts of our citizens. 
Richard Lieber, “daddy” of Indiana’s famous 
park system, was superb in raising cash for 
parks. The bulk of the funds that enabled 
Indiana to acquire the scant 3 miles of shore- 
line and Sand Dunes State Park, almost all 
came from wealthy Chicago people, whom 
Lieber solicited. 

Prof. Henry C. Cowles, eminent botanist, 
considers dunes to be without parallel in the 
world for rare plants and bird life. He had 
an assignment to conduct famous scientists 
of Europe on an American tour, They chose 
by poll to visit the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone Park, and the Indiana dunes. 

Senator Dovatas contends that the harbor 
development would eliminate the historic 
trails, upset the botanical and biological ex- 
hibits of nature, close the dunes as a way 
station for migrating birds, drive out wildlife, 
drain the bogs, and eliminate for all time 
the moving, living, shifting landscape that 
has been the source of inspiration to artists, 
writers, and just plain people. 

The Illinois Senator pointed out that the 
dunes, nesting place for more than 100 spe- 
cies of birds, was the highway of Indiana, 
whose trails can still be traced. 

Marquette passed through the dunes in 
1675 and died shortly afterward near Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

La Salle came there in 1677, on his way to 
Montreal. Pontiac captured Little Fort, near 
Tremont, in 1734, In 1781, the Spanish took 
over. 

In 1803, soldiers trod the dunes on their 
way to build the ill-fated Fort Dearborn. 
Nearby, Octave Chanute carried on his glider 
flight experiments. Joseph Bailly lived there 
as the first white settler In Indiana, 

Senator Douc.as asserted: “A nation, to be 
great, must preserve its historical, cultural 
life, and traditions. 
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“The dunes are a symbol of the crisis that 
faces all America. It is as though we were 
standing on the last acre, and were faced with 
a decision as to how it should be used,” 


[From the Chicago Tribune of June 22, 1958] 
SIDELIGHTS From NATION’s CAPITAL 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—All of us have 
friends who can say “go” to us and we are off 
like a racehorse when the starting gate 
opens. It is only after we have sprinted a 
quarter of a mile that we begin to wonder 
what the race is all about. 

Well, I got the “go” from my college friend, 
Joan Hyatt, of Winnetka, Ill. She knew how 
to butter me up best for her current cause. 
She wrote, “I recently saw Lou Holtz on the 
Jack Paar show and he told some old Sam 
Lapidus stories and that made me think of 
you.” Well, let me tell you, the way this 
Hyatt used to tell Sam Lapidus stories. * * * 

As I passed the quarter-mile post, I sud- 
denly realized I was in foreign territory, 
hobnobbing with Senators RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon; WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon; and JAMES E. Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana; not to mention PAUL 
Dovetas, Democrat, of Illinois, whose bill 
it is. 

STATUS AS PARK ONLY WAY TO SAVE DUNES 

The bill in question, No. 3898, now that we 
are nearing the half, has to do with keep- 
ing Bethlehem Steel and a couple of other 
little old steel companies from putting a mill 
in the Indiana dunes. There has been or- 
ganized a Save the Dunes Council, made up 
of authors of nature books, conservation 
officials, artists, women’s federation digni- 
taries—a really weighty list. 

The Indiana dunes, in case anyone is un- 
fortunate enough not to know this area, 
consist of 3,500 acres of beautiful, beautiful 
country. The area is both a wild life and 
city people refuge. The only way to pre- 
vent the steel companies from desecrating 
this tranquil paradise is to make it into a 
national park. 

Upon discovery that among the opponents 
of the Douglas bill is Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, Republican, of Indiana, I can hear 
the arguments now as clearly as if I were 
sitting in the Senate Press Gallery listening 
to the debate this minute. 


CAPEHART WILL STAND UP FOR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Dovctas, with all his bombastic eloquence, 
will paint a picture of the peaceful little 
animal kingdom. He'll quote this and that 
nature authority and conservationist and 
portray the cottager. The steel people will 
become money-mad despollers. 

Then Senator CAPEHART, who tends to 
splutter when he loses his temper, will de- 
fend the reputations of the steel mills with 
righteous indignation and will draw the 
blueprint of the economic gains to the people 
of Indiana. On the other hand, he will in- 
tone, we have the Federal Government once 
more pushing aside private enterprise. 

Basically, issue for issue, an old-fashioned 
Republican would be on CAPEHART’S side, but 
he leaves us occasionally and this looks like 
@ good place for us to leave him. There 
surely must be some place else to locate a 
steel mill. 

Joan said, in her approach to me, “This 
involves crossing party lines, but I decided 
that if my mother would circulate petitions 
and write a glowing letter to Senator Douc- 
LAs, you, being younger and, perhaps, more 
flexible * * +,” That didit. National parks, 
after all, have never been partisan politically. 
This is one thing that even the most ardent 
State righter shouldn't begrudge. 

It'll be interesting to watch the vote. I'll 
bet it won't follow party lines. And I'll be 
there cheering for DOUGLAS, NEUBERGER, and 
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Morse. But, in Washington, nobody is ever 
surprised at anything. 
Bazy MCCORMICK TANKERSLEY. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
point out that some of these articles 
and editorials express cynicism by 
doubting that a measure so obviously 
for the good of the Nation can be passed 
by Congress. But I have a higher opin- 
ion of Congress than have these writers 
and editors. 

I take special pleasure in a letter sent 
to the Chicago Tribune by Mrs. Bazy 
McCormick Tankersley, the niece of 
Col. R. R. McCormick, endorsing this 
proposal and saying that she intends to 
support it. This is all the more pleas- 
ing because neither Colonel McCormick 
nor the Chicago Tribune has ever been 
known as a warm and passionate ad- 
mirer of the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois. Neither, I believe, has Mrs. Tank- 
ersley ever been known as a great sup- 
porter of mine. But one of the proofs 
that ours is a remarkable and fine coun- 
try is that people who differ on many is- 
sues can nevertheless combine on mat- 
ters which they believe to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

I welcome the support of Mrs. Tank- 
ersley in this matter and say that I shall 
be delighted to work with her and her 
friends for the conservation of this area 
for the people of the Nation. 


THE INDIANA DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
to have added as cosponsors of Senate 
bill 3898 the names of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 27, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; 

8.3100. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either directly 
or via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation; and 

8.3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new automo- 
biles in commerce, and for other purposes. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
June 30, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 27 (legislative day of June 
24), 1958: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be United 
States district judge for the northern district 
of California, vice Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr. 
elevated, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Charles Cecil Finucane, of Washington, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Morrough P. O'Brien, of California, to be 
a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring May 10, 1960, 
vice George W. Merck, deceased. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of the National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for terms expiring August 3, 1961: 

Dr. William Bennett Bean, of Iowa. 

Dr. William Walter Stadel, of California. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed 

on the retired list in the grade indicated 


under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962. 


To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. John Howell Collier, 012388, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, 014965, 
United States Army, in the rank of lieuten- 
ant general. 

Maj. Gen. Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892, 
United States Army, in the rank of leuten- 
ant general. 

In THE Arr FORCE 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8294 of title 10, United 
States Code, as modified by section 1 of the 
act of April 30, 1956, chapter 223 (70 Stat. 
119), with a view to designation, under sec- 
tion 8067 of title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be lieutenant colonels, USAF (Medical) 


Philip G. Keil, AO1700467. 
John P. Stapp, AO1766255. 

To be captains, USAF (Medical) 
Erwin A. Eichhorn, AO3042240. 
William K. Haney, AO0821005. 
Robert G. McIver, AO3043191. 
Henry P. Meijer, AO3042223. 
Saul S. Meltzer, AO3041750. 
James N. , 403002103. 
Daniel L, Smith, AO751970. 
Gerald D. Young, Jr., AO3000854. 
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To be captains, USAF (Dental) 

Julian T. Benton. 

Prank A. Colaizzi, AO3001420. 

Charles A. Gutweniger, AO3043064. 

Harley F. Hope, Jr., AO3001209. 

James K. Jacoby, 02273739. 

Kenneth J. Lambert. 

Robert J. Sarka, AO3042476. 

Russell F. P. Staerkel, AO2240593. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 

Godfrey D. Adamson, Jr., AO3011107. 

John H. Affleck, AO3074820. 

Enoch J. Authement, Jr., AO3074720. 

Theodore F. Blackwelder. 

George E. Branam, AO3078043. 

Richard M. Darling, AO3075070. 

William L. Earp, AO3014317. 

Sherman A. Hope, AO3078102. 

Leonard J. Karlin. 

Richard H. Mattson, AO3078101. 

James E. McGuigan, AO3074875. 

Richard G. Onkey, AO3075111. 

Lawrence R. Smith, AO2232855. 

Wim F. van Muyden. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 

Darrell D. Nelson. 

Morris H. Reisbick. 

Raymond J. Sirois, AO3043655. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of title II, Public Law 
737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces Regular 
Officer Augmentation Act of 1956), with a 
view to designation, under section 8067 of 
title 10, United States Code, to perform the 
duties indicated: 

To be major, USAF (Chaplain) 

Frank M. Arnold, Jr., AO472383. 

To be majors, USAF (Judge Advocate) 

Rudolph W. Albrecht, AO790203. 

George G. Garman, AO435074. 

E. Wimer Thompson, AOQ649124. 

To be major, USAF (Medical Service) 

Elvin Robinson, Jr., AO2048129. 

To be majors, USAF (Veterinary) 

Jack A. Rehkemper, AO414014. 

William G. Sullivan, AO294087. 

George O. Thomas, Jr., AO372185. 

Omar G. Werntz, AO394514. 

To be captain, USAF (Judge Advocate) 

Clinton B. Fawcett, AO3016915. 

To be captains, USAF (Medical Service) 

Charles C. Beale, AO1912675. 

Francis X. Nolan, AO2214026. 

Kenneth W. Peters, AO1912363. 

Emmett A. Thornell, AO1912375. 

To be captains, USAF (Veterinary) 

Neville P. Clarke, AO3000641. 

DePaul J. Corkhill, AO2213972. 

Oliver F. Goen, AO509866. 

Maurice S. Verplank, AO1766554. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Veterinary) 

Donald B. Gisler, AO1877021. 

Rudolf A. Hoffman, AO3042977. 

Paul J. Homme, AO3042227. 

Earl C. Pebley, AO3042349. 

Robert E. Pope, AO3043416. 

Richard E. Smith, AO2237634. 

Leo A. Whitehair, AO2253671. 

Joe T. Williams, AO3042690. 

George M. Yarbrough, AO3041931. 

Ralph F. Ziegler, AO3042922. 

The following-named persons for app: at- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 8291, title 
10, United States Code, with a view to desig- 
nation for the performance of duty as indi- 
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cated under the provisions of section 8067, 
title 10, United States Code: 


To be captains, USAF (Nurse) 
Christine Blount, AN764864. 
Margaret J. Cole, AN774415. 

Edith E. Fleming, AN2214334. 
Elizabeth A. Heggy, AN768019. 
Catherine M. Krachenfels, AN2243873. 
Florence T. Marchitelli, AN792174. 
Margaret M. Ryan, AN788583. 

Mary A. Tonne, AN784868. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 
Marilyn J. Beam, AN2242493. 
Carolyn Benefield, AN2242534. 
Eunice R. Casey, AN2243353. 
Mary R. Deffner, AN3045343. 
Eileen H. Foley, AN2243544. 
Dorothy A. Gifford, AN2242060. 
Winnifred E. Gillette, AN2241652. 
Wanda J. Higdon, AN2243958. 
Margaret A. Huston, AN2244314, 
Lillian T. Kapel, AN2241575. 
Ruth M. Lane, AN2243116, 

Rita L. Lewis, AN3075041. 

Laura I. Mace, AN2241574. 

Mary A. McMahon, AN2244559. 
Irene Patnychuk, AN2242584. 
Rosemary Sullivan, AN2242554. 
Peggy J. Tuggle, AN2243072. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 


Doris H. Driggs, AR2241039. 


To be second lieutenant, USAF (Nurse) 
Marcine E. Ruha, AN3074965. 


To be second lieutenant, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 


Renee Gregory, AM3044560. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force, under the provisions of title II, Pub- 
lic Law 787, 84th Congress (Armed Forces 
Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956) : 


To be majors 


Stephen D. Armstrong, AO666505. 
Murray W. Baker, AO819665. 
George C. Bales, AO417481. 

Hal J. Basham, 402058672. 
Vergil H. Bates, AO832988. 

Edgar Bennett, AO730342. 
Robert M. Biesiot, AO777090. 
Carl H. Bjorum, AO888971. 
Rulon D. Blake, AO417144, 

John W. Bohn, Jr., AO386899. 
Norman C. Boomgaard, AO779766. 
Gilbert E. Butler, AO0363375. 
Nunzio B. Ceraolo, AO538068. 
Irvan J. Church, AO0527113. 

Enos L. Cleland, Jr., AO777119. 
Gerald M. Clugston, AO427526, 
Earle M. Cole, AO1697888. 
Thomas Z. Corless, AO567747, 
William H. Cox, AO772298. 

J. Bert Davis, AO2057576. 
William W. Deyerle, AO818499, 
Floyd E. Dixon, Jr., AO0565201. 
George M. Dwight, Jr., AO438319, 
James G. Eakle, AO2056564. 
Ronald J. Fowler, A0583212. 
Roger W. Garrison, AO422964, 
James S. Gist, AO777650. 

John D. Harris, Jr., AO726390, 
Emmett L. Hays, AOT63591, 
Erwin A. Hesse, AO0827204. 
Charles B. Hodges, Jr., AO736521. 
David E. Honadle, AO587232. 
Jimmie M. Jernigan, AO762471. 
Robert W. Johnson, AO778830, 
John H. Jones, Jr., AO815710. 
James S. Keel, AO829686. 
Raymond C. Koorenny, AO692881. 
John J. Krause, AO777340. 

Ladd R. Leder, AO560036. 

Harvey L. Logue, Jr., AO675246. 
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Frank F., Long, AO2036777. 
Edward D. H. Maddox, AO417708. 
Donald F. Martin, AO758595. 
James H. Martin, Jr., AO430831, 
Nicholas M. Masich, AO316144. 
William M. McGuire, AO777747. 
Thomas H. McNeal, AO831450. 
Lex M. Medlin, AO659317. 

James E. Miller, AO316543. 
Whitney L. Morgan, AO831245. 
Herbert H. Morine, AO779944, 
Clifford D. Olesen, AO441277. 
Patrick J. Parlavecchia, AO2057993. 
Clinton A. Parrish, Jr., AO831259, 
Edward H., Peterson, AO549805. 
Wilfred R. Pieper, AO729224. 
Russell M, Pillittere, AO814130. 
Caldwell N. Powell, AO819311. 
Rodney S. Quinn, AO0686362. 
Calvin Samson, AO2045208. 
John F. Schmid, AO777840. 
Andrew Sereg, AO780033. 
Donald M. Silliter, AO576281. 
Delwyn E. Silver, AO436011. 
Kenneth L. Skeen, AO680096. 
Fred R. Spies, AO806000. 

John B. Stewart, AO870960. 


William C. Stewart, Jr., AO428871. 


Donald W. Thompson, AO674082. 
Robert A. Wegner, AO520506. 
William J. White, AO2058053. 
Edward F. Wittel, AO797655. 
Charles V. Wunderlich, AO530748. 
David H. Yoakley, AO804544. 


To be captains 


Sigmund Alexander, AO1860042, 
Thomas P, Anthony, AO2008923. 
Douglas Bailey, AO722238. 
Bicknell K. Beckwith, AO938536. 
George W. Berliner, AO939425. 
William L. Bento, AO2217942. 
Vilas L. Bielefeldt, AO2221872. 
Edgar W. Biggers, Jr., AO1857134. 
Hans Bischofs, AO784842. 
Norman C. Bishop, AO765910. 
Malcolm Blakemore, AO2084652. 
William J. Boatright, AO2231527. 
Paul C. Breazeale, AO1852827. 
James C. Brennan, Jr., AO1863065. 
Garland D. Bridges, Jr., AO1849280. 
William E. Brown, Jr., AO779350. 
William S. Brown, Jr., AO2100004. 
Robert F. Burke, AO2088708. 

John J. Byrne, AO943042. 

John B. Cantrell, AO1860240. 
Kenneth R. Carman, AO938456. 
Herbert G. Carnathan, AO1865253. 
John A. Chevrier, AO2221899. 
Charles B. Clontz, AO2081900. 
Raymond E. Cole, AO835755. 
David L. Cook, AO942870. 
Richard J. Corbett, AO701727. 
Robert V. Crandall, AO1903847. 
Boyce L. Creswell, AO1910900. 
Carl M. Davidson, AO938606. 
Ignazio R. DeBelles, AO1859811. 
Robert B. Eckles, AO742983. 
Harold M. Evans, AO1847845. 
Norman J. Farrell, AO1849579. 
James R. Fenn, AO2221837. 

Mark S. Foldy, AO2221839. 
Franklin M. Foster, AO1910974. 
Jack C. Frank, AO830198. 
Stanley D. Gallaway, AO940812. 
Floyd E. Gori, AO1857550. 

Ernest E. Grinham, AO2088428. 
Richard T. Groves, AO941056. 
Alan K. Gunnell, AO1847656. 
Thomas W. Haislip, AO1907713. 
Humphrey J. Hancock, AO2095544. 
Paul G. Hanson, Jr., AO1904877. 
Donald H. Haralson, AO1904714. 
James A. Hays, AO2221800. 

Wayne H. Hemm, AO2221801. 
Louis E. Herrick, AO1849754. 

Wylie W. Hoffman, AO1907645. 
Joseph D. Horvath, AO2082273. 
Robert F. Houlahan, AO783991. 
Carlton E. Houser, AO2221847. 
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Ben H. Houston, AO1850984. 
Robert H. Houy, AO2087050. 

Van Hugo, Jr., AO715105. 

John R. Hull, Jr., AO2206680. 
Dean L. Jessen, AO2067508. 
Edwin W. Johnson AO1858330. 
Glendon T. Johnson, AO2215962. 
Leroy M. Kirstein, AO839113. 
Russell S. Keney, AO820030. 
Leroy M. Kirstein, AO839113. 
Edward J. Kosmerl, AO2090588. 
Garo Krikorian, AOQ1864598. 
James L. Laney, AO1855112. 
Donald J. Larson, AO775056. 
George T. Leach, Jr., AO1852153. 
James T. Leibrock, AO2221809. 
Harry F. Lenahan, Jr., AO2217742. 
Donald G. Liggett, AO695674. 
Jesse C. Locke, Jr., AO1910987. 
Jesse L. Lockyer, AO941317. 

Ellis R. Loree, AO772860. 
William R. Lounsbery, AO02076671. 
Charles M. Lowe, AO1848283. 
Robert MacDonald, AO2221886. 
Harold W. Mason, AO1849681. 
Charles W. Maultsby, AO1910993. 
William A. May, Jr., AO942761. 
Otis E. McCain, AO1846936. 
Robert E. McCollester, AO691453. 
John H. McElthaney, AO1907739. 
William R. McKanna, AO1907748. 
Sidney L. McNeil, AO2231334. 
Harold R. Miller, AO1848451. 
Donald W. Moore, A0943953. 
Thomas T. Mounts, AO1910994. 
James S. Nash, AO2093637. 
Edward E. Nowogroski, AO1910996. 
Barry O'Grady, AO2221813. 
Harold K. Paris, AO764149, 

Paul W. Pietschner, AO2101113. 
James D. Pirie, AO689640, 

Paul R. Pitt, AO2221857. 

Thomas D. Price, AO842702. 
Robert E. Proctor, AO810563. 

Ira J. Purdy, AO766686. 

David D. Rines, AO1910998. 
Lyman W. Rothwell, AO1848872. 
Armand G. Rowley, A0939290. 
Charles S. Rushton, AO1999643. 
Leslie G. Rutherford, AO2221819. 
Paul J. Salemi, AO1847760. 
Joseph E. Simanonok, AO820337. 
Guy L. Smith, AO2235611. 

James L. Smith, AO1849504, 
Elmer F. Stapher, AQO940871. 
Floyd C. Starbuck, Jr., AO1853154. 
Paul Swearingen, AO1854804. 
Jack W. Taylor, AO2215176. 

Earl W. Uphouse, 401858619. 
Luther H. Waechter, AO2221867. 
Wesley R. Wallis, AO1856308. 
James V. Webster, AO2221826. 
Robert V. Wendt, AO1911007. 
Oddis E. Whittington, AO1905822. 
David W. Wilcox, AO2221896. 
Jessie B. Williams, AO1911008. 
Richard K, Wilson, AO1854050. 
Sigurd J. Wingard, Jr., AO941659. 
Kenneth C. Wood, AO1859507. 


To be first lieutenants 


Lee R. Allison, AO3033030. 
Glenwood J. Anderson, AO2204607. 
John R. Ave, AO2204470. 

John C. Bailey, Jr., AO3026765. 
William R. Bjerstedt, AO3026612. 
Thomas O. Calvit, AO3026525. 
Oswald M. Castro, AO3008670. 
Leslie C. Conwell, AO3026561. 
Edward A. Cope, AO3026913. 
Thomas P. Dickson, AO2211900. 
Robert D. Donaldson, AO3039995. 
James E. Dormann, AO2211992. 
Francis E. Dunlap, AO3039817. 
David H. Eddy, AO3040138. 

Fred W. Ermel, Jr., AO3040459. 
William A, Fendrick, AO3039198. 
Robert J. Finn, AO3033253. 
William O. Fischer, AO02206498, 
Ronald P. Fleet, AO3039821. 

Ray F. Fox, AO3040283. 


Therman E. Frazier, AO3040284. 
William L. Gibson, AO3040353. 
Robert E. Gille, Jr., AO2210141. 
Charles T. Goforth, Jr., AO3027728. 
James M. Greer, AO2211660. 

Jay G. Hale, AO3026957. 

Albert E. Haydel, Jr., AO2211580. 
Samuel P. Herod, AO3040222. 
Joseph R. Horton, AO3040362. 
Joe A. Howard, AO3040143. 

Louis N. Hughes, AO3040007. 
Gilbert E. Johnson, AO3030677. 
Walter W. Kangas, AO3026666. 
Kenneth A. Kirkpatrick, AO2212049. 
James F. Kunkel, AO3031018. 
Algimantas J. Kuprenas, AO3026873. 
Wayne A. Lanphear, AO3040470. 
Carl L. Leggett, AO3040365. 
William B, Lehman, AO3040048. 
Howard T. Lenz, AO3040235, 
Francis J. Long, AO3026602. 
Robert P. McGroarty, AO3026734. 
Jack L. McMullen, AO2211696. 
Richard S. Murray, AO3040026. 
Benoni Nowland IV, AO03026738. 
Clyde R. Robbins, AO2207014. 
Eugene D. Robinett, AO2212000, 
Floyd D. Rough, AO2206236. 
William H. Sanders, AO3026745. 
Dale M. Slaughter, AO2211722. 
Delmar B. Spivey, AO03026746, 
James E. Stinson, AO3026705. 
Stephen L. Sutton, AO2211703. 
Thomas J, Tolliver, AO3040493. 
Theodore J. Trapp, AO2211413, 
Edmond J. Tremblay, AO2210363. 
Ronald E, Trickey, AO03040385. 
Thomas J. Turnbull, AO38039795. 
Dewain C. Vick, AO3040590. 
Andrew D. Walker, AO3040183. 
Roger O. Warloe, AO2211704. 
Gerald S. Watson, AO3037685. 
John T. Watson, AO2210138. 
Robert O. Weidenmuller, AO2208705. 
William R. Wiseman, AO2211869. 


To be second lieutenants 


Distinguished Officer Candidate Graduates 


Donald O. Aldridge, AO03087638. 
Paul W. Anderson, AO3087652. 
Grady Cook, AO3087861. 


- Richard O, Cruciani, AO3087879. 


Robert N. Detelich, AO3087891. 
Donald B. Harrelson, AO3087922. 
Marvin W. Lintner, AO3087953. 
Gene A. Sherrill, AO3100998. 
Monroe T. Smith, AO3101020. 


Distinguished Aviation Cadet Graduates 


Eugene T. Adair, AO3081188. 
Arthur C. Aho, Jr., AO3080673. 
Richard H. Brodeur, AO3081276. 
Kenneth J. Bunch, AO3080925. 
Laurie A. Bunten, AO03080348. 
Earl E. Chapman, Jr., AO3081454. 
Willard T. Chapman, AO3080911. 
David K. Clarke, AO3080474. 
Richards W. Claxton, AO3081215. 
Darby L. Clendennen, AO3080956. 
John H. Cook, AO3080957. 
Richard T. Dillon, AO3081022. 
Donald E. DuBoise, AO3081023. 
John P. Egan, Jr., AO3081170. 
Robert C. Englert, AO3080839. 
Rodney E. Fant, AO3080930. 
Dietrich E. Frank, AO3081050. 
Norman E. Gerity, AO3081222. 
Kenneth M. Gopsill, Jr., AO3081211, 
Mirl J. Hacking, AO3080632. 
Richard J. Hardin, AO3080684. 
William P. Harwell, AO3081066. 
Albert F. Hastings, Jr., AO3081090. 
Gail D. Helvie, AO3080783. 

Peter C. Hoag, AO3081476. 

Jerry D. Hodgson, AO3080635, 
John T. Hudgins, AO3081442. 
Larry E. Hudson, AO3080958. 
Robert G. Jerman, AO3080637. 
Edward J. Kelly, AO3081382. 
Frank Kirmss, Jr., AO3080687. 
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Ralph Kozler, AO3081249. 

James R. Kroppach, AO3080660. 
Carl A. Leaver, AO3081444. 
Truman W. Lifsey, AO3080827. 
Carl W. Lonnberg, AO3080992. 
Ronald H. Lord, AO3080977. 

Willis Y. Lyon, AO3080762. 

Robert M. MacIntosh, Jr., AO3080654. 
Donald R. Mack, AO3081359. 
Philip L. Misenheimer, AO3080788. 
Phil E. Mitchell, AO3081273. 
Leonard W. Morgan, AO3080942. 
Robert F. Murdoch, AO3081274. 
James W. Noblitt, AO3081480. 
Frederick R. Nordin, AO3080812. 
Arthur F. Pearson, AO3080980. 
Harold A. Phelps, Jr., AO3081157. 
Robert D. Rasmussen, AO3080913. 
Gary L. Retterbush, AO3081176. 
Bradley A. Rice, AO3080665. 

Gerald F. Ridley, AO3081400. 

Alan B. Romig, AO3080666. 
Theodore A. Rutherford, AO3081485. 
Robert B. Sand, AO3081469. 
Clifford R. Sanderson, AO3081266. 
Joachim E. Scholz, AO3081161. 
Jack I, Simmons, AO3080734. 

Lee E. Sorensen, AO3081391. 
Arthur R. Sprott, Jr., AO3081189. 
Richard A. Stevcason, AO3080851. 
Richard C. Storr, AO3081487. 
Samuel F. Sylvester, AO3081354. 
Gordon M. Walcott, AO3081195. 
Carleton B. Waldrop, AO3080971. 
Nathan L., Walker, AO3080648. 
Courtney E. Weissmueller, AO3080794, 
Vaughan L. Wells, Jr., AO3081490, 
John C. Williams, AO3080921. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, the following-named distin- 
guished military students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
of second lieutenant, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of title II, Public 
‘Law 737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces Regu- 
lar Officer Augmentation Act of 1956): 


Donald I. Aadland Ray M. Bowen 
Gerald G. Ackerson George K. Boyer 
Kenneth B. Adams John E. Brasure 
David A.Aggerholm Anton D. Brees 
Brian L. Akers Jerry R. Brenden 
William M. Aldred, Jr. Gerald J, Brenny 
Melvin A, Allen Peter E. Brinkman 
Park O. Ames Jack D. Brooks 
Frank J. Andre, Jr. Hayes R. Bryan 
Reynaldo A. Anllo William W. Bryan 
Harold L. Arner Lorens Q. Brynestad 
Robert T. Ault Bernard B. Burnett 
Dean L. Baerwald George C. Burrus 
Wiliam D. Bailey, Jr. Donald L. Burton 


Gary S. Baker Marcius R. Butterfield 
Doyle E. Balentine James G. Cairns, Jr, 
Robert J. Balhorn Duncan W. Campbell 


George D. Ballentine Gary L. Campbell 
William K. Barlow Jobn E. Cannaday, Jr. 
George L. Barnes Mark W. Cannon 
Benjamin H. Barnette, Wayne T. Carothers 
Jr. Gary R. Carr 
Don T. Batson Arthur F. Carter 
Gerald C. Bauknight Clyde W. Carter 
Robert F. Beckett Robert L. Chappelle 
Cletus A. Belsom Bruce E. Church 


John H. Benjamin 
Charles E. Bentz 
Robert M. Berg 
John T. Berry 
Edward J. Biron 
Gary W. Bitton 
John C. Blake 
Roy G. Blake 
William C. Blanken- 
ship, Jr. 


John A. Ciucci 

John W. Clark 
Ronald E, Clark 
Samuel H. Clarke, Jr. 
Edward M, Clarkson 
Jonn F, Clouse 
Gordon T. Clovis 
Bobby E. Cochran 
Robert B. Coolidge 
Walter M. Costello 


Arnold W. Blomquist Benjamin D. Crane 


Gordon E. Bloom 
Paul A. Blystone 
John E. Boehm 
Robert M. Bonacker 


William I. Creveling 
Reynolds L, Criswell 
Tommy K. Crowe 

Chesley K, Culp, Jr. 


Robert E. Culton 


Peter J. Horne 


Donald A, Cunning-John R. Howell 


ham 
Jay L. Cunningham 


Lawrence C. Curtis, Jr. 


Jerry F. Daley 
Gordon P. Darling 
Ernest J. Davenport 
Troy H. Davidson, Jr. 
Sedley C. Davis 
James A. DeGiovanni 
Robert A. DeLapp 
Carl W. Demidovich, 
Jr. 


John P. Huddle 
Arch W. Hunt III 
Ralph P., Hunt 
Phil C. Hurley 
James W. Hurt III 
J. W. Inman 
Joseph R. Irwin 
Ronald L, Ivy 
Ronald A. Iwasko 
William K. James 
Arlen R., Johnson 
Raymond L. Johnson 


Dennis N. deMontigny Maurice B. Johnston, 


Donald L. Denton 
Allen J, DeRiemacker 
Karsten Dierk 
Douglas C. Dillon 
Robert T. Dodd, Jr. 
Richard E, Dodge 


Harold D. Dortch, Jr. 


Raymond E. Doyle, Jr, 
Patrick Duffy 
Armand E. Durrieu 
Allen M. Easterling 
Leslie G. Ebeling 
John A. Eichler 
Jerald W. Ellington 
John E. Emmons 
John E. Endicott 
James G. Espey III 
Donald J. Evans 
James C. Fairchild 
Thomas G. Farrell 
Gary T. Fenske 
David Ferruzza 
James R. Firestone 
Milo L. Fischer 
Roger B. Fleming 
Ronald L. Flesch 
Jimmie J, L. Foster 
Arnold K. Fowler 
Raymond W. French 
John C. Frishett 
Douglas A. Frost 
Charles E. Gane 
John A. Giacobbe 
Gary D. Gibson 
Edward N. Giddings 
Shelton B. Gillam 
Edwin E. Gould 
Oscar D. Graham 
Jobn R. Grandrimo 
Douglas C. Greene 
George H. Grimes, Jr. 
David B. Griswold 
William J. Grove, Jr. 
William A. Grow, Jr, 
William B. Gullett 
James O. Gundlach 
Ronald E. Hagler 
Joseph W. Haley 
Arthur D. Hall 
Gordon L. Hall 
William S. Hall 
Alfred P. Hallam 
James F. Hamill 
Donald L. Hamilton 
Edward C. Handly 
Gary D. Hansen 
Adrian M. Harrell 
Donald R. Harrell 
James W. Harrill 
Ronald R. Harrington 
Roy V. Harris, Jr. 
Howard F. Hatch 
Darrell G. Hatcher 
James R. Hawkins 
Hubert R. Hayworth 
Howard J. Hazlett, Jr. 
Donald L. Heiliger 
George K. Hemphill, Jr. 
Ray C. Henderson 
Billy J. Henkener 
David L. Hetzel 
James T. Hewitt 
William L. Hiner 
James B. Hinton 
Robert E. Hite, Jr. 
Winford E. Holland 
William J. Holzknecht 


Jr. 
Joe D. Jones 
William R. Joyce 
Jackie G. Junkin 
John A. Keating 
Frank N. Kelley 
James D, Kellim 
Michael C. Kerby 
Donald J. Ketter 
Milton D. Kingcaid 
Donald B. Kirby 
Richard C. Koch 
John L. Kraft 
Frederick A. Krause 
Martin E. Kravarik 
Marvin Kravitz 
Armin A. Krueger 
Howard L, Kucera 
John L, Kurzenberger 
William E. Kuykendall, 

Jr. 
Logan W. Kyle 
Donald E. LaCosse 
Carroll F, Lam 
Thomas R. Lampel 
George P. Lanceskes 
Peter A. Land 
David M. Lane 
Joel V. Langord 
Donald L. Lantz, Jr. 
Robert J. Larison 
Larry L. Larsen 
Chester W. Leathers IL 
Joseph R. Lee, Jr. 
Victor T, Lee 
John F. Lennon 
Charles S. Lessard 
George A. Lewis 
Donald L. Lindemann 
Robert W. Lindemuth 
Jay F, Lindsey 
Jerome J, Lohr 
Michael J. Long 
Ray B. Long 
James A. Loynd 
John D, Ludwig 
Donald M. MacKay 
Allen V. Mahan 
Donald M. Majors 
Tracy J. Mandart, Jr. 
Philip W. Matos 
Robert M. May 
Charles N. Maynard 
William S. McCallum, 

Jr 


Peter E. McCourt 
James T. McDaniel 
James A. McLauchlin 
Charles D. McMullan 
Jon R. McMurtry 
David N. Milburn 
Wayne L. Miles 
Edward H. Miller 
Paul M. Miller, Jr. 
Richard L, Miller 
Robert J. Miller 
William H. Miller 
Fredrick C. Moors 
Clifford P. Mouton, Jr. 
Arlie L. Mustoe, Jr. 
Charles F. T. Nakarai 
Raymond P. Naton 
Irvin S. Naylor 

Lorin J. Nelson 
William F. Nesbitt III 
Richard D. Ness 
Peter C. Noebel 
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Lawrence J. Null 
William N. Obermyer 
Dennis J. O'Brien 
Robert K. O'Connor 
Kenneth J. Orne 
John ©. Ostrom 
Richard T. Owens 
Dennis G. Pace 

John M. Palms 
Robert F. Panella 
Frederick F. Y. Pang 
Everette F. Parker 
Louis T. Parker, Jr. 
Lawrence L. Patton 
Ronald L. Perry 
Frederick C. Phillips 
Richard R. Post 
William H. Potter, Jr. 
David S. Powers 
Robert J. Pranger 
John C. Price 

Carle A. Privette 
Vernon K. Prueitt 
Daniel W. Pruitt 
Robert R. Rankine, Jr. 
Donald L, Rans 

John E. Rasmussen 
Edward L. Ray, Jr. 
Gary G. Ray 

Richard G. Reid 
Larimore A. Redinger 
Robert R. Reining, Jr. 
Norman L. Retherford 
Billy J. Rhoten 
Stanley D. Rice 
Arthur M. Richard 
Charles W., Richey, Jr. 
George M. Riddle 
Robert E. Riecker 
Wilton E, Riggers 
Charles E. Roberson 
Brooke D. Roberts 


June 27 


Carl M. Smith 

Roger J. Smith 

Chester P. Smither, 
Jr. 

William L. Spearman, 
J 


T. 
David L. Souder 
William P. Speight 
Philip O. Staas, Jr. 
Roy M. Stanley 
David A. Staver 
James R. Stear 
Martin W. Steen 
Jerome P. Stein 
Joħn R. Stell 
Jack A. Strom 
Gerald A. Stuart 
Otto J. Stupka III 
Edward W. 
Summerhill 
John D. Sutherland 
Alfred E. Tarr 
Donald J. Taylor 
Arthur V. Tennyson 
Gary E. Thomas 
Norris D. Thomas 
Thomas S. Thorpe 
Philip W. 
Timmermans 
Wayne R. Topp 
Paul R. Tregurtha 
Marvin L. Trice, Jr. 
Frank W. Turner 
John A. Varela 
Richard F. Veit 
Joseph B. Verna, Jr. 
Richard W. Vetter 
John R. Viegas 
Frank C. Vogel, Jr. 
John H. Voorhees 
Robert N. Voshell 
Frederick J. 


Andrew T. J. Robinson Wagner, Jr. 


John H. Rodgers 
Robert J. Roetcisoen- 
der 
Gerald P. Rooney 
Harold G. Routon 
Ralph A. Rowley 
Edward J. Rudzinski 
Horace L. Russell 
Gary A. Salman 
William W, Sanford 
Albert L. Sasseville 


Walter A. Saunders, 


Jr. 
Newell G. Savage 


Loreley O. Wagner 
Kirk T. Waldron 
Bert N. Walker 
Ronald B. Walker 
Donald T. Ward 
Claudius E. Watts III 
William G. Weaver 
David J. Wege 

Larry L. Weidkamp 
Martin E. Weinstein 
Arlo P. Wenstrand 
James C. West 
John R. Wheatley 
James E. White 


Eugene D. Schalten- John W. Whiteaker 


brand 
Everett S. Schleter 
Ralph R. Schneider 


Charles J. Whitsett 
John C. Wiesner 
Norbert T. 


Russell R. Schoonover Williams, Jr. 


Thomas R. Schornak 
Phillip A. Schorr 
Minot K. Schuman 


Jerry F. Wiseman 
Samuel B. Witt III 
Bohdan D. Woloshyn 


Raymond G. SchwartzRobert R. Wunderlich 
ped G. SenseneyEdward W. Wyatt 


Joseph M. Senyk 
William C. Shaffer 
Stephen A. Showers 
Richard W. Shriber 
William B. Sides 
Paul L, Singleton 
Charles R. Skinner 


William S. Yancey 
Chauncey O. Yingst 
Vance A, Zartman 
Albert R. 

Zimmerman, Jr. 
Walter J. 

Zimmerman, Jr. 
Alan R. Zoss 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adms. Frederick W. McMahon and 
Austin K. Doyle, United States Navy, to be 
placed on the retired list with the rank of 
vice admiral under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
the following-named officers for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, I nominate them to have the grade, 
rank, pay, and allowances of vice admiral 
while so serving: 

Rear Adm. Roland N. Smoot, United States 
Navy. 


1958 


Rear Adm. Frederick N, Kivette, United 
States Navy. 

Rear Adm. William C. Cooper, United 
States Navy. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 

William H. G. FitzGerald, of Connecticut, 
to be Deputy Director for Management of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
in the Department of State. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn 
from the Senate June 27 (legislative 
day of June 24), 1958: 

POSTMASTER 


Leo W. McDonough to be postmaster at 
Kellogg, in the State of Minnesota, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JUNE 27, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 2: 7: The Lord give thee 
understanding in all things. 

Almighty God, Thou art always near 
unto us with Thy heartwarming and en- 
couraging presence when our days are 
filled with strain and stress. 

May we go forth into the hours of this 
new day with eager and earnest minds, 
strongly fortified in faith. 

Give us the grace and strength which 
redeems us from weakness and weariness 
and recharges us with renewed hope. 

Take away the mists from our eyes and 
all malice from our hearts as we strive to 
gain for ourselves and mankind the vi- 
sion and the blessings of the more abun- 
dant life. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S.1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

8.3975. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a flreproof annex building for 
use of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Washoe reclamation project, Nevada 
and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project. 


PHYSICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN 
THE FIELD OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 

direction of the Committee on House 

Administration, I call up the resolution 

(H. Con. Res. 325) and ask for its imme- 

diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That the Joint 
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Committee on Atomic Energy be authorized 
to have printed for its use 10,000 copies of 
the public hearings on physical research 
program as it relates to the field of atomic 
energy, held by the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development during the 85th 
Congress, 2d session; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee be 
authorized to have printed 10,000 copies of 
the report on the above hearings; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee be 
authorized to have printed 2,000 copies of 
the index of the above hearings. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Ohio tell the House the occa- 
sion for this resolution? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. This resolution 
is submitted by Mr. Price from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who 
asked to have printed this study on the 
physical research program as it relates 
to atomic energy. This study is one 
that it is thought will be very helpful to 
scholars and researchers in universities. 
There is considerable demand for the 
study. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It appears that the 
Joint Committee wanted this done badly 
and it was voted out unanimously. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Pi motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


CHARLES MARION RUSSELL 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 82) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and 
acceptance of the statue of Charles Marion 
Russell, to be presented by the State of Mon- 
tana in the rotunda of the Capitol, together 
with appropriate illustrations and other per- 
tinent matter, shall be printed as a Senate 
document., The copy for such Senate docu- 
ment shall be prepared under the super- 
vision of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 3,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document, which 
shall be bound in such style as the Joint 
Committee on Printing shall direct, and of 
which 100 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 1,200 copies shall be for the 
use of the Members of the Senate from the 
State of Montana, and 500 copies shall be for 
the use of the House of Representatives and 
1,200 copies shall be for the use of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Montana. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
4 a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ENTITLED “CIVIL RIGHTS, 1957” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 87) to print additional 
copies of the hearings entitled “Civil 
Rights, 1957” for the use of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings of its Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights entitled “Civil Rights, 1957,” held 
during the 85th Congress, 1st session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COMMITTEE TO SIT DUR- 
ING SESSION OF THE HOUSE TO- 
DAY 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on the District of Columbia may sit dur- 
ing general debate in the House this 
afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12695) to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-rate tax 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2025) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12695) to provide a one-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain excise-tax rates, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Src. 4. Repeal of taxes on transportation 
of property. 

“(a) Repeal: Effective as provided in sub- 
section (c), part II (relating to tax on trans- 
portation of property) and part III (relating 
to tax on transportation of oil by pipeline) 
of subchapter C of chapter 33 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby repealed. 
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“(b) Technical amendments: Effective as 
provided in subsection (c): 

“(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out 
“ ‘Subchapter C. Transportation.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Subchapter C. Transportation of persons.’ 

“(2) Subchapter C of chapter 33 of such 
Code is amended by striking out the table of 
parts for such subchapter and the heading 
of part I of such subchapter, and by striking 
out the heading of the subchapter and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“ ‘Subchapter C—Transportation of Persons.’ 
“(3) Section 4292 of such Code (relating to 


State and local governmental exemption) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 4292. State and local governmental 
exemption. 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be im- 
‘posed under section 4251 or 4261 upon any 
payment received for services or facilities 
furnished to the Government of any State, 
Territory of the United States, or any politi- 
cal subdivision of the foregoing or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.’ 

“(4) Section 6415 of such Code (relating 
to credits or refunds to persons who col- 
lected certain taxes) is amended by striking 
out ‘4271,’ each place it appears therein. 

“(5) Section 6416 (a) of such Code (re- 
lating to credits or refunds of certain taxes 
on sales and services) is amended by striking 
out ‘or 4281’. 

“(6) Section 6416 (f) of such Code (relat- 
ing to credit on returns) is amended by 
striking out ‘or section 4281’, and by striking 
out ‘by such chapter or section’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘by such chapter’, 

“(7) Section 7012 of such Code (cross ref- 
erences) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (i) and by redesignating subsection 
(j) as subsection (i). 

“(8) Section 7272 (b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to penalty for failure to register) is 
amended by striking out ‘4273,’. 

“(c) Effective Dates.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the repeals and amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall apply only with 
respect to amounts paid on or after August 
‘1, 1958. 

“(2) In the case of transportation with 
respect to which the second sentence of sec- 
tion 4281 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 applies, the repeals and amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall ap- 
ply only if the transportation begins on or 
after August 1, 1958.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the title of the bill be amended to 
read as follows: “An Act to provide a 
one-year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates, and to provide for the repeal of 
the taxes on the transportation of prop- 
erty.” 

W. D. Mitts, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

CECIL R. KING, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

Ricuarp M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Harry F. BYRD, 

ROBERT KERR, 

G. A. SMATHERS, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide 
a one-year extension of the existing cor- 
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porate normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill added a new section providing for the 
repeal of the taxes on the transportation 
of property (including coal and oil by pipe- 
line) and on the transportation of persons. 
Under the amendment, the repeal would be 
effective with respect to amounts paid on 
or after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 10 days after the 
date of the enactment of the bill for, or in 
connection with, transportation which be- 
gins on or after such first day. 

Under the conference agreement, the 
taxes on the transportation of property (in- 
cluding coal and oil by pipeline) are re- 
pealed, in general, effective with respect to 
amounts paid on or after August 1, 1958. 
Under the conference agreement, the exist- 
ing tax on the transportation of persons is 
retained without.change. 

The Senate amendment to the title of the 
bill conformed the title to the Senate 
amendment to the text of the bill. Under 
the conference agreement the title of the 
bill is amended to read as follows: “An act 
to provide a one-year extension of the ex- 
isting corporate normal-tax rate and of cer- 
tain excise-tax rates, and to provide for the 
repeal of the taxes on the transportation of 
property.” 

W. D. MItts, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

Cect R. Kina, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

RıcHaRD M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
before the House at the moment is the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12695) which passed the House recently, 
providing for the extension of certain 
expiring excise-tax rates and the pres- 
ent 30-percent corporate normal-tax 
rate. 

You will recall when the bill was con- 
sidered by the House it did not contain 
any provision for the reduction of any of 
the taxes presently levied. The matter 
reached the other body where an amend- 
ment was adopted in two parts, the first 
part of which provided for the repeal of 
the Federal excise taxes on the trans- 
portation of property, coal, and oil by 
pipeline. The second part provided for 
the repeal of the transportation tax on 
persons. 

The conference report that we bring 
back to you is unanimous, signed by all 
the House conferees, and provides for 
the repeal of the excise tax on the 
transportation of property, which is 3 
percent, the transportation tax on the 
shipment of coal, which is 4 cents per 
short ton and the transportation of oil 
by pipeline which is 4% percent. 

The other body agreed to recede from 
its position with respect to part of its 
amendment, namely, that eliminating 
the 10-percent tax on the transportation 
of persons. As we entered this confer- 
ence we were advised that the loss of 
revenue entailed in the amendment as 
passed by the Senate would be $710 mil- 
lion in a full year. The conference re- 
port that we bring to you in addition to 
providing for revenues in the amount of 
about $212 billion through the exten- 
sion of expiring tax rates involves a loss 
in revenue of some $485 million in the 
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course of a full year attributable to the 
repeal of the taxes on the transportation 
of property. 

I doubt that there is justification, Mr. 
Speaker, for us to take much time in a 
discussion of the conference report be- 
cause it has been rather widely adver- 
tised as to what the conference commit- 
tee did. We opposed the reduction of 
revenues at this time through a tax re- 
duction. I still feel it is inadvisable to 
reduce revenues at this point for the rea- 
sons which I gave in presenting the 
matter to the House at the time we con- 
sidered the bill initially. 

It is quite evident to me that in the 
course of this fiscal year and the one 
coming up:beginning on July 1 this Gov- 
ernment will operate in the red by at 
least $15 billion. Whatever tax reduc- 
tion voted will therefore cause an addi- 
tion in whole or in part to the public 
debt that is already in excess of $275 bil- 
lion. I want to impress upon the mem- 
bership of the House that before this 
session of the Congress adjourns it will 
be necessary for us to further increase 
the debt ceiling if the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to pay the bills that will be 
presented to the Treasury for collection 
before we get back here in January 1959. 

We agreed to the reduction involved 
in repeal of the taxes on the trans- 
portation of property in conference be- 
cause of the insistence on the part of 
the conferees from the Senate that they 
could not pass this bill through the 
Senate, in their opinion, without some 
concession being made by the House 
with respect to the tax on the trans- 
portation of property. They agreed to 
recede, as I say, on the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons. I was not willing to 
accept the full amendment, and they 
were willing to give on that part of it. 

Now, I am sure there are some who are 
agitated because we would not accept the 
elimination of the transportation tax on 
persons. I know there are many who 
have wired to Members of the House that 
it would be advisable for the House to 
take off the transportation tax on per- 
sons at this time. I cannot put that 
tax in the same category as the tax on 
transportation of property. I said in the 
statement I made to you in connection 
with this matter when it was before the 
House initially that I did admit that the 
transportation tax on property is in a 
category by itself. Everybody pays the 
cost of that tax in some way, because it 
goes directly into the cost of the trans- 
portation of everything that we use, in- 
cluding food and medicine. So, if we 
can justify a loss of revenue at this time 
for any purpose, I think it would be in 
connection with the tax on the trans- 
portation of property. 

But, let me ask you whether or not we 
would be justified in eliminating the tax 
on transportation of persons when 85 or 
86 percent of all transportation of per- 
sons is through privately operated vehi- 
cles and not through commercial vehi- 
cles, and when we could not in the course 
of this action take the tax off of the local 
telephone service which is paid by mil- 
lions of people if they do nothing more 
than call their next door neighbor. Now, 
to me that is the most discriminatory 
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tax that we have left in the field of 
excises, and it is far more justified in 
elimination, in my opinion, than is the 
passenger tax on transportation of per- 
sons. 

Thus, I was satisfied when the Mem- 
bers of the other body said that they 
would recede from their amendment on 
the transportation tax on passengers. 

The result of the conference action 
does have certain benefits, because if this 
conference report is adopted the most 
onerous of all the Federal excise taxes 
will be repealed. The Federal tax on the 
transportation of property is the least 
defensible of all the existing excise taxes. 
Its burdens are borne by every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
It follows every transaction from the be- 
ginning to the end—from raw material 
sources to the consumer. It is the only 
Federal excise tax which is imposed upon 
the necessities of life—upon food and 
medicine—even upon shelter in that all 
building materials shipped in the 
United States are subject to its provi- 
sions. While all excise taxes are objec- 
tionable in that they have the effect of 
altering methods of production and do- 
ing business, the Federal excise tax on 
the transportation of property is the 
worst offender in this respect. Because 
it does not apply to transportation 
which is not for hire, it encourages those 
concerns which have the capital to do so 
to buy their own transportation facili- 
ties. In doing so it directs business away 
from the common carriers of the United 
States, and at the same time places the 
small-business man who is not in a posi- 
tion to acquire his own facilities at a 
competitive disadvantage as compared to 
businesses strong enough to do so. Asa 
consequence, public carriers have great 
difficulty in maintaining adequate serv- 
ice and to the extent to which they op- 
erate under decreasing cost conditions, 
their rates must tend to rise to offset the 
lower volume of business. In addition, 
the tax on the transportation of property 
tends to alter the location of industry in 
an artificial way. The tax falls heavier 
on long hauls than on short hauls, and, 
to the extent that freight tariffs tend to 
be discriminatory on a geographical 
basis, the discrimination is exaggerated 
by the imposition of the tax. 

If conditions in the United States 
were different today, I am sure that 
every Member of this House knows that 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
would have long since reported a bill to 
repeal the Federal excise tax on the 
transportation of property. Regretably 
the fiscal position of the Treasury did 
not permit us to do so. The deficits 
which today threaten have deprived the 
Members of the House of an opportu- 
nity of voting on the repeal of this tax 
independently. This I regret, and I am 
sure that I am joined by every member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in expressing such regret. However, 
confronted as we are with the fact of 
the Senate action, I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Before closing I would like to explain 
that the repeal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of property and coal will be 
effective with respect to amounts paid 
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for such transportation on or after 
August 1, 1958. In the case of transpor- 
tation of oil by pipeline, under the sec- 
ond sentence of section 4281, the re- 
peal will be effective only with respect to 
transportation which begins on or after 
August 1, 1958. This difference arises 
from the fact that a tax on the trans- 
portation of oil by pipeline is imposed 
whether or not such transportation is 
for hire or whether it is undertaken by 
a person who owns his own facilities. 

So, I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House will agree to the conference re- 
port, which, as I said, is unanimously 
brought to the House by the House con- 
ferees, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the conference report on H. R. 
12695. I regret the fact that it is neces- 
sary to provide for the extension of those 
Korean-war rate taxes that will be ex- 
tended for an additional year under the 
provisions of the bill. On the other hand, 
I know the membership of the House will 
be grateful for the opportunity to vote 
for the repeal of what in my judgment is 
the most unsound tax existing in our 
Federal tax structure—I refer to the 
Federal excise taxes applicable to trans- 
portation of property. 

There is only a limited time for debate 
on this conference report and so in order 
to give opportunity to the many others 
who wish to speak on this matter I will 
make my remarks very brief. 

With respect to amounts paid on and 
after August 1, 1958, for the transporta- 
tion of property, including coal and oil by 
pipeline, the existing property transpor- 
tation taxes will no longer be applicable. 
It was my hope that the conferees would 
also agree to the repeal of the 10-percent 
tax on transportation of persons. Many 
of the arguments that can be made in 
behalf of repealing the property taxes 
can also in my judgment be presented 
with equal persuasion in behalf of the 
repeal of the tax on transportation of 
persons. Despite the fact that the con- 
ference report does not provide for the 
repeal of the 10-percent tax on trans- 
portation of persons, I will still support 
the approval of the conference report on 
the ground that it is a very significant 
step in the right direction. 

The conference committee was in- 
formed that the full year revenue effect 
of repealing the property transportation 
taxes would be approximately $485 mil- 
lion. It is my view that the revenue loss 
will be less than this amount because of 
the beneficial effect the repeal of these 
taxes will have on the economy generally 
and upon small business and agriculture 
in particular. 

I know that the membership of the 
House has been impressed with the argu- 
ments weighing in favor of repealing the 
transportation taxes and will welcome 
this opportunity to vote in favor of this 
conference report. I would have pre- 
ferred that this repeal provision origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. 
In this connection I would like to give 
deserved credit to my able and esteemed 
Republican committee colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], 
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for the outstanding presentation and 
work he has done in executive sessions 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
meetings on small-business legislation to 
have included in that bill provisions re- 
pealing the taxes on transportation of 
property. He has worked effectively and 
diligently to this end so that the House 
may have an opportunity to work its 
will on this subject and so that this tax 
which has a particularly severe impact 
on small business could be removed from 
our tax structure. I would also like to 
commend by particular reference my fel- 
low Republican conferee on H. R. 12695, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srvpson], for the very able and effective 
contribution he made to the compromise 
solution developed in conference. I know 
that he too wishes we had been success- 
ful in retaining in the bill the repeal of 
the tax on transportation of persons. In 
general, I would commend the many 
other Members of the House who have 
worked to bring about the repeal of the 
taxes that are being repealed today. 

I will close by urging the adoption of 
this conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge my colleagues in the 
House to support the conference report 
on H. R. 12695. It represents a depar- 
ture from the practice which has been 
forced on the Congress of continually in- 
creasing taxes, or of letting the existing 
onerous tax burden remain as it is in 
disregard of whether the tax burden is 
one which produces difficulty with re- 
spect to our economy. I recognize that 
in view of the heavy expenditures of 
government the revenues of government 
must remain high. 

I maintain, and I am sure most Mem- 
bers of Congress agree, that there are 
some areas of our economy in which the 
tax burden is so great that among other 
consequences the revenues which the 
Government receives are less than 
would be received if by sound tax adjust- 
ment we would change some of the exist- 
ing tax burdens. The wise adjustment of 
the taxes would lead to an impetus and 
stimulation of business. 

I suggest that the result of this con- 
ference report will with respect to the 
transportation of freight, with respect to 
that portion of the burden of the trans- 
portation of freight which rests upon 
every individual citizen of the country, 
provide a significant benefit and at the 
same time will cost the Treasury less in 
revenue loss than is presently estimated. 

The taxes which we have recommend- 
ed be repealed are taxes upon the trans- 
portation of freight by any and all 
means. They constitute a tax which is 
imposed not once upon an article at the 
time an article originally enters the 
stream of commerce; it is imposed upon 
the article and those items which go to 
the manufacture of that item every time 
one of those articles or its components 
are moved. It becomes a tax upon a tax. 
It pyramids. It is a drag upon and a de- 
terrent to business. It is a tax which 
perhaps should not have been imposed 
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in the first place. The tax on the trans- 
portation of persons should have been 
included in this conference report. I 
wish it had been repealed, too. But this 
compromise agreement deserves the sup- 
port of the House because it relieves 
from the burden of the tax those who 
ship freight regardless of the means by 
which it is transported. 

It is no suggestion of objection to the 
lifting of these taxes to observe that 
there are many other items which like- 
wise should have the tax burden im- 
posed on them changed or shifted. I 
recognize, as I am sure each Member 
of the House does, that there are many 
other areas in which by wise tax adjust- 
ment we ameliorate the burden of tax 
and thereby increase the economic ac- 
tivity within that field with the result 
that the Federal Treasury would get 
more money. 

In urging my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives to support this con- 
ference report, I would be remiss if I 
were not to commend to my colleagues 
the outstanding contribution made to 
the conference result by the distin- 
guished ranking Republican House Mem- 
ber of the conference, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. It was my 
privilege to serve with him as a conferee 
and to assist his energetic and vigorous 
efforts to have the compromise solution 
contain the maximum possible repeal 
of the transportation taxes. I am sure 
everyone recognizes from Mr. REED’S 
consistent record that he is not given 
to the advocacy of unsound fiscal ac- 
tion. No other man has served in this 
House with a greater record of fiscal 
responsibility and more diligent work in 
behalf of balanced budgets than has Mr. 
Reep, But as a wise student of Federal 
tax policy Mr. REED has long recognized 
that an unsound tax is not a good rev- 
enue producer for the Federal Govern- 
ment and is a bad deterrent to the dy- 
namic growth of our economy. Mr. REED 
is also a man with a deep and sincere in- 
terest in the welfare and vitality of our 
small business community. Because of 
these convictions in which all of us 
can concur, Mr. Reep provided the lead- 
ership in the conference that resulted 
in the agreement as it is presented to us 


today. 

I urge that this conference report be 
accepted; that a recognition be paid 
to the realization that in this one field 
we have made a beginning wherein, by 
reducing taxes, we are creating an en- 
vironment which should bring about in- 
creased revenue by leading to a pickup 
in the moving of the freight in this 
country. This will help all those who 
transport the freight, yes, but it will 
also help the taxpaying people by re- 
ducing the cost of the things which 
they buy. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
‘yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee who has worked so 
effectively to bring about the repeal of 
these transportation taxes. 

- Mr. BAKER. Iam verry happy that 
this bill repeals the 3-percent transpor- 
tation tax on property, and the 4-cents- 
per-ton transportation tax on coal. 
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This action will be very helpful to our 
Nation’s economy. I hope we can soon 
repeal the transportation tax on per- 
sons. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the only reason I have taken this time 
is that I do not want this matter to 
pass as if there is unanimity. I appre- 
ciate that the conferees were presented 
with the practicality of a situation, and 
I confess that if I had been acting in 
the capacity of a conferee, which im- 
poses certain peculiar duties and respon- 
sibilities to the membership of the House 
on the part of a Member, I probably 
would have gone along with this decision. 
But I do believe it is important to reg- 
ister a negative point of view, particu- 
larly as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am opposed to this con- 
ference report for the reason that I do 
not believe it is proper for the other 
body to place a rider that is not ger- 
mane onto a tax bill. Constitutionally, 
tax bills must originate in the House. 
Some time this House, I believe, even 
though it may require sitting for many, 
many months, is going to have to in- 
sist on its constitutional position. The 
failure to do so leaves its member- 
ship unable to fulfill the functions the 
Constitution contemplated. The basic 
theory of having tax bills come to the 
floor of the House under a closed rule, 
which theory I reluctantly agree to, is 
completely vitiated by allowing the Mem- 
bers of the other body, operating under 
the open rule, to place on subject matter 
ungermane to the tax bill the House has 
originated in the bill. , The present case 
is a classic case. The transportation tax 
was not one of the taxes which was due 
to expire June 30 and, therefore, was not 
one of the taxes extended in the tax bill 
the other body had under consideration. 

Another reason I am opposed to this 
particular conference report is that, 
although I agree that the tax on trans- 
portation of freight is probably, in my 
judgment, at any rate, the most uneco- 
nomic of taxes and should be repealed, 
there are so many other areas that cry 
for relief it is difficult to select one over 
the other. I was quite active in propos- 
ing and supporting an amendment to the 
small-business tax bill to repeal the tax 
on transportation of freight. I felt con- 
fident that this was germane to a tax 
bill to assist small business, inasmuch as 
the transportation of freight tax pecu- 
liarly hits small business more heavily 
than big business. Big business could 
avoid the tax simply by operating its 
own fleet of trucks. I think the Ways 
and Means Committee would have re- 
ported out this feature in the bill, and 
so we would have attained the results 
we seek in a proper and orderly fashion. 
I particularly see no excuse whatsoever 
for the removal of the tax on transpor- 
tation of coal and oil by pipeline. Fipe- 
lines are not in any poor economic situa- 
tion that has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee. 
In my judgment, this should not be in 
this bill because pipelines apparently do 
not have the problems that the commit- 
tee knows exists in the field of transpor- 
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tation by truck and rail. Certainly, 
if these problems exist, the Ways and 
Means Committee should examine into 
the matter before we legislate on it. Mr. 
Speaker, for those reasons I shall vote 
against the conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their own remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to support the conference report 
which is now before the House for con- 
sideration. I believe that the provision 
repealing the 3-percent transportation 
tax on property is a real step forward. It 
marks the end of a tax which has been 
maintained long after the reason for its 
adoption has vanished. 

Since the end of World War II, this 
tax has effectively stymied much-needed 
expansion and modernization of our 
transportation facilities. In particular, 
it has had an adverse effect on the rail- 
roads and certainly has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the problems currently be- 
setting this mode of transportation. 

As a westerner, I welcome an oppor- 
tunity to vote for the removal of this 
tax. Probably more than any other sec- 
tion of the country, the West has suf- 
fered the adverse effects of this discrimi- 
natory excise. As Oregon producers are 
separated by vast distances from many 
of the Nation’s principal markets, they 
must bear the burden of high freight 
rates in order to compete with more fa- 
vorably situated growers and producers. 
To this geographic handicap, however, 
the Government has added yet another 
burden, for the 3-percent excise tax has 
resulted in a pyramiding of high freight 
costs. Its repeal will mean much to 
agricultural producers and lumber indus- 
try in the District I represent. 

My only regret is that the conference 
report on this legislation does not con- 
tain a provision for the removal of the 
10-percent tax on the transportation of 
passengers. It is indeed paradoxical that 
we should continue a tax designed to dis- 
courage travel when we are seeking 
means of revitalizing and expanding our 
economy. Travel has a great role to play 
in realizing this goal and I can conceive 
of few better ways to encourage it than 
to repeal this 10-percent excise. Conse- 
quently, I am hopeful that in the near 
future this tax will also be repealed. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as I stated 
on the floor of the House on March 17, 
when a number of my colleagues and I 
took the floor to protest the extension of 
the excise tax on automobiles, their parts 
and accessories, and I was asked by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] 
about my views on the excise tax on 
transportation, I stated I favored the 
elimination of such tax. It is my belief 
today that the tax on both passenger 
travel and freight should be eliminated, 
and I regret that the other body has re- 
ceded from its original position concern- 
ing this matter and the repeal of the tax 
on passenger travel has been eliminated 
from this report. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe all of us can 
sense the feeling of the House here today 
that this report is going to be adopted. 
Although I favor the repeal of the tax 
on freight, I must join a minority of my 
colleagues and vote ‘‘No” upon this 
conference report. 

I shall vote “No” as a protest to the 
extension of the excise tax on automo- 
biles, their parts and accessories. On 
several occasions, particularly on March 
17 and June 5, I participated in the de- 
bate here on the floor concerning this 
most discriminatory tax. 

The original reason for the enactment 
of the excise tax on automobiles, their 
parts and accessories, is now the very 
reason why it should be repealed. 

This conference report here today in- 
cludes the extension of this discrimina- 
tory tax on automobiles, their parts and 
accessories. It is my belief that the 
automobile industry would benefit con- 
siderably by the repeal of this tax. This 
is not just an Indiana and Michigan 
problem. It affects the economy of the 
entire country. The automobile produc- 
tion lines need to start moving again so 
that men might go back to work. The 
elimination of the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles, their parts and accessories, 
would help reduce the price of automo- 
biles and the public again would begin 
purchasing automobiles in quantities as 
in the past. A number of the automobile 
manufacturers have stated they will pass 
on the saving that would result from the 
elimination of this tax to the purchaser. 
In my own District the president of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. wired me last 
March, when we were discussing this 
matter on the floor, as follows: 

Sours BEND, IND., March 17, 1958. 
Congressman F. JAY NIMTz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Downward revision or elimination of the 
excise tax upon automobiles enacted during 
a wartime emergency should increase the sale 
of cars and have a stimulating effect on the 
economy of the whole Nation. One out of 
every seven jobs in the Nation is dependent 
upon the automotive industry. The business 
that creates these jobs has slowed today. 
The effect is apparent. 

Studebaker-Packard will pass on to its 
dealers any reduction in auto excise taxes 
50 they in turn may pass it on to the cus- 
tomer; thus, the general public can promptly 
benefit and the constructive effects be felt 
swiftly by the entire country. This im- 
portant action should be taken without delay 
and should be made retroactive on all unsold 
new car inventories so that while legislation 
is pending potential retail buyers will be 
assured they will not be penalized by buying 
now. As a resident of South Bend you are 
aware of what elimination of this tax would 
mean to our neighbors and friends. 

HAROLD E. CHURCHILL, 


Mr. Speaker, although this conference 
report is most attractive, because it elim- 
inates the 3-percent tax on freight, I 
cannot vote for it because the conference 
report includes the extension of this dis- 
criminatory excise tax on automobiles, 
their parts and accessories. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I, for one, have been growing 
increasingly disturbed over the prospect 
for a Federal deficit of from $2 billion to 
$3 billion in the current fiscal year ending 
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June 30, and the much more disturbing 
prospect for a possible $10 billion deficit 
in fiscal 1959. Certainly this means that 
all of us in this body must be constantly 
vigilant to avoid any legislative action 
that would add to the inflationary dan- 
gers inherent in this situation. 

That is why, along with the majority of 
the House, I recently voted for an exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and certain other excise-tax rates. 
I did so reluctantly, knowing full well 
that the American taxpayer longs for 
and deserves tax relief, but it seemed to 
me that such relief cannot be given by 
any simple tax cuts across the board in 
these days of increased defense spending 
and deficit financing, but rather through 
a complete overhaul of our entire Federal 
tax structure with a view toward weeding 
out the many existing inequities, and the 
long-range view of restoring the incen- 
tive motive to the individual wage earner 
and businessman. 

It is my understanding that the repeal 
of the 3-percent excise tax on freight 
transportation, the 4-cents-a-ton tax on 
hauling coal and the 414-percent tax on 
transportation of oil by pipelines will 
cost the Treasury about $485 million a 
year, and presumably add several hun- 
dred millions to our anticipated deficit 
for 1959. 

But, if this action will have the effect 
of giving some desperately needed aid and 
relief to our railroading industry by giv- 
ing them a better chance of keeping 
freight business and making them better 
able to compete with other private car- 
riers, the benefit will be well worth the 
cost. 

In a brief statement at the opening of 
yesterday’s session, I indicated to the 
House the tremendous importance of the 
railroading industry to my Congressional 
District, both as a taxpayer and an em- 
ployer, not to mention the value of the 
services it renders to my constituents and 
to the various business and industrial in- 
terests in the District. There is no need 
to reiterate the figures I stated yesterday, 
but surely I am convinced, as I believe 
the great majority of us are, that this tax 
repeal is one step we must take to save 
the railroads from bankruptcy or govern- 
mental operation. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I will support 
the conference report. 

Realizing that the liberal tone of this 
session of Congress in new money ap- 
propriations will result in a considerable 
deficit and a consequent increase in the 
national debt, loss of revenue following 
repeal of excise tax on transportation 
will mean very little in the overall credit 
position of the United States Treasury. 

On the other hand, relief from this 
tax will set a long-awaited trend toward 
relieving the public of nusiance taxes 
which add considerably to the consumer 
cost of most commodities in common use. 
I believe it would be greatly in the pub- 
lic interest if all transportation taxes 
were repealed. 

Repeal of this tax will afford the hard- 
pressed coal industry a measure of re- 
lief in areas where the delivered prices 
of their product are in direct competi- 
tion with residual fuel oil and other 
liquid fuels. 
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It is my opinion that if the Con- 
gress would adopt a no-deficit policy and 
will hold appropriations to anticipated 
income the general economy of the Na- 
tion would so improve as to make the im- 
position of excise taxes unnecessary. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the conference committee for recom- 
mending the repeal of taxes on the trans- 
portation of property, including coal and 
oil by pipeline, to become effective August 
2, 1958. Personally, however, I wish 
that the existing tax had been removed 
from the transportation of persons as 
well. 

These excise taxes were imposed 
largely for the purpose of relieving our 
overburdened transportation system 
from a load it could not carry. Now 
just the opposite situation has arisen— 
there is not ample load to be carried due 
to restrictions and taxes which have 
tended to make the railroads noncom- 
petitive. As a result seven railroads tes- 
tified they will go out of business this 
year unless they get help and thousands 
of deserving railroad employees are out 
of work. 

These taxes not only place the rail- 
roads in a poor bargaining position but 
contribute materially to the rigidity of 
prices and the rising cost of living. The 
conference report is another refreshing 
step toward reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing and in the interest of the consuming 
public. I hope, therefore, that we will 
adopt it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the House, 
on June 5, considered, under a closed 
Tule permitting no amendments, H. R. 
12695, the bill to extend for 1 year cor- 
porate and excise taxes at their present 
rates. The Senate, in considering this 
bill on June 19, voted for an amendment 
to repeal the 3-percent tax on freight 
transportation and the 10-percent tax on 
transportation of passengers. 

The conferees of the two Houses have 
met and agreed to a repeal of the freight 
tax, including the movement of coal and 
oil by pipeline, but have recommended 
against repeal of the tax on passenger 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
will accept this repeal of the freight tax. 
The tax was imposed during time of war 
to limit the use of our transportation 
facilities. ‘Today, a decade later, the 
cause of the tax has been removed, but 
our people are still burdened with a tax 
which has a cumulative and repressive 
‘effect. 

It is an established fact that the rail- 
road industry is in such deep troubles 
that drastic steps are needed to restore 
vitality to this once-strong servant of 
the Nation if it is to survive and con- 
tinue to serve our needs. 

Repeal of the tax is important to 
another industry in my State—the coal 
industry, which, like the railroads, has 
come upon exceedingly hard times. Re- 
moval of the 4-cents-per-ton tax, and 
the general 3-percent tax, should have a 
very helpful and encouraging effect on 
the expanded shipments of coal. 

But this tax is felt not only by the 
transportation and coal industries, but 
by every citizen in the land. It is a tax 
imposed upon our entire economy be- 
cause it is applied to every item subject 
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to freight transportation—and what item 
is not?—in raw-material stages, from 
producer to distributor, to retailer. It 
applies to all basic items—steel, lumber, 
coal, concrete. It is a tax imposed on 
everything people use. The repeal of 
this tax will benefit our entire economy 
at a time when there exists a great need. 

Repeal of the freight tax will benefit 
not only the railroads and truckers. It 
will benefit all small business, which has 
been placed at a great disadvantage by 
this tax as compared with big business, 
which has resorted to purchasing its 
own motor vehicles for shipping its 
goods, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
conference report as a means of im- 
proving the economic welfare of all our 
citizens. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, this conference report is one 
of mixed blessings. It repeals one tax 
that should be repealed, but extends 
some others that should not be extended. 

When the House considered this 
Proposition earlier, I objected to an ex- 
tension of these Korean wartime emer- 
gency excise taxes on automobiles, and 
other items. I thought then and I think 
now that they are bad taxes. But the 
House saw otherwise and voted to ex- 
tend them all. 

Now, on the second time around, the 
situation is only slightly better; but it is 
at least slightly improved. The trans- 
portation excise tax is repealed. ‘To vote 
down the report is to vote against the re- 
peal of this tax, and, unfortunately, a 
conference report cannot be amended. 
So, I shall vote to accept this conference 
report regretfully. A half loaf is better 
than none, It is obvious that it is the 
only thing we are going to get, and, at 
least, it repeals one excise tax. 

Mr, MORANO. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from the First District of Con- 
necticut, the distinguished Representa- 
tive May is unavoidably absent. If he 
were present I am authorized to say that 
he would join with me in support of this 
conference report. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased that the con- 
ferees have recommended elimination 
of the excise taxes on transportation of 
property. I urge the adoption of the 
conference report. In so doing, I in no 
way minimize the importance of repeal- 
ing the tax on transportation of persons. 
I am disappointed that such is not in- 
cluded in the conference report. The 
-tax on transportation of persons should 
be repealed for the very same reasons as 
ou tax on the transportation of prop- 
erty. 

On May 13, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
7470 to do this, at the same time that I 
introduced bills to eliminate the taxes 
on transportation of property. I sin- 
cerely hope and request that the Ways 
and Means Committee give its immedi- 
-ate and favorable attention to this legis- 
dation. The tax on transportation of 
‘persons is unfair and discriminatory. It 
has been properly characterized as a 
see America last tax. I sincerely urge 
that immediate attention be given to its 
repeal. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
‘Speaker, I strongly favor the adoption 
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of the conference report and express 
my thanks and appreciation to the con- 
ferees. I know that the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means have a 
very difficult job and that they cannot 
always bring about the tax reduction 
bills which many of us desire. 

The present conference report will re- 
peal the vicious 3-percent tax on trans- 
portation. This tax should never have 
been enacted, in my opinion, and now 
that it is to be repealed we have cause 
to rejoice. I do not believe the removal 
of this tax will reduce the money now 
rolling into the Treasury. On the con- 
trary I believe the removal of this tax 
will greatly stimulate business and in so 
doing will increase the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s income. 

I had been hopeful that the 10-percent 
tax on persons would also be removed 
and I am sorry that this could not be 
done in the bill now before us. I also 
feel that if the passenger tax were also 
eliminated it, too, would add to the 
Treasury’s total income because the re- 
moval of this tax would greatly stimulate 
travel and thus increase earnings and 
additional jobs. 

As the Representative of the fourth 
largest railroad center in the Nation I 
can assure you that the conference re- 
port which abolishes the 3-percent 
transportation tax will be very welcome 
to the people I represent. They join me 
in saying, “Thank you.” 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the House-Senate con- 
ference committee is quite encouraging, 
since I advocated the repeal of the 3 per- 
cent transportation tax during the de- 
bate on the excise tax extension legisla- 
tion. At that time I said that it was 
ridiculous for us to permit a continua- 
tion of this unfair tax which has been a 
burden to the railroad industry and at 
the same time to propose a billion-dollar 
subsidy for the railroad industry in the 
form of a Government-guaranteed loan. 

I also want to congratulate the con- 
ferees for their keen judgment which 
they exercised in the elimination of the 
tax of 4 cents a ton on coal. This has 
been a tremendous burden on the sick 
coal industry and has encouraged the use 
of other forms of energy. I hope that 
this will serve as an incentive to many of 
our industrial plants to consume larger 
quantities of coal. This will greatly as- 
sist in restoring jobs for many of our 
miners in the coal-producing areas of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, while I concur with the 
action taken by the conferees, I feel it is 
extremely regrettable that additional tax 
relief was not granted in this area. It 
seems to me that we should eliminate or 
substantially reduce the 10 percent tax 
on passenger travel, telephone service, 
and new automobiles. 

I have consistently favored the reduc- 
tion of these taxes, as I felt that they 
were unjust and unfair. This reduction 
would substantially aid in curtailing the 
present recession. I have never, and do 
not now support any sweeping tax-re- 
duction program, since it does not seem 
practicable in light of the Nation’s 
budgetary requirements. However, I 
know of no other area where a tax elimi- 
nation or reduction could accomplish so 
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much across-the-board relief and at the 
same time least disturb the Government's 
revenue flow. 

When a family purchases a new car 
they pay approximately $200.in Federal 
excise taxes. If this tax were elimi- 
nated, the family would have $200 more 
to spend for other consumer items. If a 
family buys $200 worth of public trans- 
portation they pay a tax of $20. If the 
10-percent tax on transportation were 
eliminated this $20 could be spent for 
other items such as lawn furniture or 
clothing, and would thus help in moving 
goods from the manufacturers’ and 
merchants’ shelves. 

While I am in full support of this con- 
ference report, I hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will take action at a 
future time to give additional excise tax 
relief, It would be a swift and direct way 
to strike at the recession, and this relief 
would be felt by all of our citizens 
throughout the entire country. 

On this basis, I urge that the automo- 
bile tax be reduced or eliminated and 
that the 10 percent passenger transpor- 
tation tax be completely removed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this occasion to comment 
with respect to my vote on the adoption 
of the report of the conferees now before 
us. 
My opposition is a sincere one. The 
relief it provides is not enough. In my 
opinion, not only should this bill provide 
for the elimination of the excise tax on 
passenger travel as passed by the Senate, 
but, as I have stated here in the House, 
so many times before, we should be pro- 
viding tax relief for our depressed auto- 
motive industry, which is so vitally re- 
lated to the welfare of our national econ- 
omy. For these reasons, my vote is in 
protest to further extension of the auto- 
mobile excises and I wish to make it very, 
very clear that it should not be construed 
in any way as a vote favorable to the 
reduction of the alcohol, tobacco, or cor- 
porate taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I reluc- 
tantly support the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 12695 for the reason that 
I feel the transportation tax on persons 
should have been repealed along with the 
taxes on the transportation of property. 

There are also several war-levied ex- 
cise taxes on nonluxury products and 
services that ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the public under- 
stands that we are here dealing with a 
conference report which, under the rules 
of the House, is not subject to amend- 
ments by which there would be the op- 
portunity to repeal other similar taxes. 

I will vote for the conference report 
only because repeal of the transporta- 
tion tax on property is completely jus- 
tified, and hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will give the earliest possible 
consideration to repeal of other so-called 
emergency taxes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to vote against this conference 
report. because it unnecessarily elimi- 
nates the 4 percent tax on the inter- 
state and transportation of oil through 
pipelines. The ostensible purpose of this 
legislation is to strengthen and improve 
the plight of American railroads which 
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are suffering from a hardening of the 
arteries because of the tremendous di- 
version of freight traffic to the high- 
ways and the pipeline systems. Since 
the conference report eliminates the tax 
on competitive forms of transportation 
any temporary advantage for the rail- 
road transportation system is lost. This 
temporary advantage was vitally needed 
to give the railroad systems of America 
the opportunity to modernize facilities 
to meet bitter competition from other 
forms of transport. 

In view of the fact that the pipelines 
are one of the biggest threats to the 
rail transportation system, it is diffi- 
cult for me to understand railroad en- 
thusiasm for a tax cut which increases 
the competitive advantage of the pipe- 
lines. While the conference report 
eliminated a 3-percent tax on interstate 
freight shipments, it also eliminated a 
4-percent tax on pipeline oil movement. 
This legislation should certainly acceler- 
ate the trend toward wider use of pipe- 
lines and conveyer belts for interstate 
movement of freight. 

As a matter of fact, oil has done very 
well in this session of Congress. In 
addition to the repeal of the 4 percent 
oil transportation tax, this Congress a 
few weeks ago passed out a reciprocal 
trade agreements bill which included 
special protections for the privileged 
heavy oil industry. The final vote on 
the bill indicates that a king’s ransom 
was unnecessarily paid. The oil amend- 
ment added language to the reciprocal 
trade bill which would direct the Presi- 
dent to impose import restrictions when 
the importation of oil from abroad would 
affect the investment, exploration and 
development necessary to insure growth 
of the domestic oil industry. This looks 
to me like a mandate against all oil im- 
ports. The real effect of the oil amend- 
ment in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is to guarantee high prices 
of oil to the consumer. One State under 
the guise of conservation is able to regu- 
late the production of under 50 percent 
of the domestic oil supply and thereby 
exercise a dominating effect on domes- 
tic oil production—and if the importa- 
tion of oil can be curtailed or discour- 
aged in a way to maintain price levels 
desirable to the oil industry, the Amer- 
ican consumer is caught in a price 
squeeze unprecedented in modern times. 

The end is not in sight in this good 
year for oil. The gas bill has been re- 
ported out of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and can be set 
for action on very short notice at a 
propitious time. 

Even more dangerous is H. R. 3, the 
1 paragraph, 8l-word Dracula which 
threatens to do a snow job on the whole 
body of Federal law. It would affect the 
enforcement of the great body of Fed- 
eral law relating to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, railroad-safety legislation and 
heaven knows what else. As a matter of 
fact, H. R. 3 would scuttle the Natural 
Gas Act which was designed to protect 
the consumer from exploitation... This 
bill has the capacity of washing out con- 
sumer protections in various phases of 
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Federal law. Insofar as it would play 
havoc with the Natural Gas Act and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trols, the adoption of H. R. 3 would make 
1958 a banner year for oil. 

With respect to the conference report 
on this excise tax bill, I will be interested 
to see if any part of these tax cuts find 
their way to the consumer. It is my 
opinion that the transportation indus- 
try will very quickly move in with higher 
rate schedules which will absorb the ex- 
cise-tax reductions before the consumer 
knows what has happened. The tax loss 
to the Government will be equivalent to 
the increased income revenues of the 
transportation industry. My fears are 
that not one penny of the tax saving will 
reach the consumer in the form of re- 
duced prices for commodities, oil, or pe- 
troleum products. I seriously doubt that 
the reduction in these taxes will create 
a single new job or contribute in any ap- 
preciable way to the recovery of our 
economy. 

The reduction in the cabaret tax did 
not create a single new job—nor did it 
result in a lower price or a larger glass. 
The tax reduction on theater admissions 
did not reopen a single theater. As a 
matter of fact, theater admissions 
promptly absorbed the taxes and they 
now charge higher prices for more fre- 
quent cinema bloopers. My fear is that 
this type of tax reduction which the 
Government can ill-afford results in no 
real stimulation of business—nor does it 
reduce prices to the consumer. It mere- 
ly diverts needed tax revenues from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to state I am for the con- 
ference report although I was disap- 
pointed that the tax on the transporta- 
tion of persons was not repealed. I am 
very much in favor of the repeal of the 
tax on the transportation of property. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report is a compromise and insofar 
as it goes, I support the compromise en- 
tirely. Had the conference report in- 
cluded a repeal of the passenger tax as 
well as the freight tax, I would have sup- 
ported it with more enthusiasm. 

Mr. Speaker, both the 3 percent excise 
tax on the transportation of freight and 
the 10 percent excise tax on the trans- 
portation of passengers should be re- 
pealed before Congress adjourns. 

It has been said that the Federal 
Treasury cannot afford the loss of reve- 
nue estimated at some $700 million. This 
figure I assume is based on the budget 
forecast for fiscal year 1959 which an- 
ticipates a revenue yield of $717 million. 
I challenge the accuracy of the $700 mil- 
lion revenue loss estimate, and in support 
of my challenge I want to make 3 sepa- 
rate points: 

First. Repeal of these taxes would re- 
store the economic competitive advan- 
tage historically enjoyed by the common 
carrier over the private carrier which 
inevitably would result in increased earn- 
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ings for the common carriers, on which 
earnings the 52 percent corporate income 
tax rate would apply. No accurate esti- 
mate is possible, but obviously this would 
amount to a substantial offset against 
estimated revenue loss. 

Second. Shippers who are required to 
bear the burden of transportation excise 
taxes are authorized to treat them as 
deductions in the computation of their 
annual income-tax liability. Most ma- 
jor business shippers are incorporated 
and fall within the 52 percent corporate 
income tax bracket. Accordingly, the 
$700 million revenue loss estimate, which 
fails to offset the income tax revenue loss, 
is artificially high. By reason of these 
two factors, I believe it is fair to say that 
the total revenue loss by reason of the re- 
peal of transportation excise taxes would 
not be more than 50 percent of the $700 
million estimate. 

Third. The repeal of these taxes would 
stimulate economic activity and expand 
taxable earnings in the transportation 
industry and in all related industries, 
resulting ultimately in a revenue increase 
for the Government. This is not naked 
theoretical speculation. History estab- 
lishes it as a proven fact. With only one 
exception, every tax cut in America’s his- 
tory has resulted in a revenue increase 
within a period of 2 fiscal years. The 
same is true of the tax-cut history of 
Canada. In Western Berlin, $93 million 
in corporation taxes were collected in 
1954. Following a 20 percent tax cut, 
Revenue rose to $106 million in 1955. In 
1954, Austria’s total tax revenue was 
$729 million; the next year, following a 
tax cut, revenue increased to $791 million 
and after a second tax reduction in 1955, 
the 1957 tax yield was $996 million. In 
Berlin it might reasonably be argued 
that American foreign aid stimulated the 
economy and helped produce the revenue 
increase. Not so in Austria. 

Mr. Speaker, the wartime transporta- 
tion crisis used to justify the imposition 
of these excise taxes has expired. The 
transportation industry no longer is 
faced with the problem of having more 
business than it can handle. Its prob- 
lem today is the converse. The pyramid 
of taxes which the shippers must sur- 
mount has driven the shipper to the 
more expensive private carrier, and the 
problem of the common carriers today 
is that they do not have enough business 
to operate economically, exploit their 
natural competitive advantage, avoid 
obsolescence or improve their equipment, 
facilities, and operating efficiency. 

At this critical time in our Nation’s 
transportation history, the policy of goy- 
ernment should not be one of strangula- 
tion but one of stimulation. Nothing 
strangles the spirit and muscle of free 
enterprise more than uneconomic, un- 
productive taxation. The people of this 
country realize that fact. Not alone the 
employers and employees of the trans- 
portation industry, but wholesalers, re- 
tailers, large- and small-business men 
and consumers (who eventually and in- 
escapably bear the burden of all taxa- 
tion) are aroused over this issue, and 
make no mistake about it, they consider 
the repeal of transportation excise taxes 
an important weapon in the fight against 
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the recession and will hold accountable 
the Congress of the United States which 
alone has the power to put that weapon 
to use. 

The conference report is in the nature 
of a compromise. It fails to repeal the 
10 percent tax on passengers. ‘This fail- 
ure I consider a gross defect. In the rail- 
road industry alone, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission estimates the passen- 
ger service operating deficit at $700 mil- 
lion a year. However, the conference 
report does repeal the 3 percent tax on 
freight and the 4 percent tax on coal and 
makes certain other tax concessions 
which will help relieve the burden of 
America’s distressed transportation in- 
dustry. Accordingly, I will support this 
compromise with the hope that the war- 
time passenger tax can be repealed later 
this year or next. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the conference com- 
mittee for its diligence in reaching a 
compromise on the repeal of wartime ex- 
cise taxes on the transportation of per- 
sons and property. 

The compromise of a difficult tax sit- 
uation reflect the honesty, sincerity, 
and best judgment of the Senate and 
House conferees, who are entitled to the 
commendation of both branches of 
Congress. While it was not possible to 
secure agreement on outright repeal of 
all the taxes levied on the transportation 
of persons and property, the repeal of 
the 3-percent tax on freight should prove 
a boon to the transportation industry 
and the economy of the Nation. It will 
prove especially helpful to the railroad 
industry, which employs thousands of 
my constituents in central Pennsylvania, 
the majority of them having been fur- 
loughed for months because of the de- 
crease in railroad revenues. 

Mr. Speaker, when the 85th Congress 
convened, January 3, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 972, designed to repeal taxes im- 
posed on the transportation of persons 
and property. 

As I stated frequently during the past 
18 months, the excise taxes on the trans- 
portation of persons and property should 
have been repealed at the close of World 
War II because they were intended to be 
levied only as an emergency measure in 
wartime. 

While it is true that in 1954, 9 years 
after the war, the excise tax on travel 
was reduced to the present rate of 10 
percent, no action was taken on reducing 
the taxes on freight, including coal and 


oil. 

It has long been recognized that the 
passenger and freight taxes imposed as a 
means of discouraging nonessential 
travel and shipping served a useful pur- 
pose during wartime, such taxes have no 
place in our peacetime economy. They 
have not only discouraged the use of 
public carriers, but, at the same time, 
caused widespread harm to users, car- 
riers, and the Nation as a whole. 

It is a significant fact that the tax on 
travel adds some $215 million annually 
to the cost of transportation, with the 
burden falling heavily on those least able 
to afford it. This is evident when you 
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consider the 3 out of every 10 families 
in the United States who do not have 
private means of transportation and, 
therefore, must depend upon transporta- 
tion services subject to the tax. 

This highly discriminatory travel tax 
does not apply to foreign travel. The 
result is American citizens traveling 
within the borders of their own country, 
whether by bus, rail, or plane, are dis- 
criminated against not only in favor of 
those who travel by private means but 
also in favor of those who travel abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the tax on freight includ- 
ing oil adds another $487 million an- 
nually to the cost of transportation, and 
again the burden falls on thousands of 
small-business firms which rely on public 
transportation. In addition, regulated 
common carriers are victims of the tax 
because it does not apply to private 
trucks and private barges. The result 
is that in 11 years since the end of World 
War II regulated carriers as a group 
have steadily lost ground to the private 
carriers not subject to the tax. In short, 
the taxes on transportation, especially 
the tax on freight, are harmful to the 
Nation’s economy because they are in- 
flationary to a degree far exceeding that 
which is indicated by the tax rate. This 
is true because the freight tax is im- 
posed on each step from production or 
manufacture to marketing, thereby 
pyramiding the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer of every product requiring trans- 
portation, 

Mr, Speaker, the revenue received from 
the wartime excise taxes on the trans- 
portation of persons and property is far 
outweighed by the adverse effect they 
have on users of transportation, on our 
essential public carriers, and on our com- 
merce and defense. 

It has been my urgent plea since the 
80th Congress that excise taxes stifle 
business and should be modified or re- 
pealed. ‘Therefore, it is gratifying to 
know that the conference committee on 
H. R. 12695 recognized the situation to 
the extent that it has recommended re- 
peal of the 3-percent excise tax on trans- 
portation of property. While the excise 
tax on travel remains unchanged, the 
repeal of the tax on freight will have a 
very beneficial effect on the transporta- 
tion industry in general. 

My Congressional District in Pennsyl- 
vania has, for its size, one of the largest 
railroad populations in the Nation. 
Thousands of my constituents depend 
upon the ailing railroad industry as the 
chief source of employment. With the 
repeal of the 3-percent excise tax on 
freight, the economic bloodstream of the 
railroads will be given a much-needed 
blood transfusion which will be aided 
further by the approval of Congress of 
pending legislation designed to alleviate 
the financial condition of the railroads 
of the Nation. In other words, approval 
of the conference report on the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1958 will prove helpful 
to the transportation industry and es- 
pecially to the Nation’s railroads. While 
the action taken in repealing the excise 
tax on the transportation of property is 
only half way to the goal of repealing 
excise taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property, it is a step in the 
right direction and a welcome compro- 
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mise of a thorny legislative and economic 
problem. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that 
the conference report on H. R. 12695 will 
be approved. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
theory that a half loaf is better than 
none, I join with many Members of this 
House in support of the conference re- 
port on this bill. 

At the same time, we may well be ask- 
ing ourselves today whether this legisla- 
tion is adequate—whether freight comes 
before people in the consideration of this 
legislation. The question is posed be- 
cause yesterday the Senate-House com- 
mittee agreed to the amendment which 
repeals the 3-percent Federal tax on the 
transportation of freight. Yet, at the 
same time, the Senate proposal to repeal 
the 10-percent tax on airline, train, and 
bus passenger tickets was rejected. 

Let there be no mistake. I certainly 
have no quarrel with the repeal of the 
tax on freight. It is proper that this 
long-outmoded wartime tax be removed. 
But what is distressing is that failing to 
remove the equally outmoded tax on 
travel amounts to ignoring those who use 
public transportation. 

Let us examine the facts: The Federal 
travel tax is a direct tax upon the peo- 
ple. Last year there were approxi- 
mately 500 million transportation tickets 
purchased in this country—each assessed 
with a 10-percent tax. This resulted in 
a total tax of approximately $220 million. 
At the risk of being repetitious, I reiter- 
ate, this tax was imposed to discourage 
use of public transportation during 
World War II; not by any means was it 
designed to raise revenue. Yet it has 
been permitted to continue through the 
years for the latter purpose rather than 
for the purpose of its original enactment. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board have urged 
the repeal of this wartime excise tax. 
These bodies recognize that the tax is 
discriminatory as well as regressive. It 
is detrimental to all our common car- 
riers. It is regressive and discriminatory 
because it applies only to those who use 
public forms of transportation and thus 
falls disproportionately hard on the 
3 out of 10 families who are finan- 
cially unable to provide their own means 
of transportation. It is illogical and un- 
economic because it applies only to do- 
mestic travelers and thus diverts millions 
of dollars annually to foreign countries 
and to foreign carriers to the prejudice 
of domestic carriers and the domestic 
travel industry. 

Finally, the repeal of the 10 percent 
tax on people and passenger travel 
would directly increase the purchasing 
power of the public by this 10 percent. 
The increase in purchasing of over $200 
million would be a significant counter- 
measure against inflation. In fact, no 
matter how you look at it, the removal of 
the travel tax would benefit the entire 
country. It is not too late to correct 
this condition by removing the 10 per- 
cent transportation tax on people. I 
regret that it is not in the bill before us 
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today and I hope that this long overdue 
action on the part of this Congress will 
be taken with dispatch. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the views just ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. COLLIER]. I agree thoroughly that 
this 3-percent tax on freight should be 
repealed, but I think we should take off 
the tax on passenger fares as well as the 
freight tax. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], 

Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the con- 
ferees for arriving at what I think is a 
most necessary and also very justifiable 
compromise on this matter. 

I have long felt that the tax on the 
transportation of property was not only 
an unjustifiable and inequitable tax but 
it was made bad also by the very fact 
that it was a tax that could be avoided. 
It can be avoided by the big shippers but 
not by the small shippers. We have 
heard a lot of talk about this being a 
tax for the benefit of the railroads or 
trucklines or transportation facilities. 
It should be made clear that this is really 
a tax benefit to the general public, be- 
cause it is the shippers and eventually the 
consumers and not the carriers who pay 
this tax. The end result of this tax is an 
increase in the cost of all commodities to 
the ultimate consumer. It pyramids 
from the mine to the retail store and 
from the farm to the market. This tax 
has been applied to practically every- 
thing anyone buys. It has been applied 
not just once but many times. If there 
is any tax that should be eliminated, it 
is the tax on the transportation of prop- 
erty. 

I am extremely pleased to see that 
action of the conference committee. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to join 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
say that I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly in what he has said. I hope this 
legislation is enacted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O’Konskr1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the untenable position in which this 
Congress finds itself. A millionaire trav- 
eling first class in a high-priced state- 
room on a luxury liner going to a foreign 
country does not have to pay any trans- 
portation tax. At the same time, a poor 
mother who is traveling to visit her sick 
son in an Army camp, carrying her own 
luggage and taking a sandwich with her 
to keep from starving and traveling in a 
Greyhound bus, still has to pay a 10- 
percent transportation tax. I sometimes 
wonder if Congress knows what it is do- 
ing. If Congress can afford to eliminate 
the 10-percent travel tax for millionaires 
traveling to some foreign country, cer- 
tainly it should eliminate the 10-percent 
transportation tax for its own people 
traveling within our borders. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with many of my colleagues who 
are supporting the conference report. I 
am pleased that the conferees saw fit to 
repeal the transportation tax on prop- 
erty. I regret that they did not take 
similar action in regard to the trans- 
portation tax on passengers. Certainly, 
the House should approve this confer- 
ence report by an overwhelming margin, 
and I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. Speaker, all of our citizens are 
paying exorbitant taxes. From _ the 
standpoint of fairness, they are entitled 
to relief, not of a temporary nature, but 
permanent relief which could be made 
possible through less spending in Gov- 
ernment. If the repeal of this one tax 
item today will in any way help us to 
sit up and take notice and cut down 
our spending in some other area to make 
up for whatever revenue loss there is 
here, then I wholeheartedly subscribe to 
that policy. I do not feel that this Con- 
gress should try to balance the budget 
or reduce our national debt by perpet- 
uating an unrealistic and an unreason- 
able tax rate on the American taxpayer. 
Furthermore, other than what is neces- 
sary for our national security and the 
sound operation of our Government, let 
us not make temporary tax items per- 
manent by year-to-year extensions. I 
am in favor of balancing the budget and 
reducing our debt by cutting out waste- 
ful and unnecessary spending in Gov- 
ernment. Let us not just preach econ- 
omy, let us practice it and pass it on 
to every American citizen. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. McGrecor) there 
were—ayes 120, noes 5. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 366, nays 9, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 109] 
YEAS—366 

Abernethy Bailey 
Adair Baker Boland 
Addonizio Baldwin Bolling 
Albert Barden Bolton 
Alexander Barrett Bosch 
Alger Bass, Tenn. Bow 
Allen, Calif. Bates Boykin 
Allen, Til. Baumhart Bray 
Andersen, Beamer Breeding 

H, Carl Becker Brooks, La. 
Andrews Beckworth Brooks, Tex. 
Arends Belcher Broomfield 
Ashley Bennett, Fla. Brown, Ga. 
Ashmore Bennett, Mich. Brown, Mo. 
Aspinall Berry Brown, Ohio 
Auchincloss Betts Brownson 
Avery Blatnik Budge 
Ayres Blitch Burleson 
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Chenoweth 


Coad 


Iowa 


Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dennison 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, 8, C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Pascell 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton 
Garmatz 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Grant 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 


Herlong 


Hosmer 


Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 


McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 


McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Il. 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Maliliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
Matthews 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Md. 
Miler, Nebr. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morrison 


O’Brien, N. Y. 


Robison, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky, 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 


Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 


Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 


Wier 


Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind, 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 


Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


NAYS—9 
Baring Chamberlain 
Bonner Curtis, Mo, Powell 
Boyle Multer Vanik 
NOT VOTING—54 

Abbitt Hale Preston 
Anderson, Hébert Radwan 

Mont. Hillings Reece, Tenn. 
Anfuso James RiehIman 
Bass, N. H. Jenkins Robeson, Va. 
Bentley Kearney Rogers, Colo. 
Broyhill eogh Roosevelt 
Buckley Lankford St. George 
Burdick Latham Shelley 
Davis, Ga. Loser Shuford 
Dellay McIntire Steed 
Dies Mason Talle 
Eberharter May Teague, Tex, 
Edmondson Miller, N. Y. Thornberry 
Engle Montoya Trimble 
Fino oore Wainwright 
Glenn Morris Williams, N. Y, 
Gregory Moulder 
Gwinn Norrell 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Norrell with Mr. Burdick, 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Dellay with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. James. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. 
Latham. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. May. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Engle with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Reece of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Williams of New York. 


Mr. GRIFFIN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
AS motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the mutual security appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
se request of the gentleman from 

? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on the bill, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12181) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
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on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 2038) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12181) to amend further the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1958.” 

“Sec. 2. The first section of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘This Act is divided into chapters and titles, 
according to the following table of con- 
tents: 

“ ‘TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“ ‘Chapter I—Military Assistance. 
“ ‘Chapter II—Economic Assistance. 
“ ‘Title I—Defense Support. 
“ ‘Title Ii—Development Loan Fund. 
“ “Title I1I—Technical Cooperation. 
“ ‘Title IV—Special Assistance and Other 

Programs. 

“ ‘Chapter I1I—Contingency Fund. 
“‘Chapter IV—General and Administrative 

Provisions.’ 

“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
“Military assistance 

“Sec. 101. Subsection (a) of section 103 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended which relates to military assist- 
ance, is amended by striking out ‘1958’ and 
*$1,600,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*1959" and ‘$1,605 000,000’, respectively. 
“Procurement programs relating to military 

assistance 


“Sec. 102. Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of section 105 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to condi- 
tions applicable to military assistance, as 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
*, Including coordinated production and pro- 
curement programs participated in by the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to the greatest extent possible 
with respect to military equipment and ma- 
terials to be utilized for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area.’ 


“Policy on military assistance to American 
Republics 

“Sec. 103. Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) 
of section 105 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which relates to military 
assistance to American Republics, is 
amended by adding the following sentences 
at the end thereof: ‘The President annually 
shall review such findings and shall deter- 
mine whether military assistance is neces- 
sary. Internal security requirements shall 
not normally be the basis for military as- 
sistance programs to American Republics.’ 

“CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
“Defense support 

“Src. 201. Subsection (b) of section 131 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, which relates to defense support, 
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is amended by striking out ‘1958’ and ‘$750,- 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1959’ 
and '$810,000,000’, respectively. 
“Utilization of funds in special accounts 
“Sec. 202. Paragraph (iii) of subsection 
(b) of section 142 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
utilization of funds in Special Accounts, 
is amended by inserting immediately be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘: Provided, That if amounts in such 
remainder exceed the requirements of such 
programs, the recipient nation may utilize 
such excess amounts for other purposes 
agreed to by the United States which are 
consistent with the foreign policy of the 
United States: Provided further, That such 
utilization of such excess amounts in all 
Special Accounts shall not exceed the 
equivalent of $4,000,000.’ 


“Development Loan Fund 


“Sec. 203. Title II of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
the Development Loan Fund, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Amend section 202, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

“(1) Strike out subsection (a) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“*(a) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, there is hereby created as an agency of 
the United States of America, subject to the 
direction and supervision of the President, 
& body corporate to be known as the “De- 
velopment Loan Fund” (hereinafter referred 
to in this title as the “Fund”) which shall 
have succession in its corporate name. The 
Fund shall have its principal office in the 
District of Columbia and shall be deemed, 
for purposes of venue in civil actions, to be 
a resident thereof. It may establish offices 
in such other place or places a it may deem 
necessary or appropriate.’ 

“(2) In subsection (b), strike out all pre- 
ceding ‘is hereby’ in the first sentence and 
substitute “The Fund’; strike out ‘he’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘it’; strike out 
‘and (3)’ in the first sentence and substi- 
tute ‘(3)"; insert before the period at the 
end of the first sentence ‘, and (4) the pos- 
sible adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the 
activity and the financing operation or 
transaction involved’; strike out ‘from’ in 
the second sentence and substitute ‘by’; in- 
sert after the third sentence “The provisions 
of section 955 of title 18 of the United States 
Code shall not apply to prevent any per- 
son, including any individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association, from acting for 
or participating with the Fund in any opera- 
tion or transaction, or from acquiring any 
obligation issued in connection with any 
operation or transaction, engaged in by the 
Fund.’; and strike out the last two sen- 
tences and substitute the following new sen- 
tence: ‘The President's semiannual reports 
to the Congress on operations under this 
Act, as provided for in section 534 of this 
Act, shall include detailed information on 
the implementation of this title.” 

“(b) Amend section 204, which relates to 
fiscal provisions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), substitute ‘Fund’ 
for ‘President’ in the first sentence and 
strike out ‘against the Fund’ in that sen- 
tence; change ‘authorized’ to ‘made avail- 
able’ in the second sentence; and insert 
‘assets of the’ before ‘Fund’ in the third sen- 
tence. 

“(2) Strike out subsection (c) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“‘*(c) The Fund shall be deemed to be a 
wholly owned Government corporation and 
shall accordingly be subject to the applica- 
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ble provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended.’ 

“(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
powers and authorities, as follows: 

“(1) Insert ‘management,’ before ‘powers’ 
in the heading of the section. 

“(2) Strike out subsections (a) and (b) 
and substitute the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“‘*(a) The management of the Fund shall 
be vested in a Board of Directors (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the “Board”) con- 
sisting of the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, who shall be Chairman, the 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Managing Director of the Fund, and the 
United States Executive Director on the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The Board shall carry out its 
functions subject to the foreign policy guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State. The Board 
shall act by a majority vote participated in 
by a quorum; and three members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. Subject 
to the foregoing sentence, vacancies in the 
membership of the Board shall not affect its 
power to act. The Board shall meet for or- 
ganization purposes when and where called 
by the Chairman, The Board may, in addi- 
tion to taking any other necessary or appro- 
priate actions in connection with the man- 
agement of the Fund, adopt, amend, and re- 
peal bylaws governing the conduct of its 
business and the performance of the authori- 
ties, powers, and functions of the Fund and 
its officers and employees. The members of 
the Board shall receive no compensation for 
their services on the Board but may be paid 
actual travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence under the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations in connection 
with travel or absence from their homes or 
regular places of business for purposes of 
business of the Fund. 

“‘(b) There shall be a Managing Director 
of the Fund who shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Fund, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and whose compensation shall be at a rate of 
$20,000 a year. There shall also be a Deputy 
Managing Director of the Fund, whose com- 
pensation shall be at a rate not in excess of 
$19,000 a year, and three other officers of the 
Fund, whose titles shall be determined by the 
Board and whose compensation shall be at a 
rate not in excess of $18,000 per year. Ap- 
pointment to the offices provided for in the 
preceding sentence shall be by the Board. 
The Managing Director, in his capacity as 
chief executive officer of the Fund, the Dep- 
uty Managing Director and the other officers 
of the Fund shall perform such functions as 
the Board may designate and shall be sub- 
ject to the supervision and direction of the 
Board. During the absence or disability of 
the Managing Director or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of Managing Director, 
the Deputy Managing Director shall act as 
Managing Director, or, if the Deputy Manag- 
ing Director is also absent or disabled or the 
office of Deputy Managing Director is vacant, 
such other officer as the Board may designate 
shall act as Managing Director. The offices 
provided for in this subsection shall be in 
addition to positions otherwise authorized 
by law.’ 

“(3) In subsection (c): 

“(i) Strike out all in the first sentence 
preceding ‘: enter into’ and substitute ‘The 
Fund, in addition to other powers and au- 
thorities vested in or delegated or assigned 
to the Fund or its officers or the Board, may’; 

“(il) Strike out ‘may be deemed’ in the 
first clause of the first sentence and substi- 
tute ‘it may deem’; 

“(ill) Strike out ‘under this title’ in the 
fourth clause of the first sentence and sub- 
stitute ‘of the Fund’; 
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“(iv) Strike out ‘the Manager of’ in the 
fifth clause, both times it appears in the 
seventh clause, and in the last clause of the 
first sentence; 

“(v) Insert after the seventh clause of the 
first sentence, following ‘collection;’, the fol- 
lowing: ‘adopt, alter and use a corporate seal 
which shall be judicially noticed; require 
bonds for the faithful performance of the 
duties of its officers, attorneys, agents and 
employees and pay the premiums thereon; 
sue and be sued in its corporate name (pro- 
vided that no attachment, injunction, gar- 
nishment, or similar process, mesne or final, 
shall be issued against the Fund or any offi- 
cer thereof, including the Board or any mem- 
ber thereof, in his official capacity or against 
property or funds owned or held by the Fund 
or any such officer in his official capacity); 
exercise, in the payment of debts out of bank- 
rupt, insolvent or decedent’s estates, the 
priority of the Government of the United 
States; purchase one passenger motor vehicle 
for use in the continental United States and 
replace such vehicle from time to time as 
necessary; use the United States mails in 
the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as the executive departments of the 
Federal Government;’; 

“(vi) Strike out all following ‘operation’ 
in the last clause of the first sentence and 
substitute ‘, or in carrying out any func- 
tion.’ 

“(vil) Insert the following new sentence 
after the first sentence of the subsection: 
‘Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt 
the Fund or its operations from the appli- 
cation of sections 507 (b) and 2679 of title 28, 
United States Code or of section 367 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 316), or to au- 
thorize the Fund to borrow any funds from 
any source without the express legislative 
permission of the Congress.’ 

“(4) Insert the following new subsections: 

“*(d) The Fund shall contribute, from the 
respective appropriation or fund used for 
payment of salaries, pay or compensation, to 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, a sum as provided by section 4 (a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 2254a), except that such sum shall 
be determined by applying to the total basic 
salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to the 
employees of the Fund covered by that Act, 
the per centum rate determined annually 
by the Civil Service Commission to be the 
excess of the total normal cost per centum 
rate of the civil service retirement system 
over the employee deduction rate specified in 
said section 4 (a). The Fund shall also con- 
tribute at least quarterly from such appro- 
priation or fund, to the employees’ compen- 
sation fund, the amount determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be the full cost of bene- 
fits and other payments made from such 
fund on account of injuries and deaths of 
its employees which may hereafter occur. 
The Fund shall also pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts that portion of the 
cost of administration of the respective funds 
attributable to its employees, as determined 
by the Civil Service Commission and the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“‘(e) The assets of the Development Loan 
Fund on the date of enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall be trans- 
ferred as of such date to the body corporate 
created by section 202 (a) of this Act. In 
addition, records, personnel, and property 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration may, as agreed by the Managing Di- 
rector and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration or as deter- 
mined by the President, be transferred to 
the Fund. Obligations and liabilities in- 
curred against, and rights established or ac- 
quired for the benefit of or with respect to, 
the Development Loan Fund during the 
period between August 14, 1957, and the 
date of enactment of the Mutual Security 
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Act of 1958 are hereby transferred to, and 
accepted and assumed by, the body cor- 
porate created by section 202 (a) of this 
Act. A person serving as Manager of the 
Development Loan Fund as of the date of 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 
1958 shall not, by reason of the enactment 
of that Act, require reappointment in order 
to serve in the office of Managing Director 
provided for in section 205 (b) of this Act.’ 
“Technical cooperation 

“Sec, 204. Title III of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 601 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
technical cooperation, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘$151,900,000’ and in- 
sert in leu thereof ‘$150,000,000 for use be- 
ginning in the fiscal year 1959.’ 

“(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Insert ‘and related program’ after 
‘cooperation’ in the heading of the section; 
insert ‘and this Act’ after ‘title’ in the first 
sentence; and insert ‘and related’ after ‘co- 
operation’ in the first sentence. 

“(2) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
strike out ‘$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1958’ and substitute ‘$20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959’; insert ‘and such related fund as 
may hereafter be established’ after ‘Assist- 
ance’; and in the proviso change ‘to this 
program’ to ‘for such purpose’ and after the 
word ‘contributed’ the first time it appears, 
strike the remainder of the subsection and 
insert ‘for such purpose and for succeeding 
calendar years not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the total amount contributed for such 
purpose for each such year.’ 

“(3) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out ‘1958’ and substitute 
‘1959’. 

“Special assistance and other programs 

“Sec, 205. Title IV of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
special assistance and other programs, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

“(a) In subsection (a) of section 400, 
which relates to special assistance, strike 
out ‘1958’ and ‘$250,000,000’ in the first sen- 
tence and insert in lieu thereof ‘1959’ and 
*$202,500,000’, respectively; and strike out 
all following ‘stability’ in the first sentence 
and all of the last sentence and insert a 
period. 

“(b) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out ‘1958’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘1959’. 

“(c) Repeal sections 403 and 404, which 
relate, respectively, to special assistance in 
joint control areas and responsibilities in 
Germany, and substitute the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 403. Responsibilities in Germany: 
The President is hereby authorized to use 
during the fiscal year 1959 not to exceed 
$8,200,000 of the funds made available pur- 
suant to section 400 (a) of this Act in order 
to meet the responsibilities or objectives of 
the United States in Germany, including 
West Berlin. In carrying out this section, 
the President may also use currency which 
has been or may be deposited in the GARIOA 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
Special Account, including that part of the 
German currency now or hereafter deposited 
under the bilateral agreement of December 
15, 1949, between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (or any supple- 
mentary or succeeding agreement) which, 
upon approval by the President, shall be 
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deposited in the GARIOA Special Account 
under the terms of article V of that agree- 
ment. The President may use the funds 
available for the purposes of this section on 
such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
and without regard to any provision of law 
which he determines must be disregarded.’ 

“(d) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (c), strike out all fol- 
lowing ‘fiscal year’ and substitute ‘1959 not 
to exceed $1,200,000 for contributions to the 
program of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees for assistance to 
refugees under his mandate.’ 

“(2) In subsection (d), strike out ‘1958’ 
and ‘$5,500,000’ and substitute ‘1959’ and 
*$8,600,000', respectively. 

“(e) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren’s welfare, strike out ‘1958’ and sub- 
stitute ‘1959.’ 

“(f) In section 407, which relates to Pal- 
estine refugees in the Near East, amend the 
first sentence to read as follows: ‘There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1959 not to ex- 
ceed $25,000,000 to be used to make contri- 
butions to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section fifteen 
per centum shall be available only for repa- 
triation or resettlement of such refugees.’ 

“(g) In section 409 (c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out ‘1958’ and 
*$2,200,000" and substitute ‘1959’ and ‘$2,100,- 
000’, respectively. 

“(h) In section 410, which relates to Con- 
trol Act expenses, strike out ‘1958’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘1959.’ 

“(i) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘1958’ 
and ‘$32,750,000’ and substitute ‘1958’ and 
*$33,000,000,’ respectively; and insert ‘and 
title II of chapter II’ immediately before the 
close of the first parentheses; 

“(2) In subsection (c), insert ‘functions 
of the Department under this Act or for’ be- 
fore ‘normal.’ 

“(j) Amend section 413, which relates to 
encouragement of free enterprise and private 
participation, as follows: 

“(1) In section 413 (b) (4), which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, strike out ‘the agency pri- 
marily’ and substitute ‘an agency’; insert 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (E) the following proviso: 
*: Provided, That in the event the fee to be 
charged for a type of guaranty is reduced, 
fees to be paid under existing contracts for 
the same type of guaranty may be similarly 
reduced’; and insert after ‘Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration’ 
both times it appears in subparagraph (F) 
‘or such other officer as the President may 
designate.” 

“(2) Insert the following new subsection: 

“‘(c) Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the Departments of State and Com- 
merce and such other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as the President shall deem 
appropriate, in cooperation to the fullest 
extent practicable with private enterprise 
concerned with international trade, foreign 
investment, and business operations in for- 
eign countries, shall conduct a study of the 
ways and means in which the role of the 
private sector of the national economy can 
be more effectively utilized and protected in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act so as 
to promote the foreign policy of the United 
States, to stabilize and to expand its 
economy and to prevent adverse effects, with 
special reference to areas of substantial labor 
surplus. Such study shall include specific 
recommendations for such legislative and 
administrative action as may be necessary 
to expand the role of private enterprise in 
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advancing the foreign policy objectives of 
the United States.’ 

“(k) At the end of section 414 (b), which 
relates to munitions control, add the follow- 
ing: ‘Such regulations shall prohibit the 
return to the United States for sale in the 
United States (other than for the Armed 
Forces of the United States and its allies) of 
any military firearms or ammunition of 
United States manufacture furnished to for- 
eign governments by the United States under 
this Act or any other foreign assistance 
program of the United States, whether or 
not advanced in value or improved in condi- 
tion in a foreign country. This prohibition 
shall not extend to similar firearms that 
have been so substantially transformed as 
to become, in effect, articles of foreign 
manufacture.’ 

“(1) In section 419 (a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out ‘1958’ and 
‘$7,000,000’ in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute ‘1959’ and ‘$5,500,000,’ respectfully. 

“(m) In section 420, which relates to 
malaria eradication, insert after the word 
‘authorized’ in the second sentence ‘to use 
funds made available under this Act (other 
than chapter I and title II of chapter III’, 
insert immediately before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following 
proviso: ‘, Provided, That this section shall 
not affect the authority of the Development 
Loan Fund to make loans for such purpose, 
so long as such loans are made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title II of chap- 
ter Il’, and strike out the last sentence, 


“CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 


“President’s special authority and contin- 
gency jund 

“Sec, 301. The section of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, redesignated 
by paragraph (12) (B) of section 501 of this 
Act as section 451 of chapter III of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to the President's special au- 
thority, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Insert ‘and contingency fund’ after 
‘authority’ in the heading of this section. 

“(b) Subsection (a) is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) In the first sentence, insert ‘for use’ 
after ‘made available’; strike out ‘such use 
by section 400 (a) of this Act’ and substitute 
‘use under this subsection by subsection 
(b) of this section’; strike out ‘pursuant to 
authorizations contained in’ and substitute 
‘for use under’; and 

“(2) In the second and last sentence 
strike out ‘section’ both times it appears 
and substitute ‘subsection.’ 

“(c) Redesignate subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c), and insert the following new 
subsection (b): 

““(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1959 not to exceed $155,000,000 for 
assistance authorized by this Act, other than 
by title II of chapter II, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act applicable to the 
furnishing of such assistance. $100,000,000 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection for any fiscal 
year may be used in such year in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section.’ 

“(d) In the last sentence of subsection 
(c), insert ‘subsection (a) of’ after ‘under.’ 


“CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
“General provisions 

“Sec. 401. The chapter designated by 
paragraph (16) of section 501 of this Act as 
chapter IV of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which relates to general 
and administrative provisions, is further 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 602, which relates to use of 
foreign currencies by committees of the 
Congress, is amended by striking out the 
proviso in subsection (b) and inserting the 
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following: ‘Provided, That each member or 
employee of any such committee shall make, 
to the chairman of such committee in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by such 
committee, an itemized report showing the 
amounts and dollar equivalent values of 
each such foreign currency expended, to- 
gether with the purposes of the expenditure, 
including lodging, meals, transportation, and 
other purposes. Within the first sixty days 
that Congress is in session in each calendar 
year, the chairman of each such committee 
shall consolidate the reports of each member 
and employee of the committee and forward 
said consolidated report, showing the total 
itemized expenditures of the committee and 
each subcommittee thereof during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (if the committee be a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate). Each such 
report submitted by each committee shall be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with- 
in ten legislative days after receipt by the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House or the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate.’ 

“(b) Section 509, which relates to shipping 
on United States vessels, is amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: ‘Sales of fresh fruit and the prod- 
ucts thereof under this Act shall be exempt 
from the requirements of the cargo prefer- 
ence laws (Public Resolution 17, Seventy- 
third Congress, and section 901 (b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended).’ 

“(c) Section 510, which relates to pur- 
chase of commodities, is amended by striking 
out ‘title II or’ in the first sentence. 

“(d) Add the following new sections im- 
mediately after section 515: 

“Sec. 516. Prohibition against debt re- 
tirement; None of the funds made available 
under this Act nor any of the counterpart 
funds generated as a result of assistance un- 
der this Act or any other Act shall be used 
to make payments on account of the prin- 
cipal or interest on any debt of any foreign 
government or on any loan made to such 
government by any other foreign govern- 
ment; nor shall any of these funds be ex- 
pended for any purpose for which funds 
have been withdrawn by any recipient coun- 
try to make payment on such debts: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that funds have 
been borrowed by any foreign government in 
order to make a deposit of counterpart and 
such deposit is in excess of the amount that 
would be required to be deposited pursuant 
to the formula prescribed by section 142 (b) 
of this Act, such counterpart may be used in 
such country for any agreed purpose con- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 517, Completion of plans and cost 
estimates: After June 30, 1958, no agreement 
or grant which constitutes an obligation of 
the United States in excess of $100,000 under 
section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1955, shall be made for any assist- 
ance authorized under title I or III (except 
section 306) of chapter II, or section 400 
(a)— 

“*(1) if such agreement or grant requires 
substantive technical or financial planning, 
until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and a 
reasonably firm estimate of the cost to the 
United States of providing such assistance, 
have been completed; and 

“*(2) if such agreement or grant requires 
legislative action within the recipient coun- 
try, unless such legislative action may rea- 
sonably be anticipated to be completed with- 
in one year from the date the agreement or 
grant is made. 
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This section shall not apply to any assistance 
furnished for the sole purpose of preparation 
of engineering, financial, and other plans.” 

“(e) Amend section 527, which relates to 
the employment of personnel, by adding the 
following new subsection, such amendment 
to take effect nine months after the date of 
enactment of this Act: 

“*(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 712, or 
any other law containing similar authority, 
officers and employees of the United States 
performing functions under this Act shall 
not accept from any foreign nation any 
compensation or other benefits. Arrange- 
ments may be made by the President with 
such nations for reimbursement to the 
United States or other sharing of the cost 
of performing such functions.’ 

“(f) Section 537, which relates to pro- 
visions on uses of funds, is amended as fol- 
lows: in subsection (a) (1), strike out ‘for 
the fiscal year 1958’; in subsection (c), strike 
out ‘Not to exceed $18,000,000’ and substitute 
‘Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
406 (a) of Public Law 85-241, not to exceed 
$26,000,000’, and add the following new 
clause before the period: ‘, and not to exceed 
$2,750,000 of funds made available for as- 
sistance in other countries under this Act 
may be used (in addition to funds available 
for such use under other authorities in this 
Act) for construction or acquisition of such 
facilities for such purposes elsewhere’; and 
add the following new subsection: 

“‘(f) During the annual presentation to 
the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act, a detailed 
explanation of the method by which the pro- 
posed programs for each country have been 
arrived at shall be submitted, including all 
significant factors considered in arriving at 
such proposed programs.’ 

“(g) Amend section 543 (d), which relates 
to saving provisions, by striking out ‘Act of 
1956 or the Mutual Security Act of 1957’ 
and substituting ‘Act of 1956, 1957, or 1958’ 
in the first sentence and by inserting the 
following new sentence after the second sen- 
tence: ‘Until June 30, 1958, funds used for 
the purposes of this Act shall be so used in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
as in effect prior to the date of enactment 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1958.’ 

“(h) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, by striking out 
subsections (b) and (c) (which deletions 
shall not be deemed to affect amendments 
contained in such subsections to Acts other 
than the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended). 

“(i) Amend section 545, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (j), insert ‘the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and’ after ‘refer to’ and 
strike out ‘title II.’ 

“(2) In subsection (k), insert ‘the Board 
of Directors of the Development Loan Fund 
and’ after ‘refer to’ and strike out ‘title II.’ 
“CHAPTER V—REORGANIZATION OF MUTUAL SE- 

CURITY ACT OF 1954; AMENDMENTS; AND 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE COOPERATION 


“Reorganization of Mutual Security Act of 


“Sec,501. The Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Strike out the heading of title I 
and of chapter I of such title, and imme- 
diately before section 101, insert the 
following: 

“ ‘CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE’ 

“(2) Immediately above section 131, strike 
out the chapter heading and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ “CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
“Title I—Defense support’ 
“(3) In section 131 (a), strike out ‘chap- 


ter 1 of this title’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘chapter I,’ 
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“(4) In section 131 (d), immediately after 
‘title’, insert ‘or chapter I.’ 

“(5) Immediately above section 141, strike 
out the chapter heading. 

“(6) In section 141, immediately after 
‘title’ both times it appears insert ‘or 
chapter I.’ 

“(7) (A) In section 142 (a), strike out 
‘chapter 1 of this title’ each place it ap- 
pears and insert ‘chapter I.’ 

“(B) In such section 142 (a), strike out 
‘under this title’ and ‘purposes of this title’ 
each place they appear and insert ‘under 
chapter I or under this title’, and ‘p 
of chapter I or of this title,’ respectively. 

“(8) Section 142 (b) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 3 of title I of this Act’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘this title.’ 

“(9) Section 144 is amended by inserting 
immediately after ‘under this title’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘or chapter I.’ 

“(10) Section 202 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘401 (a)’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘451 (a).’ 

“(11) Amend the heading of title IV to 
read as follows: 


“Title IV—Special assistance and other 
programs.’ 
“(12) (A) Immediately after section 420, 
insert the following new chapter heading: 


“ “CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND’ 


“(B) Section 401 is redesignated as section 
451 of chapter ITI. 

“(13) Section 405 (d) is amended by 
striking out ‘401’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘451.’ 

“(14) Section 410 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(15) Section 411 (b) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I' and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(16) Immediately above section 501, strike 
out the heading of title V and of chapter 1 
of that title and insert the following: 


“ ‘CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS’ 

(17) Section 503 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

*(18) (A) Section 504 (a) is amended by 
striking out ‘titles II, III, and IV, and chap- 
ter 3 of title I,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘chapter II.’ 

“(B) Section 504 (c) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(19) (A) The first sentence of section 510 
is amended by striking out ‘chapter 3 of 
title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘title I 
of chapter II.’ 

“(B) The third sentence of section 510 is 
amended by striking out ‘title II or chapter 
3 of title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘title I or II of chapter IL’ 

“(20) Section 6511 (a) is amended by 
striking out ‘title I’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘chapter I or title I of chapter II.’ 

“(21) Section 511 (c) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(22) Section 513 is amended by striking 
out ‘401’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘451.’ 

“(23) Immediately above section 6521, 
strike out the chapter heading. 

“(24) In section 521 (b), insert ‘of chap- 
ter Il’ immediately after ‘title III? 

(25) In section 521 (c), strike out ‘chap- 
ter 3 of title I’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘title I of chapter II.’ 

“(26) Sections 522 (c) and 522 (d) are 
each amended by striking out ‘chapter 1 of 
title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘chap- 
ter I.’ 

“(27) Section 523 (c) (2) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(28) Section 524 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 
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“(29) The portion of section 537 (a) 
which precedes paragraph (1) is amended 
by striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(30) Immediately above section 6541, 
strike out the chapter heading. 

“(31) Section 545 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I’ 

“(32) Section 545 (h) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I' each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘chapter I.’ 

“(33) Sections 545 (j) and 545 (k) are 
each amended by striking out ‘chapter 3 of’, 
and by inserting ‘chapter II or under chap- 
ter III" immediately after ‘title IV.’ 

“(34) Section 549 is amended by inserting 
‘of chapter Il’ immediately after ‘title III,’ 


“Amendments to other laws 


“Sec. 502. (a) The Defense Base Act, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1651), is further 
amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a) of the first section, 
insert the following new subparagraph after 
subparagraph (4): 

“*(5) under a contract approved and fi- 
nanced by the United States or any execu- 
tive department, independent establishment, 
or agency thereof (including any corporate 
instrumentality of the United States), or 
any subcontract or subordinate contract 
with respect to such contract, where such 
contract is to be performed outside the con- 
tinental United States, under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (other 
than title II of chapter II thereof), and not 
otherwise within the coverage of this sec- 
tion, and every such contract shall contain 
provisions requiring that the contractor 
(and subcontractor or subordinate contrac- 
tor with respect to such contract) (A) shall, 
before commencing performance of such 
contract, provide for securing to or on be- 
half of employees engaged in work under 
such contract the payment of compensation 
and other benefits under the provisions of 
this Act, and (B) shall maintain in full 
force and effect during the term of such 
contract, subcontract, or subordinate con- 
tract, or while employees are engaged in 
work performed thereunder, the said secu- 
rity for the payment of such compensation 
and benefits, but nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to apply to any employee 
of such contractor or subcontractor who is 
engaged exclusively in furnishing materials 
or supplies under his contract.’ 

“(2) In subsection (e) of such section, 
strike ‘(3) or (4)’ in the last sentence and 
substitute therefor ‘(3), (4), or (5).’ 

“(3) In subsection (f) of such section, 
insert ‘or in any work under subparagraph 
(5) subsection (a) of this section’ between 
‘this section’ and ‘shall not apply.’ 

“(b) In the first section of the Act of June 
28, 1935, as amended (49 Stat. 425), strike 
out ‘$30,000’ and insert ‘$33,000,’ and strike 
out ‘$15,000’ the first time it appears and 
insert ‘$18,000.’ . 

“(c) In section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 846), insert ‘Development Loan 
Fund;’ before ‘Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs.’ 

“(d) In section 2 of the Act of July 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 523), strike out all beginning 
with ‘An’ down through ‘Conference and’ and 
substitute ‘There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, for the annual contribution 
of the United States toward the maintenance 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Parliamentary Conference, such sum as may 
be agreed upon by the United States Group 
and approved by such Conference, but in no 
event to exceed for any year an amount equal 
to 25 per centum of the total annual contri- 
butions made for that year by all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
toward the maintenance of such Conference, 
and.’ 
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“(e) Section 5 of the Act of July 30, 1946 
(22 U, S. C. 287q), is amended by the addition 
of the following sentences at the end thereof: 
“The National Commission is further author- 
ized to receive and accept services and gifts 
or bequests of money or materials to carry 
out any of the educational, scientific, or cul- 
tural purposes of the National Commission 
as set forth in this Act and in the constitu- 
tion of the Organization. Any money so re- 
ceived shall be held by the Secretary of State 
and shall be subject to disbursement through 
the disbursement facilities of the Treasury 
Department as the terms of the gift or be- 
quest may require and shall remain available 
for expenditure by grant or otherwise until 
expended: Provided, That no such gift or 
bequest may be accepted or disbursed if the 
terms thereof are inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the National Commission as set 
forth in this Act and in the constitution of 
the Organization. In no event shall the 
National Commission accept gifts or bequests 
in excess of $200,000 in the aggregate in any 
one year. Gifts or bequests provided for 
herein shall, for the purposes of Federal 
income, estate, and gift taxes, be deemed to 
be a gift to or for the United States. The 
National Commission and Secretary of State 
shall submit to Congress annual reports of 
receipts and expenditures of funds and be- 
quests received and disbursed pursuant to 
the provisions of this section.’ 

“(£) The portion of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resolution of June 30, 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 272a (a)), 
which precedes ‘, as apportioned’ is amended 
to read as follows: ‘(a) such sums as may be 

for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
tion, but not to exceed 25 per 

centum of such expenses.’ 

“(g) Section 101 (a) of the War Hazards 

Compensation Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1701). is further amended by inserting the 
following new subparagraph after subpara- 
graph (3): ‘or (4) to any person who is an 
‘employee specified in section 1 (a) (5) of 
the Defense Base Act, as amended, if no 
‘compensation is payable with respect to 
such injury or death under such Act, or to 
any person engaged under a contract for his 
personal services outside the United States 
approved and financed by the United States 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (other than title II of chapter II 
thereof): Provided, That in cases where the 
United States is not a formal party to con- 
tracts approved and financed under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
the Secretary, upon the recommendation of 
the head of any department or agency of the 
United States, may, in the exercise of his 
discretion, waive the application of the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph with respect to 
any such contracts, subcontracts, or sub- 
ordinate contracts, work location under such 
contracts, subcontracts, or subordinate con- 
tracts, or classification of employees.’ 
- “(h) Section 571 (c) of the Foreign Sery- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the words ‘in the Department’ 
wherever they appear therein and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: ‘Any Foreign Service officer who re- 
Signed from the Service, or retired in ac- 
cordance with section 636 of this Act on or 
after November 14, 1957, but prior to the 
enactment of this sentence, for the purpose 
of accepting an immediate appointment to 
such a position, shall be considered as hav- 
ing been assigned to such other position 
under authority of this section as amended. 
Appropriate adjustment at the election of 
the officer may be made with respect to spe- 
cial contributions deposited immediately 
prior to resignation or retirement by any 
such officer under title VIII of this Act on 
Salaries in excess of $13,500.’ 

“(i) Section 1011 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
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1948, as amended, is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“*(h) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually an amount to restore in 
whole or in part any realized impairment to 
the capital used in carrying on the authority 
to make informational media guaranties, as 
provided in subsection (c), through the end 
of the last completed fiscal year. 

“*(2) Such impairment shall consist of the 
amount by which the losses incurred and in- 
terest accrued on notes exceed the revenue 
earned and any previous appropriations made 
for the restoration of impairment. Losses 
shall include the dollar losses on foreign cur- 
rencies sold, and the dollar cost of foreign 
currencies which (a) the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Direc- 
tor, has determined to be unavailable for, or 
in excess of, requirements of the United 
States, or (b) have been transferred to other 
accounts without reimbursement to the 
special account. 

“*(3) Dollars appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be applied to the payment 
of interest and in satisfaction of notes issued 
or assumed hereunder, and to the extent of 
such application to the principal of the notes, 
the Director is authorized to issue notes to 
the Secretary of the Treasury which will bear 
interest at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields 
of outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the guaranties. The currencies deter- 
mined to be unavailable for, or in excess of, 
requirements of the United States as pro- 
vided above shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be held until disposed 
of, and any dollar proceeds realized from such 
disposition shall be deposited in miscel- 
laneous receipts.’ 

“(j) The Act of May 26, 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 151a-151c), relating to the organ- 
ization of the Department of State, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

“(1) In the first section, strike out ‘three’ 
and insert ‘two.’ 

“(2) In section 2, designate the present 
language as ‘(a)’ and add the following new 
subsection: 

“'(b) There is hereby established in the 
Department of State the Office of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, which 
shall be filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $22,000 per year and 
shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. The Pres- 
ident may initially fill the position of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs by 
appointing, without further advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the officer who, on the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, 
held the position of Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. Any 
provision of law vesting authority in the 
“Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs” or any other reference with 
respect thereto, is hereby amended to vest 
such authority in the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs.’ 

“(k) Section 712 (b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows, such amendment to take effect nine 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act: 

“*(b) Subject to the prior approval of the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, a member detailed under this section 
may accept any office from the country to 
which he is detailed. He is entitled to 
credit for all service while so detailed, as if 
serving with the armed forces of the United 
States, Arrangements may be made by the 
President, with countries to which such 
members are detailed to perform functions 
under this section, for reimbursement to 
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the United States or other sharing of the 
cost of performing such functions.’ 

“(1) Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress; 
7 U. S. C. 1704), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after paragraph (j) the 
following new paragraph: 

“‘(k) To collect, collate, translate, ab- 
stract, and disseminate scientific and tech- 
nological information and to conduct and 
support scientific activities overseas in- 
cluding programs and projects of scientific 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries such as coordinated research 
against diseases common to all of mankind 
or unique to individual regions of the 
globe, but no foreign currencies shall be used 
for the purposes of this subsection (k) un- 
less specific appropriations be made therefor.’ 

“(m) The Act of June 14, 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 290) authorizing par- 
ticipation in the World Health Organization, 
is amended by adding the following new 
section 6: 4 

“'‘Sec. 6. The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that the diseases of man- 
kind, because of their widespread preva- 
lence, debilitating effects, and heavy toll in 
human life, constitute a major deterrent to 
the efforts of many peoples to develop their 
economic resources and productive capaci- 
ties, and to improve their living conditions, 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to continue and strengthen mutual 
efforts among the nations for research 
against diseases such as heart disease and 
cancer. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Congress invites the World Health Organi- 
zation to initiate studies looking toward 
the strengthening of research and related 
programs against these and other diseases 
common to mankind or unique to indi- 
vidual regions of the globe.’ 

“COOPERATION IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

“Sec. 503. It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in view of the friendly relationships and 
mutual interests which exist between the 
United States and the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, the President should, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and other 
applicable legislation, seek to strengthen 
cooperation in the Western Hemisphere to 
the maximum extent by encouraging joint 
programs of technical and economic devel- 
opment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
JOHN M. Vorys, 
WALTER H. Jupp, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 


Bourks B. HICKENLOOPER, 
WiLLIaM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
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ment. Except for clarifying, clerical, and 
necessary conforming changes, the differences 
are noted below: 

The committee of conference agreed upon 
an authorization of $3,031,400,000, a reduction 
of $266,500,000 from the executive branch 
authorization request. 

The House bill authorized an appropria- 
tion of $2,958,900,000. The Senate amend- 
ment authorized an appropriation of $3,103,- 
900,000 exclusive of the limitation of $2.4 
billion on military assistance and defense 
support contained in section 13 of the amend- 
ment, When the ceiling in section 13 of the 
Senate amendment was applied, the differ- 
ence between the 2 Houses was $110 million, 
On the basis of the individual authorizations 
and without regard to this ceiling, the differ- 
ence between the 2 Houses was $145 million. 

The amount authorized by the committee 
of conference for military assistance was 
$1,605 million and $810 million for defense 
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tions equaled the sum as they passed the 
House, although military assistance was re- 
duced $35 million and defense support was 
increased $35 million. The Senate also re- 
ceded from section 13 of its amendment 
which placed an overall ceiling of $2.4 billion 
on the total authorization for military assist- 
ance and defense support and also author- 
ized a Presidential transfer of not more than 
$235 million between these 2 items. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
$202.5 million for special assistance, a reduc- 
tion of $9.5 million from the Senate figure. 
The Senate approved amount for the con- 
tingency fund was reduced from $200 million 
to $155 million. The Senate accepted the 
House figure of $33 million for ICA admin- 
istrative expenses. The net result of these 
adjustments was to divide equally the differ- 
ence of $145 million between the two Houses. 
Thus the Senate figure was reduced by $72.5 
million and the House figure increased by an 


support. The sum of these two authoriza- identical amount. 
Mutual securtiy program for fiscal year 1959 
{In thousands) 

Adminis- Senate Difference | Committee 
tration au- House amend- between of con- 
thorization | amounts ment House and | ference 

request ena! 

Bee, 103 (a). Military assistance. .........-..------- $1, 800, 000 |? $1, 640,000 | $1, 600,000 | —$40,000 | $1,605, 000 
Sec, 131 (b). Defense support__.-..- 835, 75, 835, +60, 000 $10, 
a6; 200; LPSvalopmeat LAR MONG EASES E A SEA AEO AEE AERES epee nutans 
Sec. 304. Bilateral technical cooperation 142, 000 150, 000 150, 000 |---.-0------ 150, 000 
Sec. 306 (a), United Nations technical assistance 

programs 20, 000 20, 000 20,000}. S25... s5. 20, 000 
See. 306 y: OAS technical cooperation a 1, 500 1, 500 bt Ronee er ee 1, 500 
Sec. 400 (a). Special assistance... x 000 185, 000 212, 000 +27, 000 202, 500 
See, 405 (a). Intergovernmental 


uropean Migrati 
Y = N. h Commissioner for Refugees. 


ca a 
1100. U: N. Obilaren's Fona co 


Bec. 410, Control Act expenses.._........ 
Sec. 411 (b). ICA administrative expenses. 
Sec. 411 (c). State administrative expenses 
Sec. 419 (a). Atoms for Peace... 
See, 451 (b).? Contingency fund 


So ae T 
ig 


1 Although the Senate amendment included $1.6 billion for military assistance and $835 million for defense support, 
a total of $2,435 million, section 13 of the amendment limited the total authorization of these 2 items to $2.4 billion. 
This section also authorized the Presidential transfer of $235 million between military assistance and defense support 
in order to allow the President to apportion the reduction set by the ceiling. 


2 Formerly sec. 401 (b). 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ACT (SEC. 501) 

The House bill changed the title headings 
of the Mutual Security Act in order to place 
military assistance in a separate chapter and 
defense support under the economic chapter. 
These changes were intended to make clear 
that defense support although necessary for 
military needs was nevertheless economic 
assistance. Special assistance and the con- 
tingency fund were put into a new chapter 
because it was believed that each could 
include both military and economic assist- 
ance, The Senate amendment contained 
no similar provision. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House reorganization of the Mutual Security 
Act with an amendment. The amended 
version removes special assistance from the 
same chapter as the contingency fund and 
puts the former into the chapter headed 
“Economic Assistance.” This latter change 
conforms to the executive branch definition 
that special assistance is now regarded as 
economic assistance necessary to achieve po- 
litical, economic, or other objectives in coun- 
tries where no assistance is provided in 
support of significant military forces, or in 
situations where the assistance cannot be 
appropriately rendered as technical assist- 
ance or from the Development Loan Fund. 
The contingency fund, unlike special assist- 
ance, may be used for” both military and 
nonmilitary assistance. 


AID TO INDIA 


The Senate amendment added subsection 
(d) to section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act, stating the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the interest of the United States 
to join with other nations in providing 
support to assist India to complete its cur- 
rent program for economic development. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

It was the view of the House conferees 
that since the concepts embodied in the 
India amendment were expressed in various 
sections of the Mutual Security Act it was 
unnecessary to make specific reference to a 
particular country in relation to policies al- 
ready expressed in law in general terms. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 
(SEC, 103) 

The Senate version contained an amend- 
ment to section 105 (b) (4) requiring the 
President to review findings made under 
that section annually and to make a deter- 
mination each year as to whether military 
assistance is necessary. Furthermore, it laid 
down the policy that internal security re- 
quirements should not normally be the basis 
for military assistance in Latin America. 

The House bill contained no similar 
amendment. 

Under the existing section 105 (b) (4) 
military assistance may be furnished to Latin 
American nations only in accordance with 
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defense plans found by the President to re- 
quire those nations to participate in mis- 
sions important to the defense of the hemi- 
sphere, 

Since the amendment is in conformity 
with existing section 105 (b) (4) and reflects 
the policy expressed in that section, the 
managers on the part of the House agreed to 
the retention of the Senate language. In 
their opinion the amendment does not repre- 
sent a change in policy except with respect 
to requiring an annual review by the Presi- 
dent. Recent events tend to indicate the 
necessity for a restatement of the United 
States policy that military assistance to 
Latin America shall be furnished for internal 
security requirements only under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 


USE OF SURPLUS COUNTERPART FUNDS (SEC. 202) 


The Senate version added two provisos to 
section 142 (b) (iii). The first proviso per- 
mitted a recipient nation to utilize those 
counterpart funds which are excess to United 
States requirements and exceed the require- 
ments for purposes for which new funds au- 
thorized by the Mutual Security Act would 
be available for other purposes. Such uses 
would have to be agreed to by the United 
States and be consistent with United States 
foreign policy. The second proviso required 
that any proposed utilization of such excess 
amounts should be reported to the 4 appro- 
priate congressional committees, and that 
such utilization should not be effective until 
60 days after such reporting. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

The Senate amendment was proposed 
specifically to make it possible for the Aus- 
trian Government to make a loan to the 
Austrian Hilfsfond for use in compensating 
former Austrian nationals who were per- 
secuted under the Nazi regime and are now 
residing outside Austria. The executive 
branch had previously determined that such 
use of Austrian counterpart was not per- 
mitted. Present law authorizes the use of 
counterpart (aside from that counterpart 
earmarked for United States requirements) 
Only to carry out purposes for which new 
funds authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act would themselves be available. Since 
compensation to victims of Nazi persecution 
was not a purpose for which new funds au- 
thorized by the Mutual Security Act would 
be available, additional legislation was re- 
garded necessary to permit the use of Aus- 
trian counterpart for this purpose. 

The managers on the of the House 
recognized the desirability of the proposed 
use of excess counterpart funds for this pur- 
pose. They regarded the granting of such 
broad authority over the use of excess coun- 
terpart as contained in the Senate amend- 
ment to be undesirable. They therefore ac- 
cepted compromise language limiting the 
utilization of excess counterpart to the 
equivalent of $4 million, the amount esti- 
mated to be expended in carrying out the 
program for Austria. Proposals for further 
utilization of excess counterpart will require 
approval by the Congress. 

ASSISTANCE TO YUGOSLAVIA 

The House bill contained an amendment 
to section 143 with reference to assistance 
to Yugoslavia prohibiting the furnishing of 
any assistance to Yugoslavia after 90 days 
unless the President had determined that 
(1) there has been no change in the funda- 
mental policies on which aid to Yugoslavia 
is based; (2) Yugoslavia is not participating 
in policies or programs for the Communist 
conquest of the world; and (3) it is in the in- 
terest of national security to continue aid. 
The President would have been required to 
keep Congress continually informed of de- 
terminations under this section and of as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia. The Senate version 
contained no amendment to section 143. 
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Section 143 of the present law is substan- 
tially similar to the House provision. Sec- 
tion 143 requires the President to assure hime 
self continually that (1) Yugoslavia con- 
tinues to maintain its independence; (2) 
Yugoslavia is not participating in policies or 
programs for the Communist conquest of the 
world; and (3) the furnishing of assistance 
is in the national security interest. Under 
this provision the President must keep the 
Congress informed of assistance to Yugo- 
slavia. 

The committee of conference decided that, 
in view of recent developments in Yugo- 
slavia, it was undesirable to make any 
change in this section at this time. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
(SEC. 502 (J)) 


The Senate amendment provided for the 
creation of an Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in the Department of State 
and for the abolition of the Deputy Under 

of State for Economic Affairs. 

The House bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
Senate language. 

Although the activities of ICA are under 
the authority of the Department of State, 
the Director of ICA presently outranks the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The effect of the Senate pro- 
vision is to upgrade the position of the prin- 
cipal economic officer in the Department of 
State so that he will be senior to the Director 
of ICA, The new position will give further 
emphasis to congressional insistence that the 
mutual security program is an integral part 
of United States foreign policy and, as such, 
is under the immediate direction of the De- 
partment of State. 

The Senate language also provides that the 
present Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Hon. ©. Douglas Dillon, 
may be appointed to the new office without 
further advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Under Secretary of State will continue 
to serve as principal assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for all aspects of the conduct 
of United States foreign relations. The 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs is scheduled to receive a salary of 
$22,000 per annum, while that of the Under 
Secretary of State is fixed at $22,500. This 
difference in salary is intended to indicate 
clearly the subordinate position of the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

The Senate amendment also includes lan- 
guage that has the effect of changing the 
composition of the Board of Directors of 
the Development Loan Fund so that the 
new officer will replace the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs—a 
position that is abolished by the Senate 
amendment. 


CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (SEC. 204 (B)) 

The House bill amended the proviso of 
section 306 (a) so as to provide that for the 
calendar year 1959 and thereafter the United 
States contribution to United Nations tech- 
nical assistance and related programs may 
be as much as but not to exceed 40 percent 
of the total amount contributed for that 
purpose in any given year. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
provision on this subject, and left un- 
changed the present scale of United States 
contributions, which provides for 38 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1959 and 3334 percent in 
fiscal year 1960 and thereafter. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House language except for certain revisions 
be ae to clarify the meaning of the House 

The managers on the part of the House 
were in agreement with the Senate con- 
ferees that it is desirable that other na- 
tions increase their contributions to the 
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multilateral technical cooperation and re- 
lated programs and that the United States 
should in due course reduce its percentage 
contribution, 


CONTINUATION OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ADVISORY BOARD (IDAB) 


The House bill contained a provision re- 
pealing section 308, relating to the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, but 
the Senate version did not repeal that sec- 
tion. The International Development Ad- 
visory Board, which by statute is composed 
of 13 members, has the duty of advising the 
President and the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration on policy 
matters relating to technical cooperation, 
the Development Loan Fund, and the en- 
couragement of private enterprise under the 
mutual security program. 

The committee of conference agreed to the 
retention of section 308 providing authority 
for the continuation of the Board, Although 
there have been no Board members since 
last September, the executive branch made 
a strong plea that the Board is necessary. 
The primary reasons for the delay in the 
reactivation of the IDAB were: (1) the resig- 
nation of the then Director of ICA last fall 
and the appointment of a new Director, and 
(2) the desire to await action of the Con- 
gress on certain proposals which would in- 
fluence substantially the functions of the 
Board, particularly if the Development Loan 
Fund were incorporated. 

The managers on the part of the House 
are firmly of the opinion that representatives 
of science should be included on the Board. 
It would also appear to be appropriate for 
the International Development Advisory 
Board to utilize advisory groups represent- 
ing business, labor, agriculture, public 
health, science, and education. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES (SEC. 205 (F)) 


The House bill authorized an appropria- 
tion of $25 million for fiscal year 1959 for 
the United States contribution to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East. The Senate 
amendment authorized an identical sum, 
but included a proviso that $5 million of the 
funds appropriated for this purpose shall be 
used only for repatriation or resettlement 
of such refugees. 

If the entire $25 million were appropri- 
ated, the $5 million earmarked for repatria- 
tion or resettlement would be 20 percent. 
Should the appropriation be less, however, 
the $5 million would constitute a larger per- 
centage of the available money. The con- 
ferees substituted a figure of 15 percent of 
the appropriated amount in lieu of the flat 
sum of $5 million for repatriation or re- 
settlement, 

The committee of conference agreed with 
the philosophy contained in the Senate 
proviso; namely, that the governments of the 
Near East take more vigorous steps to effect 
a solution of the refugee problem. It was 
recognized, however, that the critical situa- 
tion in that area only makes more difficult 
the relocation of the refugees. Relief and 
rehabilitation are not only a continuing de- 
mand but are prerequisites to the success of 
any repatriation or resettlement program. 
The committee of conference is not satisfied 
that officials of the governments in the 
Middle East and officials of the United States 
Government have exhausted their ingenuity 
or fully utilized their opportunities to begin 
a reasonable settlement of this troublesome 
problem, 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT, PROTECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ECONOMY, AND STUDY OF THE 
ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE (SEC. 205 
(J) (2)) 

The House bill contained a provision en- 
titled “Protection of the United States Econ- 
omy,” which would have required an annual 
review of operations under the program by a 
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committee composed of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture, The purpose of the study would 
have been to determine whether such opera- 
tions had adversely affected the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus. Recom- 
mendations were called for. 

The Senate amendment contained a sec- 
tion amending section 510 of the act, which 
would have prohibited offshore procurement 
of commodities except that up to 50 percent 
of the funds appropriated might be used for 
procurement overseas if the President deter- 
mined that the procurement did not result 
in adverse effects upon the economy of the 
United States, with special reference to any 
areas of labor surplus, outweighing the eco- 
nomic advantages to, and the national in- 
terests of, the United States of less costly 
procurement abroad, 

The Senate version also contained a pro- 
vision for a review by the Departments of 
State and Commerce, and other agencies of 
the Government, of the ways and means by 
which the role of the private sector of the 
economy could be more effectively utilized 
in the foreign policy efforts of the United 
States. Private enterprise would have been 
called upon to cooperate in the study. Rec- 
ommendations would have been required 
from the reviewing group. 

Some members of the committee of con- 
ference were strongly opposed to changes in 
the provisions before them. The following 
considerations influenced the judgment of 
the majority of the conferees: (1) The mat- 
ters covered by the above provisions are 
closely interrelated; (2) over 50 percent of 
ICA financed procurement already takes 
place in the United States; and (3) the vari- 
ous reviews called for would be overlapping. 
‘Therefore a majority of the Senate and House 
members of the committee of conference 
agreed to eliminate the above three provi- 
sions and to substitute a new provision call- 
ing for a study, under the direction of the 
President, by certain Government agencies of 
the relation of the program to American pri- 
vate enterprise and the American economy, 
to make recommendations to prevent any 
possible adverse effects, with special reference 
to areas of substantial labor surplus, and to 
further the role of American private enter- 
prise in promoting our foreign policy. The 
committee of conference emphasizes that the 
new provision envisages a study of the pos- 
sible adverse effects upon the United States 
economy arising from operations under the 
mutual security program. It is contemplated 
that this study will be financed from the 
regular appropriations available to each 
agency participating. 


MUNITIONS CONTROL (SEC. 206 (K)) 


The House bill contained a provision pro- 
hibiting the return to the United States, 
other than for the Armed Forces of the 
United States and its allies, of military arms 
or ammunition furnished to foreign govern- 
ments by the United States under any for- 
eign assistance programs of the United 
States. 

The Senate version limited the items pro- 
hibited for import to military firearms, rather 
than arms or ammunition, manufactured in 
the United States and furnished to foreign 
governments under any foreign aid program. 
The Senate version further stipulated that it 
was to apply only to items imported for sale 
and regardless of whether the arms in ques- 
tion had been advanced in value in a foreign 
country. It also provided that the prohibi- 
tion should not extend to firearms which had 
been so substantially altered as to become in 
effect articles of foreign manufacture. 

The committee of conference adopted a 
compromise which prohibits the return to 
the United States for sale in the United 
States of any military firearms or ammuni- 
tion of United States manufacture and fur- 
nished to foreign governments by the United 
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States under the Mutual Security Act or any 
other foreign assistance program of the 
United States. The prohibition is not to ap- 
ply to military firearms or ammunition im- 
ported into the United States for the Armed 
Forces of the United States or its allies, and 
shall not apply to firearms that haye been so 
substantially altered as to become in effect 
articles of foreign manufacture. The foreign 
aid programs of the United States covered 
under this provision would include, among 
others, the lend-lease program, the Greek- 
Turkish assistance program, the mutual de- 
fense assistance program, and the mutual 
security program. The phrase “military fire- 
arms” was accepted because, if the words 
“military arms” had been used, there was a 
possibility that such items as armored vehi- 
cles, spare parts for armored vehicles, and 
other similar items might have been includ- 
ed in the prohibition. 


MALARIA ERADICATION (SEC. 205 (M)) 


The committee of conference accepted the 
House language, as rephrased, to make clear 
that the Development Loan Fund may, in 
accordance with the provisions of title II of 
chapter II, furnish assistance designed to aid 
the efforts of other peoples to eradicate 
malaria. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL ACCOUNTING 
(SEC. 401 (A)) 


The House bill amended section 502 (b) to 
provide that local currency used by any con- 
gressional committee be charged against any 
amounts made available to such committee 
from the appropriate contingent funds, and 
that the use of such currency be subject to 
all the reporting and other requirements 
which apply to the expenditure of amounts 
made available from such contingent fund. 

The Senate amendment amended section 
502 (b) to require that each member or em- 
ployee of any congressional committee make 
to the chairman of his committee an item- 
ized listing of expenditures of foreign cur- 
rency and that each committee submit a 
consolidated report showing the total item- 
ized expenditures of the committee and of 
each member or employee thereof during the 
preceding calendar year to the House Admin- 
istration Committee or the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee. This report was re- 
quired to be published in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The information available to the managers 
on the part of the House indicated that the 
provision contained in the House bill would 
require substantial modification and reor- 
ganization of the accounting procedures of 
the House of Representatives which would 
not be necessary in order to attain the ob- 
Jectives of an itemized accounting of foreign 
travel expenditures by individuals and of a 
public reporting of such expenditures. The 
House conferees, therefore, accepted the 
simpler language of the Senate amendment, 
since it appeared to attain the desired ob- 
jJectives. The committee of conference 
agreed, however, to eliminate from the Sen- 
ate provision the requirement that the total 
itemized expenditures of each committee 
member or employee should be reported and 
published in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp. In- 
stead, language was accepted requiring that 
each member or employee of any congres- 
sional committee must report to the chair- 
man of his committee an itemized listing 
of expenditures of foreign currency. The to- 
tal itemized expenditures of each committee 
and subcommittee during each calendar year 
is to be reported to the Committee on House 
Administration or the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The provision takes 
effect on the date of enactment of the bill. 

The committee of conference believes that 
foreign travel by Members of Congress should 
be encouraged and recognizes that the use 
of foreign currency funds derived from oper- 
ations under the mutual security and agri- 
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culture trade development and assistance 
programs for this purpose in most instances 
makes such travel possible without cost to 
the United States taxpayer. Certain foreign 
currencies made available under these pro- 
grams will not be usable in the foreseeable 
future by the United States for any other 
purpose. 

The committee of conference was in agree- 
ment that congressional travel expenses 
should be fully accounted for and controlled 
and that the entire matter should be subject 
to further study not only by the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs, 
but by other interested committees of the 
Senate and the House. Such further study 
should include consideration of the account- 
ing and control of congressional travel ex- 
penditures under authority other than that 
contained in the Mutual Security Act. 


COMPLETION OF PLANS AND COST ESTIMATES 
(SEC. 401 (D)) 


The House bill added a new section 517 
which prohibited the obligation of defense 
support, bilateral technical cooperation, and 
special assistance funds for projects requir- 
ing substantive technical or financial plan- 
ning until necessary engineering, financial, 
and other plans had been completed and a 
reasonably firm estimate obtained of the cost 
to the United States of providing such as- 
sistance, and until a determination had been 
made that any necessary legislative action by 
the recipient country might reasonably be 
anticipated to be completed within 1 year. 
The new section also provided that funds 
obligated for assistance subject to the condi- 
tions of the section could only be used for 
the purpose for which originally obligated 
and would otherwise revert to the Treasury. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House provision with two modifications. The 
first limits the application of this section to 
obligations in excess of $100,000. The second 
eliminates the requirement that funds obli- 
gated under the conditions established by 
this section could be used only for their 
original purpose and, if not used, would re- 
vert to the Treasury. With this modifica- 
tion, such funds could be reused for other 
purposes as authorized by the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

In accepting these modifications, the man- 
agers on the part of the House recognized 
that the application of the provisions of 
this section to small transactions might 
seriously impede the operation of the pro- 
gram. They also were impressed with the 
contention that the language contained in 
the House bill would prevent the deobliga- 
tion and reuse of funds where unforeseen 
changes in the political or the international 
situation might make abandonment of a 
project for which funds had been obligated 
desirable. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BENEFITS FROM FOREIGN NA- 
TIONS AND DUAL COMPENSATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA (SEC. 401 (E) AND SEC. 502 (K)) 


The Senate amendment contained two 
provisions relating to the detail of personnel 
to foreign governments. The first amend- 
ment prohibited any person performing 
functions under the Mutual Security Act 
from accepting any compensation or other 
benefits from a foreign nation. It further 
provided that cost-sharing ements 
could be made by the President with the 
nations to which personnel are detailed. 
The second provision amended section 712 
of title 10 of the United States Code so that 
persons detailed under that section could 
not accept offices, compensation, or emolu- 
ments from the foreign government con- 
cerned. The House bill contained no similar 
provisions. 

Under section 712 of title 10 of the United 
States Code the President is presently 
authorized to detail members of the armed 
services to certain Latin American Re- 
publics and to any other nation during time 
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of war. Under that section, subject to the 
prior approval of the Secretary of the military 
department concerned, an officer so detailed 
may receive compensation or emoluments 
and may accept any office from the foreign 
government, 

The House receded and accepted the Sen- 
ate provision prohibiting any person who 
performs functions under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act from receiving any compensation 
from any foreign government. The House 
receded with an amendment to the second 
provision, amending section 712 of title 10 
of the United States Code. The House agreed 
to the Senate prohibition against a military 
officer detailed under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 712, ac- 
cepting compensation or emoluments but 
with a compromise permitting such officers 
to continue to be authorized, subject to the 
prior approval of the Secretary of the de- 
partment concerned, to accept offices from 
the foreign government to which detailed. 

The committee of conference agreed that 
it is in the best interest of the United States 
to prohibit any employee or officer perform- 
ing functions under the Mutual Security 
Act or any military officer detailed under 
title 10, United States Code, section 712, 
from receiving compensation directly from a 
foreign government. To allow such indi- 
viduals to receive compensation raises the 
possibility of a conflict of interest or even 
of divided loyalties. The committee of con- 
ference, however, considered it unnecessary 
to prohibit an officer detailed under title 10, 
United States Code, section 712, from accept- 
ing an office from a foreign government. 
There may be instances where it is in the 
interest of the United States for a United 
States officer to accept an office from a for- 
eign government. On such occasions, how- 
ever, he would be paid by the United States. 
For example, there have been instances 
where a United States officer has been desig- 
nated as commandant of a foreign military 
academy with a simulated rank in the for- 
eign army. There may be other situations 
where a United States officer could serve in 
a dual capacity. 

Provision is made for cost-sharing ar- 
rangements with the foreign government 
under the Mutual Security Act and title 10, 
United States Code, section 712. In order 
to facilitate such arrangements, the prohibi- 
tion is not to be effective for 9 months fol- 
lowing enactment of this act. 


COMPUTATION OF LEVELS OF AID (SEC, 401 (F)) 


The House bill contained a provision to 
require the President to submit a report to 
the Congress before January 10 each year, 
detailing defense support and special assist- 
ance to be furnished for the next fiscal year. 
The provision also required that such re- 
port contain a clear and detailed explana- 
tion of the method used in reaching the 
proposed levels of aid for each country, and 
a listing of all significant factors considered 
in determining each level of aid, the reason 
for the inclusion of each factor and the 
monetary value assigned to each, together 
with an explanation of the manner in which 
these factors are reconciled to yield a specific 
dollar figure which constitutes each level of 
aid. 

This provision was adopted on the floor 
after a very short discussion and without 
time for thorough analysis. The acting 
chairman of the committee, however, being 
sympathetic to the objective of the amend- 
ment, supported it. It later developed that 
the amendment included a drafting error 
which made the provision apply to the con- 
tingency fund instead of special assistance. 

The Senate, after study and analysis, did 
not include this provision in the Senate 
amendment to the bill. 

The Senate conferees took the position 
that the requirement for assigning dollar 

to all significant “factors” was based 
on a misconception that an exact monetary 
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measure could be applied to many of the 
complex “factors” involved, such as the 
value of an airfield, or the value of the stead- 
fastness of a little country bordering the 
Soviet bloc. The Senate conferees also took 
the position that the House provision liter- 
ally required a public report to Congress 
and therefore an apparent public commit- 
ment by the United States for “levels of aid” 
for given countries before the Congress had 
acted and before negotiations with the coun- 
tries involved had been completed. 

The Senate conferees were unwilling to 
accept the January 10 date requirement on 
the ground that it was not necessary, that 
it would conflict seriously with the regular 
budget process, and that to substitute a 
later date would serve no useful purpose. 

Although the Senate conferees refused to 
accept the original House language, the 
committee of conference agreed on the ob- 
jectives sought to be accomplished. The 
conferees were keenly aware that although 
the executive branch annual presentation in 
support of renewal of the Mutual Security 
Act has improved, particularly as a result 
of prodding by the legislative committees 
during recent years, the presentation is still 
subject to further improvement. 

The committee of conference, therefore, 
adopted a revision of the House provision 
which will result in the presentation of data 
which should facilitate the uncovering of 
administrative shortcomings and defects 
where and if they exist. The January 10 
date requirement is eliminated and the re- 
quirement that a monetary value be as- 
signed to each factor considered in deter- 
mining levels of aid to each country has 
been deleted. The substitute language pre- 
serves the substance of the House provision. 
As modified and redrafted it will require the 
executive branch during the annual presen- 
tation to the Congress of authorizations and 
appropriations under the Mutual Security 
Act to furnish a detailed explanation of the 
method by which the proposed programs 
for each country have been arrived at. The 
compromise version also requires that the 
annual presentation include detailed ex- 
planations of all significant factors con- 
sidered in arriving at such proposed pro- 
grams, thus requiring an explanation and 
justification of each amount. 


MILITARY MATERIEL PRICING FORMULA 


Although the Senate receded with respect 
to its amendment to section 545 (h) of the 
Mutual Security Act, relating to the valua- 
tion of equipment under the military assist- 
ance program, the House conferees agreed 
that the committees of the House and Senate 
should request a report from the executive 
branch prior to January 1, 1959, concerning 
the implementation of section 545 (h). 
Prior to 1956, non-excess-stock items were 
sold by the military services to the military 
assistance program at a cost representing the 
replacement value of a similar but more 
modern item. In that year section 545 (h) 
was amended to provide that such sales 
should be at the same price obtaining for 
similar transactions between the United 
States military services or, if there are no 
such transactions, then at the gross cost for 
the item concerned, reduced to take into 
consideration age and condition. 

The executive branch has been slow in im- 
plementing this provision. All directives 
have not as yet been issued. One reason for 
this, of course, is that appropriations were 
requested in prior years on the basis of an- 
ticipated receipts, and an immediate reduc- 
tion in receipts from the military assistance 
program would have substantially reduced 
the funds available to the military services. 

The report from the executive branch 
should give a detailed accounting of opera- 
tions under the 1956 pricing formula and 
should contain a comparison of prices 
charged under the prior formula with those 
charged under the existing formula. 
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PROHIBITION AGAINST UNJUSTIFIED PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The House bill contained a provision that 
prohibited the use of mutual security funds 
for any flood control, river and harbor or 
water development project in a foreign coun- 
try that did not meet the benefit-cost stand- 
ards and economic feasibility requirements 
established for similar projects in the United 
States. The Senate amendment contained 
no provision on this subject. 

The House receded from its position. The 
committee of conference endorsed the prin- 
ciples contained in the House language but 
recognized the difficulties involved in their 
mandatory application to projects carried 
out in the less developed countries, 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
CONTRIBUTION (SEC. 502 (F)) 
Section 2 (a) of the joint resolution of 
June 30, 1948, as amended, authorizes pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (a specialized agency of the United 
Nations) as apportioned by the Organization 
in accordance with its constitution, The 
United States contribution has been limited 
to $1,750,000 per annum, although the ap- 
portionment as determined by the ILO for 
the United States in recent years has been 
25 percent of the ILO budget. As a conse- 
quence, the United States is in arrears in its 
payments. The House bill amended existing 
law so as to authorize an annual contribu- 
tion of not to exceed 25 percent. The Sen- 
ate bill contained a similar amendment but 
also a limitation of $2 million per annum. 
The conferees were informed that the budget 
already approved for calendar year 1959 by 
the ILO governing body amounts to approxi- 
mately $8.4 million. Therefore, the United 
States assessment as apportioned under the 
ILO constitution would be approximately 
$2.1 million, and the $2 million ceiling would 
cause the United States to continue to be in 
arrears, Under these circumstances and 
since the ceiling on our contribution to the 
World Health Organization is also expressed 
as a percentage, the committee of confer- 
ence accepted the House version. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT (SEC. 502 
(H)) 

The Senate amendment included an 
amendment to the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. The House bill contained 
no such provision. The committee of con- 
ference accepted the amendment included in 
the Senate version. 

Section 571 (c) of the Foreign Service Act 
permits a Foreign Service officer to accept a 
position in the Department of State to which 
he is appointed by the President and is con- 
firmed by the Senate without any loss of his 
Foreign Service status. Under this section, 
for example, a Foreign Service officer may be 
appointed an Assistant Secretary of State. 
The act makes no provision for a Foreign 
Service officer to accept a position elsewhere 
in the Government unless he resigns or re- 
tires from the Foreign Service. 

The newly appointed Director of the 
United States Information Agency, Hon. 
George V. Allen, a Foreign Service officer 
with nearly 30 years’ experience, had to re- 
tire from the Foreign Service to accept his 
new post. The Senate amendment broad- 
ens the single exception in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act to permit a Foreign Service officer 
to retain his status within the Foreign Serv- 
ice when he is appointed by the President 
to any position requiring Senate confirma- 
tion. The Senate amendment also contains 
language that makes the change retroactive 
in order that Mr. Allen may be considered 
as if he had not retired from the Foreign 
Service to accept the position of Director 
of USIA. 

INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY (SEC. 502 (1)) 

The Senate amendment contained lan- 
guage that amended section 1011 of the 
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United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948. The House bill did 
not contain such a provision, although the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
held hearings on this subject and was con- 
templating action on it this session, The 
House conferees therefore receded and con- 
curred in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment makes possible the 
continued financing of the Informational 
Media Guaranty (IMG) program through 
replenishment of its capital fund. The 
capital fund which consists of an authority 
to borrow from the Treasury up to $28 mil- 
lion is nearly depleted. 

The purpose of the program is to encour- 
age the sale of American books, periodicals, 
films and other informational material in 
countries where dollars are lacking by guar- 
anteeing to the American distributor the 
convertibility of local currency sales pro- 
ceeds into dollars. The program is under- 
taken only after conclusion of an agreement 
with the participating country. At the 
present time the program operates in 11 
countries. 

Under the program the American exporter 
sells informational materials to a foreign 
importer for foreign currency which is ex- 
changed for dollars by the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), the adminis- 
trator of the program. Most of the foreign 
currencies thus acquired are sold by the 
Treasury Department to other Government 
agencies for appropriated dollars. These 
dollars, in turn, are credited to the IMG re- 
volving fund and become available to back 
the issuance of additional guaranty con- 
tracts. The additional dollar funds required 
to operate the program, over and above the 
dollars obtained from the sale of these for- 
eign currencies, are borrowed from the 
‘Treasury Department against notes assumed 
by the Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, pursuant to the authority of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1956. 

The Senate amendment authorizes appro- 
priations to restore USIA’s borrowing au- 
thority for purposes of the IMG program to 
the extent that it has been impaired by 
program operations. Impairment to the 
capital fund arises from three causes: (1) 
Some foreign currencies acquired under the 
program must be sold at a lower rate of 
exchange than the rate at which they were 
purchased from American exporters; (2) in 
some countries local currency has accumu- 
lated in amounts in excess of United States 
Government needs so that they cannot in 
the reasonably immediate future be sold to 
United States Government agencies for dol- 
lars; and (3) in a few countries the United 
States has been obliged to agree to condi- 
tions which place certain restrictions on the 
types of United States Government activi- 
ties which can be financed with these cur- 
rencies. 

Since the beginning of the program in 
1948 through June 1957, $13 million of the 
$28 million capital fund has been used to 
convert local currencies into dollars. An 
additional $9.6 million is committed to back 
outstanding guaranties, leaving $5.4 million 
available for new contracts as of July 1, 
1957. This authority is insufficient to 
finance the program through fiscal year 1959 
unless the capital fund is replenished by ap- 
propriation. 

The executive branch estimates that IMG 
contracts will be issued for about $13 mil- 
lion for each of the next 2 fiscal years. To 
finance the issuance of some $26 million in 
guaranties the capital fund will require re- 
plenishment of approximately $8 million. It 
is important that the program be financed 
beyond a 1-year period in order that United 
States exporters can make their plans, 

The amount of the appropriation request 
is limited to the amount necessary to restore 
the realized impairment to the capital fund. 
Impairment is defined to include the 
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amount of realized exchange losses plus the 
dollar cost of unsalable foreign currencies. 
The appropriated funds will be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to retire 
outstanding indebtedness, thus permitting 
USIA to make IMG borrowings in an equiv- 
alent amount within the present ceiling 
after payment of interest charges due. 

Through the annual replenishment of the 
IMG capital fund by appropriation, Con- 
gress will retain control over the extent of 
the program. At the same time the re- 
volving feature will provide assurance of 
continuity to American exporters partici- 
pating in the program. 

The IMG program is an important adjunct 
to the work of USIA. It makes available in 
countries that lack dollars a great variety 
of informational materials privately produced 
in the United States. The small loss suf- 
fered by the Government is more than com- 
pensated for by the greater circulation of 
important materials in countries that other- 
wise would not have access to them. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 CURRENCY FOR 
SCIENCE (SEC. 502 (L)) 


The Senate amendment amended section 
104 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Pub- 
lic Law 480), by adding a provision author- 
izing the use of Public Law 480 currencies 
for scientific activities. Under the provision, 
Public Law 480 currencies could be used to 
collect, collate, translate, abstract, and dis- 
seminate scientific and technological in- 
formation. They could also be used to con- 
duct and support scientific activities 
overseas, including programs of scientific 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries. Such cooperative projects 
and programs would include coordinated 
research against disease. The House bill 
contained no similar provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and accepted the Senate provision 
with an amendment to make clear that no 
foreign currencies can be used for this pur- 
pose unless specific appropriations are made 
therefor. 

Recent events have demonstrated the need 
for increased emphasis on scientific activi- 
ties. There is an urgent need for transla- 
tions and abstracts of scientific articles and 
books, both in the United States and abroad. 
This section will help meet that need. Fur- 
thermore, this provision will assist the 
United States, through cooperative activities, 
to secure the benefits of increased scientific 
activity and research abroad. It will help in 
eliminating diseases common to all mankind 
and those which are common to particular 
regions. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 
(SEC. 502 (M)) 

The Senate amendment amended the act 
of June 14, 1948, as amended, concerning 
United States participation in the World 
Health Organization, by adding a new sec- 
tion 6, declaring it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue and to strengthen 
mutual efforts among nations for research 
against diseases, such as heart disease and 
cancer, and inviting the World Health Or- 
ganization to initiate studies for the 
strengthening of research and related pro- 
grams against such diseases. 

The House bill did not contain a provision 
on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate amendment. There did 
not appear to be any basis for disagreement 
with the objectives of this provision. It in- 
volves only matters of direction and of em- 
phasis of existing operations, and it does not 
call for any additional expense. 

The committee of conference recognized 
the advantages to be derived if in these and 
other health programs the Executive by ap- 
propriate regulation take fullest advantage 
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of the psychological value of the American 
origin of effective medicines, 

JOINT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE (SEC. 503) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act and other ap- 
plicable legislation, seek to strengthen co- 
operation in the Western Hemisphere to the 
maximum extent by encouraging joint pro- 
grams of technical and economic develop- 
ment. The House bill contained no language 
on this subject. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
Senate language as indicative of continued 
congressional encouragement to the execu- 
tive branch to explore every means available 
in carrrying out the objectives expressed in 
the Senate language. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

JoHN M. Vorys, 

WALTER H. JUDD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee of conference on H. R. 12181 has 
reported substitute language for both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment 
which I believe merits the full support 
and approval of both the House and the 
Senate. 

The House bill authorized $2,958,900,- 
000. Exclusive of a $2.4 billion limi- 
tation on military assistance and de- 
fense support, the Senate bill was $145 
million higher, authorizing $3,103,900,- 
000. The conference committee version 
authorizes $3,031,400,000. This is $72.5 
million higher than the House and lower 
than the original Senate figure by the 
same amount. In compromising the au- 
thorization figures the Senate receded 
on its limitation relating to military as- 
sistance and defense support and the 
following changes were made in the fig- 
ures authorized in the House version: 
Military assistance was cut $35 million, 
defense support was increased $35 mil- 
lion, special assistance was increased 
$17,500,000, the contingency fund was 
increased $55 million, and administrative 
expenses were restored by $2 million to 
the original House figure. 

The Senate version followed the con- 
ventional form of the Mutual Security 
Act. The House bill rearranaged title 
headings in order to place military assist- 
ance and defense support under separate 
chapters. This was to make clear that 
defense support is actually economic as- 
sistance, although necessary for military 
needs. The House structure of the bill 
was accepted by the Senate with a modi- 
fication to clarify the category of special 
assistance. 

The Senate version required an annual 
review by the President of military as- 
sistance to Latin America and provided 
that internal security requirements 
should not normally be the basis for 
military assistance to Latin America. 
The House conferees accepted the Sen- 
ate language as recent events indicate 
the need for a restatement of policy that 
military assistance to Latin America be 
furnished for internal security require- 
ments only under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

The House conferees also agreed to a 
compromise on a Senate change making 
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it possible for the Austrian Government 
to use excess counterpart funds which 
are not available for United States use 
in compensating former Austrian na- 
tionals who were persecuted under the 
Nazi regime and are now residing out- 
side Austria. The compromise limits 
the utilization of excess counterpart to 
the equivalent of $4 million and further 
utilization will require Congressional 
approval. J 

The Senate version contained no pro- 
vision similar to the House language 
prohibiting assistance to Yugoslavia 
unless certain requirements are met. 
Section 143 of the present law is sub- 
stantially similar to the House provision. 
The committee of conference decided 
that in view of recent developments in 
Yugoslavia, it would be undesirable to 
make any change at this time. 

The House conferees also accepted 
language creating the post of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
in the Department of State and the 
abolition of the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. ‘The 
House conferees also agreed to a Senate 
amendment which makes it possible for 
the newly appointed Director of the 
United States Information Agency, a 
foreign service officer of nearly 30 years’ 
experience, to retain his status within 
the foreign service. 

The House conferees also agreed to a 
Senate amendment which makes possi- 
ble the continued financing of the in- 
formational media guaranty program 
through replenishment of its capital 
fund. Although the House bill did not 
contain such a provision, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has held hear- 
ings on this subject and was planning 
action during this session. 

The House bill contained a provision 
abolishing the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. The Senate ver- 
sion, which was accepted by the House 
conferees, left the Board in existence. 
The Board has had no members since 
last September, but it was learned that 


‘primary reasons for the delay in its re- 


activation were the resignation of the 
ICA Director last fall and the appoint- 
ment of a new Director, as well as the 
desire to await action of the Congress 
on certain proposals which would in- 
fluence substantially the functions of 
the Board. The statement of the man- 
agers emphasizes the advisability of 
having the Advisory Board utilize ad- 
visory groups representing business, 
labor, agriculture, public health, science, 
and education. 

Both the House and Senate versions 
contained provisions to provide for and 
tighten reporting and other require- 
ments which apply to the expenditure 
of foreign currencies for official travel by 
Members of Congress and employees of 
the House and Senate. The committee 
of conference adopted a compromise 
version which requires each Member or 
employee to any Congressional commit- 
tee to report to the chairman of his 
committee an itemized listing of expend- 
itures of foreign currency. The total 
itemized expenditures of each commit- 
tee and subcommittee during each cal- 
endar year is to be reported to the 
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Committee on House Administration or 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. This provision will take 
effect on the date of enactment of the 
bill. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
language similar to the House provision 
that for the calendar year 1959 and 
thereafter the United States contribu- 
tion to the United Nations-technical as- 
sistance and related programs may be 
as much as but not to exceed 40 per- 
cent of the total amount contributed for 
that purpose in any year. The commit- 
tee of conference accepted the House 
language with clarifying amendments. 

The House bill authorized $25 million 
for the United States 1950 contribution 
to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. The Senate authorized an 
identical sum, but included a proviso 
that $5 million be used only for reha- 
bilitation or resettlement of such refu- 
gees. If the entire $25 million were 
appropriated, the $5 million earmarked 
for repatriation or resettlement would 
be 20 percent. Should the appropria- 
tion be less, however, the $5 million 
would constitute a larger percentage of 
the available money. The conferees 
substituted a figure of 15 percent of the 
appropriated amount in lieu of the flat 
sum of $5 million for repatriation or 
resettlement. We have spelled out in 
the statement of the managers that the 
committee of conference is not satis- 
fied that officials of the governments in 
the Middle East and officials of the 
United States Government have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity or fully utilized 
their opportunities to begin a reasonable 
settlement of this troublesome problem. 

The House bill contained a provision 
on “protection of the United States econ- 
omy.” This would have required an an- 
nual review of operations under the pro- 
gram to determine whether such opera- 
tions had adversely affected the economy 
of the United States, with special refer- 
ence to areas of substantial labor sur- 


plus. The Senate amendment contained ' 


a section which would have prohibited 
offshore procurement of commodities ex- 
cept that up to 50 percent of the funds 
appropriated might be used for procure- 
ment overseas if the President deter- 
mined that the procurement did not re- 
sult in adverse effects upon the economy 
of the United States. The Senate ver- 
sion also contained a provision for a re- 
view of the ways and means by which the 
role of the private sector of the economy 
could be more effectively utilized in the 
foreign-policy efforts of the United 
States. These three provisions were 
modified by the committee of conference 
by substituting a new provision calling 
Tor a study, under the direction of the 
President, by certain Government agen- 
ties of the relation of the program to 
American private enterprise and the 
American economy, to make recommen- 
dations to prevent any possible adverse 
effects, with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus, and to further 
the role of American private enterprise 
in promoting our foreign policy. The 
committee of conference was of the 

opinion that inasmuch as over 50 per- 
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cent of ICA financed procurement al- 
ready takes place in the United States 
that provision would not be necessary, 
and it was not retained in the final 
version. 

As passed by the House, H. R. 12181 
contained a provision prohibiting the re- 
turn to the United States of military 
arms or ammunition furnished to for- 
eign governments by the United States 
under any foreign-assistance programs 
of the United States. The Senate ver- 
sion did not include ammunition. Com- 
promise language was adopted which in- 
cludes ammunition. The conference re- 
port spells out that the prohibition is not 
to apply to military firearms or ammuni- 
tion imported for the Armed Forces of 
the United States or its allies, and shall 
not apply to firearms that have been so 
substantially altered as to become in ef- 
fect articles of foreign manufacture. 

The committee of conference accepted 
House language concerning malaria 
eradication with a modification to clarify 
that the Development Loan Fund may 
furnish assistance designed to augment 
the efforts of other peoples to eradicate 
malaria. 

The Senate bill contained two provi- 
sions accepted by the House conferees 
relating to the detail of United States 
personnel to foreign governments. 
These related principally to cost-sharing 
arrangements and a prohibition that 
such persons must not receive compen- 
sation from any foreign government. 

The Senate receded with respect to its 
amendment which related to the valua- 
tion of equipment under the military as- 
sistance program, but the House con- 
ferees agreed that the committees of the 
House and Senate should request a re- 
port from the executive branch prior to 
January 1, 1959, concerning the imple- 
mentation of section 545 (h) of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The Senate accepted, in modified 
form, the House provision which makes 
it possible for the United States to con- 
tribute its apportioned share as a mem- 
ber of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. At present, the United States is 
in arrears because of an authorization 
ceiling in existing law. The accepted 
House version will authorize an annual 
contribution of not to exceed 25 percent 
of the organization’s expenses. 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
authorizing the use of counterpart cur- 
rencies to collect, collate, translate, ab- 
stract and disseminate scientific and 
technological information. The Senate 
bill also contained a proviso that it will 
be the policy of the United States to 
continue and strengthen mutual efforts 
among nations for research against 
diseases such as heart disease and can- 
cer, and inviting the World Health 
Organization to initiate studies for the 
strengthening of research and related 
programs against such diseases. The 
House conferees agreed to these pro- 
visions. 

The Senate version contained a pro- 
vision expressing the sense of Congress 
that the President should seek to 
strengthen cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere by encouraging joint pro- 
grams of technical and economic de- 
velopment. The House conferees ac- 
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cepted the Senate language because it is 
indicative of continued Congressional en- 
couragement to the Executive to explore 
every means available in carrying out 
such objectives. 

The House bill contained a carefully 
drafted provision relating to completion 
of plans and cost estimates which was 
designed to tighten the administrative 
procedures of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration. The committee 
of conference accepted the House pro- 
vision with two modifications. The 
first limits the application of the section 
to obligations in excess of $100,000, and 
the second eliminates the requirement 
that funds obligated under the condi- 
tions established by this section could 
be used only for their original purpose 
and, if not used, would revert to the 
Treasury. In accepting these modifica- 
tions, the managers on the part of the 
House were impressed by the claim that 
application of the provisions of this sec- 
tion to small transactions might seri- 
ously impede the operation of the pro- 
gram. They were also impressed with 
the contention that the language con- 
tained in the House bill would prevent 
the deobligation and reuse of funds 
where unforeseen changes in the politi- 
cal or international situation might not 
make desirable the abandonment of a 
project for which funds had been obli- 
gated. The acceptance of these modi- 
fications still leaves the provision a 
strong means of correcting certain ad- 
ministrative defects which have been 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee and which are still the subject of 
review by the committee. 

The House bill contained a provision 
on computation of levels of aid which 
required the President to submit a re- 
port to the Congress before January 10 
each year detailing defense support and 
special assistance to be furnished for 
the next fiscal year. This provision 
also required that such report contain a 
clear and detailed explanation of the 
method used in reaching the proposed 
levels of aid for each country and a list- 
ing of all significant factors considered 
in determining each level of aid, the 
reason for the inclusion of each factor, 
and the monetary value assigned to 
each, together with an explanation of 
the manner in which these factors are 
reconciled to yield a specific dollar fig- 
ure which constitutes each level of aid. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
provision on this subject. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
had not had an opportunity to study 
this provision before its adoption by the 
House. Although the committee ac- 
cepted this language as a floor amend- 
ment because of its sympathy and 
agreement with its objectives, further 
study in the committee of conference 
indicated improvements were reflected 
in the compromise language accepted by 
the conferees. The committee of con- 
ference was impressed by the contention 
that requiring submission of part of the 
mutual-security program before Jan- 
uary 10 of each year would conflict with 
the regular budget process. Further 
study also indicated that the House lan- 
guage, as originally drafted, would in- 
volve to an impracticable extent an 
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exact measure in dollars for each of the 
complex factors involved in assessing 
security interests of the United States 
and the Free World. The compromise 
version retains the spirit of the House 
amendment and the conferees expect it 
will prove a significant factor in improv- 
ing the executive presentation next 
year of the justification for renewal of 
the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania if the au- 
thorization for funds for the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization remained as it 
was when the bill passed the House? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. That money is still in 
the bill? That authorization is still in 
the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. The money is still in 
the bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is there a dollar limita- 
tion on that? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; there is a per- 
centage figure of 25 percent. 

Mr. ADAIR. Can the gentleman tell 
us about how much that is likely to 
amount to each year? 

Mr. MORGAN. For 1959, it will be 
$2,100,000. 

Mr. ADAIR. It is my recollection that 
heretofore that authorization had not 
been in this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; the authoriza- 
tion had not been in the bill. There has 
been a limitation of $1,750,000. 

Mr. ADAIR. This will represent a 
greater dollar expenditure than has here- 
tofore been made for that purpose? 

Mr. MORGAN. The other body put a 
limitation of $2 million in the bill. The 
House had the percentage figure in the 
bill. The conferees adopted the House 
language because there would he a 
shortage in the budget for 1959 of $100,- 
000 under the limitation of $2 million in 
the Senate version. 

Mr. ADAIR. That is for the fiscal year 
1959? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is for the calendar 
year 1959. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of California. In con- 
nection with the language on page 23 
of the report regarding the munitions 
control section, 205 (k), it is my under- 
standing that the conferees gave con- 
sideration to placing a cutoff date in 
the bill which, I believe, was at the re- 
quest of the Department of State, this 
cutoff date to be May 14, 1947, the date 
that the Greek-Turkish assistance pro- 
gram started; is that correct and will 
the gentleman explain it? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Department of 
State requested the date, May 22, 1947, 
which was the date of enactment of the 
act providing assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. We gave consideration to it but 
determined that it would be subject to 
a point of order because the date was not 
included in either version of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But that 


date was requested by the Department 
of State? 


Mr. 
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Mr. MORGAN. The date was sug- 
gested by the executive branch of the 
Government, that is, the effective date 
of the Greek-Turkish assistance pro- 


gram. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But, you 
did give consideration to that date of 
May 14, 1947, and had it not been sub- 
ject to a point of order that undoubtedly 
would have been the date placed therein, 
and the committee so felt? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, although the date suggested was 
May 22, 1947. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand it 
then, there is not a cutoff date in the 
conference report; is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. Therefore, itin- 


cludes lend-lease. 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
I yield. 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
if in conference you separated the mili- 
tary assistance from the defense support 
or whether you continued it as one item? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; we separated it 
under the House version. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman, and I want to com- 
mend the House for its wisdom in recog- 
nizing that there is a distinction between 
defense support and military aid. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will 
there be an opportunity to get a vote 
on a military contract as distinguished 
from a nonmilitary, or will you have to 
take both together? 

Mr. MORGAN. You will have to take 
both, but I can assure the gentleman 
that by next year the committee will 
have a study made on this subject of 
separating the military from the eco- 
nomic aspects of the program. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
tell the gentleman that in my judgment 
he is moving in the correct direction 
and I hope a separate vote can be ob- 
tained on the military aid from the eco- 
nomic aid vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The House 
passed an amendment, which I had the 
honor of sponsoring, in regard to the ex- 
penditure of counterpart funds, which 
would require the House to report in the 
same manner that they report regular 
standing committee funds. I understand 
the Senate adopted a similar amendment 
which went a little further and required 
the publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the itemized expenditures in 
these funds. What was the effect of the 
compromise reached by the conferees? 

Mr. MORGAN. We felt that the 
amendment offered by the other body 
was much simpler. It required that an 
itemized statement be filed by each 
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member or employee of any committee, 
with the chairman of the committee. 
The chairman of the committee in turn 
was required to file a consolidated state- 
ment of all expenditures of any overseas 
mission, and this has to be published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The bulk 
statement is the total overall expendi- 
ture report by the parent committee to 
the House Committee on Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. So there would 
be no opportunity to go to the House 
Committee on Administration and learn 
anything as far as the individual ex- 
penditures are concerned? 

Mr. MORGAN. You have to learn that 
from the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Could the 
chairman tell whether it is possible to 
get that information from the chairman 
of the full committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be up to 
the chairman of each committee, He 
will have discretion as to whether he 
will furnish the information. There is 
no restriction prohibiting him from re- 
vealing the information. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. On this matter of re- 
porting the counterpart funds, the con- 
ferees felt there should be no require- 
ment for publication of the report of 
counterpart funds by individual mem- 
bers unless there was a similar require- 
ment put on the report of the dollar 
funds spent by the members. They also 
felt that until all members of all com- 
mittees of Congress had exactly the same 
rules applied to them they should go no 
further than to require the publication 
of the use of counterpart funds, as pro- 
vided in the conference agreement as 
the conferees were limited to dealing with 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. In reply to 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], I agree we should 
have a disclosure of the expenditure of 
all these funds, not only of counterpart 
funds but also committee funds. As I 
understand it, there are only two com- 
mittees; the Appropriations Committee, 
which has a method of using department 
funds for their investigations; and per- 
haps the Armed Forces Committee, 
which. uses a similar method. We 
should approach that as we come to it, 
but it is my opinion that both bodies, 
the Senate and the House, have ex- 
pressed themselves in regard to this 
matter that they want these funds made 
available to see what the expenditures 
have been. My hope is that we have 
not circumvented the intent of the two 
bodies, so that no one can have access 
to the funds. I hope the chairman will 
use his best efforts to see that the re- 
ports are made available. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will be very glad to 
see that consolidated reports of item- 
ized expenditures are made available. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question with ref- 
erence to the International Labor Or- 
ganization? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the language ap- 
proved by the conferees with reference 
to our contribution to the ILO states 
that the United States will contribute 25 
percent of whatever budget the ILO calls 
for? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. 

Mr. SCHERER. There would be no 
dollar limitation? 

Mr. MORGAN. This is just an 
authorization and as such is a limitation 
in itself; the money would have to be 
appropriated. 

Mr. SCHERER. But under the con- 
ference committee language we agree 
to pay 25 percent of whatever budget 
the ILO sets up. 

Mr. MORGAN. We do not agree to 
anything; we merely are limited to 25 
percent of the ILO budget. 

Mr, SCHERER. We would have to 
make that contribution despite the fact 
that we are but 1 of the 79 members of 
that Organization. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, the Appro- 
priations Committee has control over 
the amount appropriated. 

Mr. SCHERER. I understand that, 
but under the language in the authoriza- 
tion we would be giving a blank check to 
the extent of 25 percent of whatever 
budget the ILO, this international or- 
ganization, would provide. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. That is incorrect. 

Mr. SCHERER. Why is that incor- 
rect? 

Mr. VORYS. This is an authorization 
to contribute up to 25 percent. The Ap- 
propriations Committee will determine 
each year the amount to be appro- 
priated, and the Congress will vote on 
that; so Congress is giving no one a 
blank check. Congress is going to vote 
on every dime provided. 

Mr. SCHERER. I understand that, 
but if the Congress makes an authoriza- 
tion, then are we not necessarily bound 
to approve at least 25 percent of what- 
-eyer budget is fixed by the Organization? 

Mr. VORYS. There are provisions in 
the Mutual Security Act setting forth 
that authorizations are not to be con- 
strued as commitments in any case. 

Mr. SCHERER. Let me ask, then, 
without reference to appropriations, am 
I not correct in stating that under the 
language proposed in this conference 
report we are authorizing payment of 
up to 25 percent of whatever budget is 
fixed by this International Labor Or- 
ganization? 

Mr. VORYS. As I said to the gentle- 
man before, that is incorrect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] if he can 
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-cite any instance where we have made 
this sort of deal, that we would provide 
25 percent of the funds, or any given 
percentage that we got by with anything 
less? 

Mr. VORYS. There have been anum- 
ber of instances where we have been in 
arrears, where we have not appropriated 
the full amount that was set. That was 
the case I think with the United Na- 
tions assessment in the year when I was 
a delegate to the Assembly. Due to the 
fact that there is a difference betwen 
the fiscal years of the U. N. and our 
own, arrearages have happened a num- 
ber of times. Iam unable to specify the 
exact amounts. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Originally section 502 
of the bill contained a provision for the 
use of counterpart funds for a number of 
reasons-without the necessity of the ap- 
propriation. Can the gentleman inform 
me whether the conferees have changed 
that provision as the bill came back from 
conference? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; we have. 

Mr. BUDGE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am rather curious in the 
light of the colloquy which just pro- 
ceeded this. In that instance the con- 
ferees saw fit to include language speci- 
fically calling for an appropriation. 
However, with the International Labor 
Organization apparently just the oppo- 
site approach was used. I wish the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would clarify that for 
me. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. In both instances there 
is only an authorization, but in each in- 
stance there must be an appropriation 
before any money as available. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iyield. 

Mr. BUDGE. That is rather anoma- 
lous, for in one instance the conferees 
spelled it out in the language; in the 
other they did not. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. In the case of Public 
Law 480 funds, there is no percentage 
or other overall limitation on the author- 
ization contained in the new paragraph. 
Whatever Public Law 480 foreign funds 
accumulate may be spent for the purpose 
provided in section 502 if the Appropria- 
tions Committee in this bill brings it to 
the Congress in the form of an appro- 
priation and Congress passes the bill. 
In the case of the ILO contribution, there 
is a percentage limitation on the amount 
that the Appropriations Committee can 
bring in, but in that case also there will 
have to be an item in an appropriation 
bill passed by the Congress before any 
money is paid. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Would the gentle- 
man mind explaining why the conferees 
have agreed to continue the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board 
which has been inactive for at least the 
past 10 months? 

Mr. MORGAN. As the gentleman well 
knows, this provision was stricken from 
the House bill. The executive branch 
made a strong plea in the other body to 
retain this provision claiming that the 
reason why it was not functioning was 
because the IDA director was changed 
last fall and a new Administrator was 
appointed. Changes were also contem- 
plated in the International Development 
Fund organization. They feel that this 
body is needed to offer advice and 
counsel. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Did the executive 
branch give any indication of what this 
Board was going to do if it were rein- 
stated other than what is reported in the 
conference report? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, of course, the 
Senate insisted on this provision. The 
House conferees stayed with the House 
version. The Senate conferees insisted 
that the original language be restored. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Icertainly hope that 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee will 
follow the activities of the Board and 
sees that it will function and produce if 
they are to be reinstated so we will not 
continue to throw money down the drain. 

Mr. MORGAN. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from California that will be done. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to pursue the subject raised by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lrescoms] with respect to the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board. Is 
this the Board that was headed by Eric 
Johnston? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr.GROSS. And one Schmeisser, two 
of the chief hucksters for the foreign aid 
bill and the Trade Agreements Act? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think he was an em- 
ployee of the Board. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea, since the other body put this 
back in the bill, as to who is going to be 
the administrator? Is Eric Johnston go- 
ing back as Chairman of this Interna- 
tional Development and Advisory Board, 
and is this individual Schmeisser going 
back to continue the propaganda job 
they have been doing on the American 
people? 

Mr. MORGAN. That depends on the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
cannot answer the question. 

Mr. GROSS. It is to be reestablished? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is to be reestab- 
lished this year. 

Mr. GROSS. Despite the fact that 
since last September they have not 
turned a wheel? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Despite the fact that the 
Congress has appropriated thousands of 
dollars to the International Development 
Advisory Board, there is not a Member 
of the House who can point to any 
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achievement on the part of this outfit 
through the years, 

Let me ask the gentleman another 
question. I notice the other body up- 
graded a Deputy Under Secretary in the 
State Department to an Under Secre- 
tary; is that correct? Just what hap- 
pened there? 

Mr. MORGAN. They abolished a sec- 
retaryship for economic affairs and up- 
graded him to an Under Secretary. 

Mr.GROSS. Why? 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems that the ICA 
Director outranked the Deputy Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
says “outranked” him, you mean he out- 
ranked him in pay? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; in salary, slightly. 

Mr. GROSS. So this bill upgrades a 
Deputy Under Secretary in order to keep 
up with the Jonses; is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I do not know 
whether it is keeping up with the 
Joneses. I think the new Deputy Under 
Secretary of Economic Affairs is pretty 
well able to keep up with the Joneses 
himself. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that he certainly is when, with 
the greatest of ease, he can come in and 
get this kind of a promotion solely on the 
grounds that he needs a little more rank 
and pay. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self in a role that I do not relish. It is 
not easy to come into the well and take 
issue with a conference report brought 
in by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Morcan, and my other 
able colleagues who are members of the 
conference committee. I am especially 
grateful to Dr. Morcan for giving me this 
time. I told him of my disappointment 
with the results of the conference and my 
feeling that the report should be re- 
committed. By yielding me this time he 
has demonstrated again his fairness and 
his recognition that good legislation is 
the result of weighing different points of 
view, openly expressed and discussed ob- 
jectively. 

T have no illusions about the difficulty 
of my position. This will be my only 
chance to speak, and I shall have no op- 
portunity to point out defects in the argu- 
ments of my colleagues who oppose my 
Position. 

House conferees are expected to seek 
agreement as nearly as possible in con- 
formity with the House bill. I under- 
stand that they did press for the lan- 
guage of my amendment, but I feel so 
strongly about the changes recommend- 
ed in the conference report, and about 
the need for information by Congress, 
that I think the report should be sent 
back to conference. I recognize the 
competence and ability of Chairman 
Morcan and the 4 other members of 
his conference team, but they were at a 
disadvantage by the sheer weight of the 
9 Senators on the other side, against the 
5 House members. I hope that in any 
subsequent conference the House con- 
ferees may be more nearly equal in 
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number to the number representing the 
Senate. 

In the bill, as passed by the House, 
was an amendment I offered to require 
ICA to provide information supporting 
its requests for funds for defense sup- 
port and special assistance. The purpose 
of my amendment was to provide the 
Congress with information as to how the 
amount requested was arrived at—the 
reasons for this amount instead of some 
other. The amendment was emasculated 
in conference. As passed by the House it 
would require ICA to explain the basis 
upon which they had determined the dol- 
lar amounts for defense support and 
special assistance in individual country 
programs. 

My amendment was accepted by the 
committee when the bill was under con- 
sideration here. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Morgan, said: 

The committee has examined the gentle- 
man’s amendment very thoroughly. I think 
it is a good amendment and the committee 
will accept it. 


And the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, spoke highly of it, adding that, 
even if the reports required by the 
amendment should necessitate additional 
employees in ICA, the proposal was 
meritorious. 

But the conferees knocked that lan- 
guage out and accepted some meaning- 
less words submitted by the executive 
branch, 

Why was my proposal opposed by the 
executive branch? Well, did anyone 
here ever see people at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue willing to give back 
to the Congress any of the latitude we 
have sometimes delegated to them? And 
what was the executive branch’s posi- 
tion? They had two principal objec- 
tions. First, the date was too early— 
January 10 of cach year. It would inter- 
fere with the budget process. Now, ac- 
tually the date is not important and the 
House conferees knew this. They could 
have changed it to coincide with the 
budget submission without impairing the 
effectiveness of the amendment. 

Now, the second objection of the ex- 
ecutive branch is very revealing. Let me 
read it to you: 

The amendment requires that the presen- 
tation give the method and factors involved 
in determining a level of aid and that such 
factors be reconciled to yield a specific dollar 
figure constituting a level of aid. This re- 
quirement is based upon the untenable 
proposition that an exact measure in dollars 
can be given to the value of each of the 
complex factors involved in assessing the 
security interests of the United States and 
the Free World. 


Now this misses the point entirely and 
ICA ought to know it. I have never sug- 
gested that we try to determine if the 
value of West Berlin to the Free World is 
$1 or $5 billion, or put a price tag on our 
friendship with Afghanistan or any other 
country, and ICA knows this. We have 
been over this time and time again when 
ICA officials have appeared as witnesses 
before my subcommittee. What I have 
sought to determine, unsuccessfully in 
the past, is how ICA computes the value 
that these countries derive from our for- 
eign-aid program and the extent to 
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which this program contributes to their 
military effectiveness. ICA tells us that 
the level of defense support for any par- 
ticular country is the amount of money 
necessary for that country to support an 
agreed level of forces. But ICA sidesteps 
whenever we try to find out what it costs 
to support a given level of forces for a 
fiscal year. So we never know whether 
there is any reasonable relationship be- 
tween that cost and the amount of money 
spent for defense support in the country 
for the same period. They talk about 
balances of payments, deficits, and the 
necessity for further budgetary support, 
but these figures, either separately or in 
combination, do not give the information 
we need. To illustrate what I mean, let 
me refer to a road project in Cambodia 
which is covered in a report released 
Wednesday. That road is costing the 
American taxpayer over $30 million. 
What is that road worth to Cambodia? 
What is it worth to us in terms of added 
mutual security? How much does that 
contribute to Cambodian economy this 
year or in the next 5 years? It was built 
with defense support funds, but actually 
we have been unable to find any tangible 
evidence that the money spent on this 
road served its alleged purpose to sup- 
port the agreed upon level of forces, 

Actually the objection of the execu- 
tive branch I quoted a moment ago is an 
admission that the figures in the budget 
request come out of thin air—just some- 
body’s notion. We ought not to let this 
kind of haphazard budgeting continue. 
It is an underlying factor in defective 
administration that is causing the loss 
of United States prestige and leadership 
abroad. If X million dollars is re- 
quested for a country, no one knows any 
valid basis for that figure. Sometimes 
our representatives abroad are hard 
pressed to find reasonable activities on 
which available funds may be spent. 
This leads to all sorts of abuses, to 
wastefulness, which must make us look 
silly to our foreign friends. 

I feel very keenly about this matter. 
We must get a better accounting from 
ICA—we must get better planning—we 
must get better returns for foreign-aid 
dollars. The amendment I offered to 
the foreign-aid bill would make great 
progress in these areas, by requiring ICA 
to explain to the Congress how the par- 
ticular dollar amounts for individual 
countries are arrived at, and the real 
factors which go to make up the level of 
aid in individual country programs. 
The requirement of my amendment 
when coupled with the modified section 
517, which the committee wisely in- 
cluded, will greatly improve the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign-aid program and 
will make possible the correction of 
many existing deficiencies. 

Do not let the members of the com- 
mittee tell you they have inserted satis- 
factory substitute language. As I have 
pointed out, the language they accepted 
was sent down by the executive branch. 
It says absolutely nothing. If you ana- 
lyze it you will see it would require only 
that information which ICA contends 
is now being given to the Congress, 
That is totally inadequate. I hope that 
this report will be recommitted so that 
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it may come back with provisions assur- 
ing that we in Congress will get infor- 
mation we need and ought to have in 
order to carry out our individual and 
collective responsibilities. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence committee labored conscientiously, 
and by and large it is a good report, but 
in two particulars I believe the confer- 
ence report is capable of improvement. 
I subscribe entirely to what my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], has just 
said. I believe his amendment to re- 
quire a complete justification in the pres- 
entation to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is a constructive amendment, and 
I would hope that the conference com- 
mittee would reconsider its position on 
that and try to improve it in their report. 

In the last year I have had occasion 
to participate in the dissection of a num- 
ber of foreign aid projects, and I have 
been deeply disturbed by the lack of 
justification. The Hardy amendment 
would help to remedy that defect. 

Secondly, the conference report seems 
to me unfortunate in that it cuts out the 
provision inserted by the Senate requir- 
ing itemized accounting and publication 
of expenditures in foreign currency of 
members and employees of committees 
of Congress. These counterpart funds 
come into being as the result of the dol- 
lar contributions of American taxpayers. 
I am sure that no member would misuse 
these funds. But the requirement of full 
disclosure certainly is the best insurance 
that that cannot happen. It is also the 
best answer, it seems to me, to critics of 
Congress who charge that we have some- 
thing to hide. 

We in Congress are concerned, and we 
ought to be, with secrecy in Government. 
This House recently passed a bill spon- 
sored by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] which jacked up the execu- 
tive branch, and required them to be a 
little freer with their information. We 
are now considering a bill to require full 
publicity for union health and welfare 
funds. While we are removing the mote 
in other people’s eyes, let us not overlook 
the beam in our own. 

I hope the committee of conference 
will be given an opportunity to restore 
the Hardy amendment, and also the ex- 
act text of the Senate provision with 
respect to counterpart funds. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take a minute or two to direct a ques- 
tion to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys!] with reference to page 
20 of the report relating to assistance 
to Yugoslavia, which appears to me to be 
nebulous in its language. 

As the gentleman recalls my amend- 
ment, which was unanimously adopted 
by the House, provided that before any 
assistance could be given to Yugoslavia, 
within a period of 90 days, the President 
would be required to make public a find- 
ing on the three requirements and report 
to the Congress in order that any Mem- 
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ber of Congress who disagreed with him 
could have an opportunity to disassociate 
himself from the findings that might 
be expressed by the President. 

My question is whether or not it is con- 
templated to be the intent in the present 
conference report that the President 
shall within 90 days after the enactment 
of this act be required to make a public 
determination so that we will know his 
findings with reference to the three re- 
quirements set forth in the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Section 143 of the pres- 
ent law requires the President to assure 
himself continually and to keep the Con- 
gress informed of the assistance to Yugo- 
slavia. It does not say anything about 
90 days, it says the President must as- 
sure himself continually of the three re- 
quirements set forth in the law. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The requirement in 
the present act is that the President shall 
tell the Congress after the fact that he 
has distributed this assistance. The dif- 
ference is that, under the House bill, be- 
fore he could give assistance to Yugo- 
slavia, he would have to make his de- 
termination publicly. Now he does not 
have to inform the Congress before the 
fact. He must report only after he has 
given American taxpayers moneys to the 
Communist dictator Tito. 

Incidentally I wonder why that word- 
ing is in there that the President shall 
assure himself continually, because we 
certainly do not want to infer that he 
acts without careful judgment on other 
occasions. 

On the same page 20, toward the end 
of that paragraph on assistance to Yugo- 
slavia, it is stated: 

The committee of conference decided that, 
in view of recent developments in Yugo- 
slavia, it was undesirable to make any 
change in this section at this time. 


I should like to call the attention of 
the members to a release which I re- 
ceived Wednesday morning from the 
Yugoslav Information Center which car- 
ries a speech by President Tito at Labin, 
Istria, on June 15, less than 2 weeks 
ago, in which Tito said: 

You know that I never attacked the 
Soviet Union, but they nevertheless say I 


did, using this as a pretext for crudest abuse 
and slander. 


It seems to me we should judge events 
in foreign affairs by deeds rather than 
by words alone. 

Now pro-Titoists who want us to give 
assistance to Yugoslavia claim that Tito 
is getting away from Soviet Russia and 
joining the Free World. Thus the pro- 
Tito Americans are making these false 
claims that Tito is not a part of the 
Communist conspiracy which Tito him- 
self says is a false assumption. This is 
just another maneuver by the pro-Tito- 
ists to make additional raids on the 
pocketbook of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, since the day when Presi- 
dent Truman called upon Congress to 
support what was then called the Mar- 
shall plan for Europe I have been a 
stanch defender of a program to 
strengthen friendly and free nations 
against the constant threat of Russian 
subversion and armed aggression. I was 
brought to this position by a long and 
careful study of the international situa- 
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tion, including thorough on-the-spot in- 
vestigations of critical areas of the world. 
Before the end of hostilities in World 
War II, I concluded that the Russians 
intended to take advantage of the war- 
devastated nations in an effort to im- 
pose their colonial rule over vast areas 
of the world. The black record of Krem- 
lin intrigue and aggression since the end 
of the war have convinced me that my 
original analysis, though unpopular with 
some, was coldly realistic. 

Recently the mutual security pro- 
gram, successor in name to the original 
Marshall plan, has fallen under wide- 
spread public attack. The American 
people have lost and are continuing to 
lose confidence in this program as an 
instrument to advance the security of 
the United States and the entire Free 
World. The American people have be- 
come confused as to the purposes of this 
program. 

As I stated, the original purpose of this 
program was to assist friendly and free 
nations to remain free and independent 
in the face of growing Russian subver- 
sion and aggression. Today the mutual 
security program has degenerated into 
an instrument for keeping Communist 
tyrants in power and thereby eventually 
advancing the Russian objective of 
world conquest. I refer specifically to 
the tremendous amount of economic and 
military assistance given to the dictator 
Tito under the program, It may shock 
the American people to know that nearly 
two billion dollars of their money has 
been handed over to the Communist dic- 
tator Tito who nevertheless has con- 
tinued to oppress and exploit our good 
friends and proven allies, the people of 
Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia and Monte- 
negro. 

This year opponents of a realistic and 
winning mutual security program advo- 
cated that additional hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the American taxpay- 
ers money be made available to maintain 
the Russian imposed Communist dicta- 
torships in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Romania, and elsewhere in the 
Russian empire. This further attempt 
to defraud the American taxpayers was, 
fortunately, defeated in the Senate. 

When this bill was before the House of 
Representatives I offered an amendment 
which would require the President of the 
United States, before using any more of 
the American taxpayers money to help 
the Communist dictator Tito, to make a 
public finding—1. that there has been no 
change in the Yugoslavian policies on 
the basis of which assistance under this 
act has been furnished to Yugoslavia in 
the past, and that Yugoslavia is inde- 
pendent of control by the Soviet Union, 
2. that Yugoslavia is not participating in 
any policy or program for the Com- 
munist conquest of the world, and 3. that 
it is in the interest of the national se- 
curity of the United States to continue 
the furnishing of assistance to Yugo- 
slavia under this act. I was encouraged 
by the unanimous approval of my 
amendment by my colleagues in the 
House. I felt that at long last we were 
returning to the wise policies advocated 
by President Truman which formed the 
basis for acceptance of the original 
Marshall plan by Congress, 
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When the House bill was considered by 
the Senate my amendment, which was 
unanimously approved by the House, was 
knocked out by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In its stead the Sen- 
ate committee proposed that President 
Eisenhower be given unlimited authority 
to use the American taxpayers’ money to 
entrench and strengthen any Commu- 
nist regime behind the Russian Iron 
Curtain, provided they carried the ban- 
ner of so-called national communism, 
with the exception of Red China, North 
Korea, and the Soviet Union. No checks 
or balances by Congress were required. 
Moreover, the President was relieved of 
the responsibility of making a public 
finding before extending assistance to 
such Communist regimes, which the 
House of Representatives called for by 
unanimous approval of my amendment. 

When the bill reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee came be- 
fore the Senate, the provision giving un- 
limited authority to the President to use 
the American taxpayers’ dollars to en- 
trench and strengthen Communist re- 
gimes was defeated. The vote was close. 
Thus, the American people owe an un- 
dying debt of gratitude to those men of 
wisdom and courage in the Senate who 
voted down this self-defeating provision. 
These profiles of courage will long re- 
main as bright stars and shall endure 
the measured test of time in the pages 
of history. However, a penalty was ex- 
tracted for this victory. This severe 
penalty was extracted in the House- 
Senate Conference Committee. At that 
point the provision unanimously ap- 
proved by the House requiring the Pres- 
ident to make a public finding before 
any additional aid could be extended to 
the ruthless Communist dictator Tito 
was stricken from the conference report 
which is now before us. This is a hard 
blow against the cause of individual lib- 
erty and human freedom because it 
establishes a beachhead upon the pock- 
etbook of the taxpayer of the United 
States for those who advocate support 
for Communist tyrants and agents of the 
Russian imperialists. This is the situa- 
tion which confronts Members of the 
House as we consider the merits of the 
conference report now before us. 

This situation presents a serious Gi- 
lemma for many of us who have long 
supported and defended the mutual se- 
curity program. We are confronted with 
a situation wherein we must vote a 
further drain upon the American tax- 
payers to support the cause of world 
communism if we want to help friendly 
and free nations in their efforts to fight 
off Russian intrigue and aggression. 

Members of the House would not be 
faced with this dilemma if the State 
Department package deal on authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for foreign aid 
did not now control every action of the 
Senate and House in this field. I have 
long advocated that all appropriations 
for foreign aid should be taken up and 
voted on a country-by-country basis, 
thereby requiring each country proposal 
made by the Department of State to 
stand on its own merits. This would 
permit Members of Congress a long 
overdue opportunity to reject the im- 
practical and approve the necessary. 
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Up to the present, this basic responsi- 
bility has been and continues to be de- 
nied to Members of Congress. 

I should like to draw attention to 
report No. 1834 of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs made by a special 
study mission of which our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, Hon. WAYNE L. 
Hays, was chairman. After a thorough 
field investigation involving critical 
areas of the Middle East and Africa, the 
committee recommended: 

The Congress should consider all foreign- 
aid programs on a country-by-country basis 
rather than through a single appropriation 
bill covering all such programs, as has been 
the practice in the past. Each country pro- 
gram should be required to stand on its own 
merits and be subject to very careful con- 
sideration while Congress sits as the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. This procedure will 
permit Members of Congress to support 
worthwhile economic assistance programs 
without having to accept programs which, 
standing on their own merits, would not 
receive the support of a majority of the 
Members. 


If we had followed the recomenda- 
tion of our distinguished colleague from 
Ohio, who is a keen student of the in- 
ternational situation, we would not now 
be faced with a great political dilemma. 
If we want to extend help to free and 
friendly nations we are compelled to 
extend help to our Communist enemies. 
If we want to cut off all assistance to our 
Communist enemies we are compelled 
to deny assistance to free and friendly 
nations. We have no choice in the mat- 
ter. We must accept both or defeat 
both. 

This is a situation which the Ameri- 
can people resent and which the Con- 
gress must correct if we expect the peo- 
ple to continue their support for the 
mutual security program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. The difference between 
the present law and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio is very 
slight. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio was the way the law was 
the year before last. The present law, 
which is left intact, is the way the law 
was redrafted last year. Both forms re- 
quire the President to keep close track of 
events in Yugoslavia. Therefore, neither 
permits the furnishing of aid to Yugo- 
slavia in the way that it is furnished to 
other countries. The gentleman must 
remember that when you are in a con- 
ference, you are dealing with a body of 
equal powers with our own, and in view 
of the slight difference between the two, 
the Senate conferees were very strongly 
of the opinion that we should not have 
anything further in here this year about 
Yugoslavia in view of the very obvious 
and well known and publicized fussing 
that is going on between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviets. It was thought we 
should not attempt to rock the boat by 
any change in the law. There was a fur- 
ther consideration. The Senate con- 
ferees at the urgent request of the House 
conferees took out a provision specifi- 
cally mentioning India. Therefore, they 
could well say, “if we leave out the men- 
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tion of an individual country, you fellows 
ought to be consistent and do the same 
thing.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to comment 
on another matter, if I may. The gentle- 
man from Virginia and his colleagues 
have not done themselves justice as to 
Mr. Harpy’s accomplishments. I would 
urge their consideration of that old prov- 
erb—if at first you do succeed, do not try 
again. He has his amendment in this 
law. He was before our committee, to- 
gether with his colleagues, and as a re- 
sult of that we reorganized the whole bill 
to make clear the difference between 
military and economic aid and to put 
defense support in the classification of 
economic aid, and we put in section 517 
to tighten up on programing. We sim- 
ply omitted the date of January 10 as the 
time when detailed explanations would 
be required, because we did not know of 
any reason why the date of January 10 
was sacred, and we omitted the require- 
ment for placing a monetary value on 
imponderable factors, such tremendously 
significant factors as: What does Korean 
courage amount to? What does a Libyan 
airport amount to? We realized that 
you cannot put a monetary value on such 
factors, or on the military effectiveness 
of any country. As a result since there 
was another body that we had to deal 
with, we compromised on those items, 
and we have the Hardy amendment writ- 
ten into this bill in the conference re- 
port, and no matter how many times we 
might go back to conference, the other 
body is not going to let monetary values 
be put on imponderables or require a 
date of January 10 for reports not needed 
on that date. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join in commending the con- 
ferees in reaching agreements that will 
be reasonably satisfactory, I think, to the 
great majority of the Members of both 
bodies. I am sure that the House deeply 
appreciates the fine job the House con- 
ferees have done and not only the long 
hours of work that they have put in, but 
also the constructive statesmanship with 
which they have executed their task. 

I am especially pleased that the con- 
ferees put back the provision for the In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board. 
This was the provision that I had cham- 
pioned in committee and which was in- 
cluded in the bill as recommended by 
our committee, but was struck out by 
amendment when the House was sitting 
as Committee of the Whole. I think the 
action striking the provision was taken 
because there was misunderstanding 
among the members as to the nature of 
this provision. 

I am very happy that the conferees 
have put the provision back in the bill, 
and I predict that the future functioning 
of the International Development Advis- 
ory Board will prove the wisdom of the 
conferees. The membership of the board 
will represent agriculture and labor and 
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education and science and, indeed, all of 
our activities. Our country has a large 
stake in the administration of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and certainly it 
must appear to all my colleagues just 
commonsense that we should have the 
counsel of men and women who are clos- 
est to the problems of our farms, of labor, 
of education, and of science among other 
fields of endeavor. 

For the most helpful cooperation of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] in support in committee and 
in conference of my amendment continu- 
ing and broadening the Advisory Board 
Iam deeply appreciative. It has been an 
enriching experience serving as a new 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with Joun Vorys and I wish the 

: House to know how much I regret some 

words of misunderstanding I voiced on 
one occasion in the last session, when 
an amendment I had offered for the in- 
clusion of representatives of labor and 
agriculture on an advisory board was 
defeated. 

No man has ever served in this body 
with more devotion to duty and to the 
things in which he believed than JOHN 
Vorys, and his voluntary departure from 
the Congress at the end of the session 
will be the Nation’s loss. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. ADAIR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Apar moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 12181 to the 
committee of conference. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 134, nays 238, not voting 58, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 110] 
YEAS—134 

Abernethy Beamer Brownson 
Adair Becker Budge 
Alexander Belcher yrd 

Bennett, Mich. Byrne, Ill 
Allen, I. Berry Cederberg 

Betts Church 

H. Carl Blitch Collier 

Andrews Bosch Colmer 
Ashmore Bow Cunningham, 
Bailey Bray Nebr. 
Barden Brooks, La. Dawson, Utah 
Baring Brown, Ga. Derounian 
Bass, Tenn, Brown, Ohio Dorn, S. C. 


y 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif, 


Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Boyle 


Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Clark 


Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass, 
Curtis. Mo. 


Miller, Nebr, 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Morrison 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 


Hays, Ark. 


Holmes 


Mack, Ill 
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Rogers, Tex, 
Rutherford 


Simpson, Ill. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Va. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 


Metcalf 


N 

Norblad 
O'Brien, Il. 
O'Hara, Ill, 


Santangelo 
Saund 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 


Thompson, N. J, 
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Tollefson Walter Wolverton 
Ullman Watts Wright 
Vanik Westland Yates 
Van Zandt Widnall Younger 
Vinson Wier Zablocki 
Vorys Wigglesworth Zelenko 
Vursell Wilson, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—58 

Abbitt Hale O'Brien, N. Y. 
Anderson, Hébert Preston 

Mont Hess Radwan 
Anfuso Hillings Reece, Tenn. 
Bass, N. H. James Rhodes, Ariz, 
Bentley Jenkins Riehlman 
Boggs Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Keogh Rogers, Colo 
Burdick Lankford Roosevelt 
Celler Latham St. George 
Davis, Ga. Loser Sheppard 
Dellay McIntire Shuford 

es Mason Simpson, Pa 
Eberharter May Steed 
Edmondson Miller, N. Y. Talle 
Engle Montoya Thornberry 
Fino oore Trimble 
Glenn Morris Udall 
Gregory Moulder Wainwright 
Gwinn Norreli Williams, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Robeson of Virginia for, with Mr. Hé- 
bert against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Glenn against. 

Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Riehlman against, 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mrs. St, 
George against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Hillings against. 

Mr. Talle for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Norrell against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mr. May against. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia for, with Mr. Simpson 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Boggs against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr, Wain- 
wright. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Dellay with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. James. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Rhodes of 
Arizona. 


Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. Williams 
of New York. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri and Mr. BAT- 
LEY changed their vote from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

Mr. TABER and Mr. OSMERS changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] voted “nay” on 
the first call of the roll. Apparently the 
Clerks did not hear her vote, because 
I noticed that they called her name on 
the second call. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts says that the gentle- 
woman voted “nay” on the call of the 
roll, the Recorp will show that. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 


1958 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959; INCREASED PAY COSTS, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 640) making tempo- 
rary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs 
for the fiscal year 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sums are 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and out 
of applicable corporate or other revenues, 
receipts, and funds, for the several depart- 
ments, agencies, corporations, and other or- 
ganizational units of the Government, 
namely: 

TITLE I 
Temporary appropriations 

Sec, 101. (a) (1) Such amounts as may be 
necessary for continuing projects or activi- 
ties (not otherwise specifically provided for 
in this joint resolution) which were con- 
ducted in the fiscal year 1958 and for which 
appropriations, funds, or other authority 
would be made available in the following ap- 
propriation acts for the fiscal year 1959: 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act; 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies Ap- 
propriation Act; 

Independent Offices Appropriation Act; 

District of Columbia Appropriation Act; 
and the Public Works Appropriation Act. 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided for by 
the pertinent appropriation act. 

(3) Whenever the amount which would be 
made available or the authority which would 
be granted under an act listed in this sub- 
section as passed by the House is different 
from that which would be made available or 
granted under such act as passed by the 
Senate, the pertinent project or activity shall 
be continued under the lesser amount or the 
more restrictive authority. 

(4) Whenever an act listed in this sub- 
section has been passed by only one House 
or where an item is included in only one 
version of an act as passed by both Houses, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the appropriation, funds, 
or authority granted by the one House, but 
at a rate for operations not exceeding the 
current rate or the rate permitted by the 
action of the one House, whichever is lower. 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities which 
were conducted in the fiscal year 1958 and 
listed in this subsection (1) at a rate for 
operations not in excess of the current rate 
or the rate provided for in the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower, or (2) if no budget 
estimate has been submitted prior to June 
80, 1958, at the current rate, or (3) in the 
amount or at the rate specified herein: 

Atomic Energy Commission; 

Export-Import Bank; 

Administration, Ryukyu Islands; 

Small Business Administration; 

Export Control, Department of Commerce; 

Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission; 

Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion; 

Civil War Centennial Commission; 

Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission; and 

Mutual security programs, $200 million, to 
be expended in accord with provisions of law 
applicable to such programs during the fiscal 
year 1958 and at a rate for any individual 
program not in excess of the current rate 
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therefor: Provided, That administrative ex- 
penses for such programs shall not exceed 
the current rate. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities of the 
Senate, and of the Senate items under the 
Architect of the Capitol, to the extent and 
in the manner which would be provided for 
in the budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1959. 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this title shall remain available until (a) 
enactment into law of an appropriation for 
any project or activity provided for in this 
title, or (b) enactment of the applicable ap- 
propriation act by both Houses without any 
provision for such project or activity, or (c) 
July 31, 1958, whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this title may be used without regard to the 
time limitations set forth in subsection (d) 
(2) of section 3679, Revised Statutes, and 
expenditures therefrom shall be charged to 
the applicable appropriation, fund, or au- 
thorization whenever a bill in which such 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authori- 
zation is contained is enacted into law. 

Sec. 104. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this title shall be used to initiate or resume 
any project or activity which was not being 
conducted during the fiscal year 1958. Ap- 
propriations made and authority granted 
pursuant to this title shall cover all obliga- 
tions or expenditures incurred for any pro- 
ject or activity during the period for which 
funds or authority for such project or activ- 
ity are available under this title. 


TITLE II 
Increased pay costs 


Sec. 201. For costs in the fiscal year 1958 
of pay increases granted by or pursuant to 
Public Laws 85-422, 85-426, and 85-462, for 
any branch of the Federal Government or 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary, to be determined and made available 
as hereinafter provided in this title, but no 
appropriation, fund, limitation, or authori- 
zation may be increased pursuant to the 
provisions of this title in an amount in ex- 
cess of the cost to such appropriation, fund, 
limitation, or authorization of increased 
compensation pursuant to such statutes. 

Sec. 202. Any officer having administra- 
tive control of an appropriation, fund, limi- 
tation, or authorization properly chargeable 
with the costs in the fiscal year 1958 of pay 
increases granted by or pursuant to Public 
Laws 85-422, 85-426, and 85-462, is author- 
ized to transfer thereto, from the unobligated 
balance of any other appropriation, fund, 
or authorization under his administrative 
control and expiring for obligation on June 
30, 1958, such amounts as may be necessary 
for meeting such costs. 

Sec. 203. Whenever any officer referred to 
in section 202 of this title shall determine 
that he has exhausted the possibilities of 
meeting the cost of pay increases through 
the use of transfer as authorized by said 
section, he shall certify the additional 
amount required to meet such costs for each 
appropriation, fund, limitation, or authori- 
zation under his administrative control, and 
the amounts so certified shall be added to 
the pertinent appropriation, fund, limita- 
tion, or authorization for the fiscal year 
1958: Provided, That any transfer under the 
authority of section 202 or any certification 
made under the authority of this section by 
an officer in or under the executive branch 
of the Federal Government shall be valid 
only when approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sec. 204. For the p of the transfers 
and certifications authorized by sections 202 
and 203 of this title, the following officers 
shall be deemed to have administrative con- 
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trol of appropriations, funds, limitations, or 
authorizations available within their re- 
spective organizational units— 

(a) For the legislative branch: 

The Clerk of the House; 

The Secretary of the Senate; 

The Librarian of Congress; 

The Architect of the Capitol; 

The Public Printer; 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States; 

The chairman of any commission in or 
under the legislative branch, 

(b) For the judiciary: 

The Administrative Officer of the United 
States Courts. 

(c) For the executive branch: 

The head of each department, agency, or 
corporation in or under the executive 
branch, 

(d) For the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia: 

The Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 205. Obligations or expenditures in- 
curred for costs in the fiscal year 1958 of pay 
increases granted by or pursuant to Public 
Laws 85-422, 85-426, and 85-462, shall not 
be regarded or reported as violations of sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 665). 

Sec. 206. (a) Amounts made available by 
this title shall be derived from the same 
source as the appropriation, fund, limita- 
tion, or authorization to which such 
amounts are added. 

(b) Appropriations made by, and transfers 
made pursuant to, this title shall be re- 
corded on the books of the Government as 
of June 30, 1958: Provided, That no appro- 
priation made by this title shall be war- 
ranted, and no transfer authorized by this 
title shall be made, after August 15, 1958. 

(c) A complete report of the appropria- 
tions and transfers made by or pursuant to 
this title shall be made, not later than Sep- 
tember 15, 1958, by the officers described in 
section 204, to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, who shall compile and trans- 
mit to the Congress a consolidated report 
not later than October 15, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TABER. I demand a second, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we sub- 
mit to the House the usual continuing 
resolution, which is always passed at the 
end of the fiscal year to provide for op- 
eration of those departments for which 
the annual supply bills have not yet been 
enacted for the new year beginning next 
Tuesday. It is a stereotyped resolution, 
and in the usual form. Nothing need be 
said on the resolution itself as we have 
no choice, no alternative, we have to 
pass it, or close parts of the Government 
down. 

However, it affords us an opportunity 
to pause for a moment to take stock of 
where we are, and the condition of the 
Government as a business institution 
at the close of the financial year. 

I regret to say that the balance sheets 
of the Treasury show it to be in the 
worst shape ever. Never before, in peace 
or in war, has the United States Gov- 
ernment been in such desperate financial 
straits as today. The national debt ex- 
ceeds all peacetime records. We owe 
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more than we ever owed before as the 
year ends. And the significant thing is 
that we haven’t been paying anything on 
the debt, we haven’t been reducing the 
debt. Out of all the record revenues we 
have been enjoying these last few years, 
no systematic effort has been made to 
pay anything on account. We have just 
kept on spending and spending and 
spending and when we did not have the 
money we went out and borrowed more 
and the debt kept on increasing and in- 
creasing and increasing. 

The books show that we have spent 
more this fiscal year we are just closing 
than we have ever spent in any peace- 
time year in the history of the United 
States, or any other country of the world, 
or all the countries of the world, at any 
time in the world’s history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not being partisan. 
I make this statement merely to bring 
to mind a faint appreciation of the co- 
lossal sums, carried in the current bud- 
get, to give some vague idea of the mag- 
nitude of the vast amounts we are 
spending this year. You will recall that 
when Mr. Truman submitted to the 
Congress his last budget, a wartime 
budget, the agonized protests from the 
other side of the House ascended to high 
heaven. 

And yet, in true comparison with the 
Truman budget sent up here in time of 
war, with our troops in the field, the 
present peacetime budget is as a summer 
zephyr to a Texas cyclone. 

Leaving aside any invidious compari- 
sons, and confining our attention solely 
to the matter in hand, from a purely 
business point of view, we are confronted 
with an alarming situation. And the 
most alarming feature of it is that no- 
body is alarmed. I cannot recall a single 
instance in which any Member of the 
House in all the debate on these bills 
appropriating millions and billions of 
dollars has considered or referred to a 
consideration of the effect which the 
expenditure would have on the balance 
in the Treasury, the national debt, or 
the financial preparedness of the Nation 
for war or other catastrophe. 

It has grown unpopular here on the 
floor to even mention balancing the 
budget. 

And of course it starts, as all national 
fiscal programs must start, with the 
recommendations of the administration. 

The budget was based on a deficit esti- 
mate of $388 million at the close of the 
1958 fiscal year—that is next Monday, 
June 30. 

Later they revised that. They esti- 
mated we would be some billions of 
dollars short. 


{In millions of dollars] 


li Better 
1959 | months’! (+)or 
budget | experi- [worse (—) 
is based | ence in at 11- 
on fiscal year] month 
1958 point 1 
1, Boazet seg sgh 1958 
1957.) 4-1, 371 —1, 009 —2, 380 
2 Budget e sapen 


pared to to 1957......- 
3. Difference, 1958 com. 
pared to 195 


+3,355 | 42,161] +1, 104 


+1,984 | +3,170 —1, 186 


4 Compared to budget estimates, 
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And today we are hopelessly in the 
red, and the national debt is growing 
steadily. 

Why are we in the red? We are in 
the red because this administration has 
insisted, and the Congress has agreed 
to spend more money than it ought to 
spend—or had any need to spend. We 
have spent money that we did not have 
and which will have to be paid by our 
children, our grandchildren, and our 
great grandchildren for things we could 
do without. 

The truth of the matter is that if we 
keep spending at this rate and continue 
to spend regardless of consequences, we 
will have to start the printing presses 
going and print money of such denom- 
inations and in such quantities that we 
will have to carry it around in baskets 
just as they did in Germany toward the 
end of the war. 

It is not worth much today anyway. 
The depreciation of our money, due to 
deficit spending urged by the adminis- 
tration and voted by Congress has been 
so great and the corresponding increase 
in the cost of living has gone so high 
it is already producing a near riot in 
every food store in the Nation. Why? 
Because you either spent money you 
ought not to have spent, or you spent it 
for the wrong things. 

We have enjoyed the greatest reve- 
nues in the last few years this country 
has ever known. We have taken in vast 
amounts of revenue—the greatest 
amount of revenue that has ever flowed 
into the Treasury of the United States. 
But like the grasshopper and the butter- 
fiy, we have danced and sung through 
the summer of our prosperity, flinging 
money to the four winds, and now the 
grim October days of recession are upon 
us—at a time when our country is in 
the greatest danger. 

I say that deliberately and consid- 
eredly. Make no mistake about it. This 
country today is in the greatest. danger. 
We have spent billions of dollars and 
played into the enemy’s hands. Russia 
would like nothing better than to see us 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy. We 
are bankrupting the Nation at a time 
when we should be saving our money, re- 
ducing our debt, and preparing ourselves 
to meet the enemy, both economically 
and militarily. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope it is not too late. 
The damage has been done. The appro- 
priations have been made. The money is 
gone. A lot of people who came in here 
who wanted money out of the United 
States Treasury gotit. And we borrowed 
it to give it to them. 

So when you go home at the close of 
the session and your people complain 
about the high cost of living, do not 
pass the buck. Tell them the facts. 
Tell them that the more money we 
took in, the more you spent. Tell them 
the national debt is higher because you 
voted to make it higher. Tell them the 
dollar has gone down and the cost of 
groceries has gone up because you voted 
to depreciate the dollar and voted to 
raise prices. Tell them you thought you 
were campaigning out of the public 
treasury and making votes by voting 
for practically everything everybody and 
anybody wanted. Then they ought to 
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reelect you and send you back because 
you told the truth—and then come back 
and sin no more before it is too late; if 
it is not already too late. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
does carry a lot of money. On the other 
hand, it is the usual continuing resolu- 
tion which we have had to pass for a 
good many years now. We have got to 
pass it this time so that the Government 
can function after next Tuesday. 

I think that is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], is yelling around 
about excessive expenditures which may 
ruin us or bring on a depression? Who 
is responsible for that? 

Mr. WITHROW. He is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why, of course. 
Though, of course, he may withdraw or 
revise his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the resolution 
was agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 608) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12832) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other pur- 
poses, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 608 makes in order considera- 
tion of the bill, H. R. 12832, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, which has been 
commonly called around here the rail- 
road bill. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate on 
the bill. 

The instant bill is the culmination of 
many months and years of consideration 
by active committees. A study has also 
been made by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Transportation Policy 
and Organization. Actually, various 
committees have been working constant- 
ly since 1955, realizing the financial 
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plight of the railroads. Particularly the 
eastern transportation lines, as is well 
known to all of us, are in serious con- 
dition and have been seriously ag- 
gravated by the current recession. 

Over the years the United States de- 
mand for transportation service has 
steadily grown, until now it is estimated 
that the intercity freight traffic of the 
United States is some 1% trillion ton- 
miles. At 650 billion ton-miles annually 
the railroads are doing more than 142 
times what they did even in their best 
years of the twenties, and twice what 
they did in the years preceding World 
War II. Despite this advance in freight 
traffic, they are now doing in percentage 
of transportation 20 percent less in the 
industry than they were doing in 1939. 

The Interstate Commerce Commisison 
estimates that the overall passenger defi- 
cit now amounts to $700 million annually. 
So, with the current decline of freight 
traffic, it is impossible to offset the losses 
of the overall passenger deficit. 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
cline in traffic which started last fall has 
continued in substantial magnitude and 
has affected the current passenger posi- 
tion of many railroads. At the present 
time employment schedules show a drop 
of 60,000 employees working for the rail- 
roads, 60,000 fewer than were working at 
the first of the year. 

When we compare the railroad em- 
ployment figures with May of 1957 we 
find that in the period of about a year 
there are 180,000 fewer employees work- 
ing for the railroads. Asa matter of fact 
there is a lesser number of employees 
working for the railroads now than at 
any time since 1898. 

The bill proposes five changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Act which are de- 
signed to strengthen and improve our 
national transportation system. 

First, financial assistance to the rail- 
roads through Government guaranty, 
in whole or in part, of loans maturing 
within 15 years made to carriers by pub- 
lic or private financial institutions where 
the loans are to be used for capital ex- 
penditures. 

a loans are authorized to March 31, 
1, 

With the worsening conditions some 
railroads, particularly in the East, are in 
graye economic condition; and in the 
committee hearings on this bill there 
was testimony to the effect that it is 
doubtful whether some of them will be 
able to avoid going into receivership be- 
fore the end of the year. Consequently 
the bill is designed in part to give some 
financial assistance through the option 
of aloan. The railroads may borrow in 
such cases. The amount of guaranty is 
limited to not more than 50 percent of 
the amount charged by the carrier in the 
preceding year; and it is made unlawful 
for the carrier to declare any dividend 
while a guaranty is outstanding for a 
loan for this purpose, and such loans are 
rat as I said, until March 31, 

The major cause of the railroad dif- 
ficulty is the unsatisfactory passenger 
situation. Not only is the passenger 
end of the business not making money, 
but it is losing a substantial portion of 
that produced by the freight operations. 
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The true deficit of the railroad pas- 
senger service is actually in dispute. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimates that it is in the neighborhood 
of $700 million a year. In other words, 
the railroads of America on carrying 
passengers along in the course of a year 
suffer a net loss of about $700 million. 
Whatever the deficit is, it is clear that 
it is large and constitutes a substantial 
burden on the revenues from freight. 

Second, it is proposed that the rail- 
roads, at their option, may have the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rather 
than the State Commissions pass upon 
the discontinuance or change in the op- 
eration or service of any train or ferry 
on a line not located wholly within a 
single State. 

Actually, this does not mean that the 
ICC is going into your local State and 
tell your DPU that you are going to stop 
a train from serving some small com- 
munity, that you are going to stop part 
or all of the service there. Actually 
they have the right to appear before the 
ICC in the matter of determining the 
number of runs made on a given line. 

Third, it is proposed to furnish a guide 
to the Commission in achieving con- 
sistency in its treatment of competitive 
rate cases in order to prevent unfair 
destructive practices on the part of any 
carrier or group of carriers. 

Fourth, in order to arrest the diver- 
sion of traffic in agricultural commod- 
ities and seafood to nonregulated car- 
riers, the bill freezes the so-called agri- 
cultural exemptions from motor-carrier 
regulation by the Commission to the 
present list of exemptions and would 
return to economic regulation the trans- 
portation of frozen fruits, berries, and 
vegetables and also coffee, tea, cocoa, 
hemp, imported wool and certain cate- 
gories of domestic wool. 

And last, to regulate the practice of 
“pseudo-private carriage,” provision is 
made that no person shall, in connection 
with any other business enterprise, 
transport property by motor vehicle in 
interstate or foreign commerce unless 
such transportation is incidental to and 
in furtherance of the operator’s primary 
business enterprise, other than trans- 
portation, 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 608 so the House may proceed to 
the consideration of this important legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I might re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I want to congratu- 
late the chairman and members of the 
great Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for favorably reporting 
the bill presently before us. 

Particularly pleasing to me is that it 
was considered in a nonpartisan man- 
ner—both Democrats and Republicans 
realized that the railroads were in se- 
rious financial difficulties. They realized 
that in many instances, huge expendi- 
tures were required by the railroads 
which were completely out of the con- 
trol of railroad management. May I 
refer to a few. 
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The railroads are in a different posi- 
tion than most businesses. For in- 
stance, they are compelled to continue 
certain services even when they are los- 
ing money. Year after year they have 
lost as high as $700 million or more in 
their passenger service. They are 
obliged to continue to give these services, 
even though they are losing money on 
many passenger runs. 

Commuter service in most instances is 
run at a deficit. They must provide 
tens of millions of dollars worth of 
equipment that is used but a few hours a 
day—to have available sufficient equip- 
ment to provide for the maximum pas- 
senger traffic. In fair weather, most 
of the commuters use their cars and 
other means of conveyance. Still, the 
railroads are obliged to have available 
at all times men and equipment for the 
top load on days of bad weather. 

The 3 percent freight tax and the 10 
percent passenger tax—excise taxes 
enacted in time of war—have been an 
extreme and unjustifiable assessment 
against them in time of peace. It ap- 
pears that the 3 percent freight tax will 
be repealed. 

I am certain that most of you will 
agree with me that it would be extremely 
difficult for most local governments to 
operate without the enormous taxes re- 
ceived from the railroads. The rail- 
roads, through local taxes, have con- 
tributed liberally to schools and other 
local improvements. 

I believe it is obvious to most of us 
that the railroads could not continue to 
operate under present conditions. Many 
conservative and well-informed people 
have advised me that without this added 
impetus, it would only be a question of 
time before our railroads would become 
nationalized. Of course, we do not want 
that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
just like to say to the gentleman that I 
am unreservedly in support of this bill. 
I think the gentleman is making a very 
important statement. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

This bill—one to strengthen and im- 
prove our national transportation sys- 
tem—grows out of extensive considera- 
tion of transportation problems by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce over a period of several years. 

While it deals for the most part, per- 
haps, with railroad problems and has 
come to be known by some as the rail- 
road bill, its provisions are not by any 
means designed for the assistance and 
development and welfare of the rail- 
roads alone. It is needed by, and would 
benefit all forms of regulated, common- 
carrier transport—and it is needed by 
and would benefit shippers and con- 
sumers and the public generally. 

Interest in the bill is highlighted at 
the present time, it is true, by the cur- 
rent plight of the railroad industry— 
especially certain parts of that indus- 
try—but it ought to be understood that 
an equally serious problem is posed by 
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the weakening of our entire regulated— 
or common carrier—system of trans- 
portation. 

In recent years the common-carrier 
system has been seriously impaired. To 
permit that impairment to continue, 
would be a dangerous thing—for the 
common carriers are our lifeline upon 
which our entire economy, way of life, 
and national defense depend. And, of 
course, the railroads are the backbone 
of the common-carrier system—they are 
the key to our whole transport system. 

This weakening and impairment of 
our railroads and other common carriers 
results from many factors. 

The regulated carriers are overregu- 
lated, yet they must compete with car- 
riers not subject to regulation, either 
because it is exempt by law from regula- 
tory controls or because it is private car- 
riage and for that reason not regulated. 

Some types of carriers are subsidized 
at the expense of the taxpaying general 
public—while others, which try to com- 
pete with them, are not. Some must 
bear much heavier tax burdens than 
others. On top of all else, the situation 
has in recent months been seriously ag- 
gravated by the current general business 
recession. 

This bill would not provide any tax 
relief, nor would it get into the matter of 
subsidized competition. But it does get 
into a few of the more serious regulatory 
problems with which the railroads and 
other common carriers are plagued; and 
it does offer a program of temporary, 
short-range financial relief to assist 
those railroads most severely affected at 
the present time to weather the storm 
until the other corrective provisions of 
the bill have had an opportunity to have 
their overall long-range effect. 

COMPETITIVE RATEMAKING 


One thing we have all heard a lot 
about in recent years is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has had too 
restrictive a policy with regard to the 
fixing of competitive rates between the 
different forms of transportation. 

It has been argued and, I believe, dem- 
onstrated that the ICC too often refuses 
to approve reduced railroad rates be- 
cause of the adverse effect it is feared 
those reduced rates would have on the 
trucks or barges—or that truck rates 
have in some cases been held up higher 
than they might reasonably be set just 
because of the adverse effect lower truck 
rates would have on railroad traffic. 

This bill—section 5—contains a new 
rule of competitive ratemaking to be 
added to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
It is designed to promote healthy rate 
competition between the different forms 
‘of carriage. It applies with equal force 
and effect to railroads, trucks, and 
barges. It would give carriers greater 
free play in establishing reduced rates 
if those rates are compensatory and 
do not discriminate unjustly among 
shippers. 

It would do this, however, without 
legalizing the “law of the jungle.” The 
competition would have to be fair com- 
petition. This should benefit not only 
the carriers, but the shipping and con- 
suming public as well—for it will enable 
the public to enjoy the obvious benefits 
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of relatively lower rates where any mode 
of transportation can offer such rates 
and still show a profit. 

No longer will railroad rates, for ex- 
ample, be held by the ICC at a high 
level just to keep traffic from being 
diverted from the highways and inland 
waterways. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES EXEMPTION 


The bill—section 6—contains another 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act that should help out the regulated 
carriers—both railroads and trucks—in 
the competitive field. It has to do with 
the so-called agricultural exemption. 

The present law exempts from rate 
regulation altogether motortrucks en- 
gaged wholly in hauling so-called agri- 
cultural commodities. Perhaps this 
exemption was not a bad thing so long 
as it was confined to its original purpose 
to provide the American farmer with a 
flexible supply of truck transportation to 
carry the raw products of the farmer 
from the farm to the market or other 
concentration point. 

But over the years the exemption has 
been greatly expanded by interpreta- 
tion—not Congressional action—from its 
original purpose so that today it covers 
all sorts of highly processed and manu- 
factured products, in the ordinary chan- 
nels of commerce, long after the farmer 
has ceased to have any interest in their 
transportation. 

It has even been so interpreted as to 
include the hauling of many commodi- 
ties imported from foreign countries that 
are not even grown or produced in this 
country and in which our farmers have 
no stake. 

So the interpretation of the agricul- 
tural exemption has gone too far. It no 
longer reflects the original intent of 
Congress. To deal at least to some ex- 
tent with this problem of having impor- 
tant volumes of traffic senselessly taken 
away from the regulated common car- 
rier trucks and railroads by the untram- 
meled competition of exempt haulers, the 
bill would, in general, freeze the agri- 
cultural exemption where it is today, and 
roll it back, too, to a limited extent. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain imported products, such as coffee, 
tea, cocoa and hemp, in particular, would 
be returned to regulation. 

PSEUDOPRIVATE CARRIAGE 


Section 7 of the bill deals with yet an- 
other competitive problem. It is de- 
signed, by adding certain language of a 
prohibitory nature to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to curtail certain prac- 
tices that some call pseudoprivate car- 
riage. 

By that term is meant various devices 
or subterfuges by which for-hire trans- 
portation is performed under the guise 
of legitimate private carriage. 

When this occurs, the operators in 
question unfairly and unjustly deprive 
the regulated for-hire carriers—both by 
railroad and by truck—of freight hauls 
to which they are entitled. These are 
grossly unfair and destructive competi- 
tive practices, and they should be curbed 
if we are to preserve our common car- 
riers in full vigor and health. 

The bill would do this without in any 
way affecting legitimate, bona fide, pro- 
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prietary carriage of one’s own goods in 
one’s own trucks in furtherance of one’s 
own primary business enterprise other 
than the enterprise of engaging in 
transportation. 

UNPROFITABLE RAILROAD SERVICES 


Sections 3 and 4 of the bill are so 
drafted as to vest the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in specified circum- 
stances, with jurisdiction and authority 
in the matter of discontinuing or chang- 
ing certain unprofitable railroad services 
that are a burden on interstate com- 
merce, 

Section 3 contains technical amend- 
ments only. 

Section 4 would provide a procedure 
whereby railroads could go to the ICC for 
relief in cases where their rights with 
respect to the discontinuance or change 
of any train or ferry are subject to the 
restraints of State authority; and under 
the procedure set forth—including pro- 
vision for investigation and hearing— 
they would be able to effect the proposed 
discontinuance or change unless the 
Commission finds that public con- 
venience and necessity requires other- 
wise—that a net loss will not result from 
continuing the operation or service in 
question—and that continued operation 
or service will not otherwise unduly bur- 
den interstate commerce. 

This is a most desirable change in the 
law to help the railroads overcome what 
is a very serious problem for them—and 
one generally without justification. That 
is the problem created by the enforced 
continued operation of losing services. 
All too frequently, railroads that want to 
discontinue or consolidate or curtail, or 
otherwise change operations or services— 
usually passenger operations or serv- 
ices—are prohibited from doing so—or 
have permission to do so, long delayed— 
at the hands of State commissions or 
agencies where the authority for such 
matters rests at present. 

The ICC does not have authority or 
jurisdiction over such matters under 
present law. 

State authorities are likely to be 
swayed by local pressures and local pride, 
and since they have no responsibility for 
the overall soundness of the railroads 
or the protection of interstate commerce 
as a whole,they are prone to deny or un- 
duly delay permission to railroads to take 
corrective action even where the serv- 
ice—usually passenger service—is no 
longer in demand or used by the public, 
and is therefore losing money and thus 
burdening interstate commerce. 

This is especially harmful when one 
considers the tremendous passenger 
train deficits piled up each year by our 
railroads. 

Those passenger deficits have to be 
made up somewhere, and it has to be at 
the expense of the shippers of freight. 
This means higher rates. Higher rates 
mean lost traffic. It is a vicious circle. 

Clearly, this is a matter that needs 
remedy. The bill provides a remedy. 
It ought to be pointed out, however, that 
the bill preserves State jurisdiction as to 
operations and services purely local in 
character, for it provides that the ICC 
procedure “shall not apply to the opera- 
tions of, or services performed by, any 
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carrier by railroad on a line of railroad 
located wholly within a single State.” 
GUARANTEED LOANS FOR RAILROADS 

Section 2 of this bill makes provision 
for a plan of guaranteed loans for rail- 
roads, under the administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The ICC, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce believes, is in a 
better position under the circumstances 
than any other agency of Government 
to administer a pian of this kind. 

A number of railroads are in need of 
financial aid. Some are in extremely 
bad shape. A few, perhaps, especia'ly 
hard-hit in the east, are in an almost 
desperate plight. Declining traffic and 
revenues have so affected the current 
cash position of the railroad industry 
that funds needed for additions and bet- 
terments and other capital expenditures, 
including the purchase of freight cars, 
locomotives, and other equipment, are 
simply not available in many cases. In 
some instances, maintenance has been 
deferred, as has the repair and renewal 
of equipment and other property, be- 
cause of depleted operating funds. 

This is a serious situation that calls 
for relief. The program of relief should 
be short-term, of course, and under the 
proposal in this bill it will be. 

The authority to guarantee loans will 
terminate on March 31, 1961. 

Also, the conditions of the guaranty 
should, of course, be fairly strict, and 
under this bill that, too, would be the 
case. The term of the loan guaranteed 
could not exceed 15 years; the money 
would have to be shown to be unavail- 
able, on reasonable terms, without the 
guaranty; and the interest rate would 
have to be reasonable. 

Loans could cover either capital ex- 
penditures or expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property—but in the case of 
loans to cover expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property, the amount of the 
guaranty would be limited by law to not 
exceeding 50 percent of the amount 
charged to maintenance in the accounts 
of the borrowing railroad during the 
preceding year, and it would be unlawful 
for the carrier to declare any dividends 
while a guaranteed loan for this latter 
purpose is still outstanding. 

H. R. 12832 is badly needed and would 
measurably benefit our railroads and 
other common carriers—yet it is a mod- 
erate bill. 

It would not only help the carriers, 
but would also be to the advantage of 
shippers and consumers and the public 
generally. 

It would be good for the national 
economy and a boost to national defense. 

It is in the public interest, and ought 
to be enacted. 

It is my understanding that certain 
amendments are going to be offered, As 
far as I have been able to learn, they are 
crippling amendments, designed to 
weaken and to make ineffective the true 
purposes of the bill. 

They should be voted down; that is, 
with the exception of any perfecting 
amendments offered by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I cannot urge too strongly the adop- 
= of this rule and the passage of the 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield to find out, 
if I can, from the majority leader what 
the legislative program is for tomorrow 
and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the bill now 
pending is finished today, we will not 
meet tomorrow and we will go over until 
Monday, as I stated yesterday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then this is the last 
measure on the program for the week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 
The joint resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 221, having to do with traffic 
safety compacts was on the program, if 
it could be reached, but that will be put 
over until Monday under the suspen- 
sions. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

On Monday, under suspensions there 
will be: 

House Joint Resolution 221, traffic- 
safety compact measure. 

Senate Joint Resolution 181 to extend 
the agricultural milk program. 

H. R. 11801, to increase the burial al- 
lowance for deceased veterans from $150 
to $250. 

Under a rule, H. R. 11102, having to do 
with the courts, diversity of citizenship. 

Also, H. R. 11477, having to do with 
the courts, admission of evidence. That 
is a bill which has come up as a result of 
the Mallory case. 

H. R. 11630, the unemployment insur- 
ance bill for ex-servicemen. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day the mutual security appropriation 
bill will be scheduled. I would think the 
mutual security appropriation bill should 
be completed by Wednesday at the latest. 
If so, there will be no further legislative 
business thereafter for next week. The 
Fourth of July weekend follows that. 

There is an understanding on the part 
of the leadership that if on Monday any 
rollcalls are required, a rollcall vote will 
only be had on legislation which it is im- 
perative to pass such as where a law is 
expiring or if one is ordered, on a rule. 
The only one that I can see that fits into 
that category is the resolution extending 
the agricultural milk program. But, that 
should go through very quickly, I im- 
agine. Other rollcalls will go over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Have any other ar- 
rangements been made for calling up the 
so-called Public Law 480 bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, not now. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that that 
law will soon expire? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is so 
but the gentleman asked me a question 
and, as I said, there is no arrangement 
now made to bring it up. I am not ex- 
pressing my own state of mind in refer- 
ence to this matter when I answer the 
gentleman that way except I am trying 
as always to give the gentleman a frank 
answer. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. However, that 
situation is such that it is not similar to 
the milk program where we want a con- 
tinuity of the program. 

Mr. MARTIN. If by any chance it was 
called up on Monday, that would be one 
of those bills on which we would have a 
rolicall. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The best infor- 
mation I have now compels me to say 
that I cannot see that that might take 
place. Of course, almost anything can 
happen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Do I understand now that 
the foreign aid bill will be taken up 
Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be taken 
up on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. It will be taken up on 
Tuesday and you hope to dispose of it by 
Wednesday night? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If it is disposed 
of by Wednesday, then there is no fur- 
ther legislative business. There will be 
nothing on Thursday and the Members 
can govern themselves accordingly in 
connection with the July 4 weekend. 
Then next week I will announce the 
program for the following week and ad- 
vise the membership as to any agree- 
ments made by the leadership in relation 
to the following week. I think Members 
can plan to remain home a little longer 
than just until Monday of the following 
week, but I would rather wait until next 
week when an official announcement of 
the legislative program will be made. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that there would be scheduled the vet- 
erans’ burial allowance bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK, That will come 
up on Monday. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
that the only veterans’ bill? There were 
several bills reported out of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee yesterday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand the 
others are on the Consent Calendar. 
The next Consent Calendar call will be 
July 7. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
see the chairman of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee is present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there were 11 bills reported out of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee on yester- 
day. All except this one will be on the 
Consent Calendar. This could not go 
on the Consent Calendar because of the 
cost. I am sure the House will vote 
for it on Monday. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do not believe there will be any objec- 
tion to any one of them. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] have 
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fully explained the contents of H. R. 
12832, known as the railroad bill. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from railroad employees in my Congres- 
sional District asking that this legisla- 
tion be enacted. During debate and 
consideration of this bill in Committee 
of the Whole some amendments may 
be adopted which I hope will be con- 
structive. 

Thousands of railroad employees are 
now unemployed over the country. This 
week representatives from the E. J. & E. 
Railroad which transports all railroad 
switching in and around the Chicago 
area called at my office. They in- 
formed me that almost one-third of their 
employees have been laid off during the 
last few months. 

This bill will enable railroad com- 
panies to get temporary financial as- 
sistance to aid their maintenance 
programs and thus stimulate reemploy- 
ment of labor, purchase of materials, 
equipment and supplies. 

This operation will also encourage re- 
employment in the steel mills and other 
factories in the country which are now 
far below normal in production. 

This legislation will also release the 
railroads from some of the regulatory 
Jaws which seem to be a handicap for 
railroad management to make changes 
that will improve their economy and 
progress. 

Two weeks ago I spoke on the floor 
of this Chamber, when the tax bill was 
being debated, in favor of repeal of the 
wartime transportation tax. I am glad 
to find that the other body amended 
the tax bill so as to relieve the railroads 
from some of this tranportation tax. 

I do not know that this bill will solve 
all the problems confronting the rail- 
roads but it will be a great help at this 
time and I hope this bill is enacted into 
law with 1 or 2 minor changes in the 
original bill. 

I congratulate the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for holding 
long hearings and reporting this bill for 
the consideration of the Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] for the very able 
remarks he has just made, in which he 
not only outlined the problems which 
confront American railways, but also 
gave us a very studious analysis of the 
contents of the bill H. R. 12832, which 
will be made in order by the adoption 
of this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, the railroads of our 
country are in a very bad financial con- 
dition. The problems which confront 
them are such that the Congress of the 
United States and the Federal Govern- 
ment should do everything proper and 
possible to help relieve the present sit- 
uation. Our country’s railroad system 
is not only of the utmost importance to 
a sound national economy, but to a 
sound national defense as well. 

I hope this legislation will be over- 
whelmingly approved today. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe this is excellent legislation. 
Coming from the Third District of Ii- 
nois, a railroad center and a district 
through which a great many railroads 
pass, I believe that the United States 
will profit by this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this can be and must be 
a memorable day in this great body. We 
must pass the legislation which will im- 
prove the health of our railroads. Many 
of the I. C. C. regulations under which 
our railroads have been operating have 
been in the books since 1890. Times 
change and there is an omnipresent 
duty for us to keep pace in enacting 
necessary measures to keep all of our 
transportation systems operating suc- 
cessfully. 

Coming from the heart of the railroad 
center, Chicago, Illinois, and represent- 
ing a fine district, Illinois’ third, I have 
a great interest in seeing that the people 
of Chicago continue to get the best type 
of service from the railroads. My dis- 
trict is served by 11 railroads. The tax- 
payers, whether in business or labor, 
or employer or employe, benefit from a 
healthy railroad condition. Railroads 
create jobs. The industry is the second 
largest in the United States, the fourth 
largest employer and one of the largest 
purchaser of our basic commodities: 
steel, oil, lumber, et al. 

Another interesting thing to recall 
is the story of the land grants, given to 
some railroads who were pioneering in 
the building of some 18,000 miles of 
lines. This is equal to about 8 percent 
of the total railroad mileage in the 
country today. As a reciprocity gesture, 
the railroads agreed to haul Government 
freight and passengers free or in some 
instances at reduced rates. This obliga- 
tion was carried out until relief was 
given the railroads in 1946. However by 
that date, the railroads had repaid the 
Government roughly 10 times the value 
of the land grants, or a billion and a 
quarter dollars worth of free transpor- 
tation. 

I have some figures prepared by the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce on 
what railroads mean to the taxpayer in 
Illinois. 


First. They employed last year 110,- . 


000 workers, more than any other State 
in the Union. The employees received 
paychecks totaling $575 million. Ac- 
cording to Railroad Progress Institute, 
employees of Illinois firms producing 
items exclusively for railroad use are 
normally 324,000. But there are another 
125,000 workers employed by companies 
whose production for railroads is less 
than half their total volume. 

Second. Railroads are big customers of 
products made in Illinois. The sales of 
railway supply and equipment companies 
headquarters in Illinois were $920 million 
in 1957. This does not include thousands 
of miscellaneous items bought and 
stocked. It is estimated by our State 
chamber of commerce that railroads 
must carry 100,000 items in stock for use 
in daily operations.. This figure is more 
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impressive than the inventory of a mail 
order house. 

Third. Illinois taxpayers should bear 
this in mind in connection with railroads. 
In 1955 the railroads paid staggering 
taxes in Illinois; 


School taxes _..........--<-.--- $18, 222, 679 

County taxes, including county, 
township, city and village... 8,014, 436 

Road and bridge taxes, including 

county, township, city, and 
EILE OT van op eae SSS 2,875, 651 
Other ad valorem taxes...-.---. 2, 869, 128 
Special taxes.._.--.------.-... 4, 940, 036 
Rail owned car line taxes___---- 909, 739 
Total. soc secesewnmasan 37, 831, 669 


If sound transportation legislation is 
passed, all common carriers are going to 
benefit and in turn the people will bene- 
fit from the new incentive to construct 
and expand facilities which will create 
more jobs for more people. Included in 
any action we take should be a provision 
to repeal preferably, but at least reduce, 
the passenger excise tax on transporta- 
tion on any mode of transportation, I 
introduced legislation providing the re- 
peal of these outmoded taxes. To re- 
frain from being repetitious on this ques- 
tion I will say nothing more at this time, 
except to emphasize that facts and fig- 
ures do not lie. Our common carriers 
contribute immeasurably to the economy 
of our country. Chicago, Ill., has a great 
deal at stake in this legislation. Rail- 
roads have been the largest single factor 
in Chicago’s spectacular growth as 
No. 2 city by 1890. We have sustained 
this position as the fastest growing city 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill, H. R. 12832, to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation sys- 
tem, is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that will come before the 
Congress this year. Iam sure it will be 
the most valued piece of legislation to 
come from the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce during 
this session, 

This committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, held hearings extending over a 
number of weeks on all phases of rail- 
road problems and policy. This is not 
the first knowledge we have had in this 
field. The Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Communications of the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has continually conducted 
hearings on the railroad situation. The 
instant bill is the culmination of some 
years’ consideration by the committee 
of various legislative proposals advanced 
for meeting the problems in surface 
transportation, especially railroads. The 
purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
strengthen and improve our Nation’s 
railroad transportation system so that it 
may better fulfill its complete role in 
meeting the transportation needs of the 
Nation’s expanding economy and the 
requirements of national defense. 

I know many of my colleagues will ask 
“Why at this time are we faced with 
the critical situation in the railroad 
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fields?” I think this is a good question 
to be answered at this point. 

Although it is evident that all forms 
of transportation have shared in the 
greater demands for transportation, rail- 
roads have not shared equally in relative 
terms in competition for the increased 
total volume. The figures which came 
before our committee indicate that the 
portion of such traffic carried by rail- 
roads has steadily decreased in the past 
20 years. 

A second reason for the financial con- 
dition of the railroads has been the rapid 
fall-off in passenger service. The over- 
all passenger deficit is estimated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
now amounting to $700 million annually, 
For the railroads to show any net in- 
come at all, revenues from freight must 
be sufficient to offset passenger losses. 

With the decline in freight traffic, the 
difficulty of making such offsets is ac- 
centuated, and the result is graphically 
shown in the drain made upon the rail- 
roads’ working capital as shown in the 
following statement of their positions 
nationwide, and in the East, at the end 
of the first quarter, 1958: 

Net working capital, class I railways 


Eastern district 


United States (excluding 
Pocahontas 
region) 
$933, 751, 344 $185, 743, 542 
683, 933 139, 120, 474 
555, 275, 129 93, 172, 549 
326, 432, 029 22, 637, 045 


As a resulé of this drain on net work- 
ing capital, what has happened in the 
field of maintenance and expansion? 
Also, what has happened to railroad em- 
ployment? 

The decline in traffic has appreciably 
affected the current cash position of 
many railroad carriers. As a result, they 
have had to suspend their authorized 
programs for additions and betterments 
to, or expansion of, their carrier proper- 
ties and to defer purchase of equipment. 
This naturally has had a profound ef- 
fect not only upon the railroads’ direct 
employment, but also upon the indus- 
tries supplying the railroads. 

The following figures for railroad em- 
ployment show a drop of 60,000 since the 
first of the year, to a level at mid-May of 
180,000 less than a year ago: 

Average number of employees, class I 
line-haul railroads 


1957 


ee 


With all of this in mind, what can this 
Congress do to assist the railroads in 
getting back on their feet and pushing 
ahead with plans for maintenance and 
public service? With the assistance pro- 
vided by this bill, many carriers would 
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immediately reinstitute already au- 
thorized capital-expenditure programs, 
amounting to millions of dollars. Such 
action, without further delay would pro- 
vide substantial reemployment by the 
railroad industry, and through the pur- 
chase of materials, equipment and sup- 
plies, would afford a great stimulus to 
the industry’s supply men. This stimu- 
lus is extremely important and timely at 
this moment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
must approve the underlying securities, 
here subject to being guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assured this 
committee that it will act with prompt- 
ness consistent with the situation. This 
will make possible the reinstitution of 
these capital programs, the reemploy- 
ment of labor, and the purchase of ma- 
terials. 

It is my belief that this bill, if enacted, 
will be of substantial assistance to the 
railroads in getting back on their feet 
and doing the job that has been assigned 
them in the over-all transportation pic- 
ture. This legislation is partly perma- 
nent and partly emergency. It is needed 
very badly by some roads. It is possible 
that others will not use some of the loan 
provisions of the bill because they are 
not needed. 

Your committee has tried to come up 
with a balanced program that is in the 
public interest and is of such manage- 
able proportions that it can be admin- 
istered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

For all of these reasons, I urge my 
colleagues in the House to support this 
bill and to vote for it on final passage. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to be recorded as being 
in favor of the principles of the Harris- 
Smathers bills. Iam sure the differences 
between the House and Senate can be 
ironed out in conference with the final 
result being good for the economy of this 
country. The bill adds strength to our 
transportation system. It will insure 
jobs for labor. I believe the House 
should pass the bill today. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
go on record as strongly in favor of this 
legislation. This is a kind of reaffirma- 
tion of the National Transportation Act 
which has been in effect since 1940. I 
would like this to be on the record. Sec- 
tion 5, the ratemaking section, reaffirms 
the national transportation policy that 
has been in effect since 1940. — 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will explain this Iam sure to his 
entire satisfaction during general debate 
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on the bill. I think I will then ade- 
quately answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe it does reaf- 
firm the transportation policy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the committee on this fine legislation. 
I seek its passage, 

Mr. Speaker, in defeating the rule on 
the omnibus farm bill yesterday, the 
House revealed a refreshing determina- 
tion to legislate in the interest of the 
consuming public who, in my opinion, 
represents the forgotten man. Passage 
of the bill before us would be another 
great step in the interest of the forgotten 
man. 

During the last 2 years while serving 
as a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Subcommittee on Food Costs, 
I have come to realize the importance of 
rising transportation rates and their re- 
lation to the increased cost of living. 
This factor is far more important than 
most consumers realize. 

H. R. 12832 and the Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 12695, eliminating excise 
taxes on freight as approved by the 
House, should be a tremendous step to- 
ward reducing the cost of living and at 
the same time materially benefiting the 
farmer and business. 

H. R. 12832 would, first, authorize the 
guaranteeing of railroad loans made by 
private institutions—seven railroads tes- 
tified they are going into certain bank- 
ruptcy unless loans are provided this 
year. We certainly cannot afford to have 
this happen; second, the bill makes it 
easier for railroads to discontinue un- 
profitable passenger and commuter serv- 
ice in interstate and intrastate traffic; 
third, the bill defines more sharply com- 
mon and private carriers. Regular com- 
mon carriers have been losing traffic 
through lack of distinct definition; 
fourth, the bill will prevent the abuse of 
agricultural exemption provision of the 
I. C. C. Act designed to permit farmers 
to transport their own products. This 
has been enlarged subsequently to in- 
clude other people who now ship agricul- _ 
tural commodities not in the raw stage, 
and this bill will stop further expansion 
and abuses; fifth, it would make the rail- 
roads more competitive in rates with 
other carriers. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H, R. 12832 and 
ask its passage because; first, it is vital 
to national safety through the preserva- 
tion of our railroads; second, it would 
make the railroads competitive with 
other carriers; third, it would reduce 
transportation costs; fourth, by reduc- 
ing transportation costs it should reduce 
the cost of living and help to break the 
present rigidity of prices which repre- 
sents such an anomaly in the present re- 
cession. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. OSMERS]. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, doubt- 
less, our railroads need help. Their 
problems, however, do not exist entirely 
at the Federal level. Much must and 
should be done at the State, county, and 
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local levels of government. In New Jer- 
sey, railroad taxes in many places are 
unconscionable. In the middle thirties, 
as a member of the New Jersey State 
Legislature, I pressed for legislation to 
help railroads because even then, Mr. 
Speaker, it was evident that sooner or 
later a day of reckoning would come. 
‘That day is here and many eastern rail- 
roads will founder if not helped. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has attempted in this bill, 
H. R. 12832, to give assistance. For the 
most part, I support the provisions which 
give financial assistance, change the 
rules of ratemaking, and clarify agricul- 
tural-commodity exemptions. The pro- 
visions to eliminate pseudoprivate car- 
riage are very necessary to protect com- 
mon carriers. However, Mr. Speaker, 
section 4, which adds a new section 13a, 
has grave implications for railroad com- 
muters in the New York-New Jersey area. 
Unless this section is radically changed 
by the House, along the lines suggested 
in committee by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT], it will be impos- 
sible for me to give the bill my support. 
Without question, section 3, as is, will 
enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to summarily terminate exten- 
sive commuting facilities between the 
New Jersey suburbs and New York City. 
The economic consequences of this will 
be staggering and I will not attempt to 
detail them here. Hundreds of railroad 
employees and stockholders have written 
to me urging my support for this bill, 
but unless protection is given to the le- 
gitimate needs of the commuting public, 
while plans for new transit arrangements 
are being made, the bill should not be 
adopted. Passage of the bill without 
amendment will be most unwise. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that under the rules 
of the House it is highly improper for a 
Member from the floor to criticize any 
action taken by any Congressional com- 
mittee. That seemed to be reaffirmed 
last Tuesday when the gentleman from 
Missouri {Mr. Curtis] had the floor. 

It is also my understanding that it is 
not in violation of the rules to call at- 
tention to what happened in public 
committee hearings as published in the 
press. I notice the chairman of the com- 
mittee which has charge of the bill we 
are about to consider is also chairman 
of another committee, the House Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight, which 
held a hearing yesterday. During those 
hearings yesterday a witness—I think the 
name was Fox—was permitted to testify 
at length as to what another man, Mr. 
Goldfine, told him as to certain things 
Mr. Adams did or did not do, all with- 
out a word of direct testimony. 

My only purp2se is to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to a 
situation which has happened all too 
often, a situation where, if I can get be- 
fore a committee of this House, I can 
tell that committee and the public what 
the taxi driver told me that the milkman 
said about a member of the administra- 
tion or of the Congress. I can lie. I 
can defame the character of anyone. I 
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can use the House committee to mali- 
ciously slander anyone—and all without 
adequate remedy. 

I am not passing any judgment. But, 
if that is what the House wants to sanc- 
tion, that kind of a hearing, I may some 
day ask permission to go before one of 
the House committees and tell what 
somebody reportedly told me the Speaker 
said about somebody else when neither 
ever said a thing to me on the subject. 
But that is one way to get publicity; 
spread lying vicious slander all over the 
front pages of the press. I cannot tell 
you, under the rules of the House, what 
I think about it, but you can guess. 

Whether what Mr. Adams did or did 
not do or say was proper or improper 
depends entirely upon the surrounding 
circumstances and conditions. He is the 
President’s man. The President says 
he knows the facts and that he, the 
President, needs Adams and intends to 
retain his services. It is the President’s 
job and it would be highly improper for 
me to criticize. 

If the House wishes to permit its com- 
mittee to give individuals appearing be- 
fore it opportunity to, by hearsay twice 
removed, charge citizens with wrong- 
ful conduct, I may not under the rules 
criticize but it is my privilege to put the 
facts on the record. 

To that end I read Mr. Adams’ state- 
ment as printed in the morning paper: 
ADAMS’ STATEMENT 

The following is a text of a statement by 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams in 
response to testimony by John Fox, Boston 
business promoter: 

“Mr. Fox's malicious accusations are made 


largely in terms of what he alleges someone 
else told him. 

“While I have no way of knowing what 
someone else is supposed to have said to 
Mr. Fox, I do know what I myself have said, 
heard, and done. 

“It is difficult to separate the many false- 
hoods in Mr. Fox's incredible testimony. 
Virtually everything he said about me, in one 
way or the other, is false. 

“1. I categorically deny that I have ever 
said to Mr. Goldfine or to anyone else that I 
would take care, or had taken care, of his 
affairs with any Federal agency. I have 
never said that. I have never done that or 
attempted to do that. 

“2. I categorically deny that Mr. Goldfine 
has ever helped me or any member of my 
family financially while my children were in 
school. I, and I alone, footed my children’s 
bills. 

“3. I categorically deny that Mr. Goldfine 
has ever bought into any ventures for me. 
Mr. Goldfine has never purchased for me, or 
participated with me in the purchase of any 
security or other property. I do not now 
have nor have I ever had any financial inter- 
est in any property or investment, business, 
or undertaking in which he has any interest. 

“It is incredible to me that any committee 
of the Congress would permit a completely 
irresponsible witness to use the committee 
as a forum for making such vicious accusa- 
tions.” 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12832) to amend the 
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Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12832, with 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] will be recognized for 1 hour 
and the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WOLVERTON] for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important bills that will come before this 
Congress during the present session. 
Furthermore, it is one of the most dif- 
ficult bills to understand because of the 
technical phases of the legislation. If I 
may have the attention of the members 
of the Committee for just a few minutes 
I believe I can expedite the debate, and, 
certainly, will endeavor to clearly and 
fully explain to you just what this leg- 
islation proposes to do. 

In the first place, I would refer you 
to page 2 of the report. In a very short 
statement there you will find a brief ex- 
planation by paragraphs as to what the 
legislation seeks to do. As has already 
been said, our committee has considered 
transportation problems over a period of 
several years. As a matter of fact, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has given continuous consid- 
eration to the problems of transportation 
for many years and with particular em- 
phasis on the Transportation Act of 1940. 

In recent years, however, there have 
been some conditions that have occurred 
which makes it necessary for considera- 
tion to be given to some very technical 
and knotty problems. 

In 1954 the President appointed what 
he referred to as a Cabinet Committee on 
Transportation. That Committee had a 
task force and did give thorough study to 
the problems of transportation in this 
country. A Committee report was issued 
in 1955, on which the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce met in 
August of that year. There the whole 
matter was laid out on the table and they 
described to us what they proposed 
to do. That report submitted not only 
to the Congress their recommendations 
but a bill with it to carry out those rec- 
ommendations. 

There were many far-reaching pro- 
posals in the Cabinet Committee report. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce did not see how it could 
go along with many of those recom- 
mendations. In 1956 hearings were held 
on an omnibus bill. These were quite 
extensive and complete hearings. Be- 
cause of the far-reaching impact and the 
many technical provisions of the bill at 
a time the committee did not report 
it. 

In 1957 the Secretary of Commerce 
again submitted the recommendation of 
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the administration on the basis of the 
Cabinet Committee report. At the same 
time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made 26 recommendations for 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. In the last session some 15 or 16 
of those recommendations were consid- 
ered by our committee. There were, I 
think, 9 or 11 reported by our committee 
in House bills and in several Senate bills. 
They are law today. 

But as we came into the more con- 
troversial features that the committee 
considered during this time, it was 
necessary to have tedious and serious 
consideration. There is no more contro- 
versial problem in this country than the 
transportation problem itself. There is 
no more highly competitive business in 
this country than competition between 
the carriers themselves. So we have had, 
therefore, the differences between the 
carriers themselves, the common car- 
riers, the problems of the contract car- 
riers, the problems of the private 
carriers, the problems of all of those in- 
terested in transportation, including 
shippers and shippers’ organizations, 
We have been trying to resolve these dif- 
ferences to the best of our ability in a 
way that would add strength to the 
transportation system of this country. 
And, that is precisely what we bring here 
to you today in a transportation bill, 
amendments to the present law, to add 
strength to the present transportation 
system and to make it sound. Iam sure 
that every Member of this House, if 
asked about the transportation system 
of America, would say that we have, in 
fact, the finest system in the world and 
that we must maintain a sound trans- 
portation system. And, that means that 
we must maintain all modes of trans- 
portation: the trucks, the buses, the 
railroads, the water carriers, the barges, 
the airlines, private carriers, contract 
carriers, and all. It is a part of this 
great system that we have built in the 
years and more specifically in the last 15 
to 20 years. 

Today, because of conditions that have 
existed, we are having whittled away 
from the transportation system day by 
day its very heart—the common carriers, 
which have been the basic system over 
these many years. As a result we find 
one carrier, the railroad industry, in a 
desperate condition. 

We have been observing now for some 
time what is happening to the railroad 
industry, and it has now come to the 
point that we are told by a number of 
the Eastern railroads if something is not 
done on behalf of those railroads in a 
financial way, they are not going to be 
able to perform the service. There is not 
_& person in this Chamber who does not 
know and recognize that we must have 
railroads in this country. They are our 
basic mode of transportation, and we 
must keep them. 

There are several Eastern railroads 
that are in difficulty. To be sure, they 
have been suffering some loss of busi- 
ness, as has industry generally, but dur- 
ing the war they were built up to pro- 
vide, and necessarily so, means of 
transportation for our troops and ma- 
terials and had to provide the facilities 
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and had to maintain the rolling stock 
and other equipment up to a very high 
level. They now find themselves back 
on a more normal level from this tre- 
mendous buildup with the further reduc- 
tion and letdown from the recession so 
that some of them find they cannot keep 
going and they are in a desperate condi- 
tion. So, the presidents and those in- 
terested in running and managing those 
railroads came to the committee and 
explained the difficulty they were 
having. 

Here is what we are trying to do to 
improve the present system. And, may 
I say further at this time that we have 
not resolved all of the differences of any 
one of these highly controversial issues. 
It is an utter impossibility to resolve 
them. We have not satisfied everyone 
completely, but I am of the opinion that 
the committee has reached as near the 
goal or the objective of meeting the re- 
quirements of all of these different in- 
terested parties as is possible. 

In the first place, we provide in section 
2 of this bill a provision for guaranteed 
loans. We provide a method whereby 
those roads that are about to go into 
bankruptcy can strengthen themselves 
through a Government loan—5 of them 
in New England; most of them in the 
eastern part of this country. 

Now, there are those who do not like 
this. kind of financing. I am not too 
happy with it myself. But, we have 
got to do one of two things. 

We have got to do something to 
strengthen them in the financial part 
of their operation or see a major in- 
dustry of this Nation, that is so vital to 
the service of the public, go down. So 
we take this method of trying to do 
something about it. 

There are those who say, Are you 
entering into a great Government pro- 
gram of financing here? That is not 
the case at all. The Southern rail- 
roads and the Western railroads have 
less need for this kind of program, but 
there is no way for us to separate them. 
They are willing to go along in this po- 
sition because they see what is happen- 
ing to some of the Eastern railroads. 
And let one of the great major railroads 
of this country go down and it will havea 
terrific impact on the entire railroad 
industry. We cannot get around that. 

So we provide that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be given au- 
thority under the provisions of this act 
in section 2 on an application filed by 
the carrier, showing the need, the re- 
quirement and the justification for it, 
to approve such application permitting 
them to go into the money market, and 
make arrangements for obtaining a loan; 
then come back to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and with a proper 
showing before the Commission, at which 
all parties who have an interest are pro- 
tected, obtain a guaranty of the loan 
by the Government, under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield, for a question. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be the agency that guarantees this loan; 
is that correct? 
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Mr. HARRIS. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will consider, process, 
and approve the loan. 

Mr. MORANO. Is this the first time 
this agency or any other agency like it 
will have been given that much authority 
to guarantee a loan? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, not at all. This 
bill is patterned after a bill which this 
committee reported, the last Congress 
approved, and which is now the law, 
affecting the airlines. 

Mr. MORANO. One other question, if 
the gentleman will yield further. I un- 
derstand there is authority in this bill 
to permit an interstate carrier, specifi- 
cally one operating a train from Con- 
necticut into New York, to discontinue 
service. In other words, if a carrier is 
going from the State of Connecticut, 
carrying passengers into New York, and 
it is found that carrier is losing money 
in that operation, may the carrier with 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but without obtaining the 
approval of some State agency, discon- 
tinue that service? May I say to the 
gentleman that I favor most provisions 
in the bill and expect to support it. 

Mr. HARRIS. On a purely interstate 
operation, the operation of a passenger 
train, this would give the carrier the 
privilege of going to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine whether 
or not that particular service shall be 
continued. But that is not the full 
answer to the problem. And I wish the 
gentleman would permit me to continue 
so that I can explain it. This is a very 
important point and most important to 
this bill. I should like the opportunity 
to explain it because there are some 
erroneous impressions about that pro- 
vision. 

We provide a 100 percent guaranteed 
loan. That does not mean necessarily 
that it will be a 100 percent guaranteed 
loan. It may be 60 percent or 70 per- 
cent, depending upon what the carrier 
is able to justify. Then we provide that 
that money shall not be for all operating 
expenses. We limit that loan to capital 
improvements and maintenance, with a 
limit for maintenance to 50 percent of 
the charge for maintenance in the prior 
year. 

It is estimated that some 30 percent of 
the total operating cost of a railroad is 
for maintenance purposes. ` Therefore, 
only 50 percent of the maintenance 
charges for the prior year would he 
eligible for approval under this bill. 
The Senate bill has a 100-percent pro- 
vision in regard to all operating expenses, 
as well as meeting interest and matur- 
ities. We feel that is going too far. We 
do not feel that the Government should 
guarantee loans for total operating costs. 
Therefore, we put a restriction on that 
provision. 

Section 3 of this bill is purely technical. 

Secion 4 has to do with the matter the 
gentleman from Connecticut just men- 
tioned, that is, amendments to add sec- 
tion 13a regarding the discontinuance or 
change in certain operations or services. 
In the first place, you have heard from 
your State commissions and a lot of 
other people and they say, “We object to 
your taking away from us the right to 
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determine intrastate rates.” This bill 
does not disturb that situation at all 
We do not touch the intrastate rate prob- 
lem. We leave to the State commissions 
that responsibility. 

Further, we leave to the State com- 
missions complete authority over intra- 
State operations. A train operating over 
a line of railroad located wholly within a 
State is within the jurisdiction of the 
State commission. The abandonment of 
stations or depots is left with State com- 
missions. So you can see that practically 
all of this problem of abandonment is 
continued with the State commissions, 
as it has been in the past. The Congress 
has never preempted that authority. 

Here is the one thing that we do touch. 
In certain areas, principally in the New 
York-New Jersey area, in which the gen- 
tleman is interested, there is a terrific 
problem with reference to commuter 
service. Interstate lines are all involved. 
As such, there is a terrific loss. Because 
of local conditions and circumstances, 
taxes and otherwise, rates and all, some 
trains are required to continue operat- 
ing at a terrific loss. We do provide that 
in interstate, purely interstate passenger 
operations as such, the carrier can make 
an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine whether 
or not that interstate operation shall 
continue. That is precisely what the 
problem is. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. When the carriers do 
apply, are there any criteria on which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must base its decision? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; there are criteria. 
You will find that three requirements 
must be met under this bill. In other 
words, the Commission find that the 
operation is required by public con- 
venience and necessity. That is No. 1. 
‘Then, that such operation or service will 
not result in net loss therefrom to the 
carrier or carriers. That is No. 2, No. 3, 
is that it will not otherwise unduly 
burden interstate commerce. 

I have a committee amendment which 
I will offer that will strike out the words 
with reference to the net loss resulting 
therefrom, because we feel that the 
other two’ requirements, as to public 
convenience and necessity, and that it 
will not otherwise unduly burden inter- 
state commerce, would be sufficient to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
poo authority to act on any case before 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Iam glad to hear the 
gentleman assure me, and I wish he 
would assure me in more forceful terms, 
that the problem of necessity and the 
criteria of necessity is emphasized be- 
cause there is certainly no question of 
the necessity for a commuter train run- 
ning from Connecticut to New York. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know how I 
can assure the gentleman any more 
forcefully than I have. I have read it 
Positively and that is what it is, 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman differentiate between his bill 
and existing law in this regard? 

Mr. HARRIS. As I just stated, under 
the present law Congress never pre- 
empted the State’s authority with refer- 
ence to these matters. The only things 
we preempt them here or interfere what- 
soever is in those extreme cases where it 
is purely an interstate operation or serv- 
ices that are required. Where we have 
that kind of situation and the carrier can 
show that the public convenience and 
necessity requires it and there is a ques- 
tion of a burden on interstate commerce, 
then they can go to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Do I un- 
derstand that under existing law in such 
a situation a carrier has to get permis- 
sion from both States? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; let me give you 
this case as an example. 

There was a particular railroad in my 
own State running from Little Rock, 
Ark., to Alexandria, La. Let us just take 
that as an example. As it is now to 
abandon any service or operation, you 
have to go to the Arkansas Commission 
and then go to the Louisiana Commis- 
sion. There is a case law in this par- 
ticular instance, and the Arkansas Com- 
mission, I believe it was, approved the 
application, and that service was stopped 
to the Louisiana line. The Louisiana 
commission, as an example, failed to ap- 
prove it, and, therefore, they ran a little 
engine and crew up there every day to 
the line and turned around and went 
back. That situation continued for a 
period of time before they could ever get 
it straightened out. That is the type of 
situation we are trying to correct here. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
distinguished chairman for the time he 
gave me yesterday. In the event the in- 
terstate line had a train which was whol- 
ly operated within the State itself, who 
would have authority to discontinue that 
train under this bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. The State commission 
would, where the train was being oper- 
ated over a line of railroad located solely 
within that State. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The State commis- 
sion would retain that authority under 
the House bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. I made that very clear 
and very plain that under the language 
of this bill, the State commission would 
have that authority in the instance 
cited, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Even though the 
train was on an interstate line? 

Mr. HARRIS. If it was a line opera- 
tion off the interstate line, wholly within 
the State, then the intention of this lan- 
guage is that the authority there would 
be with the local commission. If the 
trains were on a line of railroad not lo- 
cated solely within the one State, then 
the railroad has the option of coming to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield, 

Mr. OSMERS. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that I represent 
an area in the State of New Jersey where 
many thousands of people commute by 
rail to New York City, generally on a 
combination of rail and ferry, for which 
a single ticket is sold. Under the com- 
mittee amendment which the gentleman 
proposes to offer, and which I assume 
will be added to the bill, the language 
concerning services that will not result 
in a net loss therefrom will be stricken 
from the bill. I further note in the same 
section, Mr. Chairman, regardless of 
what is done, the service ordered con- 
tinued would only continue for 1 year. 
Have I correctly interpreted that? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the gentleman has 
not at all. What this does is to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority in a case of this kind to make a 
decision as to whether or not that par- 
ticular service shall be abandoned. If 
they, after hearing and consideration, 
decide that it should be not abandoned, 
then that order shall last for only 1 
year and after the 1 year the com- 
mission order is no longer in effect and 
they will have to start all over again by 
going back to the State commissions or 
else renew their applications. 

Mr. OSMERS. If the gentleman will 
yield further for just one more question. 
Paragraph 3 of section 13 (a) calls for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a study of the passenger train 
deficit problem and make a report. 
Would the gentleman explain that sec- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me answer that. 
Here is the reason for that. We had the 
chairman of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
before us. 

They have a committee that has been 
studying this knotty problem for many 
years. They have been issuing a yearly 
report, starting in 1952. Mr. McDonald, 
of Georgia, who is a very able man in 
this field, testified that they had not 
been receiving the cooperation that 
they should have from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Therefore we 
thought that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was in a position to give 
a lot of assistance to the problem. We 
put this provision in here requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to co- 
operate with the State commissions in 
matters of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. .Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there any inhibition 
against the use of any of these guaran- 
teed funds for the payment of interest 
and principal on existing indebtedness? 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there any inhibition 
in the legislation against the use of these 
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guaranteed loan funds for the payment 
of existing indebtedness? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. But the guaranty 
may be made only of loans where the 
proceeds are used for capital expendi- 
tures or maintenance. 

Mr. BAILEY. But there is no inhibi- 
tion in there against the use of it? 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course the underly- 
ing security has to have approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission has to approve the loans 
themselves. Then after approval under 
section 20a they may guarantee the loan 
where it is for capital improvements. 
Let me say, just on that point, there is 
one major railroad in this country that 
had plans for expansion. Those plans 
were put on the shelf. They are on the 
shelf today. Thousands of their employ- 
ees have been let out. The shops have 
been closed down. They told us if they 
could get financing that would be proper 
and justified that they would take those 
plans off the shelf and they would re- 
open their shops and would spend $85 
million this year on a program of that 
kind and $145 million the next year, if 
they could get it. We feel that that is 
a situation that is certainly serious. 
With this kind of program we think 
we can do something to help them. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Tyield. 

Mr.DOYLE. Section 503 is to guaran- 
tee loans for capital expenditures. 

Mr. HARRIS. And certain mainte- 
nance, 

Mr. DOYLE. I call your attention to 
page 4, under (b), where the bill says: 

It shall be unlawful for any common car- 
Tier * * * to declare any dividend on its 
preferred or common stock while there is any 
principal or interest remaining unpaid on 
any loan to such carrier made for the pur- 
pose of financing or refinancing expendi- 
tures for maintenance. 


Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DOYLE. Do I understand that if 
an expenditure has been made for capi- 
tal investment and it has not been paid 
that there still could be a dividend on 
stock before the actual investment loan 
has been paid? 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, we do 
not feel, if a road is in such bad condi- 
tion that it should have a loan for any 
part of the maintenance, then they have 
no business paying dividends at all. In 
the second place, if it is for capital im- 
provement, they will probably negotiate 
a loan; and if so, there will be a Govern- 
ment guaranty. Then they will use some 
of their own, and for this particular ex- 
pansion it would be over a period of 15 
years. We did not feel we should bind 
them down to the point that they could 
not get any benefit out of it itself. If we 
do, we are not helping the present sit- 
uation. 

Mr. DOYLE. As I understand your 
answer, it is that the Government guar- 
anty would continue on the capital in- 
vestment even though the capital invest- 
ment has not yet been repaid, under this 
section. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the guaranty 
Koun keep, so long as the contract was in 

orce. 
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Mr. DOYLE. They could issue divi- 
dends, even though the capital invest- 
ment had not been repaid? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. That was the in- 
tention of it. Of course, we are talking 
about unpaid loans, and not loans in 
default. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to compli- 
ment the chairman and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on a very fine, 
much needed piece of legislation. I 
want to compliment the chairman on 
the very thorough manner in which he 
has explained in detail this proposed 
legislation. 

It is certainly evident to the House 
that this legislation has been greatly 
needed, and it is a step in the right 
direction to help one of the major in- 
dustries of the Nation upon which our 
economy and industrial life depends. 
Further help is needed. I just want to 
assure the gentleman of my whole- 
hearted support. I trust the House will 
pass this bill overwhelmingly. 

Mr, HARRIS. I thank the gentleman, 

I have taken too much time. I must 
proceed. There are three other pro- 
visions to which I wish to call attention. 
I know there are a lot of questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Let me explain these others. I may 
be able to answer some of the questions 
you want to raise. I have explained the 
situation with reference to the States 
rights provision. We feel that we have 
not invaded the States rights principles 
at all, because, as a matter of fact, the 
States have jurisdiction over these mat- 
ters at the sufferance of the Congress; 
and, so far as I am concerned, they 
should continue to have that control 
over these matters which they them- 
selves can more quickly and correctly 
dispose of. 

Section 5 of the bill has to do with 
competitive rates. This has been one 
of the hardest problems this committee 
has had to consider. You have the 
barge lines, you have had the trucks, 
you have had the buses, you have had 
the railroads at each other’s throats all 
the way down the line. We have worked 
this matter out with this language here, 
and we have all of these groups agree- 
ing to it with the exception of a few of 
the water carriers. Their feeling about 
it now is caused by their needless fear of 
what might result because of this. But 
what we have done is to insist that the 
Commission consider the transportation 
policy of 1940 and the new automobile 
case that was laid down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1945, 

You will find that the decisions—al- 
though they deny it—that the decisions 
beginning in 1950 have taken a trend 
away—that is the contention at least; 
some say it does not make any difference, 
but that is the situation in which we find 
ourselves; and this language we have 
here in my opinion will resolve that high- 
ly competitive problem and will work to 
the best interest of all the common car- 
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riers because if they keep on as they have 
for the last few years you are going to 
have a throat-cutting campaign and a 
situation between them that cannot exist 
in this country, a situation the public 
cannot afford to have. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. I wanted to call the 
chairman’s attention right at this very 
point to the fact that in section 5 he is 
confident that this language is strong 
enough to prevent one carrier from 
taking undue advantage of another car- 
rier in contrast to the general policy. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true, but I will 
tell you another thing, though, that if a 
carrier can provide a rate, that is fully 
compensatory, to the shipping public the 
Commission cannot as it is contended in 
many instances they are doing, require 
that carrier to hold that rate up to a 
higher level just because it is necessary 
to keep another mode of transportation 
in business. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, but I must first 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THompson]. We do say that if a carrier 
can provide a rate which the Commis- 
sion determines is fully compensatory to 
the carrier, then the shipper should have 
the benefit of that rate. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. These 
questions are asked on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] and 
myself, whom the gentleman will recog- 
nize as having water carriers in their 
Districts. I will say that I have no ques- 
tions concerning the need and value of 
the bill, but the water carriers in my 
area have two questions they would like 
to have answered. I believe the gentle- 
man has already answered them. One 
is that it is not intended by this bill to 
take away any of the inherent advan- 
tages of the coastal carriers? 

Mr. HARRIS. Very definitely and 
positively not; and the Commission must 
take into consideration the transporta- 
tion policy of 1940. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. That 
answers one of the questions they ask. 
The other is whether the small water 
carriers will be protected from so-called 
predatory rate reductions which are not 
general throughout the country. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would have to have a 
little more explanation as to what you 
refer to as “little carriers” having pro- 
tection from what you also refer to as 
“predatory rates” in certain sections, 

We followed the new automobile case 
as laid down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which all carriers 
agree is correct, as I believe they have. 
Furthermore, the Supreme Court de- 
cided the very same question in an appli- 
cation that was before it in 1957, I 
believe it was. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I think 
that answers the whole question. In 
other words, no great carrier can come 
in with lower rates. 
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Mr. HARRIS. We do not permit any 
carrier to engage in destructive competi- 
tive practices. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. That an- 
swers the question and I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I asked this question 
previously along the same lines. Like- 
wise I want to emphasize this bill and 
this legislation is not an attempt to alter 
the basic national transportation policy 
under the Transportation Act of 1940, 
is it? 

Mr. HARRIS. The language in the 
bill so states. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. So that it would sim- 
ply be that this legislation is a guide to 
the Commission, not an alteration of the 
basic transportation policy; is that true? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. FULTON. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr, WILLIS. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am in general agreement 
with this bill but there is one question 
that disturbs me. I refer to section 3 
(a) of the Senate bill which reads: 

Whenever in any such investigation the 
Commission finds that any such rate causes 
any undue or unreasonable advantage as be- 
tween persons or localities in intra com- 
merce on the one hand and interstate or 
foreign commerce on the other, it shall pre- 

-scribe a rate thereafter to be charged. 


As I understand it, this language is 
not in the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; it is not. We did 
not touch that subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to be sure of 
that. 

Mr.HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, section 6 has to do with 
the agricultural commodities exemption. 
The Supreme Court decided in the East 
Texas Motor Freight case in 1956, title 
351, United States Code, section 49, that 
fresh and frozen dressed poultry are ex- 
empt agricultural commodities within 
the meaning of section 203 (b) (6) of 
the act. This decision opened up the 
exempt status of commodities far beyond 
what the Congress ever intended. Of 
particular significance in this case was 
-the pronouncement of the Court that 
where the commodity retains a continu- 
ing substantial identity through the 
-processing stage it cannot be considered 
as a manufactured commodity within 
the meaning of section 203 (b) (6). 
When you get a decision like this it is 
always difficult to get back to the orig- 
inal intent of the Congress in passing 
section 203 (b) (6). 

What the committee did was to stop 
the further broadening of the exemption 
by taking the list of exempt commodities 
set forth in ruling No. 107 of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and make certain ad- 
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justments in it, namely, to put back un- 
der regulation frozen fruits, vegetables, 
berries, some imported commodities, and 
certain wool. The list in ruling No. 107, 
with the adjustments indicated, would 
constitute the categories of exempt and 
nonexempt commodities for the purposes 
of section 203 (b) (6). 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Can the gentleman 
tell me why you have added the provi- 
sion on wool, cleaned or scoured, and 
wool tops? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was included in the 
amendment, along with coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and hemp, and wool imported from any 
foreign country, and so forth. The 
amendment was adopted. I understand 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Macponatp], the author of the amend- 
ment, would be agreeable to striking the 
words “wool, cleaned or scoured.” If 
that is true, and it meets with the objec- 
tions of the wool people, I would be glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I notice that you 
have exempted or excluded frozen fruits 
and frozen vegetables and you will put 
them under a regulatory proposition with 
the railroads. Some of my canners have 
made inquiry. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not the railroads. 
They will be regulated commodities, so 
far as trucks are concerned. 

Mr. WESTLAND. You have truckers 
that are not at the present time regu- 
lated, and they would be under a regu- 
lated status. 

Now let me ask this question. In con- 
nection with a trucker who is presently 
hauling these frozen vegetables, and has 
filed rates with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and if the rates previously 
set were compensatory, could he then 
continue to carry those frozen fruits 
and vegetables at the same rate? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. Those truckers 
which handled, on June 1, 1958, com- 
modities put back under regulation by 
this bill will be entitled to grandfather 
rights. 

Mr. WESTLAND. He would then be- 
come a common carrier under this par- 
ticular section, would he not? 

Mr. HARRIS. A common or contract 
carrier if approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WESTLAND. If he were ap- 
proved, and if he was on a compensatory 
basis, he could then continue to carry 
the products at the same rate? 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, he would have 
to abide by all the regulations of the 
Commission. 

The next provision is section 7. This 
has to do with the pseudo-private car- 
riers, those that engage in buy-and-sell 
operations, and other subterfuges to 
escape economic regulation. Section 7 
would prohibit this type of operation, but 
would not interfere with bona fide pri- 
vate carriage as recognized in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Brook’s 
case (340 U. S. 925 (1951)). 
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Mr. Chairman, there can be no ques- 
tion about the need for maintaining a 
sound common carrier transportation 
system adequate for the demands of our 
economy in the requirements of our na- 
tional defense. For some time now, 
however, it has been apparent that while 
our overall transportation system has 
grown, our common carriers have been 
suffering. This trend has been continu- 
ing for some years but has been accen- 
tuated over the past few months owing 
to the effects of the economic recession. 
This is a fact of which I am sure that all 
the members are aware and I do not 
here have to repeat the statistics that 
so clearly demonstrate this situation 
which are set forth in the committee re- 
port on the bill which you have before 
you. 

Our committee is convinced from our 
hearings and studies that something 
must be done now and must be done 
quickly if our common-carrier transpor- 
tation system is to be preserved in a posi- 
tion to continue to meet what is required 
of it. 

The five changes in the Interstate 
Commerce Act to strengthen our com- 
mon carrier transportation system are 
as follows: 

First. Section 2—adding a new part V 
to the act—provides a method of tempo- 
rary financial assistance to encourage 
railroads to reinstitute their presently 
suspended capital improvement and 
maintenance program, and thus stimu- 
late reemployment of labor, and the pur- 
chase of materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is authorized, to March 31, 1961, 
to guarantee, in whole or in part, loans 
maturing within 15 years made to car- 
riers by public or private financial insti- 
tutions where the proceeds are to be used 
for capital expenditures, including addi- 
tions and betterments, or for mainte- 
nance of road and equipment. Where 
the proceeds are for purposes of mainte- 
nance, the guaranty may not exceed 50 
percent of the amount charged for main- 
tenance in the preceding year, and it is 
unlawful for dividends to be declared 
during the period of the guaranty. 

Second. Sections 3 and 4—amending 
section 1 and adding a new section 13a to 
the act—permit railroads, at their op- 
tion, to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, rather than State commis- 
sions, pass upon discontinuance or 
change in the operation of any train or 
ferry, where such are operated on a 
line of railroad not located wholly with- 
in a single State. 

Third. Section 5—amending section 
15a of the act—adds a new paragraph to 
guide the Commission in competitive rate 
cases. 

Fourth. Section 6—amending section 
203 (b) (6) of the act—freezes the so- 
called agricultural exemption from mo- 
tor-carrier regulation by the Commis- 
sion to the present list of exemptions, ex- 
cept for a rollback on frozen fruits, 
frozen berries, frozen vegetables, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, hemp, wool imports, and cer- 
tain categories of domestic wool—that is, 
these articles would no longer be exempt. 

Fifth. Section T7—amending section 
203 (c) of the act—makes it clear that 
“private carriage” involving pseudo 
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buy-and-sell techniques is subject to 
regulation. There is no change affecting 
any private carrier transportation where 
such transportation is incidental to or 
in furtherance of a primary business en- 
terprise—other than transportation. 

I think it is important to discuss each 
of these five legislative recommendations 
in somewhat more detail. 

First. Financial assistance to rail- 
roads: The decline in traffic which 
started last fall and has continued in 
substantial magnitude has appreciably 
affected the current cash position of 
many railroad carriers. Asa result, they 
perforce have had to suspend their au- 
thorized programs for additions and bet- 
terments to, or expansion of, their carrier 
properties and to defer purchase of 
equipment. This, naturally, has had a 
profound effect not only upon the rail- 
roads’ direct employment, but also upon 
the industries supplying the railroads. 

Indeed, the following figures for rail- 
road employment show a drop of 60,000 
since the first of the year to a level at 
mid-May of 180,000 less than a year ago, 
the lowest railroad employment since 
1898. 

While the worsening situation is true 
with respect to the railroads as a whole, 
some railroads, particularly in the East, 
are in grave economic difficulties, and 
the committee had testimony to the effect 
that it is doubtful whether some of them 
will be able to avoid going into receiver- 
ship during the year. In the midst of 
the uncertainty surrounding predictions 
of the depth and duration of the reces- 
sion, this situation is especially alarming, 
for were some of the major railroads to 
go into receivership, the resulting impact 
would be serious not only to the indus- 
try but to the country as well. 

With the financial assistance provided 
by this bill, the committee has been re- 
liably informed that many carriers im- 
mediately would reinstitute already au- 
thorized capital expenditure programs 
amounting to millions of dollars. Such 
action, without further delay for the 
drawing board or blueprint stage, 
straightaway would provide substantial 
reemployment by the railroad industry, 
and through the purchase of materials, 
equipment, and supplies would afford a 
great stimulus to the industries supply- 
ing them. This stimulus is extremely 
important and timely right at this mo- 
ment. 

This financial assistance program is to 
be administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Inasmuch as the 
Commission under existing law neces- 
sarily must approve the underlying se- 
curities, here subject to being guaran- 
teed, the committee believes that the 
Commission is in the best position simul- 
taneously to pass upon the guaranty un- 
der the clear-cut standards set up in the 
bill. It has seemed to the committee 
that the promptness with which any 
such financial assistance is rendered is a 
perquisite of the first order, for the im- 
petus which the reinstitution of these 
capital programs, the reemployment of 
labor, and the purchase of materials, will 
give is of utmost significance at this par- 
ticular moment. 

The bill accordingly, in section 2, adds 
a new part V to the Interstate Commerce 
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Act under which the Commission, to 
March 31, 1961, may guarantee up to 
100 percent of the principal of loans 
made by public and private financial in- 
stitutions where the proceeds are to be 
used by railroads for capital improve- 
ments or for maintenance. The period 
of the guaranty cannot exceed 15 years. 
Where the proceeds are to be used for 
maintenance, the amount of the guar- 
anty is limited to not more than 50 per- 
cent of the amount charged by the rail- 
roads in the preceding year for mainte- 
nance, and it is made unlawful for the 
railroads to declare any dividends while 
the guaranty is outstanding on the loan 
for this purpose. 

Second. ICC authority over discontin- 
uance of passenger service: A major 
cause of the worsening railroad situation 
is the unsatisfactory passenger situation. 
Not only is the passenger end of the busi- 
ness not making money—it is losing 
a substantial portion of that produced 
by freight operations. 

The true deficit from railroad passen- 
ger service is in dispute. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission estimates it in 
the neighborhood of $700 million a year, 
though it currently is conducting an in- 
vestigation which involves reconsidera- 
tion of its present rules governing dis- 
tribution of costs between freight and 
passenger service. Whatever the deficit 
is, it is clear that it is large and consti- 
tutes a substantial burden on revenues 
from freight. 

The passenger loss for last year was 
stated by one railroad president, as 
amounting to $57 million and by another 
as amounting to $52 million based on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
distribution of costs. It is obvious that 
to meet such losses, freight rates must be 
kept at a higher level than otherwise 
necessary. 

It is obvious that in very great meas- 
ure these passenger losses are attribut- 
able to commuter service. It is clear 
that where such necessary services can- 
not be made to pay their way, the inter- 
ested communities have a very real in- 
terest in working out the problem. It 
would seem evident that if such urban 
or interurban commuting service must 
be preserved, losses incurred will have 
to be met in some way by the communi- 
ties. It is unreasonable to expect that 
such service should continue to be sub- 
sidized by the freight shippers through- 
out the country. 

There are substantial losses, however, 
occurring in passenger service beyond 
those attributable solely to commuter 
service. Where this passenger service— 
and passenger service means more than 
merely transportation of passengers, and 
involves head-end service, such as bag- 
gage, mail, and express—cannot be made 
to pay its own way because of lack of 
patronage at reasonable rates, abandon- 
ment seems called for. 

Under the act, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has jurisdiction over 
the complete abandonment of a line of 
track. The discontinuance or change of 
schedules of trains—without complete 
abandoning of the line of track over 
which they operate—however, is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the interested 
States. Such local regulation of what 
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has come to be a national problem has 
hampered the railroads from making 
some changes in their passenger train 
operations in line with changes in pa- 
tronage, and has contributed greatly to 
the passenger deficit. The National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commissioners has been active in recom- 
mending a more helpful attitude on the 
part of its members, but the recom- 
mendations appear not to have been 
adopted by some of them. 

Because of this delay in authorizing, 
or absolute refusal to authorize, discon- 
tinuance of little-used services, section 4 
of the bill adds a new section 13a to 
the act, whereby the railroads, at their 
option, may have the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, rather than State 
commissions, pass upon the discontinu- 
ance or change in the operation or serv- 
ice of any train or ferry. This option 
is limited, however, to the operation or 
service of a train or ferry on a line of 
railroad not located wholly within a 
single State. This limitation is con- 
tained in the bill being reported because 
the committee feels that the record at 
this time does not support the broader 
change in venue, requested by the rail- 
roads, which would have covered Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction 
also over operations more local in char- 
acter, such as those of a branch line 
or other line of railroad located solely 
within one State. f 

The bill as introduced also covered the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pass- 
ing upon discontinuance or change of 
the operation or service of stations, 
depots, or other facilities. This jur- 
isdiction has not been included in the 
bill as reported, as the committee be- 
lieves the record presented in its hear- 
ings does not support the need for trans- 
ferring such jurisdiction from State 
regulatory bodies. 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on March 19, 1956, instituted on 
its own motion an investigation into and 
concerning the deficit from passenger 
train and allied services, which has been 
the subject of prehearing and informal 
conferences between the Commission 
staff and interested parties, the com- 
mittee believes that such study actively 
should be pursued, and pursued in coop- 
eration with State utilities commissions, 
so that the Commission soon may make 
recommendations for appropriate action 
in this troublesome and burdensome 
field. The bill reported, accordingly, 
contains a direction to this effect for a 
report not later than June 30, 1959. 

Third. Competitive ratemaking: In 
the past few years probably no subject 
has been given any more extensive hear- 
ings or attention by the committee than 
that of competitive ratemaking as be- 
tween the different modes of transpor- 
tation. 

In 1955, the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy, of 
which the Secretary of Commerce was 
chairman, recommended a change in 
the rule of competitive ratemaking. 
This proposal was the subject of hear- 
ings by the committee in 1955, 1956, and 
1957, at which time the proposed change 
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was vigorously supported by the rail- 
roads and vigorously opposed by the 
motor and water carriers. 

Again, during the past 2 months fur- 
ther hearings had been had on the pro- 
posed change on the rule of competitive 
ratemaking during which the Secretary 
of Commerce indicated that he now 
feels that his original proposal had gone 
too far, and he presented a modified 
version of it. Other witnesses also pre- 
sented modifications of the original 
stand and it now appears that as a re- 
sult of efforts which have been made to 
reconcile the different viewpoints, the 
language contained in section 5 of the 
bill is acceptable to all the competing 
modes of transportation, though it is 
only fair to say that none enthusiasti- 
cally supports the compromise. At this 
point I insert statements made on this 
compromise by the heads of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and of 
the American Trucking Association: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
Congressman Oren HARRIS, 

Chairman, Transportation and Com- 
munications Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HARRIS: This is in re- 
sponse to a request, which Congressman 
RosErTS addressed to representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads at the 
conclusion of hearings before your subcom- 
mittee yesterday, for comments on section 
5 of S. 3778 as approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
May 26, 1958. This section would add a 
new subparagraph (3) to the rule of rate- 
making as set forth in section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

In 1940 the Congress made clear its intent 
that all forms of transport be governed by 
the same basic rule of ratemaking under 
which railroad rates would be based on rail- 
road conditions, truck rates on truck condi- 
tions and water carrier rates on water trans- 
portation conditions. While the language 
of the revised rule is not as definitive as had 
been hoped, we believe it constitutes a re- 
affirmation of this purpose of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 and a bar to the 
paternalistic approach of disallowing a car- 
rier’s rates to protect the traffic of another 
mode of transportation. 

Put in another way, this provision recog- 
nizes the soundness of the interpretation 
placed on the act by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the New Automobiles 
case and should prevent future deviations 
from it. 

In general, it may be said that this pro- 
posal does not give us the full measure of 
relief we sought in the making of competi- 
tive rates but clearly it does permit the 
forces of competition to play a stronger 
part in ratemaking than heretofore. 

Accordingly, we intend to support the 
proposal. 
Respectfully yours, 

DANIEL P. Loomis. 
RELEASE FROM THE AMERICAN TRUCKING 

ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Guy W. Rut- 
land, Jr., president of American Trucking 
Association, today made the following state- 
ment: 

“The trucking industry has consistently 
opposed any weakening of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s power to prevent 
destructive competition in transportation. 

“The proposed amendment to the rate- 
making provisions of the Smathers bill, S. 
3778, as reported out by the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
appears to retain such essential power in the 
Icc. 

“To the extent that the writing into statu- 
tory form of the present policy of the ICC, 
may once and for all put an end to the con- 
tinuous complaint of the railroads, that a so- 
called umbrella is being held over the rates 
of rail competitors, the trucking industry 
does not oppose this specific proposal.” 


The committee believes that each 
mode of transportation should have op- 
portunity to make rates reflecting the 
different inherent advantages each has 
to offer so that the public may exercise 
its choice among them, cost and service 
both considered, in the light of the kind 
of transportation desired. The commit- 
tee believes, however, and the national 
transportation policy is clear, that such 
ratemaking should be regulated by the 
Commission to prevent unfair destruc- 
tive practices on the part of any carrier 
or group of carriers. 

It nevertheless appears that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has not 
been consistent in the past in allowing 
one or another of the several modes of 
transportation to assert their inherent 
advantages in the making of rates. In 
1945 in New Automobiles in Interstate 
Commerce (259 I. C. C. 475), the Com- 
mission said: 

As Congress enacted separately stated rate- 
making rules for each transport agency, it 
obviously intended that the rates of each 
such agency should be determined by us in 
each case according to the facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the movement of the 
traffic by that agency. In other words, there 
appears no warrant for believing that rail 
rates, for example, should be held up to a 
particular level to preserve, a motor-rate 
structure, or vice versa (259 I. C. C. at p. 538). 


In A. W. Schaffer Extension—Granite 
(63 M. C. C. 247), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied an application 
by a common carrier by motor vehicle 
for authority to transport granite be- 
tween various points which were being 
served exclusively by rail. The Commis- 
sion based its denial of the application 
on the ground that the rail service was 
reasonably adequate, that the main pur- 
pose of the witnesses who supported the 
application was to obtain lower rates 
rather than improved service, and that 
this was not a proper basis for a grant 
of authority. The Supreme Court in 
Schaeffer Transportation Co. et al. v. 
United States (355 U. S. 83 (1957)) re- 
versed the Commission, and in its opin- 
ion said: 

To reject a motor carrier’s application on 
the bare conclusion that existing rail service 
can move the available traffic, without regard 
to the inherent advantages of the proposed 
service, would give one mode of transporta- 
tion unwarranted protection from competi- 
tion from others, 


Later in the opinion it said: 


The ability of one mode of transportation 
to operate with a rate lower than competing 
types of transportation is precisely the sort of 
inherent advantage that the Congressional 


policy requires the Commission to recognize. 


The committee believes that the Com- 
mission consistently should follow the 
principle of allowing each mode of trans- 
portation to assert its inherent advan- 
tages, whether they be of cost or service, 
giving due consideration to the objectives 
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of the national transportation policy de- 
clared in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The objectives of this policy of the Con- 
gress are to provide for fair and impar- 
tial regulation of all modes of transpor- 
tation subject to the provisions of this 
act, so administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of 
each; to promote safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to 
encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of reasonable charges for trans- 
portation services, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or ad- 
vantages, or unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices; to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized 
officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
wages and equitable working conditions; 
all to the end of developing, coordinat- 
ing, and preserving a national transpor- 
tation system by water, highway, and 
rail, as well as other means, adequate to 
meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and 
of the national defense. 

The committee feels accordingly, that 
an amendment to the rule of ratemaking 
is desirable to serve as a guide to the 
Commission in achieving consistency in 
its treatment of competitive rate cases. 
The bill being reported proposes a new 
paragraph (3) to section 15a, applicable 
to all of the modes of transportation sub- 
ject to parts I, II, II, and IV of the act, 
reading as follows: 

In a proceeding involving competition be- 
tween carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due con- 
sideration to the objectives of the national 
transportation policy declared in this act. 


The committee is of the opinion that 
the effect of this amendment will be to 
encourage competition between the dif- 
ferent modes of transportation for the 
benefit of the shipping public. It under- 
stands that the amendment, while not 
having the full endorsement of all of the 
modes of transportation, at least is not 
unacceptable to any of them. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES EXEMPTION—SEC<- 

TION 6, AMENDING 203 (B) (6) OF THE ACT 

The agricultural commodities exemp- 
tion contained in section 203 (b) (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act provides 
that nothing in part II of the act (relat- 
ing to the regulation of motor carriers), 
except certain requirements as to qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of 
employees and safety of operation or 
standards of equipment, shall be con- 
strued to include “motor vehicles used in 
carrying property consisting of ordinary 
livestock, fish—including shellfish—or 
agricultural—including horticultural— 
commodities not including manufactured 
products thereof—if such motor vehicles 
are not used in carrying any other prop- 
erty, or passengers, for compensation.” 

This exemption from economic regula- 
tion was intended to aid farmers and 
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other producers of domestic foodstuffs by 
relieving them of some of the burdens of 
regulation so that the movement of their 
products from point of production to 
market or to processing or storage points 
would be facilitated. However, as a re- 
sult of a series of court decisions which 
began in 1948 with Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Love (77 F. Supp. 63, af- 
firmed 172 F. 2d 244), and continued 
through 1957 in Frozen Food Express v. 
United States (148 F. Supp. 399, affirmed 
355 U. S. 6), the exemption has been ex- 
tended to the transportation of com- 
modities that have received varying de- 
grees of commercial processing which, in 
my opinion, extends far beyond the 
scope of exemptions the Congress in- 
tended to grant by this section of the law. 

In East Texas Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., et al. v. Frozen Food Express et al. 
(351 U. S. 49, decided April 23, 1956), the 
Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision, held 
that fresh and frozen dressed poultry are 
exempt agricultural commodities within 
the meaning of section 203 (b) (6). Of 
particular significance in this case was 
the pronouncement of the majority that 
where the commodity retains a continu- 
ing substantial identity through the 
processing stage we cannot say that it 
has been manufactured within the 
meaning of section 203 (b) (6), and the 
further statement that the exemption is 
concerned with the stage of the process- 
ing, not with the person who doesit. The 
difficulties involved in drawing a line of 
distinction between agricultural com- 
modities and manufactured products 
thereof is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Court was so closely divided as to the 
status of fresh and frozen dressed 
poultry. 

In another case, the Supreme Court, 
on November 5, 1956, affirmed, without 
opinion, the holding of a Federal district 
court in Home Transfer & Storage Co. v. 
United States (141 F. Supp. 599), that 
frozen fruits and vegetables also come 
within the exemption. Significant of 
this trend are subsequent district court 
decisions holding that dried milk, dried 
egg powder, shelled nuts, dried fruits, 
and a number of other commodities are 
exempt. 

As a consequence of these court de- 
cisions a great many commodities were 
declared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be exempt which were 
formerly regulated. On March 19, 1958, 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
administrative ruling No. 107 on agri- 
cultural exemptions in which the Bureau 
compiled a list of agricultural commodi- 
ties showing the exempt or nonexempt 
status of each as decided by the courts, 
by the Commission, and by Bureau 
opinion. The Bureau's ruling No. 107 
is set forth in appendix A to House Re- 
port 1922 relating to this bill. 

Regulated carriers are handicapped 
in their competition with nonregulated 
carriers for traffic in exempt agricultural 
commodities. The unregulated carriers 
are not subject to ICC operating author- 
ity, control, rate regulation, rules requir- 
ing equal treatment to shippers, areas 
and commodities, and rules requiring in- 
surance and claims responsibility of 
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which all regulated carriers are sub- 
jected. The nonregulated carriers can 
pick and choose whatever traffic they 
desire and establish their rates at what- 
ever levels they wish without making 
them public and without considering 
whether the charges are reasonable or 
nondiscriminatory, as required by regu- 
lated carriers. As a consequence, large 
and ever-increasing volumes of impor- 
tant agricultural commodities and sea- 
food previously handled by regulated 
carriers, both rail and truck, have been 
diverted to the exempt truckers and the 
diversion continues. The impact upon 
the regulated carriers is already serious. 
The removal of further classes of traffic 
from the regulated category is threat- 
ened by the trend of administrative and 
judicial determinations, expanding the 
scope of the exemption. 

If the Supreme Court’s continuing 
substantial identity test continues to be 
applied literally by the courts, it is con- 
ceivable that a considerable number of 
other commodities will be held to be 
exempt such as canned fruits and vege- 
tables which are processed at large in- 
dustrial plants rather than by farmers. 
It is important that this trend be halted 
before the position of the regulated car- 
riers is more seriously impaired. The 
committee, therefore, recommends in 
section 6 of this bill a freezing, with a 
slight rollback, of the agricultural ex- 
emption in accordance with ruling No. 
107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This amendment would 
halt further expansion of the scope of 
the exemption, and it would return to 
economic regulation the transportation 
of frozen fruits, frozen berries, frozen 
vegetables, coffee, tea, cocoa, hemp, im- 
ported wool, and certain categories of 
domestic wool. The transportation of 
cooked fish or shellfish, now subject to 
regulation is made exempt from such 
regulation. It is not intended that this 
exemption shall apply to fish or shellfish 
which have been treated for preserving 
such as canned, smoked, salted, pickled, 
spiced, corned, or kippered products. 

The bill provides grandfather rights 
to truckers who were engaged on June 1, 
1958, in trucking agricultural commodi- 
ties which are returned to regulation by 
this amendment. 

We believe it will be of benefit to the 
common carriers in that the further 
erosion of regulated traffic will be 
stopped and some of the traffic now 
exempted from regulation will be re- 
turned to regulated carriers. 
PSEUDOPRIVATE CARRIAGE—SECTION 7, AMEND- 

ING SECTION 203 (C) OF THE ACT 

The erosion of traffic of regulated car- 
riers has also been caused to a consider- 
able extent by the growth of pseudo-pri- 
vate carriage by truck. One of the 
subterfuges most commonly used in this 
type of carriage is the buy-and-sell ar- 
rangement, whereby fictitious bills of 
sale and invoices are used to make it 
appear that the commodities being 
transported by truck are those of the ve- 
hicle owner and operator and that the 
transportation involved is private car- 
riage. The real business of persons en- 
gaged in this type of operation is, in 
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fact, transportation, and the movement 
of goods performed by them is not in 
furtherance of any primary or bona fide 
business enterprise other than transpor- 
tation, 

In addition, businesses which use their 
own trucks to deliver their own mer- 
chandise, are purchasing goods at or 
near the final point of delivery of their 
own merchandise, and transporting such 
goods to places near their own establish- 
ments for sale to others. Such trans- 
portation is usually performed solely for 
the purpose of receiving compensation 
for the otherwise empty return of their 
trucks. Sometimes the purchase and 
sale is a bona fide merchandising ven- 
ture. In other instances, prearranged 
plans are set up in order that the real 
consignee may receive transportation at 
a reduced cost. 

This pseudo-private carriage is a sub- 
terfuge for engaging in public trans- 
portation without complying with the 
certificate or permit requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It constitutes 
a growing menace to shipper and carrier 
alike, and is not in the public interest. 
It is injurious to sound public trans- 
portation. It promotes discrimination 
between shippers and threatens the 
existing rate structures of regulated car- 
riers. It makes possible the avoidance 
of payment of the Federal transporta- 
tion of property tax, for this tax is not 
levied on the transportation of property 
owned by the carrier. 

During the committee’s hearings on 
H. R. 5825, a bill which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommended to 
cope with this problem, many witnesses 
expressed the fear that if the definition 
of a private carrier of property by motor 
vehicle was changed, as proposed in this 
bill, it would open the door to reconsid- 
eration of the concept of the primary 
business .test of private carriage as 
enunciated by the Commission in the 
Lenoir Chair case (51 M. C. C. 65 (1949) ) 
and by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Brooks case—Brooks Transpor- 
tation Co. v. United States (340 U. S. 
925 (1951)). 

In the Brooks case, the Supreme Court 
recognized the so-called primary busi- 
ness test as the governing criterion in 
establishing bona fide private carriage. 
Under that doctrine, if transportation is 
performed in furtherance of the primary 
business of the operator, even though a 
charge may be made for such service, 
the transportation is treated as bona fide 
private carriage. If, however, a bona 
fide noncarrier business is not estab- 
lished, the transportation is treated as 
for-hire. 

This doctrine has been helpful to the 
bona fide private carriers. They are 
fearful that any amendment of the defi- 
nition of “private carrier of property by 
motor vehicle” may result in an unset- 
tling of the primary business test and 
require them to embark upon another 
long series of litigation similar to that 
which culminated in the Brooks decision. 

Under these circumstances, several 
witnesses recommended, and this com- 
mittee favors, the further amendment to 
section 203 (c) of the act contained in 
section 7 of the reported bill. This 
amendment provides that no person 
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shall, in connection with any other busi- 
ness enterprise, transport property by 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce unless such transportation is 
incidental to, and in furtherance of, a 
primary business enterprise—other than 
: transportation—of such person. There 
is no intention on the part of this com- 
mittee in any way to jeopardize or inter- 
fere with bona fide private carriage, as 
recognized in the Brooks case. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill, and 
with the amendments offered, I hope it 
will be adopted. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield-5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to initiate my remarks 
by complimenting the very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the chairman of 
our committee, Mr. Harris, of Arkansas, 
for not only reporting out a bill which I 
think is an excellent bill but for the hard 
work and patience and diligence with 
which he has pursued this great problem 
of transportation which is ours today. 

I assure you that both the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and the en- 
tire Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce are concerned generally with 
our national transportation system and 
the welfare of that system, and the rec- 
ognition which our committee gives to 
the tremendous importance of having the 
finest transportation system of any 
country in the world. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas has 
So well said, this has been an exceedingly 
difficult problem for many reasons, one 
of them because of the tremendous com- 
petition btween the railroads, the trucks, 
the surface carriers. Of course, the air- 
lines are not involved in this, but they 
are also competitors with the other car- 
riers in various ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to say to you 
that I wholeheartedly support this bill. 
I know that there will be some amend- 
ments offered to the bill, and I do not 
know of a single individual on the com- 
mittee who intends to offer an amend- 
ment and, whether his amendment is 
adopted or not, but what will support the 
bill on final passage. 

I think all of us recognize the emer- 
gency which exists and the fact that if 
one of our great railroad systems should 
become bankrupt, its impact not only 
upon the transportation system but upon 
the economic system of our country 
would be far reaching and disastrous. I 
think all phases of this bill are important 
as they have been outlined by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. Cer- 
tainly the matter of finances is most im- 
portant, in my opinion. Not all of the 
railroads are in need of this financial 
assistance that is offered in this bill. 
Some of them are. Amazingly, one of 
the roads that we have always considered 
one of the largest, and with the heaviest 
traffic, and which has always been con- 
Sidered as one of the outstanding car- 
riers is in that situation right at this 
minute. 

There are some differences between 
this bill and the bill which was passed 
in the other body, known as the Smath- 
ers bill. Personally, with some of the 
refinements that are in this bill, I like 
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it better than the bill which was passed 
in the other body. But whatever is done 
here, whether this bill is amended or 
passed as it is, it will be necessary that 
we follow with a conference, which will 
be important in working out the differ- 
ences between these two bills. But I do 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I urge 
my colleagues to support this legislation 
generally because I think it is in the 
interest of our country, in the public 
interest, that we have the sound trans- 
portation system that we must have. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the wording of section 5 is such 
that it would be possible for one type 
of carrier to lower its rates to such an 
extent that another carrier would not 
be able fairly to compete? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I think 
the language is rather plain and means 
exactly what it says; that is if that par- 
ticular mode of transportation has a 
compensatory rate and it is lower than 
that of the competitor, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have to 
allow that competing form of transpor- 
tation to charge a lower rate. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I sup- 
pose so, but it is not my understanding 
that section 5 would permit one carrier 
to lower its rate to the point where an- 
other type of carrier could not compete 
fairly. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. We say 
in the bill and I quote: 

Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to 
a particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 


tional transportation policy declared in this 
act. 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask with re- 
spect to a private carrier who is trans- 
porting manufactured products to a 
certain point, would he be permitted 
under this legislation to return with a 
pay load of raw products that he uses in 
fabricating his manufactured product? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. If it is in 
connection with his business, I think he 
could. But it would definitely have to be 
in connection with his business, 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. But if it 
is in connection with his business he may 
bring back a pay load? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. He can 
bring back a pay load but not a pay load 
for somebody else. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. A pay 
load for himself in that particular in- 
stance? 

Mr, OHARA of Minnesota. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. If it is 
in connection with his manufacturing 
business, 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. His own 
business, yes. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
statement he has made, and the commit- 
tee on the work it has done in bringing 
out this bill, which I think is a very 
necessary one. It is essential to the 
economy and security of this country 
that we have a sound public transporta- 
tion system. This legislation is neces- 
sary to preserve the very important rail- 
road segment of that system and the jobs 
of those who work on the railroads. It 
will benefit all common carriers. It is 
in the public interest. I intend to sup- 
port it. As the gentleman says, some 
amendments may be necessary, but in 
overall principle I am sure the bill will 
have the overwhelming support of this 
House. é 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is there any provision 
in this bill which would change the pres- 
ent system of a company that owns a 
truck or a fleet of trucks hauling their 
own goods to their customers? Is there 
anything in this bill that would change 
that operation? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of this bill. I think the committee 
has done a good job. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it is a very 
necessary bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas, has done 
a very fine job in explaining this bill. 
Due to the limited time I have, I am not 
going to be able to yield to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every 
Member of the House appreciates the 
fact that one of the basic contributors 
to the growth and strength of our great 
Nation has been our sound transporta- 
tion system. In the great transportation 
service offered by our vast network of 
rail, motor, water, air, pipeline, and 
other modes of transportation this Na- 
tion stands second to none. 

The backbone of our transportation 
system is comprised of our common 
carriers, and these common carriers 
must be preserved and maintained in 
position to render the transportation de- 
manded of them by the requirements of 
our economy and the needs of our na- 
tional defense. 

Unfortunately, in recent years our reg- 
ulated surface common carriers have 
suffered from a steady erosion of traffic 
which has affected their revenues and 
their ability to maintain and develop 
their properties to the degree required 
of them. 

In the last 10 years the railroad car- 
riers’ share of the total intercity freight 
traffic has dropped from 62 to 47 per- 
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cent, and the regulated motor carriers’ 
share of the intercity freight traffic car- 
ried by motor vehicle has dropped from 
40 to 32 percent. 

The decline in traffic has not been 
offset by added revenues, and with costs 
going up the net income has declined. 
Since the recession has been more pro- 
nounced in the eastern area, where steel 
and steel products constitute a large 
proportion of the traffic, the eastern 
railroads have been suffering severely. 
We have been reliably informed that 
something must be done or some of 
them will soon be in bankruptcy. 

I might mention, too, at this point, 
that there has been a serious drop in 
railroad employment; in fact, from mid- 
May of 1957 to May of 1958 there has 
been a drop of over 176,000 employees, 

For some time our committee has 
been studying and has taken much tes- 
timony on the problems affecting the 
surface common carrier transportation 
industry. The bill we have reported 
puts together five recommendations 
which the committee believes will sub- 
stantially aid this industry if they are 
enacted into law. I believe very strongly 
in these recommendations, except for a 
reservation I have as to one of them. 

I might say that my reservation is to 
that part of the bill which virtually by- 
passes the State commissions. We had 
testimony from Mr. McDonald, who is 
president of the National Association of 
Railroads and Utilities Commissions. 
This organization has made a study of 
this problem for the last 8 years. As far 
as I have been able to find out, the pro- 
ponents of this new section, which would 
virtually emasculate State regulation, did 
not make out a very good case. 

The figures which are contained in the 
supplemental views and carried at page 
21 of the report show that out of a total 
of 1,274 applications for abandonment 
only 197 were refused by the State com- 
missions. This means that almost 86 
percent of these applications were 
granted. 

In the case of agency discontinuances, 
the figures are almost the same. Out 
of a total of 2,466 applications there were 
refusals in only 372 cases. 

I admit that in the eastern section 
of the country, with commuter traffic, 
there is a problem which needs attention; 
however, I do not believe it necessary to 
resort to the provisions of section 4. I 
see no reason for condemning the other 
44 State commissions who are doing a 
good job because the commissions of 2 or 
3 States are accused of not doing a good 
job, and yet in some of these States for 
instance, in the State of New York out of 
107 applications 69 were approved, and 
only 48 were denied. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a keen interest in this bill, as I know all 
of the other Members of the House who 
have spoken have expressed their 
interest. 

First of all, we want to study the status 
of the transportation industry in the 
country and specifically, shall we say, the 
status of the railroads. Those of you 
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who may be interested in the financial 
condition of the railroads should remem- 
ber that only in 1945 the railroads had 
a net working capital of $1.6 billion and 
on January 31 of this year that net 
working capital had dropped down to less 
than $400 million. That shows you the 
situation in which one segment of the 
transportation industry finds itself. 
That is the reason the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
been very active in this session and in 
previous sessions in attempting to solve 
this particular situation. The House bill, 
H. R. 12832, which is presently being 
considered, is the one which I hope will 
be approved only with the committee 
amendments, which are perfecting 
amendments. This really is a transpor- 
tation bill but I think, rightfully and 
truthfully, we can say it is a railroad bill 
because it is designed to allow the rail- 
roads to help themselves. I repeat the 
old adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” If we can get 
that ounce of prevention today, I believe 
the pound of cure will come in the in- 
creased employment of railroad people 
and the other industries that are imme- 
diately affected by and with the trans- 
portation and railroad industry. The 
railroads have been regulated to such a 
degree that many of us think, perhaps, 
that is the cause of the strangulated con- 
dition in which they find themselves at 
the present time. This bill does not re- 
move the regulations, but redefines cer- 
tain authority and particularly that 
which is concerned witk interstate 
transportation. 

Our railroads must be recognized as 
being very important in times of peace 
and in times of war. So Iam appealing 
to you to really consider this bill very, 
very carefully. The bill has been ex- 
plained in great detail, but I would like 
to repeat its five principal features. It 
offers temporary financial assistance 
with certain Federal Government guar- 
anties. It gives more authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, par- 
ticularly to pass upon the discontinu- 
ance of train or ferry service that is not 
wholly within the State. Then it af- 
fords a new guide in competitive rate 
cases and also freezes the so-called agri- 
cultural exemption of certain agricul- 
tural commodities excluding foreign 
agricultural products. Finally, it 
strengthens the definition of primary 
business or enterprise. 

I want to explain why it is so very 
important that this bill should be con- 
sidered as it is being considered because 
all of the interested parties agreed to 
the present legislation. May I illustrate. 
The railroad brotherhoods are inter- 
ested in the bill and they have come to 
an agreement on the provisions. The 
railroad management is agreeable. The 
truckers have favorably expressed them- 
selves. The Indiana Public Service 
Commission has expressed itself to me, 
and I think many of the other public 
service commissions have expressed 
themselves in favor of that particular 
section which has to do with regulation. 
The barge lines, on the whole, have 
agreed to the provisions of this bill. I 
mention this because it provides a good 
complementary compromise that is 
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agreeable to all of the transportation 
industries in the country. 

In behalf of a great industry that has 
done so much to develop our country, 
and, in support of the deserving rail- 
road employees who have been loyal to 
their trust, and for the benefit of our 
general economy, I hope that this worthy 
legislation will be adopted. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARVEY. First I would like to 
compliment my colleague on his presen- 
tation, and also upon the very fine piece 
of work the committee has brought to 
the floor. 

The gentleman has answered one ques- 
tion that I rose to ask him, which is 
whether this proposal meets with the 
approval of our Indiana regulatory body. 

Mr. BEAMER. I have talked with the 
chairman of the public service commis- 
sion as recently as the day before yes- 
terday. He was very much in agreement 
with the bill as it came from the House 
committee. They were in disagreement 
with certain features as the bill came 
from the other body. 

Now, if I might make another sugges- 
tion, there are three large railroad 
centers in our district. All of these peo- 
ple are looking to us to do something 
about it. I believe this applies to every 
district as far as the railroads are con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
in support of H. R. 12832, commonly re- 
ferred to today as the Transportation 
Act of 1958. Although I was not a mem- 
ber of the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Subcommittee, I did sit through 
most of the hearings on this bill and in 
the form that it appears before you to- 
day I do not recall any witness appearing 
to oppose it. 

I think we all realize that the trans- 
portation industry is the coordinating 
factor underlying our entire economy in 
America. Our early solution and im- 
provement of our transportation prob- 
lems over 100 years ago marked the be- 
ginning of the rapid industrial and 
population growth of this country. Even 
though we are aware of the importance 
of this great industry, many of us take 
it for granted that it will continue to 
serve our needs without respect to its 
continuing needs, 

Because of a shifting population, 
changing habits on the part of the pub- 
lic, and the increasing popularity of 
motor transportation; the railroad in- 
dustry has been facing serious problems 
since 1930. The problems were tempo- 
rarily taken out of the picture by the 
10 years this country was at war during 
which time the bulk of heavy transpor- 
tation was handled by rail facilities. 
Since the end of the Korean war in 1953, 
the economic problems of the railroad 
have continued to increase and within 
the past year have become critical. 

Although the general provisions of this 
legislation today were drafted primarily 
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for the railroad industry, several provi- 
sions apply to all common carriers. 
There were several suggested provisions 
for this bill that our committee did not 
see fit to include in the present bill. 
Some of these provisions are the con- 
struction reserve fund and outright 
monetary grants to railroads. The com- 
mittee did not feel that these proposals, 
along with others, were in the public in- 
terest and so they are not a part of this 
legislation. Probably the most impor- 
tant section of the bill is section 2, pro- 
viding for a loan-guaranty program for 
certain railroad industries. 

A brief look at the committee report 
will reveal that operating revenues for 
rail carriers have declined for the past 
year, the principal portion of this de- 
cline occurring in the last quarter of 
1957 and the first quarter of 1958. The 
need for this guaranty loan does not 
exist among all carriers. It was estab- 
lished definitely during the hearings that 
the need for this guaranty-loan program 
existed primarily for the railroads oper- 
ating along the eastern seaboard. It is 
significant also that the same lines are 
the ones operating extensive commu- 
ter trains at a loss, thereby placing a 
greater rate burden on the freight users 
of the same line. In the Middle West and 
Far West, where the rails operate fewer 
passenger trains and a higher percent 
of their stock is engaged in transporta- 
tion of freight, generally the roads are 
not in need of this loan program. Al- 
though there is no limit in the bill for 
an overall maximum amount of guaran- 
ty loans nor a limit on the amount that 
any one line can borrow, there are 
definite limitations set out in the bill 
that will serve as guides and practical 
limits for the commission in approving 
these loans. 

Personally I feel there should be a 
maximum written into the bill as an 
overall limitation on this program. The 
majority of our committee, however, 
were not in agreement with this point of 
view . 

The House will recall that a similar 
program was enacted by this Congress 
last year for certain air carriers. It is 
not anticipated that this program before 
the House today nor the authorization 
for guaranty loans for air carriers will 
be an expense to the Government. It 
should permit both carriers, however, to 
borrow money at a cheaper rate of inter- 
est and to continue to provide service 
for the public need and convenience. 

Section 4 of the bill has met with some 
objection from State regulatory bodies. 
It provides some changes in the juris- 
diction of discontinuance or change in 
operation and service on interstate com- 
merce. Under present law, services and 
operations are left to the jurisdiction of 
State regulatory bodies, but the aban- 
donment of a line lies strictly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was demonstrated in the hearings that 
in some instances State regulatory 
bodies are most reluctant, and in some 
cases refuse, to permit the railroads to 
discontinue service even though that 
Same service is little used by the public. 
This has resulted in an increased oper- 
ating cost to the railroads and yet has 
earned practically no revenue and per- 
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formed little public service. Because of 
this unwarranted delay or reluctance to 
act, the committee bill provides that the 
railroads may have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, rather than a State 
commission, pass upon the discontinu- 
ance or change in service on a rail line. 
This option to the railroads exists only 
if the line affected does not exist entirely 
within a single State. It is felt by the 
committee that if a fair and impartial 
appraisal is made for an existing serv- 
ice, and that a service is eliminated that 
is in the public interest, it would result 
in a saving to the railroads, thereby im- 
proving their economic stability. 

Section 5 of the bill does modernize 
the transportation policy that was es- 
tablished in 1945 in the Automobile case. 
Under this section the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not required to 
hold up an individual rate on a given 
commodity in interstate commerce just 
to protect another and competing mode 
of transportation. It is required how- 
ever to only approve a rate that is fully 
compensatory to the common carrier 
for that service. 

There was opposition to this section 
as it was originally drafted but as it 
appears in the bill it is acceptable to most 
of the carriers. 

Section six does not affect any agri- 
cultural commodities in the Middle West. 
It has been a growing tendency to exempt 
more agricultural commodities from reg- 
ulated tariff. It will not affect a private 
carrier only transporting his own com- 
modities or property. 

This is not a cure for all of the eco- 
nomic ills in our transportation System. 
It does, however, present an opportunity 
to the railroad industry to fairly com- 
pete with other carriers and to reestab- 
lish their economic stability. It should 
also provide increasing employment for 
separated railroad employees. 

With this legislation and the repeal to- 
day in this House of the 3 percent excise 
tax on freight, it should provide a great 
impetus to our transportation system. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many good features in this bill. 
However, section 2 of the Transportation 
Act of 1958, which provides Government 
guaranteeing of loans, should be deleted, 
as I see it. 

Section 2 is incorrect legislative action 
to solve the problem. I am among those 
who believe guaranteeing of loans is not 
the function of Government. However, 
some do not share this view. Therefore, 
I shall direct my remarks taking their 
view into account. If the present plight 
of railroads is due to too much Govern- 
ment regulation, then we should direct 
our attention to the basic faults brought 
on by Government regulation and correct 
them. Otherwise, the Government guar- 
anty of loans will bury and perpetuate 
the very mistakes that now need cor- 
rection. We do not want to encourage 
the paternalism of big government nor 
do we want to nationalize our railroads, 
in which direction this Government 
guaranty would be a major step, and it 
is a precedent in the history of rail- 
roading. Other general errors are dis- 
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cernible in section 2: First, there is no up- 
per limit to the amount of loans that will 
be guaranteed by Government. Second, 
the guaranty has been termed “tempo- 
rary” and “emergency.” How temporary 
is 15 years, the length of the loan? 
Third, a criticism of inconsistency can be 
charged since this guaranty is limited to 
railroads, actually for the benefit of only 
several. If help is extended several, why 
not all railroads and then all common 
carriers, a logical coverage which cumu- 
latively shows the danger of this loan 
guaranty. If we guarantee the financ- 
ing of all common carriers, what form of 
private enterprise do we have? Further, 
the effective date is January 1, 1957, not 
the date of enactment of this act. Why 
retroactive? This is a 100 percent guar- 
anty, when a lesser percentage would be 
fiscally sounder. The redtape necessary 
by the ICC in protecting Government 
credit will further ensnarl railroads in 
redtape and Government control. 

So what should we do? Well, this 
bill does grant relief without section 2. 
The basic provisions granting such re- 
lief are: First, the ratemaking readjust- 
ment; second, the elimination of non- 
profitable service; third, the limitation 
of agricultural products exemption; and 
fourth, a further definition of private 
carriers. 

There are other legislative remedies 
Congress can extend to all ailing rail- 
roads, to transportation of all kinds and 
to our citizens; namely, the removal of 
freight and passenger excise taxes. 
Is it not inconsistent, even senseless, to 
be taxing, on the one hand—through 
wartime taxes—and, on the other hand, 
offering Government aid. Another help 
I would suggest would be the increase of 
depreciation allowance for the replace- 
ment of equipment, as on tax matters, 
and there are others, 

Further, the railroads can help them- 
selves with legislative help from Con- 
gress, as needed. “Time paid for but 
not worked” by class I railroads totaled 
$241 million in 1957, according to ICC 
figures, statement No. M-300. In addi- 
tion the class I railroads “paid for but 
did not run” 428 million miles costing 
approximately $150 million, which is 9 
percent of the mileage actually run. 
Does it not follow that action is needed 
to eliminate this and other featherbed- 
ding practices which we are now about 
to guarantee with Government credit? 

Second, the injury records of class I 
railroads shows a cost of $106,644,000 in 
1957, which record could be reduced in 
expense through additional safety pre- 
cautions by at least $50 million. 

Finally, the consolidation of terminals 
and facilities and elimination wherever 
possible of duplication could provide 
other savings. In these efforts by the 
railroads to help themselves basic errors 
could be corrected which should be cor- 
rected and which should not be accepted 
and perpetuated by Government guaran- 
teed loans. 

This, generally, is a good bill without 
section 2 and will afford relief to the 
railroads and permit them to help them- 
selves with the additional Federal cor- 
rective legislation here mentioned. And 
with the States recognizing their re- 
sponsibilities to adjust taxes and service 
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requirements, railroads can return to fi- 
nancial strength without the need of 
Government credit. 

Therefore, let us strike section 2 from 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas consumed 7 minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neat]. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair in- 
quire how much time the gentleman ex- 
pects to use? 

Mr. NEAL. Two minutes, not more 
than 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the pre- 
ceding speaker has called attention to 
some very pertinent facts that many of 
us recognize. Perhaps, after all, the 
railroads should put more emphasis on 
making greater efforts to modify some 
of these bad practices, 

I think this legislation as a whole is 
a good piece of legislation. I think it 
comes at a time when the railroads need 
a great deal of assistance, and unless 
we give them some privilege of modify- 
ing their rates and meeting competition 
I believe we are doing them a great in- 
justice. Railroad transportation is still 
our most dependable mode in both peace 
and war. Their very existence is being 
threatened by outworn regulatory man- 
dates. This bill will help them to carry 
on to the advantage of the Nation’s wel- 
fare. For the most part it is sound leg- 
islation. I find myself opposed to guar- 
anteeing 100-percent loans to any mode 
of common carrier for the reason that 
many of them that are going to ask 
the Government for loans are practically 
bankrupt now. If they cannot find cred- 
itors who are sufficiently convinced that 
they may have an opportunity to work 
themselves out, then Government loans 
are not going to bring them out. If lo- 
cal lenders express confidence in embar- 
rassed roads to the extent of a willing- 
ness to assume 10 percent of the loan 
then Government may be justified in 
assuming up to 90 percent. The local 
financial interests should have faith and 
confidence in the institutions’ ability to 
save themselves. 

I do not believe the Government ought 
to attempt to guarantee a 100-percent 
loan to any institution that is prac- 
tad bankrupt at the time it seeks the 
oan. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman f-2m Virginia (Mr. PoFF]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending bill, H. R. 12832, 
which is the legislative lineal descendent 
of H. R. 11527 on which the committee 
first scheduled hearings, is in substantial 
accord with S. 3778 as recently passed 
in the other body and will, if enacted 
into law, incorporate the essential in- 
gredients of what has come to be popu- 
larly known as the Smathers report. 
In order to make an intelligent com- 
parison of the pending bill and S. 3778, 
it is necessary to understand the prin- 
cipal provisions of S. 3778 as finally 
passed by the other body on June 11, 
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1958. The following is a brief digest 
and analysis: 

Section 3: “Whenever * * * the Commis- 
sion * * + finds that any such rate * * * 
causes any undue or unreasonable advan- 
tage, preference or prejudice * * * it shall 
prescribe the rate * * * to be charged * * * 
in such manner as * * + will remove such 
advantage * * *: Provided, That upon the 
filing of any petition * * * the Commission 
shall * * * institute an investigation into 
the lawfulness of such rate * * * (whether 
or not theretofore considered by any State 
agency or authority * * *).” 

If an adjustment in interstate rates 
“would cause * * * advantage, preference, 
prejudice, discrimination or burden * * *, 
the Commission shall * * * authorize or 
permit a comparable adjustment in intra- 
state rates * * *, the law of any State 
* * * to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Section 4: “A carrier * * * (whose) 
rights with respect to the discontinuance 
or change * * * of the operation or serv- 
ice of any train * * * are subject to * * * 
the constitution or statutes of any State 
* * * shall be required * * * to mail to the 
governor * * * notice at least 30 days in 
advance of any such proposed discontinu- 
ance or change.” Unless vetoed by ICC, 
the change may be made by the carrier, 
“the laws * * * of any State * * * to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” If the ICC 
finds that the continued operation of the 
train “is required by public convenience and 
necessity and that such operation * * * 
will not result in a net loss,” the ICC may 
require the continued operation for another 
year, upon the expiration of which, the 
State law takes precedence again unless 
the carrier reinvokes the Federal law. 

Section 5: As “between carriers of differ- 
ent modes of transportation * * *, the 
Commission, in determining whether a rate 
is lower than a reasonable minimum rate 
* * +” shall not hold the rates of one 
carrier at a “particular level to protect the 
traffic of any other mode of transportation.” 

Section 6: The ICC “may guarantee any 
lender * * * against loss of principal or in- 
terest on any loan * * * which may be made” 
by a common carrier for the purposes of 
“obtaining funds to finance or refinance the 
acquisition or construction of equipment or 
additions and betterments for use in trans- 
portation service and in obtaining funds 
needed for operating expenses, working capi- 
tal, and interest on existing obligations”: 
Provided, That “the aggregate of all loans” 
shall not “exceed $700 million, of which no 
more than $150 million may be loans for 
operating expense and interest on existing 
obligations.” 

No loan will be guaranteed unless, with- 
out the guaranty, the carrier is unable to 
obtain a loan on reasonable terms with a 
maturity of less than 15 years. The carrier 
must pay a fee for the guaranty (to cover 
administrative acts) and must agree “that 
it will declare no dividends on its capital 
stock as long as the loan remains unpaid.” 

Section 7. Applies to agricultural commo- 
dities declared as “exempt.” 

Section 8. “No person in any other com- 
mercial enterprise (shall) transport prop- 
erty by motor vehicles in interstate or for- 
eign commerce unless such transportation is 
incidental to, and in furtherance of, a pri- 
mary business enterprise (other than trans- 
portation) of such person.” 


An examination of the committee re- 
port on H. R. 12832 will disclose some 
differences with S. 3778. These differ- 
ences can, of course, be resolved in 
conference. 

While I favor the pending bill and 
expect to vote for it, it does not have 
my unqualified approval in every par- 
ticular. It fails to include some things 
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which I would like to have it include; it 
includes some provisions which I would 
prefer to see modified and some which 
might well be entirely rewritten or ex- 
cluded altogether. Doubtless every 
Member of the House would prefer to 
see the bill amended in some measure, 
either minor or major. However, in its 
overall context, it represents a legislative 
compromise which seems to have won 
the approval, or at least removed the 
chief objections, of the employers and 
employees of the several branches of the 
transportation industry and the produc- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers who de- 
pend upon the transportation industry 
for their livelihood. Believing that this 
legislation will help to solve the finan- 
cial crisis in the transportation industry, 
result in more efficient and economic 
transportation of raw materials and 
manufactured goods, redound to the 
benefit of the consuming public and 
therefore bolster the entire economy of 
the Nation, I shall vote for the bill with 
the hope that further improvements can 
be made at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he desires to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House today is unques- 
tionably the most important transporta- 
tion legislation since the Transportation 
Act of 1940. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, together with the able mem- 
bers of his Transportation Subcommit- 
tee and the entire committee, deserve 
much credit for bringing to the floor of 
the House a bill which can be supported 
by every member. 

The committee has conducted hearings 
almost continually on the overall rail- 
road situation since the beginning of the 
84th Congress in 1955, and the bill pre- 
sented here represents a solution to some 
but not all of the problems of the rail- 
road industry. It gives us an opportu- 
nity to strengthen and improve our 
transportation system by amending the 
regulatory laws in a number of respects 
and by extending temporary financial 
assistance under proper safeguards to 
enable some of the more distressed car- 
riers to weather the present business 
recession. The railroads have been suf- 
fering from a loss or decline of traffic 
for a number of years, caused by many 
factors, and this loss in recent months 
has been aggravated by the general de- 
cline in our national economy. 

The report of the House committee 
contains pertinent figures on the decline 
in railroad traffic, the reduced operating 
revenues, reduced working capital, and 
low employment, all of which confirm 
the worsening situation in the industry. 

No one believes the changes proposed 
in this bill will cure the ills of the rail- 
roads, but they are a minimum of help 
which must be promptly enacted into 
law. In the words of the committee: 

The committee is convinced, from the 
hearings and studies it has conducted for 
some time now that something must be done, 
and now must be done quickly in the legis- 
lative field, if our common carrier trans- 
portation system is to be preserved in & 
position where it can continue to meet what 
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is required of it. The committee accord- 
ingly believes that five changes in existing 
legislation should be made at this time. 


It is not my purpose to discuss each of 
these five changes. Members of the 
committee have or will discuss them 
fully. I want merely to say that Iam in 
complete accord with all of these pro- 
posed changes, and shall vote for them. 

The bill also directs the ICC to make 
a study of the passenger train deficit 
problem and report its recommendations 
to Congress not later than June 30, 1959. 
The Senate also proposes to have its 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce conduct an investigation and 
study of various phases of the railroad 
problems, including commuter transpor- 
‘tation, and I am hopeful that something 
in the way of legislative recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming to enable the 
railroads to deal with this highly un- 
profitable service. 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
deals with changes which it deems nec- 
essary now for immediate relief. With- 
out detracting from the long and pa- 
tient work of the committee which has 
resulted in this bill, I think it is im- 
portant to point out that many other 
important recommendations for legis- 
lative action were presented during the 

s. Some of these, of course, were 
beyond the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee, and others involve long-range policy 
matters, but consideration of them by 
the appropriate committees and the 
Congress cannot be delayed if our na- 
tional transportation system, and par- 
ticularly the railroads, is to continue 
vigorous and healthy under private own- 
ership. 

One recommendation for legislative 
action proposed by every witness before 
the House and Senate committee was 
for repeal of the 3 percent tax on freight 
transportation and the 10 percent levy 
on passenger fares. The Senate ap- 
proved both of these proposals in pass- 
ing the tax extension bill, and the con- 
ferees have agreed to the elimination of 
the freight tax only. I am extremely 
gratified that the inequitable 3 percent 
tax on freight will be repealed effective 
August 1 and hope that this House 
will have a chance to vote, at this ses- 
sion of Congress, on the repeal of the 
10 percent passenger tax. The railroads 
of the country suffered a passenger defi- 
cit of more than $725 million last 
year and certainly a tax originally en- 
acted to discourage travel should long 
ago have been repealed. 

Another recommendation to help the 
railroads was to permit adequate depre- 
ciation allowances. In the field of in- 
come taxes, the railroads are at a dis- 
advantage compared with other forms of 
transportation, in obtaining, free of tax, 
the funds needed to replace and mod- 
ernize their equipment and depreciable 
Properties. ‘These funds must come 
from income which is kept free from 
income tax through allowance of ade- 
quate deductions for depreciation. 
Three factors have combined to pre- 
vent the railroads from obtaining de- 
preciation deductions adequate to en- 
able them to retain the needed earnings. 
These are inflation, the inordinately 
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long historical service lives of their de- 
preciable properties, and the need of 
modernization of their plant and equip- 
ment. 

With the inflation that has taken 
place, depreciation based on cost can- 
not generate the free cash needed to 
replace property purchased in a differ- 
ent economic era. For example, freight 
cars acquired 20 years ago at a cost of 
$2,500 cannot now be replaced for less 
than $8,300. The dollars recovered in 
depreciation charges are worth, in terms 
of freight car costs, only about one- 
third of what was spent to acquire the 
cars. Obviously those cars cannot be re- 
placed with these dollars. 

The effects of inflation are aggravated 
by the excessively long historical service 
lives of railroad depreciable properties 
on which their depreciation rates are 
computed. The average service life of 
equipment used by the Internal Revenue 
Service for depreciation purposes is about 
33 years, and the average service life of 
depreciable roadway properties is in ex- 
cess of 50 years. In contrast, the air- 
lines and trucks and buses have depre- 
ciation rates based on relatively short 
lives—5 years for aircraft and 7 and 8 
years, respectively, for buses and heavy 
trucks. Inflation accordingly cannot 
seriously reduce the recovery by airlines 
and trucklines of their investment in 
equipment, free of tax, or seriously affect 
their ability to obtain the funds neces- 
sary to replace their equipment with new 
and better equipment. 

If the railroads are to be permitted to 
retain from their earnings amounts cuf- 
ficient to enable them to hold their own 
in the competitive race, they must be 
allowed substantially greater deductions 
for depreciation of their plant and equip- 
ment in computing their income taxes. 
Legislative relief in this situation is 
highly desirable in order to permit the 
railroads to meet their capital require- 
ments. 

Allowing a 20-year life for depreciable 
property would bring about a reasonable 
increase in depreciation charges on rail- 
road property and would help railroad 
management undertake changes in exist- 
ing property and make additions and 
betterments that are necessary to meet 
the modern competitive situation faced 
by the railroads. 

Another proposal for legislative action 
was the establishment of a construction 
reserve fund. The House bill contains 
no such proposal. However, I should 
point out that the Senate committee de- 
termined that such a proposal was rea- 
sonable and appropriate, and included in 
the bill reported to the Senate the estab- 
lishment of such a fund, not only for the 
railroads but for motor carriers and 
other common carriers as well. Because 
it dealt with taxes and would have 
amended the Internal Revenue Code, the 
question of committee jurisdiction arose 
and the provisions were eliminated from 
the Senate bill on the floor, without prej- 
udice. It is, nevertheless, an important 
recommendation in the long-range aid 
to the railroad industry and should re- 
ceive prompt consideration by the Senate 
Finance and House Ways and Means 
Committees. 
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The construction reserve deduction 
contemplates the establishment of a con- 
struction fund on the books of a railroad 
under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Treasury and the ICC. 
Amounts deposited in this fund would 
be deductible by the railroad in comput- 
ing its Federal income tax. Such 
amounts could only be used for the ac- 
quisition of equipment and other prop- 
erty used in the transportation business, 
or for the reduction, in whole or in part, 
of debt incurred in connection with such 
acquisitions. 

The accelerated recovery of their cost 
by way of the deduction and the coinci- 
dent reduction of their basis results in a 
shrinkage of the depreciation reduction 
in future years, at which time the Gov- 
ernment would recover its initial loss by 
way of higher taxes which would then 
have to be paid. By the proposal only 
costs are recovered and it is not tax for- 
giveness, but merely tax deferral. 

In the testimony on the construction 
reserve it was pointed out that the rises 
and falls in our economy are reflected to 
an exaggerated degree in railroad car 
loadings and generally orders for equip- 
ment go up and down with car loadings. 
The net result being that when we have 
a sharp rise in our economy all too fre- 
quently it is following in the wake of a 
slight recession when orders for cars have 
been sharply curtailed so that the de- 
mand for cars is generally past its peak 
before the necessary equipment become 
available. The construction reserve fund 
would very definitely tend to level out the 
peaks and valleys of railroad orders for 
equipment. It would permit orderly 
long-term programing which would be 
little affected by minor swings in the 
economy. The collateral effect of such 
long-range programing would go a long 
way toward converting many of the 
railroad suppliers from victims of a feast 
or famine economy to beneficiaries of 
an orderly and stable economy with un- 
questioned resulting benefits in the form 
of greater efficiency, more stable employ- 
ment and lower costs which, of course, 
would redound of the benefit of the rail- 
road purchasers as well as the suppliers 
themselves. 

I have mentioned some of the addi- 
tional problems which will require legis- 
lation. As I have stated, the bill is only 
a minimum of what the committee feels 
must be done now. There are many 
other matters with which I have not 
dealt and which the Congress must con- 
sider in attempting to solve the railroad 
problem. For example, the bill does not 
deal with restrictions which bar the rail- 
roads from providing service by other 
modes of transportation. Nor does the 
bill deal with the desirability of a system 
of charges to be used against commercial 
users of transportation facilities pro- 
vided at Government expense. 

These, and many other related matters, 
are going to have to be resolved if our 
transportation system is to continue un- 
der sound private management. 

I approve the results of the commit- 
tee’s efforts as contained in this bill and 
earnestly urge its passage as a step in 
the right direction. I sincerely hope that 
it is only one of a series of steps in at- 
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tempting to solve the problems of the 
railroad industry. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr, MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, no one is more desirous than 
I to give needed help to our hard-pressed 
railroads, and I am in full support of the 
purposes of this bill and most of its pro- 
visions. 

However, one part of this bill will very 
seriously affect small business operators 
in the food-processing field, farmers and 
consumers, without, as I believe, giving 
any substantial assistance to any rail- 
road. I refer to the proposed provisions 
in section 6 which would wipe out the 
exemption now enjoyed under present 
law for frozen fruits and vegetables and 
cleaned wool products. This would dis- 
rupt these segments of agricultural pro- 
duction and the injury will fall on the 
small producers, farmers, and proces- 
sors. 

The amendment I will offer would 
simply remove the discrimination that I 
believe would result from picking out a 
limited number of agricultural products 
now held to be exempt and arbitrarily 
saying that hereafter they shall be not 
exempt while all other products that the 
courts and the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the ICC have held to be exempt would 
be continued in that classification under 
this bill. 

My colleagues from the wool-produc- 
ing areas will, I am sure, give you con- 
vincing evidence why the proposed roll- 
back to a nonexempt status on wool 
products should not be permitted to stay 
in this bill. 

I want to give you a few reasons why 
frozen fruits, frozen berries, and frozen 
vegetables should not be changed from 
an exempt to a nonexempt classification. 

The large packers in this country who 
are freezing fruits and vegetables grown 
on their own land or purchased from 
growers have the capital to buy their 
own trucks and move these products to 
customers in cities, towns, and even 
rural areas not served by either the rail- 
roads or regulated motor carriers. It is 
the small freezers who are handling the 
fruits and vegetables of small growers 
who cannot afford to maintain their own 
fleets of trucks who particularly need 
the flexibility and economy afforded by 
the exempt motor carrier. There are 
many small freezing plants serving truck 
farmers in the Middle Atlantic, South- 
ern, and Western States who would be 
hard hit if they were limited in their 
choice of transportation facilities to the 
railroads and large trucklines. These 
just do not serve and cannot serve all 
areas. It would simply mean a contrac- 
tion of the market outlets for these 
products with a resulting detriment to 
both the producers and the consumers 
and the small-business men in the freez- 
ing business. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has made a survey throughout 
the country over the past 2 years to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having frozen poultry, and fro- 
zen fruits and vegetables in an exempt 
category. 
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The survey on poultry has been com- 
pleted and the overall advantages of 
keeping frozen poultry exempt have been 
fully demonstrated. It was even stated 
on the floor of the other body several 
weeks ago that cooked poultry would be 
exempt. 

The USDA survey on frozen fruits and 
frozen vegetables has been completed in 
the field, and now the facts are being as- 
sembled, and I understand will be ready 
for publication in about 30 days. The 
testimony of the USDA spokesman be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications on April 
23, 1958, was in part as follows: 

Although the survey with respect to trans- 
portation of frozen fruits and vegetables is 
not complete and although there are some 
differences disclosed in the pattern of use of 
various types of carriers as compared with 
the findings in the poultry survey, both sur- 
veys reveal many of the same advantages ex- 
perienced by processors in the utilization of 
exempt motor carriers. The service advan- 
tages disclosed are quite pertinent, perhaps 
even more so than the rate advantages which 
have resulted from the exemption. Al- 
though the experiences of different proces- 
sors in different localities vary, it is signifi- 
cant that many have found that exempt car- 
riers are more willing than regulated car- 
riers to haul LTL shipments, to serve out- 
of-the-way markets, to serve distant mar- 
kets, and to make multiple pickups and 
stopofis. 


Why take this hasty action, when all 
the facts are not available to the Con- 
gress, and since such facts as have been 
developed on a nationwide basis reflect 
that the advantages of keeping frozen 
fruits, berries, and vegetables exempt 
far outweigh any benefits which may ac- 
crue to arbitrarily making them fully 
regulated. 

It is argued that Congress in 1935 when 
it passed the Motor Carrier Act did not 
intend that the agricultural commodities 
exemption should include frozen fruits, 
frozen vegetables, and many other prod- 
ucts in highly processed form which the 
courts have held to be agricultural prod- 
ucts and hence exempt. This argument 
has no validity so far as I am concerned. 
The processing of many of these prod- 
ucts was unknown in 1935. It is not a 
question of what products Congress in- 
tended in 1935 to be covered under 1935 
conditions. The question today is what 
products under 1958 conditions should 
be regarded as agricultural commodi- 
ties and hence be free to move with un- 
economic restraints from points of pro- 
duction into channels of consumption 
for the benefit of all—producers, con- 
sumers, and those who serve them, 

It is time to look at this problem from 
a broad national standpoint and to ap- 
ply the philosophy of less regulation and 
true competition to the movement of 
frozen fruits, frozen vegetables, and 
frozen berries as is applied to fishery 
products in the same paragraph of this 
section of the bill. 

The proposal to roll back to rate and 
route regulation the truck movement of 
frozen fruits, frozen vegetables, frozen 
berries, and a few other agricultural 
products is wholly inconsistent with the 
other provisions in this bill which would 
give to the railroads, trucks, and other 
regulated carriers greater freedom to set 
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rates in line with the cost of rendering 
the service. Railroads and regulated 
motor carriers can compete for the traf- 
fic on exempt commodities and they will 
have greater freedom than ever before 
to do so under section 5 of this bill. 

The truck farmers throughout the 
country producing fruits, vegetables, and 
berries are widely scattered in many 
States. For competitive reasons some of 
the businesses handling fruits and vege- 
tables in fresh form apparently do not 
want the advantages of exemption to 
apply to the movement of fruits and 
vegetables in frozen form. The farmer 
and consumer will benefit most when 
their movement is subject to a minimum 
of regulatory restraints regardless of the 
form in which they move. 

I therefore urge your support of my 
amendment. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the committee for the very fine bill 
they have brought out today. It is very 
necessary legislation to help and preserve 
a vital industry. I wish to associate 
myself with this legislation and urge its 
speedy passage. 

Mr. WOLVERTON.: Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been interested in this type of 
legislation being written into the laws of 
our Nation for quite some time. I had 
the opportunity to sit down with repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois Central last 
December, and we discussed many 
phases of legislation that the railroads 
must have, because they are so impor- 
tant to the economy of the country as 
well as to the defense of our country. 
Now, since we had that conference, 
which was some 3 or 4 months ago there 
have been laid off probably 1,500 rail- 
roadmen, splendid citizens, of my Con- 
gressional District because of the decline 
in the railroad transportation field gen- 
erally. The Government now has come 
in to help, but the success of the rail- 
roads in this country in the future, with 
the guidelines of this legislation, will still 
largely depend upon railroad manage- 
ment and the cooperation of those who 
work with the railroads, the railroad 
employees. Now that we have the Fed- 
eral Government in as a partner we are 
hopeful that we can rescue this great 
transportation system that is so neces- 
sary to the economy of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, the railroads have seen 
their total earnings diminish over $700 
million over the past 12 months. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of railroadmen 
during the last 2 years have been laid off 
with little hope of ever being returned 
to their jobs; in fact, over 120,000 have 
suffered this fate. 

The action taken today when we pass 
this bill, which we should by an over- 
whelming majority, we sincerely hope 
with the cooperation of railroad man- 
agement, which is absolutely necessary, 
should open up a bright future for this 
great industry, that more than any 
other has helped to pioneer the develop- 
ment of this country from coast to coast, 
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will again enter into a long and pros- 
perous era. 

As far as railroad employees are con- 
cerned, this legislation is a mass back 
to work for the railroadmen of Amer- 
ica, and it will strengthen the economy 
of the Nation, and will make a tremen- 
dous contribution to its security if we 
should ever again be plunged into a 
military conflict. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in concluding this debate I wish to com- 
mend the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for the splendid presentation he has 
made of the need and purpose of this 
legislation and the remedy it provides 
for some of the problems of our rail- 
roads. The able manner in which he 
has explained the provisions of the bill, 
and the care and patience he has shown 
in the preparation of this bill by the 
committee is characteristic of the gen- 
tleman at all times. It is indeed a 
pleasure to serve with him in the work 
of the great committee over which he 
presides in such an able and distin- 
guished manner, 

There has been no legislation that has 
come before this Congress that is more 
necessary or that can be more helpful 
in strengthening one of our most im- 
portant and necessary industries. The 
condition of our railroads is desperate. 
This fact is recognized by all. As an 
illustration of the desperate condition 
that faces our railroads I wish to refer 
to the case of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


road. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, after 
68 years of operation, has abandoned its 
passenger service between New York and 
Washington because it no longer can 
cope with a $5 million annual loss. 

The B. & O. situation is illustrative of 
a condition affecting virtually every rail 
carrier in the country and unless steps 
are taken to aid the railroads in their 
plight, they will be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads points out the carriers’ cash posi- 
tion is critical. Their net working capi- 
tal on February 1 dropped to $397 mil- 
lion from a high of $938 million in 1955. 
Net operating income dropped 14 percent 
under 1956 and returned only 344 per- 
cent on net investment. Revenue freight 
carloadings last year totaled 35,500,000 
cars. This was 6.2 percent less than in 
1956. 

Passenger traffic showed pronounced 
decreases and there is no indication the 
trend will be checked. Railroad em- 
ployment dropped under the million 
mark for the first time since 1939—to 
840,000—while payrolls reached a near- 
peak of $5.4 billion. Capital expendi- 
tures, despite falling earnings, totaled 
nearly $1.4 billion—the second highest 
on record, 

This is a dismal picture of an indus- 
try which is vital to the Nation’s con- 
tinued growth and to the country’s se- 
curity. During past wars, the railroads 
performed a job that no other carrier 
could, and if hostilities should ever break 
out again, the country would be crippled 
without a healthy rail transport system. 

What has brought the railroads to 
their present, grim predicament? In 
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large part it is due to Government poli- 
cies which are regulating railroads out 
of business. So restrictive are regula- 
tions by Federal and State agencies that 
railroads are not permitted to take the 
necessary steps to put their affairs in 
sound fiscal shape. 

They cannot change their rates to 
meet rising costs without permission 
from some regulatory body. They can- 
not curtail services despite red ink with- 
out getting approval. They cannot fol- 
low sound business principles to meet 
competition from other forms of trans- 
portation and do not have the freedom 
to make competitive rate and service ad- 
justments. 

Here is a classic example of an indus- 
try that is being regulated to death. On 
top of the restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernmental regulating agencies are high 
excise taxes which have run 3 percent for 
freight and 10 percent for passenger 
fares. It is gratifying that the House 
by action today has eliminated the 3 per- 
cent freight tax. I hope and expect it 
will have the approval of the President. 

This may be a temporary palliative 
but it in no way gets to the core of the 
difficulty which is to allow the railroads 
to operate on sound business principles 
by eliminating the regulations that are 
strangling them. 

I trust the bill will have the enthu- 
siastic support of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to reemphasize what has been said 
several times about the importance of 
this bill, because every Member of this 
House has some transportation system 
crisscrossing his District, so that the bill 
does affect everyone. It is important, 
too, because it should give a great shot in 
the arm to our economy at a time when 
it is desperately in need of it. 

There is one question I would like to 
ask the chairman in order to clarify a 
provision of the bill, for the RECORD, so 
that there will be no misinterpretation of 
the intent of the bill later on. I refer to 
paragraph (2), section 4, lines 8 to 10 of 
the bill, which reads: 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to the operations of or services per- 
formed by any carrier by railroad on a line 


of railroad located wholly within a single 
State. 


The question I would like to direct to 
the chairman is, Regardless whether a 
railroad has other lines in other States 
that crisscross a State perhaps in inter- 
state commerce, if it has a line in the 
State that starts and stops in the State, 
this bill would not affect that part? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Any reduction of services would 


have to come under the jurisdiction and 


at the decision of the State commission. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I have an amend- 
ment which I shall offer at the proper 
time in regard to one section of the bill. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
follow up the question just asked by the 
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gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers]. Each State has a utility 
commission. In our State it is the rail- 
road and warehouse commission. Does 
the gentleman’s answer to the gentleman 
from West Virginia mean that there will 
be nothing taken away from the au- 
thority of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission in its regulation 
of the railroads operating in our State, 
going in and out, interstate or intrastate, 
under this legislation? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the gentleman has 
not correctly stated the situation. The 
authority of the local State commissions 
is not subject to the Congress, as the gen- 
tleman knows, on matters of intrastate 
commerce. The Congress has never pre- 
empted that field from the States. The 
State commissions have had this au- 
thority all the time. We do not invade 
tat authority, with one exception, and 
that is with reference to the interstate 
operation of services wherever that in- 
terstate service is affected. 

Mr. WIER. Then the gentleman’s an- 
swer is that there is certain authority 
taken from the commission. 

Mr, HARRIS. Only to the extent that 
I have explained. 

Mr. WIER. That is enough. 

Mr. HARRIS. It may be too much in 
some cases. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I had expected to 
support this bill, but section 4, in my 
opinion, goes too far. In my own State 
we have very few big cities. The big 
cities of my region are just over the line 
in adjoining States; for instance, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Mobile, Ala., and New Or- 
leans, La. This means that practically 
all the railroad service in my State origi- 
nates just over the line; that is, the 
starting point of the trains is there. It 
strikes me that the language of section 
4 would put practically the whole trans- 
portation operation in Mississippi in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
would leave out any weight that the 
local commission would have in de- 
termining public necessity or public 
convenience on existing service, Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the gentleman is 
not correct at all. I have tried to ex- 
plain on several occasions here em- 
phatically what the situation is today, 
as I have just done to the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER], 
and others. If there is an intrastate 
operation within the gentleman’s State, 
then the intention of this States rights 
provision is to leave thet within the ju- 
risdiction of the commission of that 
State. If there is a branch line that be- 
longs to an interstate line, which has a 
starting point within the State and ends 
within the State, that service is left with 
the State corporation commission. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I understand that, 
but it still does not answer the question 
I was presenting here, that in some 
States, of which mine is one, by reason 
of geographical location practically all 
of the service is interstate and would 
come within the provisions of this bill, 
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so that any State constitution or State 
law or ruling by the local commission 
could be set aside by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The carrier could go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And bypass com- 
pletely the determination of public in- 
terest by the State commission. In 
the history of railroad transportation 
in this country, public convenience and 
necessity and the public interest have 
been paramount and a major factor. 
It strikes me that section 4 means we are 
going another way now, and that the 
public interest and public welfare as de- 
termined by the State commissions are 
left completely out, without, in my 
opinion, providing proper safeguards or 
yardsticks for handling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman of 
course must remember that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must make 
its decision on public convenience and 
necessity and the interest of the public. 
It also must make its decision based on 
the burden on interstate commerce. 
No State, as a matter of fact, through- 
out the history of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, has had any authority what- 
soever to impose any decision within 
that State on any matter that becomes 
a burden on interstate commerce. That 
still is the law and will remain the law 
under the commerce clause. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 
12832, reported by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. This bill 
is the result of several years of study of 
the complex problems in the surface 
transportation field. 

As our population has grown, the de- 
mand of our Nation for various trans- 
portation services has increased propor- 
tionately. In the past 20 years the ton- 
miles of intercity freight handled by 
railroads has doubled until today it 
totals about 650 billion ton-miles a year. 
Motor vehicle ton-miles are 240 billion 
annually, an increase of four times that 
of 20 years ago. 

It is obvious that these increasing de- 
mands have created vast new problems 
in the transportation industry, working 
a particular hardship on the railroads. 
Rail facilities adequate when established 
fifty or a hundred years ago are now 
hopelessly out of date and incapable of 
meeting the growing demands for trans- 
portation services. Costly efforts have 
been made to modernize existing rail fa- 
cilities and service, but the economic 
problems of the railroads continue to 
multiply. 

Mr. Chairman, we must give serious 
consideration to the importance of the 
rail industry in our overall economy and 
in our national defense effort. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, during World War II more than 
90 percent of all military freight traffic 
and 97 percent of organized military 
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passenger traffic were transported by 
railroads. 

In the committee report on H. R. 
12832, there is a well-documented anal- 
ysis of the deteriorating financial plight 
of the Nation's railroads, affecting par- 
ticularly eastern railroads whose pas- 
senger service operations constitute a 
larger proportionate percentage of their 
total service. 

The decline in rail traffic, operating 
revenues, and net income has resulted in 
sharp layoffs of railroad workers. Rail 
employment has dropped 180,000 since 
May 1957, 60,000 layoffs having taken 
place since January of this year. Pres- 
ent railroad employment is at its lowest 
point in 60 years. This has brought suf- 
fering and economic hardship to these 
railroad employees and their families. 
Many of those laid off in my own District 
have 20 or 25 years of seniority and are 
in the middle-age bracket, which is find- 
ing it so difficult to secure even part-time 
work in the present recession. 

The financial assistance to railroads 
provided for in this legislation in the 
form of federally guaranteed loans will 
make possible acquisition and construc- 
tion of modern equipment and facilities 
to revitalize the rail-transportation serv- 
ices furnished by the railroad industry. 
These funds will be used to finance many 
millions of dollars worth of capital-ex- 
penditure programs, stimulating related 
industries which supply rail equipment. 
It will make possible the reemployment 
of thousands of rail workers and promote 
the public interest in many other ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this aid pro- 
gram for the railroad industry because 
I am convinced that it is necessary to its 
survival, so vitally necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. No question has been seri- 
ously raised about the Federal aid in- 
volved in this loan-guaranty program. 

Federal aid has been made available 
in many situations where it was clearly 
demonstrated that a serious problem 
existed which could not be met by any 
other means. I favor this help for the 
rail industry, and I trust that equal sup- 
port will be forthcoming for the impor- 
tant Federal-aid program for areas of 
the country suffering from severe eco- 
nomic distress, as is provided for in 
S. 3683, the Area Redevelopment Act 
ordered reported this morning by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

The distress in the railroad industry 
has been aggravated by the present re- 
cession. This is good antirecession legis- 
lation. It will not only be helpful to the 
railroads but to railroad employees and 
to the entire economy of the Nation. 
It is legislation that deserves bipartisan 
support and should be enacted without 
delay. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that strong action is necessary or 
it is entirely possible that we shall within 
a few years find ourselves without rail- 
roads. I think the gravity of the condi- 
tion of the railroads has, despite the pub- 
licity that has been given to their prob- 
lems, not really been impressed upon the 
public. To their minds we have had 
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railroads always; therefore, we shall al- 
ways have them. The railroads have 
nearly always been in trouble; therefore, 
they will continue to be in trouble. Ap- 
parently, it is not generally known that 
the railroads consistently are finding 
themselves in greater trouble as new 
problems are compounded upon old 
problems. 

Iam not sure that it is a wise thing for 
the Government to attempt to bail the 
railroads out or for the Congress to at- 
tempt to solve railroad problems by leg- 
islation. This might simply prove an 
invitation for more and bigger relief in 
the years to come. The railroads them- 
selves must accept the responsibility to 
make a more determined effort to solve 
their own problems. There are certain 
phases of railroad difficulties in which I 
question that this has really been done. 
Be that as it may, I feel that the Con- 
gress must now take steps to be helpful 
and that it can properly do so. There- 
fore, I am supporting the legislation that 
is before us. I believe this generally is a 
good bill which will give significant help 
to the railroads and will permit them to 
help themselves. The Congress has made 
an important contribution by focusing 
attention upon this problem, and this, 
combined with the good effects of the 
legislation now before us, can be helpful 
indeed. The railroads are a great indus- 
try. They have done much to help in 
developing our country. Their impor- 
tance to our general economy is such that 
we must, in my opinion, take the step 
which is recommended today by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and pass the legislation be- 
fore us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. AsHLEY] be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no question whatever of the ne- 
cessity of directing a multipronged at- 
tack on the economic and financial ills 
of our ailing and rapidly deteriorating 
railroad industry. 

I have been gratified with the priority 
considerations which the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
has accorded this critically needed legis- 
lation and the extraordinary dispatch 
with which this committee has reported 
out what I believe to be, on the whole, a 
most constructive measure. 

Lengthy hearings, consuming thou- 
sands of pages of testimony, have been 
held by committees of both the House 
and the Senate, in the course of which 
ample evidence has been adduced to 
confirm that our railroads—a once pow- 
erful and malevolent monopoly—are now 
in an exceedingly precarious financial 
condition, and that declining freight 
traffic and heavy losses on passenger 
service, plus strangling regulations, have 
combined to bring them to the brink of 
bankruptcy. Sufficient evidence has 
likewise been presented to establish be- 
yond a doubt that unless the Congress 
and the Federal Government act to aid 
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in the resolution of these critical prob- 
lems, many railroads will be eliminated 
or the Government ultimately forced to 
assume their operation—a prospect 
wholly incompatible with our concept of 
free enterprise. 

If nothing else, these hearings have 
performed an invaluable service in that 
they have focused public attention on 
the grievous problems of our Nation’s 
railroads and awakened Congress and 
the American people to the importance 
of an efficient railroad system to our na- 
tional economy in time of peace and to 
our national defense in time of war. 

So much so, in fact, that I have been 
besieged with letters from people in all 
walks of life—businessmen, housewives, 
railroad workers, and stockholders—all 
emphasizing the importance of our rail- 
roads to our economy in general and to 
the economic prosperity of Toledo in 
particular. 

It has been estimated that over half 
of every dollar which the railroads take 
in goes for payment of wages and em- 
ployee benefits, and that another 20 cents 
of every dollar goes to purchase equip- 
ment which, in turn, creates jobs and 
generates business. But as the railroads’ 
economic condition has deteriorated, re- 
trenchment steps have been taken, caus- 
ing layoffs and decreasing consumer pur- 
chases, which have accelerated beyond 
any question of a doubt the downward 
trend of our economy. 

The situation in Toledo, Ohio, illus- 
trates graphically the worsening plight 
of our railroad industry. Toledo is 
served by 13 railroads, gathering and 
distributing the freight which moves 
through a port which is third among the 

-Great Lakes and twelfth in the United 
States, and also serving the 800 manu- 
facturing and industrial plants in the 
Toledo area which employ more than 
100,000 people. The Toledo port ships 
more soft coal than any other port in 
the world and nearly half of the coal 
tonnage of all the Great Lakes ports 
combined is handled at Toledo. It is 
also one of the leading ports through 
which iron ore, lumber, and grain are 
shipped. Large tonnages of petroleum, 
cement, wood pulp, and package freight 
also move through our port. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway has slips for 
16 freighters at one time with a daily 
capacity of 4,500 cars. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Lake Front Dock and Railroad 
Terminal has a capacity of 5,500 cars. 

Among the most important industries 
served by the 13 railroads at Toledo are 
those which produce machinery, motor- 
vehicle equipment, fabricated metals, 
primary metals, stone, clay, and glass 
products. Many of the articles of 
equipment used by the railroad industry 
are manufactured in Toledo plants. 
Obviously, any decrease in railroad pur- 
chases of articles manufactured in the 
Toledo area affects the people employed 
in these industries, just as a drop in 

volume of freight carried by railroads 
through Toledo directly affects employ- 
ment in the railroad industry and, even- 
tually, in the industries which supply 
railroad equipment. 

The outstanding rail travel through 
Toledo is the moving of coal and ore be- 
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tween the city and areas of the South, 
grain from the Southwest, steel from the 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh area, and automo- 
tive parts and accessories to and from 
the Detroit area. The city is a part of 
the rail trunkline district extending 
from Chicago and St. Louis on the west, 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston on the east, and has through 
rail connections with all these points. 
The railroads have a capacity of 6,300 
cars in the various marshaling yards in 
Toledo, making the city one of the larg- 
est centers in the country. As of July 
1953, railroads in Lucas County, in 
which Toledo is located, employed 8,077 
persons. As of July 2, 1957, there were 
5,817 employed and today the total has 
dropped to 4,880—a decrease of 16.1 per- 
cent during the last 12 months. In 1953 
the average compensation per railroad 
employee was $4,415; in 1957 the average 
compensation per railroad employee was 
$5,434 per annum, as reported by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Comparative figures for the amount of 
freight and passengers handled in and 
out of Toledo further attest to the eco- 
nomic ills which in recent years have be- 
come a disease of alarming proportion. 
Carload and less than carload tonnage in 
and out of Toledo have declined steadily 
as, in recent years, has the dollar volume 
of ticket sales in passenger traffic. 

I am informed that railroad traffic 
over the United States is down 16 to 17 
percent from the first 5 months of a year 
ago and that total traffic for lines in the 
eastern United States area is down 23 to 
26 percent. 

This desperate situation clearly did 
not develop overnight—nor is there only 
one contributing factor to its develop- 
ment. Increased competition from air 
and highway carriers has skimmed off 
the most profitable freight and pas- 
senger business. There are many who 
feel that with the application of a meas- 
ure of ingenuity and initiative and a 
more zealous cultivation of the public 
goodwill, the railroads might not be in 
their present predicament. Be that as 
it may, the very fact that they have been 
able to withstand this increased compe- 
tition suggests that there is a vital place 
for a modern national rail transport sys- 
tem, to handle needs which cannot be 
met by air and highway competition—as 
well as to compete with these systems in 
a free-enterprise economy. 

Are the railroads worth saving? If 
the test of efficiency-of-performance and 
essentiality-of-function are applied to 
our railroad system, then the answer 
must clearly be in the affirmative. The 
American system, despite the ascendancy 
of the automobile and airplane continues 
to be the backbone of our Nation’s trans- 
portation system both in peacetime and 
in time of war. For the mass transpor- 
tation of men and materials to meet our 
Nation’s defense requirements, no other 
form of transportation approaches the 
railroads for dependability, efficiency 
and economy. During World War II the 
American railroads were called on to 
move 90 percent of all military freight 
and 97 percent of all organized troop 
movements. They were called on for 
this job not only because of their bulk- 
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carrying capacity, but also because they 
can move so much so far with such eco- 
nomical use of manpower and fuel. 

In times of peace our railroads are the 
very lifelines of our domestic commerce. 
No other method of transport can possi- 
bly accommodate the shipping require- 
ments of American industry, the cross- 
country movement of heavy goods such 
as steel, aluminum, and glass or the 
rapid and safe transport of perishables 
such as fruits, vegetables, and seafood, 
as quickly, economically and dependably 
as our railroad freight cars. From the 
production stage to the delivery of the 
finished product our railroads are con- 
stantly called upon to link supply with 
demand, the two propelling forces of our 
free-enterprise economy. In short our 
railroads are indispensable to the indus- 
trial development and progress of our 
Nation and must be saved. 

How then can our railroads be saved 
and what can the Federal Government 
do to aid and abet their economic recoy- 
ery? I recognize, of course, that there 
is no economic magic whereby all the 
troubles of the railroad industry can be 
eliminated. I do believe, however, that 
the bill reported by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
makes a number of positive proposals to 
help our railroads achieve economic sta- 
bility and to place them on a more equi- 
table footing with competing carriers. 
By providing Federal guaranties of pri- 
vate loans to railroads for capital ex- 
penditures as well as operating expendi- 
tures the bill before us will enable the 
railroads to modernize their equipment, 
much of which is woefully obsolete, and 
to improve their service which has de- 
teriorated appreciably in recent years. 
Secondly, by giving the carriers some- 
what more leeway and by limiting the 
authority of the ICC in ratemaking, this 
bill will enable the railroads more equita- 
bly to meet the rates of competing forms 
of transportation and allow them to exer- 
cise their inherent advantages consist- 
ent with the objectives of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy. 

Thus by providing our railroads with 
working capital and giving them more 
freedom in the establishment of rates I 
firmly believe this bill will go far in the 
direction of alleviating the distressed 
situation in which our railroads find 
themselves and restoring them to eco- 
nomic stability and financial solvency. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. ‘The question 
asked by the gentleman from Mississippi 
bordered on a question I wanted to ask 
the gentleman, but I still do not have the 
answer clearly in mind. The Frisco 
Railroad runs a train from St. Louis, 
Mo., through Missouri and Arkansas, 
and it terminates at Memphis, Tenn. 
Under the present regulations, before 
that service can be discontinued they 
must have the approval of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission. Is that cor- 


rect? 
Mr. HARRIS. And the Arkansas 
Commission and the Tennessee Commis- 


sion. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. All of the 
commissions, 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Under this 


bill that service could be discontinued 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without the State 
public service commissions having any- 
thing to say about it. Is that right? 

Mr. HARRIS. Insofar as the abandon- 
ment of the line itself is concerned, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
the authority and jurisdiction to deter- 
mine that today. Insofar as certain 
services performed by that line are con- 
cerned, the State commissions have au- 
thority to determine with reference to 
the adjustment or abandonment of such 
services. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Of course, 
they are not going to take up the tracks, 
but what I am fearful of here is if we 
take away from the States the right to 
protect the service of the people living 
in Missouri because that train crosses 
the State line, I think we are putting 
ourselves in the position of losing the 
passenger and mail service which we 
have in the State of Missouri. I do not 
want that to happen. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ican say to the gentle- 
man there has been no problem in the 
State of Missouri with reference to the 
abandonment of service by any carrier. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Oh, yes; 
there is, I beg to differ with the gentle- 
man because we have had to have hear- 
ings from time to time, to prevent the 
discontinuance of essential service. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know that you have 
had to have hearings from time to time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And also 
when the public service commission 
was in the position of abandoning or dis- 
continuing or approving the discontinu- 
ance of a service, we have had hearings 
and we kept the service going. I am 
afraid we could not do that if we had to 
bring the people up here to Washing- 
ton before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do that. When an 
amendment is offered, and I understand 
such an amendment is to be offered to 
protect this authority of the public 
service commissions in the various 
States I will vote for that amendment. 
I do not want to see us put in the posi- 
tion of having the Interstate Commerce 
Commission saying we cannot have a 
service within the State of Missouri. I 
hope such an amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr, BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we in southwest Missouri have a 
vital interest in this legislation. Rail- 
roading is an important business in our 
section. Many of our finest citizens de- 
pend on railroading for their livelihood, 

For some time now, we have been wor- 
ried about the future of railroading. Al- 
most every month, we see more and 
more men laid off. Every time we turn 
around, it seems that freight carloadings 
are down 19 percent, 21 percent, 23 per- 
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cent, or railroad earnings are danger- 
ously down. All these indexes hit us 
where it hurts. In the Ozarks the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker 
feel the impact. 

Now we know that most of this de- 
pressed situation can be corrected only 
by a general upturn in the economy. 
The future of railroading in a booming 
expanding America is far brighter than 
in an America standing still or going 
backward. 

Confidence, growth, expansion, pros- 
perity are the real goals we seek; and 
nothing short of these goals will really 
solve the problems of railroading and 
other forms of transportation. 

For transportation cannot be prosper- 
ous if shippers are not shipping, and 
shippers do not ship when customers do 
not buy. Buyers cannot buy unless they 
have jobs or businesses or farms making 
money with which to buy. We are all 
interdependent. And balance is the key 
to a busy, booming economy. 

But the common carriers in this coun- 
try have some specialized problems in 
which Government can help, because 
Government actions and decisions have 
caused some of the problems. 

Government caused the excise tax on 
freight during the Korean war. Earlier 
today we acted to remove that tax. It 
was long overdue. I wish we could re- 
move some other excise taxes. But the 
House is not in a mood to do it. The 
executive branch is not in a mood to do 
it. So,thatis that,for now. But I hope 
not for long. 

In this bill, the Congress seeks to spell 
out some policies that it enacted several 
years back that have possibly been mis- 
interpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts. Obviously, 
these misinterpretations or broad inter- 
pretat’ -ns have caused common carriers 
some problems. Government did it. 
Only Government can correct it. In this 
bill, we try to do just that. 

In one particular, this bill provides a 
new field of Government endeavor in 
respect to railroading—the guaranty 
of railroad financing. The very fact 
that such a provision is in this bill is 
evidence of the seriousness of the pres- 
ent emergency situation in railroading. 

Not too long ago, the railroads would 
not have accepted such assistance much 
less have sought it. Everyone knows 
that individuals and companies would 
rather rely on their own resources than 
turn to Government for guaranteed loans 
or grants. The redtape alone in Gov- 
ernment loans is enough to discourage 
a borrower. I am confident that the 
railroads have explored every possible 
avenue of financing without result or 
they would not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing capital loans. 

Having exhausted every other source, 
they now lust turn to their Government 
with the problem. The Government has 
an interest, the national interest. De- 
fense, the general welfare, interstate 
commerce, the good of America demand 
a strong railroad industry. 

Even competitive carriers recognize the 
fundamental service that railroading 
performs. And no thinking person could 
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visualize a modern America without rail- 
roads. Just the burden on the highways 
alone, if there were no railroads, would 
be staggering. 

Now, presented with a capital modern- 
ization problem without funds what do 
wedo? In other countries, governments 
have taken over railroads and operate 
them through bureaucracies. Certainly, 
America does not want to do that. Risk- 
ing some guaranteed loans is better than 
bureaucratic operation. 

Let us try to prop up the private op- 
erations during this emergency and then 
proceed to get this economy booming 
again, so they will have to rely on Gov- 
ernment as little as possible. 

This legislation will help the railroads, 
if America follows through and gets this 
country on a sound economic basis. But 
without accompanying corrections and 
expansion this will be doctoring symp- 
toms instead of curing disease. 

Government alone cannot correct our 
economic ills. Business must show some 
statesmanship, too. All industries must 
get back to risk-taking again, lowering 
factory prices to get more sales. Labor 
leaders must assume their responsibili- 
ties and seek only those wage increases 
which are justifiable. The national need 
must come first in these crucial times. 

Government can help straighten out 
the farm purchasing power situation, be- 
cause Government is setting farm prices, 
wages, and profits. Only Government 
can correct the mistakes now being made 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Government can help get small busi- 
ness on a sounder footing, because Gov- 
ernment tax structures are restrictive 
and the monetary setup in this country 
does not provide adequate sources of 
capital for small business. Only Gov- 
ernment can improve this situation. 

Government can stimulate construc- 
tion of off-street parking, urban devel- 
opment, slum clearing, nursing homes, 
community development. All this can 
add to our growth, expansion and pur- 
chasing power. Only governments can 
take action in this field, local, State, and 
Federal Government. 

But without courage, without bold de- 
cisive action, we may lag along here for 
2 or 3 years, not growing, not expand- 
ing, not booming. In normal times, 
these 2 or 3 years might not be crucial. 
But in these days when we are threat- 
ened by destruction, when the common 
defense demands 16 to 20 percent of the 
total gross national product, we can’t 
waste 2 or 3 years. We might never re- 
coup the loss. 

I have some misgivings about some of 
the provisions in this bill. I shall listen 
intently to every amendment offered; 
and I am sure we will adopt some of 
them. 

But let us pass this bill. It will not 
work miracles by itself. Only if accom- 
panied by companionate action will it 
get the results we hope for. 

Let us get America booming in high 
gear again. That is the real answer to 
the railroad problem. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time and I sug- 
gest that the Clerk read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Transportation Act of 1958." 
AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 

RELATING TO LOAN GUARANTIES 

Sec. 2. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after part IV thereof the following 
new part: 

“PART V 
“Purpose 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide for assistance to common carriers 
by railroad subject to this act to aid them 
in acquiring, constructing, or. maintaining 
facilities and equipment for such purposes, 
and in such a manner, as to encourage the 
employment of labor and to foster the pres- 
ervation and development of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 502. For the purposes of this part— 

“(a) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(b) The term ‘additions and better- 
ments or other capital expenditures’ means 
expenditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation serv- 
ice, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the 
Uniform System of Accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(c) The term ‘expenditures for main- 
tenance of property’ means expenditures for 
i , materials, and other costs incurred 
in maintaining, repairing, or renewing 
equipment, road, or property used in trans- 
portation service chargeable to operating 
expenses in accordance with the Uniform 
System of Accounts prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

“Loan guaranties 

“Sec. 503. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose declared in section 501, the Commis- 
sion, upon terms and conditions prescribed 
by it and consistent with the provisions 
of this part, may guarantee in whole or in 
part any public or private financing insti- 
tution, or trustee under a trust inden- 
ture or agreement for the benefit of the 
holders of any securities issued thereunder, 
‘by commitment to purchase, agreement to 
share losses, or otherwise, against loss of 
principal or interest on any loan, discount, 
or advance, or on any commitment in con- 
nection therewith, which may be made, or 
which may have been made, for the pur- 
pose of aiding any common carrier by rail- 
road subject to this act in the financing or 
refinancing (1) of additions and better- 
ments or other capital expenditures, made 
after January 1, 1957, or to reimburse the 
carrier for expenditures made from its own 
funds for such additions and betterments 
or other capital expenditures, or (2) of ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of property. 
v “Limitations 

“Sec. 504. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 503— 

“(1) Unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that without such guaranty, in the 
amount thereof, the carrier would be un- 
able to obtain necessary funds, on reasonable 
terms, for the purposes for which the loan is 
sought. 

“(2) If the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the terms 
of such loan permit full repayment more 
than 15 years after the date thereof. 

“(3) For any loan for expenditures for 
Maintenance of property, if the principal of 
such loan, or the total of such principal and 
the unpaid principal of all other loans to the 
common carrier concerned for expenditures 
for maintenance of property guaranteed un- 
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der this act, exceeds 50 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount charged in the accounts of said 
carrier for expenditures for maintenance of 
property during the calendar year next pre- 
ceding the date of the application for such 
guaranty. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad subject to this act to de- 
clare any dividend on its preferred or com- 
mon stock while there is any principal or in- 
terest remaining unpaid on any loan to such 
carrier made for the purpose of financing or 
refinancing expenditures for maintenance of 
property of such carrier, and guaranteed un- 
der this part. 

“Modifications 

“Sec. 505. The Commission may consent to 
the modification of the provisions as to rate 
of interest, time or payment of interest or 
principal, security, if any, or other terms 
and conditions of any guaranty which it 
shall have entered into pursuant to this 
part, or the renewal or extension of any such 
guaranty, whenever the Commission shall 
determine it to be equitable to do so, 


“Payment of guaranties; action to recover 
payments made 

“Sec. 506. (a) Payments required to be 
made as a consequence of any guaranty by 
the Commission made under this part shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from funds hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated in such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this part. 

“(b) In the event of any default on any 
such guaranteed loan, and payment in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover the 
amount of such payments, with interest, 
from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or other 
persons liable therefor. 

“Guaranty fees 

“Src. 507. The Commission shall prescribe 
and collect a guaranty fee in connection 
with each loan guaranteed under this part. 
Such fees shall not exceed such amounts as 
the Commission estimates to be necessary to 
cover the administrative costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this part. Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
Assistance of departments or other agencies 

“Sec. 508. (a) To permit it to make use of 
such expert advice and services as it may re- 
quire in carrying out the provisions of this 
part, the Commission may use ayailable sery- 
ices and facilities of departments and other 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment, with their consent and on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

“(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this part. : 


“Administrative expenses 


“Sec. 509. Administrative expenses under 
this part shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses. 


“Termination of authority 


“Sec. 510. The authority granted by this 
part shall terminate at the close of March 
31, 1961, except that its provisions shall re- 
main in effect thereafter for the purposes of 
guaranties made by the Commission prior to 
that time.” 

AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 1 OF 
COMMERCE ACT 


Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word “aforesaid” and 
before the semicolon following that word, a 
comma and the words “except as otherwise 
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provided in this part” and (2) by striking out 
the period at the end of the proviso in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph (17) thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
except as otherwise provided in this part.” 


NEW SECTION 13A OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 

Src. 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 

amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 

tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 


“Discontinuance or change of certain oper- 
ations or services 

“Sec. 13a. (1) A carrier or carriers subject 
to this part, if their rights with respect to 
the discontinuance or change, in whole or 
in part, of the operation or service of any 
train or ferry engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property in interstate, for- 
eign and intrastate commerce, or any of 
them, or of the operation or service of any 
station, depot or other facility where passen- 
gers or property are received for transporta- 
tion in interstate, foreign and intrastate 
commerce, or any of them, are subject to any 
provision of the constitution or statutes of 
any State or any regulation or order of (or 
are the subject of any proceeding pending 
before) any court or an administrative or 
regulatory agency of any State, may, but shall 
not be required to, file with the Commis- 
sion, mail to the Governor of each State in 
which such train, ferry, station, depot or 
other facility is operated, and post in every 
station, depot, or other facility directly 
affected served thereby, notice at least 30 
days in advance of any such proposed dis- 
continuance or change. The carrier or car- 
riers filing such notice may discontinue or 
change any such operation, or service pur- 
suant to such notice except as otherwise or- 
dered by the Commission pursuant to this 
section, the laws or constitution of any State, 
or the decision or order of, or the pendency 
of any proceeding before any court or State 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Upon the filing of such notice the Commis- 
sion shall have authority during said 30 days’ 
notice period, either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, to enter 
upon an investigation of the proposed dis- 
continuance or change. Upon the institu- 
tion of such investigation, the Commission, 
by order served upon the carrier or carriers 
affected thereby at least 10 days prior to the 
day on which such discontinuance or change 
would otherwise become effective, may re- 
quire such train, ferry, station, depot, or other 
facility to be continued in operation or serv- 
ice, in whole or in part, pending hearing and 
decision in such investigation, but not for a 
longer period than 4 months beyond the date 
when such discontinuance or change would 
otherwise have become effective. If, after 
hearing in such investigation, whether con- 
cluded before or after such discontinuance 
or change has become effective, the Commis- 
sion finds that the operation or service of 
such train, ferry, station, depot, or other fa- 
cility is required by public convenience and 
necessity and that such operation or service 
will not result in a net loss therefrom to the 
carrier or carriers and will not otherwise un- 
duly burden interstate or foreign commerce, 
the Commission may by order require the 
continuance or restoration of operation or 
service of such train, ferry, station, depot, or 
other facility, in whole or in part, for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 1 year from the date of 
such order. The provisions of this section 
shall not supersede the laws of any State or 
the orders or regulations of any administra- 
tive or regulatory body of any State appli- 
cable to such discontinuance or change un- 
less notice as in this section provided is filed 
with the Commission. On the expiration of 
an order by the Commission after such in- 
vestigation requiring the continuance or res- 
toration of operation or service, the jurisdic- 
tion of any State as to such discontinuance 
or change shall no longer be superseded un- 
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less the procedure provided by this section 
shall again be invoked by the carrier or car- 
riers. 

“(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the operations of or services 
performed by any carrier by railroad on a 
line of railroad located wholly within a single 
State, 

“(3) The Commission, in cooperation with 
State utilities commissions, shall make a 
study of the passenger train deficit problem 
and report thereon to the Congress not later 
than June 30, 1959, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the Commission deems to 
be necessary or appropriate.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 15A OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (2) thereof a new para- 
graph (3) as follows: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving competition 
between carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation, subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable, Rates 
of a carrier shall not be held up to a par- 
ticular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due con- 
sideration to the objectives of the national 
transportation policy declared in this act.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (B) OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Src. 6. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) of 
section 203 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the words ‘property consisting of 
ordinary livestock, fish (including shellfish), 
or agricultural (including horticultural) 
commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof)’ as used herein shall in- 
clude property shown as ‘Exempt’ in the 
‘Commodity List’ incorporated in ruling No. 
107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
shall not include property shown therein as 
‘Not exempt’: Provided further, however, 
That notwithstanding the preceding proviso 
the words ‘property consisting of ordinary 
livestock, fish (including shellfish), or agri- 
cultural (including horticultural) commodi- 
ties (not including manufactured products 
thereof)’ shall not be deemed to include 
frozen fruits, frozen berries, or frozen vege- 
tables and shall be deemed to include fish 
or shellfish, and fresh or frozen products 
thereof containing seafood as the basic in- 
gredient, whether breaded, cooked, or other- 
wise prepared (but not including fish and 
shellfish which have been treated for pre- 
serving, such as canned, smoked, salted, 
pickled, spiced, corned or kippered prod- 
ucts).” 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically indicated 
therein, the holder of any certificate or per- 
mit heretofore issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or before 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
authorizing the holder thereof to engage as a 
common or contract carrier by motor vehicle 
in the transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce of property made subject to the 
provisions of part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by paragraph (a) of this section, 
over any route or routes or within any terri- 
tory, may without making application under 
that act engage, to the same extent and sub- 
ject to the same terms, conditions, and 
limitations, as a common or contract carrier 
by motor vehicle, as the case may be, in the 
transportation of such property, over such 
route or routes or within such territory, in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 
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(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was 
in bona fide operation on June 1, 1958, over 
any route or routes or within any territory, 
in the transportation of property for com- 
pensation by motor vehicle made subject to 
the provisions of part II of that act by para- 
graph (a) of this section, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and has so operated since 
that time (or if engaged in furnishing sea- 
sonal service only, was in bona fide opera- 
tion on June 1, 1958, during the season ordi- 
narily covered by its operations and has so 
operated since that time), except in either 
instance as to interruptions of service over 
which such applicant or its predecessor in 
interest had no control, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall without further 
proceedings issue a certificate or permit, as 
the type of operation may warrant, author- 
izing such operations as a common or con- 
tract carrier by motor vehicle if application 
is made to the said Commission as provided 
in part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and within 120 days after the date on which 
this section takes effect. Pending the de- 
termination of any such application, the 
continuance of such operation without a 
certificate or permit shall be lawful. Any 
carrier which on the date this section takes 
effect is engaged in an operation of the char- 
acter specified in the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph, but was not engaged in such 
operation on June 1, 1958, may under such 
regulations as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prescribe, if application 
for a certificate or permit is made to the said 
Commission within 120 days after the date 
on which this section takes effect, continue 
such operation without a certificate or per- 
mit pending the determination of such ap- 
plication in accordance with the provisions 
of part II of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (C) OF INTER- 

STATE COMMERCE ACT 

Sec. 7. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a comma and the following: “nor 
shall any person in connection with any 
other business enterprise transport property 
by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce unless such transportation is inciden- 
tal to, and in furtherance of, a primary busi- 
ness enterprise (other than transportation) 
of such person.” 


Mr. HARRIS (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, in the interest 
of saving the time of the Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that it be printed in the Record and 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, strike out 
lines 4, 5, and 6, and in line 7 strike out 
“any of them.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 12, 
strike out the comma after “train” and in- 
sert “or”; and strike out the comma after 
“ferry.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 13, strike out “station, depot or 
other facility.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 14, 
strike out “directly affected” and insert in 
lieu thereof “served.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 6, strike out the comma after 
the word “train” and insert “or”; and strike 
out the comma after “ferry” and strike out 
“station, depot, or other facility.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 14, strike out the comma after 
“train” and insert “or”; and strike out the 
comma after “ferry” and strike out “station, 
depot, or other facility.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 9, 
beginning on line 15, strike the following: 
“that such operation or service will not re- 
sult in a net loss therefrom to the carrier or 
carriers and.” 

Page 9, line 17, strike the word “otherwise.” 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
address this House in favor of the 
amendment by my colleague from 
Arkansas, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Mr. Harris. This 
amendment to section 4 of this bill H. R. 
12832 will make the bill more acceptable 
to the railway industry, to the State 
regulatory bodies charged with the re- 
sponsibilities detailed in this particular 
section, and to the general public. I 
favor H. R. 12832, but if it were enacted 
without this amendment it would be 
contrary to fundamental public policy 
and the public interest. It would, with- 
out this amendment, put the public en- 
tirely at the mercy of the railroad by 
establishing a new standard for the dis- 
continuance of train service by a mere 
showing of a loss in the operation of any 
train. Under section 4, as it now stands, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may order the continuance of train 
service only if it finds, first, that it is re- 
quired by public convenience and neces- 
sity; second, that such operation will not 
result in a net loss to the carrier; and, 
third, that it will not unduly burden in- 
terstate commerce. Therefore, the State 
commission would be compelled as a mat- 
ter of law to permit the discontinuance 
of service unless, among other things, it 
can determine and find that the opera- 
tion of such service will not result in a 
loss to the carrier, even though the 
Commission may determine that the 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quire such service and that such sery- 
ice would noi unduly burden interstate 
commerce. 

I am well aware that the railroad in- 
dustry is presently in a critical financial 
position, and I will be among the first 
to support reasonable measures to ease 
this condition. However, I believe that 
the bill without this amendment would 
ignore the public interest which we have 
tried to protect and maintain in the 
past. We cannot go so far afield as to 
say that unless every single item of 
service shows a profit the railroad can 
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discontinue any service regardless of 
public convenience and necessity. 

Section 4 of this bill is not as essen- 
tial as other provisions of this measure. 
But let us make sure that we protect the 
public as well as assist the railroads. 
The other sections of the bill provide 
the measures which deal with the press- 
ing financial problems facing this in- 
dustry. Let us remember that our rail- 
roads are public utilities, designed, 
created, and maintained to serve the 
public interest and convenience. If sec- 
tion 4 became effective without this 
amendment, we will have reversed this 
time-honored concept of railroading 
which has won for the industry the 
great esteem and respect of the people 
which it now enjoys. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment and, if adopted, the 
passage of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 9, line 20, 
strike out “train, ferry,” and insert “train 
or ferry”; strike out “station, depot, or other 
facility.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12, line 2, strike out “or vege- 
tables” and insert “vegetables, coffee, tea, 
cocoa or hemp, and wool imported from any 
foreign country or wool, cleaned or scoured, 
wool tops and noils, or wool waste, carded 
but not spun, woven, or knitted.” 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr, Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sraccers: On 


page 12, line 3, after the word “country”, 
strike out “or wool, cleaned or scoured.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
language has been called to my atten- 
tion and I discussed it with several 
Members on the floor. I understand the 
purpose of it, and the author of the 
amendment in the committee agrees to 
it. Therefore I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to know that the committee is 
agreeable to an amendment which will 
protect the present exemption from the 
Motor Carrier Act of scoured and clean 
wool, The committee amendment would 
put such wool under the act and make it 
subject to ICC rates and regulations. 
But the amendment to the committee 
amendment will restore the present ex- 
emption, and I am grateful to the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Straccers] for his interest in it and his 
willingness to offer the corrective 
amendment. I have been assured by the 
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minority members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee that they 
are agreeable. 

Mr. Chairman, there are now upwards 
of a hundred scouring plants in the 
country, located in about 20 States. 
They are small enterprises and mostly 
operate on a rather tight margin of 
profit. They have always been exempt 
from the Motor Carrier Act. In some 
areas scoured wool is moving by truck at 
rates over $1.50 per hundredweight less 
than rates charged by railroads. This 
can in some instances be the margin 
that keeps them in business. 

The retention of the present exemp- 
tion is strongly supported by the Ameri- 
can Wool Growers Association, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp., the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
the National Grange, and the American 
Farm Bureau. 

I would personally prefer that all 
other language imposing regulation upon 
the movement of wool, such as imported 
wool, wool tops, wool waste, carded but 
not spun, woven or knitted, be removed 
from the Motor Carrier Act. But we 
appreciate the concession that has been 
made. Wool that is imported is often 
moved along with domestic wool, inter- 
mingled to some extent in scouring and 
cleaning, where that is done. But 
whether intermingled in that fashion or 
not, it is often handled in the same ware- 
houses and it will be difficult to have one 
set of rates for one form of wool and a 
different rate for another, whether do- 
mestic or imported. It poses an obvious 
difficulty in administration. It is hoped 
the conference committee will give at- 
tention to that, with the view of possibly 
striking out all language dealing with 
wools, 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
have an amendment to line 1 on page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment or a 
separate amendment? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It is a 
separate amendment. It is on page 12, 
line 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be con- 
sidered at the proper time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment to the committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronerts to the 
committee amendment: On page 12, line 2, 
after the word “cocoa” insert “bananas.” 

BANANAS AS AN EXCEPTION TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, ba- 
nanas are not produced in commercial 
quantities in the United States but are 
imported from Central and South Ameri- 
can countries principally through the 
ports of New York, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Mobile, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle. Bananas are a staple year- 
round fruit distributed throughout the 
United States. They compete with do- 
mestically produced fruits such as straw- 
berries, peaches, cantaloupes, apples, 
pears, and grapes. 

Keeping in mind the basic reasons for 
the agricultural exemption in the first 
instance, it is clear that bananas should 
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not be classified with domestic fruits and 
vegetables for the purpose of the 
exemption. 

For the most part, domestic fruits are 
seasonal and therefore seasonal trans- 
portation has been deemed to be essen- 
tial to the expeditious and orderly dis- 
tribution of those fruits. Bananas, on 
the other hand, move between the ports 
and inland points on a regular basis 
throughout the year. For this reason 
there is no justification for encouraging 
exempt transportation of bananas. 

Domestic fruits and vegetables move to 
market from widely scattered farm areas, 
many. of which do not have the benefit 
of regular motor or rail service, The ag- 
ricultural exemption was designed, in 
part at least, to encourage truck owners 
to serve these farm areas. Bananas are 
not transported from scattered areas. 
On the contrary, they are transported 
from the Nation’s principal ports where 
there is an abundance of transportation 
of all types. 

The agricultural exemption was fur- 
ther designed to create a method for 
gathering domestic agricultural prod- 
ucts at centralized markets. Bananas 
originate in this country at central 
points. Therefore, there is no need for 
the gathering service the agricultural 
exemption was designed to create, 

The port of Mobile, while ranking 
fourth in banana importations, is typical 
of other United States ports through 
which bananas are imported. Pier 1 at 
that port is devoted exclusively to the 
handling of bananas from ship to rail 
car. The full time of 378 men, represent- 
ing an annual payroll of approximately 
$2 million, is utilized in the cleaning, 
loading, and icing of rail banana cars. 
The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, alone, 
has a property investment of almost a 
quarter of a million dollars in the future 
of banana trade through the port of 
Mobile. 

In 1957 exempt truckers transported 
4 percent of all the bananas moving 
through the port of Mobile. Thus far in 
1958, the truck volume has increased to 
9 percent. The increase is due, in large 
measure, to the growing tendency of 
those not regularly engaged in transpor- 
tation for hire, to take advantage of the 
exempt status of bananas, to reduce 
their private carriage cost. It is not un- 
usual for hardware merchants and 
others to be seen taking on a truckload 
of bananas at the port of Mobile. Such 
a tendency is not good for regulated car- 
riage or for the port of Mobile. 

Port facilities basically are but an in- 
terchange point between water and land 
transportation, In order for any port to 
expand and prosper, the continuity of 
reliable transportation must be pre- 
served. The diversion of traffic from re- 
liable forms of transportation to the 
intinerant and private truck causes a 
breakdown of relationship essential to 
the well-being of the port. 

The mounting diversion of banana 
tonnage from those carriers having sub- 
stantial property investments at the port 
tend to discourage future similar invest- 
ments and encourage investments in 
other properties having a more stable 
future. Excluding ores, bananas rep- 
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resent approximately one-fourth of all 
tonnage moving through the port of 
Mobile. 

The exception of bananas from the 
agricultural exemption would not be 
harmful to those already legitimately 
engaged in transporting bananas by 
truck. Under both the House and Sen- 
ate bill those carriers are protected by 
a grandfather clause and may, if they 
so desire, obtain a permit or a certificate 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and continue their transportation 
on a sound and reliable basis. Only those 
who are not legitimate private, con- 
tract, or common carriers would be elim- 
inated. 

Bananas are in the same category as 
other imported agricultural commodities, 
such as coffee, tea, and cocoa, that 
would be brought under regulation by 
H. R. 12832. Generally speaking those 
commodities move from the port of im- 
port to interior processing or marketing 
points in rail carload or truckload lots. 
There is no commingling of those im- 
ported commodities in shipments from 
the port with any agricultural commodi- 
ties produced in this country. Bananas 
also move without commingling with do- 
mestic products. The commingling of 
bananas that takes place is in local move. 
ment in legitimate private carriage by a 
wholesaler of produce after the bananas 
have moved from the port of entry to the 
market point. However, contrary to such 
items as coffee and tea, bananas do com- 
pete with fruits produced in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 4, 
line 17, change the period to a comma and 
add the following: “and if the Commission 
fails to determine that on the date of the 
application the carrier has substantial de- 
ferred expenditures for maintenance of prop- 
erty, that such deferral has been required by 
the carrier’s financial condition, and that the 
carrier and lender have made arrangements 
which provide reasonable assurance that the 
Proceeds of the loan will be used only to 
raise the annual level of maintenance ex- 
penditures by the carrier over the average 
annual level of such expenditures by the 
carrier during the period when such main- 
tenance expenditures were being deferred.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply means that if the 
carrier obtains a guaranteed loan for 
maintenance purposes, that the carrier 
itself cannot take its own money and 
put into its operations otherwise. This 
means that if the carrier were to obtain 
@ million-dollar loan that it itself would 
have to make up an equal amount for 
maintenance purposes. 

This amendment is one that has been 
requested by the Department of Com- 
merce on behalf of the administration. 
I felt that it was of sufficient importance 
to accept and send to conference in order 
that it can be more thoroughly analyzed. 

CcIv——790 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, we discussed this amendment. 
I think it is rather new. Although the 
gentleman from Arkansas and myself 
did not have a chance to study its full 
import, I do think it is well for this mat- 
ter to go to conference as part of the 
bill so that we will have further oppor- 
tunity to consider it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a further restric- 
tion placed upon the guaranteed loan 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: Page 7, 
line 17, strike out all of section 4 and insert 
a new section 4 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Commission, in cooperation 
with State utilities commissions, shall 
make a study of the passenger train deficit 
problem and report to the Congress not later 
than June 30, 1959, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the Commission deems to 
be necessary or appropriate.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment to correct certain de- 
fects which have been pointed out dur- 
ing general debate on this bill which 
haye been emphasized by a number of 
questions and inquiries. 

First of all, let me say that I am in 
full accord with most of the provisions 
of this bill, and I intend to support it; 
but there is an honest difference of 
opinion between the distinguished 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and myself on the 
effect of section 4 of this bill. This 
amendment is offered in utmost good 
faith. It is not offered or intended as a 
crippling amendment. I believe that it 
will strengthen the bill. 

Section 4 should be deleted and a pro- 
vision should be in the bill calling for a 
l-year study and report to be made 
jointly by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in cooperation with the 
State utilities commissions recommend- 
ing such action as shall be deemed ap- 
propriate or necessary after a thorough 
Sf of the passenger train deficit prob- 
em. 

At the very best, the elimination of 
control of intrastate passenger service 
from State railroad and utility commis- 
sions would virtually strip the local 
State utility commissions of their au- 
thority to regulate passenger train serv- 
ice within those States even on a purely 
intrastate basis. 

At worst, failure to adopt this provi- 
sion could mean that the railroad com- 
panies themselves could call the turn 
and thus decide which passenger train 
service shall be retained and which shall 
be discontinued. 

My amendment calls for a thorough 
and complete study to be made of the 
passenger train deficit problem. After 
that study has been made and the re- 
port has been submitted to Congress I 
think there will be ample and adequate 
time, if in the judgment and wisdom of 
the Congress it becomes necessary, to 
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adopt the provisions which are con- 
tained in present section 4. The com- 
mittee heard no testimony from either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
from any State commission that this 
authority to regulate passenger service 
should be shifted. 

The State utility commissions thus 
far have been very generous in their 
action on applications and petitions to 
discontinue passenger service. Mr. 
Chairman, during the 6 years 1951 
through 1956 there were 1,471 applica- 
tions submitted for discontinuance of 
passenger-train service. Of that 1,471, 
1,274 were approved as applied for; 197 
were denied by the local State commis- 
sions. Of those 197, 125 were in only 6 
States. Of those 125, 45 were in the 
State of New York alone in only 1 year. 
So in the remaining 42 States, during a 
6-year period on 72 applications for dis- 
continuance of passenger service were 
denied by State commissions, 

This amendment of mine calls for a 
complete and adequate study and report 
to be made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in cooperation with the 
various State utilities commissions, that 
report to be submitted with such recom- 
mendations as may be necessary and 
appropriate by June 30, 1959, only 1 year 
from Monday next. 

Mr. Chairman, with all of the good 
points which are contained in this com- 
mittee bill and the amendments which 
have been developed by a period of long 
study and action by this committee, I 
believe that the public interest, the 
interest of the railroads themselves, will 
be better served by deferring for a pe- 
riod of 1 year this transfer of author- 
ity during which this proposed study 
could be made. The States have held 
this authority throughout the 71-year 
history of the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887. It should not be changed now 
in this respect. 

The chairman of our committee has 
stated, and I know he did so in com- 
plete sincerity, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Congress yielded this 
authority to the States. With complete 
sincerity I disagree, in that it is my be- 
lief this is an inherent right of the 
States which the States have because 
the Congress had not heretofore deemed 
it to be necessary or appropriate to 
usurp the authority which rests with 
the State commissions. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia a question 
about his amendment. Does this 
amendment remove all of the new sec- 
tion 13a with the exception of para- 
graph (3) which provides that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in co- 
operation with the State utilities com- 
mission shall make a study and report 
their recommendations to Congress not 
later than June 30, 1959? 

Mr. FLYNT. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment strikes out of the bill all of 
the language which increases the au- 
thority of the ICC to terminate passen- 
ger facilities, particularly facilities used 
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in interstate commerce. It leaves in the 
bill a very necessary provision which di- 
rects the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to study the problem of passenger 
train deficits in cooperation with the 
State utilities commissions. In the 
amendment, the ICC is directed to sub- 
mit its report to Congress with recom- 
mendations not later than June 30, 1959. 
Such a study and report would be of im- 
mense help to Congress in preparing 
sound legislation dealing with the 
knotty problem of passenger traffic 
deficits. Congress has never really had 
a comprehensive report on the subject. 
The States of New York and New Jersey 
are jointly exerting great efforts to solve 
this problem. 

Nearly a million dollars was spent by 
the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission to prepare a plan for solving the 
problem of New York-New Jersey com- 
muter service. The State of New York 
has voted to create a permanent bi- 
State commission and the New Jersey 
Legislature is considering doing like- 
wise. The House should realize that the 
impact of this section of the bill will fall 
heavily on a relatively small geographi- 
cal area in the New York metropolitan 
area. The destruction of economic 
values through the hasty elimination of 
commuter rail service permitted under 
this bill in the northeastern New Jersey 
area will be staggering. Thousands of 
families have built their lives and their 
homes on the assumption that the rail- 
roads will continue to serve the public. 
The solution to the commuter problem 
is of course, a public responsibility and 
not solely a railroad problem but I am 
pleading for the adoption of this amend- 
ment in order to gain time for the com- 
pletion of the necessary plans to protect 
the innocent public. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I spoke on the 
rule earlier today I mentioned something 
about crippling amendments and that I 
hoped we would not adopt any amend- 
ments except those which the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
offered. 

I have the greatest of affection for the 
gentleman from Georgia. He is one of 
the most able and conscientious men in 
the House. We all agree on that. At 
the same time, may I ask the gentleman, 
did he offer this amendment in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is correct. This 
amendment was offered by me first to 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications. In subcommittee 
it failed of adoption by a small margin. 
It was then submitted to the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and it is my recollection that in 
the full committee the vote on rejection 
of the amendment was 11 to 8. 

I would like to say, if I may, to the 
gentleman from Illinois that my amend- 
ment is by no means considered by me, 
and so far as I know by any other per- 
son, as a crippling amendment. I would 
like to say to the distinguished gentle- 
man that it is my opinion and sincere 
belief that this amendment will 
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strengthen the bill in that it will give us 
a spread of 1 short year in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in co- 
operation with the State utility commis- 
sions, can make a joint study of this 
problem which I feel needs to be made. 
During the hearings on this bill we 
heard no testimony, to my recollection, 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that they considered section 4 
necessary or desirable or that they advo- 
cated its inclusion in the bill. On the 
contrary, we heard a spokesman for the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissions state that the utility 
and public service commissions through- 
out the United States are unanimous in 
opposing section 4 and in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In conclusion, 
may I say, Mr. Chairman, as much as I 
respect the gentleman, I do not think 
here in the closing minutes of debate in 
winding up this bill that we should be- 
come involved in something that the 
committee itself turned down once, and 
I hope that the gentleman’s amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTENÍ. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amount of time allocated to each of us is 
indicative of the speed with which we 
are moving in this field, which, in my 
judgment, in view of section 4, would 
change the historical pattern of railroad 
transportation in this country. We have 
always recognized the public interest in 
the service to be rendered by transporta- 
tion companies. In recent years we have 
provided millions and millions of dollars 
for feeder airlines on the basis that 
there was a public interest in giving area 
coverage or service to the people. If sec- 
tion 4 stays in the bill, it means that all 
of the service in practically each of your 
districts is left entirely up to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, because the State utility commis- 
sions no longer will have any say-so as 
to the service or rail lines operating 
interstate. Most of the service comes 
from railroads which are interstate. It 
is only infrequently in the average sec- 
tion of this country that you have a rail- 
road line or railroad company that 
operates solely intrastate, and sec- 
tion 4 says that, notwithstanding any 
order by any State regulating body, 
or any State constitution or law, the Fed- 
eral agency can restrict the stopping 
of any service on any interstate line in 
any State, and further offers no guide 
rule to restrain the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in any way. 

Mr. Chairman, I had expected to sup- 
port this bill, but unless section 4 is re- 
moved or modified I do not see how I can 
support this measure. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. YOUNGER]. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to make one statement. I lis- 
tened to all of the testimony that was 
presented. I think I attended every 
meeting of the subcommittee, and I want 
to say to you and say to you sincerely 
that unless this section of the bill is 
passed to correct the evils that now exist, 
we will not accomplish anything for the 
railroads. The reason why the railroads 
are before us today is the evil in the ex- 
isting act which we are trying to cor- 
rect with section 4. I sincerely hope 
you sustain the committee and leave sec- 
tion 4 in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleague from Georgia in support- 
ing his amendment. I acted as chair- 
man at most of the hearings on this bill. 
I would not support a proposition that 
I thought would deny needed relief to the 
railroads. I believe if we take the 
amendment of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia we will be in a position to work out 
some kind of a compromise whereby 
States rights will be protected and 
whereby commissions that have ad- 
mittedly done a good job, will be en- 
couraged to continue to do a good job; 
and also, whereby we can remedy some 
of the criticisms that have been leveled 
at some of the commissions that have 
refused to give railroads needed relief on 
proper petition. 

Mr. Chairman, I think undoubtedly if 
this amendment is not agreed to, when 
people in some locality want to protest, 
they are going to have to come all the 
way to Washington instead of going to 
their State capital. I think undoubtedly 
unless the gentleman’s amendment is 
agreed to we are going to have that con- 
dition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us recognize that the gentleman 
from Georgia has offered an amendment 
in all sincerity. However, I believe the 
action of the House today on the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of our 
committee has satisfied those people who 
may have objected to that particular 
portion of the bill to which our colleague 
from Georgia has objected. 

First of all, there was an objection on 
the part of some of the railroad brother- 
hoods. I have been informed very 
definitely that they approve the legisla- 
tion as it is now without the amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia. I know 
that some of the public service commis- 
sions of various States also had objected 
because they thought this would take 
away some of their rights. Speaking 
only for my State, I have been in con- 
stant touch with the chairman of our 
public ‘service commission in Indiana. 
He has read the legislation and says that 
he likes the House bill as it is written and 
is very much in agreement with it. 

Mr. Chairman, for those two reasons I 
think we have answered the objections 
that probably the gentleman from Geor- 
gia was concerned about. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the amendment will not be adopted. 
Coming from New England where we 
have 2 of our major roads in serious 
trouble—as to one of them, it is doubt- 
ful whether or not they can last the 
year—the adoption of the Flynt amend- 
ment will destroy the very core and heart 
of this bill, and you may well discount 
the effect of this bill. If the amendment 
is adopted, you will actually give the 
railroads no relief whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, reading from the re- 
port: 

Under the act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction over the com- 
plete abandonment of a line of track. The 
discontinuance or change of schedules of 
trains (without complete abandoning of the 
line of track over which they operate), how- 
ever, is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
interested States. Such local regulation of 
what has come to be a national problem has 
hampered the railroads from making some 
changes in their passenger train operations 
in line with changes in patronage, and has 
contributed greatly to the passenger deficit. 
Witnesses have not suggested that all State 
commissions have taken obstructive atti- 
tudes, but only that it has proved impos- 
sible to secure necessary relief in some 
States. * * * 

Because of this delay in authorizing, or 
absolute refusal to authorize, discontinuance 
of little-used services, it is proposed to add 
@ new section 13a to the act. 


That is the reason why we have this 
amendment in the bill today. I think if 
you are really going to do something for 
the railroads, you should vote against the 
amendment that has been offered, even 
though it has been offered in good faith. 
The great problem that they have is that 
they have not received enough coopera- 
tion from the public utility commissions 
in the various States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coan]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the REcorp prior 
to the adoption of the Harris amend- 
ment on page 9, line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] to conclude debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
tried to the best of my ability to explain 
clearly the provisions of this amend- 
ment. I appreciate the sincerity of the 
gentleman from Georgia, but in my 
humble judgment this would be a most 
crippling amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the shippers of this 
country are making up a deficit every 
year of over $700 million in losses in pas- 
senger service. There are certain areas 
in this country that are responsible, 
only limited areas, and we are trying to 
get at that particular problem and noth- 
ing else. I ask that the amendment be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FLYNT) there 
were—ayes 30, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALGER; On page 
1, line 7, strike out section 2. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
briefly recapitulate the material pre- 
sented earlier concerning why I am op- 
posed to section 2, and ask to strike it 
from the bill. 

First of all, this Government guar- 
anty of loans is a precedent, and, I hold, 
a bad one. Remember, this is the first 
time for Government loan guaranty for 
railroads. Here we go again on an emer- 
gency program. 

Further, it is only for five carriers, we 
are told, yet this section covers all the 
railroads. From all railroads, why not 
go to all carriers? 

This is called temporary, yet they are 
15-year loans. Is that temporary? 

There is no upper limit to the amount 
the Government can guarantee. Is not 
this loose language? 

The retroactive date is January 1, 1957, 
not the effective date or the enactment 
date of this bill. Why? 

There will be more governmental con- 
trol of railroads, not less. Think about 
the redtape involved, since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must do its job of 
safeguarding Government credit prop- 
erly. 

Other relief is needed to help these 
railroads, such as in tax matters, the 
elimination of the excise taxes. The 
railroads ought to help themselves. To 
recapitulate what I said earlier, when you 
total up the $241 million time paid for by 
the railroads but not worked, plus the 
$150 million for mileage that was shown 
to be run that was not run, plus nearly 
a possible $50 million of savings on in- 
juries, you have almost a half billion 
dollars of savings possible if the railroads 
will help us to help them. Featherbed- 
ding is part of that. Why guarantee it 
with Government credit? 

State help is needed, as many of you 
know. The States should play their part 
in reducing taxes and making more 
equitable other provisions so that the 
tickets and freight rates can be a little 
less. I say this is a good bill and that 
there is relief given in the other 5 sec- 
tions of the bill without section 2. 
Therefore, I suggest we strike section 2 
from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I voted to report this bill, but 
I have misgivings about the wisdom of 
enacting section 2 of the bill which pro- 
vides for federally guaranteed loans to 
the railroads. Surely, if we authorize 
Federal guaranty of loans to the railroad 
industry now we cannot logically deny 
this relief, assuming the need arises, to 
other common carriers, whether they be 
trucks, buses, water carriers, oil or gas 
pipelines, freight forwarders, sleeping- 
car companies, railway express, sched- 
uled airlines, telephone and telegraph 
companies, et cetera. 
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The need for providing guaranteed 
loans was shown to exist for only a few 
railroads, particularly in the New Eng- 
land region. Perhaps an equally acute 
need for such loans can be shown for 
certain individual truck or bus lines, 
water carriers, freight forwarders, or 
pipelines, I fear that if this legislation 
is enacted it won’t be very long before we 
are asked to guarantee the loans of other 
common carriers. 

My concern is that once we start this 
program of guaranteed loans, the car- 
riers, even Members of Congress, might 
be lulled into a feeling of complacency 
and paternalism rather than to give at- 
tention to rooting out the basic ills of 
the industry, which have occasioned the 
need for this financial help. The finan- 
cial guaranty is allegedly temporary. 
How temporary is 15 years, the length 
of these loans? 

I am not convinced that the railroad 
industry has done all it should to help 
itself before coming to the Federal Gov- 
ernment asking for help in the form of 
guaranteed loans. What have they done 
to reduce unnecessary expenses and 
featherbedding? I was very much sur- 
prised to find in wage statistics pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that for the calendar year 1957 
class I railroads paid approximately $241 
million compensation for time not 
worked. This amount does not include 
the time paid for but not worked of train 
and engine crews. I realize that some of 
this time paid for but not worked in- 
cludes vacation allowances, but it far 
from includes all so-called featherbed- 
ding, the exact amount of which I was 
unable to determine. 

Train and engine crews still operated 
under working rules established during 
the horse-and-buggy days when a 100- 
mile run in freight service constituted a 
day’s work. Statistics published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that class I railroads paid during 1957 
for 428 million miles which were not run. 
This constitutes over 9 percent of the 
mileage actually run, which would cor- 
respond roughly to $150 million during 
the year. . 

Does it not follow that the railroads 
should insist upon changes in working 
agreements with the employee repre- 
sentatives toward the end that this 
featherbedding be eliminated? I believe 
that it is in the best interest of the rail- 
way labor organizations to cooperate 
with the carriers in establishing fair and 
equitable working agreements which are 
geared to a more realistic appraisal of 
the relative status of the railroad indus- 
try as a common carrier. Railroad em- 
ployees themselves should recognize the 
fact that their wages must be paid out 
of revenues and that the more the rail- 
roads are saddled with unnecessary and 
burdensome expenses the higher the 
rates on freight and passengers will be. 

I suspect that the railroads to some 
extent have already priced themselves 
out of the market. That is why they are 
losing traffic, relatively speaking. And 
a loss of traffic inevitably means a loss of 
jobs for railroad employees. I under- 
stand that the number of employees in 
the railroad industry is now less than 
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825,000, which is the lowest level of em- 
ployment ever recorded for this industry. 

Next, class I railroads pay over $100 
million a year for injuries to persons, 
about 80 to 90 percent of it being paid 
for injuries to employees. Some carriers 
have excellent safety records. Other 
carriers have poor safety records. If a 
concerted drive were made to improve 
the safety on all carriers probably up to 
$50 million a year could be saved. 

In addition, the railroad industry can 
assist itself by eliminating as much as 
possible the duplication of services and 
facilities. It should consolidate termi- 
nals wherever possible. I understand 
that many millions of dollars can be 
saved by such consolidations. The in- 
dustry should become more aggressive 
in soliciting traffic. These are but sev- 
eral of the efforts railroads can make ta 
help themselves, before Government 
guaranteed loans are asked. 

The very provisions of this bill obviate 
the need for guaranteed loans. The rule 
of ratemaking has been liberalized. The 
railroads are given authority over the 
discontinuance of unprofitable interstate 
services of any train or ferry unless the 
ICC orders otherwise. The agricultural 
commodities exemption has been frozen 
so that there will no longer be a whittling 
away of regulated categories of traffic to 
the exempt status. The definition of 
private carriage by motor vehicle has 
been tightened so as to eliminate 
pseudoprivate carriage. These provi- 
sions should correct some of the basic 
troubles which have weakened the rail- 
roads financially. 

Further, there are other Federal Gov- 
ernment measures that will help legis- 
lation Congress should initiate. The 
wartime excise taxes on freight and pas- 
senger transportation can be repealed. 
Depreciation allowances can be liberal- 
ized. These Congressional actions would 
greatly help the railroads. 

It would seem to me that the States 
have equal responsibility with the Fed- 
eral Government in seeing to it that the 
common carrier system is maintained in 
a healthy condition. State laws which 
hamper the railroads or trucks from con- 
ducting economical and efficient service 
are a detriment to the carriers and the 
public generally. They unnecessarily 
increase the expenses of the carriers and 
ultimately result in increased rates and 
fares, which the public must pay. 

This bill offers relief without section 
2. When added to the provisions of this 
bill are, first, more economic and efficient 
operation by the railroads; second, 
the additional Federal corrective legis- 
lation herein mentioned, such as excise 
tax repeal; and, third, State tax and 
Service readjustment, the conclusion may 
well be that Government-guaranteed 
loans are premature and a most danger- 
ous precedent in the name of helping 
the railroads. By establishing through 
public credit the Government-guaran- 
teed loan before taking the other correc- 
tive action, we may perpetuate the very 
mistakes that now need correction. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked to the 
gentleman from Texas on several occa- 
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sions. I know how he feels about this 
particular section, and I know that what 
he has said is in-line with his philosophy 
generally about government, and I think 
all of us respect him for it. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee gave 
very serious consideration to this sec- 
tion. May I say the committee reluctant- 
ly arrived at the decision that this was 
absolutely necessary, if it were to do 
anything for the railroads which badly 
needed this type of help. The other five 
sections, I think, are to help all railroads, 
to help not only these in bad financial 
condition, but for the purpose of im- 
proving the railroads generally. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the gentle- 
man means to say the other provisions 
of this bill are to help all common 
carriers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true. I 
stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. It is to 
help all common carriers. But this 
particular section which has to do with 
the guaranteeing-of-loans provision is 
to help those particular railroads tha’ are 
in bad financial condition and cannot 
borrow money otherwise. We had at 
least two railroad presidents who testi- 
fied that their situation was immediate, 
urgent, and, if anything had to be done, 
it had to be done before the end of this 
session of the Congress. For that rea- 
son the committee came to the conclu- 
sion that this section was absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to preserve those rail- 
roads which need financial help immedi- 
ately. I think this section of the bill is 
good and it is badiy needed by these rail- 
roads that are in bad financial condition, 
and I urge that my colleagues will vote 
down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 


page 4, after line 17, insert a new subsection 
as follows: 


“ 


) For more than 90 percent of the 
unpaid principal and interest of any loan.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no testimony in the record and there 
is no information that the committee had 
which in any way gave us any under- 
standing or knowledge of what liability 
the Federal Government was assuming 
under this particular loan guaranty 
section. ‘The Senate bill originally had 
language which provided for an upper 
limitation of $750 million on the liability 
of the Federal Government. As most of 
the members of the committee know, the 
original bill also had a provision for an 
upward limit of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s liability under this bill of 90 per- 
cent of the amount of the loan, again in 
the interest of the taxpayers. Now, to 
go a step further, this will take in, with- 
out any safeguards in the bill that I can 
see at all, a tremendous number of loans 
and obligations which the railroads are 
going to incur with no opportunity for 
statutory supervision by the Congress. 
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The only thing that we will get is that 
we are going to be placing the Federal 
Treasury and the Federal taxpayers at 
the mercy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and at the mercy of the rail- 
roads and the lending institutions. The 
reason behind this amendment is simple. 
First of all, I seek by this amendment to 
place a definite responsibility on the 
loaning institutions to make sure that 
the loans which they make under this 
bill and which will be guaranteed by the 
Federal Government will be sound and 
safe. If you do not include this amend- 
ment in the bill, the danger is this, that 
a railroad can go out and make loans of 
almost any sort with the blind reliance 
of both the railroad and of the lending 
agency on the credit of the Federal 
Government. 

I am going to make this statement, 
and I defy anyone to challenge it: This 
is not a guaranty section, It is a surety 
section. It is denominated as a “guar- 
anty,” but the lawyers among us will 
say that this is a surety. The Federal 
Government puts itself in the position 
of one who is a principal, obligated to 
the lender of the money, and we assume 
obligation for the payment of the money. 
All a lending institution has to do is to 
say, “We are going to hold the Govern- 
ment responsible.” 

If you impose on a loaning institution 
the responsibility of taking only 10 per- 
cent of the loan, you will make sure that 
those loans are made safe and secure in 
the best interests of the taxpayers that 
you and I represent. No other Federal 
guaranty of this nature has been in the 
amount of 100 percent. The only Fed- 
eral guaranties of a greater amount 
have been those in the type of insurance 
loans. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL, Mr. Chairman, I associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman, and it is 
well for us to consider the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government. If agen- 
cies lending money are not willing to 
assume a 10-percent risk, it seems to me 
foolhardy for the United States Govern- 
ment to pick up the tab. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
has expired. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention 
to take the full time. I offered a simi- 
lar amendment in the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I be- 
lieve it lost by one vote. I do believe 
this is a good amendment. The only 
precedent we have had as far as these 
loans are concerned was in the last Con- 
gress for local-service air carriers, in 
which we limited those loans to 90 per- 
cent. I believe this is a good amendment, 
and I would like to see it adopted. I 
want to congratulate the chairman of 
our committee and the members of the 
subcommittee on the very outstanding 
job they have done in preparing this 
legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely hope that this amendment does 
not prevail. We put such a limitation 
on the small airline guaranteed loans 
bill and we find that the 10-percent pro- 
vision which the carriers themselves had 
to make up was such a requirement that 
they could not meet it, and therefore 
they have not been able to get the full 
benefit of the loan provision which we 
provided for them. If you put this kind 
of restriction or limitation on the legis- 
lation, it may well be that the railroad 
which needs it most, and for whom this 
provision is provided, cannot take ad- 
vantage of it and maintain the service, 
because it cannot supply the other 10 
percent to go along with it. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DINGELL) there 
were—ayes 10, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 4, after line 17, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Unless the Commission is of the opinion 
that the prospective earning power of the 
applicant carrier, together with the char- 
acter and value of the security pledged, if 
any, furnish reasonable assurance of the ap- 
plicant’s ability to repay the loan within 
the time fixed therefor and reasonable pro- 
tection to the United States.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, again 
I want to say I am sorry to take so much 
time on Friday afternoon when we are 
all anxious to get home, but I want to 
say to my colleagues this: This is one 
of the largest responsibilities that the 
Federal Government is going to take on 
of an economic nature this year aside 
from foreign aid. I think, therefore, 
it is high time you took a look at this 
from the standpoint of seeing that your 
taxpayers and my taxpayers are pro- 
tected in the matter of taking on great 
responsibilities in which they have no 
say, and of a nature which is inherently 
hazardous and which will result in the 
Federal Government’s assuming tremen- 
dous obligations, as all of us are aware. 

The language of this amendment I 
took from the bill offered by Senator 
SMATHERS of Florida. As everyone in this 
Chamber knows, Senator SMATHERS has 
worked long and hard to get a bill 
through the Senate, and Senator SMATH- 
ERS was particularly careful to see to it 
that it was in the print of the bill which 
I have, S. 3778. 

This is the language: It guarantees 
that no loan will be guaranteed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
less the Commission is of the opinion 
that several things are true: First, that 
the prospective earning power of the ap- 
plicant carrier together with the char- 
acter and the value of the security 
pledged, if any, furnish reasonable as- 
surance of the applicant’s ability to 
repay the loan within a reasonable time; 
that is, within the time fixed therefor. 
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The second thing it guarantees is that 
the United States is protected. 

This is just good, sound, sensible busi- 
ness practice. I have been told by col- 
leagues on the committee that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is going 
to do exactly this anyway. If they are 
going to do it anyway, there is no ob- 
jection then, to seeing to it that this is 
done by legislative fiat, and we expect 
them to do it. Let us put it in the bill 
that we expect them to do it. 

Let us look at this a little further. 
Two and six-tenths billion dollars is the 
amount of the debt of the railroads of 
this country today. There are a num- 
ber of them that are in bad financial 
shape. Those that are in bad financial 
shape are the ones who would take ad- 
vantage of this. Thus the danger is 
multiplied as to the liability of your 
taxpayers and mine. In addition to that, 
the amount of liability which we can 
assume is practically unlimited. Senator 
SMATHERS seemed to feel that $750 mil- 
lion was not an unreasonable liability 


‘to expect the Federal Government to as- 


sume under this particular section. 

I think the only thing we can do in the 
interest of protecting our people is to 
see to it that this language is in the bill. 
Once this gets to the Senate, frankly, 
they will insist on having this feature 
as part of the bill when the matter goes 
to conference. This matter is certainly 
going to conference. This language 
will hurt no one. It will only guarantee 
that your taxpayers and your constitu- 
ents, my taxpayers and my constituents, 
are fully protected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 4, after line 17, insert a new subsection 
as follows: 

“Unless the Commission is of the opinion 
that the applicant carrier is not in need of 
reorganization of its capital structure.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice now that the House has turned down 
two amendments to protect the taxpay- 
ers of this country. I have no doubt but 
what the House will turn this one down. 


But I want you to know what you are’ 


voting against when you vote against my 
amendment. If and when we find that 
the taxpayers and the people of this 
country have assumed a tremendous lia- 
bility, I do not want anybody in the 
House of Representatives to come up to 
me and say: “John, I did not know what 
was going to happen,” because I will tell 
you “I told you so.” 

This is the weakest amendment of the 
three, This amendment sorts the sheep 
from the goats. This amendment will 
guarantee only one thing, that we will 
not be lending money or will not be 
guaranteeing loans of money to carriers 
whose capital structure is in need of re- 
organization. 

What does that mean? Lets see what 
it is in the language of a layman. We 
are not going to be guaranteeing any 
loans to bankrupt railroads. ‘This sorts 
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the railroads which are able to make 
ends meet and able to operate out from 
the others in the industry. We are not 
going to buy any dead horses. If you 
are in favor of buying dead horses for 
your taxpayers and mine you go ahead 
and vote against the amendment. Iin- 
tend to vote for this amendment. 

Very frankly, I aim to be around to 
remind my colleagues in a few years “I 
told you so” because you are assuming 15 
years responsibility for loans which were 
made since the first of January 1957. 
There is no legislative expression in this 
bill whatsoever setting up any intelligent 
standards for any safety in the assump- 
tion of the risk which we are going to 
assume. It is very liable to be a very 
big one and you and I here as Members 
of Congress, as representatives of our 
people back home, are very liable to be 
pretty sore if you do not at least take 
this minimum amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the gentleman from Michigan 
in offering this amendment, as well as 
the others which he has offered, but it 
is another one of these crippling amend- 
ments and I ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DINGELL) there 
were—ayes 10, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland: On page 12, line 1, strike out all 
of line 1. 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I can assure my fellow mem- 
bers on the committee that I fully real- 
ize the lateness of the hour, and I sup- 
pose no one here is more eager to get 
away from the Hill at this time than 
I am. But, I would appreciate it very 
much if you would listen to me very 
briefly, because this amendment that I 
have been trying to get to the floor most 
of the afternoon is not going to wreck 
anybody as far as the transportation 
world is concerned, but it might well 
wreck some of your constituents and 
undoubtedly might wreck some of mine. 
And, I do not believe it is a crippling 
amendment, as was referred to by the 
gentleman from Illinois and others. 

In a word, it involves the retention at 
the present time of the exemption that 
is given to frozen fruits and vegetables 
as an agricultural commodity and does 
not in this legislation alter the situation 
that has historically developed. When 
this legislation was first considered by 
the various committees of the other 
body and of this House there was an 
effort to take all frozen foods out of the 
agricultural exemption category, and 
studies were made with respect to poul- 
try, with respect to seafood, and also 
even just the last few minutes wool was 
included in this new legislation that will 
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affect so drastically the people in the 
small areas. Now, if this language is 
retained in the bill, it will have the effect 
of crippling a lot of the small food 
processors that are in areas where they 
are not served by railroads or where the 
railroad travel is not adequate to carry 
the small quantities they have. If this 
remains in the bill, the farmers who are 
dependent on those food processers for 
their outlet, for their asparagus, their 
beans, or their corn, or their straw- 
berries, or whatever it may be, will be 
seriously damaged. This language is 
claimed to be very detrimental by all of 
the small producers I have had contact 
with, and why in legislation of this 
magnitude, in order to help somebody 
without helping them very much, should 
we cripple an important part of our 
agricultural setup? Now, can anybody 
tell me what the difference is? Why 
should there be an exemption for frozen 
poultry, which I fully approve of, which 
is badly needed, and the Department of 
Agriculture so indicated, but what is the 
difference between frozen poultry or 
frozen seafood and frozen berries and 
frozen vegetables? The Department of 
Agriculture is making a full study of 
this matter. The data has been brought 
in, but it has not been evaluated. With- 
in the next 30 days I anticipate they will 
make some report about frozen vege- 
tables and frozen fruits, the same as 
they have made about frozen fish and 
frozen poultry. 

I sincerely ask you not to legislate in 
this big measure something that is 
rather trivial as far as this act is con- 
cerned but might be very far reaching 
as far as an important segment of our 
agricultural and food processing world 
is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will sup- 
port my amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments to 
the bill close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has considered this problem 
that the amendment refers to. I think 
we recognize it is a rather important 
matter. It is one that we have under- 
taken to resolve in a way that would be 
in the best interests of the industry in- 
volved as well as of the transportation 
system and the people of this country. 
I feel that the consideration that has 
been given to this problem by this com- 
mittee impels me to ask the House to 
disapprove the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland, and I ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, T rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MILLER]. I would like to caution many 
of the Members of the House who come 
from agricultural areas and who have in 
their Districts small plants engaged in 
the processing of fruits and vegetables, 
that they may not realize how seriously 
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this bill affects agricultural marketing 
and their constituents. 

As the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MLLER] has said, there has been an ex- 
emption provided under the Motor Car- 
rier Act for agricultural commodities. 
This bill will take that exemption away 
to the extent that it applies to frozen 
fruits, berries and vegetables. 

I should like respectfully to ask the 
Chairman of the committee if he can 
possibly explain why the exemption for 
frozen poultry and frozen fish should be 
retained in the bill—while the same bill 
takes away the exemption for frozen 
fruits and vegetables. I should like to 
call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is violently opposed to this change 
in the law proposed in this bill, and that 
a study is now being made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on this very 
subject. It would seem that we should 
at least wait until that study is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the 
committee to adopt the amendment and 
thereby retain the exemption. I would 
ask the Chairman to reply to my in- 
oe if he will. 

. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, to an- 
E "the gentleman’s question, it was 
necessary to solve this problem some 
way. The only way we could do it would 
be to take what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had determined should be 
the exemption and chop it off right there, 
with the exception of the amendments 
that have been adopted here. That is 
precisely the reason; because there are 
so many of these things, it had gone so 
far beyond what was ever intended by 
the Congress, we had to use some kind 
of formula, and this was the formula 
that was used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland) there were ayes 56, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GuBSER: On 
page 12, line 1, strike out line 1 and insert 
“frozen fruits in carload lots, frozen berries 
in carload lots, frozen vegetables in carload 
lots.” 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not relish the position I am placed in 
this afternoon but I am paid $22,500 a 
year to represent the Tenth District of 
California. The frozen food industry, 
one of the largest industries in that Dis- 
trict, will not consider the fact that it is 
Friday afternoon and excuse me for not 
trying to right what will be a grievous 
wrong. 

This is not a crippling amendment; in 
fact, all it does is help a crippled indus- 
try to get on its feet. The railroads are 
not at all interested in refrigerated ship- 
ments in less than carload lots, so it will 
not hurt the railroads. 

All this does is restore the existing 
exemption for frozen fruits, berries, and 
vegetables in less than carload lots. It 
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does not do anything about carload lots. 
Would you like it if you were in business 
and had your capital invested in a 
frozen food plant, and day after day to 
your desk there came orders from west 
of Chicago—I am speaking of California 
now—for less than carload lots and you 
had to turn those orders down because 
you had no means of shipping them? 

Let me tell you that when the exemp- 
tion was not in existence I appealed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
repeatedly, applications were made re- 
peatedly, and not one single franchise 
was offered for less than carload lots; 
and the frozen food shippers in the 
Tenth District of California can still not 
accept those orders. 

If you do not adopt this amendment, 
I maintain that the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
remain the same. There will be no new 
franchises for less than carload ship- 
ments, and we will continue to turn 
down this business which is so very much 
needed by a very sick industry at this 
time. 

I would appreciate your “aye” vote, 
because it will not hurt the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] to close debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Chairman has just said, we are closing 
debate on this important legislation. 
May I take this occasion to thank the 
members of this committee, particularly 
the members of our Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, who 
have given so much of their time and 
effort. I also thank my distinguished 
colleagues for the fine compliment they 
have paid me this afternoon, which I 
doubt very seriously I deserve. 

The gentleman has offered an amend- 
ment along the same lines as the one we 
just voted down, but the amendment 
offered here has to do with certain types 
of frozen foods. Why, after this type 
of product has gone through processing, 
is it entitled to consideration that other 
processed foods and commodities are not 
entitled to? 

The gentleman says that transporta- 
tion facilities will be cut off if his 
amendment does not pass. That is not 
so. The bill provides for grandfather 
rights so those common or contract car- 
riers by motor vehicle which are now 
engaged in the transportation of these 
commodities. They will be permitted to 
continue the service they are now per- 
forming. Therefore, this industry would 
not be hindered or hampered in any 
way. 

I ask this Committee to consider all 
these problems and to try to meet them 
for the best interests of the American 
people who are to be served thereby, and 
to try to improve our transportation 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be voted down, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Gusser]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, it is 
essential that a strong railway system 
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be maintained in this country. We have 
discovered that it is necessary in time 
of peace and vitally essential in time of 
war. For too long now, our regulation 
of the railroads has not kept pace with 
developments of a rapidly changing 
world. Therefore, it is desirable to sup- 
port this legislation. 

Provided with proper legislative au- 
thority, the railways can then proceed 
to work out their own salvation. I think 
the legislation here under consideration 
gives the necessary authority and incen- 
tive to this important segment of our 
economy. 

Many people are concerned with the 
well-being of our railroads. Of course, 
everyone in this country is indirectly; 
more directly involved are employees, 
management, stockholders, suppliers and 
users of these lines. Their interest and 
well-being must and are being con- 
sidered. 

While this legislation is not the whole 
answer to the solution of the railroads’ 
plight, it is a long step in the right direc- 
tion and I think should be supported. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to register my approval of the 
bill H. R. 12832, which would amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
strengthen and improve our Nation's 
common carrier surface transportation 
system so that it may better fulfill its 
role in meeting the transportation needs 
of the Nation’s expanding economy and 
the requirements of national defense. 

The measure is designed to aid the 
country’s surface transportation net- 
work. I hope it will work out to the satis- 
faction of all concerned with aid for our 
transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that most 
carriers are in favor of the measure and 
have ironed out any existing differences. 
Isupport its passage. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
again voice my support of the repeal of 
the 3 percent Federal excise tax on 
freight transportation. 

It is common knowledge that one of 
the most vital of our industries, the rail- 
roads, is faced with a serious economic 
crisis. The plight of the railroads is of 
importance to the welfare of our Na- 
tion’s business. It is obvious the repeal 
of this wartime excise tax will help to 
give the railroads an opportunity to 
eliminate their financial problems. 

In addition, the other common car- 
riers can improve their business activ- 
ities by the removal of the tax. 

This tax tends to weaken our national 
defense establishment since our trans- 
portation system is the backbone of our 
country’s defense. 

It represents a pyramiding tax bur- 
den upon the taxpayer. Its elimination 
will serve as a stimulant to the general 
economy. All segments of business are 
affected by commerce. 

To repeal this wartime excise tax will 
be of vital importance to the farmers of 
Kansas and the movement of their com- 
modities to market. 

I believe that elimination of this bur- 
den on freight transportation will in the 
end result be of benefit to the taxpayer. 
The loss of revenue is minor compared 
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to the potential increase in economic ac- 
tivity resulting in better job security and 
in improved employment opportunities 
for the entire transportation industry. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this rule and in support 
of the legislation embodied in H. R. 
12832. It is essential that we take many 
of the steps made possible by this meas- 
ure in order to alleviate the plight of 
our railroads. 

No single asset of our Nation is more 
vital to our security and the future 
prosperity of the United States than our 
railroads. We have the largest system 
in the world, but unless action is taken 
soon, it may deteriorate under our very 
eyes. 

There should be no question about the 
need for aiding our railroads at this 
time. On every side there are manifes- 
tations of the slow but sure destruction 
of this vital means of transportation. It 
has been brought home forcefully to me 
by presentations by numerous groups in 
my District and in my State. 

The measure reported by the commit- 
tee is a studied program evolved after 
several years of investigation. I agree 
with some of my colleagues in their mis- 
givings about certain specific provisions 
of this measure, but Iam convinced that 
its overall objectives are sound. And I 
feel the need is so pressing that it should 
be enacted into law. 

At a time when we must bend every 
effort to maintain our economy and our 
defenses on a high and even keel, it 
would be foolhardy to ignore the prob- 
lems of the railways. If we remain 
mute, we may shortly be in the position 
of not only cutting the lifeblood of the 
railways, but in the long run of stran- 
gling our economy and ourselves. 

It is absolutely essential that the rail- 
roads keep running. This bill repre- 
sents a reasonably sound way to accom- 
plish that. It deserves our approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 12832) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
608, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 348, nays 2, not voting 80, as 
follows: 

[Roll No, 111] 


YEAS—348 
Abernethy Derounian Kilburn 
Adair Devereux Kilday 
Addonizio Diggs Kilgore 
Albert Dingell King 
Alexander Dixon Kirwan 
Alger Dollinger Kitchin 
Allen, Calif. Donohue Knox 
Allen, tl, Dooley Knutson 
Andersen, Dorn, N. Y. Krueger 
H. Carl Dorn, S.C. Lafore 
Andrews Dowdy Laird 
Arends Doyle Landrum 
Ashley Durham Lane 
Ashmore Dwyer Lankford 
Auchincloss Elliott LeCompte 
Avery Everett Lennon 
Ayres Evins Lesinski 
Balley Fallon Libonati 
Baker Farbstein Lipscomb 
Baldwin Fascell McCormack 
Baring Feighan McCulloch 
Barrett Fenton McDonough 
Bates Fisher McFall 
Baumhart Flynt McGovern 
Beamer Fogarty McGregor 
Beckworth Forand McIntosh 
Belcher Ford McMillan 
Bennett, Fla. Forrester McVey 
Bennett, Mich, Fountain Macdonald 
Berry azier 
Betts Frelinghuysen Mack, Il. 
Blatnik Friedel Mack, Wash, 
Blitch Fulton Madden 
Boggs Garmatg Magnuson 
Boland Gary Mahon 
Bolling Gathings Mailliard 
Bolton Gavin Marshall 
Bonner George Matthews 
Bosch Granahan Meader 
Bow Grant Merrow 
Boykin Gray Metcalf 
Boyle Green, Oreg. Michel 
Bray Green, Miller, Calif, 
Breeding Griffin Miller, Md, 
Brooks, La Griffiths 
Brooks, Tex. Gross Minshall 
Broomfield Gubser Mitchell 
Brown, Ga. Hagen Morgan 
Brown, Mo. Haley Morrison 
Brown,Ohio Halleck Moss 
Brownson Harden Mumma 
Broyhill Hardy Murray 
Budge Harris Natcher 
Burleson Harrison, Nebr. Neal 
Bush Harrison, Va, Nicholson 
Byrd Harvey imitz 
Byrne, Ill Haskell Nix 
Byrne, Pa Healey Norblad 
Byrnes, Wis. Hemphill O'Brien, Ill. 
Canfield Henderson O'Brien, N. Y. 
Cannon Herlong O'Hara, Ill 
Carnahan Heselton O'Hara, s 
Carrigg O’Konski 
Ceder Hiestand O'Neill 
Chamberlain Hill Ostertag 
Chelf Hoeven Passman 
Chenoweth Hoffman Patman 
Chiperfiela Holland Patterson 
Christopher Holmes Pelly 
Church Holt Perkins 
Clark Holtzman Pfost 
Clevenger Horan Philbin 
Coad Hosmer Pilcher 
Coffin Huddleston Pillion 
Collier Hull Poage 
Cooley Hyde Poft 
Corbett Ikard Polk 
Coudert Jackson Porter 
Cretella Jarman Powell 
ham, Jennings Price 
Iowa Jensen Quie 
Cunningham, Johansen Rabaut 
Nebr. Johnson Ray 
Curtin Jonas Reed 
Curtis, Mo. Jones, Ala Rees, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn, Jones, Mo, Reuss 
Dawson, Ill. Juda Rhodes, Pa, 
Dawson, Utah Karsten Riley 
Delaney Kearns Rivers 
Dennison Keating Roberts 
t Kee Robison, N, Y, 
Denton Kelly, N. Y. Robsion, Ky, 


Rodino Simpson, Pa. Vi 
Rogers, Fla. Sisk Van Pelt 
Rogers, Mass. Smith, Calif., Van Zandt 
Rogers, Tex, Smith, Kans. Vinson 
Rooney Smith, Miss. Vorys 
Rutherford Smith, Va Vursell 
Santangelo Spence Walter 
Saund Springer Watts 
Saylor Staggers Weaver 
Schenck Stauffer Westland 
Scherer Sullivan Wharton 
Schwengel ‘Taber Whitener 
Scott, N.C. Taylor Widnall 
Scott, Pa. ‘Teague, Fex Wier 
Scrivner Teller Wigglesworth 
Scudder Tewes Willis 
Seeley-Brown Thomas Wilson, Ind 
Selden Thompson, La, Withrow 
Sheehan Thompson, N. J.Wolverton 
Shelley Thompson, Tex. Wright 
Sheppard Thomson, Wyo. Yates 
Si Tollefson Young 
Sikes Tuck Younger 
Siler Uliman Zablocki 
Simpson, Ill. Utt Zelenko 
NAYS—2 
Osmers Whitten 
NOT VOTING—80 
Abbitt Gregory Moulder 
Anderson, Gwinn Multer 
Mont, Hale Norrell 
Anfuso Hays, Ark Preston 
Aspinall Hays, Ohio Prouty 
Barden Hébert Radwan 
Bass, N.H Hillings Rains 
Bass, Tenn. Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Becker James Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bentley Jenkins Riehiman 
Buckley Kean Robeson, Va, 
Kearney Rogers, Colo. 
Celler Keogh Roosevelt 
Colmer Kluczynski Sadlak 
Cramer Latham St. George 
Curtis, Mass. Loser Shuford 
e McCarthy Steed 
Davis, Ga McIntire Talle 
Dellay Martin Teague, Calif. 
Dies Mason Thornberry 
Eberharter May Trimble 
Edmondson Miller, Nebr Udall 
Engle Miller, N. Y. Wainwright 
Fino Montoya Williams, Miss. 
Flood Moore Williams, N. Y. 
Glenn Morano Wilson, Calif. 
Gordon Morris Winstead 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Barden with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
Shire. 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Becker. 
Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Glenn. 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Kean. 

Holifield with Mrs. St. George. 

Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Fino. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Moore. 

Hays of Ohio with Mr. Morano. 
Gregory with Mr. Cramer. 

Anderson of Montana with Mr. Prouty. 
Colmer with Mr. Dague. 

Dies with Mr. Wainwright. 

Engle with Mr. Talle. 

Gordon with Mr. Teague of California. 
Norrell with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 
Steed with Mr. Latham. 

Shuford with Mr. McIntire. 

, Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Curtis of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Sadlak. 
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Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Kearney. 
Mr, Morris with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Mr. Moulder with Mr. James. 
ram Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Jenk- 


Mr. Thornberry with Mr. May. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Williams of New 
York. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Riehlman. 
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Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Reece of 
‘Tennessee. 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Burdick. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the body of the 
Record prior to the vote on the trans- 
portation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE JAMES L. McCONAUGRY, 
JR. 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and saddened this morning to 
learn of the tragic airplane crash at 
Westover Air Base in Massachusetts 
which took the lives of 15 persons, in- 
cluding 6 newsmen. 

Among the journalists who died in 
this accident was one well-known and 
respected on Capitol Hill and one of 
whom. we in the Connecticut delegation 
have been especially proud. He is James 
L. McConaughy, Jr., chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau for Time and Life maga- 
zines. 

Jim McConaughy covered the Hill 
from 1951 to 1957 as Congressional and 
political reporter for Time. He was a 
trusted, respected, and highly knowledg- 
able expert, with a boundless number of 
friends. In September last year, he was 
promoted to bureau chief, but even with 
his new responsibilities, he managed to 
get back to the Hill whenever he could. 

Jim McConaughy was the son of a 
great Governor of Connecticut, the late 
Dr. James L. McConaughy, who was also 
a friend and associate of mine. The 
son conducted himself throughout his 
all-too-short life in a way that would 
have made his father proud had he 
lived on to see Jim’s career develop. 

Jim McConaughy was born in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, August 26, 1915. He was 
graduated from Deerfield Academy in 
1932 and from Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut—where his father was once 
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president—in 1936. He received an hon- 
orary M. A. at Wesleyan in 1956. He 
was a Phi Beta Kappa. He started his 
journalism career as a police reporter 
for the Washington Post in 1937 and 
1938, joined Time, Inc., in 1938, and 
worked as a reporter and writer in New 
York, Chicago, Ottawa, and Seattle. 
During the war he served in the Philip- 
pines and North China as a captain in 
the Marine Corps Air Intelligence. 

Jim was the father of four fine chil- 
dren. To his bereaved wife and family 
in particular, and to his universe of 
friends and associates in general, his un- 
timely death is a tragic loss. I know all 
of the Members of this body will want 
to join in expressing the sense of sorrow 
and loss that we all feel. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague from the 
Fourth District of Connecticut {Mr. 
Morano], and in the grief which has 
overcome all of us emanating from this 
morning's report of the 15 persons, in- 
cluding 6 newsmen, who were killed in 
the Westover Field, Mass., takeoff. 

During the years that Jim Mc- 
Conaughy covered Capitol Hill, it also 
was my pleasure to infrequently chat 
with him in the Speaker’s lobby about 
the news of the day, but invariably our 
conversations ended about our families 
since his father was a well-known figure 
in Connecticut having been president of 
Wesleyan University for some 19 years 
and Governor of Connecticut and known 
nationally for his heretofore unreported 
activity in behalf of our Government 
during World War II. 

A week ago Tuesday, I saw Jim’s 
mother and his sister Phoebe at the Re- 
publican State Convention and they, as 
on previous occasions, inevitably got 
around to talking about Jim's activities 
in Washington and I always deemed it a 
genuine pleasure to give assurances of 
his continued progress and of the admi- 
ration that the Members of the House 
had for his ability, impartiality, and 
generally being a grand fellow. 

The airborne commander of the flight 
who also perished in the accident was 
Brig. Gen. Donald W. Saunders, com- 
mander of the 57th Air Division, West- 
over AFB. He was a distinguished mili- 
tary man who graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in June 1938, 
and during World War II flew 25 combat 
missions totaling 350 combat hours in 
the Pacific theater. He held the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross with 2 Oak 
Leaf Clusters, the Bronze Star, and the 
Air Medal with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters. 
General Saunders was well known as 
a speaker on the defense of the north- 
east area and one of his last appearances 
in this capacity was before the Con- 
necticut Public Expenditures Council’s 
annual meeting on June 12, 1958. His 
loss and the loss of all his men is a seri- 
ous blow to our Strategic Air Command, 
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Eighth Air Force, and I am sure I speak 
for all of us in extending sympathy to 
the families of each of the military and 
to the families of the newspapermen who 
were accompanying them on what no 
doubt would have been the composite 
part of new record-breaking nonstop per- 
formances of which the preceding planes 
ean at this very moment boast. 


VETERANS—EQUAL 
CONSIDERATION 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s veterans, together with their 
families, comprise more than 40 per- 
cent of the total population of the 
United States. The 85th Congress has 
enacted legislation which, taken as a 
whole, will vitally affect these 22,700,- 
000 living American veterans. 

By a vote of 389 to 2, the House passed 
H. R. 11077 to incorporate the Veterans 
of World War I. Previous legislation 
had already incorporated Civil War Vet- 
erans’ and Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans’ Organizations, and under this 
bill, we men who fought in World War 
I to preserve and defend our country 
will be able to keep alive our own iden- 
tity. The friendships that have sprung 
from a common experience will be 
strengthened. Of even greater impor- 
tance, however, is the fact that we will 
now be represented by an organization 
exclusively our own in all legislation 
concerning veterans of 1917 and 1918, 
their dependents and widows. A na- 
tional charter will not only bind us to- 
gether, but will offer a channel through 
which our problems and needs can be 
made known and remedied. 

Other laws enacted, now in effect, and 
extending to all veterans, increase the 
rates of compensation for service con- 
nected disabilities with additional com- 
pensation granted because of depend- 
ents. Among its provisions the general 
housing act lowers the minimum down- 
payments required for FHA housing, ex- 
tends the loan-guaranty program for 
2 years, from July 25, 1958, and author- 
ized the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to set an interest rate not in ex- 
cess of 434 percent. The amount avail- 
able for each individual direct loan is 
increased from $10,000 to $13,500. 

To date, American veterans have, due 
to Congressional legislation, received 
many richly deserved benefits. Approxi- 
mately $6 million veterans hold GI in- 
surance policies, valued at nearly $44 
billion. VA operates 173 hospitals for 
the care of ill and disabled veterans. 
On any average day, VA’s patient load 
approached 115,000 with the yearly av- 
erage running to nearly half-a-million. 
More than 10 million veterans so far 
have been trained under the 4 educa- 
tional programs, 4 times the total en- 
roliments.in every college and university 
in the United States. Through this ad- 
ditional education, veterans have be- 
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come better prepared to exercise their 
civic responsibility and have added to 
our stockpile of trained manpower. 


SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS AN 
OVERHAULING 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years it has been my belief that 
the Congress has a solemn responsibility 
to see that none of our elderly citizens 
are forced to live out their lives in pov- 
erty, hardship or deprivation. Yet a look 
at the record of our present social-secu- 
rity program clearly reveals that we are 
not facing up to the needs of millions of 
our citizens, and that a comprehensive 
and far-reaching revision of that pro- 
gram is long overdue. 

We now have almost 15 million people 
in the United States aged 65 or over, and 
our elderly population is increasing over 
three times as rapidly as the rest of our 
adult population. There is no question 
but that the elderly are becoming an 
ever-increasing percentage of our total 
population, but the income figures for 
the group aged 65 and over are absolute- 
ly appalling. 

Recent figures of the Bureau. of Cen- 
sus indicate that the total family income 
of 15 percent of our multiple-person 
families, where the head of the house is 
65 or over, is less than $1,000; 40 per- 
cent of these families are struggling to 
exist on less than $2,000. Mr. Speaker, 
how can families of 2 and 3 and more 
people—many of whom are victims of 
circumstances completely beyond their 
control—manage to subsist with any 
kind of decency at this kind of income 
level? 

And the figures for elderly individuals 
living alone are even more distressing. 
Fifty-seven percent of these individuals, 
age 65 or over, subsist on $1,000 or less; 
85 percent on $2,000 or less. As far as 
I am concerned, this is not a standard 
of living consistent with the kind of re- 
ward we would like to believe America 
holds out to those who have earned a 
rest from toil in their later years. 

To my way of thinking, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for citizens of this great 
land to live in misery and poverty, most 
of which results from illness, constant 
decreases in purchasing power caused by 
inflation, and other cuch circumstances 
over which our elderly people have little 
or no control. Justice requires the elimi- 
nation of this sorry situation. Sound 
economics likewise demands the raising 
of these substandard living conditions. 

But the challenge to us is more than 
justice alone, and more than sound eco- 
nomics. We live in a critical moment in 
history, when our system is being totally 
challenged on every front. As a great 
freedom-loving republic, we are cham- 
pioning the cause of democracy as a way 
of life, and during the course of the next 
few years, the one-third of the world’s 
people who are as yet uncommitted will 
make their choice between our demo- 
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cratic way of life and the way of life of 
the totalitarians. Our fate as a nation- 
will depend in no small measure on the 
choice they make. We must, therefore, 
present a crystal-clear picture of a so- 
ciety not only able but willing to face up 
to the needs of all of our people, and I 
sincerely hope that actions can be taken, 
and now, to remedy some of the most 
pressing problems of our elderly citizens. 


OUR FARMERS WANT FREEDOM 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for- 
tunately for the American farmer, the 
House of Representatives has defeated 
the attempt of Democratic New Dealers 
to force through the passage of a 
bill which Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson himself called a political hodge- 
podge, and which Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
= branded as a complete monstros- 

y. 

In a statement issued June 23, 1958, 
Mr. Shuman said that passage of this 
New Deal-type legislation would set 
agriculture back 25 years. And I 
would like to quote a little further from 
Mr. Shuman’s statement, because as the 
head of the Nation’s largest farm group 
I know he has the best interests of our 
farmers uppermost in his mind. Mr, 
Shuman had this to say: 

The House committee has failed to come 
up with what farmers need most—a long- 
term program designed to free them from 
Government regulation, let them run their 
own farms, and allow them to improve their 
incomes through their own management de- 
cisions. 

The House bill goes in the opposite di- 
rection, It offers farmers more quotas, more 
taxes, more Government regulations. In 
our opinion, this can only mean less oppor- 
tunity and lower net incomes for farmers. 


If there is anything that the farmers 
in my 17th Ohio District do not want, 
Mr. Speaker, it is more quotas, more 
controls, more Government regulation, 
In my 1958 questionnaire poll on na- 
tional issues, 64 percent of all the farm- 
ers who responded voted for the re- 
moval of all Federal controls on farm 
products. Since then, many individual 
farmers have written or spoken to me 
about this problem of excessive Federal 
controls, and just this week I have re- 
ceived a wire from the vice president 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau, who farms in 
our District, urging that I oppose this 
so-called omnibus farm bill as unsound 
farm legislation. 

I did oppose it, Mr. Speaker, as I will 
continue to oppose all legislation in the 
future which attempts to tie the hands 
of our farmers who have always been 
the strong, independent backbone of our 
economy. To attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of the freedom-loving farmer by 
heaping upon him more and more Goy- 
ernment controls will never work, Mr. 
Speaker. We have found that out the 
hard way, and I hope we have learned 
the lesson well. 
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The Democratic Party is in the ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress, Mr. 
Speaker. I cannot predict what action 
they will take now to provide a really 
sound program for our farmers, but I 
sincerely hope that steps will be taken 
immediately to get our farm program 
rolling in the right direction—away from 
Federal controls and toward freedom 
and prosperity for our farmers. I will 
certainly lend every possible support to 
this kind of program. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, for the first 
time in recent history both taxpayer and 
consumer were given a favorable break 
when the House yesterday defeated the 
rule on H. R. 12954. 

This bill would have compelled the 
Secretary of Agriculture to revert to the 
principle of rigid price supports for basic 
farm commodities and to impose added 
regulatory provisions on farmers every- 
where. 

Legislation to encourage production of 
foods and fibers during wartime was in- 
deed in the public interest. There was 
then a dire need for increased production. 
Had the Congress recognized the post- 
war effects of continued overproduction 
and met the situation by repeal of rigid 
price supports, the public would have 
been spared the ordeal of tax support 
for the program and the accompanying 
consumer price scale of each and every 
commodity produced from supported 
basic farm products. 

Due to pressure on the part of the 
representatives of regions where com- 
mercial farmers are engaged in produc- 
ing these basic products, the Congress 
has continued to approve legislation es- 
pecially favorable to these groups with 
little or no concern for the large body of 
taxpayers and consumers. 

It is common knowledge that under 
existing farm legislation, surplus pro- 
duction becomes a greater problem from 
year to year in spite of the giveaway au- 
thority under Public Law 480 and limita- 
tions on planted acres. 

In sum total, we are being taxed to 
support a group of commercial farmers 
who, because of their ability to make 
full use of modern equipment, can out- 
strip the small family-size farmer, both 
in quantity and in unit production costs. 

It is no wonder that family-size farm- 
ers are being compelled to abandon the 
land for greater promise of security in 
industrial areas. 

The future welfare of this country is 
threatened by this movement. The Con- 
gress is no longer justified in continuing 
legislation that is so evidently discrim- 
inatory. Yesterday’s action in defeating 
H. Res. 609 indicates Congressional 
awareness of an uneconomic situation 
which definitely favors a few at the ex- 
pense of the general public. 
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EXCISE TAX BILL 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, feeling 
as strongly as I do that certain excise 
taxes should be eliminated and general 
taxes should be reduced, notwithstand- 
ing the changes made by the other body, 
I am reluctant to support the pending 
excise tax bill. It has been my judg- 
ment for some time past that general 
tax reduction is vital, not only to com- 
bat the recession, but to provide incen- 
tives to various segments of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

The experience of other nations, 
especially Great Britain and Canada, 
has definitely shown that certain gen- 
eral tax reductions, instead of diminish- 
ing, actually increase tax revenues, and 
I believe this principle is applicable to 
our present tax-problem program. The 
vigor and health of our economy is im- 
portant to many foreign economies. 

To begin with, corporate and per- 
sonal income rates are entirely too high 
and, in many cases literally constitute 
confiscation, rather than mere taxation. 
The idea of taxing an individual in such 
a way as to leave him or her with only 
9 cents on the dollar, as is the case at 
present, strikes me as being an extreme 
abuse of the taxing power—most dan- 
gerous in its impact upon individuals, 
private enterprise, management, inves- 
tors, and the general public. 

The taxes levied on ordinary working 
men and women are, in my opinion, ex- 
cessively high and should be reduced in 
order to forestall the marked decline in 
the American standard of living, which 
is reflected in many phases of our eco- 
nomic life today. I do not believe that 
general tax reductions would be unduly 
or dangerously inflationary, if they were 
properly and carefully effectuated, as 
they well could be by our great House 
Ways and Means Committee, under the 
leadership of its able, distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Mr. Mitts. This would provide relief 
to many hard-working people and busi- 
nessmen and much needed stimulus to 
those engaged in directing business op- 
erations throughout the Nation. By 
lightening heavy burdens, it would enable 
ordinary people to buy more of the basic 
things they need to enable them to live 
in decency and comfort and enjoy a 
larger share of the fruits of their own 
labor and industry, as well as more of 
the many benefits made available by our 
technological progress. What good are 
these things if the people are not able 
to buy and enjoy them? 

Of special importance, it would en- 
able the average breadwinner to provide 
his family with necessary food, supplies, 
clothing, health and educational oppor- 
tunities and, in general, advantages 
which modern America provides and 
pane family is entitled to have in these 

ays. 

I have referred before to the rather 
cynical paradox of this Government 
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denying to its own citizens what its 
workers and taxpayers are gratuitously 
furnishing to the citizens of other lands. 
It is unfair and unjust to tax the Ameri- 
can working man, to furnish people 
throughout the world with things, which 
he is deprived by high taxes and high 
prices from furnishing to his own family. 

I am sorry that Congress did not earn- 
estly tackle the question of tax reduction 
earlier in the session. Certainly the cur- 
rent excise tax bill is an entirely inade- 
quate, empty answer to our economic 
and tax problems. It is not too late for 
our committees to formulate a moderate, 
but general, bill that would provide some 
measure of relief from onerous taxes, 
which is long overdue for the suffering 
American taxpayer. 

In the interest, not only of alleviating 
the recession, but also in the interest of 
giving our taxpayers relief from unjust 
and harmful tax burdens, I urge that 
some effort be made before adjournment 
of this session of Congress to revise and 
lighten heavy tax burdens. 

The further extension of wartime 
taxes in this period cannot be justified, 
in my judgment, and, of course, I can- 
not subscribe to it, although I would 
welcome the opportunity to vote for a tax 
bill that would provide general relief for 
the long harassed taxpayers of the Na- 
tion and which at the same time would 
give badly needed financial assistance 
to the rank and file of the American 
people. 


NUCLEAR TRANSFERS—H. R. 12716 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
permits the transfer of nuclear weapons 
information and material to other na- 
tions, but the only nation presently 
eligible would be Great Britain. It is 
entirely possible that other nations asso- 
ciated with the Free World will acquire 
eligibility in time to come. 

The bill would also permit transfer to 
42 United States military allies of cer- 
tain nonnuclear parts of atomic weap- 
ons, which would enable the recipient 
nations to design and construct, by fol- 
lowing normal scientific procedures, us- 
able nuclear components. Thus, it 
micht enable some of the recipient na- 
tions to achieve a nuclear capability 
under its own complete control when it 
would not otherwise possess such capa- 
bilities, according to the opinion of 
Adm, Lewis L. Strauss, former Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There are several questions connected 
with this legislation that have not yet 
been satisfactorily resolved: Its impact 
on United States disarmament policy; 
its effect on proposed agreements to end 
nuclear weapons tests; the possibility 
that the wider availability of nuclear 
weapons might increase, rather than de- 
crease, the danger of nuclear war; the 
effect that nuclear capability may have 
on international peace efforts, and the 
obvious new dangers implicit in the 
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widespread availability of nuclear weap- 
ons and substances. 

In previous speeches over a period of 
time, I have had occasion to touch upon 
some of these questions at considerable 
length. Since World War II, I have 
been greatly concerned lest, that by fur- 
nishing weapons and war materials, and 
war potential to our allies, we might well 
be encouraging belligerency and increas- 
ing the likelihood of the use of these 
lethal weapons against each other, or in 
some conceivable circumstance even 
against our own Nation. 

It is only, therefore, on the basis of 
calculated risks that the transfer of 
nuclear weapons and materials provided 
in this bill would be justifiable. I do 
not enthuse about the bill. I am not 
impressed with its generalities and 
vagueness. I should like to see in it 
more specific provisions. Too much 
may well be left for executive determi- 
nation and discretion. 

In the broader sense, however, con- 
sidering the dangers that confront us, 
we must be prepared to take some risks 
and try to select those risks which we 
believe are minimal. I do not believe 
in international braggadocio, swash- 
buckling, or vain threats. I think that 
we must exert every effort to avoid war. 
On the other hand, however, I shun the 
other extreme of appeasement, which 
would have us throw in the sponge, so 
to speak, and let the Soviet write its own 
terms. 

As I have stated time and time again, 
I believe that we should take a strong, 
fearless, unwavering posture toward the 
Soviet and all its threats and blandish- 
ments. We should not go around with 
a chip on our shoulder, but we must on 
all occasions and circumstances stand 
up for our rights and indicate very clear- 
ly, by word and by act, if necessary, that 
we will not allow the Soviet Union or 
any other nation to walk over us, to 
threaten our security or interfere with 
our liberties, or stalk through the world 
as a major aggressor and infiltrator, 
trampling over weak nations and 
strangling free institutions wherever it 
can lay its hands on them. Such con- 
duct is international banditry, which 
cannot be condoned or tolerated and 
must be checked by the organized world 
forces of freedom and law and order. 

Our Nation must be prepared at all 
times and at all costs to maintain the 
peace and protect our way of life and 
live up to our commitments to preserve 
human liberty. 


TO AMEND THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. DURHAM submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 12716) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 2051) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12716) to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, having met, after full and 
Tree conference, have agreed to recommend 
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and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered (1). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered (2) and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 2 strike out 
lines 1, 2, and 3 and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
provided that such nation has made sub- 
stantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons, and other nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems involving Re- 
stricted Data provided that such transfer 
will not contribute significantly to that na- 
tion’s atomic weapon design, development, 
or fabrication capability; for the purpose of 
improving that nation’s state of training 
and operational readiness; 

At page 2, line 18, after the word “weap- 
ons”, strike out the comma and insert in 
lieu thereof “and atomic weapons systems,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered (3) and (4), and agree to the 
same, 

CARL T. DURHAM, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
JaMeEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
Craic HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
ALBERT GORE, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12716) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate passed the House bill with four 
amendments, Nos. (1) and (2) pertaining to 
section 91c and Nos. (3) and (4) pertaining 
to section 144b of the Atomic Energy Act. 
The committee of conference has reached 
agreement on all matters under considera- 
tion. The following statement explains the 
differences between the House bill and the 
agreement of the conference. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 91C OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


The House, when it considered H. R. 12716 
as reported out by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, retained the language con- 
tained in the bill as it pertains to amending 
section 91 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. That language beginning on 
line 6, page 1, and continuing through line 9, 
page 3, provides: 

“(c) The President may authorize the 
Commission or the Department of Defense, 
with the assistance of the other, to cooperate 
with another nation and, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 57, 62, or 81, to trans- 
fer by sale, lease, or loan to that nation, in 
accordance with terms and conditions of & 
program approved by the President— 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
to improve that nation’s state of training 
and operational readiness; 

“(2) utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications; and 

“(3) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, 
production of, or use in utilization facilities 
for military applications; and 

“(4) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, or 
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use in atomic weapons: Provided, however, 
That the transfer of such material to that 
nation is necessary to improve its atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrication 
capability: And provided further, That such 
nation has made substantial progress in the 
development of atomic weapons, whenever 
the President determines that the proposed 
cooperation and each proposed transfer ar- 
rangement for the nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons, utilization facilities or 
source, byproduct, or special nuclear mate- 
rial will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, while such other nation is par- 
ticipating with the United States pursuant 
to an international arrangement by sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, how- 
ever, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123: And provided 
further, That if an agreement for coopera- 
tion arranged pursuant to this subsection 
provides for transfer of utilization facilities 
for military applications the Commission, or 
the Department of Defense with respect to 
cooperation it has been authorized to under- 
take, may authorize any person to transfer 
such utilization facilities for military appli- 
eations in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of this subsection and of the 
agreement for cooperation.” 

The Senate retained the language of clauses 
(1), (2), and (3) but struck out the proviso 
in clause (4) and inserted a new proviso to 
apply to both clause (1) and clause (4) to 
read as follows: “Provided, That the transfer 
of any parts described in clause (1) or any 
material described in clause (4) to any such 
nation is necessary to improve its atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrication 
capability and provided that nation has made 
substantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons.” 

The conference retains clause (4) as origi- 
nally contained in the bill. It modified cleuse 
(1) to read as follows: 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
provided that such nation has made substan- 
tial progress in the development of atomic 
weapons, and other nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data provided that such transfer will not 
contribute significantly to that nation’s 
atomic weapon design, development, or fabri- 
cation capability; for the purpose of improv- 
ing that nation’s state of training and opera- 
tional readiness.” 

The conference agreement, therefore, 
makes provision for the transfer of two dis- 
tinctly different types of nonnuclear parts. 
One type, the nonnuclear parts of atomic 
‘weapons, relates to the integral components 
of the weapon itself which could only be 
transferred to those nations that have made 
substantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons. The other type relates to 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
which are not integral to the weapon itself 
but pertain to various kinds of equipment 
involving restricted data to make possible 
the operational use and maintenance of the 
weapon, such as adaption kits. This latter 
category of nonnuclear parts relating to the 
atomic weapons systems is not as sensitive as 
the first category of nonnuclear parts and 
would not disclose internal design informa- 
tion of the weapon. This type, under the 
new language, may be transferred to a nation 
provided that the transfer will not contribute 
significantly to that nation’s atomic weapon 
design, development, or fabrication capa- 
bility. 

The transfer of either type must be for the 
purpose of improving the recipient nation’s 
state of training and operational readiness. 
Authorization for such transfer would have 
to comply with all other conditions, pro- 
visions, and limitations contained in the bill 
as passed. 
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As a technical amendment, the words “or 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems” 
were inserted on page 2 at line 18 of H. R. 
12716 to reflect the modification of clause (1) 
as recommended out by the conference. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 144b OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


The House, when it considered H. R. 12716, 
as reported out by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, retained section 6 of the bill 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Section 144 b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“b, The President may authorize the De- 
partment of Defense, with the assistance of 
the Commission, to cooperate with another 
nation or with a regional defense organiza- 
tion to which the United States is a party, 
and to communicate to that nation or organ- 
ization such Restricted Data (including 
design information) as is necessary to— 

“*(1) the development of defense plans; 

“*(2) the training of personnel in the 
employment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 

“*(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; 

“‘(4) the development of compatible de- 
livery systems for atomic weapons; and 

“*(5) other military applications of atomic 
energy, except that with respect to this sub- 
category, Restricted Data concerning re- 
search, development, design, or fabrication of 
atomic weapons, or concerning research, de- 
velopment, or design of military reactors shall 
not be communicated; 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and the proposed com- 
munication of the Restricted Data will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and secu- 
rity, while such other nation or organization 
is participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement by 
substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, how- 
ever, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123.’” 

The Senate by amendments (3) and (4) 
deleted subsection 144b clause (5). 

The conference accepted these two amend- 
ments and thus eliminates clause (5) from 
section 144b. 

In eliminating clause (5) of subsection 
144b it is with the understanding and the 
intent that restricted data pertaining to the 
military use of isotopes for medical purposes 
and restricted data for defense against radio- 
logical warfare described during the hear- 
ings, could be transferred under authoriza- 
tion contained in subsections 144b (1) and 
(2), and other provisions of the act. Clause 
(5) was therefore considered unnecessary. 

In reaching agreement the conference re- 
ceived testimony from technical experts of 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 

Commission which assisted the con- 
ference in arriving at its agreement. 
Cart T. DURHAM, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12716) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I assume 
the gentleman has cleared this with 
Members on the minority side. 

Mr. DURHAM. With the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
on the part of the managers of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 3778, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Transportation Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word “aforesaid” and 
before the semicolon following that word, 
the words “execpt as otherwise provided in 
this part” and (2) by striking out the 
period at the end of the proviso in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph (17) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
“and except as otherwise provided in this 

art.” 

Spee 3. (a) The first sentence of para- 
graph (4) of section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) Whenever in any such investigation 
the Commission, after full hearing, finds 
that any such rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice causes any un- 
due or unreasonable advantage, preference, 
or prejudice as between persons or localities 
in intrastate commerce on the one hand 
and interstate or foreign commerce on the 
other hand, or any undue, unreasonable, or 
unjust discrimination against, or undue 
burden on, interstate or foreign commerce 
(which the Commission may find without 
considering in totality the operations or 
results thereof of any carrier, or group or 
groups of carriers wholly within any State), 
which is hereby forbidden and declared to 
be unlawful, it shall prescribe the rate, 
fare, or charge, or the maximum or mini- 
mum, or maximum and minimum, there- 
after to be charged, and the classification, 
regulation, or practice thereafter to be ob- 
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served, in such manner, as, in its Judgment, 
will remove such advantage, preference, 
prejudice, discrimination, or burden: Pro- 
vided, That upon the filing of any petition 
authorized by the provisions of paragraph 
(3) hereof to be filed by the carrier con- 
cerned, the Commission shall forthwith in- 
stitute an investigation as foresaid into the 
lawfulnes of such rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice (whether or 
not theretofore considered by any State 
agency or authority and without regard to 
the pendency before any State agency or 
authority of any proceeding relating there- 
to) and shall give special expedition to the 
hearing and decision therein.” 

(b) Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after paragraph (4) thereof a new paragraph 
(5) as follows: 

“(5) In any proceeding before the Com- 
mission involving an investigation of or au- 
thorization or permission for a general ad- 
justment in rates, fares, or charges, or any 
of them, of carriers subject to this part for 
the transportation of property or passengers, 
or both, in interstate commerce throughout, 
or substantially throughout, the United 
States, or one or more of the three major 
rate classification territories thereof (Official, 
Western, or Southern), any such carrier or 
carriers parties thereto may by petition seek 
authority or permission of the Commission 
for a comparable adjustment of rates, fares, 
or charges for the transportation of like prop- 
erty or passengers wholly within an individ- 
ual State or individual States. If, in such 
proceeding, the Commission finds (as it is 
hereby authorized to do) that authorizing or 
permitting an adjustment in interstate rates, 
fares, or charges without authorizing or per- 
mitting a comparable adjustment in intra- 
state rates, fares, or charges would cause, or 
create a circumstance of, advantage, prefer- 
ence, prejudice, discrimination or burden 
declared in paragraph (4) of this section to 
be unlawful, the Commission shall, incident 
to any adjustment it may authorize or per- 
mit in such interstate rates, fares, or charges, 
authorize or permit a comparable adjustment 
in such intrastate rates, fares, or charges. 
Pursuant to such authorization the said car- 
rier or carriers, upon making any adjustment 
so authorized or permitted by the Commis- 
sion in such interstate rates, fares, or charges 
may without further authority make a com- 
parable adjustment in such intrastate rates, 
fares, or charges, and adjustments so made 
in intrastate rates, fares, or charges shall be 
observed while continued in effect by the said 
carrier or carriers, the law of any State o} 
the decision or order of any State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Srec.4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 

“Sec. 18a. A carrier or carriers subject ta 
this part, if their rights with respect to the 
discontinuance or change, in whole or in 
part, of the operation or service of any train 
or ferry engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or of the operation or service of 
any station, depot or other facility where pas- 
sengers or property are received for transpor- 
tation in interstate or foreign commerce, are 
subject to any provision of the constitution 
or statutes of any State or any regulation or 
order of (or are the subject of any proceed- 
ing pending before) any court or an adminis- 
trative or regulatory agency of any State, 
shall be required prior to filing with the 
Commission to mail to the Governor of each 
State in which such train, ferry, station, 
depot or other facility is operated, and post 
in every station, depot or other facility di- 
rectly affected thereby, notice at least 30 days 
in advance of any such proposed discontin- 
uance or change. The carrier or carriers fil- 
ing such notice may discontinue or 
change any such operation or service pur- 
suant to such notice except as otherwise or- 
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dered by the Commission pursuant to this 
section, the laws or constitution of any State, 
or the decision or order of, or the pendency 
of any proceeding before, any court or State 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Upon the filing of such notice the Commis- 
sion shall have authority during said 30 days’ 
notice period, either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, to enter 
upon an investigation of the proposed dis- 
continuance or change. Upon the institu- 
tion of such investigation, the Commission, 
by order served upon the carrier or carriers 
affected thereby at least 10 days prior to the 
day on which such discontinuance or change 
would otherwise become effective, may re- 
quire such train or ferry to be continued in 
operation or service, in whole or in part, 
pending hearing and decision in such investi- 
gation, but not for a longer period than 4 
months beyond the date when such discon- 
tinuance or change would otherwise have be- 
come effective. If, after hearing in such in- 
vestigation, whether concluded before or after 
such discontinuance or change has become 
effective, the Commission finds that the op- 
eration or service of such train or ferry is re- 
quired by public convenience and necessity 
and that such operation or service will not 
result in a net loss therefrom to the carrier 
or carriers and will not otherwise unduly bur- 
den interstate or foreign commerce, the Com- 
mission may by order require the continuance 
or restoration of operation or service of such 
train or ferry, in whole or in part, for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 1 year from the date of 
such order. The provisions of this section 
shall not supersede the laws of any State or 
the orders or regulations of any administra- 
tive or regulatory body of any State appli- 
cable to such discontinuance or change un- 
less notice as in this section provided is filed 
with the Commission. On the expiration of 
an order by the Commission after such in- 
vestigation requiring the continuance or res- 
toration of operation or service, the jurisdic- 
tion of any State as to such discontinuance 
or change shall no longer be superseded un- 
less the procedure provided by this section 
shall again be invoked by the carrier or car- 
riers.” 

Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (2) thereof a new 
paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving competi- 
tion between carriers of different modes of 
transportation subject to this act, the Com- 
mission, in determining whether a rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate, shall 
consider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the car- 
rier or carriers to which the rate is appli- 
cable. Rates of a carrier shall not be held 
up to a particular level to protect the traffic 
of any other mode of transportation, giving 
due consideration to the objectives of the 
national transportation policy declared in 
this act.” 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
immediately after section 20c thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 20d. (1) It is the purpose of this 
section to aid common carriers by railroad 
subject to this part in rendering proper 
transportation service to the public by pro- 
viding temporary financial assistance to 
them in obtaining funds to finance or refi- 
mance the acquisition or construction of 
equipment or additions and betterments for 
use in transportation service and in obtain- 
ing funds needed for operating expenses, 
working capital, and interest on existing 
obligations, all to the end of fostering the 
preservation and development of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and national defense. 

“(2) In order to carry out the purpose de- 
clared in this section, the Commission, upon 
terms and conditions prescribed by it and 
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consistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, may guarantee any lender, or trustee 
under a trust indenture or agreement for 
the benefit of the holders of any securities 
issued thereunder, by commitment to pur- 
chase, agreement to share losses, or other- 
wise, against loss of principal or interest on 
any loan, discount, or advance, or on any 
commitment in connection therewith, which 
may be made for the purposes set forth in 
this section, except that there shall be no 
guarantee of a loan to be used in reduction 
of the principal of an obligation other than 
in connection with the refinancing of an 
equipment obligation: Provided, That in no 
event shall the aggregate of all loans guaran- 
teed by the Commission, including unpaid 
interest, exceed $700 million, of which no 
more than $150 million may be loans for 
operating expenses and interest on existing 
obligations. 

“(3) Any such carrier may, prior to De- 
cember 31, 1960, make application to the 
Commission, in such form as the Commission 
may prescribe, requesting guaranty by the 
Commission as herein authorized and setting 
forth the amount and term of the loan to be 
guaranteed; the purpose of the loan and the 
use to which the proceeds therefrom will be 
applied; the inability of the applicant to 
obtain such funds on reasonable terms with- 
out such guaranty; the character and value 
of the security, if any, that the applicant 
will pledge as collateral for the loan; and 
that the loan is necessary or appropriate to 
effectuate the purpose of this section, The 
application shall be accompanied by state- 
ments showing in detail such facts as the 
Commission may require with regard to the 
situation of the applicant. The Commission 
shall give preference to and expedite the con- 
sideration of any such application. 

“(4) No guaranty shall be made under 
this section— 

“(A) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that the proposed loan is necessary or 
appropriate to effectuate the purpose of this 
section; 

“(B) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that without such guaranty the applicant 
carrier would be unable to obtain necessary 
funds, on reasonable terms, for the purposes 
for which the loan is sought; 

“(C) if the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the terms 
of such loan permit full repayment more 
than fifteen years after the date thereof; 

“(D) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
lon that the prospective earning power of 
the applicant carrier, together with the char- 
acter and value of the security pledged, if 
any, furnish reasonable assurance of the 
applicant’s ability to repay the loan within 
the time fixed therefor and reasonable pro- 
tection to the United States; 

“(E) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that the applicant carrier is not in need 
of reorganization of its capital structure; 

“(F) unless the applicant carrier agrees 
that it will declare no dividends on its capi- 
tal stock as long as the loan remains unpaid. 

“(5) The Commission may consent to the 
modification of the provisions as to rate of 
interest, time of payment of interest or prin- 
cipal, security, if any, or other terms and 
conditions of any guaranty which it shall 
have entered into pursuant to this section, 
or the renewal or extension of any such 
guaranty, whenever the Commission shall de- 
termine it to be equitable to do so. 

“(6) Payments required to be made as a 
consequence of any guaranty by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury from funds hereby authorized to be 
appropriated in such amounts as may be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(7) The Commission shall prescribe and 
collect a guaranty fee in connection with 
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each loan guaranteed under this section. 
Such fees shall not exceed such amounts as 
the Commission estimates to be necessary 
to cover the administrative costs in carrying 
out the provisions of this section, Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(8) (a) To permit it to make use of such 
expert advice and services as it may require 
in carrying out the provisions of this section, 
the Commission may use available services 
and facilities of departments and other agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment, with their consent and on a reimbursa- 
ble basis. 

“(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of this section. 

“(9) Administrative expenses under this 
section shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses, 

“(10) Except with respect to such applica- 
tions as may then be pending, the authority 
granted by this section shall terminate at the 
close of December 31, 1960: Provided, That 
its provisions shall remain in effect thereafter 
for the purposes of guaranties made by the 
Commission.” 

Sec. 7. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the semicolon at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That the word ‘property 
consisting of ordinary livestock, fish (includ- 
ing shellfish), or agricultural (including 
horticultural) commodities (not including 
manufactured products thereof)’ as used 
herein shall include property shown as ‘Ex- 
empt’ in the ‘Commodity List’ incorporated 
in ruling No. 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but shall not include property 
shown therein as ‘not exempt’: Provided jur- 
ther, however, That notwithstanding the 
preceding proviso the words ‘property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)’ shall not be 
deemed to include frozen fruits, frozen 
berries, or frozen vegetables and shall be 
deemed to include cooked or uncooked (in- 
cluding breaded) fish or shellfish, when 
frozen or fresh;”’. 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically indicated 
therein, the holder of any certificate or per- 
mit heretofore issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or before 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
authorizing the holder thereof to engage as 
a common or contract carrier by motor ve- 
hicle in the transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of property made subject 
to the provisions of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, over any route or routes or within any 
territory, may without making application 
under that act engage, to the same extent 
and subject to the same terms, conditions 
and limitations, as a common or contract 
carrier by motor vehicle, as the case may be, 
in the transportation of such property, over 
such route or routes or within such territory, 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of section 210 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any per- 
son (or its predecessor in interest) was in 
bona fide operation on January 1, 1958, over 
any route or routes or within any territory, 
as a common, contract, or exempt carrier 
engaged in the transportation of property by 
motor vehicle made subject to the provi- 
sions of part II of that act by paragraph (a) 
of this section, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and has so operated since that time 
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ice only, was in bona fide operation on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, during the season ordinarily cov- 
ered by its operations and has so operated 
since that time), except in either instance as 
to interruptions of service over which such 
applicant or its predecessor in interest had 
no control, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall without further proceedings 
issue a certificate or permit, as the case may 
be, authorizing such operations if applica- 
tion therefor is made to the said Commis- 
sion as provided in part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and within 120 days after the 
date on which this section takes effect. 
Pending the determination of any such ap- 
plication, the continuance of such operation 
without a certificate or permit shall be law- 
ful. Any carrier which on the date this sec- 
tion takes effect is engaged in an operation 
of the character specified in the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, but was not 
engaged in such operation on January 1, 
1958, may, under such regulations as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall pre- 
scribe, if application for a certificate or per- 
mit is made to the said Commission within 
120 days after the date on which this section 
takes effect, continue such operation without 
a certificate or permit pending the determi- 
mation of such application in accordance 
with the provisions of part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “nor shall any person in any 
other commercial enterprise transport prop- 
erty by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce unless such transportation is inci- 
dental to, and in furtherance of, a primary 
business enterprise (other than transporta- 
tion) of such person.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 12832 as 
passed as follows: “That this act may be 
cited as the ‘Transportation Act of 1958.’ 


“Amendment to Interstate Commerce Act, 
l relating to loan guaranties 


“Sec. 2. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after part IV thereof the following 
new part: 

“ “PART V 
“ ‘Purpose 

“Sec, 501. It is the purpose of this part 
to provide for assistance to common car- 
riers by railroad subject to this act to aid 
them in acquiring, constructing, or main- 
taining facilities and equipment for such 
purposes, and in such a manner, as to en- 
courage the employment of labor and to 
foster the preservation and development of 
a national transportation system adequate 
to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense. 

“ Definitions 

“*Sec. 502. For the purposes of this part— 

“*(a) The term “Commission” means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“*(b) The term “additions and better- 
‘ments or other capital expenditures” means 
expenditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation sery- 
ice, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“*(c) The term “expenditures for main- 
tenance of property” means expenditures for 
labor, materials, and other costs incurred in 
maintaining, repairing, or renewing equip- 
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ment, road, or property used in transporta- 
tion service chargeable to operating expenses 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts prescribed by the Commission, 


“‘Loan guaranties 


“Sec, 503. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose declared in section 501, the Commis- 
sion, upon terms and conditions prescribed 
by it and consistent with the provisions of 
this part, may guarantee in whole or in part 
any public or private financing institution, 
or trustee under a trust indenture or agree- 
ment for the benefit of the holders of any 
securities issued thereunder, by commitment 
to purchase, agreement to share losses, or 
otherwise, against loss of principal or in- 
terest on any loan, discount, or advance, or 
on any commitment in connection there- 
with, which may be made, or which may 
have been made, for the purpose of aiding 
any common carrier by railroad subject to 
this act in the financing or refinancing (1) 
of additions and betterments or other capital 
expenditures, made after January 1, 1957, or 
to reimburse the carrier for expenditures 
made from its own funds for such additions 
and betterments or other capital expendi- 
tures, or (2) of expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of property. 

“ ‘Limitations 

“ ‘Sec. 504. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 503— 

“*(1) Unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that without such guaranty, in the 
amount thereof, the carrier would be un- 
able to obtain necessary funds, on reason- 
able terms, for the purposes for which the 
loan is sought. 

“*(2) If the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the Judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the 
terms of such loan permit full repayment 
more than 15 years after the date thereof. 

“*(3) For any loan for expenditures for 
maintenance of property, if the principal of 
such loan, or the total of such principal and 
the unpaid principal of all other loans to the 
common carrier concerned for expenditures 
for maintenance of property guaranteed un- 
der this act, exceeds 50 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount charged in the accounts of said 
carrier for expenditures for maintenance of 
property during the calendar year next pre- 
ceding the date of the application for such 
guaranty. 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to this act to 
declare any dividend on its preferred or com- 
mon stock while there is any principal or 
interest remaining unpaid on any loan to 
such carrier made for the purpose of financ- 
ing or refinancing expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property of such carrier, and guar- 
anteed under this part. 


“ ‘Modifications 


“‘Sec. 505. The Commission may consent 
to the modification of the provisions as to 
rate of interest, time or payment of interest 
or principal, security, if any, or other terms 
and conditions of any guaranty which it 
shall have entered into pursuant to this part, 
or the renewal or extension of any such 
guaranty, whenever the Commission shall 
determine it to be equitable to do so. 


“Payment of guaranties; action to recover 
payments made 


“Sec. 506. (a) Payments required to be 
made as a consequence of any guaranty by 
the Commission made under this part shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from funds hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated in such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this part. 

“*'(b) In the event of any default on any 
such guaranteed loan, and payment in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover the 
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amount of such payments, with interest, 
from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or other 
persons liable therefor. 
“ ‘Guaranty fees 

“Sec. 507. The Commission shall pre- 
scribe and collect a guaranty fee in connec- 
tion with each loan guaranteed under this 
part. Such fees shall not exceed such 
amounts as the Commission estimates to be 
necessary to cover the administrative costs 
of carrying out the provisions of this part. 
Sums realized from such fees shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


“i Assistance of departments or other 
agencies 

“ ‘Sec. 508. (a) To permit it to make use 
of such expert advice and services as it may 
require in carrying out the provisions of this 
part, the Commission may use available 
services and facilities of departments and 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis. 

“‘(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of this part. 


“Administrative expenses 


“ ‘Sec. 509. Administrative expenses under 
this part shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses, 


“Termination of authority 


“ ‘Sec. 510. The authority granted by this 
part shall terminate at the close of March 
31, 1961, except that its provisions shall re- 
main in effect thereafter for the purposes of 
guaranties made by the Commission prior 
to that time.’ 


“Amendments to section 1 of Interstate 
Commerce Act 


“Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word ‘aforesaid’ and 
before the semicolon following that word, a 
comma and the words ‘except as otherwise 
provided in this part’ and (2) by striking 
out the period at the end of the proviso in 
subparagraph (a) of paragraph (17) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘and except as otherwise provided in this 
part.’ 

“New section 13a of Interstate Commerce 
Act 

“Src. 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 thereof a new section 13a, as follows: 


“ ‘Discontinuance or change of certain 
operations or services 

“ ‘Sec. 18a. (1) A carrier or carriers sub- 
ject to this part, if their rights with respect 
to the discontinuance or change, in whole or 
in part, of the operation or service of any 
train or ferry engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property in interstate, for- 
eign and intrastate commerce, or any of 
them, are subject to any provision of the 
constitution or statutes of any State or any 
regulation or order of (or are the subject of 
any proceeding pending before) any court or 
an administative or regulatory agency of any 
State, may, but shall not be required to, file 
with the Commission, mail to the governor 
of each State in which such train or ferry 
is operated, and post in every station, depot, 
or other facility served thereby, notice at 
least 30 days in advance of any such proposed 
discontinuance or change. The carrier or 
carriers filing such notice may discontinue or 
change any such operation or service pur- 
suant to such notice except as otherwise or- 
dered by the Commission pursuant to this 
section, the laws or constitution of any State, 
or the decision or order of, or the pendency 
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of any proceeding before, any court or State 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Upon the filing of such notice the Commis- 
sion shall have authority during said 30 
days’ notice period, either upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative without com- 
plaint, to enter upon an investigation of the 
proposed discontinuance or change. Upon 
the institution of such investigation, the 
Commission, by order served upon the car- 
rier or carriers affected thereby at least 10 
days prior to the day on which such discon- 
tinuance or change would otherwise become 
effective, may require such train or ferry to 
be continued in operation or service, in 
whole or in part, pending hearing and deci- 
sion in such investigation, but not for a 
longer period than 4 months beyond the date 
when such discontinuance or change would 
otherwise have become effective. If, after 
hearing in such investigation, whether con- 
cluded before or after such discontinuance 
or change has become effective, the Commis- 
sion finds that the operation or service of 
such train or ferry is required by public con- 
venience and necessity and that such opera- 
tion or service will not result in a net loss 
therefrom to the carrier or carriers and will 
not otherwise unduly burden interstate or 
foreign commerce, the Commission may by 
order require the continuance or restoration 
of operation or service of such train or ferry, 
in whole or in part, for a period not to exceed 
1 year from the date of such order. The 
provisions of this section shall not super- 
sede the laws of any State or the orders or 
regulations of any administrative or regula- 
tory body of any State applicable to such 
discontinuance or change unless notice as in 
this section provided is filed with the Com- 
mission. On the expiration of an order by 
the Commission after such investigation re- 
quiring the continuance or restoration of 
operation or service, the jurisdiction of any 
State as to such discontinuance or change 
shall no longer be superseded unless the pro- 
cedure provided by this section shall again 
be invoked by the carrier or carriers. 

“*(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the operations of or services 
performed by any carrier by railroad on a 
line of railroad located wholly within a single 
State. 

“*(3) The Commission, in cooperation 
with State utilities commissions, shall make 
a study of the passenger train deficit prob- 
lem and report thereon to the Congress not 
later than June 30, 1959, together with such 
recommendations as the Commission deems 
to be necessary or appropriate.’ 


“Amendment to section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act 


“Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (2) thereof a new para- 
graph (3) as follows: 

“*(3) In a proceeding involving competi- 
tion between carriers of different modes of 
transportation, subject to this act, the Com- 
mission, in determining whether a rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate, shall 
consider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the carrier 
or carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.’ 

“Amendment to section 203 (b) of Interstate 
Commerce Act 

“Src. 6. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) of 
section 203 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the words “property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
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cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)” as used herein 
shall include property shown as “Exempt” 
in the “Commodity List” incorporated in 
ruling No. 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but shall not include property 
shown therein as “Not exempt”: Provided 
further, however, That notwithstanding the 
preceding proviso the words “property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)” shall not be 
deemed to include frozen fruits, frozen ber- 
ries, frozen vegetables, coffee, tea, cocoa or 
hemp, and wool imported from any foreign 
country or wool, cleaned or scoured, wool 
tops and noils, or wool waste, carded but 
not spun, woven or knitted and shall be 
deemed to include fish or shellfish and 
fresh or frozen products thereof contain- 
ing seafood as the basic ingredient, whether 
breaded, cooked or otherwise prepared (but 
not including fish and shellfish which have 
been treated for preserving, such as canned, 
smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, corned or 
kippered products).’ 

“(b) Unless otherwise specifically indicated 
therein, the holder of any certificate or per- 
mit heretofore issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or be- 
fore the date on which this section takes 
effect, authorizing the holder thereof to 
engage as a common or contract carrier by 
motor vehicle in the transportation in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce of property 
made subject to the provisions of part II of 
the Interstate Commerce Act by paragraph 
(a) of this section, over any route or routes 
or within any territory, may without making 
application under that act engage, to the 
same extent and subject to the same terms, 
conditions and limitations, as a common or 
contract carrier Fy motor vehicle, as the case 
may be, in the transportation of such prop- 
erty, over such route or routes or within 
such territory, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was 
in bona fide operation on June 1, 1958, over 
any route or routes or within any territory, 
in the transportation of property for com- 
pensation by motor vehicle made subject to 
the provisions of part II of that act by 
paragraph (a) of this section, in interstate 
or foreign commerce, and has so operated 
since that time (or if engaged in furnishing 
seasonal service only, was in bona fide opera- 
tion on June 1, 1958, during the season or- 
dinarily covered by its operations and has so 
operated since that time), except in either 
instance as to interruptions of service over 
which such applicant or its predecessor in 
interest had no control, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall without further 
proceedings issue a certificate or permit, as 
the type of operation may warrant, author- 
izing such operations as a common or con- 
tract carrier by motor vehicle if application 
is made to the said Commission as provided 
in part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and within 120 days after the date on which 
this section takes effect, Pending the deter- 
mination of any such application, the con- 
tinuance of such operation without a cer- 
tificate or permit shall be lawful. Any car- 
rier which on the date this section takes 
effect is engaged in an operation of the 
character specified in the foregoing provi- 
sions of this paragraph, but was not en- 
gaged in such operation on June 1, 1958, 
may under such regulations as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall prescribe, 
if application for a certificate or permit is 
made to the said Commission within 120 
days after the date on which this section 
takes effect, continue such operation with- 
out a certificate or permit pending the de- 
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termination of such application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 
“Amendment to section 203 (c) of 
Interstate Commerce Act 

“Src. 7. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a comma and the following: ‘nor 
shall any person in connection with any 
other business enterprise transport prop- 
erty by motor vehicle in interstate or for- 
eign commerce unless such transportation is 
incidental to, and in furtherance of, a pri- 
mary business enterprise (other than trans- 
portation) of such person, ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 12832) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the bill S. 3778 and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs, Harris, 
ROBERTS, STAGGERS, Rocers of Texas, 
FRIEDEL, FLYNT, MACDONALD, WOLVERTON, 
O’Hara of Minnesota, HALE, SPRINGER, 
DEROUNIAN, and YOUNGER. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday 
of next week will be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and that the Speaker be authorized 
to sign any enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MINIMUM AGE RAISED FROM 40 TO 
60 YEARS FOR CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENTAL EMPLOYMENT 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
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[Mr. BeckwortH] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
quote the pertinent part of a letter I re- 
ceived from Hon. Stephen S. Jackson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
which was written me June 9, 1958: 


Dear Mr. BeckworrH: At a recent hearing 
before the Davis subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, you 
questioned the late Assistant Secretary 
Francis regarding age limits for civil-service 
employment in the Department of Defense. 

There are no maximum age limits for any 
noncompetitive civil-service positions in the 
Department of Defense, and the vast bulk of 
civilian positions in the Department are in 
the competitive civil service. 

The 46-year-old woman to whom you re- 
ferred undoubtedly applied at Barksdale Air 
Force Base, which is one of the recruiting 
points for Air Force overseas positions, for a 
teaching position in the Air Force overseas 
dependents schools. 

Although younger women do tend as a 
group, to adapt more readily to the changes 
in living conditions which are involved in 
employment in foreign areas, it is recognized 
that many older women also can successfully 
make the adjustment. The Air Force plans, 
therefore, in recruiting for the 1959-60 school 
year to increase the age limit for overseas 
schoolteachers to 60. 

We share your concern that qualified older 
workers not be denied opportunity for em- 
ployment solely because of their age, and 
assure you that Department of Defense prac- 
tices are to make fullest practicable use of 
older workers in jobs for which they qualify. 


The lady referred to in the letter lost 
her husband. There are many such 
ladies in our land and they deserve to 
have employment opportunities. The 
same is true with reference to older men. 

Also I quote some of my remarks on the 
floor of the House, August 16, 1957: 

Mr. BeckwortnH. Mr. Speaker, on July 10, 
1957, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Reader's 
Digest in the July issue of 1957, and an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News, June 29,1957. In the Washington Post, 
July 25, 1957, there was an article by Jeff 
O'Neill entitled, “Older Worker Gets Job 
Break.” The article refers to the policy of 
the Lofstrand Co, of Rockville, Md., con- 
cerning older workers. In the Evening Star, 
August 14, 1957, is an article entitled “Hire 
Older Workers, Employers Are Urged.” 

For many years I believe I have recognized 
the seriousness of the problems that face 
older people who seek employment. In the 
early 1930's I knew a very experienced man in 
oilfield work who about the time he became 
45. years of age or older and lost his job and 
could not find anything like steady, gainful 
employment thereafter. He had 3 children, 
the oldest of whom was about 14. He was 
capable in his work, and his wife and chil- 
dren needed the income from his ability to 
earn as much as they had ever needed or 
would ever need that which he might earn. 

For months, even though he was A-1 in 
his ability to do oilfield work, much of which 

considerable skill, he sought work, 
but was told he was too old. From worry, 
disappointment, and humiliation because he 
could not provide for his family, he became 
ill and not too long thereafter passed away. 
My observation of the plight of this family 
has remained vividly with me. Incidentally, 
to be sure this was the depression period, 
but I recall many younger men in the very 
active east Texas oilfield worked quite regu- 
larly, for drilling in this field was at its 
height in those years. 

During World War II it was clearly shown 
“that older people as well as crippled and 
handicapped people could do good jobs of 
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work in many phases of our economy. Their 
services were sought after and utilized. The 
Government as well as countless private 
companies utilized their services. To me 
this is ample proof that an unfortunate 
policy long had been followed pertaining to 
the group I have referred to. There is noth- 
ing worse than a useful person because he 
cannot get work feeling useless. His spirit 
is killed by such a feeling. He loses hope. 


It gives me encouragement to note 
from the letter of Hon. Stephen S. Jack- 
son that some progress is being made in 
bringing about changes that will benefit 
older people; the Government has set a 
good example in this instance. May 
other officials of Government as well as 
industry seek to make more progress 
along this line. 

As the father of five children, I believe 
I am able to look at the employment 
problems of older people and handi- 
capped people objectively. Boys and 
girls who finish high school and college 
or who are not privileged to finish need 
employment opportunities. To this end 
I have always worked. 

The problems of America are many 
and great. We can‘more effectively solve 
them if we utilize the services of all 
capable people—even though some are 
older and some handicapped, such as 
injured veterans, those people afflicted 
from birth, or by crippling diseases or 
accident. All these worthy people must 
not be forgot, but must be given the op- 
portunity to work, to learn, to improve 
their skills rather than to be what many 
detest—dependent. 

I sincerely commend Hon. Stephen S. 
Jackson and his associates for bringing 
about this change. 


REVISION AND EXPANSION OF SO- 
CIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
social-security law was enacted in the 
early 1930’s when our Nation was in a 
tragic depression. It went a long way 
toward helping many of our elder citi- 
zens. In fact, it meant survival for 
many. Unfortunately, we are again liv- 
ing in a period of recession. Revision 
and expansion of our social-security 
program has not kept pace with our 
changing times. There is an urgent 
need now for another revision and ex- 
tension of this act. 

When I came to Congress in January 
1949, one of my first endeavors was to 
see that an amendment to the Social 
Security Act was passed enabling State 
and city employees to participate in this 
program. It is a source of pride that I 
was able to assist in the enactment of 
this amendment which has benefited 
many hundreds in the State of West 
Virginia alone as well as many thou- 
sands throughout our Nation. 

The fantastic economic situation in 
which we find ourselves today with ever- 
increasing unemployment and distress 
throughout the country is proof that we 
must amend the present Social Security 
Act to benefit our elder citizens who are 
living on fixed incomes. 
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It is my conviction that our social- 
security system is our first line of defense 
against financial suffering of our elder 
men and women. If we were to lower the 
age limit for social-security benefits, this 
would permit placing the younger people 
on the payrolls of the country and give 
the older men and women a chance to 
enjoy a few years of happiness. If this 
could be done during this session of Con- 
gress, it is my belief that we would start 
our country back on the road to recovery. 
Our cost of living index has gone up 
about 20 percent in the past 10 years yet 
the annuities of our retired citizens have 
not been increased since 1954. It is true 
that the older group of workers is the 
first to be victimized by our decling eco- 
nomic conditions. They are the first to 
be let out of their jobs yet they have to 
pay the same high costs for food and 
other necessities. Our present system 
also ignores one of the nightmares of the 
aged, that of medical care. ‘The cost of 
medical care has almost doubled in the 
past 10 years, yet the person living on a 
fixed income has had very little increase, 
if any. The need for a substantial in- 
crease in benefits cannot be questioned 
by anyone who has talked with these 
people or received the scores of letters 
that come into my office. 

It is my strong conviction that we 
should abolish the provision that pro- 
hibits persons earning over $1,200 a year 
prior to 72 years of age. I do not believe 
we have a right to set a limit on what 
people can earn when 65 years or older. 
Social security is not a government dole, 
but an insurance program which is paid 
for by the employer and the employee, 
and we should not penalize honest people 
who are able and desire to continue 
working. It is my hope that the day 
will come when every American worker 
will be able to invest in this sound pro- 
gram and look forward to happy retire- 
ment days. 

For several sessions of Congress I have 
introduced a bill to reduce the retirement 
age to 60 years for the purpose of old age 
and survivors insurance benefits—H. R. 
4140, in this Congress. The present law 
stipulates the retirement age as 65 for 
men, 62 for widows, and 62 with reduced 
annuities for wives and women workers. 

The enactment of such a bill would be 
extremely timely now in this period of 
recession and what better way is there to 
combat the recession than to put a mod- 
est amount of purchasing power in the 
hands of persons in the age group of 60- 
65, who are no longer able to earn a living 
wage. This would be helpful to the older 
person whose skill is now obsolete be- 
cause of changing times and to the 
chronically ill person who endangers his 
health and his very life by continuing 
to work because he has no other alterna- 
tive. How helpful it would be to the 
widow who at 60 has never had previous 
employment experience but must have an 
income. These are the truly needy and 
neglected persons who would benefit 
from the proposal to reduce the retire- 
ment age to 60. 

As Members of this great body, we are 
obligated to make certain through our 
social security system that our elder citi- 
zens who have earned the right and de- 
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serve the opportunity to live out their 
lives in dignity must no longer be the 
forgotten men and women of the country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona, for several 
days, on account of official business of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) for June 27, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS 
URGED 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months the Congress has recognized the 
pressing need for adjusting persona] in- 
come to the mounting and now alltime 
high cost of living by enacting a series of 
measures to bolster purchasing power 
and elevate the deteriorating living 
standards of whole segments of the 
American people. 

We have granted—and most appro- 
priately—over a million and a half postal 
and classified Government workers a 
substantial cost-of-living adjustment in 
their salaries which had been lagging 
woefully behind current consumer prices. 

Our retired postal and Government 
employees have likewise been accorded 
an urgently needed annuity increment 
which will enable them to adjust their 
depreciated annuity income to their basic 
living requirements. Even our veterans 
and military personnel have been given 
a long overdue adjustment in compensa- 
tion and pay to correlate them with com- 
peting wage standards in private 
industry. 

All of these enactments have been just 
and humane and have had my warmest 
support because they refiect an acute 
awareness on the part of the Congress of 
a moral obligation to adjust otherwise 
static incomes to an inflated price struc- 
ture in order that the living standards of 
our people shall not be forced below sub- 
sistence levels. 

There are, of course, other large 
groups of citizens who have recourse to 
realistic income adjustment through or- 
ganization and group pressure. The 
wages of organized workers in private in- 
dustry, for example, are able to keep 
pace with spiralling living costs through 
the application of escalator clauses. 
Even the farmer, whose unfortunate eco- 
nomic plight has caused much concern 
in the last few years, has achieved a per 
capita income increase of 10 percent in 
1957 over 1956, so I am reliably in- 
formed. 

There is, however, one broad segment 
of American citizens, Mr. Speaker, 
who have been denied an income adjust- 
ment for the last 4 years, a forgotten 
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people who have no organized repre- 
sentation in Washington, no high-paid 
lobby to fight their legislative battle in 
the Halls of Congress for them. They 
have no spokesman and are completely 
without recourse unless we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress plead their cause. They 
are the millions of people who have made 
the required number of contributions to 
social security, who are no longer able to 
engage in productive employment, and 
who have retired on the belief that their 
social-security benefits would enable 
them to live out their years in dignity 
and comfort, free from dependency on 
children, relatives, or society. Theirs is 
no capricious or unreasonable demand, 
nor do they seek charity. 

Surely, these people deserve the same 
consideration as our postal and classi- 
fied Government workers, our civil-serv- 
ice retirees, our veterans, and military 
personnel. I respectfully submit that if 
this Congress adjourns without enacting 
at least a 10-percent increase in social- 
security benefits to enable persons re- 
tired under our old-age and survivors- 
insurance program to participate fully in 
our prevailing national high-living 
standard, we shall have defaulted on our 
moral obligation to our aging citizens. 

One of the basic problems, Mr. 
Speaker, confronting our senior citizens 
in trying to stretch their social security 
income to cover essential living needs 
runs to the exorbitant and increasing 
cost of hospital, surgical, and nursing 
home care for which no perceptible 
margin is allowed in the present pitiably 
low benefit levels. While workers in in- 
dustry and government have made sub- 
stantial progress in recent years through 
group insurance plans against the con- 
tingency of surgery and hospitalization, 
the opportunity available to older and 
retired persons in our society for taking 
out health insurance is so limited and 
the premium rates so high, that our 
older citizens by and large are left un- 
protected at a time when their health 
needs make this type of protection vital- 
ly necessary. 

Early in this session I introduced 
H. R. 10664 to provide benefit increases 
for our social security recipients as well 
as insurance against the cost of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical care. I 
earnestly urge that the members of this 
body give thoughtful consideration to 
this much needed relief for our aging 
citizens. 

An equally pressing obligation of this 
Congress is to those millions of people 
who are not entitled to even the eco- 
nomic protection afforded by old age 
and survivors insurance, but who re- 
ceive a bare minimum of subsistence 
under one of the four categories of fed- 
erally aided assistance programs—aid 
to the aged, the blind, the permanently 
disabled, and dependent children. 
These programs, while financed in part 
by the Federal Government, are ad- 
ministered by the separate States— 
often unfairly and inadequately with 
pitiably inadequate payments and un- 
reasonable eligibility requirements. It 
is these needy, who have had to supple- 
ment their income with public assistance 
in order to survive, who are most badly 
in need of relief. 
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In 1952 Congress voted a temporary 
and nominal increase to the aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and dependent chil- 
dren. Ever since that time these unfor- 
tunate people have been kept dangling 
by temporary extensions of this increase 
which often the States have even failed 
to to pass along, choosing instead to re- 
duce the State contribution for their as- 
sistance. I earnestly hope that this 
Congress will not only liberalize but 
make permanent the Federal share of 
the benefits under these so-called cate- 
gorical assistance programs and insure 
that the increase is passed along to the 
recipients. 

I cannot close without a word in behalf 
of those persons who have not yet 
reached age 65 but who nonetheless for 
reasons of age have been severed from 
employment and who for the same reason 
have no immediate prospect of reem- 
ployment. These persons are too young 
to receive social security benefits under 
the present statute, which has arbitrar- 
ily established that 65 years shall be the 
minimum eligibility age for retirement 
for men. 

Human nature being what it is, it is 
impossible to establish any precise age 
for retirement that would be acceptable 
to everyone. In times of prosperity the 
job market can accommodate older 
workers and still absorb younger work- 
ers fresh out of school. But in times of 
recession, such as we are now confront- 
ing, there is strong sentiment for early 
compulsory retirement to vacate jobs for 
young aspirants. Although I cannot 
support the establishment of an early 
mandatory retirement age, I do believe 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to underwrite the economic 
security of persons unemployed for rea- 
sons entirely beyond their control by 
permitting them to retire before age 65, 
at a reduced annuity if need be. 

I recognize that these recommended 
adjustments necessarily impose an ad- 
ditional burden and strain on the social 
security fund, the solvency of which is 
inherently vital to the effectiveness of 
our social-security program. It goes 
without saying, of course, that no 
amending legislation, however humane 
or urgent, can be seriously considered 
without giving due thought to the actual 
costs involved and the necessary adjust- 
ment in the contribution rate to offset 
the increased outlay from the OASI 
fund. It is for this very reason that 
H. R. 10664 envisages an increase in the 
contribution rate of .5 percent upon 
employees and employers. 

Actuarial studies and projections bear 
out that the proposed increase in 
monthly benefits of approximately 10 
percent can be adequately sustained by 
a 0.25 percent increase in contributions. 
The cost estimates for the hospitaliza- 
tion provisions likewise indicate that a 
0.25 percent increase in contributions 
would be adequate to finance this added 
feature without jeopardizing the fiscal 
solvency of the fund. I might add here 
that the projected estimates are based 
on the assumption that aged persons will 
use between 2 and 2.5 days of hospital 
eare annually while actual utilization 
rates today are about 1.75 days despite 
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the great promise which progress in 
geriatrics holds for reducing this figure 
still further. 

It is safe to conclude then that an 
increase of 0.5 percent in the contribu- 
tion rate of employers and employees 
will serve adequately to underwrite the 
costs of the improved annuities and hos- 
pital insurance features of the amend- 
ments which I have commended to your 
thoughtful consideration as both hu- 
manitarian in principle and economic- 
ally sound. 

I am constrained to point out further 
that every additional dollar paid out in 
benefits will almost immediately find its 
way back into the economic stream. 
The increased purchasing power of the 
recipient will stimulate consumer de- 
mand, which will in turn create jobs for 
the unemployed which will result in 
more social security tax contributions 
to the fund. Thus, if enacted, this leg- 
islation will serve to generate employ- 
ment and economic activity and at the 
same time build up the social security 
fund. 

I commend to your favorable atten- 
tion this meritorious legislation which 
will not only provide urgently needed 
relief to our aged and needy citizens 
but which will redound to the ultimate 
economic welfare of the entire country. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BeckwortuH, for 10 minutes, on 
today. 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, on today. 

Mr. Horrman, for 15 minutes, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. DOLLINGER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. CoLLIER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Harris, his remarks today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and to include ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGovern (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. SANTANGELO (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3975. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a fireproof annex building for 
use of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

8.4009. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, Ne- 
vada and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain rates, and to provide 
for the repeal of the taxes on the transpor- 
tation of property; and 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska”; as 
amended; 

8.3100. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either directly 
or via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation; and 

5.3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new auto- 
mobiles in commerce, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
nontidal navigable waters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; 

H. R. 12428, An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
and to provide for the repeal of the taxes on 
the transportation of property. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 30, 1958, at 
12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
a Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2068. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Army, dated April 25, 1958, 
submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers, and illustrations, on a 
cooperative beach erosion control study of 
the south shore of Key West, Fla., prepared 
under the provisions of section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
as amended and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 
413); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with two illustrations. 

2069. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the Semiannual Report 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the semian- 
nual reports of the Secretary of the Army, 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force for the period from January 
1 to June 30, 1957; to the Committee Armed 
Services. 

2070. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the annual report for the 
American National Red Cross, and the com- 
bined statement of income and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, pur- 
suant to the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
173); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2071. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting reports for partial res- 
toration of the balances withdrawn from 
the appropriations “Salaries and expenses, 
Patent Office” (1361006), and “Salaries and 
expenses, Patent Office” (1371006), pursuant 
to Public Law 798, 84th Congress; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2072. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of members 
of the Board of Parole”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2073. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide more flexibil- 
ity in making additional appointments to 
bring the number of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Air Force Academy up to full 
strength”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 325. Concurrent resolution to authorize 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
print for its use 10,000 copies of the public 
hearings on “Physical research program as 
it relates to the fleld of atomic energy"; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 2040). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 82.. Concurrent resolution to print the 
proceedings in connection with the accept- 
ance of the statue of Charles Marion Russell, 
late of Montana; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2041). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 87, Concurrent resolution to print addi- 
tional copies of the hearings entitled “Civil 
Rights—1957,” for the use of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2042), Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9139. A bill to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2043). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12161. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of townsites, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2044). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 12140. A bill to amend the 
act of December 2, 1942, and the act of 
August 16, 1941, relating to injury, disabil- 
ity, and death resulting from war-risk haz- 
ards and from employment, suffered by em- 
ployees of contractors of the United States, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2045). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 640. Joint 
resolution making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1959, providing for in- 
creased pay costs for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2046). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 12018. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to acquire certain land on the island of 
Guam; with amendments (Rept. No. 2047). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 13192. A bill making appro- 
priations for mutual security for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2048). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 8478. A 
bill to amend section 207 of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to permit the 
establishment of a post office on Hawaiian 
home lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2049). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Senate Joint Resolution 85. Joint 
resolution to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved August 7, 1935 (Public Law 253), 
concerning United States contributions to 
the International Council of Scientific 
Unions and certain associated unions; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 2050). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12716. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (Rept. No. 
2051). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 13183. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 13184. A bill to authorize a compre- 
hensive survey and study of the street light- 
ing of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R., 13185. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, of the 
United States Park Police, and of the White 
House Police, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. R. 13186. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment of old-age insurance benefits to all 
individuals who have attained age 70, and to 
increase the minimum amount of all 
monthly insurance benefits payable under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 13187. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 13188. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30 percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 13189. A bill to provide further 
means of securing and protecting the right 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States to the equal protection of the 
laws and other civil rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 13190. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 13191. A bill to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys and girls especially interested in sci- 
ence; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
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By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R. 13192. A bill making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R.13193. A bill to provide for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, on a site made available im the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 13194. A bill to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on a site made available in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 640. Joint resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. J. Res. 641. Joint resolution extending 
for 60 days the special milk program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. J. Res. 642. Joint resolution extending 
for 60 days the special milk program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. J. Res. 643. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint committee to investigate the gold- 
mining industry; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.13195. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Robert F. Emerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R.13196. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Lagomarsino Rosasco and her son, 
Andrew Rosasco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 13197. A bill for the relief of Valerie 

J. Webb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOYLE: 

H.R. 13198. A bill for the relief of Branis- 
lava V. Rasulich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.13199. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Dias de Souza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 13200. A bill for the relief of Bela 

Janko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 13201. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Mikulich; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 13202. A bill for the relief of Har- 
jinder Singh Dhillon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Dukes of Dixieland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recorp a statement on the Dukes of 
Dixieland jazz band, now visiting 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Music has always been one of the chief 
ambassadors of gocd will of the Southland— 
particularly of the State of Louisiana and 
the city of New Orleans. We have visiting 
with us today in Washington a group of true 
exponents of Dixieland jazz. They are the 


Dukes of Dixieland and they are appearing 
at the Carter Barron Amphitheater for a few 
nights. 

Since leaving New Orleans several years 
ago this band has toured the United States 
and has done much to familiarize the Nation 
with the brand of music we identify with 
our section of the country. 

The Dukes of Dixieland have an engage- 
ment today to play their music for the more 
serious cases out at Walter Reed Hospital. 
Peeling that music fs an tmportant part of 
the therapy that leads to recovery in many 
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cases of prolonged illness, they are taking 
advantage of their brief stay in Washington 
to bring their music to those who are not 
able to sit in the audience. 

Musicians play an important part in our 
American way of life and the infiuence of our 
music has both national and international 
significance. The names of the members of 
this band, most of whom are from the city of 
New Orleans, are: 

Frank Assunto, leader, trumpet player; 
Fred Assunto, trombone player; Jac Assunto, 
banjo and trombone player; Jack Maheu, 
clarinet player; Stanley Mendleson, piano 
player; Barney Mallon, base-tuba player; 
Red Hawley, drums; Joe Delaney, advance 
and business manager. 


Dr. Andrija Artukovic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I wish to call to the 
attention of the House a trial that is 
now being conducted in Los Angeles is a 
blot on our American procedures. 

During the last 3 years much has been 
written and said about the extradition 
of Dr. Andrija Artukovic, whom I am 
convinced would be killed if he were re- 
turned by our Government to Yugo- 
Slavia. It seems that Andrew Artukovic, 
a Croatian lawyer, and who was Minis- 
ter of the Interior and later Minister of 
Justice in the independent Croatian 
Government from 1941 to 1945, has been 
living in America since July of 1948, al- 
though he has not yet been able to get 
permission for permanent residence. He 
is an exemplary Catholic and a Knight of 
Columbus, with a Catholic wife and five 
children. 

Tito realizes that Andrew Artukovic 
is one of the most brilliant and patriotic 
Yugoslavs living. He knows so much 
about Titoism and the horrible massa- 
cres and other outrages perpetrated by 
Tito and his crowd. Artukovic cannot 
be intimidated from proclaiming the 
truth. He is looked upon by his fellow 
Croatians as a symbol of the Croatian 
cause for independence. He is an im- 
placable foe of communism. For these 
reasons Tito wants to get his hands on 
Artukovic and silence him. 

To accomplish this Tito had his 
Consul General in San Francisco file a 
complaint in the United States District 
Court at Los Angeles seeking the extra- 
dition of Artukovic. 

In August of 1951 Artukovic was 
brought before the United States Com- 
missioner in Los Angeles upon the formal 
complaint of the Yugoslav Consul Gen- 
eral. But instead of refuting the charges 
made against him by the Communists, 
Artukovie challenged the validity of a 
treaty on which the extradition was 
threatened. We concluded an extradi- 
tion treaty with Serbia back in 1902, but 
a never entered into one with Yugo- 
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The District Court of Los Angeles up- 
held Dr. Artukovic, but the Titoites ap- 
pealed. The Ninth Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco, instructed by the United 
States Supreme Court, reversed the ver- 
dict of the District Court of Los Angeles, 
and so Artukovic had tostand trial again. 
Both the District Court of Los Angeles 
and the Ninth Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco decided that the charges 
against Artukovic are of a political char- 
acter and furnish no case for extradi- 
tion. Whereupon the Yugoslav Com- 
munists appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which reversed both the 
decision of the District Court of Los 
Angeles and the unanimous decision of 
the Ninth Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. The Supreme Court announced 
that it had consulted with the State 
Department before arriving at this de- 
cision. Why? Now Artukovic is stand- 
ing trial again in Los Angeles. 

The Knights of Columbus in California 
have presented powerful resolutions to 
the Supreme Court and the State De- 
partment. Not only is this group con- 
cerned over such a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. The Rogers City, Mich., Council 
No. 1705, Knights of Columbus, stress 
that the extradition of Artukovic will 
be an immense victory for communism 
and a potent strike at the very heart of 
freedom. 

In America it is the custom to accept 
the innocence of a man until there exists 
proof of his guilt. No guilt has been 
shown in the case of Dr. Artukovic. He 
has continually testified at great length 
concerning the details of his life. Living 
in the United States today are many 
Croatian priests and laymen who knew 
him personally in Croatia and who brand 
as a lie the accusations that he is a war 
criminal. 

This trial is a blot on our American 
procedures and a violation of our princi- 
ples of freedom. 


The Committee on Legislative 
Oversight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is incredible to me that a committee 
of this House would grant a public 
forum to a person who, within the past 
week, has been jailed on a charge of 
criminal libel and is presently under in- 
dictment in his home State. Yet that is 
precisely what happened yesterday when 
the Committee on Legislative Oversight 
lent the dignity of this House to a fi- 
nancial manipulator named Fox and 
permitted him to make completely un- 
substantiated statements against a man 
who is serving as the Chief Assistant to 
the President of the United States. 

I have no objection to the committee 
questioning such men in executive ses- 
sion. In this case, I believe, the com- 
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mittee would be remiss if it did not grant 
Fox an opportunity to make his alle- 
gations. If subsequent investigation 
showed those allegations to be based on 
fact, the committee should certainly 
make them public. But to my mind, it 
is indefensible for a committee of Con- 
gress empowered as it is to clothe wit- 
nesses in immunity from libel prosecu- 
tions to permit men of Fox’ stamp and 
record to attack and smear a high Gov- 
ernment official under circumstances 
that permit this libel to be broadcast by 
every communication agency, them- 
selves protected from libel prosecutions 
by the same cloak of immunity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
judge Mr. Adams. I agree with Mr. 
Adams’ admission that he was impru- 
dent. This committee in its investiga- 
tion of corruption in Government can 
perform a service to the country. But 
its effectiveness will soon be destroyed 
if it is permitted to become an open 
forum for smear and unsupported vilifi- 
cation. I protest with all my vigor the 
action of the committee yesterday. It 
is inexcusable and, in my opinion, has 
done major disservice to this Congress 
and its investigating committees. 


H. R. 12300, a Bill To Amend the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12390, 
legislation to amend the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code for 
the purpose of increasing the benefits 
payable under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
and to provide insurance against the 
costs of hospital, nursing home, and sur- 
gical service for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The following is the statement which 
I presented to the Committee on Ways 
and Means in support of my bill: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E. SANT- 

ANGELO, CONGRESSMAN FOR THE 18TH DIS- 

TRICT, NEw YORK, IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 12300 

In the past two decades we have seen the 
healthy growth of our social-security sys- 
tem. Because I am concerned with its con- 
tinued growth, I appreciate the opportunity 
today to speak before the committee in sup- 
port of my bill, H. R. 12300—a bill which will 
further improve this plan and is identical 
to the proposal, H. R. 9467, already intro- 
duced by my very good friend, Congressman 
FORAND, 

The major improvements it will provide 
are an increase of benefits by about 10 per- 
cent to bring them in line with present-day 
living costs, and would increase to $6,000 
the maximum amount of annual earnings 
counted under social security, and a new 
form of protection against one of the most 
expensive and serious threats tọ security in 
old age—namely, the costs of ħospitalization 
and surgery. For people eligible for social- 
security benefits, this new protection will 
take care of the cost of hospital care for up 
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to 60 days, for surgical services provided in a 
hospital, and if the doctor decides that the 
patient also requires nursing-home care after 
being discharged from the hospital, for com- 
bined hospital and nursing-home care for 
up to 120 days. Costs covered include a 
semiprivate room and all hospital services, 
medical care, drugs and appliances—practi- 
cally everything, in fact, but the attending 
doctor's bills. 

First of all, I am concerned because the 
amount of retirement benefits that the sys- 
tem now offers is entirely inadequate for a 
minimum standard of living. No increase 
in benefits has occurred since 1954. ‘This 
bill, I believe, is a sound approach that would 
overcome the economic treadmill which tor- 
ments so many of our older people today. 

It has always been a primary obligation 
of our social-security system to provide a 
decent standard of living for those who are 
no longer able to share in the rewards of 
further productive effort. It should also be 
clear to us by now that the only thing we 
can be sure about with our economics, as 
with our children, is that they will continue 
to change. Thus, it becomes incumbent 
upon us as Members of Congress to make 
periodic reexamination of the social-security 
plan to see that it is really serving the needs 
of the people and is alined with the eco- 
nomic realities of the times. 

Since World War II we have seen a steady 
increase in prices—a rise which has taken 
place both in times of prosperity and in 
times of recession, The principal victims 
of this relentless march of prices are elderly 
persons on a fixed pension income. The 
benefits figures of the present law testify 
to the need for a change. The highest cur- 
rent monthly benefit under the system is 
now only $108.50 and the average benefit is 
under $70. Surely this benefit scale, estab- 
lished in 1954, cannot be used as a yardstick 
for 1958 prices. In April living costs again 
reached an alltime high and food prices 
had increased by 6.2 percent alone within 
the last year. At a time when an office boy 
is earning about $200 a month, we should 
take a long hard look at the payments of 
our social-security system which were de- 
signed to provide dignity and not privation 
in retirement. 

Moreover, at a time when the number of 
older people is increasing at a rapid rate— 
over three times as fast as the rest of the 
adult population—it is distressing to know 
that their share of the Nation's income has 
remained virtually static. The population 
age 65 and over has increased from 1014 mil- 
lion in 1947 to almost 15 million in 1956—an 
increase of about 34 percent. However, their 
share of the total personal income received 
in this country during this period increased 
by only six-tenths of 1 percent—from 7 
percent to 7.6 percent. 

Adlai Stevenson in the 1956 presidential 
campaign called attention to the second- 
class economic position of older people. He 
mentioned that the average family income 
of the aged—a niggardly 55 percent of the 
average for all families—should be increased 
to at least 75 percent of the national aver- 
age. This would have meant an increase of 
approximately $800 per aged family per year, 
raising personal income for them from 
around $2,300 to $3,100 a year. This bill I 
propose today will bring this ideal one step 
closer to realization, 

The second important feature of my bill 
is that it takes account of the fact that 
older people are plagued particularly by the 
even more sharp rise in medical costs. Since 
the 1954 amendments medical expenses have 
increased by 14 percent—this item on the 
price index having risen from 125.7 to 142.7. 

We know that the illnesses of later life 
are not only of longer duration but are also 
of a more serious nature. These facts were 
brought home to me by a conference held 
in my State of New York on financing health 
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costs of the aged. In addressing the confer- 
ence which he had convened, Governor Har- 
riman stated: 

“The costs of adequate medical care for 
older persons are higher than for younger 
persons. Hospitalization is needed more 
often and for longer periods of time. Pro- 
longed care is more frequently required, be- 
cause chronic disease is more common 
among the aged. A recent national study 
showed that the average annual cost of 
medical care for persons over 65 was $102 
compared to $65 for the general population. 

“At the same time that extra care is 
needed, the older person has fewer financial 
resources to meet the added cost. As medi- 
cal and hospital costs have risen sharply 
in the past quarter century, retirement in- 
come has not kept pace.” 

Those meetings brought to light much in- 
formation which supports my proposal. For 
example, our New York State commissioner 
of health, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, pointed 
out that, according to a survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1955, 
approximately 62 percent of all age groups in 
New York State were insured against the 
cost of hospitalization while only 35 percent 
of the population 65 years and over had 
such insurance. Obviously the ability and 
opportunity to pay for medical care or to 
purchase health insurance depends on age, 
income, and whether an individual has a job. 
Group insurance provided for people at 
work usually ends with retirement—the 
time, sadly enough, when most people need 
it the most. 

The New York conference report took ac- 
count of the difficulty that elderly people 
have in meeting hospital bills by pointing to 
figures developed by the American Hospital 
Association's commission on financing of 
hospital care. These statistics showed that 
21 percent of those patients who could not 
pay their hospital bills were 65 years of age 
and over whereas persons in this age group 
comprised less than 9 percent of the over- 
all population. The conclusion was that 
many older persons—perhaps 4s many as 80 
percent—would not be able to meet medical 
bills, even of a fairly modest amount, from 
income presently available to them. 

Another significant 80-percent figure con- 
cerns the chronic disease problems which 
face older people. As I have already said, 
illnesses of the elderly are likely to be more 
severe and of longer duration. This is 
documented by the studies conducted by the 
staff of the commission on chronic illness 
which show that the age group 65 and over 
had 80 percent more chronic cases than did 
the age group 35 to 64. 

From these and other related studies it is 
clear that the health needs of older people 
are exceedingly complex. The situation is 
made more difficult because the kind of mag- 
nificent care which is becoming available 
through the skill of medical science is very 
costly. I agree with Commissioner Hilleboe 
that these people have “every reason to de- 
mand a bill of health rights for the aging. 
Enhancement of the physical and mental ca- 
pacities of our older people can bring numer- 
ous rewards to society by enabling these 
people to contribute their share to the com- 
munity good. It also will enable these aging 
individuals to preserve the dignity and se- 
renity that should be their rightful heritage.” 

The idea of adding hospital and surgical 
benefits to the social security system is not 
anew one. But up to the present, it has re- 
ceived little legislative consideration. This 
proposal is a classic example of the concept 
of a government’s responsibility described by 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Lincoln said that the 
legitimate function of government “is to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they by individual effort cannot do at 
all, or do so well.” 

To finance these improvements in a man- 
ner which will protect the integrity of the 
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social security trust fund, my bill would raise 
the tax on both employer and employees by 
one-half of 1 percent. Part of the increased 
cost would be absorbed by an increase in 
the wage base from $4,200 a year to $6,000 for 
benefit and tax purposes. This feature, 
which in itself effects a savings to the sys- 
tem, also will eventually increase the maxi- 
mum benefit for an individual from $108.50 
to $151.80. The original 33,000 wage base for 
social security set in 1935 covered the. total 
earnings of 97 percent of all workers and of 
95 percent of workers with earnings in all 
4 quarters of the year. This percentage has 
with rising wages shrunk steadily over the 
years, so that at present the $4,200 maximum 
earnings base in the law includes the total 
earnings of only about 72 percent of covered 
workers. A new wage base of $6,000 will, for 
many workers, mean that their retirement 
income will be much more closely related to 
their wages during their working years. 

My proposal also contains a provision 
which will have the effect of bringing the 
new earnings base into operation quickly 
for those workers with long service who are 
approaching retirement age. It would allow 
an additional 1 year of little or no earnings 
to be dropped from the computation of the 
average monthly wage for every 7 years of 
covered employment, 

The problem of the inadequacy of our 
present benefits requires immediate action. 
We must be eternally aware of the fact that 
a large number of our older people lack suffi- 
cient health care and financial security. We 
must recognize that these people, as consum- 
ers, are as much a part of our economic sys- 
tem as the conscientious voter is part of our 
Government. Social security is a business- 
like way of meeting our obligation, and one 
which has demonstrated that it can do the 
job. 

Let us now take an understanding ap- 
proach to these unsolved problems and estab- 
lish the cost of living adjustment and medi- 
cal care provisions that are so sorely needed 
at the present time. Let us give our older 
people the minimum income which will in- 
sure them a life of security and self-respect. 


Bridge Over the Mackinac Straits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 25, along with some of my col- 
leagues from Michigan, I had the pleas- 
ure of attending the dedication ceremo- 
nies of the new 3-cent Mackinac Bridge 
stamp which were held at Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

On this occasion Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield made an out- 
standing address in which he emphasized 
both the materialistic and spiritual values 
of this great new architectural triumph. 

One hundred and twenty million of the 
new Mackinac Bridge stamps are now on 
sale in all the post offices of the United 
States. Their use will carry the message 
of this new bridge and its significance to 
all the peoples of today’s world. 

Mr. Speaker, our postal service recog- 
nizes its responsibility to maintain the 
international esteem which our Nation 
receives from its postage stamps. The 
Post Office Department is fully aware of 
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the worldwide impact of its philatelic 
program, for stamp collectors from every 
country share a mutual interest in this 
great cultural hobby which surmounts 
boundaries of race, religion, creed, and 
governmental concept. 

Every effort is made by the Depart- 
ment to make our United States stamps 
beautiful and their messages vital, and 
the addition of this new Mackinac Bridge 
commemorative stamp is truly in this 
great tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY Postmaster GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT LUNCHEON, GRAND HOTEL, 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH., JUNE 25, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, Mem- 
bers of the Michigan delegation in the Con- 
gress of the United States, distinguished 
guests, and dear friends, today we keep faith 
with our historic past, and today we exhibit 
our confidence in the boundless future of our 
State and of our Nation and in our ability to 
meet the challenges of the atomic age. 

Naturally, it is both a matter of pleasure 
and a matter of pride that I have the oppor- 
tunity of standing here today upon an occa- 
sion which future generations will certainly 
consider significant. 

Although there are many ethical compen- 
sations and spiritual awards to be derived 
from holding Federal office for which I am 
grateful, there are many disadvantages also. 
And with my own roots so firmly embedded 
in the hallowed, fertile soil of Michigan, the 
greatest disadvantage I have had to face has 
been the necessity of living, even for a few 
short years, so far away from my homeland. 

Believe me, it is good to be here. 

It is good to be here today, not only be- 
cause this is my home and because you are 
my home people—but also because today rep- 
resents the culmination of the dreams of the 
people of Michigan over the last 75 years. 

According to countless generations of pes- 
simists, a bridge across Mackinac Straits 
could never be built. The engineering prob- 
lems, the climatic problems, the geographical 
problems, were all too overwhelming. The 
job was beyond the scope of human en- 
deavor. 

But the pessimists reckoned not with the 
genius, the farsightedness, and the courage 
of our Michigan people. Today “the bridge 
that could never be built" is a stunning real- 
ity—a creation whose beauty makes it one of 
the architectural wonders of the world, and 
whose utility is so great that its computation 
is almost beyond the imagination of man. 

From a purely materialistic point of view, 
this bridge will open up for the State of 
Michigan entirely new vistas of develop- 
ment. It will enable us to develop to the 
maximum the almost infinite resources of 
our State, 

It will make readily available to all our 
productive citizens markets which formerly 
were too remote for practical consideration. 

It will make readily available to the use of 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens the 
great and vital St. Lawrence Seaway—that 
other “impossible” dream, which the faith 
and inspiration of our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and of our Canadian friends and 

are turning into reality. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will make of all 
our lake cities great and thriving world sea- 


The bridge which we dedicate today will 
bring hundreds of our inland cities so much 
closer to those seaports that each and every 
one of them will, in the future, have a win- 
dow overlooking the markets of the world. 

These, as I have said, are the materialistic 
advantages which we celebrate today. 
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These advantages are of vital importance 
not only to our economy, but to the peace 
and freedom of the world. 

If we, as a nation, are to maintain a pros- 
Perous economy, with all it implies in the 
way of full employment at fair wages, then 
every segment of our industrial and rural 
communities, in every segment of our Na- 
tion, must be able to produce to full capac- 
ity and market its products with maximum 
efficiency. 

This magnificent bridge will certainly 
make a massive contribution to this ideal. 

But its impact will extend far beyond the 
two peninsulas which it joins together. Its 
impact will be feit, not only on the Nation 
as a whole, but on the entire Free World. 

While we enjoy this moment of self-con- 
gratulations on a great accomplishment, let 
us, as leaders and citizens, consider this 
thought carefully. 

We tread a narrow international path 
these days, avoiding armed conflict on the 
one hand, and, on the other, standing firm 
and affirmative for what we know is just and 
honorable, 

Although, thank God, we enjoy interna- 
tional peace, we must always be aware that 
it is a precarious peace. 

It depends too much on the accuracy of 
our calculations and the avoidance of mis- 
chance, 

This is not our fault, for we are passion- 
ately devoted to the cause of peace—but, if 
peace should be dissolved by forces outside 
our boundaries, then the importance of this 
bridge in the development of our economic 
fiexibility is beyond calculation. 

But—even if we avoid the horrors of actual 
physical conflict—and I feel certain that we 
will—we certainly must steel ourselves to the 
prospect of many years or even decades of 
economic competition with Soviet Russia. 

This will be a cold and bloodless battle for 
men’s souls and minds and world markets, 
and it must be fought with all the relent- 
less vigor of a shooting war. 

Instead of a military war, it is a war of 
competition in every feld of human en- 
deavor. 

But it is a competition which we must 
win and which we must deserve to win. 

Victory in either the military or the eco- 
nomic field will not be handed us on a silver 
platter. We have no divine assurance of 
success without effort. We have no divine 
exemption from the lessons of history. 

Even the most backward areas of the 
world today demand far better economic 
health than was tolerable in former times. 

If the United States of America does not 
supply our share of the means of acquiring 
and maintaining that economic health, So- 
viet Russia will do it for us. 

And in each case where this happens, 
Communist dominance will prevail, and the 
future peace of the Free World will be 
further imperiled. 

Therefore, my good neighbors, it is of 
primary importance that we be able to main- 
tain maximum productivity and the opti- 
mum economic health not only in Michigan, 
but throughout the entire United States. 
This is vital not only to the welfare of our 
own citizens, but to the future of the Free 
World. 

This magnificent Mackinac Bridge stands 
as evidence that the heartland of America, 
of which Michigan is the industrial leader, 
will be able to meet this overwhelming eco- 
nomic challenge to the fullest. 

These, as I say, are materialistic consid- 
erations. 

I feel there is a further significance to 
this occasion—a significance of a spiritual 
and symbolic nature, which I would like to 
explore with you for a few moments. 

To me, a bridge is one of the most im- 
portant manifestations of mankind’s in- 
nate commonsense, 
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Like the great postal system which I have 
the privilege of directing, a bridge is a 
symbol of unity among peoples. It is the 
opposite concept of barricades and barriers. 

In the days—290 years ago—when the 
saintly Pere Marquette hallowed this ground 
on which we stand with his labors and his 
sacrifice—a body of water represented an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to understand- 
ing between peoples of even slightly different 
cultural backgrounds, 

Without bridges, tribes and even nations 
usually faced each other across barriers of 
water as antagonists, merely because there 
was no efficient communication between 
them. 

The unknown, since the beginning of time, 
has always been the creator of fear and even 
hatred among human beings. 

In older times men concentrated on their 
differences, instead of emphasizing their 
similarities. 

Too often, they stood facing each other 
across unbridged waters saying, in effect: 
“Because you live on the other side of the 
river, I shall have to destroy you. But if 
you lived on this side of the river I would be 
your friend.” 

Pere Marquette died in his unceasing ef- 
forts to obliterate these senseless tribal preju- 
dices. He died as a result of his superhuman 
efforts to bring unity—cultural, ethical, and 
religious unity, to the tribal wilderness. And 
with that unity he sought to bring peace. 
That is why we all, no matter what reli- 
gious faith we profess, honor his memory 
both as an explorer and as a humanitarian. 

We have come a long way since the time of 
Father Marquette. Tribal loyalties have 
been extended into national loyalties, and 
even international loyalties embracing great 
peacetime alliances of sovereign nations. 

But nontheless, the lack of communication 
between peoples is capable of cultivating the 
same prejudices, the same distrusts that pre- 
vailed in primitive times. The only differ- 
ence is that, in the 20th century, they have 
larger scope and endanger more innocent 
people. 

Wherever understanding among people has 
improved, it has done so because communi- 
cations among people have improved. 

Wherever such understanding has failed to 
show an advance, it has been because the 
lines of communication between people have 
been pinched and starved and thwarted, as 
they are in those bleak lands of totalitarian- 
ism behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

This Mackinac Bridge which we dedicate 
this week unifies the State of Michigan for 
the first time in its history. 

Not only does it achieve a geographic uni- 
fication, but it also, for the first time, brings 
all our people closer together in a way that 
cannot help but promote a greater sense of 
common purpose among us. 

And this sense of common purpose, this 
sense of unity in a common cause, is some- 
thing we desperately need not only to main- 
tain among our political and industrial lead- 
ers, but among all our people as well. 

My friends, it is no secret to anyone that 
as a nation, we have entered into a period 
of total international crisis. We have entered 
this period against our will. The choice was 
forced upon us. Now, we must survive this 
crisis successfully if we are to preserve our 
free society. 

Honest differences of opinion among us will 
always be necessary and desirable in a free 
society. If everyone thought alike, it would 
mean no one was thinking at all—and under 
such circumstances we would be no better off 
than our totalitarian antagonists. We recog- 
nize the desirability and necessity of honor- 
able disagreement. 

The same unselfish idealism which charac- 
terized the building of this country must 
characterize its salvation. This is truly a 
time for statesmanship and genuine leader- 
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ship at all levels—local, county, district, 
State, and national. 

Certainly, in this time of international 
crisis above anything else, we must avoid 
internal economic welfare. 

This is a time for idealism and confidence. 
Confidence in ourselves, confidence in each 
other, confidence in our Nation, and confi- 
dence in the basic decency of humanity itself. 

This great Mackinac Bridge which we ded- 
icate today symbolizes all these necessary 
public and private virtues. It is the product 
of 75 years of dreaming and planning. 

It finally came into being because of the 
unselfish nonpartisan, bipartisan courage, 
and farsightedness of our State leaders. 

It will nourish the economy and help to 
preserve the peaceful existence of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children for many 
generations to come. 

The same selfiess dedication to a common 
ideal which made possible the dream, and 
which transformed that dream into its pres- 
ent glorious reality is exactly the kind of 
practical idealisnr we need today and which 
we shall need for many years to come if we 
are to succeed in our great common enter- 
prise, the preservation of a free society. 

Above all, this bridge over the Mackinac 
Straits stands today as a tremendous expres- 
sion of our mutual and undying faith in the 
future of this great country—in the char- 
acter of those generations who will eventually 
inherit the fruits of our labors—and in our 
ultimate and unqualified success in the 
golden age of the future which is ours to 
achieve. 

Thank you and God bless you all. 


Study Proposed of Extent of Unemploy- 
ment of American Musicians Due to 
Importation of Sound Recordings and 
Picture Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall shortly introduce at the 
request of Mr. Herman D. Kenin, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, a resolution providing for a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the effect on domestic industries, and on 
domestic employment of performing art- 
ists and musicians, of— 

First. The importation for commercial 
use in the United States of sound re- 
cordings and exposed or developed pic- 
ture film at the rates of duty prescribed 
by the existing tariff laws of the United 
States (as modified by applicable foreign 
trade agreements entered into by the 
United States) ; and 

Second. The importation for commer- 
cial use in the United States of sound 
recordings and exposed or developed pic- 
ture film produced or manufactured in 
foreign countries by American interests 
in order to take advantage of beneficial 
tax consequences of such foreign produc- 
tion or manufacture under the tax laws 
of the United States; 
for the purpose of determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in such 
laws in order to protect the domestic in- 
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dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importa- 
tion of such sound recordings and such 
exposed or developed picture film. 

Many years ago the Congress at- 
tempted to protect our music culture 
by protecting the American instrumen- 
talist against cheaply priced foreign 
competition. The resolution I have de- 
veloped is a much sounder approach, 
however, than a restrictive immigration 
policy. I have always opposed a re- 
strictive immigration policy and have 
worked for the maintenance of an open 
door to cultural musical organizations 
from abroad. 

The American musicians’ plight is 
more severe now than when the Con- 
gress provided its original protection 
of the immigration statute. Yet that 
law is today being nullified by a me- 
chanical refinement in the reproduction 
of music known as “music track.” This 
foreign-made tape has all but blacked 
out the employment of American mu- 
sicians in the production of filmed en- 
tertainment. 

I am told by Mr. Kenin that this 
wholesale substitution of foreign-made 
tape for the American musician is now 
all but universal practice in the Holly- 
wood film-making capital. Last year 
somewhat better than 95 percent of all 
filmed entertainment for television, Mr. 
Kenin informs me, substituted cut-rate 
foreign music track for the services of 
American musicians. The end result is 
a widely labeled American-made prod- 
uct which, in fact, bypasses the Amer- 
ican musician and denies him the job 
opportunities he needs so desperately. 

Iam convinced that the time has come 
for the Congress to take a long, hard 
look at this pervasive threat to the 
future of American music, the American 
musician and, indeed, to the future of 
all our living arts. 

Following is the text of my resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways 
and Means, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of the effect on domestic industries, 
and on domestic employment of performing 
artists and musicians, of— 

(1) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film at 
the rates of duty prescribed by the existing 
tariff laws of the United States (as mod- 
ified by applicable foreign-trade agreements 
entered into by the United States); and 

(2) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film pro- 
duced or manufactured in foreign countries 
by American interests in order to take ad- 
vantage of beneficial tax consequences of 
such foreign production or manufacture un- 
der the tax laws of the United States; 
for the purpose of determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in such 
laws in order to protect the domestic in- 
dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importation of 
such sound recordings and such exposed or 
developed picture film. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, exclusive of any Ter- 
ritory, Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
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or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any sub- 
committee thereof may sit while the House 
is meeting unless special leave to sit shall 
have been obtained from the House. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


I include here a report from the New 
York Times of April 7, 1958, which deals 
with unemployment in the film industry, 
and this would also be covered by the 
study I propose, as follows: 

{From the New York Times of April 7, 1958] 
HOLLYWOOD DECLINE Is PERMANENT Loss, 
UNION SURVEY FINDS 
(By Thomas M. Pryor) 

HoLrLYwooD, CALIF., April 6.—The Ameri- 
can motion picture industry that existed in 
1946 is gone forever. 

That is the basic and only conclusion of- 
fered in a statistical survey titled “Hollywood 
at the Crossroads—An Economic Study of 
the Motion Picture Industry.” It traces the 
sharp decline in earnings, production, theater 
attendance and employment experience by 
the industry from 1946 to 1956. 

The 78-page document, which took a year 
to assemble, was prepared for the Hollywood 
American Federation of Labor Film Council 
by Dr. Irving Bernstein. He is an econo- 
mist, historian, and staff member of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Copies of the bound report, the first de- 
tailed presentation on the economics of mo- 
tion pictures in more than a decade, are be- 
ing distributed to 35 industry leaders and 
organizations. An accompanying letter 
signed by Pat Somerset, Film Council presi- 
dent, urges cooperation by all responsible 
industry groups in support of a definite pro- 
gram of action to save our film production 
community from further deteriorations of the 
sort so graphically demonstrated in the sur- 


vey. 

The letter suggests a four-point plan, in- 
cluding a form of subsidization by the Gov- 
ernment, to promote film production here 
and to discourage producers from going 
abroad to make movies under advantageous 
foreign-tax regulations. 

The report itself contains no recommenda- 
tions about policy. Dr. Bernstein explains 
in a foreword that the council desired only to 
obtain an objective survey and assessment 
of facts and wished to reserve the policy 
function to itself. The council comprises 
31 talent guilds and labor unions, with a total 
membership of approximately 24,000. 

THE MAJOR FINDINGS 

Some of the report’s major findings, gath- 
ered from industry and Government sources, 
on the industry's general economy, employ- 
ment, salaries of production workers and 
theater attendance were: 

Combined net corporate earnings of 10 
companies (1 of the group, R. K. O., went 
out of business in 1957; another, Republic, 
stopped production) dropped from $121 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $32 million in 1956. 

Employment of production workers in 
studios, which averaged 21,775 a month, went 
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down to 12,593 a month over the 10-year 
period. (There was a slight improvement 
in 1957, with the monthly average over 
13,130. Final figures for November and De- 
cember were not available for the survey.) 

The estimated Hollywood payroll declined 
by about 20 percent, from $299,361,610 in 
1946 to $240 million, whereas salaries for 
production done outside Hollywood rose 
from $8,602,000 to $15 million. 

Estimated average weekly attendance at 
United States theaters, set at 90 million in 
1946, was recorded at 46,530,000 in 1956. It 
noted also that the drive-ins, a postwar de- 
velopment, were credited by 1956 with a 
weekly attendance of 34,831,000 (many of 
whom were children for whom no admission 
was paid), whereas the conventional theater 
audience was only 11,699,000. 

Public expenditure for movies went from 
$1,692,000,000 to $1,298,000,000. 

NOT A TYPICAL YEAR 

The selection of 1946, a typical in motion 
Picture history, as the base for the survey 
Was made, Dr. Bernstein stated, because the 

was “not unique” from the viewpoint 
of the whole economy. 

“It was at that time that the film in- 
dustry and the economy took off on different 
paths,” he said. “Hence the employment of 
the 1946 base is a good way to show the 
divergence of the motion picture perform- 
ance from that of the remainder of the 
economic system.” 

A major purpose of the study, the report 
stated, was to provide information about 
the postwar migration of film-making Over- 
seas, the causes for it and the effects on the 
economy of Hollywood. 

Production of American-interest films 
abroad did not loom important until 1949, 
when 19 were made. The report puts the 
total through 1957 at 314 features, with 55 
recorded for last year, the highest number. 
The term “American-interest” was defined 
as a picture financed in whole or in part by 
United States money, or by money earned 
by United States companies in foreign coun- 
tries, and produced by such companies for 
distribution in this country. . 

The relative significance of this type of 
movie to Hollywood workers is even more 
important, the report states, because produc- 
tion of features here fell from 356 in 1949 
to 272 in 1956. This reflects a rise in lost 
job opportunities, involving more than 100 
persons a picture, from 5 to 15 percent in 7 
years. 

IMPACT OF TOLL TV 

“There is finally,” the report said, “the 
great imponderable of the future, the im- 
pact of television and most particularly the 
impact of toll TV.” The last was termed 
the industry’s “great economic” question. 

To attempt to predict the future of the 
movie industry would be “hazardous, if not 
suicidal,” Dr. Bernstein concluded. 

But he was positive in stating “on the 
negative side it must be said that the in- 
dustry which existed in 1946 is gone forever. 
The huge theater audience is lost. Hence 
there can never again be as many conven- 
tional theaters, as many films—both fea- 
tures and short subjects—produced in Holly- 
wood, as lush corporate profits, as many peo- 
ple employed. 

The theatrical film industry, therefore, 
must look forward to a future in which it 
will be smaller in all dimensions, probably 
much smaller, than it was in 1946. Only a 
revolutionary social upheaval in the United 
States could produce a different result.” 

REVENUE FROM ABROAD 

‘The report notes that Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, has estimated that approximately 
45 percent of the industry’s gross revenues 
comes from abroad. It then adds that while 
it is virtually impossible to pinpoint a gen- 
eral motive, there are at least 5 factors which 
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by “general consent” enter into the decision 
of producers to work abroad. These were 
listed as follows: 

“Authentic locale; lower labor costs; 
blocked currency; tax advantages; easy 
money and/or subsidies.” 

The selection of a story’s actual locale for 
filming, while long an artistic consideration, 
has become more important, the report states 
because of “growing internationalization of 
the audience, leading to the making of pic- 
tures of more universal appeal.” However, 
this consideration “should not be exagger- 
ated,” it states. 

“In the case of "The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon,’ for example, a company shoot- 
ing in Japan was brought back to Hollywood 
because of bad weather and the Okinawan 
locale was then recreated in Culver City (at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio) with suf- 
ficient authenticity,” the report says. 

PROGRAM OF ACTION 

Three of the four steps for a program of 
action outlined in the Film Council’s letter 
to industry leaders tie in with the migra- 
tion from Hollywood. They were presented 
in summary form as follows: 

“1. A demand for an American counter- 
measure which would operate like the British 
Eady plan to encourage production in Amer- 
ica of American interest films.” 

(This in effect calls for a subsidy. The 
British system provides for diversion of a 
percentage of taxes on theater admissions to 
a special fund to help finance production of 
movies.) 

“2. A demand for full (United States) Goy- 
ernmental assistance in the flelds of foreign 
exchange and the negotiation of reasonable 
regulations on earnings remittances. 

“3. The continuance of the fight for the 
general modification of tax structures which 
eperate to discourage domestic film produc- 
tions.” 

(The council has made representations at 
Senate committee hearings in Washington 
for a tax credit spread over lean income years 
for actors, writers, directors, and producers 
whose earnings are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions.) 

“4. A thorough exploration of the possi- 
bility of a legislative or judicial correction of 
the industry problems arising out of the 
paramount decree,” 

(This refers to the Federal consent settle- 
ment, affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1948, 
of the civil antitrust suit started by the 
Department of Justice in 1938. Two princi- 
pal points were the separation of production- 
distribution and theater joint ownership; and 
outlawing of forced sales of pictures in 
blocs.) 

LINKED TO TELEVISION 


The Bernstein report, as did the one last 
January by Sindlinger & Co. for the Theatre 
Owners of America, linked the drop in thea- 
ter attendance to the growth of television. 
The latter is credited with being responsible 
for the changed living patterns of the Amer- 
ican people, who now are staying home in 
greater numbers. 

Although the survey's findings add up to 
a gloomy picture, it reports that there are 
grounds for guarded optimism. 

It says “the great baby boom that hurt the 
industry in the forties and fifties,” with par- 
ents being more confined to the home, “will 
give way to the great teen-age boom of the 
sixties and seventies.” 

The report uses a United States Census 
Bureau projection of population, which fore- 
casts a phenomenal rise in the age range 
from 10 to 24 during the next 20 years. 

“In 1955, there were 35,300,000 persons of 
these ages,” the report states, and the num- 
ber will rise to 60,800,000 by 1975. “Even a 
dramatic decline in the 1954-55 fertility 
level,” Dr. Bernstein observed, “will not se- 
riously reduce the estimate because most of 
these people have already been born.” 
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The widely anticipated increase of leisure 
time—the report was completed before the 
recent sharp upturn in national unemploy- 
ment—was listed as a second encouraging 
factor. 

A third mentioned was the block buster 
Picture. It was noted that this type of pic- 
ture represented the only big money that has 
been made in Hollywood in recent years; that 
through such pictures, shown with special 
trimmings, the public is gradually being edu- 
cated to accept the notion that going to the 
movies can be something special, like going 
to the legitimate theater or a big football 
game, 


The No-Alternative Predicament In the 
Exchange of Nuclear Knowledge and 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since 
many of my constituents are disturbed, 
and rightfully so, by the action of Con- 
gress in passing House bill 12716, I sub- 
mit herewith a copy of my letter to a 
constituent. 

This, I believe, establishes the position 
of many Members of Congress who must 
have experienced the same indecision 
with regard to the legislation we were 
called upon to pass on June 24: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
Mrs. HAZEL Hanson, 
Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mrs. Hanson: I appreciate your letter 
of June 21 in regard to H. R. 12716 and regret 
the delay in replying. 

I can fully understand your concern and 
fear of this legislation which was passed, as 
you probably know, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 345 to 12. 

It is my considered judgment that the final 
bill, with its precautionary measures, repre- 
sents a realistic approach to the problem at 
hand. This became even more apparent with 
the typical action of the Soviet Union just 
a few days ago in going back on its promise 
to attend the disarmament conference sched- 
uled in Geneva on Tuesday. You must bear 
in mind that the idea of this conference was 
conceived and almost demanded by Russia. 
Just as the Soviet Union has already broken 
42 of its 48 international agreements, so we 
find once again that Moscow's intentions do 
not warrant trust. 

Let us first understand in the specific ap- 
praisal of the nuclear exchange legislation, 
that we have absolutely no guaranty that 
the Soviet Union will not (or has not al- 
ready) placed nuclear weapons in the hands 
of the satellite nations. Bear in mind that 
the military forces and leaders of these satel- 
lite nations are the creation and product of 
the Russian Communist school. Actually 
they have been tutored by the Russian Com- 
munist regime within the Soviet Union and 
then assigned to leadership of the military 
forces of these nations. There is no question 
that they are schooled in the technical opera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, just as are the mili- 
tary forces within the Soviet Union itself. 

For the time being, the availability of in- 
formation, as well as nuclear materials, may 
well be a deterrent to war. This is the con- 
sidered opinion of many military and politi- 
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cal leaders in this country. Strengthening 
the perimeter of our defenses, they insist, 
reduces the possibility of war. 

We must remember, too, that any inflec- 
tion of distrust on the part of the United 
States of its allies, even in the position of 
nuclear knowledge and materials, would 
discourage the type of relationship with free 
nations rather than cultivating the spirit of 
cooperation which we have been striving to 
achieve. Whether we may believe that this 
particular action is wise or even a gamble, 
the matter of trust and distrust on our part 
is a positive factor. 

Projecting the effect of the action’ Con- 
gress has taken in this legislation offers no 
certainty of conclusions; neither can we de- 
termine whether our negative action in this 
matter would not create a serious situation. 
Hence this is another of the soul-searching 
decisions which one is unfortunately re- 
quired to make under the pressures of a 
cold war—pressures which demand a real- 
istic international policy. 

Let me remind you, however, that the fi- 
nal version of this legislation will provide 
(and this is important) that materials and 
technical assistance in nuclear research will 
be extended only to those nations already 
having the knowledge of atomic and nuclear 
operation. 

As for the ultimate answer to the whole 
critical situation and the ghastly thought of 
nuclear war, certainly a bilateral agreement 
to ban all tests would be the first step to 
total disarmament. I am sure that there is 
not a Member of Congress who would not 
support a program of this nature, but cer- 
tainly it must be one entered into in good 
faith by all nations possessing the imple- 
ments of nuclear war. It must be an honest 
and enforceable ban, with definite provi- 
sions of mutual agreement if the security of 
peace is to be achieved permanently—not as 
a one-way street proposition. 

I appreciate your views on this very criti- 
cal issue and will welcome your further 
thoughts in this regard if you feel that my 
explanation does not make good sense. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp R. COLLIER. 


Clothes: Their Origin and Influence, Be- 
ing a Discourse on the Vicuna in His- 
torical Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a century ago, the essayist and his- 
torian Thomas Carlyle wrote his classical 
discourse, Sartor Resartus. 

Carlyle’s imaginative powers were 
fanned, much as ours have been in recent 
days, by the fascinating subject of 
clothes. 

He sometimes expounded upon various 
philosophical tenets of the day, through 
the supposed writing of a German pro- 
fessor named Teufelsdrockh, who had 
written a book with the highly intriguing 
title “Der Kleider, in Wereden and Wir- 
ken.” In English, this means: “Clothes: 
Their Origin and Influence.” 

To my knowledge, America has never 
had an honest-to-goodness clothes phi- 
losopher, As I thumbed through the 
pages of this essay, however, I could not 
help but think that perhaps the events 
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of recent days will provide the solid 
foundation upon which some American 
will be able to build a great name in liter- 
ature expounding upon the influence of 
clothes. America needs a modern-day 
Teufelsdrockh. 

While we wait upon the fate of the 
gods, Iam sure that we can all agree with 
the learned German professor's expos- 
tulation that “Within the most starched 
cravat, there passes a windpipe and 
weasand, and under the thickliest em- 
broidered waistcoat beats a heart.” 

The fictitious professor expounds at 
length on sheepskin cloaks, wampum 
belts, phylacteries, stoles, albs, chlamy- 
des, togas, Chinese silks, Afghan shawls, 
trunk-hose, leather breeches, Celtic 
philibegs, Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tip- 
pets, ruffs, fardingales, and even the 
Kilarnock nightcap. 

I must admit I was somewhat disap- 
pointed that the professor did not relate 
his philosophical refiections to the 
famous habiliments derived from the 
vicuna. 

My disappointment vanished, however, 
when the good professor came up with 
this philosophical insight: 

Man's earthly interests are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by clothes. 


The professor is right. 

Consider the impressive institutions 
and interests that have been hooked 
and buttoned together by a single vicuna 
coat—with an assist from an unshabby 
rug. 

Undoubtedly, there will always be a 
few persons skeptical of the influence of 
cloth, just as there were in Carlyle’s day. 
But let them answer the question that 
Professor Teufelsdrockh threw in the 
face of the disbeliever: 

Are we possums; have we natural pouches, 
like the kangaroo? Or how without clothes, 
could we possess the master-organ, soul’s 
seat, and true pineal gland of the body 
social: I mean a purse? 


In this age of the vicuna, we can no 
longer deny the all powerful infiuence of 
clothes about which the professor wrote 
so forcefully. 

In view of this, I suggest that the 
White House issue—as did the English 
“Dandies,” according to Teufelsdrockh— 
an “articles of faith” proclamation gov- 
erning the wearing of clothes. 

As a working model, I include at this 
point Professor Teufelsdrockh’s arti- 
cles of faith: 

1. Coats should have nothing of the tri- 
angle about them; at the same time, wrinkles 
behind should be carefully avoided. 

2. The collar is a very important point: 
it should be low behind, and slightly rolled. 

3. No license of fashion can allow a man 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial lux- 
uriance of a Hottentot. 

4. There is safety in a swallow-tail. 

5. The good sense of a gentleman is no- 
where more finely developed than in his 
rings. 

6. It is permitted to mankind, under cer- 
tain restrictions, to wear white waistcoats. 

7. The trousers must be exceedingly tight 
across the hips, 


The White House might well consider 
adopting the above with the addition of 
an eighth article stipulating that the 
vicuna coat, freshly brushed, shall be 
the uniform of the day. 
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Salt Lake City To Host National Japanese 
American Citizens League Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, may 
I call the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress to the 15th biennial na- 
tional convention of the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League—JACL—which will 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, August 
22 to 25, with headquarters in historic 
Hotel Utah, across from famed Temple 
Square. 

As most Congressmen are aware, the 
JACL is the only national organization 
representing Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry. As such, it has, in the words 
of its twin national slogans, achieved 
“security through unity” for all Japanese 
Americans, while encouraging them to 
become “better Americans in a greater 
America.” 

We in the West are familiar with the 
story of the Japanese and their con- 
tributions to the Nation. The earliest 
immigrants came to our Pacific shores 
some 75 years ago to work on the rail- 
roads, in the mines, and on the farms. 
Especially in the field of agriculture did 
they aid in the conquest of the frontier, 
taking wastelands and converting them 
into fertile fields. 

Subjected to the traditional anti- 
orientalism of the west coast, they were 
persecuted as perhaps no other immi- 
grant group in our history, climaxed by 
their arbitrary mass evacuation, to- 
gether with their American-born citi- 
zen children, from their homes and as- 
sociations in California, western Ari- 
zona, Oregon, and Washington during 
the early days of World War II. 

That today, Americans of Japanese 
ancestry and their immigrant parents 
enjoy unprecedented acceptance and op- 
portunities for social and economic de- 
velopment, is the measure of JACL’s 
leadership of one of the smallest yet 
significant nationality groups in our 
country during its most tumultous quar- 
ter-century. JACL’s history is an epic 
of democracy in action, proof positive 
that our way of life, with all of its faults 
and abuses, allows for corrective and re- 
medial action. 

Many of us in the Congress, especially 
since the end of World War II, have par- 
ticipated in the enactment of legislation 
that has removed the legal sanctions for 
the discriminations against them. At 
the same time, our courts have invali- 
dated the remaining statutes that au- 
thorized prejudicial treatment not only 
of the Japanese but also of Asians in 
this Nation. 

It is thus altogether fitting and proper 
that their convention theme be Past Is 
Prologue for their experiences in the 
past should guide the delegates in chart- 
ing their destiny, continuing in the in- 
spiration of their twin objectives: “Better 
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Americans in a greater America” and 
“security through unity.” 
SALT LAKE CITY APPROPRIATE SITE 


Probably no other city in America 
could serve as a more appropriate site 
for this particular convention than our 
Utah capital. 

There, more than a century ago, a 
persecuted people driven out of their 
homes and associations, found refuge 
and the opportunity to vindicate them- 
selves. There, a suspect minority proved 
themselves by founding an intermoun- 
tain empire through hard work, courage, 
and vision. That the desert today 
blooms as the proverbial rose is living 
tribute to the faith and devotion of those 
hardy pioneers who conquered the wil- 
derness. 

In my State of Utah, prior to World 
War II, there were a few thousand Japa- 
nese Americans who were considered 
part and parcel of their respective com- 
munities. It was not until after the out- 
break of war, however, that my State 
and the city I have the honor to repre- 
sent became the mecca for thousands of 
Japanese Americans released from war 
relocation camps to which our Govern- 
ment had evacuated them solely on ac- 
count of an accident of birth. They 
found ready acceptance in this Mormon 
metropolis among those whose parents 
and grandparents knew the meaning of 
hatred, bigotry, and persecution. 

The national headquarters of the 
JACL, forced to leave San Francisco, 
found haven in Salt Lake City. Japa- 
nese Americans and other Americans of 
good will in what is now known as the 
intermountain district council of the or- 
ganization, embracing Utah, Idaho, and 
eastern Oregon, joined in making pos- 
sible JACL’s efforts to provide leadership 
to a mistreated and misunderstood 
people. 

The University of Utah welcomed 
qualified Japanese Americans to com- 
plete their interrupted education on its 
campus, thereby becoming the first State 
university to open its doors to the 
evacuee students. Factories and farms 
provided gainful employment, while al- 
lowing them to contribute to the total 
war effort of the Nation. Housing, diffi- 
cult as it was in that booming wartime 
economy, was also made available to 
them. 

Salt Lake City can be proud that it 
was among the first cities in the land to 
demonstrate that Americanism is a mat- 
ter of the mind and the heart, and not 
of race or ancestry. 

KEY PAST JACL CONVENTIONS 


Salt Lake City is identified with two 
of the most important conventions in 
JACL history. 

During Thanksgiving weekend, 1942, 
our Government allowed JACL repre- 
sentatives from the ten relocation camps 
and the intermountain district council 
to hold a special emergency meeting. 

There, JACL determined to demand 
of our military the right to serve as 
Americans in the defense of the Nation. 
The result of this decision was the acti- 
vation of the now famous 442d regi- 
mental combat team composed entirely 
of Japanese American volunteers, many 
from the very camps to which they had 
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been confined by the Army they now 
hoped to serve. This is the unit that has 
been described as the most decorated 
military organization in American his- 
tory for its size and length of service. 
This is the unit that suffered more than 
three hundred percent in casualties and 
dramatized in Italy and France the loy- 
alty and allegiance of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry. 

That same fateful weekend, JACL 
urged our Government to resettle Japa- 
nese Americans as rapidly as possible 
outside these relocation camps in order 
that they might contribute further to 
the war effort. 

Six years later, in 1948, JACL’s judg- 
ment vindicated regarding their major 
1942 requests, delegates met at the 10th 
biennial national convention again in 
Salt Lake City. Over the Labor Day 
weekend, they resolved unanimously to 
seek Federal legislation that would pro- 
vide naturalization and immigration 
privileges for persons of Japanese an- 
cestry. 

They recognized that the ineligibility 
of those of the Japanese and other Asi- 
atic races to become naturalized citizens 
was the root of most of the 500 Federal, 
State, and local laws discriminating 
against the Japanese at that time. 
These incluced prohibitions against the 
ownership of land and the opportunity to 
earn a livelihood in many lines of human 
endeavor. In the immigration prohibi- 
tions, they were aware that the Japanese 
Exclusion Act of 1924 was one of the con- 
tributing factors to the war in the Pacific 
and that by authorizing even token im- 
migration from the Far East the United 
States would do much to advance the 
cause of human dignity and freedom in 
the Orient. 

It was not until 1952, however, when 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
approved that these racial discrimina- 
tions in our naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws were repealed. 

CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The 15th biennial convention begins 
with elected national officers and district 
council chairmen comprising the na- 
tional board meeting the day before the 
convention proper. 

The national council, composed of 
delegates representing the more than 80 
chapters and members throughout the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territory of Hawaii, and Japan, be- 
gins its deliberations on Friday, August 
22. That evening, a banquet will be held 
at which immediate past national presi- 
dent, George Inagaki, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will pay JACL’s homage to the sur- 
viving Japanese immigrant pioneers of 
the Salt Lake area. This event will be 
followed by the traditional formal open- 
ing ceremonies. Dr. Roy Nishikawa, also 
of Los Angeles, national president, will 
deliver the keynote address. The eve- 
ning will be concluded with a social. 

The national council will continue its 
deliberations Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, August 23, 24, and 25. 

Saturday noon, the official JACL 
luncheon will be held at which time two 
Utahans who served as national JACL 
sponsors during the war will be honored 
with scrolls, as well as outstanding or- 
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ganization members, including the 
JACLer of the biennium. The national 
JACL oratorical contest that follows, pits 
district council champions against each 
other. A youth forum wili be featured 
in the afternoon when young Japanese 
Americans will discuss their special prob- 
lems. That evening, the Thousand Club, 
a special group within the JACL that 
provides extra financial aid to the organ- 
ization for its various projects, sponsors 
its so-called shindig or funfest. 

Although golf and bridge tournaments 
are scheduled for Sunday, most of the 
delegates will travel to Brighton, in the 
nearby mountains, for an all-day outing 
climaxed by a dinner and dance hosted 
by the neighboring Mount Olympus JACL 
chapter. An artists’ retreat and fish- 
ing derby will share the spotlight at the 
outing. 

Monday will witness the election of na- 
tional officers as the last official act of 
the national council. That evening, the 
recognitions banquet that honors the 
outstanding Japanese-American of the 
past biennium, as well as Japanese- 
Americans who have rendered dis- 
tinguished community leadership or 
achieved outstanding success in their 
professions, will be held. Guest speaker 
for the banquet will be our esteemed 
colleague, Representative D. S—Judge— 
Saunp, of California, the first person of 
Asian ancestry ever to be elected to the 
Congress of the United States. The con- 
vention will conclude with the sayon- 
ara or farewell ball. 

Miss Margaret Itami, of the Snake 
River chapter in eastern Oregon, will 
reign over the festivities as Miss Na- 
tional JACL. She will be attended by 
Miss Penny Mafune of the Boise Valley, 
Idaho, chapter and Miss Ruth Okawa of 
the host Salt Lake City chapter. 

Convention chairman is Rupert 
Hachiya; president of the Salt Lake 
chapter is Ichiro Doi. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


The national JACL officers are Dr. Roy 
Nishikawa, Los Angeles, president; Shig 
Wakamatsu, Chicago, first vice presi- 
dent; Jack Noda, Denair, Calif., second 
vice president; Harry Takagi, Seattle, 
third vice president; Aki Hayashi, New 
York City, treasurer; Mrs. Lily Okura, 
Omaha, board secretary; Kenji Tashiro, 
Orosi, Calif., Thousand Club chairman; 
George Inagaki, Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Thomas T. Yatabe, Chicago, past na- 
tional presidents. 

District council chairmen are Henry 
Kato, Portland, Oreg., for the Pacific 
Northwest; Akiji . Yoshimura, Colusa, 
Calif., for northern California-western 
Nevada; George Abe, Selma, Calif., for 
central California; David Yokozeki, Los 
Angeles, for the Pacific Southwest; Mas 
Yano, Salt Lake City, for intermoun- 
tain; Yutaka Terasaki, Denver, for the 
mountain-plains; Kumeo Yoshinari, 
Chicago, for the Midwest, and Charles 
Nagao, Seabrook, N. J., for the eastern. 

Masao W. Satow, of San Francisco, is 
the national director; Fred Takats, of 
Los Angeles, is the Southwest repre- 
sentative; Mrs. Esther Hagiwara, of 
Chicago, serves as Midwest secretary; 
Sam Ishikawa, of New York, is the east- 
ern representative; and Mike Masaoka, 
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Washington, is the Washington repre- 
sentative. 

Frank Chuman, of Los Angeles, is 
the legal counsel, and Harry Honda is 
editor of the Pacific Citizen, official 
weekly publication of the JACL. 


JACL HYMN 


While I know that my colleagues in 
both the House and the Senate will join 
with me in extending our greetings and 
felicitations to the forthcoming 15th bi- 
ennial national convention of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League, and in 
wishing all the delegates a pleasant and 
constructive stay in Salt Lake City, I 
think it appropriate to end these re- 
marks with the words of the JACL 
hymn, music by Marcel J. Tyrrel and 
words by Marion Tajiri, that was 
adopted 10 years ago in their last Con- 
vention held in Salt Lake City which 
seems to summarize the convention 
theme that “Past Is Prologue”: 


There was a dream my father dreamed for 


me 
A land in which all men are free— 
Then the desert camp with watchtowers 
high 
Where life stood still, mid sand and brood- 
ing sky— 
Out of the war in which my brothers died 
Their muted voices with mine cried— 
This is our dream, that all men shall be free! 
This is our creed, we'll live in loyalty— 
God help us rid the land of bigotry 
That we may walk in peace and dignity. 


The Consumer in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which I delivered 
at Peabody College for Teachers, at the 
Conference on the Consumer in Ameri- 
can Life, at Nashville, Tenn., on June 23. 
The address deals with the subject of 
inflation and pricing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR EsTES KEFAUVER AT 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
CONFERENCE ON THE CONSUMER IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE, JUNE 23, 1958, AT NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 

I appreciate very much the invitation to 
address this group on the subject of “Ad- 
ministered Prices and the Consumer.” By 
jointly sponsoring this conference on the 
role of the consumer in American society, 
Pi Gamma Mu and Consumers’ Union can 
make a great contribution to knowledge on 
that long-neglected and almost-forgotten 
species, the great American consumer. 

Like the abominable snowman of Tibet, we 
have reason to believe that the consumer 
actually does exist, although he is seldom 
seen and almost never heard from. Once in 
@ while his tracks can be noted as he fre- 
quents loan companies or his diminishing 
savings account. Occasionally, his outraged 
wails can be heard coming from the super- 
market as he gasps at the total at the bot- 
tom of his grocery bill. But by and large 
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little is known of his customs, folkways, 
habits, and protective coloration. I am sure 
that the results of this conference will pro- 
vide a scientific basis for further research 
into this strange and little-understood 
species. 

Recently the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, has been holding 
hearings on a phenomenon which vitally af- 
fects customers. I am speaking of our hear- 
ings on administered prices. We have been 
struck by the paradox of prices continuing 
to rise while production and employment 
fall. We have heard a variety of shallow 
rationalizations of this paradox, but nothing 
in the nature of a considered intellectual 
exposition. 

Yet any economic system must rest on 
some intellectual foundation. The world as 
seen by the classical economists was made up 
of consumers and a large number of small- 
business men. Enough firms would be en- 
gaged in the production of any single com- 
modity, such as eggs or wheat, or steel or 
automobiles, so that no single firm could in- 
fluence the market price of that commodity. 
Enough firms, in fact, so that even if a few 
of them entered some type of collusive agree- 
ment to influence the market, they would 
usually be unsuccessful. 

In an economy of this type, the consumer 
would be in the driver’s seat. The price of 
any commodity would be determined in a 
competitive market in which the demand of 
consumers for the product would be bal- 
anced against the economic costs of supply- 
ing the product. The market would deter- 
mine the price, not any businessman or 
small group of businessmen. If consumers 
were to desire more of a commodity, the 
price would rise, and the industry might 
temporarily enjoy very high profits. Expan- 
sion of output and competition among pro- 
ducers, however, would soon bring price 
down to a level which permitted only a 
normal level of profit. To Adam Smith, 
General Motors’ position that a return on 
investment, after taxes, of 20 percent a year 
is just a normal profit would seem incom- 
prehensible. 

The economic world has of course changed 
a great deal since the early 19th century. 
As a result of the industrial revolution and 
the growth of large corporate and financial 
organizations, production in many indus- 
tries is now centered in the hands of a small 
number of giant corporations. In such in- 
dustries, the firm now has the power to in- 
fluence the price of the industry's product. 
And each firm knows that its large com- 
petitors have this same power. The safest 
course of action, from the standpoint of 
business managers, is for everybody in the 
industry to recognize one firm as the price 
leader, secure in the knowledge that such 
a leader will consider the interests of all in 
formulating his price policy. Once the 
leader has announced his price, his com- 
petitors seem to fall into line like dutiful 
schoolchildren. 

Beyond price, the nature of the product 
which the consumer buys may be deter- 
mined in the same way. If the three major 
automobile manufacturers decide that the 
consumer should have tail fins on his new 
car, he will get tail fins and pay for tail 
fins, whether he wants them or not. 

In an administered price economy, com- 
petition comes to have a new and unusual 
meaning. 

According to Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp., competi- 
tion really means that when the other fellow 
raises his price you have to raise yours by 
an equal amount in order to meet compe- 
tition. This is how Mr. Blough explained 
the fact that every major steel company 
raised its prices by $6 a ton within a period 
of a few days last July. If that is compe- 
tition, what is monopoly? 
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It was inevitable, of course, that as organ- 
ized large-scale business developed, there 
would be a parallel growth of large-scale 
organized labor. It takes a big union to 
bargain with United States Steel, or General 
Electric, or General Motors. The result has 
been the emerging of two great power blocs 
in our country, organized industry and or- 
ganized labor. 

Conspicuous by its absence is any com- 
parable organization among consumers. 
This is not to belittle in any way the very 
valiant and encouraging work which has 
been done and is being done by Consumers’ 
Union. The public is increasingly recog- 
nizing the great contributions made by Con- 
sumers’ Union and rallying to its support. 

But the absence of any consumer organ- 
izations comparable in strength and influ- 
ence to the organizations of industry and 
labor means that business organizations, 
both as individual firms and as members of 
trade associations, are able to determine 
prices without paying much attention to 
the wishes of consumers as presented by 
consumers, other than during those rare and 
extreme circumstances when there is actual 
buyer resistance. 

Even more serious is the lack of consumer 
representation in decision-making at the 
governmental level. This is an area which 
is certainly not neglected by organizations 
of business and labor. As a consequence, 
Senators and Congressmen tend to hear only 
the positions of organized business and or- 
ganized labor. There are, however, some 
exceptions. In our hearings on the auto- 
mobile industry, the subcommittee did call 
several expert witnesses who have the con- 
sumers’ interests at heart, among them Mr, 
Laurence E. Crooks, of Consumers’ Union, 
Mr. Crooks contributed a great deal of con- 
crete knowledge on the touchy question of 
automobile design and quality. Generally 
speaking, however, legislation which is in 
the consumer interest stands a real chance 
of passage today only if it is also in the 
interest of, and has the active support of, 
some other group. 

Some economists and political scientists 
tell us not to worry about the development 
of these powerful interest groups. Dr. 
John K. Galbraith, with whose views in 
many other matters I am in agreement, has 
a very attractive and reassuring theory of 
countervailing power. The development of 
the power of organized business, he main- 
tains, has generated a presumably equal and 
opposing power in organized labor. Since 
the two systems of power are in opposition, - 
they tend to immobilize each other and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Galbraith, the consumer in- 
terest is thereby protected. 

But do big business and big labor actually 
immobilize each other in a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to afford the consumer any 
real protection? Certainly what has taken 
place in the administered price industries 
provides little support to his thesis. If the 
union gets a wage increase which costs, say, 
$1 a unit, labor is happy. And if the com- 
pany raises prices by $2 a unit, management 
and the stockholders will be happy. Since 
the consumer has no way to publicize the 
fact that he is unhappy about the price in- 
crease, he stays in his role of the forgotten 
man, 

Something of this sort happened in the 
steel industry last summer, and will prob- 
ably happen again next week, Wages went 
up, pursuant to an agreement with the 
United Steelworkers, by an amount which 
raised steel costs by no more than $3 a ton, 
The steel industry raised its prices by an 
average of $6 a ton. In this instance, and 
again in the case of the automobile indus- 
try, organized labor did make a very per- 
suasive showing that no price increase was 
needed. But there was no consumer or- 
ganization to support labor’s argument on 
behalf of consumers, 
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The Monopoly Subcommittee of which I 
am chairman is considering possible ways of 
dealing with the problem of administered 
prices. The first step which needs to be 
taken is clear. This is the correction of the 
lack of balance in the economy which re- 
sults from the inability of the consumers to 
exert any influence over the economic deci- 
sions made by business and Government. 
Consumers must find a way to give concrete 
expression to their wants and needs, through 
enlarged consumers’ organizations. 

The public should do this, not simply be- 
cause of their individual self-interests as 
consumers, but because it is essential to 
the successful operation of our economic 
system as it now exists. Without such a 
check, we may anticipate a continuation of 
the paradox of rising prices accompanied by 
falling production and employment. | 

The United States has a position of lead- 
ership in the world today. Another country 
which denies the existence of private prop- 
erty and individual freedom is striving to 
take this position from us. We have some 
friends on our side, some of them strong 
friends and some a little shaky in their 
friendship. The same thing can be said of 
the Soviet Union. In between there is a 
group of nations, in most cases undeveloped 
and recently emerged from colonial subjec- 
tion, who are trying to make up their minds 
which way to turn. We cannot bribe these 
people or force them to follow our leader- 
ship. We can only show them by our ex- 
ample that democratic capitalism offers a 
better hope for the future than totalitarian- 
ism. I can think of nothing more likely to 
shake the confidence of the Free World in 
the United States than a continuation of 
the present economic decline. This is the 
reason why I have devoted most of my 
efforts in the recent past to finding out how 
to “make our capitalistic system work just 
as well as it can, and must, work. 


Statement by Hon. Isidore Dollinger on 
Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the Recorp my statement to 
the Committee on the Judiciary which is 
now considering legislation to strengthen 
ae improve our present civil-rights 

WS: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, It is crystal clear 
that the need for strong, workable, effective, 
civil-rights legislation is greater than ever. 
Denials of civil rights because of color, race, 
religion, or national origin cannot be tol- 
erated another moment. Minority groups in 
our country are suffering unconscionable dis- 
crimination, harassment, intimidation— 
even physical violence—and their so-called 
rights under our Constitution have become 
& mockery. 

At the time of the Little Rock incident, 
the finger of derision was pointed at us by 
nations throughout the world—by our 
friends, as well as by our enemies. We can- 
not afford such loss of prestige, dignity, or 
standing as a democratic nation. Yet, after 
that blow, we now have the Judge Lemley 
decision—granting the request of the Little 
Rock School Board for resegregation of the 
Central High School, for a period of 2% 
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years. This is an unmistakable step back- 
ward in the cause of integration in the pub- 
lic schools. It is a shocking decision when 
we consider that Negroes have waited 94 
years for the rights to education free from 
the shame of segregation. It is an invitation 
to the spread of violence, for every commu- 
nity which is resisting integration will feel 
justified in following the Little Rock exam- 
ple and openly to defy the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that, to conform to the Constitution, 
public schools must cease to operate as 
segregated institutions. Negro leaders who 
appealed to the President were given no com- 
mitments of any kind, and they feel that 
nothing is being done to help them; they 
have not had the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government they should have. They 
stress that no member of last fall’s Little 
Rock rioters has been punished—they have 
all gone scot free. It is understandable that 
the Negroes of our country, a great segment 
of our population, should feel frustrated and 
angry at this point. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 was a vic- 
tory in the battle for civil rights, although 
a lesser victory than I had hoped for. 
Events since its passage prove that it does 
not begin to meet or solve existing serious 
problems; that it does not provide necessary 
authority or machinery to promote or com- 
pel compliance with Supreme Court deci- 
sions as to integration in our schools. 

Your committee has before it for consid- 
eration, numerous bills which would 
strengthen our present civil-rights laws and 
improve upon them. 

As your committee knows, I have intro- 
duced numerous bills seeking to guarantee 
civil rights and to end discrimination; it is 
not necessary for me to enumerate them 
again. I have always maintained that there 
can be no true democracy in our country 
until every vestige of discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or religion, is wiped out. 

On June 11, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12896, 
to provide further means of securing and 
protecting the right of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the several States to the 
equal protection of the laws and other civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. My bill repre- 
sents a revised version of the old part III 
of the civil-rights bill (H. R. 6127) consid- 
ered last year by Congress, but contains all 
the improvements suggested during the 
course of the debate. It creates no new 
substantive rights but does perfect the pro- 
cedure by which civil rights may be vindi- 
cated. In the main, it enlists the powers 
and influence of the Attorney General in a 
determined attack upon denials of civil 
rights. Among other things, the Attorney 
General would be empowered to sue civilly 
to enjoin segregation in public schools. 
This task is too important to be left to pri- 
vate individuals exclusively—the Federal 
Government must act. In my opinion, my 
bill provides a practicable solution to many 
existing problems and would go a long way 
toward assuring persons discriminated 
against or denied their constitutional rights, 
the assistance and protection they need. 

These are crucial days in which we live. 
To continue our undemocratic and cruel 
treatment of millions of our citizens, is to 
give aid and comfort to our enemies. We 
must lose no opportunity to try to regain 
our diplomatic losses—and it is tragic that 
we have allowed those losses to occur. We 
have courted suspicion and doubt in those 
countries which we hope to win or keep to 
our side in the fight against communism. 
As long as the cruelties of discrimination 
exist here, our true intent and ideals remain 
clouded and those who now look to us for 
leadership may turn away from us in con- 
tempt. 

I say we have no time to lose in cleaning 
house, 
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I trust your committee will vote favorably 
on the kind of 1958 civil-rights bill which 
will guarantee all our citizens their rights 
under the Constitution and which will re- 
store our integrity as a nation in the eyes 
of the free countries of the world. 


Social Security Military Wage Credits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement of June 27, 1958, 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in support of my bill, H. R. 8226, 
to provide that military service of a vet- 
eran entitled to a civil service retirement 
annuity may be counted for social secur- 
ity purposes if he elects to exclude such 
service from the computation of his 
annuity: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, IN 
SUPPORT or H. R. 8226, RELATING TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY MILITARY WAGE CREDITS, JUNE 27, 
1958 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 

members of this committee for extending me 

this opportunity to explain my bill, H. R. 

8226, toward which I urge you to direct your 

thoughtful consideration. 

I realize that this committee has before 
it a great many bills offering various amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which has 
come to be one of the most technical and 
complicated areas of legislation on the 
statute books today. You have an unenvia- 
ble task merely to fathom the meaning of 
the many bills presented. With this in 
mind, I shall take but a little of your time 
merely to explain the purpose of my bill and 
point out the problem toward which it is 
directed. 

The purpose is quite simple—that is, to 
provide that a veteran shall not be denied 
gratuitous social security wage credits to 
which the law says that he is entitled on 
the basis of his military or naval service 
merely because he is eligible to receive civil 
service retirement benefits. 

As you know, sections 217 (a) and 217 (e) 
of the Social Security Act provide that a 
veteran shall be granted wage credits of $160 
a month for each month of military or naval 
service rendered between September 16, 1940 
and January 1, 1957. Both of these sections 
also contain a clause stating that the wage 
credits shall not be granted to a veteran who 
is entitled to a benefit based, in whole or in 
part, upon the same military or naval serv- 
ice, which has been determined to be pay- 
able by any other agency of the Government 
other than the Veterans’ Administration. 

The idea behind these exclusionary clauses 
is perfectly sound—that is, to prevent dupli- 
cate crediting of military service under more 
than one Federal retirement or pension pro- 
gram. However, I think that the language 
of the act is entirely too restrictive. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s interpretation, the exclusions operate 
to preclude the granting of wage credits to 
any veteran who is entitled to another bene- 
fit, such as civil service retirement, railroad 
retirement or an Army pension in the com- 
putation of which his service in the Armed 
Forces during the specified period may be 
credited. 

The Social Security Administration fur- 
ther takes the position that the wage credits 
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may not be granted regardless of whether or 
not the veteran actually receives the other 
benefit to which he is entitled—the bare en- 
titlement is sufficient to bar him from being 
granted the social security wage credits. 
Thus, a veteran who is a former Federal em- 
ployee and eligible for a civil service retire- 
ment annuity, is not allowed the wage 
credits under sections 217 (a) and 217 (e)— 
even though he is willing to have the period 
he spent in the Armed Forces excluded in 
the computation of his annuity payable un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

My bill is specifically directed at correct- 
ing this inequitous situation. H. R. 8226 
would allow a veteran to waive his military 
service credits for civil service retirement 
benefits, in order that he might be granted 
military wage credits for social security pur- 
poses. The waiver he would be required to 
submit would be irrevocable. In other 
words, the bill would allow a veteran who 
is entitled to a civil service retirement an- 
nuity to choose the retirement system to- 
ward which he wishes to have his military 
or naval service applied in computing bene- 
fits. He could have it applied to his civil 
service retirement, as is presently allowed, or 
he could have it applied toward computing 
his social security benefits—but only by irre- 
vocably waiving his right to have it credited 
in computing his civil service retirement 
annuity. 

It seems to me that by doing this we are 
merely putting Federal employees on a par 
with workers in private industry who are 
covered by private pension plans. They are 
not required to relinquish the benefit of 
the gratuitous social security wage credits, 
even though they may also get military serv- 
ice credits under their company pension 
system. 

There are several statutes now in exist- 
ence which, from analogy, argue in favor 
of my proposal. Section 217 of the Social 
Security Act was amended by the Service- 
men’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
to allow the widow and children of a vet- 
eran to waive their entitlement to civil-serv- 
ice retirement benefits in order to claim the 
social security wage credits to which the 
veteran was entitled under sections 217 (a) 
and 217 (e). This is almost the same thing 
that my bill would do for the veterans them- 
selves—the difference being that the sur- 
vivors presently are required to relinquish 
their entire benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, instead of just that portion 
which is based upon their military service. 

Other provisions of existing law toward 
which I would direct your attention are 
those which allow retirees to waive a portion 
of their payments in order to claim benefits 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This is true of retired members of the 
uniformed services, both regular and re- 
serves, as well as civil-service annuitants. 
This privilege was extended to reservists 
by Public Law 85-376, approved April 11 of 
this year. 

The cost of my bill will be negligible on 
& long-range basis, because of the small 
number of veterans who would have suf- 
ficient credits to qualify for benefits under 
both the civil-service retirement system and 
the old-age disability and survivors insur- 
ance program. Of this number, moreover, 
only a small percentage would gain from 
having the wage credits applied to social 
security rather than civil-service retirement. 
The small number of veterans affected, how- 
ever, does not detract from the justification 
for the bill, as far as those who are affected 
are concerned, 

Finally, I should like to point out that the 
expense which the old age and survivors 
insurance trust fund will incur will be offset 
in part by the savings realized by the civil- 
service retirement fund. For every month 
of military service credited under social 
security there will be 1 less month of 
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creditable service charged to the civil-service 
retirement system. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to explain 
why I believe that the enactment of this 
provision is necessary. I think it is one of 
the great virtues of the American system of 
government that a constituent can write his 
Congressman explaining an imperfection in 
a law and, if his complaint bears merit, have 
it referred to this great committee of the 
Congress, Your decisions in the next few 
weeks may well affect millions and millions 
of Americans but I feel confident that my 
proposal, which corrects an inequity for 
just a few individuals, will receive the same 
considered care as will those proposals which 
affect many people, 


H. R. 6514, a Bill To Amend the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced on March 29, 1957, legisla- 
tion amending the Social Security Act 
to provide full benefits—based upon at- 
tainment of retirement age—for men at 
age 60 and women at age 55, and to 
eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained age 50 to 
receive disability insurance benefits. This 
bill is known as H. R. 6514, and the fol- 
lowing is a statement which I presented 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
in support of my legislation: 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, CON- 
GRESSMAN FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK, IN Support OF H. R. 6514 
I would like to make a few brief remarks 

concerning H, R, 6514, the bill which I intro- 
duced to lower the retirement age under so- 
cial security to 60 for men and 55 for women 
and eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained age 50 to receive 
disability insurance benefits. 

I was very much in agreement with the 
action taken by Congress in 1956, when it 
reduced the age at which women are eligible 
for social security benefits from 65 to 62. 
For over 20 years the retirement age had 
remained at 65 for everyone, and I was 
afraid that it was becoming something of a 
fetish. The action taken in 1956 dispelled 
that fear, but, in my opinion, was only a 
first timid step in the right direction. 

Whom are we talking about? We are talk- 
ing about our senior citizens between the 
ages of 60 and 65 of whom there are in the 
United States approximately 6,900,000. The 
number of senior citizens in the United 
States over the age of 65 totals 15 million. 
Inasmuch as the social security statistics in- 
dicate that 524 out of every 1,000 of those 65 
and over are receiving old age and survivors’ 
insurance, we can estimate that approxi- 
mately 3,700,000 people between the ages of 
60 and 65 would be eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits under my bill. 

In my own State of New York, there were, 
as of 1957, approximately 1,496,000 people 
over the age of 65 and approximately 900,000 
between the ages of 60 and 65. Since a 
little more than 50 percent are receiving old 
age and survivors’ insurance, there would be 
approximately 450,000 New York State resi- 
dents who would be eligible under my bill. 
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I heard a statement recently to the effect 
that the average man 50 years ago could ex- 
pect to live 40 years and work 70 hours a 
week, whereas today he can look forward to 
living 70 years and working 40 hours a week. 

I wouldn't vouch for the complete ac- 
curacy of this statement, but I believe that 
it does aptly describe the change which has 
taken place in our way of life. And the 
process is by no means completed. It con- 
tinues to operate at full force right at this 
very moment. Whereas one worker today 
produces as much goods as three workers did 
50 years ago, no one can say for sure what 
his production will be a few short years 
from now. One thing is certain, however; 
the advance of technology will continue at 
an unabated pace. The result will be a 
continued lessening of the importance of 
man’s labor in fulfilling his needs and de- 
sires. The workweek will continue to 
shorten, and the number of years of em- 
ployment of the average worker will con- 
tinue to decrease at the same time, I am 
sure. 

The prospect, however, is not unmarred 
by difficulties to be overcome. Technologi- 
cal displacement of labor will continue to 
beset our economy, as it has in the past and 
as it does today. Our economy has reached 
the point already where the older worker is 
feeling the effect of the progress which has 
taken place. The recession we have been 
experiencing since last fall has made the sit- 
uation only more acute. For several years 
there has been an active interest in the 
problems of the older worker—and by older 
I don’t mean only those over age 60. I 
include people at age 40 and even 35. The 
want-ads in our daily newspaper are filled 
with age restrictions on job opportunities. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell recognized this 
problem in 1956 when he declared: 

“Even in our current period of prosperity, 
a strange paradox confronts the so-called 
middle-aged and older workers caught in the 
no-man's land between maximum hiring 
ages on the one hand and minimum retire- 
ment ages on the other. In a few words— 
they are too old to be hired out and too 
young to retire.” 

The Secretary’s solution to this baffling 
problem—namely to try to convince em- 
ployers that they should have older peo- 
ple—has been as ineffectual as the admin- 
istration’s approach to the unemployment 
situation, 

Many occupations involve demands on 
physical strength and endurance which the 
worker in his fifties and sixties is incapable 
of supplying. He is not eligible for dis- 
ability benefits because he is capable of en- 
gaging in some form of substantial gainful 
activity, yet because of his age and back- 
ground he is unable to procure employment. 

This is a very real problem facing us 
today. Many thousands of workers have 
had their employment pulled out from under 
them through no fault of their own—com- 
pary mergers; physical strain; replacement 
of machines, processes or even entire indus- 
tries, as happened in the case of textiles. 
Their unemployment benefits are soon ex- 
hausted. Those not old enough to qualify 
for old age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
have nothing but privation to look forward 
to until they reach retirement age. 

I put no stock in the argument made 
against lowering the retirement age that 
many workers who are able to work will 
retire just because of a change in the law. 
Social security payments are just not that 
attractive in comparison to the average per- 
son's income, The argument is completely 
refuted by the fact that under the present 
law, the average age of men leaving employ- 
ment and applying for benefits is over 68. 

The 1956 amendments, in addition to low- 
ering the retirement age for women, also 
provided disability insurance benefits for the 
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first time. I would say this too, while an 
improvement in our social security system, 
has a severe limitation, for the disability 
insurance provides benefits only for those 
who are age 50 and over. 

How many people over the age of 50 
receive disability insurance? Social security 
statistics estimate that as of April 1958, 
188,000 people throughout the country be- 
tween the ages of 50-64 are receiving dis- 
ability benefits. This is approximately 20 
percent of the claims which have been filed 
for disability benefits. Approximately one- 
half of those disqualified failed because of 
their wage earnings records, 40 plus percent 
did not meet the medical definitions con- 
tained in the law. 

I do not see how this minimum age limi- 
tation can be defended on the merits. To 
me it constitutes an unjust discrimination 
against disabled workers under 50 and their 
families. Under the present law, if the dis- 
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abled worker should die, his wife and chil- 
dren would be eligible for survivor benefits. 
Certainly the family of an invalid, incapable 
of engaging in any substantial gainful ac- 
tivity, to use the language of the statute, is 
in equally dire circumstances—even more 50, 
because of the added burden of medical 
expenses. 

The need for disability insurance coverage 
for workers under 50 is as t as for those 
over 50. Their medical and living expenses 
are no less. Chances are they have less 
in the way of savings. In this age group 
are the fathers and mothers of the younger 
children—children whose needs cannot wait 
to be supplied until their parents reach 
eligible age. 

I am a Congressman who, several days a 
week, returns home and interviews his con- 
stituents. I have had occasion to interview 
men and women who were completely dis- 
abled with multiple sclerosis or traumatic 
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injuries after they had worked many years. 
They would be eligible if they were over 50 
years of age; however, since misfortune 
struck them before the age of 50 they are 
disqualified and must await painfully the 
passage of time to reach the age of eligi- 
bility. The harm to their minds and fami- 
lies is as great as it is to the persons over 
50. Since these are workmen who cannot 
obtain substantial gainful activity, our 
economy should not leave them stranded 
on the wayside. Their earnings have quali- 
fied them and there is no logical reason why 
they should be denied benefits because they 
have not reached 50 years of age. 

I hope this committee will give thoughtful 
consideration to my proposal to lower the 
retirement age and eliminate it in the case 
of disability requirement. The interests of 
many deserving individuals are dependent 
upon your doing so. 


SENATE 
Monpnay, June 30, 1958 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 24, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, S. T. D., 
minister, the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Creator, Redeemer, 
and judge, who hast called men to serve 
Thee alike in the councils of the Nation 
as before the altars of God: invest all 
Members of this body with a solemn 
sense of divine vocation. If, at any 
time, we have walked on the lower levels 
of life, distant from Thy love and re- 
mote from Thy precepts, wilt Thou lift 
us to the higher pathway of Thy king- 
dom? If we have grown careless in 
thought, callous in conscience, or neg- 
lectful in discipline, so as to crowd Thee 
from our lives, wilt Thou open the door 
of our hearts and enter anew with Thy 
refining grace? Enable us to welcome 
‘Thee here as the source of our being, the 
benefactor of our liberties, and the light 
of all our lives. 

Vouchsafe to the Senate of the United 
States this day and every day the 
clearer vision and the higher wisdom 
that belong to Thy kingdom. And wilt 
Thou make this Nation good enough, 
strong enough, and great enough to be 
an instrument of Thy purposes upon the 
earth in this age. 

In the Great Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 27, 1958, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. Jackson, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today: 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, in executive session. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, and that state- 
ments in connection therewith be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By. Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Charles Swann Prescott, of Alabama, to be 
United States marshal for the middle dis- 
trict of Alabama; and 

Joseph F. Job, of New Jersey, to be United 
States marshal for the district of New 
Jersey. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated, 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert E. McLaughlin, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 3 years 
and until his successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSIONER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George E. C. Hayes, of the District of 


Columbia, to be a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia for a term of 3 years expiring 
June 30, 1961. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Clarence T. Lundquist, of Illinois, to 
be Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas M. Healy, of Georgia, to be 
a member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for the term of 5 years from Au- 
gust 29, 1958. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review for the term ex- 
piring July 15, 1961. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified forthwith of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith, 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 27, 1958, 

Mr, ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, on June 28, 
1958, reported an original bill (S. 4071) 
to provide more effective price, produc- 
tion adjustment, and marketing pro- 
grams for various agricultural commodi- 
ties, and submitted a report (No. 1766) 
thereon, together with minority views. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 

RELATING TO ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS OF 

CADETS AT UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

AND UNITED STATES AIR Force ACADEMY 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to pro- 
vide more flexibility in making additional 
appointments to bring the number of cadets 
at the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Air Force Academy up to 
full strength (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JoHNsTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Carson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of West Co- 
vina, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
legislations to provide for the continuation 
of the improvement of the Big Dalton and 
San Dimas Washes in the State of California 
for flood-control purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Memorials signed by sundry citizens of 
the United States, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to change the east 
front of the Capitol Building in the District 
of Columbia; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Federation of 
Citizens Associations of the District of Co- 
lumbia, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation to change the east front of the 
Capitol Building in the District of Columbia; 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 92. A bill for the relief of Robert Karia 
(Rept. No. 1767); 

S. 1615. A bill to prohibit the removal to 
district courts of the United States of actions 
commenced in State courts under State 
workmen's compensation laws (Rept. No. 
1768) ; 

S. 3031. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda) 
(Rept. No. 1769); 

S. 3676. A bill for the relief of Maria Mi- 
chela Leo Di Gioia (Rept. No. 1770); 

H. R. 3261. An act for the relief of the 
Oceanside-Libby Union School District, San 
Diego County, Calif. (Rept. No. 1771); and 

H. R. 3720. An act for the relief of Carl 
J. Warneke (Rept. No. 1772). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2935. A bill for the relief of Mary Louise 
Shields Wilkinson (Rept. No. 1773); 

S. 3401. A bill for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn (Rept. No. 1774); and 

H. R. 7729. An act for the relief of August 
Widmer (Rept. No. 1775). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.3314. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., Lee County, Fla., and the 
Inter-County Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Fort Myers, Fla. (Rept. No. 1776); and 

S.3402. A bill for the relief of Maxim 
Kadoch (Cadoch) (Rept. No. 1777). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to designate 
the Ist day of May of each year as Loyalty 
Day (Rept. No. 1778). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 4229. An act for the relief of Conti- 
nental Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Henderson, 
N. C., successor to Continental Hosiery Co., 
of Henderson, N. C. (Rept. No. 1779). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments: 

H.R.985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 75 (Rept. No. 1780). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 4071. A bill to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural com- 
modities. 

(See reference to above bill as reported by 
Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, on June 28, 1958, 
which appears under a separate heading in 
Senate proceedings of today.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 4072. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Reno, Nev.; and 

S. 4073. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Las Vegas, Ney.; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 4074. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Lois G. Eagleton; and 

S. 4075. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Aguirre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 4076. A bill to require the Surgeon Gen- 

eral to undertake a special research program 
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with respect to cystic fibrosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. PURTELL: 

S.4077. A bill for the relief of Grover J. 

Cole; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 4078. A bill to establish a code of ethics 
for the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 3 

S. 4079. A bill for the relief of Lillian Seid 
and her minor daughter, Denise Tarento; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 4080. A bill to provide for the gather- 
ing, evaluation, and dissemination of in- 
formation, and for the formulation of plans, 
which will aid in the maintenance of a high 
level of prosperity in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Krerauver when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to provide 
a study of the problems and cost of furnish- 
ing an adequate food and fiber stockpiling 
program to protect the people of the United 
States against shortages of food and fiber 
in the event of local, regional, or national 
emergency; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

8. J. Res, 185. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that a new State may be admitted only 
with the consent of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Commission on Ethics in the Federal 
Government to study and develop necessary 
conflicts of interest legislation, including a 
Code of Ethics applicable to Members of 
Congress and to officers and employees of 
the executive branch of Government; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
a resolution (S. Res. 319) concerning the 
classification cf the Senators from 
Alaska when admitted as a State, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 


CONTINUING PROSPERITY ACT OF 
1958 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the gathering, evaluation, 
and dissemination of information, and 
for the formulation of plans, which will 
aid in the maintenance of a high level 
of prosperity in the United States. This 
bill is identical to House bill 12515, which 
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was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative ELMER J. HOLLAND, of the 30th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
on May 14, 1958. 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of a commission to consist of nine mem- 
bers; and its membership would be drawn 
from industry, labor, and other fields of 
endeavor. 

The overall or guiding function of the 
commission would be to take plans both 
for the present and for the future, to 
maintain continuing prosperity. 

One obvious merit which the commis- 
sion would have would be to provide the 
President with first-hand data based on 
the benefit of the experience of out- 
standing citizens in various fields. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4080) to provide for the 
gathering, evaluation, and dissemination 
of information, and for the formulation 
of plans, which will aid in the mainte- 
nance of a high level of prosperity in the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADEQUATE FOOD AND FIBER 
STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to provide a 
study of the problems and cost of fur- 
nishing an adequate food and fiber 
stockpiling program to protect the peo- 
ple of the United States against short- 
ages of food and fiber in the event of 
local, regional, or national emergency. 

Legislation is long overdue establish- 
ing a sound program for stockpiling a 
reserve of food and fiber for emergency 
periods resulting from disasters of 
nature, poor growing seasons, or military 
attack. 

This Nation has an excess supply of 
certain food commodities and fibers. 
It is time to heed the Biblical injunction 
of Joseph’s time—7 years of plenty, 7 
years of dearth—and stockpile when we 
have a surplus. Moreover, mass de- 
struction of ordinary food and fiber 
supplies is a major peril and possible 
objective in modern warfare. A dis- 
asterproof stockpile of food and fiber 
would render our Nation less vulnerable 
_ to attack and thus constitute a deterrent 
to possible aggression. 

One obstacle in getting legislation to 
implement a stockpiling program is the 
absence of thorough and up-to-date in- 
formation on a number of vital ques- 
tions involving the kinds of foods and 
fibers storable, the kinds really needed 
in emergency, methods of preserving 
food and fiber, the type and location 
of storage, the impact of such a pro- 
gram on surpluses, and cost estimates. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am intro- 
Gucing a joint resolution requesting the 
President of the United States to sub- 
mit a comprehensive and detailed report 
on these and other questions to the Con- 
gress, on or before January 1, 1959, with 
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such comments and recommendations 
as he deems appropriate. Once a re- 
port of this nature is before us, I be- 
lieve we will be in a position to prepare 
appropriate legislation to implement a 
sound food and fiber stockpiling pro- 
gram. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to provide a study of the prob- 
lems and cost of furnishing an adequate 
food and fiber stockpiling program to 
protect the people of the United States 
against shortages of food and fiber in 
the event of local, regional, or national 
emergency, introduced by Mr. Jackson, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
Mouwnpt) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 4071) to provide more 
effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various ag- 
ricultural commodities, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOARD—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] may 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
3697) to create an Agricultural Research 
and Industrial Board, to define its powers 
and duties; and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by me on April 25, 1958. The 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Wisconsin were extremely helpful 
in the drafting of the final form of the 
proposed legislation, and I am proud to 
have them desire to cosponsor it with me. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him before. the 
American Legion convention at Sacramento, 
Calif., on June 27, 1958. 

Address delivered by him before the Ser- 
bian National Defense Council of America, 
at Chicago, Ill., on June 29, 1958. 


ASSISTANCE BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR EXPANSION OF 
SCHOOL FACILITIES 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 

Washington Post and Times Herald 
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pointed out in an editorial yesterday 
that the Rockefeller Brothers Fund— 


like almost every other agency which has 

studied the problem, concludes that the Fed- 

eral Government must play a substantial 

part, at least on an emergency basis, in 

financing the expansion of schoo! facilities. 
It is difficult— 


Says the Post— 


to understand how the administration can 
turn its back upon the need for school con- 
struction, in the face of the facts presented 
by this (Rockefeller) report—facts long ago 
presented by the administration’s own Office 
of Education, 


Mr. President, the administration's 
failure to support proposed legislation 
providing for school construction and 
higher teacher salaries is, of course, dis- 
tressing. But this failure does not ab- 
solve Congress of its responsibility. We 
must endeavor to enact this needed leg- 
islation this session, despite administra- 
tion opposition. In this connection, let 
me say that the Education Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will hold further hearings to- 
morrow morning, at 10 a. m., on Senate 
bill 3311, which would provide Federal 
assistance for classroom construction 
and/or teacher salaries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, im- 
mediately following these remarks, the 
excellent Washington Post editorial en- 
titled “Pursuit of Excellence,” which ap- 
peared in the June 29 issue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 


“Ultimately,” the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund report on United States educational 
needs reminds us, “the source of a nation’s 
greatness is in the individuals who constitute 
the living substance of the nation.” Educa- 
tion is simply the vital process of developing 
the capabilities of this living substance. Ap- 
propriately, therefore, the report is titled and 
focused upon “the pursuit of excellence.” 
It makes a most significant contribution to 
public understanding of the function of edu- 
cation in a democratic society. 

The report renders an important service 
also in underscoring once more what other 
investigators have already pointed out—that 
the public-school system in this richest of 
democracies has fallen, through neglect and 
niggardliness, into a desperate plight. There 
is a pressing need, the report makes clear, 
for a redefinition of educational goals, for a 
reemphasis on democratic ideals and ethical 
values, for a resourceful examination of new 
educational techniques, for strengthening of 
the curriculums, for the identification and 
encouragement of talent. All of these needs 
must be met—and met imaginatively—if the 
Nation’s public schools and colleges are to 
prove equal to the challenge of these times. 

But basic to them is a need for commit- 
ment of a far larger share of this rich coun- 
try’s economic substance than is committed 
at present to the education of its youth. 
“All of the problems of the schools,” the re- 
port declares, “lead us back sooner or later 
to one basic problem—financing. It is a 
problem with which we cannot afford to cope 
halfheartedly.” And the report points out 
what all but the willfully myopic have recog- 
nized for more than a decade: 

“Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill equipped. In the fall of 1957, the 
shortage of public school classrooms stood 
at 142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in 
excess of normal classroom capacity. These 
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pressures will becomes more severe in the 
years ahead. Elementary school enrollments 
will rise from some 22 million today to about 
34 million by 1960-61. By 1969 high schools 
will be deluged with 50 to 70 percent more 
students than they can now accommodate; 
by 1975, our colleges and universities will 
face at least a doubling and in some cases 
a tripling of present enrollments.” 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, like al- 
most every other agency which has studied 
the problem, concludes that the Federal 
Government must play a substantial part, 
at least on an emergency basis, in financing 
the expansion of school facilities. It ap- 
proves Federal aid of the sort embraced in 
the administration’s aid to education bill 
in the form of scholarships and improvement 
of testing services. But it adds what is, 
indeed, inescapable, that “to the extent that 
the Federal Government can assist in build- 
ing construction, either through loans or 
outright grants, it will be engaging in one 
of the most helpful and least hazardous 
forms of support to education.” 

It is difficult to understand how the ad- 
ministration can turn its back upon the 
need for school construction, in the face of 
the facts presented by this report—facts long 
ago presented by the administration’s own 
Office of Education. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the administration can ignore 
the compelling need to raise the salaries of 
teachers and enlarge the teaching profession. 
“An educational system grudgingly and 
tardily patched to meet the needs of the 
moment will be perpetually out of date,” the 
report asserts. This is a lesson which should 
long ago have been learned. In the face of 
a challenge which may entail nothing less 
than national survival, boldness, and gener- 
osity and vision must be brought to the reso- 
lution of school problems. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL DOES 
GREAT JOB FOR ALASKA STATE- 
HOOD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
support statehood for Alaska with all 
my heart. Moreover, I am convinced 
that the people of Wisconsin are whole- 
heartedly and overwhelmingly in favor 
of bringing Alaska into the Union. 

One of the reasons why Wisconsin 
people are aroused to the merits of state- 
hood for Alaska is that the newspapers 
have done a good job of informing them 
of the justice of Alaska’s case and the 
great advantages to America which lie 
in adding this 49th star to the flag. The 
Milwaukee Sentinel has done better 
than a good job—it has done a great job. 

Again and again the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel has told the Alaska story, and just 
as often it has put its editorial strength 
behind the argument for statehood. The 
Sentinel made it easy for its readers to 
make their wishes known to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The Sentinel 
ran a cartoon, with a box for the reader 
to sign, with his address, showing his 
support for statehood. After every edi- 
torial, the Sentinel had a coupon which 
could be filled in by the reader and mailed 
to either of his Senators. I have received 
hundreds of these coupons. 

I think the friends and champions of 
statehood for Alaska ought to know how 
much help their cause has received from 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. When the Sen- 
ate votes this week to bring Alaska into 
the Union, as I am sure it will, its vote 
will mark the culmination of a long fight 
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waged by many people on behalf of 
Alaska. An honored place on that long 
roll of Alaska’s friends belongs to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tatmapce in the chair). If no other 
Senator has morning business to submit, 
morning business is concluded. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
pending business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTEGRATION IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
commission established by the 85th Con- 
gress now is engaged in planning for a 
suitable observance of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the War Between the States 
which was fought from 1861 to 1865. 
That observance will remind many peo- 
ple of other States of a fact which Vir- 
ginians cannot forget—that our State 
was the major battleground of that 
fratricidal war. 

And Virginians also are very con- 
scious of the fact that our State has been 
chosen as a new battleground to test 
whether or not the Federal Government 
can force a sovereign State to operate 
racially mixed schools against the will of 
a majority of the people and in violation 
of the State’s constitution. 

Present indications are that this con- 
flict will lead to the closing next fall of 
public schools in several cities and coun- 
ties of Virginia, because school officials 
who attempt to operate on a segregated 
basis will be in contempt of a Federal 
court and those schools which admit both 
white and colored pupils will be closed by 
requirements of our State laws. 

Certainly no one, white or colored, will 
benefit from closed schools, and if they 
cannot be operated in the future as they 
have been in the past, some acceptable 
substitute means must be found for edu- 
cating our youth. 

This approaching school crisis cannot 
be ignored by saying that it is a Virginia 
problem, but not one which concerns the 
United States Senate. Since the Senate 
has demonstrated over a long period of 
time its interest in the education of 
colored students, I respectfully ask why 
my State, if so inclined, should not be 
permitted to adopt, for the benefit of its 
white children, a plan which the Con- 
gress adopted 91 years ago for the bene- 
fit of colored students, and has repeat- 
edly affirmed by annual appropriations. 
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The plan to which I refer is simply the 
giving of Government property and of 
Government funds to a private institu- 
tion to carry on an educational program 
which the Government itself could not 
undertake. 

The latest endorsement of such a pro- 
gram is proposed in S. 3626, a bill intro- 
duced in the Senate on April 16, 1958, by . 
the Senators from New Jersey and New 
York, and other Senators, and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Its title is “A bill to establish 
a teaching hospital for Howard Univer- 
sity, to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to 
the university, and for other purposes,” 

I desire to outline briefly to the Senate 
the provisions of that bill, to recall the 
history of the institutions with which it 
deals, and to draw an analogy between 
the relation of the Federal Government 
to Howard University and Freedmen’s 
Hospital, and the relation which might 
exist between a Southern State and in- 
dependent nonprofit corporations which 
would be given buildings and funds for 
carrying on educational programs, de- 
tails of which would be entirely within 
the discretion of the governing boards of 
these corporations. 

The point I wish to make clear is that 
those who approve of the operation of 
Howard University and Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital and want to see them continued, 
and particularly those who favor the ex- 
pansion program which has been pro- 
posed in S. 3626, cannot with consistency 
criticize similar operations which might 
be considered by Virginia or other States 
to deal with an educational emergency. 

To obtain the proper perspective on 
this matter, it is necessary to go back to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and observe that authority for the Con- 
gress to establish a national university 
was sought and was refused. 

The proposed drafts for the Constitu- 
tion submitted by both Charles Pinck- 
ney and James Madison would have au- 
thorized such an institution, and their 
joint resolution to implement their rec- 
ommendations was supported by Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, but was opposed by a 
majority of the representatives of other 
States and was defeated. 

That ended the matter, so far as the 
Constitutional Convention was con- 
cerned, but our first President, George 
Washington, still cherished the idea to 
such an extent that his will bequeathed 
50 shares of Potomac Canal stock toward 
the establishment of a university “if the 
National Government is inclined to ex- 
tend a fostering hand toward it.” 

The interest in higher education indi- 
cated by Washington’s will was empha- 
sized in the ceremonies in 1904, when the 
institution founded in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1821 under the name of Co- 
lumbian College changed its name to 
George Washington University; but that 
institution never has claimed to be a na- 
tional university, nor has it received di- 
rect aid or appropriations from the Con- 
gress for its buildings or operations, 
other than the type of research grants 
which are shared by colleges and univer- 
sities generally. 
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Meanwhile, however, there had been 
established in the District of Columbia, 
under an act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1867, “‘a university for the edu- 
cation of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences under the style and title of 
Howard University.” 

Now, there are several interesting fea- 
tures about the establishment of Howard 
University. As I have pointed out, there 
was no constitutional authority for the 
Congress to found and operate a univer- 
sity, and it did not do that in this case. 
What the act approved in 1867 did was 
to set up the university as a “body poli- 
tic,” with power to sue and to be sued, 
to own and convey property, and with its 
government vested in a board of trustees, 
Except for the fact that the trustees 
were required to make an annual report 
to the Congress, this was an independent 
educational institution, operating along 
the same lines as any privately endowed 
university conducted on a nonprofit 
basis. 

The second point to be noticed is that 
while there were no racial restrictions 
in the original act creating Howard Uni- 
versity, there was nothing in the law 
which would have prevented the trustees 
from operating it as a segregated insti- 
tution, and as a matter of fact, it was 
so operated for many years. Even today 
the racial division of students in Howard 
University is so one-sided that it can 
be considered integrated only in the 
technical sense. 

At the time Howard was founded there 
was, of course, an urgent need to do 
something about the education of re- 
cently freed slaves, and all the circum- 
stances point to the intention of Con- 
gress to deal with this problem, in an 
indirect way, rather than simply to cre- 
ate another institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Nation's Capital. 

The university was named in honor of 
Gen. Otis O. Howard, of Maine, who was 
the director of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and General Howard, as its first presi- 
dent, led the fight to obtain Congres- 
sional support for the school in its early 
days. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, as it was 
commonly known, but which officially 
was designated as the Bureau of Ref- 
ugees, Freed Men and Abandoned Lands, 
was established in 1865, when the War 
Between the States was drawing to a 
close. It had the power to take over 
land in Southern States which was con- 
fiscated or abandoned and, by sale or 
otherwise, to make it available to ref- 
ugees or freed men in units of not more 
than 40 acres for their protected use and 
enjoyment for 3 years. The Bureau also 
was given power previously exercised by 
the Treasury and War Departments to 
seize and sell the lands held by the Con- 
federate States, as well as abandoned 
lands, and to use the proceeds of such 
sales for the education of freed slaves. 

It was through the exercise of this 
power to seize southern land and sell it 
that funds were obtained to purchase 
property on which Howard University 
and Freedmen’s Hospital were estab- 
lished. Although the hospital made the 
purpose more evident in its name, there 
can be no question about both hospital 
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and university being intended to serve 
recently freed colored persons and not 
the public generally. 

The Congressional Globe of March 3, 
1871, indicates that Howard University 
received $528,955.95 from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and the incorporators of 
the university paid $147,500 of this 
amount for the purchase of 150 acres of 
land. This tract included the land on 
which Freedmen’s Hospital was built and 
title to it clearly was vested in the trus- 
tees of the university, creating the 
unique situation of a Government- 
owned institution being built on land to 
which the Government did not hold title. 

Congress ordered the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau abolished in 1872 after its political 
and financial operations had become a 
national scandal and General Howard 
had been charged with responsibility for 
shortages in its accounts, but Congress 
continued to make annual appropria- 
tions for the operation of Howard Uni- 
versity. 

The school was under the eye of the 
Office of Education and the Interior De- 
partment until 1940 and then under the 
Federal Security Administration until 
1953, when it was placed under the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the supervision 
which the Federal Government has exer- 
cised has been only the kind of restric- 
tive oversight which a donor of money is 
able to demand in checking on its ex- 
penditure, plus the influence gained 
from the fact that if past spending was 
not approved, future donations might 
not be made. It is the same kind of in- 
direct control the Federal Government 
could exercise over local public school 
systems if Congress should inaugurate a 
program of Federal aid for school oper- 
ating costs. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare estimates that Howard 
University has received more than $26 
million from the Federal Government for 
capital investments. Annual appropria- 
tions for operating costs have varied but 
have risen from $218,000 in 1927 to 
around $4 million in recent years, The 
budget for the 1959 fiscal year proposes 
an allowance of $4 million for salaries 
and expenses and an additional $596,000 
for continuation of a major construction 
program started in 1945. 

The 1959 budget message notes that 
54.2 percent of the school’s operating 
costs are paid by Federal funds. On the 
basis of current enrollment this Federal 
contribution amounts to around $1,000 a 
year toward the education of each 
Howard student, 

This assistance has been given to an 
institution which the budget itself says 
“is administered by a private board of 
trustees and staff of officers.” The trus- 
tees hold title to the property and are 
legally empowered to make and change 
its policies, subject only to the threat of 
withdrawal of future support. Appar- 
ently there is nothing which would pre- 
vent them from seeking additional pri- 
vate support, if they chose to do so, and 
then completely altering the character of 
the university while still benefiting from 
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$26 million worth of property bought 
with public funds. 

Now, let us take a look at the pending 
Senate bill dealing with Freedmen’s hos- 
pital. Briefly stated, the provisions of 
S. 3626 are as follows: 

First. It would transfer the hospital, 
which has been owned and operated by 
the Federal Government, to Howard Uni- 
versity “for the purpose of assisting in 
the provision of teaching hospital re- 
sources for Howard University, thereby 
assisting the university in the training 
of medical and allied personnel and in 
providing hospital services for the com- 
munity.” All the physical property in- 
volved would be transferred without re- 
imbursement of any kind. 

Second. Career employees of the hos- 
pital would be given job protection, in- 
cluding arrangements for them to con- 
tinue to participate in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s liberal civil-service retirement 
and group life insurance plans. 

Third. Authorization would be given 
to appropriate Federal funds to construct 
new buildings and revise existing ones 
to provide a hospital capacity of 500 
beds. The value of the present hospital 
plant, which would be given away, is 
estimated at $1,914,000. Increasing it 
from 150 to 500 bed capacity is estimated 
to cost another $9,157,000. 

Fourth. Future annual appropriations 
would be authorized of such sums as 
the Congress may determine, for the 
partial support of the operation of 
teaching hospital facilities which the 
Government would expect to become 
progressively more self-supporting, so 
that the Federal contribution could be 
gradually reduced. The current annual 
Federal appropriation to Freedmen’s is 
$3 million with the remainder of its $4.5 
million budget coming from fees charged 
to patients. 

Mr. President, I ask Members of the 
Senate to consider the parallel between 
those provisions of S. 3626 and a bill 
which might be passed by the General 
Assembly of Virginia authorizing the 
transfer of title to certain public school 
properties to boards of trustees of non- 
profit corporations established for the 
purpose of improving the education and 
carrying on the training of children dis- 
placed by the closing of public schools. 

Suppose the suggested bill gave those 
trustees only the same kind of latitude 
as to their policies which has been given 
to the trustees of Howard University. 
Suppose the bill should provide that the 
property be transferred without reim- 
bursement and should further provide 
that career teachers who had been em- 
ployed in the public schools might con- 
tinue to participate in State retirement 
and insurance plans after transferring 
to the private institutions. Suppose, 
finally, that the bill authorized appro- 
priation of State funds for operation of 
these privately controlled schools for an 
indefinite period during which they 
would be expected to become progres- 
sively more self-supporting. 

S. 3626 is an administration bill, pre- 
pared by a member of the Cabinet. 
Would the sponsors of S. 3626 and other 
Members of the Senate, disposed to sup- 
port that bill, question the propriety of 
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similar State legislation, or would they 
feel that it could not stand a court test 
of constitutionality? 

I realize that it may be said that the 
purpose of any State law of this kind 
would be to allow white children to con- 
tinue to attend racially segregated 
schools. But, was not the obvious pur- 
pose of Howard University and Freed- 
men’s Hospital to take care of educa- 
tional and health needs of colored per- 
sons in separate institutions, rather 
than to try to make room for the former 
slaves in existing institutions which 
could have been enlarged to serve both 
races? And where in the Constitution 
is a Federal court given the power to 
tell a State or its political subdivisions 
the terms on which publicly owned 
property can be disposed? 

The purpose stated in the kind of 
State law I have described would be 
simply to assist in giving pupils a better 
education than they otherwise might ob- 
tain in the communities involved, just as 
the purpose stated in S. 3626 is to assist 
privately controlled and operated 
Howard University in providing teaching 
hospital resources and hospital services 
for the District of Columbia area. 

If we are to consider practical results 
as well as stated purposes, the facts of 
the case are that the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars and 
proposes to spend more millions in a pro- 
gram which has been almost exclusively 
for the benefit of one race. 

Property seized from the white people 
of the South was sold and some of the 
proceeds which were not dissipated by 
corrupt bureaucrats were used to found 
a college for colored students and a hos- 
pital for colored patients in the District 
of Columbia. Education and hospital 
treatment have continued for 91 years on 
a subsidized basis. 

If the purpose is merely to provide 
medical education and hospital instruc- 
tion in the Washington area, perhaps 
on the ground that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility to the 
District of Columbia, why should the 
program be limited only to Howard 
University? 

Howard has a few white medical stu- 
dents. George Washington University, 
named, as I have indicated, for an early 
champion of a national university sup- 
ported by Congress, has, I am advised, at 
least one colored student in its medical 
school. Why, then, if a Federal aid pro- 
gram is desirable, should not George 
Washington share the kind of grant pro- 
posed for Howard in S. 3626? Or why 
should not any funds taken from the 
Federal Treasury for medical education 
in the District of Columbia be equally 
divided among all the local schools which 
do not have an openly admitted racial 
exclusion policy? 

Is it not perfectly obvious that this 
proposal involves turning over Federal 
property and operating funds to a pri- 
vately controlled institution which, al- 
though not required to do so by its char- 
ter, will carry on for the principal, if 
not exclusive, benefit of the colored race? 

If Members of the Senate approve of 
what has been done in regard to Howard 
University and Freedmen’s Hospital and 
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are willing to repeat the process again 
through enactment of S. 3629, I frankly 
do not see how they could reasonably 
criticize a State which chose to turn over 
school properties to private corporations 
and to help those corporations carry on 
a program of education. 

The ninth verse of the fifth chapter 
of the Gospel by St. Matthew is as ap- 
plicable to the home front as to the for- 
eign field. 


JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was not present during the morn- 
ing hour, but I was in attendance at the 
hearing of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Defense Department ap- 
propriations. I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Minnesota Bar Association 
signed by Burt A. McKasy, executive sec- 
retary, and Iask unanimous consent that 
the letter and the accompanying resolu- 
tion be printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNESOTA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 27, 1958. 
The Honorable EDWARD J. THYE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: We are taking the 
liberty of enclosing to you a copy of a res- 
olution adopted by the convention of the 
Minnesota State Bar Association, June 20, 
1958, having to do with the Jenner-Butler 
bill, known as S. 2646. 

This resolution is respectfully submitted 
for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Bert A. McKasy, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the so-called Jenner-Butler bill, 
known as S. 2646, if enacted in its present 
form would constitute a threat to the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary; would be contrary 
to the intention of the balance of the powers 
set up in the Constitution between the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
our Government; and in other ways would 
diminish the historic jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and is 
detrimental to the national interest and to 
the structure of the Government under the 
Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Bar 
Association, in annual convention assembled, 
does hereby oppose the enactment into law 
of that part of said bill which would in any 
way limit the jurisdiction of the courts or 
interfere with their right of review; 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of 
this association be authorized to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the members of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary and 
to the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from the State of Minnesota 
and to such other individuals or committees 
as the executive committee of this associa- 
tion may consider proper. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST—WHO 
POLICES THE POLICEMEN? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
it seems to me that in the furor and 
public discussion relative to conflict of 
interest, as it relates to the executive 
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branch of the Government, we in the 
Senate and the House should make cer- 
tain that any policies we apply to the 
executive branch of the Government are 
applied also—equally, impartially, and 
equitably—to ourselves. 

I have asked the question on the floor 
of the Senate, Who polices the police- 
men? In my opinion this is a timely 
question, a fair question, and a pertinent 
question. 

One of the most outstanding and dis- 
tinguished columnists I know in the field 
of public affairs is Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond. In his syndicated column, as it 
appeared in the Oregon Daily Journal, of 
my home city of Portland, Oreg., for June 
27, 1958, Mr. Drummond put to his read- 
ers some of the questions I have voiced 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that this per- 
tinent, effective, and cogent column by 
Roscoe Drummond be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEUBERGER QUESTIONS PERTINENT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—It will be hypocrisy of the 
worst kind if the politicians succeed in filling 
the air with such virtuous condemnation of 
Sherman Adams that they can hide behind 
their own pretensions and turn aside basic 
reforms which need to apply to themselves 
as much as, if not more, than to many others. 

The present tactic, apparently, is to so 
becloud the issue with moral finger pointing 
at Adams that Members of Congress can con- 
ceal their own gift, campaign-contribution, 
conflict-of-interest habits, which dwarf those 
they so piously deplore, and end up by con- 
veniently neglecting the remedies. 

The politicians love to dispense scapegoats 
as long as they can escape themselves. The 
elected Republicans orate about General 
Vaughan and the elected Democrats orate 
about Sherman Adams, even though their 
own offenses are more pernicious. 

One courageous voice is being raised in the 
Senate to expose this conspiracy of mutual 
tolerance among politicians. 

The voice is that of Senator RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, who asks 
these pertinent questions: 

“When Sherman Adams committed his er- 
rors of judgment in doing favors for his 
friend, the public is being left to infer that 
he did this because of Mr. Goldfine’s coats 
and hotel suites. Yet is Sherman Adams any 
more indebted to Mr. Goldfine for gifts than 
a man who sits in the Senate or in’a gover- 
nor’s chair is indebted to those who collected 
$100,000 from big businessmen or from trade 
union political education funds for his cam- 
paign expenses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and $700 vicuna cloth coat, more obligated 
to render unethical favors than is a member 
of Congress who is dependent every few years 
on 20 times that amount from bankers, nat- 
ural gas, and private utility owners and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? 

“Is it morality for a Senator to collect $500 
or $1,000 speaking fees from many labor un- 
ions or liberal groups and then to oppose a 
Federal right-to-work law, but immorality 
for Harry Vaughan at the White House to be 
given a deep freeze or Mr. Adams a coat?” 

Senator NEUBERGER is not extenuating Ad- 
ams’ mistake. (Adams had the decency to 
admit his own imprudence.) NEUBERGER is 
pointing out that “Mr. Adams is the victim 
of a system” under which the spending of 


large sums of money on politics and on poli- 
ticians is widely taken for granted, and he 
would like to see the politicians do a little 
something about the system. 

There are three practical reforms which 
would reach in the right direction: 

The regulatory agencies ought to be put 
out of the reach of pressure by both legisla- 
tive and executive officials. 

Presidential and Congressional elections 
ought to be freed from massive contribu- 
tions, which often involve underworld mon- 
ey, lobby money, and appointment-hungry 
money. 

Finally, is there any reason why Congress- 
men should not apply the same laws 
against conflict of interest to themselves that 
they apply to others in Government and pro- 
vide for disclosure of their own gifts and out- 
side income? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 3778) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 

purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Harris, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Staccers, Mr. 
ROGERS of Texas, Mr, FRIEDEL, Mr. FLYNT, 
Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Mr. HALE, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. DEROUNIAN, and Mr. 
YOUNGER were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12716) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 325) to author- 
ize the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy to print for its use 10,000 copies 
of the public hearings on “Physical re- 
search program as it relates to the field 
of atomic energy,” in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 325) to authorize the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy to print for its use 
10,000 copies of the public hearings on 
“Physical research program as it relates 
to the field of atomic energy,” was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy be authorized 
to have printed for its use 10,000 copies 
of the public hearings on “Physical research 
program as it relates to the field of atomic 
energy," held by the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development during the 85th 

, 2d session; and be it further 

Resolved, That the joint committee be 
authorized to have printed 10,000 copies of 
the report on the above hearings; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the joint committee be 
authorized to have printed 2,000 copies of the 
index of the above hearings, 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter from 
Mr. O. E. Darling, president of the 
Brown & Hawkins Commercial Co.,. of 
Seward, Alaska. He has been in busi- 
ness for 61 years, and has kept records 
relating to the economy of Alaska for 
41 years. On that basis he is satisfied 
that the economy of Alaska cannot af- 
ford the luxury of statehood. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brown & HAWKINS COMMERCIAL Co., 

Seward, Alaska, June 27, 1958. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I would like to corroborate 
the letter you have received from Mr. Henry 
F. Tobin which categorically states that 
Alaska is not yet ready for statehood. I 
know Mr. Tobin to be a very competent ob- 
server of the economic scene here in Alaska. 

I would like to further corroborate his 
letter with the evidence of an Alaskan busi- 
nessman who is actually trying to develop 
some industry for Alaska. 

The company I head has been an integral 
part of Alaska’s historically erratic economy 
for almost 60 years. We have kept very com- 
plete business records of our experience 
with Alaska’s economy that go back 41 years. 
These records give us an accurate picture of 
just what makes Alaska’s economy perform. 
We know that Alaska is not yet ready for 
statehood. 

At the present time I am most actively 
engaged in trying to create a market for 
two of Alaska's most prolific natural re- 
sources, steam coal and peat moss. I am 
being frustrated because of our excessively 
high labor costs, our punitive tax structure 
(which is one of the highest in the world) 
and logistics. 

Statehood will in no way assist my efforts, 
It will only add to them because statehood 
will increase our labor costs, force us to 
increase our present punitive tax structure 
to a prohibitive one and only huge Federal 
subsidies will help us surmount our logistical 
problems. 

I together with many, many thousands of 
other responsible Alaskan businessmen hope 
that your efforts will be successful in block- 
ing statehood for Alaska at this time. 

Sincerely, 
O. E. DARLING, 
President. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my illustrious colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in calling upon 
the Senate to grant statehood to Alaska 
and thus redeem a pledge made to that 
Territory 91 years ago. 

In article 3 of the treaty of cession, by 
which we acquired Alaska in 1867, we 
pledged Alaskans ultimate statehood. In 
my opinion, Mr. President, the people of 
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Alaska have waited long enough to see 
this pledge translated into affirmative 
action at this session. 

Both of our great political parties are 
on record in favor of granting Alaska 
statehood. The great majority of Amer- 
ican citizens—their feelings reflected in 
nationwide polls—have expressed them- 
selves in support of statehood for Alaska 
by a margin as high as 12 to 1. The 
citizens of Alaska have made known 
their wishes, as only last year the Ter- 
ritorial legislature voted unanimously 
for statehood. 

The wishes of the citizens of my State 
toward granting Alaska statehood were 
enunciated in a joint resolution adopted 
by the Nevada Legislature in 1949, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 26 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
pass legislation permitting the Territory of 
Alaska to become a State 
Whereas Alaska, by the census of 1940, had 

a population of 72,524 which figure by now 

may have been doubled; and 
Whereas even by the census of 1940, Alaska 

has more population now than several of our 

States had at the time they were admitted 

into the Union, namely: Arkansas, Florida, 

Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming; and 
Whereas Alaska has a Representative in 

Congress, but he has no vote, and his posi- 

tion is little better than that of a lobbyist; 

and 

Whereas it is inconceivable that a region 
as large as Alaska and possessing its great 
multiplicity and richness of mining and gen- 
eral resources and its strategic military posi- 
tion should remain indefinitely under the 

American flag in a condition of political 

servitude; and 
Whereas the Territory of Alaska has been 

a part of our great Nation for many years 

and has been a vital part of the economic 

structure of our great United States of 

America; and 
Whereas during all times and during all 

crises in which we, as a Nation, have passed, 

the Territory of Alaska has played her part; 
and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has here- 
tofore operated as a Territory; and 

Whereas she could better operate as a State 
of the Union; and 

Whereas she has proven herself well capa- 
ble of being a sister State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of Nevada memorial- 

ize the Congress of the United States to pass 

legislation permitting the Territory of Alaska 
to become a State of our great Union of 

States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this joint resolu- 

tion be transmitted to the President of the 

United States, to the Vice President of the 

United States, and to each Member of the 

Senate and the House of Representatives of 

the United States from Nevada, and that the 

Senators and Representatives representing 

the State of Nevada in Congress be urged 

actively to support such legislation. 
PETER A. BURKE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
CLIFF JONES, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved March 15, 1949. 
VAIL PITTMAN, Governor, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, at the 
present time Alaska’s population is esti- 
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mated at 212,500. Twenty-two of our 
States had fewer people when they were 
granted admission to the Union. My 
own State of Nevada, for example, had 
less than 17,000 citizens at the census 
preceding the granting of statehood in 
1864. 

Mr. President, one of the most illus- 
trious United States Senators in Ne- 
vada’s history was the late Key Pittman. 
Senator Pittman served in this body for 
28 years and rose to the exalted posts of 
President pro tempore and Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
mention Senator Pittman in these re- 
marks on Alaskan statehood because as 
a young attorney, fired by the enthusiasm 
of the times, he joined other thousands 
of adventurous Americans in their rush 
to the Klondike. Key Pittman did not 
make a stake in Alaska as a miner, but 
he left his mark as the man responsible 
for the establishment of consent govern- 
ment in the city of Nome. In later years, 
as a Member of the Senate, he was rec- 
ognized as both an expert on and a 
champion of the Territory of Alaska, and 
he introduced proposed legislation call- 
ing for a commission form of govern- 
ment for Alaska. I am sure that if he 
were here today he would be leading the 
good fight to see that Territory achieve 
its long overdue statehood. 

My own State of Nevada was admitted 
to the Union on October 31, 1864, at a 
time when the Nation was torn asunder 
by a fratricidal conflict. In retrospect, 
it can be seen that Nevada’s acceptance 
into the comity of States was not alto- 
gether a gesture of altruism on the part 
of Congress at that time. The Federal 
Government was in dire need of money, 
and Nevada’s Comstock mines were then 
in full production, yielding millions of 
dollars in gold and silver. I mention this 
to draw a parallel between Nevada and 
Alaska, because the latter Territory, 
which is now seeking to become a State, 
has also contributed richly to the well- 
being of our Government. 

Far from becoming a drain on the 
Union, Alaska will more than shoulder 
its financial responsibilities as a State. 
Under the statehood bill, Alaska will be 
granted more than 100 million acres of 
public land now held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, thus broadening Alaska’s tax 
base and assuring adequate revenues. 
The new State will be entitled to 70 per- 
cent of the net proceeds from the seal 
furs from the Pribilof Islands, amount- 
ing to more than $1 million annually; to 
5 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of Federal lands, to be used for public 
school support; to 3744 percent of the 
net proceeds from Federal timber sales, 
also to be used for support of public 
schools during the first 10 years of state- 
hood, and 25 percent thereafter; and to 
90 percent of the net amounts for min- 
eral leases and from the profits of Fed- 
eral coal mines, of which 37% percent 
will be earmarked for roads and educa- 
tional purposes. 

Alaska’s contributions are nothing 
new. For example, on October 24, 1911, 
a citizen of Valdez, Alaska, George E. 
Baldwin, delivered an address before the 
American Mining Congress. I shall read 
an excerpt from his remarks because of 
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their relevancy to the question we are 
now discussing. Mr. Baldwin said: 

It has been urged by certain people utterly 
unacquainted with the risks and hardships 
of pioneering, and who have never wandered 
far from their firesides, that Alaska was 
bought and paid for out of the taxes paid 
by the American people, and they are en- 
titled to get something out of it. Our an- 
swer is that they have gotten something out 
of it and are getting something out of it. 
The nearly $200 million of Alaskan gold which 
has been poured into the channels of trade 
of the Nation, stimulating industry in all its 
branches, has more than paid any debt that 
Alaska owes the Nation. During the panic 
of 1907 our bankers were begging the money 
power of Europe for a loan of $20 million in 
gold. Alaska that year produced nearly that 
amount of the yellow metal, all of which 
went to the United States, not loaned, but 
to purchase commodities from almost every 
State in the Union. 


Those words were spoken almost 50 
years ago, Mr. President, and I believe 
I can say without fear of contradiction 
that Alaska’s contributions to America 
in the intervening years have reached 
heights undreamed of by Territorial 
citizens of that time. 

Again I say let us act now and give 
our solid stamp of approval to Alaskan 
statehood, not only as the fulfillment of 
a solemn obligation made 91 years ago, 
but as the endorsement of legislation 
that will further strengthen our great 
Nation. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
inject a personal note. In November of 
this year I will observe my birthday, and 
as I behold a birthday cake with 49 
gleaming candles I fervently hope that 
I will also be able to look upon an Ameri- 
can flag with 49 stars. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able junior Senator from Ne- 
vada for a very fine statement on Alas- 
kan statehood. I know that his great 
State of Nevada has much in common 
with the new State of Alaksa. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the expres- 
sion by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I favor the 
bill to admit the Territory of Alaska as 
another State in the Union. Why do I 
feel that Alaska should be added as an- 
other State in the Union? I believe that 
the land area and the vast resources 
which it contains will be developed much 
more speedily if Alaska becomes a State 
and is a sovereign unit of the Union of 
States. I think the citizens of the State 
of Alaska will feel a sense of pride in 
developing their new State within the 
Federal Union. As citizens of a State 
they will feel more confident and posi- 
tive about their future. 

Moreover, the psychological effect 
which the admission of Alaska will have 
throughout the world will be tremen- 
dous. How can we attempt to influence 
the people of some areas of the world by 
saying that we are a democracy, that 
we want all peoples to be free and to be 
self-governing under their own forms of 
government, if we do not grant to the 
people of the Territory of Alaska their 
full rights as citizens of their own 
State? How can we say that we are 
opposed to the colonizing of any area of 
the world if we continue to hold Alaska 
as a Territory? 
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The same is true of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We shall be defeating our ob- 
jectives in Asia and in other parts of the 
world where people have been colonized 
if we continue to hold Hawaii and 
Alaska as Territories. i 

In these days, when all the efforts of 
mankind are directed toward assisting 
people who desire to remain free and 
toward attracting those who want to be 
free, the United States should set an ex- 
ample by granting the full freedom 
which is implicit in statehood for the 
people of Alaska. 

Let us, by the admission of Alaska to 
statehood, counteract the Russian dic- 
tatorial philosophy and the enslavement 
of people throughout the world by dem-~ 
onstrating by the admission of Alaska the 
real meaning of freedom. So I believe 
that psychologically we have much to 
gain by giving Alaska her right as a 
sovereign State within the United States, 

When we consider the land area of 
Alaska, we find that Alaska comprises 
365 million acres, or more than twice the 
size of Texas and more than 3% times 
the size of California. The land area of 
Alaska is vast. Then when we consider 
the possibilities of developing more 
greatly the fishery industry in Alaska, 
and when we think of her vast timber 
area which can be developed as a pulp- 
wood industry and as a lumber industry, 
all the considerations are on the side of 
giving to the people who live in that vast 
area the right to control their own af- 
fairs, under the sovereignty of a State 
leadership. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will quickly conclude the debate and will 
begin to vote on the legislative proposal 
to admit Alaska as another State within 
the United States of America. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, at 
this very late hour in the debate on Alas- 
ka statehood, I do not believe there are 
any further arguments, either for or 
against, that can be made. 

To my mind, the arguments in favor 
of statehood have been considerably more 
impressive than those against. 

But since I think this is one of those 
issues on which no one’s mind is being 
changed—no matter how persuasive the 
rhetoric—I shall not detain the Senate 
with a new speech. 

I shall only say this, Mr. President: I 
feel that it is a tremendous personal 
honor for me to be a Member of the 
Congress that is to make Alaska our 49th 
State, and to vote for its admission to 
the Union. 


SENATE BILL 2646 AND RESOLUTION 
OF THE RHODE ISLAND BAR ASSO- 
CIATION 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on June 

26 the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 

GREEN] inserted in the Record the text 

of a resolution of the executive com- 

mittee of the Rhode Island Bar Associa- 

tion opposing the bill, Senate bill 2646. 

This resolution appears on pages 12291- 

12292 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 

June 26. 

So as to keep the Recorp straight, I 
want to point out that this resolution of 
the Rhode Island Bar Association con- 
tains several misstatements. 
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The Bar Association resolution de- 
clares that “the proposed bill withdraws 
appellate jurisdiction from the Supreme 
Court in disbarment cases.” The fact 
is that section 1 of the bill affects, not 
disbarments, but admissions to the prac- 
tice of law in State courts. The Rhode 
island Bar Association statement does 
not, therefore, correctly recite the facts 
on this point. 

The Rhode Island Bar Association 
statement says that Senate bill 2646 
“frees Congressional committee from all 
judicial review in respect to questions 
asked by such committees.” This state- 
ment also is inaccurate. As I have re- 
peatedly pointed out here on this floor, 
enactment of Senate bill 2646 would have 
no effect whatsoever upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts, either the lower courts 
or the Supreme Court, over a question of 
whether a Congressional committee had 
exceeded its jurisdiction in asking a 
question or questions. Such an issue is a 
question of law, to be decided by the 
courts; and Senate bill 2646 would leave 
the decision of it to the courts. 

The Rhode Island Bar Association 
resolution goes on to say that Senate bill 
2646 “directly reverses two Supreme 
Court decisions (in the Nelson and Yates 
cases) having to do with constitutional 
rights of citizens.” That statement is 
inaccurate and misleading in more than 
one respect. 

First, Senate bill 2646 does not di- 
rectly reverse either the Nelson case de- 
cision or the Yates case decision. Inso- 
far as those decisions constituted a de- 
termination of the cause of action which 
was pending before the Court, enactment 
of Senate bill 2646 would have no effect 
whatsoever. Nelson would stay free; 
and so would the Smith Act defendants 
in the Yates cases. 

All that Senate bill 2646 does with re- 
spect to the Smith Act is to amend the 
statute previously enacted by the Con- 
gress, so as to give it a different effect 
and meaning than the meaning and ef- 
fect ascribed to it by the Supreme Court. 
But this is not to reverse the Court. The 
Court may have a right to declare the 
meaning of an Act of Congress after it 
has been enacted; but the Court has 
never claimed, and no one has ever 
claimed for it, the right to freeze a 
statute, so that Congress cannot later 
change or amend it. Congress can al- 
ways amend a previously passed statute, 
regardless of whether its meaning has 
been declared by the Supreme Court. 
After the Supreme Court has declared 
the meaning of the statute, that becomes 
and remains the meaning of the stat- 
ute, in the eye of the law, until 
the statute is thereafter amended, 
modified, or repealed; but the statute is 
in no way less subject to amendment or 
modification by reason of the Supreme 
Court interpretation of its meaning. The 
impact of the statute flows from the 
statute, and not from the Supreme 
Court’s declaration of the statute’s 
meaning and intent. The Supreme 
Court's decision in this regard is wholly 
declaratory, and, in legal contemplation, 
neither infuses new meaning into the 
statute nor subtracts meaning from it, 
but only declares and clarifies the mean- 
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ing which it has and must be presumed 
to have had from the moment of its en- 
actment. The Supreme Court's decision 
in this respect is not in any sense a dec- 
laration of what the statute should be, 
but is only a declaration of what it is, 
as the Supreme Court finds it. To 
change a statute is always the prerogative 
of the legislative body which enacted it, 
never of any court. 

All that Senate bill 2646 proposes with 
respect to the Nelson case decision is that 
Congress declare its intention not to pre- 
empt from the States the field of anti- 
subversive legislation. The Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case found and de- 
clared that the Congress had intended so 
to preempt this field. But the Supreme 
Court did not find, and had no jurisdic- 
tion to find, that the field should be pre- 
empted; for this is a wholly legislative 
decision. 

Another fault with the resolution of 
the Rhode Island Bar Association is the 
fact that, whereas the bar association re- 
ferred to the decisions in the Nelson and 
Yates cases as “having to do with con- 
stitutional rights of citizens,” the Nelson 
case decision has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens, and did not involve any constitu- 
tional question at all; and in the Yates 
cases, the Supreme Court itself declared 
that its decision was based upon only 
four points, namely, first, the meaning 
of the term “organize”; second, errone- 
ous instructions by the trial court to the 
jury; third, insufficiency of evidence; 
and fourth, in the case of Schneiderman, 
collateral estoppel. None of these four 
points involves a constitutional-rights 
question. 

After making all the misstatements to 
which I have called attention, the reso- 
lution of the Rhode Island Bar Associ- 
ation goes on to declare that Senate bill 
2646 “is intended to penalize and intimi- 
date” the Supreme Court. This reflects 
a viewpoint commonly expressed by those 
who do not realize that a court has no 
vested interest in its jurisdiction. The 
jurisdiction of a court is not the same as 
the jurisdiction of a State or a nation. 
No sovereignty is involved in court juris- 
diction. 

The Rhode Island Bar Association’s 
resolution goes on to repeat the well- 
worn charge that Senate bill 2646 “‘vio- 
lates the doctrine of the separation of 
powers under which our governmental 
system has prospered.” But, as also has 
been pointed out here on many occasions, 
it cannot be possible to violate the ‘‘doc- 
trine of the separation of powers” by 
using—as section 1 of this bill would—a 
specific provision of the Constitution, one 
of the check-and-balance provision of 
that document, for a purpose for which it 
was intended. And certainly, amend- 
ment of existing criminal statutes, as in 
sections 2 and 4 of this bill, and declara- 
tion of Congressional intent with respect 
to the preemption of legislative authority 
in a specified field, as in section 3 of this 
bill, cannot by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination be considered as violating 
the doctrine of the separation of powers. 
Since there is nothing in the bill but 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, it is clear that this 
charge also is inaccurate. 
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Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
the Rhode Island Bar Association be- 
cause its board of governors saw fit to 
oppose enactment of Senate bill 2646. 
They have a perfect right to oppose this 
bill or any other proposed legislation. 
But, Mr. President, I submit that they do 
not have a right, in view of their duties to 
their own membership, as well as their 
responsibility as leaders of the bar, to 
be forthright and accurate in their deal- 
ings with the Congress—and this they 
have not been. In view of these obliga- 
tions, Mr. President, I say they did not 
have any right to support their dis- 
approval of the bill by misleading and 
inaccurate statements. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 12716) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1958, pages 12559- 
12560.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a short statement 
explaining the action of the committee 
of conference. 

The House passed H. R. 12716 in the 
same form as recommended by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The Sen- 
ate adopted four amendments to the 
House bill. The first two of these 
amendments affected section 1 of the 
bill, or subsection 91 c. of the act, and 
amended it by striking out the proviso 
in clause (4) of section 91 c. and inserting 
a new proviso which would be applicable 
to both clause (1) and clause (4) of sub- 
section 91 c. The committee of confer- 
ence resolved the differences between the 
House and Senate versions as follows: 

First, the Senate receded from its 
amendment No. 1, and thereby restored 
the proviso to clause (4), and the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 2 and 
agreed to it with an amendment. Sub- 
section 91 c., clause (1) has been 
amended to read as follows: 

(1) Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
provided that such nation has made sub- 
stantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons, and other nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems involving re- 
stricted data provided that such transfer will 
not contribute significantly to that nation’s 
atomic weapon design, development, or fab- 
rication capability; for the purpose of im- 
proving that nation’s state of training and 
operational readiness. 


In other words, under the agreement 
of the conference, the substantial prog- 
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ress test will apply to transfer of non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons. 

the other hand, the test for transfer 
of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
system involving restricted data is a 
different one in that the requirement is 
that such transfer will not contribute 
significantly to the transferee nation’s 
atomic weapon design, development, or 
fabrication capability. It is understood 
that there are certain parts in an atomic 
weapons system, such as adaption ac- 
cessories, et cetera, which would not in 
themselves reveal design information of 
the weapon. 

Therefore, under the agreement of the 
committee of conference, it is believed 
that no transfer of nonnuclear parts can 
take place which will help promote the 
entry of a fourth nation into the atomic 
weapons field. 

The amendments numbered 3 and 4 
of the Senate eliminated section 144b, 
clause (5) on page 7 of the bill, and in 
the conference committee the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate. 

It is understood that clause (5) is not 
necessary, because the types of infor- 
mation described to be transferred under 
this clause could be transferred under 
Section 144b clause (1) or clause (2), or 
other sections of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
has been signed by all Members of the 
committee of conference and has been 
approved by the House, and I recom- 
mend that it be approved by the Senate. 

I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF DANIEL R. FITZ- 
PATRICK, CARTOONIST 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Chinese have an old proverb that one 
picture is worth a thousand words. 
Many times in our history eminent car- 
toonists who have been able to portray 
political issues in caricature have proved 
that one good cartoon is worth a million 
words. 

It is therefore with regret that we 
receive news of the retirement of Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, the dean of American 
cartoonists, who is retiring from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch after some 45 years 
of interpreting, with the sharpness of his 
pen and the crusading spirit of his soul, 
the daily life and issues before our 
country. 

The world will lose a great interpreter 
of issues which could be so succinctly 
spotlighted in the panel which Fitz oc- 
cupied for so many years. It is encour- 
aging to learn that Bill Mauldin, one of 
the great GI cartoonists who served 
in World War II, is being placed in the 
spot which Fitz has so long graced with 
his trenchant drawings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Fitzpatrick Steps Down,” which was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Sunday, June 29. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FITZPATRICK STEPS Down 

It is melancholy news that Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick, the dean of American cartoonists, 
has decided to retire. He leaves a void 
which cannot easily be filled. For nearly 
45 years Fitzpatrick’s cartoons have graced 
the editorial page of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, where he has been inseparably as- 
sociated with the crusading tradition of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, Sr. We are proud that 
Fitzpatrick’s signature has often appeared 
on this page on days when our own Herblock 
has taken a respite from the drawing board. 

In the best Pulitzer tradition, Fitzpatrick 
has been drastically independent and his 
crayon has been a scourge to those who 
would corrupt or smother free institutions. 
As a craftsman, he is known for his massive 
strokes depicting clashing behemoths—al- 
though, his pen sharpened, Fitzpatrick can 
also deflate with his puckish sense of satire. 
It is fitting that his successor will be Bill 
Mauldin, whose memorable wartime cartoons 
reflect the same passion for’ decency and 
scorn for cant. But Fitzpatrick’s many ad- 
mirers will hope (as he has promised) that 
he will return occasionally to the drawing 
board for further forays against jingoism 
and pretense in whatever form. 


RETIREMENT OF GEORGE ST. JOHN 
PERROTT AND DR. VANE M. HOGE 
FROM THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, today two 
fine public servants who have dedicated 
years of their lives to advancing the 
health of our people are retiring from 
Government service. It seems to me 
most fitting that we in the Senate of the 
United States pause in our deliberations 
today to pay tribute to George Perrott 
and to Dr. Vane Hoge, whose work has 
brought comfort and better health to the 
lives of millions of people. 

Dr. Hoge, Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, is retiring after 30 years with our 
principal health agency. Before World 
War II Dr. Hoge organized the Hospital 
Facilities Section for the Public Health 
Service and recruited an outstanding 
staff of physicians, architects, engineers, 
and others essential to the planning and 
construction of hospitals. They were 
called in for consultation on projects 
ranging from infirmaries for war work- 
ers in Washington to hospitals on the 
Amazon River Basin and along the Alcan 
Highway to Alaska. Dr. Hoge’s advice 
was sought by the War Department, 
numerous Government agencies, and 
many foreign countries. 

By the end of the war, the hospital re- 
sources of the Nation were critically de- 
pleted. Literally millions of our citizens 
had no hospital service available to them. 
Dr. Hoge then worked closely and well 
with the commission on hospital care 
of the American Hospital Association 
evaluating the condition of the Nation’s 
hospitals and medical-care facilities. 
That work was of material assistance to 
Justice Burton and myself when we un- 
dertook to formulate a program for sound 
Federal, State, and local community co- 
operation in solving the vast problem. 
The resulting program was, as we know, 
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enacted into law as the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. 

Now more than 10 years old, that pro- 
gram continues to receive the hearty 
support of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. Since 1946 nearly 4,000 proj- 
ects, including more than 2,000 hospitals, 
have been built. Hundreds of commu- 
nities throughout the land which never 
had a hospital before now enjoy modern 
hospital care. The success of the Hill- 
Burton program provides eloquent testi-* 
mony to the sound qualities of thought- 
ful planning upon which it was based. 
Dr. Hoge contributed much to both the 
planning and, later, to the successful ad- 
ministration of the act. 

George Perrott has been chief of the 
Division of Public Health Methods in 
the Public Health Service since 1939. 
Under his skilled direction, that Division 
has compiled and published data which 
have been of inestimable value in the de- 
velopment of public health programs not 
only in the Public Health Service but 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Perrott’s first contribution to pub- 
lic health was the direction of the Na- 
tional Health Survey of 1935-36. The 
findings of that survey have, until this 
year, provided the only national figures 
we had on the overall health of the Na- 
tion. The facts which he compiled and 
lucidly interpreted gave us that aware- 
ness of the awesome toll being taken an- 
nually by killing and crippling diseases 
which stirred a Nation’s conscience and 
made it possible for us to bring into ex- 
istence the magnificent National Insti- 
tutes of Health which are playing so 
great a role in our war against disease 
and untimely death. Fortunately for us, 
George Perrott’s retirement comes 2 
years after we enacted the law creating 
the continuing National Health Survey 
upon which we will be able to rely for 
those constant and current facts on the 
health of the Nation which will enable 
us to make better and more farseeing 
plans. 

Ours is a fortunate country in having 
men like Vane Hoge and George Perrott. 
They have given us much. They will 
give us more. For men such as these, 
while they may retire from Government 
service, never do retire from public serv- 
ice. We thank them for the much that 
they have done. We wish them well in 
whatever they may undertake. And 
now, when we review their years of serv- 
ice to our country, we can say—and I 
know that in so doing I speak for all my 
colleagues—‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servants.” 


THE UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, re- 
cently all of us were startled and I was 
more than a little saddened by the an- 
nouncement that two great news serv- 
ices had combined, The emergence of 
United Press International, in the place 
of two former rivals in the wire-service 
fields, United Press and International 
News Service, may very well be as nec- 
essary as its owners believe it is, in order 
to provide a sounder basis for competi- 
tion with the larger Associated Press. 
But there was more competition with 
3 rivals in the field than there will be 
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with 2. The readers of American news- 
papers are the losers whenever the num- 
ber of good reporters scratching for news 
is reduced and the drive for a news beat 
lessened. 

As a former newspaperman, I also can- 
not help being distressed now, as I al- 
ways am when two individual newspapers 
merge, at the shrinkage in jobs for news- 
papermen and newspaperwomen. The 
Wireport, official publication of the wire- 
"service group of the American Newspaper 
Guild, reports in its June issue that 385 
INSers lost their jobs in the union of the 
two organizations. I understand there 
were 40 newsmen and photographers 
separated here in Washington. Iam told 
that the new UPI has employed 12 of 
them here or elsewhere and that 8 or 9 
others have found permanent jobs, while 
the other half still are struggling either 
by free-lancing or starting new inde- 
pendent ventures, which we naturally 
hope will succeed. Fortunately, those 
employes in the United States are cov- 
ered by contracts which have provided 
some severance pay, so the situation is 
not so bleak as it would have been 25 
years ago, but it is not a desirable one. 

It is not a healthy thing, in my opin- 
ion, to have the yearly increase of news- 
paper mergers, and now one in the wire- 
service field, reducing the number of 
funnels through which a constantly in- 
creasing number of press-relations em- 
ployees seek to reach the American 
newspapers. 

Iam not unaware, Mr. President, that 
the exigencies of the situation, with a de- 
cline in the number of clients because of 
mergers constantly going on in the news- 
paper field, coupled with the vast in- 
crease in demand for complete, world- 
wide news coverage, have thrust an eco- 
nomic situation upon the wire services 
which they find hard to meet while still 
selling services to their clients at a fee 
which small newspapers and television 
and radio stations can afford. In the old 
days it was perfectly sufficient to cover 
the spots, such as St. Petersburg, London, 
Paris, and Rome, but today coverage on 
the worldwide scene by any wire service 
which purports to have international 
coverage demands correspondents based 
in all the out-of-the-way places from 
Ghana to Afghanistan and Rangoon to 
Timbuctoo. The news of the world re- 
quires newsmen in the far-off station to 
report if. Consequently it must be very 
difficult in such an economic situation to 
enlarge the scope of the coverage. The 
greater demands of the closer knit world 
must be met in a way which makes it 
possible for clients to pay the fee, de- 
spite the ever-growing requirements for 
worldwide news service. 

Mr. President, in spite of my disap- 
pointment at the consolidation and the 
human problems it has caused in the 
newspaper fraternity, I wish, as a for- 
Mer Scripps-Howard hand who also 
covered for free for the United Press at 
one point in my newspaper experience, to 
express my resentment, at any allegation 
that the merger will result in any way 
in the covering up or suppression of the 
news. I disagree sharply with state- 
ments made by one of my colleagues in 
the Congress that this merger will result 
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in a downplaying or a minimizing of news 
on big bread-and-butter issues—the high 
crimes of high finance, the half-hidden 
manipulations of government for spe- 
cial advantage of groups holding great 
concentrations of wealth, the struggles 
for domination over the minds of men, 
and all varieties of fact which fail to 
flatter this administration and the big- 
business leaders who run it. 

Mr. President, this is not true. It is 
an unfounded charge and one which I, 
as a former newspaperman, do not ac- 
cept. I do not believe, that, as has been 
charged, we may expect adequate report- 
ing only on such things as street crimes, 
violence and sudden death, labor rack- 
ets, spy intrigues, philanthropies of the 
great corporations, White House hand- 
outs, and attacks on Democratic ex- 
Presidents. 

Certainly the runs of the United Press 
wires or the AP wires do not always 
gratify the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa, but I know that the reports which 
go out over the wires as to what is said 
on the floor of the Senate are carried by 
the wires with no way of determining 
which telegraph editor will consider my 
statements newsworthy, or the’ state- 
ments of the distinguished minority 
leader newsworthy, or the statements of 
any of the other 96 Senators news- 
worthy. This is a matter of news judg- 
ment, which has gone on since time 
began. Certainly there has been no 
conspiracy on the part of any wire serv- 
ice, during my experience, which would 
add a vestige of truth to the statement 
that the wire services are one sided or 
heavily biased in their leanings and in 
their reporting of news. 

For instance, the United Press, late 
last year, carried Donald Gonzales’ 
stories disclosing trouble in the top ranks 
of the State Department’s protocol sec- 
tion; an admission by one officer that 
his family had accepted a $3,000 gift 
automobile from King Saud; news that 
the State Department had classified 
a warehouse containing gifts, and finally 
a report that the State Department had 
overhauled its rules regarding gifts. 

The United Press also did not spare 
this administration embarrassment, nor 
fail to expose a completely hidden ac- 
tivity of the Government in 1956 when 
it revealed that 18 light United States 
tanks were at a Brooklyn pier ready for 
shipment to Saudi Arabia. As a result, 
we had an on-again, off-again perform- 
ance of this administration during which 
the tanks were held up for 43 hours, 
then released for shipment as originally 
approved by the State Department sev- 
eral months previously. In this case, 
the United Press investigated an anony- 
mous tip in New York, confirmed the 
story in Washington, and thereby let 
the public in on some legitimate news 
which was particularly important be- 
cause of the turmoil in the Middle East. 

A recent book on the United Press 
by Joe Alex Morris, Deadline Every 
Minute, records earlier occasions when 
the United Press uncovered history. 
One milestone in wire service presenta- 
tion of both sides of a controversial story 
was coverage by Marlen Pew in 1912 of 
the bitter textile workers’ strike at 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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“Pew told it all as he saw it,” Morris 
reports, “the fact that it was more often 
the hired guards of the company than 
the police who attacked strikers, the 
harassment of strikers by militiamen 
who broke up their parades, the vicious- 
ness of strikers who dug bricks and 
chunks of ice from the streets to hurl 
at trolley cars or at factory guards or 
at factory windows.” 

In the same period the UP did an out- 
standing job of portraying a “bread-and- 
butter issue” in its objective stories of 
the battle at Ludlow, Colo., during the 
bloody Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, strike 
in 1913. 

Some present Members of the Senate, 
I am sure, remember the reporting job 
that Paul Mallon and Ken Crawford did 
back in the 1920's for the United Press 
in the campaign which broke up the 
custom of having discussion in the Sen- 
ate on the confirmation of presidential 
nominations in completely executive 
session and closed entirely to public 
view. 

Since the consolidation a few weeks 
ago, if proof were needed, I think we 
have had proof of the fearlessness and 
objectivity in reporting of the new UPI, 
and proof of the fact that the UPI has 
no intention of covering up for any ad- 
ministration. 

Anyone who read the full question- 
and-answer text carried on the UPI 
wire June 14 of the Jim Hagerty press 
conference on the Sherman Adams dis- 
closures could have no doubt of that. 
Every Hagerty evasion—and it was a 
masterpiece of evasion—was evident, 
along with the very pointed questions of 
the reporters. The complete coverage 
of the question-and-answer conference, 
from the shorthand transcription, was 
carried in full by the United Press In- 
ternational wires to all the subscribers 
to that service. The tone of the press 
conference was completely objective be- 
cause of the questions by reporters and 
the answers by Mr. Hagerty. 

I hope and believe we shall see more 
of that kind of story moving on the 
wires which reach American newspapers, 
and I hope the newspapers will print 
stories which are as complete and re- 
vealing. 


THE DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President in 
an article this morning the Washington 
Post says that, although I have been one 
of President Eisenhower's critics on mili- 
tary matters during the past 5 years, I 
support his defense reorganization plan. 

That is correct. 

Whatever the cost of adequate de- 
fense, we must pay that cost. But we 
should try to obtain that adequate de- 
fense at absolute minimum cost. 

We are not meeting the expenses of 
our Government. Income is not equal- 
ing outgo. If this continues for any 
extended period, as a nation we will have 
1 of 2 courses—unilateral disarmament 
against communism, or printing press 
inflation. 

Each, in my opinion, would destroy 
our way of life. 
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Therefore, im order to obtain maxi- 
mum defense at minimum cost, I support 
the proposed reorganization plan. 

Unfortunately, however, various per- 
sons are not only attacking the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, but also attack- 
ing the House bill. 

As I have said before, and intend in 
the fvture to detail, in my opinion failure 
to pass this proposed legislation would 
be inimical to the security of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Cates, Douglas Score 
Ike’s Pentagon Plan,” from the Washing- 
ton Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printec in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CATES, DOUGLAS SCORE IKE’S PENTAGON PLAN 
(By Edwin B. Haakinson) 


Spokesmen for the Marine Corps, both in 
and outside Congress, took some new shots 
yesterday at the broad defense reorganization 
powers asked by President Eisenhower. 

Gen. Clifton B. Cates, former commandant 
of the leathernecks, said the authority, al- 
ready voted by the House, may jeopardize 
our country. 

Senator Paur H. Doveras, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, wounded during World War II as a 
marine lieutenant colonel, predicted that if 
the Senate accepts the bill “within a few 
years we shall find that the combat func- 
tions of the Marine Corps and of naval avia- 
tion will be transferred.” 

Chairman RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, has asked Secretary of Defense 
Neil McElroy to return for additional public 
questioning by the Senate Armed Seryices 
Committee Tuesday. 

In brief, the Eisenħower reorganization 
plan calls for greater authority by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to run military affairs with- 
out operating through the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

RUSSELL and McElroy feuded publicly last 
week after the Secretary criticized testimony 
of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, which was critical of the reor- 
ganization plan. 

Later McElroy assured Russert in writing 
that Pentagon military or civilian leaders 
were free to testify frankly and without re- 
prisal on this or any other issue. 

RUSSELL said Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, 
present commandant of the marines, and 
Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, 
will testify Wednesday. He refused to call 
them until he got assurances from McElroy 
of unrestricted testimony. 

Cates’ criticism of the House version of 
the reorganization bill was on a recorded 
television program with Senator Estes KE- 
PAUVER, Democrat of Tennessee, a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

The former Marine head denied he was 
opposing the reorganization moves on ac- 
count of being scared something will happen 
to the Marine Corps. 

Cates said he opposes efforts to bypass 
the service secretaries in issuance of orders 
to unified commands. 

He also said a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff also should retain the right to ap- 
peal to Congress on major defense issues. 

Dovctas and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, also a former marine, 
have written to other Senators protesting 
that the House bill involves a dangerous sur- 
render of constitutional responsibilities by 
Congress. 

Douciss told the Senate that when 
President Eisenhower was Army Chief of 
Staff in 1946 he urged that the Marine Corps 
be reduced to 55,000 or 60,000 men with many 
of its combat duties taken over by the Army. 
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That is why, Dovctas continued, the Con- 
gress wrote into law a requirement that the 
Marine Corps be maintained at not less 
than 3 divisions, 3 air wings, and necessary 
supporting forces. The corps strength now 
is around 200,000. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have great admiration for General Cates. 
But I believe the record will show that 
when he came before the Armed Services 
Committee recently he was not entirely 
cognizant of the details of the proposed 
legislation he was criticizing. 

After hearing the testimony of Gen- 
eral Cates, a former combat correspond- 
ent with the Marines, now manager of 
the National Defense Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, wrote General Cates. The last 
two paragraphs of the letter to General 
Cates read as follows: 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for 
inviting me, as one marine to another, to 
take advantage of another opportunity to 
fight our country’s battles. I accept your 
invitation. This time, however, I prefer to 
fight for the enactment of a bill that I am 
certain is in the best interest of both the 
Nation and the Marine Corps. 

In a period of $40-billion-plus defense 
budgets, we no longer can afford to be saved 
separately by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, 


Mr. President, no truer words than 
those of this last paragraph have ever 
been spoken. 

This letter from this marine demol- 
ishes the assertions from General Cates 
about how this bill would harm the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp the entire letter 
from Mr. Rice to General Cates be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gen. CLIFTON B. CATES, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Edgewater, Må. 

DEAR GENERAL Cates: Ten days ago when I 
received your letter and enclosures 
the pending defense reorganization bill I 
successfully resisted the temptation to dash 
off a dispassionate letter blasting the mis- 
takes, distortions and half-truths they con- 
tained. 

I was equally disturbed by the fact that 
the addressograph plates maintained by the 
Marine Combat Correspondents Association 
had been made available to you for such a 
mailing. 

By the time I saw you at the Senate Office 
Building yesterday, I had cooled off suf- 
ciently and was able to tell you pleasantly 
how sorry I was we had to be on opposite 
sides of this issue. But after hearing your 
testimony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee yesterday, for the first time in 
my life I am ashamed of the fact that I was 
a marine. 

The net effect of your June 16 letter and 
yesterday's testimony, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is renewed determination on my part 
to do everything I possibly can to discredit 
the propaganda you are disseminating and 
to work for enactment of the legislation 
sought by the President. 

During my 5 years as a newspaper re- 
porter, and during the 7 years I have worked 
in my present job, I have heard a great deal 
of testimony of all kinds before committees 
of Congress. But I don’t believe I have ever 
heard a more irresponsible collection of gen- 
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eralities than those you lent your name to 
yesterday. 

I would like to believe that you were simply 
reading a statement prepared for you by 
others who are putting vested interests ahead 
of the national interest. This conclusion. 
would be easy to arrive at because you dis- 
played an amazing lack of knowledge of the 
legislation before the committee in your 
evasive responses to the excellent questions 
posed by Senator SYMINGTON. 

On the one hand, you used your former 
position as Commandant of the Marine Corps 
to persuade the committee to give you the 
opportunity to blast the pending legislation. 
Then you turned right around and ducked 
direct answers to most of Senator SYMING- 
TON’s questions, using as your excuse the fact 
that you left active duty 6 years ago and 
would rather have General Pate answer cer- 
tain questions. If you are knowledgeable 
enough to attack the legislation, you should 
be knowledgeable enough to defend your own 
position, rather than rely upon others to do 
it. The marines I knew and was proud to 
serve with fought their own battles. 

This letter would never end if I attempted 
to enumerate all of the mistakes—including 
clever errors of omission—made in your 
June 16 letter and yesterday’s testimony. In 
lieu of that, I would like to ask you some 
questions that go to the heart of the major 
charges and claims you have made. 

First of all, how can you “weaken” civilian 
control of the Military Establishment by clar- 
ifying and strengthening authority of the 
civilian Secretary of Defense; by putting all 
research and development under his direct 
supervision; by putting the unified com- 
mands directly under him; by giving him 
greater authority to order a halt to duplica- 
tion and triplication in combatant and sup- 
port activities; or by putting legislative 
liaison activities under the direction of a 
civilian instead of a military man as at 
present? 

Second, why do you display such a com- 
plete lack of self-confidence in the future of 
the Marine Corps when you know very well 
that the pending Jegislation contains specific 
protective safeguards on that point? I am 
beginning to believe the entire high command 
of the Nation’s finest fighting force has de- 
veloped an inferiority complex and has lost 
sight of the fact that the American people 
simply would not condone any action that 
would wipe out the Marine Corps. 

Third, how can you possibly believe that 
the pending legislation would “wipe out 
Congressional infiuence on the strength and 
balance of military power” as long as the 
Armed Forces must go to Congress each year 
for appropriations? The most essential in- 
gredient in effective control of any activity or 
organization is control of its funds, and you 
can rest assured Congress has no intention 
of relinquishing its control over the purse 
strings. 

Fourth, in what way does this legislation 
change the status of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as a “corporate body,” as you claimed? And 
in what way does it bar “collective judg- 
ment” in strategic planning? You know very 
well that the Joint Chiefs would remain a 
corporate body. Furthermore, they would be 
able to devote 75 percent of their time to 
unified strategic planning, instead of having 
to give it a lick and a promise as they now 
must because of the heavy burden of dual 
responsibilities as heads of their respective 
military services. 

Fifth, how can you say the pending bill 
would establish a “supreme high command 
answerable to no one” when you certainly 
must know that the Joint Chiefs would con- 
tinue as heads of their services and that they 
are answerable not only to the Secretary of 
Defense but to the President as Commander- 
in-Chief and to the ess? Further- 
more, the bill would not establish a “Su- 
preme High Command” because the tour of 
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duty of officers assigned to the Joint Staff 
would be limited. 

Sixth, why did you state in one of June 16 
enclosures that the House Armed Services 
Committee “was forced to end its hearings 
abruptly without having heard a single wit- 
ness from outside the Defense Department”? 
I know of at least three non-government or- 
ganizations that asked to be heard, and one 
was told in writing that it would be heard. 
When Chairman Vrnson was reminded of 
this fact the morning he announced hear- 
ings were to be terminated, he gaveled down 
the committee member who called the mat- 
ter to his attention and said “we have all 
the information we need.” 

Seventh, and similarly, why did you send 
me Chairman Cart Vinson’s April 16 speech, 
in which he used every cliché in the book 
to attack the President's reorganization pro- 
posals, but said absolutely nothing about the 
same Mr. VINSON’s equally vigorous speeches 
in defense of the bill that you now label 
as “dangerous”? Contrary to the impression 
you sought to create, you and Mr. VINSON 
are now on opposite sides of the reorganiza- 
_ tion fence because the distinguished Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee finally saw the wisdom of most of the 
President's proposals, abandoned his April 16 
position, and in response to a groundswell 
of public opinion persuaded his committee 
to give the President 16 of the 19 things he 
asked for. 

I now would like to comment briefly on 
the three amendments to H. R. 12541 that 
you are advocating. 

First of all, you say the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer, reassign, 
abolish, or consolidate functions is “confus- 
ing and complex.” On that we can agree. 
But you would resolve this problem by mak- 
ing it possible for a simple majority of either 
the House or Senate to overrule the carefully 
considered judgment of the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and a majority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It’s bad enough that 
the bill, in its present form, would permit a 
simple majority of the House and Senate to 
do just this. But your “solution” would be 
tantamount to prescribing green apples as a 
cure for indigestion. And I should add that 
a concurrent resolution of disapproval, such 
as the bill now provides for, requires only a 
simple majority of “those present and vot- 
ing.” This means that if no one questions 
the presence of a quorum—and this often 
happens—a mere handful of legislators sym- 
pathetic to a particular military service 
could block a vital adjustment in or realine- 
ment of our combatant forces or their sup- 
porting elements. 

Your second amendment relates to remoy- 
ing the service Secretaries from the chain of 
command to the unified commands. In this 
connection, you contend that this would 
“strip” the civilian Secretaries of most of 
their authority. This claim simply is not 
true because, even under the present “ex- 
ecutive agent” arrangement, which is cum- 
bersome and useless as a wartime arrange- 
ment, the three service Secretaries actually 
exercise very little “command” over the so- 
called unified commands. This is largely 
done by the military Chiefs of the three serv- 
ices and, to all intents and purposes, would 
continue to be under them, in their capacity 
as the Joint Chiefs, if the pending bill were 
enacted. I should add, however, that, tech- 
nically speaking, the unified commands 
would be under the Secretary of Defense, 
who would exercise his command over them 

the Joint Chiefs. As you errone- 
ously stated in your testimony yesterday, the 
Joint Chiefs, as such, would not have a com- 
mand function. 

And while we are talking about the uni- 
fied commands, you stated yesterday that “we 
already have them.” I’m sure you must 
know, however, that they are unified com- 
muands in name only because each military 
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Chief, under the present arrangement, can 
pull any of his units out of a unified com- 
mand without first having to obtain the ap- 
proval of the so-called unified commander. 
This has happened on several occasions. 

The third amendment you are advocating 
is difficult to analyze because the amend- 
ment itself is stated in broad ambiguous 
terms. For example, you say the provision 
relating to the Joint Chiefs and the Joint 
Staff must be amended “so as to limit the 
authority” etc. But no specific language is 
suggested so it is not clear just how you 
would rewrite this section to, as you say, 
“prevent the Joint Staff from becoming in- 
volved in day-to-day operations.” 

Under the circumstances, I can only re- 
peat what I said earlier. The bill would 
not—as you again contend in advocating 
this amendment—create a “single” chief of 
Staff or an “Armed Forces general staff.” 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for in- 
viting me, as “one marine to another,” to 
take advantage of another opportunity to 
“fight our country’s battles.” I accept your 
invitation. This time, however, I prefer to 
fight for the enactment of a bill that I am 
certain is in the best interest of both the 
Nation and the Marine Corps. 

In a period of $40-billion-plus defense 
budgets, we no longer can afford to be saved 
separately by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

Semper fidelis. 

Terry RICE, 
Former Combat Correspondent, 
with MAG 31 and MAG 13. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is clear our situation is deteriorating in 
the world today. 

It is also clear that the cost of main- 
taining an adequate defense is taxing 
our economy heavily. 

With these thoughts in mind, I urge 
all Senators to read Mr. Rice’s letter, a 
logical and carefully prepared answer to 
this latest effort to prevent reorganiza- 
tion of the Pentagon in the interest of 
progress. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield to my friend from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
very highly for the statement he has 
made today, and also for the very in- 
tense interest he is taking in this most 
important piece of proposed legislation, 
as well as for the strong support which 
he is giving to the reorganization rec- 
ommendations. His experience in this 
field has equipped him better than al- 
most any other Member of the Senate to 
judge the merits of the situation. I 
have been very deeply impressed by the 
questions he has asked of the witnesses 
and the statements he has made in the 
hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee with respect to the entire 
subject. 

I urge Senators who are not present 
today to read the letter which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has had inserted in 
the Recor, because I think it has a very 
strong bearing on certain phases of the 
Defense Reorganization argument. 

I am very happy to join the Senator 
from Missouri on this occasion in strong 
support of this measure, and I compli- 
ment him upon the able and effective 
approach which he is making in support 
of the bill. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut for 
his gracious remarks. 

One of the most constructive additions 
to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee since I became a member of that 
committee has been the addition of the 
senior Senator from Connecticut. I 
know the able Senator has devoted a 
great deal of time to this defense work, 
and believe the country fortunate to 
have the benefit of his services. I 
deeply appreciate what he has just said. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my able friend from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to join my 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut, who is a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, in recognizing the good 
work which my friend from Missouri is 
doing in this field. 

I wish to add that it has become per- 
fectly obvious, not only to those in the 
military, but to the people of the Nation 
as a whole, that the unification approach 
made in 1947 has not worked. I be- 
lieve that the testimony of the then 
General Eisenhower, General Doolittle, 
and other witnesses who appeared prior 
to the enactment of the legislation re- 
ferred to still holds true. We must have 
unification of the armed services, par- 
ticularly when all three services are 
fighting for one weapon, and that weap- 
on is command of the air. 

I intend not only to support the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation for reorganiza- 
tion by my vote, but by whatever effect 
my voice may have on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I commend the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona very 
much for his kind remarks. As we all 
know, he was a combat pilot in World 
War II. He has devoted a great deal of 
his time to the study of the problems of 
national security. I agree with him in 
his observations with respect to the ef- 
forts made not only, in 1947, but also 
in 1949, and again in 1953. 

Although the efforts made in those 
years were made with good intentions, 
they simply are not adequate from the 
standpoint of the position the United 
States now occupies in the world as we 
enter this space-atomic age. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I listened with 
interest to what the Senator from Mis- 
souri said, and I commend him for it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Massachusetts for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
Missouri, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article entitled “Nation Is Loser in 
Pentagon War,” written by Charles A. 
Coolidge, who is an assistant to Sec- 
retary McElroy, and who helped to draft 
the reorganization bill. This article sup- 
ports what the Senator from Missouri 
has just said. I hope we can materially 
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improve the bill before it leaves the 
Armed Services Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe of June 29, 
1958] 
Nation Is LOSER IN PENTAGON WAR 
(By Charles A. Coolidge) 

(Mr. Coolidge, a prominent Boston lawyer, 
has just completed a mission in Washington 
as special adviser to President Eisenhower in 
the row over unification of the armed serv- 
ices.) 

The President’s plan for reorganizing 
the Department of Defense is not a drastic 
one. There is no merger of the services. 
There is no single Chief of Staff. There is no 
fourth service of supply. There is no change 
in the present practice of combining fighting 
units from more than one service into a 
number of unified commands, under the 
operational command of a single officer. 

The plan shortens the line of command 
between the President and these unified com- 
mands. It improves the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It increases the efficiency of defense re- 
search and development by giving super- 
vision over all of it to a new high-rank Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 
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It seeks to improve team play between 
the services by requiring evidence of overall- 
mindedness before officers may be promoted 
to 3- and 4-star rank. 

Lastly, it seeks to clarify the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The bill passed by the House and now be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate gives the necessary authority for all of 
the President’s plan except the clarification 
of the authority of the Secretary of Defense. 
On that the President finds three points of 
serious deficiency. 

The first point involves the relation be- 
tween the Secretary of Defense and the 
three military departments. 

The present law gives the Secretary of De- 
fense direction, authority and control over 
the military departments, but at the same 
time provides that the military departments 
are to be separately administered. 

These words have caused endless argu- 
ments in the bowels of the Pentagon. 

Service representatives at the lower and 
intermediate echelons frequently claim that 
proposed actions designed to eliminate 
wasteful duplication infringe on the sep- 
arate administration of the military depart- 
ments. While the Secretary of Defense 
could drag these matters upstairs and de- 
cide them himself, there are too many of 
them for him to handle personally. De- 
cisions are thus delayed and in some cases 
are never made at all. “Separately adminis- 
tered” has proved to be sand in the gearbox. 

The President asks that the phrase “sep- 
arately administered” be stricken out. 

The House bill does so but says that the 
Secretary of Defense must exercise his au- 
thority through the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments. 

The purpose of this new language is to 
make sure that the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense do not bypass the service secretaries 
and get into daily operations which should 
be handled by military departments. 

REMOVING ROADBLOCK 

This new language may prove as bad as 
“separately administered.” If the only line 
of authoritative communication between the 
Secretary of Defense and the military de- 
partments is through the service secretaries, 
it is ike funneling Sunday traffic on the new 
Massachusetts Turnpike into a country lane. 
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The Department of Defense is just too 
huge for such a narrow line of communica- 
tion to work. 

Maybe it is possible to draft language 
which would incorporate what the House de- 
sires and still not hamper the Secretary of 
Defense in his difficult job. But the ques- 
tion arises whether it is wise to attempt to 
freeze into law rules for the administration 
of this huge and complicated Department. 

Is it not better to hold its head respon- 
sible for using the managerial technique 
best adapted to the many facets of the ac- 
tivities of the Department? 

At most, the law should state no more 
than a general rule, such as that policy and 
control should be centralized and operations 
decentralized, 

The second point in which the President 
has said that the House bill is deficient is 
in its provisions dealing with the power of 
the Secretary of Defense to transfer or abol- 
ish functions performed by elements of the 
Department of Defense. 

These provisions are too complicated to 
outline here, but the most objectionable 
one provides that if one member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff objects to the transfer of a 
combatant function, the Secretary of De- 
fense must wait for 60 days after reporting 
to Congress, while in session—and cannot go 
ahead if Congress passes a joint resolution 
opposing his action. 


MUST MARINES BE WORRIED? 


This means, for example, that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps could throw 
into Congress a decision by the Secretary of 
Defense to eliminate an overlap in combatant 
functions in a particular case, even though 
all the other military chiefs and all the serv- 
ice Secretaries favor it. 

That is a pretty stout veto power to give to 
a@ single military chief. 

It is hard to understand the fear of the 
Marine Corps and its backers that somehow 
the Corps will lose its status as an elite 
professional combat force, specializing in 
amphibious operations. 

If anybody in the Pentagon management 
has that in mind, they have kept remarkably 
silent about it; and unless public sentiment 
changes it would be an impossible move for 
any Secretary of Defense to make. 

The problem is to find language which will 
allay any justified fear that the Marine 
Corps or any other important unit will be 
ruined, and at the same time permit the 
Secretary of Defense to eliminate overlaps 
in missions—an important power in an age 
when modern weapons have fudged the line 
of demarcation between combat on land or 
sea or in the air. 


LET CONGRESS STAY OUT 


The third point in which the President has 
said the House bill is defective is that it 
fails to repeal the existing provision that the 
Secretary or military chief of any service can 
present any recommendation to Congress he 
thinks proper, after first notifying the Secre- 
tary of Defense. While this provision has 
never been used, it encourages any member 
of a military department to run around the 
end of the Secretary of Defense to Congress 
in any way he chooses, 

The question is simply whether Congress 
feels it should, or wants to, participate in 
internal Pentagon rows so much that it will 
insist on retaining this provision. 

To many this point does not seem as im- 
portant as the first two. 

So the President’s reorganization plan is 
not a drastic one. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will not weaken it to the point where 
the country will continue to hear endless 
bickering coming out of the Pentagon, when 
the country is expecting that the plan will at 
last — efficient teamwork between the 
services, 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. Let me add 
that I have great respect for Mr. Cool- 
idge. He is an able public servant. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Apropos of what the 
Senator has been discussing, let me say 
that I enjoyed very much the letter 
which he wrote. I thought it was very 
sound. 

This morning I received a letter from 
the American Legicn in Wisconsin. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 

The American Legion through its national 
poilcy is supporting President Eisenhower on 
his proposals to reorganize the Department 
of Defense. Wisconsin is also supporting the 
President for the amendments that he wants 
to the Vinson bill. 

Two weeks ago the 1ith District of Wis- 
consin comprising 14 counties also went on 
record asking our Congressman to support 
the idea of the President. We were assured 
of this support, but in checking rolicall No. 
99 in the House, we find that we were not 
supported in our request, and the Vinson 
bill, H. R. 12541, was voted on and passed. 
At the present time this bill is either in the 
Senate or will be this coming week. 

We again go on record that we, the vet- 
erans of this State, want the controls in this 
hill that the President wants. 


After I received that letter I dictated 
a few ideas on the subject, and I shall 
refer to them, because they have appli- 
cation to the present discussion. 

We must consider the changed and 
the changing world in which we live. 
One of the very serious matters which 
the Senate and the Senate Armed Serv- 
iees Committee have to consider, of 
course, is the mechanism which will best 
protect the peace of the world and the 
interest of America in this age of push- 
button warfare and missiles, this age of 
fluidity, as someone has said, when 
strange new weapons requiring new 
overall strategies and command setups 
are appearing. Many things appear now 
which we dic not foresee a few years ago. 

That is why I was so interested in the 
Senator’s letter. 

History teaches us, of course, that 
power centralized in a man or in a group 
can corrupt the individual or the group. 
It may produce a Hitler or a Stalin; but 
these lessons which the past has taught 
us must not be used to interfere with 
our Nation’s adequacy and the ability of 
the Executive to meet head on the prob- 
lems incident to this age of missiles and 
push-button warfare. 

I again thank the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
senior colleague from Wisconsin for his 
contribution to this discussion. Now I 
am glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the light of the experience which the 
Senator from Missouri has had as Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, I am sure his 
opinion in military matters will bear 
great weight with the Senate. It is my 
opinion that one of the problems con- 
fronting Congress is the question of uni- 
fication. There is no doubt that the 
question deserves great attention on the 
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part of Congress. Various plans have 
been suggested. Iam reserving my opin- 
ion as to the details of some of the plans. 
However, I wish to commend the able 
and distinguished Senator from Missouri 
for the magnificent work he has done on 
this particular phase of our national 
defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
and distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. There is no man in the Sen- 
ate who has greater understanding about 
many of our military problems than he 
has. This is particularly true in con- 
nection with our Reserve forces. The 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina has served as president of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United 
States and has always taken a leading 
interest in the problems of that great 
organization. 

I now yield to my friend from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Missouri once more for 
being kind enough to yield to me. His 
remarks this morning have touched off 
an interesting colloquy, and I believe 
what he has said and the colloquy are 
very deserving of being read by the Mem- 
bers who are not on the floor at this time 
and by anyone else to whom the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is available. There- 
fore I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent—and I hope my friend from Mis- 
souri will approve—that at the end of the 
colloquy there be inserted in the RECORD 
the testimony given last week before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee by 
Maj. Gen. Otto Nelson, Jr., retired. 
One of the best arguments in favor of 
the reorganization plan which has been 
made in the hearings before the Armed 
Service Committee was made by him. I 
ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment, which I shall send to the desk, be 
included in the body of the RECORD at 
the end of the colloquy, if it meets with 
the approval of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
join in this unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my gratitude to the Senator 
from Missouri for allowing me to have 
the benefit of his views on the very 
vital subject of the reorganization of the 
Armed Forces of our country. I received 
his letter last week, and I studied it very 
carefully for some time. The letter 
placed the entire issue in clear perspec- 
tive. 

A year ago the sentiment was uniform 
that the reorganization of the military 
forces was essential. That sentiment 
Was expressed on the floor day after day. 
It was stated that there was unnecessary 
duplication and unjustified spending of 
money. It was said that to get efficiency 
unification was absolutely essential. 
That was the voice especially after sput- 
nik was orbited in outer space. The 
argument was that if we had had unified 
operations we would not have fallen 
‘behind. 
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My purpose in speaking today is to 
extend to the Senator from Missouri my 
gratitude for the fine letter he wrote and 
the clearness with which he put the issue 
in perspective. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my friend 
from Ohio for his kind and gracious re- 
marks. Noone has better grasped, in the 
short space of time he has been in the 
Senate, the problems of the Senate than 
has the Senator from Ohio. 

It is a sad and thought-provoking sit- 
uation when some of those who have been 
the most active in asserting the impor- 
tance of economy in Government are the 
most critical when we have here by far 
the greatest opportunity to achieve 
economy. 

Some 60 cents of every tax dollar now 
paid by every American citizen goes to 
the Department of Defense; and 84 cents 
of every tax dollar goes to pay for past 
or future wars. Again I thank the able 
Senator from Ohio for his kind remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I did 
not receive a copy of the letter written 
by my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, I took the lib- 
erty of sending a copy of my letter to 
every Senator, not just Senators on this 
side of the aisle, because I know the 
question of our national defense is not a 
matter for partisanship. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that per- 
fectly. Nevertheless, I had an opportu- 
nity to read the Senator’s letter, which 
was inserted in the Rrecorp. I have also 
had an opportunity to discuss the subject 
with him. I applaud him for his posi- 
tion, for his support of the President’s 
plan for reorganization of the armed 
services. I know his understanding and 
knowledge of this issue. 

In 1953 and 1954 I had the opportunity 
of serving on the Committee on Armed 
Services with the Senator from Missouri. 
In those 2 years of service, I learned, as 
all of us on the committee did, of his 
profound interest and understanding 
of the Nation’s defense problems. 

Early in the year I introduced a bill 
on the subject of reorganization of the 
armed services. It was not so extensive 
in scope as the bill which has been sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President of 
the United States. I was led to introduce 
the bill because of the tremendous in- 
terest and concern about our defense 
which had been aroused throughout the 
country, immediately following the sci- 
entific achievement of the Soviet Union 
in sending its satellite into outer space. 
At that time, as the present occupant of 
the chair [Mr. Lauscue] has said, a great 
outcry arose, and rightly so, that we 
should take steps to assure the security 
of this Nation. This is a good time to 
come back to the purpose which the Pres- 
ident outlined when he submitted his 
recommendations to Congress. The 
President said first, that it was to estab- 
lish a direct chain of command to uni- 
fied combat forces so that there will be 
ability to act with the greatest speed in 
an emergency if an emergency should 
ever arise. As he said, it is not intended 
to make war more possible, but to assure 
such a military strength as could, in 
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effect, deter war, and give a greater 
chance for peace. 

Another purpose of the bill, pointed 
out by the President, is to reduce dupli- 
cation and particularly as it relates to 
research and development vital to the 
very future of the Nation. The Presi- 
dent pointed out that the bill provides 
the means of channeling the resources 
and the brains of the Nation into the 
necessary field of research and develop- 
ment. 

Again, it is only through the unifica- 
tion of the armed services, that will it be 
possible, if not to reduce absolutely to- 
day’s level of military expenses, at least 
to prevent them from becoming larger 
and larger every year. 

The chief purpose of the proposal is 
the security of the Nation. I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
that there will be many Senators, not 
only on this side of the aisle, and, I am 
certain, on his side of the aisle also, who 
will join to try to enact the kind of law 
which will assure a better unification of 
the armed services for security, for econ- 
omy, for the defense of the Nation, in 
the hope of deterring aggression and 
maintaining peace. 

I have served in the Army, as has the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, I 
have great love for my service of 4 years 
in the Army of the United States. But 
it seems to me to be absolutely mean- 
ingless to allow bias and prejudice for a 
particular service stand in the way of 
the protection and the economic welfare 
of the country and of the best and 
greatest interests of the Nation. 

So I shall work with the Senator from 
Missouri and join with him in the fight 
he is making. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. TI thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. 
For almost 40 years we have been per- 
sonal friends. I always feel a bit better 
when we agree on questions which come 
before this body. There is no Member 
of the Senate, on either side of the aisle, 
for whom I have greater respect. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I take this occasion publicly to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for his letter, which I received 
at the end of last week. Ispenta part of 
the weekend studying the letter and came 
to the conclusion that the Senator from 
Missouri has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to this very difficult and complicated 
subject. 

The Senator from Missouri is an ex- 
pert in this field because of his long ex- 
perience as Secretary of the Air Force. I 
feel that the contribution he has made 
clarifies the picture, on both sides of the 
aisle, by putting the matter entirely on a 
national basis, not on a partisan basis. 

I thank the Senator for what he has 
done. I am glad to identify myself with 
those who have complimented him on his 
work, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my dear 
friend from New Jersey, who is one of 
the deans of the Senate. I deeply ap- 
prociate the gracious remarks he has 
made. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT ON DEFENSE REORGANIZATION PRE- 

SENTED TO THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES 

COMMITTEE BY OTTO L. NELSON, JR., JUNE 26, 

1958 

My name is Otto L. Nelson, Jr. I am a 
member of the National Defense Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and chairman of the committee’s 
policy subcommittee. 

Since retiring from the Army in 1946, I 
have been an employee of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., where I am a vice president. 

During the past 10 years, I have served on 
numerous advisory committees to the Fed- 
eral Government, particularly in the defense 
mobilization field. More recently, I worked 
on the so-called Gaither Committee report. 

Since May 13, I have been a temporary and 
part-time consultant to the Secretary of 
Defense. However, I appear today—not as 
a representative of the Department of De- 
fense—but on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which has 
made an intensive study of the problems in- 
volved in modernizing the organization and 
management of our Defense Establishment, 
The names of the top business executives 
who made this study are shown in appen- 
dix A. 

The chamber is a federation of over 3,450 
State and local chambers of commerce and 
trade, industrial and professional associa- 
tions, with an underlying membership of 
2,500,000 businessmen, plus more than 22,000 
direct business members. 

The chamber’s position on defense reor- 
ganization can be summarized as follows: 

1. With two exceptions, we support the 
enactment of H. R. 12541. In approving 16 
of the President’s 19 legislative recommenda- 
tions, the House bill represents a major step 
toward providing the framework for sound, 
economical, and flexible management of our 
Defense Establishment. 

2. We take exception to two provisions in 
H. R. 12541 and recommend amendments: 

(a) To eliminate the requirement that the 
Secretary of Defense exercise his direction, 
authority, and control of the Defense De- 
partment through the three departmental 
secretaries; and 

(b) To eliminate the cumbersome proce- 
dure for transferring, reassigning, consoli- 
dating, or abolishing major combatant func- 
tions. 

I made a more detailed statement of the 
chamber's position on this issue in a May 14 
presentation to the House Armed Services 
Committee. Copies of that statement are 
available here today. 

First, may I make a general comment on 
the difficult problem of effecting orderly and 
needed change. Of course, I need not tell 
this committee that change is in the natural 
order and is a law of life both for individ- 
uals and organizations. The annals of busi- 
ness failures and the record of decline of 
once vigorous and profitable businesses is 
very largely the story of inability or un- 
willingness to change and adjust to chang- 
ing business conditions or competition. The 
critical problem in business has never been 
the task of preventing change—proper or 
improper. All of us are creatures of habit; 
all of us naturally cling to the tested solu- 
tion and pattern of the past; all of us have 
difficulty understanding and realizing the 
need for and the imperative timeliness of 
change; and all of us understandably resist 
change and continue past habits until the 
inexorable passage of time and circumstances 
make us realize the inevitability of change. 
That is also true of business organizations as 
well as of individuals. 

Certainly in business the pressing man- 
agement problem is rarely, if ever, one of 
being overly concerned to maintain the 
status quo. On the contrary, the most 
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typical problem is how do you persuade or 
spur people on to make the changes that are 
long overdue. I am sure that most business 
executives would tell you that their most 
pressing business problem is not how to keep 
people standing still, but rather how do you 
get them to make the adjustments and 
changes that must be made in products, in 
services, in methods, in procedures, in func- 
tions, and in organization which changing 
conditions and competition make inevitable. 

In the light of these established facts, I 
sincerely hope a special effort will be made 
to avoid the enactment of a law that in any 
way bolsters or strengthens normal tend- 
encies to maintain the status quo and resist 
needed changes. 

My next general comment deals with the 
manner of making changes. Successful 
business concerns have as one of their prin- 
cipal identifying characteristics the organ- 
izational machinery and the corporate at- 
titude that emphasizes that orderly change 
is the proper way of life—you do it con- 
tinually, and the more you can do it in a 
series of small, orderly steps, none of which 
involve profound changes, the better it is. 
In the competitive world business must do 
this to survive. Witness the great energy 
and effort expended to come out with new 
models in products, new types of services, 
new and more effective advertising and sell- 
ing programs, and new and better organiza- 
tional methods and procedures te cope with 
increasing costs, new products, stiffer com- 
petition, and so forth. No business organ- 
ization could possibly survive if every time 
they felt they needed to make a realinement 
of functions of a change in methods or a 
new model or a new product, they have to 
circulate all of their stockholders and obtain 
authority to do so after long and involved 
discussions and debate. On the contrary, I 
believe you will find that in most manage- 
ment and stockholder disputes involving 
proxy battles, the all-important issue is 
usually that management has been dead on 
its feet, and they blissfully retained the 
status quo with their heads in the sand 
while the world and their competitors were 
changing, and with the result that their 
business was going to pot. 

Congress can make a tremendous contri- 
bution to our national security by rejecting 
the pressures to stand pat in a period of 
unprecedented changes in weapons and 
weapons systems and in lieu thereof push 
the Department of Defense into the organ- 
ization attitude that orderly changes is a 
proper, vital, and continuing process. 

My third general comment relates to what 
you might call either team play or the way 
of the organization man. At all organiza- 
tional levels in business, it is common prac- 
tice for one to express his personal views 
and preferences vigorously and forthrightly 
whenever a current problem is discussed or 
when an action or decision is required. You 
are then expected after the decision has 
been made or the action taken to support it 
loyally to the best of your ability or quit. 
I am sure that almost everyone in business 
who has been the head of an operating di- 
vision will tell you that rarely, if ever, do 
you get everything that you ask for in the 
way of personnel, salary increase, and funds 
that you really feel you should have. But 
even more rare are the times when the 
operating head of a major subdivision in a 
large company pulls an end run on the top 
management and goes to the members of 
the board of directors, either individually or 
as a body. I know of no board of directors 
that in its bylaws either encourages or 
tolerates such a procedure. 

I would also emphasize that no competent 
executive in business would put up with a 
situation where his subordinates are en- 
couraged to bypass him and appeal his day- 
to-day management decisions, I am certain 
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that the immediate and typical reaction of a 
business executive to any such practice 
would be the forthright statement that if 
such interference or obstacles to the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities persisted, he 
could no longer be held responsible for the 
proper performance of duties and operations 
under his control. 

However, please do not misunderstand me. 
Iam not arguing against the appropriateness 
of an audit or of proper review of past per- 
formance. From time to time business opera- 
tions are normally subject to inquiry or re- 
view by committees of the board of di- 
rectors or by auditors or by public agencies. 
In such circumstances there never has been 
and cannot be any question that individuals 
at all levels of organization can be asked 
for and are expected to give their own opin- 
ions and views. 

May I now comment briefiy on the claims 
that the authority sought by the President 
presents a serious constitutional question? I 
am sure that most experts on constitutional 
law would contend that what the President 
considers necessary does not involve a sur- 
render by Congress of fundamental consti- 
tutional power. 

The President has not requested that Con- 
gress give up its power “to raise and support 
armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy,” 
to appropriate funds for defense for a period 
“not longer than 2 years,” or “to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” Significantly, no 
one is raising a constitutional question as 
to whether Congress had the authority to 
create an Air Force, which is not mentioned 
in the Constitution. Nor is there any con- 
troversy over whether Congress can appro- 
priate money for defense beyond the 2-year 
constitutional limitation, as is now being 
done. Nor does anyone question whether 
the President is Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force. We likewise see nothing in the 
action of the President that could be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to evade the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to legislate the 
organization of our Defense Establishment. 

On the other hand, we look upon the is- 
sues involved in this bill as merely reflecting 
a sharp difference of opinion as to what 
kind of control Congress should exercise over 
the Military Establishment. The issue is 
not one of whether Congress should surren- 
der its constitutional power, but whether 
Congress is willing to give to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense the degree of 
flexibility that is necessary to manage the 
Department of Defense effectively and effi- 
ciently in this space age of advanced tech- 
nology. 

It is imperative that we make certain our 
defense organization is fully responsive to 
rapidly changing needs and circumstances. 
And it is equally important that the Ameri- 
can people be assured, at long last, that 
wasteful duplication no longer will continue 
because of organizational deficiencies. 

The inevitable and unacceptable alterna- 
tive is to gamble as we have in the past— 
but this time against overwhelming odds— 
that we again will have time after hostilities 
commence to convert on a costly and ineffi- 
cient crash basis to the kind of organization 
that we have good reasons to believe will 
be necessary. An equally unacceptable al- 
ternative is to write off as inevitable the 
$50 billion annual defense budget now pre- 
dicted within 5 years and, ultimately, force 
ourselves into a position of devoting our en- 
ergies and resources for defense to the point 
of weakening the economic system upon 
which we depend for our real strength. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ADMINISTRATION 


I would like to discuss now the first of 
the provisions of this bill to which we take 
exception—the provision requiring the Sec- 
retary of Defense to manage the Department 
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of Defense by exercising his authority, direc- 
tion, and control through the respective 
secretaries of the military departments. The 
National Chamber believes retention of this 
provision would: 

1. Formalize and straitjacket the internal 
administration of this vast and complex 
Military Establishment. 

2. Continue to perpetuate the philosophy 
of separateness that has hampered effective 
and economical administration. 

3. Deny to the Secretary a most important 
management tool—effective control. 

1. Formalizing and straitjacketing internal 
administration: How necessary is it for Con- 
gress to formalize, and by so doing, strait- 
jacket the internal procedures for adminis- 
tering this $40 billion a year operation? 

Congress is like a board of directors of 
any large corporation. Its principal interest 
should be to provide the Secretary of Defense, 
as a board of directors would its president, 
with the authority and flexibility needed to 
carry on & successful and efficient operation. 
Only when this authority and flexibility of 
management is conferred can Congress and 
the American people hold the President and 
the Secretary of Defense accountable for 
efficiency and economy in administration. 

Organization is a continuing management 
problem and process. The Defense Depart- 
ment, like any business organization, should 
be Kept flexible to adjust to changing con- 
ditions. It needs the incentive for self-im- 
provement. It is well known in industry 
that a major cause of business failure is poor 
management. I realize Congress cannot 
legislate sound management. But I see no 
need to risk legislation that would contribute 
to poor management. Jut as industry must 
be prepared to meet the challenge of a new 
competitor or a better product, the Secre- 
tary of Defense must have clear authority 
to adjust promptly to changing conditions 
and the needs of any threat to our national 
security. 

2. Perpetuating the philosophy of “sep- 
arateness’: Is it the desire of Congress to 
perpetuate the philosophy of “separateness” 
that has effective and economical 
administration of the Defense Establish- 
ment? 


When the Senate approved the separately 
administered provision of the National Secu- 
rity Act, the stated intent was to provide 
for three independently administered mili- 
tary departments. A major objective of the 
current defense reorganization effort is to get 
away from this concept to assure every oppor- 
tunity for unity of purpose and effort. 

Although the House-approved bill would 
eliminate the separately administered pro- 
vision in existing law, the substitute lan- 
guage is equally unacceptable because it 
legalizes a procedure that would foster sep- 
arateness and disunity among the military 
departments. In fact, the substitute lan- 
guage is even more restrictive than the sepa- 
rately administered provision now in the law 
because it describes in mandatory language 
how the Secretary of Defense is to exercise 
his authority, direction, and control over the 
three military departments. There is no 
similar provision in the present law. 

The chamber believes that providing any 
rigid form of legalized procedure for dealing 
separately with the three military depart- 
ments will continue to hamper sound admin- 
istration and impede decision making. Much 
has been said about the more than 300 co- 
ordinating committees established to per- 
form functions which ordinarily could have 
been carried on through normal staff pro- 
cesses. It seems to have been overlooked, 
however, that the major reason for the exis- 
tence of many of these committees is the 
separate and autonomous nature of the three 
military departments. 

We are not unmindful of legal opinions 
that have attempted to clarify the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense. But man- 
aging the Defense Department through legal 
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interpretation its no substitute for clear-cut 
legislative policies and guidelimes. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that this 
bill would give the Secretary of Defense 
complete authority over research and de- 
velopment, but it is conceivable that the 
restrictive language could be interpreted to 
require that he administer this program 
through the departmental Secretaries having 
administrative responsibility. 

3. Denying the Secretary management con- 
trol: Is it the desire of Congress to deny to 
the Secretary of Defense a most important 
management tool; namely, effective control, 
that is necessary to achieve administrative 
efficiency? 

Under the proposed bill and under present 
law, administration of the military depart- 
ments is subject to the “direction, author- 
ity, and control” of the Secretary of De- 
fense. But the language requiring that the 
Secretary exercise this responsibility through 
the departmental secretaries carries the er- 
roneous implication that the management 
function of the Secretary is limited to the 
issuance of formal policies and directives. 

Effective management control of the vast 
Defense Department necessitates actions of 
many types, through appropriate staff agen- 
cies, that must vary with the problems in- 
volved. It would be a serious mistake to re- 
quire—as H. R. 12541 does—that this control 
be exercised solely through the departmental 
secretaries because the inevitable result 
would be to cloud the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in utilizing his staff assistants 
to acquit his responsibilities. 

We have made a special effort to determine 
the real purpose and need, if any, for pre- 
scribing how the Secretary of Defense should 
function in managing the Defense Establish- 
ment. According to the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee (Rept. No. 1765), the lan- 
guage is needed “to vest in the military sec- 
retaries. the responsibility for the function- 
ing of the respective military departments, 
subject always to the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.” If 
this were the real intent of the provision, its 
inclusion would not be justified because 
there is no controversy over whether the 
military departments will function under 
their respective secretaries. 

But the real purpose, according to the 
House committee report, is to prevent his staff 
assistants—the Assistant. Secretaries of De- 
fense—from exercising direction, authority, 
and control over the three military depart- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding this stated purpose, the 
House report concedes that the Secretary of 
Defense can delegate his authority to the 
functional assistant secretaries who can exer- 
cise it in the name of the Secretary. Conse- 
quently, the restrictive language would have 
no effect where this is done, provided the au- 
thority was exercised formally. And this 
would permit the Secretary to discharge his 
responsibility through his assistants to the 
extent of exercising direction and authority. 
Therefore, the purpose being nebulous, we 
question the inclusion of language that could 
provide a basis to question the Secretary's au- 
thority. 

As previously pointed out, the manage- 
ment responsibility conferred under the bill 
includes control. How can the assistant 
secretaries exercise this vital management 
responsibility in specified functional areas 
without dealing with their opposite numbers 
in the departments? We do not 
believe it would be practical—even if pos- 
sible. On the one hand, the House report 
concedes the need for day-to-day dealings 
with assistants in the military departments, 
but, at the same time, reaches the conclu- 
ston that control must im some way be 
formalized and exercised solely through the 
military secretaries. 

This restrictive language is included in 
that part of the bill which provides for 
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strengthening the direction, authority and 
eontrol of the Secretary of Defense. The 
Chamber believes this language would 
greatly weaken, rather than strengthen, his 
authority. It would minimize the type of 
cooperation needed to manage the Depart- 
ment of Defense and would bring about the 
very administrative chaos that the Commit- 
tee report says is to be avoided. Therefore, 
the provision should be eliminated. 

During House debate, this issue was de- 
scribed as one reflecting a difference of 
opinion in the use of language. But it 
seemed quite clear from the Committee re- 
port that certain objectives were sought in 
describing the relationship of the Seeretary 
of Defense to the military departments. 
These objectives are: (1) to establish a De- 
partment of Defense under the Secretary of 
Defense; (2) to include within that Depart- 
ment three separately organized military de- 
partments, each to be headed by its own 
secretary; and (3) to provide that the de- 
partments are to function under the direc- 
tion, authority and control of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I would like to point out that there are 
two provisions in Section 2 of the bill which 
deal with these three objectives. These pro- 
visions are: 

“To provide a Department of Defense in- 
cluding the three military departments of 
the Army, the Navy (including naval avia- 
tion and the United States Marine Corps) 
and the Air Force under the direction, au- 
N, and control of the Secretary of De- 

ense. 
“To provide that each military depart- 
ment shall be separately organized under its 
own secretary and shall function under the 
direction, authority and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense exercised through the re- 
spective secretaries of such departments.” 

A careful analysis of these two provisions 
would indicate that they overlap in two 
respects: (1) Both provide for separate mili- 
tary departments, and (2) both provide that 
they shall be under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

I would like to suggest that the duplica- 
tion in these provisions can be eliminated by 
combining into one statement all three of the 
objectives sought. The provision would then 
read as follows: 

“To provide a Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the three military departments of 
the Army, the Navy (including naval avia- 
tion and the United States Marine Corps) 
and the Air Force, each to be separately or- 
ganized, under its own Secretary, and func- 
tion under the direction, authority and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense.” 

This change, of course, will require a 
similar change in section 3 of the bill. 


TRANSFERRING, REASSIGNING, CONSOLIDATING, OR 

ABOLISHING MAJOR COMBATANT FUNCTIONS 

I would like to discuss now the provision of 
H. R. 12541 that prescribes the cumbersome 
procedure the Secretary of Defense would be 
required to follow in order to transfer, re- 
assign, consolidate or abolish major com- 
batant functions. This is one of two sepa- 
rate procedures in the bill providing for the 
transfer, reassignment, consolidating, and 
abolishment of functions, the other pro- 
cedure relating to noncombatant functions. 

It is important to analyze carefully ex- 
actly what is proposed in these two pro- 
cedures. The first question that comes to 
mind is what is a “combatant function” and 
what is a “noncombatant function”? This 
is extremely important because, as I have 
pointed out, the bill provides a separate pro- 
cedure for each. 

In discussing “combatant functions” the 
bill refers to those provisions of the National 
Security Act which set forth the broad roles 
and missions assignments given to each of 
the military services. These assignments are 
not changed by the bill, notwithstanding 
the fact that a major objective of defense re- 
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organization is to get away from the concept 
that future wars will be fought separately 
by land, sea, and air forces. And it should 
be noted that because of the broad scope of 
assigned roles and missions, “combatant 
functions,” under the proposed bill, could in- 
clude all types of activities, combatant as 
well as support. This was made clear in the 
House Armed Services Committee hearings. 
Defense Secretary McElroy, on page 6779 of 
the hearings, refers to the single manager 
system of procurement and supply as being 
a subject of resistance by the services be- 
cause of the “inviolate nature of the as- 
signed combat functions.” This example is 
cited to point up the controversy that could, 
and in all probability would, arise because 
the bill does not differentiate between com- 
batant and noncombatant functions. 

Another reason for objecting to this pro- 
vision of the bill is the cumbersome proce- 
dure that it would require. It provides that 
any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
is also the chief of his respective military 
service, would have the authority to block 
the transfer of a “combatant function” 
pending Congressional action. Furthermore, 
because a combatant function is not defined, 
this provision would give any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the right to sit in judg- 
ment on what constitutes a “combatant 
function” and would place him in a position 
to overrule the Secretary of Defense and the 
President as Commander in Chief. To per- 
mit a military officer to countermand or veto 
a decision by the Commander in Chief is in- 
consistent with the constitutional principle 
of subordinating military authority to civil- 
ian authority. 

The “combatant function” issue is difficult 
to reconcile in the light of other provisions 
of H. R. 12541. For example, the restriction 
on the transfer, etc. of combatant functions 
certainly would not apply where combat 
units are grouped or consolidated under 
unified commands and placed under the di- 
rect jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense. 
Nor would the restriction apply in cases 
where the Secretary of Defense wanted to 
transfer or reassign research and develop- 
ment activities because the bill would place 
complete responsibility for that function 
under the Secretary of Defense. Also, the 
restriction would not apply in any case 
where the Sacretary makes assignments for 
the development and procurement of new 
weapons because that authority is specifi- 
cally given to him. And finally, the so-called 
McCormack amendment adopted by the 
House exempts from the transfer restriction 
on combatant functions any supply or serv- 
ice-type activities common to two or more 
military departments. 

Under the circumstances, it will be diffi- 
cult to administer this provision of the bill 
because it fails to state precisely what ‘‘com- 
batant functions” can be transferred, reas- 
signed, etc., only after Congress has indi- 
cated it has no objections. 

The relationship between defense appro- 
priations and this legislation also merits 
careful attention. Conceivably, every time 
the Secretary and the President send a 
budget to Congress that calls for the elimi- 
nation of funds for a particular function, a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could 
object on the grounds that it constituted, 
in effect, the abolishment of a combatant 
function and hence would require legis- 
lative consideration in the form of a possible 
concurrent resolution. The proposed bill 
does not clarify this point. And yet, Con- 
gressional review of expenditures and ap- 
proval of appropriations provide the most 
effective procedure for exercising Congres- 
sional control over defense operations. We 
agree with the President that this provision 
should be deleted from the bill, which would 
make all transfers, etc., of functions conform 
to one simplified procedure. 

Before concluding my discussion of this 
aspect of the bill, I wish to comment on 
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the provision of section 3 which authorizes 
the President to transfer, reassign, consoli- 
date, and abolish major combatant functions 
whenever he “determines it is necessary be- 
cause of hostilities or imminent threat of 
hostilities.” 

A determination under this provision could 
be interpreted as an act provoking a war 
which only Congress can declare. Therefore, 
it is a dangerous provision. In any event, 
we question the need for such authority in 
view of the broad powers vested in the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to deal with any 
national emergency involving the use of our 
military forces. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the national chamber: 

1. With two reservations, supports the en- 
actment of H. R. 12541. 

2. Rejects the claim that the proposed 
amendments to the bill pose a “serious con- 
stitutional question.” 

3. Believes the fundamental issue is 
whether Congress is willing to give the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Defense the flexibility 
that is necessary to manage the Department 
of Defense effectively and efficiently. 

4. Favors deleting from H. R. 12541 the 
requirement that the Secretary of Defense 
exercise his direction, authority, and control 
of the Defense Department only through the 
three departmental secretaries because: 

(a) It would formalize and straitjacket the 
internal administration of the vast and com- 
plex Defense Establishment. 

(b) It would perpetuate the philosophy of 
“separateness” that has hampered effective 
and economical administration. 

(c) It would deny to the Secretary the most 
important of all management tools—effec- 
tive control. 

5. Favors eliminating the requirement that 
Congress exercise a veto power over propos- 
als to transfer, reassign, consolidate, or abol- 
ish major combatant functions because: 

(a) It is inconsistent with other provisions 
of the bill. 

(b) There is no definition of “combatant” 
or “noncombatant” functions. 

(c) It would give one member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unprecedented power to block 
essential adjustments. 

(d) It would sanction intolerable delays— 
as much as 8 months—in curtailing unneces- 
sary overlapping and duplication. 

(e) It could disrupt the normal and or- 
derly review of defense-appropriation re- 
quests by the Defense Subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 


CAPTURED UNITED STATES ARMY 
AIRMEN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, 1 week 
ago today there was placed before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution spon- 
sored by myself which expresses the 
sense of Congress that the President 
should continue efforts to obtain the 
release of nine United States Army men 
forced down inside East Germany dur- 
ing a thunderstorm on June 7. These 
men were on a routine training flight 
when they became lost. 

As everyone knows, such incidents are 
covered by the Huebner-Malinin agree- 
ment of April 5, 1947, which insure the 
Soviet and the United States military 
missions of the right to protect the in- 
terests of their nationals in the zones of 
Germany. 

Also, as everyone knows, the Soviet 
government has refused to observe the 
agreement, and is now conspiring with 
the Red puppet regime of East Ger- 
many to try to force the United States to 
recognize that Communist government. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled “Held for 
Ransom,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of June 29, 1958, and also a 
Department of Defense news release en- 
titled “Summary of Steps To Procure 
Release of Helicopter Crew and Pas- 
sengers in East Germany,” dated June 
26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Star of June 29, 
1958] 
HELD FOR RANSOM 

The puppet East German Communist 
regime is resorting to a kind of blackmail in 
refusing to release the nine American Army 
men it now holds captive. Quite obviously 
it is doing this because the Kremlin has ad- 
vised and instructed it to do so. Quite ob- 
viously, too, the objective of the game is to 
make our country pay ransom in the form 
of indirect or implied diplomatic recogni- 
tion. f 

As far as their personal safety and com- 
fort are concerned, the nine men—who in- 
advertently strayed off course in their heli- 
copter and were obliged to make a forced 
landing in East Germany early this month— 
very probably are receiving what the Red 
regime’s deputy foreign minister has de- 
scribed as “absolutely correct treatment.” In 
that sense, as he has put it, they are enjoy- 
ing an “enforced vacation” under conditions 
that should cause neither their families nor 
our Government any worry. That, however, 
is not the point at issue. The point is that 
these Americans (eight officers and a ser- 
geant) are being detained in violation of 
solemn agreements that are supposed to be 
still operable between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

These agreements, as negotiated and 
signed in 1946 and 1947, provide that in- 
cidents of this sort are to be straightened 
out by American and Russian military au- 
thorities in Germany. Until very recently, 
as the State Department has pointed out in 
an aide memoire delivered a few days ago 
to the Soviet Embassy, the Kremlin has hon- 
ored the obligations involved. But now, all 
of a sudden, in the case of the off-course 
helicopter and its nine passengers, it has 
said that our Government must deal directly 
with the East German regime. In turn, that 
regime has announced that the men will 
quickly be released if the United States 
agrees to discuss the issue with it through a 
fully accredited representative, presumably 
a civilian official rather than a general or 
a colonel. 

Of course, any such agreement on the part 
of our Government would suggest at least a 
limited degree of diplomatic recognition. 
Yet, if the men are to be released, it would 
seem that we must either pay the ransom 
demanded by the kidnappers or keep on try- 
ing to persuade the Kremlin to live up to 
its pledged word and tell its puppets to stop 
acting as if they constituted a sovereign 
government. Looked at in any light, this is 
certainly a dirty business that serves as yet 
another indication of the revival of Stalin- 
ism in Soviet policy—a sort of international 

rism that makes a virtue of bad faith 
and stoops to anything, no matter how base, 
to attain its dark ends. 

[From the United States Department of 
Defense of June 26, 1958] 
Summary or STEPS To PROCURE RELEASE OF 

HELICOPTER CREW AND PASSENGERS IN EAST 

GERMANY g 

In view of public interest, the following 
summary is provided of the steps thus far 
undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment to effect the release of the two-man 
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crew and seven passengers of the United 
States Army helicopter which accidentally 
crossed the zonal border between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Zone of Germany on June 7. As a result of 
operational difficulties the helicopter landed 
near Zwickau in the Soviet Zone. Despite 
repeated requests made by the United States 
authorities on the basis of existing agree- 
ments with the U. S. S. R., the men and the 
helicopter are still being held in the Soviet 
Zone. The Soviet authorities have to date 
refused to honor their responsibilities to re- 
turn the men and the helicopter promptly 
to United States control and the East Ger- 
man authorities have obstructed attempts to 
make arrangements. for the release. 

The following steps have been taken: 

The United States Military Liaison Mission 
(USMIM) at Potsdam was alerted by the 
Headquarters, United States Army, Europe 
(USAREUR) on June 7 to the helicopter’s 
disappearance and instructed to approach 
the Group of Soviet Forces, Germany, for any 
possible information on the missing aircraft 
and its nine men. 

The Soviets replied by telephone early the 
morning of June 8, advising the USMIM that 
the nine men were uninjured but the heli- 
copter was damaged. The Soviets said that 
both the men and the aircraft were in the 
hands of East German authorities and that 
any requests for their return should be made 
to the East German Government. 

The USMIM the same day strongly pro- 
tested to the Soviets that this was a military 
matter between the two forces and, as in 
past cases, should be handled by the Group 
of Soviet Forces, Germany. 

Gen. Henry I. Hodes, USAREUR Com- 
mander in Chief, sent a personal note June 8 
to General Zakharov, Commander of Group 
of Soviet Forces, Germany, stating that he 
requested and expected that General Za- 
Kharov, his Soviet military counterpart, 
would insure the return of the helicopter 
and men as soon as possible. General Hodes 
added that the East German landing was 
assuredly unintentional. 

Since General Zakharov had not replied 
to the June 8 note, Major General Suvorov, 
Chief of the Soviet Military Liaison Mission 
in Frankfurt, was called by General Hodes to 

Headquarters the afternoon of 
June 10. Suvorov was told that the incident 
was purely a military matter and that return 
of the men and helicopter was expected as 
soon as possible. General Hodes called atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Huebner-Malinin 
agreement of April 5, 1947, which insures the 
Soviet and United States Missions of the 
right to protect the interests of their na- 
tionals in the zones of Germany. General 
Hodes told him that if the situation were 
reversed, he would promptly return the heli- 
copter and personnel. General Suvovrov 
said he would transmit this to his superiors. 

Col. Robert P. McQuail, Chief of the 
USMIM, visited Colonel Sergeyev, Chief of 
the Soviet External Relations Branch, on 
June 12, to request delivery of a box of Red 
€ross supplies to the nine men. Sergeyev 
replied that he could not assure delivery 
owing to circumstances, and did not accept 
them. 

General Zakharov’s reply to General Hodes 
June 8 note was finally delivered the after- 
noon of June 12 by General Suvorov. Gen- 
eral Zakharov stated that the action re- 
quested was not within the province of the 
Group of Soviet Forces, Germany, but was 
solely within the competence of East German 
authorities. He added that the helicopter 
and its passengers had been apprehended 
and detained by the East Germans; hence it 
was not a military problem but one which 
fell within the competence of the East Ger- 
man Government. General Hodes replied 
that this was a military matter which the 
Group of Soviet Forces, Germany, should 
handle regardless of who had eustody of the 
United States soldiers and again reminded 
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Suvorov of the Huebner-Malinin agreement. 
General Hodes also asked about the present 
whereabouts of the nine soldiers. General 
Suvorov replied he did not know. General 
Hodes further told him he was disappointed 
that the Soviets had ignored the United 
States Military Liaison Mission’s repeated 
efforts to obtain their assistance in contact- 
ing the United States soldiers. General 
Hodes again asked how the USMIM could 
contact these men and return them to his 
command. Suvorov said he would ask his 
headquarters. 

In accordance with arrangements made by 
Soviet authorities, Colonel McQuail, Chief of 
the USMIM, met with the East German 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Otton Winzer, at 
1000 hours June 14. Colonel McQuail, as a 
representative of the USAREUR Commander 
in Chief, asked that the nine men and the 
helicopter be returned as speedily as pos- 
sible. Colonel McQuail referred to the 
Huebner-Malinin agreement and pointed out 
that arrangements under the agreement for 
the return of -personnel between the United 
States and Soviet Armies had worked effec- 
tively in the past. The sum of Mr. Winzer’s 
reply was that he could negotiate only with 
a person possessing authority from the 
United States Department of State or the 
United States Government. At the meeting's 
conclusion, arrangements were made to de- 
liver the packages mentioned above to the 
Foreign Ministry for transmittal through the 
Red Cross to the nine men. 

Colonel MeQuail met with Mr. Winzer for 
the second time on June 16. Colonel Mce- 
Quail told Mr. Winzer he was authorized to 
make appropriate arrangements to effect the 
immediate release of the men and plane. 
Colonel McQuail was handed a draft inter- 
governmental agreement prepared by the 
East Germans for signature by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States Government 
and the Government of the German Demo- 
eratic Republic. Colonel McQuail replied 
that he would pass it on to his superiors, 
He also asked if he could visit the nine men. 
His request was refused. The next meeting 
was set for the following Wednesday. 

Colanel McQuail met with Mr. Winzer for 
the third time on June 18. He advised Mr. 
Winzer that he had documentation from 
both the senior military and senior diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States 
in Germany but that the draft agreement 
handed him 2 days earlier was wholly un- 
acceptable. Colonel McQuail added that 
he was ready to meet all normal and reason- 
able requirements and that he had with him 
a receipt for the United States personnel. 
Mr. Winzer replied that he was not prepared 
to accept this procedure, and the meeting 
ended inconclusively. Mr. Winzer asked that 
a fourth meeting be held the next day. 

A 30-minute meeting the following day 
(June 19) between the two principals ended 
on the same inconclusive note. 

Also on June 19, General Hodes again sent 
a personal note to General Zakharov reit- 
erating his demand of June 8 for the prompt 
return of the nine men and helicopter. The 
USAREUR commander reasserted General 
Zakharov’s responsibilities under existing 
agreements to effect the return. He added 
that adherence to the Huehbner-Malinin 
agreement is necessary if the respective liai- 
son missions are to continue to carry out 
their assigned tasks. General Hodes further 
requested that General Zakharov assist the 
USMLM in visiting the nine men to ascer- 
tain their health and welfare and furnish 
them necessary personal accessories, 

On Friday, June 20, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Robert Murphy called in the 
Soviet Chargé, Mr. Striganov, acquainted him 
with the situation as described above, and 
requested that arrangements be made for 
the immediate release of the men and the 
helicopter. Mr. Murphy also handed Mr. 
Striganoy an aide memoire on this subject, 
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On June 21 a further attempt to secure the 
release of the nine American soldiers and 
helicopter was made by Colonel McQuail, 
who met in East Berlin with Major General 
Tsarenko, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Group 
of Soviet Forces, Germany. The meeting re- 
sulted in a repetition of the previous stand 
taken by the group of Soviet forces, Ger- 
many, and a flat refusal to aid im contacting 
the eight officers and one enlisted man or to 
transmit relief supplies for them, 

General Zakharov’s reply to General Hodes’ 
personal note of June 19 was delivered on the 
afternoon of June 23 to Headquarters, United 
States Army, Europe. General Zakharov 
stated that he was not able to add anything 
to what had already been expressed in his 
note of June 11. 

As of this time, no reply has been made by 
the Soviet Embassy here to the Department 
of State. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
editorial shows very clearly the black- 
mail game the Kremlin gangs are play- 
ing, using human beings as pawns. 

Once again the world can see that 
the Communist Soviet Government will 
break solemn agreements whenever it 
suits the purposes of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

Are there any people in the world who 
still believe that the Government of the 
Soviet Union can be trusted to observe 
international agreements? 

Yet today American, British, French, 
and Canadian representatives are gath- 
ered in Geneva ready to meet with So- 
viet delegates to begin talks to lay the 
groundwork for a nuclear test suspension 
agreement. 

The Russians refuse to order the re- 
lease of nine Army men held captive since 
June 7. They even refuse to transmit 
Red Cross packages to thesemen. They 
choose to ignore their written agree- 
ment. 

What hope is there that the Russians 
would honor atomic agreements which 
could involve the lives of countless mil- 
lions of helpless civilians? Everybody 
knows the answer to that question. 

I take this opportunity to request the 
Senate leadership to take prompt ac- 
tion on my resolution, which will 
strengthen the administration’s hand in 
this matter. 

Mr. President, I do not think this mat- 
ter can be pushed too hard. So far as 
I am concerned, when American service- 
men are captured as these men have 
been, the United States of America has 
a very definite obligation to secure their 
release. I do not want to see our coun- 
try weaken in its determination to 
procure the release of these men. A 
good example of what happens when we 
weaken, we have recently read of the 
seizure by the rebels in Cuba of a large 
number of our military men who were on 
vacation. They have not yet been re- 
leased. 

If we let any country, whether it be 
a Communist or a non-Communist 
country, get by with such action as this 
without our taking the necessary steps 
to have the men released and returned, 
we will encourage similar action against 
Americans everywhere. What has been 
done by the rebels in Cuba is a good 
example of what I am talking about. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I had 
intended to ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp the editorial from the 
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Evening Star of today which the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] has presented and discussed. I 
hope the Senate will pass promptly the 
concurrent resolution submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, which would give moral support 
to the President in his efforts to effect the 
release of nine United States Army men 
held captive in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many since June 7 last when their un- 
armed helicopter was forced down during 
a thunderstorm while on a routine train- 
ing flight. The Soviet Union is a party 
to an agreement with us, signed in 1947, 
which provides that incidents of this 
character are to be resolved by Russian 
and American military authorities in 
Germany. Until very recently the Krem- 
lin has observed the agreement. Now the 
Soviets say we must deal with the East 
German Communist regime, That pup- 
pet government, by insisting that we dis- 
cuss the issue through civilian rather 
than military officials, hopes to black- 
mail us into paying ransom for these men 
in the form of diplomatic recognition 
of their government. Without doubt the 
Kremlin is putting them up to it. We 
should demand in no uncertain terms 
that the Soviets comply with their agree- 
ment and see that these five American 
soldiers are promptly released. 


OPPOSITION TO AID TO 
COMMUNIST POLAND 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
shocked to read in the Washington Post 
on yesterday that Poland’s Communist 
dictator, Gomulka, publicly defended the 
execution of Imre Nagy and the 
treachery of the Hungarian Government 
in its betrayal of written promises of 
safety for Nagy and others. 

Gomulka dismissed the incident as 
“entirely Hungary's internal affair,” and 
declared it was not his business “to de- 
cide on the extent of guilt and the justice 
of punishment meted out to Nagy.” 
Gomulka’s remarks were made in a 
speech delivered on June 28 in a Baltic 
seaport. 

Only 11 days ago, the Senate went on 
record as expressing indignation at the 
perfidy of the Red Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Union in the death 
of Nagy. ‘The vote of the Senate was 
unanimous—91 to 0. 

But the Gomulka government obvious- 
ly feels no such indignation at the Soviet 
brutality. The Gomulka government 
obviously is toeing the Kremlin line. 
There is no doubt that Gomulka is in the 
Russian camp. 

Further deferring to Moscow, Gomulka 
in the same speech thanked Russia for 
economic aid to Poland. He was quoted 
as saying, “under the present circum- 
stances, a country which would try to 
build socialism alone and unaided would 
be unable to hold out for long.” 

It is this same government, Commu- 
nist-led and Moscow-directed, which is 
asking the American people for economic 
assistance. 

On June 6 during the Senate’s con- 
sideration of the mutual security auth- 
orization bill, I offered an amendment to 
prohibit United States aid to both Poland 
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and Yugoslavia. Only 21 Senators 
joined me in this attempt to stop aiding 
the Communist enemies of mankind. 
The amendment failed. 

Because bf my endorsement of the 
amendment, I was criticized in letters, 
editorially, and elsewise. I said then 
that I favored giving aid to the Polish 
people, but not to the Polish Government, 
inasmuch as aid to the Polish Govern- 
ment would only strengthen the Com- 
munist control which that government 
has over the people of Poland. That is 
exactly the present situation. 

Now that we know where Gomulka 
stands on the Nagy question, I trust that 
other Senators will support any future 
attempts to keep American tax dollars 
from going to Communist Poland. Aid 
to Poland under its Communist leader- 
ship would merely strengthen the Soviet 
bloc and further tighten the hold of bru- 
tal rulers over the Polish people. 

Mr. President, I believe it is time for 
us to take another look at Gomulka and 
the Communist government of Poland 
and what is happening there. We should 
not be deceived by propaganda. We 
should use clear vision in examining the 
situation which exists in Poland, and 
should not view it in a foggy atmosphere. 
There should be an end to our not know- 
ing where we are going or what our 
position should be. 

So I commend my colleagues who 
joined me in voting in favor of my 
amendment, and I hope that next time 
more Senators will join us. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the admission of Alaska as a 
new State of the Union because I have 
concluded that the Territory of Alaska 
is not ready for statehood. 

I have reached this conclusion with 
great reluctance. In voting against the 
Alaskan statehood bill, I shall be op- 
posing the recommendations of the 
President, for whom I have the highest 
respect and admiration; and I shall also 
be opposing a platform plank adopted in 
1956 by the national convention of the 
Republican Party. 

I had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man of the resolutions committee of the 
1956 Republican National Convention, at 
San Francisco. The platform which was 
drafted by that committee, and was 
unanimously approved by that conven- 
tion pledged “immediate statehood for 
Alaska, recognizing the fact that ade- 
quate provision for defense requirements 
must be made.” 

I do not regard party platform pledges 
lightly. Although both of our great po- 
litical parties adopted platforms which 
were based on a wide range of political 
opinion on many issues, I believe that a 
person who seeks public office has an 
obligation, if elected, to carry out to the 
highest degree of his ability his party’s 
pledges to the voters. 

Mr. President, on the other hand, a 
Senator of the United States has far 
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greater obligations. He has an obliga- 
tion to his own conscience, and he has 
an obligation to the people of his State, 
and he has an obligation to the Nation, 
to cast his votes on great issues in the 
light of the conclusions he has reached 
after careful thought and study. Oc- 
casions may arise when a conclusion so 
reached is in conflict with a plank in- 
cluded in his party’s platform. In that 
event, his duty requires him to vote in 
accordance with his own conclusions and 
his own conscience. 

I recall very well the convention in 
San Francisco in 1956—almost 2 years 
ago. As I have stated, I was chairman 
of the platform committee. We con- 
sidered in committee the question of 
statehood for Hawaii and statehood for 
Alaska. Iam bound to say here that the 
consideration given to those very im- 
portant questions was rather casual. 
Later, I shall discuss my own appraisal 
of the importance of those issues. But 
I think they are extremely important— 
far more important than is being recog- 
nized by the Senate in the course of this 
sone on the Alaskan statehood ques- 
tion. 

It is true that a very large majority 
of the delegates who served on the reso- 
lutions committee seemed to be in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. My own opin- 
ion, based on what I observed, is that 
many of those who favored statehood 
really had not thought very much about 
it. To permit the people of that area to 
become one of the States of the United 
States seemed to be a very nice thing to 
do, an unselfish thing to do, and the 
proposal had an emotional appeal to 
some persons. But in the resolutions 
committee there was no real debate in 
regard to the merits of the issue, and of 
course on the floor of the convention the 
issue was not discussed at all. The report 
of the resolutions committee was sub- 
mitted, and was accepted without debate. 

I do not know just how our friends in 
the Democratic Party handled this issue; 
but I know that is the way it was han- 
died at the Republican convention in 
1956. The delegates who attended the 
convention were duly, legally constituted 
representatives of the Republican Party 
organizations in their own States, and 
I venture to say they were carefully se- 
lected. But they were not sent to the 
convention as legislators; they were not 
elected by the people of the United 
States. Instead, they went there as rep- 
resentatives of their political party, as 
persons who were thought by members of 
their party in their own States to be 
properly qualified to speak for them. 

Mr. President, when we come to the 
final decision on the question of whether 
a new State is to be admitted into the 
Union at this stage of our history, we 
must realize that there is no evidence to 
show that the admission of Alaska to 
statehood will in any way improve the 
security of the United States from a mili- 
tary standpoint or any other standpoint. 

Thus, I think we must consider the 
issue a little more seriously than simply 
on the basis of the fact that the admis- 
sion of Alaska was a part of the platform 
of the Republican Party or a part of the 
platform of the Democratic Party, and 
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has been in those platforms for a number 
of years. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as I was 
chairman of the platform committee of 
the Republican national convention, and 
am sensitive of my responsibilities as 
such, I make these comments about the 
convention and the platform, because, 
frankly, I do not think the fact that the 
admission of Alaska to statehood was a 
part of that platform is a controlling 
reason why we, as United States Sena- 
tors, should vote for the admission of 
Alaska to statehood at this time. 

Mr. President, I have been amazed at 
the lack of public interest in the ques- 
tion of statehood for Alaska. I can 
hardly think of any other issue which 
might be regarded as an important one, 
on which there have been several days 
of debate on the floor of the Senate, 
about which I have received from my 
own State fewer communications in re- 
gard to the views of the people of Con- 
necticut. In the case of statehood for 
Alaska, I have received only a few com- 
munications. Yet we are talking about 
adding a 49th State to the great Union 
of the United States of America. 

My study of the evidence presented in 
the committee’s report, of the hearings, 
and of the debate on the Senate floor, 
which I have followed quite closely, both 
by being present on the floor and by 
reading the Recorp, has forced me to 
conclude that immediate admission of 
Alaska into the Union would be harm- 
ful—not helpful, but harmful—to the 
people of the Territory itself, harmful to 
the United States, and, therefore, indi- 
rectly harmful to the people of my State 
of Connecticut. 

I do not intend to detain the Senate 
with an exhaustive analysis of all the 
factors which have led me to that con- 
clusion. The arguments made against 
immediate statehood, I think, are well 
summarized in the committee’s own re- 
port, wherein the objections are stated as 
follows: 

First, the population of the Territory 
is too small to justify representation in 
the Congress or to support State govern- 
ment. 

Second, Alaska, being noncontiguous, 
will remain isolated from American life. 

Third, economic conditions in Alaska 
are unstable, because at present the mili- 
tary spending is high, and the resources 
of the country are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to allow private enterprise to take 
up the slack in employment and provide 
necessary revenues, should Federal 
spending be abruptly curtailed. 

Fourth, statehood will require sharp 
tax increases, thereby discouraging eco- 
nomic development. 

Iam not persuaded by the committee’s 
attempts to refute these arguments 
which have been listed in its own report 
as objections to statehood. The fact 
that Alaska’s population is too small to 
justify statehood is, in my view, suff- 
cient reason alone. The Territory now 
contains about 200,000 inhabitants, but 
we know about 50,000 of them are mili- 
tary personnel, and that a very great 
number of the others are also transients 
who do not participate in the political 
life of the community. 
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I understand that in the last terri- 
torywide referendum only 20,000 votes 
were cast in the whole Territory of 
Alaska, although, to be sure, it was a pri- 
mary, in which both partiés had their 
primary elections. I was given this esti- 
mate by the distinguished Governor of 
the Territory, who was in my office. He 
estimated that in the recent election 
only about 20,000 votes were cast. That 
fact impressed me, because it is proposed 
that we give to Alaska, with about 20,000 
voters, the power, through an elected 
Representative, to sit, to speak, and to 
vote in the House of Representatives, 
and to have equal representation in the 
Senate with the present States. Let us 
assume that in a regular election there 
would be 30,000 voters. They would be 
empowered to elect two Senators, whose 
votes could well decide an issue of cru- 
cial importance to the future of the 
United States, or decide an issue in a way 
which would adversely affect the well- 
being of the people of my own State and 
of other States of the Union. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the last election more than 
20,000 votes were cast in my little town 
of Greenwich, Conn., a community of 
45,000 people. Yet we are talking about 
giving to a new Territory, located thou- 
sands of miles away, with a population 
that can muster only 20,000 or 30,000 
votes, 2 Senators of the United States 
and representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I should like to point out that no jus- 
tification has been presented for giving 
priority to Alaska among the candidates 
for statehood. Let us look at the situ- 
ation on our own doorstep. What about 
the District of Columbia? Here reside, 
in the heart of the United States, 855,000 
Americans, who are not only denied rep- 
sentation in the Congress, but who are 
denied the right to their own local gov- 
ernment. 

I remind my Republican colleagues 
who feel compelled to vote for Alaskan 
statehood because of a campaign pledge 
in the 1956 platform that the platform 
also declared a pledge for “self-govern- 
ment, national suffrage, and representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
for the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

How can we justify our great haste in 
bestowing statehood on a Territory with 
20,000 voters, and a laggardness in cor- 
recting the injustices now suffered by 
many times that number of potential 
voters in the District of Columbia, the 
Nation’s Capital? 

One can argue about the question of 
home rule in the Nation’s Capital. Iam 
not one who would go “all the way,” so 
to speak, on the question of home rule. 
Because of the Federal Government’s 
great interest in the District of Colum- 
bia, and because the Federal Govern- 
ment dominates the area with its activi- 
ties, I think the Federal Government 
may properly continue to exercise a 
measure of control over the government 
of the District. On the other hand, I do 
not believe the people of the District of 
Columbia should be completely disen- 
franchised. I would like to see special 
provision made for the District of Co- 
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Iumbia in addition to the special provi- 
sions which exist for it now. I would 
like to see special provisions made so 
that the people would have some rep- 
resentation in the Congress. I think the 
question ought to be carefully considered 
whether the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia should not have 1, or what- 
ever number of population is entitled 
to—perhaps 2 or 3 full-fledged Members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
also representation in the United States 
Senate. I see absolutely no justice in 
reaching out 3,000 or more miles across 
this continent, to the very end of it, in 
the northwest corner, granting statehood 
to a small population in the Territory of 
Alaska, and leaving without any civil 
rights, so to speak—any voting rights, 
any political rights—the 855,000 persons 
who live in the District of Columbia, the 
Nation’s Capital. 

If that is justice, Mr. President, I am 
afraid I am not a very good judge of 
what is justice. I myself think it is high- 
ly unjust and highly unfair to ignore the 
citizens of this community. I think 
practically no one will dispute that the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, at a 
very minimum, ought to be able to vote 
for the President of the United States. 
They ought to have the right to vote for 
the President and the Vice President. I 
do not see any reason in the world why 
they should not have that right and 
privilege and duty. I think if there is 
any part of the United States where the 
citizens are really interested in who is the 
President and who is the Vice President, 
it certainly is here in the Nation’s 
Capital. Yet, we are talking about 
reaching away out to Alaska, ignoring 
the problem which faces us on our own 
doorstep. I object to the bill to provide 
statehood for Alaska for that reason, 
among others. 

What about Hawaii? A few years ago 
we were considering statehood for Ha- 
waii. That question suddenly has dis- 
appeared, and at this time we are con- 
sidering statehood for Alaska alone. It 
seemed to me, from the debate of a few 
years ago, the facts certainly favored 
Hawaii from the standpoint of popula- 
tion, economics, and other factors. It 
seemed to me that Hawaii had a prefer- 
ential claim over that of Alaska. Now 
Hawaii is being ignored and Alaska is to 
be preferred. 

We should also consider Guam, as well 
as Puerto Rico. All these various places 
are candidates or potential candidates 
for statehood. Why should Alaska be 
entitled to consideration ahead of them? 

Puerto Rico is doing very well. I have 
referred to party platforms, and I re- 
member that at the Republican National 
Convention the question of statehood for 
Puerto Rico came up in the resolutions 
committee. There was a message from 
Puerto Rico which said, “We do not want 
statehood.” But there were representa- 
tives present from Puerto Rico who stood 
up to say, “That does not represent the 
feelings of the people of Puerto Rico.” 
They said, “Frankly, the feelings are 
divided. There are a great many thou- 
sand people in Puerto Rico who do want 
statehood.” So there is the question of 
statehood for Puerto Rico. Why should 
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we reach out to grant statehood to 
Alaska, when Puerto Rico might deserve 
similar consideration? 

Speaking of the offshore islands, Mr. 
President, I may say that I have very 
grave reservations about the wisdom of 
admitting as States, areas so far from 
the continental United States. There are 
classic arguments against statehood for 
these remote regions with small popu- 
lations, of course. There are differences 
in background, custom, and even in 
language which would make it extremely 
difficult for Senators representing such 
areas to understand the problems with 
which we have to deal on the mainland 
of the United States, and the problems 
of the States which are now in the Union. 

I believe that the problems involved in 
proposals to admit remote areas as States 
in the Union of the United States are 
insufficiently understood by the Ameri- 
can people generally. I know full well 
that Gallup poll has reported an over- 
whelming majority of the people inter- 
viewed in its public-opinion poll favor 
statehood for Alaska, but I am convinced 
that the answers to the pollsters’ ques- 
tions were based upon emotions and 
superficial impressions rather than upon 
a complete understanding of the issue. 

I have never talked to a citizen in my 
own State who seemed to be in favor 
of Alaskan statehood who within a few 
moments of argument was not com- 
pletely shaken in his opinions about that 
particular issue. The reason, of course, 
is that there has been very little under- 
standing spread abroad in this country 
concerning all the implications of 
Alaskan statehood. 

Mr. President, I feel that the admis- 
sion of a new State also involves a ques- 
tion of what such a State can do for the 
United States. This is not simply a 
one-way street. The business of ad- 
mitting a State to the Union is not a 
charitable enterprise for us to consider. 
It is a very important political question 
which involves many things, including 
economic matters of great weight and 
importance, 

As I study the Alaskan statehood issue, 
I fail to see what it is that Alaska is going 
to contribute particularly to the United 
States, so that Alaska should be pre- 
ferred in recognition above the other 
groups of populations I have mentioned, 
including the District of Columbia, and 
including Hawaii particularly. 

I do not believe in my heart, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the people of remote areas 
such as Alaska, or even Hawaii, can be 
expected to come to grips with the 
weighty problems which we constantly 
confront in the modern United States— 
all the social and economic problems 
which have arisen concurrently with the 
industrial development of this country, 
including great centers of population 
bursting at the seams, and enormous 
deficits in so many respects, among them 
education and housing. Tremendous 
problems face this country, and I do 
not see how we can expect people in 
these remote areas to understand such 
problems and approach them with the 
sympathetic interest and understanding 
it is necessary that the Congress have 
in order to deal with them effectively. I 
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think. it would be expecting too much 
of those people to suggest that they 
could understand our problems as well 
as they are understood by those who live 
in the United States, which is all 
contiguous territory. 

It has been argued, of course, that 
other Territories have been admitted 
when their populations were small, as is 
the case with Alaska’s population. I do 
not think that argument stands up. It 
was inevitable from the very beginning 
that the United States was to be a col- 
lection of States within the boundaries 
which now constitute the United States. 
It was understood that as soon as the 
Territories could get on their feet, so to 
speak, they would become States. To 
say this principle must apply to Alaska, 
or Guam, or Hawaii, in my view, is not 
being realistic at all, and it is not a 
proper comparison. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
in the debate about the security ques- 
tion. I noted that the other day the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] stated there had been 
no factual evidence introduced into the 
record, either in the committee or on 
the floor, that the admission of Alaska 
would add strength to the Nation from 
a security standpoint. As a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services I 
support the Senator’s statement. I 
have examined the record. I have 
found no competent authority—nor any 
authority—who has actually said that 
the admission of Alaska would better 
fortify the United States and increase 
its security vis-a-vis any possible enemy 
we may have. So I am compelled to 
reject as being entirely unrealistic the 
argument that the admission of Alaska 
would improve the security of the United 
States. 

I noted with interest the position of 
some of the veteran members of the 
Committee on Armed Services; notably 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL]; not- 
ably the next ranking member of the 
committee, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]; and 
notably the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] who, as we all know, 
is more or less the wheel horse of the 
Committee on Armed Services and is one 
of the most able members of the com- 
mittee. All those Senators oppose the 
admission of Alaska as a State. I am 
sure they will agree with my statement 
that, from a security standpoint, there 
is not a modicum of comfort to be taken 
from the admission of Alaska as a State. 

If there were a group of Senators who 
could see in the proposed admission of 
Alaska a boon to our national security 
and national defense, certainly such a 
group would include the three distin- 
guished members of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate I have men- 
tioned. So I believe that argument is 
of little avail. 

The problems involved in admitting 
new States under modern conditions 
have been insufficiently debated and 
considered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. I believe we have 
reached the time when the admission 
of a State should be regarded as of 
equal or greater importance as the rati- 
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fication of a treaty, which, as Senators 
know, requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate rather than a simple majority. 

I have prepared a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment fo the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to provide 
that a new State may be admitted only 
with the consent of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. It appears, of 
course, that a majority of the Senate 
is now prepared to vote for the Alaska 
statehood bill, and it seems to be too 
late in the present session for action 
upon my joint resolution. Nevertheless, 
I am introducing it today rather than 
delaying it until the next Congress, 
when I shall reintroduce it. I am in- 
troducing it today in the hope that it 
will stimulate the full discussion which 
is needed before we face new demands 
for statehood in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my joint resolution be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to provide that a new State may 
be admitted only with the consent of 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
introduced by Mr. Busu, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. So much of the first clause 
of section 3 of article IV of the Constitu- 
tion as precedes the first semicolon therein 
is amended to read as follows: ‘New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union with the consent of two-thirds of 
both Houses." 

“Sec. 2. Section 1 shall take effect on the 
first day of the first session of the first 
Congress which assembles following the 
ratification of this article. 

“Sec, 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 


PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
FEDERAL OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES AND COMMISSION ON 
ETHICS IN THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing proposed legislation 
specifying standards of ethics in the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government. A similar bill and 
point resolution are being introduced in 
the House by my colleague from New 
York, Representative KEATING. 
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These proposals were developed upon 
the basis of my experience in establish- 
ing the administration of the New York 
State Code of Ethics, as attorney general 
of that State from 1955 through 1956. 
One of the two measures being intro- 
duced today would establish a code of 
ethics for Federal officers and employees, 
and would subject violators to removal 
from office or other disciplinary action. 

The second measure would establish a 
bipartisan Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, to be appointed by 
the President, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the President 
of the Senate. The Commission would 
study existing conflict-of-interest laws 
and regulations in order to determine 
how they can best be implemented 
through executive or legislative action. 
It would also be authorized to develop 
a permanent code of ethics. 

A little later in the week Representa- 
tive KEATING and I will introduce in our 
respective Houses proposals to imple- 
ment the rules of our respective Houses 
in order that the proposed code of ethics 
may be binding as well upon Members of 
Congress. I feel very strongly, as does 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER] that the same 
standards of ethics which we wish to ap- 
ply to Government employees and offi- 
cials must be applied to ourselves; and 
the machinery for carrying such stand- 
ards into effect is readily available in the 
rules of each body and the disciplinary 
powers of each body. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I am very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator from New 
York is saying, and I commend him for 
what he is doing. I am very much in- 
terested in this question. 

Only last Friday I introduced a joint 
resolution, somewhat different from the 
proposed legislation which the Senator 
from New York is introducing. In view 
of what the Senator has said, I should 
like to ask him a question. 

The proposed legislation introduced 
by the Senator from New York calls for 
the establishment of a commission, some 
of the members of which would be ap- 
pointed by the President, some by the 
Vice President—from the Senate, no 
doubt—and some by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. What bal- 
ance would there be in the Senator’s 
proposed Commission? 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say first that I 
compliment the Senator from Connec- 
ticut upon his initiative. I hope very 
much that when the time comes to take 
action upon these proposals, we may join 
in common sponsorship of whatever 
measures seem most appropriate. 

The Commission which we suggest 
would be appointed, roughly, as follows: 
Eight from the executive branch, the 
Senate and House; and seven from pri- 
vate life. However, the appointing of- 
ficials would be the President, the Vice 
President, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Five members 
would be appointed by the President, two 
from the executive branch and three 
from private life; five appointed by the 
President of the Senate, three from the 
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Senate and two from private life; and 
five appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, three from the 
House of Representatives and two from 
private life. 

Mr. BUSH. So the Congressional 
Members together would represent a ma- 
jority of the Commission? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not quite. The Con- 
gressional Members would represent 6 
out of the 15. No one group would 
really have a majority. There would be 
6 members from the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress. The remaining members would 
represent the executive branch and those 
from private life. 

Mr. BUSH. I am asking purely for 
information. 

I thank the Senator for his statement 
that he thinks we might work together. 
That would please me very much. I 
know of his very decp interest in this 
question. My interest likewise is very 
deep. I have been working on my joint 
resolution since last March. I know that 
the Senator from New York has long 
been considering the same problem. 

Does the Senator believe that this kind 
of commission—which I believe, as he 
does, should take into account Congres- 
sional relationships with the various 
agencies—should have on it a large Con- 
gressional representation? Does the 
Senator believe that is desirable? Con- 
versely, would it not be likely that a 
more objective study of the problem 
would be obtained if the Commission 
were confined to persons not active in 
public life, but whose activities in life 
had brought them in contact with the 
Government services in one way or an- 
other—perhaps by reason of the fact 
that they might be retired Members of 
the Senate or House? 

My thought is directed toward trying 
to elicit from the Senator whether or not 
he believes a more objective approach 
might be had in that atmosphere rather 
than through a commission such as he is 
describing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that an en- 
tirely objective approach might defeat 
itself. I believe that what is most de- 
sirable is an objective and informed ap- 
proach. For that reason, the Commis- 
sion, as we propose it, would consist of 
6 Members from the Congress, 6 from 
private life, and 3 from the executive 
department. We feel, therefore, that 
that degree of balance would afford both 
practicality and objectivity. The Con- 
gressional members would be serving in 
view of those from the executive depart- 
ment and those from private life. The 
other members of the Commission would 
have the benefit of Congressional experi- 
ence, 

We cannot be abstract about codes of 
ethics. If they are to work, they must 
be related to the practicalities of our jobs 
and to the status of our relations with 
our constituents and with the executive 
departments, in the context of working, 
everyday life. Otherwise, the approach 
might become so attenuated as to be im- 
practicable. For that reason, we sug- 
gest this balanced kind of commission. 
I would, however, respect any contrary 
point of view. If we are to have a com- 
mission which is so objective as to be 
removed from the Congress, there will 
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be danger of producing another report 
which would only gather dust on the 
shelves. 

The technique which is outlined in the 
bill is the very same one used for the 
so-called Hoover Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Executive Depart- 
ments. That commission was exactly 
the same kind of composite body. It 
seemed to possess objectivity and techni- 
cal skill, and to command rather 
prompt Congressional attention. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator very 
much. In raising my questions I did not 
raise them from a closed mind, because, 
frankly, I am in a little doubt as to 
whether the Commission should include 
Congressional members. I am not con- 
vinced on that point. I am not con- 
vinced that it absolutely should not. I 
believe the Senator has made a very in- 
teresting case for his format of the Com- 
mission, so to speak. I shall be very 
much interested to hear the remainder 
of his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
My proposal is not directed so much to 
the commission idea, on which I say 
frankly the Senator from Connecticut 
has taken the initiative. What distin- 
guishes my presentation is the code of 
ethics. A code of ethics can be legis- 
lated into effect now, awaiting the final- 
ized determination with respect to what- 
ever commission we may establish. We 
have such a code of ethics in the State 
of New York, and I have had some ex- 
perience with it. Therefore I am not 
repairing to an uncertain area when I 
make my presentation. 

We have had experience with such a 
code of ethics in an enormous State, the 
State of New York, and that code of 
ethics does work. I believe that in that 
respect we can help our respective Houses 
to provide something of a practical na- 
ture, particularly from the standpoint of 
the technique of tying the code into the 
rules of the respective Houses. 

There is always some question as to 
whether such a statute should be crimi- 
nal or otherwise operative. Criminal 
statutes in this field have a tendency to be 
self-defeating. Usually the remedy is 
too tough. Disciplinary action in the 
respective Houses, which is most condign 
to our constituents, is the best way in 
which to enforce these codes. 

Such a proposed code offers dual pro- 
tection; first, to the general public by 
providing added assurance that, aside 
from existing criminal laws governing 
conflict of interest, codes clearly defin- 
ing proper moral and ethical standards 
of conduct required of Federal officials 
and employees will be on the books. 
Secondly, it will provide for Federal offi- 
cers and employees a set of guiding prin- 
ciples which should sharply reduce the 
possibility that they may commit 
thoughtless actions which subsequently 
become subject to widespread criticism, 

Mr. President, that has particular per- 
tinence in the Adams case. We ought to 
prescribe in the Federal Establishment 
what we consider to be in our collective 
judgment a norm of conduct. That 
would have been extremely helpful in the 
Adams situation, and will be extremely 
helpful to our Federal officials and em- 
ployees in the future. 
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To guide our public officials and em- 
ployees, we submit for consideration 
what is established in New York State. 
It is an advisory committee, which 
serves the public officials, as well as the 
attorney general, who together not only 
have the job of finding infractions and 
bringing about appropriate punishment 
which in this case is dismissal from office, 
or disciplinary action, if it concerns a 
House of Congress, but, even more im- 
portant, the advisory committee renders 
advisory opinions—I had the honor of 
forming that committee myself in the 
State of New York when I served as at- 
torney general—so that in the event 
there is some doubt as to what an official 
should do in a particular situation, he has 
a forum to which he may repair, and 
which will help him establish what is a 
norm of proper conduct for him to fol- 
low under the law. 

Never has our country had greater 
need for experienced, broadly trained, 
imaginative Federal officials of the high- 
est personal integrity to carry on the 
business of Government. The United 
States today bears staggering responsi- 
bilities as peace leader of the Free World 
in the face of the Communist challenge 
in almost every conceivable field of ac- 
tivity. We believe that not only in help- 
ing to meet this challenge, but in the 
day to day performance of their duties, 
the work load of Federal officials will 
be lightened if the borderline possibili- 
ties of conflict of financial, business or 
other personal interests are eliminated. 
A regulated code of ethical standards 
is an absolutely essential step toward 
that goal. 

While the Commission on Ethics set 
forth in the joint resolution carries on 
its year-long investigation and study, 
it is proposed that an interim Federal 
code be adopted patterned closely after 
the one enacted in New York State in 
1954 during Governor Dewey’s adminis- 
tration. 

This is something with which we have 
had experience, and which we know 
works. It would represent a very 
splendid interim code of ethics. This 
is the key of our proposal, and I should 
like to read it: 

No public officer or employee should have 
any interest, financial or otherwise, direct 
or indirect, or engage in any business, trans- 
action or professional activity or incur any 
obligation of any nature, whether financial 
or moral, which is in substantial conflict 
with the proper discharge of his duties in 
the public interest, nor should any public 
officer or employee give substantial and rea- 
sonable cause to the public to assume he is 
acting in breach of his public trust. 


In other words, not only is improper 
activity to be avoided, but all appear- 
ance of improper activity which gives to 
the public a feeling of lack of confidence 
in the Federal Government is to be 
avoided. That is where the advisory 
service becomes so important, because, 
as we have seen in the Adams case, it is 
in these attenuated cases that it is ex- 
tremely hard to form a moral judgment 
unless there are guidelines established 
and unless there is an implementing of 
such guidelines. 

An ethical code of this type must not only 
be fairly and equitably administered but as 
experience has shown in New York State, it 
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must be formulated on realistic and prac- 
tical standards of conduct, In a democracy, 
which is and should be governed by a rep- 
resentative cross section of its citizenry, we 
expect from our public servants mainte- 
mance of moral and ethical standards and 
actions which are beyond reproach. How- 
ever, many of the same talents and abilities 
which lead to an individual’s success in a 
business or profession also frequently result 
in his selection for high public office. It is 
at this point in his career that the official 
may be confronted with a conflict of interest 
which is not of a nature that can be dealt 
with in the criminal law. Then, the possi- 
bility for his making a misstep is present 
and his need for guidance is at a maximum, 


The proposed interim code of ethics 
to operate during the time the Commis- 
sion is making its more extensive study 
would include specific standards for offi- 
cers or employees of the executive 
branch and of Congress; they would im- 
plement the general rule set forth above 
and are also patterned after those on 
the law books in New York State. They 
include prohibitions against the follow- 


ing: 

Outside employment which would im- 
pair objectivity in the exercise of official 
duties; 

Business or professional activity re- 
quiring the disclosure of confidential 
Government information—disclosure of 
such confidential information to further 
personal interests; 

Use of official position to secure un- 
warranted privileges or exemptions for 
himself or others; 

Serving two masters: the Government 
and a private enterprise where such em- 
ployment is in conflict; 

Personal investments in enterprises 
which the officer might have to regulate 
or pass upon in his official capacity; 

Selling goods or services to a person or 
corporation which is regulated by the 
State agency in which the public officer 
or employee is employed. 

There is also a requirement in the code 
for the public filing of substantial finan- 
cial interests in activities regulated by 
the Federal Government. And finally, 
two more provisions specify that not only 
must the official maintain his integrity in 
fact, but he cannot engage in any activ- 
ity or in any way create a reasonable 
impression which could give rise to a 
suspicion that any person unduly enjoys 
his favor or that he is otherwise in viola- 
tion of the high standards of his public 
trust. 

In cases concerning complaints of mis- 
conduct involving officers or employees of 
the executive branch, the United States 
Attorney General is charged with render- 
ing advisory opinions and he may refer 
complaints or such requests to a Public 
Advisory Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards which he may establish under the 
terms of the bill. The Attorney General 
may report his own findings and those of 
the advisory committee to the officer or 
agency having the power of removal or 
discipline over the official or employee 
involved in the complaint. He may also 
bring action when warranted to recover 
any money or property illegally obtained. 

Together with Representative KEATING 
I will introduce in the near future pro- 
posed legislation concerning the enforce- 
ment of this interim ethical code as it af- 
fects Congressional officers or employees. 
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The Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment will be bipartisan in character and 
composed of 15 members, 7 from private 
life, and will be appointed as follows: 5 
by the President, 2 from the Executive 
branch and 3 from private life; 5 by the 
President of the Senate, 3 from the Sen- 
ate and 2 from private life; and 5 ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 3 from the House of 
Representatives and 2 from private life. 
Out of each group of 5 appointed, no 
more than 3 shall be of the same political 
party. 

The Commission is empowered to hold 
hearings, appoint advisory committees 
and take such testimony—with power to 
subpena witnesses—as is required in un- 
dertaking a thorough study and investi- 
gation of Federal ethical standards. At 
the end of 1 year, it is charged with rec- 
ommending a comprehensive code of 
ethics bearing upon such questions as: 
outside employment by Federal officials, 
disclosure of confidential information ac- 
quired in the course of official duties, use 
of their official position to secure unwar- 
ranted privileges or exemptions for them- 
selves or others, actions which give rea- 
sonable cause for public suspicion of 
violation of public trust, and dealings in 
their official capacity with matters in 
which they have a substantial pecuniary 
interest. 

At the conclusion of the study, the 
Commission will submit its recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress. 

I know it is late in the session and we 
have a great many things to do, but Iam 
certain that this is a matter, based upon 
our experience in New York, which can 
be quickly acted on, anc which would be 
so useful when the whole attention of 
the country, and, indeed, of the world, 
is fixed on the subject. I certainly hope 
that, notwithstanding the time of the 
session, attention will be given imme- 
diately to this particular type of legis- 
lation, whether it be our joint resolution 
or the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], or any 
other bill dealing with the subject. I 
hope that action could be taken on it 
during this session. 

In our country we pride ourselves upon 
the fact that when we are confronted 
with a celebrated case, of the kind we 
now find in our Government at this time 
in the form of the Adams case, people of 
constructive mind always try in every 
possible way to bring about permanent 
reforms which will cause some benefits 
to flow from the situation which is now 
being explored in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
and joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill and joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
as follows: 

S. 4078. A bill to establish a code of ethics 
for the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government; and 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission on Ethics in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to study and develop necessary con- 
flicts-of-interest legislation, including a code 
of ethics applicable to Members of Congress 
and to officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 3342) to continue the special milk 
program for children in the interest of 
improved nutrition by fostering the con- 
-sumption of fluid milk in schools. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11424) to 
extend the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to extend special livestock 
loans, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 385) to increase effi- 
ciency and economy in the Government 
by providing for training programs for 
civilian officers and employees of the 
Government with respect to the per- 
formance of official duties, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lauscue in the chair). The Chair, under 
the precedents, submits to the Senate 
the question: Is the point of order No. 2, 
submitted by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. East.anp], that section 8 of 
the Alaskan constitution is in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States in providing the manner and 
terms for the election of United States 
Senators well taken? 

Mr. President, I 


Mr. EASTLAND. 
make the point of order that section 8 of 
the Alaskan constitution is in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the 

` United States in providing the manner 
and terms for the election of United 
States Senators. 

‘The last clause of section 1 of S. 49 and 
H. R. 7999 confirms, ratifies, and accepts 
a constitution previously approved by the 
residents of the Territory of Alaska. 
One of the provisions of this constitu- 
tion directly violates a provision of the 
United States Constitution. 

This is section 8 of article XV which 
attempts to provide for the election of 1 
United States Senator for a short term 
and the election of 1 United States Sena- 
tor for a long term. 

‘The exact language of this section 8 of 
the proposed constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Alaska is as follows: 

` Sec. 8. The officers to be elected at the first 
general election shall include 2 Senators and 
1 Representative to serve in the Congress of 
the United States, unless Senators and a 
Representative have been previously elected 
and seated. One Senator shall be elected for 
the long term and one Senator for the short 
term, each term to expire on the 3d day of 
January in an odd-numbered year to be de- 
termined by authority of the United States. 
The term of the Representative shall expire 
on the 3d day of January in the odd-num- 
bered year immediately following his assum- 
ing office. If the first Representative is 
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elected in an even-numbered year to take 
Office in that year, a Representative shall be 
elected at the same time to fill the full term 
commencing on the 3d day of January of the 
following year, and the same person may be 
elected for both terms. 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides in the first article of the Con- 
stitution that the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of Senators 
chosen for 6 years. 

I shall read a part of article 1, sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of 2 Senators from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have 1 vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election, they 
shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the ex- 
piration of the second year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year. 


That is the method the Constitution 
of the United States provides for the 
election of Senators. I submit that 
when we say that we ratify, approve, and 
confirm the constitution of the proposed 
State of Alaska, we are ratifying, ap- 
proving, and confirming an unconstitu- 
tional act, because the Legislature of 
Alaska cannot provide either the 
manner or the means for the election of 
United States Senators. 

Any attempt to elect a Senator for 
what is called a short term is clearly in 
direct violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. This is no idle 
matter. 

Even if it is considered to be only an 
attempt by the Alaska constitutional 
convention to designate that 1 Senator 
from the proposed new State of Alaska 
shall belong to 1 class and the other 
Senator shall belong to another class 
of Senators, it is equally beyond the au- 
thority of any State to make such a 
designation. 

Mr. President, no one of my colleagues 
needs to do any more to satisfy himself 
on this point than to pick up the admi- 
rable new volume, entitled “Senate Pro- 
cedure: Precedents and Practices” by our 
distinguished Parliamentarian and As- 
sistant Parliamentarian, Charles L. Wat- 
kins and Floyd M. Riddick, and turn to 
page 553 of that work, to the section 
captioned “Senators,” and examine the 
paragraph on Senators—Classification 
of, and read the simple, direct, and un- 
equivocal statement as follows: 

The legislature of a new State has no 
authority to designate the particular class 
to which Senators first elected shall be as- 
signed, 


This statement, as all may be sure, is 
amply supported by the precedents. 

Indeed, there are, as all of us are 
aware, not 2, but 3 classes of Senators, 
and the terms of one-third of this body 
expire at 2 year intervals. 

It cannot be said until the classifica- 
tion of new Senators is accomplished, 
whether, indeed, a new Senator is to be 
assigned to class 1, class 2, or class 3. 

In any event, any attempt to elect 
a Senator for a short term is in direct 
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violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and any attempt on the 
part of a proposed new State to de- 
termine in advance the classifications to 
be assigned to its two new Senators is in 
direct violation of the practice which 
has been followed without exception in 
regard to the classification of Senators 
from new States from the time of the 
organization of this Republic. 

There have been at least two previous 
instances in which an attempt has been 
made to designate the classification of 
Senators. In both of those instances, 
however, no attempt was made to desig- 
nate that classification by a proposed 
constitutional provision or even by legis- 
lation. As a matter of fact, it was done 
by resolutions accompanying the certifi- 
cates of election. In both cases, the 
Senators themselves were actually elect- 
ed for a 6-year term. 

The first instance to which I refer oc- 
curred when the new State of Minnesota 
was admitted to the Union. In the 
Journal of the Senate for Wednesday, 
May 12, 1858—Journal, page 441—there 
appears the following: 

Mr. Toombs presented a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, in 
joint convention, in favor of the Honorable 
Henry M. Rice, representing that State in the 
Senate of the United States for the long 


term; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


At that time, Mr. Toombs remarked, as 
reported in the Congressional Globe: 

Mr. Toomes. The Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota in the joint convention which 
elected Senators passed a resolution on the 
subject of their tenure. It is a question of 
some trouble and difficulty, and I move that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 


Let me digress at this point to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in the Minnesota case the matter 
of tenure of Senators was recognized as 
the business and jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I think it still 
is and that any legislation, proposed 
Constitution, or resolution dealing with 
the tenure and classification of Senators, 
should be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

Continuing with the procedure in re- 
gard to Minnesota, 2 days later, Mr. 
Bayard, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution of the State of Minnesota, filed 
the committee’s report to the Senate. 
The Committee on the Judiciary reported 
a resolution setting forth the procedure 
for classifying the two new Senators 
from Minnesota in precisely the same 
manner in which the Senators from new 
States had been classified by the Senate 
of the United States, without exception, 
from the Ist session of the Ist Congress. 

The Committee on the Judiciary in 
that instance recommended as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Minnesota shall be in- 
serted, in conformity with the resolution of 
the 14th of May 1789, and as the Constitu- 
tion requires.” 

The resolution was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to. 
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Mr. Bayard. Now I ask that the order ac- 
companying the resolution from the commit- 
tee be read and considered. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

“Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 1, and the other shall 
be a blank. Each of the Senators of the 
State of Minnesota shall draw out 1 paper, 
and the Senator who shall draw the paper 
numbered 1, shall be inserted in the class 
of Senators whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the 3d of March 1859; that the Sec- 
retary shall then put into the ballot box 
2 papers of equal size, 1 of which shall 
be numbered 2, and the other shall be num- 
bered 3. The other Senator shall draw out 
one paper. If the paper drawn be numbered 
2, the Senator shall be inserted in the class 
of Senators whose terms of service will expire 
on the 3d day of March 1861; and if the 
paper drawn be numbered 3, the Senator 
shall be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d 
day of March 1863.” 


Mr. Bayard’s comments upon the reso- 
lution on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary laid the question to rest with 
clarity beyond question, in his following 
remarks: 

Mr. Bayar, I will merely state, on behalf 
of the committee, that the request made by 
the Legislature of Minnesota—it is but a re- 
quest—is entirely inconsistent with the 
settled practice of the Government under 
the resolution of the Senate in 1789, when 
the Senate was first organized. The com- 
mittee have seen no reason for changing that 
practice. The Senate had then to determine 
how they would classify Senators, and they 
have always adhered to the practice then 
adopted. The Constitution of the United 
States authorizes the election of Senators 
for 6 years, and provides for their classifica- 
tion. In the first instance, in organizing the 
Senate, they might do it in 1 of 2 modes— 
either by lot or by arbitrary determination. 
They decided that lot was the best mode to 
do it; and thus the term is determined on 
the first coming in of a Senator; and that 
has been the mode of proceeding since the 
first origin of the Government. 


The following year the State of Ore- 
gon was admitted to the Union, and the 
two Senators from the new State of Ore- 
gon were classified in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
the long established customs of the Sen- 
ate. The matter raised by the resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota had been effectively settled. 

The other case to which I should like 
to advert is that of the State of North 
Dakota, when the credentials of the two 
Senators from that new State were pre- 
sented. On December 4, 1889, the cre- 
dentials of the two Senators from the 
new State of North Dakota were pre- 
sented to the Senate. The Vice Presi- 
dent directed the reading of a resolution, 
reported by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, which set forth the time- 
honored procedure of classification of 
Senators in this body. After that reso- 
lution was read, Senator Cullom, who 
had presented the credentials of the two 
new Senators, addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuttom. Mr. President, before action 
is taken upon the resolution just read, I de- 
sire to present some resolutions adopted by 
the two houses of the Legislature of North 
Dakota touching upon the question of the 
term of one of the Senators from that State. 
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I ask to have them read by the Secretary so 
that they may be placed upon record. 


The Chief Clerk then read as follows: 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., November 29, 1889. 

It is herewith certified that on Wednesday, 
the 20th day of November, A. D. 1889, and 
subsequent to the election of Hon. Gilbert 
A. Pierce as Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, the senate of the first session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas Hon. Gilbert A. Pierce, the unan- 
imous choice of the Republican Senators of 
the State of North Dakota, has been chosen 
by vote of the senate, one of the United 
States Senators to represent said State in the 
Congress of the United States: 

“Be it resolved etc., That he be, and is 
hereby designated to represent the State of 
North Dakota in the Congress of the United 
States for the long term.” 

Said resolution being recorded on page 2 
of the Senate Journal of November 20, 1889, 

ALFRED DICKEY, 
Lieutenant Governor and 
President of the Senate. 


Senator Hoar then addressed the Sen- 
ate as follows: 


Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, the Constitution 
of the United States provides that after the 
assembling of the Senate, in consequence of 
the first election, “they (the Senators) shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
ciasses.” The Constitution did not expressly 
provide by what authority that designation 
should be made, but it has been the uninter- 
rupted usage since the Government was in- 
augurated for the Senate to exercise that 
authority. Indeed, no other authority could 
be for a moment supposed to have been in- 
tended to be charged with this duty. 

The Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota, the two houses of that legislature, 
after the election, have expressed a desire 
that one of the two gentlemen elected to 
the Senate of the United States from that 
State should hold the seat for the long term. 
Of course, that matter did not enter into 
the election there, and if it had done so, 
it is obvious that the State legislature had 
no constitutional authority in relation to the 
subject. Indeed, it was not then known, 
and is not yet known, what length of term 
will be assigned to either of the Senators from 
that State. Either of them may, in accord- 
ance with the lot, be assigned to the 6 
years’, the 4 years’, or the 2 years’ term. All 
that the Senate now knows is that, if this 
resolution be adopted, no two Senators will 
be assigned, from any one of the States that 
have just been admitted, to a term of the 
same length. Perhaps the desire of the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota 
may be accomplished as the result of the 
proceedings of the Senate, but that must be 
the result of the lot, and I cannot see that 
the Senate may justly or properly exercise 
any authority in regard to it by way of de- 
parture from its duty. 


Mr. President, the statement by Sena- 
tor Hoar is but recognition of what was 
then, and is now, an inescapable conclu- 
sion; namely, that the State legislature 
has no constitutional authority in rela- 
tion to this subject; that it has been the 
uninterrupted usage, since the Govern- 
ment was inaugurated, for the Senate 
itself to exercise this authority; and 
that no other authority can properly be 
considered. Yet, Mr. President, 100 
years after this matter has been dis- 
cussed and has been settled, the pro- 
posed State of Alaska, through its pro- 
posed constitution, again wants to re- 
new the discussions and the debates on 
this subject. It is absolutely clear, to 
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my mind, that this provision of the 
proposed constitution for the State of 
Alaska lacks authority in law and vio- 
lates the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I wish 
to make the point that either there has 
been a lack of understanding of the 
structure of the Senate in the drafting 
of this provision, or else, if it was known, 
it has been completely ignored. 

Mr. President, I have taken the time 
to go into this subject quite carefully, 
in order that the Senate may know that 
errors of major importance have been 
made in connection with the proposed 
legislation now pending, relating to the 
admission of Alaska to statehood. In 
my opinion, in view of the errors which 
have been made in, and the inconsist- 
encies in relation to, the classification 
and tenure of Senators, the probability 
is, there are others. Nowhere in the re- 
ports or the hearings on this matter do 
I find that questions I pose have ever 
been raised or resolved; and I do not 
believe the Senate should approve this 
State constitution or should pass the 
proposed legislation until a great deal 
more study has been given to many of 
the phases of both documents. Let me 
point out again that House Report No. 
624, to accompany House bill 7999, states 
as follows on page 5 thereof: 

By enactment of H. R. 7999 this constitu- 
tion will be accepted, ratified and confirmed 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. President, I do not believe Sena- 
tors should vote for the acceptance, 
ratification, or confirmation of a State 
constitution which contains a provision 
which does violence to such a basic con- 
cept of this body as its method of clas- 
sification for purposes of tenure. So 
that there can be no doubt as to what 
the proposed constitution for the new 
State of Alaska provides in this respect, 
I ask unanimous consent to have section 
8 of article XV printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECTION 8 or ARTICLE XV 

The officers to be elected at the first general 
election shall include 2 Senators and 1 Repre- 
sentative to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, unless Senators and a Repre- 
sentative have been previously elected and 
seated. One Senator shall be elected for the 
long term and one Senator for the short 
term, each term to expire on the 3d day of 
January in an odd-numbered year to be de- 
termined by authority of the United States. 
The term of the Representative shall expire 
on the 3d day of January in the odd-num- 
bered year immediately following his assum- 
ing office. If the first Representative is elected 
in an even-numbered year to take office in 
that year, a Representative shall be elected 
at the same time to fill the full term com- 
mencing on the 3d day of January of the 
following year, and the same person may 
be elected for both terms. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
proposal which this body, by its approval 
of House bill 7999, would be ratifying, 
accepting, and confirming is, on its face, 
completely inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which re- 
quires that Senators be chosen for a term 
of 6 years, and further requires that 
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the Senate divide itself into 3 classes, 
What is proposed in the case of Alaska 
has never been done in the history of 
this country, and should not be done now. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that on this point of order, no further 
consideration can be given to this pro- 
posed legislation until the proposed 
Alaskan constitution is brought into con- 
formity with the Constitution of the 
United States of America in regard to the 
selection of Members of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. President, on this question, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas 
and nays shall be ordered on this ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, who is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, has made a very able legal 
presentation of his point of order. I re- 
gret that I cannot agree with his conclu- 
sion. Ishould like to make a brief state- 
ment on this point for the RECORD. 

At the outset it is important to note 
that the article of the Alaska constitu- 
ion involved is entitled “Schedule of 
Transitional Measures,” and is by defini- 
tion a temporary provision. The section 
in dispute is section 8, article XV, which 
states: 

One Senator shall be elected for the long 
term and one for the short term, each term 
to expire on the 3d day of January in an odd- 
numbered year to be determined by au- 
thority of the United States. 


It is difficult to see how any reading of 
this section can produce an interpreta- 
tion that conflicts with the Federal Con- 
stitution. The section merely states the 
fact that 1 of the 2 Senators to be elected 
by the people of Alaska will serve a long- 
er term than the other. This is a pure 
description of the facts as they have been 
established by the United States. The 
same section clearly states that the au- 
thority of the United States will de- 
termine when each term is to expire. 

If any Senator would ask further evi- 
dence of the proper construction of this 
section, let me refer to section 5 of Ordi- 
nance No. 2, drafted by the same con- 
stitutional convention and approved by 
the people of Alaska at the same elec- 


This ordinance specifically acknowl- 
edges the right and power of the Senate 
to determine the class, if you will, of 
Senators from new States at the time 
they are seated in the Senate. 

Exact historical precedents are avail- 
able to show the results even if the 
Alaska constitution were somehow con- 
strued to require that one of the can- 
didates serve a longer term than the 
other. These precedents appear on 
pages 9 through 11 of the printed points 
of order raised by the distinguished sen- 
ior er from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. 
` The Legislatures of Minnesota and 
North Dakota each specifically desig- 
nated one of its original Senators-elect 
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to serve “for the long term.” The Sen- 
ate of the United States summarily re- 
jected these resolutions and proceeded, 
in accordance with the rules of the Sen- 
ate, to designate the class to which each 
of the Senators would be assigned. 

Mr. President, these are exact par- 
allels to the most unfavorable construc- 
tion which the opponents of this bill 
place on section 8 of article XV of the 
Alaska constitution. 

At the time of the admission of Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States had not been adopted. 
Therefore Senators were elected by the 
State legislatures. The resolutions of the 
State legislatures had exactly the same 
effect as would a vote of the people of 
Alaska, under present law. It must be 
clear from these precedents that neither 
an act of those legislatures nor a vote of 
the people of Alaska could infringe on 
the rights of the United States Senate, 
or cause any difficulty whatsoever, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any other time in the history 
of this country when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate has not passed 
upon the proposed constitution of a new 
State? 

Mr. JACKSON. Frankly, I have not 
read all the precedents. I cannot an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Can the Senator 
cite just one precedent? 

Mr. JACKSON. I say, I do not know 
of any precedent. I made that clear 
in my statement. I think the important 
thing in connection with the provisions 
of the Alaskan constitution is the sav- 
ing clause, which stipulates it is all sub- 
ject to the authority of the United 
States. It is a cold, hard fact that 
the people of Alaska will be voting for 
a long-term and a short-term Senator. 
The good people of Alaska made an ef- 
fort to do their best to comply with 
the political facts of life. They left it, 
in the last analysis, to the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, they did 
not. The Legislature of Alaska has 
nothing to do with elections to the United 
States Senate for a short term, a long 
term, or any term. When it wrote that 
provision in its constitution it was in 
conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, but they saved 
it by saying “to be determined by the 
authority of the United States.” That 
is the point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is not the 
point. The point is that a provision has 
been written into the Alaskan statehood 
bill whereby the State determines the 
election of a long-term and a short-term 
Senator of the United States. That 
cannot be done. That provision flies 
right in the face of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator from Washington has put 
his finger on the key to the problem in 
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this matter. Over the weekend I have 
prepared a resolution, which I propose 
to discuss after the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has spoken, 
which I think would directly attack the 
problem. But the key to the problem 
has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Washington. The determination 
of which Senator is to serve for a long 
term and which Senator is to serve for 
a short term is to be made by the United 
States. It is not necessary, under the 
language of the Alaskan constitution, 
that 1 Senator run for election for the 
short term and 1 run for election for 
the long term. The people are to elect 
the Senators, but the determination as 
to which Senator shall serve the long 
term and which Senator shall serve the 
short term is to be made by the United 
States, in accordance with Senate tradi- 
tions, in my judgment. 

I propose to submit a resolution which 
will clearly set forth that fact, and shall 
propose that the resolution be communi- 
cated to the Governor of Alaska in ad- 
sagt of the proclamation for the elec- 

on. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield so I may 
ask the Senator from South Dakota a 
question ? 

Mr. JACKSON, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. STENNIS. Why does not the 
Senator from South Dakota offer that 
proposal as an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son is that it is my understanding it is 
important to have the bill passed and 
have it go to the White House at this 
time. Therefore, I shall offer the resolu- 
tion as an interpretative protocol. On 
many occasions the Senate has ratified 
treaties and has adopted protocols set- 
ting forth an interpretation of a clause 
or a part of the treaty. I think it might 
be desirable to offer my proposal as a 
separate resolution. I shall submit it 
and discuss it before a vote is taken on 
the pending point of order. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to thank my 
colleague from South Dakota. I think 
he is right. In my opinion the people 
of Alaska did everything in their power 
to comply with the Constitution of the 
United States by inserting in their con- 
stitution a saving clause which states 
“to be determined by the United States.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume the inter- 
pretation of that clause would be that 
the Senate shall determine the terms 
of the respective Senators, when they 
come to the Senate as the State-elected 
Senators. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
interpret the language to mean that the 
Senate of the United States would make 
a determination under the constitu- 
tional provision that each House of Con- 
gress shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. I shall explain, when I of- 
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ae the resolution, the exact interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator would 
not construe the language to mean that 
the passage of the bill presently under 
consideration would be an act by the 
Senate making a determination in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the elected 
Senators, would he? 

Mr. JACKSON. Not at all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The lan- 
guage of the resolution would specifically 
take care of that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language read by 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The res- 
olution which I propose to suggest. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the provision 
in the Alaska constitution would not be 
operative until the Senators had been 
elected and until they appeared for ad- 
mission to the United States Senate. The 
point is that we have reserved all rights 
under the Constitution, and the United 
States Senate will make the ultimate 
determination. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, many 
of us have received letters and mail on 
the issue before the Senate today. In my 
experience I have not had many letters 
such as the one which I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp. The letter was written by a man 
who made a tour through Alaska a year 
ago. He had spent some time in the 
north country before that. He also 
wrote an article on his trip, which was 
published in the Omaha World-Herald, 
detailing events of the tour. 

The letter and article are by a long- 
time personal friend of mine and my 
family, Frank T. Tesar. He is a stu- 
dious, thoughtful citizen. He is a very 
active and civic-minded man, with a 
special enthusiasm for the great out- 
doors. As a result of his trip to Alaska 
last year, he brought to his family an ex- 
perience which will stay with them for 
their lifetime. It will make them better 
citizens, 

It is my hope that his article about that 
trip will be helpful in inducing others to 
make similar trips to Alaska, and in 
guiding them. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Te- 
sar’s letter and article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Omana, NEPR., June 9, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR: I would be happy to see 
that you could support the House passed bill 
for Alaska statehood. 

During my visit in Alaska last summer, the 
majority of the common working people 
talked about statehood to me. Many asked 
why we are forgetting them. They want the 
privileges that we Americans in this now old 
country have. An Alaska resident cannot 
even write a letter like this to anyone that 
represents him in Washington. He must just 
be silent. But he pays taxes. I would like 
to see all my friends and relatives and ac- 
quaintances that live in Alaska have the same 
right that I have. They want to vote for the 
President, too. 

Alaska has a moral right to statehood. 
They have remained a Territory longer than 
any other now present State ever had. 
Alaska has much more population than 
Nevada has now. The white, nonmilitary, 
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population of Alaska is now much more than 
that of many States when they were ad- 
mitted, The residents of Alaska have taken 
part in our wars. They are subject to draft 
and taxation. So they too, should be able to 
vote for a President and Representative and 
Senators. They do not want to be second- 
Class citizens, 

Taxation without representation was wrong 
before the Revolutionary War. It must also 
be wrong now. Our Colonies then revolted 
and fought England to overcome that unfair- 
ness, Alaska does not intend to revolt. They 
only ask for the same rights that the Ameri- 
cans fought for in 1776. 

Nevada and California were admitted as 
States while being separated from the rest 
of the States by territory that was much 
more hostile and harder to travel over or 
send communications than the territory 
that separates Alaska and the States now. 
Alaska is only a few hours by air to Wash- 
ington. Phone and wire service is direct. 

The residents of Alaska know that their 
taxes will be higher in order to carry their 
new State government. They are ready for 
the added responsibility. The per capita 
wealth of Alaska residents is now higher than 
that of some of our States right now. Some 
big businesses like the salmon industry ob- 
ject to statehood. They have their own 
selfish reasons. 

Alaska has large lumber and pulp grounds, 
proven oil fields, and 31 of the 33 vital min- 
erals on the United States strategic list. The 
whole Territory is underlaid with coal. All 
this is dormant now waiting for statehood 
to release its wealth. For example, coal is 
now imported by Japan, next door to Alaska, 
from far-away Pennsylvania’s mines and 
shipped about one-fourth of the way around 
the world via Panama. Beef is shipped to 
Alaska and still Alaska has much unused 
pasture that should produce their own beef. 
Alaska needs and deserves statehood, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK T. TESAR. 
WE TRAVELED THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 

(Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tesar of 3908 W 
Street, Omaha, and their two daughters 
drove to Alaska last summer. They camped 
mostly in a cartop tent. A description of 
their journey follows.) 

(By Frank T. Tesar) 

My wife Helen, daughters Yvonne and 
Diane and I spent 6 weeks vacationing and 
camping in Alaska and Yukon Territory in 
Canada. 

We had often talked about the trip to 
Alaska in a vague way. Usually we would 
say we could not afford it or that we would 
wait till we retired, etc. When we bought 
our new car on Thanksgiving Day of 1956 
we decided we would make the trip in 
1957 or never, I had to ask for 6 weeks 
leave from work, which was breaking prece- 
dent, but my supervisor was very under- 
standing. 

We set our date to leave June 8 and return 
July 20. I made a few extra purchases like 
a sixth wheel and tire, a tireholder for the 
rear bumper to hold both extra tires and 
wheels (this gave us much more baggage 
room in the trunk of the car). 

We bought an auto top bed tent with 
ladder so we also were able to set up a 
bed on the car top in a few minutes and 
break it up still faster. 

Diane, being just 5 feet tall, was to 
sleep on the rear seat, and Yvonne had a 
legless cot to put across the top of the 
front seat and rear window shelf. So our 
lodging was solved for 42 nights. 

We had a lean-to auto tent that we 
used to dress in or cook and eat in if it 
Trained. 

We had a two-burner Coleman gas stove 
and a nested cooking and eating set that 
fit into a box just 11 inches cubed. 
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We had one fishing rod but no guns 
whatsoever. I had been in northern Al- 
berta before, long enough to know that the 
only thing to fear in the north is mosqui-- 


But we forgot our mosquito spray gun so 
we had to buy some squirt-type mosquito 
bombs which we used often. 


FROM MILE ZERO 


I realized early that we were too heavily 
loaded so I bought overload springs at Great 
Falls, Mont. We crossed the United States- 
Canadian border on June 12. The border 
investigation is a simple formality, but since 
we were going to Alaska, we were asked to 
show our funds of which we had over $400 
besides 5 gasoline credit cards (many credit 
cards are good in Canada and Alaska, too). 

Birth certificates are helpful. Alberta re- 
quires proof of auto liability insurance in 
the form of a pink slip from your insurance 
company. 

We stopped near Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
at the village of Sexsmith to visit cousins and 
friends in the country where I lived from 
1928 to 1934. Helen washed our clothes. 

I bought an extra tarp to protect our auto 
top bed tent which was not shedding rain 
at all. 

On Sunday, June 16, we entered the Alaska 
Highway, mile zero. The road just before 
we entered it between Hythe, Alberta, and 
Dawson Creek, B. C., was the worst road we 
encountered, a distance of about 40 miles. 

The Alaska road runs over 1,523 miles from 
Dawson Creek, B. C., and it is considered the 
most adventuresome auto trip in North 
America. 

We saw license plates from many of our 
States and most provinces of Canada. We 
found the road generally good; all the road 
from Dawson Creek to past the Alaska 
boundary is a well-maintained gravel road 
equal to our State or county gravel roads. 

During dry weather the road is dusty. 
After heavy rains, before the maintenance 
crew can catch up, the road is washboard- 
like and sometimes rough in a few spots. 

The road is not like a California freeway 
or Pennsylvania Turnpike. Forty miles is a 
fast safe speed and it is wise to be ready 
to slow up for occasional bumps or small 
holes. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find how far 
we could travel in a day. There was no dark- 
ness in Yukon and Alaska during the last 2 
weeks in June. 

Stretching like a long, narrow band 
through forest-covered hills and around 
great mountains and lakes, this road is 
surely the world’s most romantic and scenic 
virgin wonder trail. Driving time from 
Omaha to the Alaska border was 8 days. 


CAMPING EN ROUTE 


The roadside is covered with wild flowers. 
Large water lilies of gold fill the shallow 
ponds and marshes. 

One can see many towering white- 
capped peaks of perpetual snow in the 
distance, 

We saw a lot of wild ducks on the small 
lakes as well as beaver dams and beaver 
houses. 

To see a baldheaded eagle soar is a thrill. 

We saw many cow moose with calves feed- 
ing and even saw a fox catching mice near 
a ditch bank. 

The lakes are full of loons whose cries at 
night are very scary and suggestive of a child 
crying in agony. 

About the only wild creatures we did not 
see were bears and wolves. 

Bears are hunted so much that they learn 
to respect man and are not to be seen like 
the spoiled park bears in Yellowstone. 

There is a big bounty on wolves so they 
too are very shy about exposing themselves. 
We finally saw a small timid bear near a 
camp as we were approaching a settlement 
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in northern British Columbia not too far 
from Fort St. John on our way home. He 
ran like a rabbit. 

The fishing in the interior of western 
Canada and Alaska away from the sea is 
difficult. It is a struggle to catch any fish. 

We camped and cooked our meals all along 
the way. Helen and Yvonne became expert 
outdoor camp cooks, even baked biscuits. 
Sometimes Diane picked wild strawberries 
as a supplement for our dessert. 

The Yukon and Alaska have fine camping 
areas in many places for the convenience of 
the tourist. Most campsites have tables, 
fireplaces, firewood, toilets, pure drinking 
water (usually from springs) and even shel- 
ters in which to cook in case of rain or 
chilly mornings. 

Lodges (motels), eating places, gas service 
stations, and small general stores are to be 
found all along the road, usually spaced 50 
or less miles apart. 

Overnight lodging costs about the same 
or little more than comparable facilities in 
the United States, but accommodations are 
sometimes not as de luxe as ours. 

However, sleeping accommodations cost 
very much more in booming Alaska towns 
like Anchorage or Fairbanks. Meals and 
groceries cost about 25 percent to 50 percent 
more. Gasoline prices vary from 39 cents 
at seaports in Alaska to over 55 cents at Fair- 
banks. Oil and tire prices are higher, too. 

Gasoline prices in Canada ranged up to 
65 cents for the larger imperial gallon in 
northern British Columbia. 

It is a pleasure to drive without seeing any 
billboard advertisements or tins cans and 
trash in ditches. 

The entire highway is marked off in mile- 
posts starting with zero at Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, to 1,202 at the Alaska 
border and beyond to Fairbanks at 1,523. 
You cannot get lost. There is only’ one 
Alaska road. 

AROUND ALASKA 

The Territory of Alaska has over 1,000 miles 
of good biack-topped pavement, most of 
which is equal to the roads in the United 
States. In addition to that there are over 
500 miles of good, safe, gravel roads that are 
Usually well maintained in the summer. We 
enjoyed 18 days in that fine vacationland. 

The cities of Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Seward, Valdez, Homer, Kenai, and Circle 
City are all connected to the Alaska High- 
way. 

At Valdez we found a fishing paradise. 
Pink salmon were going up small streams 
and were very numerous and easy to catch. 
Diane caught as many fish as we could eat, 
preserve, or give away—the smallest weighed 
4 pounds. 

At Circle City we saw the sun at midnight 
due north on June 21 and likewise at Eagle 
Summit on June 22 on Steese Highway. 
Circle City is 49 miles south of the Arctic 
Circle and is the most northerly town, con- 
nected by road, in North America. 

Seward is an interesting seaport town and 
the ocean terminus of the Alaska Railroad. 
Homer is located on the southern tip of 
Kenai Peninsula and is near some wonder- 
ful vacant grasslands, native hay, waist high 
as far as one could see. 

The grazing season is only 4 to 6 months 
long and hay is extremely hard to make be- 
cause of the frequent rain and mist. How- 
ever, some residents told me that they could 
raise cattle profitably if Alaska gained state- 
hood and the beef market was made possible. 

Kenai is a village that was settled by Rus- 
sians in 1791. Descendants of early Rus- 
sians still live there. We visited the Russian 
Orthodox Church, more than 100 years 
old, in Eklutna, 

I asked our guide to say the Lord’s Prayer 
in Russian and I was amazed on how many 
of the words I could recognize because of 
their similarity to Czech words. 
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In Kenai we met a young couple who are 
successful homesteader potato farmers, rais- 
ing 9 tons of potatoes to the acre. 

Fairbanks and Anchorage are not much 
different from Lincoln and Wichita. Both 
are growing and have housing problems, 

Big Delta residents boast the greatest ex- 
tremes in Alaska temperatures. The city of 
Big Delta is supposed to have had 80 below 
in winter, and gets up to 100 in summer (on 
the same thermometer). That is the same 
difference between freezing and boiling wa- 
ter at sea level. 

We returned home via the alternate route 
through Dawson, Yukon, not a regular trav- 
eled road. It has ferries instead of bridges. 
It made backtracking necessary on only the 
first 925 miles of the present road. The 
distance is only 136 miles farther via this 
alternate return route. 


DRESS CLOTHES USELESS 


For any one contemplating the trip, we 
recommend purchase of the Mile Post book- 
let published at P. O. Box 457, Cathedral 
City, Calif., for $1.25. It gives great detail on 
every interesting part of the Alaska route. 

Do not think it necessary to figure out all 
equipment and baggage to the minute de- 
tail. Most of the larger cities in Alaska have 
supplies if you forget something. Used 
Army equipment can be bought reasonably 
at Army surplus stores in Fairbanks. 

We found the most useless baggage was our 
dress clothes, which we did not use. Sport 
clothes are quite proper for Alaska travel. 

Outside of gasoline, our living expenses on 
the trip were even a shade less than they 
were at home in Omaha. We had to put up 


at hotels only twice, once when it was pour-— 


ing rain on our stop. We had few restau- 
rant meals. 

Mrs. Tesar is good at fixing leftovers. We 
caught fish. We picked wild berries. Alas- 
kans gave us vegetables from their gardens. 

Gasoline was half again as expensive as 
in the States, and staple groceries were a bit 
higher, 

I hope that if this article inspires any one 
to travel the Alaska Highway he will not be 
disappointed. If you care only for plush and 
chrome luxury, if you cannot tolerate some 
dust and bumps, if you would not trade a 
French menu for ham and eggs, if you like 
neon lights better than fragrant forest air, 
then maybe the jaunt will not delight you 
as it did us. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall now address myself to the second 
point of order of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp]. It appears 
that section 8 of the Alaskan constitu- 
tion is in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in provid- 
ing the manner and terms for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators. 

Section 1 of H. R. 7999 ratifies and 
accepts a constitution for the State of 
Alaska which has been previously ap- 
proved by the residents of the Territory 
of Alaska. Article XV, section 8, of this 
Alaskan constitution provides for the 
election of 1 United States Senator for 
a long term and the election of 1 United 
States Senator for a short term. The 
exact language of this section is as 
follows: 

Sec. 8. The officers to be elected at the 
first general election shall include 2 Sena- 
tors and 1 Representative to serve in the 
Congress of the United States, unless Sena- 
tors and a Representative have been pre- 
viously elected and seated. One Senator 
shall be elected for the long term and one 
Senator for the short term, each term to 
expire on the 3d day of January in an odd- 
numbered year to be determined by authority 
of the United States. The term of the Rep- 
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resentative shall expire on the 3d day of 
January in the odd-numbered year imme- 
diately following his assuming office. If the 
first Representative is elected in an even 
numbered year to take office in that year, 
a Representative shall be elected at the same 
time to fill the full term commencing on the 
3d day of January of the following year, 
ete the same person may be elected for both 
erms. 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides in article I, as modified by arti- 
cle XVII, that the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of 2 Senators 
from each State, elected by the people 
thereof for 6 years. It is very clear, 
therefore, that any attempt to elect a 
Senator for what is called a short term 
is in violation of the Constitution. The 
Constitution clearly states that Senators 
must be elected for a term of 6 years. 

I know of two previous instances in 
which an attempt has been made to des- 
ignate the classification of Senators by 
the legislatures of their States. The 
first such instance occurred 100 years 
ago, in 1858, when the State of Min- 
nesota was admitted to the Union. The 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota 
passed a resolution designating that one 
of the elected Senators should represent 
the State for a longer term than the 
other. The Senate heard the resolution 
and referred the matter to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, which reported a 
resolution setting forth the procedure for 
classifying the two new Senators from 
Minnesota in precisely the same manner 
in which the Senators from other new 
States had beeen classified by the Senate, 
without a single exception, from the 1st 
session of the Ist Congress. In other 
words, the Senators were classified by lot. 

This system by which the Senate has 
always classified Senators of new States 
was not challenged again until December 
4, 1889, when the credentials of the two 
Senators from the new State of North 
Dakota were presented to the Senate. 
At the same time that the credentials 
of these Senators were presented, there 
was also presented a resolution of the 
two Houses of the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture. The resolution cesignated 1 of the 
2 Senators to serve a longer term than 
the other. Senator Hoar then addressed 
the Senate, and this is what he said: 

Mr. Hoar. Mr, President, the Constitution 
of the United States provides that after the 
assembling of the Senate, in consequence of 
the first election, “they (the Senators) shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes.” The Constitution did not express- 
ly provide by what authority that designa- 
tion should be made, but it has been the 
uninterrupted usage since the Government 
was inaugurated for the Senate to exercise 
that authority. Indeed, no other authority 
could be for a moment supposed to have been 
intended to be charged with this duty. 

The Legislature of the State of North Da- 
kota, the 2 houses of that legislature, after 
the election, have expressed a desire that 1 of 
the 2 gentlemen elected to the Senate of the 
United States from that State should hold 
the seat for the long term. Of course, that 
matter did not enter into the election there, 
and if it had done so, it is obvious that the 
State legislature had no constitutional au- 
thority in relation to the subject. Indeed, 
it was not then known, and is not yet 
known, what length of term will be assigned 
to either of the Senators from that State. 
Either of them may, in accordance with the 
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lot, be assigned to the 6 years’, the 4 years’, 
or the 2 years’ term, All that the Senate 
now knows is that, if this resolution be 
adopted, no two Senators will be assigned, 
from any one of the States that have just 
been admitted, to a term of the same length. 
Perhaps the desire of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota may be accomplished 
as the result of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate, but that must be the result of the lot, 
and I cannot see that the Senate may justly 
or properly exercise any authority in regard 
to it by way of departure from its duty. 


There is no question whatsoever about 
the procedure which the Senate has es- 
tablished for classifying Senators. It is 
an old and long-established procedure. 
It has not been seriously challenged for 
the last hundred years. Yet we find the 
framers of the constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Alaska flying in direct 
contravention of the established proce- 
dures and, indeed, in direct violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Let me make it clear that I do not 
believe for an instant that this was done 
maliciously or with any intent to over- 
throw established procedures. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that the people 
of Alaska wish to join the Union under 
the same terms and conditions that have 
applied to the admission of other States. 
However, as I have mentioned before, 
this is not a government of good inten- 
tions to the exclusion of the law. Itisa 
government, I would hope, of good in- 
tentions under the law. 

It appears to me that this violation of 
the Constitution, though waintentional, 
is a most serious matter. 

I have not had the opportunity to 
study carefully all of the provisions in 
the Alaskan constitution. I am making 
an effort to study them now, while this 
bill is under consideration. It occurs to 
me that since this Alaskan constitution 
is so far out of line with the Constitution 
of the United States with regard to the 
selection of Senators it may well be that 
there have been other important errors 
in the drafting of the Alaskan constitu- 
tion. Ido not believe that sufficient care 
has been given to the study of the Alas- 
kan constitution in considering the 
Alaskan statehood bill. 

As all of us know well, there are not 
two classes of Senators but three classes. 
The terms of one-third of this body ex- 
pire at 2-year intervals. The proposal 
of the Alaskan constitution is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which requires 
that Senators be chosen for a term of 
6 years and that the Senate divide itself 
into 3 classes. 

I urge that the pending point of order 
be sustained, and that no further con- 
sideration be given the proposed legisla- 
tion until the Alaskan constitution shall 
be made to conform with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will 
yield provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland O'Mahoney 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Bricker Humphrey Payne 
Bridges Ives Potter 
Bush Jackson Proxmire 
Butler Javits Purtell 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Carlson Jordan Robertson 
Carroll Kefauver Russell 
Case, N. J Kennedy Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Schoeppel 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Langer Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Talmadge 
Dworshak Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ellender Martin, Pa Watkins 
Ervin McClellan Wiley 
Frear McNamara 

Fulbright Monroney Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennines], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHERs], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALoneE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Curtis] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3778) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes, which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Trans- 
portation Act of 1958.” 

AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
RELATING TO LOAN GUARANTIES 

Sec. 2. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after part IV thereof the following new 
part: 

“PART V 
“PURPOSE 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide for assistance to common carriers 
by railroad subject to this act to aid them 
in acquiring, constructing, or maintaining 
facilities and equipment for such purposes, 
and in such a manner, as to encourage the 
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employment of labor and to foster the pres- 
ervation and development of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 502. For the purposes of this part— 

“(a) The term ‘Commission’ means the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

“(b) The term ‘additions and betterments 
or other capital expenditures’ means ex- 
penditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation 
service, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(c) The term ‘expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property’ means expenditures for 
labor, materials, and other costs incurred In 
maintaining, repairing, or renewing equip- 
ment, road, or property used in transporta- 
tion service chargeable to operating expenses 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts prescribed by the Commission. 


“LOAN GUARANTIES 


“Sec. 503. In order to carry out the purpose 
declared in section 501, the Commission, 
upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
part, may guarantee in whole or in part any 
public or private financing institution, or 
trustee under a trust indenture or agree- 
ment for the benefit of the holders of any 
securities issued thereunder, by commit- 
ment to purchase, agreement to share losses, 
or otherwise, against loss of principal or 
interest on any loan, discount, or advance, 
or on any commitment in connection there- 
with, which may be made, or which may 
have been made, for the purpose of aiding 
any common carrier by railroad subject to 
this act in the financing or refinancing (1) 
of additions and betterments or other cap- 
ital expenditures, made after January 1, 
1957, or to reimburse the carrier for expendi- 
tures made from its own funds for such addi- 
tions and betterments or other capital ex- 
penditures, or (2) of expenditures for the 
maintenance of property. 


“LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 504. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 503— 

“(1) Unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that without such guaranty, in the 
amount thereof, the carrier would be unable 
to obtain necessary funds, on reasonable 
terms, for the purposes for which the loan is 
sought. 

“(2) If the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the terms 
of such loan permit full repayment more 
than 15 years after the date thereof. 

“(3) For any loan for expenditures for 
maintenance of property, if the principal of 
such loan, or the total of such principal and 
the unpaid principal of all other loans to 
the common carrier concerned for expendi- 
tures for maintenance of property guaranteed 
under this act, exceeds 50 percent of the 
aggregate amount charged in the accounts 
of said carrier for expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property during the calendar year 
next preceding the date of the application 
for such guaranty, and if the Commission 
fails to determine that on the date of the 
application the carrier has substantial de- 
ferred expenditures for maintenance of prop- 
erty, that such deferral has been required by 
the carrier’s financial condition and that the 
carrier and lender have made arrangements 
which provide reasonable assurance that the 
proceeds of the loan will be used only to 
raise the annual level of maintenance ex- 
penditures by the carrier over the average 
annual level of such expenditures by the 
carrier during the period when such main- 
tenance expenditures were being deferred. 
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“(b) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad subject to this act to de- 
clare any dividend on its preferred or com- 
mon stock while there is any principal or 
interest remaining unpaid on any loan to 
such carrier made for the purpose of financ- 
ing or refinancing expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property of such carrier, and guar- 
anteed under this part. 

“MODIFICATIONS 


“Src, 505, The Commission may consent to 
the modification of the provisions as to rate 
of interest, time or payment of interest or 
principal, security, if any, or other terms and 
conditions of any guaranty which it shall 
have entered into pursuant to this part or 
the renewal or extension of any such guar- 
anty, whenever the Commission shall de- 
termine it to be equitable to do so. 


“PAYMENT OF GUARANTIES; ACTION TO RECOVER 
PAYMENTS MADE 


“Src, 506. (a) Payments required to be 
made as a consequence of any guaranty by 
the Commission made under this part shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from funds hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated in such amounts as may be necessary 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this part. 

“(b) In the event of any default on any 
such guaranteed loan, and payment in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover the 
amount of such payments, with interest, 
from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or other 
persons liable therefor. 


“GUARANTY FEES 


“Sec. 507. The Commission shall prescribe 
and collect a guaranty fee in connection 
with each loan guaranteed under this part. 
Such fees shall not exceed such amounts 
as the Commission estimates to be neces- 
sary to cover the administrative costs of car- 
rying out the provisions of this part. Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


“ASSISTANCE OF DEPARTMENTS OR OTHER 
AGENCIES 


"Sec. 508. (a) To permit it to make use 
of such expert advice and services as it may 
require in carrying out the provisions of 
this part, the Commission may use available 
services and facilities of departments and 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis. 

“(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exer- 
cise their powers, duties, and functions in 
such manner as will assist in carrying out 
the objectives of this part. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


“Sec. 509. Administrative expenses under 
this part shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses. 

“TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 510. The authority granted by this 
part shall terminate at the close of March 31, 
1961, except that its provisions shall remain 
in effect thereafter for the purposes of guar- 
anties made by the Commission prior to that 
time.” 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 1 OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 
- Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended (1) by inserting in 
subparagraph (a) of paragraph (2) thereof, 
after the word “aforesaid” and before the 
semicolon following that word, a comma and 
the words “except as otherwise provided in 
this part" and (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of the provisio in subparagraph 
pith of paragraph (17) thereof and inserting 
eu thereof the following: “and except as 
e prs provided in this part.” 
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NEW SECTION 13A OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 
SEC. 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 


“DISCONTINUANCE OR CHANGE OF CERTAIN 
OPERATIONS OR SERVICES 

“Sec. 18a. (1) A carrier or carriers subject 
to this part, if their rights with respect to 
the discontinuance or change, such discon- 
tinuance or change would otherwise become 
effective, may require such train or ferry to 
be continued in operation or service, in 
whole or in part, pending hearing and de- 
cision in such investigation, but not for a 
longer period than 4 months beyond the date 
when such discontinuance or change would 
Otherwise have become effective. If, after 
hearing in such investigation, whether con- 
cluded before or after such discontinuance 
or change has become effective, the Commis- 
sion finds that the operation or service of 
such train or ferry is required by public 
convenience and necessity and will not un- 
duly burden interstate or foreign com- 
merce, the Commission may by order require 
the continuance or restoration of operation 
or service of such train or ferry, in whole 
or in part, for a period of not to exceed 1 
year from the date of such order, The pro- 
visions of this section shall not supersede 
the laws of any State or the orders or regu- 
lations of any administrative or regulatory 
body of any State applicable to such discon- 
tinuance or change unless notice as in this 
section provided is filed with the Commis- 
sion. On the expiration of an order by the 
Commission after such investigation requir- 
ing the continuance or restoration of opera- 
tion or service, the jurisdiction of any State 
as to such discontinuance or change shall 
no longer be superceded unless the procedure 
provided by this section shall again be in- 
voked by the carrier or carriers. 

“(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the operations of or services per- 
formed by any carrier by railroad on a line 
of railroad located wholly within a single 
State. 

“(3) The Commission, in cooperation with 
State utilities commissions shall make a 
study of the passenger train deficit problem 
and report thereon to the Congress not later 
than June 30, 1959, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the Commission deems 
to be necessary or appropriate.” 
AMENDMENT TO SECTION 15A OF THE INTER- 

STATE COMMERCE ACT 

Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (2) thereof a new para- 
graph (3) as follows: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving competition 
between carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation, subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the car- 
rier or carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (B) OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 

Sec. 6. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the semicolon at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the words ‘property consist- 
ing of ordinary livestock, fish (including shell 
fish), or agricultural (including horticul- 
tural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)’ as used herein 
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shall include property shown as ‘Exempt’ in 
the ‘Commodity List’ incorporated in ruling 
No. 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but shall not include property shown therein 
as ‘Not exempt’: Provided further, however, 
That notwithstanding the preceding proviso 
the words ‘property consisting of ordinary 
livestock, fish (including shell fish), or agri- 
cultural (including horticultural) commod- 
ities (not including manufactured products 
thereof), shall not be deemed to include 
frozen fruits, frozen berries, frozen vegeta- 
bles, coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, or hemp, and 
wool imported from any foreign country, 
wool tops and noils, or wool waste, carded 
but not spun, woven, or knitted and shall 
be deemed to include fish or shell fish, and 
fresh or frozen products thereof containing 
seafood as the basic ingredient, whether 
breaded, cooked or otherwise prepared (but 
not including fish and shell fish which have 
been treated for preserving, such as canned, 
smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, corned or 
kKippered products) ;”. 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically indicated 
therein, the holder of any certificate or per- 
mit heretofore issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or before 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
authorizing the holder thereof to engage as 
a common or contract carrier by motor ve- 
hicle in the transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of property made subject 
to the provisions of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, over any route or routes or within any 
territory, may without making application 
under that act engage, to the same extent 
and subject to the same terms, conditions 
and limitations, as a common or contract 
carrier by motor vehicle, as the case may be, 
in the transportation of such property, over 
such route or routes or within such territory, 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was in 
bona fide operation on June 1, 1958, over any 
route or routes or within any territory, in the 
transportation of property for compensation 
by motor vehicle made subject to the provi- 
sions of part II of that act by paragraph (a) 
of this section, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and has so operated since that time 
(or if engaged in furnishing seasonal service 
only, was in bona fide operation on June 1, 
1958, during the season ordinarily covered by 
its operations and has so operated since that 
time), except in either instance as to inter- 
ruptions of service over which such appli- 
cant or its predecessor in interest had no 
control, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall without further proceedings issue 
a certificate or permit, as the type of opera- 
tion may warrant, authorizing such opera- 
tions as a common or contract carrier by 
motor vehicle if application is made to the 
said Commission as provided in part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and within 120 days 
after the date on which this section takes 
effect. Pending the determination of any 
such application, the continuance of such 
operation without a certificate or permit shall 
be lawful. Any carrier which on the date 
this section takes effect is engaged in an 
operation of the character specified in the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph, but 
was not engaged in such operation on June 
1, 1958, may under such regulations as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall pre- 
scribe, if application for a certificate or per- 
mit is made to the said Commission within 
120 days after the date on which this section 
takes effect, continue such operation without 
a certificate or permit pending the determi- 
nation of such application in accordance with 
the provisions of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (C) OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 

Sec. 7. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a comma and the following: “nor shall 
any person in connection with any other 
business enterprise transport property by 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce unless such transportation is inci- 
dental to, and in furtherance of, a primary 
business enterprise (other than transporta- 
tion) of such person.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. Bricker, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, and Mr. PURTELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


BOUNDARY COMPACT BETWEEN 
STATES OF OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7153) giving 
the consent of Congress to a compact be- 
tween the State of Oregon and the State 
of Washington establishing a boundary 
between those States, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agree to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. 
Wiey conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point of order pending before 
the Senate, raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
is based upon two parts of the bill before 
us dealing with statehood for Alaska. 
The first portion is that found in the 
first section of the proposed act, which 
provides that the constitution framed 
under the provisions of an act of the 
Territorial legislature “is hereby found 
to be republican in form and in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and is 
hereby accepted, ratified, and con- 
firmed.” 

That language appears in section 1, at 
page 2 of the bill. 
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On page 14 of the bill, section 7 pro- 
vides that the Governor of Alaska “shall 
issue his proclamation for the elections 
as hereinafter provided, for officers of all 
elective offices and in the manner pro- 
vided for by the constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Alaska, but the officers so 
elected shall in any event include 2 Sen- 
ators and 1 Representative in Congress.” 

So the bill, first of all, ratifies and 
accepts the proposed constitution for 
the new State of Alaska. Then, in sec- 
tion 7, it requires the Governor to issue 
his proclamation for an election in the 
manner provided for by the constitution 
of the proposed State of Alaska. 

The portion of the proposed constitu- 
tion for the proposed State of Alaska 
which is involved is section 8. In sec- 
tion 8 it is set forth that— 

The officers to be elected at the first gen- 
eral election shall include two Senators and 
one Representative to serve in the Congress 
of the United States, unless Senators and a 
Representative have been previously elected 
and seated. 


The next sentence is the particular 
sentence to which the Senator from 
Mississippi has addressed his point of 
order: 

One Senator shall be elected for the long 
term and one Senator for the short term, 
each term to expire on the third day of 
January in an odd-numbered year to be de- 
termined by authority of the United States. 


The Senator from Mississippi has 
based his point of order upon what he 
interprets to be the intent of that sen- 
tence by placing emphasis upon the first 
half of the sentence, namely: 


One Senator shall be elected for the long 
term and one Senator for the short term. 


The Senator from Mississippi reads 
with emphasis the part of the sentence 
up to the comma, namely: 

One Senator shall be elected for the long 
term and one Senator for the short term. 


But the sentence does not stop there. 
What I have read is not followed by a 
period. There is only a comma; then 
the sentence continues: 
each term to expire on the third day of 
January in an odd-numbered year to be de- 
termined by authority of the United States, 


As the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] has pointed 
out, in the last clause, following the 
comma, the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska, in the constitution it proposed, 
provided the answer to the question 
which has been posed by the Senator 
from Mississippi. Iread it again: 
each term to expire on the third day of 
January and in an odd-numbered year to be 
determined by authority of the United States. 


Very clearly, then, the authority to de- 
termine the long term and the short 
term does not rest with the Governor of 
Alaska; it does not rest with the Terri- 
torial legislature; it does not rest, even, 
with the people of the State of Alaska; 
and under my reading of the sentence in 
question, it was never intended that it 
should, for the sentence clearly says that 
each term is “to expire on the third day 
of January in an odd-numbered year to 
be determined by authority of the United 
States.” 
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Accordingly, it has occurred to me that 
the simple way to make this point clear 
and to put everyone on notice as to the 
interpretation which the United States 
Senate places upon this clause is by the 
submitting of a resolution which could 
be considered subsequent to the passage 
of the bill. 

On many occasions when the Senate 
has ratified treaties, it has adopted pro- 
tocols which, while not a part of the 
ratification proper, have expressed the 
interpretation of the Senate. So I sug- 
gest that at some date after the passage 
of the bill the Senate consider a resolu- 
tion, which I shall offer at the conclusion 
of my remarks, but which I shall now 
read for the information of the Senate. 
It would be a simple Senate resolution, 
reading as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that each House of the Con- 
gress shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas traditionally upon the admission 
of a new State into the Union the Senate, by 
lot, has provided for the classification of the 
Senators from such State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate, 
as soon as practicable after the adoption of 
this resolution and prior to the proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Alaska with respect 
to elections provided for under the provisions 
of section 7 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union,” shall notify the 
Governor of Alaska that the Senate of the 
United States understands and interprets 
section 8 of article 15 of the proposed State 
constitution for the State of Alaska to mean 
that the Senate of the United States shall 
determine which one of the two Senators 
elected in the election provided for by sec- 
tion 8 has been elected for the long term and 
which one for the short term and to deter- 
mine the odd-numbered year in which their 
terms respectively expire. 


That is in conformity with the tradi- 
tions and practice of the Senate hereto- 
fore. 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Butter], in his remarks on 
last Thursday, took occasion to set 
forth in some detail the practice which 
had been followed by the United States 
Senate in determining the odd-num- 
bered year in which the terms of the two 
Senators who came to the Senate from 
a new State were to expire. I note, for 
example, that Mississippi was admitted 
to the Union on December 10, 1817. 
The Journal of the Senate for the first 
session of the 15th Congress, for Friday, 
December 12, 1817, shows that on the 
motion of Mr. Barber it was resolved: 

That the Senate proceed to ascertain the 
classes in which the Senators of the State of 
Mississippi shall be inserted in conformity 
with the resolution of the 14th of May 1789, 
and as the Constitution requires. 

Ordered, That 2 lots, No. 3 and blank, be 
by the Secretary rolled up and put into the 
ballot box; and that it is understood that 
the Senator who shall draw the lot No. 3 
should be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service, respectively, expire 
in 6 years, from and after the 3d day of 
March 1817, in order to equalize the classes; 
accordingly, Mr. Williams drew lot No. 3 
and Mr. Leake drew the blank. 

It was then agreed that 2 lots, No. 1 and 
No, 2, should be, by the Secretary, rolled up 
and put into the ballot box, and 1 of these 
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be drawn by Mr, Leake, the Senator from the 
State of Mississippi not classed; and it was 
understood that if he should draw lot No. 1 
he should be inserted in the class of Sena- 
tors whose terms of service will, respectively, 
expire in 2 years from and after the 3d day 
of March 1817; but, if he should draw lot No. 
2 it was understood that he should be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service, respectively, expire in 4 years from 
and after the 8d day of March 1817; when 
Mr. Leake drew No. 2 and is classed 
accordingly. 


In other words, the procedure which 
was followed in determining the odd- 
numbered years for the ending of the 
terms of the first two Senators from the 
State of Mississippi could be followed in 
the case of Alaska, and would be followed, 
I assume, if the Senate, in its wisdom, at 
the time should use lot as the method of 
determination. 

If I remember correctly, at present, of 
the 96 Senators, there are 32 in each of 
the three classes. Therefore, so far as 
the balance of the Senate is concerned, 
it would be relatively immaterial whether 
one of the new Senators from Alaska 
served for 2 years and one for 4 years, or 
one served for 4 years and one for 6 
years. In any event, at the present time 
the classes are even; there are 32 Sen- 
ators in each of the 3 classes. So the 
two new Senators for Alaska would have 
to be assigned to 2 of the 3 classes. 

The resolution which I intend to sub- 
mit, I shall send to the desk at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. But at this time 
I wish to point out that the resolution 
would be mererly interpretive; it would 
be an expression of the thought of the 
Senate, and it would be communicated to 
the Governor of Alaska in advance of 
the date on which the State election 
would be held. Consequently, the Gov- 
ernor would not pretend to violate the 
constitution of the new State by ventur- 
ing to take into his own hands the deter- 
mination of which of the two Senators 
would serve for a long term and which 
would serve for a short term. The lan- 
guage of the proposed constitution of 
Alaska places the determination in the 
“authority of the United States.” So it 
would not be necessary—in fact, I think 
it would be violative of the spirit of the 
constitution of the new State of Alaska, 
if not violative of its express language— 
for the Governor to attempt to say, “This 
Senator shall run for the long term, and 
this one shall run for the short term.” 
According to my interpretation, both of 
them would run for election to the United 
States Senate; and after they were 
elected, the Senate would determine 
which one was elected for the long term 
and which one was elected for the short 
term, and would also determine the odd- 
numbered year in which their respective 
terms would expire. 

Mr. President, to make it crystal clear 
that the matter would be interpreted in 
that way, I submit the resolution, and 
ask that it be appropriately referred, so 
that at a later date it may be considered 
by the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 319) concern- 
ing the classification of the Senators 
from Alaska when admitted as a State, 
submitted by Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in submitting the resolution I wish 
to emphasize that I believe that, even 
in the absence of its adoption, the mean- 
ing of the proposed constitution of the 
State of Alaska is clear, if we do not try 
to put a period where there is only a 
comma. If, instead, we read the second 
half of the sentence, namely, “each term 
to expire on the 3d day of January in an 
odd-numbered year to be determined by 
authority of the United States,” the 
meaning is clear. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


That provision has been interpreted 
by practice, through all these years, to 
mean that the Senate itself shall pro- 
vide for the classification of Senators. 
That has been done by lot, traditionally; 
and there is no reason why it should not 
be done by lot in the case of the new 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the 17th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, under which United States Senators 
are elected; it appears on page 502 of 
the Senate Manual. The first sentence 
of that amendment reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years. 


I wish to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota whether in the pending bill to 
admit Alaska to the Union or in the act 
for the admission of any other State 
there is any provision which could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as changing the 
phrase “for 6 years.” Is not that fixed 
and determined irrevocably, insofar as 
any legislative act is concerned, at 6 
years? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
have to say that that provision has to be 
read in conjunction with another provi- 
sion of the Constitution, namely, that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


Mr. STENNIS. Of course, that provi- 
sion would have application. 

My second question is as follows: Is 
not any provision of the proposed con- 
stitution for the State of Alaska that 
refers to the election of one Senator for 
a long term and the election of another 
Senator for a short term invalid on its 
face? Is it not invalid in view of the 
direct constitutional mandate that Sen- 
ators shall be elected for 6 years? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So far 
as the people of Alaska are concerned 
and so far as the call for the election 
is concerned, according to my interpre- 
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tation, there would be no reference to 
either a long term or a short term. But, 
in effect, 1 Senator would be elected for 
a short term and 1 Senator would be 
elected for a long term, but which one 
would be elected for which term would 
be determined by the authority of the 
United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the point I 
wish to make, namely, that the Congress 
cannot at this stage in its consideration 
of such a measure make any provision 
about a long term or a short term; and 
neither can the proposed constitution of 
the State of Alaska; and neither can the 
Governor. 

So any provision in regard to a long 
term or a short term has no place in 
the pending measure or in the proposed 
constitution of Alaska. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the provision could just as well have been 
left out of the Alaska constitution. But 
the very sentence of that constitution 
which refers to a long term and to a short 
term also uses the words “to be deter- 
mined by authority of the United States”; 
and that would follow, from the very 
nature of the case, in view of the fact 
that the constitution of Alaska also spells 
out that the particular odd-numbered 
year for the determination of each term 
is to be determined here. Obviously, if 
the 2 terms are not the same, 1 must 
be for a longer term and 1 must be for 
a shorter term. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that the 
Senator from South Dakota is saying 
that the words “One Senator shall be 
elected for the long term and one Sen- 
ator for the short term” have no appli- 
cation. But since we have found in the 
proposed law some language which 
should not be in it, is it not proper to 
remove it by means of a point of order 
or by means of an amendment? Is that 
not the normal way in which we approach 
a matter of this kind? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course 
the distinguished colleague [Mr. East- 
LAND] of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi is certainly within his rights 
in raising a point of order or in sub- 
mitting an amendment, if he wishes to 
do so; and I respect that right, and I 
have no thought of any sort of attempt- 
ing to interfere with it. 

But in view of the fact that we have 
had a rather broad debate of this consti- 
tutional question and of the practical 
question involved, I thought it would be 
in order to point out that there is a 
remedy which is within the power of the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. Therefore, the Senator 
from South Dakota proposes to submit 
that provision as a separate and addi- 
tional resolution, rather than as an 
amendment to the pending bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. And the Senator from 
South Dakota has very frankly stated 
that his reason is that he wants the 
pending bill to be passed as it is now 
written, and to have any defects in it 
taken care of later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Well, Mr. 
President, I recognize the situation. Aft- 
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er all, legislation is the art of the prac- 
tical; and the practical situation is that 
if we want the bill passed and enacted 
at this session of Congress, it appears 
that the best way to achieve that end 
is for the Senate to pass the bill in the 
form in which it was passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not long detain the Senate. But this 
matter is so plain and clear under the 
language of the Constitution, and is made 
so complicated and involved by the use- 
less language of the pending bill or, at 
least, of the proposed constitution of 
Alaska, that I wish to submit to the Sen- 
ate that the only way really to meet this 
situation is to vote to sustain the point of 
order or to adopt an amendment which 
would reach the same result. 

The able Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], with his fine, penetrating 
mind, has agreed that the language in 
question has no place in the proposed 
Alaska constitution, and that the provi- 
sions of the pending bill which would 
ratify that constitution, and thus would 
ratify that which is contrary to constitu- 
tional law, should be stricken from the 
Alaska constitution; and he seeks to 
bring about the same end and result 
which would be achieved by the point of 
order, by submitting, for argument’s 
sake, an additional resolution. This is 
the first time that I have ever seen the 
Senate back off from what seems to be 
agreed upon as its duty and responsibil- 
ity, namely, to make proposed legislation 
conform to the clear mandate of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, at the expense of repe- 
tition in connection with this point, I 
shall read from the 17th amendment to 
the United States Constitution: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State— 


No one would claim that the Senate 
could provide, instead, for 3 Senators or 
4 Senators or 1 Senator; the number 
must be 2. 

I read further from the amendment— 
elected by the people thereof— 


No one would claim that the Senate 
could provide that the election should 
be otherwise. 

I read further from the amendment— 
for 6 years. 


That is all the Constitution says on 
that subject—“for 6 years.” There is 
no reference to a long term or to a short 
term. 

Nevertheless, the Senate is asked to 
pass a bill which clearly would have the 
Senate ratify, confirm, and accept the 
proposed constitution of Alaska, which 
provides that 1 Senator shall be elected 
for a long term and 1 shall be elected for 
a short term. So, Mr. President, the pro- 
posed constitution of Alaska attempts to 
create the office of “Senator From Alaska 
for the Long Term,” and also the office of 
“Senator From Alaska for the Short 
Term.” Thus, the people of Alaska would 
be asked to vote for persons to fill each 
of those two offices. 

Mr. President, later I shall come to the 
last part of this provision of the pro- 
posed constitution of Alaska. But the 
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language I have read is the plain lan- 
guage of the first part, and it is directly 
contradictory of the mandate of the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The claim is made that to all of this 
there is a saving clause, namely, “to be 
determined by authority of the United 
States.” 

The plain, positive language of the 
first sentence is that 1 Senator shall be 
elected for the long term. If that provi- 
sion is carried out, 1 Senator will come 
to the Senate for the long term and 1 
Senator will come for the short term. 
How is that going to leave the Senate? 
The Senate,is not going to yield any of 
its prerogatives, and should not. The 
correct way to solve the problem is either 
to sustain the point of order or adopt an 
amendment which will make the correc- 
tion. As plainly and as simply as lan- 
guage can make it, that is the situation. 
The only thing that complicates the 
question is the language proposed to be 
adopted, which is more or less abandoned 
in the debate, and it is proposed to adopt 
other language later, saying, in effect, 
“We passed this bill, but it is does not 
mean now what it says.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would my 
very good friend permit me to suggest 
that one Senator from Alaska will be 
elected for the short term and one Sena- 
tor from Alaska will be elected for the 
long term, but neither one will know 
which one has been elected for the short 
term or for the long term until the deter- 
mination of the odd numbered year is 
made by the authority of the United 
States? In that respect, the two new 
Senators from Alaska will be exactly in 
the position of the two first Senators 
from Mississippi, Mr. Leake and Mr. 
Williams, when they came to the Sen- 
ate. Neither one knew whether he was 
elected for the long term or for the short 
term until the lot was drawn in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think there is 
anything in the record to show they were 
elected for the short or for the long term. 
They were required to draw lots. If 
someone is to be elected for the long term 
in Alaska and one for the short term, 
and they come to Washington, what is 
the Senate to do? Is it going to ignore 
the situation created by the language of 
the bill, and repudiate it, and spew it 
out of its mouth and say, “No; we did 
not mean that. We are going to make 
you draw lots’? I say the only way to 
correct the defect is to correct it now by 
facing the issue and sustaining the point 
of order or amending the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator feel 
that the people of the Territory may 
themselves be confused? They may 
want to vote for a man for a short term, 
but not want him to be given a long 
term. 

Mr. STENNIS. Ido not know how that 
would work out. There might be com- 
plications. But the law is plain. There 
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is no difference or dispute about the 
clear-cut meaning of the mandate in the 
Constitution. I submit we have no au- 
thority whatsoever but to say, “There 
shall be two Senators elected from the 
proposed State of Alaska. Under the 
precedents of the Senate, we shall de- 
termine later the term.” We reserve that 
power to ourselves. But we are asked to 
adopt language not in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
to that extent it is not truthful language, 
and should be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on sustaining the second 
point of order of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson ], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SmaTHERS], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr, YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Curtis] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. HOBLITZELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Ives Russell 
Butier Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Byrd Jordan Stennis 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Talmadge 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan 
Pulbright Mundt 

NAYS—62 
Aiken Case, S. Dak, Hayden 
Allott Chavez Hill 
Anderson Church Holland 
Barrett Cooper Hruska 
Beall Cotton Humphrey 
Bennett Dirksen Jackson 
Bible Douglas Javits 
Bricker Dworshak Kefauver 
Carlson Frear Kennedy 
Carroll Goldwater Kerr 
Case, N. J. Green Knowland 


Kuchel Murray Smith, Maine 
Langer N Smith, N. J. 
Lausche O'Mahoney Sparkman 
Long Deas eg 3 
Magnuson yne ye 
Mansfield Potter Watkins 
McNamara Proxmire Wiley 
Monroney Purtell Williams 
Morse Revercomb Young 
Morton Saltonstall 

NOT VOTING—12 
Capehart Gore Johnson, Tex. 
Clark Hennings Malone 
Curtis Hoblitzell Smathers 
Flanders Jenner Yarborough 


So Mr. EAsTLAND’s point of order No. 2 
was not sustained. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the point 
of order was not sustained. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Washington to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, with 
due respect to the desire of the pro- 
ponents of the bill to bring it to a final 
vote, I think I am dutybound—at least 
to myself—to make a statement of a few 
of the salient reasons why I am con- 
strained to oppose the passage of the 
bill. 

I preface my statement with a brief 
comment on the charge which has been 
made from time to time that the fact 
that most of the active opponents of the 
bill are from the Southern States im- 
plies that in some mysterious way our 
position is connected with the so-called 
civil-rights program. I have almost be- 
come accustomed to that charge, 

Whenever a large segment of the press 
wishes to prejudice the country and the 
Senate against any position, it tries to 
argue, if it can find southern Senators 
in opposition, that there is some vague 
and nebulous connection between the 
opposition of some of us to the proposal 
and the misnamed civil-rights program. 
It matters not what the issue is— 
whether it be appropriations for a pub- 
lic-health program or some criminal 
statute—certain segments of the press 
will charge that opposition to it is con- 
nected with civil-rights legislation. 

We have heard a great many fantastic 
charges to the effect that all kinds of 
trades and deals have been made in 
connection with various items of legis- 
lation relating to the so-called civil- 
rights issue. For my part, I can say with 
honesty and sincerity that personally I 
have never known of any trade ever hav- 
ing been made on that basis. My knowl- 
edge of such matters is first acquired by 
reading about them in some column or 
newspaper article. 

Senators from the so-called Southern 
States are seldom unanimous on any 
issue. There was a time when we were 
unanimously opposed to so-called civil- 
rights legislation, but that condition 
does not obtain today. Seldom is a vote 
taken in which Senators from the South- 
ern States vote together. It certainly 
is true with respect to the statehood 
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issue. Some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of statehood for Alaska and for 
Hawaii—and I doubt not that the same 
statement will apply to Puerto Rico and 
other areas when they present their 
claims to statehood in the future—hap- 
pen to be Senators from the Southern 
States who believe these areas are en- 
titled to become States. 

It so happens that a slightly higher 
percentage of Senators from the South- 
ern States are traditional in their politi- 
cal outlook. It might be more appro- 
priate to say that a slightly higher per- 
centage of Southern Senators are more 
politically fundamental in their ap- 
proach to issues that come before the 
Senate. As a general rule a majority 
of us do not favor change merely for the 
sake of change. We are generally op- 
posed to the excessive spending of pub- 
lic funds. We try to be very cautious 
in considering legislation which might 
lead the country down the road to state 
socialism. 

I know that in some quarters it would 
be highly preferable for a man to be 
charged with some devious political ma- 
nipulation than to be subjected to the 
reprehensible charge that he is a con- 
servative in politics. That has become a 
label bearing great odium—that a man is 
a political conservative. 

However, I must say that, in the sense 
that I am opposed to change for the 
mere sake of change, and that I do not 
favor embarking upon legislative adven- 
tures without due calculation as to the 
effect they would have upon the future 
of the country, I gladly plead guilty to 
being a conservative. I will wear that 
label without any shame, despite the at- 
titude of so many persons who are afraid 
to be caught in company with one who 
might admit that he is a political con- 
servative. 

I have a very high regard for those in 
Alaska who are seeking statehood, and 
for the almost equally numerous group 
in Alaska who are opposed to statehood 
at the present time. There is nothing 
personal in my view. It is not colored 
by my views with respect to any other 
legislation. I would be opposed to this 
bill, and to statehood for Alaska at this 
time, even if I had a guaranty in my 
pocket of 60 votes against any of the 
misnamed, mislabeled civil-rights legis- 
lation. I am opposed to statehood for 
Alaska for the very simple reason that, 
in my own conscience, I do not believe 
that this Territory is prepared economi- 
cally for statehood, or that it can sup- 
port a State government. 

We have heard the argument based 
upon the population aspect of this sub- 
ject. It is said that Alaska has more 
people than a great many of other Ter- 
ritories had when they were admitted to 
the Union. True enough; but consider 
the population figure for Alaska com- 
pared with the population of the States 
of the United States at present, and it 
will be found that Alaska has an infi- 
nitely smaller percentage of the total 
population of the United States at the 
present time than any other Territory 
ever admitted to statehood. 

This is the first time of which I have 
any knowledge that any Territory has 
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appeared knocking at the door and de- 
manding admission to statehood when it 
had a population of only a third of the 
number of people which would entitle it 
to one Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives if the representation of the 
Territory were measured by the same 
rule which we apply to the States in 
fixing the number of Representatives to 
sit in the House. 

Alaska would be allowed two Senators 
under the terms of the pending bill. In 
primary elections in my State we have 
what has ofttimes been denounced all 
over the country. It is known as the 
county unit system for nominations. I 
hope no Senator who supports the bill 
will ever speak unkindly of the Georgia 
county unit system from now on. He 
cannot do so if he is honest with himself. 

Alaska, with a population of approxi- 
mately 200,000, a great many of whom 
are not permanent residents of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, would have 2 Senators 
and 3 votes in the Electoral College. 
That shows that the argument which 
has been advanced based upon popula- 
tion is related to a day which is gone. 
The proportionate strength of Alaska in 
the Electoral College will be much great- 
er than that of any other State hereto- 
fore admitted. 

I greatly apprehend that Alaska, which 
the Senate seems determined to admit to 
statehood, will be the first State of the 
Union which ever required a direct sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government in 
order to exist and maintain a State gov- 
ernment. 

That of itself would not be too bad, 
from a monetary standpoint, so long as 
there are not any more people in Alaska 
than there are. We might be able to 
afford such a subsidy, in this day of 
spending. Apparently, we have aban- 
doned any restraint whatever on nation- 
al spending. Most Members of the Sen- 
ate can view with calm and indifference 
the prospect of a $10 billion or a $12 bil- 
lion deficit for next year. 

The difficulty is that we cannot direct- 
ly subsidize any one State without doing 
irreparable damage to the sovereignty 
of all the States. There is no possible 
way to avoid it. If we select one State 
and subsidize it, we demean them all. 

I am one of those who believe that the 
greatness of our country, the essential 
liberties of its people to enjoy the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people known any- 
where under the canopy of heaven, all 
stem from our form of government. I 
believe their future enjoyment depends 
upon the maintenance of a proper divi- 
sion of powers between the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the States. 

It is impossible to have such a divi- 
sion of powers if 1 of the 49 children is 
compelled to be dependent upon the 
helping hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government will 
eventually absorb the powers of the 
States. Our system cannot exist under 
such conditions that it is compelled to 
subsidize one of the States in the ordi- 
nary operations of its State government. 

If we granted statehood immediately, 
and if through an international political 
agreement, perhaps through a complete 
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change in the method of waging war, it 
would be found advisable to withdraw 
our military forces from Alaska, there 
would result a prostrate State govern- 
ment and an economy which could not 
possibly survive. Alaska’s present life 
depends in a large measure upon the 
maintenance of our military organiza- 
tion there which produces about two- 
thirds of the total income of the Terri- 
tory. 

It is umnecessary to point out that 
Alaska is the only participant in our un- 
employment compensation system which 
has been compelled to come to the Fed- 
eral Government three times to get loans 
under the loan provisions of that system 
which were enacted for the benefit of 
States unable to maintain themselves. 
No State has done that so far. In spite 
of the highest wage scale in the United 
States, despite the fact that we pay the 
Federal employees in Alaska 25 percent 
more than employees in the United 
States get for doing the same work, and 
even though that additional amount is 
free from taxation, Alaska has been 
compelled three times to come to the 
Federal Government to get loans from 
the unemployment system. I am not 
certain, but the last time I heard about 
it, two of those loans had not been liqui- 
dated. That will give Senators some 
idea about the ability of the Territory to 
maintain a State government. 

Mr. President, some very able speeches 
have been made on the subject. Some 
of my colleagues have done remarkable 
research and have presented facts and 
figures as to the economy of the Terri- 
tory. The distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. BusH] has made a 
very impressive statement on the sub- 
ject, and I hope that he does not feel, 
because he has temporarily alined him- 
self with some southern Democrats, that 
he will be contaminated by such associa- 
tion. The Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Mississippi, and other 
Senators have made very comprehensive 
and impressive statements. 

This is one of those instances where 
logic has no place, where facts are dis- 
regarded, where reason has been com- 
pletely stifled, and where the ear is 
closed to any argument that might be 
brought forth, and to any objection that 
might be raised. It is almost impossible 
to convince Senators to look at this mat- 
ter objectively. 

I am sure that the two men who will 
be elected to the Senate from Alaska 
will be fine, loyal, and outstanding Amer- 
ican citizens. When they come to the 
Senate to represent their State, how- 
ever, they will support every appropria- 
tion for every purpose that will be ad- 
vanced. There is no Member of the 
Senate who has served here for as little 
as 6 months who must not know that 
that will happen. The new Senators 
will have to do that because the very 
existence of their new State will depend 
upon their ability to get Federal appro- 
priations for their State. 


When the two additional Senators vote ` 


in support of practically every appro- 
priation which is requested, Senators will 
soon discover by how much our deficit 
will be increased. 
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.Of course in some quarters it is old 
fashioned to think that way and to be- 
lieve in a balanced budget, and that it 
makes sense not to spend more money 
than the Government takes in. How- 
ever, some of us have been brought up 
in that philosophy, and we cannot help 
it. Until I breathe my last breath I will 
be concerned over Government deficits 
and from the way we are going it may 
not be long before we will be dealing with 
a $20 or $30 billion annual deficit. 

What will we do about the 25-percent 
differential in the pay which employees 
in Alaska receive? They receive 25 per- 
cent more than workers performing the 
same work in the United States receive 
from the Federal Government. That 
money is not subject to income tax, 
either. That is a gratuity employees in 
Alaska have been receiving. I am not 
an expert on the income, tax schedules, 
but for those in the higher pay brack- 
ets, with a 25-percent exemption from 
tax, I would estimate it would amount to 
about 50 percent above the salary re- 
ceived by a person who performs the 
same work in the United States. 

Of course Senators know what will 
happen. We will either give a 25 per- 
cent exemption to all employees in the 
United States, or we will take the 25 per- 
cent exemption away from those in 
Alaska. Wecannot justify the continua- 
tion of such an exemption when Alaska 
becomes a State. It would be rank dis- 
crimination to do so after Alaska is made 
a State. The result will not be any com- 
fort to those who believe in a balanced 
budget. If we follow our usual course 
we will strike a compromise; we will in- 
crease all the salaries by about 1244 per- 
cent and make that amount exempt from 
taxation. That is the way we usually 
deal with a political issue in that field. 
And it will be hard on the other tax- 
payers. 

Mr. President, I realize that many 
Members of the Senate are not interested 
in anything which might be said which 
would cast any doubt upon the validity of 
the proposal for statehood for Alaska. 
As I have said, I realize that figures and 
facts, have little meaning. However, I 
feel, as I have said, that I should at least 
discuss for the Recorp, what I envision 
would be the result of the passage of the 
pending bill. Some people seem to think 
that because we will make Alaska a State 
instead of a Commonwealth there will be 
a mad rush of thousands of people to the 
Territory, that it will be well populated, 
that industry will flourish and agricul- 
ture will expand, that wages will increase, 
that there will be a great wave or pros- 
perity; and that all that will happen 
merely because we in Congress have 
passed a bill giving statehood to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, merely because we have 
changed the status from Territory to 
State. 

I wish I could share that belief. I 
wish I could see one substantial fact 
which would encourage me to accept that 
philosophy. On the contrary, I believe 
there will be a hegira of people out of 
Alaska. Taxes will have to be increased 
in order to support the State. The pop- 
ulation, instead of increasing, will de- 
crease. I have figures showing the pop- 
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ulation of Alaska during the several years 
since 1880. It has fluctuated up and 
down. The population was 233,000 in 
1943. What happened? It decreased 
from 233,000 in 1943 to 99,000 in 1946, as 
soon as the war had ended. If some- 
thing should happen which would make 
it advisable to cease military spending in 
Alaska, there would be left only a few 
hardy souls and Eskimos. 

Fewer people live there today than did 
in 1943. However, because of the ten- 
sions of Korea and the necessity for mil- 
itary spending and spending on the part 
of civilian employees and the military 
personnel, and for the construction of 
bases, the population has risen, since 
1946 to 206,000, which is approximately 
25,000 less than it was in 1943. 

There is no hindrance now to people 
going into Alaska without the prospect 
of the higher taxes which statehood will 
entail. The homestead provisions are 
today applicable to Alaska. Every op-= 
portunity is provided, as I see it, for in- 
dustrial development. There is no rea- 
son why a man who wants to build a 
great factory in Alaska should not move 
in and do so under the Territorial gov- 
ernment. Statehood will bring pros- 
pects of higher taxes, which is one of the 
most important items in the considera- 
tion of industrial development. 

Alaska is a Territory which comes 
knocking at the door of Congress, asking 
for statehood, but not very loud, because, 
according to their own elections, there 
is no overwhelming desire for statehood, 
even with the rosy picture which has 
pn painted by the advocates of state- 

Alaska is particularly vulnerable to 
future development until something 
shall be done to make it self-sustaining, 
so far as fodd is concerned. Unless the 
Territory can produce enough food, or at 
least approximately enough food, to sus- 
tain the people who live there, the cost 
of living, which is so much higher than 
that of the rest of the Nation, will of 
itself stifle any great and marked prog- 
ress and development. 

I am one who, despite his conserva- 
tism, has supported every movement 
which has been advanced to try to en- 
courage Alaska to have the one essential 
of an economy which can enable it to 
sustain itself: the production of food. I 
was a Member of the Senate in the days 
of the Matanuska development. Some 
of my colleagues may not be familiar 
with the Matanuska development. It 
evoked heated discussion for a long time. 
During the days when Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins was the director of the WPA, an ef- 
fort was made which entailed vast ex- 
pense to develop the agriculture of Alas- 
ka. That was one of Mr. Hopkins’ ob- 
jectives which I supported to the hilt at 
every opportunity, because I wished to 
see that Alaska had a chance to develop 
and have an agricultural economy on 
which it could build all the economy to 
entitle it to statehood. 

The Government spent millions of 
dollars on the project. We tried to get 
people who were trained in agriculture 
to move there. As I recall, special em- 
phasis was placed on the effort to get 
people of Scandinavian origin from 
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Minnesota and 2 or 3 other States to 
move to Alaska because of some heritage 
or background of agricultural produc- 
tion in a climate as rigorous as that of 
Alaska and in growing seasons as short. 

I asked the Library of Congress to 
prepare for me some miscellaneous in- 
formation about the Matanuska project. 
I want Senators to ask themselves: If 
an agricultural project like this could 
not succeed in the climate of 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, how on earth can it be ex- 
pected that there will be developed over- 
night an agricultural economy in Alaska 
in 1958? At that time the people on 
the mainland were being driven off their 
farms. There was no employment; al- 
though people were willing to work. In- 
dustry had not yet reached the 5-day, 
40-hour week. People were accustomed 
to working. 

So the Government tried to get people 
having an agricultural background to 
go to Alaska.. The Government bought 
land for them. The Government fi- 
nanced the clearing of the land. The 
Government bought cattle, hogs and 
sheep, to enable the settlers in the 
Matanuska Valley to support themselves. 

The report by the Library of Con- 
gress says that 202 families went to the 
Matanuska Valley, but that within a 
year after their arrival 67 families from 
the original group had left the colony 
and returned to the States. 

Then a great movement went forward 
to get replacements for those who had 
abandoned the project and had returned 
to the United States. But even the re- 
placements did not stay. The study 
which I have says that by 1955 a total of 
34 of the original replacement families 
were still on the tracts which they had 
acquired between the original drawing 
in 1935 and the end of the replacement 
program in 1940. 

Mr. President, those people had re- 
ceived every advantage which persons 
moving into a new area of agriculture 
could enjoy. My, my. How the old 
pioneers who really established the agri- 
cultural background of our Nation 
would have been delighted to receive any 
of the many benefits which were avail- 
able to the Matanuska group. They 
had the benefit of large sums of money 
which were advanced to the Alaska Road 
Commission to build roads and bridges 
through the project. They had the 
benefit of $716,000 which was allotted 
for laborers to erect the buildings which 
the settlers were to use. 

The Government even adjusted their 
debts. The debts were scaled down to 
the point where none of these agricul- 
turists owed more than $8,000. 

Mr. President, the land is still avail- 
able there. As I understand, the Alas- 
kan Rehabilitation Corporation is still 
in existence and is today trying to sell 
those farms for a fraction of the share 
of the total investment of the Govern- 
ment in each farm in the Matanuska 
Valley. . 

Oh, I know that some of our friends 
say that if we pass the statehood bill, 
the Matanuska Valley will be filled with 
settlers. I leave it to the future to see 
who is right. I say that the mere fact 
that we pass a statehood bill will not 
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transform Alaska and its economy. 
Statehood will really be a hindrance to 
the financing of the State government; 
not because the land will not yield, for 
it will yield. 

Here are some of the average produc- 
tion figures: The land can produce 43 
bushels of oats and 24 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. That is not lush produc- 
tion compared with the Red River Val- 
ley and som? of the more fertile fields; 
but it is enough to sustain life, particu- 
larly when the land on which it is pro- 
duced is practically free. 

Barley can be produced. The land 
will yield 6 tons of potatoes to the acre; 
10 tons of cabbage; and 5 tons of car- 
rots. 

Despite that, this well financed and 
fully supported endeavor in agricultural 
exploration in Alaska failed. 

Not only did I support that some- 
what abortive effort to give Alaska an 
agriculture economy; but I have, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture Appropriations, tried to give 
the Territory of Alaska every dime for 
which they have ever asked, and for 
which they could make a case, for ag- 
ricultural experimental work, for re- 
search, for the Extension Service, and 
the land grant college; because I was 
convinced that no attempt to achieve 
statehood should be made until Alaska 
could at least produce the food which 
she required, and thus avoid the enor- 
mous cost of freight transportation and 
marketing from the United States. 
But neither the passage of the pending 
bill by the Senate nor its signing by the 
President will change the situation. 
The State of Alaska will never be able 
to support itself by any system of tax- 
ation with which I have any familiarity, 
certainly not a form of taxation which 
can be applied in a republican form of 
government, under which the people 
have some say about their government, 
until we do first things first: Develop 
an agricultural economy in Alaska 
which will enable Alaskans to avoid the 
tremendous prices they must pay in or- 
der to sustain themselves. 

I doubt that Congress will long main- 
tain the 25 percent tax-free differential 
for the people employed by the Federal 
Government in Alaska. I know we 
should not do it. We have no moral 
right to do it. We have no right to tax 
the people of the whole United States 
to pay a much higher wage scale in one 
State than prevails in another State. 
We can justify it in the case of a Ter- 
ritory, but we cannot justify it when 
the Territory becomes a State and has 
a common power and right in the Union 
of the States. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer for the 
RecorD a tabulation of the population of 
the Territory of Alaska since its acquisi- 
tion. Likewise, I wish to offer for print- 
ing in the Recorp a tabulation of the 
number of patents applied for and the 
number of homesteads allotted in Alaska 
from the year 1949 to and including the 
year 1957. 

I point out that 18,425 patents were 
filed in 1953, and 19,627 in 1954. But by 
1956, the number had declined to 11,946. 
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Instead of expanding, the number is con- 
tracting. 

Likewise, I offer for the Recor a table, 
supplied to me by the Library of Con- 
gress, which gives a breakdown of the 
present population. It shows that there 
are 41,000 military personnel there, 
32,700 dependents of the military, 6,200 
civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense, and 4,800 dependents of civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. President, I send those tabulations 
to the desk, and also one on imports of 
food and clothing and the cost of living, 
and ask that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Allowed 
Years Patents home- 
steads 
16, 328 42, 269 
666 29, 859 
23, 679 18, 144 
14, 659 43, 681 
18, 425 44, 332 
19, 627 38, 820 
17, 893 33, 209 
11, 6 38, 002 
e ARE seek EES 939 44, 158 


V. Population of the Territory of Alaska since 
its acquisition 


Total 
Year: population 
90002 cape R O E tenacious 33, 426 
IO OS cece gente ines atom ane 32, 052 
gE Ve SER ae SRE a 63, 592 
> Uy CR I a ee 64, 356 
pt ee SE AE a ee RRR EE 55, 036 
BT phat A M a aT et 59, 278 
1000 ee Se are ae 72, 524 
i ECS ES A E -nclapeoe 75, 000 
OG PRERE EE e N orks anemone 88, 000 
Be AACA O SRS ee 141, 000 
bP GSE a SET eS ES SSE AS 233, 000 
CC TY RSE AS A a 185, 000 
OT Ye a Ay ed ce a 2S ie 139, 000 
Bh | ee Bee 8 at ee! 99, 000 
po Pe RO i EE 108, 000 
Ef EE ee ee 120, 000 
7 SSS eee 130, 000 
AEn n SSR EERE dann sn E 128, 643 
1961 RERNE AE N E EES E 161, 000 
EIR R e a 191, 000 
eo A E e e A a a 205, 000 
Cea SE aE Desai nd a Ea 208, 000 
eo AE aT A Sa SE a 209, 000 
l SEE Ee eS op MERE 206, 000 
pO eae | a SE Si eae 206, 000 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1957, pp. 7, 13, 920. 
Breakdown of Alaskan population 
(Latest available figures) 


Military personnel (Sept. 30, 1957)_. 41,000 
Dependents of military (Mar. 31, 


1008) oink cone dese eee 32, 700 
Department of Defense civilian em- 
ployees (Mar. 31, 1958) .....-_.-.-. , 200 


Dependents of civilian employees 
(Mar. 31, 1958) <2. ee 


Source: Department of Defense, Office of 
Personnel Policy. 


Total Federal civilian employees.... 15, 163 
Source: Civil Service Commission, 


Aboriginal population as per 1950 census 


Toia! stock: osdi hennad 33, 863 
POU R A EEE SEO E SERE 3,892 
Mekimo. oo ee San 15, 882 
Indians. 22s55~.sSosses ck oeeeee 14, 089 


1958 
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Births, deaths, and marriages over the last 10 years 


SRESSEBNER 
O m ferent eter 


Rate per 


Rate per 
Number [1,000 live 
births 


1,000 pop- 
ulation 


10.8 63.7 1,499 13.9 
10.0 47.1 1, 567 13.1 
9.1 47.6 1,435 11.0 
9.7 51.8 1,722 13.4 
8.6 52.9 1, 826 11.5 
6.6 39.8 2, 006 10.5 
6.3 41.2 1,842 9.0 
5.7 35.1 1, 884 9.1 
5.8 37.4 1,915 9.2 
6.0 41.2 1,827 8.9 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1950-57, and National Office of Vital Statistics. 


VII. PROPORTION OF FOOD AND CLOTHING IM- 
PORTED, AND A COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING 
A. Food and clothing imported 

According to the Office of Territories, De- 
partment of the Interior, Alaska imports 


from 82 to 85 percent of its food. The same 
source asserts that no precise figures exist 
as to imports of clothing from the States. 
It would seem safe, the same source observes, 
to state that practically all clothing other 
than that of fur is imported. 


B. Comparison of cost of living in 1956 in 5 Alaska cities compared to Seattle as 100 


Fairbanks | Anchorage | Juneau Sitka Ketchikan 
124.8 128.0 121. 5 
139, 5 122. 0 129.9 
116.3 120.7 114.5 
1M. 9 116.0 117.7 
106.7 83.3 94.2 
pasennponon 117.3 124. 4 120.8 
neoj = dane Het 
Other goods and services 114. $ 
Total (including sales tax)... 123.5 121.7 122. 2 


Source: The Ward Index of Consumer Prices in Five Alaskan Cities, Dec. 12, 1956, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at this point will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia believe that the em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense, 
both civilian and military, now in Alaska, 
will be permanently in Alaska; or does he 
believe they are temporarily there and 
that their length of service there is de- 
pendent on the necessities of the military 
operations in Alaska at a particular 
time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had already pointed 
out—before the Senator from Massachu- 
setts came to the floor—that in 1943 
there were 233,000 people in Alaska. 
That was when construction work in 
connection with the defense of Alaska 
was at its peak. But in 1946, at the end 
of the war, the number had dropped to 
99,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was in the 
Chamber when the Senator from Georgia 
made that statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, all of us 
know that if there is anything on earth 
that has left the realm of the evolution- 
ary and has entered the realm of revolu- 
tionary, it is the weapons systems and 
the methods of waging war. Even if we 
ever reach the day for which all of us 
yearn—the day when we shall be able to 
do away with q vast military establish- 
ment—there could be changes of weap- 
ons which might affect the situation in 
Alaska. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield again 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the Sen- 
ator from Georgia says there are slightly 
more than 200,000 at the present time 
and slightly more than 40,000 connected 
with the military—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are 41,000 mili- 
tary personnel and 32,700 dependents, or 
a total of 73,700. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is that out of 
the total? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor from Georgia state again the total? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Two hundred and six 
thousand in 1957. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator from 
Georgia to say that out of the 206,000, 
the total for the military—which would 
be a fluctuating population—is what 
number? 

Mr. RUSSELL. About 75,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia know how many votes 
are cast in Alaska? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I am sorry that 
I do not have those figures. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] re- 
ferred to them today, in his speech. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Georgia will yield to me, 
let me say that when I was speaking of 
the number of votes cast, the informa- 
tion I had today was given to me last 
week by the Governor of Alaska, who 
said, when he was in my office, that at 
the last primary election in which both 
of the parties held their primaries, the 
total vote cast was of the order of 
20,000. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I may say that I 
doubt that there is in the entire United 
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States a single Congressional District in 
which so small a vote is cast. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me say that in my 
own hometown, which we consider a 
small town in my State, more votes than 
that were cast in the last election. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly; and the 
same is true in my own State. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield for 
another question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia have any information 
about the number of military personnel 
and their dependents who would be con- 
sidered residents of Alaska for voting 
purposes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I must confess that I 
have not studied the proposed constitu- 
tion of Alaska. I did not think Alaska 
was ready for statehood, and therefore 
I have not familiarized myself with the 
proposed constitution of Alaska. So I 
do not know whether it would permit 
the military to vote or not. Therefore, 
I must say in all candor that I cannot 
answer the Senator’s question. But re- 
gardless of that, the military personnel 
and their dependents are in Alaska on a 
temporary basis. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; and that 
is my point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish there had been 
made a study which would show how 
many military men whose terms of serv- 
ice in Alaska have ended, have seen fit to 
remain there. I do not know what that 
number is, but I am sure it is very 
small. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Georgia stated that the salaries of 
Government officials in Alaska are 25 
percent greater than the salaries of cor- 
responding officials in the United States, 
Is the same true of the salaries paid to 
the military who serve in Alaska? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think the 
difference in the case of the military is 
that great. I am sorry I do not have the 
exact figure. But the overseas differen- 
tial for the military pay is not so much 
as 25 percent. — 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the military 
who serve in Alaska do receive overseas 
pay; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is right. 

Mr. President, the Senate is being 
pushed down the road toward the enact- 
ment of this bill; but there is no reason 
whatever for doing so. I say that with 
due knowledge of the fact that it is con- 
tended that the political platforms of 
both parties have contained planks in 
favor of the admission of Alaska as a 
State of the Union, 

Mr. President, there was a time in this 
country when political party platforms 
meant a great deal. But I wish to say in 
all candor and frankness that, in recent 
years, if the writers of the political party 
platforms could find a plank which would 
gain 100 votes, while losing not more than 
50, they would include such a plank in 
their platform. [Laughter.] We have 
only to read the platforms to realize that. 

The platforms have become so long 
drawn out, so specious in their promises, 
and so contradictory in their terms, that 
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I doubt whether many of the eminent 
Members of the Senate have ever sat 
down and read through the political 
platforms. I know I never did. Today, 
a political party platform is a catchall, 
an attempt to get a few more votes than 
the number which, as a result of the 
platform chosen, will be lost. 

Certainly, in taking a step of this mag- 
nitude and this seriousness, a Member 
should have some reason for his vote, 
other than the fact that the proposal 
was contained in the party platforms of 
political parties. 

What a country we would have if the 
Congress were to pass every proposal em- 
braced within the political party plat- 
forms—for instance, all the proposals in 
the Democratic platform, one year; and 
all the proposals in the Republican plat- 
form, the following year. Once all those 
measures were passed and enacted into 
law, there would not be much repealing 
of them, either. Then what a country we 
would have, what a budget we would 
have, what a tax burden we would have, 
and what a conglomeration of laws we 
would have. 

So, Mr. President, in my opinion the 
greatest weakness today in the political 
party system in the United States is the 
tremendously long and involved plat- 
forms which promise all things to all 
men. 

I have seen only one political plat- 
form that I could read in 5 minutes. 
I still think it is one of the best I ever 
read. It was the Democratic platform 
of 1932. It was about one and one-half 
pages long; and I do not think there 
has ever been a better statement of po- 
litical principles upon which any polit- 
ical party ever went to the American 
people. 

I shall not prolong this debate by 
going into what might have happened 
if that platform had been adhered to 
strictly. Nevertheless, it was a clear and 
concise statement of principles; and I 
believe that if one of the parties today 
would adopt that platform, and if it 
could convince the American people that 
it would stay by that platform, it would 
sweep the other one almost into ob- 
livion. I think the people are becoming 
tired of the business of writing into a 
political party platform anything that 
might appeal to some persons as pos- 
sibly bringing in a fairly large number 
of votes without necessarily antagoniz- 
ing another large group of voters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I am about to 
conclude my remarks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has made a very con- 
structive and a very fine speech about 
some aspects of the problem involved. 
T have listened to some of the advocates 
of the proposal. The only reason I have 
found as to why they are in favor of the 
bill is that Alaskan statehood was ad- 
vocated in the party platforms. I am 
unable to understand what benefit to the 
United States is supposed to come from 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 
Has the Senator heard of any other sug- 
gestion advanced as a reason for grant- 
ing statehood? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. No; I have not heard 
any, except some that are so fantastic 
they are in the category of the dreamer 
who dreamed he dreamed a dream, such 
as the contention that statehood would 
bring about extraordinary economic and 
financial development in Alaska. 

The argument has been made that 
Alaska is entitled to statehood as a mat- 
ter of right, and that it has been prom- 
ised to the people of Alaska. That is a 
rather grave reflection on a great many 
leaders of both political parties who 
have been in the White House and in a 
number of Congresses that have come 
and gone since Alaska was first acquired. 
If that argument has any validity, we 
are indicting thousands of dedicated 
public servants and a large number of 
able Presidents for dereliction of duty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The other day 
one of the advocates of statehood said 
the people of Alaska themselves wanted 
it, as if that was a valid reason for en- 
acting the bill. It seems to me it is 
wholly irrelevant what the people of 
Alaska may want. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I do not 
think that is any valid reason at all, any 
more than I think it would be a valid 
reason if someone were to conduct a 
plebiscite in Guam and it was found a 
majority of the Guamese wanted state- 
hood, to admit Guam as a State of the 
Union. I do not think that would be a 
valid reason why the United States 
should rush to admit Guam as a State. 

I do not want to impose on any per- 
son in Alaska. I want every person there 
to enjoy every right to which he was en- 
titled when he moved to Alaska. There 
are certain advantages in territorial 
form of government, as well as disad- 
vantages. I know there are disadvan- 
tages. I know it is difficult to deal with 
Federal bureaucrats, and there are other 
disadvantages of that nature; but the 
people of Alaska have been offered a 
commonwealth status which would have 
eliminated that disadvantage. Time and 
again there has been a rejection of com- 
monwealth status, a very sane proposal, 
which, in my judgment, if the people 
understood it, they would be glad to 
embrace. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact 
that in Puerto Rico the sentiment for 
statehood during the last approximately 
10 years has almost completely evapo- 
rated? There is no longer any serious 
agitation for statehood. The people of 
Puerto Rico now recognize the advan- 
tages of a commonwealth status. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been advised 
that is the case. Well might it be. The 
people are able to retain their Federal 
taxes and also share in Federal spend- 
ing. Commonwealth status has a great 
many advantages. If my State had not 
been 1 of the original 13, and if we were 
now a territorial status, we might be 
better off. We would save some $900 
million we now pay in Federal taxes, and 
we would still get the great amount of 
Federal assistance which a common- 
wealth receives. 

Mr. President, this bill cannot be sus- 
tained by fact or logic. A proper con- 
sideration of the welfare of the United 
States and of the national defense of the 
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United States would demand that the 
bill be rejected at this time. 

The defense of Alaska can be of vital 
importance to the people of the United 
States. I have been convinced that the 
“now you have it, now you don’t” grant 
of land provision which is contained in 
the bill is not in conformity with the 
Constitution; but there are a number of 
other grave problems involved in the 
national defense. One is the question of 
martial law. When the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, the military pro- 
claimed martial law immediately. Could 
they have done it if Hawaii had been a 
State? Could they do it in Alaska if 
Alaska were admitted as a State? If it 
were a State military movements in 
Alaska might be hampered in dealing 
with Russian saboteurs and in dealing 
with other military problems, Alaska is 
only about 40 miles from the Russian 
border itself. 

I believe, as firmly as I have believed 
anything in my life, that the Senate 
would be well advised to reject this bill. 
It would cause no great harm and work 
no great hardship and perpetrate no 
great injury to have a delay until we 
could study further such issues as mili- 
tary problems in the light of today’s 
world. Rejection of the bill would not 
work a great hardship on the people of 
Alaska. The Federal Government has 
already, through its spending, given to 
Alaska more than two-thirds of its 
financial income. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. This afternoon, in my 
own remarks on this issue, I mentioned 
the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia was a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. May I ask 
the Senator from Georgia how long he 
has been on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been on the 
Armed Services Committee since the 
committee was created. Prior to that 
time I served on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, which was one of the predecessor 
committees. 

Mr. BUSH. I made the statement, 
and I should like to have the Senator 
from Georgia confirm it, that it strikes 
me as perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
any real security advantage to the 
United States could be derived from the 
admission of Alaska as a State. The 
senior Senator from Georgia, who is 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], who is one of 
the most active members of that com- 
mittee, and the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who is the next 
ranking Democratic member of the com- 
mittee after the Chairman, are convinced 
that the admission of Alaska would in 
no way improve the security of the 
United States. I should like to ask the 
Senator, before he concludes, to com- 
ment on that situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I just 
said that, in my opinion, it might handi- 
cap us in defending the United States 
to admit Alaska as a State and vest in 
the State power the Federal Government 
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now has in the Territory, when the Terri- 
tory is so far removed from the mainland 
and is so close to the Russian border. 
States still have some rights, and if 
Alaska were admitted as a State, it could 
militate against the defense of the other 
43 States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My concern with the 
bill is section 10, which has already been 
discussed. The Senator from Georgia 
has not discussed it. I visualize the pos- 
sible development of a situation which 
would weaken the defense of our country 
if certain contingencies happened. 

As appears on page 104 of the hearings, 
General Twining insisted that there be 
included in the bill section 10. In ef- 
fect, he said that we cannot be circum- 
scribed in the exercise of military powers 
in this potential State as we are in exist- 
ing States. Therefore, the Department 
of the Interior, supported by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, insisted that for special 
defense purposes the President of the 
United States should be vested with the 
power to withdraw from statehood areas 
of land not to exceede 276,000 square 
miles. 

If it should happen that section 10 
should be declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, and the other portions of the bill 
should be held to be valid, in such an 
event all of the land would be placed 
within the jurisdiction of the new State 
of Alaska, and none of the military pow- 
ers requested by General Twining would 
be vested in the Department of Defense. 

I have dictated a letter to General 
Twining this afternoon. Whether I 
shall £t an answer before the vote is cast 
I do not know. I have asked General 
Twining, in the face of the fact that he 
related his support of the bill to the 
assumption that in the hands of the 
Commander in Chief there would be the 
power to withdraw one-half of the Ter- 
ritory, what his position would be if the 
Court should declare that section to be 
invalid. I visualize the possibility that 
we shall have the objective of the De- 
partment of Defense completely nulli- 
fied in the event the Supreme Court 
should declare section 10 to be invalid. 

Mr.RUSSELL. As the Court well may 
d>clare. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] expressed the 
opinion that in his judgment section 10 
is invalid. Based upon my study of the 
section, I would have to distort my hon- 
est judgment to say that section 10 is 
constitutional. The Supreme Court has 
clearly stated that we cannot create a 
State and attach to statehood conditions 
related to State sovereignty. We cannot 
declare by Congressional act that there 
shall be 550,000 square miles in a State, 
and then by Presidential proclamation 
or Executive order tale from a sovereign 
State one-half of its territory, 

This is a rather bold statement to 
make, I understand that the statement 
of the Senator from Kentucky was bold. 
But if I must make a statement, to be 
honest with myself, I have to say that 
section 10 is in clear contravention of 
the Constitution and previous decisions 
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rendered by the Supreme Court on that 
subject. 

To strengthen my argument, I insist 
that was why the committee placed the 
last section in the bill, which provides 
that if one section is declared to be un- 
constitutional the remaining sections 
shall continue to be valid. If section 10 
should be declared to be unconstitu- 
tional and the rest of the bill held to 
be valid, the substance of the grant 
would be changed. That which the De- 
partment of Defense wanted for the pro- 
tection of the United States would be 
gone. 

Those are my views on this matter 
based upon my study of the decisions 
and of the Constitution. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia his views of the defense pos- 
ture of our country in the face of what 
General Twining said, that for defense 
purposes we should limit the area, and 
if we do not limit the area we should 
reserve to the President the right to 
withdraw an area if and when special 
defense purposes required such action. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this is 
not a new question. The relationship 
of the status of Alaska to the defense 
of the United States has been before 
the committees of the Congress time and 
time again. The Department of Defense 
has generally taken the position that it 
was opposed to statehood for Alaska if 
that would have the effect of diminishing 
the authority which it could exercise 
over a great portion of the Territory 
under its present Territorial status. 

It was true in the last Democratic 
administration and it is true today that 
the military men feel a situation could 
arise whereby they would be handi- 
capped in defending the United States 
from an attack launched through 
Alaska if Alaska were a State rather 
than a Territory. That of course 
brought forth section 10, to which the 
Senator from Ohio has referred. In an 
effort to eliminate the grave doubts of 
those who are charged with the top re- 
sponsibility for the national defense the 
section was placed in the bill, so as to 
give the President—or to attempt to 
give the President—under a certain set 
of facts, the power to withdraw certain 
land from Alaska. I have the gravest 
doubt about the constitutionality of 
such a provision. We do not have such 
a thing as half in and half out state- 
hood. Either a State is a State of the 
Union enjoying every right of every 
other State, or it is a Territory and is 
controlled by the acts of the Congress 
of the United States relating to Terri- 
torial government. 

From my knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion and the requirements of the defense 
of the United States which might attach 
to the situation in Alaska, I would be 
unwilling to commit the security of my 
country to such a provision of the bill. 
That is another reason why I shall vote 
against the bill. That is another reason 
why I shall support the motion soon to 
be made by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. A number of our col- 
leagues seem to be of the belief that the 
invalidation of section 10 would mean 
nothing. Certain members do not rec- 
ognize that the substance of the grant 
would be changed. If section 10 did not 
have a relation to the substance, then 
its invalidation would be meaningless. 
But the moment section 10 is invalidated, 
we shall have granted by the passage of 
the bill something we did not intend to 
grant. That is a feature of alarm I have 
concerning the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what could be 
a great impediment to the successful de- 
fense of the United States. 

Mr. President, I feel very deeply that 
the Congress of the United States will 
commit a very grievous error if we pass 
this bill in the light of the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I call 
up the motion I have submitted, and ask 
that it be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] proposes 
the following motion: 

I move that the pending bill, H. R. 7999, 
be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and that the committee be directed 
be report it back to the Senate within 30 

ays. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
motion pertains to the identical question 
which was discussed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] at the conclud- 
ing part of his remarks—particularly 
with reference to his colloquy with the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

I feel that this is such a vital matter, 
and of such deep concern to so many, 
beginning with the President of the 
United States—and I shall quote from 
his budget message—that I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield for a 
quorum call without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the Stennis motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the acting 
majority leader. 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear 
at the beginning that it may require 
some time to discuss this motion. The 
time required will depend upon the at- 
tendance of Senators. It will not require 
long to make the points. 
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Several Senators have been vitally 
concerned about this question. The fur- 
ther they go into it the more concerned 
they are. I think perhaps a number 
of Senators will have something to say 
on the subject. 

This is a simple motion, not to recom- 
mit, but to refer the bill to the Armed 
Services Committee with instructions to 
report it back to the Senate within 30 
days. 

The sole purpose of referring the bill 
to the Armed Services Committee is to 
allow an opportunity to ascertain just 
what is involved in the very vital mili- 
tary question and national defense prob- 
lem concerning the area which is now 
the Territory of Alaska. 

I wish to open my remarks by calling 
a most distinguished and competent wit- 
ness, none other than the President of 
the United States. This is not some- 
thing he said years ago, but something 
he said in his budget message for the 
fiscal year 1958, on January 16, 1957, as 
found on page 21: 

I also recommend the cnactment of legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii into the Union as 
a State, and that, subject to the area limi- 
tations and other safeguards for the conduct 
of defense activities so vitally necessary to 
our national security, statehood also be con- 
ferred upon Alaska, 


The recommendation for statehood is 
preceded by language as strong as I be- 
lieve could have been employed—and the 
President is not given to using useless or 
idle words. He says “subject to the area 
limitations and other safeguards for the 
conduct of defense activities so vitally 
necessary to our national defense.” 

The entire recommendation of the 
President of the United States as to the 
Alaska statehood bill is bottomed on 
certain limitations. This proposal was 
considered by the committee which con- 
sidered the statehood bill. It has not 
been considered by the Armed Services 
Committee or any other committee 
charged with special knowledge or spe- 
cial responsibility for making a recom- 
mendation on this particular vital point. 

Perhaps I should further preface my 
remarks by saying that my remarks are 
based mainly on the premise that section 
10 of the bill is invalid and unconstitu- 
tional, and will not be allowed to stand. 
I believe that most of us who have looked 
into that question are fully satisfied that 
it is inescapable, both in law and in logic, 
that such will necessarily be the fate of 
section 10. 

The bill is drawn with the idea that 
either section 10 or some other section 
will meet such a fate, because there is an 
express provision that if any part of the 
bill shall be declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, the rest of it, if otherwise con- 
stitutional, shall be considered to be 
valid and effective. It may be that that 
clause would save the bill. There is 
authority for the position that when a 
clause of that kind is written into legis- 
lation it is considered to be so vital and 
such an essential part of the law that the 
act itself could not possibly stand with- 
out it, and therefore, if the clause were 
held to be invalid, the court would strike 
down the entire act. However, I assume 
that the act will stand even if the clause 
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is declared to be invalid. Therefore, if 
the bill passes, the situation we will meet 
is that title 10 will be struck down by 
the court. It seems to me the court will 
have to do that because it has so plainly 
and explicitly laid down the rule to 
which I have previously referred. That 
point was covered in the debates last 
week. Perhaps some of the Senators 
who are present now could not be pres- 
ent during those debates, particularly 
when the Oklahoma case was discussed. 
‘Therefore I should like to read one para- 
graph from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Oklahoma case, written by 
Mr. Justice Lurton. 

Oklahoma had been admitted to the 
Union with the condition or limitation 
that the capital of the State should be 
located at Guthrie, Oklahoma, until a 
certain date. The Legislature of the 
State ignored that limitation and relo- 
cated the capital. The action was con- 
tested and went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The Court struck 
down the limitation. This is the lan- 
guage in the case: 

When a new State is admitted into the 
Union it is so admitted with all of the 
powers of sovereignty and jurisdiction which 
pertain to the original States and that such 
powers may not be constitutionally dimin- 
ished, impaired or shorn away by any con- 
ditions, compacts or stipulations embraced 
in the act under which the new State came 
into the Union, which would not be valid 
and effectual if the subject of Congressional 
legislation after admission. 


Does any Senator believe the Federal 
Government could take half the area 
of the State of Connecticut or of the 
State of New York or the State of Ala- 
bama or the State of California or the 
State of Arizona, and withdraw that 
area temporarily from the jurisdiction 
of the State, or withdraw any other 
essential power of any of those States? 
Of course not. Here is a ruling of the 
Supreme Court which holds clear as a 
bell that Congress either cedes territory 
to a State or reserves it. It cannot im- 
pose limitations or conditions on a new 
State coming into the Union, any more 
than it can on a State that is already 
in the Union. 

That is the terrific impact of logic 
and law with reference to section 10. 
It cannot possibly stand. What are we 
going to do about it? Frankly, it seems 
it is impossible to add to the bill any 
kind of amendment. I could not possibly 
prepare a substitute to offer for section 
10. I doubt that any Senator could offer 
an amendment to the section. 

The only way to get at the merits of 
the matter is to send the bill to a com- 
mittee which is versed in the subject 
matter and can hear the testimony and 
even get a further statement from the 
President of the United States, if neces- 
sary, and from the military officials. 

We have already a statement by one of 
the high military officials with reference 
to section 10. I refer Senators to the 
solemn hearings of the committee which 
handled the bill. At page 104 of the 
hearings General Twining said: 

It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense that these lands in the north and west 
of Alaska form an outpost so vital to the 
defense of our country that the power to vest 
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their exclusive control in the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be left in the hands of the 
Commander in Chief. 


How are we going to get around words 
like that? They tie in exactly with the 
words of the President of the United 
States, a great military expert in his own 
right. I quote further from General 
Twining; 

They are, for the most part, wilderness 
lands of great expanse, with sparse popula- 
tion and poor communications, all factors 
which, from the defense standpoint, make 
the right to discretionary Federal control ad- 
visable, This is an area of the United States 
which is closest to Russia—and to the very 
considerable military installations she has 
developed in Siberia. : 


There has not been much said about 
that during the debate. How far is it to 
Siberia? Approximately 20 miles across 
the water to the boundary line with Rus- 
sia, upon which, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has said in open 
hearing, “the very considerable military 
installations” of Russia have been 
developed. 

In the same statement, General Twin- 
ing said that its control was a vital neces- 
sity to the defense of our country. 

How can we ignore testimony like that? 
How can we ignore requests like this 
from the President of the United States. 
There is no controversy about these facts. 
There is no question about what the 
opinion of these menis. It is said on the 
side that somebody perhaps did not mean 
this, that, or the other thing, or that they 
cannot see this, that, or the other thing. 
The fact remains that these statements 
are not contradicted. 

What is the legislative process? The 
only argument that can be made against 
the motion is that we wish to pass the bill 
by July 3. Is that a legislator’s argu- 
ment in keeping with the gravity of the 
subject matter with which we are deal- 
ing? We are dealing with the national 
defense of our country and with pouring 
untold billions of dollars into our na- 
tional defense program, Lundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of that expenditure go- 
ing into the very area we are now dis- 
cussing, the Territory of Alaska. Still, 
it is said, we cannot take a few days to 
go into the matter to determine what the 
real situation is. 

I do not know what the answer might 
be. I do not know what the committee 
would recommend. It seems that it 
would be better from the military stand- 
point to leave that area out altogether. 
Certainly something should be done 
other than what section 10 attempts to 
do and does in such a way that it cannot 
validly stand. 

I emphasize again that the motion 
would result in the bill technically being 
placed back on the Senate Calendar 
certainly within 30 days at the ut- 
most, and there would be no attempt by 
the author of the motion to hold it back 
except for the necessary time in getting 
to the heart and the vital parts of the 
matter. 

I do not wish further to detain the 
Senate in the consideration of this vital 
point. There is no doubt in my mind 
that if the matter were presented to the 
membership in a clearly understandable 
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manner, a majority would vote to look 
further into this question. I have pre- 
sented my argument on the merits of 
the motion. I may do so again at any 
time when I can get the attention of more 
Members of the Senate than are present 
in the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright 


Allott Goldwater Morton 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Revercomb 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Langer Symington 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Thye 
Douglas Mansfield Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa, Williams 
Ellender McClellan Young 
Ervin McNamara 

Frear Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3342) to continue the 
special milk program for children in the 
interest of improved nutrition by fos- 
tering the consumption of fluid milk in 
the schools, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] to 
refer the bill to the Committee on 
Armed Services, with instructions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
suggest that all Members remain on the 
floor as much as possible. 

The pending question, as in the case 
of other questions, is very important. 
The sponsors of the pending motion are 
entitled to have it considered carefully; 
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and it will be in the best interests of all 
concerned if throughout the debate 
there is a reasonable attendance of 
Senators. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, anent 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
acting majority leader, I should like to 
state that the pending question is on 
agreeing to a motion to refer the bill to 
the Armed Services Committee, with in- 
structions to report it within 30 days. 

The purpose of the motion is to enable 
the Armed Services Committee to con- 
sider particularly the purposes covered 
by section 10 of the bill, which authorizes 
the President to establish a military 
reservation. 

Let me say that I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], who now has the floor, and will 
speak on the pending motion, will be fol- 
lowed by a number of other Senators, 
including the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLu], and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER]. 


ONE DAY UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
week ago last Thursday, the United 
States Steel Corp. issued a statement to 
the effect that ii was “studying” the 
question of a price rise. Up to that time, 
the fact that steel prices would go up on 
July 1 had been accepted by the business 
community as simply a foregone conclu- 
sion. There has been no further indica- 
tion of what conclusion the corporation 
has come to as a result of this reap- 
praisal. There are, however, a few straws 
in the wind; and they are not reassuring. 
One small producer, Alan Wood Steel Co., 
has already announced a $6 a ton price 
increase. Noting a rise in steel securities 
on the stock market during last week, 
the New York Times on Friday com- 
mented: 

All the major steels showed strength. 
United States Steel said it had not decided 
on a July price increase. Even so, Wall Street 
was pretty sure one was in the works. 


That was on June 27, 1958. The Wall 
Street Journal of today, June 30, states 
categorically that— 

Some time during the third quarter, steel 
prices are going up. It is inevitable, pro- 
ducers say, despite the current stalling. 


If the steel companies raise their prices, 
they will be doing so at a serious period in 
our national life. There are grounds 
for believing that the economy hangs in 
a state of balance between a continuation 
of the recession on the one hand and re- 
covery on the other. Among the favor- 
able factors are the way in which retail 
sales have continued to hold up, the high 
levels of consumer income, a large vol- 
ume of savings, and the sustained high 
level of construction activity. 

Among the unfavorable factors are the 
downward revision in the forecasts of 
expenditures by business for new plant 
and equipment, the depressed levels of 
demand for most consumer durable 
goods, and particularly the uncertainty 
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surrounding the future prospects of the 
automobile industry. In its issue of 
June 21 Business Week reports pessi- 
mism among auto dealers concerning 
prospects for the 1959 models. 

Considering the past behavior of the 
automobile companies, and also consid- 
ering the fact that one of them is al- 
ready in the red, and another is mak- 
ing only very modest profits, the only 
reasonable expectation is that a steel 
price increased will be passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices 
for automobiles. Such an action can 
hardly be expected to improve the sales 
prospects for the 1959 models. Like- 
wise, it will not improve sales prospects 
for household appliances, for machinery 
and equipment, and for most of the 
durable goods industries in which the 
recession is centered. 

Mr. President, since June 13 I have 
been rising every day on the Senate 
floor to address myself to the conse- 
quences of a steel price increase at the 
present time. An increase in the price 
of the Nation’s basic raw material is 
unfortunate at any time. An increase 
coming at this particular moment, when, 
in the words of yesterday’s New York 
‘Times, the economy is in a critical period 
in which the chips will be down, may be 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

Mr. President, tomorrow may come 
and go with no announcement of a price 
advance. To draw comfort from that 
fact, however, may prove to be wishful 
thinking. The absence of a price in- 
crease on July 1 does not mean that one 
cannot come on any day thereafter. 
The steel companies might for one rea- 
son or another wish to postpone their 
action for a few weeks—perhaps until 
the Congress is no longer in session. 
Instead of an outright increase in the 
base prices, the steel companies might 
seek to accomplish the same objective 
by indirect means such as revising up- 
ward the extra charges, changing prod- 
uct classifications, and so on. They 
might make the advance on a staggered 
basis, with one product quietly increased 
one day, another the next, and so on. 

But no matter when it is done or how 
it is done, the effect will be the same. 
If the steel companies do raise their 
prices, they will have to bear the respon- 
sibility for their action at a critical pe- 
riod in our national life. 

Mr. President, since June 13 I have 
been urging President Eisenhower to 
take steps to avert any steel price in- 
crease. Obviously, nothing further can 
be done, because only 1 day remains 
before July 1. Regardless of what does 
or does not take place tomorrow, I still 
urge the President to take positive ac- 
tion as quickly as possible to prevent any 
impending increase. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION OF SU- 
PREME COURT JURISDICTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Wichita 
Eagle an editorial expressing opposition 
to a bill pending on the Senate calendar 
which would limit actions that could be 
taken by the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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It seems to me this editorial discusses 
in a very intelligent manner the points 
of opposition to the bill. 

Those of us who remember back some 
years ago are reminded of the time when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to 
pack the Supreme Court. Experience 
and history have verified the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt was mistaken. 

It seems to me that Congressional ac- 
tion to limit the jurisdiction of the court 
at that time would have been a serious 
mistake, and it is action, in my opinion, 
that should not be taken lightly at the 
present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Britt WOULD UNDERMINE COURT 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in Wash- 
ington a few days ago approved a bill that 
would curb the decisions of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in some ways. 

The measure is the former Jenner Dill 
but it was changed so drastically in com- 
mittee that it bears little resemblance to 
the original proposals by Senator JENNER 
which would have cut sharply into the 
powers of the courts and would have left 
some very serious voids in American justice. 

The bill as now awaiting action of the 
Senate floor—which appears unlikely at this 
time—provides four major things: 

First, that any Congressional committee 
can ask any question it likes and cite a wit- 
ness in contempt of Congress for refusing 
to answer—whether the question is perti- 
nent to the committee’s investigation or 
not. This would give a “blank check” to 
committees to ask anyone anything. 

Second, that the Supreme Court could 
not hear appeals from denials by States of 
licenses to practice law even though such 
denials would violate the United States 
Constitution. 

Third, that States shall have the right to 
prosecute persons for subversion against the 
United States, thus countermanding the 
high court’s decision that Federal anti-sub- 
versive laws are paramount and take 
precedence. 

Fourth, that advocacy alone of overthrow 
of the Government—for instance, even a 
casual remark to a friend—shall be prose- 
cuted as a crime, even though there is no 
clear and present danger that the re- 
mark will result in action. 

The bill, if enacted, would undermine to 
a considerable degree the separation of pow- 
ers between the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government. The 
Supreme Court has acted to protect indi- 
viduals against unjust and capricious prose- 
cutions by Congress, the States, and has 
clarified the right of a man to air his views 
ONS unreasonable application of penal- 

es. 

This is a bad bill and should not be 
passed, 


PROPOSED BILATERAL AGREEMENT 
FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF JAPAN CONCERNING 
CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in ac- 

cordance with section 123c of the Atomic 

Energy Act of 1954, the President has 

Submitted to the Congress a proposed 

bilateral agreement, dated June 16, 1958, 

for cooperation between the United 

States and the Government of Japan 

concerning civil uses of atomic energy. 
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This agreement incorporates and su- 
persedes the agreement between the two 
Governments for cooperation, which be- 
came effective on December 27, 1955, and 
will remain in force for a period of 10 
years. The new agreement will broaden 
the scope of cooperation by providing for 
cooperation on matters relating to the 
development, design, construction, op- 
eration, and use of experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reac- 
tors, as well as research reactors; by 
providing for cooperation on health and 
safety problems related to the operation 
and use of such reactors; and by provid- 
ing for cooperation in the use of radio- 
active isotopes and radiation in physical 
and biological research, medical therapy, 
agriculture, and industry. No restricted 
data will be exchanged under the agree- 
ment. 

It seems particularly appropriate, Mr. 
President, that the United States and 
Japan should conclude such an agree- 
ment for cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. It represents an- 
other and important step in the advance- 
ment of this Nation’s atoms-for-peace 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the following documents: 

First. A letter dated June 16, 1958 from 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy ex- 
plaining the proposed agreement, 

Second. A letter from Chairman 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the President, dated May 8, 1958. 
1958. 

Third. A letter from the President to 
Chairman Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, dated May 19, 1958. 

Fourth. A copy of the proposed agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and agreement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 

Commission, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1950. 
Hon. Cart T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Drar Mr. DurHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is submitted with this let- 
ter: 

1. Three copies of an agreement for co- 
operation with the Government of Japan. 

2. Three copies of a letter from the Com- 
mission to the President recommending ap- 
proval of the proposed agreement. 

3. Three copies of a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Commission approving the agree- 
ment, containing his determination that it 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security; and his authorization to execute the 
proposed agreement. 

The agreement for cooperation submitted 
with this letter will incorporate and super- 
sede the Agreement for Cooperation Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy which 
entered into force on December 27, 1955, be- 
tween the 2 Governments, and will remain 
in force for a period of 10 years. The new 
agreement will broaden the scope of co- 
operation by providing for cooperation on 
matters relating to the development, design, 
construction, operation, and use of experi- 
mental power, demonstration power and pow- 
er reactors, as well as research reactors; by 
providing for cooperation on health and 
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safety problems related to the operation and 
use of such reactors; and by providing for 
cooperation in the use of radioactive isotopes 
and radiation in physical and biological re- 
search, medical therapy, agricultural and in- 
dustry. No restricted data will be exchanged 
under the agreement. 

Article V will permit the transfer of limited 
amounts of special nuclear materials, namely 
U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for defined re- 
search projects related to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Article VII of the agreement will permit 
the Commission to sell or lease, as may be 
agreed, to the Government of Japan, urani- 
um enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
in the isotope U-235, except as noted below, 
in such quantities as may be agreed, for 
fueling defined reactor projects in Japan; 
provided, however, that the net amount of 
any uranium sold or leased during the period 
of the agreement does not exceed 2,700 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235. The Commis- 
sion, at its discretion may make a portion of 
the foregoing 2,700 kilograms available as 
material enriched up to 90 percent for use 
in a materials-testing reactor capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium. 

The Government of Japan plans to utilize 
the U-235 to be transferred for use as fuel 
in several research reactors, 1 of which is 
presently being constructed in Japan under 
contract with an American firm, 3 experi- 
mental power reactors, and a full-scale power 
reactor. Fuel has already been made avail- 
able to the Government of Japan under the 
Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy, which entered into 
force on December 27, 1955, for use as fuel 
in a research reactor which was constructed 
by an American firm and commenced oper- 
ating in August 1957. 

The quantity of uranium enriched In the 
isotope U—235 transferred to the Government 
of Japan for use as fuel in reactors will not 
at any time be in excess of the amount of 
material necessary for the full loading of 
each defined reactor project plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the reac- 
tor or reactors while replaced fuel elements 
are radioactively cooling or in transit, or, 
subject to Commission approval, are being 
reprocessed in Japan. The agreement would 
permit the retention by the Government of 
Japan of (1) special nuclear material pro- 
duced in reactors fueled with materials pur- 
chased from the United States and (2) special 
nuclear material produced in fuel leased from 
the United States, for use in its program for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The agreement provides that when any 
source or special nuclear material received 
from the United States requires reprocessing, 
such reprocessing will be performed either in 
Commission facilities or in facilities accept- 
able to the Commission. In addition, article 
IX of the agreement incorporates provisions 
which are designed to minimize the possi- 
bility that material or equipment trans- 
ferred under the agreement will be diverted 
to nonpeaceful uses. In article XI the par- 
ties affirm their common interest in making 
mutually satisfactory arrangements to avail 
themselves, as soon as practicable, of the 
facilities and services to be made available 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and to this end express their willingness to 
reappraise the agreement in the light of this 
common interest, upon the request of either 
party. 

The agreement will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged written 
notification that their respective statutory 
and constitutional requirements have been 
fulfilled. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 


1958 
Mar 8, 1958. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Japan Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy, and authorize its execution. 

The proposed agreement has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and is, in the opinion of the Commission, an 
important and desirable step in advancing 
the development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in Japan in accordance with 
the policy you have established. It will 
dncorporate and supersede the Agreement for 
Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy, which entered into force on Decem- 
ber 27, 1955, between the two Governments. 
The new agreement, which will extend for 
a@ period of 10 years, will broaden the scope 
of cooperation between Japan and the United 
States in fields related to the peaceful utili- 
zation of atomic energy by providing for 
cooperation on matters relating to the de- 
velopment, design, construction, operation, 
and use of experimental power, demonstra- 
tion power, and power reactors, as well as 
research reactors. It is expected that the 
parties will exchange information in other 
unclassified areas, including health and 
safety problems, related to the operation and 
use of such reactors, and the use of radio- 
active isotopes and radiation in physical and 
biological research, medical therapy, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Japan, if it desires to do so, may engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search, experimental power, demonstration 
power, and power reactors, and private in- 
dustry in the United States will be able, 
under this agreement, to render other as- 
sistance to Japan. The agreement contains 
all the guaranties prescribed by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. - No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
the agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commission 
to sell or lease, as may be agreed, to the 
Government of Japan, uranium enriched up 
to a maximum of 20 percent in the isotope 
U-—235, except as noted below, in such quanti- 
ties as may be agreed, for fueling defined 
reactor projects in Japan; provided, however, 
that the net amount of any uranium sold or 
leased during the period of the agreement 
does not exceed 2,700 kilograms of contained 
U-235. The Commission, at its discretion, 
may make a portion of the foregoing 2,700 
kilograms available as material enriched up 
to 90 percent for use in a materials testing 
reactor capable of operating with a fuel load 
not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 
in uranium. 

The Government of Japan plans to utilize 
the U-235, to be transferred, for fueling sey- 
eral research reactors, one of which is pres- 
ently under construction in Japan, three 
experimental power reactors, and a full-scale 
power reactor. Fuel has already been made 
available to the Government of Japan, under 
the Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, which came into 
force on December 27, 1955, for use as fuel in 
a research reactor which commenced oper- 
ating in August 1957. 

The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Government 
of Japan for use as fuel in reactors will not 
at any time be in excess of the amount of 
material necessary for the full loading of each 
defined reactor project plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, is necessary to permit the efficient and 
continuous operation of the reactor or reac- 
tors while replaced fuel elements are radio- 
actively cooling or in transit, or subject to 
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Commission approval, are being reprocessed 
in Japan. The agreement would permit the 
retention by the Government of Japan of 
(1) special nuclear material produced in re- 
actors fueled with materials purchased from 
the United States, and (2) special nuclear 
material produced in fuel leased from the 
United States, for use in its program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear material, namely U-235, U-233, and 
plutonium, for defined research projects re- 
lated to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Article VII of the agreement provides that 
when any source or special nuclear material 
received from the United States requires re- 
processing, such reprocessing will be per- 
formed either in Commission facilities or in 
facilities acceptable to the Commission. In 
addition, article IX of the agreement incor- 
porates provisions which are designed to min- 
imize the possibility that material or equip- 
ment transferred under the agreement will 
be diverted to nonpeaceful uses. 

In article XI the parties affirm their com- 
mon interest in making mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangements to avail themselves, as 
soon as practicable, of the facilities and serv- 
ices to be made available by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, and to this end 
agree to consult with each other, upon the 
request of either party, to determine in what 
respects and to what extent they desire to 
arrange for the administration by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency for those 
conditions, controls, and safeguards, includ- 
ing those relating to health and safety stand- 
ards, required by the agency in connection 
with similar assistance rendered to a cooper- 
ating nation under the aegis of the agency. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Japan and placed before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

Respectfully, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 


— 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of May 8, 
1958, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve the proposed Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Japan Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and authorize its 
execution. 

The proposed agreement, negotiated pur- 
suant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, is an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Japan, has been 
reviewed. It will incorporate and supersede 
the Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, which entered 
into force on December 27, 1955, between the 
two Governments. The new agreement, 
which will extend for a period of 10 years, 
will broaden the scope of cooperation be- 
tween Japan and the United States in fields 
related to the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy by providing for cooperation on mat- 
ters relating to the development, design, con- 
struction, operation, and use of experimental 
power, demonstration of power and power 
reactors, as well as research reactors. It is 
expected that the parties will exchange in- 
formation in other unclassified areas, includ- 
ing health and safety problems, related to the 
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operation and use of such reactors, and the 
use of radioactive isotopes and radiation in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

Japan, if it desires to do so, may engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search, experimental power, demonstration 
power, and power reactors, and private in- 
dustry in the United States will be able, 
under the agreement, to render other assist- 
ance to Japan. The agreement contains all 
of the guaranties prescribed by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
this agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commis- 
sion to sell or lease, as may be agreed, to the 
Government of Japan, uranium enriched up 
to a maximum of 20 percent in the isotope 
U-235, except as noted below, for fueling 
defined reactor projects in Japan; provided, 
however, that the net amount of any ura- 
nium sold or leased during the period of the 
agreement does not exceed 2,700 kilograms 
of contained U-235. The Commission, at its 
discretion, may make a portion of the fore- 
going 2,700 kilograms available as material 
enriched up to 90 percent for use in a ma- 
terials testing reactor capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilograms of 
contained U-—235 in uranium. 

The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Government 
of Japan for use as fuel in reactors will not 
at any time be in excess of the amount of 
material necessary for the full loading of 
each defined reactor project plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the reac- 
tor or reactors while replaced fuel elements 
are radioactively cooling or in transit, or, sub- 
ject to Commission approval, are being re- 
processed in Japan. The agreement would 
permit the retention by the Government of 
Japan of (1) special nuclear material pro- 
duced in reactors fueled with materials pur- 
chased from the United States, and (2) spe- 
cial nuclear material produced in fuel leased 
from the United States, for use in its program 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear material, namely U-235, U-233, and 
plutonium, for defined research projects re- 
lated to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and article VII provides that when any source 
or special nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such re- 
processing will be performed either in Com- 
mission facilities or in facilities acceptable 
to the Commission. In addition, article IX 
of the agreement incorporates provisions 
which are designed to minimize the possi- 
bility that material or equipment transferred 
under the agreement will be diverted to non- 
peaceful purposes. 

In article XI the parties affirm their com- 
mon interest in making mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangements to avail themselves, as 
soon as practicable, of the facilities and serv- 
ices to be made available by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and to this end agree 
to consult with each other, upon request of 
either party, to determine in what respects 
and to what extent they desire to arrange for 
the administration by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency for those conditions, 
controls, and safeguards, including those re- 
lating to health and safety standards, 
required by the Agency in connection with 
similar assistance rendered to a cooperating 
nation under the aegis of the Agency. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby (1) determine 
that the performance of the proposed agree- 
ment will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
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and security of the United States; (2) ap- 
prove the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Japan enclosed with your letter; and (3) 
authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States of America by appropriate authorities 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of State. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 
CONCERNING CIVIL Uses OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Japan, on November 14, 1955, signed an 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Japan Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy; and 

Whereas the Government of Japan has 
advised the Government of the United States 
of America of its desire to pursue a re- 
search and development program looking 
toward the realization of peaceful and 
humanitarian uses of atomic energy includ- 
ing the design, construction, and operation 
of power-producing reactors; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America desires to cooperate with 
the Government of Japan in such a program 
as hereinafter provided; and 

Whereas the parties desire to supersede 
the Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Japan Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, signed on No- 
vember 14, 1955, with this agreement which 
includes the new areas of cooperation; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


A. The Agreement for Cooperation Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Japan 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, 
signed on November 14, 1955, is superseded 
in its entirety on the day this agreement 
enters into force. 

B. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
10 years, 

ARTICLE It 

A. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall assist 
each other in the achievement of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 

B. Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no ma- 
terials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred, and no services shall be fur- 
nished, under this agreement, if the transfer 
of any such material or equipment and de- 
vices or the furnishing of any such service 
involves the communication of restricted 
data. 

C. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the par- 
ties are not permitted to communicate be- 
cause the information is privately owned or 
has been received from another Government, 

ARTICLE IT 

Subject to the provisions of article II, un- 
classified information including information 
in the specific fields set out below shall be 

between the parties with respect 
to the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful uses, including research and development 
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relating to such uses, and problems of health 
and safety connected therewith: 

(a) The development, design, construction, 
operation, and use of research, demonstra- 
tion power, experimental power, and power 
reactors; 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research, demon- 
stration power, experimental power, and 
power reactors; 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 


ARTICLE IV 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and de- 
vices, exchanged or transferred between the 
parties under this agreement, shall be the 
responsibility of the party receiving it, and 
the other party does not warrant the accuracy 
or completeness of such information and 
does not warrant the suitability of such in- 
formation, materials, equipment, and devices 
for any particular use or application, 


ARTICLE V 
A. Research materials 


Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy as provided by 
article III and under the limitations set 
forth in article II, including source ma- 
terials, special nuclear materials, byproduct 
material, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes, will be exchanged for research pur- 
poses in such quantities and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed when 
such materials are not available commer- 
cially. In no case, however, shall the quantity 
of special nuclear materials under the juris- 
diction of either party, by reason of trans- 
fer under this article, be, at any one time, 
in excess of 100 grams of contained U-235, 
10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams of 
U-233. 

B. Research facilities 


Subject to the provisions of article II, and 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed, and to the extent as may be agreed, 
specialized research facilities and reactor ma- 
terials testing facilities of the parties shall 
be made available for mutual use consistent 
with the limits of space, facilities, and per- 
sonnel conveniently available, when such 
facilities are not commercially available, 


ARTICLE VI 


With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in article 
III, it is understood that the Government of 
the United States of America or the Govern- 
ment of Japan will permit persons under its 
own jurisdiction to make arrangements to 
transfer and export materials, including 
equipment and devices, to, and to perform 
services for, the other Government and such 
persons under its jurisdiction as are author- 
ized by the other Government to receive and 

such materials and utilize such serv- 
ices, subject to (a) the limitations in article 
II; (b) applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 


ARTICLE VIT 


A. The United States Commission will sell 
or lease, as may be agreed, to the Govern- 
ment of Japan uranium enriched up to 20 
percent in the isotope U-—235, except as oth- 
erwise provided in paragraph C of this arti- 
cle, in such quantities as may be agreed, in 
accordance with the terms, conditions, and 
delivery schedules set forth in contracts, for 
fueling defined research, experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactors 
which the Government of Japan, in con- 
sultation with the United States Commis- 
sion, decides to construct or authorize pri- 
vate organizations to construct in Japan and 
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for experiments required in relation thereto; 
provided, however, that the net amount of 
any uranium sold or leased hereunder dur- 
ing the period of this agreement shall not 
exceed 2,700 kilograms of contained U-235. 
This net amount shall be the gross quantity 
of contained U-235 in uranium sold or leased 
to the Government of Japan during the pe- 
riod of this agreement less the quantity of 
contained U-235 in recoverable uranium 
which has been resold or otherwise returned 
to the Government of the United States of 
America during the period of this agreement 
or transferred to any other nation or inter- 
national organization with the approval of 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

B. Within the limitations contained in 
paragraph A of this article, the quantity of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 trans- 
ferred by the United States Commission 
under this article and in the custody of the 
Government of Japan shall not at any time 
be in excess of the amount of material nec- 
essary for the full loading of each defined 
reactor project which the Government of 
Japan or persons under its jurisdiction de- 
cide to construct and fuel with United States 
fuel, as provided herein, plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the United 
States Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of 
such reactor or reactors while replaced fuel 
elements are radioactively cooling or in 
transit, or, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph E, are being reprocessed in Japan, it 
being the intent of the United States Com- 
mission to make possible the maximum use- 
fulness of the material so transferred. 

C. The United States Commission may, up- 
on request and in its discretion, make a por- 
tion of the foregoing special nuclear mate- 
rial available as material enriched up to 90 
percent for use in a materials testing reac- 
tor, capable of operating with a fuel load not 
to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in 
uranium. 

D. It is understood and agreed that al- 
though the Government of Japan may dis- 
tribute uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 to authorized users in Japan, the 
Government of Japan will retain title to any 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
which is purchased from the United States 
Commission at least until such time as pri- 
vate users in the United States of America 
are permitted to acquire title in the United 
States of America to uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235. 

E. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States of America requires reproc- 
essing, such reprocessing shall be performed 
at the discretion of the United States Com- 
mission in either United States Commis- 
sion facilities or facilities acceptable to the 
United States Commission, on terms and 
conditions to be later agreed; and it is 
understood, except as may be otherwise 
agreed, that the form and content of any 
irradiated fuel elements shall not be altered 
after their removal from the reactor and 
prior to delivery to the United States Com- 
mission or the facilities acceptable to the 
United States Commission for reprocessing. 

F. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial not owned by the Government of the 
United States of America produced in re- 
actors fueled with materials obtained from 
the United States of America which is in 
excess of the need of Japan for such ma- 
terial in its program for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, the Government of the 
United States of America shall have and is 
hereby granted (a) a first option to pur- 
chase such material at prices then prevail- 
ing in the United States of America for 
special nuclear material produced in re- 
actors which are fueled pursuant to the 
terms of an agreement for cooperation with 
the Government of the United States of 
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America, and (b) the right to approve the 
transfer of such material to any other na- 
tion or international organization in the 
event the option to purchase is not exer- 
cised. 

G. Special nuclear material produced in 
any part of fuel leased hereunder as a re- 
sult of irradiation processes shall be for the 
account of the Government of Japan and 
after reprocessing as provided in paragraph 
E hereof shall be returned to the Govern- 
ment of Japan, at which time title to such 
material shall be transferred to that Gov- 
ernment, unless the Government of the 
United States of America shall exercise the 
option, which is hereby accorded, to retain, 
with appropriate credit to the Government. 
of Japan, any such special nuclear material 
which is in excess of the needs of the Goy- 
ernment of Japan for such material in its 
program for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

H. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Japan may request the 
United States Commission to provide in ac- 
cordance with this Agreement are harm- 
ful to persons and property unless handled 
and used carefully. After delivery of such 
materials to the Government of Japan the 
Government of Japan shall bear all respon- 
sibility, insofar as the Government of the 
United States of America is concerned, for 
the safe handling and use of such materials. 
With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terials or fuel elements which the United 
States Commission may, pursuant to this 
agreement, lease to the Government of 
Japan, the Government of Japan shall in- 
demnify and save harmless the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
against any and all liability (including third 
party liability) for any cause whatsoever 
arising out of the production or fabrication, 
the ownership, the release, and the possession 
and use of such special nuclear materials or 
fuel elements after delivery by the United 
States Commission to the Government of 
Japan or to any person acting on behalf 
thereof. 

ARTICLE VIII 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the sub- 
jects of agreed exchange of information as 
provided in article ITI, and under the limi- 
tations set forth in article IT, and under 
such terms and conditions as may be mu- 
tually agreed, specific arrangements may be 
made from time to time between the parties 
for lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities 
of materials, other than special nuclear ma- 
terial, greater than those required for re- 
search, when such materials are not ayail- 
able commercially. 


ARTICLE IX 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Japan 
emphasize their common interest in assur- 
ing that any material, equipment or device 
made available to the Government of Japan 
pursuant to this agreement shall be used 
solely for civil purposes. 

B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the parties as 
provided in article XI, by safeguards of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this agreement, shall have the following 
rights: 

1, With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and permit- 
ting effective application of safeguards to 
review the design of any (i) reactor and (ii) 
other equipment and devices the design of 
which the United States Commission deter- 
mines to be relevant to the effective appli- 
cation of safeguards, which are to be made 
available to the Government of Japan or 
persons under its jurisdiction by the Goy- 
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ernment of the United States of America or 
any person under its jurisdiction, or which 
are to use, fabricate, or process any of the 
following materials so made available: 
source material, special nuclear material, 
moderator material, or other material des- 
ignated by the United States Commission. 

2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan or any person under its 
jurisdiction by the Government of the 
United States of America or any person 
under its jurisdiction and any source or spe- 
cial nuclear material utilized in, recovered 
from, or produced as a result of the use of 
any of the following materials, equipment 
or device so made available: (i) source ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, moderator 
material, or other material designated by 
the United States Commission; (ii) reactors; 
(ili) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the United States Commission as 
an item to be made available on the condi- 
tion that the provision of this subparagraph 
B 2 will apply, (a) to require the mainte- 
mance and production of operating records 
and to request and receive reports for the 
purpose of assisting in ensuring accounta- 
bility for such material; and (b) to require 
that any such material in the custody of the 
Government of Japan or any person under 
its jurisdiction be subject to all of the safe- 
guards provided for in this article and the 
guaranties set forth in article X. 

8. To require the deposit in storage facili- 
ties designated by the United States Commis- 
sion of any of the special nuclear material 
referred to in subparagraph B 2 of this 
article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in Japan and which is not 
purchased or retained by the Government of 
the United States of America pursuant to 
article VII, paragraph F (a) and paragraph 
G of this agreement, transferred pursuant to 
article VII, paragraph F (b) of this Agree- 
ment, or otherwise disposed of pursuant to 
an arrangement mutually acceptable to the 
parties, 

4. To designate, after consultation with the 
Government of Japan, personnel who, ac- 
companied, if either party so requests, by 
personnel designated by the Government of 
Japan, shall have access in Japan to all places 
and data necessary to account for the source 
and special nuclear materials which are sub- 
ject to subparagraph B 2 of this article to 
determine whether there is compliance with 
this Agreement and to make such inde- 
pendent measures as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the 
provisions of this article, or the guaranties 
set forth in article X, and the failure of the 
Government of Japan to carry out the pro- 
visions of this article within a reasonable 
time, to suspend or terminate this agreement 
and require the return of any materials, 
equipment and devices referred to in sub- 
paragraph B 2 of this article. 

6. To consult with the Government of 
Japan in the matter of health and safety. 

C. The Government of Japan undertakes 
to facilitate the application of the safeguards 
provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of Japan guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article IX shall 
be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Japan or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction pursuant to this agreement, by 
lease, sale, or otherwise, will be used for 
atomic weapons or for research on or devel- 
opment of atomic weapons or for any other 
military purposes, and that no such material, 
including equipment and devices, will be 
transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of 
Japan except as the United States Commis- 
sion may agree to such transfer to another 
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nation or an international organization, and 
then only if in the opinion of the United 
States Commission such transfer falls within 
the scope of an agreement for cooperation 
between the United States of America and 
the other nation or international organiza- 
tion. 
ARTICLE XI 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Japan 
affirm their common interest in making mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements to avail 
themselves, as soon as practicable, of the 
facilities and services to be made available 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and to this end: 

(a) The parties will consult with each 
other, upon the request of either party, to 
determine in what respects, if any, they de- 
sire to modify the provisions of this agree- 
ment for cooperation. In particular, the 
parties will consult with each other to de- 
termine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the admin- 
istration by the International Agency of 
those conditions, controls, and safeguards 
including those relating to health and 
safety standards required by the Inter- 
national Agency in connection with similar 
assistance rendered to a cooperating nation 
under the aegis of the International Agency. 

(b) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in subparagraph 
(a) of this article, either party may by noti- 
fication terminate this agreement. In the 
event this agreement is so terminated, the 
Government of Japan shall return to the 
United States Commission all source and 
special nuclear materials received pursuant 
to this agreement and in its possession or in 
the possession of persons under its juris- 
diction. 

ARTICLE XIT 


For purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “United States Commission” means 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

(c) “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency, or government 
corporation but does not include the parties 
to this agreement. 

(d) “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium. 

(e) “Restricted data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear materials; or (3) the use 
of epecial nuclear material in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
restricted data by the appropriate authority. 

(f) “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
devisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
& weapon test device, 

(g) “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other ma- 
terial which the United States Commission 
determines to be special nuclear material; 
or (2) any material artificially enriched by 
any of the foregoing. 
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(h) “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by either party to be source mate- 
rial; or (2) ores containing one or more of 
the foregoing materials, in such concentra- 
tion as either party may determine from 
time_to time. 

(1) “Parties” means the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, including the United 
States Commission on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 
“Party” means one of the above-mentioned 
“parties.” 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto 
have caused this agreement to be executed 
pursuant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Japanese languages, both texts 
being equally authentic, this 16th day of 
June 1958. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WALTER S. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
For the Government of Japan: 
KOICHIRO ASAKAI, 
Ambassador of Japan. 
Certified to be a true copy: 
W. T. Matuison, Jr. 

Chief Asian-African Branch, Division 

of International Affairs, USAEC. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a copy of a letter which I 
addressed to Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
asking him what his position would be 
on the Alaskan statehood bill in the 
event section 10 were not included in it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 30, 1958. 
Gen. NATHAN F. TWINING, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staf, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
In re Alaska statehood. 

Dear GENERAL TWINING: Judging by the 
testimony given by yourself before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate, especially as shown 
on page 104 of the hearings, I have concluded 
that your recommendation of granting state- 
hood to Alaska was based on the condition 
that there be left in the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief the power for special defense 
purposes to withdraw certain parts of the 
area included in the statehood, 

On page 104, you testified among other 
things: “As I have stated, the Department 
of Defense believes that the proposed interior 
amendments would implement the area limi- 
tations and safeguards the President has in 
mind, I am not an expert of the highly 
technical details of withdrawal language, but 
I am satisfied that the proposed amendments 
meet the demands of national security. * * * 
It is the view of the Department of Defense 
that these lands in the north and west of 
Alaska form an outpost so vital to the de- 
fense of our country that the power to vest 
their exclusive control in Federal Govern- 
ment should be left in the hands of the 
Commander in Chief. * * * I believe from 
the military point of view, section 10 of this 
bill would accomplish the desired safe- 
guards.” 
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There has arisen among a number of the 
Senators the belief that section 10 is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States and that, therefore, if its validity is 
challenged that there is great probability 
that section 10 will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. If that should happen, and thus 
section 10 invalidated removing from the 
hands of the Commander in Chief the power 
to vest exclusive control of the lands in the 
north and west of Alaska in the Federal 
Government in the interest of special de- 
fense purposes, would you still favor the 
bill? 

In answering this question, I do not ask 
you to determine the constitutionality of 
the grant—although I would suggest that 
an opinion on its validity be obtained from 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

I want to restate my question in another 
form. Is the existence of section 10 in the 
Alaska statehood bill of such gravity to the 
military defense of our country that its ab- 
sence would cause you to oppose the bill? 

Senator Cooper, who is in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska, and others have expressed 
the view that section 10 is unconstitutional. 

If it is, you will quickly perceive that 
then an absolute grant of statehood to all 
of the Alaskan territory is made by the bill 
without any power being vested in the 
Commander in Chief to withdraw any of the 
lands in the State for special defense pur- 
poses as set forth in section 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Mississippi has made a 
motion that the bill pending before the 
Senate be referred to the Armed Services 
Committee, and that the committee re- 
port the bill to the Senate, with its rec- 
ommendations, within 30 days. 

I rise to support that motion. I do so 
for the following very brief reasons. In 
1950 I made a visit to Alaska and went 
through some of our military installa- 
tions in that Territory. I visited An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, Nome, Juneau, and 
one or two other places not of such mili- 
tary importance. I also noted at that 
time the proximity of Alaska and some 
of our installations to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and the importance of Alaska to 
our national security. 

One fundamental reason why I voted 
against admitting Alaska and Hawaii as 
States when statehood for those Ter- 
ritories was proposed jointly was prin- 
cipally the restrictions which would be 
placed on our military endeavors in 
Alaska. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate page 104 of the testimony of 
General Twining before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. The 
testimony reads as follows: 

It is the view of the Department of Defense 
that these lands in the north and west of 
Alaska form an outpost so vital to the de- 
fense of our country that the power to vest 
their exclusive control in Federal Govern- 
ment should be left in the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief. They are, for the most 
part, wilderness lands of great expanse, with 
sparse population and poor communications, 
all factors which, from the defense stand- 
point, make the right to discretionary Fed- 
eral control advisable. 


Note those words carefully, please: 


Wilderness lands of great expanse, with 
sparse population and poor communications, 
all factors which, from the defense stand- 
point, make the right to discretionary Fed- 
eral control advisable. This is the area of 
the United States which is closest to Russia— 
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and to the very considerable military in- 
stallations she has developed in Siberia. 

I believe from the military point of view, 
section 10 of this bill would accomplish 
the desired defense safeguards. 


He does not try to determine whether 
the language is the right language. He 
simply states that the language con- 
tained in section 10—the vital section 
of this bill from a defense standpoint— 
covers the needs from a military defense 
point of view. 

I think we in the Senate must ask 
ourselves what would happen if section 
10 of this bill were declared invalid. 
As I see it, the rest of the bill would be 
valid even if one or more sections of 
it were declared to be invalid. What 
would the President then be able to do? 
I think I interrogated the Senator from 
Mississippi or one of the other Senators 
who were speaking the other day on 
this point. Perhaps it was the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] I asked what the President would 
be required to do if section 10 were 
stricken from the bill and if the Presi- 
dent believed he should take back some 
of the lands which, under the terms of 
section 10, he can now take back, as- 
suming section 10 is valid. 

It seems to me obvious the only way 
the President could get the land would 
be by purchase or condemnation, unless 
someone were willing to give it back. 

We have heard much about the plat- 
forms of the two parties. I should like 
to read from the platform of the Re- 
publican Party adopted in 1956 on this 
subject. I was a member of the draft- 
ing committee, so I heard considerable 
discussion about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, before he leaves the 
other subject? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. I know the Senator 
wants to keep the Recorp straight. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I certainly do. 
If I said anything that is incorrect, I 
wish the Senator would point it out. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts realizes that 
at least 99 percent of the land in the 
area we are talking about is now fed- 
erally owned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand. 
z neare the Senator say that the other 

ay. 

Mr. JACKSON. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that the Government would 
have to purchase this land. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did say that, 
because, as I see it, if the land became 
a part of the State of Alaska, some of it, 
even if it were not a part o7 the 28 per- 
cent which would be deeded to the State 
of Alaska, could be sold or homesteaded, 
or settlers could live on it. 

If my memory is correct, from listen- 
ing either to the Senator from Washing- 
ton or the Senator from Idaho, the popu- 
lation in the area may run as high as 
several thousand, 

Mr. JACKSON. There is another sec- 
tion in the bill which would prohibit 
entry into the area. That is the section 
to which I referred earlier. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would pro- 
hibit entry, unless the President con- 
sented to it. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Unless the President 
should acquiesce. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Unless the Pres- 
ident should acquiesce to the entry. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not think that 
section would fall. Assuming, for the 
sake of discussion, that section 10 should 
fall for constitutional or other reasons, 
the other section would still remain in 
the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is unques- 
tionably true, unless objections were 
urged to the other section we have not 
heard cited. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When the 
Senator uses the word “entry” he means 
entry in the sense of a mineral or home- 
stead entry, does he not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should have used 
more exact terms. I am also referring to 
the fact that the new State would not be 
able to select lands in the area now under 
discussion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. That is my understanding. The 
President under another section could, 
if he acquiesced, permit the land to be 
occupied by persons for one reason or 
another. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Under one pro- 
vision of law or another. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand the po- 
sition of the able and distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts, it is 
that regardless of whether section 10 is 
declared unconstitutional the question 
presented with respect to national de- 
fense is of such grave moment that such 
question ought to be studied by the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction to pass upon 
such matters. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my po- 
sition. I am coming to that point in 
a moment. That is the reason I am 
supporting the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If the 
Senate should sustain the pending mo- 
tion and the bill should be referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, how 
soon could the Senate get the bill back 
for consideration this year? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi it 
would have to be within 30 days. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have order so that we may hear the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator from Massachusetts may 
proceed. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, the time would be 30 days. I have 
not personally talked with the Senator 
from Mississippi about that matter, but 
I think he would be glad to cut the time 
to 20 days if an issue arose as to whether 
we could again get the bill before us at 
this session of Congress. It could be 20 
days or 30 days. The present motion 
provides for 30 days. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Thirty 
days would put it at the end of July, 
when, theoretically, Congress should be 
adjourned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope Congress 
will adjourn by August 10. I have not 
heard any optimist say we can adjourn 
before that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The 30 days was se- 
lected as the time because the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is now considering 
the reorganization bill. It is uncertain 
exactly how long it will take to consider 
that measure, since, of course, it is major 
legislation and will have to be reported, 
Twenty days would suit me just as well. 
I think we could possibly get a decision 
in 20 days and report the bill in that 
time. I would be glad to modify the 
motion to that extent, if I may. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed, in view of the fact 
that the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the motion, it would require 
unanimous consent to modify the motion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making such a request? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator so that he may make such a 
request. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, since 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the motion, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may modify the motion, to strike 
out “30 days” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“20 days.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was 
called to the telephone earlier, so I did 
not hear the distinguished Senator’s 
opening statement. What is to be 
gained by sending the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, other than a 
further study of the dangers of a possible 
attack and so on, and our being ready for 
it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in reply to the Senator from New Jersey, 
who asks what would be gained by send- 
ing the bill to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, let me say that the com- 
mittee, of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON], 
the floor manager of the bill, is a mem- 
ber, has the direct responsibility for 
maintaining through legislative action 
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and concert the security of our country. 
Certainly, we have had many briefings 
on the importance of Alaska as a part 
of the security of our country. Cer- 
tainly, it would be my intention—and I 
am sure it would be the intention of the 
chairman of the committee and the Sen- 
ator who made the motion, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]—to in- 
quire perfectly impartially, to the best of 
my ability, to find out from competent 
military witnesses what effect statehood 
might have on the security of our coun- 
try. That is the purpose of the motion, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As to the 
relative advantage between leaving 
Alaska as a Territory for defense pur- 
poses, or admitting Alaska to statehood? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Thatisa 
question which concerns me very much, 

I find on page 104 of the hearings the 
testimony of General Twining, who said, 
in part: 

As I have stated, the Department of De- 
fense believes the proposed Interior amend- 
ments would implement the area limitations 
and safeguards the President has in mind. 


The Interior amendments, as I under- 
stand them, contain the famous section 
10, about which there is a question of 
constitutionality. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There- 
fore, we could not rely on General Twin- 
ing’s judgment as to the proper course, 
if section 10 were later declared to be un- 
constitutional and thrown out. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that General 
Twining said: 

I believe from the military point of view, 
section 10 of this bill would accomplish the 
desired defense safeguards. 


My question is a rhetorical question. 
What will happen if section 10 is de- 
clared invalid? ‘The purpose of the mo- 
tion is to determine what would happen. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator addressing himself to that 
point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am addressing 
myself to that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did not General Twin- 
ing testify in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, and did not General Twining 
command forces in Alaska for several 
years? If General Twining does not 
know about the impact of statehood, 
with respect to Alaska, who does? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. General Twin- 
ing says that the land reserved by sec- 
tion 10 is extremely important to the 
defense of our country. What I am con- 
cerned about is: if section 10 should be 
declared invalid and the rest of the bill 
should be declared valid and constitu- 
tional, what would be the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the President to secure 
this vast territory for the security of our 
country? 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee not have to call on Gen- 
eral Twining again? 
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F Mr. SALTONSTALL. I certainly hope 
it would. 

Mr, AIKEN. General Twining has al- 
ready testified strongly in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska. It appears that Gen- 
eral Twining was in command of forces 
in Alaska for about 7 years. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts does not think 
General Twining has changed his mind 
since he testified, does he? 
© Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, so that I may an- 
swer the question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I point 
out that the testimony of General Twin- 
ing with reference to statehood origi- 
nated in 1950, when the General first 
testified as to a statehood bill, In 1950 
the Air Force was flying the B-36’s. The 
B-47’s were only coming in at that time. 
Missiles were not even a threat. 

In 1957, though I do not have the 
exact date, in the testimony before the 
committee with reference to the bill, 
shown on page 104, I may say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the para- 
graph following the one the Senator 
quoted from General Twining’s testi- 
mony reads as follows: 

It is the view of the Department of Defense 
that these lands in the north and west of 
Alaska form an outpost so vital to the defense 
of our country that the power to vest their 
exclusive control in Federal Government 
should be left in the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 


' The point is that section 10 attempts 
to do that, but it is invalid. 
, Reading further: 

They are, for the most part, wilderness 
lands of great expanse, with sparse popula- 
tion and poor communications, all factors 
which, from the Defense standpoint, make 
the right to discretionary Federal control 
advisable. This is the area of the United 
States which is closest to Russia—and to the 
very considerable military installations she 
has developed in Siberia. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has had the privilege 
of reading from the testimony, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts permit me 
to read from page 113 of the hearings? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] made this state- 
ment: 

You moved a man off his farm down in my 
State the other day. I finally got it resolved. 
But he got pushed off his land. Even though 
New Mexico is a State, nobody questioned the 
Tight of the Government to do that. What 
could you do in the Brooks Range area if 
this was a withdrawn area that you could not 
do if it were just a plain State that needed it 


for military purposes? 
General Twintnc. In answer to that ques- 
tion, it could be done under either condition. 


Did not General Twining mean that 
the armed services could take what land 
was needed, whether Alaska was a Ter- 
ritory or a State? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly the 
Federal Governmental could take it if it 
paid for it. That is the whole question. 
This land is reserved as an area in pos- 
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session of the United States Govern- 
ment. It would not have to pay for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the land which 
is referred to as being necessary or pos- 
sibly necessary for the armed services 
and for national security primarily to be 
retained by the Federal Government? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is to be re- 
tained. The President will have the 
right to take a part of it at any time he 
believes it necessary for national secu- 
rity. 

Mr, AIKEN. He can do that in any 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; 
must pay for it or condemn it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a State is carved out 
of Alaska, and 30 years from now the 
Federal Government decides to establish 
a post on a part of that land, why should 
it not pay for it? It seems to me that 
someone is undertaking a very unique 
method of killing statehood for Alaska; 
and I am sure that any vote for the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi 
will be regarded as a vote against state- 
hood. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I disagree with 
the Senator from Vermont on that point. 
Knowing the personalities of the Armed 
Services Committee, I hope we can con- 
sider this question in a proper way, 
and bring back a report on security. 
Some of us may be against statehood 
for Alaska, just as the Senator from 
Vermont is for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I regard the Senator 
from Massachusetts as being quite 
astute, after listening to his argument. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The area we are now 
discussing is Federal land at present, is 
it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct, 
as I understand, to the extent of 994 
percent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will its status be 
changed in any respect if the statehood 
bill passes? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It will not be 
changed except that, as I understand, it 
will become a part of the State of 
Alaska, subject to being brought back 
into Federal ownership or possession for 
security reasons, if the President so de- 
termines. 

The question is whether the particular 
section of the bill referred to is valid or 
invalid. If it is invalid, What are the 
possibilities of getting the land back by 
condemnation or purchase? On that 
question I disagree with the Senator from 
Vermont, who says that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can purchase 102,000 acres. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not understand 
that it would ever become anything but 
Federal property, even though it were 
within the State of Alaska. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the opportunities 
for entry into that land for private pur- 


but he 


poses. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. What President Eisen- 
hower and the Department of Defense 
are trying to do is to settle some of the 
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legal complications which might arise 
in the event the military authorities 
should have to move into the area and 
move people out. In the case of Federal 
land, in the absence of a statute of ces- 
sion by the State, or a Federal statute, 
there is concurrent jurisdiction. That is 
to say, the laws of the State apply, and 
the Federal laws apply, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent one with the other. 

On military reservations, the Federal 
Government always insists that it has 
exclusive jurisdiction. What is being 
done here is to say in advance, “We wish 
to make sure that the question of juris- 
diction is settled.” The Federal Govern- 
ment is asking to have exclusive juris- 
diction reserved to administer this area, 
if necessary. That is all that is meant. 

Mr. WATKINS. That does not mean 
that the legal ownership changes at all. 

Mr. JACKSON. Not- at all. We are 
talking principally about two communi- 
ties, Nome and Kotzebue, in addition to 
one or two others. In all of Alaska, the 
Federal Government owns 99.9 percent 
of the land. One-tenth of 1 percent of 
the land in Alaska is either privately 
owned or owned by a city or some other 
political subdivision of the Territory. In 
this particular area I think the per- 
centage is even greater than 99.9, be- 
cause the particular area involved is in 
the north country, north of the Brooks 
Range. I believe that what the adminis- 
tration is requesting is simple. It wishes 
to make sure that the legal problems will 
be solved in advance. Without this pro- 
vision, there would be concurrent juris- 
diction. The laws of the State would 
apply, and the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would apply. The administra- 
tion is asking, in view of the possible 
exigencies of future situations, that it 
have the right to invoke exclusive legal 
jurisdiction, just as is the case on a large 
military reservation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The fact that 
99.9 percent of Alaska is owned by the 
Federal Government is another problem, 
but one which we are not now consider- 
ing. That problem is of influence with 
me, but it may not be with the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is a problem. 
There is some misunderstanding with re- 
spect toit. The purpose of this provision 
is clarification. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is to move people out of Nome, it 
will have to pay for the property. That 
could be done now, without the pro- 
posed legislation, if the miltary situation 
should require it. If it did not, of course, 
the court would not approve an order of 
taking. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Today the Fed- 
eral Government has complete sover- 
eignty over all the area which is covered 
by section 10. If the area should become 
a State, and the Federal Government 
later should decide to take back a part of 
the land, while it may still own the land, 
as the Senator has said, there are certain 
problems involving concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the State, and problems which 
would arise in the case of a State which 
would not arise in the case of a Territory. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Federal Govern- 
ment is merely asking that Congress pro- 
vide the necessary supporting legislation 
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for the exercise of exclusive jurisdiction, 
if that is necessary. The Federal Gov- 
ernment exercises exclusive jurisdiction 
over all military reservations today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. The administration 
is saying, in effect, “Should it be neces- 
sary to place this area under military 
rule in the future, we do not want to be 
troubled with all the legal headaches we 
would encounter without the necessary 
authority in the first instance to exercise 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That cannot be 
done in any other part of the United 
States today. 

Mr. JACKSON. In certain States to- 
day the Federal Government has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, depending upon the 
situation. 

It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Washington that, in the absence of 
a statute, the Federal Government has 
concurrent jurisdiction with the State on 
federally owned land. A statute is nec- 
essary in order to obtain exclusive juris- 
diction. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if the explanation 
made by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington is not acceptable to him. It seems 
to me that it is sound. I was hoping that 
the Senator from Massachusetts could 
accept that explanation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
mean—— 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not like to see 
the bill go to the Committee on Armed 
Services, because in my opinion if we 
send it back, the bill will die at this 
session. I am an advocate of statehood 
for Alaska, and I should like to see Con- 
gress act on the bill at this session. I 
do not believe there is any necessity, 
after all that has been said, to send it to 
another committee. I believe every 
question has been answered. I am a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs which considered the 
subject time and time again, as well as 
the question of statehood for Hawaii. 
Under the circumstances it seems to me 
that we ought to be able to clear up 
these questions without further refer- 
ence to committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. General Twin- 
ing specifically said that from a military 
point of view he believed section 10 
would provide the desired defense safe- 
guards. If section 10 is declared in- 
valid, what would happen to the military 
safeguards? 

Mr. WATKINS. They would be in the 
same status as in the State of Utah. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not believe 


I do not 


50. 
Mr. WATKINS. The Federal Govern- 
ment can get any property it wants, and 
the Federal Government can get pretty 
much what it pleases. Any property 
which is owned by a private individual 
the Federal Government can get by go- 
ing through due process. The same is 
true with respect to State-owned land. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the Federal 
Government must deal with the State 
Government. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
Mr. STENNIS. I believe I have a 


situation which is on all fours with what 
has been stated by the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to call atten- 
tion to clause 17, section 8, article I, of 
the United States Constitution, enumer- 
ating the powers of Congress, wherein it 
is provided that Congress shall have the 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, over such dis- 
trict”—that applies to the District of 
Columbia, which is not pertinent here— 
“and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings.” 

It is under that clause that the Fed- 
eral Government acquires jurisdiction 
and has legislative powers even over the 
military installations which are in a 
State. If we pass the bill in its present 
form, we will create a statehood status, 
and there is no analogy whatsoever ex- 
cept as it comes through these channels, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct in 
saying that we have had several such 
cases before us in the Committee on 
Armed Services? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; we have had sev- 
eral such cases before the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From the testimony 
of General Twining we must infer that 
he deemed section 10 of such importance 
that probably he would not have sub- 
scribed to the bill unless section 10 were 
included. If he deems it to be of such 
importance, obviously greater rights ac- 
crue to the Government under section 10 
than would accrue in its absence. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is my in- 
terpretation. That is why I am making 
my argument that we should determine 
what should be done if section 10 should 
be declared invalid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In view of the fact 
that the committee listened to General 
Twining before including section 10 in 
the bill, I ask did any member of the 
committee ask General Twining: “What 
would your position on this bill be, Gen- 
eral Twining, in the event section 10 
was not included or in the event section 
10 was held to be unconstitutional?” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
answer is found on page 113 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator read 
that testimony? 

Mr. JACKSON. 
ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That does not em- 
brace the position I have just described, 


I read it a moment 


not in the least degree. 
Mr. JACKSON. He made it very 
clear. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe I 
should now yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina, but, first, with his per- 
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mission, I should like to yield to the 
Senator from Washington to answer the 
question of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I might say further 
that it would be helpful if General Twin- 
ing were to say clearly to the Senate: 
“In my opinion section 10 does not alter 
the defense posture of the Nation,” or 
if he would say, “If section 10 is re- 
moved or declared unconstitutional, then 
I cannot subscribe to it.” 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not like to be 
repetitious, but I have covered the point 
several times. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] raised the ques- 
tion about what would happen in the 
event section 10 were not in the bill. At 
page 113 General Twining said: 

In answer to that question, it could be done 
under either condition. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, what is the legal 
difference? 

Mr. DrecHEeRT.— 


Mr, Dechert is counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Defense— 

I believe, sir, that the situation here is that 
this concept of exclusive jurisdiction gives 
the Federal Government the right to act 
alone, without concert of action by the State 
of Alaska or by some other State. This whole 
section 10 provision concerning the possible 
withdrawal for national defense purposes is 
in the nature of an insurance policy, as I 
understand it, 


In other words, he is merely saying 
that this is an effort to try to clarify some 
of the problems which might arise in the 
absence of section 10 in the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts two questions. The 
first question is this: If the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington is 
on solid ground in his argument, that the 
mere ownership of land by the Federal 
Government gives the Federal Govern- 
ment all the vast powers ascribed to it 
by the Senator from Washington, then 
section 10 is wholly unnecessary. Does 
the Senator agree with me in that state- 
ment, based on the argument of the 
Senator from Washington that mere 
ownership of land gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment these vast powers? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, If I heard the 
Senator from North Carolina correctly, 
my answer is in the affirmative. He said 
that if the Federal Government has the 
ownership of the land—— 

Mr. ERVIN. If the ownership of the 
land gives the Federal Government the 
vast powers rising out of such owner- 
ship, then there is no necessity to have 
section 10 in the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That would be 
correct. But it seems to me that section 
10 is not only an insurance policy, as the 
Senator from Washington has said, but 
also is necessary to make sure that the 
Federal Government can have the land 
when it wants it. 

Mr. ERVIN. This is my second ques- 
tion: If the pending bill is passed in its 
present form and the courts should do 
what many of us believe they will do, 
namely, strike down section 10 as un- 
constitutional, the Federal Government 
would be put in the position of being a 
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mere landowner in this area of Alaska, 
subject to the sovereignty of the State 
of Alaska. Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my un- 
derstanding. The Government would 
then be a landowner. The question of 
State sovereignty would arise. The State 
legislature would have to cede land to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues two places 
in the hearings. As a matter of fact, it 
might be a good idea to invite my col- 
leagues to read the testimony of General 
Twining, If they did so, they would come 
to an entirely different concept than has 
developed on the floor. I shall quote 
from page 114, where Mr. Dechert, who is 
counsel to the Secretary of Defense, tes- 
tified under very stringent questioning 
by the extremely able Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. The Senator 
from New Mexico asked: 

Senator ANDERSON. Allright. What can you 
do specifically now, militarily. 

Mr. DecHERT. You can do after withdrawal 
whatever the Congress says, without consult- 
ing the State legislature. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, did you consult 
the legislature in connection with your ac- 
tivity as to range down in my State? 

Mr. Decuertr, Your State, I believe, has 
given the Federal Government the exclusive 
right to do this. I think New Mexico is one 
of the States where this right exists under 
State statutes. 


The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] asked the question: 

Senator CHURCH. What is troubling me 
here in the testimony is this: So far I have 
not heard any testimony to indicate what 
handicap there would be to the defense either 
of Alaska or of the country if we granted 
statehood without limitation to the entire 
Alaskan Territory. How would this handicap 
the effectiveness of our defense? Is it handi- 
capped in any of the 48 States where such 
lines do not exist? As far as the military is 
concerned? 

General TwINING. I think I explained that 
initially. The fact that the President has 
this withdrawal action gives him freedom of 
action. It is much easier for him to with- 
draw the lands than it would be to go 
through the State to build a defense instal- 
lation. We have built all of the defenses in 
the Territory now, and we have had no prob- 
lem at all. 


That is the answer to the question. 
We do not change the situation, except 
that it will not be necessary to have the 
State legislature act, when Alaska be- 
comes a State, in order to accomplish 
this purpose. 

I saw the Senator from California 
IMr. Knowtanp] sitting here a moment 
ago. The Federal Government owns 35 
percent of his State. It owns 33 per- 
cent of my State of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] says it 
owns 72 percent of his State. 

The Government can make withdraw- 
als in Colorado, but must do so with the 
consent of the legislature. As the Sen- 
ator from Washington will remember, I, 
myself, had a serious question about this 
matter, as did the entire membership 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. The thing that developed 
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from all General Twining’s testimony, 
and from the testimony of Mr. Dechert, 
as well, was simply that in the event of 
an emergency, section 10 would enable 
the Federal Government to avoid having 
to work through the State legislature; 
the Federal Government could act under 
any such conditions as the Congress it- 
self or the President, if he were acting 
in a military situation, had the power to 
authorize. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
what the Senator from Colorado has said, 
but he has quoted Mr. Dechert about the 
New Mexico matter. New Mexico is one 
of the States where such a situation 
might exist under a State statute. The 
whole point, as I understand, is that we 
are creating a sovereign State; yet we 
are saying something different from what 
was said to the other States. We are 
saying: “You are sovereign, but we may 
withdraw your sovereignty without re- 
course to the State statutes or without 
pay compensation or without anything 
e ad 

Mr. ALLOTT. No, not at all. We are 
doing exactly the reverse. We are say- 
ing: “We are withdrawing this land for 
exclusive Federal use before the Terri- 
tory is made a State.” If the Federal 
Government should cede the land at an- 
other time, it would have the same status 
as the Federal land in my State or any 
other State. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not so well in- 
formed about section 10 as are the mem- 
bers of the committee, nor am I familiar 
with it from a reading of the testimony. 
But from what I have gathered from lis- 
tening to the debate, if the bill is referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, I 
do not see how General Twining, in view 
of what he has said, could change his 
position that we would be as well off 
without section 10 as we would be with it. 

Under section 10, we are reserving to 
the United States, through the Presi- 
dent, certain exclusive jurisdiction which 
ordinarily would have to be shared with 
the State of Alaska and various States, as 
such jurisdiction is shared with Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and other States. 

If the argument is that if General 
Twining saw fit to do so, he could share 
this jurisdiction with the State, and that 
would be a hindrance to Alaska having 
statehood, I am afraid we are allowing 
the military to make a political decision. 
That would be wrong, because, in my 
humble opinion, this is an exclusive res- 
ervation being made to the President of 
the United States. 

If this section should fall, and the 
United States saw fit to call upon, let us 
say, the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska to cooperate in the sense of a 
partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment, I should think that Alaska, which 
is as jealous of its national security as 
we are of ours, would cooperate with the 
Federal Government, just as the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts or the State of Rhode Island would 
cooperate with the Federal Government 
if it became necessary to guarantee the 
national security. 
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In my humble opinion, we are wasting 
a lot of words and a lot of apprehension 
in the Senate on a political question by 
trying to tie it to a determination of 
military security, something which I 
think will take care of itself. 

As the law now stands, if section 10 
remains as it is in the bill, the President 
of the United States will have the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to patrol and control 
this particular area. That is all that is 
provided by section 10. 

The question arises: What if section 
10 should fall? Then we would have to 
content ourselves in the way we content 
ourselves concerning the 48 States in the 
matter of guaranteeing the national se- 
curity in an emergency. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how 
General Twining can be brought to say 
that the Nation will be better off from a 
military point of view without section 10 
than it will be with section 10. 

The bill will be better if section 10 
Stands, but even if it falls I see no in- 
herent harm which will be done to the 
security of the Nation, because the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in order to 
guarantee the security of the Nation, will 
call upon the State of Alaska, as he will 
call upon the State of Mississippi, the 
State of Rhode Island, or the State of 
Massachusetts, to cooperate in order to 
bring about control and jurisdiction, 
which will be for what? For the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

So I am afraid we are wasting a lot of 
words over an intricate question of le- 
gality, merely to delay what we should 
decide as a political question. 

The question before us is political: 
Shall we grant statehood to Alaska? I 
think if we begin to dissect every word 
and every sentence, we will find many 
reasons to delay and to debate; but, fun- 
damentally, I think the question is very 
simple. General Twining can never say 
and could never say that the country 
would be better off without section 10 in 
the bill. We know that. We know that 
if section 10 falls, the United States Goy- 
ernment will have to call upon the legis- 
lature of Alaska to cooperate. 

If we know anything at all about the 
people of Alaska; if we know anything 
at all from our experience with the pres- 
ent 48 States; we know that the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska will grant the same coop- 
eration as will come to the United States 
from any 1 of the 48 States if the secu- 
rity of the Nation is in jeopardy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Rhode Island always states his po- 
sition very clearly. There is this great 
distinction between the State of Alaska 
and the State of Rhode Island or 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Alaska is very close to the Soviet Union. 
As General Twining said, Alaska today 
has comparatively few highways. The 
number of highways is increasing, and 
the economic condition of Alaska is im- 
proving. We want the economy of Alaska 
to continue to develop. But Alaska does 
not have a fully developed economy to- 
day. The transportation between areas 
of Alaska is uncertain. All these factors 
create quite a distinction between Rhode 
Island and Alaska. 
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Mr. PASTORE. On that point, the 
people of Alaska, who are geographically 
so close to Russia, as the Senator says, 
will understand the matter better than 
will either the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the Senator from Rhode Island, 
because they are right there; they want 
security more than anyone else. I fore- 
see the State Legislature of Alaska co- 
operating with the Federal Government 
to the fullest degree on that point, even 
more so than a State which might be 
far removed from the very critical, stra- 
tegic location of Alaska. 

So while it is true that the argument 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
is making should be considered, never- 
theless, for all practical, realistic pur- 
poses, we must recognize the fact that 
no one understands the situation better 
than do the people of Alaska. No one 
can understand it better than the Legis- 
lature of Alaska. 

If there were the remote likelihood— 
and this is all predicated upon the prop- 
osition that section 10 is unconstitu- 
tional—that section 10 would fall, the 
fact remains that all we would have 
to do with Alaska is what we do with 
the other 48 States, namely, ask them 
for their cooperation. And it would be 
forthcoming, because the people there 
would understand the situation better 
than anyone else would. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Icertainly hope 
it would be forthcoming. 

The Senator has said this is a po- 
litical question. Of course, that is true 
in terms of having the Congress con- 
sider what the State Department would 
consider, namely, the security of the 
United States. In that connection, the 
military can only advise those of us 
who have to make the decision. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts believe that if 
General Twining says the Nation would 
be better off with section 10 in the bill 
than. with section 10 out, that should 
be the determining or controlling factor 
as regards the question of whether state- 
hood should be granted to Alaska? Or 
does he believe we should take the 
chance of having cooperation by the 
legislature of Alaska? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not try- 
ing to answer that question; neither 
would the Armed Services Committee 
try to answer it. 

Mr. PASTORE. But that is the ques- 
tion the committee would have to 
answer. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I view the 
matter, if the bill is referred to the 
Armed Services Committee, it will con- 
sider only the question of the security 
of the Nation. The committee will make 
its report; and then all Members of 
the Senate will make their political de- 
cision, based on that report and also 
based on the very fine report which has 
been submitted by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. TIyield. 
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Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for yielding to me. 

Let me say that I have read section 10; 
and I have also read General Twining’s 
statement, as set forth in the committee 
hearings. 

In my opinion, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is absolutely cor- 
rect in his analysis of section 10; and he 
has stated the matter much clearer than 
I could possibly have stated it. 

When we consider the fact that if sec- 
tion 10 falls, no other part of the bill will 
be destroyed, whereas if section 10 re- 
mains in the bill it will make secure some 
military installations which the United 
States Government now has in Alaska, 
certainly it is obvious that section 10 is 
of great importance to the national secu- 
rity. It will safeguard those installa- 
tions for the immediate future, while the 
now State organizes and elects a legisla- 

ure. 

Therefore, I think there is wisdom in 
the inclusion of section 10, because its 
inclusion will not in any sense jeopardize 
the defense installations now in existence 
in Alaska. 

When we read the testimony of Gen- 
eral Twining, particularly in connection 
with the interrogation of General Twin- 
ing and Mr. Dechert by the members of 
the committee, in my opinion there is no 
question that the security of the Nation 
will remain intact if section 10 remains 
in the bill, because in that event we shall 
not in any sense jeopardize the already 
existing Federal installations in Alaska. 

So I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
having so clearly defined the political 
considerations, as well as the statehood 
considerations. 

Certainly nothing will be gained at this 
time by referring the bill to the Armed 
Services Committee, because the point at 
issue has been made as clear as it can 
possibly be made, namely, that today the 
United States Government has in Alaska 
defense installations which should not be 
jeopardized for even 1 hour while the 
organization of the new State is being 
effected, both in its legislature and at the 
administration level. 

That is all General Twining must have 
had in mind when he made his state- 
ment; and I think the political question 
is very clearly answered both in the re- 
port and in the hearings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota, let me say that, 
as I understand section 10, it provides 
for a condition subsequent to the grant- 
ing of statehood; and there is a question 
as to whether that section is valid. If 
it is invalid, then the question of mili- 
tary security is involved; and that is 
what we have been debating. 

Mr. THYE. For instance, in Minne- 
sota the Congress established certain 
Indian reservations within the State. 
But those reservations did not involve 
the security of the Nation. However, in 
Alaska we have military installations 
which have been a decade or more in 
development, and more especially since 
the end of World War II. Therefore, 
section 10 should be included in the bill, 
so as not to jeopardize the security of 
the nation. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], and other Senators 
who have joined in the motion to refer 
34 bill to the Armed Services Commit- 

ee. 

In the case of any matter which in- 
volves the security of the Nation, cer- 
tainly no Member should hesitate to vote 
in favor of a motion which would in- 
volve a delay of 15, 20, or 30 days, or 
any other reasonable period of time. 

If that issue is as clear as the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Minnesota say it is, then they 
should not worry about having the mo- 
tion agreed to, because they know what 
the decision of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will be. [Laughter.] 

So I think the motion is a very worth- 
while one, and I commend the Senator 
from Mississippi for making it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Let me add that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
is a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will yield fur- 
ther to me, let me say to our very distin- 
guished friend, the former President pro 
tempore of the Senate [Mr. Bripcrs]— 
and I recognize all the wisdom which 
comes from his years of service—that 
my experience teaches me that if this 
measure goes to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for 30 days, the chances of enact- 
ment of the Alaskan statehood bill will 
become zero. That is why I will not vote 
in favor of the motion, because I realize 
that the wisdom of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is such that he knows 
very well that if the motion is agreed to 


and if the bill is referred to the Armed . 


Services Committee, the bill will have 
all the anchors of the granite of New 
Hampshire tied to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
let me say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that I gather from his remarks that he 
will not vote in favor of the motion. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr, JACKSON. I merely wish to ask 
my distinguished friend what will hap- 
pen in the Armed Services Committee if 
the motion is agreed to. Will the com- 
mittee strike out section 10? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; I do not 
understand that the committee would 
necessarily have that responsibility. 

Mr. JACKSON. What would the 
committee do? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
would have two questions before it, as 
I view the matter; first, if section 10 is 
included, what will be the effect on the 
national security; second, if section 10 
is declared invalid—and that is the whole 
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purpose in this case—what will be the 
state of our national security? 

Undoubtedly, we would have to have 
some legal advice on these questions. 
We would have to have advice from Mr. 
Dechert, and possibly from other legal 
sources. 

Mr. JACKSON. The first point the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has raised has already been an- 
swered, because the Department of De- 
fense representatives testified before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
that they needed section 10. 

I should like to make this one point: 
Our able colleagues have, on the floor, 
raised some serious constitutional ques- 
tions. I would be the last to assert that 
every part of this provision of the bill 
is clearly constitutional. I think there 
may be some serious questions. But the 
point is that this is our best effort to 
make the job of the Department of De- 
fense easier. 

If section 10 falls, I do not know what 
we can do about the matter. 

The basic constitutional question in- 
volved is a simple one; namely, can the 
Federal Government—in this case, the 
Co; a part of the grant of 
statehood, insist that the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction over areas to 
be used for defense purposes? I do not 
think that question has arisen before. 
On this question, lawyers will argue on 
both sides. 

I do not know how the Supreme Court 
will rule. I am sure there is a question 
as to which way the Court might rule 
on such an issue. I believe that is the 
basic constitutional question involved, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
‘Senator from Washington has stated the 
question very fairly and accurately. 

When the debate on the floor of the 
Senate began, I had not studied section 
10 and I had not realized its implica- 
tions. But after listening to the debate, 
it seems to me that section 10 raises a 
very serious security question, particu- 
larly when we read the testimony of 
General Twining and when we consider 
the implications which the removal of 
section 10 would have. 

Mr. JACKSON. Can my distinguished 
friend predict how the Supreme Court 
will rule on this question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No one can predict 
how the Supreme Court will rule on any- 
thing, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not care 
to predict what the Supreme Court will 
do on this question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Either we can give 
this authority to the Federal Govern- 
ment, or we cannot. That is as clear as 
anything can be. The Court will have 
to decide the question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if this is not 
the problem as he sees it: If section 10 
is invalid, what other method does the 
President or the military or the Gov- 
ernment suggest be provided and writ- 
ten into the bill to protect the national 
security? Is that not the only question 
before the Senate? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is not a question 
for lawyers to decide. It is not a legal 
question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; it is a ques- 
tion of security. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. I am 
ready to yield the floor with one addi- 
tional statement, but I shall make it 
after the Senator’s question. 

Mr. COOPER. I intend to vote for 
the motion of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. As I said on the floor the other 
day, I do not consider this to be a dry, 
legal question. I think the purpose of 
the motion of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is not to kill the bill or delay it, 
but to send it to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in order to get the advice of the 
Department of Defense and whoever 
else represents the President of the 
United States as to whether section 10 
has any vital significance to the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

On page 112 of the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs appears a statement by 
Mr. Chilson, from the Department of 
the Interior, as to the purpose of sec- 
tion 10: 

These amendments are designed to give 
the President authority to act, without the 
existence of a national emergency, to estab- 
lish special areas which the President de- 


termines necessary for the defense of the 
United States. 


That is in accord with the testimony of 
General Twining, when he stated, as 
appears on page 104 of the same hear- 
ings: 

It is the view of the Department of Defense 
that these lands in the north and west of 
Alaska form an outpost so vital to the defense 
of our country that the power to vest their 
exclusive control in Federal Government 
should be left in the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 


The question has been raised, If the 
bill is referred to the Armed Services 
Committee, what can it learn? I agree 
wholly with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson] that 
the committee could not ascertain 
whether section 10 is constitutional. No 
one will know the answer to that ques- 
tion until the Supreme Court finally rules 
upon it. If there is any question about 
the importance of section 10 to the de- 
fense of the country, it is possible that 
the President and the Department of 
Defense may recommend an alternative 
provision to section 10 as it is now con- 
stituted, which will take care of the situ- 
ation. 

I should like to make a couple of sug- 
gestions. It might be recommended that 
instead of including this section, with 
respect to the grant to Alaska, the sec- 
tion be left out, for later disposition 
of the question. A provision might be 
recommended whereby the grant of the 
Territory would pass to Alaska, say, 10 
years from now. If something like that 
were done, it would remove this whole 
question from the area of debate. On 
the other hand, if the Department of 
Defense should state that we could de- 
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fend the Nation just as well with section 
10 out or with section 10 in the bill, then 
all of our doubts and misgivings about 
the question would be gone. 

I myself feel this way about it: I have 
said before I would like to see Alaska be- 
come a State, but my greatest interest 
is in adequate defense of the United 
States, and that includes Alaska as a 
Territory. I think this question is vital. 
I do not see why we cannot take 30 
days at least to clear our minds on the 
question, to be sure of what we are doing. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may reply to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that section 
10 as it now appears in the bill was placed 
in the bill at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He made 
reference to it in his budget message, I 
believe. 

I want all Senators to know that the 
committee proceeded, and was proceed- 
ing, on the assumption that section 10 
would not be in the bill. The President 
said section 10 was vital and necessary. 
His military representative, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ap- 
peared before the committee represent- 
ing the Department of Defense. 

We attempted to make other sugges- 
tions with reference to section 10, to 
modify it or to change it. The admin- 
istration said it wanted the section. Is 
the same question to be raised again be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. COOPER. Did the committee de- 
cide that the maintenance of section 10 
in the bill was vital to the defense of the 
United States? . 

Mr. JACKSON. It was a matter of 
personal opinion on the part of the 
members of the committee. I, frankly, 
had serious doubt as to whether we 
could accomplish our objective by in- 
cluding section 10. In the last analysis, 
I came to the conclusion that the courts 
would have to decide the question. I 
knew if the section were to fall in a 
court of law, and the court held it un- 
constitutional, there was nothing Con- 
gress could do short of amending the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mine is a practical 
question. Did the committee decide that 
control of, or power to control, the area 
of land in question by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by the President was neces- 
sary to the security of the United States? 

Mr. JACKSON. No, there was no such 
decision. I believe the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had that opinion. I believe there 
may be differences of opinion among the 
chief military minds on the question. I 
wish to point out that all 48 States are 
close to Russia. Alaska is close geo- 
graphically, but all 48 States are close 
when we consider missiles and long- 
range bombers and the ability of 
scientists to reduce time and space. 

Mr. COOPER. That is a general an- 
swer to my question. There is here in- 
volved the question of providing a par- 
ticular kind of control over the area of 
land in Alaska under discussion. The 
very fact that it has been provided for 
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is the reason why the doubts and ques- 
tions have been raised. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me answer the 
other part of the question first. Many 
of us felt, and I considered that our 
view was shared by the administration, 
that the President could do everything 
provided for in the section without sec- 
tion 10. The only point was that hav- 
ing section 10 in the bill might solve 
the problem of possible concurrent au- 
thority over the area by the new State 
and the Federal Government. That 
situation raises a constitutional ques- 
tion: Can Congress, as a condition of 
statehood, reserve exclusive jurisdiction 
over these lands? In all candor, I do 
not believe it has ever been attempted 
before. That does not mean it cannot 
be done. I do not know. I shall have to 
await a decision of the Supreme Court, 
should the question ever be raised. I 
think that is exactly where we stand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think that is 
a very fair statement, and a statement 
with which I could be in hearty accord, 
What I want to do is make sure that 
the security of the Nation is safeguarded. 

I should like to make a very brief 
statement, Mr. President, and then I in- 
tend to yield the floor, unless some Sen- 
ator wants to ask a question. I desire 
to read to my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, because the platform of our 
party has been quoted so much, the plat- 
form on statehood for Alaska, which 
says: 

We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, 
recognizing the fact that adequate provision 
for defense requirements must be made. 


My desire to have the bill referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services is to 
make sure that those requirements are 
met. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion will 
prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIs] to refer to the Armed Services 
Committee the pending measure with 
instructions to report back to the Senate 
within 20 days. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] to refer the pending bill 
to the Armed Services Committee with 
instructions to report it back within 20 
days. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the Senate. I merely wish to 
state that this is a matter of great mo- 
ment and importance. I am always 
very reluctant to seek to have any bill 
sent to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Under ordinary circumstances we 
have as much legislation to handle as 
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we can say grace over. However, this 
question is of paramount importance to 
the defense of the country. As I stated 
earlier in the afternoon in discussing 
the bill, I think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is entirely justified in making 
the motion, and I shall be pleased to 
support it, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I spoke on 
the bill earlier in the day, but I have lis- 
tened with intense interest to the past 
few hours of debate, since the motion 
was made by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Armed Services. I com- 
pliment him on that motion, and I com- 
pliment my good friend the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his presentation in 
favor of the motion. 

The motion involves the security of the 
United States, which I feel, from reading 
the hearings, has not received adequate 
attention in connection with the entire 
question of admission of Alaska to state- 
hood. Very grave doubts are expressed 
by some of the finest lawyers in the Sen- 
ate, including the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr.Lauscue], the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srennis], and the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] on the oth- 
er side of the aisle, and on our side the 
able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
who recently held the floor. 

I think it is only fair to the people we 
represent that this question be reviewed 
by the Armed Services Committee. Ido 
not believe there will be any tendency 
there to bottle up the bill. The glare of 
publicity is on this situation, as it should 
be, and the Armed Services Committee 
should act as promptly as possible to 
review the situation, as called for by the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi, 
which I hope will prevail. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to use more than a few 
minutes in very briefly reviewing the 
points originally made, with some slight 
reference to the points made by those 
in opposition to the motion. 

This is merely a motion to refer the 
bill to the Armed Services Committee, 
to pass on the particular question in- 
volved in section 10, and report back to 
the Senate in not more than 20 days. 

The sole purpose of the motion is to 
allow the committee to call such wit- 
nesses as it sees fit to call, and to go into 
the very vital question first raised by 
the President of the United States him- 
self. 

I am satisfied that section 10 is in- 
valid and cannot possibly stand. Some- 
one may ask, “What would the commit- 
tee do?” or, “What substitute section 
would it offer that would protect the se- 
curity of the United States?” 

I should like an opportunity to study 
that question. I would propose leaving 
out this vast territory, because I am 
aware of facts which make it certain 
in my mind that this area can not be 
compared to any area in any State such 
as Rhode Island, or any other State. 

The area involved is one of the most 
vital spots on the entire globe, offensively 
or defensively. 
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This concern is not mine alone. It 
originated with the President of the 
United States himself. I quote from his 
budget message of January 16, 1957: 

I also recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
State, and that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the conduct of 
defense activities so vitally necessary to our 
national security, statehood also be cons 
ferred upon Alaska, j 


Could there be more positive, clear-cut 
words than those? Certainly the Presi- 
dent thinks something should be done. 
General Twining thinks something 
should be done in connection with this 
vital question. The committee thinks 
something should be done on this vital 
question, and has undertaken to do 
something about it, but in a section 
which, most unfortunately, it is pretty 
well agreed, cannot stand the constitu- 
tional test. 

I shall not go into the precedents, but 
they are unanimous. There is no dis- 
sent, and no argument has been made 
against the clear-cut precedent of the 
Oklahoma case. 

Section 10 is bound to fall. Where 
would that leave national security, with- 
out a substitute for section 10? The 
President of the United States says that 
the national security is vital, and that 
the Federal Government must have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. General Twining 
says it is vital to have exclusive control 
of this very area. At the expense of 
repetition, I read again a part of a para- 
graph from his testimony: 

It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense that these lands in the north and west 
of Alaska form an outpost so vital to the 
defense of our country that the power to 
vest their exclusive control in the Federal 
Government should be left in the hands of 
the Commander in Chief. 


If there is not some kind of protection, 
all kinds of problems will arise, includ- 
ing the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, moving people out, and a num- 
ber of others, all of vital constitutional 
import. 

The President of the United States is 
almost begging that we should not grant 
statehood without these vital and neces- 
sary controls. The chief of the military 
and his advisers are of the same opinion. 
It has been said that there is nothing 
involved but forest lands or lands like 
those in an Indian reservation or some- 
thing like a military reservation in a 
State such as Rhode Island. 

The President of the United States 
used the words I have quoted after the 
most careful thought and consideration 
on his own part, and legal and military 
advice. They cannot be brushed aside. 
The committee says something needs to 
be done. The motion represents merely 
an attempt to go into the very vitals of 
the question, and come back to the 
Senate with a specific report and per- 
haps some kind of recommendation. 

I submit that to brush off this motion 
by saying that it is merely an effort to 
kill the bill, or some such argument as 
that, is to deny the import, the gravity, 
the seriousness, and the essential vi- 
tality of this question, as described by 
the President of the United States. 
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I hope the Senate will agree to the 
motion. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I urge Members of 
the Senate to vote against the motion 
to refer the bill to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

In view of the fact that we are now 
in the second week of debate on the 
statehood question, I think there can 
be no question that if the bill is re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee 
and remains there for 20 days, when it 
is returned to the floor of the Senate it 
will be extremely doubtful if it will be 
possible to enact statehood legislation, 
and the cause will be lost. 

I ask the Senate to consider that what 
is at issue is one section of the bill which 
relates to the boundary lands in the 
northernmost and westernmost parts of 
Alaska. These are the icelands, the 
tundra lands. They are lands almost 
entirely owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and so sparsely populated that 
one can point to only 1 or 2 communities 
located in the area. 

Much has been said about the con- 
stitutionality of section 10. I believe a 
cogent and strong argument can be 
made that section 10 is constitutional 
and will never fall. As the Senator from 
Washington has said, this is an unprec- 
edented situation, and we are merely 
writing into the enabling act a condi- 
tion whereby the President of the 
United States is given the right to with- 
draw from the Federal area land for 
military purposes, if he chooses to do 
so. That proposal, along with all the 
other proposals contained in the en- 
abling act will be placed before the peo- 
ple of Alaska, and they will vote it up 
or down in a special election, which is 
provided for in the bill. 

I submit it cannot be said definitely 
that the section is unconstitutional. 
Many cogent arguments can be made 
that it is constitutional. However, let 
us assume, as is contended by those who 
support the motion, that the Supreme 
Court will someday determine that sec- 
tion 10 is invalid in some particular re- 
gard. What will have been lost? The 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
asks if section 10 falls, where will our 
defense be? I will tell the Senate where 
our defense will be. It will be just 
where it is with respect to all the other 
48 States of the Union. 

I join in the powerful and potent 
statement made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] a few min- 
utes ago, that if we cannot trust the 
people of Alaska with concurrent juris- 
diction, as we trust the people in all 
the other 48 States, then let us vote 
statehood down, because then the people 
of Alaska are not entitled to it, and it 
is obviously against the national interest 
to extend it to them. I do not believe 
‘that is the case. Therefore, I urge the 
Senate to vote down the motion and 
get on with the important business at 
hand, that of making the Territory of 
Alaska the 49th State in our Federal 
Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
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the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis] to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Armed Services. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YaRBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarBorovucH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. MALONE] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of death in the 
family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr, JEN- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Beat] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is paired with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Beat]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New York would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MaA- 
LONE] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. HOBLITZELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bennett Ervin Revercomb 
Bricker Frear Robertson 
Bridges Fulbright Russell 
Bush Goldwater Saltonstall 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Byra Jordan Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Martin, Pa, Thurmond 
Dworshak McClellan Young 
Eastland Monroney 
Ellender Mundt 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Allott Ail Murray 
Anderson Holland Neuberger 
Barrett Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Capehart Jackson Payne 
Carlson Javits Potter 
Carroll Kefauver Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Purtell 
Case, S. Dak, Kerr Smith, Maine 
Chavez Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Langer Symington 
Cotton Long Thye 
Dirksen Magnuson Watkins 
Douglas Mansfield Wiley 
Green Martin, Iowa Williams 
Hayden McNamara 
Hennings Morse 

NOT VOTING—10 

Beall Ives Smathers 
Flanders Jenner Yarborough 
Gore Johnson, Tex, 
Hoblitzell Malone 


So Mr. Srennis’ motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Armed Services 
was rejected. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to commit was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which would ex- 
clude from statehood the area with- 
drawn by section 10 of the bill and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 2, line 13, 
it is proposed to strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: 

Except for such portions of such Territory 
as are situated to the north or west of the 
following line: Beginning at the point 
where the Porcupine River crosses the in- 
ternational boundary between Alaska and 
Canada; thence along a line parallel to, and 
5 miles from, the right bank of the main 
channel of the Porcupine River to its con- 
fluence with the Yukon River; thence along 
a line parallel to, and 5 miles from, the 
right bank of the main channel of the 
Yukon River to its most southerly point of 
intersection with the meridian of longitude 
160 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south 
to the intersection of said meridian with 
the Kuskokwim River; thence along a line 
parallel to, and 5 miles from the right bank 
of the Kuskokwim River to the mouth of 
said river; thence along the shoreline of - 
Kuskokwim Bay to its intersection with the 
meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 min- 
utes west of Greenwich; thence south to 
the intersection of said meridian with the 
parallel of latitude 57 degrees 30 minutes 
north; thence east to the intersection of 
said parallel with the meridian of longi- 
tude 156 degrees west of Greenwich; thence 
south to the intersection of said meridian 
with the parallel of latitude 60 degrees 
north. 


On page 5, beginning with the colon 
in line 20, strike out all to the period in 
line 23. 

On page 9, beginning with line 5, 
strike out all through the period in line 
18. 

On page 19, beginning with line 6, 
strike out all through line 6 on page 24 
and renumber the following sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question of the acting majority leader? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the acting ma- 
jority leader state to the Senate his in- 
tentions concerning the length of the 
session this evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from South 
Carolina will offer two amendments, and 
that possibly the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND] will offer a motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I understand that on these 
matters there will not be too much de- 
bate; however, I would not bet on that. 

I should like to have the Senate remain 
in session, if it meets with the approval 
of the membership, until 9 or 10 o'clock, 
in an attempt to finish the bill tonight. 
If that cannot be done, then it is pro- 
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posed to have the Senate convene at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think statehood for Alaska at this time 
is unwise. However, if we are to pass a 
bill, then I should like to see passed a bill 
which is constitutional. That is the rea- 
son I am offering the amendment to 
eliminate section 10 from the bill. The 
amendment would eliminate a portion 
of the land which the President has a 
right to withdraw for national defense 
purposes. 

One hundred and seventy-one years 
ago, a group of men dedicated to a single 
purpose gathered in the City of Broth- 
erly Love and drafted a document which 
has proved to be the most practicable 
embodiment of democratic principles 
the world has ever known. I speak, of 
course, of those representatives of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies who were 
sent as delegates to a constitutional 
convention. The instrument which they 
prepared was the revered, but of late 
neglected, Constitution of these United 
States. 

The draftsmen of the Constitution, in 
all probability, did not realize at that 
time what a great stabilizing influence 
their efforts would lend to the future 
republic which they sought to create. 
These were in large part the same men 
who had fought a difficult war. It was 
a war of rebellion—a war fought on 
their native soil. It was a destructive 
war, one which occasioned great waste 
of property and disastrous loss of life, 
both through battle casualties and from 
deprivation. The uppermost thought in 
the minds of these delegates was, there- 
fore, to provide for the common defense. 

In retrospect, we can understand that 
the 13 Colonies did not have too much in 
common at the opposite extremes of the 
geographical limits of the United States 
when composed of the 13 States. There 
were at that time even more differences 
in the mores of the people, ways of life 
and political opinions than there are in 
our own time. 

Historians tell us that even within an 
individual colony, there was great con- 
flict of opinion as to the advisability of 
the political course which the Colonies 
should follow upon the successful ter- 
mination of the war of independence 
with England. The one thing the in- 
dividual Colonies and the people within 
the Colonies had in common was a desire 
for mutual protection. This desire to 
establish a common defense was so prev- 
elent and so uppermost in the minds of 
the colonists at that time that I believe 
we might call the Constitution a mutual- 
security agreement. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was prompted primarily for pur- 
poses of defense. The impelling desire 
to establish a common defense overrode 
all other questions, even though many 
of the colonists had strong reservations 
concerning the delegation of even the 
limited powers granted to the Federal 
Government to implement this defense. 

It is my firm opinion that except for 
the continually pressing need to provide 
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for the common defense, the United 
States could not have remained united 
to this date. This is still the most com- 
Pelling reason for the continuation of 
the Federal Government. For no other 
reason could the States tolerate the 
continuous encroachment on their sov- 
ereign powers by the usurpation-bent 
Federal Government. The bill for Alas- 
kan statehood must be viewed in the 
light of national-defense considerations, 
above all. There can be no doubt that 
questions of national defense are raised 
by the pending bill. Section 10 of the 
bill establishes this without equivocation. 

The testimony by Department of De- 
fense officials indicates that the national 
defense question involved in the cession 
of jurisdiction to the proposed State of 
Alaska is sufficiently serious to warrant 
a recommendation by this Department 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of a procedure about which grave 
constitutional questions, to say the least, 
are raised. The Congressional commit- 
tees involved were so concerned about 
the questions of national defense in the 
northern and western portions of the 
Alaskan Territory that they drafted and 
recommended the inclusion of section 
10 of the bill. I may’say, parenthetical- 
ly, that when the national defense is 
concerned to this extent, the Armed 
Services Committees of Congress should, 
in my opinion, have been consulted. 

As I have indicated earlier, I am 
wholeheartedly in agreement with pro- 
viding first for the national defense, for 
that was the paramount reason for the 
formation of the United States in the 
first place. It seems to me, however, 
that if there is a conflict between the 
desire to provide for the national de- 
fense, on the one hand, and the desire 
to grant statehood to an incorporated 
Territory, on the other hand, if the con- 
flict cannot be reconciled, the consider- 
ation of providing for the national de- 
fense should by all means prevail. I 
should like to add that when I speak of 
reconciling this conflict, I speak of rec- 
onciling it by constitutional means, and 
no other. The means employed in the 
bill, as set out in section 10 thereof, are, 
in my opinion, unconstitutional, in that 
they violate the equal-footing require- 
ment. 

The amendment I offer would resolve 
the conflict between the desire to grant 
statehood, on the one hand, and the de- 
sire to provide for the national defense 
by constitutional means, on the other. 
It would eliminate the controversial sec- 
tion 10 of the bill. The amendment 
would establish the boundaries of the 
proposed State of Alaska in such a way 
as to exclude the so-called withdrawal 
areas from the bounds of the new State. 
Jurisdiction of the so-called withdrawal 
areas would then unequivocably be re- 
tained in the United States. The pro- 
ponents of the bill should find little dif- 
ficulty in accepting this approach. 

In fact, President Eisenhower himself 
has suggested an identical approach, as 
a solution of the problem now confront- 
ing us. Let me read an extract from 
the President’s news conference of Sep- 
tember 11, 1956, as taken from page 18 
of the New York Times of September 
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12, 1956. Frank Hewlett, of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, asked this question: 
Mr. President, the Republican platform 
calls for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
in the strongest terms ever used. Would 
you care to elaborate on the Alaskan plank 
which pledges immediate statehood for 
Alaska, and then add the words, “recogniz- 
ing the fact that adequate provision for 
defense requirements must be made”? 


The President answered: 

I think I have talked about this subject 
before this body time and time again. As 
far as Hawaii is concerned, there is no ques= 
tion. I not only approved of it in the 1952 
piatform, but time and time again I brought 
it before the Congress in the terms of rec- 
ommendations. Alaska is a very great area; 
and there are very few people in it, and they 
are confined almost exclusively to the south- 
eastern corner. Could there be worked out a 
way where the defense requirements could be 
retained—I mean, the areas necessary to de- 
fense requirements could be retained—under 
Federal control in the great outlying regions, 
and a State made out of that portion in 
which the population is concentrated, it 
would seem to me to be a good solution to 
the problem. But the great and vast area is 
completely dependent upon the United States 
for protection, and it is necessary to us in 
our defense arrangements. 


The distinguished junior Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHurRcH] has, during the 
course of the debate, described the with- 
drawal area as “barren tundra land.” I 
thoroughly agree with that description. 
Generally, the areas which, under my 
amendment, would be excluded from the 
State, include southwestern Alaska, the 
southern half of the Alaska Peninsula, 
the Aleutian Islands, and the so-called 
northern country. 

I agree. with the junior Senator from 
Idaho that it is improbable that the 
State of Alaska will select from the lands 
which the United States has so graciously 
and magnanimously tendered to it any 
appreciable amount of these largely use- 
less parcels of real estate. This would be 
even more true if the mineral rights were 
not included with the proposed give- 
away of these lands. 

We should also note that the majority 
of the lands which under my amendment, 
would be excluded from the boundaries 
of the proposed State, are sparsely set- 
tled, and understandably so. Much of 
this territory is north of the timber line, 
and vegetation is practically non-exist- 
ent there. Although there is a wide 
range of temperature during the various 
seasons of the year, the thaw in summer 
never extends quite as deep into the 
tundra as did the previous winter's 
freeze. 

Mr. President, the liabilities of this 
area to the proposed State far outweigh 
the advantages. Ican see no reason why 
this area, desolate for the most part, 
should be included within the boundaries 
of the proposed State. I reiterate that 
my amendment would resolve in a clearly 
constitutional manner the difficult ques- 
tion presented by national-defense con- 
siderations. I urge the Senate to adopt 
this modification in the statehood bill. 

I realize that some think that the 
adoption of this or any amendment 
might mean that final action on Alaskan 
statehood could not be completed during 
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this session. In my opinion, the amend- 
ment might delay final action on the bill, 
because if the bill is amended now, it will 
have to go to conference. In all good 
conscience, however, I sincerely urge the 
proponents of the bill not to be carried 
away by their exuberance at the thought 
of reaching a long-sought goal. Once the 
proposed step is taken, it will be irrevo- 
cable. It is one which has been consid- 
ered by the Congress for a number of 
years. A prudent approach, even though 
it requires more patience, is more advis- 
able than hasty and regrettable action. 

Mr. President, this amendment is very 
important. 

I believe that if the amendment is 
adopted, it will, first, make the bill con- 
stitutional; and, second, reserve to the 
Federal Government the areas which the 
Federal Government has said it needs 
for national-defense purposes. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Jorpan in the chair.) Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, the yeas and 
nays are ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Jenner] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Beart] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote 
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The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 67, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Stennis 
Butler Jordan Talmadge 
B Martin, Pa, Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Young 
Ellender Robertson 
Ervin ussell 

NAYS—67 
Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bush Hruska Payne 
Capehart Humphrey Potter 
Carlson Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Javits Purtell 
Case, N. J Kefauver Revercomb 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Symington 
Cotton Lausche Thye 
Curtis Long Watkins 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Douglas Mansfield Williams 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa 
Frear McNamara 

NOT VOTING—13 

Beall Ives Schoeppel 
Flanders Jenner Smathers 
Fulbright Johnson, Tex. Yarborough 
Gore Malone 
Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 


So Mr. THURMOND’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Washington to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 6-25-58-D, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
line 8, after “proclamation” it is pro- 
posed to insert “approved by a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress.” 

On page 20, line 10, strike out “issu- 
ance of” and insert in lieu thereof “ef- 
fective date of the concurrent resolution 
approving.” 

On page 22, line 8, strike out “by Ex- 
ecutive order of proclamation” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “in accordance with 
this section.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
portion of the bill which I seek to amend 
is section 10, which begins as follows: 

The President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to establish by Executive 
order or proclamation one or more~special 
national-defense withdrawals within the ex- 
terior boundaries of Alaska, which with- 
drawal or withdrawals may thereafter be ter- 
minated in whole or in part by the President. 


Mr. President, I object strongly to 
lodging in one individual the power thus 
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to shrink a sovereign State by with- 
drawing from its jurisdiction vast por- 
tions of its territory. For the Senate to 
pass a bill which would subject a State, 
ultimately any State—South Carolina, 
New York, California, or Nebraska—to 
the whim of one man in so important 
a respect would be, to say the least, most 
unwise. 

I also have grave doubts that section 
10 is constitutional. There is a consti- 
tutional requirement that new States be 
taken into the Union on equal footing 
with old States. I refer the Senate to 
the case of Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U.S. 
559) and other cases which I cited to 
this body on Friday. 

Now I ask, Mr. President, could Alaska 
possibly be considered to be on equal 
footing with the other States if the Fed- 
eral Government were given this extraor- 
dinary power of withdrawing up to half 
the State from State jurisdiction? And, 
Mr. President, I do not speak of any mere 
condemnation or eminent domain power, 
but of this new concept of national-de- 
fense withdrawal, whereby the Govern- 
ment would acquire not just a property 
right in the land under consideration but 
dominion also, with exclusive power in 
the legislative, judicial, and executive 
fields, 

Obviously this glaring inequality be- 
tween the status of Alaska and the status 
of the other States would violate the 
constitutional requirement of equal foot- 
ing. Some may ask, “if I am so sure 
that the section is unconstitutional, why 
do I bother to submit an amendment? 
Why not simply wait for the Supreme 
Court to strike this section down?” 

The reason is this: I am not at all sure 
that the Supreme Court would strike it 
down. Let us assume—and I realize this 
is perhaps a rash assumption to make 
these days, but still let us assume—that 
the Court will make at least a pretense 
of following the Constitution. Proceed- 
ing upon this assumption, I do not feel 
that the Court could completely ignore 
this glaring violation of the equal-footing 
doctrine. However, that does not mean 
that the Court would necessarily strike 
out section 10 granting the Federal Gov- 
ernment this power of withdrawal. 

I have a strong suspicion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Court may go about the 
problem in this way: Instead of restor- 
ing equal footing between the States by 
invalidating the withdrawal provision in 
the case of Alaska, the Court might sim- 
bly extend the principle of the with- 
drawal power to cover the present 48 
States as well as Alaska. That would 
restore the situation of equal footing. 

Is this a fanciful worry, Mr. President? 
Is it inconceivable that even the present 
Supreme Court would do such a thing? 
I do not think it is inconceivable, for 
this reason: This is a question involving 
State jurisdiction and State powers ver- 
sus Federal jurisdiction and Federal 
powers. And where such an issue is at 
stake, the tendency of the Supreme 
Court is to try in every way possible to 
find a solution which will favor Federal 
encroachment on the States, rather than 
to reach a conclusion which would re- 
sult in protecting the States from en- 
croachment. This conclusion is not sim- 
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ply the bitter and cynical remark of one 
who has been alarmed by the Court’s de- 
cisions of the past 3 or 4 years. Thisisa 
tendency which has been noted for a 
very long time. This tendency on the 
part of the Court to favor the Federal 
Government at the expense of the States 
began very early in our history. Thomas 
Jefferson saw the beginning of this proc- 
ess of usurpation by the Federal judi- 
ciary; he feared its ultimate result, and 
he expressed his fears as follows: 

There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. 


With prophetic vision, the great Vir- 
ginian warned further that the germ of 
dissolution of our Federal system lies in 
the Federal judiciary, “working like 
gravity by night and by day, gaining a 
little today and a little tomorrow, and 
advancing its noiseless step like a thief, 
over the field of jurisdiction, until all 
shall be usurped from the States, and the 
government of all be consolidated into 
one.” 

Jefferson’s description of the process 
and methods of judicial usurpation is 
truly remarkable. It could well have 
been written today. These are his 
words: 

The judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our Confederated Re- 
public. They are construing our Constitu- 
tion from a coordination of a general and 
special government to a general and supreme 
one alone. This will lay all things at their 
feet. * * * They skulk from responsibility 
to public opinion. * * * An opinion is 
huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a ma- 
jority of one, delivered as if unanimous, and 
with the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid 
associates, by a crafty chief judge who so- 
phisticates the law to his mind, by the turn 
of his own reasoning. 


Or, Mr. President, to sum the situation 
up in a few words, we might remember 
the conclusion reached by Professor 
Walter F. Dodd, one of America’s most 
distinguished authorities on constitu- 
tional law. Writing in the Yale Law 
Journal—the citation, for all who may 
be interested, is 29 Yale Law Journal 
137—1919—in an article entitled “Im- 
plied Powers and Implied Limitations in 
Constitutional Law,” Professor Dodd 
declared: 

The Court is an organ of the National Gov- 
ernment, associated with that Government, 
and has in the long run shown a disposition 
to support national powers. 


Professor Dodd was not mistaken in 
his conclusion. Nor did it take any great 
constitutional expert or genius to com- 
prehend the truth of that which Profes- 
sor Dodd was stating. One of the very 
basic axioms of Anglo-Saxon law is the 
rule that “No man shall be judge in his 
own cause.” The justice of this rule 
can hardly be denied, for a man judging 
in his own cause is rather likely, to say 
the least, to favor himself. Does it not 
follow then, that if, in a dispute involving 
the rights of a State versus the rights of 
the United States, a branch of the United 
States Government is permitted to be the 
judge, the rights of the United States 
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are in the long run going to be upheld, 
rather than the rights of the States? 

The answer to this question is too ob- 
vious, Mr. President, especially in view of 
the record of anti-State, pro-Federal 
Government decisions by the Supreme 
Court to date. Equal footing would be 
interpreted by the Court to mean that 
the old 48 States must relinquish their 
sovereign rights to place them on an 
equal footing with the less-sovereign, 
new 49th State. 

As a matter of fact, the Court was once 
before faced with a problem which is 
somewhat similar to this one. The ques- 
tion involved the rights of the Federal 
Government versus the rights of the 
States, and, although the Court had to 
perform some remarkable contortions to 
reach its conclusion, it reached a deci- 
sion favorable to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I refer to the question of the ex- 
tent of the Federal Government's right 
of eminent domain. 

I am going to take a few moments to 
explain to the Members of this body 
just how it was that the Federal Govern- 
ment came to claim the unlimited power 
of eminent domain. 

Mr. President, I should say, not how 
the Federal Government came to claim 
or acquire the right of eminent domain, 
but rather how the Federal Government 
overcame a constitutional limitation on 
its right of eminent domain. 

If anyone today should challenge the 
Federal Government's right of eminent 
domain, he would probably be referred 
to the case of Kohl v. The United States 
(91 U. S. 367), a case decided in 1876. 
For example, in the famous steel seizure 
decision, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579), a case which 
dealt really with the secondary ‘ssue of 
seizure by the President without Congres- 
sional authorization, both Mr. Justice 
Douglas in his concurring opinion, and 
Mr. Chief Justice Vinson in his dissent, 
asserted, in passing, the existence in the 
Federal Government of the power of 
eminent domain. Both Douglas and 
Vinson cited as their authority, the Kohl 
case. Although there are sections in the 
Constitution which expressly or im- 
pliedly confer a power of eminent do- 
main on the Federal Government, the 
Kohl case bases the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right of eminent domain pri- 
marily on the theory that eminent do- 
main is an incident of sovereignty. 

Now, generally, the Court has rejected 
the idea that the United States possesses 
powers by virtue of its sovereignty rather 
than by specific constitutional grant. 
For example, in the case of Kansas v. 
Colorado (206 U. S. 46, (1907)), when 
counsel for the United States, as inter- 
venor, urged upon the Court a doctrine 
of “sovereign and inherent” power, the 
Court replied as follows: 

But the proposition that there are legis- 
lative powers affecting the Nation as a whole 
which belong to, although not expressed in 
the grant of powers, is in direct conflict with 
the doctrine that this is a government of 
enumerated powers, That this is such a 
government clearly appears from the Con- 
stitution, independently of the amendments, 
* è è This natural construction of the orig- 
inal body of the Constitution is made abso- 
lutely certain by the 10th amendment. This 
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amendment, which was seemingly adopted 
with prescience of just such contention as 
the present, disclosed the widespread fear 
that the national Government might, under 
the pressure of a supposed general welfare, 
tend to exercise powers which have not been 
granted. 


However, we need not argue at this 
point the question of whether the Fed- 
eral Government can have sovereign and 
inherent powers; for, whether as an at- 
tribute of sovereignty or by constitu- 
tional grant, it seems clear that the Fed- 
eral Government does possess the bare 
right to condemn for public use lands 
situated within a State. 

But the real question is this: Is the 
Federal Government's right absolute, or 
is it restricted? Corpus Juris Secundum 
espouses the attribute-of-sovereignty 
theory and denies the necessity of con- 
stitutional grant. However, it goes on to 
say as follows—and I quote from volume 
29, Corpus Juris Secundum, section 3: 

The right of eminent domain is not con- 
ferred, but may be recognized, limited, or 
regulated by constitutions. 


According to the Constitution, the 
Federal Government’s right of eminent 
domain is limited, and very severely 
limited, by two provisions. One of these 
is in the body of the Constitution, and 
the other is in an amendment. The 
amendment to which I refer is, of course, 
the fifth. The limitation expressed 
therein is well recognized and has for the 
most part been faithfully observed. It 
reads: 

“nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation.” 


Let me interject here, Mr. President, 
the observation that the fifth amend- 
ment of course does not in any way 
supersede, but only supplements, the 
other limitation, which I am about to 
mention, on the Federal Government’s 
right to acquire lands within a State. 

But the other provision in question, 
Mr. President, the one in the body of the 
Constitution itself, most definitely has 
not been faithfully abided by. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been nullified, its mean- 
ing subverted by a trick of word-juggling, 
or Constitution-twisting, as brazen as 
any ever attempted by our Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. President, what is this limitation 
within the main body of the Constitu- 
tion, on the Federal Government’s right 
of eminent domain? I shall read this 
limitation, which, while stated indirect- 
ly, is stated perfectly clearly. The pro- 
vision, found in article I, section 8, reads 
as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government of 
the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings. 


What that section says is—leaving 
aside the portion which refers to the 
acquisition of the District of Columbia— 
that the Congress is given the power of 
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exclusive jurisdiction over such lands 
within the States as may be acquired, for 
the stated purposes, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—such acquisition being de- 
pendent upon the consent of the legis- 
latures of the affected States. 

In the face of this clear constitutional 
clause, it seems almost unbelievable that 
any jurist could ever have asserted that 
there are other ways in which the Fed- 
eral Government could acquire lands 
within a State. Can it be seriously con- 
tended that the words “by the consent 
of the legislature’”—placed directly after 
the word “purchased” and modifying 
it—-would have been inserted if the 
Framers had intended that the Federal 
Government should also possess the pow- 
er to acquire such lands without the con- 
sent of the State legislature? The men 
who framed the Constitution were not in 
the habit of wasting words, nor did they 
insert words for no purpose. They meant 
that what lands the Government may 
need for the stated purposes could be 
purchased with the consent, and only 
with the consent, of the legislature of the 
affected State. 

Mr. President, this is beyond dispute. 
This intention of the Framers can be 
shown by the Madison papers. The con- 
sent provision was missing from the orig- 
inal draft, and it was inserted specifically 
to give the States the right to veto Fed- 
eral land acquisition. I shall now read 
from Madison’s Reports of Debates in the 
Federal Convention to prove my point: 

So much of the fourth clause as related 
to the seat of Government ‘was agreed to, 
nem. con. 

On the residue, to wit, “To exercise like 
authority over all places purchased for forts, 
etc.” 

Mr. Gerry contended that this power might 
be made use of to enslave any particular 
State by buying up its territory, and that 
the strongholds proposed would be a means 
of awing the State into an undue obedience 
to the General Government. 

Mr. King felt, himself, the provision un- 
necessary, the power being already involved; 
but would move to insert, after the word 
“purchased,” the words, “by the consent of 
the legislature of the State.” This would cer- 
tainly make the power safe. 

Mr. Gouveneur Morris seconded the mo- 
tion, which was agreed to, nem. con.; as was 
then the residue of the clause, as amended. 


Mr. President, those quotes are taken 
verbatim from Madison’s Reports of De- 
bates in the Federal Convention. They 
show clearly that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to purchase land within a 
State was strictly dependent on consent 
by the State. But listen, Mr. President, 
to how the Supreme Court now inter- 
prets this clear mandate of the Framers. 
T- shall quote briefly from the case of 
James v. Dravo Contracting Co. (302 
U. S. 134 (1937)): 


It is not questioned that the State may 
refuse its consent and retain jurisdiction 
consistent with the governmental purposes 
for which the property was acquired. The 
Tight of eminent domain inheres in the Fed- 
eral Government by virtue of its sovereignty 


| and thus it may, regardless of the wishes 


either of the owners or of the States, acquire 
the lands which it needs within their bor- 
ders. * * * In that event, as in cases of ac- 
quisition by purchase without consent of the 
State, jurisdiction is dependent upon ces- 
sion by the State, and the State may qualify 
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its cession by reservations not inconsistent 
with the governmental uses. 


We can see what has happened, Mr. 
President. The phrase “by the consent 
of the Legislature” has been bodily lifted 
from its position after the word “pur- 
chased”—which word it was clearly in- 
tended to modify, as demonstrated in the 
Madison papers—and has been made in- 
stead to modify the phrase “exercise like 
authority.” In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, according to the Court, the provi- 
sion now reads: “The Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion, provided the State legislature con- 
sents thereto, over such lands as may be 
purchased for the erection of forts, mag- 
azines, and so forth.” 

This is quite a change in meaning. 
Naturally, the idea of State consent as 
a prerequisite to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s acquisition of necessary lands was 
intolerable to the advocates of consoli- 
dation and national supremacy. Yet 
they could not ignore completely the ex- 
istence of the passage beginning with 
the words “by the consent.” ‘Their only 
alternative was simply to juggle the 
clause to suit themselves—which they 
did. The new line was laid down by Mr. 
Justice Strong in the Kohl case. Here 
is what he said: 

The consent of a State can never be a con- 
dition precedent to its (the power’s) enjoy- 
ment. Such consent is needed only, if at 
all, for the transfer of jurisdiction and of 
the right of exclusive legislation after the 
land shall have been acquired. 


Mr. Justice Field laid bare the process 
by which, without any amendment, this 
constitutional limitation on Federal pow- 
er was subverted and brazenly given a 
different meaning, one that was harmless 
to the concept of national supremacy. 
In the case of Fort Leavenworth Rail- 
road Co. v. Lowe (114 U. S. 525), Field 
described the change that came about in 
the matter of eminent domain. He did 
not seem to express approval of the 
change and, in fact, some of the language 
in his dissent in the Kohl case indicates 
that he had some doubts about. Justice 
Strong’s sweeping assertion. In this Fort 
Leavenworth case, decided in 1885, Field 
wrote as follows: 

This power of exclusive legislation is to be 
exercised, as thus seen, over places purchased, 
by consent of the legislatures of the States 
in which they are situated, for the specific 
purposes enumerated. 

It would seem to have been the opinion of 
the Framers of the Constitution that, with- 
out the consent of the States, the new Gov- 
ernment would not be able to acquire lands 
within them; and, therefore, it was provided 
that when it might require such lands for 
the erection of forts and other buildings 
+ * + and the consent of the States in which 
they were situated was obtained for their 
acquisition, such consent should carry with 
it political dominion and legislative author- 
ity over them. Purchase with such consent 
was the only mode then thought of for the 
acquisition by the General Government of 
title to lands in the States. 


Mr. President, here is Mr. Justice 
Field’s description of the metamorphosis 
of this constitutional limitation: 

Since the adoption of the Constitution this 


view has not generally prevailed. Such con- 
sent has not always been obtained, nor sup- 
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posed necessary, for the purchase by the Gen- 
eral Government of lands within the States. 
If any doubt has ever existed as to its power 
thus to acquire lands within the States, it 
has not had sufficient strength to create any 
effective dissent from the general opinion. 
The consent of the States to the purchase of 
lands within them is, however, essential, un- 
der the Constitution, to the transfer to the 
General Government, with the title, of po- 
litical jurisdiction and domain. Where lands 
are acquired without such consent, the pos- 
session of the United States, unless political 
jurisdiction be ceded to them in some other 
way, is simply that of an ordinary proprietor. 
The property in that case, unless used as a 
means to carry out the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment, is subject to the legislative author- 
ity and control of the States equally with the 
property of private individuals, 


Thus, Mr. President, did the consolida- 
tionists overcome the view held by the 
Framers that the Federal Government 
could acquire lands within a State only 
by consent of the State. They simply 
interpreted the consent provision as 
modifying “exercise like authority” in- 
stead of the word “purchased,” which it 
did in truth modify. One can easily see 
the motive of the consolidationists: They 
had, at any cost, to get rid of the rule of 
State consent as a prerequisite to Federal 
acquisition of land, for they knew that 
this doctrine of State consent was a pow- 
erful weapon by which the States could 
resist that centralizing trend promoted 
by the Federalists. 

This was perhaps the most flagrant, 
the most outrageous, of all the many 
examples of the Court’s Constitution- 
twisting. I submit that a Supreme Court 
which is capable of this feat which I have 
described is certainly capable of extend- 
ing the principle of national defense 
withdrawal from Alaska to all the States, 
especially since it could do so on the 
specious excuse of upholding the equal 
footing requirement of the Constitution. 
In fact, Mr. President, such a Supreme 
Court is capable of absolutely anything. 

This is why I do not feel that we here 
in the Senate should shirk our duty and 
simply permit the Supreme Court to pass 
on the validity of this withdrawal clause 
later. Since the Supreme Court is likely 
to extend the withdrawal power to cover 
all the States, in the event this bill is 
passed, it is up to us in the Senate to 
erect as many safeguards as possible 
around this withdrawal power. 

I hope Senators will note that my 
amendment does not propose to delete 
completely the section authorizing de- 
fense withdrawals. I am not unaware 
of the importance of Alaska to our na- 
tional defense. In fact, I so fully realize 
just how vital Alaska is that this is an- 
other reason why I oppose statehood: I 
feel that Alaska—and I mean all of 
Alaska, not just this section within the 
withdrawal zone boundaries—is so cru- 
cial to our defense against Soviet Russia 
that it should be regarded as a military 
frontier area in which national security 
considerations must govern in every case. 

I am only proposing, Mr. President, 
that this authority in the executive to 
decimate a sovereign State be, in each 
case, contingent upon the approval of 
this body and the House of Representa- 
tives. As I have already said, I do not 
consider it wise to leave a matter which 
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could be so overwhelmingly disastrous to 
a State or its people to the discretion of 
a single individual. I feel that the Con- 
gress, and this body especially, should 
have the final say in any such move. I 
feel so strongly about this that it is my 
belief that we, the Members of this body, 
will be derelict in our duty if we surren- 
der our States to the whim of the Execu- 
tive by failing to amend this section. 

After all, Mr. President, this body is 
peculiarily the representative of the 
States collectively; and the individual 
Members of this body are the representa- 
tives of their respective States. Are we 
not, therefore, dutybound to take what- 
ever precautionary step is necessary to 
withhold from one man the power to de- 
stroy, in effect, any one or more of these 
States which we represent? 

Or is it the feeling of some of the Mem- 
bers that the States no longer really mat- 
ter? This may be the feeling of a few, 
I suppose, who regard the States as lit- 
tle more than convenient election dis- 
tricts within the framework of an all- 
powerful monolithic national structure, 

But, Mr. President, although some may 
wish it so, and some even make it so in 
practice, the Constitution does not pro- 
vide for United States Senators to be 
primarily representatives of interstate 
social and economic groups. The Consti- 
tution never envisioned, and never pro- 
vided for, a United States Senator from 
the CIO, or from the NAM, or from the 
ADA, nor even from the liberal estab- 
lishment as a whole. 

The Constitution, Mr. President, pro- 
vided that Senators should represent 
States. The Constitution still requires a 
United States Senator to be, first and 
foremost, a representative of his State— 
his State as an entity, not merely as the 
geographical locality inhabited by a var- 
ied number of individuals and by por- 
tions of nationwide social and economic 
interest groups. 

It is important that we remember this 
fact, that Senators represent States, be- 
cause it is something often lost sight of. 
Many people have the mistaken notion 
that, in some manner, the 17th amend- 
ment changed the relationship of the 
United States Senator to his State. This 
the amendment did not do, and in fact, 
could not do, even had it purported to 
do so. 

The 17th amendment only changed the 
method by which a State selects its rep- 
resentatives in the United States Senate. 

Prior to the adoption of this amend- 
ment, Senators were elected by the legis- 
latures of the States. Since the adop- 
tion of the 17th amendment, they have 
been elected by direct popular vote. 
This is a fact of which everyone in this 
Chamber is quite well aware. 

What change could be wrought in the 
relationship between a Senator and his 
State by the fact that his election is now 
by the people of the State instead of 
by the legislature? Obviously, there has 
been no change; yet it is not surprising, 
perhaps, that some people have gained 
this false impression. From the earliest 
days of this Republic, the enemies of 
States rights and local self-government 
have sought, often successfully, to im- 
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plant in the popular mind the notion 
that there is some great opposing dis- 
tinction between the concept “the State” 
and the concept “the people.” The 
corollary to this strange notion is that 
the terms “the people” and “the United 
States” are identical or interchangeable. 
It is this same notion that the States 
and the people are in opposition to each 
other which is perhaps responsible for 
the idea that the 17th amendment 
changed the basic concept of what a 
United States Senator represents. 

A State can act through other agencies 
than its legislature. The State legisla- 
ture is not the State. In fact, the State 
government as a whole—legislature, 
executive, and judiciary combined—does 
not constitute the State. The State is 
greater than its government. And thus 
the State is not limited to acting through 
its government, or through any par- 
ticular branch thereof. The State can 
act through its people, either in con- 
vention assembled or by direct popular 
election. 

In fact, “the people,”. far from being 
in contra-distinction to the State, is the 
State, acting in its highest sovereign 
capacity. Thus the contention that, 
since the 17th amendment, a United 
States Senator has represented the in- 
dividuals within a State rather than the 
State as an entity, is false. The switch 
from election by the State’s legislature 
to election by the State’s people was a 
change in method only—it did not affect 
the fundamental fact that a United 
States Senator, is, first and foremost, 
the representative of his State. 

Obviously, Mr. President, the 17th 
amendment could not affect this rela- 
tionship between State and Senator. 
No amendment could affect it. For this 
relationship between Senator and State 
is clearly set forth in the Constitution, 
in a clause which is unamendable, and 
which reads as follows: 

Provided, * * * that no State, without 
its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


Mr. President, the word which appears 
in that umamendable clause is “State.” 
Not “people of the State,” not “people 
of the United States,” not “the United 
States,” but “State.” “No State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.” Thus it 
can clearly be seen that, according to 
the Constitution, United States Senators 
are, first and foremost, the represent- 
atives of their respective States. 

As such, Mr. President, it is our 
bounden duty to protect the integrity of 
our States. This duty is a solemn one, 
of the nature of trustee’s duty to his 
cestui que trust. This body should 
therefore be the last, Mr. President, to 
hand over to the Executive the power to 
annihilate a State, which is just what 
section 10 of this Alaska statehood bill 
would do, 

My amendment proposes that, before 
the President can take this step of, in 
effect, depriving a State of great por- 
tions of its territory, this body, the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and the House 
of Representatives, shall first give their 
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consent. I believe this is asking only a 
little to protect so much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered en bloc by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I had 
intended to submit a motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
think such a motion would be useless in 
view of the votes previously taken in the 
Senate. I am not going to make the 
motion, but I ask unanimous consent 
that my speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR EASTLAND ON MOTION 
To REFER H. R. 79999 AND S. 49 TO SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


I now move that H. R. 7999 and S. 49 be 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for consideration for the reasons herein to 
be assigned: 

S. 49, which is now on the Calendar of the 
Senate, is similar in many respects to H. R. 
7999, now under consideration. S. 49 was 
considered solely and alone by the Senate 
Committee on the Interior of the United 
States Senate. The proposed Senate bill was 
the subject of only 2 days’ hearing before 
this committee. H. R. 7999 is being taken 
directly from the Calendar of the Senate 
without any referral to any committee for 
consideration. 

The House bill contains 87 pages. The 
Senate bill contains 44 pages. Bills contain- 
ing 37 and 44 pages, respectively, are not 
easily read nor understood by a Member of 
the Senate who has not been directly in- 
volved in its hearings and consideration be- 
fore the committee which reported it, but 
each of us has a responsibility to those he 
represents to study the measure to the best 
of his ability and to seek to determine the 
wisdom of its enactment. : 

The Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate is, as all Senators appreciate, 
composed entirely of lawyers. It has often 
been referred to by Members of the Senate 
as the legal arm of the Senate. As a com- 
mittee, it has often been called upon to pass 
upon the substance of legal issues appear- 
ing in legislation to which other committees 
may have had some claim of jurisdiction. 
Before I have finished, Mr. President, I will 
show just how intimately these bills relate 
to the activities of the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate. 

Under paragraph 7 of the jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, as it appears in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, that committee 
is given jurisdiction of “measures relating 
generally to Hawaii, Alaska, and the insular 
possessions of the United States, except those 
affecting the revenue and appropriations.” 
This seems to me to be the sole provision 
which serves to give the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs a claim to jurisdic- 
tion over measures relating to the admission 
into the Union of any Territories, or, in par- 
ticular, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Measures relating to statehood, however, 
are comprehensive in their scope, and as I 
examine this bill I have discovered that in 
at least eight instances it presents ques- 
tions which are clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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It may serve to clarify this point if I cite 
the paragraphs in the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, which I deem applicable: 

(1) Judicial proceedings, civil and crim- 
inal, generally. 

. » . . hd 
(3) Federal courts and judges. 

(4) Local courts in the Territories and 
Possessions. 

* . s . . 
(10) State and Territorial boundary lines. 
(11) Meetings of Congress, attendance of 

Members, and their acceptance of incom- 
patible offices. 

(12) Civil liberties. 

. > . . a 
(15) Immigration and naturalization, 
(16) Apportionment of Representatives, 
These eight jurisdictional paragraphs 

which I have set forth comprise about one- 
half of the jurisdictional items which have 
been committed to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

My study indicates that each one of them 
in some measure is affected by this legisla- 
tion which proposes to authorize the admit- 
tance of a Territory into the Union as a 
State. Each of these involve subjects which 
are ordinarily committed to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. That committee is most 
familiar with the problems which arise in 
connection with each of them. No other 
committee, from a legal or practical stand- 
point, is so well qualified to examine legis- 
lation within those fields. I do believe, 
therefore, that when bills involve so many 
matters within=the jurisdiction of a com- 
mittee as these statehood bills do that of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that the 
committee should be permitted opportunity 
to examine their provisions and report to 
the Senate concerning their effect on, or 
compliance with, the laws within those re- 
spective fields. 

In the consideration of this legislation, it 
is important to remember that we are not 
only passing an enabling act but we are also 
confirming, ratifying and accepting a con- 
stitution supposedly adopted by the resi- 
dents of the Territory of Alaska. The last 
clause of section 1 of each of these bills so 
provides, The constitution which the bills 
thus purport to ratify have provisions which 
need to be reexamined, and I believe that 
the proper committee to perform that reex- 
amination is the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate. 

I, therefore, move that H. R. 7999 and S. 
49 be referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee based on the reasons assigned in my 
previously made points of order and these 
additional grounds. 


1, MATTERS RELATING TO STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARY LINES ARE PROPERLY WITHIN THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 
Section 2 of S, 49 and section 2 of H. R. 

7999 also provide that the State of Alaska 

shall consist of all the territory together with 

the territorial waters appurtenant thereto. 
You may recall that one of the items of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 

Judiciary to which I referred a moment ago 

is that related to State and Territorial boun- 

dary lines. As far as I have been able to 
determine, there has been no definitive de- 
scription of the boundaries of the proposed 

State, either in its constitution or in the 

enabling act itself. There is no metes and 

bounds description, or any other adequate 
description, to show the boundaries of the 
new State of Alaska. This is a very serious 
omission. I have not been able to determine 
whether it has any parallel in our Nation’s 
history. I do know that in many instances 
the specific boundaries were set forth in the 
enabling acts themselves. I think it is 
infinitely more important that it be incor- 
porated in the enabling act where, as here, 
the Territory proposed to be admitted is not 
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adjacent to or contiguous to any other State 
or any other Territory of the United States, 
Indeed, it seems to me imperative that such 
a description be given where, as here, the area 
adjoins the land of another nation and its 
waters abound that of still another nation. 

The distance that the boundaries of this 
proposed State of Alaska extend seaward, 
with their nearness to Russian territory, is 
a serious matter and one that should be given 
the most careful scrutiny. Since there is no 
description of the actual boundaries, I, for 
one, am unable to determine just how far 
the territorial waters of the proposed State 
of Alaska may extend. 

Section 8 (b) of S. 49 reads as follows: 

“(b) At an election designated by procla- 
mation of the Governor of Alaska, which 
may be the general election help pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, or a Ter- 
ritorial general election, or a special elec- 
tion, there shall be submitted to the electors 
qualified to vote in suid election, for adop~ 
tion or rejection, the following propositions: 

“(1) The boundaries of the State of 
Alaska shall be prescribed in the act of Con- 
gress approved (date of approval of this 
act), and all claims of this State to any 
areas of land or sea outside the boundaries 
so prescribed are hereby irrevocably relin- 
quished to the United States.” 

This provision of the act is deceptive for 
the boundaries of the proposed State of 
Alaska are not prescribed by this act. The 
only thing that can be said is that there is 
a general reference in section 2 that the 
State of Alaska shall consist of all the terri- 
tory now included in the Territory of 
Alaska. There is no citation to any section 
of the law where the Territory of Alaska is 
set forth. 

Section 21 of title 48 of the United States 
Code, it is true, says that the Territory 
ceded to the United States by Russia by the 
treaty of March 30, 1867, shall constitute 
the Territory of Alaska, Ultimately, when 
reference is made to the Treaty of Russia 
there is finally a description given of the 
boundaries of the area ceded. Thus, so far 
as section 8 is concerned, the boundaries 
are not prescribed in the act; they are not 
even incorporated directly by reference. 
About the best you can say is that they are 
incorporated indirectly by reference. I 
think it would have been better to have 
stated the boundary of the new State of 
Alaska in the bill, but my purpose in raising 
this question at this time is to show the 
need for referral of this bill to the Judiciary 
Committee in order that it may perform the 
functions which the Congress of the United 
States previously committed to it. 


2. MATTERS RELATING TO APPORTIONMENT OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ARE PROPERLY WITHIN THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE 


Section 9 of this bill also contains material 
which directly crosses the lines of jurisdic- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. You may recall from my earlier read- 
ing of it that item 16 of section 102 (k) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
grants to the Judiciary Committee jurisdic- 
tion over measures or bills relating to ap- 
portionment of Representatives. Under the 
provisions of section 9, the State of Alaska 
is granted, upon its admission, one Repre- 
sentative until the taking effect of the next 
reapportionment, and then this section fur- 
ther provides that “such Representative shall 
be in addition to the membership of the 
House of Representatives as now prescribed 
by law.” This, in effect, amounts to an ap- 
portionment, since it enlarges temporarily 
the number of persons entitled to serve in 
the House of Representatives. This, of 
course, has the incidental effect of adding 
an electoral vote to the 1960 election which 
will not be present in succeeding electoral 
votes unless the provision made in the en- 
abling act is made permanent by later stat- 
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ute. I believe that it would be beneficial to 
the Senate of the United States to have the 
findings and opinions and recommendations 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on the 
efficacy of this approach to the matter of 
adding an additional Representative to the 
House of Representatives. It may be that 
the method provided is the best one which 
can be adopted under the circumstances. 
However, it may also be possible to take care 
of the additional Representative by making 
an appropriate decrease in the representa- 
tion afforded some other State of the Union. 


3. MATTERS RELATING TO FEDERAL COURTS AND 
JUDGES ARE PROPERLY WITHIN THE JURISDIC- 
TION OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
Now let me turn to section 12 of S. 49 and 

its counterpart, section 12 of H. R. 7999. The 

effect of these two sections will be to estab- 
lish in the proposed State of Alaska a United 

States district court. The bills provide that 

the State of Alaska shall constitute one judi- 

cial district, with court to be held at Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome. The bills 
further provide that the judicial district of 

Alaska shall be afforded one United States 

district judge. As you will recall, I cited the 

judicial items assigned to the Judiciary Com=- 
mittee of the Senate earlier in these com- 
ments, and I again cite items 3 and 4 of that 
jurisdiction, item 3 being Federal courts and 
judges, and item 4 being local courts in the 

Territories and possessions. 

Ever since the Legislative Reorganization 
Act was passed, every new judgeship cre- 
ated, every district created or abolished, 
every division authorized or abolished, and 
proposals for the establishment of new cir- 
cuits, have consistently come to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for its study and 
recommendations. There has been, so far 
as I know, no exception to this procedure. 

Let me point out that there now exists 
the district court for the Territory of Alaska, 
the subject matter of which is clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary under item 4 of its jurisdiction. 
All of the nominations of the judges who 
have been appointed have come to the Judi- 
ciary Committee for its recommendation in 
the matter of confirmation. This has also 
been true of the United States attorneys and 
the United States marshals for the Territory 
of Alaska. Here we have a section of a 
statehood bill which deals with legislation 
that is without any question within the 
province of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
As you all know, the present United States 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska is 
a term court, with four judges sitting in the 
various divisions of that court. Again, I 
emphasize the fact that this is a territorial 
court and a term court, meaning that the 
judges are appointed, nominated, and con- 
firmed for a specific term of time. The legis- 
lation as contained in section 12 of both 
H. R. 7999 and S. 49 will, in effect, provide for 
the abolishment of the territorial court and 
establish in lieu thereof a constitutional 
court wherein the judge shall have tenure 
on good behavior under the Constitution of 
the United States. Further, under the terms 
of these sections, the judicial district of 
Alaska is limited to one judge although the 
territory to be served remains the same and 
the extent of the caseload remains to be 
determined. 

I have no quarrel with the manner in 
which the proposed judicial system is set up, 
and it may be quite possible that it is in 
good form and technically correct. However, 
I must insist that the whole subject matter 
contained in these sections is the business 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
and I do not believe that legislation of 
this type should be approved by the Senate 
until such time as the Committee on the 
Judiciary has been able to consider the mat- 
ters therein contained and has submitted 
its report to the Senate. The question of 
abolishing a territorial term court and sub- 
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stituting therefor a constitutional court, 
with a judge to be appointed for good be- 
havior, is a major step and a matter to 
which the Senate is entitled to have the 
views of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


4, MATTER PERTAINING TO THE PROCEDURE OF 
COURTS IS PROPERLY WITHIN THE JURISDIC=- 
TION OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of S. 49, as 
well as sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of 
H. R. 7999, all deal with matters pertinent to 
the procedure of the courts. These sections 
apply to the transfer of cases pending and 
undetermined, and appeals therefrom as to 
where they shall be taken and under what 
circumstances, and all of the matters inci- 
dent thereto, which should necessarily be 
ironed out before the proposed State court 
and the proposed United States district 
court are set up, if they are to function 
properly. I note that section 18 of both bills 
contains the following language: 

“The tenure of the judges, the United 
States attorneys, marshals, and other officers 
of the United States District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska shall terminate at such 
time as that court shall cease to function as 
provided in this section.” 

Under the provisions of this section, the 
United States District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska shall cease to function 3 
years after the effective date of this act un- 
less the President, by Executive order, shall 
sooner proclaim that the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Alaska, estab- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, is prepared to assume the functions 
imposed upon it; and during such period of 3 
years, or until such Executive order is issued, 
the United States District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska shall continue to function as 
heretofore. 

Let us assume that the full 3 years after 
the enactment of this act are required in or- 
der to prepare for the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Alaska to as- 
sume the functions imposed upon it. During 
that period of time we have the anomalous 
situation of the Territory of Alaska having 
been made a State, with a Territorial court 
still in existence. Further, under section 18 
of S. 49, it is stated that the provisions of 
this act relating to the termination of the 
jurisdiction of the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the continuation of suits, 
the succession of courts, and the satisfac- 
tion of rights of litigants in suits before such 
courts, shall not be effective until 3 years 
after the effective date of the act, unless the 
President, by Executive order, shall sooner 
proclaim that the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska, established 
by such act, is prepared to assume the func- 
tions imposed upon it. The bill further pro- 
vides that the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska may continue its 
functions concerning matters to come under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the State of 
Alaska until such time during the period 
provided for its existence that the Governor 
of Alaska shall certify to the President that 
the courts of the State of Alaska are pre- 
pared to assume the functions imposed upon 
them. As I stated before, from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government, here is a 
case where we have established a State by this 
act and possibly for 3 years thereafter the 
judicial system is administered by a Terri- 
torial court, or until the United States dis- 
trict court may assume its functions, and, in 
addition to that, we have established a State, 
admitted it to the Union, and the functions 
of the State courts are administered and ex- 
ercised by a United States Territorial court. 
In reality, it would appear that there is a 
State created, with judicial power, but hav- 
ing no judicial system. Its judicial power— 
and, therefore, a part of its sovereignty—is 
committed to Federal courts for a period aft- 
er its creation. What is the precedent for 
this? What are its ramifications so far as 
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our Federal-State system is concerned? I 
feel a committee charged with responsibility 
in matters of this nature should not only be 
allowed, but required, to give its advice and 
recommendations to the Senate for enlight- 
enment in this field. 

Another matter to be considered in re- 
gard to the courts is related to the even- 
tual abolition of the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska. As I 
have stated before, these are term courts. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that the 3 
year limitation expires, and when it ex- 
pires one or more of the judges now serving 
the presently existing District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska still has a balance of his 
term to serve but is prevented from doing 
so by reason of the 3-year lmitation 
placed upon the courts by this act. Are 
those judges still United States judges for 
the balance of their terms? What disposi- 
tion is made of them? Have their offices 
been abolished? May they be reassigned to 
other jurisdictions, or are they to be con- 
signed to private life? Are they entitled to 
be paid for the balance of their terms, or 
may their terms be ended without pay? All 
of these are questions which do not appear 
to have been answered in the reports on the 
Alaskan statehood bill. These matters must 
be gone into thoroughly by a committee and 
a report made to the Senate, and it is my 
view that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is the proper committee to resolve the ques- 
tions and problems that arise in connection 
with the court system for the proposed State 
of Alaska. The questions I haye mentioned 
concerning the United States district 
judges also apply in some measure to the 
United States marshals and United States 
attorneys now serving. 

In short, in regard to the judicial system 
in the proposed State of Alaska, the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee is clear. 
To create a new United States district court, 
to abolish the Territorial courts, these are 
matters which are the business of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Not to refer them to that 
committee is, in my view, unthinkable. 

The District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska, as I stated before, consists of four 
judges. The committee has received recom- 
mendations for an additional judge in that 
district, which would increase the number 
of judges of that court to five. A provision 
to do this is contained in S. 420 of this 
Congress, which is now pending in the stand- 
ing Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. In hearings held on S. 420 of the 
85th Congress—on the so-called omnibus 
judgeship bill—evidence was presented in 
regard to the justification for an additional 
judge for the District of Alaska. That evi- 
dence disclosed the following: 

Since 1949 the Judicial Conference of the 
United States has consistently recom- 
mended another judgeship for the third dis- 
trict of Alaska, and the committee recom- 
mended this legislation both in S. 15 and 8, 
2910 of the 83d Congress as well as in S. 
1256 of the 84th Congress. 

That another judgeship for the third dis- 
trict of Alaska is greatly needed will be seen 
by even a casual look at the statistics for 
the civil cases in that district. The juris- 
diction of the court includes local as well as 
Federal cases so that comparison with the 
national averages is not pertinent, but a 
steady growth in the number of cases filed 
and in the pending caseload shows very 
plainly the urgent need for another judge- 
ship in this district. The seat of the court 
for the third division is in Anchorage. 

The business of the fourth division has 
also grown very greatly and to equalize the 
caseload the Judicial Conference recom- 
mended that the judge assigned to the sec- 
ond division be assigned to the second and 
fourth divisions with the right to reside in 
either division. 
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The first United States District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska established by an 
act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322), had 
3 judgeships and 3 divisions with prescribed 
terms of court at Juneau and Skagway for 
the first division, at St. Michaels for the 
second division, and at Eagle City for the 
third division. The act of March 3, 1909 
(35 Stat. 839), divided Alaska into four judi- 
cial divisions and provided a resident judge 
for each who had overall jurisdiction 
throughout the Territory. The number of 
judicial positions has remained the same 
since that time. 

In 1947 the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska recommended an additional judge- 
ship to serve the third division and early 
in 1949 the Judicial Conference of the Ninth 
Circuit adopted the same recommendation, 
In the autumn of 1949 the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States went on record in 
support of this measure and at each subse- 
quent meeting has reaffirmed this recom- 
mendation. 

In 1956 the Judicial Conference made the 
following additional recommendations to be 
effected by an amendment to section 4 of 
the Organic Act of the Territory (31 Stat. 
322, title 48, U. S. C., sec. 101): 

1. That the judge assigned to the second 
division to be assigned to the second and 
fourth divisions with the right to reside in 
either division. 

2. That the district judge who is senior 
in length of judicial service in the Terri- 
tory be the chief judge of the district court 
with power to designate and assign tem- 
porariiy any district judge to hold sessions 
in a division other than that to which he 
has been assigned by the President. 

3. That the chief judge of the ninth cir- 
cuit be given power to assign a circuit or 
district judge of the ninth circuit, and the 
Chief Justice of the United States to assign 
any other circuit or district judge, with the 
consent of the judge assigned, and of the 
chief judge of his circuit, to serve tem- 
porarily as a judge of the Territory of Alaska 
whenever it is made to appear that such an 
assignment is necessary for the proper dis- 
patch of business. 

These measures would provide needed 
flexibility in the administration of the courts 
in the Territory of Alaska by establishing 
procedures whereby judge power may be 
made available, where it is most essential. 
The uneven distribution of the civil case- 
load among the four divisions, particularly 
in the last few years, is shown in the statis- 
tics furnished to the Committee on the 
Judiciary by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, which show the large 
caseload in the third division, where over 
57 percent of civil cases in the Territory in 
1956 were filed, and the large increase in 
the business of the fourth division. Since 
the first recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference over 8 years ago, for an addi- 
tional judge in the third division, the num- 
ber of new cases there has mounted steadily 
from 546 in 1949 to 1,268 in 1956, and the 
civil cases pending have increased from 466 
to 1,497. 

In the fourth division the civil cases filed 
have increased more than 50 percent since 
1953 to a figure of 613 in 1956. For 13 con- 
secutive years the number of civil cases _ 
terminated has failed to keep pace with the 
number filed and on June 30, 1956, there 
were 661 civil cases awaiting disposition. 
The Conference recommendation that the 
judge now assigned to the second division, 
where the caseload is extremely light, be as- 
signed to both the second and the fourth 
divisions, with permission for the judge so 
assigned to reside in either division, would 
make an all-around better use of judge 
power. 

Because the district court in Alaska has 
local as well as Federal jurisdiction, the 
caseload is not comparable with that in the 
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other Federal courts. However, the pressure 
on the dockets in the third and fourth di- 
visions at Anchorage and Fairbanks, is self- 
evident from the mounting caseload. 

It would appear from the data submitted 
relative to the situation of the third division 
for the district of Alaska that such & case- 
load is intolerable. 

The foregoing clearly demonstrates the 
etudy which the Judiciary Committee has 
made in regard to one small part of the 
proposed judicial system to be set up in 
Alaska. From an examination of the many 
considerations involved, it seems to me un- 
wise to establish this hybrid judicial system 
in Alaska at the present time without the 
benefit of the advice and recommendations 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. Only 
by reference of these bills to the committee 
will the Senate be able to secure the con- 
sidered judgment of those members who, by 
legislative experience, are most knowledge- 
able concerning the judiciary and the judi- 
cial system. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit that 
the provisions of sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
and 18 of H. R. 7999 should be submitted to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee for its 
careful consideration, 


5. H. R. 7999 AMENDS THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT INVOLVING MATTERS PROP- 
ERLY WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF THE SEN- 
ATE JUDCIARY COMMITTEE 


Now, let us consider the provisions of this 
bill relating to immigration and nationality. 
First of all, let me say again that laws relat- 
ing to immigration and naturalization are the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Let me say again that the 
Judiciary Committee has never had this bill 
before it. 

Under the provisions of this bill, section 
212 (d) (7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act would be amended by deleting 
Alaska from that provision of the act. Now 
section 212 (d) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act provides that, with but three 
exceptions, all the excluding provisions of 
the Immigration Act shall apply to any alien 
who leaves Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands of the United 
States and who seeks to enter the continental 
United States or any other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The deletion of Alaska from this provision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act could 
cause serious consequences in the enforce- 
ment of our immigration laws. I have no 
wish to impute any disloyalty to, or to say 
that the people of Alaska are not as re- 
sponsible and loyal as the citizens of our 
present 48 States. It is merely that Alaska, 
because of its location, is not in the same 
position toward the continental United 
States as are the present 48 States. 

Under present procedures, aliens coming 
from Alaska to continental United States are 
subject to inspection by immigration officers 
and can be excluded if they fall within an 
excludable class. Under the amendment pro- 
posed in this bill, there would be no in- 
spection whatsoever of aliens traveling from 
Alaska to continental United States. Re- 
moval of such inspection could lead to serious 
consequences. An alien in an illegal status 
in Alaska could depart from Alaska and enter 
the continental United States without detec- 
tion. Under our present laws, to travel from 
Alaska to continental United States, these 
people have to be manifested and be on a 
passenger list and are subject to inspection 
upon arrival at any port in continental 

Under this bill, travelers from Alaska to 
continental United States would not be sub- 
ject to inspection any more than the person 
who travels from New Jersey to Washington, 
D. C., or to any other place in the United 
States. For example, an alien could cross the 
Bering Strait, smuggle himself into Alaska 
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and unless detected in Alaska, could travel to 
the continental United States, and since he is 
not subject to inspection upon arrival, no 
one would be the wiser once he reaches the 
United States. 

As I stated previously, this is not to sug- 
gest that the people of Alaska are in any 
way less trustworthy than the people in the 
continental United States. But because of 
their geographic location, Alaska not being 
contiguous to the United States, the possi- 
bility is ever present that undesirable aliens 
could get to the United States without detec- 
tion. 

This particular provision of the bill was 
pending in the Judiciary Committee in the 
83d Congress, in the 84th Congress, and in 
the 85th Congress. Because of the serious 
consequences resulting from the enactment 
of such a provision, the Judiciary Committee 
has not as yet seen fit to approve such legisla- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that over 4 years 
were spent in making a complete survey and 
study of our immigration and nationality 
laws. In the course of such study, it was 
shown that our laws contained no require- 
ment for inspection of aliens entering the 
continental United States from Alaska and 
this deficiency was cured by placing such a 
requirement in the law of 1952. When one 
considers the vast expanse of territory 
which is Alaska, with its miles and miles of 
borders, it is not hard to visualize the many 
problems which would arise. Our enforce- 
ment agencies have always had difficulties 
in protecting both our Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders and Alaska, which is twice the 
size of Texas, could have unlimited possi- 
bilities in increasing our present security 
problems. 

It may be asked how the admission of 
Alaska into the Union would create any 
greater problem than exists at the present 
time. The answer is that under the present 
law, aliens coming from Alaska are inspected 
by immigration officers and if this legisla- 
tion were enacted, such inspection would no 
longer be required. 

Of course I am aware that in the present 
Congress, and in the 84th Congress, there is 
legislation which would make the same 
amendment to section 212 (d) (7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and that 
this legislation was sponsored by the present 
administration and submitted by the At- 
torney General. That is consistent with the 
present position of the administration which 
favors statehood for Alaska, and everything 
that goes along with statehood. 

But, at this point I would like to quote 
from a letter dated June 18, 1953, from the 
Deputy Attorney General to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
in connection with a bill then pending be- 
fore the committee to amend this particular 
section of the law: 

“This is in response to your request for 
the views of the Department of Justice on 
the bill (S. 952) “To amend section 212 (d) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.’ 

“Under the provisions of section 212 (d) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
the admissibility of any alien who leaves 
Alaska and who seeks to enter the conti- 
nental United States or any other place 
under the jurisdiction of United States is 
determined in essentially the same manner 
as his admissibility would be determined if 
he were coming from a foreign country. 
The only grounds of exclusion under the 
act which are waived in favor of such an 
alien are those which require him to present 
certain documents. 

“The bill would amend section 212 (d) 
(7) of the recent Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act by striking out ‘Alaska,’ with 
the result that the inspection now required 
under that provision of the act would not 
apply to aliens leaving Alaska to come to the 
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United States. It is to be noted that no 
requirement for the inspection of aliens 
entering continental United States from 
Alaska was provided by law prior to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

“Whether the bill should be enacted is a 
question of legislative policy concerning 
which this Department makes no recom- 
mendation, 

“The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report.” 

You will note from this letter that a cer- 
tain emphasis is placed on the fact that 
under previous law, no requirement for the 
inspection of aliens entering the continental 
United States from Alaska, was provided. Is 
it not significant that the Department pre- 
ferred not to make any recommendation on 
such an amendment to the act, but merely 
stated that it was a question of legislative 
policy? You may draw your own conclu- 
sions as to what the failure to make a rec- 
ommendation regarding the bill means, As 
for myself, having seen hundreds of reports 
from various departments on individual 
bills, I prefer to draw the conclusion that 
such an amendment to our immigration laws 
was then not looked upon favorably by the 
Department charged with the enforcement of 
our immigration laws. 

In conclusion I would like to make these 
further observations: 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the Sen- 
ate is now operating under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Let us keep in 
mind the fact that since the Legislative Re- 
organization Act came into effect there have 
been no Territories or other areas which have 
become States. The legislation before us, 
which seeks to bring Alaska into the consti- 
tutional fellowship of States, will be, if en- 
acted, the first of its kind since the reorgan- 
ization of the Senate by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

This will, then, be a case of considerable 
importance as a precedent. The procedures 
and the methods followed in this instance 
will form the precedents for future applica- 
tions for statehood. 

The history of the Alaska bills now be- 
fore this body show that consideration of 
them has been confined to one committee 
of the Senate—the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs—even though many of 
the provisions of the proposed legislation 
deal with subjects that clearly are in the 
jurisdiction of other standing committees 
of the Senate. 

The question arises: Is the Senate, in con- 
sidering applications for statehood, going to 
cut across, bypass, or ignore the jurisdic- 
tion of the various standing committees of 
the Senate in favor of one committee which 
has general jurisdiction of the Territories? 
This is a very serious question, and requires 
very serious consideration. Either the com- 
mittees of the Congress are to be allowed—or 
I might say required—to accept and execute 
their responsibilities for matters in the 
jurisdictions assigned to them, or, as in this 
case, are to be divested of those responsi- 
bilities. 

Prior to the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, most admissions to statehood 
were processed through the Committee on 
Territories. Two, however, prior to the Leg- 
islative Reoganization Act, were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. These 
were bills which related solely to admission 
to statehood. One of these bills, H. R. 557 
of the 29th Congress, related to the admis- 
sion of Iowa into the Union. This bill 
passed the House and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee on December 23, 1846. 
The bill passed the Senate on December 24, 
1846. The legislation was to be ted 
to the President on December 28, 1846, but 
apparently was never signed by him, 

The calendar of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the 29th Congress shows that 
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on February 17, 1847, a bill, H. R. 648, en- 
titled “Admission of Wisconsin as a State,” 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary, but no further action was taken. 

In other instances the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had the opportunity to pass upon cer- 
tain steps relating to statehood, as in the 
ease of California. A bill, S. 169 of the 31st 
Congress, which became 9 Stat. 452, was re- 
ported from the Committee on Territories. 
Nowhere in the admission statute was there 
any reference to the Federal system of 
courts, how they should be constituted, how 
they should be organized, or what their pro- 
cedure was to be. That came at a later date. 
On September 11, 1850, S. 330 of the 31st 
Congress, which became Stat. 521, was intro- 
duced. This was legislation “to provide for 
extending the laws and judicial system of 
the United States to the State of California,” 
and this bill was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. On September 19, 1850, 
Mr. Dayton from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary reported the bill to the Senate, without 
amendment. On September 28, 1850, it was 
approved by the President. Here we see an 
example of judicial matters in regard to 
statehood referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary as the proper committee to pass 
upon the subject. 

In the case of the State of Oregon, a bill 
providing for the admission of Oregon was 
reported from the Committee on Territories. 
That bill was S. 239 of the 35th Congress. 
Again, the statute admitting Oregon to the 
Union did not deal with the establishment 
of the Federal courts, nor contain provisions 
in regard to them. Subsequently, S. 593 of 
the 35th Congress, entitled “A bill to extend 
the laws of the judicial system of the United 
States to the State or Oregon,” was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1859. It was reported to the Sen- 
ate on February 26, 1859, and was approved 
by the President of the United States on 
March 3, 1859 (11 Stat. 437). 

We have two instances here in which the 
Judiciary Committee accepted and discharged 
its responsibility in regard to the establish- 
ment of Federal courts within new States, in 
the cases of the new States of California and 
Oregon, I suggest that by now it should 
be clear that there are matters contained in 
the legislation to which I have addressed 
myself which require, and properly so, the 
study of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

In several instances the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was recognized 
before the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
All that is asked here is that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be allowed to exercise the 
jurisdiction which has clearly been given 
to it by the Legisiative Reorganization Act. 
I emphasize the point that what we do here 
becomes a pattern for future admissions to 
statehood and I believe that to deny a com- 
mittee of the Senate the opportunity to 
consider those matters within its jurisdic- 
tion is a serious mistake. 

Since the original 13 were established, 
there have been admitted to the Union a 
total of 35 States, commencing with the 
State of Vermont, which was admitted on 
March 4, 1791, and ending with the State 
of Arizona, which was admitted on Febru- 
ary 14, 1912. Commencing with the State 
of Vermont down through the State of Colo- 
rado, which was admitted on August 1, 1876, 
my study indicates that each State had an 
enabling act and each State had a separate 
Judicial act in which the laws of the United 
States and the district courts were extended 
to the new State. Commencing with the 
State of South Dakota, which became a State 
on November 2, 1889, there were 4 States, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, which were all included within 
1 act and this enabling act also set up 
the Federal judicial system for these pro- 
posed new States. The same procedure was 
used in the cases of Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
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and Oklahoma, though these States were 
dealt with in separate enabling acts. In 
the case of New Mexico and Arizona, both 
of these States were included within one 
enabling act. The enabling act also estab- 
lished the Federal judicial system. It would 
appear, therefore, that the last 10 States 
admitted to the Union, of the 35 admitted, 
contained in their enabling acts provision 
for the creation of the Federal judicial sys- 
tems applicable to their geographic area. 

I point this out to show the transition 
during that time. Since the admission of 
Arizona on February 14, 1912, we have had 
interposed, insofar as the Senate is concerned, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act which has 
definitely established, without equivocation, 
the assigned jurisdiction of the matters be- 
fore the Congress to its standing commit- 
tees. Under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, the preferable procedure is that of sepa- 
rate enabling acts and separate judicial acts, 
as was the system prior to the admission of 
South Dakota. If it should be desired that 
the judicial matters be made a part of the 
enabling bill, as in the case of Alaska, then, 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act, a 
reference of that bill should be made to the 
Judiciary Committee for a study of the mat- 
ters under its jurisdiction. I should like 
to point out at this time that, unlike the 
Alaska bill, there were no provisions in any 
of the other bills, as far as I have been able 
to determine, that created a 3-year period, 
or any other like period, in which the Fed- 
eral courts shall exercise both Federal and 
State jurisdiction, In the cases I have stud- 
ied, there appears to be only a lack of 
Federal jurisdiction until such time as the 
State was admitted to the Union. In prac- 
tically all cases, however, the separate ju- 
dicial act was passed and enacted prior to 
the actual date of admission to the Union, 
so that there was no hiatus time whatsoever 
involved. 

From a practical standpoint, as has been 
pointed out, Alaska contains a tremendous 
area—twice that of the State of Texas. Even 
though the population of Alaska is compara- 
tively low, there is a question whether one 
judge can take care of the load of Federal 
cases which may be filed in that district in 
the four places named for the court to sit. 
It is true that when the proposed State judi- 
cial system is perfected many cases which 
now reside in the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska may be transferred to the 
State system, so that the burden upon the 
Federal court may not be so great. However, 
I call attention to the fact that there have 
been no statistics supplied in the reports on 
this legislation which indicates how much the 
Federal caseload may be reduced by the crea- 
tion of the proposed State judicial system. 
This is very important for the determination 
of whether one or more United States dis- 
trict judges are necessary to cover the vast 
territory which is now proposed to be made a 
State of the Union, It must be further borne 
in mind that the district of Alaska will be 
geographically far removed from its sister 
districts, so that the expense of sending 
judges in from the United States to sit on 
the district court of Alaska, in the event 
the caseload is heavy or the judge is dis- 
qualified in a particular case or unable be- 
cause of illness or for other reasons to per- 
form the duties of his office, would be con- 
siderable. 

These are questions which should be gone 
into thoroughly before the judicial district 
is approved as a matter of course. We all 
know that a new State must of necessity 
have its Federal judge or judges, but this is 
an item of major importance in itself. 

For the various reasons assigned through- 
out the course of my remarks, I respectfully 
move that H. R. 7999 and S. 49 be referred 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee for its 
studied consideration of the matters and 
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substance contained within these bills that 
are properly within the jurisdiction of the 
said committee, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on final pas- 
sage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested, Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. € 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER İN the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
several earlier occasions I have at- 
tempted to give in detail my views on the 
pending bill which would provide statė- 
hood for the Territory of Alaska. Each 
time I have gotten only so far in my 
speech because of motions to recess the 
Senate until the following day. I have 
much material which I would like to dis- 
cuss with the Members of the Senate on 
this particular legislation, but I shall try 
within the next 1 or 14% hours to com- 
plete my basic speech from the point 
where I left off last night. 

In the first part of my speech, I warned 
the Senate against the element of fi- 
nality which is involved in this legisla- 
tion. I pointed out that statehood, once 
granted, is irrevocable, and that the time 
to consider all aspects of the question is 
now and not after the new State is ad- 
mitted into the Union, should it be so 
decided by the Congress. 

Next, I stated and then answered the 
principal arguments—of which there ap- 
pear to be seven—which have been ad- 
vanced by the proponents of statehood. 
I shall not take the time of the Senate 
now to go into these points again other 
than to invite attention to my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last 
Thursday, June 26, 1958. 

I then began giving to the Senate the 
principal reasons why I feel the ad- 
mission of Alaska would be unwise. In 
my first argument, I pointed out that 
by conferring statehood on a Territory 
so thinly populated and so economically 
unstable as Alaska, we, in effect, would 
be cheapening the priceless heritage of 
sovereign statehood. I told the Senate 
that there is no doubt that extraordi- 
nary doses of Federal aid would be nec- 
essary to keep Alaska solvent and that 
this will be used as an excuse for in- 
creased Federal aid to all the States with 
accompanying usurpation of State pow- 
ers by the Federal Government. I urged 
those of my fellow Senators who are 
aware of the dangers of centralization 
and who are interested in stopping the 
flow of power to Washington not to sup- 
port a step which would very shortly lead 
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to greatly stepped-up Federal encroach- 
ment on what remaining powers the 
States have. My first reason, then, for 
opposing the admission of Alaska to 
statehood is that it would further weaken 
to a very great extent the already weak- 
ened position of the States in our Federal 
S 

As the Senate recessed at 10 o’clock last 
Wednesday night, I was just beginning 
to discuss my second main reason for 
opposing Alaskan statehood. I pointed 
out that in admitting a noncontiguous 
Territory to statehood we would be set- 
ting a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. President, if Alaska is admitted 
to statehood in this Union, Hawaii will 
be admitted—regardless of the en- 
trenched, and often demonstrated, power 
which is wielded there by international 
communism. In fact, it has been well 
publicized in the press that once the Re- 
publican Party permits Alaska to become 
a State, then the Democratic Party 
would permit Hawaii to become a State. 
Once these two Territories are admitted 
to the Union, Mr. President, the prece- 
dent will have been set for the admission 
of offshore Territories which are totally 
different in their social, cultural, politi- 
cal, and ethnic makeup from any part 
of the present area of the United States. 
Would we then be in a position to deny 
admission to Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Marshall Islands, or 
Okinawa? 

In making this point last Wednesday 
night, I stressed the ultimate possibili- 
ties that could follow after the admis- 
sion of our new Pacific and Caribbean 
states. ‘These possibilities include Cam- 
bodia, Laos, South Vietnam, and other 
Asian countries which might apply for 
admission on the basis that if we did not 
do so, that particular country might fall 
to communistic political and economic 
penetration. Then, too, Mr. President, 
some might argue for admission of these 
foreign countries on the basis that we 
might offend certain Asian political lead- 
ers or the Asian and African masses 
generally. 

In closing my remarks last Wednesday 
night, I was in the middle of my non- 
contiguity argument and had just read 
to the Senate a quotation from the late 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, long the 
president of Columbia University and 
Republican candidate for the Vice Pres- 
idency of the United States in 1912. This 
distinguished American devoted long and 
careful study to this matter of distant, 
noncontiguous States, and he stated: 

To add outlying territory hundreds or 
thousands of miles away with what certainly 
must be different interests from ours and 
very different background might easily mark, 
as I have said, the beginning of the end. 


A country that is not American in its 
outlook, philosophy, character, and 
make-up—and here I refer not to Alaska 
but to these ultimate possibilities which 
Alaskan statehood would make proba- 
bilities—and in the case of Hawaii, a 
foregone conclusion—cannot be made 
American by proclamation or by act of 
Congress. An act of Congress may admit 
such a country to statehood in the Amer- 
ican Union, but it cannot make it Amer- 
ican, and, therefore, its admission would 
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constitute a dilution of the basic 
character of the United States. 

The development of the American 
character—the character and identity of 
the American people, of the American 
Nation, of American institutions and 
civilization—is the work of centuries. It 
did not come about overnight. Why, 
two centuries and a half had already 
gone into that development, from the 
time that this country had its beginnings 
in Virginia, before Alaska was even 
acquired from Imperial Russia. 

I know that there are some who will 
attempt to brush all this aside. They 
will make the point that, despite this 
early development, this country, during 
the past half century, has received mil- 
lions of immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe and elsewhere. They 
will point out that these immigrants 
were of very different ethnic and na- 
tional backgrounds from those of the 
earlier settlers, that they were accus- 
tomed to very different institutions and 
sprang from very different cultures; 
and, yet, that these immigrants have 
nevertheless become just as good Ameri- 
cans as the descendants of the earliest 
Virginians. 

The point, however, is this: These 
were people who were emigrating from 
their native lands to America; that is a 
very different proposition from a pro- 
posal which would have American state- 
hood emigrating from this country to 
embrace the shores whence these people 
came. The immigrants who came here 
in late decades settled amongst estab- 
lished Americans, amidst established 
American institutions, surrounded by 
established American characteristics 
and ways of living, which they were 
bound to pick up and adopt as their 
own—thus indeed becoming Americans 
in fact as well as in technical citizen- 
ship. But the bestowal of American 
statehood on a foreign land will not 
make its inhabitants Americans in any- 
thing but name. One can take a native 
of Sicily, for example, and bring him 
to America and settle him among us; 
and after several years he will pick up 
our language and customs, he will ac- 
quire a grasp of American institutions 
and culture, and he will adopt the ways 
of those about him. In short, while 
still retaining a sentimental attachment 
to his native land and some of his native 
characteristics, he will become an 
American, 

It most certainly does not follow, how- 
ever, that the granting of American 
statehood to Sicily would, or could, be 
a happy event either for the United 
States or for Sicily. The same is true 
in the case of, let us say, Greece. The 
mere fact that we have many citizens 
of Greek extraction or Greek birth who 
make fine Americans is absolutely no 
basis whatsoever for assuming that 
Crete, or the Peloponnesus, or Mace- 
donia, or Thrace, or all of Greece, could 
be successfully incorporated into the 
American Union as a State—even if 
Greece and the Greeks desired the 
same. 

The argument that America has suc- 
cessfully absorbed people of several very 
diverse foreign stocks has no bearing, 
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then, on the question of whether Amer- 
ican statehood could be successfully ex- 
tended to offshore areas and overseas 
lands inhabited by widely differing peo- 
ples. To bring the peoples to America 
and settle them among ourselves and 
make of them Americans is one thing— 
and even then it is not always easy and 
often takes a long time, perhaps a gen- 
eration or longer depending on the de- 
gree of dissimilarity to the basic Amer- 
ican stock—to attempt to bring America 
to the peoples by means of the official 
act of statehood is quite another thing. 
Statehood may make them Americans 
in name, Americans by citizenship, 
Americans in a purely technical sense; 
it cannot make them Americans in fact. 
And, to the extent of the voting repre- 
sentation in this Senate and the House 
to which they would be entitled under 
statehood, we would be delivering Amer- 
ica into their hands—into the hands of 
non-Americans. We have too much of 
this today. 

But, Mr. President, perhaps Senators 
are asking themselves why I am going 
into all of this discussion about foreign 
stocks and overseas peoples when the 
subject before us is Alaska and when I, 
myself, have already declared earlier in 
this address that the majority of the 
population of Alaska is composed of 
American stock, a great proportion hav- 
ing actually been born in the States. 

I will tell why, Mr. President. The 
reason is that I am opposed to Alaskan 
statehood not so much as something in 
and of itself but rather as a precedent— 
an ominous and dangerous precedent. 

Should we oppose something otherwise 
good and beneficial merely because of 
considerations of precedent? Some may 
well ask this question. Let me reply: 
First of all, I do not consider Alaskan 
statehood otherwise good or beneficial, 
but on the contrary harmful and unwise, 
for many reasons, as I have already 
pointed out; but even if I did consider it 
a good and beneficial step—unless the 
good to be derived were of such a tre- 
mendous magnitude as completely to 
outweigh all other considerations, yes, I 
most definitely would oppose this meas- 
ure because of the overriding considera- 
tion of precedent. Especially when I 
know full well that the precedent which 
would be established could well lead to 
the destruction of the United States of 
America and the collapse of the Free 
World. 

Some say that our rule against admis- 
sion to the Union of noncontiguous areas 
was long ago broken anyway, and that 
we are a little late in being so concerned 
about precedent. They refer to the case 
of California, admitted to the Union in 
1850. It is true that at the time of its 
admission California was not contiguous 
to other already admitted States. The 
same may have been true in one or two 
other insances in our history. But 
always the territory in between, if not 
already possessed of State status, was 
commonly owned American territory, an 
integral part of our solid block of land. 

Thus, we can see that our rule against 
admitting noncontiguous areas has been 
kept intact throughout our history as a 
country. The question before us today 
is whether to break that rule, thus estab- 
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lishing a precedent for the admission of 
offshore territories to statehood in the 
American Union. 

Let no one be deceived into thinking 
that we can safely break the line by ad- 
mitting Alaska and then reestablish 
another line which will hold. I hope 
that no Senators feel that it is safe to 
admit Alaska, in the mistaken belief 
that even after doing so we can still draw 
forth a sacred and holy rule which is not 
to be broken: a rule against admitting 
any Territory not a part of the North 
American continent. Such a rule will 
not hold for even a single session of Con- 
gress, because Senators know and I know 
that, once Alaska becomes a State, the 
doors will be wide open for Hawaiian 
statehood. And with the admission of 
Hawaii, out goes any rule about North- 
American-continent-only. Then will 
come the deluge: Guam and Samoa, 
Puerto Rico, Okinawa, the Marshalls. 
The next logical step in the process would 
be what I have already alluded to: the 
incorporation in the American Union of 
politically threatened or economically 
demoralized nations in southeast Asia, 
the Caribbean, and Africa. This is a 
progressively cumulative process, each 
step being relatively easier than the pre- 
ceding one, as the legislative vote of the 
overseas bloc grows steadily larger with 
each new admission. Indeed it is con- 
ceivable, when we consider the “ultimate 
possibilities” which may result from pas- 
sage of this bill, that we who call our- 
selves Americans today may some day 
find ourselves a minority in our own 
Union, outvoted in our own legislature— 
just as the native people of Jordan have 
made themselves a minority in their own 
country by incorporating into Jordan a 
large section of the original Palestine 
and thus acquiring a Palestinian Arab 
population outnumbering their own. 

I repeat: this is not a case of con- 
juring up a ridiculous extreme. This 
is a distinct possibility which must be 
considered by this body before we take 
the irrevocable step—irrevocable, Mr. 
President, irrevocable—of admitting 
Alaska to statehood in the American 
Union. 

Mr. President, in addition to the two 
major objections which I have just out- 
lined, there are a number of other rea- 
sons why I oppose statehood for Alaska. 

For one thing, I have grave doubts 
that Alaska is economically capable of 
assuming the responsibilities that go 
with statehood. 

Mr. President, another reason why I 
object to statehood for Alaska is this: 
The Alaskan statehood bill raises grave 
legal questions which have not been an- 
swered. For example, the section au- 
thorizing the President to withdraw 
northern Alaska from State control and 
to transfer the governmental functions 
to the Federal Government would weak- 
en the sovereignty of Alaska and make it 
inferior to the other States. This could 
set a precedent for further invasion of 
the sovereignty of the other States of 
the Union. 

The so-called national defense with- 
drawal proposal deserves considerably 
more attention than it is getting. Much 
propaganda has been disseminated in an 
efort to show that even the original 
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native population of Alaska has adopted 
the American way of life and thus 
qualifies for statehood. The proposed 
withdrawal indicates, on the contrary, 
that the United States Government is 
adopting the philosophy of the native 
Indians as exemplified by the most gi- 
gantic “Indian gift” conceivable. 

First, proponents of Alaskan state- 
hood and this bill would allow the en- 
tirety of the Territory of Alaska to be 
incorporated within the bounds of the 
proposed State. The State would have, 
initially, complete jurisdiction of the en- 
tire area now included within the terri- 
torial limits of Alaska. The United 
States, however, once conceived as a 
government of limited power, derived by 
grant from the States, themselves, pro- 
poses to reserve the right to withdraw 
from the State and administer as a ter- 
ritorial possession almost one-half— 
270,000 square miles of the total 586,000 
square miles—of the State and to re- 
turn it to semiterritorial status and ad- 
ministration, 

There occur to me two reasons why 
this strange and unprecedented proce- 
dure may have been proposed. I am in- 
clined to believe that both reasons were 
influential, but that the second is para- 
mount. Let me say at this point that I 
thoroughly agree that the area embodied 
in this “Indian gift” should be retained 
by the United States for defense pur- 
poses. The United States would make a 
terrible mistake to impair its jurisdic- 
tion of this area to any extent what- 
soever. 

The first logical explanation for the 
“Indian gift’ embodied in this bill is 
that a great proportion of the propa- 
ganda promulgated for the purpose of 
obtaining statehood was based on the 
dubious economical assets within the so- 
called withdrawal area. Included in 
the withdrawal area is all of northern 
Alaska; the Seward peninsula—includ- 
ing the city of Nome with all of its 
overly-touted gold mines; one-half of 
the Alaskan peninsula; the entirety of 
the Aleutian Islands; St. Lawrence 
Island; and those other islands of the 
Bering Sea which provide the home for 
seal and walrus. Without the inclusion 
of this area within the State, Alaska’s 
bid for statehood would be even weaker, 
if a weaker case could be conceived. 

The second motive to which I attrib- 
ute this “Indian gift” is more subtle, 
and in my opinion, paramount. Our 
Government is one which relies for its 
operation, to a great extent, on prece- 
dent. Even on the floor of the Senate, 
the proponents of legislation invariably 
take the trouble to point out to their col- 
leagues that there has been a precedent 
for such legislation, even though the 
precedent might be very illusory. 

Now let us look at the precedent which 
our ambitious Federal Government is 
seeking to establish. The United States, 
by this proposed treaty with Alaska, seeks 
to confirm its right, as exercised by the 
President in his discretion, to withdraw 
from the jurisdiction of the States un- 
limited areas, which our all-powerful 
Federal bureaucracy can administer ac- 
cording to its whim in the status of a 
territory. If such a right is established 
in one instance, would we be so naive 
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as to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not cite this as a precedent 
for its authority to withdraw all of the 
coastal areas of the United States from 
the jurisdiction of the individual States 
in the interest of national defense? Do 
not be deceived. I do not hesitate, like 
Mark Antony, to attribute ambition to 
the ambitious. This Federal bureauc- 
racy is ambitious, and worse, it is power 
hungry. It is a constant usurper of au- 
thority. It is a would-be tyrant. It is 
only through the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the individual States that we 
can preserve the inherent right to local 
self-government that is our precious her- 
itage. The proposed withdrawal agree- 
ment is a step toward the destruction of 
State entities and, thereby, a step toward 
the destruction of the right of local self- 
government, 

The use of such a precedent is in de- 
fiance of the Constitution and contrary 
to the basic concepts on which this coun- 
try was founded. This withdrawal pro- 
posal, although only one of many legally 
questionable aspects of this bill, is a 
more-than-sufficient cause, in itself, for 
the Senate of the United States to reject 
statehood for Alaska in the form pro- 
posed. 

Mr. President, the provision of the bill 
granting public land to the State of Alas- 
ka is the greatest giveaway ever incorpo- 
rated in a statehood bill. This gift is 
not in the interest of the people who 
inhabit the Territory of Alaska, nor is it 
in the interest of the United States. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
this “great giveaway” came to be writ- 
ten into the Alaskan statehood bill. The 
drafters of the bill found themselves im- 
paled on the horns of an insoluble di- 
lemma. 

The dilemma was this: The land area 
of the Territory of Alaska is owned 99 
percent by the Federal Government. To 
declare such an area to be a State is a 
palpable absurdity. Obviously, a State 
which is almost wholly owned by the 
Federal Government cannot exercise any 
significant degree of sovereignty. It has 
no opportunity for any real independ- 
ence of action. Such a State is merely 
a puppet State. 

At the same time, the other horn of 
the dilemma evidently appeared to be 
equally sharp. Certainly it could not be 
ignored, for the point of the second horn 
was personified by the persistent, well- 
organized and clamorous Alaskan state- 
hood lobby, which was doing its best to 
effectively convey the impression that 
statehood would remedy a whole con- 
glomeration of Alaskan ailments. 

I sympathize with the gentleman who 
had to wrestle with this problem. They 
wished to satisfy those Alaskans who 
were demanding statehood, but they 
could not, in clear conscience, see any 
basis for statehood in an area owned 99 
percent by the Federal Government. 

I sympathize with the gentleman. But 
I reject their solution as unworkable and 
unwise. 

I quote now from the House report: 

To alter the present distorted landowner- 
ship pattern in Alaska under which the Fed- 
eral Government owns 99 percent of the total 
area, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs proposes land grants to the new State 
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aggregating 182,800,000 acres. Four hun- 
dred thousand acres are to be selected by 
State authorities within fifty years after Alas- 
ka is admitted to the Union from lands with- 
in national forests in Alaska which are 
vacant and unappropriated at the time of 
their selection. Another 400,000 acres of va- 
cant, unappropriated, and umreserved land 
adjacent to established communities or 
suitable for prospective community or 
recreational areas are to be selected by State 
authorities within 50 years after the new 
State is admitted. The 182 million acres 
of vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
public lands are to be selected within 25 
years after the enactment of this legislation 
from the area not included in land subject 
to military withdrawals as described in sec- 
tion 11 of H. R. 7999 without the express 
approval of the President or his designated 
representative. In each instance valid exist- 
ing claims, entries, and locations in the 
acreages to be selected will be fully pro- 
tected. 

As stated earlier, a grant of this size to a 
new State, whether considered in terms of 
total acreage or of percentage of area of 
the State, is unprecedented. 


Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the word “unprecedented” 
in the report. of the committee, which 
recommended that the House of Repre- 
sentatives pass this bill. The word is 
well chosen. 

The Members of this body are accus- 
tomed to dealing with large numbers, in 
considering the legislation that comes 
before the Senate. No doubt the Mem- 
bers of this body can readily visualize 
how large an area is encompassed in 
182,000,000 acres. Perhaps there are 
some interested citizens, however, who 
would like to have this astronomical 
number of acres expressed in simpler 


terms. 

It is 285,625 square miles. It is an 
area somewhat larger than the State of 
Texas. It is larger than the States of 
California and Nebraska combined. It 
is more than nine times as large as the 
State of South Carolina. 

As delivered to the Senate, the bill 
scales down this grant to 102,550,000 
acres. It is still a figure large enough to 
take anyone’s breath away. It is almost 
half as much as the total acreage granted 
to all 48 States. It is by far the largest 
amount ever bequeathed by the Govern- 
ment to any State. It is almost twice as 
much as the total granted to the last 10 
States admitted to the Union. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
State may select lands which are now 
under lease for oil and gas or coal devel- 
opment, or which may even be under 
production for those products. The 
bill specifically provides that the grants 
of public lands to the State of Alaska 
shall include mineral rights, and that 
these mineral rights shall be controlled 
by the State. 

Congress ought not to give away this 
vast area of land which belongs, not to 
the people of Alaska alone, but to all 
citizens of the United States. The bill 
provides that the State of Alaska shall 
have a free hand in selecting the land it 
will be given. 

What is the monetary value of this 
Jand? Nobody knows. Most of it has 
never been surveyed. 

Mr. President, I submit that the 

United States should make it a strict 
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rule never to give away anything to any- 
body without at least taking a close look 
at the gift to see whatitis. Nobody has 
ever taken a thorough look at the land 
and mineral resources of Alaska. 

Mr. President, I hope that I have been 
able to show why I consider the passage 
of the measure before us, the granting of 
statehood to Alaska, to be unwise—to be, 
in my opinion, the very height of folly. 
I should now like to take a few moments 
to show that this action is also unneces- 
Sary—unnecessary even to Alaska, un- 
necessary for the bringing about of that 
condition of self-rule which, it is said, is 
Alaska’s main reason for seeking state- 
hood. 

The choice is not statehood or noth- 
ing. There is another alternative, a 
plan which would be far safer for the 
United States and also far better for the 
people of Alaska. The same applies also 
in the case of Hawaii. This alternative 
is commonwealth status, along the lines 
proposed several years ago by, among 
others, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oklahoma. I shall outline briefly 
the advantages of this commonwealth 
plan, by referring to the presentation of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

Commonwealth status would give to 
the people of Alaska—and Hawaii—com- 
plete local self-government. It would 
give them complete freedom to select 
their own legislators, their own judges, 
and their own executive, and to conduct 
freely their own local affairs. 

The citizens of Alaska would enjoy, 
within their own commonwealth, prac- 
tically all the privileges enjoyed by the 
citizens of our 48 States. In addition, a 
commonwealth would have one tremen- 
dous advantage over a State. It would 
have the power to raise and retain all 
tax revenue originating in its area. 
Commonwealth citizens would not be 
subject to our Federal income tax, at 
least as regards income derived from 
within the commonwealth. I shall dis- 
cuss this aspect in more detail in a few 
minutes. 

Now, as the distinguished Senator so 
ably pointed out, Mr. President, citizens 
of a commonwealth are in no sense be- 
neath those of the mother country. 


I am sure no Canadian feels inferior to a 
Briton— 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] declared— 
and there is no reason why he should. I 
have heard of no movement in Canada to 
make that member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations a more direct partici- 
pant in the government of the British Isles. 
The same statements apply to other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, 


Mr. President, I know of no people 
who have had more experience with 
overseas associates than the British. 
After a century or more of trial and 
error, they have developed the common- 
wealth plan as the most workable re- 
lationship in the modern world between 
a home government and distant asso- 
ciated governments. 

The commonwealth plan fully recog- 
nizes the rights of the people to be free 
and to have home governments of their 
own choice, and, at the same time, rec- 
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ognizes their mutual responsibility for 
security against an outside enemy. 

Now I realize, Mr. President, that the 
commonwealth status extended by the 
United States to distant territories need 
not—in fact, could not—be identical in 
all respects with the British system. 
Unlike members of the British Common- 
wealth, our commonwealths would not 
have separate foreign relations. They 
would not have their own ambassadors 
to foreign countries. In common with 
the existing States of our Union, the 
American commonwealths would have 
no foreign relations except through the 
Government in Washington. Nor would 
there be any separate currencies under 
the American plan. As far as Congres- 
sional representation is concerned, our 
commonwealth members would be rep- 
resented by delegates, as now. 

Under commonwealth status, Alaska 
would enjoy complete self-government 
over its entire area, except of course in 
areas controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment for defense and other national 
purposes—as with every State in the 
Union. 

No State would have greater power 
over its own affairs. In fact, as I have 
already pointed out, due to the progress 
of Federal usurpation of the constitu- 
tional powers and rights of the States, 
a movement which shows no sign of 
diminishing its pace, no State is likely to 
have nearly as much power over its own 
affairs as a commonwealth. 

Like the States, the commonwealths 
would be free to write and adopt their 
own constitutions—subject, as are the 
States, to requirements of the Federal 
Constitution. They would have the right 
to create their own governmental sys- 
tems, their offices, their courts, their 
own regulatory boards and commissions. 
They would control their own elections 
and, depending on their own preferences, 
could fill offices by either election or 
appointment, 

The commonwealth approach would 
do away with the objectionable features 
which, it is claimed, mark Alaska’s de- 
pendency as a Territory. The same 
would be true, of course, in the case of 
Hawaii. Their Governors, often non- 
residents under the present setup, would 
no longer be appointed by Washington; 
instead they would be elected by the 
people of each area. Local judges also 
would be locally selected. Instead of 
having their daily life closely regulated 
and supervised by the Department of the 
Interior and its Territorial bureaucracy, 
the people would control their own lands 
to the same extent as the people of any 
State. 

The inhabitants of a commonwealth 
would enjoy full autonomy in all matters 
of self-government; yet they would also 
have the full protection of our Constitu- 
tion, including the Bill of Rights. They 
would share in the benefits and detri- 
ments of Federal legislation, as the 
States do. 

But for the lack of full representation 
in the national Congress, it would be 
difficult to find material differences be- 
tween commonwealth and State status, 
except that a greater degree of self-gov- 
ernment would probably reside in the 
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commonwealths eventually, owing to un- 
fortunate trends toward Federal en- 
croachment on the States. And for their 
lack of full national representation in 
Congress, one very important compensa- 
tion has been proposed for the common- 
wealths—exemption from Federal in- 
come tax. 

As set forth by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, here is the way this tax-ex- 
emption feature would operate: 

All revenues originating within the com- 
monwealth areas would be at the disposal of 
locally chosen officials for expenditure with- 
in those areas. Because the commonwealth 
plan does not provide for voting membership 
in the national Congress, it seems to me (I 
am quoting from the remarks of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] that this 
exemption is necessary to maintain the fine 
American tradition of no taxation without 
full representation, But this provision 
would not mean that citizens of continental 
United States could avoid their Federal in- 
come taxes merely by establishing residence 
in a commonwealth area, Only that income 
derived from production, employment, or 
investment in the areas would be exempt. 
Income earned in the United States, even 
though received by a resident of Hawaii or 
Alaska, would still be taxed at our regular 
rates, 


Mr. President, this tax exemption 
would be of incalculable importance for 
the development of these areas. It 
would strike at the very root of Alaska’s 
economic problem, which is due to no 
inconsiderable extent to tax factors. 
This opportunity to invest and to develop 
new industries and new enterprises while 
paying only local taxes will help to at- 
tract badly needed private capital to the 
area, 

Our Government has experienced great 
difficulties in attempting to attract im- 
migration to our territories, especially 
Alaska. The projects have been charac- 
terized by costly administration and 
cumbersome regulations and red tape. 
The rigid rules which must surround the 
expenditure of Government funds or of 
Government-guaranteed loans do not fa- 
cilitate development in pioneer countries. 
Free enterprise, with its risk and high 
return after taxes, would do a far better 
job. Alaska, with all its timber, miner- 
als, land and fisheries, is starved for in- 
vestment capital because the returns 
after taxes are insufficient to reward 
the venture. 

Naturally, over and against the rich 
benefits which they would enjoy, any new 
commonwealth areas would have a full 
obligation, as has Puerto Rico, for the 
defense of the United States. As in any 
State, their land and their harbors would 
be subject to condemnation for military 
purposes, and their young men would be 
subject to the draft. 

Mr. President, there is no need for this 
body to take the view that it is statehood 
or nothing. The alternative plan of 
commonwealth status would be far bet- 
ter for Alaska. More important, it 
would be far better, and far safer, from 
the standpoint of the United States, as a 
whole, to give Alaska commonwealth 
status than to take the reckless, unwise 
and unnecessary step of admitting Alaska 
to statehood in the Union. 

cIv-——796 
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Mr. President, in conclusion I should 
like briefly to summarize six of the prin- 
cipal reasons why I am so firmly op- 
posed to the admission of Alaska to 
statehood. These reasons are: 

First. Alaska is a Territory with a 
poorly developed and very unsound 
economy, a territory in which the prin- 
cipal activities are those conducted by 
the Federal Government. I have grave 
doubt that Alaska is economically capa- 
ble of assuming the responsibilities that 
go with statehood. 

Second. The Alaskan statehood bill 
raises grave legal questions which have 
not been answered. For example, the 
section authorizing the President to 
withdraw northern and western Alaska 
from State control and to transfer the 
governmental functions to the Federal 
Government would weaken the sover- 
eignty of Alaska and make it inferior 
to the other States. I cannot see how 
this could be construed as being con- 
stitutional. If it were so construed it 
could set a precedent for the invasion of 
the sovereignty of other States by the 
Federal Government, 

Third. The provision of the bill 
granting public land to the State of 
Alaska is the greatest giveaway ever in- 
corporated in a statehood bill. The gift 
is not in the interest of the people who 
live in the Territory of Alaska, nor in the 
interest of the people of the United 
States. 

Fourth. The new State of Alaska 
would require extraordinary Federal aid. 
Those persons who favor the extension 
of Federal power at the expense of the 
States would seize upon this as an ex- 
cuse to extend further Federal aid to all 
the States, and State sovereignty would 
be further diminished. 

Fifth. The admission of Alaska, a 
noncontiguous area, would set a prece- 
dent for the admission of other noncon- 
tiguous areas, whose customs, traditions 
and basic philosophies have non-Ameri- 
can roots. 

Sixth. There is no necessity to grant 
statehood to Alaska, for it is possible— 
through the commonwealth plan—to 
provide Alaska with a form of govern- 
ment which will give its citizens as great 
a degree of home rule as they desire. 

Mr. President, I hope we will all bear 
in mind the fact that statehood, once 
granted, is irrevocable. I urge my fel- 
low Senators to join with me in oppos- 
ing this dangerous bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of Utah knocked at 
the doors of Congress for nearly 40 years 
before they were to be admitted to the 
Union as a State. I do not know how 
long the people of Alaska have been 
doing the same thing, but it has been 
ever since I have been in the Senate, 
at least. There were reasons why I was 
not in the beginning of my term enthusi- 
astic about statehood for this Territory, 
but conditions have radically changed 
since that time. 

I voted for statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii several years ago when the two 
Territories were joined in one bill, but 
the bill failed in the House. 

I have supported statehood for these 
Territories several times in the Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, 

I have had conversations with young 
men from my own State who served in 
Alaska with the Armed Forces. They 
have come home with great enthusiasm 
for that Territory. Many of them have 
returned there to make their homes, and 
I am convinced that many thousands of 
young Americans will go to this area to 
make their homes and to help develop 
the new State. 

I need not go into the reasons why I 
shall vote for this measure tonight, but I 
now extend my congratulations to the 
people of Alaska who have waited these 
long years for admission as a State. I 
believe they will make good, and that the 
new State will become one of the out- 
standing States of the Union. 

In Alaska there is still left a vast, un- 
tamed area in which pioneering can take 
place. The people of Alaska have a great 
challenge facing them. I am confident 
they will meet that challenge in the same 
spirit American pioneers have demon- 
strated in the past. The people of this 
country also have a challenge to extend 
a helping hand to the new State. 

I hope the time will speedily come 
when the Territory of Hawaii will also be 
brought into the Union as a State. Both 
Democrats and Republicans can make 
this possible by the same bipartisan co- 
operation which will finally make Alaska 
the 49th State. And it can be done if 
there is a will to do it, in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought the 10 words 
which I might say might properly be 
juxtaposed with those of the Senator 
from Utah, whose State waited a long 
time for admission into the Union. 

I represent the largest State in the 
Union, in terms of population and eco- 
nomic power. If any State would be 
affected by two additional Senators, my 
State certainly would be. 

On behalf of the people of my State— 
and I think I know how they feel—I 
consider it a historic honor to vote for 
statehood for Alaska tonight, and to 
welcome the enlargement of all our fron- 
tiers—frontiers in our minds and spirits 
as well as those relating to our conti- 
nental boundaries in this historic area. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I greatly appreciate 
the sentiments which he has expressed, 
as one coming from one of the largest 
States in the Union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As a member of 
the subcommittee which handled the 
bill, I have purposely refrained from 
speaking, because I knew that the Sen- 
ate, in its wisdom, would smile kindly 
upon Alaska’s appeal for statehood. 

This is a very pleasing moment for me. 
One of the first memories I have in my 
life is that of my mother sewing two ad- 
ditional stars in the flag of the United 
States when the Territory of Arizona be- 
came a State. I may be mistaken, but 
I believe that my senior colleague [Mr. 
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Haypen!] and I are the only two Mem- 
bers of this body who were born in Ter- 
ritories which later became States. I 
know something of the struggle, some- 
thing of the almost tragic appeal of the 
people of my Territory, who struggled 
for many years to become a State of the 
Union. 

I have not spoken on this subject, be- 
cause I intended all along to vote for the 
bill, but I take this opportunity to ex- 
press the deep feeling I have for Ameri- 
cans all over the world who have an 
allegiance to the flag, as expressed in 
their desire to become a real part of the 
Union. 

I thank the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I too, 
was born in a Territory which later be- 
came a State. I was a lad 9 years of age 
at the time. I can still remember the 
enthusiastic celebrations held in every 
nook and corner of that area when Utah, 
after 40 years delay, was finally admitted 
to the Union. The scenes of my child- 
hood will no doubt be repeated tonight 
by the people’of Alaska. I think I know 
how deeply they feel. May the blessing 
of God be with them in their great ad- 
venture. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I represent in part a 
State which was the first State admitted 
to the Union after the Original Thirteen. 
That was 167 years ago. Last year the 
legislature of the State of Vermont 
memorialized the Congress to grant 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. I am 
sure the people of our State will be very 
happy to know that half of their re- 
quest is being granted. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 4 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Last October it was 
my privilege to visit Alaska, and to talk 
with many of its people. I visited its 
towns and cities. Let me say to my 
friend from Utah that I feel that it is an 
honor and privilege, as a Member of the 
Senate, to vote to admit Alaska to the 
sisterhood of States. 

The reason is that I learned to know 
its people. We may talk about its re- 
sources; we may talk about its physical 
attributes, but I am betting on the peo- 
ple of Alaska. They are among the best 
of Americans. They are most ambitious 
and far-seeing. There are no Harry 
Bridgeses in Alaska. There are no Com- 
munist cells in Alaska. The people of 
Alaska are the blood and bone and sinew 
of our pioneers, and I am happy this 
night to have the privilege, as a United 
States Senator, to do my part in bring- 
ing into the Union a State which I be- 
lieve, in future years, will be an honor 
and a credit to this great Union of 
States. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I am in full ac- 
cord with the statement he has just 
made, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, the 
Territory of Alaska is destined to become 
oae of the great States of our American 

on, 
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The population of Alaska is greater 
than was the population of 18 of our 
Territories at the time they were admit- 
ted into the Union, and it is almost three 
times as large as was the population of 
my own State of California at the time 
it was admitted into the Union without 
passing through an apprenticeship of 
Territorial government. 

When California became a State in 
1850, our population was approximately 
65,000, and it took 100 days to get from 
Independence, Mo., to Sacramento, 
Calif., and Independence in those days 
was quite a trip in itself from the eastern 
seaboard. 

As late as 1860, when the terminus of 
the telegraph lines was at St. Joseph, 
Mo., it took 7 days and 17 hours for the 
news of Lincoln’s election to be brought 
by pony express from St. Joseph to San 
Francisco. The argument of distance 
and time is no longer valid against the 
admission of our organized Territories. 

It is my belief that Alaska will develop 
far more rapidly as a State in the Union 
with its own elected State officials and 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress than under a Territorial status. 

Iam hopeful that the Senate will pro- 
vide an overwhelming stamp of approval 
on the measure before us which calls for 
the admission of Alaska into the Amer- 
ican Union as the 49th State. 

BOTH PARTY PLATFORMS 


Previous reference has been made to 
both our great political parties and their 
platforms. I ask that the portions of 
the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms of 1952 relating to this subject be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being on objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 1952 

Alaska and Hawaii: By virtue of their 
strategic geographical locations, Alaska and 
Hawaii are vital bastions in the Pacific. 
These two Territories have contributed 
greatly to the welfare and economic develop- 
ment of our country and have become inte- 
grated into our economic and social life. 


We therefore urge immediate statehood for 
these two Territories. 


. * . ». . 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1952 
We favor immediate statehood for Hawaii. 


We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to read from the national 
platforms of the two great political 
parties for 1956. The Republican plat- 
form reads as follows: 

We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, 
recognizing the fact that adequate provision 
for defense requirements must be made. 


I compliment the committee for the 
bipartisan approach to this problem. I 
believe that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs made an attempt to 
safeguard our national defense in the 
bill which has been reported. 

The Democratic platform said, speak- 
ing of Alaska and Hawaii: 

These Territories have contributed greatly 
to our national economic and cultural life 
and are vital to our defense. They are part 
of America and should be recognized as 
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such, We of the Democratic Party, there- 
fore, pledge immediate statehood for these 
two Territories. We commend these Terri- 
tories for the action their people have taken 
in the adoption of constitutions which will 
become effective forthwith when they are 
admitted into the Union. 


We are doing half the job tonight. It 
is an important job. It is one which I 
think has the enthusiastic approval of 
the overwhelming majority of this body. 
But if we are really to carry out the plat- 
forms of both great political parties, I 
hope the majority leadership will bring 
very promptly before the Senate a bill 
providing statehood for Hawaii. Such a 
bill has been on the Senate calendar as 
long as the bill for statehood for Alaska. 

I think it would be a rank discrimina- 
tion against the people of Hawaii if the 
Senate were not given the same oppor- 
tunity to express itself on statehood for 
Hawaii that it has tonight in expressing 
itself regarding statehood for Alaska. If 
the pledges of the two parties mean what 
they say, I can assure the Senate that on 
this side of the aisle, if the Democratic 
leadership will only bring the Hawaii bill 
before the Senate, we can supply, I be- 
lieve, an overwhelming majority for 
statehood for Hawaii as well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to thank the 
distinguished minority leader and the 
Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle for the fine cooperation and 
understanding they have shown. I wish 
especially to pay a tribute to the oppo- 
nents of the legislation for the high level 
and thorough understanding which they 
gave to their views. It has been a pleas- 
urable experience for me, because I have 
seen the Senate of the United States at 
its best. I wish to say to all Senators that 
I am deeply thankful to them for the 
courtesies and consideration they have 
shown to me personally during the course 
of the debate. 

A word of gratitude is due also to the 
floor managers of the bill, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] and the distinguished 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], for performing an outstanding 
job. I wish also to extend and thank our 
youngest Member, the distinguished and 
capable junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], for the understanding and the 
grasp he has shown. I again wish to 
thank all Senators because you have 
acted, each in his own way, in the best 
interests of our country in considering 
the pending bill. 

I should also like to say a few words 
of commendation about Representative 
Leo O’Brien, of New York in the House 
of Representatives. As floor manager 
he piloted the bill through the House 
of Representatives and worked long and 
consistently in favor of the bill which 
we now have before us. He and his 
associates did an outstanding job in 
piloting the measure through the House. 
To Delegate Bos BARTLETT, I want to say 
that I know how hard he has worked 
through the years for this moment. 
Alaska should be especially proud of 
these two great Americans. To Sen- 
ators Egan and Gruening and Represent- 
ative Rivers we and the people of Alaska 
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owe our thanks for an effective job in 
behalf of statehood. 

Just as the House has done an out- 
standing job in passing this legislation 
so will the Senate collectively do a re- 
sponsible job in assuming its share of 
responsibility in passing the legislation 
now before us. 

I should like to say to the able and 
distinguished minority leader that if the 
House passes a Hawaii statehood bill 
I will do my best to see that it is brought 
up in the policy committee. I assure 
him that, so far as I am concerned, I 
am in favor of statehood for Hawaii, 
and it should be given the same con- 
sideration that has been given to the 
Territory of Alaska. I am pleased that 
we have now reached the final decision 
so far as the future of the incorporated 
Territory of Alaska is concerned. I am 
certain and I am hopeful that we will 
pass the bill with an overwhelming ma- 
jority and bring about this much needed 
objective. 

I could not conclude my remarks 
without calling to the attention of the 
Senate the outstanding leadership of my 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Sen- 
ator James E. Murray. Senator Mur- 
RAY fought long, hard, and consistently 
for statehood for Alaska and I know 
this is a happy moment for him. 

To the people of Alaska, I extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes. We are 
proud to have you join us as the 49th 
State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is appropriate to 
call to the attention of the Senate, and 
to the people of the country, that the 
junior Senator from Montana merits the 
praise and appreciation of all for his 
great services as acting majority leader, 
in bringing this truly historic legislation 
to a successful decision and passage. 

Under our two-party system, it is not 
often that the majority leader and the 
minority leader, in either the House or 
the Senate, can cooperate in the passage 
of such measures. Not many of them 
are at all likely to come before either 
body. 

I hope that every resident of Alaska 
will appreciate what the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana and the 
senior Senator from California have ac- 
complished in being able to bring the 
statehood for Alaska issue to final suc- 
cess, 

It was my honor and pleasure in the 
81st Congress, during the month of 
April 1950 to preside over the first 
Alaska statehood hearings ever held by 
the Senate of the United States. When 
Delegate BartLett’s H. R. 331 came be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, the able Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], then chair- 
man of the committee, could not con- 
duct these hearings, and he asked me to 
act as chairman for them. 

We heard approximately 50 witnesses 
from Alaska, and numerous others from 
elsewhere. We spent 6 full days, morn- 
ings and afternoons, on the hearings, 
and they proved an incontrovertible 
demonstration of the burning desire of 
the people of Alaska to have statehood. 
Subsequently, in the 83d Congress, a 
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group of committee members accom- 
panied the late Senator from Nebraska, 
Mr. Butler, then chairman, on an offi- 
cial visit to Alaska and held enthusiasti- 
cally attended hearings there. We again 
had an opportunity to examine wit- 
nesses, in all of the major communities 
of the Territory, and we again found 
that there was a deep desire for state- 
hood. All of us were convinced, from 
our personal investigation, that Alaska 
had the ability to maintain a stable 
State government and services when 
statehood was granted. 

Efforts have been made in each Con- 
gress since the 81st to bring about enact- 
ment of Alaska statehood bill, on its 
merits, in the Senate. 

As a veteran in the fight for Alaska 
statehood, I am happy to join in com- 
mendation of the junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson] and the jun- 
ior Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
cHEL] for their untiring zeal, and their 
ability, in bringing to a successful con- 
clusion our long fight for a bill for state- 
hood for Alaska. 

I believe their contributions are an 
outstanding example of how a task can 
be passed on to younger shoulders and 
have a fine job done. I wish to com- 
mend also the junior Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CuurcH] for his untiring 
zeal and enthusiasm in this momentous 
issue. Eight years ago the result was 
doubtful indeed. Many sincere persons 
have been gravely concerned over the 
years that Alaska could not achieve 
statehood, and that it would be unable 
to support it if it were achieved. 

Now, happily, with the discovery of 
oil in Alaska, it is quite probable that 
the new State will receive substantial 
revenues from its oil lands. Therefore, 
we can expect that Alaska will be a 
worthy State, adequately financed, and 
will take her place in our great Union 
of States on a basis of full equality in 
every respect—one of which all of us will 
be justly proud. 

I am happy indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the many able, 
conscientious Senators who have worked 
so hard for this great landmark legisla- 
tion in our Nation’s history. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senate more than a 
minute. In the past 22 years in the 
House and in the Senate I have probably 
spoken about a half million words about 
statehood for Alaska. Likewise I have 
spoken many words on the subject out- 
side the halls of Congress. I am so 
happy about the fine job that has been 
done, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have a statement I have prepared on 
the subject printed in the Recorp at 
this point, Then I will sit down. All I 
say is: “Let us vote for the 49th star in 
the flag.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

Alaska has sat impatiently in the ante- 
room of history for 42 years. 

The Territory feels entitled to sit and de- 
liberate with us—be one of us. Alaska 
wants to work out her own future just as 
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each of the other 48 partners in our Nation 
has been allowed to do. 

Alaska’s hopes, aspirations, and quiet self- 
confidence are understandable. 

She knows that her resources, her people, 
and their combined potential spell a bril- 
liant future. 

Alaska is just as aware of her strategic 
location as we are, or for that matter, as the 
Soviet Union is. 

Recent installation of the defense early 
warning system signified this. And, of course, 
earlier proof came during World War II when 
our Alaskan bases—and Alaskan Highway— 
came into being. Those bases have grown 
since then. 

But Alaska, and Alaskans, have difficulty 
understanding how they can be in the fore- 
front of missile and jet-age defense and so 
woefully far behind in self-government. 

Alaska has had its Territorial legislatures; 
it has faced the problems of raising revenue 
to run its government, such as it is. 

Legislative committees have had a rela- 
tively free hand in studying Territorial prob- 
lems, but have never had a free hand in 
solving many of the problems. After going 
so far, solutions have been sidetracked to 
Washington, D. C., and the Territory all too 
often has been forced to wait for final an- 
swers from either administrative agencies or 
Congress. 

Actually, Federal agencies have been 
neither as expeditious in rendering decisions 
nor as interested in solving long-range prob- 
lems with long-range solutions as an Alaskan 
State government would have been. 

Still, Alaskans have paid their Federal in- 
come taxes. 

Many Alaskans must feel today as New 
England and Virginia colonists felt when 
the cry “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny” was being heard in Revolutionary 
times. 

If the cry were raised today in Alaska, it 
would not be without justification, 

The 66,000 residents of Missouri or the 
107,000 citizens of Kansas may have felt the 
same way until their moment for statehood 
came. 

Perhaps the same could be sald for the 
62,000 residents of Arkansas, the 40,000 who 
lived in Nevada, the 84,000 in Idaho, and the 
144,000 in Alabama at the time of statehood. 

Alaska today has a population of 180,000 
plus—far more than any of these States 
mentioned at the time of statehood. 

Actually, I discover that four of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States had fewer than 180,000 
citizens when they formed the Union. 

Then the first nine States admitted to the 
Union, including Mississippi, were under 
180,000. 

In all, 27 of the 48 States have been ad- 
mitted to the Union with a population under 
that of Alaska. 

It is surprising, going through legislative 
history, how many times the argument of 
economics has cropped up in connection with 
statehood being granted a Territory. 

It came up when Washington became a 
State. Congress was worried that the Terri- 
tory would not be able to support itself as a 
State. 

Actually this argument of economics is not 
confined to Territorles or States. As we 
know, it appears in family discussions. The 
parents are always worried that the young- 
sters will not be able to support themselves. 

As a Union of States, we express and ad- 
vance this argument with each State added. 

Of course there should be concern as to 
Alaska’s ability to support itself and advance 
its own program. But this is more a con- 
cern of Alaskans than it is of Congress. 
Alaskans know this. They have been taxing 
themselves to develop their area toward 
statehood for many years. 

Like the pioneers who brought each of the 
48 States into the Union, Alaskans feel con- 
fident that they can lick this problem as they 
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have met and solved others. I say, we should 
give them that opportunity. 

Show me a State which does not have 
problems of raising money to finance 
schools, and support other needed govern- 
mental functions and State projects. 

None are to be found. 

Alaska is no different. 

These are problems of growth and Alaska 
is growing, just as the United States is 
growing. 

Alaskans are fully capable of solving these 
problems as are other Americans through 
their State and National Governments, 

We have two choices: 

These United States, like fearful parents, 
can waver further in indecision, and allow 
our lack of confidence to undermine Alaskans 
and say: “You will be ready for statehood 
someday—but not now.” 

Or, we can be proud of Alaskans’ deter- 
mination to strike out for their true inde- 
pendence through their own real self-govern- 
ment and say: “We approve and commend 
your vision, understand and believe your 
hopes, know that your mission and goal can 
and will be reached; so good luck and god- 
speed.” 

I heartily recommend the second course of 
action. 

Alaska should be a State— 

Because that is the best way to strengthen 
and to realize the potentialities of a growing 
region that constitutes the closest approxi- 
mation of a frontier with the Soviet Union 
anywhere under American laws. 

Because it is alien to the spirit of our 
institutions to keep a large group of Ameri- 
cans—well over 200,000 now, and their 
number rapidly increasing—in the second- 
class citizenship of Territorial status. 

Because the world at large looks to the 
United States to set an example of extending 
full participation in government to all those 
peoples under its flag who want and who 
fulfill the requirements for statehood. 

Alaska’s distance from the present group 
of 48 States and the fact that it is not con- 
tiguous with them has very little pertinence 
in these days of rapid communications, It 
is much easier for an Alaskan to reach Wash- 
ington by air than for an Ohioan a century 
ago. And there is no comparison between 
Alaska’s proximity to the heart of the Nation 
and that of California, when it was admitted 
in 1850, at a time when no railroad, no tele- 
graph, not even a regular stagecoach service, 
spanned the continent, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a brief sum- 
mation of the reasons which constrain 
me to vote against statehood for Alaska, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


$ STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


Ever since the Constitution was adopted 
in 1789 and the flag of the United States 
was flown, men and women have sought for 
themselyes the rights and privileges which 
under a democracy belong to them. They 
have sought political equality and political 
franchise. So recently the citizens of Alaska 
have voted 21% to 1 to be admitted as a 
sovereign State of the United States. The 
desire of its citizens is a most important 
factor, but statehood must be measured in 
the light of other factors as well. Therefore, 
Wwe owe a duty to the citizens of Alaska to 
study those other factors thoughtfully and 
conscientiously. At the same time we owe 
a great duty to the citizens of the United 
States as a whole to study the effect of the 
admission of Alaska as a State in order that 
the Union as a whole may be made most 
secure and its people best served. 

Thus we must examine very carefully the 
economic progress and the economic future 
of the Territory—its ability for self-govern- 
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ment of its people—its state of development 
of resources, communications and trans- 
portation, and its geographical location, On 
balance, I am constrained at the present 
time, June of 1958, to vote against the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State. 

I have noted the great progress that Alaska 
has made in recent years in economic growth 
and in the development of its resources. I 
have noted the increase in the number of 
people who want to make Alaska their home. 
I have noted thoughtfully Alaska’s great eco- 
nomic potential. In due time we can truly 
hope that it will take its place among the 
major political entities of our country. 

However, at the moment we must note 
that only approximately 2 percent of the 
Territory of Alaska is privately owned. The 
balance is owned by our Government. Thus 
it will be exceedingly difficult for the people 
of the various communities and of the new 
State to maintain their governments, local 
and State, on a stable basis that permits 
growth. 

When we consider the Issue of statehood, 
we must consider whether the Territory in- 
volved satisfies all of the fundamentals of 
a sound economy. As many of my col- 
leagues have pointed out, there are de- 
ficiencies in population, subsistence, and 
transport. 

There have been many conflicting figures 
with respect to Alaska’s population, The 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, who 
has made a very careful study of the com- 
position of Alaska’s population, cites at 113,- 
000 the actual population figure in Alaska, 
and it is significant to note that the total 
vote in the 1956 delegate election was 28,266. 
Well over one-fourth of the population cred- 
ited to Alaska consists of Federal Govern- 
ment officials. 

We note also that the Territorial limits of 
Alaska have never been thoroughly sur- 
veyed. Its population in relation to its ter- 
ritory is a very small one, Its communities, 
while growing rapidly, have not yet become 
in most instances self-supporting. Trans- 
portation is mostly by air and sea although 
the great Alaskan Highway is being ex- 
tended and there is a railroad servicing 
many communities which is operated by the 
United States Government. 

We must consider whether conferring 
statehood would in view of the condition 
of Alaska’s economy actually aid its develop- 
ment or whether the added responsibilities 
of self-government having so few people 
would impede its development. 

It would be more realistic for the time be- 
ing to continue the present system of gov- 
ernment in Alaska, Let us hope the day will 
soon be upon us when the world will be 
more stable and our country's position more 
secure. Then a greater proportion of the 
inhabitants of Alaska will need not be oc- 
cupied with their present military respon- 
sibilities. At that time its citizens will be 
able to devote their full energies and talents 
to the development of Alaska’s resources and 
economy and thus provide us with con- 
vincing eyidence of its abilities to support 
itself. 

In my analysis of the Alaskan statehood 
measure, I haye asked the question: In what 
way will statehood contribute to Alaska’s 
economic development? The answer in each 
instance has been that statehood will permit 
the application of different laws and dif- 
ferent regulations to situations which are 
now impeded by existing Federal laws. I 
refer to homesteading and local resources 
control boards, But every one of these 
changes which statehood would confer, thus 
facilitating Alaska’s economic development, 
could be effected by Congressional action. 
There seems to be to be no validity to the 
argument that we should do indirectly what 
we have failed to attend to directly. 

I think it would be worth while if Con- 
gress should request the Department of the 
Interior to establish a commission of respon- 
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sible citizens from Alaska and from the 
United States to consider a carefully planned 
program for the development by private and 
public funds of Alaskan resources and how 
best to carry it out by the efforts of an 
increased citizenry in Alaska. 

For the reasons I have briefly stated, but 
which I have considered with the utmost 
care and deliberation, I shall cast my vote 
against statehood for Alaska at this time 
when it comes to a vote at this session of 
the Congress. My reasons for doing so in no 
way reflect upon the needs and desires of 
the Alaskan people for political equality, 
nor upon the need of our Nation as a whole 
to fully develop the resources of Alaska. I 
do, however, feel that our mutual aims can 
be achieved more effectively and more ex- 
peditiously by continuing the present system 
of the government in Alaska. I believe this 
after a thorough consideration of the fac- 
tors which promote the strength and unity 
of our Nation as a whole and the factors 
which will continue economic growth and 
population expansion in Alaska. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by 
me on the bill granting statehood to 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
(Statement by Senator KucHet) 


Alaska is about to become the 49th State 
of the United States of America. The press 
of our country accurately has reflected the 
feelings of our people that a long overdue 
legal and moral commitment is about to be, 
and should be, fulfilled. 

Friends of Alaskan statehood have fur- 
nished me with an interesting and signifi- 
cant sampling of editorial comments across 
the Nation favorable to Alaska's cause, One 
editorial from each State has been selected, 
and a sentence or two from each is repro- 
duced in the following rollcall of States: 

Alabama, the Birmingham Post-Herald: 
“The Alaskans have waited 42 years. They 
have amply demonstrated their right to the 
same sort of self-government enjoyed by 
other Americans. We hope and believe that 
a farsighted majority in the Senate will unite 
to grant it to them.” 

Arizona, the Tucson Star: “Congress should 
give statehood to both Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Arkansas, the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette: “It is now certain that Alaska will 
shortly become the Nation’s 49th State.” 

California, the San Francisco Examiner: 
“Alaskans blame Federal bureaucracy for 
many of their troubles, expect these to be 
cured under statehood. Above all, the thing 
that rankles is that, since they pay United 
States income taxes, they have taxation 
without representation, the very grievance 
that led to United States independence.” 

Colorado, the Denver Post: “* * * Admis- 
sion of Alaska to the Union this year will 
evidence a sincerity in our anticolonialism 
attitudes, giving Americans in Alaska the 
self-government we have advocated for the 
peoples of other territorial possessions of im- 
perialist powers. Our slowness in doing so 
has"put us under suspicion of hypocrisy.” 

Connecticut, the New London Day: “Most 
people agree that Alaska is ready for state- 
hood and its people entitled to become first- 
class citizens of the United States.” 

Delaware, the Wilmington News: “In terms 
of the national interest, or of the interest 
of Alaska itself, there is very little that can 
be said against statehood.” 

Florida, the Miami Daily News: “Both Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties have re- 
peatedly endorsed statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii in their platforms. Members 
of Congress who have been elected on those 
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platforms are morally committed to carry 
them out.” 

Georgia, the Albany Herald: “* * * Alas- 
ka’s rate of population growth is almost 
four times that of the United States; the 


rich resources of the Territory deserve de- ` 


velopment which could only be accomplished 
in a State, not a territory; the Territory is 
strategically located so that it could become 
a more effective part of our defense system, 
and the loyalty of the Territorial people is 
unquestioned.” 

Idaho, the Boise Idaho Statesman: “Sec- 
retary Seaton concedes by inference that 
Federal management in Alaska isn’t all that 
it might be when he says that statehood 
would allow Alaskans to develop the re- 
gion’s natural resources ‘and thereby enlarge 
their contributions to the economic good of 
all America.’” 

Illinois, the Aurora Beacon-News: “The 
United States stands before the world as the 
foremost champion of the full political 
rights and freedoms for individuals, Then 
why has statehood been so long denied?” 

Indiana, the Rensselaer Republican: “The 
United States Government is treating 
Alaska like a colony, and the economic ef- 
fects of United States policies are probably 
worse than those which led the American 
colonists to stage the Boston Tea Party and 
eventually to begin the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

Iowa, the Des Moines Tribune: “We think 
the great majority of the citizens of the 
present 48 States would applaud if the Sen- 
ators were to drop everything else and rush 
the Alaska statehood bill through to final 
passage.” 

Kansas, the Emporia Gazette: “The 
Alaska boom is something from which the 
entire Nation will benefit, long-term and 
short-term. It will engage not alone the 
people who live in Alaska but those who 
trade with it and produce for it.” 

Kentucky, the Madisonville Messenger: 
“At a time when a lot of people are greatly 
disturbed about what other nations of the 
world think about us—our everlasting de- 
sire to be liked—the United States could at 
least set an example of extending full rights 
to self-government to Alaskans who want 
and are ready to meet the requirements for 
statehood.” 

Louisiana, the Baton Rouge State Times: 
“There could be no disadvantage suffered by 
the present 48 States in the admission of 
Alaska. It would be a good thing to make 
American citizens out of Alaskans, with full 
rights in the Union.” 

Maine, the Bangor News: “Plain strong- 
arm politics has prevented to date admission 
of Alaska at the Nation’s 49th State. The 
platforms of both major parties have for 
years pledged statehood.” 

Maryland, the Baltimore News-Post: 
“s + * the delaying tactics being pursued 
against the Alaskan statehood bill are not 
merely an injustice to the people of Alaska 
but a grave disservice to the United States 
as a whole.” 

Massachusetts, the Springfield Union: 
“The Senate would be serving the ends of 
justice, long overdue, if it followed the lead 
of the House and embraced Alaska as a 
State.” 

Michigan, the Muskegon Chronicle:“* * + 
Congress can give an important message to 
the rest of the world—that the United States 
does not consider itself territorially locked 
up for all time to come.” 

Minnesota, the Fairmont Sentinel: “If we 
are to continue regarding Alaska and Hawaii 
as too far away, too hazardous to be included 
in our fold, what about our interest (includ- 
ing investments, money and aid) heaped on 
Nations much farther away?” 

Mississippi, the Canton Madison County 
Herald: “Eventually the people of Alaska 
will be given statehood, and their cause is 
just. As time goes by, more and more are 
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converted to the cause of statehood for 
Alaska.” 

Missouri, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “It 
is high time that Congress applied the 
adage that ‘actions speak louder than words’ 
to the rapidly growing Territory to the 
northwest.” 

Montana, the Missoula Missoulian: “* * eè 
statehood would give Alaskans both the re- 
sponsibilities and the rights and privileges 
of full citizenship.” 

Nebraska, the McCook Gazette: “ ‘Alaska 
today is better prepared for statehood than 
almost any Middle West State was’.”” 

Nevada, the Las Vegas Courier: “Nevada’s 
Legislature, during its recent session, me- 
morialized the Congress to create a State 
out of the vast Territory of Alaska. This is 
as it should be, for Alaska richly deserves 
statehood.” 

New Hampshire, the Claremont Eagle: “If 
the question of statehood rested merely on 
merit, Congress would have acted long 
since.” 

New Jersey, the Paterson Call: “The citi- 
zens of the United States are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of bringing Alaska into our 
family of States.” 

New Mexico, the Albuquerque Tribune: 
“Since the 13 Colonies became the United 
States of America, there have been 35 addi- 
tions to the Union. And each time a new 
State has been admitted, the national econ- 
omy has surged ahead,” 

New York, the New York Herald Tribune: 
“We have just got through making mag- 
nanimous offers to the Soviets to open up 
our Arctic territory in Alaska to international 
inspection. If we are that big-hearted, the 
least we could do is open up Alaska to the 
Alaskans.” 

North Carolina, the Charlotte News: 
“Statehood for Alaska has been repeatedly 
promised by both political parties.” 

North Dakota, the Devils Lake Journal: 
“Action on statehood is long overdue and 
the Government, in all fairness, should open 
the door for Alaska.” 

Ohio, the Fremont News-Messenger: “No 
matter what other considerations there 
may be, the question is whether it is fair 
to hold down Alaskan Americans to the 
status of second class citizens.” 

Oklahoma, the Enid News: “* * * the 
American people are in favor of the state- 
hood bill. Every poll taken on the question 
shows an overwhelming majority in favor 
of it.” 

Oregon, the Portland Oregonian: “Congress 
need not worry about Alaskan population. 
It would come with the stimulation provided 
by statehood.” 

Pennsylvania, the Mechanicsburg Local 
News: “* * * this country was founded on 
the principle of taxation with representation, 
and that is what this question is all about.” 

Rhode Island, the Woonsocket Call: “It is 
to be hoped that Congress will get on with 
the admission of Alaska.” 

South Carolina, the Rock Hill Herald: “Ad- 
mittedly the problems of granting statehood 
to Alaska are great. So were the problems of 
the development of the West in stagecoach 
days—but the results were worth the effort.” 

South Dakota, the Mitchell Republic: 
“+s * è both major political parties, again 
and again in recent years, have unanimously 
adopted election platform planks which un- 
equivocally pledged statehood.” 

Tennessee, the Nashville Banner: “That 
Alaska is ready for statehood there can be no 
doubt.” 

Texas, the Beaumont Journal: “* * * ad- 
mitting Alaska as the 49th State would have 
more than national interest. It would train 
the eyes of the entire world on the growing 
United States and its increasing power to 
protect and preserve the democratic way of 
life that had its birth in a courageous hand- 
ful of States.” 
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Utah, the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram: “There is simply no justification 
for continuing longer the United States own 
peculiar brand of colonialism; if it is con- 
tinued, the Senate will have some tall ex- 
plaining to do.” 

Vermont, the Burlington Free Press: 
“+ + + equal senatorial representation by 
States was intended to meet regional objec- 
tions to domination by large States. This 
argument still applies and the larger States 
have a remedy in their greater representa- 
tion in the House.” 

Virginia, the Blackstone Courler-Record: 
“+ * è Alaska’s claim is worth the serious 
consideration of every citizen.” 

Washington, the Tacoma News Tribune: 
“Old Glory would have less than 48 stars to- 
day had Congress in years gone by applied 
some of the rules that now are suggested by 
Congressmen trying to beat statehood.” 

West Virginia, the Grantsville Chronicle: 
“The merits of the case seem to be indis- 
putable.” 

Wisconsin, the Sheboygan Press: “State- 
hood would be a rich reward for a noble group 
that has steadfastly toiled to develop Alaska 
into a region worthy indeed of becoming our 
49th State.” 

Wyoming, the Sheridan Press: “Although 
Alaska's population is comparatively small, 
and the area is huge, presenting some prob- 
lems, statehood status was long overdue.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a telegram 
which Committee Counsel Stewart 
French, of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the reply of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
June 23, 1958. 
Hon, FREDERICK A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senator Jackson, chairman of Territories 
Subcommittee, has instructed me to ask you 
for written opinion from Interior Depart- 
ment on effect of July 3 date. Senator also 
points out that time of essence and re- 
quests full and speedy compliance as pos- 
sible with subcommittee request. 

STEWART FRENCH, 
Committee Counsel, 


— 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JacKSON: Thank you for 
your telegram concerning section 7 of H. R. 
7999—the Alaska statehood bill. I am ad- 
vised there is no reason to amend the July 
3 date which appears in section 7. This is 
particularly true in view of the fact that 
the Senate is now debating H. R. 7999 and 
the Acting Majority Leader has announced 
that he hopes the bill can be considered 
fully and passed during this week. 

Further, I am informed that the July 3 
date was placed in H. R. 7999 at the request 
of some Alaskans who wanted the first 
official notification of passage of the bill re- 
ceiyed in Alaska on July 4. This would be a 
symbol to the world of our continued ad- 
herence to the beliefs of our founding 
fathers—to the principles of representation 
and the full enjoyment of all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of our Republi- 
can form of government. 

In any event, I am also advised that com- 
pliance with section 7 by the President on 
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or before July 3 is not essential; the pri- 
mary objective of that section is that official 
notification be sent to the Governor of 
Alaska upon enactment of the bill. The 
intent of the section would not be defeated 
if such notification is given after July 3. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, if 
Alaska’s hopes and dreams for political 
equality could be frustrated because of what 
some might interpret to be an overabund- 
ance of patriotic zeal. Therefore, it is my 
hope that the Senate can adopt H. R. 7999 
without amendment. 
Sincerely, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to cast a historic vote 
which will grant statehood to Alaska. 
Only historians will be able truly to eval- 
uate this act. I do not believe there is 
a Member of the Senate who can assess 
the great good that has been done today 
or all the benefits that will accrue to the 
people of Alaska and to all Americans 
by our action. People throughout the 
world will herald statehood for Alaska as 
dramatic proof of the dynamic charac- 
teristics of democracy in America. 

I should like personally to express my 
deep appreciation to the acting majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and to the minority leader, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], as well as to the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee who han- 
dled this matter on the Republican side 
of the aisle, the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]; likewise, 
to the chairman of the full committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]; to the members of the 
subcommittee, and to the members of the 
full committee, who have been so helpful. 

I wish to mention particularly the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. CHURCH], who has been so helpful 
throughout the debate, and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, as well. 

I think when we consider the historic 
situation today, it is well to call attention 
to the fact that one of the ardent sup- 
porters of statehood has been the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona. 
He remembers the long, hard fight for 
statehood for his great State. It has 
been 46 years since the last State was 
admitted—Arizona. I think we can be 
proud tonight to have in the Chamber 
the man who has served that State con- 
tinuously in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate since the last act 
of statehood was passed by Congress. I 
refer, of course, to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, CARL HAYDEN. We are 
all proud of the able assistance which he 
has given to us. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the persons who have ably assisted 
in the passage of this legislation. But 
I think it would be a mistake, indeed, if 
I did not call attention to some of the 
persons who, year in and year out, have 
fought hard for statehood for Alaska. 

I refer, first of all, to Delegate Bart- 
lett; to former Goy. Ernest Gruening; 
to Senator Egan who is Senator-elect 
under the Tennessee plan, together with 
Senator-elect Gruening; and to Repre- 
sentative-elect Rivers. 
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I express my deep appreciation also 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Hon, 
Fred Seaton, and to his staff, who so 
ably assisted us in all matters connected 
with statehood; and to the Governor of 
Alaska, Hon. Michael A. Stepovich, who 
has given his full support to statehood. 

In any fair appraisal of the Alaska 
statehood bill, one fact stands out very 
clear. Our work to date has not been 
the product of a single party. It has 
been the product of a bipartisan ma- 
jority. This demonstrates again that 
Americans can close ranks on the truly 
great issues. 

This is not a Republican victory; it is 
not a Democratic victory; it is not sim- 
ply a victory for Alaskans. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a victory for all Americans 
and for the Democratic process. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The question is on 
the passage of the bill. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr, YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’ManoneEy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of death in 
the family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] and the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr, BEALL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—64 
Aiken Bricker Chavez 
Allott Church 
Anderson Carlson Clark 
Barrett Carroll Cotton 
Bennett Case, N. J Dirksen 
Bible Case, S. Dak Douglas 


Dworshak ` Payne 
Frear Knowland Potter 
Goldwater Proxmire 
Green Langer Purtell 
Hayden Lausche Revercomb 
Hennings Long Smith, Maine 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Hill Mansfield Sparkman 
Holland Martin, Iowa Symington 
Hruska McNamara Thye 
Humphrey Morse Watkins 
Jackson Morton Wiley 
Javits Mundt Williams 
Jordan Murray Young 
Kefauver Neuberger 
Kennedy Pastore 
NAYS—20 

Bridges Ervin Russell 
Bush Pulbright Saltonstall 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Byrd Martin, Pa. Stennis 
Cooper McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland Monroney Thurmond 
Ellender Robertson 

NOT VOTING—12 
Beall Hoblitzell Malone 
Curtis Ives O'Mahoney 
Flanders Jenner Smathers 
Gore Johnson, Tex, Yarborough 


So the bill (H. R. 7999) was passed. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will preserve 
order. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 49 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 3817) to provide a program for the 
development of the mineral resources 
of the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the next 
order of business will be Calendar No. 
1748, House bill 7963. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
laid aside, and that Calendar No. 1748 
be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H, R. 
7963) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
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7963) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me state that it is possible that in con- 
nection with the consideration of House 
bill 7963, there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distin- 
guished minority leader, I wish to in- 
form the Senate that after the disposi- 
tion of the bill amending the Small 
Business Act of 1953, the Senate will 
then consider the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, Calendar 1799, House 
12948, and a mumber of noncontrover- 
sial measures on the unanimous-consent 
calendar. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of these measures be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, so all Members of 
the Senate may, when they read the 
Record tomorrow morning, know what 
the program for the remainder of the 
week will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LEGISLATION To Be SCHEDULED 

The following bills appear to be noncon- 

troversial or subject to only limited debate: 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


1. Calendar No. 1772, H. R. 982, amending 
section 77 (c) (6) of the Bankruptcy Act. 

2. Calendar No, 1773, S. 3728, incorporat- 
ing the Big Brothers of America. 

3. Calendar No. 1779, H. R. 10154, empow- 
ering the Judicial Conference to study and 
recommend changes in and additions to 
rules and practice procedure in the Federal 
courts. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


1. Calendar No. 1785, Senate Resolution 
293, requesting the Secretary of State to 
express the interest of the Senate in the 
completion of the loop road linking the 
Glacier National Park in the United States 
and the Waterton Lakes National Park in 
Canada. 

2. Calendar No. 1786, S. 3608, reviving and 
reenacting authorization for the construc- 
tion by the State of Maine of a highway 
bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Campo- 
bello Island, Canada. 

3. Calendar No. 1787, S. 3437, authorizing 
the State of Minnesota to construct and 
operate a free highway bridge between In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances, 
Canada. 

PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 

1. Calendar No. 1789, S. 3177, authorizing 
the modification of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., 
project. 

2. Calendar No. 1781, S. 2117, directing the 
Secretary of the Army to transfer certain 
buildings to the Crow, Creek, Sioux Indian 
Tribe. 

3. Calendar No. 1792, H. R. 11936, extend- 
ing the time for collection of tolls on a bridge 
across the Missouri River at Brownville, 
Nebr, 

4. Calendar No. 1792, H. R. 11861, author- 
izing the city of Chester, Ill., to construct 
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new approaches to a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Chester, 
INTERIOR COMMITTEE 
1. Calendar No. 1781, S. 3203, revesting title 
to minerals in the Indian tribes within the 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

1. Calendar No. 1794, S. 3919, amending 
section 1105 (b) of title 9 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, to implement the pledge- 
of-faith clause. 

2. Calendar No. 1797, S. 3499, amending the 
vessel admeasurement laws relating to water 
ballast spaces. 

3. Calendar No. 1798, H. R. 12311, amending 
the act of September 7, 1950, relating to the 
construction of a District of Columbia pub- 
lic airport. 

In addition, Calendar No. 1799, H. R. 12948, 
the District of Columbia appropriations bill, 
was reported on June 27, 1958. 

The Defense, Public Works, and Legislative 
appropriation bills have not yet been re- 
ported from committee; the Independent Of- 
fices and Labor-HEW appropriation bills are 
still in conference, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business tonight, 
it adjourn until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DONATION OF CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR 
PARK AND RECREATIONAL PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the commissioner of con- 
servation in my State of Minnesota a 
letter enlisting my support for the en- 
actment of Senate bill 1318, which would 
permit the donation of certain surplus 
property of the United States without 
monetary consideration, for park and 
recreational purposes. The Minnesota 
commissioner of conservation points out 
that very often State budgetary require- 
ments do not make it possible for States 
to acquire Federal lands when they have 
been declared surplus, and that by the 
time appropriations can be made, these 
lands have been otherwise disposed of, 
and no longer are available for acqui- 
sition for public use. 

I wish to declare my support of the 
principles embodied in Senate bill 1318; 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that Commissioner Selke’s let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, and be referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, for its consideration, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
to be printec in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St, Paul, June 27, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarop J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I understand that 
Senators Mansfield and Murray have intro- 
duced S. 1318, and that Representative 
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Younger has introduced H. R. 3121, identi- 
cal bills, which authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to turn over surplus Federal lands 
to States and municipalities for recreational 
use, without monetary consideration. I un- 
derstand that a similar arrangement is now 
possible if the land in question is to be 
used for historic sites or health and edu- 
cational purposes. 

As you undoubtedly know, under the 
present law, States and municipalities are 
required to pay 50 percent of the appraised 
value when acquiring surplus Federal land. 
Usually, under our State budgetary restric- 
tions it is impossible to have funds avail- 
able when these Federal lands are declared 
surplus, and by the time appropriations can 
be made such lands have been otherwise dis- 
posed of and are no longer open to acquisi- 
tion for public use. 

Land suitable for recreational develop- 
ment is becoming more scarce and more high 
priced every year in most States. I feel that 
it is extremely short-sighted to let any Fed- 
eral tracts which lend themselves to public 
recreational use fall into private hands, par- 
ticularly if a State or municipality has use 
for the area. I am afraid the public will 
be paying in the rather near future for the 
present indifference and apathy regarding 
our failure to save these lands for public 
use. 

I am, therefore, enlisting your support in 
getting the Mansfield-Murray, and Younger 
bills out of committee, passed by both 
Houses of Congress, and placed before the 
President for signature. 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE A. SELKE, 
Commissioner of Conservation. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UTE IN- 
DIAN RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
think most of us recall tales of the im- 
mortal Jim Thorpe, of the Carlisle In- 
dians, one of our Nation’s most splendid 
athletes. But I think many of us are 
unaware of what fine health and recrea- 
tion programs are now going forward in 
various areas of the country where pres- 
ent-day Indian athletes are making 
names for themselves and bringing 
credit to their people. 

I particularly wish to cite the all-In- 
dian basketball tournament held re- 
cently in the northeast corner of my 
State of Utah, the Uintah Basin coun- 
try. Here the Ute Indian Tribe’s Recrea- 
tion Department, and others, have ren- 
dered a particularly noteworthy service 
that I think all Members of Congress 
should know about. Here we have a 
case in which Indians and their neigh- 
bors, within and outside the State, all 
joined in this leading event. 

The Uintah Basin Standard, an ably 
edited paper published at Roosevelt, has 
called attention to the full meaning and 
significance of these activities. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
a part of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that newspaper's editorial 
entitled, “Compliments to the Ute Indian 
Recreation Department,” together with 
a list of the persons who are most fully 
associated with this excellent program. 

There being no objection, the list and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Ute Indian Tribe, a Federal chartered 
corporation of the Uintah and Ouray Agency 
at Fort Duchesne, Utah, has the following 
as a governing body: Jason Cuch, chairman; 
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Henry Cuch, vice chairman; and Connor 
Chapoose, Thomas G. Appah, Ouray McCook, 
and Albert W. Tabbee, members. The ad- 
ministration officers are: R. O. Curry, execu- 
tive secretary; Francis McKinley, director, 
community services; and Henry Cuch, treas- 
urer. 


{From the Uintah Basin Standard of April 10, 
1958] 
COMPLIMENTS TO THE UTE INDIAN RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Those who took time to see parts or all 
of the all-Indian basketball tournament held 
last weekend at the Randlett recreation cen- 
ter and at Union High School were pleased 
at the high type of play they witnessed. 

Not only did the directors of the Ute 
tribal recreation department do an outstand- 
ing job of arranging and promoting the 
tournament, but the quality of play and the 
type of competitors were among the better 
teams that might be found in the country. 

The Standard has enjoyed a very friendly 
relationship with the men and women who 
direct the recreation program for the Ute 
Indians on the Uintah-Ouray Reservation. 
We have offered the services of the paper to 
help them promote their programs they are 

on, and hasten to reiterate our 
willingness to continue aiding them in their 
programs, 

Last week we carried a report of the suc- 
cess their boxing team enjoyed in the recent 
AAU boxing tournament. A week or so be- 
fore, this group of Indian kids came back 
from the Golden Gloves tourney at Denver 
with a peck of trophies and honors won in 
this western meet. 

Within the past few weeks a very success- 
ful kids’ basketball program was completed 
in which the Ute directors cooperated with 
the Roosevelt Kiwanis Club in a western 
basin tournament. They made available 
their gym, balls, officials, and other facilities 
to make the project a definite success. 

If such a program of physical development 
continues under proper supervision on the 
reservation for the Indian children, one thing 
certain will result: As these kids develop and 
mature, the Indian boys and girls will be 
well fortified with the physical abilities to 
compete with their white brothers and sis- 
ters, thus creating a new world for many 
who might not otherwise enjoy the associa- 
tion of society as a whole. 

We offer our sincere congratulations to 
everyone connected with the progressive pro- 
gram of youth training now in progress on 
our Ute Indian Reservation. You are doing 
a great service to this people—a service that 
must bring a lot of personal satisfaction and 
joy to the instructors and directors. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
WATER LAW 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for 
nearly a century we in the semiarid 
West have been concerned with the legal 
question of the ownership and regulation 
of water. 

Settlers of the West moved there from 
humid areas, where this problem had 
not—and has not yet, in some cases— 
been raised. In these humid areas of 
origin, the western colonizers had grown 
up under a legal doctrine known as “ri- 
parian rights.” Under this doctrine, 
imported into our legal system from 
England, where it evolved as common 
law, the person who bought property 
alongside a stream or a lake acquired a 
property right in the water itself. Asa 
“riparian” owner, he was entitled to have 
that water remain in the same quantity 
and quality as when he acquired the 
property. 
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In a humid country, such as England, 
where natural streamflow perhaps al- 
ways will be more than sufficient, this is 
a reasonable legal doctrine; and for 
many centuries it has proved adequate 
for conditions there. 

In my State, however, the first action 
of the settlers, slightly more than a cen- 
tury ago, was to divert a stream from its 
channel, and to use the entire flow of the 
seasonally reduced stream to irrigate 
crops planted to stave off starvation for 
those intrepid colonizers. From that 
day forward, similar diversions for irri- 
gation, municipal, and industrial use 
have been made throughout the West, 
some even for the purpose of transport- 
ing water across major mountain ridges, 
to deliver water into an adjoining drain- 
age basin. 

The practice of diversion of water for 
consumptive use became, through court 
decisions, a legal doctrine of the right to 
appropriate water for beneficial pur- 
poses. Eight of the Western States even 
went so far as to incorporate into their 
State constitutions provisos decreeing 
that ownership and control of water 
vested, not in the riparian property 
owner, but in the State, as a public re- 
source. 

This background suggests why we of 
the West have clamored so persistently 
about State water rights. For the last 
century, water in the Western States has 
been acquired by a use license or certifi- 
cate of appropriation, issued, in most 
cases, by the respective State engineers 
in those States. Municipalities, farmers, 
industry, wildlife refuges—all users of 
water in the West—have acquired rights 
to use water under State law. Any ac- 
tion to upset this century-old program, 
or to cast a shadow of invalidity upon 
these acquired rights, would be simply 
catastrophic in the 17 Western States. 

Also, as I believe I have indicated on 
this floor on several occasions, it is true 
that other States in the East and South 
are now finding the need for adoption of 
this western water doctrine. Many 
areas in the humid East and South have 
discovered a current or impending use 
of additional water; and now they are 
faced with the problem of finding a legal 
basis for holding streamflow in storage, 
in order to provide needed water sup- 
plies for municipal use, irrigation, fish 
and wildlife preservation, and to aug- 
ment low streamfiows for a variety of 
needs. 

In my opinion, most States will ex- 
perience this need, if they have not al- 
ready done so, and eventually will find 
it necessary to modify their State laws so 
as to provide for legal appropriation of 
water under State regulation. 

One of the outstanding discussions of 
this subject in recent years was made 
here in Washington recently by a young 
water attorney in my State who has ac- 
quired a national reputation in this field. 
He is Edward W. Clyde, of Salt Lake 
City, one of the speakers at the recent 
briefing conference. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
excellent address entitled “Current De- 
velopments in Water Law,” which was 
delivered by Mr. Clyde before the 
Briefing Conference on Water Re- 
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sources, in Washington, D. C., on May 
23, 1958, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WATER LAW 


{Address by Edward W. Clyde, 351 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, before 
the Briefing Conference on Water Re- 
sources in Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958) 
Current developments in water law are 

best analyzed against the backdrop of the 

past. At first, the doctrine of riparian rights 
was not rejected because it was ill-adapted to 
western climatic conditions. The doctrine 
was based on the ownership of riparian 
lands, and in the Western States the land 
was in the beginning all owned in a pro- 
prietary capacity by the United States of 

America.t 
All settlers were trespassers against the 

Government. Miners and farmers alike were 

diverting water from its accustomed channel 

and taking it for use on distant lands. 

Others were locating along the banks of the 

stream and claiming, under the riparian doc- 

trine, the right to have the water stay in its 
accustomed channel. The courts ruled 
against these riparian settlers—and in favor 
of the first appropriator, because the settlers 

owned no riparian lands, and were not in a 

position to assert the riparian-right doctrine. 

The original precedent for the doctrine of 
prior appropriation is generally considered 
to be the California case of Irwin y. Phillips? 
There the plaintiff had diverted water from 
a stream running through public lands and 
transported it to mining lands located some 
distance from the stream. Subsequently, the 
defendant located along the banks of the 
stream and asserted the right to have the 
water remain in its accustomed channel in 
accordance with the doctrine of riparian 
rights. The court rejected the defendant’s 
claim, 

In so doing, the court said that it was re- 
quired to take notice of the political and 
social conditions of the area, which it 
judicially ruled. The United States of 
America had shown no intention of dispos- 
ing of its public lands, and had permitted 
& system governing the use of water to grow 
up by the voluntary act and assent of the 
people. To be sure, some of the elements 
were still crude and undigested, but a uni- 
versal sense of necessity and propriety had 
so firmly fixed other elements of the system 
that they have come to be looked upon as 
having the force and effect of res judicata. 
The plaintiff, being first to use the water, 
was held to be first in right, and the doctrine 
of prior appropriation was thus born. It 
was, of course, conceived by the needs of the 
people, and its entire character has since 
been shaped by the local environment in 
which it has grown, 

The principle that he who fs first in time 
is first in right was soon affirmed in other 
California cases. The doctrine became so 
firmly established that the California court 
rebuked counsel for disputing its existence? 

Wherever the matter was litigated in re- 
gard to public lands, the courts of the West 
applied the doctrines 


1 Boggs v. Merced (14 Cal. 279, 374, 1859); 
Moore v. Smaw (17 Cal. 199, (1861)); Broder 
v. Water Co. (101 U. S. 274, 25 L. Ed. 790 
(1879) ). 

25 Cal. 140 (63 Am. Dec. 113). 

*Logan v. Driscoll (19 Cal. 623, 81 Am, 
Dec. 90). 

*For example, see Mallet v. Uncle Sam 
Gold & Silver M. Co. (1 Nev. 188; 90 Am. Dec. 
484 (1865)); Lobdell v. Simpson (2 Nev. 274 
(1866) ); Sieber v. Frink (7 Colo. 148; 2 Pac. 
901); Schilling v. Rominger (4 Colo. 100 
(1878) ); Crane v. Winsor (2 Utah 248). 
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As is noted by the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska: © a 

“It was a crude attempt to preserve order 
and the general peace, and to settle cus- 
tomary rights among a body of men subject 
to no law, under which so many and so 
valuable rights arose that when the law 
stepped in it was obliged to reorganize them.” 

Mr. Justice Fields, who had authored the 
Irwin v. Phillips case, for the Supreme Court 
of California, had been appointed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and in 1866, 
in the case of Atchison v. Peterson,’ the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the 
prior appropriation doctrine. The Court, 
speaking Mr. Justice Field, said: 

“This equality of right among all the pro- 
prietors on the same stream [riparian rights 
doctrine] would have been incompatible with 
any extended diversion of the water by one 
proprietor, and its conveyance for mining 
purpose to points from which it could not 
be restored to the stream. But the Govern- 
ment being the sole proprietor of all the 
public lands, whether bordering on streams 
or otherwise, there was no occasion for the 
application of the common-law doctrine of 
riparian proprietorship with respect to the 
waters of those streams. The Government, 
by its silent acquiescence, assented to the 
general occupation of the public lands for 
mining, and to encourage their free and 
unlimited use for that purpose, reserved such 
lands as were mineral from the sale and the 
acquisition of title by settlement. And he 
who first connects his own labor with prop- 
erty thus situated and open to general ex- 
ploration, does, in natural justice, acquire 
a better right to its use and enjoyment than 
others who have not given such labor.” 

It is interesting to note that though great 
numbers of people had settled in the West 
and Territorial and State governments had 
been set up by 1849, no steps were taken by 
Congress to provide for private acquisition 
of the Federal lands and water. However, a 
firm system of law had been formulated by 
judicial decision, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples then established have since been con- 
sistently followed. They are: (1) that 
water in its natural course is the property of 
the public, and it is not subject to private 
ownership; 7 (2) that a vested right to use 
the water may be acquired by appropriation 
and application to beneficial use; * (3) that 
the person first in time is first in right; * and 
(4) that beneficial use is the basis, the meas- 
ure, and the limit of the right.” 

By 1862," Congress began to provide ways 
by which title could be acquired to Federal 
land. Conflicts between the riparian land 
owner, who desired to keep the water in its 
accustomed channel, and the appropriator 
who desired to remove it from the channel 
for use on distant lands developed. In 
isolated cases, the courts were holding in 
favor of the landowner.* Where the ap- 
propriation had preceded the land patent, 
the courts had less difficulty in applying the 
appropriation doctrine. However, where the 
water was unappropriated and thus in its 
accustomed channel at the time of the 
patent, the contention that the landowner 
acquired riparian rights in the water, pre- 
sented a more serious problem, Legislative 


5 Meng v. Coffey (67 Neb. 500; 93 NW 703 
(1903) ). 

620 Wall 507; 22 L. Ed. 414 (1874). 

7 Adams v. Portage Power (95 Utah 1; 72 
P. 2d 648 (1987)). 

8 Hague v. Nephi Irrigation Co. (16 Utah 
421 (1898)); Whitmore v, Salt Lake City (89 
Utah 387; 57 P. 2d 726 (1936) ). 

*Dameron Valley Reservoir y. Bleak (61 
Utah 230; 211 P. 974 (1922) ). 

1 Mt. Olivet Cemetery Assn. v. Salt Lake 
City (65 Utah 193; 235 U. 876 (1925) ). 

u Homestead Act (12 Stat. 392). 

= Vansickle v. Haines (7 Nev. 249), Union 
Mining Co. v. Ferris (Fed. case No. 14371). 
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ratification of the prior rights doctrine was 
clearly desired. The local customs, which 
were adopted by the appropriations doctrine, 
were first recognized in 1865 in an act con- 
cerning Federal courts in Nevada.“ In 1866 
Congress expressly confirmed acquisition of 
water rights in accordance with local cus- 
toms by a general statute dealing for the 
most part with mining claims. The act 
simply said that whenever by priority of 
possession, rights to the use of water for 
mining, agriculture, manufacturing or other 
purposes have vested and accrued, and the 
same are recognized and confirmed by local 
customs, laws and decisions of the courts, 
the owner of such rights shall be protected 
in the same. 

This act was construed by the United 
States Supreme Court to be “a voluntary 
recognition of a pre-existing right of posses- 
sion constituting a valid claim to” the con- 
tinued use of the water, rather than “the 
establishment of a new one,” and the courts 
were bound to protect rights which had 
vested under local custom, whether initiated 
prior to or after the passage of that act.” 

In 1877, with the enactment of the Desert 
Land Act, Congress further aided those 
States desiring to reject the claim of riparian 
rights by severing the water from the public 
land. After that act, no United States pat- 
ent to lands in specifically named Western 
States would carry with it any Interest in 
the water of non-navigable streams. In 
construing this act, the United States Su- 
preme Court said: 1" 

“As the owner of the public domain, the 
Government possessed the power to dis- 
pose of land and water thereon together, or 
to dispose of them separately. The fair con- 
struction of the provision now under review 
is that Congress intended to establish the 
rule that for the future the land should be 
patented separately; and that all non-nav- 
igable waters thereon should be reserved for 
the use of the public under the laws of the 
States and Territories named.” 

The right of each State to adopt its own 
system of water law to govern the appro- 
priation of nonnavigable waters was thus 
expressly granted by Congress and repeatedly 
confirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court.*7 The Federal Government, as the 
proprietor, had the right through Congress 
to dispose of its lands and waters. It was 
deemed wise to permit each State to formu- 
late the solution to its water problems as 
best fitted local needs. Even agencies of the 
Federal Government were required by Con- 
gress to comply with State laws in the 
appropriation of water. For example, the 
National Reclamation Act of 1902 required 
the Bureau of Reclamation to secure project 
waters, in accordance with the local law.” 
At the present time, this section no longer 
serves its original purpose, because it does 
not cover all the uses included in multiple 
purpose projects. As an extension of this 
concept, the Utah Supreme Court has re- 
cently held that since the Bureau files as 
any other appropriator, it thereby subjects 
itself to State administrative procedures and 
to the jurisdiction of the Utah courts in 


313 Stat. 441, 

“14 Stat. 253. 

3 Broder v. Natoma Water & Min. Co. (101 
U. S. 274, 25 L. Ed. 790). 

13 California-Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver 
Portland Cement Co. (295 U. S. 142 (1935)). 

11 See United States v. Rio Grande Dam 
and Irr. Co. (174 U. S. 690 (1899)). Clark 
v. Nash (198 U. S. 361 (1905)); Kansas v. 
Colorado (206 U. S. 46, (1907)); California- 
Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Ce- 
ment Co., supra; Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 
U. S. 589 (1945) ). 

334 Stat. 325, Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 
U. S. 589 (1945)). See also as to Indian 
Lands the Act of June 21, 1906. 
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court review of the orders of the State ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
was the proprietor of western lands and 
waters was probably in the overall end re- 
sult beneficial to the States. It may be that 
the courts would have repudiated the ri- 
parian doctrine simply because it was not 
adapted to western needs. It is, however, 
entirely possible that the courts would have 
applied the riparian doctrine, had there been 
a riparian owner. If riparian rights had 
attached, serious constitutional problems 
would have been encountered in abol 
that doctrine. The development of the West 
absolutely required the diversion of water 
from its accustomed channel, and it is, in 
any event, fortunate that at the very be- 
ginning the public ownership concept of 
water developed. As water needs continue 
to rise in the eastern portions of the United 
States, and it becomes necessary, in order 
to meet those water needs, to divert water 
for use on distant lands, these constitutional 
problems are going to be encountered. The 
courts in the East have applied the doctrine 
of riparian rights. If the various riparian 
land owners have acquired rights to the 
waters of the streams, the diminution of 
those rights through diversion for use on 
distant lands may be halted by the due 
process clauses of the Federal and the va- 
rious State constitutions. 

A similar problem was encountered in 
Utah, where the Supreme Court had held for 
75 years that underground water was owned 
by the owner of the soil. When the Su- 
preme Court finally concluded that the pri- 
vate ownership doctrine would not work and 
that underground water, like surface water, 
had to be administered on a priority basis, 
these early decisions could not be permitted 
to stand. If the underground water were in 
fact private property, owned by the owner of 
the soil, it could not be made public prop- 
erty, simply by legislative fiat. The Su- 
preme Court got around the problem by 
holding that all its prior decisions in this 
regard were wrong, that underground water 
was and always had been the property of the 
public. Public water, under the law exist- 
ing in Utah, could be appropriated by diver- 
sion and application to beneficial use. 
‘Those who had in the past diverted and used 
underground water had acquired rights, and 
these existing rights were protected. Waters 
not yet diverted and not yet placed to bene- 
ficial use were held to be public waters, sub- 
ject to all the principles of the appropriation 
doctrine and in particular subject to State 
control. The 1935 underground-water law 
regulating the appropriation of ground 
water was upheld, and the priority doctrine 
was applied to the use of underground water, 
even though for 75 years the Court had 
erroneously said again and again that under- 
ground water was owned by the owner of the 
soil. (See Riordan v. Westwood (115 Utah 
215, 203 P. 2d 922).) 

While the Federal Government, as the pro- 
prietor, has thus acquiesced, both 
the courts and Congress, in State control of 
the appropriation of water, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as & sovereign, has placed substan- 
tial limitations on the concept of State 
control. It was early recognized that the Fed- 
eral Government received its sovereign pow- 
ers from the Constitution. These powers 
could not be increased through the purchase 
of land from foreign nations, and although 
France and Mexico, from whom this western 
land was acquired, followed the civil law and 
as such had sovereign rights to the precious 
minerals, the purchase from these nations 
did not increase the sovereign powers of the 
purchaser. The Supreme Court has also rec- 
ognized that, where the Constitution ex- 
cludes the States, Congress cannot regrant or 


2 In re Bear Drainage Area (2 Utah 2d 208, 
271 P. 2d 846 (1954) ). 
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in any manner reconvey to the States that 
power.* Where the Constitution grants to 
Congress the power to legislate, it may dis- 
charge its legislative function by adopting 
-State laws, present or prospective.“ It may 
also remove the obstacles to State legislation 
which will permit the State itself to di- 
rectly legislate upon the subject." 

One of the main restrictions on State con- 
trol of the appropriation of water is the pow- 
er of Congress to regulate commerce and to 
control navigable waters. The Supreme 
Court has said that the Federal Government 
holds a dominant servitude on the waters of 
navigable streams. If it chooses to exercise 
its full powers, private rights initiated under 
State law to use the navigable waters can 
apparently be totally wiped out without 
compensation. 

In United States v. Twin City Power Co., 
the problem of just compensation for a po- 
tential power site, which was taken by the 
United States, was involved. Congress had 
authorized construction of a multiple-pur- 
pose dam. One of the uses was to improve 
the river for navigation. The Court held 
that the United States need not compensate 
the owner of the power site, and in so hold- 
ing, stated: 

“The interest of the United States in the 
flow of a navigable stream originates in the 
commerce clause. That clause speaks in 
terms of power, not of property. But the 
power is a dominant one which can be 
asserted to the exclusion of any competing or 
conflicting one. The power is a privilege 
which we have called ‘a dominant servitude’ 
(citing cases) or ‘a superior navigation ease- 
ment.’ The legislative history and construc- 
tion of particular enactments may lead to 
the conclusion that Congress exercised less 
than its constitutional power, fell short of 
appropriating the flow of the river to the 
public domain, and provided that private 
rights existing under State law should be 
compensable or otherwise recognized. Such 
were U. S. v. Gerlach Live Stock Co., supra,™ 
and Federal Power Commission v. Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., supra We have a 
different situation here. One where the 
United States displaces all competing inter- 
ests and appropriates the entire flow of the 
river for the declared public purpose. 

“The exclusion of riparian owners from 
the benefits of the power in a navigable 
stream ‘without compensation is entirely 
within the Government's discretion.’” 

The absolute power over navigable waters 
conceded to Congress by the United States 
Supreme Court is a matter of considerable 
importance. All navigable waters are fed by 
tributaries, which in their upper reaches are 


2° Cooley v. Board of Wardens of the Port 
of Phila. (12 How. 299 (1851) ). 

= Prudential Ins. Co. v. Benjamin (328 U. 
S. 408 (1946) ); U. S. v. Sharpnack (355 U. S. 
286 (1958) ). 

z2 In re Rahrer (140 U. S. 545 (1890)); 
Butte City Water Co, v. Baker (196 U. S. 119, 
(1905) ). 

#350 U. S. 222 (1956). 

*U.S.y. Gerlach Live Stock Co. (339 U. S. 
725 (1950) ), involved payment for flood rights 
on riparian lands along the San Joaquin 
River. The Court said that while Congress 
may have provided otherwise, it had not in- 
tended to exercise its full power. The pri- 
vate claimants were paid for their rights. 

æF, P. C. v. Niagara Mohawk Power Co. 
(347 U. S. 239 (1954) ) involved the purchase 
of rights from two power companies. In this 
case the Commission had ruled that pay- 
ments should go into the amortization re- 
serve. It concluded that Congress not only 
could constitutionally abolish local water 
rights on navigable streams without com- 
pensation, but that it had done so. The 
Supreme Court agreed that Congress had this 
power, but held that in the instant case 
Co: had exercised less than its full dom- 
inant servitude, 
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not navigable. Still the diversion and con- 
sumptive use of such waters can deplete the 
flow and thus interfere with navigation. 

Also, the question of whether the purpose 
is in fact for navigation is left to Congress. 
In the case of Arizona v. California, Arizona 
charged that the Secretary of the Interior was 
proceeding in violation of Arizona laws to 
invade its quasi-sovereign rights by building 
Boulder Dam. Half of the dam was to be 
located in Arizona. Its purpose was to divert 
water from the Colorado River. The Supreme 
Court held that the Federal Government may 
perform its functions without conforming to 
the police regulations of any State. It also 
held that Congress had the power to au- 
thorize construction of the dam for the pur- 
pose of improving navigation. To the con- 
tention of Arizona that the purpose of the 
dam was really other than improving navi- 
gation, the Court said: 

“Into the motives which induced Members 
of Congress to enact the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, this Court may not inquire. The 
act declares that authority to construct the 
dam and reseryoir is conferred, among other 
things, for the purpose of ‘improving navi- 
gation and regulating the flow of the river.’ 
As the river is navigable and the means which 
the act provides are not related to the control 
of navigation * * * the erection and main- 
tenance of such a dam and reservoir are 
clearly within the powers conferred upon 
Congress. Whether the particular structures 
proposed are reasonably necessary, is not for 
this Court to determine.” 

It is of some interest to note that the sev- 
eral States involved, with the consent of 
Congress, had in 1922 adopted a compact. 
Under article IV the States had recited “that 
the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable 
for commerce, and that the use of water for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient 
to the use of water for domestic, agriculture, 
and power purposes.” Notwithstanding this 
declaration, that the river had ceased to be 
navigable and that navigation should be sub- 
servient, the authority to build the dam was 
upheld, the motives of Congress were not 
for the Court. The doctrine has recently 
been reaffirmed in First Iowa Hydroelectric 
Cooperative v. Federal Power Commission.* 

If the various Federal legislative grants of 
the right to appropriate water in accordance 
with the State law are subordinate to the 
sovereign power to control navigable waters, 
and if the sovereign power can be exercised 
without compensation, what rights initiated 
under State law can be secure? No one 
would quarrel with the principle of superior 
Federal control in regard to navigation. The 
power is one which by its nature must be 
Federal, but its exercise need not wipe out 
private rights without compensation. 

Logically, the Federal statutes confirming 
local custom and permitting appropriations 
under State law should be construed as a 
consent by the proprietary owner to the ini- 
tiation of private rights. Where private 
rights have been initiated, in accordance with 
the requirements of the applicable law, the 
rights ought to be protected. In disposing 
of its public lands, the Federal Government 
has long recognized that the various land 
statutes constitute an offer to the public of 
the right of entry. For example, when min- 
ing claims are located in accordance with 
controlling statutes, rights are initiated and 
subsequent withdrawal of the land for gov- 
ernmental purposes cannot cancel those 
rights without compensation. Such has been 
the uniform holding of our courts.** 

The same principle is applied to entries 
under the Homestead Act and to desert en- 
tries. Even though the fee title is still in 
the United States, and much work must yet 
be done before a patent may be applied for, 
the mere initiation of the right is recognized 


= 283 U. S. 423 (1931). 
* 328 U.S. 152 (1946). 
* Lindley on Mines, sec. 539. 
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as a species of property entitled to the pro- 
tection of the due process clause. If the 
Federal statutes permitting the appropria- 
tion under State law were intended to mean 
that appropriations made thereunder are 
subservient and junior to the rights of the 
Federal Government to the same water for 
navigation, the statutes ought to be changed. 
The entire economy of the West is tied to its 
water resources, Diversions of water for use 
on distant land are expensive. Often the 
efforts of a lifetime, even of generations, have 
been invested in building facilities in re- 
liance on appropriations of water initiated 
under State law. The Government, itself, 
has been vitally concerned in having re- 
sources developed, and past Federal water 
statutes have been calculated to lend en- 
couragement to those efforts. Without re- 
gard to technical questions of where the 
ultimate power resides, as between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State, practical 
considerations require the development of a 
system of law upon which the appropriator 
may rely. He must be assured that the in- 
vestment he makes to develop the resources 
will not be wiped out by some dominant 
power without compensation. 

The protection of these rights is not with- 
out precedent. In regard to the use of the 
surface of Federal lands, permits have been 
issued for grazing. 

The permits generally fall into two classes, 
one governing the use of forest lands, and the 
other under the Taylor Grazing Acts, relat- 
ing to the use of winter range. The act pro- 
viding for the issuance of permits expressly 
recited that the permittee had no vested 
right in the land, and the courts have uni- 
formly held that when the lands are needed 
for governmental purposes, the permits may 
be revoked and the Government has no legal 
duty to compensate the permittee. Still, 
when the lands became necessary for mili- 
tary purposes, Congress expressly provided 
that: 

“Whenever use for war purposes of the 
public domain * * * prevents its use for 
grazing, persons holding grazing permits or 
licenses and persons whose grazing permits 
or licenses have been or will be canceled be- 
cause of such use shall be paid out of the 
funds appropriated or allocated for such 
project such amounts as the heads of the 
department or agency so using the lands 
shall determine to be fair and reasonable for 
the losses suffered by such persons.” 2 

Even in the field of navigation, in the 
Mohawk case and the flood cases along the 
San Joaquin River,” compensation was al- 
lowed to the holder of the private rights, 
because Congress had not elected to assert 
its full dominant power. In the latter case, 
the Court said: “that Friant Dam in fact 
bears some relation to control of navigation, 
we think nevertheless that Congress realis- 
tically elected to treat it as a reclamation 
project. * * * Whether Congress could have 
chosen to take claimant's rights by the exer- 
cise of its dominant navigation servitude is 
immateriai,” because it didn't elect to do so 
here. 

And in the Mohawk case, the Court said: 

“We conclude, as did the court of ap- 
peals, that, even though respondent’s water 
rights are of a kind that is within the 
scope of the Government's dominant servi- 
tude, the Government has not exercised its 
power to abolish them.” 

In still another case relating to the li- 
censing of pilots on navigable streams, the 
Supreme Court upheld the power of Con- 


= Sec. 315 Q. title 43, U. S. C. A. Osborne v. 
U. S. ((9th Circuit) 145 F. 2d 892 (1944)); 
U. S. v. Cox (190 F. 2d 293 (1951) (certiorari 
denied 342 U. S. 867, rehearing denied 
1951) ). 

»F, P. C. v. Niagara Mohawk Power Co. 
(347 U. S. 239 (1954)); U. S. v. Gerlach Live 
Stock Co. (339 U. S. 725 (1950) ). 
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gress to require pilots to comply with State 
law. The Court noted that until it became 
necessary for Congress to exert its power: 

“It should be left to the legislature of the 
States; that it is local and not national; that 
it is likely to be the best provided for, not 
by one system, or plan of regulations, but 
by as many as the legislative discretion of 
the several States should deem applicable to 
the local peculiarities of the ports within 
their limits.” 

Insofar as the power to protect water for 
the Indians is concerned, again I believe 
that the power is and should be Federal. At 
the time most Indian tribes were placed on 
reservations, they had not developed agri- 
cultural skills to a point where full use of 
water resources was made. Individually 
they lacked the educational qualifications to 
equip them to comply with State law on 
appropriation of water. In most instances 
the water flowing across the public lands 
and into and out of the reservations was un- 
appropriated. The courts simply held that 
Congress, in creating the reservations, had 
intended to reserye both the land and the 
water. The Government, we must again 
note, was the proprietor. By its acts of 1866 
and 1877, it had offered the waters to the 
public, but as to the unappropriated waters, 
the grant had not yet been accepted. The 
Congressional power which could make the 
offer, likewise could rescind before accept- 
ance, The creation of the reservations did 
this, and waters thus withdrawn with the 
lands were no longer offered by the pro- 
prietor for public entry. Instead, there was 
reserved to the Indian tribes the water pres- 
ently needed for their reservations, and also 
the water which they might reasonably need 
in the future. No other holding would be 
moral insofar as the Indians are concerned, 
and theoretically the power of the proprie- 
tary owner to withdraw the offer and the 
power of the sovereign to provide for the 
Indians can hardly be challenged. 

In the Pelton decision,™ the fact that the 
Federal project was in part on Indian lands 
and part within a power reserve was used as 
@ basis for exclusive Federal control and 
noncompliance with the laws of the State of 
Oregon. The Federal Power Commission had 
licensed the construction of a dam on a non- 
navigable stream. The purpose was solely 
for the generation of power with no con- 
sumptive use of the water. The power was 
not for the use of the Indians and the theory 
of the earlier cases on Indian rights would 
not work. The State of Oregon protested, 
because of alleged interference with fish, and 
because of noncompliance with Oregon laws. 

One side of the proposed dam was to be 
located on lands within the Indian reserva- 
tion. The other was on land withdrawn for 
power purposes. The Supreme Court held 
that the matter was exclusively Federal and 
no compliance with State law was neces- 
sary. The power was said to reside in the 
prorerty clauses which authorize Congress 
to dispose of Federal property. The Desert 
Land Act and other Federal water statutes 
were held to be inapplicable. The Indian 
reservation had been created prior to the 
enactment of the Desert Land Act, The 
Desert Land Act was intended to apply only 
to public lands. Lands in an Indian res- 
ervation, said the Court, were not public 
lands. The power withdrawal, however, had 
occurred in about 1910, long after the date 
of the Desert Land Act. The problem was 
to determine whether Congress, by creating 
the procedure for withdrawing lands for 
power purposes, had intended to have the 
withdrawal also withdraw the wunappro- 
priated water. If the power withdrawal was 
intended to constitute a withdrawal of the 


s Cooley V. Board of Wardens of the Port 
cj Philadelphia (12 How. 299 (1851) ). 
“Federal Power Commission vw. 

(349 U. S. 435 (1955) ). 
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unappropriated water, then there is nothing 
wrong with the holding. But if Congress, 
by permitting the withdrawal of the land, 
had not intended to withdraw the water, 
then the various Federal water statutes 
should control, and Federal agencies should 
have been required to comply with State 
law to get the water for the power project. 
The holding of the Supreme Court in the 
Pelton case, then is that the subsequent 
withdrawal of Federal lands for power pur- 
poses impliedly superseded the Desert Land 
Act. Mr. Justice Douglas dissented, be- 
cause he did not think that such was the 
Congressional intent. 

While there is no theoretic reason why 
Congress, in exercising the power of the 
proprietor under the property clauses of the 
Constitution cannot withdraw its offer of 
unappropriated waters, and remove the same 
from State control, still such a far-reaching 
change of policy ought not to rest on impli- 
cation. If such is the intent of Congress in 
providing machinery for withdrawal of lands 
for various Federal purposes, that intent 
ought to be expressed, 

It must, however, be recognized that in 
the very nature of the problem there must 
be some dual control, Obstacles constructed 
across navigable streams have to be regu- 
lated if navigability is to be protected, and 
such construction can hardly be left to the 
control of the individual State. The licens- 
ing and regulation of such structures is in 
fact a Federal problem and is in any event 
placed under the control of Congress by 
the Constitution. Yet, the power to regu- 
late and license such structures does not 
need also to embrace control over the ap- 
propriation of project water. The use of 
water from a stream ought to be admin- 
istered under a single system insofar as this 
is possible. Users of water above and below 
the licensed dam will have initiated their 
rights under State law. It will in no way 
interfere with the Federal Government’s 
power to protect the navigability of streams 
to first require the procurement of a Federal 
license, and then to require the securing of 
project water in accordance with State law, 
as was provided for in reclamation projects 
by the National Reclamation Act. If this 
were done, the agencies created by Congress 
could prohibit the obstruction of navigable 
streams, except under Federal license, but 
the use of water would be fitted into the 
priority system in existence above and below 
the licensed dam. 

The problem is complicated in some areas 
by the fact that the river in question may 
be the boundary between two States with 
different rules of appropriation. It might 
also be an interstate stream which origi- 
nates in one State and flows into another. 
But theoretically this problem is solved by 
the fact that each State is only entitled to 
its equitable share of the stream, and the 
total rights initiated under the laws of one 
State may not exceed that State’s equitable 
share of all the water. (See Hinderlider v. 
LaPlatta River & Cherry Creek Ditch Co, 
(304 U. S. 92, 1938) .) 

One further problem in these cases de- 
velops after the conclusion is reached that 
Congress withdrew the water. For example, 
to the Indians the right of use. This also 
that Congress by implication withdrew the 
water. This just gets it back in Federal 
control. To get the water to the Indians, 
Congress must act in some fashion to grant 
to the Indians the right of use. This also 
must in some cases rest on implication, 
Where the Indians use the water from the 
same stream where other users divert under 
State law, the administration of these rights 
on a priority, or any other basis, will in- 
evitably bring conflicts. The quantity of 
water available for the Indians must be 
given some type of a priority, and the water 
of the stream must be divided upon some 
basis during periods of low flow and in times 
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of shortage. In the Pelton case the water 
of the stream in question is going to be 
used for power purposes, The Supreme 
Court concluded that Congress had granted 
to the Federal Power Commission the right 
to license the use of the water under section 
4 of the Federal Power Act, which provided 
that the Commission could issue a license 
for a power project to use waters on lands 
constituting reservations of the United 
States located in Oregon. It isn’t at all 
clear what these waters consisted of, what 
the extent of the grant was intended to be, 
how it fitted into the priority system, except 
that vested rights of others were supposed 
to be protected. 

Water rights granted under such a project 
may or may not be fitted into the State pri- 
ority system. In the Pelton case the water 
use was nonconsumptive, and a lower regu- 
lating dam made it possible to feed the water 
on downstream in an even fiow, rather than 
in surges, as needed for power purposes, But 
the principle of law there stated will permit 
Congress, under the property clause, to with- 
draw other unappropriated waters and to 
grant the right of use to other projects, 
where such protection may not exist. If 
such is done, conflicts will arise with rights 
initiated under State law. It would permit 
& much more orderly administration if the 
Federal agencies were to license and con- 
trol the operation and construction of facil- 
ities which would interfere with navigation, 
and the water were appropriated under the 
existing State system, as was expressly re- 
quired in the National Reclamation Act. No 
particular difficulty has been encountered 
from this requirement in more than 50 years 
of reclamation projects, 

Perhaps in this discussion of power, one 
other problem ought to be noted. On non- 
navigable streams, where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has permitted acquisition of private 
rights, in accordance with State law, these 
rights are vested and should be protected by 
the due process clause of the Constitution. 
On navigable streams, where rights have 
been initiated under State law, may the 
same rule apply, or are such rights subject ta 
the dominant power of the Federal sovereign 
to provide for and protect navigation? If 
this dominant power can wipe out rights 
initiated under State law on navigable 
streams, how far upstream can the dominant 
power run? The depletion of stream flow by 
diversion and consumption use could inter- 
fere with navigation, even though the diver- 
sion may be from a nonnavigable tributary. 
The dominant power really ought not to be 
extended so far. The Federal Government, 
under the property clause in the Constitu- 
tion, may dispose of Federal property. This 
is a right without limitation.” From the Su- 
preme Court opinions, it would appear thaf 


*¥For example, in Alabama v. Texas, et al 
(347 U. S. 272 (1954)) the Supreme Court 
said: 

“The motions for leave to file these coms 
plaints are denied. Art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2, 
United States Constitution. United States 
v. Gratiot (14 Pet. 526, 537): The power of 
Congress to dispose of any kind of property 
belonging to the United States ‘is vested in 
Congress without limitation.’ United States 
v. Midwest Oil Co. (296 U. S. 459, 474); “For 
it must be borne in mind that Congress not 
only has a legislative power over the public 
domain, but it also exercises the powers of 
the proprietor therein. Congress “may deal 
with such lands precisely as a private indi-+ 
vidual may deal with his farming property. 
It may sell or withhold them from sale.” 
Camfield v. United States (167 U. S. 524): 
Light v. United States (220 U. S. 536).’ Unit~ 
ed States v. San Francisco (310 U. S. 16, 29— 
30): ‘Art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution provides that “The Congress shall 
have Power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful Rules and Regulations respecting the 
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the Federal Government owns the unappro- 
priated waters of both navigable and non= 
navigable streams flowing through public 
lands. If under the property clause Con- 
gress elects to offer the waters to the public, 
and the offer is accepted by the initiation of 
private rights of use, there isn’t any theo- 
retic reason why these rights ought not also 
to be protected by the due process clause. 
Were Congress to elect to dispose of the pro- 
priety interest of the Federal Government in 
the waters of a navigable stream, such legis- 
lation should not be held to be unconstitu- 
tional, even though it might interfere with 
navigation. The power to regulate com- 
merce does not require the Federal Govern- 
ment to prohibt all obstructions to com- 
merce. 

In the last analysis, however, the matter 
ought to be resolved as a matter of policy— 
not of power. Even if the dominant servi- 
tude for navigation could wipe out all private 
rights, as a matter of theory, it ought not to 
be exercised to that full extent as a matter 
of policy. Rights initiated in accordance 
with the Federal offer ought to be protected. 
If it is thereafter necessary to take the rights 
for public use, compensation should be paid 
therefor. 

The Federal Government itself ought to 
be and is vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of the West. It is easy to forget that 
there was once written across the old maps 
of the West the legend “Great American 
Desert.” ‘The settlers have built an empire 
from the desert. The whole economy of the 
West is dependent upon its water resources. 
The people haye been encouraged by the 
Federal Government to so build, and the 
great western water resources, which have 
not yet been put to beneficial use, should be. 
A doctrine which will encourage the con- 
tinued appropriation and use of the unap- 
propriated waters is in the common interest 
of all. Waters readily available have long 
since been appropriated. Such water as is 
yet unappropriated can only be diverted and 
put to use at great expense. If under the 
various Federal sovereign powers, rights so 
initiated were to be taken without compen- 
sation, there is little encouragement to fu- 
ture development. The Federal Government 
has encouraged the development of oil and 
gas through liberal tax and leasing laws. 
Procedures for acquiring mining claims, 
homesteads, desert entries, etc., have been as 
a matter of policy calculated to encourage 
development. The western lands cannot be 
developed without water, and a protective 
policy, which will encourage the expenditures 
necessary to appropriate the water and de- 
velop the land must be evolved. Because the 
problems incident to the use of water are 
local in character, the law should be devel- 
oped on a local level. 

Current developments in Utah demonstrate 
the peculiar, local nature of water problems, 
Because surface streams which can be di- 
verted at reasonable expense have long since 
been fully appropriated, persons desiring to 
acquire more water are turning to two 
sources. First, there are unappropriated un- 
derground supplies. Secondly, on surface 
streams, the users are going to conservation 
methods which will permit a more efficient 
use of the available water. Originally in 
Utah, underground streams were considered 
to be a part of the soil, and the supreme 
court, for more than 75 years, had held that 


Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States.” The power over the public 
land thus entrusted to Congress is without 
limitations. “And it is not for the courts to 
say how that trust shall be administered. 
That is for Congress to determine’.” United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 27): ‘We 
have said that the constitutional power of 

(under art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2) is 
without limitation. United States v. San 
Francisco (310 U. S. 16, 29-30)’.” 
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they were owned by the owner of the soil. 
As the basins were more fully developed, it 
was demonstrated to the courts that under- 
ground waters are migratory, as are surface 
streams. The principle of individual owner- 
ship simply was not realistic. In 1935 the 
Utah Supreme Court questioned the doc- 
trine,* and in 1949 it fully reversed itself 
and held that it had always been wrong; 
that underground water, like surface water, 
was and always had been the property of the 
public; and rights of use could be initiated 
only by appropriation and beneficial use; 
and the priority doctrine was applied to 
ground water. By statute, the administra- 
tion of underground water was placed under 
the State engineer. He has authority to 
inventory underground water supplies, and 
for many years comprehensive studies have 
been made to measure the effect on ground 
water levels of continued development. It 
is now readily conceded that to use efficiently 
and completely the underground supplies, 
underground reservoirs must be operated on 
the same general principles as are surface 
reservoirs. That is, they must be lowered 
during drought cycles and refilled during 
wet cycles, and administered on a priority 
basis. This presents its problems. 

In artesian basins, the initial appropria- 
tors can easily divert from the underground 
by artesian pressure without pumping. 
Their wells generally are not expensive to 
drill, because they are shallow. The use of 
water from such a basin is almost without 
expense, because the wells are usually at or 
near the point of use, and there is little 
expense in canal or other maintenance. As 
new appropriations are made, ground water 
levels are lowered. Newer wells go to deeper 
aquifers, and during a dry cycle the basin 
may be lowered to a point where all water 
used from it must be pumped. Though in 
Utah, rigid control is maintained over the 
depth of new wells, the strata into which 
the new wells may be perforated, etc,, water 
levels are lowered during dry cycles (the 
reservoir is emptied) and Nature refills it 
during wet cycles. If prolonged dry periods 
are accompanied by heavy use, the water 
could be drawn so low as to make the pump 
lift uneconomic. Before this happens, the 
wells should in a properly administered sys- 
tem be shut off on a priority basis. This 
solves part, but only part, of the problem. 

By this stage of development, the old set- 
tlers who drilled the first shallow wells can- 
not get their water by artesian flow. They 
must pump and sometimes must deepen 
their wells. They frequently bring suit to 
protect the claimed right to get the water 
by artesian pressure. On the trial court 
level, the holdings are to the effect that 
these early appropriators have vested rights 
to pressure. The new appropriator is en- 
joined from using his well, except upon con- 
dition that he replaces the water for holders 
of the earlier priorities. The Supreme Court 
of Utah has refused to apply this doctrine in 
one case involving the use of artesian pres- 
sure for power purposes, to lift water consid- 
erably above ground level, and to operate a 
hydraulic ram. The court placed its decision 
on the fact that this use of pressure was 
unreasonable.” A case now pending before 
the Utah Supreme Court” involving this 
problem concerns a relatively small basin, 
with only three users, An order of replace- 
ment would have few administrative prob- 
lems. The court, of course, could hold that 
no one has a vested right to pressure, that 
everyone has drilled with knowledge that one 


“ Wrathall v. Johnson (86 Utah 50, 40 P. 24 
755 (1935) ). 

* Riordan v. Westwood (115 Utah 215, 203 
P. 2d 922 (1949) ). 

3 Hansen v. Salt Lake City (115 Utah 404, 
205 P. 2d 255). 

3 Fowkes v. Current Creek Irrigation Co. 
(not yet decided). 
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day the basin would ‘be fully developed, and 
he might have to pump from reasonable 
depths. His prior right carries with it no 
right to pressure. He is reasonably pro- 
tected if new users are prohibited from over- 
appropriating the basin and junior rights are 
shut off if their withdrawal would lower the 
reservoir below its “safe” yield. On the 
other hand, the court might hold that 
one of the elements of the prior right is the 
right to have water levels and artesian pres- 
sure maintained as they were when the 
appropriation was made. This would require 
the last appropriator to help pump the water 
for all junior rights. In this small basin, 
this could be done and yet if we move into 
other basins in Utah, where 60,000 acre-feet 
of water per year are pumped from seyeral 
thousand wells, a replacement order theory 
might be impossible to administer. 

By contrast, we have another basin which 
apparently has very large reserves, but neg- 
ligible annual recharge. Fifty thousand 
acre-feet of water per year are being pumped 
from it. Without question, the underground 
reservoir is being emptied through the 
“mining” of water. No one is alarmed at the 
moment, because the basin is not under 
pressure, and everyone must pump. It ap- 
pears from water studies that it might take a 
decade of present usage to lower the water 
table even a few feet, and yet within 200 
years present withdrawls may lower the water 
table to a point where it will be uneconomic 
for anybody to pump for agriculture use. 
Does the very first appropriator have the 
right to exclude all others, so that his right 
may be good for a thousand years or more, or 
should the courts permit rapid development 
by numerous users whose use will assuredly 
lower the water table to uneconomic levels 
within 75 to 100 years? A rule of law relating 
to pressure and underground water levels in 
an artesian basin with good annual recharge 
may require one rule of law; while this area 
of large reserves and negligible recharge may 
require another. 

Another example of the problems to be 
encountered by a Federal law of general 
application in the West is being presented 
in connection with the efforts of appropria- 
tors to make more efficient use of water. We 
have had several cases in Utah where the 
owners of direct flow rights have sought to 
place their early water in storage for use in 
August when it is more badly needed. To 
do this, of course, changes the whole pat- 
tern of return flow. Evaporation losses are 
greater from irrigation in the heat of the 
summer. There are also evaporation losses 
from the reservoir, Even if the water were 
to return to the channel from August irri- 
gation, it will return at a different time. 
Changes in nature of use from irrigation to 
municipal involve the same general problem. 
Our Utah Supreme Court has permitted the 
change, but only for a lesser quantity of 
water. The portion which would have 
returned to the stream must be left in the 
stream, and only the balance can be stored 
or taken into the municipal system. The 
principle enunciated by the court is that 
changes in the method or nature of use must 
not increase consumption of water and inter- 
fere with the established usage below,’ 

On a neighboring stream this principle is 
not adequate to solve the problem. There 
the watershed had been overgrazed. In the 
spring of each year the streamflow would 
normally rise rapidly and crest above 60 
cubic feet per second. It would flow at a 
relatively high level for 1 or 2 weeks and 
then drop rapidly to a trickle. Heavy rain- 
storms sometimes would also cause a short 
flash flood. Farmers have been able to de- 
velop ranches with the assurance of one water 
turn and the hope for a second. With this 
they have been able to mature some alfalfa. 


38 East Bench Irr. Co. v. Deseret Irr. Co. (2 
Utah 2d 170 (1954) ). 
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The owner of the first priority had a right 
to 5 cubic feet per second, He sold it for 
municipal use. To protect the quality of 
the water, the owner of the municipal sys- 
tem purchased the watershed and removed 
all livestock from it. The natural growth 
is returning. The effect of withdrawing this 
land from all livestock use has been star- 
tling. The summer rainstorms are now ab- 
sorbed on the watershed. The high flow in 
the spring is consistently receding. In the 
last 2 or 3 years with essentially normal 
snowfall, the stream has never flowed as 
much as 15 cubic feet per second, and the 
stream which formerly yielded only a trickle 
now flows from 3 to 5 cubic feet per second 
most of the season. The high-water rights 
above the 15 cubic feet per second have had 
no water at all for 3 years. By doing no act 
except to take its land out of use for graz- 
ing, the owner of the first priority has for all 
practical purposes acquired (without cost) 
all high-water rights on the stream. 

These two problems are presented only for 
contrast. The Utah Supreme Court has al- 
ready held that the owner of direct-flow 
rights can not materially change the nature 
of his use if to do so will change the pat- 
tern of return flow, and deprive the lower 
water users of water historically available to 
them. The same principle, if applied to 
watershed control and development, would 
create a highly undesirable condition where 
an overgrazed and denuded watershed must 
be left in that condition. The effect on the 
lower users is perhaps the same, but it seems 
to me that the problems require different 
solutions, if the natural resources, in which 
all have an indirect interest, are to be put 
to reasonable use, 

In conclusion, we have seen more than a 
century of development of western water law 
by local courts and local legislatures to meet 
local needs. Consistently from the first wa- 
ter statute confirming local customs in 1866 
through the National Reclamation Act of 
1902, the Federal Government not only 
acquiesced in State control, but affirmatively 
encouraged it. While various agencies of 
the Government have from time to time 
tried to assert the dominant Federal power 
over unappropriated water, Congress has re- 
fused to attempt to exercise it. Little se- 
rious trouble has been encountered in re- 
quiring the various Federal agencies to fit 
their usage of water into the State system 
through compliance with State laws. Un- 
doubtedly there have been structures placed 
in navigable streams, which have used less 
than the full potential of the stream and 
which have not properly protected naviga- 
tion, The need for control of such struc- 
tures was recognized and provided for. As 
new multiple-purpose development of river 
systems has developed, the requirements of 
the National Reclamation Act have not 
proyen adequate and in isolated cases in- 
roads are being made (by the court, not by 
Congress) on the concept of State control. 
The dominant power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this fleld is being successfully as- 
serted in the courts. Serious conflicts can 
and will arise to the detriment of all con- 
cerned where users from the same stream 
claim the right to use water—one under 
State and the other under a Federal grant. 
It assuredly is going to be difficult to regu- 
late diversions from the same stream under 
two different systems of law. It ought not 
to handicap the proper exercise of Federal 
power to require the various multiple-pur- 
pose projects to secure their right to use the 
water through compliance with State water 
laws. The licensing of multiple-purpose 
dams across navigable streams is one thing— 
the securing of the right to use water for 
the licensed project is still another. 

The waters which are still unappropriated 
constitute a tremendous national resource. 
A system of law which will encourage their 
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development is clearly desirable. Persons 
who are en to expend their moneys 
to place these waters to use and to build 
economies in reliance On the availability of 
water must be protected. There must be 
some clear method by which the right to 
use water of navigable streams may be per- 
fected. From the standpoint of the appro- 
priator, it probably makes no difference 
whether he must comply with a State stat- 
ute or a Federal statute—what he wants is 
a method by which he can acquire a vested 
right to use the water. The argument for 
State control must simply rest upon the fact 
that the problems are local in nature and 
as a matter of policy can be better solved 
on a local level. Congress clearly has the 
power to remove impediments to the exercise 
of control by the States, and even could ex- 
pressly adopt State laws. This would appear 
to be no different in principle from the hold- 
ing in United States v. Sharpnack.* Even 
if Congress has the dominant power over 
navigable streams, it need not exercise the 
power to its full extent. 

It is not intended by stating that rights 
should be treated as “vested” to imply that 
they must not yield to regulation. The 
Sates of the West have recognized that water 

in natural streams is public. The 
only thing the appropriator can acquire is 
a right of use. He is not permitted to waste 
the water, and if he fails to use over a spe- 
cified period of time his right of use will 
be forfeited and the water will again become 
open to a new appropriation. The Utah 
Supreme Court and the United States Su- 
preme Court have held that the use of water 
is itself a public use” In that case one 
private individual was permitted to con- 
demn a right-of-way across the lands of 
another private individual for the construc- 
tion of a ditch. The State of Utah had pro- 
vided by statute that the use of water was a 
“public use,” and anyone using water was 
granted the right of eminent domain. The 
Supreme Court of the United States recog- 
nized the importance of water to the arid 
economy, and upheld the statute. 

If water is affected with a public interest 
of such a character, it must yield to regu- 
lation. The concept of regulation of prop- 
erties devoted to the public use has been 
recognized since the case of Munn v. Illi- 
nois, concerning the regulation of grain 
elevators in the grain belt. From this con- 
cept has developed the whole field of public 
utility regulation. While a right to use 
water may thus be considered vested, so that 
it cannot be confiscated or wiped out un- 
der the guise of regulation, still the right 
to use must not be considered as absolute. 
As the need for water becomes more critical, 
wasteful means of diversion and use will 
have to yield, eyen though at some expense 
to the appropriator. A method of use may 
be reasonable at one time or place and be 
recognized by law, and become unreasonable 
as water needs become more critical. The 
economy of the West is tied to its avail- 
able water. In some areas a new industry 
is launched only by taking a farm out of 
production. As the economy of the West 
grows with increased population and indus- 
try, a more and more efficient use of water 
must be required. We must not develop a 
concept of “vested rights,” which will make 
it impossible to prevent waste. The State 
must retain the right to require efficient 
means of diversion, transportation, and use, 
even though the wasteful method was there- 
tofore permitted, The public concept of the 
right to use water must be preserved. A 
system of law developed to meet the needs 
of the area must continue to evolve and a 
method of initiating rights which will be 
protected in this sense should be prescribed. 


355 U. S. 286 (1958). 
“ Clark v. Nash (198 U, S. 361 (1905) ). 
“94 U. 5. 113 (1876). 
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Congress now has pending before it the 
Barrett bill,“ which if enacted, would bet- 
ter define the intent of Congress in this field 
and take from the court the need for deter- 
mining the desires of Congress by implica- 
tion. There clearly is a need for clarifica- 
tion, and the clarification should leave with 
the Federal Government the power to regu- 
late and control in the areas where the prob- 
lem is Federal, but in most instances this 
can be done while still leaving with the 
States the right to develop their own system 
of water law, by requiring Federal agencies 
to appropriate water under State law. 


ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, COMMIS- 
SIONER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Senate District Committee 
considered the nomination of Robert E. 
McLaughlin to a second term as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. At that time 
local citizens representing a cross sec- 
tion of those living in the District came 
forward to testify to the high esteem in 
which Commissioner McLaughlin is 
held, both as an individual and as a pub- 
lic servant. It was an unusually fine 
tribute to a man whose varied interests 
and accomplishments reflect some of the 
finest hopes and achievements of this 
community, which he has served so well. 

During his first term as Commissioner, 
Mr. McLaughlin served as President of 
the Board of Commissioners, and in that 
capacity demonstrated a high order of 
dedication to the District, skilled leader- 
ship in his approach to various fiscal 
problems, especially budgetary, as they 
affect the District, and a deep under- 
standing of the community as an urban 
district, which it is, notwithstanding the 
fact that here in the Capital of the 
United States the people do not have a 
right to vote. 

Mr. McLaughlin has tirelessly devoted 
his efforts toward developing a more 
workable method of regulating mass 
transportation throughout the entire 
metropolitan area. He is the motivating 
force behind the Commissioners’ Coun- 
cil on Human Relations to bring about 
improved race relations. He has adopted 
a realistic approach toward home rule in 
the District of Columbia. 

I am delighted that this very able pub- 
lic servant, Robert E. McLaughlin, 
whose nomination has been confirmed 
for a second term as a member of the 
Board of Commissioners, will be per- 
mitted to serve the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as a member of that 
Board. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND USE OF 
AIRSPACE 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
growth of our commercial airlines and 
all that it means to our economy has 
been a source of great pleasure to me, 
but through it all I have not lost sight 
of the necessity for strengthening even 
more our national defense. Free enter- 
prise and national defense are- comple- 
mentary. They are not necessarily at 
odds with one another. The business of 


“Senate bill No. 863 of 80th Congress. 
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profit and the business of defense can 
and do cooperate and work together. 

This is one further reason why I am 
so interested in the serious problem of 
the overcrowded conditions of our air- 
ways. Reports of midair collisions and 
near misses have become more numer- 
ous of late, and realistically I fear that 
unless steps are taken now to control all 
aircraft, military and civilian, those re- 
ports will grow more frequent and the 
casualties will mount even higher. 

There is need for all of us to think 
wisely and act calmly about the acci- 
dents and “almost” accidents of which 
we have recently read so much, I dis- 
approve of those who jump to conclu- 
sions and automatically lay blame upon 
the Air Force for any bump or dodge 
taking place in the highways of the 
heavens. And I concur with Secretary 
of the Air Force Douglas in his 
statement that there are two sides to 
every case involving two or more air- 
craft. He is talking about justice when 
he says that no one pilot is to be blamed 
before an investigation reveals where 
the fault really lies. 

I know that it is easy to believe that 
the “fly boys” of the Air Force are more 
rambunctious than the captains of our 
commercial air fleets and more inclined 
to put their planes through their paces. 
But not all air collisions, we know, have 
involved only military and commercial 
aircraft. 

I ask therefore, Mr. President, that 
the Department of Defense news release, 
No. 569-58, dated June 12, 1958, be en- 
tered into and be made part of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las today objected to what he termed a 
tendency to treat Air Force planes as ag- 
gressors in reports of near-miss incidents 
in the air. 

“These reports,” the Secretary said, “are 
often misleading in the implication that the 
Air Force plane involved is at fault simply 
because of its proximity to the civilian air- 
liner. 

“A case in point is yesterday’s near-miss 
incident over Modesto, Calif. The American 
people read in their newspapers this morn- 
ing that ‘the commercial airliner was forced 
to make a 500-foot dive when a B-52 jet 
bomber came within 200 or 300 yards of it’ 
and that the ‘airliner captain spotted the 
B-52 on a collision course at a distance of 
3,000 feet and put his plane into a fast 
dive to avoid being hit.” 

“I am not disputing the necessity for 
evasive action on the part of the airliner, 
but I do dispute the implication that the 
Air Force aircraft was in any way at fault. 
Let's look at the facts. The incident oc- 
curred in controlled airspace. The B-52 
was taking off on an authorized CAA IFR 
clearance, climbing to an assigned altitude 
and under CAA control. The airliner was 
on a VFR (Visual Flight Rules) clearance, 
responsible for his own clearance of other 
aircraft, 


“Atmospheric conditions were clear and 
cockpit visibility unrestricted. The B-52's 
departure from Castle AFB was radar con- 
trolled from takeoff point to cruising alti- 
tude and d radar was directing the 
B-52 at the time of the incident. The B-52 
was at its proper place in the departure 
plan and at the time of the incident was in 
a controlled area with a clearance to be at 
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this point and altitude by Castle Radar 
Approach Control and Oakland CAA Air 
Route Traffic Control Center. 

“I cite this incident to clearly indicate 
the B-52 position and its rigid conform- 
ance with all CAA rules and procedures, 
Unfortunately, I am sure this is not the Im- 
pression received by people reading the ac- 
count in the press based on the report of 
the commercial pilot. All near-miss re- 
ports are investigated very thoroughly by 
the Air Force. When we have found in- 
stances of violations, we have taken prompt 
and vigorous action. 

“Until there is positive control in the 
separation of air traffic, we undoubtedly 
will continue to have near-miss reports, 
It should be emphasized that it takes two 
aircraft to constitute a near miss and be- 
cause an Air Force aircraft is involved it 
does not necessarily follow that it is re- 
sponsible.” 


THE WORKS OF PEACE—ADDRESS 
PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY 
SENATOR HUMPHREY BEFORE 
EXPORT MANAGERS CLUB OF 
CHICAGO 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
some time ago I prepared an address to 
be delivered before the Export Managers 
Club of Chicago, Inc., on Friday, June 13, 
1958. Regrettably, I was unable to de- 
liver this address in person, because the 
Senate was in session, and I felt it my 
duty to be present on that day to partici- 
pate in the work of the Senate and to 
answer the roll when the yeas and nays 
were taken. 

My address was read by my adminis- 
trative assistant before the Export Man- 
agers Club. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address, which is entitled “The 
Works of Peace,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WORKS OF PEACE 
{Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

Democrat of Minnesota, before the Export 

Managers Club of Chicago, Inc., Friday, 

June 13, 1958) 

For a Member of the Senate’s Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, this is a most welcome 
opportunity. If there were ever a forum to 
discuss, quite candidly and I hope objec- 
tively, the strengths and weaknesses of 
America’s international policies, it is cer- 
tainly before such a gathering of practical 
American businessmen. 

Day after day, you are confronted with the 
realization of how closely your own destinies, 
successes; and failures are interwoven with 
the fate of our Government in international 
affairs. 

Every American has that same stake in 
what happens throughout the world of which 
we are a part. Yet you who are engaged in 
the export trade are privileged to understand, 
better than most, how much our own econ- 
omy—yes, and our own national security— 
is involved in our international relations, and 
what we do about them. With that privilege 
comes a responsibility to help guide our coun- 
try through the threatening shoals of inter- 
national strife and conflict. 

It is not just the responsibility of our 
Government itself. 

Building better international relations in- 
volves more than just action by our Gov- 
ernment alone. 

ESSENTIAL ROLE FOR BUSINESS 


There is an essential role for American 
business to play, as well as our country’s great 
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voluntary agencies and individual citizens 
themselves. 

American businessmen, news correspond- 
ents, representatives of voluntary humani- 
tarian and religious organizations, and edu- 
cators frequently have more contacts with 
private foreign citizens—and sometimes with 
governmental offictals—than do our official 
representatives. Each of these people-to- 
people contacts contribute to the total im- 
pression which the United States makes 
abroad. 

Any scanning of the newspapers over the 
past few months provides ample evidence 
that all is not well. We are in trouble— 
serious trouble. And wishful thinking is not 
the answer. 

It is time to really grasp what is going on— 
in Lebanon, in Algeria, in Prance, in Latin 
America, and other places. 

One of the things that is wrong with Amer- 
ican policy is that our policymakers do not 
seem to understand what is going on in the 
world. They react to events, and fail to assess 
and understand causes—except in occasional 
speeches. 

Another of the things that is wrong is that 
we are not organized for total long-range 
effort. 

WE HAVE RESOURCES 


It isn't that we do not have the resources. 
It isn’t that we do not have any real friends 
in the world. We do have mighty resources. 
We do have steadfast friends. But we do not 
have an overall, comprehensive foreign policy 
that has moved ahead systematically with 
deliberate objectives under competent and 
effective leadership. 

Our problem is not lack of knowledge. It 
is lack of wisdom and judgment and the 
ability to apply it for the national and inter- 
national purposes. It is the essential political 
problem of being able to face up to the reali- 
ties of the world, and discipline ourselves to 
do what needs to be done. 

In this respect at least we can learn from 
our principal adversary. The Soviet Union 
knows what its purposes are, and what poli- 
cies it needs to pursue. The central purpose 
of Soviet policy is to isolate the United 
States—politically, economically, militarfly— 
by sowing dissension and division in the Free 
World. The tragic events in Latin America, in 
the Middle East, in Africa and in Europe are 
eloquent testimony to the way that Soviet 
policy marries itself successfully to genuine 
grievances. 

But in our dismay and anxiety we must 
stop to ask ourselves why is it that the So- 
viet Union is able to exploit the world situ- 
ation to our grave disadvantage? Why is it 
that they seem to be able to fragment and 
weaken the Free World faster than we are able 
to unite and strengthen it? Why does the 
world situation itself seem to be on their 
side rather than ours? 


LACK TOTAL POLICY 


My answer is this: Precisely because they 
do have a total policy. Theirs is a policy 
that takes into account all aspects of inter- 
national affairs, a policy which is flexible, 
resourceful, and inventive. 

Iam not suggesting that we should imi- 
tate the tactics of deceit and irresponsibility 
which the Soviet Union employs with such 
success. But I do think we may well pause 
to ask whether we cannot match this unity 
of purpose, this breadth and range of view, 
and this flexibility of tactics. 

The truth is that the United States has 
no total foreign policy. We operate spas- 
modically. We treat with Europe; we treat 
with Latin America; we treat with Asia; we 
have an approach to trade; we have an ap- 
proach to economic development; we have 
an approach to disarmament. But an effec- 
tive foreign policy requires that we should 
pursue a galaxy of foreign and international 
programs simultaneously, synchronized, in 
harmony and concert. Instead, a pattern 
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has developed of withholding action in one 
field on the excuse that not enough has been 
accomplished in another area, 

For example, we have consistently said 
that a large-scale United Nations economic- 
development program must await an effective 
agreement on disarmament (as though we 
could not afford to contribute to such a pro- 
gram while maintaining our own defenses). 
When we look at the disarmament problem, 
we are told that the solution of disarmament 
issues depends on the settlement of political 
disputes among the major power blocs. But 
when we look at the political disputes exist- 
ing in the world, we find that in many areas 
of the world the key to this conflict lies in 
economic development. 

In this circle all our reasoning is closed, 
and we have to ask ourselves whether we can 
afford to postpone large-scale economic aid 
until political issues are settled and the 
burden of armaments reduced. No, my 
friends, no great part of our foreign policy 
can be tabled while we wait on solutions in 
other areas. The contest of competitive co- 
existence goes on all the time and across 
the board, 

NEED MANY FRONTS 

A foreign policy which is carried out on 
many fronts simultaneously is the only kind 
of policy that makes sense in today's world. 
Widescale, short- and long-term foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and investment; expanded 
and revitalized world trade; a strengthened 
United Nations and other international in- 
stitutions; greater acceptance of, and re- 
liance on, international law; a vastly greater 
exchange of persons; greater respect and 
concern here at home for the rights and 
liberties of individuals; the strength and 
growth of our own economy—all of these 
must be pursued vigorously and wholeheart- 
edly, all the while we are pursuing just as 
vigorously and wholeheartedly the solution 
of political conflicts and the control and re- 
duction of armaments. 

We need to recognize that the current con- 
test in the world is being waged for future 
alinement of great undeveloped areas, and 
the outcome may hinge more on economic 
and trade policies than on military aline- 
ments. 

There will be no peace achieved with the 
Soviet Union until it realizes it can no longer 
win over the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

As & consequence, our foreign policy must 
be geared to strengthening the political and 
social institutions of such underdeveloped 
areas, and encouraging and guiding their 
own economic development and progress. 
But it must be more than paper economic 
development, or even bankroll influence 
wielded arrogantly by our Government—it 
must be soundly based industrial and agri- 
cultural development recognizable to the 
people of the area concerned, with convincing 
evidence that our interest is in the well- 
being of the people themselves, rather than 
in material advantage for ourselves. 

Here is an area where we can challenge 
the Soviet and win. Here is an area where 
we can best portray America’s vision and 
enterprise and know-how—and America’s 
concern for social justice for all people. We 
are not a military people—and we are not 
acting ourselves when we rely on rattling 
sabers in a jittery world, By character, emo- 
tion, and experience, we are better prepared 
to lead toward progress than to plan toward 
destruction. 

We urgently need a comprehensive foreign 
economic policy designed toward fulfillment 
of such objectives—and then we need to 
mobilize the forces of American business, 
American labor, and Americans generally to 
work hand in hand with our Government to 
implement that policy. 

We are fighting a totally mobilized enemy, 
and we cannot succeed by relying on gov- 
ernment alone and failing to make the ut- 
most use of our great resources of private 
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enterprise, private initiative, private humani- 
tarian concern for fellow human beings. 
NEED UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 

There is an urgent role for American busi- 
ness investment in foreign economic develop- 
ment, and it is our job to find ways to make 
it more effective. American business enjoys 
a deservedly good reputation abroad. Its use 
of modern capital, investment, management, 
and know-how is combined with social values 
developed on the American scene to tell a 
better story of America’s spirit than can ever 
be achieved by military bases or guided mis- 
siles, however necessary they may be. 

Our State Department should take a keen 
interest in the American businessman abroad 
if we really want to promote private invest- 
ment. The businessman himself ought to 
be consulted for his views on how invest- 
ment possibilities might be improved. Amer- 
ica’s business community itself must be en- 
couraged to explore the private role it can 
occupy in building better foreign relations, 
and must bring its own influence to bear 
toward formulation of sounder foreign eco- 
nomic policies by our Government. 

America’s organized labor movement must 
be encouraged to exert its leadership and 
influence toward supporting establishment 
of free labor movements in other areas of 
the world, rather than Communist-domi- 
nated labor movements. 

We need greater recognition of the tre- 
mendous potential for good we possess in 
our abundance of food and fiber, if it is 
wisely utilized for the good of humanity in 
the world. And we must encourage expan- 
sion of the people-to-people sharing through 
our great voluntary agencies sponsored by 
our churches and CARE, rather than relying 
entirely on government-to-government deal- 
ings in food and other necessities of life. 

We must build reservoirs of good will with 
the peoples of vast areas of the world now 
vulnerable targets of Communist infiltration, 
rather than putting all our chips on leaders 
themselves, however friendly they may cur- 
rently be. Leaders and governments come 
and go, but bonds built between the hearts 
and minds of people survive far beyond tem- 
porary shifting and swaying of local political 
tides. 

CARE GOOD EXAMPLE 


That is why I have so strongly supported 
the voluntary work of such organizations 
as CARE, and have welcomed the unique 
people-to-people form of international rela- 
tions being carried out by a number of 
American business firms who have foreign 
interests through the Business Council for 
International Understanding in cooperation 
with CARE. I hope your Export Managers 
Club takes an active interest in the work 
of this Council, which is sponsoring a pilot 
project right now in Mexico. 

But the greatest contribution American 
business can make it strengthening the Free 
World is in an area American business itself 
knows best—trade. 

Make no mistake about it, the Communists 
are engaged in an economic offensive, which 
in the long run may constitute a greater 
danger than all their sputniks and inter- 
continental ballistics missiles put together. 
I'll tell you why: because we are not going 
to let them get ahead of us in the field of 
sputniks and intercontinental ballistics mis- 
siles. For those, you can get Congress to 
vote a hundred billion dollars if you need it. 
But the same Congress that won’t bat an eye- 
lash in voting the money that may be re- 
quired for our military security will haggle, 
day after day, and week after week, and 
month after month, over an effective trade 
policy, 

You see, I am one of those who believes 
that the Communists have decided not to 
blow the world to pieces. They have decided 
to pick it up piece by piece. “Operation 
Nibble.” They are working on it right now, 
and they have been at it a long time. 
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I had the privilege some years ago of 
analyzing for the Senate of the United States 
the reports of the 19th Communist Party 
Congress, International Congress, as well as 
the 18th. It was in 1952 that Joseph Stalin 
laid down this economic offensive. 


TRADE MAJOR WEAPON 


Now trade is a major weapon in the arsenal 
of the Communist economic offensive. The 
trade missions have been at work, and these 
trade missions from the Soviet and the Iron 
Curtain countries are well staffed. These 
are not tired, worked out, worked over peo- 
ple. They are vigorous, fresh, and aggressive. 
They are out to do business. And so I say 
to my fellow Americans, let’s take some of 
these political vitamins that we need and 
get out and do some business or you are 
going to come in second in this two-man 
race—and that means last. 

A major consideration in our foreign trade 
program is its importance for the continued 
economic and political well-being of the Free 
World. We are either going to trade with 
other nations, or one of three other things is 
going to happen, We are going to have to 
give them or loan them the dollars that they 
need to buy from us. Or they are going to 
trade with the Communist bloc. 


TRADE BEST ANSWER 


Now I think the best answer to this is to 
let them trade, and this means offering them 
opportunities for trade. It doesn’t mean 
falling down and playing dead. It doesn’t 
mean running a massive social welfare pro- 
gram for the whole world. It means doing 
business by making it possible for other 
people to do business. 

What are we afraid of? Our industrial 
capacity and the capital goods that we have 
in our industrial plant are second to none, 

If the Communists want peaceful com- 
petition we should welcome it. We should 
not hesitate. We ought to be prepared to 
meet them on any terms and beat them. 

I like competition. I am a born com- 
petitor, And I have enough faith in the 
American competitive free-enterprise system 
to believe it can face this or any other chal- 
lenge without having to retreat behind a 
protectionist wall undermining our recipro- 
cal trade program throughout the world, 

We cannot wish away the Soviet state or 
the Soviet economy, or the facts of Soviet 
power. Until we accept the relative perma- 
nence of our chief adversary we shall con- 
tinue to pursue policies based on optimis- 
tically unrealistic assumptions, 

I do not minimize the difficulties of nego- 
tiating or even living on the same planet 
with the Soviet Union. But there is no other 
planet on which to live—yet. The opposite 
of coexistence is no existence. Yet for some 
reason the whole concept of competitive 
coexistence has always been in disrepute. 

When Nikita Khrushchev declared a war 
of trade against the United States, we should 
have breathed a sigh of relief instead of 


anguish, 
ACCEPT OUR IDEAS 


After more than 10 years of military com- 
petition, the Soviet Union was tacitly ac- 
knowledging the superiority of methods cf 
operation which we ourselves devised and 
championed. After all, capital investment 
abroad, reciprocal trade, and economic de- 
velopment through grants and technical as- 
sistance have all been attributes of American 
foreign policy from the good-neighbor policy 
through the Marshall plan to point 4. 

Ironically, now that the Kremlin has 
adopted all of these Americanisms and has 
challenged us to compete in making them 
work, there is a real threat that we will be 
outdone at our own game. 

The United States appears to be equivocat- 
ing in its commitment to expanded world 
trade. 

There is little evidence of bold thinking on 
the economic-aid and technical-assistance 
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programs of the United States either by the 
administration or by Congress. 

Given these conditions, the logical step for 
the Soviets is to move into developing 
vacuums with a dynamic economic program 
of their own. 

Here, too, Khrushchev is going Stalin one 
better, Stalin believed that all he had to 
do was to withdraw the markets under his 
control from world economics and the West- 
ern capitalistic nations would devour each 
other in gingham-calico fashion, fighting 
over the remaining colonial areas. 

Today the Kremlin has a new, more posi- 
tive approach: Be aggressive. Take your eco- 
nomic power into battle. Drive a wedge be- 
tween producing and consuming nations with 
your resources and your propaganda. Then 
the West will fall apart in troubles of its 
Own, while the Soviet Union successfully 
coexists and competes. 

We are only gradually awakening to clear 
demonstrations that the Soviets are first- 
class combatants in a war of trade and aid. 
Not long ago the State Department was tell- 
ing us that we need not take seriously any- 
thing the Kremlin said to the underdevel- 
oped nations. The Kremlin was not sup- 
posed to produce on its promises. In a short 
time all the unfulfilled commitments would 
boomerang and the nations involved would 
come back to Uncle Sam, who alone had the 
wherewithal and the knowledge to help them 
solve their problems. 

This hopeful trial balloon should have been 
shrinking as we witnessed the buildup of 
Soviet influences in one country after an- 
other in Asia and Africa. It finally burst 
when the sputniks demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union was a major industrial power. 


k SOVIET CATCHING UP 


j It should not have taken a satellite for us 
to realize that Soviet industry had reached 
impressive size. Statistics demonstrate that 
the Soviet Union is moving rapidly toward 
its announced goal of “catching up and sur- 
passing the United States” in production. 

Comparing Soviet productive strength with 
that of United States 40 years ago and today 
shows the following: Steel, then, 13 percent 
of the United States level; now, 50 percent. 
Electric power, then, 9 percent; now, 30 per- 
cent. Cement, then, 9 percent; now, 50 per- 
cent. Machine tools, then, 10 percent; now, 
80 percent. Rail-freight traffic, then, 15 per- 
cent of the United States; now, 10 percent 
larger than ours. Coal, then, 6 percent; now, 
70 percent. 

Of course, the U. S. S. R. has a long way to 
go before achieving actual parity with the 
United States. But we should remember two 
additional factors: 

First, the cutrent rate of industrial growth 
in the Soviet Union is more than double the 
best United States rate in recent years. 
Soviet industry is growing at the rate of 
7 to 8 percent a year; ours, until the cur- 
Tent recession, grew from 3 to 4 percent each 
year. In the first quarter of 1958, accord- 
ing to CIA Director Allen Dulles, our reces- 
sion has pulled industrial production down 
11 percent, while the Soviet figure is up by 
the same amount. Our loss of ground accel- 
erates the relative growth of our adversary. 

Second, compared with the United States, 
‘the Soviet Union has a directed, controlled 
economy. Thus, a far greater proportion of 
Soviet industrial potential is appropriated 
for “national purposes” than is being devoted 
to consumer goods. 

This has always been true, but the new 
industrial base in the Soviet Union makes it 
easier for Kremlin planners to use resources 
‘abroad and makes such activity possible on 
a far grander scale. The Soviets now can 
have some butter along with their guns and 
use a lot of both to support their foreign 
policy. 

The proof lies in the record of s'eppoa ap 
activity. Soviet foreign trade increased 
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times between 1938 and 1957. In the ranks 
of trading nations, the U. S. S. R. rose in 
the same period from 16th to 6th place. The 
proportion of this trade with other Soviet- 
bloc nations has been dropping—from 80 per- 
cent In 1955 to 68 percent in 1957. This de- 
cline is more than absorbed by trade with the 
new Asian and African nations, which in- 
creased more than 5 times between 1953 and 
1957. 
MANY TRADE PACTS 


The Soviets have signed a total of 151 
individual trade agreements with underde- 
veloped nations. In addition, they have dis- 
tributed some $2 billion in foreign aid since 
1954, only one-fourth of this being military 
aid. Deliveries, we are at last forced to ad- 
mit, are good. All arms aid has been deliv- 
ered. Half of the economic assistance has 
been asisgned to specific projects, with about 
15 percent of the commitments already paid 
out. 

Among these commitments are the follow- 
ing: Egypt got $175 million in economic aid 
in 1957, with $170 million more promised, 
plus $100 million in arms. Yemen received 
$80 million with $20 million more offered by 
the Soviet Union and $15 million more by 
China, plus $30 million in arms. Indonesia 
received $100 million for expansion of con- 
struction, plus experts for atomic develop- 
ment. India got a $115 million credit for a 
steel mill, plus $126 million for other plants 
and machinery. Iran has agreements on 
transportation, construction of silos, joint 
utilization of rivers, oil drilling machinery, 
and sugar-rice exchange. Other countries 
who have received Soviet aid include Syria, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Another major Soviet export is trained 
personnel. About 2,300 Soviet technicians 
are working abroad in supervising the for- 
eign-aid programs. 

All of this poses for us a serious but simply 
stated challenge: Either we pitch in to meet 
the needs of the uncommitted nations, or we 
must reconcile ourselves to the continued 
growth of Soviet influence in these countries. 
It is foolish to hope that the Soviets will form 
close economic ties with these countries with- 
out striving for general positions of influ- 
ence, advantage, and ultimate control. 

To meet this challenge, we must use our 
own great resources to advance our legitimate 
interests. First, we must have a better 
grasp of what those interests are. Second, we 
must understand that our own industrial 
base is still so enormous that an effective 
program of economic activity abroad need not 
result in a great diversion from domestic con- 
sumption. 

Our problem is not lack of resources to 
meet the Soviet on the economic battle- 
ground. It is instead the halfheartedness 
with which we have planned and pursued a 
marshalling of our resources to achieve effec- 
tive results. 

Unquestionably, the overall amount of our 
foreign aid must be expanded. An authori- 
tative MIT study project has estimated that 
the maximum capital investment which 
could be effectively utilized in underde- 
veloped countries is about $2.5 billion per 
year. Of this, the United States should sup- 
ply about $1.5 billion in addition to our ag- 
ricultural abundance. Some of this amount 
will have to be in the form of grants, especi- 
ally for technical assistance. Some of the 
nations concerned are so lacking in profes- 
sional resources as to make it impossible for 
them even to suggest projects worthy of re- 
ceiving aid from abroad. 

But most of our foreign outlay can consist 
of loans. Right now several agencies are en- 
gaged in financing projects abroad—the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the World Bank, in which we par- 
ticipate. However, we must find some means 
of escape from the banking approach that has 
dominated these agencies. Our loans now 
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carry quasi-commercial interest rates of 4 
to 6 percent. 
OFFER LOWER INTEREST 

The Soviets, not facing a private money 
market, offer their loans abroad at 2% per- 
cent. In reply, our administration spokes- 
men point to the 40-year repayment time of 
many American loans as compared with the 
usual, though not universal, 12-year term for 
Soviet loans. Yet this does not meet the 
attractiveness of the Soviet interest rate. 
Furthermore, Soviet loans are flexible. Often 
interest does not run until the facility con- 
structed begins to make returns—sometimes 
as long as 8 years after the loan is granted. 

I believe that our Government could do 
much more to tap the reservoir of private 
capital in this country for overseas invest- 
ment. Hesitancy to loan because of political 
instability could well be overcome by Govern- 
ment guaranties on the principal as well as 
the cost of the money. Two advantages 
would be gained through extensive private 
participation—the total supply of capital 
would be raised, and the technical know- 
how of private corporations would be avail- 
able to the regions where that is the scarcest 
commodity. 

This leads to another point—the issue of 
making aid dependent upon political consid- 
erations. The Soviets, for whom political 
considerations are uppermost, have kept their 
aid free from visible strings. They make huge 
grants to Egypt, where the Communist Party 
is banned. They aid the reactionary mon- 
archy of Yemen. They aid neutralist India. 
Communist leaders apparently are content to 
await long-term returns through general 
good will, or through the potential for moving 
in when the situation is ripe, as in Indonesia, 
after their technicians have established a base 
of operation. 

The only effective counterbalance is for 
our own acts, as well as our proclamations, 
to be scrupulously free from demands for 
short-run political recompense. We simply 
must quit asking or implying a quid pro quo 
for our grants, making them instead on 
grounds of assuring economic and political 
self-determination, two goals that are emi- 
nently American, without being at all in- 
compatible with the objectives of the recipi- 
ent nations. 

Much more of our foreign aid should be 
funneled through the United Nations or re- 
gional organizations. Two advantages of 
multilateral over bilateral arrangements are 
immediately apparent. 

First, our funds woyld go at least twice as 
far, because our efforts would be pooled with 
those of other contributing countries, and a 
large measure of local self-help could be ex- 
pected. We should not slavishly hold to 
some arbitrary limitation on the extent of 
our participation. 

Second, U. N. administration would elimi- 
nate all possible charges of American domi- 
nation of internal affairs of recipient coun- 
tries. At the same time, it would not be 
necessary to accept and support the political 
and economic status quo of these countries, 
which so often lacks the support of the 
populace and which is a barrier to real ad- 
vancement, U. N. technical advisers might 
best be able to encourage needed reforms. 

We have, of course, supported the tech- 
nical-assistance program of the U. N. Last 
year, we proposed a $100-million expansion 
of this effort for special projects. Yet we 
have refused to back a larger fund for capital 
development (SUNFED) even though this 
was the demonstrated desire of most other 
countries. If we could only summon the 
imagination and will to exert a major effort, 
we could challenge the Soviets to forgo their 
secret, selective, self-serving programs and 
instead participate openly in developments 
that would be above suspicion. 

Another necessity of the hour is for us 
to expand trade opportunities. The Com- 
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munist line has always been that the capi- 
talist countries desire to keep underdevel- 
oped nations in a colonial status, economi- 
cally, if not politically. Thus, they say, the 
Western powers attempt to keep one-crop 
or one-mineral producing countries in a de- 
pendent relationship of supplying raw mate- 
rials and buying manufactured products. 
Soviet leaders have made much of the cur- 
rent distress resulting from falling com- 
modity prices. Inevitable depression in capi- 
talist nations has always been a cardinal 
point of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the genuineness of our 
own propaganda effort rests on the superiority 
of our economic system in bringing benefits 
to all our people. We must assure ourselves 
that the fact does not belie the claim, 


NEED COMMODITY PACTS 


The unevenness of American trade in par- 
ticular, and of our economy in general, should 
not wreck the economies of our customers 
and friends. A way must be found to sta- 
bilize commodity prices through agreement, 
and to promote intelligent diversification of 
underdeveloped economies through enlight- 
ened practices in foreign aid. 

We must assiduously devote ourselves to 
the felt needs of the new countries to de- 
velop, and accompany this with an informa- 
tion effort that leaves no doubt that this is 
what we are doing. The claimed interest of 
the Soviet Union in the uncommitted nations 
can be shown up. They say to the under- 
developed countries: 

“We are better partners, we are natural 
allies, because our market is stable and is not 
subject to price rigging fluctuations. * * + 
There are no trade barriers and restrictions, 
and no regional closed markets or preferen- 
tial tariffs. There are no customs acrobatics 
which violate normal trade relations.” 

We can prove that the Soviet interest is 
negative; that their policy toward their own 
bloc countries is truly colonial in keeping 
them dependent; that they feel impelled to 
dictate, as to Tito, the course of each nation's 
development; that they camouflage their real 
aims; that their appetite for influence is 
bigger than their capacity to aid; that their 
policies are to create tensions between the 
nations they assist and the rest of the world. 

But if anything is now clear, it is that we 
cannot stumble along on a year-to-year 
patchwork program of reacting to individual 
threats as they become crises. Instead, we 
need to embark upon a long-term program 
of combined effort toward freedom, peace, 
and progress, in our own land as well as in 
our policies toward other nations. Domestic 
and foreign programs, to be effective, must 
be all tied together. No move can be made 
successfully unless it is combined with 
connected moves, 


MUST LEAD FOR PEACE 


We cannot exercise defensive military 
leadership in Europe unless we are also con- 
stantly standing forth as the leader in search- 
ing for peace and disarmament. We cannot 
hold up the flag of liberty in Peru or Vene- 
zuela when our economy is too weak to take 
the products on which they live. We cannot 
demand of Europe that it join us in making 
funds available for the peaceful growth of 
the Middle East when we cut off their trade 
with us. We cannot grow strong ourselves 
unless our efforts provide new markets for 
our food and fibers abroad. We cannot take 
action without an accompanying informa- 
tion effort to keep from being misrepre- 
sented. Unless we pursue this combined ef- 
fort on all fronts, the failure on one will 
cripple the others. 

Somehow we must act in a large, positive 
way to teach the new nations that improve- 
ment is a deliberate process, based upon 
goodwill and international responsibility. 
Our obligation to meet this Soviet challenge 
is moral, as well as economic and strategic. 
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I hope that we can still muster the leadership 
to respond adequately and in time. 

Let us demonstrate to the world that we 
are mature, that we are capable of leader- 
ship. Let us demonstrate to the world that 
we understand the economic problems of 
others. Let us demonstrate to the world 
that we welcome competition. 

Let us demonstrate to the world, by deed 
as well as word, that only through competi- 
tive enterprise and the building of enterprise, 
can you lift the standards of living—not only 
of ourselves but of the rest of the world 
as well. 


PROBABLE CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
BILL 11451 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I think I 
ought to say that there is a very strong 
possibility that H. R. 11451, providing 
for superliner construction and sale, now 
in conference, may be brought before the 
Senate some time during this week. 

It is my understanding that the con- 
ference report is already at the table, 
and I make this announcement for the 
purpose of notifying the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Witu1aMs] especially, so 
that he may be ready to act accordingly. 
If it is at all possible, that conference 
report will be taken up tomorrow. 

I hope that other conference reports 
can be brought before the Senate for 
consideration. As always, they will be 
given priority. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 4081. A bill for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4082. A bill for the relief of Bartolo 

Lubini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS IN 
AZORES ISLANDS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
September 27, 1957, the first of several 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
fractured the earth’s brittle shell near 
the Island of Faial in the Azores. On 
November 4, November 6, November 18, 
and December 18, 1957, and March 18, 
1958, there were additional eruptions. 
Everywhere within a 4-mile radius the 
lava and ash spread fear and destruc- 
tion. This natural calamity can in many 
ways be compared to the havoc which 
would be caused by an atomic explosion, 
for the cloud of gases and boiling water 
shot 20,000 feet into the air and small 
rocks were thrown with such force that 
they landed miles away. 

The people of the Azores are a hardy 
group. It was difficult at first for them 
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te realize that the volcanic ash had de- 
stroyed every means of livelihood. Fol- 
lowing the initial eruption, they busied 
themselves cleaning the ash, repaving 
the roads, and restoring their homes. 
With each successive eruption, however, 
it became more and more obvious that 
they would have to be evacuated. 

Some of the islanders are former resi- 
dents of the United States. Almost all 
of them have been told about the oppor- 
tunities here. It would be a simple, 
humanitarian gesture, in keeping with 
the traditions and ideals of our country, 
to offer them refuge here. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that my name may be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3942) for the re- 
lief of certain aliens distressed as the 
result of natural calamity in the Azores 
Islands, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE] 
on June 4, 1958. The bill, if enacted, 
would authorize 1,500 special nonquota 
visas to be issued to Portuguese nationals 
who have lost their homes and their 
means of livelihood in the volcanic ash. 
The bill does not deprive any other na- 
tion of its regular quota and it retains 
the usual standards of eligibility for im- 
migration into the United States, 

The people of the Azores are proud and 
energetic. I know that the people of 
Portuguese descent now in the United 
States will welcome them. I urge the 
Congress to take prompt action to relieve 
the distress caused by the great natural 
calamity which has overtaken one of our 
neighbors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 30, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 385. An act to increase efficiency and 
economy in the Government by providing 
for training programs for civilian officers and 
employees of the Government with respect 
to the performance of official duties; and 

S. 3342. An act to continue the special milk 
program for children in the interest of im- 
proved nutrition by fostering the consump- 
tion of fluid milk in the schools, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, July 1, 1958, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 30 (legislative day of 
June 24), 1958: 

COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Robert E. McLaughlin, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years and 
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until his successor is appointed and quall- 
fied. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSIONER 
George E. C. Hayes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Member of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia 
for a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Clarence T. Lundquist, of Illinois, to be 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Thomas M. Healy, of Georgia, to be a 
Member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of 5 years from August 29, 1958. 


FEDERAL Coat MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
Member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1961. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for appointment 
in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 


To be senior surgeon 
Thomas D. Dublin 
To be surgeon 
Frank R. Freckleton 
To be senior assistant surgeon 


Norman C. Telles 

The following candidates for appointment 
or t promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service, subject to qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law and 
regulations: 

Jose L. Silva for appointment, as surgeon. 


FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 


Edward M. Campbell, for permanent pro- 
motion to senior assistant dental surgeon. 

The following candidates for permanent 
promotion in the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law and regu- 
lations: 

To be medical directors 

Claude D. Head, Jr. Arthur S. Osborne 
Hugh L. C. Wilkerson Thomas L. Shinnick 
Leon S. Saler Ray H, Vanderhook 
Robert L. Griffith David E, Price 
James A. Smith Charles L. Wiliams, 
Kenneth M. Endicott Jr, 
Samuel S. Spicer Charles C. Shepard 
Jesse D. Harris Wayne W. Carpenter 
Malcolm J. Ford Linden E. Johnson 
Donald W. McNaugh- James M. Hundley 

ton Russel I. Pierce 
Arnold B.Kurlander Samuel C. Ingraham IT 
Stanley E. Krumbiegel Donald J. Birmingham 
Clarence B. Mayes Morris Schaeffer 
Wiliam J. McAnnally, Daniel Mac Killop 

Jr. Paul V. Joliet 
Clarence Kooiker George A. Shipman 
W. Clark Cooper John C. Cutler 
Harold J. Magnuson George W, Comstock 
Jack C. Haldeman Carruth J. Wagner 
Roderick Murray William C, Jenkins, Jr. 

To be senior surgeons 

Willie G. Simpson Wilfred D, David 
William L. Bunch, Jr. Ruth E. Dunham 
Gert L. Laqueur Holman R. Wherritt 
Robert L. Bowman Ralph S. Paffenbarger 
Kirkland C. Brace John P. Utz 


Vaso L. Purlia Robert L. Price 

Alvin L. Cain John M. Vogel 

Fred W. Love Milo O. Blade 

Raymond W. Herr- Gerald R. Cooper 
mann Robert E. Greenfield, 


Charles M. Gillikin 

Edward B. Lehmann 
To be surgeons 

Floyd B. Brailliar III Stanley F. Yolles 

Cleve B. Vaughan, Jr. Paul T. Condit 

Clifford E. Nelson Sherman N. Kieffer 

Donald A. Carlyle David M. Fried 


Jr. 


Nicholas C. Leone 
Albert L. Steplock 
Donald W. Tharp 
Alfred S. Ketcham 
Francis T. Flood 
Karl F. Urbach 
James L. Deadwyler 
Robert Delashmutt 
Nicholas J. Galluzzi 
Albert Sjoerdsma 
Richard A. Prindle 
Eugene J. Van Scott 
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Chester J. Semel 

Leon Rosen 

Robert S. Gordon, Jr. 

Randolph A. Frank 

Burton S. Eggertsen, 
Jr. 


Martin D. Hicklin 
John H. Ackerman 
Carl S. Shultz 
Robert A. Marks, Jr, 
John E. Edgcomb 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Theodore A. Labow 

Lowell H. Hansen 

Alex Rosen 

James A. Richardson, 
Jr. 

Donald C. Reifel 

William B. Furgerson, 
Jr. 

Gilbert G, Tobler 

Robert R. Fletcher 

Waldo S. Cook 

Paul A. Asper 

Robert B. McGandy 

Donald E. Poage 

George E. Miller, Jr. 


L. Bruce Bachman 
Robert C. Geiger 
Richard J. Eliason 
John F. Kelly, Jr. 
Edward J. Hinman 
George G. Meyer 
Philip H. Geisler 
Ferdinand R. Hassler 
Robert W. Kirtley 
John R. S. Remsberg 
William K. Engel 
Hugh S. Pershing 
Donald J. Murray 
Gabriel M. Mulcahy 
John S. Murray, Jr. 


To be dental directors 


Francis J. Walters 
Vernon J, Forney 
Toyo Shimizu 


Edward J, Driscoll 
George A. Nevitt 


To be dental surgeon 
Harold R. Stanley, Jr. 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Hugh L. Henley 
Jerry D. Niswander 
5. Henry Holton, Jr. 
Robert N. Phillips 
Keith G. Winkler 
James R. Hull 
Harvey L. Weiner 
Jackie W. Gamble 
Thomas B, Haller 


Clair L, Gardner 
Robert G. Hansen 
James W, Miller 
Charles P. Woll- 
schlager 

George A. Galiber 
Russell O, Glauser 
Clarence R. Miedema 
Kenneth O. King 


To be sanitary engineer directors 


Edmund C, Garthe 
Chris A. Hansen 
Frank Tetzlaff 
Albert H. Stevenson 
Ralph C. Palange 


Richard S. Green 
Richard S. Mark 
Richard F, Poston 
Hershel Engler 
Leonard M. Board 


To be sanitary engineers 


James B. Coulter 
George W. Burke, Jr. 
Dade W. Moeller 
Richard D. Coleman 
Roy O. McCaldin 


Charles V. Wright, Jr. 
Joseph W. Fitzpatrick 
James A. Anderegg 
Gordon E. Stone 
Zadok D. Harrison 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 


Herbert R. Pahren 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 


John C. McMahon 
Norman J. Petersen 


George I. Johnston 
Jack L. Witherow 


To be senior pharmacist 


Robert L. Capehart 


To be pharmacists 


Edwin W. Bohrer 
Jacob Levy 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Gene C. Knapp 
Paul J. LeSage 


Wesley R. Gladhart, Jr. 
To be scientist directors 


Harry D. Pratt 
John A. Rowe 
Don E, Eyles 
George A. Hottle 
William J. Bowen 


Falconer Smith 


Samuel B. Salvin 
William C. Frohne 


Dale R. Lindsay 
Marion M. Brooke 


To be senior scientist 
Bernard D. Brookman 
To be scientists 


Kelsey C. Milner 
Edward M. Scott 
Richard Q. Bell 


John H. Weisburger 
Elizabeth K, Weis- 


burger 
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To be senior assistant scientist 
George P. Kubica 
To be senior sanitarians 
Richard F, Clapp Noah N. Norman 
Mary C. Gillis Joseph F. O’Brien 
Leslie D. Beadle Darold W. Taylor 
To be sanitarian 
James G. Murphy 
To be senior assistant sanitarian 
Paul Blank 
To be veterinary director 
James H, Steele 
To be veterinarians 
Preston Holden 
William Kaplan 
To be senior assistant veterinarians 
Gordon D. Wallace 
Douglas M. Hawkins 
Marlin D. Kleckner 


To be nurse directors 


Zella Bryant Margaret F. Knapp 
L. Margaret Ruth L. Johnson 
McLaughlin 


To be senior nurse officers 
Grace I. Larsen 
M. Estelle Hunt 
To be nurse officers 

Alma M. Miller Dorothy Y. Holder 
Rose G. Ernsberger Ruth E. Shvedoff 
Ina L. Ridlehover Phyllis B. Hullum 
Elizabeth C. Iaczko . Victoria F. Malinoski 
Virginia D. Hines Catherine M, 
Katherine L. Tucker Thompson 
Helen Gertz Verna B. Grimm 
Lucille G. Buderer Esther C. Gilbertson 
Harriett Hicok Katherine W. Kendall 
Margaret M, Sweeney 
Evelyn A. 
Ruth E. Simonson 
Catherine Wegner 
Jay C. Wertman 
Nina A, Ramacciotti 


Mary E. McGovern 
Patricia B. Geiser 
M. Elizabeth L. 

Darden 

To be senior assistant nurse officers 
Arthur R. Barth Alice M. Haggerty 
Frances R. Donoghue Evelyn H. Krueger 
To be dietitians 
E. Grace Gibson 
Marjorie A. Emidy 
To be senior therapist 
Corinne Q. Way 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Lennes A. Talbot 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 30, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 4: 21: This commandment 
have we from Him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother Glso. 

Eternal God, who art the inspiration 
of our prayers and their answer, we 
beseech Thee to make our hearts the 
sanctuaries of Thy presence and Thy 
love. 


Purge us from all selfish and unworthy 
desires and may a nobler ana more mag- 
nanimous spirit always rule our thoughts 
and aspirations. 

Give us that peace which is the fruit 
of righteousness and help us to cultivate 
that love which goes out to all mankind 
in friendship and brotherhood. 
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Grant that we may never feel that we 
are cherishing a forlorn hope and setting 
our minds on a vague impossibility when 
we continue to pray and labor for peace 
on earth and good will among men, 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 27, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

8.385. An act to authorize the training of 
Federal employees at public or private facili- 
ties, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12716) entitled “An act to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 


TRUMAN LIBRARY 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Independence, Mo., is not only the home 
of former President Harry S. Truman, 
but it has several other things to dis- 
tinguish it. 

Independence, Mo., is a quiet, peaceful 
city which has recently become the home 
of the Truman Library, an institution 
which will in the future be, not only a 
library, but a shrine and a monument to 
the memory of that great, courageous, 
and liberal man whose name it bears. 

Independence, Mo., under the guiding 
hand of its mayor, the Honorable Wil- 
liam T. Sermon, will continue to grow by 
leaps and bounds. 

Independence, Mo., is a city of broth- 
erly love and peace where, mainly due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Floyd L. Snyder, 
president of the school board, the public 
schoois are now completely integrated, 
and this integration has been accom- 
plished without a Presidential order; 
without the need for a single soldier, 
without a single court case or incident. 

Independence, Mo., is a city with an 
estimated population of 170,000, where 
the people live together in peace and 
harmony, where all faiths, all colors, and 
all creeds are not just tolerated, but 
honored and respected. 

Independence, Mo., and its achieve- 
ments stand as a beacon light pointing 
the way to the rest of the world. 


A BILL TO ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE MARITIME INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of informing the membership of 
the House that today I am introducing 
a bill to restrict the transfer of United 
States ships to foreign registry. My bill 
would cover vessel transfers for opera- 
tion in international trade and would 
be effective only during periods of un- 
employment among American seagoing 
unlicensed personnel. 

The United States merchant marine 
has long been suffering from irrespon- 
sible shipping competition flying various 
foreign fiags of convenience for tax eva- 
sion purposes. These operations, largely 
American owned, using the flags of Pan- 
ama, Liberia, Honduras, and Colombia, 
among other countries, has resulted in 
a greatly reduced number of active 
American ships and thus reduced em- 
ployment of American crews. 

My bill would make it unlawful with- 
out prior approval of the Federal Mari- 
time Administration to transfer United 
States oceangoing vessels of more than 
500 net registered tons to foreign reg- 
istry during periods when unemployment 
in the maritime industry is at an ab- 
normally high level among our unli- 
censed seamen as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, this measure 
will be viewed as a moderate approach 
toward the solution of a serious situa- 
tion, and likewise I am confident there 
will be general agreement that certain 
American owners should be discouraged 
in escaping entirely from the burden of 
taxation which American-flag owners 
must bear for the defense of ourselves 
and also to a high degree for the de- 
fense of those very nations of the Free 
World who grant our citizens this means 
of tax exemption. 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL MILK PRO- 
GRAM FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 3342) to continue the 
special milk program for children in 
the interest of improved nutrition by 
fostering the consumption of fluid milk 
in the schools. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for each of the 
3 fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 
1958, and ending June 30, 1961, not to exceed 
$75 million of the funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be used to increase 
the consumption of fluid milk by children 
(1) in nonprofit schools of high-school grade 
and under; and (2) in nonprofit nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, 
summer camps, and similar nonprofit insti- 
tutions devoted to the care and training of 
children. Amounts expended hereunder and 
under the authority contained in the last 
sentence of section 201 (c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be 
considered as amounts expended for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the price-support pro- 
gram. 


The SPEAKER. Tsa second demand- 
ed? 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill extends for 3 years the special milk 
program for children which is due to 
expire at midnight tonight. This bill 
is identical with two similar House bills, 
H. R. 11178 and H. R. 12954, with the 
exception that the Senate bill extends 
the program for a period of 3 years in- 
stead of 2 as provided in the House bill. 

During the next 2 months, especially, 
summer camps will be in session across 
the Nation. It has been reported that 
a total of 744,087 children will be at- 
tending camps which intend to par- 
ticipate in the special milk program dur- 
ing the summer of 1958. It is very 
gratifying to me to see that many chil- 
dren in more than 2,600 summer camps 
will have the opportunity to get this 
nutritious food as a result of Congres- 
sional interest and action. I am espe- 
cially pleased because the enabling 
legislation which made possible the con- 
tinuance of the school-milk program 
during the summer camping months was 
accepted by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent signed it into law in 1956 after I 
introduced it on May 22 as H. R. 11375 
at the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress. I am happy to note that in Wis- 
consin there are expected to be 16,286 
children in 153 camps, recreation cen- 
ters, child-care institutions and schools 
participating in the program. I urge its 
acceptance. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON THE BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a minute to voice my support 
of Senate Joint Resolution 181, to extend 
the agriculture milk program. 

In my estimation, this is one of the 
most commendable programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. 
Last week, when the omnibus farm bill 
was before the House, many members 
including myself, expressed concern that 
this milk program which is so vital to 
the health of the Nation’s schoolchildren 
would be allowed to lapse because it had 
been tied to a catchall agriculture bill 
which was indefensible and unworkable. 
I am very happy that the leadership has 
taken prompt action to call up Senate 
Joint Resolution 181, which had previ- 
ously been approved by the Senate, and 
which will permit the continuation of 
the agricultural milk program without 
any interruption. 

I have had an opportunity to see this 
program in operation in the schools in 
my Congressional District and also in 
some of the summer camps and other 
groups which qualify for this type of 
Federal assistance. Without doubt, this 
program is one of the best investments 
which the taxpayers are receiving for 
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their tax dollars, because it helps to in- 
sure and improve the health and well- 
being of our schoolchildren, by provid- 
ing nutritious milk which many of these 
youngsters would not otherwise have an 
opportunity to get in their daily diets. 
It also helps to stabilize the dairy in- 
dustry which is vital to the economy of 
our Nation. For that reason, I am de- 
lighted that this legislation has been 
called up today so that the milk program 
can be continued and its benefits felt 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my gratitude to the leadership 
and to the House Agriculture Committee 
for bringing up this vital legislation to- 
day. As has been stated by several other 
speakers on the floor of the House this 
afternoon, this desirable and worthwhile 
program would have expired tonight at 
the end of this fiscal year, were it not for 
this action we are taking now. 

This authorization for extending the 
milk for the school lunch program was 
included in the complicated and lengthy 
farm bill, H. R. 12860, that the House 
voted not to consider. As I stated last 
week, I thought it was not in the public 
interest to delay the extension of this 
program until that bill was finally passed 
by the House and other Body, and signed 
by the President. Even had the House 
commenced debating H. R. 12860, the de- 
bate would have continued for several 
days in the House, and the bill would 
still have been destined to lengthy debate 
and consideration by the other Body. 
Even assuming that it could be passed 
by both legislative bodies and signed by 
the President, there would have been 
unnecessary delay for several months in 
the administration of this bill. The fail- 
ure to continue the program would have 
had an adverse effect both on the con- 
suming public and upon the milk pro- 
ducer. 

For the last fiscal year $75 million has 
been made available to provide this milk 
at reduced costs to the schoolchildren of 
America. Of this $75 million, $717,732 
has been spent in our State of Kansas. 
Had the program not been operative for 
the ensuing fiscal year, millions of 
schoolchildren would have been denied 
this supplement to their school lunch, as 
well as a lessened consumption of fluid 
milk which would have adversely affect- 
ed the interests of the dairy farmers. 
Since the principal segment of milk pro- 
ducers in my Congressional District are 
producers of fluid milk, I am especially 
interested in the extension of this 
program. 

We are inclined to think of the school 
lunch milk program as being only op- 
erative for the conventional school year. 
Those Members of the House who have 
had any experience with the directing of 
affairs of a public school are fully aware 
that it is necessary to commence prep- 
aration for a succeeding school year not 
later than July 1. That is another per- 
suasive reason for extending this pro- 
gram before it was allowed to expire, 
thereby enabling school administrators 
and other persons responsible for the 
lunch program to make definite plans 
an the continuing of this program this 
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To my knowledge there is no opposi- 
tion to this resolution, and I urge its im- 
mediate approval. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How long does this ex- 
tend the program? 

Mr. JOHNSON. For 3 years. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a good bill and I believe it will be 
passed overwhelmingly by the House. 
I think, however, we should emphasize 
the point that the expense of this milk 
program will be charged to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The ex- 
penses should not be charged to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation because 
it is a burden that should be borne out 
of general tax revenues. However, it 
pinpoints once again the problem faced 
so often by the membership, and that is 
that the farmers of America are charged 
oftentimes with worthy programs, the 
cost of which they should not have to 
assume. You read perhaps casually 
where the appropriations for agriculture 
this year are approximately $5 billion. 
About half of that, Mr. Speaker, will be 
returned to the Department by reason 
of loans to the REA, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, and other activities. 
The farmers of America should not be 
made the goat as they often are. 

We talk about certain programs that 
are meritorious and worthwhile. The 
farmers of America should not be 
charged with the kind of money we are 
spending under Public Law 480, the great 
program under title 3 which makes food 
available on a person-to-person basis all 
over the world. It is one of the greatest 
programs we have in the effort to win and 
keep friends, but it should be charged to 
defense. So I say again that this is a 
worthwhile program. It ought to be 
passed. But in all fairness, although we 
realize this is a meritorious program, we 
ought not to charge the cost up to the 
American farmer whose burden, as you 
know, is already too heavy for him to 
bear. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to concur in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Florida and say it is unfor- 
tunate that agriculture is being charged 
with many things that it should not be 
charged with. This is a very worth- 
while program. It has never been con- 
troversial and I am sure it will be unani- 
mously approved here today and that 
the law will be extended for 3 years. 

For the information of the Members 
I am inserting in the Recorp at this 
point a statement prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture describing the 
program administered under the au- 
thority to be extended. Participating 
schools receive the amount by which the 
cost of the milk to the children is re- 
duced below the cost of the milk to the 
school—including the handling costs al- 
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lowed—but not more than the maximum 
amount specified in the statement. 
The Department’s statement follows: 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


The special milk program was initially au- 
thorized under the Agricultural Act of 1954 
and provided for the use of $50 million of 
CCC funds for a milk pr in schools 
for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
In April 1956, legislation was enacted to 
extend the program through 1958 and to in- 
crease the authorization to $60 million for 
1956 and $75 million for 1957 and 1958. The 
program was also extended to include all 
nonprofit nursery schools, child-care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, summer camps, and 
similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the 
care and training of underprivileged chil- 
dren, Subsequent legislation, in July 1956, 
removed the reference to underprivileged 
children. The primary objective of the pro- 
gram is to increase the consumption of fluid 
milk by children of school age and, thereby, 
help to reduce the movement of manufac- 
tured dairy products into CCC inventories. 

Assistance is provided to eligible schools 
and child-care institutions in the form of 
reimbursement payments, for milk consumed 
by the children. Methods of encouraging 
increased milk consumption are determined 
by those who know most about the oppor- 
tunities—the local school official, or the di- 
rector of the child-care institution. These 
local people decide when and how the milk 
is to be offered to children, and—if the milk 
is sold as a separate item—what price is to 
be charged the children. Then, the school 
or child-care institution applies for participa- 
tion in the program. 

The Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished the maximum amounts that may be 
paid to any participating school or institu- 
tion. Schools serving type A or B meals un- 
der the national school-lunch program may 
receive up to 4 cents reimbursement for each 
half pint served in excess of the first half 
pint in a type Aor B lunch. All other schools 
and all child-care institutions may receive 
up to 3 cents reimbursement for each half 
pint of milk served to children. 

If the school or child-care institution offers 
milk to children as a separately priced item, 
maximum use of the reimbursement pay- 
ments must be made to reduce the price of 
milk to children, Within the maximum 
rates established by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the amount of reimbursement pro- 
vided will depend upon the cost of milk to the 
school or child-care institution, the pro- 
posed selling price to children, and the cost 
of handling milk within the school or insti- 
tution. In general, it is expected that such 
handling cost will not exceed 1 cent per half 
pint. 

Boarding or institutional schools, summer 
camps, and many child-care institutions 
usually do not offer milk as a separately 
priced item to children. When such schools 
and institutions apply for participation, they 
outline the planned methods and practices 
by which they intend to increase milk con- 
sumption by children. The schools and in- 
stitutions are then reimbursed for the cost 
of the additional milk served to children. 

During the first year of operation a total 
of approximately 450 million half pints of 
milk were consumed by children in 41,000 
schools at a Federal expenditure of $17.1 mil- 
lion. The second year of operation there were 
62,266 schools participating in which $45.8 
million of Federal funds were expended reim- 
bursing the consumption of 1.4 billion half 
pints of milk. This past year (fiscal year 
1957) children in 71,239 schools and child- 
care institutions consumed about 1.75 billion 
half pints at a Federal expenditure of $60.5 
million, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to engage 
our chairman in conversation with re- 
gard to what we are doing. We are not 
passing Senate Joint Resolution 181 be- 
cause we have changed our plan and are 
passing S. 3342. 

Mr. COOLEY. On Friday, the major- 
ity leader announced that a resolution 
extending the school milk program, 
Senate Joint Resolution 181, would be 
called up today. That resolution only 
extended the school milk program for 
60 days. It occurred to me that it would 
be far better to pass S. 3342, which ex- 
tends the program for 3 years. After 
discussing the situation with the major- 
ity leader and with the Speaker, it was 
decided that S. 3342 would be called up 
and considered today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I an- 
nounced consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 181, I assumed that it was 
an extension for more than 60 days. I 
understood it was not to extend it for 
60 days but for some reasonable period 
in the future. I want the Recorp clearly 
to show that while I referred to Senate 
Joint Resolution 181, my intent was not 
to confine it to 60 days. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, if I under- 
stand correctly, we are not making any 
changes in the Senate bill S. 3342 but 
are passing S. 3342 exactly as the Sen- 
ate passed it on March 3 of this year? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. If it 
passes the House today it will go directly 
to the White House. 

Mr. HILL. We have another bill in 
our committee that I think we are of 
unanimous opinion on and in support of 
and that is the extension of Public Law 
480. Has the chairman any idea what 
we might be able to do with Public Law 
480? I am of the opinion we can take 
the same type of action on Public Law 
480 as we are doing with S. 3342 and 
pass that bill without any possibility of 
opposition. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not believe that 
our comittee will accept the Senate bill. 
I know that we had a section in the so- 
called omnibus bill which was before the 
House last week that dealt with Public 
Law 480 and provided for its extension. 
I am in accord with the provisions of 
the House bill on Public Law 480. We 
can call it up and pass it or consider it 
at any time in the future, As pointed 
out when we considered the omnibus bill, 
Public Law 480 was not extended in 1956 
until the month of August. In 1957 it 
was extended in the month of August. 
I do not mean to say that we should wait 
until the month of August this year, but 
I think we should insist upon the House 
provision dealing with Public Law 480. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the chairman 
understands that we could pass Public 
Law 480 as we have written it. We would 
have it in a position where it would go 
to conference and if there are any 
changes we could iron them out, 

Mr. COOLEY. Unfortunately, we do 
not have a bill before our committee that 


Mr. Speaker, 
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contains the provisions of the omnibus 
bill relating to Public Law 480. It can 
be introduced today or any Member can 
introduce it at any time. 

Mr. HILL. May I inquire further, 
would the chairman be willing to accept 
the Senate extension of Public Law 480 
as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; and I do not think 
the gentleman would want to do that, 
either. We have spent considerable time 
on Public Law 480 and I think our pro- 
vision is far superior to that contained 
in the Senate bill. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Would this be a possi- 
bility: Could the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent to suspend the rules on the 
Senate bill dealing with Public Law 480 
and request that we pass the bill with 
an amendment which would strike out 
that particular part in which you are 
in disagreement. Then the House could 
meet in conference with the Senate on 
this important legislative matter. That 
could be done, in my opinion, without 
any difficulty. 

Mr. COOLEY. We could strike out 
everything after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and insert the provisions 
of our bill, and I will give consideration 
to doing that at an early date. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure we would all 
agree that we could strike out everything 
after the enacting clause in the Senate 
bill and insert our bill under the Senate 
title and pass it without any difficulty. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is probably correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. When Public Law 
480 was passed, I had my doubts about it, 
I want to be frank. I voted for it with 
considerable reluctance and only because 
I thought it might be a reasonably cal- 
culated risk in connection with bartering 
and so forth with some of the Commu- 
nist satellite countries where it affects 
such countries. On the other hand, I 
recognize that we might be relieving the 
economic burden of the Soviet Union 
by the passage of such a bill which I do 
not want. Now, we know that it is more 
or less of a disposal bill, and an impor- 
tant part is in connection with our for- 
eign policy. I never intended, when I 
voted for that bill, that I would create in 
the minds of friends of ours in other 
countries, such as Canada, Australia, 
Mexico, and several other nations, a feel- 
ing that we have treated them unfairly 
in their international commercial trans- 
actions and in the fields that affected 
their very economic life. Certainly, in 
taking a calculated risk in relation to 
countries that are not friendly to us, I 
never intended that we should do some- 
thing that would be adverse to countries 
that are friendly to us. And, I call the 
attention of the committee to the fact 
that in any extension of Public Law 480 
the matter should receive very careful 
consideration, because I do not like to 
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see the people of Canada, who have been 
friends of ours for decades and decades, 
becoming unfriendly toward us as a re- 
sult of the manner in which Public Law 
480 is operating, or the people of other 
friendly countries. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield, 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that when this matter was 
being considered by our committee I 
asked the question if anyone had re- 
ceived any complaint from any business- 
man indicating that any of these trans- 
actions had interfered with normal 
trade and commerce, and we did not 
get any information indicating that that 
was true. I understand that at the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
meeting in Rome there was a discus- 
sion about the operation of Public Law 
480, and no serious complaint was made 
by any business man or any government 
in regard to the operation of this pro- 
gram. We have had barter transac- 
tions amounting to about a billion dol- 
lars, trading in surplus commodities for 
strategic materials, and that is a pro- 
gram I should like to see resumed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust that the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
will seriously consider bringing Public 
Law 480, the Surplus Agricultural Dis- 
posal Act, to the floor of the House 
without further delay. 

As one of the authors of this bill in 
1954, I visualized that we would run into 
some problems as this law was renewed 
from time to time. 

However, I have been quite close to 
those who have been negotiating these 
contracts in the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. They have pointed out to me 
as recently as 30 days ago the impor- 
tance of getting the transfer of these 
commodities from Commodity Credit 
Corporation into the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 480. They are ready now in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and in the 
State Department to negotiate further 
contracts for the sale overseas of a con- 
siderable amount of agricultural prod- 
uce. They are unable to move until 
this law is passed and they have the 
proper authority with which to nego- 
tiate. 

If the chairman believes that the 
House version is preferable to the one 
passed by the Senate, then by all means 
bring it to the floor immediately and let 
us pass it. It could then go to confer- 
ence, for I am sure that the differences 
between the House and Senate could be 
ironed out within a short time. 

I do believe that time is the essence 
of success in this program. There are 
several countries waiting now to execute 
contracts. The sooner this can be done 
the better it will be not only for the 
country seeking the produce but also for 
the markets in this country. 
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‘This program has helped stabilize ag- 
ricultural prices in the United States. 
The removal of some of our surplus 
would have a beneficial effect upon prices 
in the market places within the United 
States. 

For all of these reasons I urge the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture to move with the greatest 
speed in getting this bill before the 
House. The bill is approved by everyone. 
Insofar as I know there will not be six 
votes against the bill. 

This has been an eminently successful 
program and throughout the years was 
shown to be in the public interest. 
There is no reason I can think of why 
we should not vote upon the bill within 
the next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reply to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, on page 
12111 of the Recorp of June 24, in the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], he quotes the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in which he says in 
part: 

Title I of Public Law 480, however, and 
the barter provisions of title III, cause us 
serious foreign-relations problems with vir- 
tually all other exporters of any of the agri- 
cultural products included in title I 
agreements, 


In carrying out this law we have a 
purpose and it seems to me in executing 
it we should not do so in a manner as to 
bring unfavorable feeling toward our 
country on the part of other countries 
that are friendly to us, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that I wholeheartedly 
agree with that attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
TEWES]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, what is 
happening here has important signifi- 
cance, beyond the extension of the school 
milk program. There are many of us on 
the Agriculture committee who believe 
sincerely and conscientiously, that the 
policy of omnibus legislation—of lump- 
ing together all types of commodities on 
the theory that what you want for your 
commodity and what I want for my 
commodity can be passed in Congress 
if they are all put together—is an out- 
dated method of legislating. We believe 
that any single commodity which has a 
justifiable cause can come before the 
Congress and obtain what is needed for 
that commodity. We believe that our 
constituents don’t want us to forsake 
our better judgment on all the com- 
modities in order to secure passage of 
that which will benefit us. We have, 
therefore, opposed omnibus legislation 
in committee and we have opposed here 
on the floor of the House. 

This unanimous consent request to- 
day is a clear-cut indication that our 
view is right. Here is legislation which 
is so unopposed that it is being brought 
to the floor under suspension of the 
rules. What justification has there been 
for delaying it these past few months? 
The only justification is its use as pres- 
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sure to force support of legislation per- 
taining to other commodities. I say 
again that this principle of omnibus 
legislation is not doing the farmer any 
good. When legitimate farm legislation 
is combined with some which is ques- 
tionable as was done last week there is 
an unfortunate impression that all the 
legislation is not deserving and is really 
a form of logrolling. This is a dis- 
service to the farmer. 

The school milk program had no 
place in the so-called omnibus agricul- 
ture bill in the first place. Neither did 
Public Law 480. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee has not benefited the farmer by 
delaying the reenactment of these im- 
portant programs. Congress is correct- 
ing part of the mistake by extending 
the school milk program today. I urge 
that we move equally rapidly now on 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr, Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill S. 3342 which passed 
the Senate on March 3. This school milk 
program can stand on its own feet and 
has great support throughout the United 
States. This bill, although passed by the 
Senate on March 3, 1958, was not report- 
ed to the floor of the House for action 
until today. Since the authority for this 
program expires at midnight tonight, it 
is most important that this legislation be 
sent to the President for his signature 
today. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
given as its excuse for not reporting this 
bill out for action earlier, the fact that it 
would and did include the extension of 
the school milk program in the omnibus 
farm bill. Including the school milk 
program in the omnibus farm bill neces- 
sarily meant that the program would be 
stopped in thousands of summer camps, 
day camps and child-care centers during 
this summer vacation period. I objected 
to considering the omnibus farm bill be- 
fore the special school milk bill was ex- 
tended. Only through defeating the rule 
on June 26, 1958, were we able to force 
action on the extension of this school 
milk program today, 

The special milk program legislation 
was develop during my first term of of- 
fice by the 83d Congress as part of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954. In 1956, as a 
member of the Dairy Subcommittee, I 
participated in the action to continue 
the original program for another 2 years 
and to extend it to camps and other 
child-care institutions. I am one of the 
sponsors of this legislation calling for 
another extension of this fine program. 
I strongly support such an extension. 

I believe the results of the special milk 
program have already exceeded our ex- 
pectations—and the program is still 
growing. Over 70,000 schools and insti- 
tutions are now participating, with ex- 
cellent results in obtaining increased 
consumption. Schools are achieving 
these increases in a number of ways. 
They are making milk a “best buy” for 
children through a reduced price policy. 
Many are offering children a chance to 
buy milk at recess periods as well as at 
lunchtime. In some areas, children can 
buy milk in one-third quart containers 
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instead of the usual half-pint sizes. The 
larger container is especially popular 
among high school boys. 

The special milk program is demon- 
strating that children will drink more 
milk at school, if it is readily available 
and if it is reasonably priced. As a re- 
sult, we are increasing markets for fluid 
milk. It also means that we are helping 
our young people to consume the amount 
of milk they need for sound health and 
sturdy development. 

Wisconsin was the first State to sign 
an agreement with the Department of 
Agriculture for the operation of the spe- 
cial milk program back in the fall of 
1954. The Lodi School District in Wis- 
consin was the first school system to ac- 
tually participate in the program. 

Remarkable progress was made in a 3- 
year period. Last year, over 3,700 Wis- 
consin schools were participating in the 
special milk program. Milk is now avail- 
able to about 95 percent of the children 
enrolled in public schools in Wisconsin, 
and an ever-increasing number of pri- 
vate schools are entering the program as 
a result of the combined operations of 
the school lunch and special milk pro- 
grams. In the past 3 years, milk con- 
sumption under the school lunch and 
special milk programs almost doubled in 
Wisconsin schools, increasing from about 
40 million half-pints in 1955 to about 76 
million half-pints in 1957. Under the 
special milk program alone, milk con- 
sumption in Wisconsin schools increased 
from 21 million half-pints in 1955 to over 
53 million half-pints in 1957. And we 
improved upon that record this past 
school year. Nationwide, as operating 
experience has been gained, the program 
has been simplified for school officials. 
Each school is able to try to increase milk 
consumption in the way best suited to the 
local situation. Recordkeeping require- 
ments for schools appear to be at a mini- 
mum. The reimbursement method 
guarantees the school against financial 
losses when it sells milk to children at 
below cost. All of these things are im- 
portant to a busy school administrator. 
If additional simplifications are possible, 
I hope they will be made. 

Unless the special milk program is con- 
tinued, I believe there will be a substan- 
tial reduction in milk consumption in 
Wisconsin schools, as well as in other 
schools throughout the country. This, 
in turn, would result in a larger expendi- 
ture by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the purchase of surplus manu- 
factured dairy products under the price 
support program. I do not believe any- 
one of us wants either one of these things 
to happen. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge every Member of 
the House to vote for the extension of 
this important, worthwhile program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, in view of 
what he said earlier, that since there is 
an honest difference of opinion in his 
mind between the Senate bill and his 
own views on Public Law 480, whether 
he expects within a matter of, say, the 
next couple of days, that his committee 
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will report out an extension of Public 
Law 480, so that we can get it to the 
floor of the House, pass it, send it over 
to the Senate, and then to conference, in 
order that we may have some expedi- 
tious handling of this badly needed leg- 
islation? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to bringing a bill out as expe- 
ditiously as possible. But I should like 
to observe that our committee worked to 
bring out a farm bill. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin, who has just addressed 
the House and complained about the bill, 
helped to prepare the dairy section. We 
accepted his handiwork. Then he came 
to the floor, after having prepared that 
section of the bill and having voted for 
it in the subcommittee, and denounced 
the bill. We handled the milk section 
of the bill in exactly the same manner 
that we handled the corn and feed 
grains section, the wheat section, the 
wool section, the cotton and the rice 
sections. The gentleman knows that 
our committee, for more than 5 months, 
had agreed to bring out an omnibus bill. 

The bill had its origin among farmers 
themselves. Working through a National 
Conference of Commodity Organizations, 
representatives of the various crops cast 
aside the prevailing divisive propaganda 
and influences and came together in a 
unified effort to work out their individual 
commodity problems and to understand 
the problems of the producers of other 
crops. The committee and its commod- 
ity subcommittees, beginning in January, 
held 120 sessions in the preparation of 
this legislation. We took 4,000 pages of 
testimony, amounting to almost 1 million 
words, hearing everyone who had a sug- 
gestion for improvement in the condi- 
tions of agriculture. 

We went at the job in a thoroughly 
nonpartisan, or bipartisan,manner. The 
bill, as introduced in the House, was the 
joint and cooperative effort of Democrats 
and Republicans. But Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson took a look at it and called it a 
political hodgepodge. He cracked his 
whip and the interests of agriculture im- 
mediately became submerged in partisan 
politics. 

It still is beyond belief to me that a 
majority of this body refused to let the 
bill be presented for any consideration 
whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that this 
great body intends to set agriculture 
adrift in the economic stream, alone, 
without power to produce and price itself 
into a fair relationship with other great 
segments of our free-enterprise society. 
I believe this body ultimately will feel 
remorse for the events here last Thurs- 
day and will seek to right the wrong 
done to the farmers of America. 

Mr. ARENDS. In view of the fact 
that we are making much of what hap- 
pened the other day when we had the 
omnibus bill up, let me say that we are 
today doing something constructive in 
quick passage of the school milk pro- 
gram. Let us handle Public Law 480 the 
same way. 

Mr. COOLEY. You could have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the bill last week 
and sent it to the Senate. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
passage of the bill S. 3342—the special 
school milk program—which is due to 
expire at midnight tonight. By passing 
this bill today and sending it to the 
President for his signature, we can in- 
sure continuation of this vitally import- 
ant program which distributes milk to 
more than 2,000 summer camps, chil- 
dren’s centers, and recreational areas, 
and to more than 1 million children in 
every State of the Union. 

I believe everyone in this Chamber is 
in favor of this bill—both the Members 
who voted against consideration of the 
omnibus farm bill last Thursday, and 
those who, as I did, supported the rule 
to allow the bill to be considered on the 
floor. 

Another essential agricultural program 
is due to expire at midnight tonight. 

This is Public Law 480. It is of the 
utmost importance that we take prompt 
action here today to extend this law, be- 
cause farmers—and the millions of 
Americans who depend directly and in- 
directly on a sound farm economy—vwill 
be the losers as a result of this delay. 

If we neglect to export our surplus 
commodities under a program such as 
Public Law 480, we will be confronted 
with a resultant buildup in storage and 
accompanying lower allotments and 
lower price supports in 1959. 

It is true that $25 million in authori- 
zation funds are remaining in this pro- 
gram as of this date, but the fact is that 
after midnight these funds cannot be 
used to promote sales for foreign curren- 
cies or the barter program. 

I feel I don’t have to stress here the 
importance of Public Law 480. More 
than a billion dollars was expended last 
year in the disposal of such surpluses as 
dairy products, wheat, cotton, feed grains 
and oil crops. Needless to say, this pro- 
gram is of utmost importance to the 
farmers of my District—and each day we 
delay the extension of this program our 
farm economy and the entire farm pro- 
gram will suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, this will be a sad day for 
farmers of the Midwest and the entire 
Nation if the House will not take action 
to extend this much-needed program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to see the prompt action being taken in 
passing bill S. 3342 at this time. Time 
is of the essence. It is part of the emer- 
gency legislation I asked to be divorced 
from the omnibus farm bill the other 
day. The bill provides for the distri- 
bution of milk to schoolchildren, to vet- 
erans, and to hospitals. I also hope the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will take the same expeditious ac- 
tion relative to the extension of Public 
Law 480. I suggest to our chairman that 
we report out our own version of Public 
Law 480 without delay, Since there 
seems to be some disagreement between 
the chairman of the committee and the 
majority leader as to the barter section, 
it looks to me as if something will have 
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to be done to iron out such differences 
on the floor of the House. In any event, 
I do hope the committee will report out 
Public Law 480 or accept the Senate 
version of the legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. The State Department 
has categorically and without reserva- 
tion recommended the extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480. The members of our com- 
mittee have received no complaints 
about the operation of this program. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I may say to the chair- 
man that the barter provision in our bill 
is controversial and opposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the section. The Depart- 
ment seems to think there is something 
mandatory about it. It is not manda- 
tory. The Secretary is given broad dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. HOEVEN. With the extension of 
Public Law 480 presented to the House 
as expeditiously as possible, we can iron 
out our differences and get something 
enacted into law without any further 
delay. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask a question of the chairman. 
I see that in putting the school milk pro- 
gram in as separate legislation, you are 
continuing a program that has been 
found by the House to be satisfactory 
in times past, but I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee relative to 
the report, “The primary purpose of the 
program is improved nutrition for 
schoolchildren.” Is the primary pur- 
pose of this legislation to dispose of the 
surplus stocks or provide food for our 
schoolchildren? 

Mr. COOLEY. The primary purpose 
was to dispose of surplus material. The 
real purpose of course has been accom- 
plished, as the gentleman has indicated, 
to improve the diet of many thousands 
of schoolchildren. 

Mr. ALGER. I wanted to observe at 
this time, since time is so short, that if 
any of us were to oppose this legislation 
it might simply be because we question 
whether it is the media of Federal Gov- 
ernment to distribute milk or other 
foods. This is not to say it is not good 
for schoolchildren to have milk, but 
rather that the local government or 
school boards should do it rather than 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again I have asked that Public Law 480 
be voted out by our Committee and ex- 
tended, and the gentleman knows that 
that has been my position all along. 

Mr, COOLEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. He has frankly and forthrightly 
stated his position. 

Mr. HILL. That is all. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows, 
however, that when he proposed to take 
the Public Law 480 section out of the 
bill in committee that his own colleagues 
on the Republican side objected and in- 
sisted that an omnibus bill should be re- 
ported. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman also stated 
he was in favor of bringing out 480 and 
passing it in plenty of time so that we 
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can have it in force and effect without 
its expiring. 

Mr. TEWES. If I understood the 
chairman correctly, the chairman of the 
committee reported me as having sup- 
ported this legislation in committee and 
then having turned on it here on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr, COOLEY. I said in the subcom- 
mittee the gentleman approved of it. 

Mr. TEWES. I supported the dairy 
provisions in the subcommittee and when 
it came out I said, and the chairman will 
specifically remember I asked nobody to 
support this bill simply because the dairy 
provisions were in it, if they could not 
support the bill in good conscience and 
I did not want to do it in an effort to 
get all the commodities through. 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct and he voted against it in 
the full committee, and he voted against 
it when he voted against the rule. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all those who spoke 
on the pending bill may extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to those Members who came into 
the Chamber late that we are consid- 
ering the school milk bill and not Public 
Law 480. I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for the expeditious reporting of the 
school milk bill, and particularly my 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son] for his untiring efforts on behalf 
of this measure and of the dairy legis- 
lation in general. 

I wholeheartedly favor the extension 
of the school milk program. This is a 
very constructive undertaking, and mer- 
its our full support. I hope that the bill 
before us, S. 3342, will be enacted with- 
out delay. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to express the hope that the Committee 
on Agriculture will promptly report leg- 
islation extending the Public Law 480 
program which is expiring today. This, 
too, is a very important program, and 
one which should not be allowed to ex- 
pire. I have a few comments to make 
on this latter subject. 

First, I want to commend the major- 
ity leader for bringing before the House 
the perplexing problem arising out of 
the dumping of agricultural surpluses. 

This is a very complex and delicate 
issue, and one which has caused consid- 
erable tension among our friends 
abroad. Aggressive, indiscriminate, 
large-scale disposal of surplus farm 
commodities on grant or barter basis 
can greatly disrupt normal operation of 
world commodity markets, deprive some 
countries of their markets, and lead to 
serious repercussions. This is an issue 
-which must be thought out carefully and 
thoroughly, so that our action will not 
generate ill feelings abroad, burden our 
allies with new difficulties, and evoke 
reprisals. 
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Secondly, I am deeply disturbed and 
concerned about the extent to which the 
Committee on Agriculture, in drafting 
legislation to extend the Public Law 480 
program, has projected itself into the 
field of foreign policy—a field which lies 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

I fully realize that it is entirely within 
the province of the Committee on Agri- 
culture to determine the amount of sur- 
plus farm commodities to be disposed of 
under this program. At the same time, 
I firmly believe that the disbursal of for- 
eign currencies, generated by the pro- 
gram, must remain under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The utilization of such foreign curren- 
cies involves issues of foreign policy. 
With due respect to the Committee on 
Agriculture, I do not believe that it is 
proper for that committee to authorize 
the disbursal of foreign currencies for the 
construction of Government buildings, 
for United States participation in trade 
fairs and exchange programs, or for the 
financing of research in foreign publica- 
tions of scientific and technical nature. 
Such programs involve foreign-policy 
decisions, which have been reserved for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

As a minimum, I believe that such de- 
cisions should have been considered 
jointly by the Committee on Agriculture 
and the Committtee on Foreign Affairs. 
In this regard, I am pleased that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture has indicated that he rec- 
ognizes that foreign-policy determina- 
tions are involved here, and that joint 
consultation between the two committees 
was in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. As chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture I would like 
to say to my friend, I am delighted and 
I am sure all the members of the com- 
mittee would be delighted to have the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs collaborate with us in drafting 
future programs dealing with surplus 
commodities and export markets. But, I 
do not believe that any committee could 
more appropriately be designated as the 
committee to handle this particular 
problem than the Committee on Agri- 
culture because we are primarily dealing 
with surplus agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I agree with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to this extent: As I 
stated previously, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture should determine the amount 
of agricultural surplus commodities 
which should be put up for sale, barter, 
or grants under the Public Law 480 
program, That decision is entirely with- 
in the province of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Once these quantitative limits are es- 
tablished, however, the actual utilization 
of foreign currencies accruing under the 
program should and must remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

There is no question in my mind, but 
that the utilization of funds accruing to 
the United States under Public Law 480, 
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or under any other-program in this cate- 
gory, involves issues of foreign policy— 
issues which are handled by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

For the present, our primary concern 
is with the extension of Public Law 480 
which is expiring today. I believe that 
a simple resolution, of the type approved 
by the other body, would provide the 
most expeditious way of assuring unin- 
terrupted continuation of this construc- 
tive and important program. I want to 
urge the chairman and the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture to report 
such a resolution without delay. 

After the program is extended, there 
will be ample time for the appropriate 
committees to carefully consider various 
issues relating to the utilization of for- 
eign currencies accruing under the pro- 


gram, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Poacr]. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
being told that we are now endeavoring 
to pass agricultural legislation for the 
farmer. Mr. Speaker, this sudden con- 
cern on the Republican side of the aisle 
is not “for the farmer”. This legislation, 
presently before us is a school milk pro- 
gram, and it is a meritorious piece of 
legislation on its own merits, but it has 
very little to do with the income of 
farmers. It does a good job for the 
school children throughout the Nation. 
It is primarily a bill for the benefit of 
school children—not farmers. I must 
respectfully disagree with my beloved 
chairman when he told the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER], that solving the 
problems of agriculture is the “primary” 
purpose of this school milk program. 
The school milk program has, as I see it, 
the primary purpose of taking care of 
schoolchildren. Our chairman correct- 
ly stated that the care of school- 
children is the “real” purpose of 
the program. That is the reason we 
have this bill here today. That is the 
reason we are voting for it today rather 
than letting it wait. Only 21 members 
on the Republican side voted to even 
consider the farmer’s problems, This 
bill is not to take care of the farmers. It 
does not help the farmers as such. It 
does not increase farm income one dime. 
It does help the school children. About 
87 percent of all school children are in 
town. This is a city program. It is a 
consumer program. It is a bill to help 
school children and their parents. 

We have heard a great deal about 
Public Law 480 this morning, but this 
does not have a thing in the world to do 
with that particular problem. Neither 
does Public Law 480 have anything to do 
with the price farmers get for their 
products. The farmer has already re- 
ceived his money before the farm com- 
modity becomes subject to sale under 
Public Law 480. The fact that this pro- 
gram provides an outlet for the com- 
modities Mr. Benson has in stock in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not mean that the farmer, as a producer, 
gets any help whatsoever. 

Of course, Public Law 480 involves the 
welfare of farmers as American citizens, 
and I am for ib.. I was one of the orig- 
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inal authors of Public Law 480, and I 
think it has done good. I think that it 
has helped our Government to avoid 
some losses which it would have other- 
wise sustained. I expect to support its 
continuation, but I would not try to fool 
the farmer by claiming that I am sup- 
porting this as a program for producers. 

In any event, the renewal of this bill 
needs a lot of study. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin just pointed out that it 
would be well if we could have an oppor- 
tunity to hear from the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. As our 
chairman has stated, and I as chairman 
of the subcommittee, I would like to state 
that we will welcome them before our 
committee at any time to present their 
views. We will be glad to hear from 
them. This is an agricultural problem 
and properly comes before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, because it bails out 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It does not 
bail out the farmers. It bails out the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

What happens? When a farmer has 
sold his wheat to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, when he has sold his dried 
milk, or cotton, or any other product, as 
a farmer, he is no more interested in 
what happens to those commodities than 
any other citizen of the United States. 
He has had his support. He has had the 
benefit of the only assistance that the 
Government gives him as a farmer, and 
from there on he is affected only as a 
taxpayer and as a citizen the same as 
all others. But the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is affected because his disposal 
program looks much better under Public 
Law 480 than it ever did before. His 
account looks better because he is able 
to set up these sales for foreign currency 
as credits. That is why this great rush 
to take care of Public Law 480 by many 
of the very Members who just a couple 
of days ago voted against even consider- 
ing any assistance to farmers as farmers. 
All this sudden concern could not be for 
farmers as producers, because there is 
not a farmer in America who can tell 
whether 480 is in effect or not as far as 
his income is concerned. 

All of this great concern shown here 
today, which was not exhibited here last 
Thursday, all of this concern today is 
not about the welfare of the man who 
produces on the farm, It is about the 
welfare of somebody down here in the 
Secretary’s office—in the Department of 
Agriculture. Can anyone now doubt that 
there are Members of this House who 
are more concerned in bailing out the 
Secretary of Agriculture than they are in 
protecting the producers of agricultural 
products? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to compli- 
ment the gentleman and to associate 
myself with his statement. I urge the 
extension of this bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if this discussion about 
Public Law 480 does not prove again what 
a tragic mistake the House made last 
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week when they would not permit us to 
get up here and talk but for a few min- 
utes about the $2 billion in foreign cur- 
rencies in title I in Public Law 480. 

Does that not indicate what a tragic 
error we made in denying the American 
farmer his day in court? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course it does. Last 
week the very Members who are now so 
anxious to protect the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s disposal record could not take 
time to even consider the disposal prob- 
lems of individual producers. They 
voted and spoke against even any con- 
sideration of this program last week. 
Do we have more time now than we had 
then? Did this House not adjourn over 
the weekend? Can it be that our Repub- 
lican friends were more interested in a 
Saturday of that great Republican pas- 
time on the links than they were in the 
plight of the farmer—or was it simply 
that some of them want to attend a 
political convention in Indiana as the 
former Republican leader stated last 
Thursday? Or was it that they just 
do not care about farm income? 

It is not for me an answer except to 
point out that 21 of our Republican 
friends, almost to a man, from great farm 
districts did vote to give our farmers a 
hearing. Those 21 I salute as statesmen 
more interested in agriculture than in 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Texas will come in with the other 21 
good and faithful Members and vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. I will, and I want to 
yield to one of them right now. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly. You voted 
to give the farmers time to be heard and 
I must find time to yield to you. 

Mr. JENSEN. Allright. 

Now, then, I must say that Public Law 
480 helps the farmers. The gentleman 
does not mean to say it does not. 

I have been for Mr. Benson on many 
occasions, but I believe the gentleman 
meant to make a good Democratic speech, 
I believe the gentleman is playing poli- 
tics, and that does not become the gentle- 
man, The gentleman who was kind 
enough to yield to me is, in my opinion, 
one of the really great statesmen of this 
Congress, and I am surprised to hear him 
make a political speech ‘on the floor of 
the House, really, I am. 

Mr. POAGE. There have been a good 
many political speeches made here and 
if this is political then it is in keeping 
with many speeches that have been made 
here recently, but I have not had time to 
consider the political aspects. I always 
felt that the best politics consisted in 
taking care of the needs of the people. 
Maybe it was not good politics for those 
Members who voted against any consid- 
eration of the price problems of the pro- 
ducers to so vote. 

Maybe no one has thought of politics 
when he urged that we now take time 
to pass the Secretary’s disposal program, 
but surely this haste is not dictated by 
emergency which may be created by a 
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temporary lapse in this program. It has 
never heretofore been renewed until up 
in August. 

But I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that within the last 10 days the 
Secretary of Agriculture officially notified 
our committee that he had $200 million 
of commodities yet available to use under 
Public Law 480 for which he can find no 
taker. If he can find any nation which 
today wants to buy these commodities he 
can sell $200 million worth. He does 
not have to wait until tomorrow; he has 
got $200 million worth of commodities on 
hand to trade on today—without any re- 
newal. How many individual farmers 
have $200 with which to feed their fami- 
lies—yet this House could not take time 
to even discuss the problems of these in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. No. The gentleman 
from Illinois did not have any time for 
farm producers Thursday, and I have not 
any time to yield now. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COAD. I wish to state that I favor 
and urge action on the school milk pro- 
gram and also Public Law 480. These 
are both important to the farmer and 
the consumer and have proven bene- 
ficial. I am offering a bill today to ex- 
tend Public Law 480 and will have more 
to say on that a little later today. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I hope we 
adopt this milk program. It is in the 
interest of the school children. A lot of 
city people need it. I am for the city 
people too, I am for helping them out, 
even for helping pay their kids’ school 
lunch bill, I am for this city bill, even 
though a few of our city friends could 
not see their way clear to consider a 
farm bill. Of course, many of the Demo- 
cratic Members have always been inter- 
ested in farmers and so voted. Anyway, 
my support of this school milk bill is not 
dependent on how anyone else has voted 
or is going to vote. I am for it because 
I think that it is helpful for many of our 
people. I just do not want to let anyone 
think that this is a farm relief bill. 

I am even for the bill to bail out the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Let us bring 
that bill up in due course and consider 
it in due course. I am glad to consider 
it and have studied it seriously but Iam 
not going to be stampeded into ill-con- 
sidered action when the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has $200 million of commodi- 
ties on hand now. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, economic 
and political considerations aside, I must 
heartily approve inclusion of this bill. 

I know of no legislation carrying a 
comparable Federal appropriation that 
has, and will, continue to promote the 
universal use of our Nation’s mast valu- 
able natural foods. 

The special school milk programs con- 
tribute to the needs of children during 
their physical development periods and 
helps materially in the building of strong 
bodies, enabling them the better to with- 
stand the stresses and strains of later 
life. 
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Better nourishment in early life will 
tend to reduce the occurrence of physical 
and mental derelicts that become the re- 
sponsibility of organized society. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to announce to the membership of this 
House that I have today dropped a bill 
in the hopper which, if enacted, will ex- 
tend Public Law 480. As we are all 
aware, this extension was included in the 
omnibus farm bill which was defeated on 
the rule last week. 

Now there are those here today who 
are considerably exercised about whether 
Public Law 480 is to be passed again. I 
am certain in my own mind after having 
visited with many Members about this 
that there is no opposition to this meas- 
ure and that it will be passed and the law 
extended. 

Mr. Speaker, Public Law 480 has 
proven to be a useful weapon both for 
disposing of our agricultural surpluses 
and for making good use of the com- 
modities. We have contributed to the 
welfare not only of our farmers but also 
of many of the world’s people in this 
program. 

However, I am also reminded that on 
a recent trip to Spain the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, 
turned down making sales of cotton to 
that country on the reasoning that to 
dispose of the amount of cotton called 
for would have raised the price-support 
figure for the cotton farmers. How many 
sales of corn and other commodities we 
have lost out on for the same reason I do 
not know. It is going to make little dif- 
ference whether we pass this bill or not 
if the Secretary is going to refuse to dis- 
pose of the surplus commodities. In fact, 
we have been told here today that the 
Secretary, right now, has over $200 mil- 
lion worth of surplus stocks of corn, 
wheat, and other agricultural products 
remaining to be traded or bartered under 
the authority of the present program. 

We know that there are big crops to be 
harvested this year and it is vital that 
Public Law 480 be continued. My bill 
would continue the Trade Development 
and Assistance Act for another year and 
would broaden the Secretary's authority 
to move our surpluses under this pro- 


gram. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair, two-thirds had voted to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
isnot present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify absent Members, and the Clerk 


will call the roll, 


The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 328, nays 1, not voting 101, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 


Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich, 


Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 


Byrd 

Byrne, Tl, 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 

Coffin 
Collier 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 


[Roll No. 112] 
YEAS—328 


Hardy 
Harrison, Nebr. 


Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Horan 


Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 


Hyde 
Ikard 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Keating 
Kee 


Kilday 
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McGovern 


McVey 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott, N.C, 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
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Spence Uilman: Wier 
Springer Utt Wigglesworth 
Stauffer Vanik.. Williams, Miss. 
Sullivan Van Pelt Willis 
Teague, Calif. Van Zandt Wilson, Ind. 
Teague, Tex. Vinson Winstead 
Tewes Vorys Withrow 
Thomas Walter Wolverton 
Thompson, La. Watts Wright 
Thompson, N. J.Weaver Yates 
Thompson, Tex. Westland Young 
Thomson, Wyo. Wharton Younger 
Tollefson Whitener Zablocki 
Tuck Whitten 
Udall Widnaill 
NAYS—1 
Alger 
NOT VOTING—101 

Abbitt Gary Montoya 
Addonizio Gavin Moore 
Andersen, Glenn Morris 

H. Carl Gordon Morrison 
Anfuso Gwinn Multer 
Baker agen O’Brien, N, Y. 
Barden Halleck O'Neill 
Bass, N, H. Harris Osmers 
Bass, Tenn, Healey Porter 
Becker Hillings Powell 
Bentley Holtzman Radwan 
Brooks, La. James ins 
Brownson Jenkins Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buckley Jennings vers 
Burdick Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Colmer Kearns Robison, N; Y. 
Coudert Kelly, N. Y. Rooney 
Cramer Keo Shelley 
Delaney Kilburn Shuford 
Dellay Kirwan Sieminsk! 
Derounian Kluczynski Simpson, Pa, 
Dies Latham Staggers 
Di Lennon Steed 
Dollinger McCarthy Taber 
Dorn, N. Y. Macdonald Talle 
Dwyer Mack, Wash. Taylor 
Eberharter Madden Teller 
Edmondson Magnuson Thorn! 
Fallon Mason Trimble 
Farbstein May Vursell 
Fogarty Metcalf Wainwright 
Fountain Miller, Calif. Williams, N. Y. 
Fulton Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Calif, 
Garmatz Miller, N. Y. Zelenko 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Glenn. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Hillings. 


Kluczynski with Mr. Taber. 

Staggers with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Coudert. 
Addonizio with Mr, Miller of Nebraska. 
Trimble with Mr. Dorn of New York. 
Thornberry with Mr. Baker. 

Zelenko with Mr. Kilburn. 

Morrison with Mr. Wilson of California. 
O'Neill with Mr. Osmers. 

Multer with Mr. Mason. 

Fogarty with Mr. Brownson. 

Fountain with Mr. Fulton. 

Garmatz with Mr, Derounian. 

Fallon with Mr. Gavin. 

Rains with Mr. Bass of New Hampshire. 
Rooney with Mr. Kearns. 

Farbstein with Mr. Robison of New 


nSRERRRSRRERRERREE! 


. Teller with Mr. Vursell. 
. Abbitt with Mr. Talle. 
Holtzman with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
. Healey with Mr. Moore, 
. Shelley with Mr. May. 
. McCarthy with Mr. H. Carl Andersen, 
. Macdonald with Mr. Becker, 
. Miller of California with Mr. Kearney. 
. Metcalf with Mr. Wainwright. 
. Dellay with Mr. Cramer. 
Montoya with Mr. Williams of New 
York. 
Mrs, Kelly with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr, Jennings with Mr. James, 
Mr, Steed with Mr, Gwinn. 
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Mr. Buckley with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Mack of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. McDonough, 

Mr. Gary with Mrs. Dwyer. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time solely because I was the lone dis- 
senting vote on the preceding vote on 
the school lunch program. I want to 
make it clear to my colleagues that I 
recognize the need to dispose of these 
surpluses, and I am wholeheartedly for 
schoolchildren drinking milk, but I am 
also wholeheartedly opposed to Uncle 
Sam being the giveaway middle man for 
American food, clothing, or other neces- 
sities of life. This is not the role of 
Federal Government. 

By this vote, too, I am protesting the 
confusion of Congress’ intent. Origi- 
nally this school milk program was to 
dispose of surpluses. Now it is contended 
in the bill itself “An act to continue the 
special milk program for children in the 
interest of improved nutrition in 
fostering the consumption of fluid milk 
in the schools. This sounds like a busi- 
ness ad for dairy products. I, too, be- 
lieve in children drinking milk. I do 
not believe it to be the role of Federal 
Government to be the distributing agent 
for milk. Our Constitution does not so 
empower the Federal Government to 
use the taxpayers’ money. Food sur- 
pluses were a wartime emergency, the 
result of bonuses offered farmers to pro- 
duce. They overproduced, more than 
meeting the challenge, and so we had 
to dispose of the surpluses. Earlier I 
asked the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, “Is the primary purpose of 
this legislation to dispose of the sur- 
plus stocks or provide food for our chil- 
dren.” His answer, “The primary pur- 
pose was to dispose of surplus material.” 
This is a clear statement contradicting 
the bill and committee report which says 
“the primary purpose of the program is 
improved nutrition for schoolchildren.” 
Then the chairman went on to confuse 
his answer by saying, “The real purpose 
of course, has been accomplished, to im- 
prove the diet of many thousands of 
schoolchildren.” 

No one, not even the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is more interested in the nutri- 
tion of our children, whether school age 
or not. Any food program is a local 
matter, not Federal. Nor should Uncle 
Sam be agent for the dairy industry. 
Therefore, I voted against making this 
milk program permanent legislation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill just passed, S. 3342, to extend the 
special school milk program to June 
1961, is a very beneficial program to pro- 
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vide added nutritional value to our 
schoolchildren’s daily diet. 

I have supported this legislation on 
every previous occasion when it came to 
the House for action. I am pleased to 
support it at this time, 

The benefits of this bill are not only 
to our schoolchildren but also to our 
agricultural economy, because it pro- 
vides an excellent means for the in- 
creased use of fluid milk. 

The following statement outlines the 
broad scope and benefits which this pro- 
gram provides. Let me read this state- 
ment as it appears in the committee 
report: 

The special milk program was initially au- 
thorized under the Agricultural Act of 1954 
and provided for the use of $50 million of 
CCC funds for a milk program in schools 
for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
In April 1956, legislation was enacted to ex- 
tend the program through 1958 and to in- 
crease the authorization to $60 million for 
1956 and $75 million for 1957 and 1958. The 
program was also extended to include all 
nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, 
settlement houses, summer camps, and simi- 
lar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care 
and training of underprivileged children. 
Subsequent legislation, in July 1956, removed 
the reference to underprivileged children. 
The primary objective of the program is to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children of school age and, thereby, help 
to reduce the movement of manufactured 
dairy products into CCC inventories. 

Assistance is provided to eligible schools 
and child-care institutions in the form of 
reimbursement payments, for milk con- 
sumed by the children. Methods of en- 
couraging increased milk consumption are 
determined by those who know most about 
the opportunities—the local school official, 
or the director of the child-care institution, 
These local people decide when and how the 
milk is to be offered to children, and—if 
the milk is sold as a separate item—what 
price is to be charged the children. Then, 
the school or child-care institution applies 
for participation in the program. 

The Department of Agriculture has es- 
tablished the maximum amounts that may 
be paid to any participating school or insti- 
tution, Schools serving type A or B meals 
under the national school lunch program 
may receive up to 4 cents reimbursement 
for each half pint served in excess of first 
half pint in a type A or B lunch. All other 
schools and all child-care institutions may 
receive up to 3 cents reimbursement for each 
half pint of milk served to children, 

If the school or child-care institution of- 
fers milk to children as a separately priced 
item, maximum use of the reimbursement 
payments must be made to reduce the price 
of milk to children. Within the maximum 
rates established by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the amount of reimbursement pro- 
vided will depend upon the cost of milk to 
the school or child-care institution, the pro- 
posed selling price to children, and the cost 
of handling milk within the school or in- 
stitution. In general, it is expected that 
such handling cost will not exceed 1 cent 
per half pint. 

Boarding or institutional schools, summer 
camps, and many child-care institutions 
usually do not offer milk as a separately 
priced item to children. When such schools 
and institutions apply for participation, they 
outline the planned methods and practices 
by which they intend to increase milk con- 
sumption by children. The schools and in- 
stitutions are then reimbursed for the cost 
of the additional milk served to children. 

During the first year of operation a total 
of approximately 450 million half pints of 
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milk were consumed by children in 41,000 
schools at a Federal expenditure of $17.1 
million. The second year of operation there 
were 62,266 schools participating in which 
$45.8 million of Federal funds were expended 
reimbursing the consumption of 1.4 billion 
half pints of milk, This past year (fiscal 
year 1957) children in 171,289 schools and 
child-care institutions consumed about 1.75 
billion half pints at a Federal expenditure 
of $60.5 million. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

June 30, 1958. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on June 
27, 1958, the Clerk received from the Secretary 
of the Senate on Friday, June 27, 1958, the 
following message: 

That the Senate agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12181) en- 
titled “An act to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes.” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States House oj 
Representatives, 


BILL ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on June 27, 1958, ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 12181. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Friday, June 27, 1958, he 
did on that day sign the following en- 
rolled bill of the House: H. R. 12181, “An 
act to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes.” 


SPECIAL LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11424) to 
extend the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend special livestock 
loans, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 4, strike out “(12 U. S. C. 114-8a (c))” 
and insert “(12 U. S. C. 1148a-2 (c)).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VETERANS’ BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill CH. R. 11801) to amend sections 802 
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and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 to increase the burial allowance for 
deceased veterans from $150 to $250. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 802 and 
803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 are 
each amended by striking out “$150” and in- 
serting “$250.” 

Src, 2, The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to deaths oc- 
curring after the date of enactment of this 
act, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill increases the amount that the 
Veterans’ Administration may pay for 
burial allowance for a deceased veteran 
from $150 to $250. Sections 802 and 803 
of Public Law 85-56 presently authorizes 
the $150 sum. 

The benefit is payable only to a vet- 
eran who served during a period of war; 
or who had been discharged in the serv- 
ice with a service-connected disability; 
or who was receiving compensation. 

This benefit was increased by Public 
Law 529 of the 79th Congress in 1946, 
when it was raised from $100 to $150. 
The increase proposed by this bill simply 
reflects the economic factor of life. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
the legislation and estimates that the 
first-year cost will be $14,070,000 and 
that it will rise to the cost of $17,850,000 
in 1963. In addition, the increase in the 
annual cost of Veterans’ Administration 
contract burials is estimated at $1,- 
200,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, one of the re- 
wards of military service is the consola- 
tion that a veteran will not be neglected, 
even in death. 

The custom of providing a burial 
allowance for veterans, while serving a 
practical purpose, is also another mark 
of respect by the Federal Government for 
the men and women who were members 
of the Armed Forces during the emerg- 
ency of war or who had become disabled 
in the line of duty. 

To me this is a token of our continuing 
- gratitude for the sacrifices made by our 
veterans and a reverence for their mem- 
ory from the instant of death on. That 
is why it is paid without regard to 
financial need and as a partial contribu- 
tion toward the burial expenses. 

The Veterans’ Administration, in 
favoring this legislation, correctly points 
out the increased costs of a casket, prep- 
aration of the body, use of rolling stock, 
chapel, slumber room, grave plot, open- 
ing and closing of the grave, and the 
concrete liner or vault that is now re- 
quired in many cemeteries. 

These are strong material arguments 
in support of the bill to increase veter- 
ans’ burial allowances and reflects the 
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increased costs of living which pursue a 
man even to his grave. 

But I like to think of this in a spiritual 
vein; as a symbol of the United States 
Government’s participation, along with 
members of the immediate family, in the 
responsibilities of caring for the last 
needs of a loved one before his remains 
are consigned to the bosom of the earth. 
As partners in a clean burial, by the grace 
of God, for the veterans who served our 
Nation with such devotion. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
recommends the passage of H. R. 11801. 
I am sure that the House will vote for 
this bill as proof of the fact that we shall 
never forget our veterans and our respect 
for them in death as in life. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frvol, 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this bill is to increase from $150 to 
$250 the maximum amount payable by 
the Veterans’ Administration for the 
funeral and burial expenses of our de- 
ceased veterans. 

Under the present law when a veteran 
dies who, first, was a veteran of any 
war; second, had been discharged from 
the service for a service-connected dis- 
ability; or third, was receiving disability 
compensation, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may pay up to $150 to cover the 
funeral and burial expenses of the de- 
ceased veteran. 

This benefit allowance has remained 
at $150 since 1946 although as everyone 
knows all costs have greatly increased in 
the past 12 years. As the result of in- 
creased costs, it is most difficult to secure 
contracts for complete burials within the 
present allowance of $150. As a matter 
of fact, $150 is hardly enough today to 
serve as a downpayment on a decent 
funeral and burial. The present allow- 
ance of $150 has become unrealistic. 

Most of the funeral firms refuse to 
undertake burial contracts because it 
costs them more than the present allow- 
ance. In many cases, the cemetery costs 
now exceed $100, leaving less than $50 
to cover the costs of a casket, prepara- 
tion of the body, use of hearse or com- 
mon carrier, chapel, slumber room and 
services of a clergyman. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York for introducing this excellent piece 
of legislation, which is very much 
needed. We have been waiting to get 
some action with reference to this prob- 
lem for a long time. It deserves the 
support of every Member of Congress. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York for his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the 
present allowance of $150 is most in- 
adequate to provide final burial for a 
deceased veteran, 

By increasing this allowance to $250 
as provided in this bill, we will be a little 
more realistic although $250 could only 
provide a modest burial. 
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If we increase this allowance to $250 
we would be helping to defray part of 
the funeral and burial costs which are 
usually borne by widows, children or 
parents who may have also incurred hos- 
pital and medical expenses during the 
veterans’ last illnesses. 

This is a good, meritorious bill which 
is justified by the present conditions and 
circumstances. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to commend the gentleman for in- 
troducing this legislation. I have had 
many veterans’ families come to me to 
tell me of the hardships they suffer be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the present 
amount allowed to veterans for a decent 
burial. I commend the gentleman and 
wish to tell him I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. FINO. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been favor- 
ably recommended by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the American Legion, the 
AMVETS, the VFW, and other veteran 
organizations. 

I urge your favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF RECORD 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara], such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to correct the Recorp of June 27, 
1958, by transferring my remarks from 
pages 12500 to 12519. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this important piece of legis- 
lation. First, I would like to congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, Mr. 
TEAGUE, and the other members of the 
committee for their work in reporting 
this bill to the floor for action. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no legislation 
more worthy than that before us. There 
are hundreds of veterans dying daily 
and many are not afforded the type of 
burial to which they are deserving. The 
$150 burial allowance at the present is 
wholly inadequate. ‘The increase to $250 
will be of great help to many families 
who have the responsibility of providing 
a decent burial for their loved ones, 

As a former commander of an Amer- 
ican Legion firing squad and haying con- 
ducted over 100 military funerals I know 
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from personal experience that many 
families cannot afford to pay the cost of 
a decent burial on the $150 allowance 
made at the present time. I urge every 
one of my colleagues to support this 
worthy measure. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this legislation. I 
want to commend both the author of 
this bill and the gracious lady from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], for their 
work and the diligence they have al- 
ways shown in the cause of all veterans. 

This legislation is long overdue. 
There should never be any case where 
a respectable burial of one of our hon- 
ored dead could by any stretch of the 
imagination be denied. In the past the 
small allowance for burial expenses of 
our deceased veterans has in many cases 
worked a hardship upon his family. 

All the veterans’ organizations such 
as the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans are in accord that this 
legislation is a real necessity. On many 
occasions I nave been called upon to 
assist the families of our deceased vet- 
erans in their time of need when their 
beloved one is laid to rest. 

This legislation is a last act of grati- 
tude expressed by a grateful country 
for faithful service rendered by her sons 
and daughters who came to her aid 
when her honor and way of life was at 
stake. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fino] 
has so well pointed out, this is long over- 
due legislation. I know of no real ob- 
jection to it. The cost is not excessive. 
It is needed by those who have burials 
of veterans. Therefore I think it should 
be supported. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp today immediately following 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] on the milk bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my previous 
remarks on the school milk bill may 
appear in the Recorp right after the 
vote, and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the bill now 
before us, which is, to a great extent, 
similar in language to a bill I have 
introduced along these lines. 

I would like to advance some reasons 
that some may have not considered to 
justify this legislation. At the present 
time there are approximately 40 million 
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American men and women who have a 
right to be buried in national ceme- 
teries. 

But, following the deaths of many of 
them there will be considerable disap- 
pointment to their families when it is 
realized that there will be no room for 
them in national cemeteries at that 
time, because these cemeteries are rap- 
idly filling up, and for practical reasons 
cannot be expanded. For example, the 
Zachary Taylor Cemetery in Louisville 
will be filled in a couple of years, and it 
is very unlikely that it can be expanded. 

As far as I know, there is no plan to 
establish new cemeteries or to any con- 
siderable extent expand the present 
cemeteries. So, among other reasons for 
the enactment of this legislation it is 
quite important that we provide an in- 
creased allowance so that the veterans 
who have the right under present law 
of being buried in national cemeteries 
can be laid elsewhere in private ceme- 
teries and buried with Government as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill H. R. 11801. I think 
this bill is right and proper. We have 
seen the cost of burials increase mate- 
rially since the rate of $150 was estab- 
lished. 

I believe this bill is very much needed 
in order to provide appropriately for the 
families of those veterans who are in 
need of this assistance. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McVey). 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
lend my support to this measure before 
the House at this time. I think it is a 
very realistic approach to a most prac- 
tical problem. I congratulate the com- 
mittee on its work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield for a consent request 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], one of the very able members 
of the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with close attention to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Rosston] about the shortage of na- 
tional cemetery space. That certainly 
deserves consideration on the part of the 
House in raising the funeral-expense al- 
lowance from $150 to $250 for the burial 


. of a deceased veteran. 


I would like to touch upon a different 
approach which I have seen to the en- 
tire question of burial allowance. In 
1946 to 1950 I was judge of the county 
court of Champaign County. Time and 
again in veterans’ estates the veteran’s 
burial allowance came up for hearing. 
On many occasions it was about the only 
asset of the estate. I think all of us real- 
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ize that it is impossible for us today to 
bury a person with reasonable ceremony 
and dignity for the sum of $150. It sim- 
ply cannot be done. 

I have seen some rather pitiful cases 
in which relatives were scratching 
around at the last minute trying to find 
the excess money over and above $150 
that was needed to properly bury a de- 
ceased veteran. This should not be. Any 
veteran who has served in the Armed 
Forces of the country should be buried 
in a fashion befitting one who has served 
the colors of his country in time of need. 
I am sure that everyone believes we owe 
at least the amount necessary to prop- 
erly inter a deceased veteran. 

For all of these reasons I do believe 
the figure of $150 should be raised to 
$250 as the Government’s part toward 
the burial of any deceased veteran. I 
am sure none of us believes that such 
a figure is excessive and unreasonable 
for the burial of a veteran who has risked 
his life in the service of his country. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Nimrz], who did 
such a remarkable piece of work the other 
day in securing passage of the bill for 
the incorporation of World War I vet- 
erans. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] for her 
kind remarks, and I want to thank her 
for her efforts during this past session 
concerning the passage of H. R. 11077, 
which would grant a Congressional char- 
ter to the Veterans of World War I, Inc. 

Further, I want to compliment the 
gentlewoman for her work upon this par- 
ticular measure which is being consid- 
ered by the House today. Her name is 
synonymous with all legislation concern- 
ing the veterans of this country, and I 
join with my colleagues in compliment- 
ing her and congratulating her upon her 
33d anniversary as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. During all 
those years she has made history by her 
work for and her interest in veterans’ 
legislation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino], the author of this measure, is to 
be complimented upon its introduction 
and for his work, along with the other 
members of the committee, to bring this 
legislation to the floor of the House for 
our consideration. 

Under Public Law 85-56, sections 802 
and 803, the Veterans’ Administration is 
authorized to pay a sum not exceeding 
$150 for the funeral and burial expenses 
of a deceased veteran. The measure be- 
fore us for consideration today would 
increase this amount from $150 to $250. 

This benefit is payable for a veteran 
who served during a period of war or 
who had been discharged from the serv- 
ice with a service-connected disability, 
or who was receiving disability compen- 
sation. The last time this benefit was 
increased was during the 79th Congress, 
when the benefit was raised from $100 
to $150. 

As the author of this measure, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fino], has 
so ably pointed out to the House, the 
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proposed increase from $150 to $250 sim- 
ply refiects the change in the economic 
situation, in that $150 will not pay for 
services in regard to a burial, as it did 
when the amount was increased to its 
present rate by the 79th Congress. If 
we are to provide burial services for a 
veteran of a standard which was thought 
appropriate and necessary at the time of 
the original enactment of this legislation, 
and then as amended, we should ap- 
prove this measure today and increase 
the monetary allowance. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
this legislation. I shall support this leg- 
islation, and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I heartily commend this bill to 
the Members of the House. In the past 
in considering legislation of this type 
the Congress has been very parsimonious 
with the veterans. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
New York, Judge Fıno, introduced the 
bill and handled it for our committee. 
He has rendered wonderfully able assist- 
ance to the committee during the past 6 
years and he has approached this prob- 
lem in a very realistic way. He is a 
great fighter for every cause he feels 
worthy. The veterans and our commit- 
tee are very lucky to have his tireless 
enthusiasm, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the pending measure and to 
compliment its author, the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, Mr. FINO. 
His presentation has been complete and 
I am certain the House will accord 
unanimous approval. 

I rise also, Mr. Speaker, to announce 
to the House a most important anni- 
versary 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] today ob- 
serves the 33d anniversary of her elec- 
tion to the House. No woman in history 
has served in any Parliament or Con- 
gress longer than she. During her in- 
cumbency, she has had a large part in 
writing the legislative history of our 
times and the veterans of our wars hold 
her in affectionate regard because of her 
good works in their behalf. 

Mrs. Rocers was born in Saco, Maine, 
in 1881, according to her biography. 
She was graduated from the Rogers Hall 
School in Lowell, Mass., later Madame 
Julien’s School in Paris, France. In 1917 
she served overseas as a nurse and for 
several subsequent years she did work 
for the disabled as a representative of 
the American Red Cross. Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover appointed 
her as their personal representative in 
the field of veterans care. She was 
elected to Congress on June 30, 1925, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
her husband, the late John Jacob Rogers. 

Wher. Mrs. Rocers is not in the House, 
rhe can generally be found in a vet- 
erans hospital because her concern for 
our fighting men, particularly those dis- 
abled, has been her great dedication in 
life. It is quite understandable, there- 
fore, why she is so interested in the meas- 
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ure before us. And if I were now to 
recall the many veterans bills she has 
sponsored and seen enacted into law, I 
would have to record a long list. 

We of the House know the little lady 
from Massachusetts as a tireless work- 
er, a most effective champion for any 
cause in which she is interested. Itis a 
delight today, her 33d anniversary in this 
body, to observe her looking so well and 
most certainly all of us join in according 
her a hearty salute along with our best 
wishes for continued health and happi- 
ness in her life’s work—doing for others, 
particularly those who have been dis- 
abled in the armed services of our coun- 


try. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 


man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in this tribute to the great gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts who has 
added to the statute books so much con- 
structive legislation and who has al- 
ways taken such an earnest and sincere 
interest in the welfare of the veterans 
of our country. 

If I might make a suggestion to the 
gentleman, there are many who may be 
temporarily absent from the floor who 
might want to join in this tribute. Would 
the gentleman get permission for every- 
one to extend his remarks at this point 
regarding the works and character of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
ROGERS]? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 

leman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey who now has 
the floor in paying tribute to the gentle- 
lady from Massachusetts who has served 
so honorably and so ably in this House 
for 33 years. I have served with the gen- 
tlewoman for that period of time and I 
know she has brought to bear upon her 
work a keen intelligence, a real sweet- 
ness, and geniality and rare ability. I 
wish for her many, many years of good 
fortune and happiness. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to join with my many colleagues in 
paying tribute to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. I have 
served on the Veterans’ Committee with 
her for the last 6 years and have found 
her to be deeply concerned and interest- 
ed in the problems of our veterans. I 
wish her many, many years of happiness 
and good health. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to take this opportunity in 
order to pay honor to a great friend 
of the veterans. In fact, I do not think 
in this entire House our American war 
veteran has a better friend than our 
wonderful and esteemed colleague from 
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Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. I can re- 
call numerous occasions when Mrs. Roc- 
ERS took time out of her busy and long 
workday to visit our veterans’ hospitals 
in order to determine if there was any- 
thing she could do to make the lives of 
our disabled veterans more bearable. 

Mrs. RoceErs is one friend all of us vet- 
erans have, and one upon whom we can 
all depend. As a former member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I can attest 
to the heavy workload Mrs. ROGERS car- 
ries solely for the benefit of our dis- 
abled veterans. 

I am positive all American veterans 
extend their great affection and best 
wishes for many more happy years of 
good health. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
paying tribute to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] upon the 
completion of 33 years of service as a 
Member of Congress, 

She has served with ability and dis- 
tinction as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. Through the years 
she has warmly championed legislation 
that would make life a litéle easier and 
more comfortable for the veterans, who 
defended our country in our hour of 
danger, and their dependents. Humane 
social legislation has always had her 
support. 

She has tirelessly devoted her great 
talents for the service of building more 
jobs for her own district and Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is a great pleasure to see the energy 
and zeal she has displayed in the pres- 
ent session in bringing a recovery from 
the slowness in business. She has par- 
ticularly had an important part in the 
building up of national defense. That 
she may continue for years to ably rep- 
resent her district is the earnest wish 
of all of her colleagues. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to add my views to those who have 
expressed today their commendations 
and felicitations to our colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, on the occasion of her 
33d anniversary in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Others have already spoken of the out- 
standing service rendered by Mrs. ROGERS 
on other committees and I wish to recall 
to my colleagues the fact that Mrs. 
Roscers also served with great distinction 
and ability as one of the senior members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee from 
the 73d Congress, in 1933, through the 
79th Congress, in 1946. Had not Mrs. 
Rocers felt the call for the great service 
she has given as member and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and had she remained on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, she would have 
had the distinction of also being chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Her varied and diverse experience in 
this House on a number of its key com- 
mittees has added to her value and 
stature as a legislator, and the people of 
Massachusetts are themselves to be con- 
gratulated for their vision and wisdom in 
retaining her services in a post where she 
has shown such great sagacity and abil- 
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ity through the years. Our country will 
benefit by her continuance in service as 
one of our distinguished Members of this 
august body. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with other Members of this body 
in saluting the service of our colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, who today com- 
pletes 33 years of service in the House of 
Representatives. As all of you know, 
she is the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
was chairman of that committee in two 
different Congresses—the 80th and 83d. 

She has served her constituency and 
her country well. Her first and greatest 
interest has always been for the veterans 
of this country. I extend to her every 
good wish for continuing years of service 
in this body. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. The fact 
that she has served 33 years in this 
House shows the esteem in which she is 
held by her constituents. In the 8 years 
that I have served with her on the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I have 
constantly observed her devotion to the 
cause of our veterans—she never wavers 
in her concern for them and has been 
their sincere friend down through the 
years. 

I wish for her many more years of 
happy, fruitful service in the Congress. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to pay tribute to EDITH 
Nourse Rocers as she begins her 34th 
year as Representative in Congress from 
the Fifth District of Massachusetts. 

In my 10 years of service in the House, 
I have grown extremely fond of Mrs. 
Rocers. She is a very gracious person, 
a tireless worker, a devoted Representa- 
tive, and an effective Member of Con- 
gress. Small wonder that her constitu- 
ents have returned her to Washington 
in 17 successive elections. 

Thirty-three years is no brief period 
in the life of anyone. It is an ex- 
tremely long period for one to serve in 
the Congress of the United States—a 
record that few have matched or ex- 
ceeded. As a woman, I am especially 
proud of my good friend, EDITH Nourse 
Rocers. It is a privilege to pay this 
brief tribute to her today. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
particular honor, privilege and pleasure 
to join with the membership here in ex- 
tending sincere and hearty congratula- 
tions to my Massachusetts colleague, the 
Honorable Epirn Nourse Rocers, on the 
occasion of her 33d anniversary of dedi- 
cated service to the Nation and the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Upon my entrance into the House in 
1947, it was my good fortune to be ap- 
pointed to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee presided over by the distin- 
guished gentlewoman. Her personal 
kindness to me, with the other new 
committee members, in patient coopera- 
tion through her able guidance and di- 
rection will never be forgotten in my 
gratitude and admiration. 

Congresswoman Rocers is an inspira- 
tion to all the men and women in this 
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country occupied in public life, and to 
all those aspiring to such positions. 
Rich in experience, blessed with superior 
judgment, graced with a unique charm 
of personality, friendly in disposition, 
gentle in manner, unswerving in patriotic 
devotion, with the effervescence of the 
eternally youthful heart, she is univer- 
sally acclaimed as the Nation’s outstand- 
ing lady legislator and the foremost au- 
thority on veterans’ legislation. 

The gentle qualities of her heart ac- 
count for the deep affection in which 
she is held by all who have ever been 
privileged to know her. The keenness 
of her disciplined mind, coupled with her 
impregnable integrity, command the re- 
spect of all who have ever been asso- 
ciated with her. Her unparalleled dedi- 
cation to the welfare of all veterans, the 
veterans’ widows and families has set 
a place apart for her in our national 
history as the legislative “mother of all 
veterans.” 

EDITH Nourse Rocers will live forever 
as one of the highest traditions of un- 
excelled service in the House of the 
United States Congress and the United 
States of America. 

From the depths of our hearts, we rise 
today to salute a great and noble lady, 
to congratulate her, and to most ear- 
nestly pray that she will continue to 
grace us with her presence here through 
many more years of good health and 
fruitful service. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy indeed to join the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], always so gra- 
cious and considerate, in extending 
heartiest congratulations to our es- 
teemed and beloved colleague, Hon. 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS. 

Her long, distinguished service in this 
House has been marked by great ability, 
humaneness toward every class and 
group, and tremendously vital beneficial 
contributions to the cause of the vet- 
eran. She is greatly esteemed and þe- 
loved in this historic legislative body. 
As a fellow colleague from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, I am happy 
and honored to add my own few humble, 
but very sincere, words of tribute and 
commendation to the many which have 
been raised here today on the occasion 
of Mrs. Rocers’ 34th anniversary of 
service. 

I wish for my gracious neighbor and 
friend many more years of good health, 
vigor, success, and happiness. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of and to urge the enactment 
of H. R. 11801. 

Over the past several years there has 
been quite a lot of talk here, and some 
good action, concerning the ever-increas- 
ing costs of living. This measure before 
us, now directs our attention to the fact 
that in these recent years the expenses 
associated with the burial of a deceased 
war hero have also greatly increased. 
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I would like to emphasize that there have 
been no compensating changes in the 
burial allowances to the veteran’s widow 
and family, for burial purposes, since the 
79th Congress. 

On the basis of the economic facts of 
life and death today, an allowance of 
$150 is admittedly insufficient and places 
an additional, distressing financial bur- 
den upon the veteran’s widow and fam- 
ily members. 

As you are very well aware, the present 
measure before us recommends an in- 
crease of $100 to the current allowance. 
I most earnestly hope that this com- 
paratively slight consideration will be, in 
justice and recognition of our everlast- 
ing debt to the war veteran and his fam- 
ily, promptly granted without any further 
extended or prolonged debate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. I would like to thank the Mem- 
bers who have always been so gracious 
and extremely helpful in anything I 
have tried to do during my long service 
here. Anything I may have accom- 
plished here, as you well know, has 
been with the help of Members of the 
House. And I am deeply, deeply grate- 
ful for that help. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fino bill, H. R. 11801, 
would grant long overdue relief from 
the inadequacy of the present burial al- 
lowance which is payable upon the death 
of war veterans or those who had a 
service-connected disability. The pres- 
ent allowance of $150 has not been in- 
creased in the past 12 years. Mean- 
while, as all of the Members are keenly 
aware, the costs of living have soared. 

Among such costs which have shown 
a great increase are burial and funeral 
expenses. In recent years it has become 
more and more difficult and burdensome 
for many widows of deceased veterans to 
provide a respectable burial for their 
loved ones. 

The Veterans’ Administration enters 
into contracts for burials where the 
death occurs in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital or home, and the commit- 
tee was advised that they are finding 
it very difficult, and in some areas al- 
most impossible, to find undertakers who 
are able to enter into a contract to pro- 
vide such services for the $150 maximum 
allowable without the possibility of tak- 
ing a loss. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion states that it believes the proposed 
increase to $250 is justified, and has rec- 
ommended favorable consideration of 
H. R. 11801. The additional cost for the 
first year has been estimated to be ap- 
proximately $15,200,000. 

In addition to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, all of the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations testified in favor of this pro- 
posal, and urged its enactment. 

I strongly recommend the approval of 
this highly equitable bill by the House. 
I believe it will pass unanimously. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the committee for report- 
ing out this bill, and particularly extend 
my congratulations to the author of 
this measure, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fino]. This legislation is 
another example of the fine representa- 
tion he is giving his constituents and 
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the good job he is doing for the Nation 
&S a whole. 

There should be little dispute over this 
much-needed bill. Congress has made 
a policy decision that the Government 
should help pay the funeral and burial 
expenses of deceased veterans. Yet, 
Congress has failed to bring the law 
up to date by increasing the maximum 
sum which can be paid as a burial 
allowance. 

This measure simply heeds the eco- 
nomic facts of life and increases the 
ceiling of the allowance to $250—a figure 
more in line with present-day costs. It 
deserves the overwhelming support of 
this body. 

Mr. PHILBIN, Mr, Speaker, H. R. 
11801 is a good bill and I am happy to 
support it. 

Up until now, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is only authorized to pay $150 
toward the funeral and burial expenses 
of a deceased veteran. Increasing this 
amount to $250 is only simple justice in 
the face of spiraling costs to the be- 
reaved widow and children who more 
often than not find themselves faced 
with heavy medical expenses after the 
veteran has passed on. 

This modest sum of $250 represents 
but a small portion of the expense borne 
by the veteran’s family. By passing this 
bill today, the House recognizes again 
the great debt the country owes to the 
men and women who have fought the 
Nation’s wars. 

This is the very least we can do to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of the present al- 
lowance and help alleviate some of the 
hardship for many of these families. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
of the House who wish to do so may be 
privileged to extend their remarks in 
the body of the Recorp on our very 
esteemed colleague from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. ROGERS]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
June 30, 1958, was a happy anniversary 
in the life of Congresswoman ROGERS 
who represents the Fifth Massachusetts 
District. 

On that day she passed the 33d mile- 
stone of continuous service as a Member 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On the score of years alone, this is an 
amazing fact. 

Nearly one-third of a century is a long 
period in the working life of any indi- 
vidual, but when it depends every 2 years 
upon the review and judgment of one’s 
constituents, as in the case of Congress- 
woman Rocers, the unbroken continuity 
of her service reflects the high esteem 
in which she is held by the people of her 
district. 

Few men have surpassed this record, 
and I doubt if any other woman ever 
will equal the popularity of Mrs. ROGERS 
a she has earned by her devotion to 

Her keen intelligence, her tireless en- 
ergy, and her open door policy of serving 
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all the people of her district, have won 
for her a multitude of friends. 

In addition, she has acquired a na- 
tional reputation as the greatest cham- 
pion that the veterans have ever had in 
the Congress of the United States. 

By her example, she has done more to 
inspire and encourage women toward a 
greater participation in public life, than 
any other woman in our history. 

Congratulations, Mrs. ROGERS. 

We hope, and expect, that you will 
help us with your wisdom and experience 
for many more years to come. 

The Congress of the United States is 
honored by your presence, and by your 
accomplishments. 

May every joy be yours on this notable 
anniversary of your distinguished serv- 
ice to the people of the Fifth Massachu- 
setts District, and to the people of our 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS ON HIGH- 
WAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass House Joint 
Resolution 221 granting the consent of 
Congress to the several States to nego- 
tiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic 
safety. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas from year to year there has been 
an increase in the number of accidents and 
deaths on the streets and highways of the 
United States; and 

Whereas this increase in highway traffic 
deaths and accidents presents a serious na- 
tional problem; and 

Whereas to aid in meeting this problem 
there is need for the development of nation- 
wide highway traffic safety programs, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, establishment of uni- 
form traffic laws, improvement in driver 
education and training, and coordination of 
traffic enforcement; and 

Whereas cooperative effort and mutual as- 
sistance on the part of the States offers the 
greatest hope of satisfactory dealing with 
this national problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to any two or more 
of the several States to enter into agree- 
ments or compacts— 

(1) for cooperative effort and mutual as- 
sistance in the establishments and carrying 
out of traffic safety programs, including, but 
not limited to, the enactment of uniform 
traffic laws, driver education and training, 
coordination of traffic law enforcement, re- 
search into safe automobile and highway de- 
sign, and research programs of the human 
factors affecting traffic safety, and 

(2) for the establishment of such agencies, 
joint or otherwise, as they deem desirable 
for the establishment and carrying out of 
such traffic safety programs, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
grees a second. 
HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
A e consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HARRIS: Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Roserts], chairman of the 
Pci aga that reported this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
membership is well aware, the 83d Con- 
gress, by resolution, created what is 
known as the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously, and subsequent to 
that action this subcommittee, at that 
time composed of five members, began 
hearings to try to determine some of the 
causes and remedies for the terrific toll 
of deaths and accidents on our highways. 
In this session of the Congress that sub- 
committee was continued under the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce as a special committee of that 
group. 

The committee has among its members 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers], the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Loser], the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Beamer], the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Scuencx], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BusH]. I am honored 
to serve as chairman of this group. 

We held hearings in many of the States 
of the Union, going into the various 
causes, trying to find some way in which 
we may have some degree of safety on 
our highways. I do not know whether 
you realize it or not, but during the course 
of this discussion on this bill in the 
House there will probably be three or 
four people killed on the highways and 
the streets and roads of our Nation, one 
every 13 minutes, for a total of around 
40,000 a year, and one injured every 30 
seconds. Estimates of cost range any- 
where from a billion and a half dollars to 
$5 billion or $6 billion a year. Practically 
every family in this country has been 
affected at one time or another by a 
tragic death on the highways. 

This is the first resolution that has 
been presented to the Congress by this 
subcommittee, because we have been very 
careful not to infringe on other jurisdic- 
tions. Ispeak of the jurisdictions of the 
cities, the counties, and the States. But, 
we believe that this represents a measure 
that will act as a catalytic agent to get 
the States to achieve some uniformity in 
their laws, rules, and regulations. We 
live in a veritable jungle of differences in 
our laws and regulations. For instance, 
right out here at Chevy Chase Circle, the 
law of Maryland says that the motorist 
coming into the circle has the right of 
way. The District of Columbia law says 
that the motorist who is already inside 
the circle has the right of way. For in- 
stance, on left-hand turns, 38 of the 
States have laws that say you must pro- 
ceed short of the center of the intersec- 
tion, give your signal, and, if clear, make 
your turn. Ten other States provide that 
you proceed past the intersection. So, as 
we drive from one State to the other, and 
from one city to another, the motorist is 
confronted with changes in markings, 
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with changes in laws, and with changes 
in signals until it becomes almost impos- 
sible to know how to drive in every juris- 
diction throughout the country. And, 
we travel a lot, as all. of you know. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
Intion is to grant the consent of Congress 
to the various States to enter into inter- 
state compacts for the purpose of pro- 
moting traffic safety. 

This resolution, drafted by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Indiana, Con- 
gressman JOHN V. BEAMER, will provide 
a means whereby all of the States can 
enter into a lasting agreement of stand- 
ardization of traffic laws, enforcement, 
licensing, highway marking, and many 
other things of which we are in dire need 
if we are to reduce the tragic annual loss 
of life and property on our highways. 

I recall that in support of his resolu- 
tion, the gentleman from Indiana so ably 
stated: 

It is essential that the laws regulating 
traffic safety be brought up to date. It is of 
equal importance that there be some method 
of making these laws more standard among 
the many States in order that people travel- 
ing distances will have a better understand- 
ing of the laws and rules governing the flow 
of traffic. 


This resolution would provide a way of 
accomplishing these needs. 

Furthermore, this legislation would 
provide an incentive for the various 
States to attack this problem and reach 
a lasting solution. 

In order that we might have a national 
sample of opinion on this question, the 
special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety 
contacted every governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and safety commissioner in the 
United States in regard to House Joint 
Resolution 221, and the response was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the measure. 

After careful consideration, much 
study and extensive public hearings this 
resolution was unanimously reported 
from the subcommittee and unanimously 
reported from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of which the sub- 
committee is a part. 

There was no objection from the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Bureau of 
the Budget, or the Attorney General to 
the passage of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also add that 
various other groups, including the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the National High- 
way Users Conference, the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, the 
Truck Trailers Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, Inc., endorse this measure. 

I would be the last to tell you that by 
the passage of this resolution you will 
eliminate this cancer on our highways, 
streets and roads; but I do tell you that 
I believe it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, that it is a means whereby the 
States can do more rapidly and more ef- 
fectively that which will give us uniform- 
ity throughout the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, 

Mr. NEAL. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, from my ex- 
perience with other interstate compacts, 

cIv——798 
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particularly in the line of flood protec- 
tion and health matters, I think there is 
no better opportunity to allow these 
States to enter into area agreement 
whereby they can improve the situation 
of travel safety than to authorize en- 
abling legislation as provided in this par- 
ticular bill, and I approve it. 

. Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve as a member 
of this Highway Traffic Safety Commit- 
tee since its beginning. It is one of which 
I have been very proud. I should like to 
take this opportunity to commend most 
sincerely our colleague from Alabama 
(Mr. Roperts] for the very excellent 
leadership he has given to our committee 
and for the results that we have ob- 
tained. 

As he has said, this is, I think, the 
first piece of legislation that we have rec- 
ommended to the Congress, but the ac- 
complishments of the committee go 
much beyond that. I call the attention 
of the House to the excellent report of 
the committee issued about 2 years ago. 
As a result of the work of this commit- 
tee, manufacturers of motor vehicles 
have done a great many things to make 
the motor vehicles themselves more safe 
on our highways and to modify adver- 
tising policies of the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BEAMER] the author of this 
resolution. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I too, 
want to pay tribute to the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Roperts]. I feel that he 
has given through his service an element 
that all of us in the House should recog- 
nize and emulate. I say this advisedly 
because we find there are so many bills 
brought before the Congress today that 
are attracting headlines in the news- 
papers and on radio and television. 
Here is a piece of legislation that is de- 
signed to help everybody. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to.compliment our distinguished col- 
league from Indiana, the Honorable 
JOHN V. BEAMER, for the splendid work he 
has done on this measure. This resolu- 
tion was his idea from the beginning. I 
cannot help feeling that he has hit on an 
idea which could do much toward ad- 
vancing uniformity of traffic law en- 
forcement, highway marking, traffic 
lights themselves, drivers licensing, and 
many other matters. This would cer- 
tainly have the effect of reducing the 
number of accidents and deaths now 
happening on our Nation’s highways. 
Last year nearly 40,000 people were killed 
on our highways. I believe any step Con- 
gress can take to encourage the States 
to get together and work together on 
this appalling problem is a step that we 
must take with great urgency. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. I join in the com- 
mendation of the gentleman for bringing 
this problem before us. It is one which 
has concerned me for a long time. It 
seems to me the gentleman has offered a 
constructive method of dealing with 
what is certainly one of our great do- 
mestic problems today, the high inci- 
dence of serious traffic accidents in our 
country. I hope this will have the favor- 
able action it deserves. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
` Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Knowing the amount of 
work my colleague from Indiana, the 
author of the bill, has done on this whole 
problem, I am delighted to find it pre- 
sented to the House today. We are all 
aware of the need for this type of legisla- 
tion. It requires a great deal of work 
and study to prepare for its presentation. 
I think he is to be commended, and I 
thank him for bringing this to our 
attention. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker; 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
this legislation being before us, but I 
wonder whether this committee did any- 
thing with respect to the question of 
high speed on the highways, whether 
they have any recommendations as to 
cutting down high speed. This I think, 
is of great importance. Excessive speed 
should be dealt with promptly. 

Mr. BEAMER. I will be very happy 
to discuss that as one of the subjects I 
want to bring to the House. May I say 
that this is not especially a new idea to 
me or any of the rest of you. We have 
many precedents in the Congress in the 
history of legislation supporting similar 
proposals. I offer a list of authoriza- 
tions of interstate compacts: 
AUTHORIZATIONS BY CONGRESS OF INTERSTATE 

Compacts 

Atlantic Ocean, States bordering, fishing 
in territorial waters, etc. (June 8, 1940, ch. 
295, par. 1-4, 54 Stat. 261, U. S. C. 16:667a). 

Canadian River, Congressional consent to 
negotiation of compact relating to appor- 
tionment of waters (April 29, 1950, ch, 135, 
64 Stat. 93, U. S. C. 43:600c, note). 

Civil defense compacts (January 12, 1951, 
ch. 1228, title II, par. 201 (g), 64 Stat. 1249, 
U. S. C. 50 App. 2281 (g)). 

Conservation of forests and water supply 
(March 1, 1911, ch. 186, par. 1, 36 Stat. 961, 
U. S. C. 16:552). 

Cooperation in prevention of crime (May 
24, 1949, ch. 139, par, 129 (b), 63 Stat. 107, 
U. S. ©. 4:111). 

Jurisdiction of offenses on boundary 
waters (March 4, 1921, ch. 176, 41 Stat. 1447, 
U: S. ©. 33:11). 

Navigation and flood control improve- 
ments by Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota (August 8, 1917, ch. 49, par. 5, 
40 Stat. 266, U. S. C. 33:567). 

Natural gas, conservations, production, 
transportation, or distribution (June 21, 1938, 
ch. 556, par. 11, 52 Stat. 827, U. S. C. 15: 717j). 

Flood and pollution control compacts be- 
tween certain States (June 8, 1936, ch. 542, 
pars. 1, 2, 49 Stat. 1490, U. S. C. 33: 567a). 

Potomac Valley Conservancy District, con- 
sent of Congress to establishment (July 11, 
1940, ch. 579, 54 Stat. 748, U. S. C. 33:567b). 

Tobacco control, consent of Congress to 
production compacts between States. (Apr. 
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25, 1936, ch. 249, par. 1, 49 Stat. 1239, U. S. C. 
7:515). 

Water pollution prevention and control 
(June 30, 1948, ch. 758, par. 2, 62 Stat. 1155, 
U.S. C.33:466a (c)). 

Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, con- 
sent of United States (Dec. 21, 1928, ch. 42, 
par 13, 45 Stat. 1064, U. S. C. 43:6171). 

Bear River Compact (Public Law 85-348 (S. 
1086), approved March 17, 1958). 

Klamath River Basin (Public Law 85-222 
(S. 2431), approved August 30, 1957). 

Little Missouri River (Public Law 85-184 
(S. 1556), approved August 28, 1957). 

Source: United States Code 1952 edition. 


In some instances the States them- 
selves have come to the Congress and 
asked for compacts. Other compacts 
have been initiated here in Congress, 
such as this proposal, and they have gone 
to the States and made it possible for the 
States in turn to come to agreements. 

One of the most important was the 
interstate compact on oil. I think you 
know that many States are interested in 
the conservation of oil and natural re- 
sources. A large number of States are 
operating under the authority given them 
by this compact. There are many au- 
thorizations for interstate compacts, ex- 
clusive of the present one we are propos- 
ing and also exclusive of the interstate 
compact on oil. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. Iyield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am particularly grateful that the com- 
mittee is coming up at this time with 
legislation of this nature. In my Lowell 
area there were eight deaths recently 
on the highway. It is horrible the num- 
ber of deaths of that kind that occur in 
the State of Massachusetts. I intro- 
duced a resolution that would call for 
limiting the speeds on highways. I 
wonder if the gentleman would consider 
reporting that out to try it out over the 
Fourth of July. 

Mr. BEAMER. I hope we can get 
some more resolutions from the com- 
mittee. The committee has worked 
very diligently. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
my way of thinking the gentleman’s 
approach on this problem is a proper 
one. Certainly, I as a Member of the 
Congress welcome this approach by 
which the States have been permitted 
to work out the problem which is na- 
tional in scope and yet is so local in na- 
ture as to be one that we, in the Con- 
gress, would not want to take com- 
pletely out of their hands. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to comment 
on another point. As has been indicated 
by our chairman, the gentleman from 
Alabama, there are three particular 
phases, yes, there are many other phases. 
First, there are what we refer to as the 
three “e’s’”—engineering, education and 
enforcement. I would like to make cer- 
tain that you understand what we mean 
by engineering. There is the engineer- 
ing of automobiles. The automobile 
manufacturers are giving a great deal of 
attention to this problem and they have 
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been producing safer cars all the time. 
The highway engineers as well as the au- 
tomotive engineers have been working on 
this problem. The highway engineers 
have been engineering better roads and 
devising better highway construction 
plans. Iam quite certain if the propos- 
als of the highway engineers are intro- 
duced in the highway construction bill, 
and the proposals of the highway engi- 
neers are followed that we will be able to 
reduce highway fatalities and accidents 
by another 10 percent, and we hope by an 
even greater amount than that. 

In the field of education, a great deal 
of work is being done in teacher and 
driver training schools, and also through 
the various organizations such as the 
National Safety Council and many oth- 
ers that are constantly appealing and 
training and teaching the public in bet- 
ter driving safety methods. 

Then, in the field of law enforcement, 
if you go through the States and from 
county to county, you will find that 
there are various forms of law enforce- 
ment and it is hoped that when, and if, 
this compact is approved, as we hope it 
will be, that then the States will begin 
to get together and try to coordinate all 
of their efforts in these three fields of 
education, engineering, and enforcement. 

In this connection, as the chairman 
so ably told you, we have contacted the 
various States, the governors, the traf- 
fic safety directors, and those who are 
interested in this particular problem, 
and without exception everyone has re- 
plied that they are in support of this 
proposal. That is one of the reasons 
we want to call this to your attention 
today. It is not anew idea. It is merely 
an application of a Federal principle 
that Congress recognizes and we are very 
happy to present it to you in this 
fashion. 

It is true, as the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts told us, that the appalling 
loss of life and property on the high- 
ways today is something that should 
receive our immediate attention. The 
United States Constitution is very spe- 
cific in that we do not have any legis- 
lation or any bills that would offset or 
be in contradiction to State law. This 
resolution makes it possible for the 
States to get together and to establish 
regulations which, in turn, can and will 
have statutory effect. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many things 
I think should be said about this piece 
of legislation and I sincerely hope all 
Members who are sincerely interested 
in getting more traffic safety on the 
highways and saving lives and property 
will support this bill unanimously. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I would like to commend my colleague 
on this very fine effort and to join him 
in supporting this program to improve 
highway safety. There is a great need 
for such work as this and, certainly, 
together with improvement of highway 
facilities we should also have an im- 
provement in highway safety. Again, 
let me compliment the gentleman for 
this very fine effort, 
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Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr.*‘LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, I 
have been privileged to serve with him 
on the Subcommittee on Traffic Safety 
during the last year and one-half. I 
know he has given considerable time and 
thought to this legislation. It is worth- 
while legislation and I compliment him 
on the splendid job that he has done. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 


man, 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
I yield. 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
gentleman from Indiana for bringing 
this worthwhile legislation before the 
Members of this great body. This is 
legislation which I think will be helpful 
in cutting down on highway accidents 
which have been growing in. number 
year after year. This is legislation 
which is very much needed. 

Mr. Speaker, in hearing after hearing 
before the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, we have heard expert 
witnesses tell us about what they are 
going to do in the next few years and 
what the future holds for us. It is ap- 
parent that with more cars traveling 
more miles over more highways every 
year the future holds an increasing ac- 
cident and death rate on our highways. 
Here is something that does not lie in 
the future. Here is one way we can act 
toward unifying our efforts in this field. 
I urge that this resolution be adopted. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEAMER. May I just conclude 
first, and then I will yield. 

I would like to point out that many, 
many organizations have approved this 
particular type of legislation. The 
President’s Commission on Highway 
State and National Safety Council; the 
Bureau of Public Roads; the American 
Automobile Association; the National 
Association of Bus Operators; the Na- 
tional Grange, and many of the farm 
organizations, and the governors of 
practically all of the States. I could 
give you a long list. I think that in 
itself is proof that there is demand for 
this legislation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman and his com- 
mittee for making a real study and re- 
search of this question. 

There is one question that I would 
like to call to the gentleman’s attention. 
It is not your intent to have the reso- 
lution in conflict with existing law? 
Public Law 627, as it relates to high- 
ways; certainly it is not the intent of 
the gentleman from Indiana to be in 
contradiction with that law. What I 
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am getting at is: Public Law 627, page 
13, section 117, reads as follows: 

Sec. 117. Highway safety study: 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
investigation and study for the purpose of 
determining what action can be taken by the 
Federal Government to promote the public 
welfare by increasing highway safety in 
the United States. In making such investi- 
gation and study the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall give consideration to— 

(1) the need for Federal assistance to 
State and local governments in the enforce- 
ment of necessary highway safety and speed 
requirements and the forms such assistance 
should take; 

(2) the advisability and practicability of 
uniform State and local highway safety and 

laws and what steps should be taken 
by the Federal Government to promote the 
adoption of such uniform laws; 

(3) possible means of promoting highway 
safety in the manufacture of the various 
types of vehicles used on the highways; 

(4) educational programs to promote 
highway safety; 

(5) the design and physical characteristics 
of highways; and 

(6) such other matters as it may deem ad- 
visable and appropriate. 


I think the gentleman is to be con- 
gratulated for his endeavors. I cer- 
tainly hope he will concur in my sug- 
gestion that he has no intent in any 
way of being in conflict with existing 
law. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I do not think this resolu- 
tion is at all in conflict. It is more in 
complement and supplementing the pro- 
posal. This is not the only public law in 
regard to public safety. There are 
other laws. I do not have reference to 
these, but all are moving in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

Mr. BEAMER. Yes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. In your bill you 
say “Highway designs.” I think that 
was a little in error, because when you 
attempt to establish a highway design 
you are entering into conflict with State 
specifications. 

Mr. BEAMER. Let. us understand 
this bill now. This is not mandatory on 
the Congress. It merely provides per- 
missive legislation for the States, if they 
so desire. It is permissive legislation. 
It is not mandatory, and it requires no 
Federal appropriations. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Then it is not your 
intention to be in conflict with existing 
law? 

Mr. BEAMER. Oh, there is absolutely 
no conflict with existing law. 

Mr. McGREGOR,. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I congratulate him in his 
efforts. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the subcommittee on traffic 
safety of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for the splendid 
job which they have done in connection 
with highway safety, not only in this 
Congress but in the last Congress. This 
committee has given long consideration 
over a great period of time to this im- 
portant matter. 
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I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. ROBERTS], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and every 
member of the subcommittee, for the 
patient work they have done which has 
resulted in bringing to the House for its 
consideration this resolution at this 
time. 

I also wish to comment further that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER], has been interested in this 
problem, as have other members of the 
subcommittee, and indeed all of us in 
this Congress, in the question of high- 
way traffic safety over a period of time. 
It is in the hope of accomplishing some 
good that we call to the attention of the 
American people the further importance 
of this problem with the view of trying 
to do something about it, as I know 
many are doing today. 

This joint resolution is permissive in 
character. It does not in any way in- 
vade the prerogatives of the States; it 
merely permits the States to enter into 
compacts or agreements for particular 
purposes, that is, cooperative efforts and 
mutual assistance in the establishment 
of programs that will bring to the Ameri- 
can people a more desirable and effec- 
tive highway safety program. 

I wish again to express my apprecia- 
tion to this subcommittee for the splen- 
did work it has done. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that there is no Member of this 
body who is not aware of the tremendous 
national problem we have in the traffic 
safety field. Our studies have shown us 
that the public as a whole is concerned 
with this problem, and that there are in 
existence a great many groups seeking a 
solution to the problem. But I wonder if, 
perhaps, well-meaning though they be, 
many of these groups and organizations 
may not be wandering off in different 
directions. The resolution before you to- 
day would provide a means of getting 
everyone headed in the same direction 
and working together. I urge that the 
resolution be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a few observations in connection 
with this bill by way of eriticism as to 
the form of the bill, not by way of formal 
objection to the bill itself, because I ap- 
prove its purpose of developing publie 
safety on our highways. 

The form this þill takes is unprece- 
dented, and I say that advisedly to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The bill does not contain the usual 
provisions that are contained in bills of 
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this character, setting out authority for 
State compacts. 

The way the bill is drafted the Con- 
gress gives a blank check to all States to 
enter into these compacts. That is very 
much, to ring the changes on a well- 
known simile, like buying a pig in a poke. 
We are yielding our jurisdiction com- 
pletely. We should never do that. 

The committee report states on page 
2 that Congressional consent in advance 
is not a new idea, and cites 5 laws in 
support of this statement. I must take 
exception to this statement. The report 
does not tell the whole story. While the 
laws stated give consent in advance, two 
of them provide that before the compacts 
become effective they must be ratified by 
the Congress, they must be brought back 
here for ratification so that we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, know exactly what these 
State compacts contain, so that we can 
carry out the constitutional mandate 
which is to the effect that no State can 
enter into any compact or agreement 
with another State without the consent 
of Congress. 

It was never intended in a constitu- 
tional sense that we were to give our 
consent in advance, carte blanche. 

Let us consider the so-called prece- 
dents that are cited. 

First. The flood control compact—49th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
1571. That had to be ratified by Con- 
gress. 

Second. The park and recreational 
area planning compact—49th United 
States Statutes at Large, page 1895. 
That had to be ratified by Congress. 

Third. The interstate oil compact— 
57th United States Statutes at Large, 
page 387. There the complete text of the 
compact was set out in the Congressional 
act. 

Fourth. The Tobacco Products Act— 
49th United States Statutes at Large, 
page 1239—incorporated by reference 
the Virginia Act on the subject as a guide 
for other compacts. 

So Congress knew exactly what it was 
buying, 

Fifth. The Forest Protection Act— 
the so-called Weeks Act. While the 
compact did not have to be ratified by 
Congress, nevertheless the Congres- 
sional act set up a Federal commission 
which worked in close association with 
the compacting States and could exer- 
cise control over the activities of the 
compacting States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I happen 
to be chairman of a subcommittee that 
handled most of these compact cases. 
Never before over the years that I have 
served as chairman have we as a Con- 
gress initiated a compact. The practice 
has been for two or more States desiring 
to enter into a compact to have their leg- 
islatures adopt similar and identical bills, 
have them submit to the Congress a copy 
of the compact, the act, the instrument, 
the document that they want ratified. 
Here we are initiating the compact and 
we give consent in advance. 
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Let me say to the gentleman and to the 
membership that I am not generating 
opposition to the bill. I approve its ob- 
jectives. I personally do not want this 
to be considered as a precedent for the 
action of our own committee. What 
other committees do in the submission 
of compacts is within their jurisdiction. 
It has nothing to do with the jurisdic- 
tional strife, just an announcement of 
policy by myself. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man think that this colloquy may do 
some good in the sense that we advise 
our colleagues in the other body of the 
need of placing in this compact some 
provision that the compact, before it 
can be effective, must be ratified by the 
Congress, that we do not surrender for- 
ever jurisdiction over the matter? 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Record I want to insert a communica- 
tion which I addressed to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, dated 
May 24, 1958, and his reply thereto, and 
I make that unanimous consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


May 24, 1958. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I have learned that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has taken favorable action on House 
Joint Resolution 221 and ordered it reported 
to the House. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to grant, in advance, the consent of 
Congress to the States to enter into inter- 
state compacts to promote highway traffic 
saf 


‘ety. 

The Judiciary Committee, because it has 
jurisdiction over interstate compacts gen- 
erally, has developed rules of thumb or 
guides helpful in avoiding compacts with un- 
desirable features entered into after Congress 
has given its consent. 

It is felt that House Joint Resolution 221 
does not contain provisions which would 
safeguard the Congressional interest and I 
am taking the liberty of calling some of them 
to your attention for whatever consideration 
your committee may be able to give them be- 
fore the legislation is formally reported to 
the House. 

1. House Joint Resolution 221, using as it 
does, broad general language could result in 
States entering into all kinds and types of 
compacts some of which may not be desirable 
from the Congressional point of view. It 
could be likened, by its general grant of 
authority, to Congress “buying a pig in a 
poke.” 

2. House Joint Resolution 221 in permit- 
ting the establishment of interstate agencies 
would be authorizing the creation of bodies 
with far-reaching powers whose future ac- 
tions would be subject to little or no control 
by the Congress. In practice such agencies 
become almost autonomous, The Judiciary 
Committee knows of no instance where the 
Congress has overruled actions of interstate 
compact agencies which were considered ob- 
jectionable. 

3. In addition, once created, such agencies 
are oftentimes subject to little control by the 
States and this is especially so where the 
agency is a creature of many States. To 
amend a compact agreement, at State level, 
requires consent of every State to the com- 
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pact. Unless all the participating States 
agree to the identical change in the compact, 
the amendment can fail. Further some legis- 
latures do not meet each year and this delays 
matters. The very difficulty of securing 
changes by this cumbersome method results 
in a failure to make changes in the compacts 
which even the States may consider desirable. 

4. A nationwide program and uniform 
traffic laws may not necessarily be achieved 
by House Joint Resolution 221. Authorizing 
any two or more States to enter into agree- 
ments could result in numerous dissimilar 
interstate compacts. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee has found it the better method, in deal- 
ing with interstate compacts, to grant con- 
sent only when a concrete proposal or com- 
pact is before the Congress. Consideration 
of a detailed compact makes it possible to 
avoid speculative and perhaps undesirable 
results. 

Another method of which this committee 
adopts in handling compacts, especially 
where the Congress itself initiates the action, 
is to set out in the House resolution granting 
consent in advance a model compact with 
sufficiently flexible provisions to permit the 
solution of regional problems and yet at the 
same time retain the nationwide uniformity 
which is the purpose and objective of the 
legislation. This enables the Congress to 
set forth specifically the type and kind of 
compacts to which it would be expressly con- 
senting in advance. Such guidance on the 
part of Congress enables the States to con- 
sider and adopt compacts suited to their 
needs, achieve a solution of the problem 
concerned on a nationwide basis and yet per- 
mit Congress to retain control by knowing 
exactly the provisions of the compact to 
which it is consenting. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mannie: Thank you for your letter 
regarding House Joint Resolution 221 which 
has been reported out of the Special Sub- 
committee on Traffic Safety on April 22 and 
which is now awaiting action by the full 
committee. 

This resolution was introduced by Mr. 
BEAMER, & member of this committee, and I 
have referred your letter to him for reference 
and study. 

Thanks again for taking the time to ex- 
plain your views, and, with kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OREN Harris, 
Chairman. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ostertac]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentlemen of the 
subcommittee, the subcommittee, and 
the sponsor of this bill for having 
brought it to the floor of the House for 
consideration. I believe this compact 
proposal has a very desirable and laud- 
able purpose. It should stimulate the 
States in getting together to provide 
uniform laws and enter into reciprocal 
agreements and compacts in the inter- 
est of highway safety. 

I have had some 15 years of experience 
in association with the Council of State 
Governments and as chairman of the 
New York Committee on Interstate Co- 
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operation. I am somewhat familiar 
with the efforts of the States in meet- 
ing this problem. 

By virtue of this resolution I believe 
it will do much in giving them the lift 
that is needed to get together and over- 
come some of the problems that exist be- 
tween the States. 

In discussing the question of compacts 
and the question of consent in advance, 
as well as that of ratification, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
EMr. CELLER], I am sure, will agree that 
the objective of the language of this 
resolution indicates a desire that the 
States negotiate compacts and enter 
into agreements, I daresay that once 
they have entered into any compact, it 
would automatically come to the Con- 
gress for ratification. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, 

Mr. CELLER. That is the grayaman 
of the complaint of the gentleman from 
Louisiana and myself. It would not 
come back under the terms of this reso- 
lution. We give them authority in ad- 
vance, and they can do anything they 
please within the four squares of pub- 
lic safety. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. ‘There is nothing 
in this resolution which says that it 
gives Congressional ratification of any 
action. It merely gives consent for 
negotiation by the States, and that is 
ne vag: it and that is as I believe it 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as we 

on the Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety have gone deeper and deeper 
into the problem of traffic safety, one 
thing has always been clearly apparent, 
and that is that there is a great need 
for standardization and . coordinated 
effort. House Joint Resolution 221 
would open an avenue whereby the 
States could join together in a lasting 
agreement for the promotion of traffic 
safety, and I feel that its author, the 
gentleman from Indiana, should be con- 
gratulated for his farsightedness. The 
resolution before us would not force 
anyone to do anything. It would sim- 
ply make it possible for the various 
States to unify their efforts in this field. 
Quite possibly it might provide the in- 
centive for the various States to come 
up with an answer to this terrible sit- 
uation which claims so many thousands 
of lives every year. I urge that the 
measure be adopted. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great personal satisfaction to be present 
in this Congress, this day, to vote for 
House Joint Resolution 221, dealing with 
highway safety compact agreements. 

For many years, I have served on both 
the Council of State Government and 
the Interstate Cooperation Commission, 

One of the main subjects of discussion 
has been the desire and need for en- 
abling legislation to create and put into 
compact contracts as law dealing with 
highway safety. 

I have served for years as chairman 
of the 18-State eastern division dealing 
in reciprocity agreements between States 
in matters dealing with highway legisla- 
tion. I am sure that all of the States 
will applaud our action today. 

The history of highway accidents is a 
sad one. When any activity causes the 
death of 40,000 of our citizens yearly, 
maiming and injuring thousands of 
others, damaging property in the mil- 
lions of dollars value and creating an 
unpredictable hazard each and every 
hour of the day, it is time we in Congress 
do something substantial about it. 

There is substance to this resolution. 
It gives the States the added incentive 
needed to put into action an all-out effort 
to reduce and perhaps eliminate many 
of the causes for this great loss of life 
and property. 

While there is no compulsion in this 
bill, it is felt that the sanction of Con- 
gress to the various States to enter into 
highway safety compacts would provide 
a great deal of incentive to the States to 
take action on this tremendous problem. 

There have been arguments on both 
sides as to the advisability of compact 
laws. 

This compact stands forth as perhaps 
one of the Nation’s most notable ex- 
amples of the success and practicability 
of the compact method in the solution 
of perplexing interstate problems, and in 
many ways House Joint Resolution 221 
parallels this measure. 

The consent in advance is not a new 
idea. 

Congress, as early as 1911, enacted the 
so-called Weeks Act, which gave the 
States permission to enter into compacts 
for the purpose of forest protection even 
though no compacts in that field were 
then under negotiation. 

Other consent-in-advance acts passed 
by Congress include acts in the field of 
crime control—June 6, 1934, 48th Stat- 
utes at Large, page 990; flood control— 
June 22, 1936, 49th Statutes at Large, 
page 1571; tobacco production—April 25, 
1936, 49th Statutes at Large, page 1239; 
and park and recreational area plan- 
ning—June 23, 1936, 49th Statutes at 
Large, page 1895. 

The principal objective of the compact 
clause of the Constitution, that is, that 
“no State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State,” is to 
prevent any encroachment upon, or in- 
terference with, the supremacy of the 
Federal Government. 

But the safety of highway traffic, 
which is obviously a matter of national 
concern, is a function generally regu- 
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lated by the States and it is only when 
it becomes an interstate matter that the 
Federal Government can assume juris- 
diction. 

Therefore, to permit the States, 
through compacts, to provide for safety 
on the highways would not result in an 
interference with or an encroachment 
upon, the supremacy of the United 
States. 

This joint resolution declares that 
there is need for the development of 
nationwide highway safety and traffic 
programs, 

Cooperative effort is the best and most 
effective answer. 

This resolution grants the consent of 
Congress to any two or more States to 
enter agreements or compacts first, for 
cooperative effort in carrying out safety 
programs; and second, for establishment 
of such agencies, joint or otherwise, as 
they deem desirable for establishment 
and carrying out of such traffic safety 
programs, 

It is believed that much of the prog- 
ress made at this time in the field of 
highway traffic safety is based upon the 
principle of cooperative effort. Exam- 
ples include the development of im- 
proved traffic design and traffic con- 
trol standards through the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the adoption of standards for motor 
vehicle lighting equipment, inspection 
requirements, and other criteria by the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators. 

It would appear that additional bene- 
fits in the field of highway traffic safety 
would result from increased cooperative 
efforts among the States and that the 
resolution, if enacted, may provide a 
desirable stimulus to such efforts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the House passed the transporta- 
tion bill, H. R. 12832. The RECORD of 
June 27th failed to include the amend- 
ment that was adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole and by the House. I 
ask unanimous consent that the RECORD 
be corrected to show the entire amend- 
ment that was approved by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That this act may be cited as the 
“Transportation Act of 1958.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
RELATING TO LOAN GUARANTIES 

“Sec. 2, The Interstate Commerce Act, as 

amended, is amended by inserting immedi- 
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ately after part IV thereof the following new 
part: 
“PART V 
“ ‘Purpose 

“ ‘Src. 501. It is the purpose of this part 
to provide for assistance to common carriers 
by railroad subject to this act to aid them in 
acquiring, constructing, or maintaining fa- 
cilities and equipment for such purposes, and 
in such manner, as to encourage the employ- 
ment of labor and to foster the preservation 
and development of a national transporta- 
tion system adequate to meet the needs of 
the commerce of the United States, of the 
postal service, and of the national defense. 

“ Definitions 

“Sec. 502. For the purposes of this part— 

“‘(a) The term “Commission” means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“'(b) The term “additions and better- 
ments or other capital expenditures” means 
expenditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation serv- 
ice, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

“*(c) The term “expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property” means expenditures for 
labor, materials, and other costs incurred in 
maintaining, repairing, or renewing equip- 
ment, road, or property used in transporta- 
tion service chargeable to operating expenses 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts prescribed by the Commission. 

“‘Loan guaranties 

“Sec. 503. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose declared in section 501, the Commission, 
upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
part, may guarantee in whole or in part any 
public or private financing institution, or 
trustee under a trust indenture or agree- 
ment for the benefit of the holders of any 
securities issued thereunder, by commitment 
to purchase, agreement to share losses, or 
otherwise, against loss of principal or in- 
terest on any loan, discount, or advance, or on 
any commitment in connection therewith, 
which may be made, or which may have been 
made, for the purpose of aiding any common 
carrier by railroad subject to this act in the 
financing or refinancing (1) of additions and 
betterments or other capital expenditures, 
made after January 1, 1957, or to reimburse 
the carrier for expenditures made from its 
own funds for such additions and better- 
ments or other capital expenditures, or (2) of 
expenditures for the maintenance of prop- 
erty. 

“‘Limitations 

“ ‘Src. 504. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 503— 

“*(1) Unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that without such guaranty, in the 
amount thereof, the carrier would be unable 
to obtain necessary funds, on reasonable 
terms, for the purposes for which the loan is 
sought. 

“*(2) If the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the terms 
of such loan permit full repayment more than 
15 years after the date thereof. 

“*(3) For any loan for expenditures for 
maintenance of property, if the principal of 
such loan, or the total of such principal and 
the unpaid principal of all other loans to 
the common carrier concerned for expendi- 
tures for maintenance of property guaranteed 
under this act, exceeds 50 percent of the 
aggregate amount charged in the accounts of 
said carrier for expenditures for maintenance 
of property during the calendar year next 
preceding the date of the application for 
such guaranty, and if the Commission fails 
to determine that on the date of the appli- 
cation the carrier has substantial deferred 
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i 
expenditures for maintenance of property, 
that such deferral has been required by the 
carrier’s financial condition and that the 
carrier and lender haye made arrangements 
which provide reasonable assurance that the 
of the Ioan will be used only to raise 
the annual level of maintenance expenditures 
by the carrier over the average annual level 
of such expenditures by the carrier during 
the period when such maintenance expendi- 
tures were being deferred. 

“‘(b) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to this act 
to declare any dividend on its preferred or 
common stock while there is any principal or 
interest remaining unpaid on any loan to 
such carrier made for the purpose of financ- 
ing or refinancing expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property of such carrier, and guar- 
anteed under this part. 

“ ‘Modifications 

“Sec. 505. The Commission may consent 
to the modification of the provisions as to 
rate of interest, time or payment of interest 
or principal, security, if any, or other terms 
and conditions of any guaranty which it 
shall have entered into pursuant to this part, 
or the renewal or extension of any such 
guaranty, whenever the Commission shall 
determine it to be equitable to do so. 


“Payment of guaranties; action to recover 
. payments made 

“'Szc. 506. (a) Payments required to be 
made as a consequence of any guaranty by 
the Commission made under this part shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from funds hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated in such amounts as may be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this part. 

“‘(b) In the event of any default on any 
such guaranteed loan, and payment in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover the 
amount of such payments, with interest, 
from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or other 
persons liable therefor. 
exes “‘Guaranty fees 

“ ‘Sec, 507. The Commission shall prescribe 
and collect a guaranty fee in connection 
with each loan guaranteed under this part. 
Such fees shall not exceed such amounts as 
the Commission estimates to be necessary to 
cover the administrative costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this part. Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


“Assistance of departments or other 
agencies 

“ ‘Src. 508. (a) To permit it to make use 
of such expert advice and services as it may 
require in carrying out the provisions of 
this part, the Commission may use available 
services and facilities of departments and 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis. 

““(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exer- 
cise their powers, duties, and functions in 
such manner as will assist in carrying out 
the objectives of this part. 

“Administrative expenses 

“Sec, 509. Administrative expenses under 
this part shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses. 

“Termination of authority 

“Sec. 510. The authority granted by this 
part shall terminate at the close of March 31, 
1961, except that its provisions shall remain 
in effect thereafter for the purposes of guar- 
anties made by the Commission prior to 
that time.’ 
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“AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 1 OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


“Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word ‘aforesaid’ and 
before the semicolon following that word, a 
comma and the words ‘except as otherwise 
provided in this part’ and (2) by striking 
out the period at the end of the proviso in 
subparagraph (a) of paragraph (17) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘and except as otherwise provided in this 
part’. 

“NEW SECTION 13A OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


“Sec, 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 


“Discontinuance or change of certain 
operations or services 


“ ‘Sec. 18a. (1) A carrier or carriers subject 
to this part, if their rights with respect to 
the discontinuance or change, in whole or 
in part, of the operation or service of any 
train or ferry engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property in interstate, for- 
eign and intrastate commerce, or any of 
them, are subject to any provision of the 
constitution or statutes of any State or any 
regulation or order of (or are the subject of 
any proceeding pending before) any court 
or an administrative or regulatory agency 
of any State, may, but shall not be required 
to, file with the Commission, mail to the 
Governor of each State in which such train 
or ferry is operated, and post in every station, 
depot or other facility served thereby, notice 
at least 30 days in advance of any such 
proposed discontinuance or change. The 
carrier or carriers filing such notice may dis- 
continue or change any such operation or 
service pursuant to such notice except as 
otherwise ordered by the Commission pur- 
suant to this section, the laws or constitu- 
tion of any State, or the decision or order of, 
or the pendency of any proceeding before, 
any court or State authority to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Upon the filing of such 
notice the Commission shall have authority 
during said 30 days’ notice period, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, to enter upon an investi- 
gation of the proposed discontinuance or 
change. Upon the institution of such in- 
vestigation, the Commission, by order served 
upon the carrier or carriers affected thereby 
at least 10 days prior to the day on which 
such discontinuance or change would other- 
wise become effective, may require such 
train or ferry to be continued in operation 
or service, in whole or in part, pending hear- 
ing and decision in such investigation, but 
not for a longer period than 4 months be- 
yond the date when such discontinuance or 
change would otherwise have become effec- 
tive. If, after hearing in such investiga- 
tion, whether concluded before or after such 
discontinuance or change has become effec- 
tive, the Commission finds that the opera- 
tion or service of such train or ferry is re- 
quired by public convenience and necessity 
and will not unduly burden interstate or 
foreign commerce, the Commission may by 
order require the continuance or restoration 
of operation or service of such train or ferry, 
in whole or in part, for a period not to 
exceed 1 year from the date of such order: 
The provisions of this section shall not 
supersede the laws of any State or the orders 
or regulations of any administrative or regu- 
latory body of any State applicable to such 
discontinuance or change unless notice as 
in this section provided is filed with the 
Commission. On the expiration of an order 
by the Commission after such investigation 
requiring the continuance or restoration of 
operation or service, the jurisdiction of any 
State as to such discontinuance or change 
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shall no longer be superseded unless the 
procedure provided by this section shall, 
again be invoked by the carrier or carriers. 

“*(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the operations of or services 
performed by any carrier by railroad on a 
line of railroad located wholly within a single 
State. 

“"(3) The Commission, in cooperation 
with State utilities commissions, shall make 
a study of the passenger train deficit prob- 
lem and report thereon to the Congress not 
later than June 30, 1959, together with such 
recommendations as the Commission deems 
to be necessary or appropriate.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 15A OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


“Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (2) thereof a new 
paragraph (3) as follows: 

“*(3) In a proceeding involving competi- 
tion between carriers of different modes of 
transportation, subject to this act, the Com- 
mission, in determining whether a rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate, shall 
consider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the carrier 
or carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to 
a particular level to protect the traffic of 
any other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.” 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (B) OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


“Sec. 6. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the semicolon at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the words “property consist- 
ing of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)” as used herein 
shall include property shown as “Exempt” 
in the “Commodity List,” incorporated in 
ruling numbered 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but shall not include property shown 
therein as “Not exempt”: Provided further, 
however, That notwithstanding the preced- 
ing proviso the words “property consisting of 
ordinary livestock, fish (including shellfish), 
or agricultural (including horticultural) 
commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof)” shall not be deemed to 
include frozen fruits, frozen berries, frozen 
vegetables, coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, or 
hemp, and wool imported from any foreign 
country, wool tops and noils, or wool waste, 
carded but not spun, woven, or knitted and 
shall be deemed to include fish or shellfish, 
and fresh or frozen products thereof con- 
taining seafood as the basic ingredient, 
whether breaded, cooked or otherwise pre- 
pared (but not including fish and shellfish 
which have been treated for preserving, such 
as canned, smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, 
corned or kippered products) ;*. 

“(b) Unless otherwise specifically indi- 
cated therein, the holder of any certificate 
or permit heretofore issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or before 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
authorizing the holder thereof to engage 
as a common or contract carrier by motor 
vehicle in the transportation in Interstate 
or foreign commerce of property made sub- 
ject to the provisions of part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by paragraph (a) of 
this section, over any route or routes or 
within any territory, may without making 
application under that act engage, to the 
same extent and subject to the same terms, 
conditions and limitations, as a common or 
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contract carrier by motor vehicle, as the case 
may be, in the transportation of such prop- 
erty, over such route or routes or within 
such Territory, in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was in 
bona fide operation on June 1, 1958, over any 
route or routes or within any territory, in 
the transportation of property for compen- 
sation by motor vehicle made subject to the 
provisions of part II of that act by para- 
graph (a) of this section, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and has so operated since 
that time (or if engaged in furnishing sea- 
sonal service only, was in bona fide operation 
on June 1, 1958, during the season ordinarily 
covered by its operations and has so operated 
since that time), except in either instance 
as to interruptions of service over which 
such applicant or its predecessor in interest 
had no control, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall without further proceed- 
ings issue a certificate or permit, as the type 
of operation may warrant, authorizing such 
operations as a common or contract carrier 
by motor vehicle if application is made to the 
said Commission as provided in part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and within 120 
days after the date on which this section 
takes effect. Pending the determination of 
any such application, the continuance of 
such operation without a certificate or per- 
mit shall be lawful. Any carrier which on 
the date this section takes effect is engaged 
in an operation of the character specified 
in the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, 
but was not engaged in such operation 
on June 1, 1958, may under such regulations 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall prescribe, if application for a cer- 
tificate or permit is made to the said Com- 
mission within 120 days after the date on 
which this section takes effect, continue such 
operation without a certificate or permit 
pending the determination of such applica- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (C) OF INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE ACT 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a comma and the following: ‘nor 
shall any person in connection with any other 
business enterprise transport property by 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce unless such transportation is inci- 
dental to, and in furtherance of, a primary 
business enterprise (other than transporta- 
tion) of such person.’ ” 


JURISDICTION OF COURTS IN CER- 
TAIN CITIZENSHIP CASES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 582 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11102) amending the jurisdiction of 
district courts in civil actions with regard 
to the amount in controversy and diversity 
of citizenship. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
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intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now in the bill 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may de- 
mand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or Committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill that this rule 
makes in order comes from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and deals with a 
rather technical subject, that of the re- 
moval of causes, by reason of diversity 
of citizenship, from State courts to Fed- 
eral courts, 

We have passed in this House a bill in 
previous sessions which raises the juris- 
dictional amount from $3,000 to $10,000. 
You know, under the Constitution, where 
there is diversity of citizenship between 
the plaintiff and the defendant in a suit, 
the defendant may remove the cause to 
the Federal court from the State court. 
The amount fixed at the present time is 
$3,000; that was many years ago. The 
amount is so small that now it permits a 
great many petty cases to be removed to 
the Federal court. 

We have heard a lot of discussion in 
recent times—and it is a very serious 
question—about the way Federal courts 
are being cverwhelmed with work so 
that many of them are years behind in 
their dockets. The best way to take 
care of that situation is to relieve, as 
far as we properly can, the Federal 
court from some of the petty cases that 
should be tried in the State courts where 
they belong. 

I had hoped that the bill would go 
much further than that, but the com- 
mittee did not go along with me. We 
have this scrt of situation that is bur- 
dening the Federal courts tremendously. 
On diversity of citizenship we have a 
legal fiction which makes a corporation 
a citizen of the State in which it is in- 
corporated. Therefore, if it does busi- 
ness in another State, it is not a citizen 
of that State and they can remove all 
their cases to the Federal court, at great 
inconvenience to litigants and to the 
great inconvenience of the Federal 
courts. 

I was in hopes that the committee 
would go along with the idea of remov- 
ing that fiction. In fact, I had pre- 
pared an amendment, which I shall not 
offer because of the objection of the 
committee; but the amendment would 
provide that no case could be removed 
from a State court to the Federal court 
on the question of diversity of citizen- 
ship where the corporation defendant 
was authorized to do business in that 
State. In other words, if they were au- 
thorized to do business in the State of 
Virginia, then they would have to abide 
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by the jurisdiction of the State courts, 
However, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I believe, has agreed to an amend- 
ment which will relieve the courts in 
many States of a great deal of work. 
That amendment is simply this. There 
are 4, or 5, or 6 States in the Union 
where these compensation cases are be- 
ing removed in great number to the 
Federal courts. Some courts are very 
much overburdened with that type of 
case. 

This amendment, which I shall offer 
and which I believe has the sanction of 
the committee, will provide that in 
workmen’s compensation cases, the case 
may not be removed by a corporation to 
the Federal courts. Those cases have 
resulted, in those particular States, I 
am told, in a great deal of congestion 
in the Federal courts. There is no rea- 
son in the world why that should be 
the case. 

As a matter of fact, I had a letter the 
other day from our former colleague, 
Judge Thomasson, who saw that I had 
introduced a similar bill. He said it 
hampered his work, the time taken up 
with these compensation cases, in view 
of the peculiar State law in the State of 
Texas. 

I understand that that amendment 
will be accepted by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, has been approved by the 
Department of Justice, and it will be of- 
fered in due course. 

While I am on my feet, I want to go 
back to the question of diversity of citi- 
zenship with which these Federal courts 
are very much overburdened in many 
places. I am told that in some of the 
large cities the dockets of the Federal 
court are something like 4 years behind. 
That is due largely to the fact that cor- 
porations which are incorporated in 
some other State may do business in 
New York or Chicago, or cities like that, 
and may remove all their cases to the 
Federal court. Particularly in the coun- 
try areas, that is not only a burden upon 
the courts but it is a serious burden and 
injustice to plaintiffs who sue and are 
then removed to the Federal court and 
may have to travel 100 or 200 miles, take 
all their witnesses with them, to try a 
case of not great consequence, that 
ought to be tried locally in the county 
where it arose. I hope that upon fur- 
ther consideration the Committee on the 
Judiciary will in the near future report 
out a bill curing that defect and thereby 
relieving the necessity for so many more 
Federal judges. I may state that I am 
told that the Department of Justice is 
very strongly in favor of such a bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean, then, that under this bill, if it 
goes through with the amendment the 
gentleman suggests, that if I am work- 
ing for, say, General Motors, which we 
will say is incorporated in Delaware, and 
I bring a suit for compensation, that 
case, on application, goes to Delaware for 
trial? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. I will 
say that if the gentleman was working 
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for General Motors down in Texas and 
mashed his finger, and he brings suit 
under the compensation law, then it is 
removable by the defendant corporation 
to the Federal court. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where would it be 
tried, in Delaware, for example? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; it would 
be tried in the district court in Texas, 
in the Federal court instead of a State 
court in Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But in the same gen- 
eral locality? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
State, anyway. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] has explained so ably and so 
well the effect of the provisions of the 
bill H. R. 11102, which the adoption of 
this resolution would make in order, that 
I do not believe it is necessary for me 
to take further time. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this minute to announce to the 
Members that on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day at an appropriate time the confer- 
ence report on the Yellowtail Dam in 
Montana will be called up. I wanted to 
announce this so that the Members 
would be aware of the fact and alerted 
to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11102, amending the ju- 
risdiction of district courts in civil ac- 
tions with regard to the amount in con- 
troversy and diversity of citizenship. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H, R. 11102, with 
Mr, PRICE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, in an 
effort to reduce court congestion does 
two things: 

First. It raises the monetary jurisdic- 
tion for civil actions from $3,000 to $10,- 
000. The present $3,000 minimum has 
been on the books since 1911. 

Second. It would declare corporations 
citizens not only of the State of incor- 
poration but also of the State where they 
have their principal places of business. 
In 1896 the Supreme Court established 
the doctrine that a corporation, for pur- 
poses of jurisdiction, is deemed a citizen 
of the State in which it is incorporated. 
This gave rise to a sharp increase in Fed- 
eral cases. The evil which it created and 
which this bill seeks to eliminate is the 
fact that a corporation which is in reality 
a local institution, engaged in local busi- 
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mess and locally owned, is enabled to 
litigate in Federal courts simply because 
it has obtained a charter—citizenship— 
from another State. This bill, in declar- 
ing a corporation a citizen of the State 
where it has its principal place of busi- 
ness, will prevent it from seeking removal 
to Federal court jurisdiction, if the cor- 
poration is sued in the court of the State 
where it is incorporated or where it has 
its principal place of business. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Judicial Conference, and is the re- 
Sult of study first suggested by me at the 
September 1950 Judicial Conference, 
when ways were being considered for re- 
ducing the caseload of the Federal courts 
other than by increasing the number of 
Federal judges. 

The only change the committee 
amendment seeks is to put teeth into the 
monetary jurisdiction of $10,000, for it is 
obvious that all a lawyer need do to over- 
come this limitation is to allege in his 
complaint damages of more than $10,000. 
The subcommittee amendment provides 
that in the event a plaintiff fails to re- 
cover at least the $10,000, then the court 
in its discretion may deny him costs, and, 
in addition, if it so desires, impose costs 
on the plaintiff. 

In the years following World War II 
the judicial business of the United States 
district courts increased tremendously. 
Total civil cases filed are up 75 percent, 
and the private civil business has more 
than doubled in the districts having ex- 
clusively Federal jurisdiction. 

Most of the increase has occurred in 
the diversity-of-citizenship cases, which 
have increased from 17,286 in 1941 to 
20,524 in 1956. ; 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iyield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. There is a likelihood 
then that the omnibus judgeship bill 
may come out as a result of that in- 
creased workload? 

Mr. CELLER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the Committee on the 
Judiciary in its wisdom will in due course 
tackle the question of the omnibus judge- 
Ship bill. That, however, is not related 
to this matter. Too often, we get the 
impression that if we increase the num- 
ber of judgeships that will reduce the 
congestion in the courts. It is the type 
and number of cases that cause the con- 
gestion. An increase in the number of 
judgeships does not often have the same 
ae that the gentleman thinks it would 

ave. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Nevertheless, does 
the gentleman concede that there has 
been an increase, a tremendous in- 
crease, in the workload of the Federal 
courts without taking into consideration 
the lack of sufficient judges to take care 
of such increase? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt that 
the number of cases filed in the courts 
have increased. Our population has in- 
creased, our productivity has increased 
so that there is bound to be more litiga- 
tion than heretofore. There is a pro- 
gressive increase in the business of the 
courts. That is natural. There is no 
doubt about it. We are trying to méet 
that situation as best we may. 
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Of the 20,524 diversity-of-citizenship 
cases filed in the district courts during 
fiscal 1956, corporations were parties in 
12,732 cases, or 62 percent. This per- 
centage is almost identical with the fiscal 
years of 1951 and 1955. 

In an effort to meet this heavy increase 
in the caseload, Congress, since World 
War II, has increased the number of dis- 
trict judges by 51. However, the appoint- 
ment of additional judges has not re- 
moved many of the basic factors in this 
problem of increased litigation. 

In a further effort to relieve the situa- 
tion the Judicial Conference of the 
United States in 1950 undertook to study 
the overall problem of jurisdiction and 
venue and as a result made the following 
recommendations, which are incorpo- 
rated in the present legislation: 

First. That the historic jurisdiction 
based upon diversity of citizenship juris- 
diction be retained in the Federal courts. 

Second. That section 1332 of the Re- 
vised Judicial Code be amended to pro- 
vide that in cases based upon diversity 
of citizenship jurisdiction a corporation 
shall be deemed a citizen both of the 
State of its creation and the State in 
which it has its principal place of busi- 
ness. 

Third. That the jurisdictional amounts 
prescribed by sections 1331 and 1332 of 
the Revised Judicial Code as requisite for 
Federal jurisdiction in cases based upon 
diversity of citizenship or a Federal ques- 
tion be raised from $3,000 to $10,000. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. CRETELLA] that there 
are a considerable number of vacancies 
existing today in our judicial system—I 
believe, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, 12 vacancies—and they have ex- 
isted for a long period of time in some of 
the districts. It is essential for the Attor- 
ney General to bestir himself and make 
those appointments to fill those vacancies 
as promptly and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. It does not lie in the mouth of any- 
one to ask us to appoint additional judge- 
ships when there are so many vacancies 
that now exist. I hope that the Depart- 
ment of Justice Chief will see the light 
in this regard and make those appoint- 
ments promptly and fill those vacancies 
now. We will cooperate with the De- 
partment of Justice. Our Committee on 
the Judiciary has always cooperated with 
the Department, and I will say to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that the 
committee for a year has been studying 
certain phases of that omnibus bill to 
which the gentleman referred. We hope 
to clear it up and take care of some of 
the difficulties that have already arisen 
so that we can, in due course, in a rea- 
sonable length of time, bring out a bill. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. As far as vacancies 
are concerned, that is not within my 
province, Iam looking out for the State 
of Connecticut, which requires additional 
judges. I have introduced legislation 
and there have been hearings held on 
that legislation some months ago. 

Mr. . That is a rather paro- 
chial attitude to take. While it might 
be appraised worthy as far as your con- 
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stituents are concerned, the Judiciary 
Committee must look at the picture and 
not look only at the State of Connecti- 
cut, important as that State is. But we 
have other places to consider, and we 
have to consider the wishes of other 
Members of the House also. So that we 
have to take in the whole length and 
breadth of our country. 

Mr. CRETELLA. May I ask the gen- 
tleman how many bills there are before 
his committee or before our committee, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
requesting additional judges throughout 
the United States? New judges. 

Mr. CELLER. There are quite a num- 
ber of them, but that is beside the point 
I am making; namely, I would say to 
the Department of Justice, “Before you 
take the mote out of my eye, look at 
the beam in your own before you seek 
to criticize the Judiciary Committee that 
we are dragging our feet on this bill.” 
“Before you criticize us in that regard,” 
I say to the Attorney General, “make 
these appointments, and we will work 
with you. We want to work with you; 
we want to cooperate with you.” 

Mr. C . Has the gentleman 
from New York urged the Department 
to do that? 

Mr. CELLER. Have I? I should like 
to show the gentleman some of the com- 
munications I have addressed to the 
Department over the telephone and 
otherwise. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That does not have 
much to do with Connecticut. 

Mr. CELLER. I will have to consult 
my records to see whether Connecticut 
is mentioned, but Connecticut always 
looms large in my mind ard I do not 
think I would overlook Connecticut. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding at this point. I just 
want to point out to the most distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that these vacancies do not 
necessarily occur where the caseload is 
heaviest. The gentleman well knows 
vacancies occur by death, retirement, or 
resignation without any particular re- 
gard to the area where the caseload may 
have multiplied 10 times during the last 
few years. 

Mr. CELLER. I am afraid the gentle- 
man is not accurate in that regard. 
These vacancies by death, retirement, 
and resignation are in areas which are 
quite congested, as far as our observa- 
tion goes. 

Mr. AVERY. But there is no pattern 
as far as vacancies and caseloads are 
concerned. à 

Mr. CELLER. I do not believe there 
is any deliberate relationship. 

Mr. AVERY. Of course not. I think, 
therefore, the gentleman is making the 
most persuasive speech for the omnibus 
bill that I have yet heard, and I was going 
to ask if it would be all right to use some 
of the evidence he has introduced this 
afternoon later in the day when I under- 
stand a discussion of the judges bill is 
to take place on the floor. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman can get 
it for nothing. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. CELLER. As to the increase of 
the minimum allowance from $3,000 to 
$10,000, the Consumers Price Index for 
moderate-income families in large cities 
indicate a rise of 152 percent since 1913, 
shortly after the present $3,000 minimum 
was established. 

Thus, the $10,000 that we now set as 
a minimum is a reasonable minimum. 

As to the diversity of citizenship by 
corporations, it is now established doc- 
trine that a corporation for the purpose 
of jurisdiction is deemed to be a citizen 
of the State in which it is incorporated. 
It is by virtue of this rule, which is now 
long standing and thoroughly embedded 
in our jurisdiction, that so-called out-of- 
State corporations can sue and be sued 
under the diversity jurisdiction where it 
is suing or being sued by a citizen of a 
State other than the State of its incor- 
poration. 

The fiction of stamping a corporation a 
citizen of the State of its incorporation 
has given rise to the evil whereby a local 
institution, engaged in a local business 
and in many cases locally owned, is en- 
abled to bring its litigation into the Fed- 
eral courts simply because it has ob- 
tained a corporate charter from another 
State. And I cite cases. 

This circumstance can hardly be con- 
sidered fair because it gives the privilege 
of a choice of courts to a local corpora- 
tion simply because it has a charter from 
another State, an advantage which an- 
other local corporation that obtained its 
charter in the home State does not have. 

The underlying purpose of diversity of 
citizenship legislation, which incidentally 
goes back to the beginning of the Federal 
judicial system, having been established 
by the Judiciary Act of 1789, is to provide 
a separate forum for out-of-State citi- 
zens against the prejudices of local 
courts and local juries by making avail- 
able to them the benefits and safeguards 
of the Federal courts. 

Whatever the effectiveness of this rule, 
it was never intended to extend to local 
corporations which, because of a legal 
fiction, are considered citizens of another 
State. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that such incorporations are primarily 
initiated to obtain some advantage tax- 
wise in the State of incorporation or to 
obtain the benefits of the more liberal 
provisions of the foreign State’s corpora- 
tion laws. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. In the pending 
bill, the proposed revision of section 
1331, subsection (b), and subsection (b) 
of the proposed revision of section 1332, 
provide that unless the plaintiff recovers 
$10,000 or more the court may tax the 
plaintiff with all the costs, or that the 
court may deny the plaintiff the right 
of recovering his own costs. As I re- 
member it, in committee the feeling was 
expressed by the subcommittee which 
considered this bill that the costs would 
not be taxed against plaintiff where he 
failed to recover $10,000 if the plaintiff 
were involuntarily removed to the Fed- 
eral court on motion of the defendant 
after having instituted his action in the 
State court. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is absolutely correct. 
The question he poses is in the opposite 
direction of the intent of the bill. The 
idea of this bill is if a plaintiff in order 
to get his case before a Federal court 
deliberately inflates his claim, then the 
judge in his discretion only—it is not 
compulsory—may, depending upon the 
evidence along that line, assess part of 
the cost or all of the cost against the 
plaintiff. But when the plaintiff files a 
suit in the State court for any amount 
and then the defendant removes the 
case to the Federal court, the plaintiff 
is being forced to go into Federal court 
and, of course, the theory of assessment 
of costs would not apply. 

Mr. WHITENER. In the bill there is 
no such language to guarantee that, is 
there? 

Mr. WILLIS. That would be a very 
technical proposition. I suppose the 
judge could do it. But the question the 
gentleman raises goes contrary to the 
very purpose of this bill. This colloquy 
alone will tell the Federal judge the 
question the gentleman poses is contrary 
to the intent of the bill, which is to 
assess costs against the plaintiff who 
inflates his claim to such an amount 
that he may get into the Federal court 
when he knows full well he is going to 
recover only a pittance. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would like to state 
to the gentleman I was aware of our dis- 
cussion in committee; however, I am 
convinced from conversations I have had 
with other Members of the House that 
they had apprehension about this 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing it up. 

Mr. CELLER. No bill is perfect. We 
try to proximate, if we can, perfection 
here. I may say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina that I think there is suf- 
ficient in the bill to do justice in these 
premizss. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Is it not a 
fact that at the present time a Federal 
judge has the discretionary power to 
assess costs to such party as he wants to? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say that the gen- 
tleman is correct. That is, in a case, for 
example, where the court finds there is 
fraud upon the court. Generally 
speaking, in that area of cases the Fed- 
eral judge has large discretionary power 
to assess costs. This legislation ad- 
dresses itself to the question of the juris- 
dictional amount, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The point I 
am making is this: The use of the term 
“plaintiff” rather than the use of a 
phrase “or to the party responsible for 
bringing plaintiff’s case to the Federal 
court” was not intended to exonerate 
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the defendant for liability to costs. In 
other words, it is not supposed to put on 
the Federal judge the burden of assessing 
these costs against the plaintiff, but not 
in any instance against the defendant, 
and I want the Recorp to show that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course not. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Why would it not be 
better to strike that clause out? What 
I am afraid of, you are going to defeat 
the very purpose you are trying to ac- 
complish. It is a rare case where the 
plaintiff increases his demand in order 
to bring his case in the Federal court. 
Most of the cases are where the de- 
fendants remove the cases. That will 
mean that any man that brings a case 
in the State court and demands over 
$10,000, and if his case is removed to the 
Federal court he might have to pay the 
cost if he receives less than $10,000. I 
I am afraid it is going to cause a great 
deal of hardship. 

Mr. CELLER. My own experience in 
practice is that lawyers are more apt to 
inflate the costs, or inflate the amount 
of damages sued for than otherwise. 
So, I do not think that the fears the 
gentleman has are realistic, but they are 
more or less imaginary. I do not think 
that result will happen. 

Mr. DENTON. Certainly lawyers in- 
flate claims when they file a suit. Ev- 
erybody does that. Everybody does that 
in bargaining. I do not see anything 
wrong in doing that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, I would say this, 
that we are not trying to control and 
we cannot control how much a person 
will demand of his adversary in nego- 
tiations or in filing a lawsuit. But, we 
say that when the plaintiff or a party, 
in order to get into court, will inflate 
his claim, not as a matter of negotiation 
but to get into the Federal courts, he is 
pussyfooting with public business. 

Mr. DENTON. I appreciate your 
statement, but the only difficulty is you 
are going to work it just the other way 
when a man does not want to get into 
the Federal court. If the action in the 
State court is over $10,000 and the de- 
fendant removes the case, that means, 
under the language, that if the plaintiff 
does not recover $10,000, he has to pay 
the costs. You are making it more de- 
sirable for a defendant to remove the 
case, and that will increase the case 
load in the Federal courts. 

Mr. WILLIS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. That was the colloquy to 
which the gentleman did address him- 
self a while ago that clarifies that very 
purpose. The bill is not for that pur- 
pose at all. 

Mr. DENTON. Then, I think you 
ought to change the language. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how long is 
this going on? 
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Mr. CELLER. Did the gentleman ask 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wanted to find out 
how long it will be before you lawyers 
get this thing settled. 

Mr. CELLER. Never. 

Mr. Chairman, I am including the 
following two memorandums concerning 
the broader questions going to the con- 
stitutionality of these issues: 


May CORPORATIONS BE DENIED THE DIVERSITY 
OF CITIZENSHIP PROVISIONS OF OUR FEDERAL 
Laws? 


Attorney General Mitchell (hearings, H. R. 
10594, 72d Cong., 1st sess.) in Hoover's ad- 
ministration, believed that corporations may 
not be denied access to our Federal courts 
under the diversity of citizenship provision. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, on the other hand, 
believes the contrary, namely that Congress 
may prevent corporations from diversity of 
citizenship jurisdiction. (Frankfurter and 
Landis, Business of the Supreme Court, pp. 
90, 94; 28 Ill. Law Review, 356, 375.) 

The constitutional argument in favor of 
the position that corporations may not be 
eliminated from diversity jurisdiction is that 
such action would proscribe a whole class 
of citizens from this jurisdiction and would 
thus be discriminatory legislation. This is 
in substance Attorney General Mitchell's 
position. 

However, this argument can be answered 
because it is clear that discriminatory leg- 
islation against classes of citizens is con- 
stitutional. Public laws may embrace many 
subjects or one subject, and they may ex- 
tend to all citizens or be confined to par- 
ticular classes of citizens, such as minors 
or married women, bankers, and so forth, A 
good example of class legislation is the de- 
nial of the right to vote to citizens who 
cannot read or write. 

The test as to whether discriminatory 
legislation is constitutional is whether or 
not the restriction placed on a class of citi- 
zens is “reasonable.” Almost all legisla- 
tion involves some degree of classification 
whereby its operation is directed to partic- 
ular categories of persons, things or events; 
and it is partly in recognition of this fact 
that the 14th amendment forbids the States 
to deny to persons within their jurisdiction 
“equal protection of the laws.” This re- 
striction, however, does not rule out classi- 
fications that are “reasonable” and the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment— 
which would be controlling here since it is 
the Federal Government which would seek 
to eliminate corporations—is at least as 
tolerant of legislative classifications which 
would have to be arbitrarily and unreason- 
ably discriminatory to incur its condemna- 
tion. In fact, it does not appear that the 
Supreme Court has up to this time ever held 
an act of Congress unconstitutional on the 
ground of unreasonableness although Con- 
gress has enacted many laws on class legis- 
lation. 

Arguments which may be made to sup- 
port the proposition that eliminating cor- 
porations from Federal diversity jurisdic- 
tion would be “unreasonable, discrimina- 
tory, class legislation”: 

(a) Litigation instituted by corporations 
and private citizens is indistinguishable. 
Consequently, on the basis of litigation alone, 
no justifiable reason can be assigned for ex- 
cluding corporations from the right to in- 
voke diversity-of-citizenship jurisdiction. 

(b) Foreign corporations, that is those 
chartered abroad, and whose ownerships are 
in the hands of aliens, would still be entitled 
to sue under diversity jurisdiction. If such 
a result is possible, then domestic corpora- 
tions would obviously be the victim of dis- 
crimination, 

(c) Corporations, especially insurance 
companies, are much more exposed to local 
prejudice than are private citizens and for 
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that reason are much more in need of the 

protection afforded by the right to invoke 

diversity jurisdiction. 

(d) Eliminating corporations will put 
jurisprudence back 150 years when the Court 
held, in 1809, that a corporate aggregate was 
not a citizen and therefore could not sue 
or be sued in the Federal courts, United 
States v. Deveaux, 5 Cranch 86. We will 
again have the anomalous situation of stock- 
holders of a corporation, who come from 
many States, being unable to sue as an aggre- 
gate group, whereas if they sue individually 
on behalf of the corporation, they may seek 
to go into the Federal courts. 

(e) If amendment is so worded that for- 
eign corporations are also excluded from the 
Federal courts, a serious political issue will 
be brought about in our treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with foreign 
countries. Most foreign countries, unlike 
the United States, do not have a two-court 
system (Federal courts and State courts). 
They have only a Federal system. Depriving 
foreign corporations of access to our Federal 
courts can only be looked upon as an un- 
friendly act. 

(f) Ingenious lawyers will seek to get 
around any prohibition on corporations 
which this bill may invoke. They doubt- 
less, among other things, will commence 
having corporations doing business through 
trustees as agents of the corporations whose 
names will appear in all contracts and other 
business dealings. 

(g) Diversity jurisdiction over corpora- 
tions should be retained, if not for the bene- 
fit of the corporations, then for the benefit 
of private persons who must file suits against 
corporations in other States. Federal rules 
would be advantageous to them, including 
the liberal provisions with respect to dis- 
covery. A private person could be preju- 
diced in a suit in a State court against the 
corporation upon whom the community de- 
pended for its existence. Retaining Federal 
jurisdiction over corporations in diversity 
cases assures an impartial forum to indi- 
viduals in their controversies with out of 
State corporations, 

Powrr OF CONGRESS To RESTRICT CORPORA- 
TIONS UNDER DIVERSITY OF CITIZENSHIP BY 
DECLARING THEM CITIZENS OF STATES 
WHERE THEY HAVE THEIR PRINCIPAL PLACES 
or BUSINESS 


Such power on the part of Congress seems 
clear. “Citizenship” of a corporation is fic- 
tional and wholly of judicial origin and rests 
on two judicially created presumptions: (1) 
that a corporation is a “citizen” within the 
meaning of article IIT, sec. 2, clause 1 and 
(2) that it is an “inhabitant” of the State 
of its incorporation even though its owners 
or stockholders are in fact inhabitants of 
many States. 

A law stating that “a corporation shall be 
deemed a citizen of any State by which it” 
is chartered and “of the State where it has 
its principal place of business” is not more 
than an acknowledgement of the facts of 
corporate business life. It cannot be con- 
demned as imposing an arbitrary conclusion. 
Just as citizenship of a natural person for 
purposes of diversity jurisdiction is de- 
termined, not by place of birth but by refer- 
ence to facts pertaining to length of resi- 
dence, ownership, and payment to taxes on 
property, and eligibility to vote, so also does 
a corporation deserve to have its residence 
ascertained in conformity with a more per- 
tinent standard. Thus construed, H, R. 
11102 is completely devoid of any element of 
discrimination such as might expose it to 
challenge as denying due process contrary to 
the 5th amendment. 

Power or CONGRESS To WITHDRAW DIVERSITY 
JURISDICTION 


1, It appears quite clear that Congress can 
deny diversity-of-citizenship jurisdiction to 
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the Federal courts. Only one authority is 
cited for the contrary. (See item 5, p. 3.) 

2. Article IIL vests the judicial power in 
the Supreme Court and such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. It also stated that the judi- 
cial power extends to nine specified classes 
of cases and controversies, including contro- 
versies between citizens of different States, 

3. Interpretation of article III by the Fed- 
eral courts indicates that its provisions are 
not self-executing and that Congress there- 
fore has the power to withdraw diversity-of- 
citizenship jurisdiction from the Federal 
courts and thereby deprive citizens of this 
constitutional provision insofar as the Fed- 
eral system is concerned. 

4. The Judiciary Act of 1789 (1 Stat. 73, 
secs. 9-11), which was a contemporaneous 
interpretation of the Constitution by the 
Congress, actually withheld from the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts certain of the 
classes of cases and controversies which are 
enumerated in article III. Thus the very 
first Congress denied citizens certain of the 
so-called rights listed in article IIT. 

This detail in conferring jurisdiction upon 
the inferior courts is of the utmost signifi- 
cance in the later development of the law 
pertaining to Congressional regulation of ju- 
risdiction, inasmuch as it demonstrates con- 
clusively that a majority of the Members of 
the First Congress regarded positive action 
on the part of Congress to be necessary be- 
fore jurisdiction and judicial powers could 
be exercised by courts of its own creation. 
In fact, this construction of article III was 
accepted by the Court in 1799 in Turner v. 
Bank of North America (4 Dall. 8-9). There- 
in Justice Chase asserted: 

“The notion has been frequently enter- 
tained that the Federal courts derive their 
power immediately from the Constitution; 
but the political truth is that the judicial 
power (except in a few specified instances) 
belongs to Congress. If Congress * * * has 
not given the power to us, or to any other 
court, it still remains at the legislative dis- 
posal. * * * It would, perhaps, be inexpedi- 
ent to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to every subject, in every form, which 
the Constitution might warrant.” 

Reiteration of this appraisal of Congres- 
sional power to regulate jurisdiction is con- 
tained in a substantial number of later opin- 
ions of the Court. Thus, in Ez parte Boll- 
man ((1807) 4 Cr. 75, 93), Chief Justice 
Marshall declared that “courts which are 
created by written law, and whose jurisdic- 
tion is defined by written law, cannot tran- 
scend that jurisdiction.” Two years later, in 
Bank of United States v. Deveau St. ((1809) 
5 Cr. 61), Marshall held that the right to sue 
does not imply a right to sue in a Federal 
court unless conferred expressly by an act 
of Congress. Again in U. S. v. Hudson and 
Goodwin ((1812) 7 Cr. 32-33), Justice John- 
son, after pointing to the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, which flows im- 
mediately from the Constitution, declared: 
“all other courts created by the General Gov- 
ernment possess no jurisdiction but what 
is given them by the power that creates 
them, and can be vested with none but what 
the power ceded to the General Government 
will authorize them to confer.” 

An even more sweeping assertion of Con- 
gressional power over jurisdiction made by 
the Court in Cary v. Curtis ((1845) 3 How, 
236) wherein it was stated that “the judicial 
power of the United States * * * is (except 
in enumerated instances applicable exclu- 
sively to this Court) dependent for its dis- 
tribution and organization * * * entirely 
upon the action of Congress, who possess 
the sole power of creating the tribunals (in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court) * * * and of 
investing them with jurisdiction, concur- 
rent, or exclusive, and of withholding juris- 
diction from them in the exact degrees and 
character which to Congress may seem proper 
for the public good.” As recently as 1922, 
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the Court restated this conclusion even more 
emphatically as follows: 

“The Constitution simply gives to the in- 
ferior courts the capacity to take jurisdic- 
tion in the enumerated cases, but it requires 
an act of Congress to confer it * * * And 
the jurisdiction having been conferred may, 
at the will of Congress, be taken away in 
whole or in part; and if withdrawn without 
a saving clause all pending cases though 
cognizable when commenced must fall.” 
(Kline v. Burke Construction Co. ((1922) 
260 U. S. 226, 233, 234) ). 

Inasmuch as Congress hitherto has never 
attempted to withdraw diversity of citizen- 
ship in its entirety from the Federal courts, 
factually relevant cases cannot be cited. 
However, in Sheldon v. Still ((1850) 8 How. 
441, 449), the Court, in conformity with the 
principles previously set forth, rejected a 
contention of a litigant that the right of a 
citizen of any State to sue citizens of an- 
other in Federal courts flower directly from 
article III and that Congress could not im- 
pose restrictions on that right was set forth 
in section 11 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 
{1 Stat. 73, 78-79). The conclusion to be 
drawn from this and the other cited cases 
is that two elements are necessary to confer 
jurisdiction on Federal courts; (1) the Con- 
stitution must haye given the courts the 
capacity to receive it, and (2) an act of Con- 
gress must have conferred it. 

5. The only authority for the contrary 
position, namely, that where a right is 
created under the Constitution, there must 
be some procedural remedy available to en- 
force such right even though the Congress 
has failed to provide legislation to securé the 
right, is Justice Story’s opinion in 1816, in 
the case of Martin v. Hunter's Lessee ( (1816) 
1 Wheat., 304, 328-334, 374), and it should 
be pointed out that Justice Story years later 
took a more relaxed view of article III in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution, sections 
1590 to 1595. In Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee 
Justice Story declared: 

“The language of the article (III) 
throughout is manifestly designed to be 
mandatory upon the legislature. Its obliga- 
tory force is so imperative, that Congress 
could not, without a violation of its duty, 
have refused to carry it into operation, The 
judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested (not may be vested) in one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
may, from time to time * * * establish * * *. 
If, then, in it is a duty of Congress to vest 
the judicial power of the United States, it is 
a duty to vest the whole judicial power. 
The language, if imperative as to one part, is 
imperative as to all. If it were otherwise, 
this anomaly would exist, that Congress 
might successively refuse to vest the juris- 
diction in any one class of cases enumerated 
in the Constitution, and thereby defeat the 
jurisdiction as to all; for the Constitution 
has not singled out any class on which Con- 
gress are bound to act in preference to 
others. * * * It would seem, therefore, to 
follow, that Congress are bound to create 
some inferior courts, in which to vest all 
that jurisdiction which, under the Constitu- 
tion, is exclusively vested in the United 
States.” 

As noted earlier, however, neither legisla- 
tive construction nor subsequent judicial in- 
terpretation seems to have sustained Justice 
Story’s position in this matter. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no greater 
problem facing those concerned with 
fair and efficient administration of jus- 
tice than the problem of crowded court 
calendars, undue delays, and disillu- 
sioned litigants. Every means should 
be explored to correct this situation. 
One such means is to put more judges to 
work. This is certainly the most direct 
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method. But we cannot, nor should we 
rely upon that means alone. There are 
other methods. 

H. R. 11102, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman and former Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
[Mr. Tuck], is one of these methods. I 
commend him for the fine work which 
he has done in pushing for legislation of 
this kind. 

This bill makes a double-barreled at- 
tack on congestion in our Federal courts, 
It is in line with a proposal made by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
after extensive study commenced as long 
ago as 1951. Our committee held hear- 
ings on this and a similar measure, and 
invited further comments from inter- 
ested parties. H. R. 11102 is the re- 
sult of these efforts, 

First, the bill would increase from 
$3,000 to $10,000 the amount which must 
be in controversy in order to give Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction where there is a 
Federal question involved and where 
there is diversity of citizenship, 

Federal courts should be resorted to 
only to resolye controversies involving 
substantial sums of money, unless the 
case is brought under a Federal statute 
which provides the exclusive remedy. 
By this I do not mean to say that we 
should close the Federal courts to all but 
the well-to-do or to big business. But 
we certainly should not expose the 
court to a barrage of relatively minor 
matters which could easily be disposed 
of in the local courts. This is in line 
with the policy established in diversity 
cases as long ago as 1789. 

The last time Congress increased the 
jurisdictional limit for Federal courts 
was in 1911 when it raised the amount 
from $2,000 to $3,000. That was a lot 
of money in those days. But a dollar 
today is worth about one-third of what 
it was then. To raise the amount to 
$10,000 is therefore, merely to bring it 
back into line with what Congress de- 
termined it should be as long ago as 
1911. 

This increase in jurisdictional amount 
would have its greatest impact upon di- 
versity cases. ‘Those cases increased 
from 7,286 in 1941 to 20,524 in 1956. Ac- 
cording to a table prepared by the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, had the jurisdictional amount 
been $10,000 in the 2d quarter of 1957 
there would have been 38.2 percent fewer 
contract cases filed involving diversity 
and 15.5 percent fewer tort cases. 

It is significant that the reduction 
would have been this great in contract 
cases since in these cases the amount 
claimed is fairly well fixed while the 
amount claimed in a tort action can 
easily be raised by the plaintiff to meet 
the jurisdictional requirement. Further- 
more, the trial of a contract case is 
normally a great deal more time con- 
suming than that of a tort action. 

To prevent litigants from inflating 
claims in order to invoke the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court, the bill con- 
tains a provision which would permit 
the trial judge either to withhold costs 
from the plaintiff or to impose costs 
upon him if he fails to win a verdict or 
final judgment for at least the jurisdic- 
tional amount. 
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The second feature of H. R. 11102 
would reduce the number of cases 
brought into Federal court on the basis 
of diversity of citizenship. This would 
be accomplished by the provision that, 
for the purpose of jurisdiction based on 
diversity of citizenship, a corporation 
henceforth shall be considered a citizen 
not only of the State in which it was 
incorporated, but also of the State where 
it has its principal place of business. 

Under existing law a corporation is 
deemed a citizen only of the State in 
which it is incorporated. Thus, even 
though a Delaware corporation does all 
of its business in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, it can sue a Philadelphia resi- 
dent in Federal court in a purely local 
matter. On the other hand, the cor- 
poration next door, if it were incorpo- 
rated in Pennsylvania, would be pre- 
cluded from court on the same matter 
simply because it had been incorporated 
in Pennsylvania. 

The underlying theory for giving Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction over disputes be- 
tween citizens of different States was to 
protect out-of-State citizens from the 
possible prejudices of local courts and 
juries. In all probability this safeguard 
is still warranted and should be main- 
tained. But there is no need for extend- 
ing such protection to a local corpora- 
tion which is deemed a citizen of 
another State simply by virtue of the 
fiction that it acquired that citizenship 
by incorporation in that State. In 
fact, it results in giving that corporation 
an advantage not enjoyed by other local 
corporations. 

This bill takes a more realistic ap- 
proach than existing law. It would treat 
all corporations doing their principal 
business in one community on an equal 
basis. A corporation doing business all 
over the country could still resort to the 
Federal courts in every State except that 
in which it was incorporated or in which 
it had its principal place of business. 
Thus, those corporations for which the 
need for protection might be most com- 
pelling would not be greatly affected by 
the terms of this bill. 

The exclusion of cases from the Fed- 
eral courts brought by or against cor- 
porations having their principal place of 
business in the same State of which the 
other party was a resident would aid 
substantially in relieving congestion in 
the Federal courts. Unfortunately, com- 
pletely accurate figures on just how 
much effect this action would have are 
not available. The reason for this is 
that the Federal rules do not require 
that information as to the principal 
place of business of the corporation ap- 
pear in its pleadings. Therefore, that 
information is not usually available. 

A recent survey conducted by the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, however, does show that the 
number of cases in Federal courts in- 
volving corporations could be reduced by 
anywhere from 3.6 to 23.5 percent. 

This bill has the approval of the judi- 
cial conference as well as the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The committee’s re- 
port on the bill is replete with facts 
which are convincing proof of the de- 
Sirability, and indeed the necessity for 
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its enactment. It is a measure well-de- 
serving of your support. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. As I understand it, this 
bill will not affect the strictly local juris- 
diction of the United States District 
Court in the District of Columbia with 
respect to the amounts in controversy. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr. HYDE. That will remain the same. 
If there is any change to be made in 
that, it will have to be made by another 
amendment of the District of Columbia 
Code. 

Mr. KEATING. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Will the gentle- 
man explain why the jurisdictional 
amount was raised to $10,000 from $3,000, 
more than 300 percent, rather than 
$7,500, which gives small business and 
the little fellow an opportunity to use 
the Federal courts? 

Mr. KEATING. The figure of $10,000 
was arrived at roughly on the basis that 
it was equivalent to the $3,000 which 
was the jurisdictional limit fixed in 1911. 
The value of the dollar is about one-third 
today what it was in 1911. It was felt 
that the same Congressional intent today 
would apply if the jurisdictional limit 
were placed at $10,000. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Perhaps the gentleman 
recalls that a few years ago we reported 
a bill and the House approved it on the 
Consent Calendar, increasing the amount 
on the theory that $10,000 is equivalent 
to the amount fixed, I believe, in 1920. 

Mr. KEATING. Nineteen hundred and 
eleven, I might say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr, 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in strong support of this legislation. Not 
only is it essential but it has been needed 
for many years, and it was too long 
overdue. 

As has been expressed, it was in 1911 
that the jurisdiction was increased from 
$2,000 to $3,000. I think we should even 
prior to this time have increased the jur- 
isdiction above the $3,000 limitation due 
to the clogging in the courts which has 
been caused as a result of that low juris- 
dictional amount fixed in diversity of 
citizenship, contract, and other cases, 
where the jurisdictional amount is the 
basis of Federal jurisdiction. I am de- 
lighted to support this legislation. It 
came before the subcommittee on which 
I have the privilege of serving in the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The vote, 
as I recall, was unanimously in favor of 
this legislation. There was some ques- 
tion as to what the jurisdictional amount 
should be. Some recommendations were 
$7,500. Some were $10,000. Some were 
in excess of $10,000. The committee 
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struck a medium ground believing that 
this was a reasonable increase, and it is 
also the amount recommended in March 
of this year by the Judicial Conference— 
$10,000. It is the amount that I under- 
stand is agreeable to the Department of 
Justice. It has been correctly suggested 
that the workload has substantially in- 
creased. 

There was a colloquy on this bill with 
regard to why an additional judgeship 
bill, the omnibus bill, has not been voted 
out by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
There have been many of us, members 
of the committee, myself included, who 
rave introduced individual bills, some 
of whom have also introduced omnibus 
bills who feel in those areas where there 
is a great need for additional judges, 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has the responsibility and duty to do 
something about the great backlog of 
cases that exists in many areas of this 
country. The southern district of 
Florida is a clear example. I do not 
agree with my distinguished chairman 
although I respect him a great deal, I 
do not agree with him with regard 
to the justification he just expressed 
for not taking action on that judgeship 
legislation prior to this time. I do ap- 
preciate his setting the hearings on this 
judgeship on July 9. The mere fact 
that 17 judges have not been appointed 
by the administration is no justification, 
so far as I am concerned, for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to not take 
action in these many, many critical- 
need areas of this country. At least 
some 20 of them and so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned are critical-need areas 
because the other body passed these 
bills on an individual basis. Whe other 
body did pass these bills last year and 
they have been before the Committee on 
the Judiciary for action ever since that 
time. I do not believe that the argu- 
ment that there are some judges who 
have not been appointed has any per- 
suasiveness at all when it comes to the 
need for judges in areas where the need 
exists. Certainly, the southern district 
of Florida is one instance that graphi- 
cally shows the need for this legislation. 
I trust the hearings on July 9 will re- 
sult in favorable action on this legisla- 
tion. I just want to point out a couple 
of aspects of this legislation, which I 
think are significant. The first is that 
there has been some concern expressed 
over the provision with regard to the 
jurisdiction concerning the discretion 
which the judge will have in determin- 
ing whether costs shall be denied to the 
plaintiff or shall be levied against the 
plaintiff in the event that, in effect, the 
case filed is not filed in good faith, as 
it relates to the $10,000 jurisdictional 
minimum amount. There has been 
some suggestion with regard to this in- 
stance that it might not be a fair pro- 
vision. I believe it is. I believe it has 
been needed for many, many years and 
it does not prevent a lesser verdict from 
being granted or prevent the judge from 
exercising his discretion, even though 
the amount were less than the amount 
sued for and is less than the $10,000. 
As a matter of fact, the clear expression 
in the bill is that if the amount that 
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is recovered is less than $10,000 that 
the court can in its discretion require 
the levying of costs to the plaintiff only 
in those cases, in effect, where good 
faith is not shown. So, almost in every 
instance, the amount levied for costs 
will be as it is today against the defend- 
ant even though the amount actually 
recovered is less than $10,000 absent 
reason to believe good faith does not 
exist. So the question involved, the de- 
ciding factor, of course, is the discretion 
of the judge himself. Also, the question 
of the $10,000 jurisdiction is not in- 
volved in many, many “Federal ques- 
tion” cases; for instance, the Employees 
Liability Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the ICC freight rate and many other 
types of cases coming under the Com- 
merce Act, which gave original juris- 
diction to the Federal Court without 
limitation as to the amount involved and 
therefore is not affected by this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Therefore, of course, 
in these instances, Federal jurisdiction, 
where Federal cases are involved that I 
just mentioned, a $10,000 limitation has 
never applied. Of course, it would not 
be affected by this bill. 

In addition to that, when all of these 
types of cases are eliminated, the ones I 
just mentioned, the only cases remain- 
ing are suits under the Jones Act and 
suits testing the constitutionality of 
State statutes, but in all of those cases 
the amount claimed was in excess of 
$10,000 anyway. I believe this provision 
putting teeth in the $10,000 limitation, is 
justifiable. It has been needed for some 
time and the legislation has been needed 
for some time, and I trust the House will 
support the bill reported out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and before the 
House. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the substitute 
bill for the original bill as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1331 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“$ 1331. Federal question; amount in contro- 
versy; costs 

“(a) The district courts shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all civil actions wherein 
the matter in controversy exceeds the sum 
or value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and arises under the Constitution, 
laws, or treaties of the United States. 

“(b) Except when express provision there- 
for is otherwise made in a statute of the 
United States, where the plaintiff is finally 
adjudged to be entitled to recover less than 
the sum or value of $10,000, computed with- 
out regard to any setoff or counterclaim to 
which the defendant may be adjudged to be 
entitled, and exclusive of interest and costs, 
the district court may deny costs to the 
plaintiff and, in addition, may impose costs 
on the plaintiff,” 
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Sec. 2. That section 1332 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$1332. Diversity of citizenship; amount in 
controversy; costs 

“(a) The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of all civil actions where the 
matter in controversy exceeds the sum or 
value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and is between— 

“(1) citizens of different States; 

“(2) citizens of a State, and foreign states 
or citizens or subjects thereof; and 

“(3) citizens of different States and in 
which foreign states or citizens or subjects 
thereof are additional parties. 

“(b) Except when express provision there- 
for is otherwise made in a statute of the 
United States, where the plaintiff is finally 
adjudged to be entitled to recover less than 
the sum or value of $10,000, computed with- 
out regard to any setoff or counterclaim to 
which the defendant may be adjudged to be 
entitled, and exclusive of interest and costs, 
the district court may deny costs to the 
plaintiff and, in addition, may impose costs 
on the plaintiff. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section and 
section 1441 of this title, a corporation shall 
be deemed a citizen of any State by which 
it has been incorporated and of the State 
where it has its principal place of business. 

“(d) The word ‘States,’ as used in this 
section, includes the Territories, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall apply only in the case 
of actions commenced after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. The first two items in the chapter 
analysis of chapter 85, title 28, United States 
Code are amended to read as follows: 

“1331, Federal question; amount In contro- 
versy; costs. 

“1332. Diversity of citizenship; amount in 
controversy; costs.” 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that it be open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: On page 4, line 23, after the word 
“plaintiff” insert “who files a case originally 
in the Federal Court.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered in order 
to clarify a situation that could develop 
with regard to the removal of cases from 
State courts to the Federal courts. The 
particular section was intended to apply 
only to those plaintiffs who filed their 
lawsuits in the Federal court and were 
original Federal court plaintiffs, and was 
not intended to apply to plaintiffs who 
filed in the State court. Cases where the 
defendant had removed the case to the 
Federal court from the State court. I 
think the amendment is acceptable to 
the committee. 

I feel that this is a most important 
bill and one that will go a long way 
toward solving the crowded condition of 
the Federal courts and help to preserve 
a sound State judicial system, 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is completely acceptable. As 
a matter of fact, we tried to indicate 
that this amendment would have been 
assumed to have been the law, but I have 
pe objection to putting it in the bill at 
all. 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smiru of Vir- 
ginia: At the end thereof, insert a new sec- 
tion, section 5, 

“(a) Section 1445 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph, as follows: 

“‘(b) A civil action in any State court 
arising under the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws of such State may not be removed to 
any district court of the United States.’ 

“(c) The caption at the beginning of sub- 
section, and the reference to such section in 
the analysis at the beginning of chapter 8 of 
title 28 are amended by striking out ‘carriers, 
nonremovable action’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘nonremovable actions’.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment I referred 
to in the discussion on the rule, which 
has been approved by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. It was 
prepared by the staff of the committee. 
I believe it is satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I yield, 

Mr. KEATING, The Clerk in reading 
the gentleman’s amendment read title 
28. Is that right? 

Mr. WILLIS. Title 28 is correct. 

I may say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that we have reviewed this amend- 
ment. It is acceptable, and I am in- 
formed by the Department of Justice 
that they have reviewed the amendment 
and it is acceptable to them. It meets a 
rather unusual situation, and I think it 
is a constructive addition to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do know that the De- 
partment of Justice advocates this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sure it 
is agreeable to everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is clearly to cor- 
rect a typographical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Writs: Page 4, 
line 19, change “citibens” to “citizens.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended, 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11102) amending the jurisdiction 
of district courts in civil actions with 
regard to the amount in controversy and 
diversity of citizenship, pursuant to 
House Resolution 582, he reported the 
same back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to a question of a privilege of 
the House and offer the following resolu- 
tion. 
<. The Clerk read as follows: 


= House Resolution 610 


Whereas on February 5, 1957, the House 
‘Passed House Resolution 99 empowering its 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to make investigations and studies 
into matters within its Jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce created a subcommittee 
entitled Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight to carry out this mandate; and 

Whereas House Rule XI 25 (m) adopted 
March 23, 1955, reads as follows: 

“If the committee determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at an investigative hear- 
ing may tend to defame, degrade, or incrimi- 
nate any person, it shall— 

“(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

“(3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional wit- 
nesses”; and 

on June 10, 25, 26, and 27, 1958, 
the aforesaid subcommittee having been 
created and embarked upon its work, held 
public hearings wherein it received testimony 
which may have tended to defame, degrade, 
and incriminate-a person and which tendency 
to defame, degrade, and incriminate might 
bave been obvious to the subcommittee. 

Whereas it is common knowledge that the 
newspapers, radio, television, and other 
media of public communication would, and 
did, widely disseminate the testimony ad- 
duced at these public hearings; and 

Whereas many responsible citizens publicly 
have directed criticism against the actions of 
the subcommittee alleging that these actions 
violated the letter and the spirit of the rules 
of the House XI 25 (m). That some of these 
criticisms state that on the face of the pub- 
lished record of the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee the alleged violations are willful and 
intentional; and 
~ Whereas these alleged actions of the sub- 
committee and the public criticism of it 
affects the rights of the House collectively, tts 
safety, dignity, and integrity of its proceed- 
ings: Now, be it 

~ Resolved, That a special committee of three 
members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House to inquire into this matter and de- 
termine, if indeed the premises of this resolu- 
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tion and the public criticisms as set out 
herein are true in fact, particularly whether 
this subcommittee did violate the rules of 
the House and whether in any instance the 
violation if so found was willful, and whether 
any other actions of the subcommittee which 
pertain to the carrying out of the words and 
intent of House Rule XI 25 (m) and the pur- 
poses of House Resolution 99 were in viola- 
tion of the rules and purposes of the House, 
That the special committee report back these 
findings to the House within 10 days along 
with any recommendations it may make for 
correction and other actions, which might 
include recommendations of approval or cen- 
sure of the subcommittee, its members or 
employees, recommendations for changing 
the rules of the House of Representatives, 
recommendations for instructions to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as to future procedure, recommenda- 
tions for enlarging the life and scope of 
investigation and subject matter of this 
special committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his grounds. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, it is 
not a privileged resolution at all. It does 
not come within the purview of the House 
Rules as being privileged. 

In the second place, we have a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce composed of 11 
members, 5 minority Members and 6 
majority Members, undertaking this 
highly sensitive and important investi- 
gation. 

On last Thursday, the 26th, when this 
matter that has been brought out by the 
gentleman’s proposed resolution was 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee, if was done so in a letter by two at- 
torneys representing one Mr. Goldfine, 
which letter alleged that the past 
record—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order. The gentleman is not 
discussing the point of order as to 
whether this is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is waiting 
for the gentleman to get to that and the 
Chair thinks he will. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
stated that due to the past record of the 
witness they knew what he was going to 
testify to and requested that the sub- 
committee hear the witness in executive 
session as coming within the rule referred 
to here, rule 11 m) (1) of clause 25. 

Pursuant to that request, as chairman 
of the committee I called the subcommit- 
tee together in executive session. We 
met at 10 o’clock on last Thursday morn- 
ing. I presented to the committee the 
letter and the request on behalf of the 
attorneys for Mr. Goldfine, and presented 
to them the question as to whether or not 
the testimony of this witness should be 
taken in executive session under the pro- 
visions of this rule. 

The subcommittee had before it the 
written statement of the witness as to 
what he proposed to present to the com- 
mittee. The subcommittee went over 
the statement. The subcommittee called 
im counsel and went over the statement 
with counsel. The subcommittee called 
in the two attorneys who had made the 
request and talked it over with them and 
asked for any further representations 
they cared to make. The subcommittee 
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told the two attorneys that we had the 
written statement of the witness, which 
he proposed to make, and had gone over 
it and that the subcommittee could not 
find anything that would bring the state- 
ment within the rule referred to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
& point of order. The gentleman is ad- 
dressing himself to whether or not there 
was a violation of the rule. This resolu- 
tion is based on the premise there have 
been allegations, that the rules have been 
violated and asks that a special commit- 
tee be appointed to determine that. This 
information might properly be consid- 
ered by that committee if it were ap- 
pane but does not bear on the point 

ere. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say, 
having read the resolution and having 
heard it read, that the Chair is of the 
opinion that that was the gravamen of 
the gentleman’s contention; that is, 
whether or not the committee violated 
the rules of the House. The Chair 
thinks that is what the gentleman is 
seeking to do. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the basis on which this is a 
privileged resolution is that these 
charges have been made, that the sub- 
committee has violated the rule. 
Whether or not they have is not alleged 
in the resolution. It simply points out 
that these charges have been made and, 
therefore, they should be investigated. 
Now, I presume the subcommittee does 
have some defense, which I am very 
anxious to hear. But, I do not believe 
that this is the appropriate time, when 
we are considering whether the resolu- 
tion is privileged or not. That is my 
point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair 
wants to hear the arguments on both 
sides before he passes on this question; 
he must. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The ques- 
tion is whether this is pertinent to the 
subject before us. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will allow 
the gentleman from Arkansas to pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
grave charge made against our commit- 
tee, and I think I have a right to state 
to the Speaker precisely what the record 
shows. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 


Mr. HARRIS. A member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] made a motion in executive 
session at that time to the effect that 
it did not come within the rule and that 
the testimony of the witness, as he had 
presented it to us in a written state- 
ment, be taken in public session as par- 
agraph (g) of the rule provides. That 
motion was voted on. Nine of the 11 
members of the subcommittee were 
present, and there was not a dissenting 
vote. The motion was agreed to, and 
thereupon the subcommittee ended its 
executive session and proceeded to hear 
the witness in public. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Well, there is one 
point of order pending. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. Iam making a point 
of order on what he is talking about 
now. According to the ruling the 
Speaker gave to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Curtis] last week a Mem- 
ber could not speak in the House about 
anything that happened during a com- 
mittee session until such time as the 
committee report was tendered to the 
House. And, as a result, he is out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Well, here is a ques- 
tion of privilege of the House being 
raised by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Curtis], and in order for the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] to 
justify his point of order, he has got to 
discuss these matters. And, they are in 
the printed record. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. May I address myself 
to the point, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair has 
already ruled on the point the gentleman 
made, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Speaker, the rule is 
very clear: 

If the committee determines that evidence 
or testimony at an investigative hearing— 


And so forth. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit respectfully that the committee 
made a determination in accordance with 
. the rules of the House, and having done 
so, the gentleman’s resolution certainly 
does not come within the privileged 
status. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
may Ibe heard? 

The SPEAKER. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. With all due 
respect, I think the gentleman has been 
addressing himself to whether or not the 
committee violated the rules rather than 
whether or not there have been serious 
charges made that the committee vio- 
lated the rules. I would cite to the 
Speaker, in the interpretation of rule 9 
of the House, which pertains to the 
privilege of the House and which has to 
do with the rights of the House and its 
method of doing business, volume 3 of 
Hinds’ Precedents. There are a number 
of cases that pertain to it, but I refer 
to one in volume III, case 2605, and I 
believe I am reading correctly, “Any 
charge of unfair and improper action 
on the part of a committee has been held 
to involve a question of privilege.” And, 
that is the basis of this resolution, that 
charges have been made. 

Now, the purpose of the resolution is 
to appoint a committee to find out 
whether these charges properly can be 
sustained or not. It is at that time that 
the gentleman’s argument may be pre- 
sented and determined as to whether or 
not these rules were violated. The 
charges have certainly been made. I 
myself have made them, and I might 
state that I regard the explanation given 
here as inadequate. But, that is not the 
issue before us now. The issue is whether 
a resolution which goes to the charges of 
unfair and improper action on the part 
of a committee of the House is a privi- 
leged resolution under rule 9, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
may I be privileged to be heard on the 
point of order? 


The Chair will hear 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
from hearing the resolution read, it 
seems to set up a special investigating 
committee of the House. Now, my un- 
derstanding is that such committees are 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Rules. They always have been here- 
tofore. The gentleman, however, under- 
takes by raising a question of privilege 
to set up also an investigating commit- 
tee, thereby bypassing a regular com- 
mittee of the House whose function it is 
to determine the matter of select com- 
mittees. I am somewhat anxious to de- 
fend the jurisdiction of my committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never seen this 
done before in my experience in the 
House. It may have been done. But it 
seems to me that the question of privi- 
lege is being used for the purpose of 
bringing to the immediate attention of 
the House a resolution which is not 
privileged until there is a report from 
the Committee on Rules. I respectfully 
suggest that the gentleman’s resolution 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. However, if he wants to raise 
and discuss the question of the privilege 
of the House, I have always understood 
that that was discussed freely and openly 
in the House and passed upon in the 
House. But I never heard of a select 
committee being appointed on a ques- 
tion of privilege of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, may I be heard on that point? I 
would cite again—and this happens to 
be in the same volume of Hinds’ Prec- 
edents III, case 2603, where this case 
occurred: 

The charge that the minority views 
of a committee had been abstracted from 
the Clerk’s office by a Member was in- 
vestigated on the question of privilege 
of the House. The resolution upon 
which it was based—and as I under- 
stand, privilege of the House requires 
that a resolution be presented—there 
was a resolution presented that a com- 
mittee of three Members be appointed 
to investigate that particular matter. I 
am more or less guided by that and I 
might state my resolution was based on 
that, dealing with a specific matter. It 
is not general jurisdiction, I might say 
to the gentleman. I would say the case 
I cite is a real precedent for the resolu- 
tion which I have presented. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

This is a novel resolution and presents 
a novel question, one that never before 
came before the occupant of this chair; 
nor does the occupant of the chair re- 
member its having been raised in the 45 
years that he has been watching the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives. 

The question as to whether or not the 
rules of the House have been violated 
is the question, in the opinion of the 
Chair; not the question of whether or 
not some newspaper editorials, or per- 
sons in their own right, have criticized 
the action of a committee. That, it seems 
to me, is so farfetched that it would re- 
reive little consideration, unless it had 
been somebody of the stature of the 
gentleman from Missouri who raises the 
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point. The Chair sees practically noth- 
ing in that point. 

The question in the Chair’s mind is 
this: Whether or not the action taken 
by the subcommittee in voting whether 
or not it would have a public hearing, or 
a private hearing in executive session, is 
the question involved here. The Chair 
has looked up the precedents. There are 
many of them, but he will cite only two. 
One is in volume 3 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
when Mr. Samuel S. Cox was acting as 
Speaker pro tempore. This is found at 
page 1084, section 2607: 

An allegation that a committee had re- 
fused either to give hearings or to allow 
petitions to be read before it was held to in- 
volve no question of privilege. 


At a later date Mr, Speaker Clark, in 
volume VI of Cannon’s Precedents, sec- 
tion 578, held this: 

Charges that members of a committee 
were holding secret meetings or excluding 
other members from the committee confer- 
ences were held not to involve a question of 
privilege. 

That question was raised in the House, 
and Mr. Speaker Clark ruled that there 
was no question of privilege of any char- 
acter in it whatsoever, 

Believing these things, and following 
the precedents, the Chair sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 585 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11477) to amend chapter 223 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit, 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution calls for 
the consideration of a bill that has been 
under consideration by the Committee 
on the Judiciary for many months, The 
purpose of the bill is to correct the so- 
called Mallory decision entered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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. That decision has caused a great deal 
of confusion, I think much more con- 
fusion, and has had much broader sig- 
nificance and construction, than was 
ever intended by the Supreme Court. 

There was a case where the convie- 
tion of a person for rape was reversed 
by the Supreme Court on the ground 
that the party had not been brought be- 
fore the committing magistrate with all 
reasonable haste. He was a confessed 
rapist, a criminal of long standing and 
much experience, and he voluntarily 
confessed his crime. As a result of this 
decision, he walks the streets of Wash- 
ington today a free man, unless he has 
been arrested for some more recent 
crime. 

As a result of that decision, the courts 
all over the United States have been 
requiring the greatest haste in sending 
arrested prisoners to a committing 
magistrate. Asa matter of fact, I believe 
they have a ruling here now that if a per- 
son is caught in the middle of the night 
the arresting officers must take him im- 
mediately to a committing magistrate 
and wake up the judge and have him 
committed, in the middle of the night. 
Otherwise, any statement that he makes 
is ruled out of order. In the anxiety 
of the lower courts to conform fully to 
the decision of the Supreme Court, I am 
convinced that the lower courts have 
carried this decision much further than 
the Supreme Court ever intended it to be 
carried. However, the net result is that 
every day since this Mallory decision 
was rendered, confessed criminals who 
confess freely and voluntarily have been 
acquitted merely because they made some 
statement or confessed their crime and 
they were not removed to the magistrate 
as quickly as some folks think they 
should be removed. I think this bill 
should have been brought before the 
House a long, long time ago. It is a 
most important measure if you are go- 
ing to protect the rights of citizens as 
well as the rights of criminals. Ido hope 
it will pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I now yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Situ], the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, has so well explained, House 
Resolution 585 makes in order, under an 
open rule with 3 hours of general debate, 
the consideration of H. R. 11477. 

This measure was reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary and is de- 
signed to correct a situation which has 
been created as a result of the so-called 
famous Mallory decision in which, as the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH} 
has told you, a confessed rapist was 
turned loose; by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, on the basis that there was 
too great a delay between the time of his 
arrest and his arraignment. This Su- 
preme Court decision has also resulted 
in turning loose, here in the city of 
Washington, free from confinement, an- 
other man by the name of Watson, a 
confessed rapist and murderer. He has 
gone scot free under the Court ruling. 
Other convicted criminals have been 
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turned loose. ‘There is no question in 
the world, in the mind of the average 
layman, and the average citizen, that 
some action by the Congress of the 
United States is necessary to clearly de- 
fine the particular length of time which 
may transpire before arraignment, and 
there is interference with the normal 
procedure of the courts. This bill, as I 
understand it, simply sets up a rule of 
law to be used to guide the courts in the 
future, because, seemingly, under the 
so-called Mallory Supreme Court deci- 
sion, no lower court is now certain as to 
what the length of time between arrest 
and arraignment should be. Certainly, 
there should be a reasonable time given 
police officials before arraignment, and 
at the same time it is the desire of every 
right-thinking person that the law 
should protect the proper rights of 
those individuals charged with crime. 
In other words, as I understand this leg- 
islation, it would simply fix a new and 
more definite rule of law for the guid- 
ance of the courts in determining 
whether or not an improper length of 
time has passed between the arrest and 
arraignment of any person charged with 
crime. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Ihave been looking over 
this bill. It provides in subparagraph 
(a): 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay. 


What does clause (a) of the bill mean? 
How long may a person be held after ar- 
rest and before arraignment? 

Does it mean that a confession which 
is taken after an expiration of 3 weeks 
from the time of arrest is admissible in 
spite of the delay in arraignment? 
Does this mean such a confession would 
nevertheless be held admissible by a 
court under this bill? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, I do not 
think so. 

Mr. YATES. There is no limitation 
in the bill on the word “delay.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, again, the 
court will have to pass upon the question 
as to whether or not such time is un- 
reasonable in view of all circumstances 
involved, but that will all be explained 
in general debate by the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield, 

Mr. HYDE. That still does not af- 
fect the present law. The present law, 
even with this bill still reads that he 
must be taken before a magistrate with- 
out unnecessary delay. That remains 
the law even under this bill. 

Mr. YATES. What is the purpose of 
this bill? 

Mr. HYDE. It restores the rule that 
delay must prevent a defendant from 
freely and voluntarily giving his con- 
fession. In other words, it establishes 
the previous law on the subject, whether 
or not a person freely and voluntarily 
gives a confession. 
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Mr. YATES. That is the question 
that the court has to determine at the 
present time. 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. ; 

Mr. YATES. Then how do you 
change the law? 

Mr. HYDE. Because under the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Mallory 
case the lower courts have been holding 
that delay alone means that he did not 
give a free and voluntary confession. 

Mr. YATES. But has there not been 
a recent ruling by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to the effect that delay alone 
was not a sufficient reason for not find- 
ing a confession inadmissible? 

Mr. HYDE. I do not think the Su- 
preme Court meant to say that delay 
alone made a confession inadmissible. 

Mr. YATES. Then why this bill? 

Mr. HYDE. To clear up the Mallory 
decision. 

Mr. YATES. But this bill uses the 
term “delay” whereas the present law 
says “unnecessary delay.” Obviously, 
something is meant by the change. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not yield further. These are ques- 
tions that can be argued in general de- 
bate, and fully explained. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr). 

Mr, POPF. Mr. Speaker, it is impos- 
sible to understand the purpose and 
effect of the pending legislation without 
a complete knowledge of the procedural 
and substantive facts in the case of 
Mallory against United States, decided 
by the Supreme Court on June 24, 1957. 

Mallory, who had been convicted of 
rape, was in jail awaiting execution. 
The decision reversed the conviction on 
the grounds that the defendant’s con- 
fession was improperly admitted in evi- 
dence and remanded the case to the 
trial court for a new trial. The prose- 
cution, which had based its case largely 
on the confession, decided that without 
its use as evidence it would be impos- - 
sible to convict the defendant and ac- 
cordingly set him at liberty. 

The Court ruled that Mallory’s con- 
fession was inadmissible as evidence be- 
cause it was extracted from him by the 
police before he was arraigned. The 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
require that a person under arrest with- 
out a warrant be taken without un- 
necessary delay before the nearest 
available commissioner or other com- 
mitment officer who shall inform the 
defendant of his right to retain counsel, 
his right to have a preliminary examina- 
tion and his right to refuse to make a 
statement. The Court held that a per- 
son could not be arrested upon suspicion 
alone but only on probable cause, that 
there was unnecessary delay in the ar- 
raignment, and that the extraction of 
the confession before arraignment was 
a Violation of the defendant’s rights and 
therefore inadmissible as evidence. 

The reasoning of the Court is some- 
what obscure. Unquestionably every 
person arrested as a criminal suspect is 
entitled to an arraignment without un- 
necessary delay. However, from that 
it does not necessarily follow that every 
voluntary statement. made by the sus- 
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pect before arraignment should be in- 
validated for evidentiary purposes. 
Mallory’s arraignment was, in my opin- 
ion, unnecessarily delayed from 2:30 
p. m. when he was arrested until the 
following morning. However, at no time 
did he or his counsel contend that any 
of his four separate confessions were 
made under mental or physical duress 
or coercion. On the contrary, less than 
2 hours after his arrest, Mallory volun- 
tarily agreed to take a lie detector test. 
While two other suspects were being ex- 
amined, the test was delayed until 
approximately 8 p. m. During the 
course of this test he made his first 
voluntary confession. Soon after, he 
repeated his confession to other officers, 
and at 10 p. m. the police made an 
effort to reach a commissioner for ar- 
raignment. Failing in this, Mallory 
consented voluntarily to an examina- 
tion by the deputy coroner who found 
no evidence of physical or psychological 
coercion. Mallory then repeated his 
voluntary confession for the third time 
and about 11:30 p. m. dictated the con- 
fession to a stenographer. 

There is no law on the statute books 
which invalidates a voluntary confession 
by reason of delay in arraignment, but 
the Court’s decision will in future cases 
have the same effect. as a criminal 
statute. Federal police officers will have 
no power to interrogate a criminal sus- 
pect to determine whether or not there 
is probable cause of guilt before arraign- 
ment, and prosecuting attorneys will be 
afraid to use prearraignment confes- 
sions as evidence to establish their case 
before the jury. Neither can a Federal 
police officer safely arrest a criminal 
suspect until he knows that a commis- 
sioner is readily available and until he 
knows that he has sufficient direct or 
substantial evidence to establish prob- 
able cause before the commissioner, even 
though the suspect may have volun- 
tarily admitted his guilt. 

The decision has the effect of writing 
a new rule of evidence. It is interesting 
to recall that the Supreme Court’s com- 
mittee on the Federal rules once con- 
sidered the advisability of excluding con- 
fessions secured by interrogation when 
the defendant was held in custody in 
violation of the arraignment rule of no 
unnecessary delay. In fact, one of the 
members of the committee drafted rule 
5 (b) in that form. The full commit- 
tee rejected that draft, and the rules, 
omitting that provision, were allowed to 
become effective without Congressional 
objection. This raises the question, 
“Could the result this legislation seeks 
to accomplish be accomplished by a 
simple amendment to the Rules of 
Criminal Procedure?” My answer to 
that is, when in doubt, legislate. It is 
highly improbable that the Supreme 
Court will repudiate its own decision by 
changing its own rules. 

I want to preserve the right of prompt 
arraignment, but I also want to pre- 
serve the right of police officers to in- 
terrogate the suspect and the right of 
the prosecuting attorney to use volun- 
tary confessions as evidence against the 
suspect, both in proving probable cause 
before the commissioner and in estab- 
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lishing guilt before a jury. H. R. 11477 
states simply that “statements or con- 
fessions or other evidence shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in 
taking an arrested person before a com- 
missioner or other judicial officer.” 
Such a provision does not change the 
law which invalidates confessions ex- 
tracted under duress by threat, promise 
of reward or other improper inducement 
er coercion. Such a provision of law 
cannot possibly injure either a guilty 
person or an innocent person, and most 
certainly can and if enacted will protect 
society against confessed dope peddlers, 
thieves, rapists, murderers, and other 
crooks and criminals who prey upon 
their fellow citizens. It is time some- 
one had a little regard for the rights of 
society in general as well as the civil 
rights of the individual citizen. Indi- 
vidual liberty is no license for the trans- 
gression of the rights and safety of 
others. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. I think the colloquy 
that just occurred demonstrates graphi- 
cally the need for this legislation. I 
agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hype] that the Su- 
preme Court probably did not mean 
what the lower courts have interpreted 
their decision as meaning. However, it 
is very difficult, as I see it, not to find a 
great deal of confusion when you ex- 
amine Justice Frankfurter’s decision. 
Let us see what he says: 

Provisions related to rule 5 (a) contem- 
plate a procedure that allows arresting of- 
ficers little more leeway than the interval 
between arrest and the ordinary administra- 
tive steps required to bring a suspect before 
the nearest available magistrate. 


Note this language, “little more lee- 

ba Mecca the interval between arrest.” 

en further in the decision the same 
Justice said: 

But he is not to be taken to police head- 
quarters in order to carry out a process of 
inquiry that lends itself, even if not so 
designed, to eliciting damaging statements 
to support the arrest and ultimately his 
guilt, 

The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign “without unnecessary delay” in- 
dicates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. 


Just before the above the Court says 
“a little more leeway than the interval.” 

Now, reading those two sections to- 
gether, I ask you is it not natural to 
find many of the courts interpreting this 
rule to reach different conclusions? Ac- 
tually, all that this bill does, I say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Yates] is to spell out the 
statutory ruling of law, rather than a 
mere rule of procedure as is the case 
today. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11477, with 
Mr. Houirretp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS} 
will be recognized for 14 hours, and the 
gentleman from New York for 11⁄2 hours. ” 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

First of all I want to thank the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee to study 
questions raised by recent Supreme Court 
decisions for their complete cooperation 
in the lengthy hearings and considera- 
tion of this bill. 

I wish also to express my gratitude 
and appreciation to the many Members 
of this House who came to me and ex- 
pressed their interest in this problem 
and afforded me the benefit of their 
views based on years of legal experience. 
Here I must mention specifically the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COL- 
MER] who at the very onset of our con- 
sideration of the problem, not only was 
one of the first to call this matter to my 
attention but throughout our delibera- 
tions he was always a constant source of 
sound advice. He afforded me the bene- 
fit of his many years of experience as a 
prosecutor and legislator. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate 
the significance of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Mallory case, it is 
important I think to understand very 
clearly the type of crime that decision 
deals with. 

We generally have two types of crime? 
Crimes of deliberation, and crimes of 
heat of passion. When a crime is com- 
mitted under heat of passion it is likely 
to occur wherever the provocation arises. 
If I should call any of you a bad name 
without smiling, for instance, the 
ehances are I might get a slap in the 
face, and it makes no difference where 
that might occur or how many witnesses 
might be present. On the other hand 
when we deal with the most serious, the 
most heinous, the most shocking of 
crimes, such as premeditated murder, 
highway robbery, burglary in the night- 
time, rape, espionage, or sabotage, we 
realize that in those planned crimes 
there are usually never any witnesses 
and they never happen in the open. In 
such cases it is necessary, and it has 
been the time-honored practice, for the 
police to employ the process of inter- 
rogation and elimination of witnesses, 
because under our system of justice it is 
just as important to free the innocent 
as it is to charge persons with crime. 

The Mallory decision dealt with that 
kind of crime, and this bill deals with 
these kinds of crimes. You will prob- 
ably hear opponents of the bill argue 
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that, if this had not been a horrifying 
case, we would not have heard much 
about it, but the point is that is the type 
of case this decision deals with and that 
this bill deals with. 

Mallory raped a woman in the base- 
ment of her own apartment house. As 
usual, of course, there were no eye wit- 
nesses to the vicious attack. Further- 
more, Mallory took the added precau- 
tion to disguise himself. Following the 
usual and time-honored practice in such 
cases, the police questioned Mallory. 
Seven hours elapsed between the time 
Mallory was apprehended and the time 
he was brought before the magistrate 
for arraignment. I say that is pretty 
good police work. 

Now, during that time, the 7 hours be- 
tween apprehension and arraignment, 
Mallory was fed; he rested, he talked 
freely, and he confessed his crime. A 
doctor was present during the interro- 
gation and he testified—this is a part’ 
of the Supreme Court decision—that 
there was no evidence of either physical 
or psychological coercion. He was very 
cool and collected. The confession was 
freely and voluntary made, and, what 
is more important, it was truthful. Mal- 
lory was given a speedy public trial and 
was found guilty by a jury of his peers. 

But he was freed as the result of the 
Supreme Court decision. And why? 
Here we come to the crux of the matter. 

The Supreme Court invalidated his 
confession, not because it was induced 
by third-degree methods or violence or 
threat or pressure or promise of leniency, 
but because, and solely because, of the 
lapse of time between his arrest and his 
arraignment. To all intents and pur- 
poses, as a practical proposition, the 
effect of the decision is that the time 
honored process of interrogation has 
been rendered useless. à 

In making the ruling the Supreme 
Court did damage to an old rule of law 
regarding admissibility of a confession. 
Prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Mallory case a confession 
was admissible if it was trustworthy as 
evidence. In order to determine whether 
or not a confession was admissible or 
inadmissible in any particular case, the 
Supreme Court and the courts of all 
the States applied practical tests over 
the years. If the confession was in- 
duced by threat, violence, or promise of 
leniency, it was held to be untrustworthy 
and, therefore, inadmissible. On the 
other hand, if it was found, as a matter 
of fact, that the confession was freely 
and voluntary made then the confession 
was admissible. 

But this decision in net result means 
that the mere fact of the passage of 
time, whether you call it an unnecessary 
or undue delay or anything you want 
to call it, the mere passage of time be- 
tween apprehension and arraignment 
makes the confession invalid. In other 
words, timing rather than voluntariness 
becomes the test. 

Let me make this point perfectly clear 
to my friend from Illinois. Even prior 
to the Mallory decision, if delay between 
arrest and arraignment was taken ad- 
vantage of as an occasion to bring pres- 
sure or to bring about a confession, of 
course, that was a factor to be taken 
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into consideration by the Court in de- 
termining whether or not the confession 
was freely and voluntarily made. 

Under this bill, of course, that rule 
still applies. In other words, just as 
yesterday or today, again tomorrow and 
the day after, if this bill is enacted into 
law, if the occasion for the delay is taken 
advantage of to coerce or bring pres- 
sure, why, of course, that would be a 
factor in determining whether the con- 
fession should be admissible or not. But 
I will say that, in our opinion—and it 
is the view of the subcommittee—delay 
alone, standing by itself, should not be 
the test. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. In response to a ques- 
tion that I asked before, the gentleman 
from Maryland indicated that rule 5 (a), 
which requires arraignment without un- 
necessary delay, would still be in force 
and effect even though this bill were 
passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Which prompts me to 
ask this question; and if that is true, 
then the Court would have to consider 
in each case where such a question were 
raised whether or not there was unneces- 
sary delay in arraigning the defendant. 
Inasmuch as the argument has been ad- 
vanced that one of the purposes of this 
bill is to eliminate the uncertainty which 
came as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision, does the gentleman believe that 
such uncertainty will still prevail in view 
of the fact that rule 5 (a) will continue 
to be in force and effect and require 
arraignment without unnecessary delay 
so that in each case the Court will have 
to pass upon the question as to whether 
or not there was unnecessary delay? 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for asking the question. 

In the first place, we should keep in 
mind that rule 5 (a) is a rule of proce- 
dure, This bill becomes a rule of evi- 
dence. That is the beginning point to 
understand why the two may remain on 
the books side by side. It will still be 
the rule, the procedural mechanics of 
arrest and arraignment, that unneces- 
sary delay must not be incurred; it must 
be avoided as a rule of procedure. But 
if there be delay, then delay alone, stand- 
ing by itself, as a rule of evidence, when 
all the facts and circumstances are con- 
sidered, the mere lapse of time shall not 
be sufficient to strike down a confession. 

May I proceed to an explanation of the 
bill, because Iam just reaching that point 
now, and I have only a few minutes left, 
and then I will be very glad to answer 
questions. 

The only thing in the world the bill 
seeks to do, anyway, is to try to reach a 
balance between the right of society, on 
the one hand, to protect itself against 
crime and the right of the individual 
involved, the person charged with the 
crime, 

For example, if you will take a look at 
section (a) of the bill, there we are deal- 
ing with the right of society. “Evidence, 
including statements and confessions, 
otherwise admissible, shall not be inad- 
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missible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before a commission- 
er,” and so forth. Let me stress that 
here the key words are “otherwise admis- 
sible” and “solely.” In other words, a 
confession otherwise admissible under all 
known rules of common law, including an 
investigation as to whether the delay 
might have been taken advantage of to 
pressure, if under all rules known to com- 
mon law the confession is otherwise ad- 
missible, then the bill says the conviction 
shall not be set aside solely because of 
delay. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose a defendant is 
arrested and is held without arraignment 
for a period of 3 weeks. At the end of 
the 3-week period he confesses. Under 
this bill would his confession be admis- 
sible in evidence? 

Mr. WILLIS. Each case will have to 
rest on its own bottom. The gentleman 
asks a question which is an extreme ques- 
tion and I shall try to answer it. I will 
say that if a person is arrested and placed 
in confinement for 3 weeks, and during 
that time he was questioned intermit- 
tently—— 

Mr. YATES. No coercion of any kind, 
as was pointed out by the court. He was 
just held in confinement. He was ques- 
tioned from time to time, but there was 
no coercion. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman used one 
word which might taint a confession. I 
should certainly imagine that in a case of 
this kind, the confinement would certain- 
ly be looked upon with suspicion and that 
the court would take it into consideration. 
That is why we have courts and that is 
why we have good lawyers. The facts 
and circumstances would be put before 
the judge and he would have to rule. 

Mr. YATES. Did the gentleman an- 
swer the question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I must proceed. I do 
wish I had more time. So much for the 
first sentence of the bill. 

Now, look at the second sentence; that 
sentence deals with the rights of the in- 
dividual. Subsection (b) of the bill goes 
farther than the law goes today in the 
protection of the rights of the accused. 
Let me read that sentence. 

No statement, including a confession, 
made by an arrested person during an inter- 
rogation by a law-enforcement officer shall 
be admissible unless prior to such interro- 
gation the arrested person had been advised 
that he is not required to make a statement 


and that any statement made by him may 
be used against him. 


Catch those words—“prior to such in- 
terrogation.” We know, especially those 
who were prosecuting officers, that the 
practice is and has been by and large 
that a person is interrogated verbally. 
After he has talked and has answered 
questions and before the time comes for 
his signing the confession he is warned 
of his rights. But here the bill would 
require that he be warned of his rights 
before the interrogation. That is 
farther than the law goes today. But 
that. was the idea behind this bill. We 
felt, in order to correct the decision and 
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pass a bill, we would have to yield both 
ways, to protect the rights of society on 
the one hand and to go as far as we 
possibly could to protect the rights of 
the person charged with crime on the 
other. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, ROGERS of Texas. I was a little 
bit disturbed about the use of the word 
“interrogation.” Was there any thought 
expressed in the hearing or during the 
subcommittee hearings that there might 
be a number of confessions inadmissible 
because officers who were not acquainted 
with the intricacies of the law might 
question a man before he comes in con- 
tact with an assistant district attorney, 
or someone else? Probably it would be 
better to have it read that he should be 
warned that a statement made by him 
may be used against him, just before he 
made the statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we chose the word “interro- 
gation” for this reason: To take care of 
threshold statements. A man may come 
to a police station and say, “You need 
not look for whoever committed this 
crime; here is the gun; I did it.” He 
has not been interrogated. Those are 
threshold confessions. So we use that 
word deliberately. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago immediately 
after the Supreme Court decision in the 
Mallory case I introduced a bill, H. R. 
8600, to bring order out of the chaos 
left by that decision. This decision dis- 
torted the intention of Congress. It 
impeded the fair and effective enforce- 
ment of criminal justice. It created 
monumental confusion in the lower 
courts, 

Never in my memory has there been 
such widespread concern about a ruling 
affecting criminal justice. Numerous 
civil, legal, fraternal and law enforce- 
ment groups all over the country have 
urged Congress to act. Their consterna- 
tion is well founded. Experience under 
the Mallory decision and the study it 
has received in the past year convince 
me that the need for corrective action 
is now critical. 

The alarming proportions of the pres- 
ent situation is demonstrated by the 
experience here in the District. of Colum- 
bia. This is the jurisdiction in which 
most Federal criminal cases arise. The 
newspapers daily remind us of the num- 
ber of cases jeopardized and even de- 
feated by the mechanical requirements 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. Wit- 
ness after witness testified at the hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on Supreme 
Court Decisions of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee concerning the disastrous impact 
of the Mallory rule on law enforcement 
here. The Judicial Conference of the 
District of Columbia recently voted to 
endorse the pending bill. 

The practice in virtually all the States, 
at common law and in England today, is 
opposed to the Mallory rule. The resi- 
dents of the District have been second- 
class citizens long enough. The least 
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we in Congress ean do is to make sure 
that they receive the same protection 
from lawlessness as their neighbors in 
Maryland and Virginia and the rest of 
the country. 

The Mallory case, however, raises 
problems for more than the District of 
Columbia. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion lays down a rule for all Federal 
criminal trials any place in the United 
States or its Territories. It has already 
had repercussions in several cases out- 
side the District in which convicted crim- 
inals sought to upset their convictions 
in reliance on the Mallory decision. But 
statistics do not tell the whole story. 
We will gain no respect for the law if we 
stand idly by while even one rapist or 
kidnapper or bank robber escapes his 
just punishment. The consequences of 
even one such case are irredeemable. 

A number of charges have been lev- 
elled against H. R. 11477. The same 
charges were repeatedly made in some 
quarters against my original bill—H. R. 
8600. These charges do not stand 
analysis. 

There is nothing in the bill that would 
allow coereed confessions into evidence. 

There is nothing in the bill which 
would alter the prompt arraignment re- 
quirements of rule 5, 

There is nothing in the bill which 
would change the standard of probable 
cause for making arrests. 

The bill has one objective only. That 
objective is to do away with the mathe- 
matical equation devised by the Supreme 
Court between the promptness of ar- 
raignment and the admissibility of 
evidence. 

The bill raises no substantial constitu- 
tional questions. 

On the contrary, it will reestablish 
the constitutional standards of volun- 
tariness and trustworthiness in deter- 
mining whether confessions are admis- 
sible in evidence. There never has been 
any requirement under this standard 
that a confession be automatically ex- 
cluded from a jury’s consideration 
solely because of delay in arraignment. 
And this is the full import of the present 
measure. 

There are, of course, some judicial ab- 
solutists who attempt to undermine and 
belittle every legislative effort to curb 
the Supreme Court’s encroachments upon 
the lawmaking authority. In their zeal 
for a particular decisional doctrine, they 
would destroy the fundamental consti- 
tutional doctrine of checks and balances 
on which our governmental structure is 
built. Their objections are not only mis- 
guided, they are self-defeating. Nothing 
is better calculated to encourage drastic 
and general countermeasures than an 
overzealous, emotional defense of the 
merits of every judicial pronouncement, 

I cannot believe that the universal re- 
jection of the Mallory approach in alt 
other jurisdictions is based on a callous 
unconcern for the rights of the accused. 
The Mallory decision simply went too far 
in coddling criminals and gave too little 
thought to the interests of the public. 
We should not sacrifice justice to the 
forms of procedure. Congress has an ob- 
ligation to restore a proper balance and 
correct the peril to fair and effective law 
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enforcement which has been created by 
this decision. 

Rules of evidence, after all, should be 
designed to aid juries in their pursuit of 
the truth—not to serve as sanctions 
against police practices which judges do 
not like. The Mallory decision attempts 
to deal with alleged problems of police 
misconduct in an indirect and thoroughly 
inappropriate manner. As a result, it 
imposes upon the law a rule of evidence 
which is wholly unrelated to the func- 
tions of evidence and which has caused 
much hardship and injustice. 

Brutal or other unlawful police actions 
should, of course, be exposed and con- 
demned. Any officer who disregards the 
rights of an accused, whether the ac- 
cused is ultimately found innocent or 
guilty, should be severely disciplined, and 
in some cases formally charged. One 
measure of preventive action is constant 
improvement in the caliber of the aver- 
age policeman, This can be achieved by 
raising his pay, improving his working 
conditions and upgrading his status in 
the community. 

The policemen’s lot will never be im- 
proved, however, if each criminal pro- 
ceeding is approached as though the ar- 
resting officer rather than the accused 
were on trial. 

Moreover, there is no justification for 
punishing the public because of any po- 
licemen’s alleged misdeeds. The lawless 
policeman and the lawless citizen are 
both threats to the community. I do 
not follow the logic of a judicial process 
under which their double offenses are 
deemed to cancel each other out. The 
threat of crime to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the community is too serious to 
be dealt with by principles which make 
a game of law enforcement. 

If there is a problem of unreasonable 
police detention it should be met di- 
rectly. It should not be met by the 
wholly illogical expedient of suppressing 
trustworthy and material evidence. 

Congress has a duty as the Nation’s 
lawmaker to guard against judicial en- 
croachments upon its lawmaking au- 
thority. If Congress responds promptly 
to cases which mistake or distort Con- 
gressional intentions, it can protect its 
legislative prerogatives without any al- 
teration in the fundamental character 
of the Court. 

This is specific legislation to deal with 
a specific problem which badly needs 
our attention. It is a model for respon- 
sible legislative action. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge ap- 
proval of this measure. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I deeply appre- 
ciate the comment the gentleman has 
made as a lawyer that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Mallory case distorted a criminal 
law that has been upon the books of 
this country from the beginning of our 
independence up to the time that that 
decision was written. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. In our own State of 
New York the rule is that one quoted 
in the Mallory case. Similarly, in INi- 
nois and other States the rule is ar- 
raignment without unnecessary delay. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the rule 
under 5 (a), but it does not say evidence 
will be inadmissible if there is not an 
arraignment within that time. That is 
the vice of this decision. It seeks to 
write into law an additional rule which 
would say that if rule 5 (a) is violated, 
that shall automatically bar from evi- 
dence any statement made. To do that 
seems to me to smack of judicial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
made a very brilliant statement, but I 
am still concerned about the word “in- 
terrogation” in section 3501 (b). Sup- 
pose a motorcycle officer stops a speed- 
ing automobile and the officer says to 
the driver, “You are arrested for speed- 
ing. What was your hurry?” The ar- 
rested person says, “I just hit a man and 
was running away,” or makes some other 
statement that would be vitally impor- 
tant as evidence, possibly in the nature 
of a confession. The arresting officer has 
not warned the man, as provided in sec- 
tion 3501 (b) but asked him a question. 
To my mind that would be interrogation. 
Is there some place elsewhere in the law 
that shows that the word “interroga- 
tion” would not apply to something asked 
at the time of arrest, or would every 
peace officer from now on, when he 
pinches somebody, have to be ready to 
warn him that he can keep silent, and 
that what he says will be used against 
him, before he asks him anything at all? 

Mr. KEATING. I might say that in 
my judgment as a lawyer evidence in 
that case would be admissible under the 
doctrine of res gestae. But I think it 
is imperative that police officers do fol- 
low out the provisions of section (b). 
Section (b) was not in the original bill 
which I introduced. It was added in an 
effort to bend over backward in this leg- 
islation to be fair to possible defendants, 
and I think that probably, with or with- 
out action (b), a statement of that kind 
made immediately on the spot would be 
admissible. But I think the gentleman 
has raised a point. There are those who 
go so far as to contend that no state- 
ment would be admissible unless he had 
a lawyer at his side. Obviously, a thing 
like that would be impracticable. 

"Mr. VORYS. I agree with that. 

Mr. KEATING. The action a police 
Officer should probably take, even riding 
down in the police car, if the suspect was 
inclined to talk, would be to comply with 
section (b) and warn the suspect. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not think there is 
any difficulty whatsoever in determining 
the meaning of the word “interroga- 
tion,” for the simple reason that it is 
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established in our case law when a per- 
son has these rights and what is meant 
by “interrogation.” It does not apply 
in case law. The case which you have 
cited, I suggest that the meaning of “in- 
terrogation”in view of what is attempt- 
ed to be accomplished by section (b), 
that is, protect the rights of a defendant 
to be advised, it is well established in 
case law as to what “interrogation” 
means, and there would be no difficulty 
as to its meaning. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the answer given by my distin- 
guished colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from New York, concerning 
the inquiry raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vorys], that the statement 
used by the gentleman from Ohio in his 
example would come within the res 
gestae rule and would be admissible be- 
cause it was made spontaneously and on 
the scene. Anything which followed 
would probably come within the warn- 
ing provisions of section (b) which I 
think is a good provision. 

I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks by my colleagues on the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeaTinc!} and the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. WILLIS]. I want to compli- 
ment the members of the subcommittee 
for the work they have done in regard 
to this measure and in the clear explana- 
tions they have made concerning the 
Mallory decision and the necessity for 
correct action. 

As the gentleman from New York has 
said, the Mallory decision has apparent- 
ly been interpreted too liberally by trial 
courts. It has resulted in the coddling 
of criminals. Trial courts are giving 
greater liberality to the rule than ever 
was intended. Police officials are un- 
certain of the procedure they should fol- 
low. In order to give some guidance and 
direction to the police and restore the 
confidence of the public in our judicial 
system, I believe this measure should 
be enacted. 

There is nothing in the bill that would 
allow coerced confessions into evidence. 
The prompt arraignment requirements of 
rule 5 remain in effect. The standard 
of probable cause in order to make an 
arrest remains unchanged. This meas- 
ure will reestablish the constitutional 
standards of voluntariness and trust- 
worthiness in determining whether con- 
fessions are admissible in evidence. We 
will get rid of the situation we are now 
in caused by the Mallory rule which as- 
sociates promptness of arraignment with 
the admissibility of evidence. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. He has been 
most helpful in getting this measure be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, mine is a 
rather lonely role this afternoon, I am 
opposed to this bill, but a Member of this 
body many years ago, I believe it was 
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Daniel Webster, although I may be mis- 
taken, said that one man with courage 
is ofttimes a majority. 

It takes a little courage to oppose so 
many distinguished members of the 
Judiciary Committee who are on the op- 
posite side from one. They are all my 
friends, for whom I have an affectionate 
regard; but we have a right to differ one 
with the other. 

From the debate so far it would seem 
that only the guilty get arrested, but 
oftentimes the innocent also get arrested; 
and I am very much interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of the innocent. 

The issues before this House today are 
not matters which the American public 
can properly regard as problems only 
for legal experts or as something which 
concerns only the police and the under- 
world. Involved here is no less an issue 
than endorsement by the Congress of 
the United States of circumvention of 
the laws of the United States by Federal 
law-enforcement officials. For what the 
Mallory bill does is to remove a most ef- 
fective sanction against illegal detention 
by the police. 

It will be recalled that in the case of 
Mallory against United States the Su- 
preme Court reversed the defendant’s 
conviction for rape and remanded the 
case to the district court for a new trial. 
The conviction had been based upon a 
confession obtained by the police during 
interrogation of the accused after his 
arrest and prior to arraignment. Ap- 
plying rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure which requires 
that an arrested person be taken before 
a committing magistrate “without un- 
necessary delay,” the Court held the con- 
fession inadmissible since it had been 
obtained during a period of unnecessary 
delay. 

This was not a new departure, for the 
Court in exercising its supervisory power 
over the administration of the lower Fed- 
eral courts had established this principle 
in 1943 in McNabb against United States. 
It expressed the view that if the Supreme 
Court was to allow the admission of con- 
fessions obtained in “flagrant disregard” 
of Federal law, the Court would become 
an accomplice to the violation of the 
law. 

Criticism of these decisions has been 
characterized not by concern for pre- 
venting illegal detention but rather with 
preserving the admissibility of confes- 
sions. As expressed in the bill, which is 
to come before the House, confessions 
and other evidence “shall not be inad- 
missible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before a Commis- 
sioner.” 

Reduced to its essentials, the argu- 
ment advanced by proponents of this 
legislation is simply that we must close 
our eyes to certain illegal practices in 
order to achieve greater efficiency in law 
enforcement. Efficiency is not the soie 
test of our institutions. Efficiency in law 
enforcement is sometimes hindered by 
such basic values and practices of our 
society as the concept that a man is 
innocent until proved guilty, that he 
cannot be made to be a witness against 
himself, that people are to be secure 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
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ures. Similarly, the requirement for 
prompt arraignment may occasionally 
make it more difficult for the police to 
obtain confessions. However, the rule 
is designed to accomplish at least two 
significant objectives. 

First, it prevents the police from hold- 
ing a person without demonstrating that 
there is good and sufficient reason to 
believe that he had committed a particu- 
lar offense. All too often the police find 
it less troublesome to arrest a person 
first and then to make out a case against 
him through subsequent interrogation. 
The object of arrest and detention under 
our law is not the interrogation of a 
suspect, but is rather to assure his ap- 
pearance to respond to a criminal 
charge. He may be arrested only if 
there is probable cause and that is a 
question to be decided not by the police 
but by an impartial judicial officer at a 
proper arraignment. 

If this doctrine is to have any mean- 
ing, probable cause must exist at the 
time of arrest and not as a result of 
information gained from subsequent de- 
tention, As Mr. Justice Frankfurter put 
it: 

It is not the function of the police to 
arrest, as it were, at large and to use an 
interrogating process at police headquarters 
in order to determine whom they should 
charge before a committing magistrate on 
“probable cause.” 


Certainly, where habeas corpus is 
brought no court would permit custody 
to continue a single instant if probable 
cause cannot be established. In this re- 
spect, it is frequently suggested that the 
appropriate means for testing the legal- 
ity of detention is for the one detained to 
obtain a writ of habeas corpus. But, to 
the illiterate, the poor, or uninformed 
sitting in the back room of a police sta- 
tion overwhelmed by the machinery of 
law enforcement, legal process is of such 
forbidding perplexity as to consign it to 
unreality. 

Similarly unrealistic is the suggestion 
that suit be brought against the police 
for wrongfulimprisonment. First of all, 
this imposes upon the aggrieved a costly 
time-consuming burden. Secondly, the 
probability of recovering damages is 
slight since most jurymen are likely to 
be lenient toward those whom they re- 
gard as protecting society even though 
they have used illegal means in that par- 
ticular case. 

In refusing to admit incriminating 
statements obtained during a. period of 
unnecessary delay, the Mallory rule ef- 
fectively discourages the police from 
arresting without probable cause in the 
hope of obtaining information through 
subsequent interrogation to justify the 
arrest. Reversal of this rule by the so- 
called Mallory bill will, as a practical 
matter, result in unlawful prolonged de- 
tentions by the police. 

The second major purpose of the 
prompt arraignment rule is to advise the 
accused of his rights as soon as possible 
after his arrest. Hostility to the Mallory 
decision has centered about this point, 
for in refusing to admit a confession ob- 
tained during a period of unnecessary 
delay, the Court has denied the police the 
major advantage of delayed arraign- 
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ment—a prisoner who doesn’t know his 
constitutional rights, 

Arraignment means that the accused 
will be informed of his right to remain 
silent, to retain and consult with counsel, 
to have a preliminary examination and 
to be admitted to bail. Informed of these 
rights, the prisoner may be less malle- 
able, less cooperative; however, they are 
his rights and it is hollow to pride our- 
selves on their existence and if we toler- 
ate procedures calculated to keep him 
ignorant of them. Furthermore, such a 
policy is of no assistance to the police in 
the case of hardened or wealthy crim- 
inals. They know their rights and they 
usually have competent counsel at hand. 

While the House bill does make in- 
admissible confessions obtained without 
a prior warning to the accused of his 
right to remain silent, the bill does not 
require that he be advised of his right to 
counsel, to preliminary examination, or 
to bail. Nor does it have the salutary 
effect of removing the entire proceeding 
from the tense atmosphere of the police 
station into the calmer environment of a 
judicial proceeding. We can only con- 
clude that while our law enforcement of- 
ficers undoubtedly know of the accused’s 
rights, they are not very keen about hav- 
ing him know about them. 

The Supreme Court in denying to the 
police the advantages to be gained from 
delayed arraignment, has fashioned a 
realistic and effective sanction against 
the violation of procedural due process. 
If Congress reverses the McNabb-Mallory 
rule it is condoning violation of the 
prompt arraignment statutes by Federal 
law enforcement officers. 

A word about the effect of the Mallory 
decision on law enforcement. When this 
rule was first announced in the McNabb 
case 15 years ago, I recall hearing the 
same dire predictions about the destruc- 
tion of effective Federal law enforcement 
which I hear today. Yet, during those 
15 years, the reputation of Federal law 
enforcement agencies in apprehending 
criminals has in no way diminished. 
They are certainly no less efficient than 
State law enforcement agencies which 
are not bound by the McNabb rule. 

Although there is now some uncer- 
tainty in the lower courts as to the proper 
application of the Mallory decision, I be- 
lieve that time will demonstrate the wis- 
dom for this Congress of following the 
precedent of the 78th, 79th, and 80th 
Congresses in rejecting proposals sub- 
stantially like the one now under con- 
sideration. 

I suggest that proponents go to the 
library and read some of the confessions 
wrenched from the lips of tortured vic- 
tims in English history. We know the 
important role confessions played in the 
conviction of Stalin’s enemies. Imre 
Nagy and General Maleter paid with 
their heads after confessions were 
dragged out of them. Read Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon. 

The Mallory case was a hard case, and 
we lawyers know that hard cases some- 
times make bad law, and this is bad pro- 
posed law. I do not think there have 
been fully related to you the circum- 
stances surrounding the Mallory case. 
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Let me just read to you from page 6 of 
the decision which sets out some of the 
important factors that caused the Su- 
preme Court to make the unanimous de- 
cision. We have not been told today thus 
far that the Supreme Court unanimously 
held that the desire by the police to ob- 
tain a confession in this case caused an 
unreasonable delay between arrest and 
arraignment, was improper, and there- 
fore illegal. What were those circum- 
stances? Mark you well this: 

The circumstances of this case preclude a 
holding that the arraignment was without 
unreasonable delay. 


That is the old McNabb formula. Ar- 
raignment must be without unnecessary 
delay. That rule had existed almost 15 
years before the Mallory case. 

Secondly, petitioner was arrested in the 
early afternoon and was detained at head- 
quarters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates. 


Why did the police hold this man when 
when they could have gone upstairs? 
They were in the same building with the 
magistrates. They wanted to find prob- 
able cause, 

The Constitution says no man can be 
arrested without probable cause. In this 
instance they had no probable cause, and 
they sought to obtain the probable cause 
after the arrest. The Constitution for- 
bids that. The Supreme Court had that 
in mind, every member of that Supreme 
Court, every one of the nine members 
had that in mind when they made that 
decision. And remember this also: 

The Supreme Court did not throw out 
this case. The Supreme Court reversed 
the case and remanded it for a new trial. 
It was the United States District Attor- 
ney who had no evidence other than the 
confession. All they had was the con- 
fession, and he could not go forward to 
try the case, because he had no other evi- 
dence. The case was finally dismissed, 
not by the Supreme Court. One gathers 
the impression that the Supreme Court 
dismissed this case, They did no such 
thing. 

Let me go on and illustrate to you 
some of the other circumstances in this 
Mallory matter. Even though the po- 
lice had ample evidence from other 
sources than the petitioner for regarding 
the petitioner as the chief suspect, they 
first questioned him for approximately 
one-half hour. When this inquiry of a 
19-year-old lad of limited intelligence 
produced no confession, the police asked 
him to submit to a lie detector. There 
are some grave questions as to when 
one constitutionally may have a right 
filched from him by having to be com- 
pelled in a certain sense to have a lie 
detector applied. He was not told of 
his right to have counsel or to have a 
preliminary examination by a magis- 
trate, nor was he warned that he might 
keep silent and that any statement made 
by him may be used against him. 

What is the practice in the District of 
Columbia with reference to that? They 
have a printed form. It is stuck under 
his nose, is this printed form, that any 
statement made by him may be used 
against him. This man who appeared 
before the police on this particular day 
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was illiterate, he did not know the mean- 
ing of all the processes used against him. 
‘He could not read that paper. It was 
not explained to him. It is a printed 
document and the police write in the 
name of each arrested person. Is that 
an explanation? ‘That in itself was a 
violation of their own rules, let alone a 
violation of law. 

After 4 hours of further detention at 
headquarters during which arraignment 
could easily have been made in the same 
building in which the police headquar- 
ters were housed, petitioner was exam- 
ined by the lie detector operator for 
another hour and a half before his story 
began to waiver. Not until he had con- 
fessed, when any judicial caution had 
i purpose, did the police arraign 


Those are the factors of the Mallory 
case. We have been told that all the 
guilty people in Washington go free or 
something to that effect. That is non- 
sense. I defy the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] to point out to me where 
any guilty person has been enabled to go 
free just because of the Mallory deci- 
sion, It is true that various district 
court judges have interpreted the Mal- 
lory decision differently. But in a case 
as recent as June 26, 1958, Charles S. 
Porter, appellant, against United States 
of America, appellee, decided in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, we have this very 
Significant language on page 6: 

Both New York and Illinois recognize that 
the rule for production without unnecessary 
delay is during the ordinary professional 
hours of commissioners and judges. 


“This,” says the circuit court of ap- 
peals for this district, “is the view of the 
Supreme Court—Mallory v. United 
States (354 U.S. 453). Police detention 
was willful disobedience of law ‘when 
the committing magistrate was readily 
accessible.’ ” 

The Supreme Court has never stated 
in the Mallory case or anywhere else 
that arraignment must be immediate. 
One gets the impression here that the 
Supreme Court has been so revolutionary 
in its idea that arraignment must be 
immediate after arrest. There is no 
such provision in the Mallory case, and 
the Supreme Court has never made such 
a decision. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman is 
reading from a circuit-court 2-to-1 deci- 
sion written by former Justice of the 
Supreme Court Reed. What he is say- 
ing is merely stating his views in the 
McNabb case, which was overruled, in 
effect, by the Mallory case. 

Mr. CELLER. As far as I know, this 
is an interpretation placed upon the 
Mallory case, and I think Judge Stanley 
Reed is a very astute judge, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
knows him to be astute and wise. And, 
believe he has correctly stated the law 
when he interprets the Mallory decision 
this way. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I trust that 
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the Supreme Court will follow Justice 
Reed when it reviews the Mallory case. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not a betting 
man, but I would like to wager you that 
this decision of Justice Reed will be af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. It has 
got tobe. I cannot conceive of it in any 
other way. 

Let me read further. The decision in 
that case goes on: 

We turn now to the application to this 
case of these rulings. The people and courts 
of this Nation are one in their desire to sup- 
port police efforts to detect and punish 
crime, and equally concerned with assuring 
the defendant of a fair and just trial. The 
value in enforcement of careful interrogation 
of suspects is recognized and encouraged 
until such time as a suspect is taken into 
custody. The danger of alarm to accom- 
plices or flight by suspects before arrest com- 
plicates such preliminary investigations. On 
arrest, the prisoner must be taken before 
any reasonably accessible magistrate without 
unnecessary delay. But until there is such 
an opportunity to reach such an official, the 
Supreme Court has not held reasonable 
questioning without more of prisoners must 
cease. Each case depends upon its own facts 
as to what is or is not unnecessary delay. 


The conclusion to be drawn is ines- 
capable that there is no harm done by 
this Mallory case at all. 

Here is the latest decision decided a 
few days ago by a responsible court of 
appeals. The court knows what it is 
doing, whither it is going, and it says 
there is nothing in the Mallory case 
which says that arraignment must be 
immediate after arrest. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that in my opinion former Jus- 
tice Reed announced views of what he 
hopes the Supreme Court meant. As 
an indication of the purport of that 
decision there was an article or editorial 
written by the Washington Post entitled 
“Compounding Confusion” on that de- 
cision by Justice Reed, and the idea of 
this legislation is to clarify all of the 
various views by all of the various lower 
courts as to what that decision does 
mean. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. CELLER. May I answer that 
question of the gentleman? Does he 
not agree with this decision of Justice 
Reed? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is in the right 
trend. 

Mr. CELLER. I do, too. 

Mr. HYDE. Myr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I have such a high per- 
sonal regard for the gentleman from 
New York, I hate always to seem to be 
taking issue with him. 

Mr. CELLER. Only on baseball. 

Mr. HYDE. But as I understand it, 
from what the gentleman has said, even 
if this bill should become law, the Court 
under the facts and circumstances de- 
scribed in the Mallory case, could still 
hold that the evidence in that case was 
a and voluntarily given, could it 
no 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 
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Mr. HYDE. So the issue then will be, 
as it always has been, whether or not 
the evidence was freely and voluntarily 
given. That is the issue, is it not? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. But 
there is another element to be consid- 
ered. Delay may enter into the ques- 
tion of coercion and intimidation and 
fear in the forceful enticing of a con- 
fession. You must realize what it 
means, waiting in police headquarters, 
not only in the District of Columbia, 
but all over the country. You have 
these policemen interrogating someone. 
Some particular individual may not be 
as bright, as brilliant as you are; he may 
not have the wealth of some other Mem- 
bers of the House. You will notice that 
I said some other Members of the 
House, Members other than ourselves. 
He may not be able to get expensive 
lawyers. He may not have them with 
him. He does not have their advice. 
He does not know the nature of the pro- 
ceedings going on around and about him. 
The police have scowling faces. They 
have shown their anger. They have 
probably brandished truncheons and 
clubs, or if they did not brandish them, 
they showed them, they threaten with 
them. 

Mr. HYDE. That would be some- 
thing in addition to delay. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, what can 
this poor devil do? He may say to the 
judge, “They had brandished against me 
these weapons. They showed them to 
me. They protruded from their hip 
pockets. They were trying to intimi- 
date me.” But the police, 5 or 6 of 
them, will say, “The fellow is lying.” 
Whom is the court going to believe, this 
one insignificant, lowly fellow, or the 
police? The young man—or it may be 
an old man, too—has no way of getting 
corroboration of this intimidation. He 
is confronted with 5 or 6 witnesses who 
will say that there was no intimida- 
tion. What chance has he got? It is 
the delay, the undue delay that exag- 
gerates the dangers in this situation. 
That is why you cannot consider this 
merely in a vacuum. You must con- 
sider all the circumstances, as I read 
all the circumstances in the Mallory 
case. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. We have been talking 
about delay and unreasonable delay. 
The courts up to this June, up to the 
time this bill has been presented, have 
been determining whether or not under 
the facts of the particular case as pre- 
sented to them, there has been an un- 
reasonable delay. This bill would seek 
to eliminate that procedure. What this 
bill seeks to do, is to declare that any 
delay, under any and all circumstances, 
shall not be an excuse for invalidating a 
confession; is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. But the delay in this bill is not 
limited. It could be a delay of 1 day, 
it could be a delay of 2 days, it could be 
a delay of 7 days, it could be a delay of 
1 month. In and of itself, no matter 
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how long the delay, that delay would not 
be deemed unreasonable. 

A confession made under those cir- 
cumstances alone without any other cir- 
cumstances would be held perfectly 
proper. That is why I say there is vice 
in this bill. It is like the iceberg, you 
do not see all that is involved here. You 
see only the top. You see only one- 
third of the entire circumstances here. 
All these other circumstances the de- 
fendant probably could not prove, and 
would have difficulty proving them even 
if they would prove. Delay, therefore, 
exacerbates, particularly if it is long and 
enduring. It is a bad situation. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. If what the gentleman 
describes occurs, the delay then would 
constitute oppression, and the oppression 
then would be an element additional to 
delay. 

Mr. CELLER. Your bill says one thing 
about delay. It says delay shall not be 
considered. 

Mr. HYDE. Solely delay. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, but that means 
that you put less emphasis on the delay 
than you should, and undue delay, and 
unreasonable delay, to my mind, are 
highly important here. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Of course, this bill 
does not change rule 5 (a), it retains 
rule 5 (a), which acknowledges the need 
for necessary delay in the first instance. 
The gentleman’s remarks cover delay 
of any kind, when you might have offi- 
cers with scowling faces, and so forth. I 
would suggest the gentleman’s argument 
is that there should be no delay what- 
ever, necessary or unnecessary. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not true. I 
am sorry I created that impression in 
the gentleman’s mind. I am concerned 
with confessions. Confessions have a 
sort of nasty odor about them, consid- 
ering the history of jurisprudence. If 
you read about the trials of the Earl of 
Essex or Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
Elizabethan period, then you realize how 
deadly these instruments of torture 
could become. The thumbscrew, the 
rack, and the Procrustean bed were used 
to extract confessions. I do not say we 
use those gadgets now. Visit the Tower 
of London and see those gadgets for 
yourselves. But it was the fear of that 
kind of confessions that caused our 
Founding Fathers to put these brakes 
upon Government, to stand between 
strong powerful governments and the 
individual. The Founding Fathers 
feared any confessions that were wrung 
or enticed from individuals because of 
fear and because of persecution. We 
have put these clauses in the Constitu- 
tion, that there could be, for example, no 
arrest without probable cause, and that 
you could not wring from an individual 
confessions in that manner. That is 
what I am concerned about and that is 
what we all should be concerned about. 

For that reason, I am worried that 
these confessions, if we pass this bill, 
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can be more easily extracted from the 
guilty by inefficient police. We hear tell 
that we must have more efficient police, 
that a bill of this sort will make the 
police more efficient. I am not inter- 
ested in efficiency if that efficiency is 
going to take from me or from you our 
constitutional rights. We have one 
kind of constitutional rights which are 
paramount to the efficiency of the police. 
We hear this afternoon that the police 
have been unable to do their duty. The 
police can do their duty. In the District 
of Columbia the police have not always 
been most inefficient. Their methods 
are outmoded. There is no school for 
the police. There is no school to indi- 
cate the new police methods. Maybe 
we do not appropriate enough money for 
that. But certainly we should not use 
bills of this sort which erode our con- 
stitutional rights in order to give some 
efficiency to the police. I am against 
that, my good friends, and I hope you 
will also be against such a proposal. 

There has arisen from time to time 
detractors and maligners of the Supreme 
Court, but never before has the criticism 
been so charged with anger and spleen 
as now. 

Jefferson was displeased with the na- 
tional bank decision of the Court and 
said the Judges were the miners and 
sappers seeking to destroy the founda- 
tion of the Republic. 

Teddy Roosevelt expressed his vigor- 
ous disappointment and disapproval of 
Supreme Justice O. W. Holmes who had 
approved of the Northern Securities 
combination, saying that Holmes had 
no courage and that he could make a 
man with a better backbone out of a 
banana, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt ranted at the 
Court for striking down New Deal legis- 
lation like NRA Court packing bill. 

Throughout it all, the Court has stood 
as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar—im- 
pervious to attacks—judging without 
fear or fain—the defenders of our liber- 
ties—one of the firm poles of our tripod 
Government. 

Let the most vociferous of these critics 
of the Court have their rights filched 
from them and they would swiftly go 
to that very same Court to seek redress 
for the wrongs done them. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is con- 
stantly mentioning the protection of 
constitutional rights. No one wants to 
protect those rights more than the gen- 
tleman and the gentleman who is now 
speaking, and that is the question of 
constitutional rights raised by the Su- 
preme Court in the Mallory decision, It 
is a question of interpretation of the 
procedure established by the Congress by 
statute which it has the power to do; is 
that not correct, I will ask the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not agree with the 
gentleman’s interpretation of what I 
said. That may be your interpretation 
of what I said. I said that the Mallory 
case may lead to flagrant abuses of our 
constitutional rights. It may make it 
easier for the police in their inefficiency 
and in their avid desire to get convic- 
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tions to use methods which may not be 
perfectly proper and according to Hoyle. 
Those are the things I want to refer to 
and those are the things I want to em- 
phasize. We lay down a red carpet for 
the police to enter into a house, as it 
were, that is replete with possibilities of 
evil. That is what I am worried about 
when we pass a bill of this stamp and 
character. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your at- 
tention finally to the petition of right 
in the time of Charles I with reference to 
unlawful detentions. This is nothing 
new. It goes deep into our history and 
the history of the English people. Way 
back as far as the time of Charles I, the 
king detained people for inordinate 
lengths of time, and the people rose in 
their wrath and there came to be recog- 
nized the Petition of Right. Under this 
bill the police can detain a person for 
any length of time. There is the danger 
to my mind, if we pass this legislation. 
Prompt production of the one arrested 
before a magistrate or other proper offi- 
cial is essential to the prevention of po- 
lice abuses. As Justice Douglas put it: 

When the police use the arrest to detain 
the prisoner and to extract a confession from 
him, the processes of law are perverted. The 
period of detention is the awful lull. Then 
the accused is completely at the mercy of 
the police. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman to recall the circum- 
stances of the 10 German saboteurs who 
landed on our shores during World War 
II in a submarine. Is it not true that 
those saboteurs were picked up one by 
one and that they were held by the po- 
lice and in that manner we were able to 
protect this country? Is that not true? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman, so far 
as I am informed, is correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let me ask the 
gentleman, Would the Government of 
the United States have stood a china- 
man’s chance of ever convicting one of 
those German saboteurs had the Mallory 
case decision been the law of this country 
at that time? 

Mr. CRAMER. Isay to the gentleman 
I think he has very pointedly shown one 
of the reasons why this legislation is 
essential, that is, that reasonable time to 
permit legitimate law enforcement func- 
tions between arrest and arraignment 
is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to comment first 
with regard to certain remarks made by 
the chairman of our committee, and may 
I hasten to add, for whom I continue to 
have great respect, having previously 
expressed this fact earlier this afternoon 
on a previous bill. But, I want to say 
this. I agree with the concern of every- 
one on the Committee on the Judiciary 
and I am sure in this House and in this 
Nation with regard to individual rights 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. Spe- 
cifically, if we were dealing with consti- 
tutional questions we would be talking 
here about the due process clause of the 
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Constitution. Again I point out to this 
House that the question of constitutional 
rights is not involved in this particular 
bill or in the Mallory case, and all these 
protestations with regard to coercion 
being used by the police officials has no 
place in the discussion on this bill, be- 
cause in the Mallory case, which this 
bill attempts to clarify, there was no 
coercion whatsoever by any policeman 
or any allegation or proof of such. The 
sole factor was that the accused, in fact, 
was held for a period of 742 hours. So 
the discussion with regard to brutal 
police methods and so forth which we 
universally abhor has no place, as far as 
I can see, in the discussion on this bill. 
There was no constitutional right in- 
volved in the Mallory decision itself. In 
my opinion, there is no constitutional 
right involved in this particular bill. 

Let me further say that I have heard 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on many 
occasions on this floor talk about peo- 
ple shedding crocodile tears. It is not 
my intention to shed any crocodile tears 
for confessed rapists, for murderers, and 
for killers who have been permitted to 
go scot free which has resulted from the 
Mallory decision and interpretations 
thereof by lower courts, subsequent to 
it, which has resulted in the frustration 
of the enforcement of law. The general 
public, too, is entitled to protection. 
Offer to protect the rights of the public, 
to protection from confessed criminals, 
while acknowledging certain fundamen- 
tal rights of the individual. That is what 
this bill intends to do. The Mallory de- 
cision as it has been interpreted makes 
@ mockery of our system of justice, 
which is supposed to protect the public 
by convicting the guilty while admit- 
tedly protecting the established consti- 
tutional rights of the accused. Where 
persons confess guilt, in the instance of 
Mallory, as a confessed rapist, we are 
not talking about an individual whose 
guilt is questioned. This case deals 
with a confession that has been given 
freely and voluntarily without any 
threat of violence or coercion other 
than the fact that the man was held for 
7% hours. So on the question as to 
whether his statement was voluntary or 
not, should not be determined on the 
question of time alone. I say an effort 
to punish law-enforcement officers for 
their indiscretions, which was the object 
of this decision, should not result in the 
guilty going free, so far as the general 
public having a right to be protected 
against crime is concerned. 

This bill I might add attempts to pro- 
tect the rights of an individual by add- 
ing subsection (c), while at the same 
time clarifying the meaning of the Mal- 
lory case ruling, by stating that time 
alone in and of itself does not prevent 
the use of a confession and cause it to be 
involuntary. There has been a question 
raised as to what has been provided in 
the bill with regard to admissibility, 
“solely, because of delay in taking the 
arrested person before an official.” We 
could not legislate if we desired to and I 
do not so desire in a manner that would 
deprive a man of his constitutional right 
so far as the due process clause of the 
Constitution is concerned; as far as pro- 
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tecting that person’s right against co- 
ercion and intimidation on the part of 
law-enforcement officials is concerned. 
Therefore, if the court should find that 
a particular confession was obtained as 
the result of being detained an unusual- 
ly and unjustifiably long period of time, 
such as 3 weeks, as suggested by one of 
the gentleman this afternoon, then cer- 
tainly a person’s constitutional rights 
might be involved and the man would 
have his protection through court deter- 
mination. It would not prevent the 
court from considering such constitu- 
tional rights as might factually be in- 
volved, but it would prevent the court 
from punching in automatic time-clocks 
keyed to 744 hours regardless of the jus- 
tification for delay or the circumstances 
of the case. 

As a result of this law that we are 
now discussing, the court will have to 
acknowledge that law-enforcement offi- 
cers must have a reasonable time in 
which to carry out their law-enforce- 
ment functions. This is not a stopwatch 
process. They should not use a stop- 
watch to determine in future cases what 
time the man was held and if the time 
approaches 742 hours, regardless of the 
circumstances, a confession or other 
statement is inadmissible by virtue of the 
passing of time alone, as in the Mallory 
case. The chairman of our committee 
said he had no evidence of any case 
where a person was not convicted as a 
result of the Mallory decision. I sug- 
gest that here in the circuit court of 
appeals in Washington, he should con- 
sider the Watson case in which, based 
on the Mallory decision, a conviction was 
reversed and remanded as a result of 
an inadmissible confession in the first in- 
stance, and on a second occasion as a 
result of inadmissible physical evidence 
arising out of the inadmissible confes- 
sion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. As the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] said, his opin- 
ion was that under the proposed bill, if 
the police delayed 1 day after having 
arrested a person, or if they delayed 2 
days or a week or 2 or 3 weeks the con- 
fession taken at that time would still be 
admissible under the terms of this bill, 
Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. CRAMER. I certainly do not 
agree with the gentleman. I have just 
said I did not agree with the previously 
expressed opinion of the gentleman. I 
can not conceive of a court agreeing that 
a person can be held for a period of some 
3 weeks if the circumstances were such 
that the court, on all the evidence in- 
volved, determined that it was coercion 
in itself and lack of due process. Cer- 
tainly that confession would not be ad- 
missible. 

Mr. YATES. I refer the gentleman to 
the language that appears in subpara- 
graph (a) which states: 

Such evidence shall not be inadmissible 
solely because of delay. 


Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s point. He has made it and 
been answered about four times on the 
floor this afternoon. I say to the gentle- 
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man I disagree with him. I cannot con- 
ceive that the courts, either the lower or 
the Supreme Court, if it felt that a per- 
som were held such a period of time that 
in and of itself it amounted to coer- 
cion would admit the confession. If the 
delay were of such great and unreason- 
able length, then, of course, the court 
still has the power to determine, under 
the person’s constitutional rights and 
the due process clause, that he has been 
denied due process, and this bill of 
course could not in any way change that 
fundamental rule. But it does clarify 
the ambiguous Mallory decision and 
gives some clear meaning to it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman after I have finished making my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill arose as the 
result of lengthy hearings on the part of 
the Special Subcommittee To Consider 
Certain Supreme Court Decisions of 
which I have had the privilege of being 
the ranking minority member. 

The Committee on the Judiciary set 
up this special committee late last year, 
and it was instructed, and I admit in 
a rather precedent-shattering manner, 
to study the circumstances and serious- 
ness of certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Circumstances justified this ac- 
tion on the part of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in constituting a special sub- 
committee and authorizing it in matters 
of extreme urgency to make inquiry and 
to make findings and recommendations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, T 
yield the gentleman from Florida 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

Mr. CRAMER. The committee was 
authorized to look into the question of 
the enforcement of the Federal criminal 
laws, and among other matters, of 
course, specifically including the Mal- 
lory decision. 

Subsequent to that, bills were intro- 
duced by myself in H. R. 8521 and by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER], by the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia [Mr. Porr], and 
others on this subject setting out to some 
extent what is presently contained in 
this bill. Subsequently on consideration 
by the full committee of the report of 
the special subcommittee a clean bill was 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] and its pro- 
visions are the same as those contained 
in H. R. 11477, which was reported fay- 
orably out of the Judiciary Committee. 
And again, I had the privilege of intro- 
ducing a similar bill, H. R. 11467. The 
legislation resulted from lengthy con- 
sideration and determination by our 
committee. 

The need for this legislation is simply 
this: The legislation is needed because 
of the confusing language used in the 
Mallory decision which has resulted in 
numerous lower court decisions that ad- 
mittedly, I think, giving the benefit of 
doubt as to the court’s true purpose, go 
far beyond the intent of the Supreme 
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Court. But it is essential that it be clar- 
ified in this manner so that the same 
errors in interpretation do not occur in 
the future. 

Let me give you just a few examples 
of what has happened under the Mal- 
lory decision and take for example, the 
District of Columbia in the 6 months 
following that decision. 

First. At least five men have heen 
charged with crimes they did not com- 
mit. 

Second. Two convicted murderers 
have seen their convictions reversed and 
the Government cannot try them again. 

Third. Eigteen defendants have raised 
the Mallory question in the Court of 
Appeals. The question: Should their 
confessions of guilt have been admitted 
at their trials? The boxscore: The 2 
murder cases reversed; 5 convictions af- 
firmed because the court ruled the Mal- 
lory rule did not apply to them; 11 cases 
pending, including the carnal knowledge 
conviction of Mallory’s nephew. 

Fourth. The Mallory issue has cropped 
up at least two dozen times in District 
court trials, with varying results, de- 
pending on the facts and the judges’ dif- 
ferent interpretations of what the Mal- 
lory decision means. In only three 
cases have the judges permitted juries 
to hear written confessions of guilt. 

It has previously been stated that 
some of the language of the decision is 
loosely drawn and difficult to interpret, 


that it is interpreted differently by var-- 


ious judges. 

Court stated that the accused “is not 
to be taken to police headquarters in 
order to carry out a process of inquiry 
that lends itself, even if not so designed, 
to eliciting damaging statements to sup- 
port the arrest and ultimately his guilt.” 

Further quoting “the delay must not 
be of a nature to give the opportunity”— 
even to give the opportunity—‘“for the 
extraction of a confession.” I submit it 
is the result of such confusing language 
that this clarification is absolutely nec- 
essary. There is no question but what 
law enforcement in the District and 
throughout the Nation has been sub- 
stantially hampered as a result. 

I do not believe it was intended by the 
Congress at the time rule 5 (a) was 
passed that this should be the result of 
interpretations by the Supreme Court. 
Again, we are not talking about a con- 
stitutional right; we are talking about 
construing rule 5 (a) a rule of proce- 
dure. What did Congress intend when 
the Congress passed rule 5 (a)? I say 
the Supreme Court was wrong in its 
interpretation of what Congress meant. 
I cite the fact that when rule 5 (a), 
which deals with the period of time þe- 
tween arrest and arraignment, which 
“must be without unnecessary delay,” 
was debated in 1943 when this rule was 
under consideration it was actually sug- 
gested an additional rule 5 (b) be en- 
acted which in effect would have in- 
corporated the Mallory decision. The 
Congress of the United States did not 
adopt rule 5 (b) which to my way of 

thinking is the clearest evidence of the 
intention on the part of the Congress 
in passing 5 (a) that it did not intend 
that delay alone should rule out this 
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evidence. But, despite that legislative 
history, and, of course, the Supreme 
Court, in my opinion, has ignored simi- 
lar legislative history in some other de- 
terminations, the Supreme Court ruled 
out the confession. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. In other words, 
what the gentleman is saying, and 
which I want to endorse, is this: Actu- 
ally the Supreme Court brought in a rule 
(b) that never was a part of the rule 
and used it instead of using (a); is that 
correct? 

Mr. CRAMER. I say to the gentle- 
man that the Supreme Court ruled con- 
trary to the expressed legislative history 
and Congressional intent when the rec- 
ord shows that Congress refused to enact 
rule 5 (b) which is, in effect, the Mallory 
rule. The Supreme Court said, in effect, 
in interpreting the intention of Congress, 
that Congress could not have meant a 
delay of this length of time was a rea- 
sonable delay and thus ruled out the 
confession of Mallory when the legisla- 
tive history shows Congress did not in- 
tend the rule to be so interpreted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question, too: So far 
as the argument in the Mallory case is 
concerned, it looks like the Mallory rul- 
ing protects the guilty without giving 
any consideration whatever to those who 
might be innocent. I know the gentle- 
man heard all of the evidence. Is it not 
true that a rape was committed, that 
there were three colored persons who 
were almost equally suspected, that ac- 
tually during the police investigation of 
seven and a half hours, and they ought 
to be commended for it, did they not 
turn loose on their own volition two of 
the defendants at that time? 

Mr. CRAMER. Of course, the gentle- 
man shows very clearly one of the needs 
for this legislation, because without it 
the innocent as well will have no protec- 
tion. 

One of the purposes of a police investi- 
gation, and we are talking about an in- 
vestigation without any coercion of any 
nature whatsoever in which a confession 
or statement is voluntarily given by the 
person who has been arrested, as is cer- 
tainly the instance as the Mallory deci- 
sion stands if this law is not passed, 
then the rights of the innocent as well 
will be in jeopardy because no opportu- 
nity for weeding them out through 
proper and necessary investigation will 
be provided. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. No; not at this time. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 
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. Mr. CRAMER. Iwill yield to the gen- 
tleman. I just wished to finish my an- 
swer to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr.SANTANGELO. You have stressed 
the facts in the Mallory case. Apart 
from the confession, which was obtained 
after 742 hours of questioning, and where 
there was an arraignment about 18 hours 
after the arrest, were there any facts 
tending to show or connect Mallory with 
the commission of the rape, and, if so, 
why has not the District of Columbia 
reprosecuted him? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that it is obvious that the convic- 
tion was based to a large extent on the 
confession, and that is the reason why, in 
the discretion of the district attorney, 
it was not further proceeded with. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Were there any 
other facts connecting Mallory with the 
crime? 

Mr. CRAMER. Let me say this: Even 
if the district attorney had had sufficient 
further evidence on which to pursue the 
case, which he apparently did not have, 
and if he had additional physical facts 
which he had acquired during this period 
between arrest and arraignment, under 
the Watson decision, which cited the 
Mallory case, even that evidence would 
have been ruled inadmissible under the 
“fruit of the tree doctrine.” So, I will 
say to the gentleman that the subsequent 
Watson decision showed that such an 
effort would have been impractical. 

I trust the House will pass this much 
needed legislation and end the confusion 
caused by the Supreme Court’s Mallory 
decision. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI]. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
record is redundant with the discussions 
of the principles involving the Mallory 
case. I would like to refer back to the 
bill. The drawers of this bill were very 
careful to make sure that they did not 
amend the Procedural Act. They amend- 
ed the Evidence Act—and for a purpose, 
In amending the Evidence Act, it neces- 
sitates the court to instruct the jury 
relative to mere delay. 

A judge of the district court sits in 
reality, as a 13th juror, and, of course, 
his judicial position gives him, in an 
authoritative degree, great prestige with 
the jury. He gives the jury instructions 
at the end of the trial, and also com- 
ments upon the evidence where contro- 
versial evidentiary facts are presented. 
‘Thus, the judge becomes the sole author- 
ity upon the weight to be given in evi- 
dence as to “mere delay.” I say to you 
that this is a dangerous situation because 
the judge has no alternative in this re- 
gard on this present question, even 
though in his own mind there lurks an 
uncertainty of its importance as con- 
tended by the defense. He is obligated 
to inform the jury of his contention, thus 
closing their minds to any controversial 
evidentiary facts brought out by the 
defense, as to the subsequent actions of 
the defendant. It is these things we 
must weigh very carefully. This is a 
very dangerous bill because it precludes 
the defense from ever using mere delay 
as a reason or basis for a defense attack 
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upon the validity of the confession. 
Thus, the instructional charge by the 
judge at the termination of the trial 
covering the question of delay deprives 
the defense of any practical or real con- 
sideration of the question. The court’s 
previous comments and then his instruc- 
tion negate any contention of the defense 
as to the procural of the confession by 
“mere delay” as a contributing factor. 

The determination of the question of 
delay is too important to the administra- 
tion of justice to be wrapped up and 
shelved by a general rule against it. Mr. 
Chairman, I say to you now that this is 
not the way to remedy the situation at 
hand. I think the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, brought 
it out fully when he said that each indi- 
vidual case should be determined from its 
own set of facts by the court in accord- 
ance with the rules of evidence and the 
experience of the law, and not by this 
genéral exclusion act. 

I say this is bad legislation and refutes 
years of experience in the perfection of 
progressive legislation. Distinguished 
members of the bar, well trained in civil 
procedure are strongly in favor of this 
bill in principle, but not having experi- 
ence in methods and trial technique in 
criminal cases are somewhat handi- 
capped in determining to what limits 
certain well-intentioned reforms go 
toward upsetting the whole aura of crim- 
inal philosophy. What is proposed in 
this instance would, by removing a safe- 
guard, illegally convict the guilty and 
afford no protection to the innocent from 
conviction. 

This is not the basis of our under- 
standing of the cardinal principle of the 
criminal law in good government—that 
the protection of the innocent is the 
paramount interest. With due respect 
for our distinguished lawyers trained in 
civil practice, this act will not contrib- 
ute to the advancement of good govern- 
ment. 

The nation that protects the innocent, 
even though through these same meas- 
ures some guilty may escape, is secure 
forever in its liberties and institutions. 
It can also be said that the government 
that by basic law assumes the burden of 
proof of the guilt of the defendant is 
healthy in the continued existence of all 
of its freedoms. The seed of tyranny is 
born and reaches maturity when the laws 
are written to insure unjustly the con- 
viction of the guilty, even at the expense 
of the safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the innocent. And that is 
exactly what is being done in this in- 
stance. It appears that the opponents 
of this change are in the minority. But 
the history of the philosophy of criminal 
jurisprudence that created the pure rule 
5, shows that it was formulated to pro- 
tect the innocent. Every man is born to 
these rights and safeguards. 

So let us respect these laws with the 
remembrance that our forefathers had a 
sense of justice which for years has been 
far beyond our conception of justice. 
We know that early in the 17th century 
this land was founded by prisoners who 
left foreign shores under sentence to 
come here to expiate their crimes. In 
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spite of their poor social standing, they 
founded a community dedicated to the 
enjoyment of a life of freedom and un- 
derstanding. Their descendants estab- 
lished a Republic with equal and guarded 
rights for all. 

Our constitutional rights were written 
in the law of the Constitution, preserved 
as the inalienable rights of man, given 
by God. Our Government is the only 
one that recognizes these God-given 
rights as inherent to every human being. 
We are a nation that zealously guards 
these rights against all those who would 
violate them. No law can waive these 
rights—they are inviolate and each indi- 
vidual enjoys their protection through- 
out his entire life. Rule 5 insures proce- 
dural integrity for their preservation. 

The star performers in this phase of 
life’s performance are those who repre- 
sent the public—the police, the courts, 
and the prosecution; the prisoner is part 
of the public and he is represented in his 
rights by the police, the courts, and the 
prosecution. 

A person is restrained of his liberty as 
soon as he is taken into custody. The 
right to one’s liberty is an inalienable 
right given by the law of God. The law 
of man cannot unlawfully in any way 
deprive him of that right. 

It is unfortunate that the District of 
Columbia and its Federal district court 
does handle cases that are similar to the 
State courts on State charges. The ac- 
cused is entitled under State laws not 
only to be informed of the charges 
brought_against him, but he is also en- 
titled to be charged—booked—immedi- 
ately, and, if a bailable offense, subject 
to be bailed. 

The enacted law always imposed upon 
the police the duty to make known to 
him his constitutional rights, including 
the admonition that anything that he 
might say can be used against him at a 
future proceeding. He is entitled to 
counsel of his own choosing and has the 
right to refuse to answer any questions 
on the grounds that it may tend to in- 
criminate him. These are fundamental 
rights, but unfortunately, in the District 
of Columbia, in order to remedy its evils 
or its weaknesses, we, by enactment of a 
law in Congress, affect the procedure of 
the district courts throughout the coun- 
try and its possessions. And upon the 
appeal of these cases to the United States 
Supreme Court, their decisions affect the 
law of the respective States. 

It has been a common practice of the 
police, when a crime has been commit- 
ted, to round up as many as a hundred 
so-called suspects in an area and subject 
these persons to every kind of conniving 
artifice, and not infrequently, to severe 
and brutal mental and bodily punish- 
ment. Many times they create a setting 
or circumstances to indicate to the de- 
fendant a sense of coercion or insecurity 
that may cause him to confess in fear of 
bodily harm. 

This can be done by visiting policemen, 
who come to the cell, five or six of them, 
line up and look at the defendant and 
say, “Are you so-and-so? Did you do 
this or that? We will be back in 10 
minutes.” And then another group will 
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come and look him over, and so on, and 
so on. 

After all, the general character of man 
is such that he accepts all things that are 
visual as true, and the more innocent the 
man, the greater fear he has of threat- 
ened brutality and threats. The law 
courts throughout the nation are replete 
with law suits against the police for false 
arrest, assault and personal injury, even 
to maiming of persons, suffered while in 
their custody. 

There has been a concentrated effort 
through the years to abrogate all of these 
rights by operation of statutes or in- 
vented practices of authority, both 
prosecutory and judicial. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has thus far 
protected the rights of the individual 
held in custody, either by enforcing the 
rules or the law. 

Rule 5 protects that right to be so ar- 
raigned as soon as possible—meaning to 
be brought before a judge and charged. 
The change effectually abrogates that 
right under the amendment by nullify- 
ing the obligation to immediately effect 
the arraignment of the prisoner, and 
substitutes for the strict duty to do so 
by creating a rule of evidence, that the 
delay, in itself, cannot be used by a pris- 
oner in a court proceeding as a means 
of explaining the delaying tactics and 
artifices employed to accomplish the re- 
sult sought during this enforced period 
of custody, in the hands of the arresting 
authorities. 

The circumstances of the time element 
are an important issue in the procural 
of aconfession. The position of the pris- 
oner is a precarious one. And due to the 
fact that the confession itself, uncor- 
roborated, is sufficient alone to convict 
in the Federal court, then the element of 
delay may be the most important issue. 
Under certain settings a prisoner inno- 
cent of the charge may confess to any- 
thing. ‘There have been cases where 
mere delay resulted in the giving of a 
confession—any confession. 

In Illinois we had a man whose wife 
was dying, and while the police were 
questioning him, he said, “I will sign 
anything; just bring me to my wife. I 
want to go to the hospital.” And he 
confessed to the crime. 

And so we arrive at the fundamental 
issue created by this important change— 
whether or not a substantive change 
shall be made in the rule of evidence or 
procedure, affecting the question of de- 
lay of arraignment of a person under 
arrest, whereby mere delay, in itself, 
can no longer be advanced as a legal issue 
in determining the admissibility of a 
confession. 

The exclusion of such evidence touch- 
ing upon the subject of “mere delay” 
will eventually result in judicial deter- 
mination, during trial, that such facts 
in proof have no legal significance under 
this law, and can be treated as surplusage 
wasting the time of the court and jury; 
although in our experience mere delay 
in itself could, under certain circum- 
stances, be a very important issue. 

This change is a challenge to the fair- 
ness of an American trial. It is certain 
that no appellate jurisdiction would sus- 
tain such a ruling. The passage of this 
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act will only foredoom ‘its ignominious 
existence and relegate it to the realm of 
illegality. 

Thank God for the integrity of our 
Supreme Court which has for 140 years 
protected human rights against those 
eager to foist upon the unsuspecting 
public, ill-conceived reforms. I predict 
that this enactment will be the law until 
litigation involving its principles are 
submitted to an appellate jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, O'Hara]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I find myself in complete agreement 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER]. I 
know there are many who, to convict the 
guilty, would also convict the innocent. 
In their laudable passion to uphold law 
and order, to prevent by any circum- 
stances the guilty to go unpunished, they 
come to regard as barriers to justice the 
protections for innocence derived from 
the experiences of mankind and written 
into our Constitution and our laws. It 
is not that they knowingly would send 
an innocent man to imprisonment or to 
death. It is that they prefer to take the 
chance of innocence being unjustly con~ 
demned than to take the chance of one 
guilty person going free. With this 
philosophy, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] cannot go along, nor 
canI, 

Unfortunately many innocent men 
and women have been put to death and 
many more have been sent to prison. 
This has been the case in our own coun- 
try and under the laws that seek to give 
protection against such tragedies. In 
1932—more than two and a half decades 
ago—Clarence Darrow and I shared a 
radio program in which we cited many 
such cases. In each of these cases sub- 
sequent developments proved beyond 
any peradventure of doubt the innocence 
of those who had been condemned, some 
of whom had been executed, others of 
whom had been imprisoned for many 
years. The cases all were documented. 
Permit me to recite the facts in two of 
these cases, one in Maine, one in Mis- 
sissippi: 

L THE MAINE CASE 

In conservative, calm, and poised old 
Maine, a bank official was found dead 
immediately prior to the discovery of a 
shortage in his accounts. It appeared a 
clear case of suicide. Yet some years 
later a young man of uncertain if not 
criminal habits, and at outs with his 
father because of the latter’s efforts to 
mend his son’s ways, appeared with the 
story that his father had confessed to 
him that he, the father, and another 
man had murdered this bank official. 
The two men accused were brought to 
trial, convicted, and received life sen- 
tences. 

Only the fact that Maine was one of 
the few enlightened American Common- 
wealths where the death penalty was not 
provided for, saved these men from the 
gallows. ‘The lawyer who represented 
them at their trial brought his son up, 
filled with the horror of this miscarriage 
of justice. The lawyer died, the son 
studied law and was admitted to the 
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bar and then industriously set about 
establishing to the satisfaction of every- 
one the innocence of these men. This 
he accomplished and 16 years after they 
entered the gates of prison two men, 
as innocent of the crime of murder as 
babes, were set free. 
Il, THE MISSISSIPPI CASE 


There is no more thrilling story in fic- 
tion that the true story of Will Purvis, 
a 19-year-old Mississippi farm boy. A 
jury found him guilty of murder and 
sentenced him to die by hanging. On 
February 7, 1894, he mounted the scaf- 
fold, the death mask was placed over his 
head, the rope adjusted about his neck, 
and the trap sprung. But the knot in 
the hangman’s rope failed to work and 
Purvis fell to the ground unhurt. 

A mob of morbid spectators at this 
public execution—there to make a Ro- 
man holiday of the death throes of a 
19-year-old boy—loudly debated for an 
hour whether the prisoner, having been 
once hanged, should be hanged again. 
The Reverend Mr. Sibley, a minister of 
the gospel, seeing in the strange failure 
of the hangman's rope to work the in- 
tervention of Providence, finally pre- 
vailed upon the executioners to leave the 
question to the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The supreme court promptly decided 
that the hanging must go on until Purvis 
was dead. Purvis escaped jail and re- 
mained hidden on a deserted island until 
a new governor was elected. Surrender- 
ing himself, his sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment, He served 214 
years, 

At an old-fashioned emotional revival 
meeting of the Holy Rollers dramatical- 
ly came to the “sinners’ bench” the guilty 
man whose secret he no longer could 
hold within himself. His confession, 
thoroughly investigated and its truth 
established, brought vindication and 
freedom to an innocent boy condemned 
to die for a crime he did not commit and 
for which he was actually hanged—but 
fortunately not fatally. 

This is the story of case No. 1036 in 
the circuit court of Marion County, 
Miss. The man who placed the hood 
of death about young Purvis’ head the 
day of his attempted execution, in later 
years, as a State senator of Mississippi, 
eloquently championed a bill of appro- 
priation in the sum of $5,000 to reim- 
burse an innocent man for his sufferings 
under an erroneous judgment in a court 
of justice—but not always, it would seem 
from this and many similar instances, 
of unerring justice. 

DEFENDANT HANDICAPPED WHEN POOR 


Clarence Darrow never had the death 
penalty returned against a client of his. 
The same was true of Miles Devine, 
Everett Jennings, and Wendell Greene, 
now a judge in the circuit court of Cook 
County. They were top flight as de- 
fense counsel in Chicago in the period 
with which I am familiar. In my own 
modest experience, as defense counsel in 
many more than a hundred homicide 
cases, I have never been called upon to 
undergo what must be the terrible or- 
deal of having the death penalty verdict 
read against a client at whose side I had 
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sat during the days of his trial, fighting 
for his life. Nevertheless, many persons 
in our States where there is capital pun- 
ishment have been condemned to death, 
and some, perhaps only a few but even 
so, too many, have been innocent. With 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], I would not wish 
to lessen the protections of innocency 
so that the few who are innocent, yet are 
condemned, become the many. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, the 38 
years from 1509 to 1547, 72,000 persons 
were hanged for the high crime of vaga- 
bondage. There were at that time as 
many as 200 crimes in England punish- 
able by the death penalty, and vagabond- 
age, the crime of being poor, was the most 
prolific feeder to the executioner. 

Seventy-two thousand persons legally 
put to their death in 38 years for the 
crime of being poor. Most of those exe- 
cuted in our own country are paupers. 
There are exceptions, of course, but it 
is seldom that a rich man or a rich man’s 
child has by the law been put to death. 
Usually without experienced counsel, and 
lacking money for pretrial investigations 
that conceivably could establish inno- 
cence, the impoverished defendant has 
only the protections of innocency that 
we have written into the Constitution 
and the law to save him from a frightful 
miscarriage of justice. 

Years ago, when I was a boy, I remem- 
ber reading in my father’s library a book 
accepting at the time as authoritative, 
citing several hundred cases in which the 
death penalty had been inflicted in mod- 
ern England on persons whose entire 
innocency afterwards was established 
beyond any quibble. In 1911 in Berlin, 
Eric Sello published a work in German, 
unfortunately never translated into Eng- 
lish, in which he gave, with full and 
conclusive details, the story of several 
hundred entirely innocent ` persons 
either executed or sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 


FROM STANDPOINT OF SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought from 
the experiences of a lifetime running be- 
yond the three-score-and-ten span, and 
the reading of earlier times, to make 
some contribution to the debate on the 
pending question as to whether it is 
better from the standpoint of society's 
welfare to weaken the protections for 
innocency to make more certain the con- 
viction of the guilty. The proponents of 
this bill have overlooked the fact that 
whenever an innocent person is con- 
victed the case as far as the police and 
courts are concerned is closed and the 
person actually guilty of the crime is 
free to continue on his evil way with 
society his prey. Thus, whenever an in- 
nocent person is condemned, not only is 
there visited upon the condemned a ter- 
rible tragedy of injustice, but the safety 
of society as a whole is endangered by an 
undetected and unsuspected criminal 
running at large and emboldened by the 
fixing of his crime on another. 

I have sought, Mr. Chairman, to show 
that usually it is the poor and the friend- 
less who are the victims of these miscar= 
riages of justice. They have only the 
protections that are written into our 
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Constitution and our laws. If little by 
little we weaken these protections, and 
by acts of Congress hem in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its power 
to defend human rights, it is inevitable 
that determinations of guilt or innocency 
gradually must fall to the low estate of 
the law of the mob. 
GIST OF MALLORY DECISION 


I have been reading this Mallory de- 
cision. I do not read it as it has been 
presented here today. I read what seems 
to me a sound statement of law, that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
shall not be subordinated to the discre- 
tion of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances. 

That is exactly what the Supreme 
Court held in the Mallory case, and I 
should like to hear from anyone wherein 
this rule of the Mallory case deviates one 
iota from any part of the law or inter- 
pretation thereof as we have had it in 
the United States of America since we 
have been a nation. 

Will anyone on this floor contend that 
it is within the discretion of the police 
to determine whether there are excep- 
tional circumstances that deny to the 
citizen the exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution and the law? I think 
not. Yet, shorn of the facts and circum- 
stances in the crime charged, which have 
been made the basis of an incitement 
to passion, and getting to law as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, the gist of 
the decision in the Mallory case is that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
cannot be subordinated to the discretion 
of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances for its disregard. 

There has been so much said and writ- 
ten about the Mallory decision that is 
distorted and confused that a simple 
statement of the facts is in order: 

Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure provides that any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person with- 
out unnecessary delay before the nearest 
available commissioner. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States found that Mallory, a young man 
of 19 with limited intelligence, was held 
by the police for a number of hours un- 
der questioning and was not told of his 
rights to counsel and to a preliminary 
examination before a magistrate and 
was not warned that he might keep silent 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. The Court 
further found that during this period of 
time the prisoner was “detained at head- 
quarters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates” and that ar- 
raignment could easily have been made 
in the same building in which the police 
headquarters were housed.” 

Tt was upon this showing that the 
Court held that it could not sanction the 
unnecessary delay in arraigning the pris- 
oner, as provided for by rule 5 (a) when 

tes were available in the same 
building housing the police headquar- 
ters, “without subordinating the general 
rule of prompt arraignment to the dis- 
cretion of arresting officers in finding ex- 
ceptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard.” 
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This is the gist of the Mallory deci- 
sion. It is sound law that every citizen 
is entitled to the exercise of the rights 
given him by the Constitution and by 
the laws and no one, I think, will argue 
that the police can deny to the citizen 
that exercise of his rights by the deter- 
mination on their part that there are 
exceptional circumstances. 

NATURE OF CRIME CHARGED 


It is unfortunate that this bill is com- 
ing up for consideration at this time 
when passions have been stirred in 
Washington because of the nature of the 
crime of which Mallory was accused. 
Mallory is a young Negro. The crime 
of which he was accused was that of 
rape. There is no crime that is more 
abhorrent than that of rape and none 
so quickly stirs the passion of vengeance 
among men who will not stand the vio- 
lation of womanhood. The mere sus- 
picion that one is guilty of rape has 
often led to lynchings. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States had handed down in a less emo- 
tional case the ruling that the right of 
prompt arraignment could not be sub- 
ordinated to the discretion of arresting 
officers in finding exceptional circum- 
stances, I think the ablest of my legal 
friends would hesitate in taking issue. 
The strength of society is in its laws, 
and as lawyers and legislators it is our 
duty to protect them from the assaults 
that occasionally come when reason 
sleeps and passions are afire. 

Mallory, a Negro youth of 19, is not 
on trial in this Chamber. The passage 
of the pending bill could not bring him 
to justice if indeed he is guilty of the 
abominable crime charged. The charge 
against him has been dropped. The 
prosecution has folded tent. That case 
is closed. I trust we will not write leg- 
islation in the spirit of vengeance over 
something that has passed beyond our 
reach, legislation that in effect does sub- 
ordinate the rights of all citizens to the 
discretion of arresting officers in finding 
exceptional circumstances. The law of 
the mob must not be the law of the Con- 
gress, 

EXACT LANGUAGE OF BILL 

Let me read carefully the language of 
the bill: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before a commissioner or 
other officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. 


Suppose a person is arrested on sus- 
picion and without warrant, is held in- 
communicado for 30 or 60 days or 
longer, under constant questioning and 
conditions to which there are no eye- 


witnesses except the prisoner and his © 


captors. Under this bill any alleged 
confession made by him must be ac- 
cepted as a free and voluntary state- 
ment provided that prior to his inter- 
rogation he had been advised that he 
was not required to make a statement 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. 

What does the proviso mean? Abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of protecting 
an innocent person from a confession 
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wrung from him in 30, 60, or more days 
of questioning and which may be en- 
tirely untrue and given for the purpose 
of escape from intolerable conditions. 
If actually he had not been informed 
that he was not required to give a state- 
ment, and if he did it might be used 
against him, it is his word against the 
police, and anyone who has had the 
slightest experience in the criminal 
courts knows how far that would go. 
The mere fact that he had been held 
such a period of time in open defiance 
by the police of his rights under the 
law is the very best evidence of the in- 
tent, purpose, and practice of the police 
and certainly is the strongest possible 
evidence bearing upon the credibility of 
their testimony. 
LIGHTED CIGARS AND MATCHES 


In the absence of physical marks, in- 
dicating the infliction of blows with the 
fist or with an object, or distortions of 
the flesh occasioned by twisting of the 
limbs or burns from lighted cigars or 
matches, the prisoner who has been in- 
communicado, and not quickly arraigned, 
as is his right under the law, has nothing 
to substantiate his word, even in cases 
where he has been victim of the most in- 
excusable methods of the third degree. 
The mere fact that he has been held il- 
legally, has not been promptly booked as 
is required by law, raises a reasonable 
presumption that what transpired dur- 
ing the period of his illegal detention was 
not Hoyle. It is scarcely to be expected 
that they will be admitted by those re- 
sponsible for his treatment when he 
finally is brought into court. This bill 
would remove the only protection possi- 
ble to innocency in such circumstance. 

There doubtless still are places where 
lighted cigars and matches are applied to 
tender places, where blows are struck 
with objects and with the fist, and 
where arms are twisted, but for the large 
part such practices have gone, in part, 
and I hope in a majority of cases, be- 
cause of human decency, in part because 
such treatment usually leaves telltale 
scars and bruises which will be detected 
by keen judicial eyes. 

I have known of one case, and only 
one, where the police readily admitted 
that a broken nose and blackened eyes 
were their handiwork. That was in a 
case, not in Illinois, where a number of 
women and children were victims of a 
maniacal Bluebeard and the public feel- 
ing was running so high that the police 
called in a number of citizens to witness 
the beating. The spirit of the mob 
spread even to the police. 

When the suspect is held in a small 
room under strong bright lights and 
questioned hour after hour, with no op- 
portunity to rest, there are no tell-tale 
signs to substantiate his recital of what 
happened when finally he is arraigned. 
This under the law as proposed in the 
present bill could continue indefinitely, 
the prisoner not permitted to sleep or 
rest until he gave in and for relief signed 
a confession, which might be true or 
might be false, and that confession 
would have to be accepted by the court 
as a free and voluntary statement pro- 
vided only that the police officers re- 
sponsible for the questioning while 
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under illegal detention testified that 
prior to the ordeal they cautioned the 
prisoner he did not have to talk and if 
he did what he said could be used 
against him. How naive are we expected 
to be when we come to writing laws? 
WHEN ARE CONFESSIONS VOLUNTARY? 


Do persons voluntarily and of their 
own free will confess crimes the punish- 
ment for which may be death? I have 
known of one such, a young man who 
had been picked up for a holdup and 
asked by the police as a matter of rou- 
tine if he knew anything about a mur- 
der, which for a year or so had been a 
mystery until apparently solved by the 
finding of ballistic experts that the fatal 
bullet came from the revolver of a ban- 
dit killed in Indiana, and so the case was 
officially closed. 

Nevertheless this young man promptly 
admitted that he, and not the Indiana 
bandit, was the slayer and he proceeded 
to give the full details. There doubt- 
less have been similar cases. But as a 
rule persons do not freely and volun- 
tarily confess to crimes when they know 
that their words are leading them 
straight to the gallows, the electric chair, 
or the gas chamber. Hardened profes- 
sional criminals never talk for they 
know that the only chance they have of 
living, or keeping out of prison, is to en- 
dure the present ordeal. The enactment 
of this bill will not help as much as an 
ant’s length in bringing them to justice. 
Its toll will come from the innocent and 
the unfortunate human beings who are 
caught in the webs of fate and con- 
demned by statements that omit exten- 
uating circumstances that might acquit. 

When they tell you that there is any- 
thing else in this Mallory decision than 
I have indicated I am afraid in some in- 
stances the motivation comes from a 
passion of hatred against the Supreme 
Court of the United States because of a 
decision quite different than the Mallory 
decision that has given to some of those 
who speak in advocacy of this bill their 
dislike and their hatred for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In that 
hatred of the Supreme Court when there 
is a case built to the order of the mob, 
with a Negro boy charged with rape, 
they would overlook the soundness of 
the legal principle enunciated and to 
chastize, the Supreme Court would put 
in jeopardy countless innocent men in 
the future, whites as well as blacks. 

This I say with all respect for my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the legal pro- 
fession, and I appreciate that there are 
many great lawyers in this chamber, 
many lawyers renowned in corporation 
law, many lawyers who won their spurs 
as prosecutors. I do not know how 
many have been defense counsel, but 
there is a difference. You are the pros- 
ecutor. You are human. You absorb 
all the philosophies of prosecution. 
“Get him to jail, put him in the chair, 
burn him, kill him, get rid of him,” be- 
cause your job is to prosecute; and 
when a man is burning in the chair, even 
though he were improperly convicted, 
an innocent man convicted, he is burned 
in the chair, and his burning flesh is a 
sign of triumph for the prosecutor. 
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So I suppose those of us who have been 
on the defense side, also human, are 
always looking out that no innocent per- 
son shall suffer, and that his innocence 
may be protected by those rights we 
have written into our laws to protect 
innocence. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the faith that 
truth does reach out to save the inno- 
cent. I believe that. I believe there is 
a God in heaven, and that innocence 
when it is endangered will find truth to 
help it. I have had too many mani- 
festations in a life that has been not 
brief, and has had its full share of 
courtroom experiences. 

I wonder how many who have heard 
of the Loeb-Leopold case and of Clar- 
ence Darrow’s defense in their trial 
know that it was a queer turning of 
fate, an incident entirely unexpected, 
that brought these unsuspected sons of 
wealth into the picture at the very mo- 
ment the crime was about to be pinned 
on a penniless young man who, held in- 
communicado, was on the verge of con- 
fessing to a crime he did not commit? 
When you have passed three score and 
ten, and have lived in some humble par- 
ticipation in the events of the past, and 
with your mind as well as your eyes 
open, you get to learn some things that 
the history books gloss over. 

In all the centuries there has been 
no change in human nature. The cry 
of the mob bore Christ to the cross of 
crucifixion. The cry of the mob be- 
cause a Negro boy has been set free, 
because the police elected to follow 
their own suspicion instead of the law 
of the land, the law to which Negroes 
as well as whites are subject. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, it is the cry of the mob that 
is demanding the passage of a law that 
takes from innocence a protection man- 
kind has labored long to build, which 
will not make more certain the detec- 
tion of the guilty but will, as certain as 
tomorrow’s sun will rise, will operate to 
condemn to imprisonment and possibly 
death many persons as innocent of 
crime as the Christ of Galilee. 

ILLEGAL DETENTION REPUGNANT 


The Chicago Sun-Times in an edi- 
torial in its issue of March 11, 1958, 
commenting on arrests without warrants 
and detention without booking, said: 


Even if it is assumed for the sake of 
argument that many of the persons so de- 
tained may not be the most savory charac- 
ters in Chicago, the practice should still bo 
repugnant to the public at large. For if the 
police can get away with illegal detentions 
in such instances, they will eventually be 
emboldened to make the practice a habit in 
the arrest of most citizens. 

The manner in which the police treat even 
the most hardened criminal should be of 
grave concern to even the most law-abiding 
of our citizens. When the police can, with 
impunity, violate the constitutional rights of 
any person, no matter how unworthy he may 
seem to be, the police tend to become con- 
temptuous of the rights as they apply to 
more respectable citizens. 

Illegal detention is too often a cloak for 
the third degree and other police evils. It 
is nothing for the public to be complacent 
about, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SANTANGELO]. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks uttered by the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, LIBO- 
NATI]. I oppose this bill H. R. 11477, 
which declares that a confession shall 
shall not be admissible because of delay 
in taking an arrested person before a 
commissioner. 

This bill is the outgrowth of the Mal- 
lory decision. I commend the Supreme 
Court for its wisdom in reversing the 
conviction and making this determina- 
tion. Apart from the confession of an 
illiterate boob and a dope, there was no 
evidence to connect this defendant with 
the commisison of the crime. If there 
were, the prosecuting officers of the Dis- 
trict would be derelict in their duty not 
to prosecute him once again, 

What happened in that case? The 
man was picked up at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. He denied his participation. 
He was submitted to a lie detector test. 
He was questioned once again and at 
about 8 o’clock he gave a so-called con- 
fession, He was not brought before a 
commissioner until about 10 o'clock the 
next morning, almost 20 hours after he 
was picked up and placed in custody. 
Those are the facts. Now what do we 
find? Rule 5-A of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure states that an officer 
making an arrest under a warrant or 
upon a complaint without a warrant 
shall take the arrested person without 
unnecessary delay before a commissioner. 
Was this delay in taking Mr. Mallory an 
unnecessary and unreasonable delay? I 
appreciate the wisdom and the ability of 
the attorneys who are the proponents 
of this bill. To my way of thinking, I 
have never seen a group of men so learned 
in the law in all fields. I want to 
commend them for their brilliance. But, 
I was an assistant district attorney at- 
tached to the homicide bureau in the 
County of New York. I handled perhaps 
17 homicide cases where I went out late 
at night and questioned witnesses after 
the police questioned them. I was also 
on the other side of the fence where I 
have defended people charged with 
crimes. Here you are putting in your 
bill a provision where a delay shall not 
be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the admissibility of a confession. 
One of the first kidnap-murder cases in 
which I was associated as an attorney 
was the case where the people were held 
incommunicado for over 342 days. They 
were guilty but after 314 days the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation got a con- 
fession, The confession was introduced 
in evidence and the men burned in the 
electric chair. That was a just decision, 
but there was a delay 3% days. When 
the people called up their attorneys in 
order to get some advice, nobody was 
able to speak to them and no one was 
permitted to talk to them. In this bill 
you say before any confession can be 
offered in evidence, you must show that 
the person was advised as to his right to 
an attorney. But, when an attorney 
calls up, as I have done on many occa- 
sions, the police department will say you 
cannot talk to the accused because the 
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police have not finished interrogating 
them. The suspect will be questioned 
for 6 hours or 10 hours or 20 hours. He 
may be picked up at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon and be put in the lineup the 
next morning about 5 or 6 o'clock, and 
then he will be arraigned. If you pass 
this bill, you will permit police officers 
and prosecuting officers to hold people 
incommunicado not for just 1 day but for 
a week or more, and that undue delay 
shall not be considered when it comes 
to determining the admissibility of any 
alleged confession. I know there are 
some Members who have been district 
attorneys and they have had experience 
along this line. I have talked with them 
about the cases they have had and I say 
to you that if you pass this bill you are 
placing a weapon of tyranny in the 
hands of the police department. If you 
pass this bill you will eliminate and 
nullify rule 5-A of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. That is a rule for 
the protection of the civil rights of the 
people of this country and for the pro- 
tection of people who are arrested. I 
have been the legal representative in 
many cases where people have confessed 
because of their fear of physical violence 
and, yet, they were not touched. But 
they were held for hours and then they 
have confessed. In my experience, I 
have learned that Negroes are very quick 
to confess. They do not stand ques- 
tioning and they will confess immedi- 
ately, if they have committed a crime. 
This bill which nullifies rule 5-A will be 
followed in every State of the Union and 
in every Federal court and it will bring a 
train of abuses. This is a wrong bill. I 
think you have the votes to pass it, but 
I think you are making a mistake. I 
want to commend the Supreme Court for 
its decision in the Mallory case because 
the Supreme Court really believes in the 
principles of the protection of civil rights 
and does not merely pay lipservice to 
that fundamental principle. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for this time and 
I shall not use all of it. 

I want to call the committee’s at- 
tention to page 240 of the hearings, 
Page 240 is the beginning of the report 
of the American Bar Association’s Spe- 
cial Committee on the Bill of Rights. 
Their report, issued May 15, 1944, has 
to do with H. R. 3690, which is sub- 
Stantially the same as the bill we are 
discussing today, having to do with the 
delay in time and the question of the 
admissibility of confessions that have 
been obtained after an unreasonable de- 
lay. Ithink this is extremely significant 
because of the prominence of the men 
who were on this special committee of 
the American Bar Association. I under- 
stand the American Bar Association this 
time did not submit a report, but this 
is certainly relevant and it is well for 
you to look at it. 

T call to your attention this excellent 
committee, which includes some of the 
most brilliant lawyers of our time, some 
of whom are now deceased. Loyd 
Wright recently completed an important 
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assignment for the President. He was 
recently the president of the association. 
I ask you to look at their summary on 
page 245: 

To sum up our main objections to H. R. 
3690: 

First, it takes away the only existing 
strong incentive for obedience to the time- 
limits. established by Congress without sub- 
stituting any other effective sanction. The 
McNabb rule may not be the best sanction, 
but it is better than no sanction at all. It 
is all we have now. The bill pulls the teeth 
from the prompt production statutes and 
puts nothing in their place. 

Second, the bill offers no adequate so- 
lution to the problem of police detention 
and investigation. It deals with it partially 
and indirectly. It removes the effective 
sanction for the rule of speedy production 
without revising the rule itself. It changes 
a small portion of the law of police deten- 
tion without including any provisions to 
take care of the consequences of this change 
upon Official observance of acts of Congress 
or upon individual liberties. The bill is 
like a man carrying a ladder down a crowded 
street, who swings the short end without 
looking to see where the long end is going. 

Therefore, we request your committee not 
to recommend the enactment of this bill, 


This bill, many of you will remember, 
was not enacted. It was rejected in 
1944. 

Just one other point that I want to 
call to your attention, and I may discuss 
it later in detail. Notice the language 
at the bottom of the first page of the 
bill: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay. 


What kind of delay? Reasonable de- 
lay? No. I asked the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
if it would be allowed to put in the word 
“reasonable.” According to the com- 
mittee it would not. They are talking 
about unnecessary and unreasonable de- 
lays. They are talking about the kind 
of delays which could convince a man 
who is in custody that he ought to give 
a confession. In other words, which 
would make the confession involuntary. 
But they are seeking to change that rule 
of evidence, the rule against the accept- 
ance of involuntary confessions, by 
amending out unreasonable delay. I ask 
you to consider putting in the word 
“Necessary.” 

This bill would erode constitutional 
rights, as the distinguished Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee has pointed 
out, and I think it should be voted down. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this legislation is timely; in fact, 
it is overdue. The people of this coun- 
try, from one end to the other, are aware 
of the fact that the Supreme Court has 
entered upon what might almost be 
called an unrestrained program of 
usurping legislative authority and mak- 
ing law where they have no jurisdiction 
to do so. They have demonstrated that 
by holding that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania cannot prosecute one for sub- 
versive activities; by holding that the 
State of New York cannot discharge a 
teacher who has refused to answer ques- 
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tions about communistic activity; by 
holding that the bar and the courts of 
two western States cannot determine 
who shall be admitted to the bar to 
practice law as a member of the legal 
profession; and on, and on, and on. 

I do not desire to prolong this debate 
and shall not do so, but this is one of 
many bills now pending which should 
be enacted to correct actions of the Su- 
preme Court in usurping legislative au- 
thority which they do not possess. 

Icommend the committee for bringing 
this bill out, and I congratulate them 
upon the fine bill they have worked 
out. Iurge its passage. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I will sup- 
port this legislation. I commend the 
committee on bringing it out. I am de- 
lighted today to be in the Chamber and 
see SO Many people concerned about the 
constitutional rights of Americans. I 
am particularly interested to find that 
they are concerned about the constitu- 
tional rights of admitted rapists, mur- 
derers, and others. 

I have pleaded with this House on 
numerous occasions to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of others, the Ameri- 
can servicemen. You talk here about 
4 to 7 hours of delay; I can show you 
cases of 7 months delay. I can show 
you cases where confessions taken under 
duress have been used as legal evidence 
against an American serviceman. I can 
show you cases where the defendant is 
not permitted to confront his accusers, 
I could go down through the list of delay 
and the ignoring of constitutional 
rights. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, I am de- 
lighted today to find so much concern 
over the constitutional rights of rapists, 
murderers, and others. I hope the same 
concern will be shown when I have an 
opportunity again to bring before this 
Congress a bill that will protect the 
constitutional rights of American sery- 
icemen wherever they may be serving. 
I hope you will show this same concern 
for them. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, from 
the time I was 21 until I came down here 
at the age of 59, most of my pleasure 
and work was trying lawsuits before 
juries—I never was privileged to try any 
Federal criminal case—I did not get that 
far. The folks I defended in criminal 
cases—I prosecuted some as public prose- 
cutor for 4 years. Of course, if you are 
prosecuting you do not get any money— 
but I understand that down in Indiana 
if you got a conviction you used to get 
$5. That was years ago. In Michigan 
you are paid by the year when prose- 
cutor. In defending people who are ar- 
rested up there, you do not get much, 
because they do not have anything. In 
crimes of violence where somebody just 
gets mad and shoots someone or hits him 
on the head. That is all there is to it. 
Then we have a trial. 

I did not know until the gentleman 
from New York, our very learned col- 
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league [Mr. KEATING], told me a minute 
ago that the Federal law was different. 
I just fussed around in the local courts. 
In those courts the defendant was pro- 
tected all right. You had to tell him, 
as provided in the second section of this 
bill, that he did not need to say anything 
he did not want to say and if he did it 
would be used against him. It seems 
they have not been doing that in the 
Federal courts. 

My friend from Illinois, [Mr. O'HARA], 
seemed to be greatly excited about this 
situation—about this bill. If I were to 
defend someone in the Federal court I 
would think this bill was a mighty good 
thing for the defense, because it brings 
in two things defendants did not have 
before. If you are a little late in getting 
a fellow over to the magistrate or com- 
missioner you have an advantage, you 
cannot use a confession. 

Justice Frankfurter hit the issue 
pretty close to the bull’s eye in the Green 
case. Someone was convicted here, for 
burning a house. A woman was in the 
house, and as a result of that fire she died. 
So they charged Green—I think I have 
the name right—with arson and they 
charged him with manslaughter in the 
first degree. Under the District Code the 
jury convicted him of arson. He was 
sentenced. Green did not say anything 
about that. He accepted the conviction. 
But he was also convicted in the first trial 
of murder in the second. The appellate 
court with three judges sitting said there 
was no reason to charge him with murder 
in the second, that he should have been 
charged, and if he was guilty of anything, 
he was guilty of murder in the first. 
On appeal they sent the case back to the 
District court on the murder charge. 
Because the appellate court said it was 
error to charge on murder in the second. 
The district court, following the circuit 
court's decision tried him again. 

It instructed the jury on murder in 
the first and the jury very promptly 
convicted him of murder in the first. 
Then, lo and behold, a smart lawyer 
took the case to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals again. Then they had 9 judges up 
there instead of 3 and the conviction was 
affirmed. Three judges dissented. They 
said he was guilty of murder in the first 
if he was guilty of anything. The case 
went to the Supreme Court and the Su- 
preme Court said: “No, you cannot do 
that. If you are going to convict him of 
anything you should have convicted him 
of murder in the second,” and they let 
him go, because they said that when the 
first jury did not convict him of murder 
in the first he had then been in jeopardy 
on the charge of murder in the first and 
could not again be tried for that. What 
kind of a situation is that? A man 
clearly guilty of murder turned out be- 
cause of the conflicting reasoning of two 
courts. 

It all boils down to what I said a min- 
ute ago. That is the real issue here, 
Justice Frankfurter referred to the ma- 
jority opinion and said they were in error 
in not protecting the defendant at the 
expense of the people generally. That 
placing the interest of the individual 
defendants above the right of the public 
to protection from individual defend- 
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ants. That is what you get in this bill. 
We have to make a choice. What are we 
going to do? Let a fellow that is ob- 
viously guilty go free and let the rest 
of the people take the wrong and be at 
the mercy of those criminals, or are we 
to say that the public welfare comes 
first? That is all there is to the issue 
here. All you need to do is to read those 
Green cases. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether you are a lawyer or 
not. That is the common sense of it and, 
certainly, this legislation is long overdue. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time because there is 
one aspect of this bill that disturbs me. 
I have been disturbed by the implica- 
tions of the Mallory decision, as the ma- 
jority of the committee has been, but I 
am afraid that this bill might be going 
too far, and here is the fear I have. 

It is possible, in my judgment, that 
the delay itself can constitute the impli- 
cation that if it is unreasonable there 
probably was coercion or something else 
improper involved. Now, having de- 
fended a great number of people, indi- 
gents, I might say, charged with crime, I 
have found one thing, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to prove coercion. You are 
up against a pretty tough situation, be- 
cause you are on the out and the law 
enforcing group are on the in. The one 
thing that you can established, though, 
is the element of time. Many is the 
time when I have been able, I might 
state, to point out an unusual lapse of 
time, this gave me sufficient implications 
of improper action so that the other side 
had to come forward and explain just 
what they were doing with this man and 
why they kept him there all that time. 

Now, what I am afraid of, the way this 
bill is worded, it would eliminate the 
possibility that just proving this element 
of delay would be sufficient to shift the 
burden of proof. The other side does 
not come in and point out what they 
were doing with the man, and yet you 
cannot establish anything else other 
than that the delay was so unexplained 
that it must be presumed that some- 
thing else was going on. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
voiced a very reasonable objection if this 
bill did what the gentleman fears it 
might do. 

This was discussed at length and is dis- 
cussed in the report. I want to make it 
clear to the gentleman that the length of 
time that the suspect is held is always, 
and is under this law, admissible as one 
of the factors dealing with the question 
of whether his confession should be ad- 
mitted. But, it says that that alone—in 
other words, that mathematical fact 
alone—shall not bar a confession from 
evidence. There was something said 
about 30 days. If I were sitting as a 
judge and there was a prisoner who had 
been held 30 days, that alone could, and 
could under this bill, be sufficient evi- 
dence to bar a confession. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now, that 
is what I do not understand. On what 
theory does that sole element of delay for 
admission of a confession under this bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Because it would be 
coercion. This bill restores the orig- 
inal criterion, namely, is it trustworthy, 
is it voluntary, and I believe most any 
court or probably a jury would bar as 
involuntary and untrustworthy a con- 
fession of a man who had been held 
some 30 days. 3 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me see 
if I can get this point clear. I think I 
get what the gentleman means. The 
word “delay” would not include, then, 
“coercive retention.” I can see that. 
“Delay” has a much easier connotation. 

Mr. KEATING. Definitely. The re- 
port and the debate on the floor—and I 
know I speak for the majority of the 
committee who reported this bill out— 
indicate that we want to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the construction of 
this bill will be that the length of time 
a suspect is held is still admissible as one 
of the factors bearing upon the trust- 
worthiness or voluntariness. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. I 
know that, but what disturbs me, I can 
see delay in itself, because it is one thing 
that the accused can prove rather easily 
and as a known fact, while these other 
elements of coercion are a very difficult 
matter for the defendant to prove. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
point is that it is not intended by this 
proposed legislation to eliminate proof 
of the length of time the suspect is held 
as one of the factors bearing upon 
whether the confession was voluntary 
or trustworthy. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I can still 
see where it could be the only factor and 
really, if I were deciding a case, I would 
say, because the prosecutor has not come 
forward and given some real reasons 
why they kept a defendant so long, from 
that I would presume that there was 
coercion. I am afraid the language of 
the bill would eliminate that. 

Mr. KEATING. No; a judge or a jury 
could still find that the delay alone 
brought about a coercion or a forced 
confession, and it is very clear that a 
forced confession is inadmissible. This 
legislation is not intended to change 
that rule. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman means to do that, but I am 
still very worried about it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keatine]) and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] proves that 
we are going around in a circle. The 
gentleman from New York in an effort to 
answer the gentleman from Missouri has 
stated that the question of delay is im- 
portant in determining whether or not 
there is any coercion; and in his opin- 
ion a person who had been held for 30 
days incommunicado, between the time 
of arrest and the time of arraignment, 
would certainly be considered to have 
had against him some element of coer- 
cion. This is directly contrary to the 
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remarks of other gentlemen on the com- 
mittee. i 

All through the debate this afternoon 
we who oppose this section have been 
attempting to show that the words 
that appear in section (a) of the bill 
are clear, that where confessions are 
otherwise admissible, they cannot be ren- 
dered inadmissible solely because of de- 
lay. This changes present law. There 
is no presumption that a person who is 
held for more than 1 day or 2 days or 3 
days or 3 weeks, for that matter, is pre- 
sumed to have been coerced in his con- 
fession because of that length of time. 
The words in the bill are directly to the 
contrary. The words as they appear in 
this paragraph state that where there is 
no other evidence shown of coercion 
other than delay—and it does not say 
the amount of delay, it just says solely 
because of delay—then that confession is 
admissible in evidence. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] ably pointed out that where the 
delay exists for 1 hour or 1 day or 2 days 
or a week or a month, if a confession is 
then obtained, if the only excuse for 
throwing that confession out, for seek- 
ing to invalidate that confession, is de- 
lay, under the words of this paragraph 
that confession is admissible. To hear 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatine] attempt to assure the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] that 
that is not the case goes directly contrary 
to what every other proponent of the bill 
has stated. 

I think that ought to be made clear. 
I think this is a very dangerous provision 
as it is written now, and unless the para- 
graph is amended or stricken, I shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I wish to congratulate the sub- 
committee that had this very trouble- 
some question under consideration for 
well over a year. I also wish at this 
time: to congratulate the columnist for 
the Washington Star for bringing to the 
attention of the community this very, 
very serious problem. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join in the commendation of the rep- 
resentative of the Washington Star and 
of that great newspaper for the great 
campaign that they have put on to make 
the streets of Washington safer for all 
citizens. 

Mr. WALTER. Contrary to the state- 
ments made during the last hour of this 
debate, there appeared before this sub- 
committee many of the leading lawyers 
in this community. I say “this com- 
munity,” and I think that the witnesses 
were largely limited to those from this 
community because after all we write 
the Criminal Code for the District of 
Columbia. Although the laws and rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court are 
applicable all over the United States, of 
course they are felt more here in this 
particular matter. 
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It seems to me that in the face of all 
of this evidence one must be deliberately 
attempting to overlook the facts when 
he says that the question of time was 
not the prevailing question. In the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, I do not 
think anything else was stressed but the 
time that elapsed between the time of 
the arrest of this person and the time 
that he voluntarily confessed. 

Now let us get back on the track. It 
so happens that I was a member of the 
great Committee on the Judiciary when 
the rules of criminal procedure were pro- 
mulgated. As you remember, they were 
prepared by an advisory committee of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and submitted to the Congress after the 
Judiciary Committee held full and com- 
plete hearings. 

I do not think anybody who consid- 
ered the question at the time Rule 5A 
was written had in mind departing from 
a rule that is at least 250 years old, 
namely, the rule with respect to the ad- 
missibility of confessions. The sole 
question involved in the question of the 
admissibility of confessions is whether 
or not the confessions were voluntarily 
made. That is all. That has been the 
rule, I repeat, for nearly 300 years. 

What did we do and what are we at- 
tempting to do by this legislation? 
Merely writing into the law a rule, that 
is all. We are making it substantive 
law. And I should like to call your at- 
tention to something, that this evidence 
is not restricted to the kind of evidence 
we have been talking about today but it 
applies to all evidence. I think the sub- 
committee has spelled it out just as 
clearly as it is possible to do. 

You must bear in mind one other fact, 
namely, that Rule 5 (a) is not disturbed 
at all. Rule 5 (a) still remains in effect. 
Where an officer makes an arrest under 
& warrant or without a warrant he must 
arrest the person without unnecessary 
delay. What is unnecessary delay? 
Unnecessary delay depends entirely on 
the facts and circumstances in every 
case. If a man is taken to jail, police 
headquarters, and becomes ill, certainly 
if he would attempt to say, “I was not 
arraigned for 5 hours,” the question of 
why he had not been arraigned would 
become competent, relevant, and mate- 
rial. It would be a question of fact to 
be passed on. I know that is a fact in 
every single case, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. With the passage 
of this bill, if any defendant claims that 
his confession was obtained by force, du- 
ress, or through involuntary means, the 
question can still be raised, as hereto- 
fore, by his attorney, and the court can 
pass upon it. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, that is the 
fact. And where there is an allegation 
of coercion on the one side and a denial 
on the other, then it becomes a question 
of fact, a question that the court sub- 
mits to the jury just as any other ques- 
tion of fact is submitted to the jury, 
and if the jury decides that the confes- 
sion was made voluntarily and that 
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there was no coercion, then that con- 
fession is evidence of the highest kind 
against an accused. - 

Mr. McCORMACK. And even if the 
court itself is satisfied, even where a 
jury is sitting, that a confession was 
obtained by force or violence or other 
methods contrary to our fundamental 
law and concept of justice, the court 
can rule it out as a matter of law; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. WALTER. Oh, yes; there is no 
doubt about that. The court has it 
within its authority to reject any evi- 
dence that is offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Under rule 5-A the lan- 
guage is “without any unnecessary de- 
lay” and the bill provides only the word 
“delay.” Does the gentleman see any 
incompatibility there if this bill is 
adopted? 

Mr. WALTER. No, Ido not. I think 
the language was very carefully chosen 
because you see this merely rejects con- 
fessions where the delay is the sole rea- 
son alleged for the rejection. And that 
again becomes a question of fact. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on making the point of 
this bill very clear. The question of 
unnecessary delay still remains in the 
rules of practice of the Federal courts. 
This bill eliminated it from considera- 
tion on questions of admissibility of evi- 
dence. The distinction between the two 
points should be kept in mind. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, and the rule is 
the same as it has been for 300 years, 
and the rule will not be changed by de- 
cisions of judges who either pretend 
they are confused or who do not under- 
stand the decisions of the highest court 
of the land. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished lawyer-Members of this House 
disagree radically as to the interpreta- 
tion of this legislation. 

It would appear there is a great fear 
that its passage would result in the con- 
viction of some innocent person. 

To me the argument here reflects 
undue concern for a self-confessed crim- 
inal rather than for the rights of indi- 
vidual citizen’s constitutional rights of 
protection under law. 

Even the law of the jungle would de- 
cree death penalty for a crime to which 
Mallory confessed his guilt, and surely 
the common law would render prompt 
and severe penalty without first deliber- 
ating the law’s legal interpretations. 

Regardless of the Supreme Court’s rea- 
sons for dismissing this case it resulted 
in the release of a confessed criminal to 
roam free among innocent citizens who 
are looking hopefully to Congress to pass 
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legislation that will assure them future 
protection. 

This is not alone a legal issue, it is a 
moral one; one that requires positive ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

I intend to vote for its passage, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately following section 3500 
of such chapter a new section to be desig- 
nated as section 3501 and to read as follows: 
“§ 3501. Admissibility of evidence—state- 

ments and confessions. 

“(a) Evidence, including statements and 
confessions, otherwise admissible, shall not 
be inadmissible solely because of delay in 
taking an arrested person before a commis- 
sioner or other officer empowered to commit 
persons charged with offenses against the 
laws of the United States. 

“(b) No statement, including a confes- 
sion, made by an arrested person during an 
interrogation by a law-enforcement officer 
shall be admissible unless prior to such in- 
terrogation the arrested person had been 
advised that he is not required to make a 
statement and that any statement made by 
him may be used against him.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter’s is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“3501. Admissibility of evidence—statements 
and confessions.” 


Mr. WILLIS (during the reading of 
the bill.) Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, and be open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER of New 
York: On page 2, line 6, after the word “ad- 
vised" insert, “of the nature of the offense, 
of his right to have legal counsel”, and, “ 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, begin- 
ning on line 3 we have the following in 
the original bill: 

(b) No statement, including a confession, 
made by an arrested person during an in- 
terrogation by a law-enforcement officer 
shall be admissible unless prior to such 
interrogation the arrested person had been 
advised that he is not required to make a 
statement and that any statement made by 
him may be used against him. 


I add two more conditions which must 
be made known to the person arrested— 
that he must be apprised of the charge 
against him and that he must be told 
that he has a right of counsel. Those 
four provisions are well known and are 
always expressed and explained to the 
defendant upon arraignment, namely, 
that he is not required to make a state- 
ment; that any statement made by him 
may be used against him; that he is 
apprised of the charge against him; and 
that he has the right of counsel. If any- 
one refuses or is apathetic to the amend- 
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ment I offer that apathy or refusal is 
tantamount to keeping the person 
arrested in ignorance in the first place, of 
the charges against him; and in the 
second, that the person arrested is not 
to be told that he has the right of coun- 
sel. I feel that those four factors should 
be resident in the situation at the time 
of the arrest, and it is for that reason 
that I offer the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Let me say to my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York, that, of course, 
our subcommittee did not overlook the 
points urged in his amendment; but after 
very careful consideration of the law in 
particular and the practical application 
of the amendment we decided not to put 
it in the bill. 

The gentleman, as I understand his 
amendment, suggests that the person be 
advised of the nature of the offense. 
Let us take that part first. In context 
with that provision of the bill, this pro- 
posed amendment would make it neces- 
sary to advise a person of the nature 
of the offense before his interrogation. 
He has been arrested, but there is no 
formal indictment or charge made at the 
time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me complete my 
thought. The man, of course, is arrested 
upon probable cause, but he is being 
questioned about his actions, his where- 
abouts, and so on. How are you going 
to tell a person before he is interrogated 
the nature of the offense charged against 
him? 

We did not go very deeply into that 
proposal, but the second part of the 
amendment would require that a person 
before he is interrogated be advised of 
his right to legal counsel. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. It is axiomatic that no 
man is arrested for the purpose of in- 
terrogation; he is arrested only when 
there is probable cause for his arrest. 

You must have probable cause before 
you can arrest. The law says that no 
man shall be arrested without probable 
cause. It seems quite unreasonable to 
have interrogation before you are able 
to tell a man that he is charged with 
this or that offense. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the interrogation itself will, 
obviously, ordinarily inform the person 
being interrogated what is the nature 
of the offense or the charge or the accu- 
sation or the evidence surrounding the 
probable cause making it necessary for 
him to be arrested. Let us go to the 
second point. 

Mr. CELLER. Before the gentleman 
does that will he yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman says 
that when an arrested person is interro- 
gated he is informed of the probable 
cause. There may be a thousand and 
one questions asked an arrested man, 
and he might easily be unable to figure 
out for himself, from them, what is the 
offense for which he is being held. 
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The interrogation is out of order un-. 
less you explain to him what it is all 
about. He has a right to know what he 
is arrested for. He has a right to know 
what you are questioning him about. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I proceed? 

Mr. CELLER. Surely. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose an offi- 
cer arrests a man for reckless driving 
and later finds the man stole the auto- 
mobile? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was coming to that. 
I do not yield at the moment. Let me 
first answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from New York and ampli- 
fied by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The purpose of this bill, do not forget, 
is to protect the innocent as well as to 
charge the guilty. 

Suppose, for example, a robbery is 
committed. Somebody has been robbed, 
there can be no question about that. 
Then, by a tip, an honest tip or a false 
tip, either one, the finger is pointed to 
a man in the community. That tip 
honestly made, because of false identi- 
fication or deliberately made to malign 
a neighbor, constitutes probable cause 
on which the man can be arrested. 
Suppose the police confront the man 
and question him or seek to question 
him about it. The man may say, “Why, 
how can you accuse me or how can my 
neighbor accuse me? I was not even in 
the city. I was in New York.” That is 
what is known as an alibi. The gentle- 
man knows as a lawyer that an alibi 
well founded and honestly made is the 
most perfect defense known to law, but 
if it is false it is most damnable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Witxts) he was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, what 
are the police going to do then? The 
police make a quick check. The indi- 
vidual who swears that it is him is out of 
town and cannot be reached. What will 
the police do? If they take the man’s 
word and let him go and he was lying, 
there is a false alibi. The responsibility 
is on the police. On the other hand, if 
you do not take the man’s word and he 
is honest, you have to put him in jail, 

That is what is the trouble with the 
Mallory decision. There is no rule of 
reason attached to it. It violates the 
customary accepted methods of interro- 
gation in order to eliminate the inno- 
cent as well as to surround the guilty 
with the proper charge. 

The second part of the proposed 
amendment refers to advising the person 
of his right to counsel; that is, advising 
him of that right before interrogation. 
Let me point out to the gentleman that 
we considered that very deliberately and 
rejected the proposal for this reason: 
This is an alleged right which does not 
exist at that stage. If it did exist it 
would have to come under the sixth 
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amendment to the Constitution which 
Says: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 


There is no law and there never has 
been a law which entitles a person to 
counsel at the interrogation stage. 
There is no constitutional requirement 
for it. There has never been a court 
decision saying that at the time of in- 
terrogation a person is constitutionally 
entitled to counsel at that stage. All 
the decisions say that he is entitled to 
counsel at the criminal prosecution 
stage; that is, after the indictment has 
been returned and when he comes be- 
fore the court for trial, and so on. 

The rules of court promulgated by the 
group referred to a while ago pursuant 
to an Act of Congress and approved by 
the Supreme Court, the Rules of Federal 
Procedure, have never suggested that the 
defendant is entitled to counsel at that 
time. 

If you want to do away with this bill 
or make it completely ineffective, then 
you adopt this amendment, for this rea- 
son: You are going into interminable 
delays. Where a person is entitled to 
counsel, after a while he will say, “That 
is not the counsel of my choice,” and 
you will not interrogate, let alone prose- 
cute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. What the gentleman 
really says is that this bill hides the 
constitutional rights of the individual. 

The process of prosecution begins at 
arrest, and that is the point at which 
the accused needs counsel, not later, be- 
cause he could make all sorts of in- 
criminating statements which could be 
used against him which he would not 
make if he had counsel. Therefore, it 
is very reasonable that he should be 
permitted to have counsel or at least 
told that he has the right of counsel at 
that juncture. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I suggest to the 
gentleman what he says as to the com- 
mencement of the criminal prosecution 
is not consistent with the Supreme Court 
decision. Federal Practice and Proce- 
dure, page 409, says, “The defendant is 
not entitled to counsel assigned to rep- 
resent him at a preliminary hearing.” 

Mr. Gasch, United States Attorney for 
this district, the individual most in- 
volved with this bill has written a letter, 
a copy of which was recently sent to me, 
suggesting that this right of counsel not 
be incorporated in the bill, and he cites 
case after case to the effect that there is 
no constitutional right to counsel at the 
interrogation stage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER: On 
page 1, line 11, after “of” insert “necessary.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two kinds of delay, necessary and 
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unnecessary. Nobody denies that if it is 
necessary delay, as where a man’s coun- 
sel asks for a delay in the arraignment, 
then that is no ground to throw out a 
confession if it is necessary. If there is 
some reason why there was a delay, then, 
of course, that is something else. There 
is a doctrine called waiver. We per- 
haps do not need this legislation if it 
were amended as I am suggesting. The 
bill says “Evidence, including statements 
and confessions, otherwise admissible, 
shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay.” What kind of delay? 
The bill means unreasonable and un- 
necessary delay. Thus it changes this 
law of confessions which says that the 
confession must be voluntary. It throws 
out delay by itself as a factor of co- 
ercion. All my amendment does is to 
specify “necessary” delay. Now, that is 
in conformity with rule 5 (a) which is 
directly preceding this, which concerns 
the appearance before the commissioner. 
“An officer making an arrest under a 
warrant issued upon a complaint or any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person 
without unnecessary delay before the 
nearest available commissioner.” All 
that I am doing is adding the word 
“necessary” in front of “delay.” It 
means the same as “reasonable.” I can 
understand the outrage felt by many 
persons that if there were a necessary 
and a reasonable delay and conviction 
should be thrown out, but that is not 
what this legislation as it is would do. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana who is handling this bill so 
ably if I am not correct. Does this not 
refer, when it says “delay” with nothing 
modifying it, to “unreasonable and un- 
necessary” delay? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, it does not; because 
the rule 5A, as has been stated, as has 
been iterated and reiterated, still re- 
mains the rule of procedure. This is 
a rule of evidence and the two words 
that modify “solely,” are “otherwise ad- 
missible.” In other words, if the con- 
fession is admissible, or is otherwise ad- 
missible, under all known rules of law 
with regard to voluntariness, and so 
forth, you cannot knock it out because 
of the lapse of time. 

We started out in the rule with “un- 
necessary delay.” It brought about the 
Mallory decision and it brings about 
this bill. The gentleman wants to put 
it right back in and put an adjective 
before “delay.” That is just the thing 
that has caused all the trouble. 

Mr. PORTER. As I understand it, the 
gentleman says I am wrong, that this 
does not mean unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable delay. Then if I put in the 
word “necessary,” which is the other 
kind of delay, it would then be on the 
basis on which the gentleman would 
like to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. It is the 
very thing we are trying to get away 
from. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee gave 
serious consideration to the wording of 
this measure. It was precisely to avoid 
ambiguities that it settled upon the word 
“delay” without any qualifying adjec- 
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tives. To insert the adjective “neces- 
sary” could well be so to confuse the 
meaning of the bill as to render it wholly 
ineffective. 

The delay referred to is that delay 
which is often found necessary to check 
alibis, to clear the innocent, and to per- 
form the administrative details neces- 
sary to efficient law enforcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. PORTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANTANGELO: On 
page 2, line 2, after the words “United States” 
insert “However, the period of delay shall be 


considered on the question of force, duress, 
and coercion,” 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the amendment is clear from its 
wording. But I just want to put in the 
bill those assurances that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatine], stated 
earlier, when he said that if a person 
were held incommunicado for 30 days, in 
his opinion that would be an element on 
the question of force or duress or coer- 
cion,. I suggest that if a person is held 
for a long period of time, the delay should 
be considered on the question whether 
the confession is voluntary or whether it 
was obtained by force, duress, or coer- 
cion. As the bill now reads, the element 
of delay is not going to be considered and, 
therefore, I think these precautionary 
words should be adopted by the commit- 
tee. I commend it to their favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that that is the law and as indi- 
cated in our report that will be the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is the fear 
that I have, because those words indi- 
cate that delay itself shall not be suffi- 
cient to vitiate a confession. I want the 
period of the delay to be considered with 
the other allied questions which go to 
the voluntariness of the confession. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is definitely the 
intent of the bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is the in- 
tent of my amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
amendment is not necessary. This bill 
means the same thing with it or without 
it. 

Any statement or confession must, 
under this bill, meet the traditional tests 
of trustworthiness and voluntariness in 
order to be admissible in evidence. All 
factors must be considered. Holding an 
arrested person incommunicado for a 
long period of time can certainly spell 
out that coercion which will render a 
confession inadmissible. 

Since the bill specifically states that 
the confession must be “otherwise ad- 
missible” we are assured all these tests 
will be applied. There is, therefore, no 
need for the words of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 


I yield to the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? If not, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.irretp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 585, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
division. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present? 

Mr. BOW. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Why does the gentle- 
man not do it now? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio withdraws his point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR 
EX-SERVICEMEN 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 607 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11630) 
to amend title XV of the Social Security Act 
to extend the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem to ex-servicemen, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
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to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, to the best of my knowl- 
edge there is no controversy over the rule 
or the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand there is 
no controversy on this side. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill 
(H. R. 11630) to amend title XV of the 
Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-service- 
men, and for other purposes, be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. So much of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1501 of the Social Security Act as ap- 
pears before paragraph (1) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘Federal service’ means any 
service performed after 1952 in the employ 
of the United States or any instrumentality 
thereof which is wholly owned by the United 
States, except that the term does not include 
service (other than service to which section 
1511 applies) performed—.” 

Sec. 3. Title XV of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“EX-SERVICEMEN’S UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION PROGRAM 


“Src. 1511. (a) The provisions of this title, 
except where inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this section, apply, with respect to 
weeks of unemployment ending after the 
60th day after the date of the enactment of 
this section, to individuals who have had 
Federal service as defined in subsection (b). 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘Federal service’ means active service 
(including active duty for training purposes) 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard of the United States if— 

“(1) such service was continuous for 90 
days or more, or was terminated earlier by 
reason of an actual service-incurred injury 
or disability; and 

“(2) with respect to such service, the in- 

dividual (A) has been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable, 
and (B) was not given a bad conduct dis- 
charge, or, if an officer, did not resign for the 
good of the service. 
No individual shall be treated as having Fed- 
eral service within the meaning of the pre- 
ceding sentence unless he has a period of 
such service which either begins after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, or terminates after the 60th day 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘Federal wages’ means remuneration for 
the periods of service covered by subsection 
(b), computed on the basis of remuneration 
for the individual’s pay grade at the time of 
his discharge or release from the latest period 
of such service as specified in the schedule 
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applicable at the time of filing of his first 
claim for compensation for the benefit year. 
The Secretary shall issue, from time to time, 
after consultation with the Secretary of De- 
fense, schedules specifying the remuneration 
for each pay grade of servicemen covered by 
this section, which shall reflect representative 
amounts for appropriate elements of such 
remuneration (whether in cash or in kind). 

“(d) (1) Any Federal department or 
agency shall, when designated by the Secre- 
tary, make available to the appropriate State 
agency or to the Secretary, as the case may 
be, such information (including findings in 
the form and manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary by regulation) as the Secretary may 
find practicable and necessary for the deter- 
mination of an individual’s entitlement to 
compensation by reason of this section. 

“(2) Subject to correction of errors and 
omissions as prescribed by the Secretary by 
regulation, the following shall be final and 
conclusive for the purposes of sections 1502 
(c) and 1503 (c): 

“(A) Any finding by a Federal depart- 
ment or agency, made in accordance with 
paragraph (1), with respect to (i) whether 
an individual has met any condition spec- 
ified in subsection (b), (il) the individual’s 
periods of Federal service as defined in sub- 
section (b), and (ili) the individual’s pay 
grade at the time of his discharge or release 
from the latest period of such Federal service. 

“(B) The schedules of remuneration is- 
sued by the Secretary under subsection (c). 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1504, all Federal service and Federal 
wages covered by this section, not previously 
assigned, shall be assigned to the State, or 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, as the 
case may be, in which the claimant first files 
his claim for unemployment compensation 
after his most recent discharge or release 
from such Federal service. This assignment 
shall constitute an assignment under section 
1504 for all purposes of this title. 

“(f) Payments made under section 4 (c) 
of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U.S. C. 33 (c)) at the termination of Federal 
service covered by this section shall be treated 
for determining periods of Federal service as 
payments of annual leave to which section 
1505 applies. 

“(g) An individual who is eligible to re- 
ceive a mustering-out payment under title 
V of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 (38 U. S. ©. 1011 et seq.) shall not 
be eligible to receive compensation under 
this title with respect to weeks of unem- 
ployment completed within 30 days after 
his discharge or release if he receives $100 in 
such mustering-out payments; within 60 
days after his discharge or release if he re- 
ceives $200 in such mustering-out payment; 
or within 90 days after his discharge or re- 
lease if he receives $300 in such mustering- 
out payment. 

“(h) No payment shall be made by reason 
of this section to an individual for any period 
with respect to which he receives an educa- 
tion and training allowance under subsec- 
tion (a), (b), (c), or (d) of section 232 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 (38 U. S. C. 942), a subsistence allow- 
ance under part VII or part VIII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, or an edu- 
cational assistance allowance under the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
(38 U. S. C. 1031 et seq.). 

“(1) Any individual— 

“(1) who meets the wage and employment 
requirements for compensation under the law 
of the State to which his Federal service and 
Federal wages as defined in this section have 
been assigned (or, in the case of Puerto Rico 
or the Virgin Islands, the law of the District 
of Columbia) but would not meet such re- 
quirements except by the use of such Fed- 
eral service and Federal wages, or 

“(2) whose weekly benefit amount com- 
puted according to the law of such State (or 
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the law of the District of Columbia, as the 
case may be) is increased by the use of such 
Federal service and Federal wages, 
shall not thereafter be entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation under the provisions 
of title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (38 U. S. C. 991 et 
seq.).” 

eo. 4. Section 1507 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “This subsection shall 
not apply with respect to Federal service and 
Federal wages covered by section 1511.” 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that 
the bill be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which we are 
today considering, H. R. 11630, was rec- 
ommended by the administration; was 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; has the en- 
dorsement, so we were advised, of a 
number of Government and private 
groups, such as the President’s Commis- 
sion on Veterans Pensions, the Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Se- 
curity, the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies; and is 
supported by the major veterans organi- 
zations. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend 
» title XV of the Social Security Act so 
as to provide a permanent unemploy- 
ment compensation program for ex- 
servicemen similar to the program 
which now exists under title XV for 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As Members will recall, title 
XV was added to the Social Security 
Act in 1954 to provide a permanent un- 
employment compensation program for 
the approximately 2.4 million Federal 
civilian workers. Under this title, bene- 
fits are paid to these Federal workers 
as if their Federal employment had been 
subject to a State unemployment security 
law. At the present time, however, 
military service is excluded from the 
definition of Federal service in title XV. 

Title IV of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 provided a 
special and temporary program of un- 
employment compensation for Korean 
veterans. However, those benefits are 
available only to individuals who en- 
tered military service before February 1, 
1955. Benefits under this program will 
cease at the end of January 1960. As 
Members of course know, large numbers 
of individuals who entered the military 
services on and after February 1, 1955, 
have been and will be separated from 
military service during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959, and in subsequent years. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, in fact, 
was advised that during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 some 850,000 individuals 
who entered the service after Febru- 
ary 1, 1955, have been and will be sep- 
arated from military service, and that 
during the next 3 years an average of 
approximately 600,000 individuals will be 
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separated yearly. These ex-servicemen 
will not be covered by any unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation under present 
law. As I have indicated, military serv- 
ice is presently excluded from the defi- 
nition of Federal service in title XV, and 
the temporary Korean unemployment 
compensation program will not render 
them eligible. 

The purpose of H. R. 11630, therefore, 
is to provide that service in the Armed 
Forces is to be treated as Federal service 
under stated conditions for the purpose 
of unemployment benefits under title 
XV. As is the case with Federal civilian 
employees, benefits under this bill will 
be paid in accordance with State un- 
employment insurance law provisions, 
and will be financed by Federal appro- 
priations. 

Under this bill, wages earned in the 
Armed Forces are to be treated as though 
they had been earned in employ- 
ment subject to State unemployment in- 
surance laws, as is now done with wages 
earned by Federal civilian employees. I 
should emphasize that such a provision 
does not constitute a special reward for 
military service, but merely provides an 
individual the protection he most likely 
would have had if he had not entered 
military service. Since the majority 
of civilian jobs are covered by unem- 
ployment insurance—approximately 81 
percent of the wage and salaried jobs in 
the country are currently covered—indi- 
viduals who leave such jobs to go into 
the Armed Forces normally lose any 
rights to unemployment insurance which 
they had acquired in civilian employ- 
ment. So long as their military employ- 
ment is excluded from unemployment 
insurance they do not acquire any new 
rights. Therefore, employment in the 
Armed Forces puts the ex-servicemen 
at a disadvantage in acquiring unem- 
ployment insurance protection com- 
pared with individuals who remain in 
civilian employment. Also, I need not 
point out that under compulsory mili- 
tary service the individual has no choice 
but to serve in the Armed Forces. 

Many ex-servicemen will have had 
little or no preservice employment ex- 
perience. Ata time when skilled workers 
with extensive and recent employment 
are experiencing periods of unemploy- 
ment, it is difficult for anyone entering 
the labor market to obtain work, and 
particularly so for those without any 
civilian experience. 

This bill carries out the recommenda- 
tions of the administration for a perma- 
nent program of unemployment com- 
pensation for ex-servicemen, along the 
lines of the protection now provided for 
Federal civilian employees. 

Finally, by providing that military 
service wages shall be treated the same 
as Federal civilian wages for purposes of 
unemployment compensation, the Con- 
gress will be following the precedent es- 
tablished in another area of social in- 
surance when military service was made 
employment for purposes of old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received estimates as to the cost of this 
bill from the Department of Labor, and 
gave careful consideration to the esti- 
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mated cost. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
estimates originally submitted to the 
committee were later revised upward by 
the Department and because of that fact 
the committee withheld its report on the 
bill until it again met and carefully re- 
viewed the revised estimates which were 
submitted. 

The Department of Labor’s revised es- 
timates indicate that the cost of com- 
pensation paid under this bill in fiscal 
year 1959 will be $73.2 million more than 
it is estimated will be paid under pres- 
ent title IV of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. 

In 1960, the cost is estimated at $69.2 
million in excess of the cost of title IV 
of the above act, and in fiscal years 1961 
and 1962 the cost of the bill will be $65.6 
million and $67.4 million respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, while the cost of this bill 
will be substantial, it will close a gap in 
our unemployment compensation pro- 
grams and remove a disadvantage in the 
case of our ex-servicemen. As I have 
stated, unemployment insurance is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the impor- 
tant bulwarks of our economy, and this 
bill will further strengthen this bulwark. 
I urge adoption of the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion before the House today, H. R. 11630, 
results from the unanimous action of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on an 
administration recommendation for leg- 
islation to establish a permanent pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation 
for ex-servicemen in a comparable man- 
ner to the protection now given to Fed- 
eral civilian employees. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill service in the Armed 
Forces is to be generally treated for the 
purpose of unemployment benefits under 
title 15 of the Social Security Act in the 
same manner as Federal civilian service. 

To demonstrate the need for this 
legislation I would call the House’s at- 
tention to the fact that in fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 a total of 850,000 in- 
dividuals will be separated from mili- 
tary service without having available to 
them unemployment insurance protec- 
tion. It is further estimated that dur- 
ing the next 3 years an annual average 
of approximately 600,000 individuals 
will be separated from the service with- 
out this desirable protection. In this 
present period when competition for 
job opportunities is greater, the service- 
man with no recent record of civilian 
employment may find himself at a dis- 
advantage in obtaining employment. 
This legislation will facilitate the ex- 
serviceman’s adjustment to civilian life 
and to civilian employment, 

The bill would provide that military 
wages are to be treated in the same man- 
ner as Federal civilian wages insofar as 
the application of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws is concerned. The 
ex-serviceman to be eligible for benefits 
will be required to meet the qualifying 
test for benefit entitlement that is ap- 
plicable to other individuals. 

I was pleased to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mrts], in cosponsoring 
this legislation. I would like to com- 
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mend him and the membership of our 
committee for the prompt but thorough 
manner in which this legislation was 
considered. I urge my colleagues to 
support its enactment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 7153) en- 
titled “An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Oregon and the State of Washington 
establishing a boundary between those 
States,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. 
Witey to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3778) entitled 
“An act to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes,” agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr, 
LAUSCHE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. PurTELL to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 58-17. 


MICHIGAN’S MIRACLE BRIDGE 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp at this point an address given by 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, the consulting engi- 
neer at the Mackinac Bridge dedication 
of last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, when a 
man can make his work a prayer was 
brought forcibly to me when I attended 
the dedication services of the Mackinac 
Bridge on Saturday, June 28, 1958. I 
listened with awe to the stirring poeti- 
cal address of Dr. D. B. Steinman, con- 
sulting engineer for the bridge. With 
pride, I place his words in the RECORD: 

In humility and reverence we dedicate this 
work of faith. 

And with pride we behold what vision, 
courage, and determination have wrought. 

A poem in steel. 

A dream-span on bedrock. 
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A symphony in metal and stone. 

A harp against the sunset sky. 

A lyric pattern etched against the blue. 

The mystical union of beauty and 
strength. 

God working through man to confute the 
powers of evil and to add another stanza 
to the hymn of creation. 

This is the Song of the Bridge: 


With hammer-clang on steel and rock, 
I sing the song of men who build. 
With strength defying storm and shock, 
I sing a hymn of dreams fulfilled. 


I lift my span, I fling it wide, 

And stand where wind and wave contend. 
I bear the load so men may ride 

Whither they will, and to what end. 


The light gleams on my strands and bars 
In glory when the sun goes down. 

I spread a net to hold the stars 
And wear the sunset as my crown. 


With humble pride and wonder, we look 
up to gaze upon the bridge. 

Outsoaring gravity and space, it rises from 
the waves on shining strands to arch across 
the sky in lofty grace. 

Seen from above, a battleship appears 
dwarfed like a toy beneath the vaulting 
span, 

This is our triumph over ancient fears. 

A bridge of peace, wrought of the dreams 
of man, 

Before it was built, we envisioned the 
bridge. 

We saw it clearly and clairvoyant bright. 

Twin sky-piercing towers of majestic rise. 

The power-packed cables in symmetry of 
parabolic arcs. 

The titan uplift of the singing strands. 

The lofty roadway bearing multitudes high 
above the waves., $ 

And deep beneath the waves and tides, the 
massive caissons founded upon bedrock, en- 
during as the pyramids. 

There is timeless strength in those towers 
and poetry in the cable-borne span. The two 
are harmoniously joined. 

Between the two pierced steel towers, 
framing the azure of the sky, the arching 
roadway slowly sweeps upward to meet the 
swift downward sweep of the cables. 

These curves and proportions were not 
accidents. 

It is no accident that the Mackinac Bridge 
is a thrill to the beholder, to lift the heart 
with pride and the soul with thankful prayer. 

It was planned that way. 

A lifetime of dedicated purpose, long years 
of consecrated effort, the highest yearnings 
of the human soul, went into the planning 
and building of this masterwork. 

Eighty-five thousand blueprints. 

A million tons of concrete and steel. 

Twenty million man-hours of sweat and 
toil and courage and sacrifice. 

But, above all these, the priceless ingre- 
dient—the spirit of consecration. 

And that includes the qualities of vision, 
devotion, inspiration, and integrity. 

That is why the Mackinac Bridge will 
endure. 

That is why the Mackinac Bridge is majes- 
tic. 

And that is why the Mackinac Bridge is 
beautiful. 4 

In the planning and building of Michigan’s 
miracle bridge, no effort was spared, nothing 
was stinted. 

The highest attainments of the science and 
art of bridgebuilding went into the design. 

The best qualities of materials and work- 
manship went into the construction. 

The finest qualities of honor and loyalty 
and teamwork went into the consummation 
of this great project. 

These are eternal verities: 

There is no excellence without effort. 

There is no achievement without vision. 

There is no consummation without faith. 
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The Mackinac Bridge is a triumph of 
science and art. 

But, more than that, the Mackinac Bridge 
is a monument—an enduring monument to 
vision, faith, and co 4 

Without the vision, faith, and courage of 
the people of Michigan—their leaders, their 
statesmen, their workers—this great bridge 
could never have been built. 

This is the heroic saga of the Mackinac 
Bridge: 


Generations dreamed the crossing; 
Doubters shook their heads in scorn. 
Brave men vowed that they would build it— 
From their faith the bridge was born. 


There it spans the miles of water, 
Speeding millions on their way— 

Bridge of vision, hope, and courage, 
Portal to a brighter day. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the small-business bill, S. 3651; 
and also that minority views, if any, may 
have the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may extend their re- 
marks prior to the passage of the bill, 
H. R. 11801, the veterans’ burial allow- 
ance bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret that it was necessary for me to 
be away from Washington on official 
business on Wednesday, June 25, when 
H. R. 11077, to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of Veterans of World War I of the 
United States was approved in the 
House. If I had been present in the 
House that afternoon, I would have 
voted in favor of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order that my views may be 
recorded. 


CUBAN INSURRECTION 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly alarmed by the unpardon- 
able action of a lawless band of Cuban 
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insurrectionists taking 38 Americans as 
their captives. This feeling of alarm is, 
in my opinion, very general in America 
and calls for forthright action on the 
part of our Government. 

It was particularly repulsive to me to 
read of the taking of 28 of our United 
States marines as hostages at a time 
they were on liberty from our great 
Naval base at Guantanamo Bay. Hav- 
ing served at Guantanamo Bay during 
World War II, I have a measure of fa- 
miliarity with the situation confronting 
our military personnel at that base. It 
is absolutely essential that firm action 
be taken to prevent further harassment 
of American service personnel quartered 
at this strategic military area. 

I would strongly urge that our Com- 
mander in Chief immediately dispatch 
such numbers of our trained military 
personnel to the Guantanamo area as 
are necessary to ferret out these lawless 
Cuban bands and take such action as is 
necessary to insure that this disgraceful 
conduct will not be repeated. The in- 
surrectionists have extended themselves 
too far when they take outlaw tactics be- 
yond the contest which they are waging 
against their own government. They 
have now attacked the sovereignty of our 
Nation. This we cannot tolerate. 

I believe that our Government is more 
warranted in sending the necessary per- 
sonnel to strike down this danger to the 
lives of American people than it has been 
to dispatch troops to points within the 
United States in recent dates where hu- 
man lives are not in jeopardy. Further- 
more, it would appear more justifiable to 
dispatch additional troops to Guanta- 
namo Bay at this time than it was re- 
cently when troops were sent to the same 
location because of some personal insults 
heaped upon one of our public officials 
then visiting in South America. 

The action which I recommend is not 
without precedent. In 1898, President 
McKinley dispatched troops to Cuba 
during the Cuban revolution to protect 
American lives and property. Subse- 
quently, in 1906, President Roosevelt 
sent military personnel to the same 

- country to afford protection for Ameri- 
cans. 

In 1912 American forces were forced to 
intervene in Nicaragua to protect Ameri- 
cans, and in 1914 President Wilson was 
forced to land military units at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, to protect American naval 
personnel. Again, in 1917, President 
Wilson dispatched military personnel to 
China to protect Americans during civil 
disturbances in that country. It was 
found necessary to land American naval 
forces at Smyrna, Turkey, in 1922 to pro- 
tect American lives during the Greek- 
Turkish War. 

At the direction of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hays dis- 
patched what is probably the most fa- 
mous telegram in American history in 
order to protect the life of an alleged 
American citizen. Raisuli, a North Afri- 
can bandit had captured one, Perdicaris, 
who was thought to be an American citi- 
zen. Secretary Hay’s message to the 
Moroccan Government said simply, “We 
want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 
Needless to say, Perdicaris was released. 
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It has always been my thought that 
this country should carefully avoid inter- 
ference with internal affairs of any other 
sovereign nation. I still adhere to that 
view, but this situation in Cuba consti- 
tutes a direct attack upon the safety and 
security of the people of our Nation by a 
band of outlaws. It should not be toler- 
ated. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Congress will demand that the current 
administration do its duty in protecting 
the life and limb of our people in Cuba. 
This should be done without delay. 


A TRIBUTE TO JAMES L. 
McCONAUGHY, JR. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the jet-tanker tragedy at Westover 
Air Force Base claimed the life of James 
L. McConaughy, Jr., who was Washing- 
ton bureau chief of Time and Life mag- 
azines. Jim was a familiar figure on the 
Hill, and had participated in our capitol 
workshop for more than 6 years. 

Jim was neither a run-of-the-mill re- 
porter nor person. He was a quiet, 
thoughtful man, and he enjoyed the uni- 
versal respect of his associates and Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Jim’s principal work was in the field of 
collaborative journalism, and in his 42 
years he did not win any of the prizes 
of his profession. However, what is per- 
haps more important, he maintained 
high standards of craftsmanship which 
were a constant challenge to his col- 
leagues, 

On close acquaintance it seemed to me 
that Jim’s unspoken creed was that the 
whole truth should be the objective of a 
good reporter. His inner honesty made 
him search for facts and hidden motives 
long after others had drawn their con- 
clusions and rushed on to the next task. 

Likewise, he was always skeptical of 
glib judgments. colored by political pre- 
conceptions. He felt that political men 
should be partisan, but journalists should 
be partisans of the truth and nothing 
more. For that reason he was character- 
istically impatient with those who were 
addicted to early generalizations and 
dogmatic statements. 

In many ways he was a reporter’s re- 
porter. And as a person, to use his own 
favorite phrase of compliment, he was “a 
real fine guy.” 

His uncommon qualities will live long 
in the memories of those who knew him. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 111 last Friday, 
on the passage of the bill H. R. 12832, I 
was unavoidably absent. Had I been 
present and voting, I would have voted 
“aye.” 
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THE CASE FOR MORE FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIPS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrtne] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, it is high 
time the House took action on a bill or 
bills to create much-needed additional 
Federal judgeships. These bills have 
been stalled for too long a time. For 17 
months they have languished in commit- 
tee. No political fears about the per- 
sonnel of the potential appointees should 
be permitted to interferc with the prog- 
ress of this legislation. 

It is generally conceded that this ad- 
ministration has an honorable and proud 
record of appointments to judicial posts. 
They have been filled with men who 
were judged solely on their qualifications 
and abilities. 

Congress assumes a grave responsibil- 
ity if it plays fast and loose with the wel- 
fare of worthy litigants by impugning in 
advance judicial appointees. It is time 
we cast aside partisan considerations 
and acted in the public interest for the 
preservation of justice in these United 
States. 

During the last month we have heard 
eloquent appeals for additional Federal 
judgeships from such distinguished ju- 
rists and lawyers as the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and from many of our distin- 
guished colleagues. The American Bar 
Association has also taken vigorous ac- 
tion in behalf of this crusade to relieve 
our congested courts. Their efforts de- 
serve our highest praise. 

The hard cold facts of justice delayed 
have been hammered home. We have 
learned that Federal district judges to- 
day dispose of an average of 232 civil 
cases each year. In 1941, the average 
number per judge was 169. Despite this 
growing caseload, the average backlog 
for each judge has increased from 149 
cases in 1941 to 251 in 1957. Sixty-two 
percent more civil cases are filed each 
year than were filed in 1941. Yet there 
are only 26 percent more judges to handle 
those cases. This has been an insuper- 
able task. The result has been there are 
now 112 percent more cases pending at 
Pie of the year than there were in 

This adds up to the appalling fact that 
over 38 percent of all civil cases in district 
courts are subject to undue delay. By 
this I mean that anywhere from 1 to 4 
years will elapse between the date of is- 
sue and the time of trial. 

The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts has set a goal of 6 months 
between the time of filing to the time of 
trial, as a desirable standard for all dis- 
tricts to attain. Today, unfortunately, 
only 7 out of 94 districts can meet this 
standard. The actual median through- 
out the United States is 12 months. In 
large metropolitan areas the time a liti- 
gant must wait to try his case ranges 
anywhere from 13 months in San Fran- 
cisco to 42 months in Brooklyn, 
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These facts are beginning to sink in. 
Public concern has been awakened. It is 
encouraging that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has reacted favorably to an aroused pub- 
lic opinion. He has stated that the com- 
mittee will hold hearings `on pending 
judgeship bills on July 9. Icommend him 
for taking this action. Iam sure that we 
can profit from these hearings. But we 
cannot rest there. We must proceed 
speedily to provide for additional judges 
before this Congress adjourns. 

The time has now come to take a close 
look at those additional judgeships 
which are being considered. There 
must, of course, be a compelling need for 
every judgeship created. The Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
= has gathered the proof of that 
need. 

In the opening days of the 85th Con- 
gress, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary introduced H. R. 3813, 
the so-called omnibus judgeship bill. 
That bill incorporated in large measure 
the recommendations for additional 
judgeships of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. Since that date the 
Conference has reviewed its recommen- 
dations and has proposed the creation 
of five judgeships in addition to those 
previously recommended. 

In order that the Members may be 
fully advised of the recommendations 
of the Conference, I will insert in the 
Recorp after my remarks a complete 
list of its recommendations for addi- 
tional judgships. 

To aid it in determining where addi- 
tional judgeships were needed, the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts prepared comprehensive reports, 
tables, and memorandums presenting the 
pertinent facts with respect to every ju- 
dicial circuit and district. I would like 
to insert after my remarks copies of 
short memorandums, which that office 
has prepared. More complete informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Adminis- 
trative Office itself. I am confident that 
after reading these statements you will 
conclude that the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference are extremely 
modest. 

The facts and figures presented here 
afford convincing proof that the time is 
long overdue to add the judge-power 
necessary to provide that type of jus- 
tice to which every American citizen is 
entitled: < 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE JUDICIAL CONFER- 

ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR ADDITIONAL 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 

I. The Judicial Conference, in its annual 
report for 1957, recommended the following 
judgeships not heretofore recommended: 

One additional circuit judgeship for the 
second circuit, 

One additional district judgeship for the 
district of New Jersey. 

One additional district judgeship for the 
western district of Pennsylvania. 

One additional district judgeship for the 
western district of Tennessee. 

One additional district judgeship for the 
northern district of Illinois. 

The conference further recommended that 
the second judgeship in the middle district 
of Georgia, which is now temporary, should 
be made permanent, 
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II. The following is a complete list of the 
present Judicial Conference recommenda- 
tions of additional judgeships: 

Second judicial circuit: The creation of 
two additional judgeships. 

Fourth judicial circuit: 
one additional judgeship. 


DISTRICT COURTS 


First judicial circuit: District of Massa- 
chusetts: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Second judicial circuit: District of Con- 
necticut: The creation of two additional 
judgeships. 

Eastern district of New York: The crea- 
tion of two additional judgeships. 

Southern district of New York: The crea- 
tion of four additional judgeships. 

Third judicial circuit: District of New 
Jersey: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Eastern district of Pennsylvania: The 
creation of three additional judgeships. 
Western district of Pennsylvania: 

creation of two additional judgeships. 

Fourth judicial circuit: District of Mary- 
land: The creation of one additional judge- 
ship. 

Eastern, middle, and western districts of 
North Carolina: The creation of one addi- 
tional judgeship. 

Eastern and western districts of South 
Carolina: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Southern district 
of Florida: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Eastern district of Louisiana: The creation 
of one additional judgeship. 

Eastern and western districts of Louisi- 
ana: The creation of one additional judge- 
ship. 

Southern district of Mississippi: The crea- 
tion of one additional judgeship. 

Northern district of Texas: The creation of 
one additional judgeship. 

Southern district of Texas: The creation of 
one additional judgeship. 

Western district of Texas: The creation of 
one additional judgeship. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Eastern district of 
Michigan: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Northern district of Ohio: The creation of 
two additional judgeships. 

Southern district of Ohio: The creation of 
one additional judgeship. 

Eastern district of Tennessee: The creation 
of one additional judgeship. 

Western district of Tennessee: The creation 
of one additional judgeship. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Northern district 
of Illinois: The creation of two additional 
judgeships. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Northern and 
southern districts of Iowa: The creation of 
one additional judgeship. 

Western district of Missouri: The creation 
of one additional judgeship. 

Ninth judicial circuit: District of Alaska, 
third division: The creation of one additional 
judgeship. 

Northern district of California: The crea- 
tion of one additional judgeship. 

Tenth judicial circuit: District of Colo- 
rado; The creation of one additional judge- 
ship. 

District of Kansas: The creation of one ad- 
ditional judgeship. 

The conference has also recommended that 
the following existing temporary judgeships 
be made permanent: 

DISTRICT COURTS 

Third judicial circuit: Western district of 
Pennsylvania: The temporary judgeship to 
be made permanent. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Middle district of 
Georgia: The temporary judgeship to be 
made permanent. 


The creation of 


The 
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Tenth judicial circuit: District of New 
Mexico: The temporary judgeship to be made 
permanent. 

District of Utah: The temporary judgeship 
to be made permanent. 


‘THe CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE JUDICIAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the years since World War II the civil 
business of the district of Massachusetts has 
mounted steadily. Total civil cases filed 
have increased almost 60 percent from 849 
in 1949 to 1,349 in 1957 while Judgeships have 
risen only 25 percent from 4 to 5. But the 
civil workload of the court is now much 
greater than these figures indicate; the 
reason is that time consuming private civil 
cases presently account for over 60 percent 
of the total civil caseload, compared with 
only 40 percent in 1941. Private civil cases 
filed have increased from 331 in 1941 to 894 
in 1957. 

The authorization for an additional judge- 
ship in 1954 came at a time when the district 
of Massachusetts was laboring under a case- 
load per judge which was among the highest 
nationally and while a measure of relief was 
provided, the caseload per judge still remains 
well in excess of the national average. In 
1957 there were 270 civil cases filed per 
judgeship in Massachusetts of which 179 were 
private civil cases compared with a national 
average of 236 civil cases per judgeship in- 
cluding 151 private civil cases. 

Lack of sufficient judges has produced a 
backlog of private civil cases in the district 
which climbed from 332 on June 30, 1945 
to 1,127 on March 31, 1958. The backlog of 
these cases has exceeded 1,000 for the last 5 
years. The time in reaching civil cases for 
trial from the filing date in 1957 on the basis 
of the median case was 17.2 months com- 
pared with the median time of 6 months 
recommended by the Judicial Conference 
as the desirable interval for the average civil 
ease. S. 420 and H. R. 3818, providing addi- 
tional judgeships as recommended by the 
conference are in Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees. 

THE CRITICAL NEED ror Two ADDITIONAL FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIPS FOR THE DISTRICT OF CON- 
NECTICUT AND TWO ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR 
THE SECOND CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
The Judicial Conference of the United 

States has recommended the creation of two 

additional judgeships for the court of ap- 

peals for the second circuit and two addi- 
tional judgeships for the district of Con- 
necticut. Legislation based on the recom- 
mendations of the Judicial Conference is 
pending in the Senate and House Judiciary 

Committees (S. 420 and H. R. 3813). 

Court of appeals: During the last 10 years 
the number of judges in the second circuit 
(Connecticut, New York, and Vermont) has 
not been augmented but the incoming judi- 
cial business has increased 40 percent. The 
increase in the second circuit has not only 
caused it to have the highest caseload per 
judge of cases filed, but also the largest 
number of pending cases per judge. On 
March 31, 1958, the pending load was 374 
cases, or 62 per judge, compared with the 
national average of 34 per judge. 

The United States District Court for Con- 
necticut has two judgeships at the present 
time. The second judgeship was created over 
30 years ago. The great increase in the 
volume of business now coming into this 
court makes additional judgeships impera- 
tive. 

During the period from 1947 to 1951 the 
number of civil cases commenced annually 
was not excessive and there was no delay; 
the average number of civil cases filed during 
these 5 years being 337 and 137 for private 
civil cases. Beginning with 1952, however, 
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the number of cases filed increased greatly, 
averaging 588 civil cases per year through 
1957 for all civil cases and 355 for private 
civil cases. The State of Connecticut has 
become a very highly industrialized area, 
and is still expanding, especially in the air- 
craft industry. Also the State is strategically 
located between New England and all the 
area to the south, with the result that a 
great stream of interstate traffic flows 
through it, resulting in the filing of many 
tort claims that arise from automobile and 
truck traffic. 

A number of factors point to the serious- 
ness of the docket congestion now existing 
in the district. The pending civil caseload 
has grown tremendously during the last few 
years. On June 30, 1951, 355 civil cases were 
undisposed of. A year later the figure rose to 
486; then to 635 on June 30, 1953. On March 
31, 1958, it was 779, an unreasonably high 
figure for two judges to cope with. The con- 
gestion is also reflected in the length of time 
it now takes to dispose of a case. During the 
last 3 years the median time interval from 
filing to disposition and issue to trial of cases 
reaching trial has been substantially above 
the national figure. In 1957 the period from 
filing to disposition was 20.5 months com- 
pared with 14.2 nationally, and the median 
from issue to trial was 17 months compared 
with a national median of 9 months, 

Tue CRITICAL NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGES In New YORK 


The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has recommended the creation of two 
additional judgeships for the court of ap- 
peals for the second circuit, four additional 
judgeships for the district court for the 
southern district of New York, and two more 
judgeships for the eastern district of New 
York, Legislation based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference is pending 
in the Senate and House Judiciary Commit- 
tees (S. 420 and H. R, 3813). 


COURT OF APPEALS—SECOND CIRCUIT 


During the last 10 years the number of 
Judges in the second circuit has not been 
augmented but the incoming judicial busi- 
ness has increased 40 percent. The increase 
in the second circuit has not only caused it 
to have the highest caseload per judge of 
cases filed, but also the largest number of 
pending cases per judge. On March 31, 1958, 
the pending load was 374 cases, or 62 per 
judge, compared with the national average 
of 34 per judge. 

THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


The great concentration of population and 
business interests in New York City has 
made the district court for the southern dis- 
trict one of the largest and most important 
of the Federal trial courts with more judges 
than any other. Court is held only in New 
York City and there are 18 active judges, and 
3 retired judges doing a substantial amount 
of work. It has more big cases than any 
other court and handles a greater percentage 
of antitrust and patent litigation than is 
filed in any other jurisdiction and many 
time-consuming criminal prosecutions of na- 
tional importance. 

New York is the largest port in the Nation 
and in the last few years about 40 percent 
of the admiralty and maritime litigation in 
the Federal courts was filed in the southern 
district. The business of the court has 
multiplied rapidly and from time to time 
additional judgeships have been added. 
There were 4 judges in the district until 
1922 when the number was raised to 6, to 
9 in 1929, to 11 in 1936, to 12 in 1938, to 16 
in 1949, and finally to 18 in 1954. The Judi- 
cial Conference is now recommending the 
addition of four more judgeships. The num- 
ber of pending civil cases has more than 
doubled since 1941, and, in spite of the 
creation of additional judgeships, the court 
has been subject to long delays. 
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In the fall of 1955, a calendar committee 
of judges was appointed, and the adminis- 
tration of the calendar was greatly improved. 
The entire list of the 5,000 cases on the 
calendar was called and many cases were 
settled. The calendar rule was changed to 
provide that a case must be ready for trial 
on both sides before it is put on the calendar. 
The result has been to reduce the calendar 
to less than 1,000 cases and to provide a 
prompt trial for cases which are declared by 
both plaintiff’s and defendant’s counsel to 
be ready. However, the court still has a 
pending caseload of almost 10,000 civil cases 
on the dockets and there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of cases filed 
during the past 2 years as a result of the 
opportunity now afforded for a more prompt 
trial in cases which are ready than can be 
secured in the State courts. Many long and 
important antitrust cases are awaiting trial 
and the time which some of these cases re- 
quire and their volume is well known. For 
example, in the Aluminum case there were 
15,000 pages of record. The Investment 
Bankers case with 10,600 exhibits consumed 
3 years of the time of Judge Medina. Fergu- 
son v. Ford with 27,000 exhibits and 10,000 
pages of record was finally settled after 120 
trial days before the plaintiff had completed 
his direct case. The Communist trials in 
the district are even better known and have 
been long and very burdensome. 

The civil caseload per judge in the district 
is very high. In 1957 there were $22 civil 
cases filed per judge which was 36 percent 
above the national average and 269 private 
cases per judge which was 78 percent above 
the national average. This is extremely im- 
portant because the private cases are much 
more time consuming for the judge. Dur- 
ing the first 3 quarters of the current fiscal 
year the number of all civil cases filed in- 
creased by 15 percent over the same period 
of last year and the private civil cases by 19 
percent. 

There is no question of the urgent need 
for more judges in this important district to 
bring the work of the court up to date and 
secure prompt justice for litigants and the 
Judicial Conference has repeatedly made the 
recommendation for the creation of four 
additional judgeships. 


THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


There are six judgeships provided for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York which has headquarters 
in Brooklyn. The jurisdiction of the court 
embraces Staten Island and Long Island and 
concurrent with the Southern District the 
waters within Bronx and New York Counties. 
The Judicial Code of 1911 provided 2 
judgeships for the district, a third judgeship 
was authorized as temporary in 1922, 2 
more judgeships were provided in 1929, and 
in 1935 the temporary judgeship created in 
1922 was made permanent and a sixth judge- 
ship was added, There has been no increase 
in judgepower for the district in more than 
20 years. 

While the volume of civil cases in this 
district has increased less than most others 
in the last 15 years, the court has become 
very badly in arrears and in 1957 had the 
longest median interval of any district in 
the country for the disposition of cases. It 
required almost 4 years for the median case 
from filing to final disposition, 42 months 
from filing to trial and 37 months from 
issue to trial. Vigorous steps are being 
taken by the sitting judges to cope with the 
situation and some improvement has been 
made during the current year. Patent liti- 
gation, Employers’ Liability Act cases in- 
volving injury to railroad employees and the 
Jones Act cases involving injury to seamen 
form a considerable part of the caseload 
burden. The number of civil cases on the 
calendar has approximately doubled in the 
last 10 years. 


June 30 


The addition of two more judges to this 
court as recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference should bring a reduction in pending 
cases and should result within a reasonable 
time in prompt disposition of all cases which 
are on the calendar, 

THE CRITICAL NEED FOR aN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGE IN NEW JERSEY 


Since the end of World War II the number 
of district judges in the district of New Jer- 
sey has been increased from 5 to 7. How- 
ever, in spite of this fact delay in disposition 
of the current business of the court still 
continues and the judicial conference of 
the United States recommended an addi- 
tional judgeship for this district in March 
1957. While the caseload per judge in this 
district has not been heavy, there have been 
many long and difficult cases and during the 
first three quarters of the current fiscal year 
there was a 43 percent rise in the number of 
civil cases filed as compared with the simi- 
lar period of the previous year and a 14 
percent rise in the private civil cases filed. 

Some improvement has been made in the 
condition of the civil dockets in recent years 
but delay still exists. During the year 1957 
the median period from filing to disposition 
was 17.1 months compared with the national 
median of 14.2 months, the median from 
filing to trial was 15.8 months compared 
with the national median of 12.3 months and 
the median from issue to trial was 12.0 
months compared with the national median 
of 9 months, The district is still far from 
the judicial standard of 6 months from filing 
to trial of the average case. 

The type of the judicial business in the 
district is well expressed in the following 
statement from Chief Judge Phillip For- 
man; 

“The character of the civil litigation in 
this district is such as to produce a plethora 
of interesting but difficult, complex, and 
complicated cases, time consuming during 
the pretrial processes, the taking of evi- 
dence, and, unless they are tried to juries 
(which many of them are not), are of the 
type which involve copious research before 
an opinion can be written and final judg- 
ment entered. Often a motion seeking the 
dismissal of a complaint or for a summary 
judgment upon the filing of an answer, in 
which lengthy arguments and voluminous 
briefs are submitted, involves more of a 
judge's time than a protracted trial in the 
courtroom and if the complaint is sustained 
we are still at the beginning of the case.” 


THE CRITICAL NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern district: Docket conditions have 
been extremely serious for the last 5 years. 
Through the entire period the civil case- 
load has been above average, the backlog 
has exceeded 3,500 cases and delays of 2 to 3 
years in disposing of civil cases by trial have 
resulted. 

Private civil cases filed in the district 
have increased phenomenally from 319 in 
1944 to 1,902 in 1957 and private civil liti- 
gation which is time consuming accounts for 
over four-fifths of all civil litigation. In 
1957 the number of new private civil cases 
increased 400 from the previous year to 
1,902 commenced and at the current rate 
of filings the increase for 1958 will be an- 
other 300 cases. The total civil caseload per 
judgeship in the district in 1957 was 289 
compared with an average of 236 cases per 
judgeship nationally. Private civil cases 
filed in that year numbered 238 per judge- 
ship compared with a national average of 
151 per judgeship. 

During the normal summer recess periods 
of the last 2 years the judges in the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania have held extra 
court sessions, but despite their intensive 
efforts 96 more private civil cases were pend- 
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ing on March 31, 1958, than were pending on 
June 30, 1956. 

The delay in reaching civil cases for trial 
in 1957 as measured by the median time 
from filing to trial was 26.3 months in con- 
trast to the recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States that the 
normal case be reached for trial within 6 
months after filing, The Judicial Conference 
after careful study has recommended that 
the number of judgeships for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania be increased from 
8 to 11. Prompt provision for these judge- 
ships is essential if congestion is to be elimi- 
nated, 

Western district: The United States dis- 
trict court has 6 judgeships, 1 of which 
is on a temporary basis and will expire 
whenever a judge leaves the bench or dies. 
The civil dockets of the court are very badly 
congested and the median time interval for 
reaching civil cases for trial in 1957 exceeded 
33 months, the second longest interval 
among all district courts. 

Present conditions are the result of a 
large increase in personal injury litigation 
consisting mostly of suits brought under 
the Employers’ Liability Act by railroad em- 
ployees and suits by persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents, many of which occur on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Suits brought 
between private parties, including personal 
injury suits, have more than doubled in the 
past 7 years from 378 filed in 1951 to 852 in 
1957. 

In spite of vigorous efforts by the judges, 
including the holding of summer sessions, 
the court has failed to keep pace with the 
rising tide of civil litigation. In 1957 there 
were 1,241 civil cases filed, 1,045 were termi- 
nated and the civil backlog increased for 
the sixth consecutive year to 2,018 cases. 
In recent months the trend has continued 
and 2,193 civil cases awaited disposition on 
March 31, 1958. The Judicial Conference 
has recommended that the existing tempo- 
rary judgeship for the district be made per- 
manent and that two additional judgeships 
be created permanently for the district. 


THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE- 
SHIP FOR THE FourtTH Cimmcurr COURT OF 
APPEALS AND AN ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIP FOR 
MARYLAND AS RECOMMENDED BY THE JUDI- 
CIAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Court of appeals: During the past 10 years 
the judicial business for the fourth circuit 
court of appeals has increased 48 percent, 
yet no additional judges have been provided, 
The caseload per judge far exceeds the aver- 
age of all other circuits with the exception 
of the second circuit. Pending cases in the 
fourth circuit on March 31, 1958, were 85, 
or 28 per judge. 

Maryland: The United States District 
Court for the District of Maryland has two 
judgeships. The heavy load of new cases 
as well as congestion in cases pending has 
caused the Judicial Conference of the United 
States to recommend the creation of an ad- 
ditional or third judgeship for the district. 

An average of 500 new cases per year for 
the period from 1941 through 1952 sud- 
denly increased thereafter to 900 per year. 
Since 1952 the private civil cases have shown 
a steady increase, numbering 299 in 1952 
and 497 in 1957. This increase is especially 
important because private cases usually take 
three times as long for their disposition as 
cases to which the United States is a party. 
Since 1947 the caseload per judgeship of 
civil cases commenced has been substantially 
above the national caseload, For example, 
in 1957 there were 236 civil cases com- 
menced nationally per judgeship. The 
Maryland figure, however, was almost 
double—450. In the important private case- 
load category 249 per judgeship were com- 
menced in Maryland compared with 151 na- 
tionally. A further substantial increase has 
taken place during the current fiscal year. 
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Besides this heavy civil caseload, the dis- 
trict also has a heavy criminal calendar, 
which in volume is about 50 percent greater 
than the national average. 

The city of Baltimore has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years and this population 
and economic growth has been refiected in 
substantial increases in the court business, 
Also contributing to the court’s growth is 
the growth of the part of metropolitan 
Washington that is in Maryland—Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties. Also 
because internal revenue payments in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are made to a district director 
stationed in Baltimore, the Maryland court 
has to adjudicate many District of Columbia 
internal revenue tax matters, both civil and 
criminal 


Because the court has had almost con- 
tinuous services from retired Judge Chest- 
nut, now 85 years old, it has been able to 
produce a good record in disposing of cases 
within a reasonable time. But a full-time 
third judgeship is the only permanent an- 
swer to the court’s increasing problems. 
Tue CRITICAL NEZD FoR AN ADDITIONAL 

JUDGESHIP FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT COURT 

OF APPEALS AND AN ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIP 

FOR NORTH CAROLINA AS RECOMMENDED BY 

THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES 


Court of appeals: During the past 10 
years the judicial business for the fourth 
circuit court of appeals has increased 48 
percent, yet no additional judges have been 
provided. The caseload per judge far ex- 
ceeds the average of all other circuits with 
the exception of the second circuit. Pend- 
ing cases in the fourth circuit on March 
31, 1958, were 85, or 28 per judge. 

North Carolina: There is 1 judgeship for 
each of the 3 districts of North Caro- 
lina and the Judicial Conference has rec- 
ommended the creation of 1 additional 
judgeship for the State to serve all 3 
districts. The civil caseload for the State 
in 1957 was slightly in excess of the na- 
tional average, but the number of criminal 
cases filed was almost five times the na- 
tional average per judge, if immigration 
cases are excluded. Criminal cases take 
much less time than civil cases as a rule, 
but the criminal load in this State is a 
heavy burden. 

On the basis of the number of people 
served by the court, North Carolina has 
the largest population per judgeship in the 
fourth judicial circuit. With a larger 
population than Virginia, it has two less 
judges, and a comparison with other States 
of comparable population shows that its 
ratio of population per judge is high. 

There are more civil cases filed in the 
eastern district of North Carolina than in 
either the middle or western districts, but 
not withstanding the fact that numerically 
the caseload in the middle district is smaller, 
it is heavy with burdensome patent liti- 
gation. For example, in 1957 there were 13 
patent cases filed in the middle district of 
North Carolina compared with a national 
average per judgeship of 3. 

In addition to the time consumed in 
handling a large volume of cases, the judges 
of North Carolina spend considerable time 
in traveling to the various places of holding 
court throughout the State. There are no 
serious delays in any of the three districts, 
but the caseload has been increasing, and 
prudent judicial administration requires an 
additional judge for the State. 

JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT COURTS FOR THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
DISTRICTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Since 1929 there have been 3 judge- 

ships in the State of South Carolina, 1 in 

each district, and 1 roving judgeship to 
serve both the eastern and the western dis- 
tricts. Because more than two-thirds of the 
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State’s judiclal business is In the eastern 
district, most of the roving judge’s time is 
spent there. 

In the last 6 years there has been a re- 
markable increase in the number of civil 
cases commenced in the eastern district and 
a district that theretofore was below aver- 
age in the amount of business and in which 
delay did not exist is now congested and in 
need of help. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the business of the western dis- 
trict, but not enough to cause delay. 

The large increase in civil cases in the 
eastern district has been in diversity of cit- 
izenship cases and more particularly in per- 
sonal injury suits brought as a result of 
motor vehicle accidents. Fifty-seven diver- 
sity-of-citizenship cases were filed im the 
eastern district during the fiscal year 1947. 
Of these, 20 were personal injury motor ve- 
hicle cases. By 1950 the diversity figure had 
increased to 154 with 54 motor vehicle cases. 
‘Fhe increases continued; by 1953 there were 
320 diversity cases filed of which 151 were 
motor vehicle accident cases. After reaching 
a high of 393 diversity cases in 1955, the 
number filed dropped slightly during fiscal 
year 1957 to 338 of which 191 were auto 
accident cases. It is small wonder that con- 
gestion exists when diversity cases rise from 
57 to 338 per year in a 10-year period with- 
out any increase in judge power. The 67 
cases which were terminated in the eastern 
district during 1957 after reaching trial had 
a median period of 15 months from filing to 
disposition. This is slightly above the na- 
tional median of 14.2 months. The interval 
from issue to trial in the eastern district 
was 11.7 months, compared with the national 
interval of 9.0. The criminal caseload is 
heavy in both districts. In 1957 it was 238 
in the eastern district for 2 judges and 208 
in the western district for 1 judge, compared 
with 105 per judgeship nationally. The Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States has 
recommended the creation of one additional 
judgeship to serve both districts of the State. 
Tse CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE- 

SHIP FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT COURT oF AP- 

PEALS AND AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGE- 

SHIP FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 

AS RECOMMENDED BY THE JUDICIAL CONFER- 

ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Court of appeals: Im the past 10 years, 1 
judgeship has been added in the fifth cir- 
cuit, but the number of cases has gone up by 
51 percent. The result is that the caseload 
per judge is far above the national average. 
Pending cases in the fifth circuit on March 
$1, 1958, were 347, or 50 per Judge. 

There are four judges in the southern dis- 
trict of Florida and there is also a roving 
judge for the northern and southern dis- 
tricts who spends aimost his entire time in 
the southern district, so for all practicable 
purposes he may be considered as an addi- 
tional judge for that district. Florida has 
been one of the rapidly growing areas of the 
United States and the caseload of that dis- 
trict based on 5 judges is well above the na- 
tional average in total civil cases, private 
civil cases, and criminal cases. The figures 


are as follows: 
Southern National 
Florida average 


Total civil cases filed per judge. 298 236 
Private civil cases filed per judge. 170 151 
Criminal cases filed per judge... 214 105 


Moreover, in the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year 1958 the civil cases filed increased 
to 1,265 compared with 981 in the similar 
period of the previous year, an increase of 
29 percent and the private civil cases in- 
creased to 779 im comparison with 618 in 
the previous year, an increase of 26 per- 
cent. 

There have been considerable delays in this 
district and the median interval from filing 
to trial of civil cases in 1957 was 13 months 
compared with the national average of 12.3 
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months and the judiical conference standard 

of 6 months. 

The present workload of the Federal courts 
is heavy and the backlog excessive. Besides 
the litigation that falls in the wake of in- 
terstate travel, the Federal court in this dis- 
trict must deal with international travelers, 
maritime matters, and a large volume of 
criminal proceedings. Continued growth of 
this region and increased pressures on the 
docket are constantly being felt. The pop- 
ulation of the State in 1950 of 2,171,000 in- 
creased to an estimated 3,770,000 on July 1, 
1956. This is an increase of almost 75 per- 
cent in 6 years and the outlook according to 
the projection of the Bureau of the Census 
is for a population of more than 6,400,000 
by 1975. 

‘THe CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE- 
SHIP FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT Court or AP- 
PEALS AND TWO ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA AND ONE 
ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIP FOR THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA AS RECOMMENDED BY 
THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Court of appeals: In the past 10 years, 1 
judgeship has been added in the fifth circuit, 
but the number of cases has gone up by 51 
percent. The result is that the caseload per 
judge is far above the national average. 
Pending cases in the fifth circuit on March 
31, 1958, were 347, or 50 per judge. 

Louisiana: The Judicial Code of 1911 pro- 
vided for 1 judgeship for the eastern district 
of Louisiana and 1 judgeship for the western 
district and in 1938 an additional judgeship 
was authorized for each district. Court is 
held at New Orleans and Baton Rouge in 
the eastern district, and at Alexandria, Lake 
Charles, Monroe, Opelousas, and Shreveport 
in the western district. 

The civil caseload per judgeship in the 
eastern district, both of cases commenced and 
cases pending was in 1957, the largest in the 
Nation and while the civil caseload in the 
western district was considerably less, it was 
well in excess of the national average. Heavy 
increases in civil litigation under the diver- 
sity jurisdiction have occurred in both dis- 
tricts in the last 5 years, as the result of 
the Louisiana direct action statute which 
permits a suit directly against a tort-feasor's 
insurance company. Diversity of citizenship 
is established in these cases if the insurance 
company is incorporated in another State, 
even though all the persons involyed in the 
accident were residents of Louisiana. In 1957 
automobile personal injury cases filed per 
judgeship in the eastern district of Louisiana 
were 6 times the national average and in the 
western district the number per judgeship 
was four times the national average. 

New Orleans in the eastern district is now 
the second port in the United States in the 
value of commodities shipped, a factor which 
has brought about an increase in private 
admiralty cases from 113 in 1946 to 300 in 
1957 and has made Jones Act suits (personal 
injury to seamen) an important factor in the 
caseload of the district. In 1946 there were 
only 2 Jones Act cases filed in the eastern 
district compared with 128 in 1957. 

This growth in maritime litigation in the 
eastern district, though spectacular, has been 
exceeded by the enormous growth in diversity 
of citizenship cases throughout the State. In 
1957 there were 522 diversity cases filed in the 
western district and 764 in the eastern dis- 
trict compared to less than 100 cases in each 
district in 1946. 

Civil cases filed per judgeship in the 
eastern district in the last 5 years have 
averaged 560 and in the last 2 years, 650. 
During 1957 there were 709 civil cases com- 
menced per judgeship (the largest caseload 
in the Nation) compared with a national 
average of 236 and 618 private civil cases 
commenced per judgeship (also the largest 
caseload nationally) compared with the na- 
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tional average of 151. The criminal case- 

load of 204 cases filed per judgeship in the 

eastern district in 1957 compares with a na- 
tional average, exclusive of immigration 

cases, of 105. 

Against the tremendous increase in civil 
litigation the judges in the eastern district 
have made a remarkable record in disposing 
of cases, but nevertheless terminations have 
not kept pace with the filings and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 there were 2,228 civil cases pend- 
ing in the district including 2,003 private 
civil cases. As would be expected under 
these conditions, delay has developed in get- 
ting cases to trial and disposed of, but the 
delays are less than might be expected and 
the two judges are to be commended for 
their ability to dispose of a large volume of 
cases, The median time interval from filing 
to disposition of civil cases terminated after 
trial in 1957 was 19.2 months compared to 
the national median of 14.2 months and the 
median interval from issue to trial was 12.1 
months compared to the national median of 
9.0 months. 

These factors demonstrate the need for 
additional judicial assistance and the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States has rec- 
ommended the creation of two additional 
judgeships for the district. 

In the western district the caseload of 
civil cases filed per judgeship has exceeded 
the national average for the last 4 years and 
in the last year the caseload increased 50 
percent, In 1957, 371 civil cases were com- 
menced per judgeship in the western dis- 
trict compared with the national average of 
236 and the private civil caseload of 292 
compares with the national average of 151. 
The private civil cases pending have in- 
creased since 1951 from 314 to 691 and the 
time required for the disposition of cases 
has also increased. The Judicial Conference, 
as a necessary measure of relief to reduce 
the burden on the 2 present judges, has 
recommended the creation of 1 additional 
judgeship for the western district. This has 
also been advocated by the State Bar As- 
sociation of Louisiana and the American Bar 
Association. 

The civil cases filed in the first 3 quarters 
of the fiscal year 1958 in the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana increased 7 percent over 
the same period in the previous year, but the 
increase was 27 percent in the eastern dis- 
trict. 

THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE- 
SHIP FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT Court OF 
APPEALS AND AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGE- 
SHIP FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF MIs- 
SISSIPPI AS RECOMMENDED BY THE JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Court of appeals: In the past 10 years, 1 

judgeship has been added in the fifth cir- 

cuit, but the number of cases has gone up 
by 51 percent. The result is that the case- 
load per judge is far above the national 
average. Pending cases in the fifth circuit 
on March 31, 1958, were 347, or 50 per judge. 

The United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Mississippi has a sin- 
gle judgeship. On the basis of the volume of 
business handled in this district the Judi- 
cial Conference has recommended the crea- 
tion of an additional judgeship. 

For the last 5 fiscal years the number of 
civil cases commenced in this district per 
judgeship has been more than double the 
number filed per judgeship nationally. 
During the 1957 fiscal year, 544 civil cases 
were commenced in this district compared 
with 236 per judgeship nationally. The 
same pattern of excessive filings has existed 
in the private civil case category. There 
were 309 of these in southern Mississippi in 
1957 compared with 151 per judgeship na- 
tionally. In the important diversity of 
citizenship jurisdiction category the single 
judge in this district received 29 insurance 
cases during 1957, as compared with 16 per 
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judgeship nationally; 38 other contract cases 
compared with 17; and 136 personal injury 
cases due to motor vehicle accidents com- 
pared with 38 per judgeship nationally. 
This heavy load of private cases is especially 
burdensome because private cases, on the 
average, take three times as long to be dis- 
posed of as cases to which the United States 
is a party. 

There are several other factors which make 
the creation of an additional judgeship in 
this district imperative. There are five divi- 
sions in the district, Jackson, Meridian, 
Vicksburg, Hattiesburg, and Biloxi, and court 
is held regularly in each. This makes the 
time and energy used in traveling an im- 
portant factor. 

The other factor is the heavy criminal 
caseload, which is twice the national average. 
During 1957 the national criminal caseload 
per judgeship was 105 while in the southern 
district of Mississippi it was 227. 


THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE- 
SHIP FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT COURT or AP- 
PEALS AND THREE ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 
FOR TEXAS 


Court of appeals: In the last 10 years the 
number of cases before the fifth circuit court 
of appeals has increased by 51 percent. 
Pending cases in the fifth circuit on March 
31, 1958, were 347 or 50 per judge. The result 
has been that the caseload per judge is far 
above the national average. With the con- 
tinuing increase of judicial business it is 
evident that an additional judge is needed 
to dispose of cases without undue delay. 

Texas: The Judicial Conference of the 
United States recommends that additional 
Federal judgeships be created for the 
northern, southern, and western districts of 
Texas. Legislation (S. 420 and H. R. 3813) 
providing additional judgeships as recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference is pend- 
ing in subcommittees of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees. 

Northern district: The case for an addi- 
tional judgeship in the northern district of 
Texas is very strong because the civil case- 
load is abnormally heavy. The district is 
now served by three district judges and its 
judicial manpower has been augmented by 
the service of Judge Atwell who retired more 
than 3 years ago. However, Judge Atwell has 
announced that he will not try any more 
cases after June of this year and in spite 
of the efficient work of Judges Davidson, 
Dooley, and Estes the dockets will fall be- 
hind if additional judgepower is not given 
to the district immediately. 

In the fiscal year 1957, 1,781 civil cases 
were filed, or an average of 594 per judge, 
compared with the national average of 236 
per judge. It is true that almost half of 
these cases were workmen’s compensation 
cases. In 1957 fiscal year 191 trials were 
commenced, including 61 civil nonjury, 98 
civil jury, 28 criminal jury, and 4 criminal 
nonjury trials. This is an exceedingly heavy 
trial load. 

The population of this district increased 
about 25 percent between 1940 and 1950 
and itis now larger than that of the 
southern district of Texas which has four 
judges. A large commercial and industrial 
expansion has accompanied the popula- 
tion increase with all indications that the 
judicial business will continue to grow. The 
recommendation for an additional judge- 
ship in this district was first made by the 
Judicial Conference in September 1956. 

Western district: This district is provided 
with two judgeships. The Judicial Code of 
1911 made provision for one judgeship and 
the other was authorized by the act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1917 (39 Stat. 938). There are six 
statutory places of holding court: Austin, 
Del Rio, El Paso, Pecos, San Antonio, and 
Waco. The rules of court provide for 2 terms 
at each of these 6 places. Chief Judge Ben 
H. Rice, Jr., resides at Waco and Judge Robert 
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E. Thomason lives in El Paso. The distance 
between these two cities is almost 650 miles 
and for this reason Judge Rice handles the 
business in the eastern half of the district at 
Austin, San Antonio, and Waco, while Judge 
Thomason takes care of the cases in the west- 
ern part at Del Rio, El Paso, and Pecos. 

For the last 10 years the number of civil 
cases commenced per judgeship has ex- 
ceeded the national average by over 40 per- 
cent and the number of private civil cases 
commenced has been over 50 percent greater 
than the national average. This volume of 
business for the most part is the result of 
the workmen's compensation cases. In addi- 
tion to the private cases, land condemna- 
tion proceedings and tax suits represent a 
heavy load. 

The growth of the civil business in this 
court has been phenomenal. For example, 
the number of civil cases filed has increased 
from 217 in 1941 to 714 in 1957. During all 
this time the district has been served by two 
Judges. The load has become too heavy in 
addition to a substantial criminal business 
not including a fluctuating volume of im- 
Migration cases involving wetbacks from 
Mexico. The Circuit Council of the Fifth 
Cireuit and the Judicial Conference have 
been recommending the creation of an ad- 
ditional judgeship for this district since 
1955. 

Southern district: There are 6 places of 
holding court in the southern district of 
Texas and 4 judgeships. Three judges re- 
side at Houston and handle the business 
there and also the cases in Galveston and 
Victoria. The other judge lives in Corpus 
Christi and takes care of the dockets at 
Brownsville and Laredo as well. 

The caseload in this district is heavy. Dur- 
ing the last 17 years the average number of 
civil cases filed per Judgeship has been con- 
sistently above the national average. In the 
fiscal year 1949 the civil caseload was 150 
percent greater than the national average 
but the creation of 2 additional judgeships 
in 1950 lowered this burden to a point 
where it was only 22 percent above the na- 
tional average. However, the civil caseload 
has contined to grow and the filings for 
the fiscal year 1957 averaged 448 per judge- 
ship compared with 236 per judgeship na- 
tionally. 

The private civil cases account for over 
60 percent of the caseload and were also al- 
most twice the national average per judge 
in 1957. During the current fiscal year, 
they are increasing by more than 25 percent 
over last year. While a very substantial 
number of these are workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases they take a considerable amount 
of court time. 

In spite of this very heavy load, the court 
has managed to keep in a fairly current 
condition, but its need for help cannot be 
questioned. The growth of the area en- 
compassed by the southern district of Texas 
has been tremendous. From 1940 to 1950 
the population increased 33.9 percent. This 
increase has continued. The Houston metro- 
politan area, described as Harris County, in- 
creased from 806,701 in 1950 to 1,077,000 in 
1956. By 1957 the population is expected 
to reach 2,308,000. Business activity has 
grown as well, with many industries expand- 
ing in the area. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommended an additional judge for 
this district in 1956. Since that time the 
number of private cases filed annually has 
increased by 35 percent. 


THE NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGE- 


The United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan has six judge- 
ships and court is held regularly at Detroit 
and Bay City. The last judgeship created for 
the district was established in 1954. The 
Judicial Conference of the United States has 
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recommended the creation of one additional 

judgeship since March 1955. Legislation 

(S. 420 and H. R. 3813) providing additional 

judgeships as recommended by the Judicial 

Conference remains in subcommittees of 

the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. 

Delay in the dispatch of the business of the 
court is evident from the fact that the time 
intervals for getting cases to trial and dis- 
posed of in the district have exceeded the 
median intervals nationally in each of the 
last 6 years. In 1957 the median time interval 
from filing to disposition for civil cases 
terminated by trial was 16.5 months com- 
pared to the national median of 14.2 months 
and the median interval from issue to trial 
was 10.5 months compared to the national 
median of 9.0 months. In 1957 there were 
639 private civil cases filed which is 100 more 
than the 535 private civil cases filed in the 
district in 1953, the year before the last 
judgeship was created. At the current rate 
between 650 and 700 private cases will be filed 
in the district in 1958. 

In the eastern district of Michigan each 
judge handles his own docket of cases and 
while some dockets are current others are in 
arrears. For the district as a whole, the time 
interval elapsing from the filing of a civil 
case to trial in 1957 was 14.4 months. This 
contrasts with the desirable interval of 6 
months between filing and trial recommended 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. The district court in the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan serves the large metro- 
politan area of Detroit and in addition re- 
ceives a large number of personal injury cases 
under the diversity jurisdiction as the result 
of travel through the district by business 
people and vacationers whose destination is 
the resort areas in the upper portion of the 
State. 

Tue CrrrrcaL NEED FOR Two ADDITIONAL 
JUDGESHIPS FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF OHIO AND ONE ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIP 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO AS 
RECOMMENDED BY THE JUDICIAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


For many years congestion of the civil 
dockets has been prevalent at Cleveland in 
the eastern division of the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. This congestion is a result 
of a heavy load of patent and antitrust 
litigation, a large increase in all private 
litigation and the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of judges. 

In the last 2 years the backlog of civil 
cases pending has been reduced as a result 
of the work of the judges who, with some 
help from a visiting judge, have been mak- 
ing a determined effort to reduce arrearages, 

Although some progress has been made, 
congestion remains. The median time from 
filing to disposition of civil cases terminated 
after trial in 1957 exceeded 244 years and 
the interval from issue to trial was nearly 
22 months. This latter interval has in- 
creased steadily from 614 months in 1949. 
In contrast to the desirable interval of 6 
months between the filing of a civil case and 
trial recommended by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States the interval in 
the northern district of Ohio in 1957 was 
29.6 months. 

The southern district of Ohio is divided 
into two statutory divisions and has three 
judges who reside respectively in Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Dayton. The judge who 
resides in Columbus also handles the busi- 
ness at Steubenville which is the fourth 
place of holding court for the district. 

The volume of civil cases filed in the dis- 
trict in 1957 was 689 or twice the 328 civil 
cases filed in 1941. For the district as a 
whole the civil caseload per judgeship is 
slightly below the national average. How- 
ever, there is an uneven distribution of fil- 
ings among the various cities with the re- 
sult that the judge who resides in Columbus 
has a caseload one-third greater than the 
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national average. Approximately 47 percent 
of the total civil cases and one-half of the 
private civil cases are being filed in Colum- 
bus. The judge stationed there receives 
some help from other judges in the district, 
but there has been considerable delay in 
getting civil cases to trial in Columbus for 
many years. 

In 1957 the median time between filing 
and disposition of civil cases disposed of by 
trial in the entire district was 18.9 months 
compared to the national median of 14.2 
months and the median interval from issue 
to trial was 12.3 months compared to the 
national median interval of 9 months. 
The Judicial Conference has recommended 
a time interval from filing to trial for the 
average civil case of 6 months, and in con- 
trast to this desired interval, the median 
case reaching trial in the southern district 
of Ohio in 1957 has been delayed 16 months. 


THE CRITICAL NEED FOR THREE ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL JUDGES IN TENNESSEE 


There are 3 United States district courts 
in Tennessee, with 2 district judges assigned 
to the eastern district and 1 each to the 
middle and western districts. A temporary 
judgeship in the middle district established 
by the act of February 10, 1954, expired re- 
cently with the death of Judge Davies in 
January 1957. That position has been estab- 
lished originally due to the ill health of Judge 
Davies. A year ago Judge Miller, of the mid- 
dle district, had a severe illness. The Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States has rec< 
ommended the creation of 1 additional judge- 
ship each for the eastern and western dis- 
tricts of the State, and because of Judge Mil- 
ler’s death recommended in September 1957 
the creation of 1 additional judgeship for the 
middle district of Tennessee on a temporary 
basis. 

The civil cases filed in the State in the last 
6 years have averaged one-third more than 
the number filed in the previous half decade, 
and private civil cases have increased more 
than 55 percent. The caseload in the eastern 
district has exceeded the national average by 
a substantial margin each year for the last 
7 years, and the backlog of private civil cases, 
which was 82 in 1941, rose to 322 on June 30, 
1957. In that year there were 215 private civil 
cases commenced per judgeship in the dis- 
trict, compared to the national average of 161, 
and 296 total civil cases, compared to the 
national average of 236. The burden of crim- 
inal cases in the eastern district is approxi- 
mately twice the national average, excluding 
immigration cases. The caseload was 191 in 
1957, compared to the national average of 
105 criminal cases. 

Total civil cases filed in 1957 in the middle 
district were 253, compared to the national 
average of 236, but the private civil caseload 
was slighty below the national average of 123 
private civil cases, compared to the national 
average of 151. This district also has a heavy 
burden of criminal litigation. Im 1957, 220 
criminal cases were filed, compared to the 
national average of 105. The backlog of 
pending civil cases on June 30, 1957, was 383, 
Incl many land condemnation cases, 
which frequently require many trials of sepa- 
rate tracts. 

The western district of Tennessee is one of 
the few districts where the average civil case 
is reached for trial within 6 months of filing, 
as recommended by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. The dockets of the 
court are maintained in this condition only 
through the unremitting and effective ex- 
hausting labors of Judge Boyd. With the ex- 
ception of the fiscal year 1953, the civil case- 
load in that district has exceeded the na- 
tional average each year since 1950. How= 
ever, in 1956 civil filings increased substan- 
tially from 246 to 329, and in 1957 they were: 
319, compared to the national average per 
judgeship of 236. About two-thirds of the 
civil cases are private civil actions which 
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numbered 198 in 1957, compared to the na- 
tional average of 151. In addition, the dis- 
trict has a criminal caseload well in excess of 
the national average. Criminal cases filed 
in 1957 numbered 176, compared to the na- 
tional average of 105. 
Tue CRITICAL Neep For Two ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL JUDGES FOR THE NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois now has eight 
judges. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States has recommended the creation 
of two additional judgeships. The facts 
concerning the business of this court show 
that this is the minimum of additional 
Judge power required to cope with the 
heavy civil caseload of the district. 

Chicago is the economic and industrial 
capital of the Middle West and the court 
receives many difficult and unusual cases. 
New civil cases commenced during each of 
the last 10 fiscal years have ranged in num- 
ber from a low of around 2,000 to almost 
3,000. Two-thirds or more of these cases 
involve private parties and are of such na- 
ture that they take considerable time for 
disposition, As the railroad center of the 
country, the district court receives a large 
number of Employers’ Liability Act cases be- 
cause of injuries to railroad employees. The 
concentration of industry and commerce in 
the area produces many patent, trademark, 
insurance, and contract cases. Antitrust 
suits, both by the Government and private 
parties, are numerous and time consuming. 
In the fiscal year 1957 the caseload of civil 
cases filed per judgeship was 20 percent 
heavier in this district than the national 
average. In the all-important private civil 
case category the northern Illinois caseload 
was over 40 percent heavier. 

For the entire district the median time 
elapsing for civil cases that reached trial 
and were terminated during the fiscal year 
1957 was 19.4 months from filing to dispo- 
sition and 11.5 months from issue to trial. 
The national medians were 14.2 months and 
9 months, respectively. Filing to disposi- 
tion medians for each of the 8 judges in 
1957 ranged from 124 months to 39.6 
months, and from 6.2 months to 33.1 months 
for the issue to trial interval. 

At the present time an average of over 
300 civil cases are pending on the dockets 
of each judge, a figure entirely too high to 
permit prompt disposition of cases. 

THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL JUDGE For Iowa 


The act of July 20, 1882 (22 Stat. 172) 
which divided the State of Iowa into 2 judi- 
cial districts, provided for 1 judge in the 
northern district and 1 judge in the south- 
ern district. There has been no change in 
the number of judgeships since that date 
except for the act of January 19, 1928 (45 
Stat. 52) which provided for the appoint- 
ment of one additional judgeship for the 
southern district with the proviso that the 
first vacancy occurring in the existing judge- 
ship should not be filled. This temporary 
judgeship expired in 1931. 

The caseload in this State is not high and 
has varied little in recent years. The busi- 
ness in the southern district has been some- 
what heavier than in the northern district 
and as a result of the sickness and subsequent 
death of Judge Ri'sy several years ago and 

_the ensuing vacancy there have been some 
delays in the disposition of business in that 
district. - 

A primary reason for the creation of a new 
judgeship to serve both districts of the State 
is the necessity for extensive travel to cover 
all places of holding court. In the northern 
district the statute provides for terms of court 
at Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Waterloo, Sioux 
City, Fort Dodge, and Mason City and in the 
southern district at Des Moines, Keokuk, 
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Council Bluffs, Creston, Davenport, and 
Ottumwa. There are six places of holding 
court in each district and the rules of court 
provide generally for two terms at each piace. 
It is approximately 300 miles from Dubuque 
to Sioux City in the northern district and 
an equal distance from Davenport to Council 
Bluffs in the southern district and each judge 
must make at least two swings through his 
district each year to handle just the regular 
business which arises. 

The population per judge is also a factor 
which should be considered. In the eighth 
circuit the population per district judgeship 
on the basis of the 1950 census and the pres- 
ent number of judgeships was approximately 
670,000, compared with a population per 
judgeship in the State of Iowa of 1,300,000. 

According to the 1950 census, Iowa bad a 
larger population than any of the 33 two- 
judge districts in the United States and also 
a larger population than Arkansas, Delaware, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and West Virginia 
with 3 judges each, than the State of Wash- 
ington with 4 judges and the State of Okla- 
homa with 5 judges. 

On the basis of the 1950 census, the popu- 
lation per judge in the districts with only 
Federal jurisdiction is 675,246, compared with 
a ratio of 1 judge to each 1,310,537 persons 
in Iowa. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommended the addition of a so- 
called roving judge in September 1953 and 
has renewed the recommendation at all suc- 
ceeding sessions. 


THE CRITICAL NEED FoR AN ADDITIONAL FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIP FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT 
or MISSOURI AS RECOMMENDED BY THE JU- 
DICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The 3 judges who serve the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri have a civil caseload which is 40 
percent above average. Civil cases filed have 
virtually doubled since 1948, a backlog of 
cases has developed and a time for reaching 
trial has lengthened, 

Private civil cases filed in 1948 numbered 
314 compared with 634 in 1957 and at the 
current rate private civil cases filed in 1958 
will reach 750. On a comparative basis the 
private civil caseload per judgeship for the 
district in 1957 was 211 as against 151 private 
civil cases filed per judgeship nationally. 
With a growth in population from 700,000 
in 1940 to 977,000 in 1955 and a projection 
of 1,450,000 in the Kansas City area by 1980, 
litigation may be expected to spiral upward. 

The median time interval from issue to 
trial for the western district of Missouri, 
which is the important period during which 
the court has control of the litigation, has 
increased in 4 years from 6.7 months to 
11.4 months, an indication of some con- 
gestion in the trial calendars. In contrast 
to the desirable interval of 6 months be- 
tween filing and trial for the average civil 
case as recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the interval 
in the western district of Missouri for reach- 
ing trial was 1344 months in 1957. 

To meet the growing volume of litigation 
and make it possible for the court to reduce 
present arrearages, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has recommended the 
creation of one additional district judgeship 
for the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri. Legislation 
(S. 420 and H. R. 3813) providing for addi- 
tional judgeships as recommended by the 
Judicial Conference is pending in subcom- 
mittees of the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees. 

THE CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL 

FEDERAL JUDGE IN 

The backlog of 1,701 civil cases pending on 
the docket of the third division of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 
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Alaska on March $1, 1958, was the largest 
docket facing any 1 judge in the Fed- 
eral system. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States in 1949, almost 9 years ago, 
recommended the creation of an additional 
judgeship in this division. Since then civil 
cases filed annually have more than doubled 
and the backlog has almost quadrupled. 

The Judicial Conference has also recom- 
mended that the judge assigned to the sec- 
ond division be assigned to the second and 
fourth divisions with a right to reside in 
either division. The purpose of this pro- 
posal is to permit more flexibility in the use 
of available judges throughout the Terri- 
tory. At the present time the civil case- 
load is unevenly distributed. In 1957 there 
were only 40 civil cases commenced in the 
second division compared with 1,232 in the 
third division and 449 in the fourth division. 
For 14 consecutive years the number of civil 
cases terminated in the fourth division has 
failed to keep pace with the number filed 
and on March 31, 1958, there were 693 civil 
cases pending in the fourth division. 

The Judicial Conference has also recom- 
mended (1) that the district judge who is 
senior in length of judicial service in the 
Territory be the Chief Judge of the District 
Court with power to designate and assign 
temporarily any district judge to hold ses- 
sions in a division other than that to which 
he has been assigned by the President, and 
(2) that the chief judge of the ninth cir- 
cuit be given power to assign a circuit or dis- 
trict judge of the ninth circuit, and the 
Chief Justice of the United States to assign 
any other circuit or district judge, with the 
consent of the judge assigned and of the 
chief judge of his circuit, to serve tempo- 
rarily as a judge for the Territory of Alaska 
whenever it is made to appear that such an 
assignment is necessary for the prompt dis- 
patch of business. These measures would 
provide neded flexibility in the administra- 
tion of the courts of the Territory of Alaska 
by establishing procedures whereby judge 
power may be made available where it is most 
essential. 

Because the district court in Alaska has lo- 
cal as well as Federal jurisdiction, the case- 
load is not comparable with that in the other 
Federal courts. However, the pressure on the 
dockets in the third and fourth divisions at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks is self-evident 
from the mounting caseload. The popula- 
tion of the Territory is rising at a rapid 
pace. In 1950 there was recorded a total 
population including the Armed Forces of 
129,000 and the estimate as of July 1, 1955, 
was 209,000, an increase of two-thirds in 5 
years. 


THe CRITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


There are 7 judgeships provided for the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California and the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States has recom- 
mended the creation of 1 additional judge- 
ship. In recent years the business of this 
district has been characterized by an extraor- 
dinary load of United States civil cases and 
more particularly of suits by aliens to estab- 
lish citizenship, land condemnation cases, 
and admiralty litigation. Court is held at 
San Francisco and Sacramento and the crim- 
inal caseload at Sacramento has been heavy. 
In the last 5 years 30 percent of all criminal 
cases in northern California were filed there. 

The district has a considerable backlog of 
land condemnation cases, many of which may 
require trials: On June 30, 1957, there were 
274 land condemnation cases pending, 210 of 
which were more than 2 years old. New proj- 
ects about to be undertaken in the area in- 
clude the Monticello Dam and the Putah 
South Line Canal on the Trinity River re- 
quiring the acquisition of 10,000 to 12,000 
acres; the Hunter's Point drydock involving 
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105 acres with 500 parcels and 120 owners; 
and several projects for the Air Force at 
Travis, McClellan, and Moffatt Fields. 

‘Trial work in the district is rather strenu- 
ous. During the 5-year period from 1952 to 
1956 an average of 10 cases a year required 
10 trial days or more, and the average number 
of trial days spent in these 10 cases each year 
was 183. As of June 30, 1957, there were 22 
private antitrust suits pending in the dis- 
trict and 22 patent suits, many of which 
may be time consuming. 

The population increase of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and indeed that of the entire 
northern section of California is phenom- 
enal. Forecasts indicate that the number of 
residents in 1960 will be twice the number 
in 1940 with the greatest increase occurring 
in the counties adjacent to the San Francisco 
and Sacramento metropolitan areas. Busi- 
ness activity is at an alltime high and is 
expected to continue to increase at a rapid 
pace. At the present time there is a back- 
log of over 1,700 civil cases pending in the 
district and the median time from the date 
of filing to disposition for civil cases tried 
in 1957 was 17.5 months, The important in- 
terval from filing to trial was 12.5 months 
compared to the desirable interval recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States of 6 months. 


THe JupicraL BUSINESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLORADO 


The State of Colorado has two district 
judgeships. A third judgeship was first rec- 
ommended by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in March 1955 and the 
recommendation has been renewed at each 
succeeding session. Before World War II 
Colorado had an average caseload for its 
single judge and cases were disposed of 
promptly. However, following that war 
there was a large increase in both the civil 
and criminal business and by 1951 the num- 
ber of civil cases filed annually had almost 
doubled and the number of criminal cases 
more than doubled. 

From a district with current dockets, the 
median time from filing to disposition had 
increased to 17 months. From that time on 
there was a continual flow of visiting judges 
in the district from other parts of the cir- 
cuit, but in spite of that fact, delays in- 
creased. Another judgeship was created in 
1954, but the dockets remained in an un- 
satisfactory condition and the judicial 
council of the circuit has continued to rec- 
ommend the addition of a third judge. 
Criminal cases in the district are taking 
more time and in 1957 there were 60 crim- 
inal trials, or an average of 30 per judge, 
compared with the national average of 13 
per judge. In the same year the median 
time from filing to disposition of civil cases 
tried was 21 months compared with the na- 
tional median of 14, and the period from 
issue to trial was 11 months compared with 
the national average of 9. From filing to 
trial the median was 20 months in contrast 
to the Judicial Conference recommendation 
that the normal case should be reached for 
trial within 6 months after filing. Civil 
cases filed in the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year 1958 were 23 percent more than 
in the same period of the previous year. 

The reasons for the increase in the judi- 
cial business in recent years lie in the great 
expansion which has taken place in popu- 
lation and business in the State and partic- 
ularly in the Denver metropolitan area. 
The Martin guided-missile plant on the 
outskirts of the city has or will have 5,000 
employees. There are other important de- 
fense plants in the area and the Air Force 
Academy outside of Colorado Springs is 
bringing more people and more business to 
that area. A population Increase of 40 per- 
cent for the State by 1975 is prophesied. 
Chief Judge Knous plans to haye some court 
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sessions outside of Denver if a third judge- 
ship is created. 


THE ORITICAL NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL JUDGE IN KANSAS 

The civil caseload for the two judgeships 
authorized for the district of Kansas is 50 
percent greater than the national average. 
The figures for 1957 are 364 civil cases per 
judge in Kansas compared with a national 
Average of 236. A large population rise, an 
increase in habeas corpus cases from the 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, large-scale con- 
demnation projects of the Government, and 
an upward spiral in the filing of private civil 
cases has produced this large caseload. 

During the war years, an average of less 
than 100 private civil cases were filed each 
year in the district; from 1946 to 1948 less 
than 200 were filed; from 1949 to 1952, less 
than 300; and in the period from 1954 to 
1957 the number filed each year has ranged 
from 300 to 400. These cases are the most 
time-consuming part of the caseload. 

From 1949 to 1957 the median time for 
disposing of civil cases by trial increased 
from 6 months to 134% months, an indica- 
tion of increased congestion. The vital in- 
terval from filing to trial for the district in 
1957 was almost 12 months in contrast to 
the desirable standard of 6 months recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. The Conference has recom- 
mended the creation of an additional judge- 
ship for Kansas. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrno], the able rank- 
ing member of the Judiciary Committee, 
for bringing the question of additional 
judgeships to the Members of the House. 
I appreciate especially his comment con- 
cerning the situation, and the need for 
an additional judge for the State of 
Kansas. 

This is a matter about which I have 
been concerned over a considerable 
period of time. I have been concerned, 
not only as a member of the Kansas bar, 
but also as a citizen of our great State. 
I have had bills pending before Congress 
providing for an additional judgeship 
during the past 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, prior to 1945, the State 
of Kansas had only one Federal judge. 
In 1945, the temporary authorization of 
an additional judge was approved. 
Then, in 1949, the additional judgeship 
was made permanent. The judges then 
were Hon. Arthur J. Mellott and Hon. 
Delmas C. Hill, both judges capable, 
conscientious, and hard working. Judge 
Mellott is now deceased. I do not be- 
lieve you will find judges more sincere 
than these two gentlemen. 

Four years ago the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, after careful con- 
sideration, recommended a third judge- 
ship for Kansas. It has continued to 
reaffirm that recommendation since that 
time. 

Since 1951, civil cases filed in the dis- 
trict courts of Kansas have almost 
tripled in number. During the last year, 
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more than 800 civil cases were filed in 
the district courts of Kansas as against 
573 10 years ago. In 1956 the median 
time interval from filing to disposition 
of civil cases terminated by trial in the 
district court was almost 14 months. It 
is more now. The period from the issue 
to trial was 11 months compared with 
the national average of 10 months. 
Cases cannot now be tried, even with 
considerable help from visiting judges, 
with the promptness that is desirable. I 
should add that the average time for 
trial would be much greater except for 
the assistance of visiting judges. During 
the fiscal year 1956, six different judges 
were called into our State to relieve the 
overcrowded judicial docket. This is 
partly caused by reason of the illness of 
one of our judges who has since passed 
away. 

The civil caseload of 400 cases per 
judge in this district in 1956 is the fourth 
largest of 86 districts throughout the 
Nation and it compares with the national 
average of 225 such cases. It should also 
be observed that, in addition thereto, the 
load of criminal cases is higher than the 
average across the country. 

Diversity of citizenship cases and ha- 
beas corpus proceedings commenced by 
petitioners in the Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary are important factors in the busi- 
ness of the district. These habeas cor- 
pus matters on the average do not 
require much time for hearings but often 
the decision of the constitutional ques- 
tions involved and the writing of opin- 
ions are burdensome. On the other 
hand the diversity cases weigh heavily 
upon the time of the judge because a 
considerable proportion of these cases 
reach trial. During the fiscal year 1956 
the number of diversity of citizenship 
cases commenced per judge in Kansas 
was 152 or two-thirds greater than the 
national average of 90 such cases per 
judge. There were 72 personal injury 
motor vehicle cases filed per judge in the 
district in 1956 compared with the na- 
tional average of 33. Many of these 
cases require a jury trial and later a 
considerable amount of court time. 
Fifty-nine per judge were pending on 
June 30, 1956, compared with the na- 
tional average of 34. Two private anti- 
trust cases are pending in Wichita. 

With reference to land condemnation 
cases, at the end of the fiscal year there 
were 66 cases pending including 247 
tracts. The United States attorney, 
Hon. William C. Farmer, reports that 
there are presently several major flood- 
control projects getting started in the 
State which will involve condemnation 
proceedings, requiring a large amount of 
time to handle. These include the Tut- 
tle Creek project involving some 1,800 
tracts and the Toronto Dam and Reser- 
voir project involving 325 tracts and 2 
small towns. The Lovewell Dam project 
already has required 65 days of trial 
time and there are still 25 more farms to 
condemn. The Courtland Canal and 
Miller Canal projects involve another 
100 tracts. The Forbes Air Force Base 
at Topeka, the Smoky Hill Air Force 
Base at Salina, and the McConnell Air 
Force Base at Wichita require additional 
lands from time to time and some trials 
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will be necessary in condemnation pro- 
ceedings of the Atchison Storage Caves 
at Atchison, Kans., which will eventually 
be a million-dollar project. 

It should be further observed that in 
other States with population similar to 
Kansas they have 3 and 4 judges while 
Kansas has 2. For example, Washing- 
ton, with a population slightly higher 
than Kansas, has 4 judges; Oklahoma, 
with a population of a little less than 
our State, has 5 judges; Oregon, Arkan- 
sas, West Virginia, with less population 
than Kansas, have 3 judges. 

If it were not for the utilization of 
the visiting judges, the caseload in 
Kansas would be terrific. 

I should add that the Honorable Del- 
mas C. Hill, present district judge, is 
really overworked in his effort to dispose 
of cases presently on the docket and 
awaiting trial. The second judge, A. J. 
Mellott, who recently passed away, had 
a distinguished record, and really had 
been overworked in his attempt to carry 
on the duties of his office. 

It is extremely important to the people 
of Kansas that we have an additional 
district judge. I have a bill, H. R. 4303, 
presently pending before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. I hope, in view of 
all the facts, and considering this judge- 
ship has had the recommendation of 
Judicial Conference for a period of 4 
years, that the committee will see fit to 
recommend my bill for approval. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. KEATING], has 
obtained this special order to address 
the House on legislation now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee for the 
creation of new Federal judgeships. 

I have, myself, introduced legislation 
for the creation of 2 new judgeships 
in the State of Connecticut, where the 
need has been outlined most vividly by 
testimony before the committee by the 
Honorable J. Joseph Smith, a judge for 
the Federal court for that district, as 
well as evidence in the record introduced 
by the Judicial Council of the Second 
Circuit which has recommended 2 addi- 
tional judges for the district. 

In my comments I will introduce fig- 
ures and statistics showing the increase 
of civil cases in the Connecticut Federal 
courts for the last 10 years, and I think 
they will demonstrate quite forcefully 
the need for additional judges in that 
State. 

A second judgeship was added for the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut in 1927 and there 
has been no addition to the judicial force 
since that time. At a special session of 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States held in March 1955 an additional 
judgeship was recommended for this dis- 
trict and at a regular meeting of the 
Conference held in September 1956 a 
recommendation was made for two addi- 
tional judgeships for the State. The 
Judicial Council of the Second Circuit 
has likewise recommended two addi- 
tional judgeships for the district. Court 
is held regularly in Hartford and New 
Haven, and the bar association in Bridge- 
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port has asked that court be held there, 
a recommendation endorsed by the Sec- 
ond Circuit Judicial Council. 

The number of civil cases commenced 
in the district in the last 5 years has in- 
creased greatly and for the 5-year period 
was almost twice what it was in the pre- 
vious 5 years. Civil cases filed in the 
fiscal year 1956 were 120 percent greater 
than in 1941. The total civil cases and 
the private civil cases commenced, ter- 
minated, and pending at the end of each 
year for the last 10 years are shown in 
the following table: 


‘Total civil cases 


Fiscal year 

Com- Termi- Pending 
menced nated June 30 

332 270 305 

267 294 278 

337 324 291 

378 373 296 

371 312 355 

563 432 486 

622 473 635 

499 413 721 

638 510 S49 

643 579 913 

Private civil cases 
Fiscal year 

Com- Termi- Pending 
menced nated June 30 

121 97 122 

100 99 123 

135 117 14k 

138 140 139 

192 146 185 

255 174 266 

349 257 358 

402 287 473 

404 331 546 

365 305 606 


The private civil cases commenced in 
the last 5 years are 244 times the number 
commenced in the previous half decade 
and the number filed in 1956 was 6 times 
the 1941 filings. This is of great impor- 
tance in the assessment of the caseload, 
because private cases take, on the aver- 
age, 3 times as much time of the judge as 
Government cases. The result of the in- 
crease has been a continuing rise in the 
number of pending private civil cases 
from 122 on June 30, 1947, to 606 on June 
30, 1956, a fivefold increase. The num- 
ber of total civil cases pending on June 
30, 1956, 913, was 3 times the 305 cases 
pending 9 years previously. 

The reason for the large increase in 
judicial business may be traced in part 
to the geographic location of the district, 
The State is a conduit for the flow of 
business and traffic between the large 
metropolitan and resort areas of New 
England and the large cities and farms 
which lie to the south. This brings to the 
district a continual stream of vehicular 
traffic and with it the personal-injury 
suits which grow out of automobile and 
truck accidents. The current volume of 
these cases per judge is more than twice 
the national average, 74 compared with 
a national average of 33 per judgeship 
in 1956. There is now one large modern 
highway which extends across the State 
from the New York border to the upper 
northeast corner and another toll super- 
highway is under construction which will 
link the cities along the coast from New 
York to Rhode Island. 


June 30 


Connecticut is the most highly indus- 
trialized State in the Nation and cur- 
rently the various businesses in the State 
hold 10 percent of the dollar value of all 
defense contracts. Litigation concern- 
ing many of these contracts is now pend- 
ing and more may be expected. Indus- 
try and particularly the aircraft indus- 
try is expanding rapidly. 

In 1950 the population of Connecticut 
was just a little more than 2 million and 
the estimate as of July 1, 1956, was 
2,232,000, an increase of 11 percent in 6 
years. These increases both in business 
and in population have raised the gen- 
eral level of activity in the district court. 
In the future special problems face the 
court. Due to the congestion resulting 
from the constant increase in pending 
cases, the chief judge has referred a 
number of land-condemnation cases in 
connection with defense installations to 
commissioners. The tragic floods in the 
Connecticut valleys, an aftermath of a 
hurricane, have given rise to new flood- 
control projects which promise more 
land-condemnation work in the court. 
Last year a Smith Act case involving 
7 alleged Communist defendants was 
tried at length and 1 defendant was 
granted a new trial. That retrial is ex- 
pected to consume 3 months of trial time. 

That the dockets are now congested is 
evident from the time intervals for the 
trial and disposition of cases terminated 
after trial. In 1956 the median time in- 
terval from filing to disposition was 24.4 
months, up about 6 months from the 
previous year, and the interval from issue 
to trial was 15.3 months, up 3 months in 
1 year. Four years ago the interval from 
filing to disposition in the district was 
less than 8 months and from issue to 
trial 544 months. This is shown in the 
following table: 


Median interval in months for civil cases 
terminated after trial 


Filing to disposition 


Issue to trial 


Fiseal year 
Connect | National | Connect- | National 
median icut edian 


5. 
6. 
7. 
2, 
5, 


ed 
coon 


Since his appointment to the bench in 
April 1954, Judge Anderson has been 
engaged almost constantly in the trial 
of protracted civil and criminal cases. 
A Smith Act criminal trial lasting sev- 
eral months had no sooner been com- 
pleted when he became involved in the 
trial of a long suit involving the instal- 
lation of a sewer system in a local mu- 
nicipality. There are now pending in 
the district a number of such compli- 
cated actions which are likely to be tried. 
There is a patent suit involving the Wasp 
airplane engine by the Fairchild Co. 
against United Aircraft in which 244 
drawers of depositions have already been 
filed. A stockholder’s action in which 
260 plaintiffs allege fraud in the sale of 
stock may require an extended time for 
the proof of damages if fraud is estab- 
lished. Another stockholders’ action al- 
leging misappropriation of corporate as- 
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sets required 4 weeks for trial and the 
court of appeals has ordered a new trial. 
Pending tax refund suits against the 
Government are numerous, 14 per judge 
compared with an average of 8 nation- 
ally on June 30, 1956. 

These cases are time consuming and 
will require the attention of one of the 
judges for many months, But numeri- 
cally the backlog consists mostly of the 
diversity personal injury negligence 
cases. On June 30, 1956, these pending 
suits, 355 in number, constituted almost 
40 percent of the pending caseload. Jury 
trials are usually demanded in these 
negligence cases and a larger than aver- 
age percentage of them reach the trial 
stage. Of these negligence cases, auto- 
mobile personal injury suits numbered 
117 per judge which is almost 344 times 
the average per judgeship nationally. 

In the fiscal year 1956 there were 
$22 civil cases commenced for each judge 
in Connecticut compared with the na- 
tional average of 225 and 183 private 
civil cases per judge compared to 135 
nationally. On the basis of the civil 
cases filed during 1956, the addition of 
just a single judge would reduce the 
caseload to approximately the national 
average and the addition of two judges, 
as recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, would pro- 
vide both the extrajudicial staff essen- 
tial for the reduction of the currently 
large accumulation of complex litigation 
and the judicial personnel which pru- 
dent foresight in judicial administration 
demands in view of the rising trend of 
those factors above mentioned, which 
tend to increase litigation in the district 
courts. 

Conference recommendations are de- 
signed to bring civil dockets to a point 
where cases can be tried within 6 months 
of filing. This situation was approxi- 
mated in this district in 1949 when the 
median from filing to dispositon was 9.6 
months and from issue to trial, 5.5 
months. But compare the cases filed, 
terminated, and pending in that year 
with similar figures in 1956: 


Total civil cases 


Fiscal year 
Com- Pending 
menced June 30 
SGD a Sb EENEN 337 391 
RER D NEEN 643 913 


Fiscal year 


Com- Termi- Pending 

menced nated June 30 
1040... cnnnhenenaiia! 135 117 141 
Ii. capna 365 309 606 


Private cases are the most important 
and the number of these pending is now 
over four times what it was in 1949. 
While terminations have also increased 
greatly, the pending caseload has 
mounted so rapidly that it will take time, 
even with two additional judges, to bring 
the dockets to a current basis. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House again, he 
having done so on many other occasions 
and having done so in our Judiciary 
Committee on many occasions, 

I think that the need for additional 
judges is evident, and I congratulate the 
gentleman for his efforts in this field. I 
am glad to join with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to concur fully in 
the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league from New York. I have worked 
with him for many months in the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary of the House and 
know of his devotion to this project that 
would relieve the logjam that exists 
today in the Federal courts of this Na- 
tion. Indeed, I have introduced a bill— 
H. R. 3609—which would add one addi- 
tional Federal judge to the southern dis- 
trict of Florida—one of the States most 
concerned with the high tide of Federal 
cases brought about by increased popu- 
lation and the complex legal problems 
of a growing area. 

At this time may I say that it has been 
the opinion of the minority members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
that purely through apparent political 
considerations has this bill been held up 
in the Judiciary Committee. I regret 
the need to mention this matter but it 
has been of great concern to this mi- 
nority member of the committee. The 
fact that the Senate last year saw fit to 
approve an omnibus bill providing to 
some extent for additional judges needed 
throughout the country and that the 
House committee did not see fit to report 
out a bill or even, upon lack of a call 
by the chairman, consider such a meas- 
ure is evidence of the complete disre- 
gard of the needs of the country shown 
by those who have purely political mo- 
tives ın mind. 

There is ample evidence that many 
districts of the country are in dire need 
of additional judges to serve overloaded 
districts. 

The Department of Justice has made 
available many reports to the Congress 
that have indicated this need. 

The American Bar Association through 
its many quasi-official bodies in coopera- 
tion with the judiciary of the Nation has 
repeatedly recommended these addi- 
tions, 
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The situation of many areas has been 
graphically presented to the floor of the 
House by my distinguished colleague as 
well as other members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and by any individual 
Members who are greatly concerned with 
the problems that faces their Congres- 
sional Districts. 

I would like to take the opoprtunity 
at this time to cite just a few of the 
facts at hand relevant to the southern 
district of Florida, one of the Nation’s 
most striking examples of an overloaded 
court, to emphasize the dire need of im- 
mediate action by this Congress and to 
show the increasing growth over the 
years in this district. 

THE JUDICIAL CASELOAD OF THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF FLORIDA 
The southern district of Florida en- 

compasses a large geographical area 
which extends down the entire Florida 
Peninsula and Keys from Jacksonville 
in the north to Key West in the south. 
There are 10 places of holding court, 
Fernandina, Fort Myers, Fort Pierce, 
Jacksonville, Key West, Miami, Ocala, 
Orlando, Tampa, and West Palm Beach. 
The principal places of holding court are 
Jacksonville, Miami, and Tampa. The 
statute provides for four judges in this 
district and a roving judge who is to. 
serve the entire State. But due to the 
currency of the dockets in the northern 
district the roving judge spends almost 
al of his time in the southern district, 
so that for the purposes of this memo- 
randum the southern district is consid- 
ered as having five judges. 

The civil caseload per judgeship in the 
district is heavy and has been so for the 
last 6 years. An increase in the number 
of judges from four to five in 1954 was 
accompanied by an increase of 219 civil 
cases with the result that the workload 
for each judge was not materially re- 
duced. In the fiscal year 1956 there were 
271 civil cases commenced per judge and 
even the addition of a sixth judge would 
have failed by 1 case to reduce this figure 
to the national average of 225 cases. The 
private civil caseload in 1956 was 172 per 
judge which is more than 27 percent 
above the average of 135 such cases na- 
tionally in that year. The following 
table shows the large caseload in the dis- 
trict in the last 5 years compared with 
the national average. 


Cases commenced in the southern district of Florida 


Total civil cases 


Fiscal year 


Florida, 
southern 


National 
average 


Private civil cases Criminal cases ? 


Floridaj 
southern 


National 
average 


National 
average 


Florida, 
southern 


1 Immigration cases excluded, 


In addition to this large civil caseload 
the judges in this district handle a crim- 
inal docket which is one-third greater 
than the average eliminating the illegal 
immigration proceedings. Moreover, the 
criminal dockets have not been in the 


best condition although there has been 
considerable improvement in the last 
year when the 474 cases pending on June 
30, 1955, were reduced to 267 on June 30, 
1956, including 56 cases which could not 
be tried because of fugitive defendants. 
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- The condition of the civil dockets in 
the district is indicated by the time in- 
tervals for getting to trial and disposing 
of cases. In 1952 the interval from filing 
to disposition was 11.9 months and in 
1956 it was 17.8 months. For the period 
from issue to trial the increase has been 
from 7.3 months to 14.4 months. In the 
las 5 years pending private civil cases 
have increased from 672 to 895. The 
court has fallen behind and with a case- 
load of both civil and criminal cases con- 
siderably above the average additional 
judgepower is needed. There are cur- 
rently a number of older cases pending 
in the district as shown in the following 
table: 

Age of civil cases pending in the southern 
district of Florida on June 30, 1956 


Less than 6 months_.-.-........---.. 459 
6 months to 1 year.---...----~----.. 310 
2 year to 2 years_..._..._...--....--. 263 


a veers, $09 yeats_____ =. 


3 years to 4 years__._.._-----------. 56 
4 years and over_..--...-...--.----.. 59 
Total civil cases pending---... 1, 254 


The greatest increase in business in 
the district has occurred at the Miami 
office. Of the 1,355 civil actions com- 
menced in the district last year 819 were 
filed in Miami and on June 30, 1956, of 
the 1,254 civil cases pending, 665 were 
on the dockets of this office. Two of the 
five judges in the district are resident 
here, and one lives at Fort Myers, one 
at Tampa and one in Jacksonville. Ad- 
ditional assistance is needed primarily in 
Miami. 

Southern Florida is an immense vaca- 
tion land drawing many persons from 
all parts of the United States, many of 
whom are choosing to remain on a per- 
manent basis. The present workload of 
the Federal courts is heavy and the 
backlog excessive. Besides the litiga- 
tion that falls in the wake of interstate 
travel, the Federal court in this district 
must deal with international travelers, 
maritime matters and a large volume of 
criminal proceedings. Continued growth 
of this region and increased pressures 
on the docket are constantly being felt. 
The population of the State in 1950 of 
2,171,000 increased to an estimated 
3,770,000 on July 1, 1956. This is an 
increase of almost 75 percent in 6 years 
and the outlook according to the pro- 
jection of the Bureau of the Census is for 
a population of more than 6,400,000 by 
1975. 

At the September 1956 meeting the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
recommended an additional judgeship 
for the Southern District of Florida. 
Complete statistical information con- 
cerning the judicial business of the dis- 
trict for the last 16 fiscal years is 
attached. 

The authenticity of these figures is at- 
tested by the Honorable Joseph F. Spa- 
niol, Jr., attorney, Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. 

A further indication, and as up to 
date as possible, is the last report of the 
southern district of Florida which 
Shows the amazing growth in this area. 
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Civil cases commenced and terminated 
at end of March 4, 1958: 

Total civil cases: commenced, 1,265; 
terminated, 1,069; pending, 1,419. 

Private civil cases: commenced, 779; 
terminated, 682; pending, 932. 

United States civil and criminal cases 
commenced and terminated as of March 
4, 1958: 

United States civil: commenced, 486; 
terminated, 387; pending 559. 

United States criminal cases: com- 
menced, 979; terminated, 696; pending, 
717. 

I am sure that these figures speak for 
themselves. Florida, as perhaps no 
other section of the country, is suffering 
from our inaction. I shall appear be- 
fore the subcommittee in its hearings 
on the Federal judgeship bills and ac- 
tively support my bill and call for 
prompt action. I fully intend to make 
every effort to see that a feasible and 
useful omnibus judgeship bill is passed 
by the full committee of the House of 
which I am a member. It shall then be 
my purpose to fully acquaint the Mem- 
bers of the House with the absolute need 
of action on a purely nonpartisan and 
unbiased program to relieve the conges- 
tion of the Federal courts today—and to 
provide the means for prompt ad- 
ministration of justice and the right to 
a speedy trial that is guaranteed in our 
Constitution. 

I regret that it has become incumbent 
upon the ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
to take this means to bring such an im- 
portant matter to the attention of the 
people and the Members of the House. 
I most sincerely hope that as a result of 
the remarks made here today immediate 
action will be obtained by the Committee 
on the Judiciary and in short order by 
the House itself. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy indeed that the distinguished 
ranking member of the great Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keattnc] has ob- 
tained this time to address the House 
relative to the pending judgeships bills. 

It is apparent that there is an impera- 
tive need for the additional judges in 
those judicial districts for which recom- 
mendation has been made by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. 

On January 10 last year I introduced 
H. R. 2556, the purpose of which was to 
provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the middle dis- 
trict of Tennessee. No action has been 
taken on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in my State of Tennessee 
there have been established 3 United 
States district courts with 2 judges in 
the eastern district and 1 each in the 
middle and western districts. The 
middle district court of Tennessee sits in 
Nashville, the city that I have the honor 
to represent in the Congress. In 1954, 
we had an additional judge in the 
middle district but this judgeship was 
temporary, and expired with the death 
of the permanent judge, the late Judge 
Davies, who died in January 1957. 
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Since that time the situation has 
worsened in the middle district. because 
of the increase in litigation filed in this 
court. The middle Tennessee district 
judge holds court in Nashville, Columbia, 
and Cookeville, Tenn. 

Civil cases filed in the State in the last 
6 years have averaged 1096 per year or 
about one-third more than the 803 cases 
per year in the previous half decade. 
More important from the standpoint of 
judicial administration, is the 55 percent 
increase in private civil cases during the 
same periods from an average of 378 pri- 
vate civil cases per year from 1947 
through 1951, to 612 per year from 1952 
through 1957. While United States civil 
cases in Tennessee have declined some- 
what, the judicial workload has been 
greatly increased by reason of private 
cases, which, according to studies made 
by the Administrative Office of the 
United States courts, require on the 
average threefold the amount of judicial 
time per case for disposition required by 
the civil cases to which the United States 
is a party. 

Mr. Speaker, while the middle district 
of Tennessee has the least number of civil 
cases, the case load of private cases has 
increased greatly in the last 3 years 
from 61 in 1953 to 123 in 1957. This 
District also has the largest number of 
land condemnation cases which are in- 
adequately reflected in the statistics be- 
cause one such case often includes many 
separate tracts. As a matter of fact, 
while there is a single case reflected in 
the statistics in a land condemnation 
matter, yet there may be 50 defendants 
in an omnibus bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the civil case load in my 
district in 1957 was 253 cases per judge 
compared with the national average of 
236. There are now pending many land 
acquisition projects, in which a great deal 
of work remains to be done. Then, too, 
the middle district receives most of the 
income-tax refund suits filed in the State 
due to the fact that the office of Director 
of Internal Revenue is located at Nash- 
ville. At this time all of the work de- 
volves upon a single judge, and about a 
year ago Judge Miller of the middle dis- 
trict was hospitalized with a heart condi- 
tion from which he has made a splendid 
recovery. However, to relieve him from 
the increasing burden of new civil legis- 
lation and to assist him in clearing away 
the back load of civil cases, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States has rec- 
ommended the creation of an additional 
judgeship for the district with the pro- 
viso that the first vacancy occurring 
thereafter should not be filled. It is my 
considered opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
this district should have an additional 
permanent judge, but I am hopeful that 
some relief may be given Judge Miller 
during this session of the Congress. 

While our judges in Tennessee have 
been able to dispose of most cases within 
a reasonable time, there has been some 
delay in the Middle District several years 
ago occasioned by the ill health of the 
late Judge Davies, but the condition of 
the dockets improved immeasurably dur- 
ing the period in which the temporary 
position was provided. However, some 
older cases still remain there. 
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Mr. Speaker, if I may, at the hazard 
of boring the House with statistics, refer 
to the total number of civil cases in the 
middle district of Tennessee for 1957 
compared with the national average. 
There were 253 cases commenced in this 
district while the national average per 
judge was 236. In criminal cases in the 
middle district there were 220 cases 
commenced in 1957 as compared with 
105 for the national average per judge. 
Again, in United States cases com- 
menced in the middle district of Ten- 
nessee for the fiscal year 1957 there were 
130 cases while in the 86 districts over 
the Nation there was an average of 85 
cases commenced per judgeship. 

Mr. Speaker, statistics compiled by the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts for the years 1956 and 1957 show 
that the civil and criminal trials com- 
menced per judgeship over the Nation 
were much higher in the middle district 
of Tennessee than they were for the na- 
tional average. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Speaker, civil cases pending per judge- 
ship on June 30, 1957 for the middle dis- 
trict of Tennessee were 383 against the 
national average of 243 of which this 
number of 383 the United States was a 
party in 213 while the national average 
per judgeship of United States cases at 
the same time was 69. In fact, by rea- 
son of the untimely death of Judge 
Davies, the age of civil cases pending in 
the middle district of Tennessee exceeds 
that of most of the other districts of the 
Nation. As a matter of fact, there are 
28 cases pending 5 years and over; 23 
cases 4 to 5 years old and 36 cases 3 to 4 
years old. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, from these sta- 
tistics prepared by the administrative 
Office of the United States courts, it ap- 
pears rather conclusively that the pub- 
lic judicial business in the middle district 
of Tennessee is suffering as a result of 
a crowded docket that will become pro- 
gressively worse as time passes on. Iam 
extremely hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that 
this great Committee on the Judiciary 
will, at a very early date, recommend the 
passage of H. R. 2556. 

I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] for bringing this situation to 
the attention of the House and for 
yielding to me this time to present the 
claims of the district that I am honored 
to represent. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with my other colleagues in 
commending the gentleman from New 
York on bringing this matter before the 
House this afternoon. 

The gentleman will recall a colloquy 
earlier this afternoon on another bill 
which certainly was germane to the dis- 
cussion right now. 

Out of the work of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee we have come up with a number 
of options, either one of which suit the 
people of Kansas; under any of them 
we could get along very nicely. There 
is the bill S. 264 which has already 
passed the Senate, Mr. Speaker. That 
would be most acceptable even though 
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it is sponsored by Members of the other 
body. Then there is the omnibus bill 
that has been referred to, H. R. 3813, as 
well as a bill I introduced, which would 
do the same thing, H. R. 4181. Any of 
these bills will be most acceptable to 
the people of my State. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
on bringing this matter to our attention 
and thank him for yielding. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the 85th Congress I introduced H. R. 
1941 to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the 
northern and southern districts of Iowa. 

There are several important consid- 
erations which prompted me to intro- 
duce this legislation, and I would like to 
bring them to the attention of the 
House. The northern and southern dis- 
tricts of Iowa were created by the act of 
1882 and, since that time, there has been 
no change in the number of judgeships. 
The act of 1928 did provide for appoint- 
ment of one additional judgeship for the 
southern district with the proviso that 
the first vacancy occurring in the exist- 
ing judgeship should not be filled. This 
temporary judgeship expired in 1931. 

There is no large backlog of pending 
civil cases in either district. This, how- 
ever, is due largely to the diligence and 
efficiency of the present judges, who are 
extraordinarily capable. Nevertheless, 
it should be pointed out that in the past 
several years the caseload in the South- 
ern District has exceeded the national 
average considerably. Although statis- 
tics do not show an exceptionally heavy 
load measured by mere numbers of 
cases, it is generally recognized by those 
acquainted with the situation that the 
two judges are overburdened and in need 
of relief and assistance. One factor 
which contributes to the difficulty of the 
situation is the number of places in 
which, pursuant to statute, they hold 
court and the large amount of travel 
involved. In each district, terms of 
court are held in six different cities. In 
the northern district, terms are held 
in Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Waterloo, 
Sioux City, Fort Dodge, and Mason City. 
In the southern district, court is held 
in Des Moines, Keokuk, Council Bluffs, 
Creston, Davenport, and Ottumwa. It is 
approximately 300 miles from Dubuque 
to Sioux City in the northern district 
and an equal distance from Davenport 
to Council Bluffs in the southern district, 

Each judge must make at least two 
trips through his district each year to 
handle the regular business, besides 
special trips to hold additional sessions 
when the work requires. This places a 
great strain upon the energies of the two 
judges. 

Another consideration of significance 
is the high population of the State of 
Iowa for only two Federal judges. Iam 
advised that the average population per 
district judgeship in the eighth circuit, 
which includes the districts of Iowa, is 
670,000. The population of the two dis- 
tricts of Iowa is 2,621,073, which means 
a population of more than 1,300,000 for 
each of the two Iowa judgeships. This, 
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you will note, is nearly twice the average 
population per district judgeship in the 
circuits. Iam further informed that the 
population of the two districts of Iowa is 
higher than the population of any judi- 
cial district in the United States with two 
judges. 

Another consideration which prompted 
me to introduce H. R. 1941 was a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Iowa State Bar Asso- 
ciation recognizing the fact that the 
amount of litigation is increasing rapidly 
and, as a result, serious strain is not only 
being placed upon the judges involved 
but also upon jurors, court reporters, liti- 
gants, attorneys, and other officers of the 
court. It is my understanding that re- 
cent judicial conferences of the United 
States have consistently recommended an 
additional judicial position for the State 
of Iowa to serve both districts. 

The Congress cannot continue to over- 
look the need for judicial relief in Iowa, 
and I strongly urge that immediate ac- 
tion be taken on this problem. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
be permitted to extend their remarks on 
the question of the need for additional 
judges. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from’ 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution and 
a bill dealing with the problem of con- 
flict of interest in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Identical measures have also been 
introduced in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, Sen- 
ator JAvits. It is my hope that hearings 
will be-promptly scheduled on these very 
important bills. 

The bill establishes a comprehensive 
code of ethics for Members of Congress 
and officers and employees of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Goy- 
ernment. The joint resolution estab- 
lishes a bipartisan Commission on Ethics 
in the Federal Government, the mem- 
bers of which are to be appointed by the 
President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of the 
Senate. This Commission would study 
existing conflict of interest laws and 
regulations and make recommendations 
to Congress and the President for their 
improvement and enforcement. 

The code of ethics which is proposed 
is patterned closely after the one enacted 
in New York State in 1954 during Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s administratiom. In es- 
sence it provides that no public official 
should have any interest, or engage in 
any activity, or incur any obligation 
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which will actually conflict with the im- 
partial discharge of his duties or give 
the appearance of such conflict. 

The proposed code of ethics is intended 
to be fully operative during the time the 
Commission is making its extensive study 
of the conflict of interest laws. The code 
will expressly prohibit many questionable 
activities. In addition, it will require 
public filing of the facts relating to any 
substantial financial interests in activi- 
ties regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It makes specific the point that 
public officials must not only maintain 
their integrity in fact, but must also not 
engage in any activity which could give 
rise to a reasonable assumption that any 
person unfairly enjoys special favors. 

Another feature of the bill authorizes 
the Attorney General to render advisory 
opinions and refer complaints to a 
Public Advisory Committee on Ethical 
Standards, which is to be established. 
The Attorney General may report his 
own findings and those of the Advisory 
Committee to the officer or agency havy- 
ing the power of removal or discipline 
over the official or employee involved in 
the complaint. He may also bring ac- 
tion in the Federal courts to recover any 
money or property obtained or expended 
in violation of conflict of interest re- 
strictions. 

The Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment established by the bill will be bi- 
partisan in character. It will be com- 
posed of 15 members appointed as fol- 
lows: Five by the President, three from 
the executive branch and two from pri- 
vate life: five by the President of the 
Senate, three from the Senate and two 
from private life; and five appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, three from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and two from private life. 
Out of each group of five appointed, no 
more than three may be of the same po- 
litical party. 

The Commission is empowered to hold 
hearings, appoint advisory committees 
and take such testimony—with power to 
subpena witnesses—as is required in un- 
dertaking a thorough study and inves- 
tigation of Federal ethical standards. 
At the end of 1 year, it is charged with 
recommending a comprehensive code of 
ethics bearing upon such questions as 
outside employment by Federal officials, 
disclosure of confidential information 
acquired in the course of official duties, 
use of their official position to secure un- 
warranted privileges or exemptions for 
themselves or others, actions which give 
reasonable cause for public suspicion of 
violation of public trust, and dealings in 
their official capacity with matters in 
which they have a substantial pecuniary 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer these two meas- 
ures convinced that they are necessary 
to eliminate the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which has long beclouded this vi- 
tal area of government operations. 


THE AGRICULTURE TRADE AND DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 

order of the House, the gentleman from 


Indiana [Mr. Bray] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, at midnight 
tonight the Agriculture Trade and De- 
velopment Assistance Act will expire. 
This is the legislation which was first 
passed in 1954, and is commonly called 
Public Law 480. This law is mainly re- 
sponsible for the disposal of our farm 
surpluses at home and abroad. This au- 
thority has been renewed each year, and 
expires at midnight tonight. I have no 
doubt that Congress will renew this au- 
thority in the near future, but certain 
damage to the fine purposes of this act 
will be sustained by allowing it to expire 
even temporarily. In fact, this law 
should have been renewed several months 
ago so that our country could have been 
making arrangements and contracts for 
the disposal of our agricultural surpluses. 
The other body has already passed Sen- 
ate bill 3420 which renews Public Law 
480 and it would be a very simple matter 
if the majority leadership would speed 
up its consideration by the House. 

Before proceeding further with refer- 
ence to the history, operation and im- 
portance of Public Law 480, I would like 
to briefly relate the legislative maneuy- 
ering which places us in this very em- 
barrassing situation today of allowing the 
authority under Public Law 480 to expire. 

Last Thursday, June 26, the Agricul- 
ture Committee brought before the House 
H. R. 12954, the omnibus agriculture bill 
of 1958. This measure included the re- 
newal of Public Law 480 and extending 
the authorization of the special school 
milk program extension, which provides 
milk for schools, hospitals, summer 
camps, and so forth. I am happy that 
under suspension of rules we did get this 
milk extension acted on before its expira- 
tion tonight. 

In addition, this omnibus bill included 
several new pieces of legislation, some of 
which are quite controversial. This 
measure proposed a new approach deal- 
ing with the farm problem on a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis. At this 
time I am not attempting to deal with 
the merits of these proposed changes. 
Mr. Speaker, I only want to impress on 
this body the importance of considering 
this new legislation on its merits and 
not attempting to tie it to the coattail 
of tried and tested legislation such as 
Public Law 480. The omnibus agricul- 
ture bill, as I stated earlier, came before 
the House last Thursday and the ma- 
jority of this body voted against the 
rule; that is, voted against even consid- 
ering this legislation. I voted for the 
rule, as I felt that we should consider 
farm legislation without further delay. 
I intended to assist later on the floor in 
removing any part of the bill which was 
unsound. However, since the rule failed, 
we had no opportunity to proceed fur- 
ther on the bill. Now it is of the utmost 
importance to get action on the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 as quickly as 
possible. 

Perhaps the greatest problem con- 
fronting our farmers during the last few 
years is our great surplus of farm prod- 
ucts, which in a sense hangs as a sword 
of Damocles over the agriculture econ- 
omy. ‘These surpluses are not personally 
the responsibility of the farmer; he is 
the one, however, who must personally 
suffer because of them. During World 
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War II and the Korean war our Gov- 
ernment practically demanded that the 
farmer bring new land into cultivation 
and greatly increase his agricultural pro- 
duction. The farmer responded and 
production was increased to a degree un- 
known in any other country. Upon the 
ceasing of hostilities the demand for 
agriculture products for export de- 
creased. Surpluses were bound to in- 
crease and they did. The farmer can- 
not prevent agriculture surpluses in the 
same manner as the manufacturer; for 
instance the automobile manufacturers 
can control surpluses by stopping pro- 
duction, While there are only four large 
manufacturers of automobiles in the 
United States there are millions of farm- 
ers and the problems of agreeing to con- 
trol prouction are naturally difficult 
ones. Also, the livestock cycle and the 
crop rotation cannot be turned off and on 
at will. 

While recognizing the problems that 
have developed as the result of these 
surpluses, I cannot help but be grateful 
that our problem of food is one of sur- 
pluses and not one of scarcity. There 
are countries that need American farm 
surpluses—some of them even face star- 
vation without them. There are many 
problems involved in getting these sur- 
pluses of agricultural products to those 
who need them. One of the greatest is 
the ability of these countries to pay for 
these products. We do not want to dam- 
age the market by giving what can be 
sold. We do not want to give food to 
people or countries who can afford to 
pay for it. Most of the countries need- 
ing American food can pay for it in their 
own currencies, but it is unfortunate that 
they do not have the American dollars 
with which to purchase these American 
surplus products, 

As I recall it was in 1953 when Con- 
gress placed section 550 in the Mutual 
Security Act authority for the United 
States to sell surplus farm products 
abroad in return for the currencies of the 
buyer country. This section of the Mu- 
tual Security Act did not dispose of the 
amount of surpluses expected of it. It 
appeared that one reason for its lack of 
accomplishments was the fact that the 
agriculture attachés, under the control 
of our Department of State, did not 
seem especially interested in selling agri- 
cultural products abroad. In 1954 the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] backed legislation to place our 
agriculture attachés under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture. Iam 
happy that I backed this change and 
spoke in favor of it on the floor of the 
House on July 2, 1954. I am also happy 
to say that it passed, and has been of 
great benefit in selling our American 
products abroad. Also in 1954 Congress 
passed the Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Assistance Act, Public Law 
480, which has been extended every year 
since; however, this authority will ex- 
pire at midnight tonight subject to Con- 
gress’ again renewing it. This measure 
is to facilitate the disposing of surplus 
American agriculture products at home 
and abroad. 

Title I of this measure authorizes the 
sale of agricultural commodities to 
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friendly countries. Commodities are sold 
by private United States exporters to 
foreign importers and buying organiza- 
tions who pay for these purchases with 
their own currency. 

Title II of this act authorizes the 
President to act quickly to donate com- 
modities abroad to meet emergency situ- 
ations such as those resulting from fam- 
ine, flood, and drought. 

Title INI authorizes the donation of 
surplus commodities for relief use at 
home and for similar use abroad through 
programs conducted by United States 
voluntary relief and charitable agencies, 
including such worthwhile charitable 
groups in America as CARE, CROP, 
American Baptist Relief, American 
Friends Service Committee, American 
Red Cross, Catholic Relief Services— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Church World Service, Congregational 
Christian Service Committee, Lutheran 
World Relief, and the Salvation Army. 

The first year of Public Law 480’s op- 
eration in 1954 authorized the sale for 
foreign currencies abroad in the amount 
of $700 million. The next year the 
amount was raised to $14 billion, in 1956 
$3 billion, and in 1957 to $4 billion; for 
this year it is proposed to raise the 
amount to $512 billion. As the result 
of this legislation, our Government’s 
investment in surpluses has decreased al- 
most $144 billion within the last 2 years. 
I do not claim perfection for this meas- 
ure, and I believe its administration 
could be improved, I believe at times 
we have not received as much for our 
surpluses as we should, but I do want 
to say that overall it stands as a fine, 
practical approach for the solving of our 
agriculture problems and at the same 
time to help mankind throughout the 
world. 

I am not saying that the American 
farmer does not want to make money. 
He does want to, and he must, to run his 
business and to be a part of the great 
American economy. But it is my belief 
that the farmers’ desire to produce food 
that is needed and consumed by our peo- 
ple and the hungry people of the world 
transcends the profit motive. We see 
many instances of American policies 
abroad being criticized by many coun- 
tries, but I have never heard of the effort 
of the American farmers and people to 
sell food to the hungry throughout the 
world criticized by the recipient people 
in general. 

I believe that the principles involved 
in Public Law 480 represent a corner- 
stone, not only to assist American agri- 
culture, but to make friends among the 
peoples of the world. The extension of 
authority under Public Law 480 is one 
manner in which we may help the peo- 
ples of the world without meddling in 
their internal affairs and arousing bit- 
terness. 

I believe that we are justified in ask- 
ing that the Agriculture Committee and 
the House leadership immediately bring 
before us legislation extending Public 
Law 480. I trust that the remaining 
parts of the agriculture bill will be 
brought to the House in ample time for 
careful consideration to be given to it. 

In the future I hope that important 
agricultural legislation which is noncon- 
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troversial will be brought before the 
House at an early date and not tied to 
other controversial legislation, causing 
both to be unduly delayed. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
ETHICS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 15 minutes; and the Chair notices 
that the gentleman has another order 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That will be 75 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Seventy-five minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to read into the Recor certain edi- 
torials. I hand them up to the Speaker. 
There has been considerable comment 
about this Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee and I think I should submit 
these to the Speaker before putting 
them in, to see if they are proper. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not go- 
ing to read those editorials. The Chair 
is not responsible for editorials. The 
gentleman can endorse them or not as 
he sees proper. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I believe, then, I will 
take them back. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
perfectly welcome to them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not want to vio- 
late the rules of the House. This edi- 
torial from the New York Times, of 
course, is not my opinion. I have an 
opinion, but will not now express it. 
This one, may I say to the Speaker and 
to the Members of the House who are 
here, comes from the Washington Post. 

It is titled “A Resort To Smear.” The 
Washington Post ought to know about 
smearing because they have been at it 
ever since I came here in 1935. They 
do a very effective job. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to include these editorials, 
and another one from the Washington 
Post, dated November 23, 1946, in which 
the Post apologized for a smear action 
that they started and kept going for 
something like 4 years. Without reading 
this, I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed at this place in my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
what is in the editorials. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will be glad to have 
the gentleman look at them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I am like the 
Speaker. The gentleman knows that 
under the rules he cannot do by in- 
direction what he could not do directly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know how 
that applies to me, because the responsi- 
bility not only rests upon me to a cer- 
tain extent, but ultimately, after the 
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ruling by the Speaker, and I have re- 
spect for the Speaker and his judgment. 
I do not know where we would get in 
any effort to keep committees in line. I 
remember not long ago the Speaker said 
that the Legislative Oversight Subcom- 
mittee could not go after members of 
the other body. I think that was right; 
we should not. But what are we to do 
if our committees run off at a tangent 
and do this, that, and something else that 
is in violation of our rules? How are we 
to keep them in order? I have in mind 
the action of a subcommittee of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was only trying 
to protect the gentleman from himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Me? Does the gen- 
tleman think I might inadvertently ex- 
press some opinion I would regret later 
on? That would not be the first time. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. No. There might 
be something in the editorials that vio- 
late the rules of the House and by in- 
serting them by unanimous consent and 
getting them into the Recor, the gen- 
tleman would be doing by indirection 
what he could not do directly in address- 
ing the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, well, I could, of 
course, read them now, but I do not wish 
to embarrass the Speaker at this time. 
I surely appreciate the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion and advice. I value it very 
highly. That is why I put it up to the 
Speaker instead of proceeding to read 
the editorials. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman knows the rules, and the gen- 
tleman’s own conscience and judgment 
will determine that in the first instance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I 
thought about Sherman Adams and the 
Speaker, but many do not agree with me 
about that. I thought it was their busi- 
ness and we should keep our noses out of 
it. But many seem to think criticism of 
Adams will be of political help. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was just dis- 
cussing editorials. A 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, having 
such a high regard and the greatest ad- 
miration for my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, I think, Mr. Speaker, I will at 
this time leave these editorials out. One 
is the New York Times of this morning. 
That might mean something, But this 
Post—I will not put them in, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
telman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
want to interfere with the gentleman’s 
remarks, but I would like to comment on 
the basic comments the gentleman has 
made, which is just how this House can 
work its will in regard to activities on 
the part of committees. I have tried two 
different methods whereby I might bring 
to the attention of the House certain 
alleged violations of the rules by one of 
the committees. I think it is a very 
important thing that this House be able 
to do something and take cognizance of 
the activities of its committees. As I 
understand, a committee is a creature of 
the House. 

Now, today the Speaker ruled, as far 
as the Speaker was concerned, as to 
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whether or not in his judgment a House 
subcommittee had violated a rule. But, 
the point is how is the House going to 
determine whether or not it feels that 
this particular subcommittee or any par- 
ticular committee or subcommittee has 
violated the rules of the House? Now, I 
introduced a resolution which I thought 
was a privileged resolution. I have in- 
troduced it as a regular resolution, and I 
presume it will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. There is a possibility, 
if that will not be pigeonholed and if 
the Rules Committee—if that is the com- 
mittee to which it is assigned—will im- 
mediately hold hearings—and I am go- 
ing to ask the chairman to do so—that 
the House might be able to finally come 
around to giving consideration to 
whether these charges that have been 
made throughout the country in regard 
to one of the committees or subcommit- 
tees of the House actually are well 
founded or not well founded. I think it 
is important that the House have some 
method, and I am not sure just what 
that method is; maybe the majority 
leadership is going to come forward with 
some suggestion as to how we can bring 
this onto the floor of the House. But, I 
certainly think the people of this coun- 
try are most anxious for this House to 
exercise discipline over itself if it seems 
justified. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, periodically the press on occasion 
has justly I think criticized House com- 
mittees rather severely because they 
have not treated witnesses with proper— 
what the press, at least, and I thought 
was proper—respect. 

The question raised by the gentleman 
from Missouri is one which it seems 
should be answered. Just what are we 
to do if and when a committee runs 
amuck? There has been a tendency in 
the last 5 or 6 years, maybe a little 
longer, for committee staff members to 
question witnesses, for some committee 
members, and I am sure it was inad- 
vertently done, with no intention to 
smear any one, in a way, a manner, 
which tended to defame, to ruin a wit- 
ness’ good character. But, the question 
of coming into a committee, we get a 
little excited, perhaps, and the ques- 
tions keep getting more personal, with 
the net result that time and again 
committees—I cannot refer to the com- 
mittees of the other body, but commit- 
tees of this body—have been doing 
things which the House found it neces- 
sary to attempt to end when it wrote the 
rule referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Curtis]. 

How far are we to permit committee 
members or staff members to go ahead 
and ask questions without any substan- 
tiating evidence, questions which reflect 
upon the integrity or the patriotism or 
the sincerity or the legislative capacity 
of the members or the witnesses? How 
far are we to go? Does it all rest with 
the chairman? We but bring discredit 
upon the Congress itself. 

This morning a reporter or two called 
me and said, “What do you think about 
the necessity for a code of ethics?” 
Well, I think that if presumably a Mem- 
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ber of the House has common sense, if 
he has a fair sense of sportsmanship, he 
should not need any code of ethics. His 
own conscience, his own sense of what is 
right should guide him. But, whether 
it is going to be left there, I do not know. 
And, I do not want to criticize any com- 
mittee, but the question is to become 
more and more important all the time, 
more important from day to day. The 
issue is, are we as members of com- 
mittees, to be permitted to go as far 
afield as we would like in asking ques- 
tions when there is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate charges or inferences of 
charges of misconduct? That is the one 
thing that bothers me. I have respect 
for the House and for its committees and 
for its procedure, and I do not like to 
have on the record anything which in- 
dicates that committees of the House or 
any of its committee staff members are 
not being fair and sincere and have ade- 
quate basis for questions which they ask. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
or, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
also call attention to the significance of 
the Watkins case handed down by the 
Supreme Court which, incidentally, I 
felt was a wrong decision. But, I will 
say this, that if there is no way in which 
the House itself can exercise discipline 
over its own committees—and that was 
the gravamen of the offense before the 
Supreme Court—the alleged offense be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the Watkins 
case—then there must be some other 
way. Maybe it is the Supreme Court. 
I still do not believe so, but I think that 
this House cannot fail to take cogni- 
zance of the implications and the feel- 
ing throughout the country in regard to 
the manner in which Congressional in- 
vestigatory committees conduct their 
affairs. And that is the very issue I am 
trying to bring before the House so that 
the House, if you please, can work its 
will and reach some determination. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is one other 
remedy. If the witnesses all had attor- 
neys who were up in the practice before 
committees, they could just simply have 
their clients, the witnesses, before the 
committee, refuse to answer. Tell the 
committee to peddle its papers. 

Then when we brought contempt pro- 
ceedings, if they followed through on 
the Watkins case, the witness would be 
exonerated. The court would not con- 
vict him. I doubt that the House would 
ever vote to cite anyone for contempt 
for refusing to answer questions which 
had no relevancy to the matter under 
discussion by the committee. 

Witnesses are entitled to fair court- 
room treatment—and they have not 
been getting it. 


WHO'S TO BLAME? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall take only a minute or 
two of the time and then put into the 
Recorp this editorial from the Lowell 
Sunday Sun. It starts out this way: 

With death running wild on our highways 
and with the worst—trom the accident stand- 
point—driving days of the early summer 
season coming up at the end of this week, 
we shudder to think what the casualty list 
will be when the July Fourth holiday week- 
end toll is counted. 


I introduced a bill which would limit 
the speed of automobiles to 50 miles an 
hour. 

I have been amazed at the public reac- 
tion and I am still hoping, Mr. Speaker, 
that my bill may be brought up under 
unanimous consent and passed, Let us 
try it and see if it would not make a 
difference. As I say, let us try it and see 
if it would not make a difference. I 
have heard from people all over the coun- 
try saying that they feel that it would 
tend to lessen the number of accidents 
by 50 percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the gentlewoman 
on her 33d anniversary as a Member of 
this body. The gentlewoman has 
brought happiness to tens and tens and 
tens of thousands of persons not only 
in her District but in all of Massachusetts 
and throughout the country. On both 
sides of the aisle there is a profound 
respect for the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts and again, I congratulate her. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. He has been 
enormously helpful, and my District 
knows it full well. As the gentleman 
knows I have the most wonderful and 
most kind-hearted District in the world. 
Pak following is the editorial referred 


[From the Lowell Sunday Sun of June 29, 
1958] 


Wuo’s To BLAME? 


With death running wild on our high- 
ways and with the worst—from the accident 
standpoint—driving days of the early sum- 
mer season coming up at the end of this 
week, we shudder to think what the casualty 
list will be when the July Fourth holiday 
weekend toll is counted. 

We, as American people, have permitted 
ourselves to get all worked up over minor 
tragedies, and we allow our blood pressure 
to rise to the bursting point over some minor 
instances of poor judgment on the part of 
our public officials, but we just can’t seem 
to raise any degree of concern over this most 
disgraceful tragedy of all—our highway 
death toll. 

We voice a quiet “how awful” when we 
see pictures of these tragic accidents, but 
that is all until the victim becomes someone 
we know, and then we become voluble as 
we ask: “Why was this allowed to happen?” 

And to answer this question, we must be 
brutally frank. 

“This” and a great many more of the 
highway tragedies of today have been al- 
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lowed to happen because you and I, and 
everyone else who uses the highways, aren't 
sufficiently interested to put an end to it. 

All that is needed to put an end to the 
senseless speeding, the reckless driving, and 
the use of automobiles that are unsafe for 
highway usage is the solid voice of the 
American people demanding that the au- 
thorities act, and act for the best interests 
of all of the people. 

There are plenty of laws and a sufficient 
number of regulations which, if truly en- 
forced, would cut our accident toll consid- 
erably. 

And why, one asks, aren’t these rules and 
laws enforced? 

And the answer is that you and I and the 
other Americans who drive on our highways 
don’t want them enforced. 

Possibly we should qualify this last par- 
agraph. We want the laws enforced when 
they do not affect us or our friends or rela- 
tives, but when any in this latter category 
are involved we work our heads off with the 
authorities to have the charges or complaints 
fixed. 

All motorists in the 18 to 25 age category 
are being penalized today on their insurance 
because of the horrible accident toll of driv- 
ers in this age class—but if the truth were 
known, it is only a small percentage of these 
drivers who are to blame and many of them 
had complaint after complaint “fixed” 
through the intercession of doting parents 
or close friends before they finally ended 
their driving careers—temporarily at least— 
in a welter of blood and smashed automo- 
biles. 

The self-same thing can be said for the 
motorists over 25. There is a certain per- 
centage of these drivers who flaunt the laws 
regularly, who speed at will, who drive after 
drinking, who operate recklessly—and they'll 
laugh at any policeman or inspector who 
stops them because they are relatively cer- 
tain that they can have the complaints 
“fixed.” 

These are the reasons why our highway 
accident toll is so great, and these are the 
reasons why you and I and the other motor- 
ists are the ones who are guilty of failure 
to make the highways much safer than they 
are at present. 

In Connecticut and California, where strict 
“no fix” rules are lived up to, the highway 
death tolls have been reduced materially, 
and they will be reduced more as the months 
go by as more and more unsafe drivers 
are separated from their licenses to operate 
motor vehicles. 

The same could be done in Massachusetts 
if the people wanted it done—but it is not 
going to happen here so long as the great 
majority of people are not interested in 
having it happen. 

We do not mean to imply by this that 
a true enforcement of the laws of the road 
would put a complete end to highway acci- 
dents and fatalities, for so long as cars use 
the roads and humans are subject to frail- 
ties, there will be accidents. What we do 
mean is that many accidents would not hap- 
pen and the highways would be much safer 
for those who wish to use them properly. 

This coming weekend with its Friday hol- 
iday marking the beginning of the summer 
vacation season gives promise of piling up 
the greatest highway travel figures in the 
history of the country. 

It also gives promise of piling up a ter- 
rible toll of lives, with many more being 
maimed than those killed and with a stag- 
gering property loss in mangled cars. 

We sincerely hope that the prediction 
will not come true, but if it does we do not 
need to search around for the reason— 
we'll just have ourselves to blame. 
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MACKINAC BRIDGE DEDICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged Saturday to participate in the 
dedication of Michigan’s Mackinac 
Straits Bridge. 

Several members of the Michigan dele- 
gation in Congress went to the Straits 
of Mackinac with Secretary of the Army 
Wilber Brucker who made the principal 
address at the dedication ceremony held 
on the bridge. Senator POTTER, Senator 
McNamara, Congressman Louis C. RA- 
BAUT, Congressman JOHN B. BENNETT, 
Congressman Victor A. Knox, Congress- 
man JoHN D. DINGELL, Congressman 
ROBERT P., GRIFFIN, Congressman CHARLES 
C. Diccs and myself together with Sec- 
retary Brucker represented the Federal 
Government. 

Officials of the State of Michigan, in- 
cluding the Governor, members of the 
legislature, the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority, mayors of the city of St. Ignace 
and Mackinaw City, and other promi- 
nent citizens were also on hand. Speak- 
ing for the Canadian Government was 
Henri Courtemanche, Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, the linking of Michigan's 
two great peninsulas by the beautiful 
Mackinac Bridge is one of the great his- 
toric events of our generation and is the 
fulfillment of a dream of decades. 

There are two items in connection 
with this event which are noteworthy 
from the point of view of the Second 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress. 

First, it is interesting to reflect that 
the entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
became a part of our great State in a 
compromise. In 1837, at the time of 
Michigan’s admission to the Union, 
Michigan laid claim to the so-called To- 
ledo Strip adjacent to the southern bor- 
der of my Congressional District. Feel- 
ing ran so high between Michigan and 
Ohio over this disputed area that a brief 
military skirmish occurred in 1835, 
known as the Toledo War. It is interest- 
ing to speculate what Michigan’s history 
might have been if her wishes in 1837 
had been realized. In any event, the 
Upper Peninsula is now physically linked 
to the Lower Peninsula as the result of 
a remarkable feat of engineering. 

The second matter of particular inter- 
est to the Second District of Michigan is 
that one of the pioneers in the engineer- 
ing of the bridge and the demonstration 
of its feasibility was the late James H. 
Cissel, professor of civil engineering at 
the University of Michigan. Professor 
Cissel’s studies demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of a direct route across the Macki- 
nac Straits which up until the date of 
his recommendation, July 18, 1935, was 
a matter of considerable doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning I received a 
newsletter from the Speaker of the 
Michigan House of Representatives, Hon. 
George M. Van Peursem, in which he 
reproduces the legislative story of the 
Mackinac Bridge, written by the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Legislative Com- 
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mittee for the Mackinac Bridge Dedica- 
tion Festival. 

This story should become a part of our 
historical annals and for that reason I 
incorporate it at this point in my re- 
marks: 

The celebration of the dedication of the 
Mackinac Bridge has held the focus of State- 
wide attention during the past few days. 
With this in mind, I will this week repro- 
duce an article written by the members of 
the legislative committee of the Mackinac 
Bridge Dedication Festival. These members 
are: Senators Nichols, Miron, Andrews, 
Prescott, and Roy; and Representatives Van 


Peursem, Morrison, Arlandsen, Engstrom, 
Rasmussen, Kilborn, Meggison and Ja- 
cobetti, 


THE LEGISLATIVE STORY 

Among Michigan legislators, the Mackinac 
Bridge has been a dream for decades. In 
the words of State Representative Clayton 
T. Morrison of the Upper Peninsula, when 
the final bill was passed: “The north and the 
south of the State have long been engaged; 
they now have a wedding ring.” 

The Mackinac Bridge is the culmination 
of intense efforts of hundreds of dedicated 
legislators, State administrative officials and 
private citizens, Its beginnings go back to 
the 1880’s when men first dared think about 
a@ roadway across the straits. 

The birth of the 20th century brought 
with it many ideas on how the two peninsu- 
las could be joined. f 

One of the first concrete suggestions was 
made in 1920 by Michigan’s first highway 
commissioner, Horatio “Good Roads” Earle. 
He proposed a floating tunnel. This pro- 
posal aroused a good deal of comment and 
within a year Charles E. Fowler of New York 
City, suggested a series of causeways and 
bridges from Cheboygan to Bois Blanc 
Island, Round Island and the tip of Macki- 
nac Island then to St. Ignace. 

The legislature, however, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Goy, Alex J. Grosbeck, cre- 
ated the State ferry service in 1923. The 
opening of the bridge on November 1, 1957, 
brought to a halt the 34 years of operation 
of this service. 

The publication of a report in 1928 by the 
highway department indicated that they 
thought a bridge, operated as a private toll 
facility, could be constructed for $30 mil- 
lion. The project caused a good deal of 
talk, but nothing more. 

During the depression years, the legislature 
upon suggestion of Gov. William A. Com- 
stock, created a Mackinac Straits Bridge Au- 
thority. It was felt that use could be made 
of Federal Government work project funds 
and the construction of the bridge could 
create many jobs for Michigan workers. 

The legislature gave-the authority power 
to investigate whether or not it was physi- 
cally possible to build the bridge, what dif- 
ficulties there might be in issuing and sell- 
ing bonds to finance it, and to look into toll 
charges for use of the bridge. 

State Representative Edward H. Fenlon in- 
troduced the bill in April 1934, and three 
members of the authority were appointed: 
Stephen T. Stackpols, of Detroit, Patrick H. 
Kane, of Port Huron, and Otto W. Lang of 
Mackinac Island. 

The authority retained an engineer and 
legal adviser, then proceeded to revise Mr. 
Fowler’s island-hopping plan and sent it to 
the Federal Public Works Administration 
(PWA) with the request that it pay 70 per- 
cent of the estimated cost of $35 million. 
Many people had misgivings about Fowler’s 
causeway plan and oppostion developed. The 
PWA subsequently denied funds for this 

lan. 

E On July 18, 1935, Prof. James H. Cissel of 
the University of Michigan recommended & 
direct route from Mackinaw City to St. 
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Ignace. The authority hired a new en- 
gineer and rock borings were obtained un- 
der the treacherous currents of the Straits, 
a new application for Federal money was filed, 
and was subsequently denied, on September 
18, 1936. 

A new survey was ordered in 1937 by the 
chairman of the bridge authority, and the 
so-called straight line route was chosen. 
The highway department started construc- 
tion of a 1,200-foot causeway across shal- 
low water on the St. Ignace side. It was 
felt that this causeway would shorten the 
ferry run and would be the approach for 
the straits bridge. The causeway was com- 
pleted in 1941. World War II broke out and 
work on the bridge halted. The shorter 
ferry run was never actually arranged. In 
1947, the legislature decided to repeal the 
act which created the authority. 

The Inter-Peninsula Communications Com- 
mission was created by the Governor in 1948 
to further explore the feasibility of the 
bridge. Many citizens, as well as legislators, 
felt Michigan should have another try at 
building the Mackinac Bridge. 

W. S. Woodfill, owner of the Grand Hotel 
on Mackinac Island, collected leaders in all 
parts of the state into a Mackinac Bridge 
Citizens Committee. The purpose of this 
committee was to arouse interest and to 
secure legislative approval for a new bridge 
authority. 

In 1950, the legislature, led by Speaker 
of the House Victor A. Knox, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, now a Congr , created a new 
bridge authority with power to study the 
feasibility of the bridge, and then appro- 
priated $100,000 to cover expenses, 

The authority, at this time, was to act asa 
study group only with no authority to fi- 
nance or build a bridge. A six-man bipar- 
tisan commission was appointed by Gover- 
nor Williams, with the highway commis- 
sioner a statutory member. They took of- 
fice on June 6, 1950. Members appointed to 
the authority were: Prentiss M. Brown, W. 
J. Cochran, Charles T. Fisher, Jr., George A. 
Osborn, Murray D. Van Wagoner, Fred M. 
Zeder and Charles M. Ziegler, State high- 
way commissioner. 

The legislature wanted the authority to 
confine itself to answering these practical 
questions: (1) Could a structure actually be 
built at the Straits of Mackinac that would 
withstand all the forces of nature in that 
area: the winds, the ice, the treacherous 
currents, the very deep water and allegedly 
unsafe rocks under the straits; (2) to find 
out what the cost of such a bridge would 
be, and could it be built at a reasonable 
cost, or, in other words, would it pay for 
itself. 

Until the answers to these questions were 
had, a few legislators were worried that the 
people of the State might be stuck with a 
huge, costly, and possibly unsafe white ele- 
phant. The new authority proceeded to con- 
sult with three of the world’s greatest long- 
span-bridge engineers and they alleviated 
the legislators’ fears. Every answer was posi- 
tive. The bridge could be built and it could 
be built in such a way to withstand the 
forces of nature for an almost unlimited 
amount of time. 

It was further estimated that the financ- 
ing of the bridge, including interest costs of 
about $11 million, would require a total 
sale of $87 million worth of bonds, Al- 
though the authority presented these re- 
ports to the legislature, they did not recom- 
mend that any bills be passed because the 
national-defense situation made it impos- 
sible to obtain steel without a special per- 
mit. Neyertheless, the legislature gave the 
aid $75,000 to continue its inyestiga- 

on, 

Upon the easing of the steel situation In 
early 1952, Senator William Ellsworth, of St. 
Ignace, introduced a bill which authorized 
the bridge authority to proceed with the fi- 
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nancing and construction of the bridge. 
After several months of study and floor dis- 
cussion, the legislature, by more than a two- 
thirds majority in both houses, passed it. 

After receiving the go-ahead from the leg- 
islature, the authority immediately asked 
the Federal Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to buy the bonds. Because of certain 
national economic and political conditions 
during 1952, this request was held off and 
the authority turned to private finance. It 
hired David B. Steinman, internationally fa- 
mous bridge engineer, as its designing con- 
sultant. 

Meanwhile, the money market tightened 
and a $96 million revenue bond issue which 
included finance cost during construction 
was postponed. In 1953, the authority pro- 
posed that the legislature subsidize the 
bridge to the extent of $417,000 a year, the 
amount lost annually on the ferry service. 
The legislature agreed, but added that the 
bonds would have to be sold by December 31, 
1953, or the offer would be canceled. 

Briefly summarizing the rest of the story, 
the bonds were sold in time, the construc- 
tion contracts awarded, and the ground- 
breaking for the bridge took place May 7 and 
8, 1954, at St. Ignace and Mackinaw City. 
The bridge was opened on November 1, 1957. 

Now the vast area of northern Michigan 
with its tremendous potentialities and the 
highly industrialized south of Michigan are 
truly one. 

This bridge is more than a physical struc- 
ture of steel and concrete binding Michi- 
gan's two peninsulas; it is a symbol of prog- 
ress in Michigan, progress made possible by 
farsightedness, by cooperation, by unity 
of purpose, and by devotion to an idea on 
the part of leaders in the legislature, State 
administration, and interested citizens. 

Application of the same spirit to other 
fields will bring a great deal of prosperity 
in Michigan and make our State a better 
place in which to work and live. 


MONROE HARBOR 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Saturday, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in ground-breaking ceremonies 
for a $30 million cement plant at Dundee, 
in Monroe County, in my Congressional 
District. 

Some 2,500 persons, including State 
and local officials, participated in this 
event which marks a milestone in the 
economic life of Monroe County. 

Mr. Speaker, previously on May 8— 
pages 8350-8351, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—I called attention to this significant 
development in Michigan’s history and 
the fact that the waterborne traffic soon 
to be generated by the Dundee Cement 
Co. has justified the restoration of the 
harbor at Monroe, Michigan's only port 
on Lake Erie, to its original project depth 
of 21 feet. On Thursday, June 19, the 
House of Representatives passed the 1959 
Public Works Appropriation bill which 
included $1 million for deferred mainte- 
nance of Monroe Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, last week I received a 
copy of a letter written by the President 
of the Detroit and Mackinac Railway 
Co. to Senator Potter in which he in ef- 
fect urged the Senator to block an ap- 
propriation to deepen Monroe Harbor. 
That letter and the philosophy it ex- 
presses disturbed me so much that I was 
prompted to answer some of the mis- 
statements of fact and the arguments it 
contained. 

Mr. Speaker, I incorporate at this point 
in my remarks a letter from Mr. Charles 
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A. Pinkerton, Jr., president and general 
manager of the Detroit and Mackinac 
Railway Co., to Senator Porrer, dated 
June 17, 1958, and my reply dated June 
28, 1958: 

Derrorr & Mackinac Rariway Co,, 

Tawas City, Mich., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I have just had an oppor- 
tunity to review a report on the Dundee 
Cement Co. expansion at Monroe, Mich., and 
the desire of some of the local citizenry of 
Monroe to have the Corps of Engineers 
deepen the channel of the Raisin River for 
the express purpose of this new company. 

You no doubt are familiar with the 
amount of taxpayers’ money that has been 
expended on the Raisin River to date and 
the difficulties the Corps of Engineers has 
encountered in maintaining the channel 
depth. It is my understanding that the 
Corps of Engineers in an Official report to 
Washington recommended that no further 
moneys be spent on the Raisin River as the 
tonnage now handled or contemplated does 
not warrant the expenditure. 

You, I am sure, are aware of my feeling 
in connection with the amount of tax- 
payers’ money being spent by the Govern- 
ment in subsidizing the water carriers at an 
outright detriment to other forms of trans- 
portation, particularly the railroads. In this 
particular instance, where the Dundee Ce- 
ment Co. is a foreign corporation, having 2 
plants in Canada and 24 other plants 
throughout the world in which control is 
held by Holderbank Financiere, a Swiss hold- 
ing company, the expenditure of our tax- 
payers’ money to subsidize this company is 
in my opinion particularly unjustified. 

I am sure you will be interested to know 
that the 2,000 employees promised for this 
cement company will, to the best of my 
understanding, come closer to 250, and that 
if this plant is constructed and the tax- 
payers provide them subsidized water trans- 
portation the Huron Portland Cement Co., 
at Alpena, and the Aetna Portland Cement 
Co., in Bay City, will materially feel the 
effects of this additional unnecessary Michi- 
gan cement production. 

I know that in all fairness you will give 
full consideration to these facts and will not 
want to see our tax moneys spent in sub- 
sidizing and promoting a foreign investment 
in this country. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. PINKERTON, Jr., 
President and General Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1958. 
Mr. CHARLES A. PINKERTON, Jr., 
President and General Manager, 
Detroit and Mackinac Railway Co., 
Tawas City, Mich, 

Dear Mr. PINKERTON: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your June 17 letter to Sen- 
ator POTTER urging him to block deepening 
of Monroe Harbor, You seem to object to 
the expenditure of funds on a Federal water- 
way because that might adversely affect the 
railroads and you also point out that the 
Dundee Cement Co., which would benefit 
from the availability of deep-water transpor- 
tation, is owned by a Swiss holding company 
and might compete with existing Michigan 
cement companies, some of which are pre- 
sumably customers of your railroad. 

I will not comment on all the inaccu- 
racies in your letter but I enclose tear sheets 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing 
my remarks on the subject on the floor of 
the House, setting forth the facts on the 
subject. 
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I will, however, comment on two major 
misstatements of fact, then give you my re- 
action to your letter in general and the po- 
litical philosophy it expresses. 

First, contrary to your statement, the 
Corps of Engineers in a letter to me dated 
May 2, 1958, recommended that $1 million 
be spent for deepening Monroe Harbor in the 
season covered by fiscal year 1959. 

Second, the figure of 2,000 employees was 
never meant to be the employment of the 
plant in cement production, which has been 
estimated at around 200, but rather the peak 
of employment of building-trades workers 
in constructing the plant during the next 
2 years. At no time has either the company 
or anyone connected with the harbor proj- 
ect represented otherwise. 

Ignoring the obvious benefits to the com- 
munity, you make quite a point that equity 
capital is provided by a Swiss holding com- 
pany. 

If we believe in a free competitive enter- 
prise system, it is natural to favor the unim- 
peded flow of capital across national frontiers 
to develop natural resources by private in- 
vestment. A cursory study of American his- 
tory will reveal that foreign capital helped 
develop the natural resources of our country 
in its early days, including the building of 
railroads opening the vast interior of the 
American continent. 

I am not aware that it has ever been the 
policy of the United States, or either of its 
great political parties, to place an embargo on 
foreign capital or to discourage, or discrimi- 
nate against, foreign capital invested in our 
country. It surprises me that one in your 
position would make an appeal of that kind. 

A deposit of limestone and clay which will 
furnish the bulk of the raw materials for a 
sizable cement operation for the next 100 
years has lain under the noses of the Michi- 
gan cement companies only to be discovered 
and developed by an enterprising Swiss group, 

It probably is no news to you that oppo- 
nents of the new Dundee Cement Co. hired 
former Congressman George Dondero to come 
to Washington and lobby against the Monroe 
Harbor appropriation—not by testifying 
openly before the committee—but by but- 
tonholing Congressmen on a personal basis, 
including members of the Appropriations 
Committee. It seems incongruous that Mr. 
Dondero, chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee in the 83d Congress, when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway became a reality, 
one who is called by some the father of the 
seaway, would seek to prevent development 
of Michigan’s only port on Lake Erie. 

Fortunately, neither Appropriations Com- 
mittee members nor the House itself paid 
serious attention to Congressman Dondero’s 
efforts. The House passed the public-works- 
appropriations bill last Thursday, including 
$1 million for dredging Monroe Harbor. 

I was not aware that there still existed in 
high positions in industry officials who would 
openly express the distorted philosophy of 
competition you appear to hold. Either you 
never heard, or have no faith in, Abraham 
Lincoln's famous maxim: “Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently to build one for 
himself.” 

Your letter is reminiscent of the days when 
railroad lobbyists tried to persuade State 
legislatures to fix differing specifications for 
the size and weight of trucks so that truck 
lines could not cross State borders carrying 
much of a payload. It is ironical that you as 
® spokesman of the railroad industry should 
make this type of attack at a time when the 
railroad industry is asking Congress for relief. 

I am confident that Senator POTTER'S 
statesmanship is of such caliber that he will 
not be impressed by your arguments, which 
I find totally without merit. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 
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FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION—JOSEPH HAMMOND 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
more than 2 years ago in a speech on 
this same floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I first described one of 
the most shocking examples of deliberate 
injustice that has ever come to my 
knowledge. 

Some of you may recall the case. It 
concerns a constituent of mine, Joseph 
Hammond, who has been denied Korean 
prisoner-of-war compensation by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
on the basis that he collaborated with 
the Communist enemy. 

Hammond, you may recall, volunteered 
for the dangerous mission which led to 
his capture. He has been awarded a 
Purple Heart for wounds received in ac- 
tion against the enemy and the Bronze 
Star for outstanding valor. After his 
liberation from prison camp, he was 
given a Good Conduct Medal and an 
honorable discharge from the Army. 
Subsequently he established a 40-percent 
service-connected disability—10 percent 
on the basis of gunshot wounds and 30 
percent on the basis of disability result- 
ing from incarceration and torture at the 
hands of the Communists—which has 
been paid regularly by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Nevertheless, the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission maintains that 
Hammond is not entitled to receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $2.50 for each 
day of imprisonment, pursuant to Public 
Law 615, 84th Congress, because of 
alleged collaboration with the enemy. 

If Hammond did collaborate with the 
Communists, there would then be no 
question about the matter. The law 
specifically provides compensation shall 
only be paid to those who did not know- 
ingly and without duress collaborate 
with the enemy. 

But strangely enough, collaboration is 
not the issue in the Hammond case. 
The issue from the very beginning— 
more. than 2% years ago—has been 
whether this claimant received the kind 
of hearing contemplated by the law and 
regulations under which the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission is meant 
to discharge its responsibility. If Ham- 
mond has not received such a hearing, 
then a basic legal right has been denied 
him which the Congress must quickly 
remedy. These are the facts of the case: 

First. The decision of the Commission 
on December 23, 1955, denying Mr. Ham- 
mond’s claim was handed down 4 days 
after a hearing at which none of the 
Commissioners were present and before 
a transcript of the hearing or even a de- 
tailed summary was available to the 
Commission, 

The chronology of events leading up 
to the Hammond hearing and the dis- 
approval of his claim constitutes evi- 
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dence that he was denied the kind of full 
and fair hearing contemplated by the 
law. On December 23, 1954, Hammond 
filed his application for Korean pris- 
oner-of-war benefits. In November, 
1955, he received a letter from the Com- 
mission informing him that his claim 
had been disallowed upon primary 
examination. Hammond immediately 
wrote to the Commission, requesting a 
hearing. Weeks went by without any 
response. On December 9, 1955, my of- 
fice was informed that a hearing on the 
case had been set by the Commission for 
December 12, but that through an error 
neither Hammond nor his attorney had 
been notified. I requested postponement 
of the hearing until December 19, which 
was granted. It also developed that the 
Commission, in September 1955, sent a 
“Summary of Information” to Ham- 
mond by registered mail which was not 
delivered. This Summary of Informa- 
tion contained a series of findings upon 
which his claim had been denied upon 
primary examination and which Ham- 
mond presumably would be obliged to 
rebut at the hearing. On December 12, 
1955, my office was notified by the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission 
that Hammond should pick up this Sum- 
mary of Information prior to the De- 
cember 19 hearing. 

Hammond drove to Washington and 
received these findings on December 
16—2 days before the scheduled hear- 
ing. On December 19 the hearing was 
held before a hearing officer, Mr. Colish, 
but none of the Commissioners were 
present. On December 23, 1955, the 
very date of expiration of the 12-month 
period for consideration of this claim, 
the Commission handed down its ad- 
verse decision. It is an uncontested 
fact that at the time the Commission 
acted on December 23, no transcript of 
the hearing had been written up or 
otherwise made available to the mem- 
bers of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion’s own rules provide that hearings 
shall be stenographically reported and a 
transcript thereof shall be part of the 
record. Inasmuch as the transcript of 
the December 19 proceedings was not 
available on December 23, it is clear that 
the Commission reached its decision on 
the basis of a partial record. 

Mr. Gilliland, however, has taken a 
different view of the matter. In his 
letter to me of January 10, 1956, he 
writes: “You suggest that the Commis- 
sion in its deliberation on the Hammond 
claim did not have a transcript of the 
testimony before it. This may, of 
course, be true but I am sure you will 
understand that there is no legal re- 
quirement that it specifically be consid- 
ered. The Commission did have avail- 
able to it the entire record, including 
Mr. Hammond’s testimony in the general 
court-martial of Sergeant Olsen which 
was introduced by Mr. Hammond. 
Moreover, Mr. Colish and the stenogra- 
pher who reported the testimony were 
also available to advise the Commission 
as to what transpired at the hearing. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the Commission was fully informed con- 
cerning the evidence introduced in sup- 
port of Mr. Hammond’s claim. 
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It is also important to consider the 
testimony of Mr. Gillilland before the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, June 15, 1956. On 
page 231 of the hearings the following 
is to be found: 

Mr. GILLILLAND. You see, at this point, at 
the time this thing (summary of informa- 
tion) went out the Commissioners them- 
selves had neyer seen this claim. This (sum- 
mary of information) is the view of the staff 
as to why the claim should be disallowed at 
that time. Now, when it comes before the 
Commission, under the statute, the hearing 
is de novo. We don’t sit in review strictly— 
we may use the word “review"—we don’t sit 
in review on the action of the staff. We de- 
cide it just as if it were a fresh piece of work. 
That is the reason we assign a fresh, techni- 
cal staff to going over the claim and giving 
us a fresh report. 


It thus appears that the Commission- 
ers had not seen the Hammond claim at 
the time it was disallowed upon primary 
examination in November 1955; that no 
Commission members were present at the 
de novo hearing on December 19, 1955; 
and that the Commission reached its 
decision in the de novo proceeding on 
the basis of a partial record which lacked 
the testimony of the claimant, his wit- 
nesses and all others who testified at the 
hearing 4 days earlier. 

Second. Hearing on the Hammond 
case was prematurely terminated pre- 
venting claimant from full presentation 
of his case. 

At the December 19 hearing, Mr. Ham- 
mond was represented by Mr. Charles W. 
Stevens, a national officer of the Ameri- 
can Legion. With respect to the prema- 
ture termination of the hearing, Mr. 
Stevens has stated: 

Conte was still testifying when Mr. Colish 
in an aside to me, said: “There is enough in 
the record now.” This does not appear in 
the transcript of the hearing for the simple 
reason that the stenographer was taking 
Conte's testimony at the time. My next re- 
mark, however, does appear. Interrupting 
Conte, I said: “Apparently enough has been 
said for the record to make their decision. 
Just tell briefly, Salvatore, what you know 
about Joe’s being in solitary.” A few min- 
utes later the hearing was over, and Ham- 
mond, Conte, Mr. Marsh (another Legion 
representative) and I, all having heard Mr. 
Colish’s remark, left with the feeling we 
had satisfied him with our refutation of the 
charges. 


In a letter dated January 10, 1956, Mr. 
Gillilland admits the substance of the 
foregoing conversation, but he places 
upon it a different interpretation. He 
states: 

Mr. Colish advises that at one point dur- 
ing the testimony of Mr. Salvatore Conte, he, 

Mr. Colish, in an aside to Mr. Stevens, who 
Tepresented Mr. Hammond, asked if Mr. 
Stevens thought he had adduced sufficient 
testimony. Thereafter, Mr. Conte continued 
to testify at length, and the record discloses 
that all participants were specifically asked 
if they had anything further to add before 
the hearing adjourned. 


It is noteworthy that Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Marsh 
have all indicated their willingness to 
testify under oath that they construed 
the gratuitous and obviously misleading 
remarks of Mr. Colish to mean that 
claimant had successfully established his 
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case, and that therefore the hearing was 
ended without presentation of all the 
testimony in his behalf. 

Third. Hammond has been denied ac- 
cess to all information upon which the 
summary of information against him 
was based and therefore he has been de- 
prived of the means of rebutting evi- 
dence upon which the adverse decision 
of the Commission was based. 

There is no question but that Mr. 
Hammond’s claim was denied on the 
basis of derogatory information, much 
of which was unevaluated by the De- 
partment of the Army and other sources, 
relating directly to the issue of collabo- 
ration. Yet this has been specifically 
denied by Mr. Gillilland on page 211 of 
the hearings referred to above. Mr. Gil- 
lilland states: 

As this is a claims-paying agency * * * 
it was considered that it would be improper 
to pass on any issue unnecessary to the ful- 
fillment of that function, particularly one 
of such critical character. The Commission 
has accordingly not done so in any case and 
no claim has been denied directly or indi- 
rectly on the ground of collaboration. 


However, it is an uncontroverted fact 
that during his captivity Hammond 
spent 3 weeks in solitary confinement, 
followed by 27 days in a wooden box, 
and that later he was confined to an 
abandoned outhouse for a period of 6 
weeks. If “no claim has been denied di- 
rectly or indirectly on the ground of 
collaboration,” then why has not Ham- 
mond’s claim been allowed—at least with 
respect to the periods when he clearly 
received improper food and treatment? 

In addition to deliberately confusing 
the issues upon which Hammond’s claim 
was decided, the Commission unneces- 
sarily denied Mr. Hammond access to 
all information upon which his claim 
was denied. 

In his letter to me dated January 10, 
1956, Mr. Gillilland stated that: 

Much of the material before the Commis- 
sion because of security purposes is classi- 
fied under the law and for this reason the 
Commission is not at liberty to make it 
available. 


This contention is repeated by Mr. 
Gillilland in a letter on May 20, 1958, 
in which he says: 

It is also true that the preliminary staff 
determination in this program was based 
in part on statements of persons whose iden- 
tities could not, under security regulations, 
be disclosed. Neither could the details of 
the statements be disclosed. 


With respect to the withholding of in- 
formation from the claimant, it is sig- 
nificant that the Department of Defense 
2 years ago offered to declassify much of 
the information contained in prisoner- 
of-war files in order that it might be 
made available to claimants seeking 
compensation under Public Law 615. 
Testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Mr. 
Henry A. DuFlon, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, stated as follows: 

The classified material sent by the De- 
partment of the Army to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission was gleaned through 
Intelligence and other agencies. It was 
elicited for the purpose of getting as much 
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information as possible in the interest of 
our national security. Some of the informa- 
tion cannot be revealed to the claimant, his 
attorney, or anyone not properly cleared 
to receive it. In the case of these prison- 
ers-of-war files, however, there is compara- 
tively little of this type of security. 

We have discussed with Intelligence peo- 
ple and others in related fields what we can 
do in order to be helpful to this Committee 
and we feel that more action can be taken 
to inform claimants who are denied payment 
of cash benefits of the nature of the de- 
rogatory information held against them, 

Following a suggestion made by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army, Hugh M. 
Milton, in a letter of April 18, 1956, to the 
Chairman of the Claims Commission, we 
suggest the following plan of action. 

Representative of the Department of the 
Army will go over each case individually 
in which the claimant has been denied the 
benefit under the law and will cull out and 
declassify information which may be re- 
vealed without Jeopardy to national security. 
If the claimant and his attorney request 
this information, it will be made available 
to them at a hearing with the opportunity 
for them to rebut it. In the letter referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, Assistant 
Secretary of Army Milton stated, in part: 
“Certain information may be authorized for 
release to a claimant or his counsel on an 
unclassified basis. This information in- 
cludes, but is not restricted to, relevant 
transcripts of intercepts of the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, sworn state- 
ments pertaining only to the claimant by 
informants who have specifically consented 
to the disclosure of their testimony and 
identity; and rosters listing the names and 
addresses of other prisoners-of-war who were 
interned in the camp with the claimant. 

“Other information which cannot be de- 
classified, but which the Commission de- 
termines to be material to the issues of a 
hearing, may be authorized for relief pro- 
vided that the information is used in closed 
session, i. e., a session without spectators 
and with only interested parties present; 
that military claimants and witnesses have 
been advised of applicable security regula- 
tions; and that civilian claimants, wit- 
nesses, or counsel have been advised of 
title 18, United States Code, sections 793, 
794. 

“Tf there is information in a few instances 
which still cannot be revealed because it 
would embarrass investigatory techniques, 
or otherwise endanger national security, it 
will be recommended that the Commission 
disregard it in arriving at their conclusion. 

“The Department of Defense believes that 
such a plan of action would in effect ac- 
complish the major purposes of the pro- 
posed bill (H. R. 9584 introduced by Repre- 
sentative AsHLEY) without the need for 
amending legislation.” 

It thus becomes clear that the Commis- 
sion denied Mr. Hammond access to infor- 
mation which both the Department of the 
Army and the Department of Defense cleared 
for declassification 2 years ago. Until Ham- 
mond is given the opportunity to review this 
information, upon which the Commission 
relied in whole or part in reaching its ad- 
verse decision, it is difficult to see how he 
can be considered to have had a fair hearing 
under the law. 

There have been three requests by Mr. 
Hammond for rehearing of his case—each 
of which has been denied on grounds which 
the Commission itself has admitted subse- 
quently to have been invalid or which are 
presently subject to question. 


Mr. Hammond's first request for re- 
hearing, setting forth in detail five rea- 
sons therefore, was submitted to the 
Commission in a letter from his attor- 
ney dated January 4, 1956. On January 
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9, 1956, the Commission denied this pe- 
tition for the reason that: 

Section 6 (e) (5) of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, requires the Commis- 
sion to complete its determinations within 
one year from the date on which a claimant 
files, and since Mr. Hammond’s claim was 
filed on December 23, 1954, the Commission 
was required by law to reach its final deter- 
mination of the claim on or before Decem- 
ber 23, 1955. Accordingly, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission no longer 
has jurisdiction over the matter and for that 
reason has denied your petition. 


Mr. Hammond’s second petition for re- 
hearing was filed when it became known 
that the Commission had reversed its 
ruling that the one-year requirement for 
determination of claims was mandatory. 
But on May 21, 1956, Mr. Gillilland ad- 
vised me that Mr. Hammond’s second 
petition for rehearing had been denied 
because “the rules of the Commission do 
not provide for rehearings. Accord- 
ingly, your request in behalf of Mr. 
Joseph Hammond is denied.” 

After considerable correspondence 
urging reconsideration of this decision, 
Mr. Hammond’s third petition for re- 
hearing was submitted on May 8, 1958. 
This petition was denied in a letter from 
the Commission dated May 20, 1958, in 
which Mr. Gillilland says: 

Although the time limiting statute (Sec. 
6 (e) (5) of the War Claims Act as amended) 
has been interpreted as not precluding the 
prompt correction of error, the holding of 
long subsequent hearings for which the 
Commission has no rules, and the extensive 
use of the Commission’s staff on matters 
not covered by appropriations are different 
questions, 


This is not the view which Mr. Gillil- 
land held 2 years ago. In a letter dated 
May 1, 1956, Mr. Gillilland, referring to 
new evidence submitted by claimant, 
stated: 

I also presume that even if received after 
such a limitation as might be imposed by 
the expiration of an appropriation, that we 
would still in fact consider it, to the end 
that any error thereby demonstrated in an 
earlier determination could be reported to 
the Congress for supplemental appropriation. 


In view of the foregoing, Mr. Speaker, 
I submit that Mr. Hammond has been 
deprived of a full and fair hearing; that 
ample reason has been presented to sup- 
port his petition for rehearing; and that 
the unwarranted refusal of the Commis- 
sion to grant such petition continues to 
deprive Mr. Hammond of the kind of 
hearing contemplated by the Congress 
when it enacted Public Law 615, 84th 
Congress. 

I wish to make it clear that it is not 
my purpose to embarrass Mr. Gillilland 
or the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. However, it is my purpose to 
see that the rights of Mr. Hammond are 
respected, and to this end I propose to 
continue to do everything within my 
power. 

A final opportunity is open to the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
to consider the Hammond case in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion made by 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Hugh 
M. Milton, in his letter of April 18, 1956, 
to Commission Chairman Gilliland to 
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which previous reference has been made. 

It will be recalled that this suggestion 

was made because the Department of 

the Army, having furnished derogatory 
information upon which claims have 
been denied upon primary examination, 

recognizes the propriety of allowing a 

claimant access to this information, and 

his right to a hearing at which such in- 
formation can be rebutted. 

Mr. Speaker, a formal petition for re- 
hearing has been submitted by Mr. 
Hammond's attorney, Mr. Joseph L. 
Rauh, Jr., a copy of which follows. I 
sincerely hope that every Member of this 
body will take a few moments to read 
it and reflect upon it. If you do so, I am 
certain that a Korean veteran named 
Joseph Hammond will receive a fair and 
impartial hearing. 

BEFORE THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—IN THE MATTER OF JOSEPH 
HaMMOND—CLAIM No. K-251435, DOCKET 
No, 604—PETrITION FoR REHEARING 
Comes now petitioner, Joseph Hammond, 

and files this petition for rehearing and in 

support thereof alleges, and offers to prove 
at a hearing, the following: 


On December 23, 1954, Hammond filed his 
application for Korean prisoner-of-war ben- 
efits under Public Law 615, 84th Congress. 
Eleven months later, In November 1955, 
Hammond received a letter from the Com- 
mission informing him that his claim had 
been disallowed upon primary examination. 
This denial was at the staff level, presumably 
without even the knowledge of the Commis- 
sion itself. Hammond immediately wrote to 
the Commission requesting a hearing as pro- 
vided by the Commission's regulations, 
Weeks went by without any response. On 
December 9, 1955, the office of Congressman 
ASHLEY was informed that a hearing on 
Hammond's case had been set for December 
12, but that through an error Hammond had 
not been notified, because of which the hear- 
ing was postponed until December 19. On 
December 12, 1955, Congressman ASHLEY'S 
office was notified by the Commission that 
Hammond should pick up a summary of 
information containing a series of findings 
upon which his claim had been denied upon 
primary examination, but which had never 
previously been received by him. 

Hammond drove to Washington promptly 
and received this Summary of Information 
on December 16, 1955. Since this summary 
presumably constituted the charges Ham- 
mond had to meet, he had exactly 2 days 
(December 17 and 18) to prepare for the 
hearing. On December 19, 1955, the hear- 
ing was held before a hearing examiner, Mr. 
Colish, with no Commissioners in attend- 
ance. 

At the December 19 hearing Hammond was 
represented by Mr. Charles W. Stevens and 
Mr, Ivan D. Marsh, both responsible Ameri- 
can Legion officials. Stevens made clear that 
the lack of preparation time prevented Ham- 
mond from getting a large number of fellow 
prisoners as witnesses. While Mr. Salvatore 
Conte (the one witness Hammond could 
round up in the 2 days available to him) was 
testifying on Hammond's behalf, Colish, the 
hearing examiner, stated to Stevens “There 
is enough in the record now.” This does 
not appear in the transcript of the hearing 
for the simple reason that the stenographer 
was taking Conte’s testimony at the time. 
Stevens’ response to Colish’s remarks, inter- 
rupting Conte’s testimony, does appear in 
the record: “Apparently enough has been 
said for the record to make their decision. 
Just tell briefly, Salvatore, what you know 
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about Joe’s being in solitary.” After the an=- 
swer to this question and one other, Marsh 
said, “I think the record stands” and Stevens 
added “I don’t think any more evidence is 
needed in this case.” A minute later, after 
a half-dozen formal questions by the ex- 
aminer, the hearing was over and Hammond, 
Conte, Marsh and Stevens, all having heard 
Colish’s remarks, left with the feeling that 
they had satisfied Colish with their refuta- 
tion of the charges. This feelImg was rein- 
forced, of course, by the fact that there had 
not been a line of adverse testimony produced 
at the hearing and by the unrebutted testi- 
mony of Hammond and Conte demonstrat- 
ing the terrible hardships Hammond had suf- 
fered. 

Despite all this, the Commission on Decem- 
ber 23, 1955, just 4 days after the hearing, 
handed down a decision adverse to Ham- 
mond. At the time the Commission acted 
on December 23, it did not have before it a 
transcript of the hearing despite its own rule 
that “Hearings shall be stenographically re- 
ported and a transcript thereof shall be a 
part of the record.” The Commissioners, 
none of whom had participated in the pri- 
mary examination resulting in the staff denial 
of Hammond's claim and who were making a 
decision de novo reviewing this denial, thus 
made their ruling without being present at 
the hearing and without ever seeing a tran- 
script of what transpired at the hearing. 

On January 4, 1956, the undersigned, having 
been retained by Hammond, petitioned the 
Commission for a rehearing. On January 9, 
1956, the rehearing was denied on the ground 
that a year had elapsed since the filing of 
Hammond’s claim? and this resulted in a 
“want of jurisdiction by the Commission 
pursuant to section 6 (c) (5) of the War 
Claims Act of 1948." On April 12, 1956, the 
undersigned filed a second petition for re- 
hearing, calling to the attention of the Com- 
mission the cases of Sgt. George R. Atkins 
(K-255292) and of Vernon M. Henning (K- 
254405), wherein reconsideration was given 
to claims more than a year after they had 
been filed. On April 26, 1956, the Commis- 
sion admitted its error on the 1-year cutoff 
date on which ground the first petition for 
rehearing had been denied, but denied the 
second petition for rehearing on the ground 
that its “rules do not provide for rehearings.” 
The Commission also stated that it would re- 
examine the claim and notify the claimant 
if any change in result is indicated. No no- 
tification, favorable or unfavorable, was ever 
forthcoming. 

On November 22, 1957, the undersigned 
consulted Chairman Gillilland concerning the 
possibilities of a rehearing and the chairman 
clearly intimated that a rehearing would be 
forthcoming, particularly if the independent 
investigation of the facts then being con- 
ducted by Mr. William Peters of Redbook 
magazine supported Hammond's story. On 
May 8, 1958, after the publication of Peters’ 
article in Redbook completely substantiating 
Hammond's story, a third petition for re- 
hearing was filed. This was rejected in a 
letter from Chairman Gillilland dated May 
20, 1958, apparently on the ground that an 
insufficient case had been made out for the 
rehearing. That third petition for rehearing 
was extremely abbreviated and informal be- 
cause counsel believed there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the rehearing if the 
Redbook article sustained Hammond, as it 
did. This petition for rehearing is filed to 
present the full case to the Commission. 

m 

1. The petition for rehearing should be 
granted because Hammond never received a 
fair hearing, or even the semblance of a 
hearing, in violation of the Commission's 


2Of course, 11 months of this year was 
taken up by the Commission staff in issuing 
its preliminary denial. 
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rules, the intent of Congress, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States: 

(a) Hammond had inadequate time to 
prepare for his hearing. He received the 
summary of information (presumably the 
charges) on December 16, and had to go to 
hearing on December 19. He was thus de- 
prived of witnesses (fellow prisoners) he 
would otherwise have produced and will pro- 
duce at a new hearing and he was unable 
fully and adequately to prepare himself and 
Conte for the hearing. 

(b) The hearing was terminated? by 
Colish before Hammond and his representa- 
tives had presented all the testimony they 
would otherwise have presented at the hear- 
ing. Had Colish not told Hammond, Conte, 
Stevens, and Marsh that “there is enough in 
the record now,” Conte would have presented 
Hammond’s hardships in even greater detail 
than he did and Hammond would have gone 
into the details of his testimony at the 
Olson court-martial. The statement in the 
Chairman's letter of May 20, 1958, question- 
ing whether Colish’s remark was actually 
made, is shocking indeed in the light of the 
willingness of 4 others present to testify 
under oath that this remark was made and 
acted upon. 

(c) Not a line of information adverse to 
Hammond was adduced at the hearing. The 
Commission’s action could thus only have 
been taken upon the basis of information 
not adduced at the hearing and not subject 
to cross-examination or adequate rebuttal. 

(d) The Commission decided the case, in 
violation of its own rules, without having 
the transcript of the hearing before it. It 
thus acted without knowing what Hammond 
and Conte had testified under oath; it pre- 
ferred derogatory information, not subject to 
cross-examination or adequate rebuttal, to 
the sworn testimony of Hammond and Conte 
which they failed to read. 

Thus, the so-called hearing given Ham- 
mond was (i) a hearing without adequate 
notice (ii) which was terminated prema- 
turely by the examiner and resulted in a 
decision (iii) based on derogatory informa- 
tion not adduced at the hearing (iv) with- 
out the Commission having before it a 
transcript of the favorable testimony ac- 
tually adduced at the hearing. It would not 
appear unfair to say that the Commission 
acted blindly—and in a case involving the 
honor and loyalty of a decorated veteran. 

2. The Commission’s action since its ini- 
tial denial of December 23, 1955, evidences 
a hostility to Hammond. The Commission 
denied the initial petition for rehearing on 
the illegal ground of a nonexistent 1-year 
statute of limitations. It denied the second 


*Chairman Gilliland in his letter of May 
20 makes much of the fact that the first 
petition for rehearing states that the hear- 
ing was terminated with Colish’s remark 
that “there is enough in the record now” and 
the third petition for rehearing states that 
Hammond, Conte, Stevens, and Marsh þe- 
Meved the case had been successfully termi- 
nated because the examiner had made clear 
there is enough in the record now. There 
is certainly no substantive difference between 
the two assertions and it is hard to see even 
much of a semantic difference. When an 
examiner suggests that you stop, you usually 
do what he tells you, whether he makes the 
point as an order of termination or as a sug- 
gestion of termination. It is particularly 
remarkable that the Chairman of the Com- 
mission should suggest that Hammond and 
his representatives should not have followed 
the examiner's suggestion, when the Com- 
mission was apparently willing to decide its 
entire case on the basis of Colish’s report 
without ever seeing a transcript of the hear- 
ing. Chairman Gillilland apparently thinks 
it is all right for the Commission to do what 
Colish suggests, but not for an applicant 
whose honor and loyalty is at stake. 
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petition for rehearing on the equally illegal 


ground that the Commission’s rules do not 
provide for rehearings; the rules do not 
prevent rehearings which are a generally 
accepted administrative proceeding. It de- 
nied the third rehearing, contrary to the 
Chairman's oral intimation to counsel, in a 
letter reeking with hostility. 

3. Every independent examiner of the 
facts has sided with Hammond, The two 
representatives of the American Legion are 
prepared to testify that a terrible injustice 
has been done here. The staff of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
took the same position. Congressman ASH- 
Ley did too. But above all, a distinguished 
writer, Mr. William Peters, with no precon- 
ceived notions of any kind, has investigated 
the facts completely and written an article 
condemning the heartless injustice of the 
Commission. The fair thing for the Com- 
mission to do is to appoint a new examiner, 
whose reputation for fairness is established, 
to settle this matter once and for all. 

4. On the merits Hammond's case is too 
clear for serious argument, Mr. Charles W. 
Stevens, the assistant director of the Amer- 
ican Legion Rehabilitation Commission, sum- 
marized a part of Hammond's case as fol- 
lows: 

“I would say he received much worse treat- 
ment than many hundreds of the prisoners 
of war. He did not receive medical care 
when he was captured. He had a bullet 
wound on his right wrist. His wrist was 
enormously swollen, He had beri beri so 
that both lower extremities were enormous- 
ly swollen, contracted other disabilities. He 
was beaten severely across the back to the 
extent that permanent damage was done, 
The Veterans’ Administration has awarded 
compensation, a compensation rating a 40 
percent on the basis of the wounds received 
in action, of bronchitis and the residual 
disabilties to his back.” 

Add to this Hammond’s loss of 80 or 90 
pounds of weight, his solitary confinement 
under inhuman conditions, his being kept 
up at night and worked during the day, the 
terrible hardships in 40 below zero weather, 
and more and more. Add to this that this 
man, a Bronze Star winner, was captured 
only because he volunteered for a dangerous 
mission, One would think that a commis- 
sion of Americans would want to help such 
a man, not deny him the procedural right 
of every American to a fair hearing. 

mr 

We plead with this commission to put 
aside its hostility to Hammond and to give 
him a fair hearing either (a) before the full 
commission, (b) before a single commis- 
sioner or (c) before an outside hearing ex- 
aminer of undisputed stature such as Su- 
preme Court Justice Stanley Reed, Supreme 
Court Justice Sherman Minton, Court of Ap- 
peals Judge Learned Hand, or one of the 
many other men who would undoubtedly be 
willing to undertake the chore of such a 
hearing. You may say that this case is not 
important enough for men of his stature. 
We say that when any American hero who 
suffered what Joseph Hammond did for 
his country is branded as a traitor, men of 
this caliber would quickly rally to the cause 
of fair play and hear his case. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joserm L. RAUH, Jr. 

June 27, 1958. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Doyte), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 
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Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
DurHam), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers, for 10 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend her remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Meaper, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horrman. for 1 hour, today, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Kee in two instances. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Bray and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rapwan (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Encte (at the request of Mr. 
LrsonaTr) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Kina (at the request of Mr. 
LIBONATI). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


8.385. An act to increase efficiency and 
economy in the Government by providing for 
training programs for civilian officers and 
employees of the Government with respect 
to the performance of official duties; and 

5.3342. An act to continue the special milk 
program for children in the interest of im- 
proved nutrition by fostering the consump- 
tion of fluid milk in the schools. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On June 12, 1958: 

H, J. Res. 624. A resolution making addi- 
tional supplemental appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

On June 28, 1958; 

H. J. Res. 640. A resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 1959, 
providing for increased pay costs for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes, 

On June 30, 1958: 

H.R. 12181. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 1, 
1958, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speakers’ table and referred as follows: 


2074. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Interparliamentary Union, transmitting 
the Annual Report of the American Group, 
Interparliamentary Union, dated June 25, 
1958, relating to the 46th Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union held in London, 
September 12-19, 1957; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2075. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 (59 
Stat. 434); to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

2076. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 29, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Eagle Harbor, Wash., authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved May 17, 
1950; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2077. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a spe- 
cial report to be considered in connection 
with the semiannual reports, respecting pay- 
ment of claims based on corrections of mili- 
tary records, which the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are re- 
quired to make to Congress under section 
207 (e) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, codified in title 10, United States 
Code, section 1552 (f); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10874. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Fort Myers, Fla., Lee County, Fla., and the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2052). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H, R, 9500. A 
bill to permit certain sales and exchanges of 
public lands of the Territory of Hawaii to 
persons whose lands or property were de- 
stroyed by a tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2053). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12663. A bill to pro- 
vide for additional payments to the Indians 
of the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
whose lands have been acquired for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2054). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 12751. A bill to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 2055). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 12938. A 
bill to provide for the conveyance of an in- 
terest of the United States in and to fission- 
able materials in a tract of land in Leon 
County, Fla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2058). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5450. A bill to au- 
thorize the enlargement of the administrative 
headquarters site for Isle Royale National 
Park, Houghton, Mich., and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2059). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 8. 3651. An act to make equity 
capital and long-term credit more readily 
available for small-business concerns, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2060). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinols: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 2833. An act 
to provide for the conveyance of the interest 
of the United States in and to certain fis- 
sionable materials in a tract of land in the 
County of Alamance, N. C.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2056). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations, H.R.11933. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of interests of 
the United States in and to uranium, tho- 
rium, and other materials in certain tracts 
of land situated in Jackson County, Miss.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2057). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 13203. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 13204. A bill to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide that the police 
for the National Zoological Park shall receive 
salaries at the same rates as Officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 13205. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce the coverage 
requirements upon which eligibility for dis- 
ability insurance benefits thereunder is con- 
ditioned; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 13206. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to clarify the meaning of 
the term “disability” and thereby to effec- 
tuate the purpose intended by the Congress 
in enacting the provisions of such act which 
relate to the payment of disability insurance 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 13207. A bill to extend and amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 13208. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to extend social security coverage 
to individuals performing service in con- 
nection with the production of turpentine 
and other gum resin products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 13209. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 13210. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN (by request) : 

H. R. 13211. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent increases 
in Federal income taxes as the result of tax 
relief measures enacted by State and politi- 
cal subdivisions for the relief of railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER (by request): 

H. R. 13212. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent increases 
in Federal income taxes as the result of tax 
relief measures enacted by State and politi- 
cal subdivisions for the relief of railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 13213. A bill to remove a restriction 
on the use of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., by 
the United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 13214. A bill to amend Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change 
the name of the office establisned under such 
plan; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 13215. A bill to validate and confirm 
a contract entered into between the United 
States and the town of Bridgeport, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13216. A bill to establish a code of 
ethics for the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. R. 13217. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase the maximum 
amount of monthly insurance benefits pay- 
able for any month under title II of such 
act on the basis of the wages and self-em- 
ployment income of an insured individual 
in cases where there is a disabled child over 
age 18 entitled to child’s insurance benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 13218. A bill to enact a certain provi- 
sion now included in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1958; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 13219. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13220. A bill to alleviate unemploy- 
ment in the maritime industry by restricting 
the transfer of vessels to foreign registry in 
cases of abnormal unemployment among 
American seagoing unlicensed personnel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 13221. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 2,000 addi- 
tional beds for the care of disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 13222. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 13223. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TEWES: 
H. R. 13224. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Independent 
tory Agencies of the Government; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 13225. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of extracts, decoctions, and prep- 
arations of eucalyptus to be used for tan- 
ning; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.13226. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide more flexi- 
bility in making additional appointments to 
bring the number of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Air Force Academy up to full strength; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 13227. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 13228. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 644. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission on Ethics in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to study and develop necessary con- 
fiicts-of-interest legislation, including a code 
of ethics applicable to Members of Congress 
and to officers and employees of the executive 
branch of Government; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the centennial anniversary 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debate which was 
held in Freeport, Ill, on August 27, 1858; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. Res. 610. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain actions of the Oversight Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 611. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that an alternative heat- 
ing plan utilizing anthracite coal be sub- 
mitted by the architects for any public 
building of the United States to be here- 
after constructed; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr, HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 612. Resolution requesting cer- 

tain information from the Secretary of 
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Labor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H. Res. 613. Resolution to render more 
effective Congressional hearings; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. RABAUT introduced a bill (H. R. 
13229) for the relief of Joseph B. Kane, Jr., 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

693. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of the Rotary 
Club of Marshalltown, Iowa, through its 
president, Paul G. Norris, Jr., endorsing leg- 
islation to designate the red rose as the 
national flower; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

694. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Berkeley, Calif., relative 
to Harvey J. Levin and others endorsing 
the petition of Alexander Meiklejohn, relat- 
ing to a redress of grievance pertaining to 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Rules, 


- EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Amendments to the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include copy of my statement presented 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on Friday, June 20, 1958, regarding 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ELIZABETH 
Kee, FIFTH WEST VIRGINIA DISTRICT, PRE- 
SENTED TO THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958, ON GENERAL SOCIAL 
SECURITY HEARINGS 
Mr. Chairman and other distinguished 

members of the Ways and Means Commit- 

tee of the House of Representatives. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this 
brief statement in regard to amendments to 
the Social Security Act. I am delighted that 
this committee, which can claim a major 
share of the credit for the success of this 
great humanitarian program, has decided to 
review social security legislation with a view 
to proposing amendments to the act. 

It is my opinion that social security is 
now an accepted part of our government sys- 
tem. Also, that the program has been suc- 
cessful is a well-known fact. It has brought 
security for old age within the reach of mil- 
lions of families who otherwise would face 
retirement years with uncertainty, and in 
many instances downright hardship. 

No one, I am sure, believes for one mo- 
ment that the system is perfect. From my 
careful study of this whole problem during 
my years in the House, I have come to the 


conclusion that some changes in the basic 
act are not only desirable but necessary. I 
am sure this committee will consider the 
changes I am proposing during your delib- 
erations. 

First, Mr. Chairman, serious consideration 
must be given to the idea of increasing the 
minimum payments. I believe it would be 
possible to set the minimum at $100 a month 
for a couple. Many retired people rely en- 
tirely upon their social security payments 
and the average payment is far less than the 
amount I am proposing. 

The first reaction of many people to a 
suggestion of this kind is that the trust 
fund cannot support the added cost. No 
doubt the latest report of the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Trust Fund Board of Trus- 
tees disturbs some people. This report shows 
that for the next 5 years the system will 
pay out more in total benefits than it receives 
in taxes and interest from the fund. How- 
ever, this is no startling development. The 
trust fund was established to meet such 
situations and once the unbalance created 
by addition of new people to the rolls in re- 
cent years is corrected, the annual surplus 
will again prevail. People realize social se- 
curity is insurance and, like all insurance, 
premiums must be paid over the years to 
build up the protection. They will, I be- 
lieve, be willing to pay even higher premiums 
for this added protection. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, serious thought should 
be given to lowering the retirement age to 60. 
Unfortunately, there is developing in this 
country employment practices which bar jobs 
to men and women over 60. People in this 
age group who are unfortunate enough to lose 
their jobs face a critical situation. Their 
problem must be recognized. 

Another area which could be profitably 
studied by this committee for necessary ac- 
tion is that of an effective date for widows 
to draw payments. I believe the present age 
of 62 is totally unrealistic. The age of 50 
would be more reasonable and realistic. 
Widows of 50 have a difficult time making 


a living. This is a fact of our modern so- 
ciety which should be recognized by the 
Congress. 

We are living in a changing economy, Mr. 
Chairman. Automation and mechanization 
are doing away with the jobs of men who 
have worked for years in the same industry. 
They have very little, if any, hope of return- 
ing to the job for which they are trained and 
experienced. Automation is a new industry. 
More and more, machines and electronic de- 
vices will take over the jobs now performed 
by men and women. The older these people 
are when displaced, the more difficult it will 
be for them to find new employment, That 
is why these changes I have proposed in the 
social security laws have such immediacy and 
urgency. 

This committee has demonstrated in the 
past that it welcomes constructive sug- 
gestions on all legislative matters with which 
it is concerned. I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity to offer these suggestions, and 
I know you will, in your deliberations, give 
them careful consideration. 


Maj. Gen. Joe Kelly Leaves Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in August 
1953 I was pleased to learn that the 
newly designated Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Air Force was a man 
from my hometown, Brig. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly. Today Major General Kelly re- 
linquishes that job to assume command 
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of the Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. 

In these 5 years I have watched Joe 
Kelly perform many invaluable services 
to the Air Force and to the Congress. He 
has served his service admirably and at 
the same time gained the confidence and 
friendship of so many Congressmen. His 
has not been an easy assignment; it is 
one in which it might well be easier to 
make enemies than to make friends. 
But Joe Kelly’s integrity and ability and 
warm personality have made him re- 
spected and well regarded. 

This record while serving as liaison to 
the Congress was no surprise to those 
who knew General Kelly. His service 
record has been exemplary since he grad- 
uated from the Military Academy in 
1932, through many commands, both 
combat and administrative. 

Many kind words have been said about 
General Kelly’s services. He leaves be- 
hind him a job well done, and many 
friends in the Capitol. As a fellow 
Hoosier, I feel a special pride in General 
Kelly’s accomplishment, and believe he 
is truly the best Indiana and the Air 
Force have to offer. 


Address by Senator Knowland Before the 
Serbian National Defense Council of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an ad- 
dress I delivered before the 50th Serbian 
National Defense Council of America, 
at Chicago, Ill., on Sunday, June 29. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is an honor for me to be here today to 
participate with you during the 50th anni- 
versary of the Serbian National Defense 
Council in commemorating an event that 
still lives on in your hearts and memories, 

Vidovdan perhaps does not have signifi- 
cance to many in our own country here at 
home, but the spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence that it symbolizes is understood 
and honored in our own 4th of July and, 
in an even deeper sense, on December 7 
when we all join together in remembering 
this Nation’s temporary defeat at Pearl 
Harbor. 

We recall today that event that happened 
long ago on Vidovdan (St. Vitus Day) when 
the Serbian people in 1389 suffered their 
major defeat to the large armies of the 
Turkish Sultan. 

Today, when over one-third of all the in- 
habitants on earth live and endure under a 
Communist form of government, it becomes 
more necessary than ever that we pause on 
such occasions as this to renew our pledges, 
of continued resistance to tyranny. 

We also renew our faith in human free- 
dom, in national independence, and in the 
firm belief godless communism (interna- 
tional or national) cannot contro] the minds 
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or souls of men even though it may tempo- 
rarily enslave their bodies. 

The United States of America was born of 
revolt against tyranny, defended by dedi- 
cated colonists, developed by the sweat and 
trials of brave pioneers, and attained its 
position of world leadership through spiritual 
beliefs as well as material successes. 

The American Revolutionary War cast off 
the yoke of an oppressor, went on to give our 
people the greatest freedom spiritually and 
materially of any nation in the world, and 
the highest standard of living anywhere. 

It was Abraham Lincoln, in his house di- 
vided speech, who said, “If we but knew 
where we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how to 
do it,” 

We should take stock of where we are 
and whither we are tending if we are to 
preserve freedom, 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. 

Neither fall into the category of something 
that can be locked in a safe-deposit box and 
kept forever secure. Each generation must 
be prepared to make the necessary sacrifices 
to maintain them that our Founding Fathers 
were prepared to make in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give their people the freedom and the stand- 
ard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation, and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a Free World of freemen, The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources, as important as these are. 

The factors which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 
recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edged the divine inspiration which has made 
and preserved us as a nation. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington is an inspiration to 
the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have always recognized that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington kneeling in 
prayer at Valley Forge and of Lincoln seek- 
ing divine guidance during the dark days of 
the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

Today the world is challenged by the 
Communist international conspiracy—an 
antheistic, expansionist, aggressive, imperial- 
ist philosophy whose danger alert men and 
women recognized many years ago. 

What has the Communist philosophy 
brought her people and the helpless satellites 
she has forcibly taken and forcibly keeps in 
her orbit? 

It has brought them death, slavery, concen- 
tration camps, a barely eked-out living, the 
drabbest kind of existence and has taken 
from them religion, free press, speech, and 
liberty. 

But by its very type of compulsory slave 
government, it is able to channel the ener- 
gies of its people into a vast war machine 
that today threatens the existence of the 
Free World. International communism has 
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never made a secret of its determination for 
world domination. 

From 1901, 16 years before the Russian 
revolution, when Lenin declared: “We have 
never rejected terror on principle, nor can 
we ever do so. Terror is a form of military 
operation that may be usefully applied, or 
may even be essential in certain moments of 
the battle,” to Stalin who, in 1923, stated: 
“To choose the victim, to prepare the blow 
with care, to slake an implacable vengeance, 
and then to go to bed—there is nothing 
sweeter in the world,” through Khrushchev, 
who said not too long ago: “We will bury 
you,” the pattern is the same. 

These are only a few statements made by 
Communist rulers, warning the Free World of 
what is to happen if they have their way. 

To me, it is sometimes unbelievable that 
men of intelligence in various countries of 
the world, as well as in our own country, are 
willing to take the word of Communists at 
face value when the record is so clear, 

We recall today, with some irony, the con- 
stant and unwavering duplicity of Com- 
munist rulers, who have been able to mislead 
our western government officials as to their 
ultimate intentions. We remember that 
Communist Tito told Winston Churchill in 
1944 that he had no desire to introduce the 
Communist system into Yugoslavia. 

Communist forces today are stretching 
their tentacles of power through the Middle 
East, on the continent of Africa, and, in fact, 
to our own front door, to many areas in 
South America. It is much later than we 
think, and the time is running short for us 
to rededicate ourselves to a renewed faith 
in our free way of life. 

In 1956, we saw a tragic development 
whereby nations can die while delegates talk. 
At that time, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations passed 10 resolutions in 67 
days of debate. All that while, freedom was 
being strangled to death in Hungary. With 
callous indifference the Soviet Union placed 
itself above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the 
United Nations charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. For many decades the men 
in the Kremlin have preached the doctrine 
that the Free World contains the seeds of 
its own destruction. It is far more likely, I 
believe, that the Communist world contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 
eration, the spark of freedom still lived and 
was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

Safe conduct for Premier Nagy only meant 
safe conduct to the execution chamber, The 
betrayal of General Maleter. 

These events again reconfirm communist 
duplicity. 

There has been a long record of Soviet 
betrayal: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, China, Yugoslavia, the United 
Nations. 

On June 5, the United States Senate 
struck out a section of the mutual aid bill 
which would have made available economic 
assistance to all Communist controlled na- 
tions except the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea. I have opposed 
sending military and economic aid to Com- 
munist dominated countries. This includes 
opposition to sending aid to the Communist 
government of Tito in Yugoslavia. 

I do not believe the American taxpayers 
should be called upon to support the eco- 
nomic, military, or political systems of 
communism. 

Such support tends to make the enslaved 
believe that communism is a success, What- 
ever builds economic and political stability 
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in Communist States also builds their mili- 
tary potential. 

We must understand that there is no basic 
difference between communism in the Soviet 
Union and communism in Czechoslovakia; 
there is no difference between communism 
in Red China and communism in Hungary; 
there is no difference between communism 
in North Korea and communism in Poland. 
Tito’s communism means tyranny, too. 

Non-Communist individuals are impris- 
oned for their views. Opposing factions are 
liquidated. We remember the shameful 
tragedy of Tito’s executioners bringing to 
an end the patriotic life of General Mihailo- 
vich. 

Even a deviating Communist, like Djilas 
in Yugoslavia, is removed from office and 
imprisoned for departing from the party line. 

Should the Congress have acceded by stat- 
ute to the principle of giving United States 
economic and financial aid to Communist 
countries, it would have been very difficult 
to overturn that principle. 

What would have happened to nations 
which have withstood the blandishments of 
the Communist economic offensive, prefer- 
ing to ally themselves with the West rather 
than permit the Reds to get a foot in the 
door? 

Would not these countries be tempted in 
the future to play both sides of the street— 
getting as much aid as they could from the 
Communists and as much aid as they could 
from the United States? 

What happens to the will to resist internal 
and external Communist forces in these 
countries when the United States declares its 
willingness to help and support Communist 
governments? Would we not be helping to 
make communism work? 

Forty years of communism should have 
taught the world that communism does not 
change. As Khrushchev warned, “You may 
as well wait until the shrimp learns to 
whistle.” The goal of world domination re- 
mains the same. Only the tactics vary. 

The Communists—without exception—in- 
sist they will not change, insist they are out 
to socialize and communize the world, and 
insist their system is better than the free- 
enterprise system. 

The strength of our moral position as we 
struggle forward toward a Free World of free 
men can be fortified by constant adherence 
to the following truths: 

1. Although the body may be enslaved, the 
mind and soul of man cannot be chained. 

2. Freeedom, meaning the right to live, to 
speak, and to act without fear, cannot be 
compromised. 

8. The word of tyrants, written or pledged, 
cannot be relied upon. 

4. Tyranny ultimately destroys all who as- 
sociate with it. 

5. Communism means complete subserv- 
ience and nothing else. 

6. There is no meaningful difference be- 
tween the Soviet form of communism in 
general, and the Tito type of communism in 
particular as far as individual freedom is 
concerned. 

7. The spirit of freedom burns endlessly in 
all men everywhere. 

Today, on the day of the Feast of Saint 
Paul it is well we remember his biblical in- 
junction in II Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

On this occasion, all of our people, whether 
born in other lands or here at home, can 
join in the pledge of Thomas Jefferson who 
said, “I have sworn on the altar of God 
eternal, hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my newsletter of June 28, 
1958, as follows: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
JuNE 28, 1958. 

The legislative branch appropriation bill, 
1959, totaled $97 million, $18 million more 
than last year, but $1 million less than 
budgeted. This bill provides the necessary 
funds for the House Members’ offices, staffs, 
and facilities, including the Library of Con- 
gress, Government Printing Office, postage, 
telephone, and other related expenses. The 
usual self-conscious wrangles developed, the 
two principal sore points being the new, plus 
remodeled, office facilities now under con- 
struction, and the Capitol Police force. 
Since the incident of the shooting of House 
Members by Puerto Ricans in the gallery, 
the police protection on the Hill has vitally 
interested Congressmen. 

The bill to make the antitrust laws ap- 
plicable to organized professional team 
sports passed handily. It was necessary to 
overcome the Supreme Court decision ex- 
empting baseball alone from antitrust law. 
Despite a fuss over two conflicting bills, there 
was general agreement that the competitive 
equalization of team strengths, geographic 
limits of operation, and regulation of tele- 
casting and radio broadcasts, while some- 
what monopolistic by nature, made them 
worthy of exemption from the antitrust law. 
The highlight was the lawyers’ argument 
over confusion or court misconception of 
“reasonably necessary,” so this language was 
removed. 

The bill to grant a Federal charter of 
incorporation to the veterans of World War 
I was passed. Members recognize the vet- 
erans’ right to organize as so many others 
have done, but there is no illusion as to the 
purpose—to lobby Congress for more legisla- 
tive help. 

The catchall or omnibus Agricultural Act 
of 1958 lumped together so many programs 
and was so complicated that a large group 
of Members declared it had “farm programs 
that are so complex and burdened with regu- 
lations so as to be impossible of administra- 
tion and will cost the taxpayers and the con- 
sumers additional billions of dollars.” In 
addition to acreage allotments and price- 
support programs for rice, cotton, wool, 
wheat, dairy products, feed grains (and 
others), the bill embraced the Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act for distrib- 
uting surplus food at home and abroad, the 
school milk program and many others. Per- 
haps the best summary of the motivation 
was this one by critical Agriculture Com- 
mittee members: “If the agricultural Christ- 
mas tree is loaded up with enough orna- 
ments, it will have sufficient appeal to pur- 
chase a majority vote regardless of the nega- 
tive effect of certain of those ornaments on 
voting Members of Congress.” Well, the 
Democrat committee leadership overplayed 
their hand this time. The city Congressmen 
of both parties and a majority of Republicans 
teamed together to vote the bill down before 
it even got started, 214 to 171. Now it must 
be done over in committee in separate bills 
for piecemeal consideration. The taxpayer 
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will still foot the bill for the political foot- 
balling, of course. Farm programs are still 
almost hopelessly entangled in redtape with 
certain Agriculture Committee members de- 
termined to get more and more Federal 
money. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 (see last 
week’s newsletter) came before the House 
late in the week and day, Friday, with Mem- 
bers impatient to go, This bill from the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, provides: (1) 
Government guaranties of loans to railroads; 
(2) the right for carriers (railroads or fer- 
ries) to discontinue unprofitable passenger 
and freight service; (3) the right of all car- 
riers to change rates according to inherent 
advantages of their form of transportation, 
not compared to their competitors; (4) re- 
duces and freezes the so-called agricultural 
products exemption from motor-carrier regu- 
lation by the ICC to the present list; and 
(5) redefines “private carrier,” making the 
terms of carriers subject to regulation clearer 
and more equitable. 

Generally, this is a good bill, but I strongly 
opposed the precedent of Government 
guaranty of loans to railroads. Beyond the 
question of Government’s right to so guar- 
anty loans, there is no upper limit to the 
amount in this bill; 15-year loans are called 
temporary; this means more Government 
control, not less; only several railroads need 
help, but all railroads and carriers logically 
could appeal for loan guaranty; these and 
others. I proposed the elimination of excise 
taxes instead of keeping the wartime tax 
on the one hand and offering Federal aid on 
the other; the elimination of featherbedding 
($390 million spent in 1957 for time paid 
for but not worked) —rather than underwrite 
such operation by Government guaranty. 
Failing to delete this guaranty by my amend- 
ment, I joined others in voting for the bill, 
feeling the good outweighed the bad, and 
the bill passed. 


Improve Social Security Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a strong advocate of our 
social-security system, and during my 
years in the Congress I have made every 
effort to bring about increased benefits. 
Social security, as it now exists, is a big 
improvement over the original version, 
and as the country progresses and 
changes we should think of keeping 
pace in this field. Our social-security 
structure still has kinks in it. There are 
provisions in it which are unfair by 
today’s standards and which should be 
eliminated. Other provisions need to be 
liberalized. 

In the past I have spoken in support 
of a number of amendments which 
would— 

First. Lower the retirement age for 
both men and women; 

Second. Eliminate the work clause; 

Third. Increase the minimum monthly 
benefits and provide an increase in all 
benefits; 

en Provide disability benefits; 
an 
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Fifth. Provide health-insurance pro- 
tection and other necessary and correc- 
tive measures. 

Legislation to lower the retirement age 
is needed by many of our older people 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable to work or who cannot find a job. 
The lowering of the age for women in 
1956 was a step in the right direction, 
but we must not stop there. 

One of the major kinks in our social- 
security law is the earnings ceiling. 
Though progressively raised from a be- 
ginning level of $180 to the present 
$1,200, in principle it is still wrong, in 
my judgment. Its effect is to help the 
well-to-do and certain organized groups 
who may have other retirement pro- 
grams, while penalizing those with low 
incomes, the industrious, and/or the hard 
pressed. With the number of elderly 
people in our population rapidly increas- 
ing, we are telling them in one breath 
that they should remain productive and 
useful as long as possible, and in the 
next breath we punish them for their 
efforts. 

The need for a substantial increase in 
benefits can hardly be questioned by any- 
one who has talked with people now 
trying to exist on fixed annuities. Our 
present economic situation finds us with 
a record high in the cost of living. 
Higher costs of food and other necessities 
have shrunk our dollars and the retiree 
feels this most of all. Also, during a re- 
cession it is often the older worker who 
is the first to be laid off, and many men 
and women have found it necessary to 
apply for their benefits before they would 
ordinarily do so. No change has been 
made in the amount of social-security 
benefits since 1954 and it is obvious that 
these older citizens have been victimized 
by the sharp rise in prices in the past 4 
years. 

Many of our elderly people fear illness 
and the resulting high costs of medical 
and hospital care. Provision should be 
made against these expenses which 
threaten the self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of the individual. It is for this 
reason that I heartily endorse H. R. 9467 
introduced by Representative Ame J, 
FORAND. 

Retired citizens have earned a larger 
share of this Nation’s goods because they 
have played such a vital part in the cre- 
ation of our great productive capacity, 
and it is up to us to see to it that they 
get it. Enactment of such legislation 
will require an adjustment of the social 
security tax schedules, but I believe the 
workers of this country are willing to 
make the increased contribution know- 
ing that this is a form of investment for 
their own future protection. 

Since I became a Member of Congress 
in 1951, we have made a great deal of 
progress, liberalizing and improving our 
social-security. system. As an ardent 
supporter of all phases of social security, 
I have often stated that it is a sound 
thrift program. It is gratifying to real- 
ize my judgment has been vindicated be- 
cause many economists will agree that 
social security has been a substantial 
stabilizer during ovr present recession. 

As legislators, we have a further obli- 
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gation to make sure, through our social- 
security program, that our elderly cit- 
izens are given the opportunity to live 
out their lives in dignity and are not the 
forgotten people of our times. It is my 
earnest hope that this Congress will take 
another step forward by acting favorably 
on these proposals. 


A Tribute to Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Retiring Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 
This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—Shakespeare. 


From time immemorial the eternal 
truth that man’s conscience should be 
his guiding star has stood revealed in 
deathless splendor as a moral mandate 
to mankind, 

The above admonition by the Bard of 
Avon in Hamlet, act I, is one echo of a 
mighty chorus of the exhortation down 
through the ages—‘“Let conscience be 
your guide.” 

Throughout the history of civilization, 
great leaders of the human race had 
different distinguishing characteristics; 
yet invariably they possessed in common 
the happy faculty of adhering to the 
dictates of their own conscience in la- 
boring for the good of humanity. 

George Washington subscribed to the 
precept that a man’s conscience should 
be heeded faithfully in discharging the 
obligations of his daily life. The follow- 
ing rule was inscribed in the copybook 
of the Father of our Country when a 
schoolboy: 

Labor to keep alive in your breast 
That little spark of celestial fire—conscience. 


The history of this Nation is replete 
with innumerable great Americans whose 
conscientious and patriotic service has 
elicited the admiration and respect of a 
grateful America. 

In the field of Government service 
today there are many dedicated Ameri- 
cans, but none more towering a person- 
age than is Rear Adm, Lewis L. Strauss, 
who retires this week, after 5 years of 
dedicated and patriotic service, as Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

His biography reveals he was born in 
Charleston, W. Va., January 31, 1896, 
and educated in the public schools of 
Richmond, Va. 

Admiral Strauss is married to the for- 
mer Alice Hanauer and has one son, 
Lewis H. Strauss. 

Beginning his experience in Govern- 
ment in the period from 1917 to 1919, 
he served as secretary to Herbert Hoover 
in relief operations in Belgium and else- 
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where overseas and in the United States 
Food Administration. 

A member of the United States Naval 
Reserve for 33 years, he served on active 
duty from February 1941 to May 1946 
and was successively promoted through 
the officer grades to the rank of rear 
admiral. The Navy assignments of 
Admiral Strauss included staff assistant 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
1941-43; Assistant Chief of Procurement 
and Material; special assistant to the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 1943-44; 
special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy; and the Navy member of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Admiral Strauss was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Legion 
of Merit, the latter with gold star— 
Navy—in lieu of a second award, and 
an oak leaf cluster from the Army in 
lieu of a third award. 

From 1946 to 1952 he served as a 
member of the Naval Research Advisory 
Committee. The Office of Naval Re- 
search was established following Ad- 
miral Strauss’ recommendation to Sec- 
retary Forrestal. 

Appointed in 1946 as a member of the 
first Atomic Energy Commission, Admiral 
Strauss served until his resignation in 
April 1950. After resignation as Com- 
missioner, he was appointed by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy as its consultant. 

During the period from 1919 to 1946, 
and from 1950 to 1953, when he was 
appointed Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Ad- 
miral Strauss was active in the banking 
field and in various business enterprises, 
including the banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York; Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; National Broadcasting 
Co.; General American Transportation 
Corp.; United States Rubber Co.; Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp.; Rockefeller Bros., 
Ine.; Rockefeller Center, Inc.; Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Co., and other 
nationally known reputable business 
firms. 

In addition to being president of the 
board of trustees of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, he is a trustee of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, and 
Congregation Emanu-El of the City of 
New York of which he is past president. 

During his brilliant, interesting and 
successful career, Admiral Strauss’ ac- 
complishments have been recognized by 
a number of colleges and universities in 
the United States and by various foreign 
nations. He is the recipient of a number 
of honorary degrees from educational in- 
stitutions, among them the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Case Institute, New York 
University, the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, Columbia University, 
Dropsie College, Elmira College, Dickin- 
son College, and the University of Rhode 
Island. He also holds decorations from 
the French, Belgium and other Allied 
Governments. 

Since 1950 Admiral Strauss has been 
called as an adviser on occasions by 
Congressional and executive agencies 
and has studied and reported on both 
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production and procurement policies for 
the Department of Defense. A report on 
Hazardous Duty and Other Special Pays 
requested by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate was 
completed in March 1953. On March 9, 
1953, he was appointed Special Assistant 
to the President. 

Nominated by President Eisenhower to 
be Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, he was confirmed 
by the United States Senate on June 27, 
1953, and took the oath of offce July 2, 
1953. 

When Chairman Strauss informed 
President Eisenhower of his decision not 
to accept renomination, he was the recip- 
ient of a letter from the Chief Executive 
highly commending him for his leader- 
ship, judgment, and vision in the military 
and peaceful applications of the atom. 
President Eisenhower tendered the re- 
tiring Chairman his lasting appreciation 
on behalf of the Nation. 

Admiral Strauss’ major contributions 
to the success of the atomic energy pro- 
gram are summed up in the following 
editorial from the June 7, 1958 issue of 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star 
titled “Big Shoes To Fill”: 


Bic SHoges To FuLL 


Personality specialists, who sometimes 
oversimplify human nature to an outrageous 
degree, probably would say of Lewis L. 
Strauss that he has been cursed, as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
an indefinable quality that has rubbed cer- 
tain important people the wrong way. Pre- 
sumably, but quite vaguely, able, and earnest 
Americans like Senator ANDERSON and for- 
mer AEC Commissioner Murray would agree 
with this assessment of the man. So, too, 
would those numerous less distinguished 
critics who have made a sort of mean na- 
tional pastime out of attacking him with 
recurrent outbursts of articulate ignorance, 
in both words and pictures. 

Yet, whatever may be said of his person- 
ality in the office, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Strauss has rendered outstanding 
service to our country as head of the AEC, 
and also in his so-called second-hat role as 
special adviser to the President on nuclear 
affairs. Unfortunately, however, now that 
he has declined Mr. Eisenhower's offer to re- 
nominate him for another 5-year term as 
Chairman, his more intemperate critics have 
made a point of trying to belittle him with 
talk about such things as his association 
with the ill-conceived Dixon-Yates power 
contract, his past emphasis on the need for 
strict security restrictions regardless of the 
People’s right to know, and his stubborn 
insistence that there should be no suspen- 
sion of American atomic-hydrogen tests 
without adequate safeguards in the form of 
an international policing system effective 
enough to cope with the danger of clandes- 
tine Soviet violations and evasions. But 
this criticism does not hold up very well 
under inspection. 

Nothing in the Dixon-Yates investigation, 
for example, can be cited to cast doubt on 
Mr. Strauss’ probity. As for his alleged ad- 
diction to excessive secrecy, the record will 
show that the Commission, under his leader- 
ship, has carried out, nationally and inter- 
nationally, a tremendous release of once- 
classified information. Finally, insofar as a 
testing ban is concerned, even the Russians 
themselves have grudgingly conceded that his 
views are sufficiently meritorious to warrant 
& special study by technical experts. 

Further, now that he is preparing to leave 
the AEC at the end of the month, Mr. Strauss 
deserves commendation for such con- 
tributions as the following: (1) As one of the 
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Commission’s ploneer members, from 1946 to 
1950, he initiated our all-important monitor- 
ing system for detecting nuclear detonations 
in Russia and other lands; (2) he was a prime 
mover for action to arm the United States 
with the hydrogen bomb; and (3) no Ameri- 
can has done more, and few nearly so much, 
to harness the atom for peace throughout the 
globe. In short, despite his maligners, and 
irrespective of what some may regard as his 
personality failings, he has done a superb 
job, and the Nation is indebted to him for it. 


“John McCone, or whoever else may be his 


successor, certainly will have very big shoes 
to fill. 


In addition to the Evening Star edito- 
rial, excerpts from an article entitled 
“Strauss, Keeper of the Atom,” dated 
June 7, 1958, by William H. Stringer, 
Chief, Washington Bureau, the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, cite some of the 
difficulties confronting Chairman 
Strauss due to his dual role as White 
House atomic adviser which gave him 
access to top secret National Security 
Council intelligence reports. As a result, 
he was not at liberty to reveal all of the 
background information that played an 
important part in formulating his deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Stringer says in part: 

Anyone who Chairmans the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and who wears also a second 
hat as White House atomic adviser, and who 
further sits in on National Security Council 
deliberations, is bound to have rough expe- 
riences. It is not merely that there is no 
clear road leading into the nuclear future 
and that strident voices are arguing differ- 
ent paths. It is also that an official who is 
privy to top NSC intelligence cannot really 
practice equality with his fellow AEC mem- 
bers. He cannot divulge to them all that 
he knows. 

. * ° . . 


Mr. Strauss erred on the side of secrecy. 
There is simultaneously to his credit the im- 
aginative atoms-for-peace conference he put 
on at Geneva, and his hard-driving constant 
efforts to maintain a heads-up program of 
atomic testing and a ready stockpile of nu- 
clear weapons of every shape and usage. A 
man who is gracious and generous in his 
personal dealings will be missed in Washing- 
ton’s rough-and-tumble, an individual 
whose conscientiousness no one ever 
doubted. 


In an editorial titled “Well Done,” ap- 
pearing in the June 7, 1958, issue of the 
New York Times after commenting on 
the resignation of Chairman Strauss 
“after long and distinguished public 
service,” it was said in part: ` 


Thanks largely to what President Eisen- 
hower, in a particularly warm letter of ap- 
preciation, calls Mr. Strauss’ “leadership, 
judgment, and vision,” this country, and 
for that matter the Free World has passed 
safely through the initial perils and confu- 
sions of the atomic age and remain strong 
enough to check Soviet aggression and to 
preserve peace. 

. . . > . 


No doubt Mr. Strauss was an independent 
and at times a difficult man. But it is 
thanks to these qualities that, starting sin- 
glehanded, he could make a decisive contri- 
bution to those achievements on which rest 
today the safety and the hope of the Free 
World. He was the first, as member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission under appoint- 
ment by President Truman, to press for the 
creation of the atomic detection system 
which enabled the United States to an- 
nounce the first Soviet atomic explosion and 
thereby put the West on guard. Even more 
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important, he was the first, and in the be- 
ginning the only, member of the Commis- 
sion to call for the development of the hy- 
drogen bomb and to urge a crash program 
on it after the Soviets had acquired the 
atomic bomb. It is terrifying to think what 
the Soviets might have done with the hy- 
drogen bomb if they had been the first to 
develop it. 

Finally, Mr. Strauss helped to draft Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace program, 
presented to the United Nations, and he rep- 
resented the United States in the Geneva 
Conference that produced the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to harness atomic 
power for the benefit, not the destruction of 
mankind. On that enterprise Mr. Strauss 
will continue to serve, as special assistant to 
the President. 


On the issue of this record we are confi- 
dent that the American people will join us 
in a hearty Navy salute of “well done, Ad- 
miral Strauss.” 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, it has been my pleasure to know 
Admiral Strauss and to regard him as 
one of the most highly dedicated public 
servants I have been privileged to meet 
during my Congressional career. He has 
deeply impressed me with his sincerity 
of purpose and his depth of knowledge 
in the field of atomic energy. 

It is reassuring to the American peo- 
ple to know that Admiral Strauss’ vast 
knowledge and experience with the atom 
will not be lost due to his willingness to 
serve as special adviser to President 
Eisenhower in connection with the 
“atoms for peace” program. 

President Eisenhower extended warm 
appreciation to Admiral Strauss on be- 
half of the American people for his dedi- 
cated service and stellar contributions to 
the success of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

Personally, I should like to join in a 
salute to Admiral Strauss whom I con- 
sider a truly great American and one 
who in the discharging of his official 
duties abided by the rule from the copy- 
book of George Washington when a 
schoolboy: 

Labour to keep alive in your breast 
That little spark of celestial fire—conscience. 


In wishing Admiral Strauss continued 
success in his service to his country, to 
my mind his accomplishments as a 
member of the original Atomic Energy 
Commission and later as Chairman of 
that agency should prompt every liberty- 
loving citizen to prayerfully exclaim as 
Daniel Webster did, “Thank God! I—I 
also am an American.” 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a young per- 
son leaving military service is at a dis- 
advantage in finding civilian employ- 
ment. 
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In many cases, he had little or no 
employment before he entered the serv- 
ice. Without any civilian skills or expe- 
rience, he has difficulty in convincing an 
employer that he should be hired. In- 
variably, weeks and sometimes months 
pass, before he obtains productive and 
self-supporting work. 

During the Korean war, we passed the 
Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952, pro- 
viding for a special and temporary un- 
employment compensation program for 
the men of that war who were returning 
to civilian life. Those benefits, however, 
applied only to individuals who entered 
military service before February 1, 1955. 

Implicit in this law was the under- 
standing that we would formulate and 
recommend at a later date, legislation to 
provide a permanent unemployment 
compensation program for ex-service- 
men, 

H. R. 11630, will fill that need. 

If we did not have men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces today, we 
would most certainly be attacked by 
Communist Russia. The valuable serv- 
ice performed by these young people is 
the defensive shield that protects us 
from overt aggression on the part of 
those who fear and hate our freedoms. 

Under compulsory military service, 
many have no choice but to sacrifice job 
opportunities and the all-important per- 
sonal necessity of getting a start in life. 
National defense requires that they de- 
fer their own rights and their own plans. 
It is inconceivable that we should then 
deny to them the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits that are available to 
most of their fellow citizens. 

No discrimination against them was 
ever intended. It is simply that the 
solution to their transitional unemploy- 
ment upon leaving military service, and 
until such time as they could qualify for 
benefits after their first work covered by 
unemployment insurance, was postponed 
until now. 

The fact that we have broadened the 
original concept of unemployment in- 
surance to cover civilian employees of 
the Federal Government, makes it both 
just and logical, that we should fur- 
ther extend it to include all those who 
are terminating their military service 
under honorable conditions. 

This is not a special reward for mili- 
tary service. 

It merely gives these veterans the pro- 
tection they would have enjoyed, if they 
had not entered military service. 

Generally, individuals cannot qualify 
for benefits until 7 to 9 months after the 
beginning of their first job that is cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. To 
acquire full benefits requires a longer 
period. Therefore, exservicemen have 
to be in civilian employment for a year 
or more before they qualify for unem- 
ployment security. During this first 
year, they are at the bottom of the list 
insofar as holding a job is concerned, 
due to the seniority they sacrificed while 
they were in military service. 

Eighty-one percent of the wage and 
salaried jobs in the country are present- 
ly covered by Federal or State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. 

Title XV was added to the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1954, and this established 
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a permanent unemployment compensa- 
tion. program for 2.4 million Fed- 
eral civilian workers, 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
after long and careful study recommends 
the passage of H. R. 11630 which pro- 
vides unemployment compensation pro- 
testion for all individuals who entered 
the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. 

During their active service they, too, 
were Federal employees. In the normal 
course of their separation from service, 
they encountered the same difficulties in 
finding jobs as civilians who have been 
laid off, or as Federal employees whose 
services are terminated through a reduc- 
tion in force. 

They are entitled to unemployment 
compensation in the same manner as 
others. 

I reemphasize the fact that these 
benefits will not constitute a special re- 
ward to the veterans for peacetime mili- 
tary service. His military service pay 
will be treated as though it had been 
covered under the law of the State in 
which he claims benefits for unemploy- 
ment. He must meet the qualifying 
wage and employment requirements of 
that State law, on the basis either of 
his employment in the Armed Forces 
alone, or of that employment combined 
with any covered civilian employment 
during the applicable base period. This 
will provide an easy transition to the 
civilian unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. It will help him to achieve a 
total adjustment to civilian life. 

This is consistent with the precedent 
established when the Congress decided 
that military service shall be considered 
as employment and shall be so credited 
to the ex-serviceman’s account for the 
purpose of qualifying for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

This bill will therefore give unemploy- 
ment protection to all Federal employ- 
ees. It is part of that gradual exten- 
sion whereby all Americans working on 
wage and salaried jobs will eventually 
be covered by insurance to tide them 
over transitional periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

This bill will reassure members of the 
Armed Forces that their honorable serv- 
ice will not operate to their disadvant- 
age when they face the problems of re- 
adjustment to civilian life, 

It will give them equality in unem- 
ployment protection with the rest of 
their fellow citizens. 


Mallory Case: H. R. 11477 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the tem- 
porary results of the decision in the 
Mallory case have unquestionably pro- 
duced confusion and some miscarriages 
of justice in our Federal courts. One 
principal question now before us in this 
bill is whether Congress will further 
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compound this confusion and possibly 
promote additional instances of miscar- 
riage of justice. 

The Congress should never be un- 
moved by the picture of persons con- 
victed by juries of serious crimes escap- 
ing legal punishment by virtue of tech- 
nical loopholes afforded by unsound 
judicial decisions emanating from con- 
flicting interpretations of rulings of our 
highest court. 

Equality of treatment under the rule 
of law is not only a constitutional guar- 
anty, but also a legal right to which 
every person, regardless of race, class, 
or creed is unquestionably entitled. 
Under this principle, there is no logical 
reason why one man, a self-admitted 
rapist, should escape punishment, while 
another man, adjudged guilty of man- 
slaughter while protecting the sanctity 
of his home, is sent to jail under circum- 
stances of procedural practice which 
were essentially similar. 

There is no question here concerning 
basic constitutional safeguards histori- 
cally applied to criminal proceedings. 
The presumption of innocence, the right 
to counsel, confrontation by witnesses 
against the accused, the right to be in- 
formed of his rights, to be protected 
against coercion and oppression and the 
unjust consequences of promises of im- 
munity, the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, are not at issue in this bill, even 
though they might be corollary factors 
in some cases. 

Fundamentally, the question to be de- 
cided here is the question left pending 
by the Mallory decision: What consti- 
tutes unnecessary delay in bringing an 
accused before a magistrate or other offi- 
cial empowered to act? In rendering 
overzealous protection of the rights of 
the individual, shall our courts ignore 
the rights of society and the general 
public and needlessly and unwisely foist 
on them hardened or heinous criminals 
who have admitted their guilt but escape 
punishment because of narrow technical 
judicial constructions? I accept the 
principle that it is better to allow guilty 
men to escape than to convict one in- 
nocent person. 

But that principle does not mean that 
our courts should so construe technical 
provisions of law so as to permit the 
guilty to escape punishment and go scot 
free. 

This bill is well motivated and seeks to 
remedy this type of judicial mishap. It 
has been ably considered by one of our 
outstanding House committees, and very 
brilliantly presented and debated before 
this body. 

But it is my humble opinion that the 
bill does not provide sufficient clarifica- 
tion to guide future judicial decisions. 
To the contrary, I fear that the bill as 
written merely confuses and complicates 
a rather unpalatable situation in the 
courts. I think that Congress should 
specifically define the meaning of the 
words “without unnecessary delay” as 
they appear in the code as bearing on 
the rights of persons held by the police 
or other legal authority. 

In providing this definition, we should 
not only reaffirm the rights of accused 
or detained persons in accord with the 
Constitution, but we should also set 
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forth the coordinate rights of law en- 
forcement officials to make reasonable 
inquiries and checks in the interest of 
justice and the rights of the public to 
be protected against crime and disorder. 

I do not believe this bill adequately 
deals with these questions. There is 
some reason to believe that the courts 
themselves are moving in the direction 
of curing the defects, shortcomings, and 
misunderstandings that have arisen 
from the Mallory decision. Whether this 
be true or not, the Congress cannot 
escape its responsibility to clarify this 
situation, and I hope that the other 
body and the conference will accomplish 
this result. 


Exchange of Nuclear Materials and 
Information With Our Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 30, 
1958. 

The newsletter follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

A bill passed recently by the House and 
Senate is a good example of the many com- 
plex and difficult problems which the Con- 
gress must deal with each session, 

The legislation in question involved the 
exchange of nuclear materials and informa- 
tion with our allies. A basic policy decision 
was at issue. Since the passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1947, our atomic se- 
crets and materials had been zealously 
guarded. Would it be in the best public 
interests now to share this knowledge and 
materials with other countries? 

Needless to say, atomic energy is a highly 
technical problem, Congress relies primar- 
ily upon the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, created in 1947, for leadership in this 
field. Committee members have access to 
secret materials and they are kept informed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on all new 
developments in both military and civilian 
uses, It is simply impossible for all Mem- 
bers of Congress to be as knowledgeable on 
this subject as these experts. 

Yet, when the atomic exchange bill came 
before the House, many Members shared 
serious misgivings. They were afraid that 
passage of the bill could lead to spreading 
the atomic bomb around the world—a de- 
velopment that no one here wants to see. 

The Joint Committee itself was not happy 
with the bill sent to Congress by the ad- 
ministration. First, it tightened the lan- 
guage to make sure that only Great Britain 
could qualify for secrets and materials. 
This was the intent of the administration. 
The Joint Committee, backed by Congress, 
felt it would be wise to translate this in- 
tent into law. 

At the present time only three countries— 
the United States, Russia and Great Brit- 
ain—manufacture atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, If a fourth country, or a fifth, sixth 
or seventh, becomes an atomic power, the 
danger to the world would be greatly in- 
creased. Spread of the bombs would add 
immeasurably to the difficulties of working 
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out a foolproof, self-enforcing system of 
inspecting and controlling the bomb. 

In reading the hearings and the report 
on the bill, I was struck by the danger of 
the so-called fourth country problem. The 
safeguards proposed by the Joint Commit- 
tee, and approved by the Congress, greatly 
lessened that danger without subtracting 
from the usefulness of the legislation. 

I was also impressed by the arguments by 
the President and top defense officials for 
the sharing of information and materials. 
Britain has made significant progress in this 
field. In fact, she is ahead of us in convert- 
ing atomic energy to peaceful uses in some 
fields. The exchange will be a two-way 
street and we can derive many lasting bene- 
fits. 

The President assured us that passage of 
the bill would greatly strengthen our de- 
fenses against Communist aggression. He 
earnestly pleaded for this new authority. I 
am convinced the bill passed by Congress 
gives the President sufficient authority to 
accomplish his purposes. Yet we added 
safeguards which should prevent any un- 
necessary spread of nuclear weapons, 


Social Security Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee recently com- 
pleted its hearings on social-security leg- 
islation. I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the following statement I 
made before that committee on June 30: 


On August 14, 1935, when President Roose- 
velt signed the social-security bill, he said: 
“This law represents a cornerstone in a 
structure which is being built, but is by no 
means complete.” 

Much has happened in the 23 years since 
those words were uttered. The structure 
that has been built around that corner- 
stone has grown until now nearly every 
human being in the country is directly or 
indirectly covered under it. Sixteen million 
persons are now receiving benefits under the 
law’s old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance program (OASI) and under its pub- 
lic assistance program. More than 3 million 
are currently receiving benefits under its 
unemployment compensation provisions. By 
now it is very clear that the American peo- 
ple must largely depend upon social se- 
curity legislation to end needless privation. 

Other things have happened in those 23 
years. Medical science has made spectacular 
strides in checking disease, and our life 
expectancy has risen from 47 years of age 
at the turn of the century to a life ex- 
pectancy today of 70 years. Dramatic 
changes haye taken place also in the value 
of our dollar. Since 1935 our cost-of-living 
index as a whole has shot up 110 percent. 
In the 11 years since 1947 it has risen 29 
percent—with medical care costs in those 11 
years skyrocketing by 47 percent. 

But in those 23 years the benefits under 
the social security law have remained rela- 
tively static. In short, our economic, tech- 
nological and medical developments have 
outgrown the modest proportions of our 
social security structure. 

Congress has shown some recognition of 
the inflationary squeeze. This is reflected in 
the pay increase it gave this year to our 
postal and Federal classified employees and 
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to our military personnel. But Congress has 
failed to recognize the dilemma of inflation’s 
most tragic victims—our citizens of 65 and 
over, two-thirds of whom exist on incomes 
of less than $1,000 per year. It is indeed 
regrettable that we have languished so long 
before doing something for our older citizens. 

More of us are older. Since 1900 our total 
population has doubled, but men and women 
over 65 have quadrupled. Of the 14 mil- 
lion over 65, one-third of them haye passed 
their 75th birthday. In California we have 
1,200,000 persons of 65 years and over, of 
whom 740,502 are receiving OASI benefits 
or public assistance, or both. Dr. Russell 
Cecil, geriatrics authority at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has said: “By checking infectious 
disease we have created old age.” We now 
stand at the crossroads. If we don't take 
the constructive path and profit from the 
blessings made possible by medical progress, 
we may find that we have created a Frank- 
enstein, 

It is, therefore, of the utmost Importance 
that Congress give serious consideration be- 
fore very long to a complete revamping of 
our social security law to bring it in line 
wth our economic, social, and technological 
changes. That is something for future de- 
liberation. In the meantime, it is manda- 
tory that we take some immediate steps. 
This committee has before it several pieces 
of sound legislation designed to answer the 
urgent needs of our distressed citizens, and 
I hope that Congress will not fail to act on 
them before it adjourns. The experts have 
done a thorough job of analyzing the legis- 
lation and I shall not consume the com- 
mittee’s time in unnecessary repetition. 

We have, first of all, the Forand bill and 
similar legislation. This legislation contains 
@ realistic and equitable answer to the plight 
of our men and women over 65 struggling to 
survive on their pitifully inadequate OASI 
benefits. Certainly, no one will dispute the 
justice and the need for increasing monthly 
cash benefits by at least 10 percent, or for 
raising the maximum taxable earnings base 
from its present unrealistic $4,200 to $6,000. 
These proposals provide an immediate solu- 
tion to the problem of a growing cost of living 
that has completely outstripped the dollar 
value of benefits now granted. I would add 
one proposal to those included in the Forand 
bill. I believe that the earning limit now 
imposed upon beneficiaries should be lifted 
to some degree. The restrictive provision 
now in the law makes it virtually impossible 
for beneficiaries to supplement their meager 
OASI benefits. But more than that it is 
undermining to their morale, to their sense 
of personal worth and self-respect. 

The most significant change proposed by 
the Forand bill is its program for insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing home 
and surgical service for persons eligible for 
OASI benefits. As I stated earlier, the cost 
of medical and hospital care has skyrocketed. 
Our older citizens have the highest medical 
expenses. Their illnesses require hospitaliza- 
tion of the longest duration. Yet they have 
the lowest incomes. The opponents of this 
proposal continue to raise their hollow cry of 
socialized medicine. Yet they fail to come up 
with a solution to the harrowing medical 
problems that face the aging and aged. 

The stepchild of our social security law is 
perhaps its section on public assistance. The 
greatest examples of want and unfairness 
are to be found in that program. Senator 
Russert Lone said during a debate on 
the Senate floor this year—‘In the past 10 
years the House has not sent one public wel- 
fare bill to the Senate.” I have this year 
introduced a bill to bring some measure of 
monetary relief to the needy aged, the blind 
and invalided, and dependent children under 
the public assistance program. But,more im- 
portant, the bill takes positive recognition of 
the humane aspects of public assistance. It 
seeks to safeguard the recipients of such as- 
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sistance from undue harassment, intimida- 
tion and embarrassment. More than 50 
Members of the House have introduced 
similar bills. The legislation requires uni- 
form treatment of recipients throughout the 
country, it reduces the antiquated residence 
requirements, it liberalizes the real and per- 
sonal property allowance, it allow pensioners 
to earn $50 a month, it prohibits liens and 
shame lists, it eliminates the practice of en- 
forcing collections from the relatives of recip- 
ients. In short, it recognizes the vital im- 
portance of preserving human dignity. 

The committee also has before it legisla- 
tion to make permanent improvements in 
the law’s unemployment compensation in- 
surance provisions, There is growing evi- 
dence that the unemployment compensation 
systems now existing and administered in 
the several States are failing to make any 
real progress toward the stabilization of em- 
ployment and the achievement of greater 
security against unemployment, the prin- 
cipal objective of the Social Security Act 
when passed in 1935. I am wholeheartedly 
in support of the Kennedy-McCarthy bill— 
which would establish Federal standards for 
the benefits, coverage, and disqualifications in 
State unemployment insurance laws and to 
establish a reinsurance fund for States with 
depleted reserves. Congress passed a stop- 
gap measure this session, and if the reces- 
sion serves for nothing else it has made 
Congress aware of the necessity for perma- 
nent improvements in our unemployment 
compensation program. 

Unless we make some basic changes in 
our social security law most of our older 
citizens in a few short years will be con- 
signed to an economically and socially un- 
derprivileged group. Certainly, the aged 
should share with other citizens in the fruits 
of rising productivity. For most of our old- 
sters today the term “the Golden Years” is 
a mockery. For most of them it represents 
a period of harassment, a time of strug- 
gling to make monthly benefit checks keep 
up with the vicious inflationary spiral. Rob- 
ert Browning said, “Grow old along with me— 
The best is yet to be.” We have the means 
to bring some reality to those words. We 
have the means to make retirement a time 
of peace and contentment. I hope we will 
not fail to use them, 


H. R. 13092, a Bill To Extend and Amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, on March 12, 
1958, the Secretary of Defense wrote to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the President of the Senate 
requesting legislation to extend the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 for 2 years. On 
March 28, 1958, Mr. Mus introduced 
H. R. 11749 and Mr. Reep introduced 
H. R. 11750, providing for the extension 
of the Renegotiation Act to December 31, 
1960, in accordance with the request of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I concur heartily with the desires of 
the Secretary of Defense and the bills 
introduced by Mr. Mitts and Mr. REED. 

In extending the Renegotiation Act, 
however, I believe that the Congress 
should recognize the fact that legislation 
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providing for renegotiation of defense 
contracts was originally adopted as a 
wartime emergency measure, the dura- 
tion of which was not to last beyond the 
emergency. We have now found that 
renegotiation has been a part of defense 
procurement for almost the entire period 
since the war. I believe that during this 
period experience has indicated the de- 
sirability of certain improvements in the 
act which should be made now in con- 
nection with its extension for 2 more 
years. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
designed to accomplish three objectives. 
First, it adds two additional factors to 
be considered in determining excessive 
profits; second, it provides for the appli- 
cation of the Administrative Procedure 
Act to the functions exercised by the Re- 
negotiation Board; and, third, it provides 
for judicial review of Tax Court deci- 
sions in renegotiation cases. 

These amendments have been offered 
in recognition of the fact that the de- 
fense industry is a major part of the 
economy of the United States. It is sub- 
ject to the same problems as all other 
major industries and must be given the 
same opportunities for economic devel- 
opment. 

Thousands of employees and their 
families in California and elsewhere in 
the country are dependent upon the 
soundness Of this industry for their live- 
lihood. Every phase of its operation and 
regulation must take this into account. 

My proposals are based upon a con- 
sideration of the background of rene- 
gotiation and the experience which we 
have had with renegotiation as set forth 
below. 

BACKGROUND OF RENEGOTIATION 


Statutory profit limitations on mili- 
tary contracts were first adopted under 
the Vinson-Trammell Act in 1934. This 
act operated successfully until 1942 when 
the first Renegotiation Act was adopted. 
The Vinson-Trammell Act would again 
become effective, by its terms, if the 
present Renegotiation Act ceased to ex- 
ist. The Vinson-Trammell Act afforded 
simple administration in that it pre- 
scribed a definite profit limitation. The 
Renegotiation Act, on the other hand, 
establishes extremely general standards 
for the determination of excessive prof- 
its. As a result, it breeds innumerable 
controversies as to the reasonableness of 
the Board’s action in view of the wide 
discretion given to the Board in deter- 
mining excessive profits in individual 
cases. 

When first enacted, the Renegotiation 
Act was considered as a temporary emer- 
gency measure designed to protect the 
Government against inadequate contract 
negotiations due to the necessity for 
expedited procurement under emergency 
conditions. While this may have been 
valid when the act was first adopted in 
1942, the fact is that during 13 of the 
last 16 years, the Renegotiation Act has 
been in force. It was only for the period 
from 1945 to 1948 that the act went out 
of existence and the Vinson-Trammell 
Act again came into force. It can no 
longer be considered as a makeshift 
measure that is to exist only during ex- 
traordinary times. Renegotiation is now, 
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for all practical purposes, a permanent 
part of defense procurement and the 
infirmities of the act can no longer be 
disregarded with the explanation that 
the act is purely temporary in its dura- 
tion. Because of the feeling that the act 
was to be temporary, it contained none 
of the safeguards that are usually pro- 
vided in statutes which confer quasi- 
judicial authority upon administrative 
agencies. 

Primarily, the Renegotiation Board is 
now relieved of the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act—act of 
June 12, 1946, chapter 324, section 2; 
title 5, United States Code, section 1001, 
60th United States Statutes at Large, 
page 238—which was enacted for the 
purpose of providing certain standards 
of procedure in administrative agencies 
to protect both the Government and pri- 
vate parties appearing before them. 

In addition, the present Renegotiation 
Act precludes an aggrieved party from 
the protection of the appellate courts of 
the United States against erroneous de- 
cisions by the Renegotiation Board. At 
the present time, an aggrieved party may 
petition the Tax Court of the United 
States, which may entertain the pro- 
ceeding de novo, but the Tax Court’s de- 
cision is final and binding upon the par- 
ties. The 1948 Renegotiation Act, how- 
ever, permitted appeals, but this was 
eliminated in 1951. 

The Renegotiation Act prescribes cer- 
tain standards which the Board must 
consider in determining whether exces- 
sive profits have been earned in accord- 
ance with section 103 (e) of the act— 
title 50 United States Code, appendix, 
page 1213 (e). This section prescribes 
six factors which must be taken into 
account by the Board. They are as 
follows: 

First. Reasonableness of costs and 
profits, with particular regard to volume 
of production, normal earnings, and 
comparison of war and peacetime prod- 
ucts; 

Second. The net worth, with particu- 
lar regard to the amount and source of 
public and private capital employed; 

Third. Extent of risk assumed, includ- 
ing the risk incident to reasonable pric- 
ing policies; 

Fourth. Nature and extent of contri- 
bution to the defense effort, including 
inventive and developmental contribu- 
tion and cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and other contractors in supplying 
technical assistance; 

Fifth. Character of business, includ- 
ing source and nature of materials, com- 
plexity of manufacturing technique, 
character and extent of subcontracting, 
and rate of turnover; 

Sixth. Such other factors the consid- 
eration of which the public interest and 
fair and equitable dealing may require, 
which factors shall be published in the 
regulations of the Board from time to 
time as adopted. 

It will be noted that the sixth factor 
gives to the Board the authority to take 
into account other factors required by 
the public interest and fair and equi- 
table dealing to be published in regu- 
lations of the Board adopted from time 
to time. The Board has never specified 
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any other factors to be taken into ac- 
count in arriving at excessive profits 
despite the provisions of the act. 

Since the Renegotiation Act first came 
into being in 1942, the defense industry 
appears to have become a permanent 
part of the economy of the United 
States. Its problems and requirements 
are the same as any other major indus- 
try in the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I believe it is in the public 
interest that, in determining the exist- 
ence of excessive profits, the Board 
should take into account the necessity 
for incentives to efficiency and economy 
which the profit motive affords under 
our system of free enterprise. For the 
same reason, I feel the Board should 
also be required to take into account 
the necessity for financial stability in 
the defense industry primarily to enable 
the industry to provide the capital nec- 
essary for defense efforts. 

H. R. 13092 attempts to rectify the 
procedural obstacles to fair and reason- 
able administration of the act, and to 
provide additional statutory factors 
which must be taken into account in 
determining excessive profits so as to 
maintain a stable defense industry. 
TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE RENEGOTIATION 

ACT 


! H. R. 13092 provides in section 1 for 

a 2-year extension of the act as re- 

quested by the Secretary of Defense and 

as proposed by Mr. Mutts, H. R, 11749, 

and Mr, Reep, H. R. 11750. 

AMENDMENTS PROVIDING ADDITIONAL STATUTORY 
FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING 
EXCESSIVE PROFITS 


Section 2 of H. R. 13092 enables the 
Renegotiation Board to give recognition 
to the necessity for a financially stable 
defense industry, by amending section 
103 (e)—title 50, United States Code, 
appendix, section 1213 (e)—to renum- 
ber factor (6) as (8) and to add the fol- 
lowing factors as (6) and (7): 

(6) Recognition of the need for proper 
financial incentives under a system of free 
enterprise in order to produce the highest 
degree of efficiency and economy in the 
performance of contracts with the United 
States. 

(7) The necessity for fair and equitable 
treatment to the contractor to assure fu- 
ture financial stability in the defense indus- 
try. 

AMENDMENT AFFORDING OPPORTUNITY FOR HEAR- 
ING BEFORE THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

At the present time, the Renegotiation 
Board has the power to make its final 
determination of excessive profits wholly 
without a record and opportunity for a 
hearing. In order to assure the full ef- 
fectiveness of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act which H.R. 13092 proposes, pro- 
vision is made for a record and hearing 
before the Board. To accomplish this, 
section 3 (a) of H. R. 13092 provides 
that section 105 (a)—title 50, United 
States Code, appendix, section 1215 (a), 
of the Renegotiation Act should be 
amended to read as follows: 

If the Board does not make an agree- 
ment with respect to the elimination of ex- 
cessive profits received or accrued, it shall, 
on the record after opportunity for a hear- 
ing, issue and enter an order determining 
the amount, if any, of such excessive prof- 
its, and forthwith give notice thereof by 
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registered mail to the contractor or subcon- 

tractor. 

AMENDMENTS PROVIDING FOR APPLICATION OF 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 

In order to provide for hearings, find- 
ings and determinations by the Renego- 
tiation Board to the same extent required 
of other administrative agencies, section 
3 (b) of H. R. 13092 proposes that section 
111 of the Renegotiation Act—65th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 22; 
title 50, United States Code, appendix, 
section 122i1—which now provides that 
the functions of the Renegotiation Board 
shall be excluded from the operation of 
the Administrative Procedure Act be 
amended so as to subject the Board’s 
procedures to the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. At the present time, the 
Board is subject only to the requirement 
of section 3 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act which provides for the publi- 
cation of its rules, opinions, orders and 
public records. With the proposed 
amendment, the section would read as 
follows: 

Sec. 111. Application of Administrative Pro- 

cedure Act. 

The functions exercised under this title 
shall be subject to the operation of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 108 of this title 
that a proceeding before the Tax Court 
under this title shall be treated as a pro- 
ceeding de novo. 

AMENDMENTS AFFORDING JUDICIAL REVIEW OF 
TAX COURT DECISIONS IN RENEGOTIATION 
CASES 
In order to clarify the right of an 

aggrieved party to appeal from decisions 

of the Tax Court in renegotiation mat- 
ters to the same extent as appeals may 
be taken from other decisions of the 

Tax Court and other administrative 

agencies, section 4 of H. R. 13092 pro- 

poses that section 108—title 50, United 

States Code, appendix, section 1218 

(b)—of the Renegotiation Act be 

amended to read as follows: 

Upon such filing such court shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction, by order, to determine 
the amount, if any, of such excessive profits 
received or accrued by the contractor or 
subconstractor, and such determination may 
be reviewed as provided in subsections (a) 
and (c) of section 7482 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


Section 108 A—title 50, United States 
Code, appendix, section 1218 (b)—which 
follows now provides in its present form 
for appeals from Tax Court decisions to 
either the United States courts of ap- 
peals of the various circuits or to the 
United States court of appeals desig- 
nated by stipulation between the Attor- 
ney General and the contractor. In its 
present form, without the proposed 
amendments, the right of appeal to the 
United States courts of appeals relates 
solely to constitutional and jurisdic- 
tional issues. 

CONCLUSION 

The proposed amendments assure 
that the determination of the Renegotia- 
tion Board will be in accordance with 
the statutory requirements that are ap- 
plicable to administrative agencies gen- 
erally of the United States Government. 
Since the Tax Court now has on its 
docket a multiplicity of petitions to re- 
view determinations of the Renegotia- 
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tion Board, particularly those relating 
to the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
there is some ground for belief that 
there are procedural defects in the Re- 
negotiation Act which should be recti- 
fied. The proposed amendments are de- 
Signed to afford this result. Their 
adoption will tend to bring about sta- 
bility in the defense industry to the ad- 
vantage of the Department of Defense 
and the public as well as the industry 
itself and its employees, 


Testimony by Congresswoman Sullivan on 
Needed Changes in Social-Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 ener 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submit for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the state- 
ment which I presented today to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in 
connection with their hearings into 
needed changes in the social-security 
law, as follows: 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Testimony by Congresswoman LEONOR K, 
SuLLIvVAN, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
House Committee on Ways and Means on 
proposals to improve the social-security 
program, June 30, 1958) 

Chairman Mitts and members of the com- 
mittee, this extremely busy committee of the 
House of Representatives deserves the 
thanks of every citizen of our country for 
scheduling these present hearings on pro- 
posed changes in the social-security law. I 
am sure few people realize the tremendous 
burden of work which falls on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means or the monumental 
achievements of this committee in a year’s 
time in handling all legislation affecting 
taxes and customs and revenues of all kinds. 

Nevertheless, as we all know, the need for 
revising the social-security law is urgent if 
we are to keep it abreast of day-to-day and 
year-by-year economic developments, and so 
I am deeply grateful to you for making the 
decision to hold these hearings and for an- 
nouncing your intention of trying to get 
changes through this year. If that is not 
possible, then these hearings should open 
the way to early action next year on this 
complex, vital legislation. 


COMMITTEE PIONEERED NEW GROUND IN 1956 


I do not want to take unnecessary time 
here today to go into detail on all of the 
many changes in the social-security laws 
which I believe are necessary at this time. 
I am quick to admit that the members of 
this committee, through their long years of 
work on this legislation, are far better qual- 
ified than all other Members of Congress to 
assess the shortcomings of the present pro- 
gram and draft the corrective legislation to- 
day’s circumstances require. 

At the same time, I want to make clear 
that if you decide once again—as you did 
in 1956—to chart new paths in this vital area 
of social legislation, I will once again support 
the committee as I did then in lending my 
vote in behalf of progressive changes. I 
know that it was only because of the deter- 
mined leadership of this committee, backed 
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by the Democrats in the House, that we 
were able in 1956—over the President’s strong 
objections—to enact the law which author- 
ized payment of social-security benefits to 
eligible disabled workers at or after the age 
of 50, and to women at age 62. These were 
tremendous forward steps. 


NEED NOW FOR MORE FORWARD STEPS 


Now, it seems to me, the time has come for 
these additional forward steps: 

First, removal of the penalty now assessed 
against the benefits of women who retire be- 
tween 62 and 65. This improvement is pro- 
vided for in my bill, H. R. 3110, which I in- 
troduced in January 1957. 

Second, further improvements in the dis- 
ability program, which was so narrowly ad- 
ministered after its enactment in 1956 that 
it was virtually automatic for a disabled ap- 
plicant to be turned down for benefits if 
he could so much as move a finger. 

Third, tackle and solve this terribly dis- 
criminatory and indefensible earnings lim- 
itation which has operated with almost uni- 
versal unfairness against the retired per- 
son who absolutely must supplement his ben- 
efits with some modest income to make ends 
meet, 

Fourth, not only readjust benefits upward 
to reflect current all-time-high living costs, 
but provide reasonable and practical ma- 
chinery for keeping the retired beneficiary, 
or the widow with dependent children on 
survivorship benefits, from being pushed by 
ever-rising costs into grinding poverty and 
despair, 


MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS COULD BE MADE 


There are numerous other improvements 
which would be logical for your committee 
to recommend, based on your thorough 
knowledge of the program and its actuarial 
condition, but these four which I have 
cited are the ones which are most frequently 
cited to me by constituents anxious to see 
the social-security program made more 
effective. 

In the current recession, which has 
brought widespread suffering in its wake, 
thousands upon thousands of older workers 
who are not yet eligible for social security 
have lost lifetime jobs. In a great many 
cases, there is a strong possibility they will 
not be restored to their old jobs. Automa- 
tion is certainly a factor in this problem, 
too. I would strongly urge the committee 
to investigate and propose machinery for 
enabling older displaced workers, below the 
age of 65, to go on the social-security rolls 
if the United States Employment Service, 
after exhaustion of unemployment com- 
pensation, is still unable to find suitable 
employment for them primarily because of 
age. 

TRAGEDY OF DISPLACED OLDER EMPLOYEE 


It is tragic, particularly in good times of 
so-called full employment, to read the ad- 
vertisements calling only for workers under 
45 or some other arbitrary age ceiling. As 
firms fail, or merge with other companies, 
or go in for automation, or move away to 
greener pastures elsewhere, leaving faithful 
older workers stranded high and dry, this 
situation makes a festering pool of misery 
in our economy. The social-security pro- 
gram provides one avenue of trying to alle- 
viate the problem, Of course, we need pri- 
marily a whole new attitude on the part of 
industry toward the older worker who finds 
himself suddenly out of a job through no 
fault of his own. But I urge that you pur- 
sue this problem and the idea which I have 
suggested. 

I would like to devote my remaining time 
to H. R. 3110, the bill I mentioned, which 
would permit women to retire at 62 or be- 
tween 62 and 65 without having their bene- 
fits reduced a proportionate amount for 
each month they lack of being 65. 
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ORIGINAL HOUSE BILL CONTAINED NO PENALTY 


When we put through the change in 1956 
providing for earlier retirement for women, 
and also permitting widows to begin collect- 
ing full survivorship benefits at age 62, the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not rec- 
ommend any discrimination against the 
woman who retires between 62 and 65. 
Under the bill as this committee reported it 
and as we in the House of Representatives 
passed it, widows collecting survivorship 
benefits at age 62 and workingwomen re- 
tiring on their own benefits at age 62 would 
have been treated alike in that they would 
have been eligible for the same benefits 
they would otherwise have received at age 
65. This applied, too, to housewives be- 
tweeen the ages of 62 and 65 whose hus- 
bands were retired on social security. 

But when the Senate Finance Committee 
acted on the bill, these special benefits for 
women at age 62 were knocked out, as was 
the provision for full disability benefits at 
age 50. All of these great improvements 
were then written back into the bill on the 
Senate floor by amendment. But in per- 
suading enough Senators to vote for the 
amendments, the sponsors came up with this 
compromise formula which was clearly in- 
tended to discourage working women from 
retiring before 65. The House then had to 

to the Senate changes in order to get 
a bill through. 


PENALTY CLAUSE IGNORES ACTUAL FACTS OF 
SITUATION 

Experience under the 1956 amendments 
has shown that the penalty assessed against 
the benefits of working women who retire 
between 62 and 65 has not generally discour- 
aged such women from accepting earlier re- 
tirement if their health or other factors 
made this step necessary. They retired be- 
cause of personal considerations despite the 
cut in their benefits. 

I think we must remember that women 
in the working force, especially those ap- 
proaching retirement age, are usually work- 
ing because of necessity to support them- 
selves or their families. It is, in most cases, 
a question of absolute need for employment. 
When such a person retires at age 62, it is 
often not out of choice but because of rea- 
sons of health, 

Under the present law, such women are 
being unfairly penalized by having their re- 
tirement benefits reduced, and thus their 
living standards are less than adequate. 

ALL DOUBTS SHOULD NOW BE REMOVED 

I therefore urge as strenuously as I can 
that this committee stand up for the princi- 
ples which guided you in 1956 in reporting 
out the original bill which first provided for 
retirement of women at age 62. I urge that 
you follow the same reasoning now, and that 
you move to repeal the provision written 
into the House bill by the Senate in 1956 to 
set up this unfair penalty against women 
who retire between 62 and 65. 

The experience which we have had under 
the 1956 law should certainly clear up any 
doubts any of those Senators may have had 
on this issue when the compromise was 
passed by the Senate 2 years ago. We have 
enough statistical evidence on hand to prove 
that women who feel the need to retire at 
age 62 are not deterred from doing so by the 
penalty clause, but are, instead, only made to 
suffer an unnecessary and unwarranted re- 
duction in their retirement living standards. 
This is a cruel feature in the law and should 
be removed. 

Again, I congratulate the Committee on 
Ways and Means for taking up social-secu- 
rity legislation at this time. I hope we can 
follow through this year with a good bill to 
maintain the march of progress begun in 
this field by Franklin D. Roosevelt 23 years 
ago. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland | 
Before the American Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered before the State con- 
vention of the American Legion last 
Friday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL AMERICAN LEGION CON- 
VENTION, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., JUNE 27, 1958 
Comrade Commander, delegates and al- 

ternates to the State convention, members 

of the Legion Auxiliary, fellow Californians, 
it is good to be back in California again, 

Last night I was in the Senate and left my 

office at midnight to be with you. I will be 

back at the Capitol for a breakfast meeting 

Monday morning. 

I was overseas in Europe back in 1945 
when Gov. Earl Warren appointed me to 
complete Hiram Johnson’s unexpired term 
in the United States Senate. As a matter 
of fact, I first knew of the appointment 
when I read the story in Stars and Stripes, 

Our State has been and will continue to 
be a forward looking State. Each generation 
of Californians has sought to leave to our 
children an even better land than we our- 
selves found. 

We have not been wedded to the status 
quo or ruled by the dead hand of the past. 

Californians have constantly sought new 
horizons. We are builders of a better way 
of life within the framework of our con- 
stitutional guaranties and of our free en- 
terprise system, 

Shortly after taking off my uniform I 
became a member of Piedmont Post, No. 514. 
I have been privileged to be a member of 
this great veterans’ organizations for over 12 
years. 

By the very nature of our qualifications 
for membership in the American Legion, we 
are keenly interested in national, State, and 
local affairs and the defense posture of our 
country. As a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, I live with these 
problems every day. 

No material gain can compensate for the 
loss of freedom of the bodies and minds of 
men. No totalitarian tyranny can outpro- 
duce free men, alive to their responsibilities, 
over any extended period of time. 

As a member of the State legislature 25 
years ago I supported the veterans’ farm and 
home program. It is constructive and eco- 
nomically sound. It has been self-support- 
ing and self-liquidating. 

The $300 million bond issue on the No- 
vember ballot has my unqualified endorse- 
ment and support. 

It encourages home and farm ownership, 
is a stimulation to our economy and fur- 
nishes additional employment. 

I have requested the Department of Com- 
merce and the Census Bureau to include in- 
formation relative to veterans in the next 
census. These facts will assist the Congress, 
the executive branch of the Government, and 
the veterans’ organizations in equitably 
meeting the needs for hospitalization and 
other services, 
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It has always seemed to me that the Legion 
and its fellow organizations are part of the 
national conscience, They are repositories 
of that same kind of patriotism which has 
inspired America and helped keep her free 
from the time of Lexington and Concord. 

Even a quick review of the partial list of 
American Legion activities gives an insight 
into the many ways that it is an influence 
for good in this Nation. 

Its fiag-education programs in the schools 
and communities and its school award en- 
deavors perform a vital service in inculcating 
in our youth the necessary patriotic inspira- 
tion and respect. 

The Boys State and Boys Nation programs 
provide our youth with expert instruction and 
experience in government. By encouraging 
the participation of our young people in gov- 
ernment, the Legion performs an inestimable 
service. We must constantly replenish the 
ranks of our public servants. 

Ideals of sportsmanship and fair play are 
fostered through the junior baseball pro- 
gram and Boy and Girl Scout sponsorship. 
The Legion’s countersubversive activity, its 
sponsorship of patriotic ceremonies, and its 
back-to-God movement protect the core of 
our national heritage. Its concern for the 
veteran and its rehabilitation efforts have 
provided new lives for thousands of men 
and women. 

Cooperative patriotic efforts under the 
leadership of the Legion and its fellow vet- 
erans organizations do much to strengthen 
the spiritual armor of this country in the 
fight for men’s minds in which we of the 
Free World are now engaged with the Com- 
munists. 

I remember the warnings of the veterans’ 
groups in the 1930's. They preached pre- 
paredness and those warnings went un- 
heeded. The consequences were tragic. Time 
has proved the wisdom of those proposals. 

‘We have before us in the world today many 

situations—such as the current un- 
rest in Lebanon and France's agonizing 
struggle to achieve political stability. 

These are matters of vital concern to us 
all. As you surely know, the world has be- 
come a lot smaller in the last couple of 
decades. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans— 
which we used to regard as our greatest pro- 
tection—are gradually assuming the dimen- 
sions of small ponds. 

Since the founding of our country, Ameri- 
cans have seen history underline the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of George Washing- 
ton, who told both Houses of Congress on 
January 8, 1790, that “to be prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.” 

To this axiom, every thinking American 
wholeheartedly subscribes. 

_ Still, in this day and age, one might well 
ask, What kind of war? Regular or king- 
sized?” 

Warfare of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
with its cannonade, musketry, and dashing 
cavalry charges, was an elementary brand of 
conflict—simple, direct, easily comprehended. 
But it was as different from the tools of 
modern warfare as night is from day. 

Just as the means of warfare have increased 
in range, intensity, and complexity, so have 
the methods. They range through an en- 
tire spectrum—from harassment and provo- 
cation of the cold war, to the manufactured 
incident with its pretext for bit-by-bit an- 
nexation, to the surprise all-out attack with 
its all-encompassing horror of thermonuclear 
destruction. 

In today’s sophisticated era where tensions 
may be manufactured and incidents made to 
order, the leading exponents of aggression 

are Communist leaders long skilled in the 

Toits and strategems of the chessboard, 
master propagandists, and capable of using 
captive peoples and populations as their 
pawns, 
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Pitted against a Communist adversary who 
is acutely aware that he can achieve his 
greatest gains at minimum risk by camou- 
flaged aggression and divide-and-conquer 
tactics, the Free World is confronted with a 
basic challenge. It must remain firmly 
united, determined that any Communist- 
inspired attempt to take over shall be met 
with resolute action to resist local aggression. 

If history has taught us anything, it has 
shown that where peace is concerned there 
ean be no vacillation or retreat. 

Those nations that would overlook piece- 
meal aggression against neighbors and allies 
eventually find themselves—too late—stand- 
ing alone, backs to the wall, fighting des- 
perately for their own survival. 

In the present East-West struggle, in 
which both sides possess capabilities for 
mutual destruction, our Armed Forces 
must serve as precision tools to isolate and 
pinch off, by rapid intervention, the probing 
tentacles of Communist aggression, wherever 
they may penetrate. By their presence, 
American forces help reduce the possibilities 
of war by clear and convincing evidence that 
any attack could not succeed—or even be 
tried—without prohibitive cost. 

Our national safety hinges on the ability 
to prevent both general and limited war, or— 
if prevention fails—to fight and win either 
kind 


In recent years major emphasis has been 
placed on swift retaliation by atomic forces 
as a key element in our national security 
system. Still—excluding Korea—since World 
War II there have been some 14 instances of 
so-called small-scale aggression. 

It is essential that in our Armed Forces 
we have balance—that each of our services 
be trained and equipped to perform efficiently 
in either type of war. 

We have only to consider recent events to 
see that the Communist conspirators are 
hard at work in the Western Hemisphere, 
The outrageous treatment which Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon were forced to endure 
in several South American countries was 
largely the handiwork of professional Com- 
munist agitators. 

The extension of communism poses the 
greatest single threat to our way of life. 
This aetheistic philosophy is not a govern- 
ment in any sense of the word, but a great 
international conspiracy aimed at world 
conquest and domination. 

Regardless of the zigs and zags of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, regardless of the parade of 
faces in the Kremin, regardless of their 
smiles or frowns, we must never forget that 
their goal always remains to make the 
world Communist dominated. 

Nikita Khrushchev himself once made 
this comment about the campaign of smiles 
put on by Russian diplomats: 

“If anyone believes that our smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engles, and Lenin, he deceives himself poor- 
ly. Those who wait for that must wait until 
a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

As some of us, bitterly now, know, this 
enemy had to steal—by sending its spies 
into our laboratories and Government files— 
what it now has with which to threaten us. 

But the fact is that the enemy was able 
to steal what it wanted from us, and they 
now have it. 

Let's start looking backward for a mo- 
ment—to 1933. Legionnaires have a special 
reason to remember that year. 

As of 1932, every administration, since 
1919, had refused to grant honorable diplo- 
matic recognition to the men who had 
liquidated their opposition and enslaved the 
Russian people. 

The Recorp is full of quotations from our 
statement why we would not “do business” 
with Stalin or his Communist conspiracy. 

It was not until late 1933 that our Gov- 
ernment gave full diplomatic prestige to the 
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Kremlin and agreed to exchange American 
and Soviet Ambassadors. 

From that date our national calendar be- 
came increasingly filled with subversive prob- 
lems and conspiracy. 

That was the day upon which we began 
getting where. we are today. 

The facts show that Stalin, at that time, 
was losing his hold on the enslaved Russians. 
He needed our American acceptance to fortify 
his power; he needed our food and resources 
and our dollars to finance him and supply 
him. He needed us to feed his Russian 
slaves for him—or they might have swarmed 
into Moscow, with or without tanks, and 
liquidated the Communist Soviet regime— 
in the winter of 1933-34. 

The men in Washington in 1933 who fell 
into the trap of Communist propaganda and 
the files of its ambassadors and agents, gave 
the Kremlin of 1933 and 1934 its security— 
in Russia, 

Let it be remembered that this was done 
without and against the wishes of the 
American Legion. 

The deceptive offering to the American 
politicians of that time was that Stalin and 
his Soviet regime would provide profits for 
American businessmen, industries, and our 
farmers; that Stalin would buy and buy and 
buy our resources for export—farm prod- 
ucts, machinery (whole factories in fact) and 
give us additional profits. 

Well, the record shows that the patriots of 
the American Legion never fell for Stalin’s 
deception: Legionnaires drafted and sent to 
the White House, in early October 1933, a doc- 
vert that history will long remember. It 

“Be it resolved by the American Legion in 
national convention assembled at Chicago, 
Ill., October 2 to 5, 1933, That it unalterably 
opposes diplomatic recognition of the Com- 
munist Soviet Government of Russia by the 
Government of the United States. 

“Be it further resolved, That the American 
Legion likewise vigorously opposes the exten- 
sion of credit or other financial aid by the 
Government of the United States to the 
Communist Soviet Government of Russia, its 
agents or its subsidaries, either directly or 
indirectly. 

“Be it further resolved, That this action be 
immediately communicated to the President 
of the United States and to each Member of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Legionnaires, we can forever have undying 
pride in the American Legion's farsighted 
patriotic resolution of 1933. 

But Legionnaires of 1933 did not stop 
there—with their national convention voice 
of 1933. When the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, in spite of all warning and pleas, did 
give Stalin our official recognition, in a mid- 
night meeting with his Ambassador in the 
White House, and allowed the Kremlin to 
staff a Washington Soviet Embassy with 
murderers and spies, posing as our friends, 
the Legion added to its record in 1934, at its 
16th annual national convention. 

Here is our 1934 anti-Communist resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas the American Legion has hereto- 
fore opposed the recognition of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics for the reason 
it was feared such recognition would be 
inimical to the best interests of this coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas prior to recognition of said Gov- 
ernment by the United States, promises were 
duly and solemnly made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, that Communist propaganda and 
activities emanating from Russia, directly or 
indirectly, would forthwith cease; and 

“Whereas such activities have not ceased, 
but have on the contrary greatly increased, as 
evidenced by the industrial unrest and civil 
commotion within the country: Therefore 
be it 
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“Resolved, That we urge the immediate 
rescission of recognition of the U. S. 5. R. by 
the United States of America.” 

The voice and the moral precepts of the 
American Legion were ignored. 

Just a few days ago in the United States 
Senate I cosponsored a resolution condemn- 
ing the Communist execution of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy and others, and ex- 
pressing the revulsion of the Congress at this 
sickening act of perfidy. 

The brutal slaughter of Nagy, Gen. Pal 
Maleter, and two journalists who had been 
active in the revolution of 1956, sent a wave 
of utter disgust throughout the civilized 
world. 

Imre Nagy, swept into power by a spon- 
taneous anti-Soviet uprising of the Hungar- 
ian people, sought to reach an amicable 
agreement with the Soviets for the with- 
drawal of their troops and the liberation of 
his country. 

When that was frustrated by Soviet 
treachery, he sought refuge in the Yugoslav 
Embassy. There then followed another ex- 
ample of monumental duplicity and dis- 
honor, Despite a guaranty of safe conduct 
by the puppet Premier Janos Kadar, and 
which assured him of freedom to return to 
his home, Nagy was arrested as soon as he 
left the Embassy. Characteristically, his 
captors regarded his guaranty of safe con- 
duct as just another worthless scrap of pa- 
per. To them, it meant safe conduct to 
the execution chamber. 

The Congress last week unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution which stated in part, 
and I quote: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress of 
the United States that the President of the 
United States express through the organs of 
the United Nations and through all other 
appropriate channels, the deep sense of in- 
dignation of the United States at this act 
of barbarism and perfidy of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its instrument 
for the suppression of the independence of 
Hungary, the Hungarian Communist re- 
gime.” 

This should be a lesson, not only to the 
people of the United States, but to all the 
people of the Free World, that they cannot 
put their faith in the Communist word. 

The Communists have violated all of their 
major international agreements over a pe- 
riod of 30 years. They entered into treaties 
of friendship and nonaggression with Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia, Within a year 
and a half of signing those solemn treaties, 
they violated all the agreements and sent 
troops in to occupy and destroy those coun- 
tries. Hundreds of thousands of their peo- 
ple were driven into exile. 

They had a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression with Poland, They attacked Po- 
land from the rear while Nazi Germany was 
attacking it from the other side. 

They had agreements of nonintervention 
in Hungary, Rumanie, and Bulgaria and 
they violated all of those agreements. 

They had signed a solemn agreement with 
the Republic of China that they would deal 
only with the government of that country. 
The ink was hardly dry in that agreement 
when they violated it and were sending arms 
and ammunition to the forces of Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai. 

The Soviet Union was a member of the 
United Nations, pledged to uphold the peace 
of the world. Nevertheless, it openly ad- 
mitted that it had given arms and equip- 
ment to the North Korean and Red Chinese 
forces, which made war upon the United 
Nations itself. 

The Soviet Union was a charter member of 
the United Nations, and yet it violated the 
10 resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
and helped to strangle freedom in Hungary, 
even while the United Nations was con- 
sidering those resolutions. 
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The Communists made no bones about 
their ultimate purpose. We must never de- 
lude ourselves that we can do business with 
the Communists. We must never succumb 
to the easy road of indifference, indecision, 
and appeasement. 

The one thing Communists do best is to 
fish in troubled waters. While the world was 
still torn with the deep tragedies of the late 
war, the Soviet Union callously seized the 
opportunity to enslave over 700 million of 
the world’s population. They did it—in the 
unguarded moments of a world yearning for 
peace—by a combination of military power, 
conspiracy, treachery, deceit, and propa- 
ganda. 

In the face of such a threat, we must for- 
ever be alert. To an enemy that respects 
only strength, we must not only appear 
strong—we must be strong. 

And, for our own salvation, should he un- 


derrate us, we must be strong enough to` 


defeat him. To provide the necessary forces 
to defend our country, almost two-thirds of 
the Federal budget now goes for national 
security, including direct military appropria- 
tions and related programs. 

The need to defend against several types 
of possible attack, such as bombers, ICBM’s, 
missiles launched from subs—requires vast 
sums. In the next fiscal year, more than 
$40 billion will be spent by the Defense De- 
partment alone, 

For the duration of the cold war, we must 
maintain and increase our military strength. 
We must never again let our military 
strength wither away as it did in the years 
following World War Il—when, for exam- 
ple, in 1950 we could not furnish General 
MacArthur with the trained manpower he 
so desperately needed in Korea. 

Although the enemy continued to build 
up his forces after World War II, the United 
States let its defenses lag in the 1945-50 pe- 
riod. We found it necessary to go into a 
crash program at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war in an effort to make up for lost 
time. There can be no doubt we must still 
make a mighty effort to stay ahead of the 
enemy. 

The cold war may last for many years. It 
is essential, therefore, that we establish an 
economically stable defense program which 
we can afford to maintain over a long period 
of time. We must continue to bolster our 
defenses. In recent years no lesson has been 
more compelling than that weakness invites 
attack. 

It was the weakness of the nations of East- 
ern Europe at the close of World War II 
that permitted the Soviet Union to overrun 
and subjugate them, 

The military strength of this country to- 
day is largely based on our superior capabil- 
ity of the Strategic Air Command in the de- 
livery of nuclear weapons and our stockpile 
of the same. 

The United States will have in the next 
fiscal year something like 4,000 to 5,000 air- 
craft (various bomber types and carrier and 
landbased attack planes), each capable of 
carrying a nuclear weapon of megaton 
range—that is, 1 million tons of explosive 
force in TNT equivalent. 

The House of Representatives just recently 
passed a bill reorganizing the Defense De- 
partment which was in line with many rec- 
ommendations made by President Eisen- 
hower, although it did not include three 
amendments he had desired. The bill is now 
in the hands of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

In our zeal to soup-up our defense system, 
however, we must take care not to destroy 
the best features of existing organization. It 
would be a graye error, for example, to iso- 
late our military planners in an ivory tower 
where they would be out of touch with day- 
to-day operations and problems. Our plan- 
ning must keep pace in these days of rapid 
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technological advances. At all times, mili- 
tary policy, strategy, and tactics must be 
based on reality—not theory. 

Further, in my judgment, we must not 
foreclose those who may disagree with offi- 
cial defense policy from presenting their 
views to the Secretary of Defense, the Presi- 
dent, or to Congress. It would be a mistake 
to smother independent thinking. We do 
not want an aggregation of robots in our 
Armed Forces. 

Independent thinking—initiative—is, in 
my opinion, the key to the traditional suc- 
cess of the American in combat. You men 
must know of countless illustrations of this 
point. It was dramatically proven, time and 
time again, in many a battle with the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese and the Chinese Com- 
munists in Korea. Once the enemy lost its 
leadership, it came apart. Our fighting 
men, in contrast, delivered when the chips 
were down. 

With every officer either killed or wounded, 
a destroyer in the Pacific emerged from a 
surface engagement commanded by a phar- 
macist’s mate. In Italy an infantry company 
that had been badly shot up was rallied and 
led forward by a tech sergeant until the hill 
was taken. Our men don’t fold up when the 
heat ison, They keep going. They're trained 
that way. They think that way. To me, it 
is vitally important that we encourage this, 
whether in a 3-star general making command 
decisions or in a rifleman. 

Unquestionably, our defense units must 
operate as a team, but independent thinking 
also produces good ideas. To prove this 
point, we have only to consider the individual 
histories of Billy Mitchell and Admiral Rick- 
over. 

New weapons systems are blurring the 
sharp line between land, sea, and air opera- 
tions. Missiles, for example, will be launch- 
able from land, sea, air, and underwater. 
At present, our principal striking force con- 
sists of the Strategic Air Command, aug- 
mented by naval striking power. Sea- 
launched missiles will increase the striking 
force of the Navy, which can use the high 
seas as forward launching positions. 

In every case, assignment of weapons to a 
service should be on the basis of maximum 
exploitation of the weapon—not on the 
basis of sentimentality or tradition. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
need in any future conflict is for mobile 
forces ready for instant action, using what- 
ever weapons—in whatever combination is 
necessary—all under clear lines of com- 
mand. Speed is the key. 

If we are ever attacked it will come with- 
out advance warning. There will be no 
formal declaration of war. That's gone out 
of style. The intention of the enemy will 
be to take us by surprise and clobber us the 
very first day. 

The Japanese did a pretty good job of it 
at Pearl Harbor, but they didn’t follow 
through. We may not get that chance if 
and when there is a Pearl Harbor in the 
form of a nuclear blitz. 

Our command structure in peace, there- 
fore, should be geared to the demands of 
war. Our war apparatus must be operating 
within a matter of minutes. 

Military strength is far more than air- 
craft and missiles, ships and tanks, guns 
and ammunition. A key element in our 
strength is skilled men. Nobody has yet 
devised a substitute for brains and the abil- 
ity to reason. 

Since the end of World War II, our weap- 
ons systems have become fantastically pow- 
erful. One hydrogen bomb today could 
cause as much loss of life and destruction as 
all the bombs dropped by the Allies in World 
War II. As our firepower has increased, so 
has the complexity of the individual 
weapons. Electronic gear, radars, comput- 
ers, missile launchers, atomic submarines— 
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all demand personnel of high caliber to as- 
sure their effective use. 

More than 40 years ago, Lenin said, and I 
quote: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism.” 

This is the Communist doctrine, un- 
changed by the succession of masters in the 
Kremlin. Soviet conduct since World War IL 
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offers convincing proof that world domina- 
tion is the key to every move made by the 
Russian rulers. 

The Kremlin has at its disposal strong and 
dangerous military forces, Ground forces 
available to the Sino-Soviet bloc total ap- 
proximately 400 line divisions. Aircraft in 
operational units amount to about 25,000. 
Naval vessels in active service total around 
3,000. Included in the naval force are 500 
submarines—the largest submarine fleet in 
the history of the world, Moreover, the 
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Soviet Union now has the atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, and short- and long-range 
missiles, 

We must maintain a strong defense if we 
are to preserve our way of life, our freedom, 
and all that is dear to us. 

As Americans, regardless of our partisan 
affiliations, we should all subscribe to the 
oath of Thomas Jefferson when he said: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 
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TuespAay, Juty 1, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, in all the commo- 
tion and contentions of the bewildering 
present, with its constant demands, we 
would turn aside for this dedicated 
moment to seek the quiet assurance of 
Thy presence. 

By tasks too difficult for us, we are 
driven unto Thee for strength to endure 
and wisdom to interpret rightly the 
signs of these testing times. 

As a new star is added to our starry 
banner, give our Nation, on this, its 
birthday week, to see clearly that, not 
in the number of stars in a field of blue, 
but in the blazing light of freedom 
which streams from that galaxy, shin- 
ing steadily in the black night of 
tyranny, is the deep meaning of that 
sacred emblem, the hope of the world. 


Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 


We ask it in the name of that One 
who is the light of the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFIetp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 30, 1958, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 30, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 3100) to 
provide transportation on Canadian ves. 
sels between ports in southeastern 
Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any 
part of the transportation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


- A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11102. An act amending the juris- 
diction of district courts in civil actions with 


regard to the amount in controversy and 
diversity of citizenship; 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-servicemen, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 to increase the burial allowance for 
deceased veterans from $150 to $250; and 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R.7999. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the Union; 
and 

H.R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated; 


H. R. 11102. An act amending the jurisdic- 
tion of district courts in civil actions with 
regard to the amount in controversy and di- 
versity of citizenship; and 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-servicemen, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11801, An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; to the Committee 
on Finance, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CLARK, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following committees 
were authorized to meet today during the 
session of the Senate: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 


that statements in that connection be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nations of Macie K. Phares, Ernest L. 
Petterson, and Margaret H. Rountree, 
to be postmasters at Circleville, W. Va., 
Irwin, Idaho, and Elko, S. C., respec- 
tively, which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
Nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Detlev W. Bronk, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation; 

Robert F. Loeb, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation; 

Lee A, DuBridge, of California, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; 

Kevin McCann, of Ohio, to be a member 
of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation; 

Jane A. Russell, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation; 

Paul B. Sears, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; 

Ernest H. Volwiler, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; and 

Philip Ray Rodgers, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Bligh A. Dodds, of New York, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dise 
trict No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdense 
burg, N. Y. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Ormond E. Hunt, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for the Post 
Office Department; and 

Two hundred and fifty-six postmaster 
nominations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Report oF GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the General Sales Manager on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sales, policies, ac- 
tivities, and dispositions, dated April 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropri- 
ation to the Post Office Department for 
“Operations,” for the fiscal year 1959, had 
been apportioned on a basis which indicates 
the necessity for a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN APPRO- 
PRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Post Office Department for 
“Transportation,” for the fiscal year 1959, 
had been apportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates the necessity for a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CLAIM ARISING FROM 
N OF MILITARY RECORD 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
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law, on the payment of a claim arising from 

the correction of the military record in the 

ease of Maj. Arthur L. Mayo, USAF, retired; 

to the Committee on Armed Services. 

SPECIAL REPORT on AUTOMATIC DATA PROC- 
ESSING IN BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a special report on the survey of prog- 
ress and trend of development and use of 
automatic data processing in business and 
management control systems of the Federal 
Government, as of December 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Reports ON TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
operation of the trade-agreements program, 
for the period July 1956—June 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Forrest E. DECKER 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Forrest E. Decker (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolution 301 


“Resolution relative to expressing the views 
of the fourth Guam Legislature upon the 
income tax structure of the Territory of 
Guam 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam— 

“Whereas the Department of Interior has 
submitted to the United States Congress a 
bill to amend section 31 of the Organic Act 
of Guam in order to continue the present 
separate territorial income tax by clarify- 
ing the original provision in said Organic 
Act; and 

“Whereas in opposition to the proposed 
amendment there has been transmitted to 
said Congress a petition signed by local 
residents, a copy of which is attached to this 
resolution, which petition not only protests 
such an amendment to the Organic Act, but 
also goes on to allege without any support- 
ing facts or reasons that the budget of the 
government of Guam does not consider the 
true needs of the island nor the amount of 
money needed to run the local government, 
and that a Congressional committee should 
be appointed to study the local tax and 
revenue requirements; and 

“Whereas prior to the adoption of any 
budget by the Guam Legislature, public 
hearings are advertised and held wherein all 
interested parties, including representatives 
of the business community of Guam are in- 
vited to participate and express their views 
for or against any proposed appropriation, 
but that no representatives of any group 
other than the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment of Guam have ever appeared be- 
fore the legislative budget committees to 
make objections to, comments upon, recom- 
mendations for, or criticisms against gov- 
ernmental appropriations, nor has any group 
ever advised this legislature, or any commit- 
tee thereof, of any specific fact, instance or 
particular wherein any budget adopted by 
the Guam Legislature has failed to consider 
the true needs of the island or the amount 
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Aroa needed to run the government; 
an 
“Whereas the proposed amendment to the 


“Organic Act and the allegations contained 


in the petition bear directly upon the re- 
sponsibilities of this legislature making it 
appropriate that this body express its views 
thereon to said Congress of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 8 

“Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby respectfully state its posi- 
tion and the position of the people whom 
they were elected to represent regarding the 
matter in dispute as follows: 

“(1) That the people of the Territory of 
Guam recognize as a responsibility of United 
States citizenship and civil government the 
duty to pay the taxes lawfully imposed upon 
them including taxes based on income and 
measured by ability to pay to the same ex- 
tent as that provided for other Americans re- 
siding within the continental United States; 

“(2) That the present system for the as- 
sessment, payment and collection of income 
tax in Guam provides for the payment of 
income tax in Guam to the same extent as 
required in the United States, has been 
worked out over a period of years, has the 
support of several decisions of the courts of 
the United States and appears to be just, 
fair and equitable; 

“(3) That any change in the present sy- 
stem of assessment, payment or collection of 
income taxes would not only create serious 
revenue problems for the government of 
Guam, but would also create untold confu- 
sion and uncertainty as to income tax labil- 
ity in Guam to the detriment of this Terri- 
tory and the people residing and transacting 
business therein; 

“(4) That this legislature favors whatever 
amendment is n to section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam which will preserve 
the present system for payment, collection 
and enforcecment of the income tax law. 
The representative of this legislature ap- 
pointed to appear in Washington on H. Rs 
12569 will be authorized to discuss the de- 
tails involved; 

“(5) That the petition herein referred to 
and attached to this resolution does not rep- 
resent the considered views of the people of 
Guam with a full realization of its implica- 
tions but rather was not fully explained 
to many of the signatories whose signatures 
thereon were encouraged by promises and 
representations that the effect of such a peti- 
tion if granted would be to provide tax 
refunds; 

“(6) That this legislature knows of no need 
for a wholesale revision of the tax structure 
on Guam, while recognizing that minor im- 
provements should always be considered and 
made. Further that, although this legisla- 
ture earnestly favors studies, inquiries and 
investigations by Members of Congress 
and Congressional committees on all matters 
affecting this Territory, no facts have been 
brought to the attention of this legislature 
which would warrant a request for a special 
investigation on income tax or budget 
matters at this time. Recommendations for 
operating budgets of this and preceding leg- 
islatures have been received from the Goy- 
ernor’s ofice and the budgets have been 
passed only after extensive public hearings. 
Such budgets have received the scrutiny and 
approval of three governors appointed by the 
President of the United States since the 
passage of the Organic Act and all accounts 
and expenditures made pursuant thereto are 
audited by certified public accountants 
brought to Guam from the United States 
for that purpose; 

“(7) That the people and Legislature of 
Guam are proud of the accomplishments of 
this territory in the 8 years since the adop- 
tion of the Organic Act. The act itself was 
only adopted after some 50 years of prepara- 
tion of the people of Guam for democracy 
under the direction of the United States 
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Navy and Naval Governors appointed to that 
responsibility. This legislature, therefore, 
sees no need for Congressional control of 
Guam taxes as suggested in the petition, ex- 
cept that Congressional control which is al- 
ready contained within the Organic Act pro- 
viding that Congress may at any time within 
one year after the adoption of any statute 
disapprove the same. To provide at this late 
date for a virtual revocation of the intent of 
the Organic Act through diluting and taking 
away local control of funds, would, in the 
opinion of this legislature, be a fatal back- 
ward step in local self-government; 

“(8) That this legislature, on behalf of 
the people of Guam, desires again to express 
to the Congress of the United States deep 
appreciation for all of the consideration, aid, 
and assistance which has been given to this 
‘Territory; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Governor of Guam.” 

“PETITION 

“We, the undersigned, being residents of 
the Territory of Guam and subject to the 
present local imposition of income taxes, 
join in the following petition to the Congress 
of the United States: 

“1, That although we have not been pub- 
licly advised of the proposed legislation spon- 
sored by the Department of the Interior, we 
have learned that the Department has sub- 
mitted the draft of a proposed bill to the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, that would amend 
section 31 of the Organic Act of Guam to 
regularize collection of income taxes within 
Guam as a Territorial tax, and particularly 
to make such collection retroactive to Jan- 
‘uary 1, 1951; and further, to bar the filing 
of all claims for refund of any or all income 
taxes paid for those years. 

“2. That we feel proper legislation con- 
cerning the imposition of income taxes for 
Guam is necessary and will have to be en- 
acted; however, that the present manner of 
imposition of taxes by the Government of 
Guam is not in accordance with the Internal 
Revenue Code of the United States and that 
under the present system proper protection 
or consideration is not uniformly available 
to the taxpayer; that we feel such legisla- 
tion, when enacted, should provide Congres- 
sional control of Guam taxes. 

“3. That the budget of the Government of 
Guam is based upon the potential taxes 
available under the current imposition of 
income tax without consideration of the true 
needs of the island, or the amount of tax 
money needed to run the local government. 

“4. That no legislation concerning the 
Organic Act of Guam be considered by the 
Congress until a final decision is rendered 
by the Court of Claims in the case of Jen- 
nings, et al. v. the United States, which deci- 
sion, it is believed, will clarify the Congres- 
sional intent of section 31 of the Organic 
Act of Guam. That to rush through legis- 
lation at this time would tend to destroy 
the balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government. 
We feel that any hasty action at this time 
would not allow sufficient time for the Con- 
gress to determine the possible need for such 
legislation, and would probably result in 
further litigation, with its burdens and ex- 
penses to the taxpayers and the Government. 

“5. To appoint a Congressional committee 
who would be directed to study at first hand 
on Guam our local tax and revenue require- 
ments and the ability of the economy to sup- 
port any proposed tax structure over a period 
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A telegram from the mayor and council- 
men of Fairbanks, Alaska, expressing the 
gratitude of the people of Fairbanks for the 
admission of Alaska as a State into the 
Union; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 7452. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the District 
of Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1781). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H. R. 7863. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
(Rept. No, 1782), 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 3735. A bill to amend the charter of the 
National Union Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington (Rept. No. 1784). 

H. R. 7349. An act to amend the act reg- 
ulating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1785); 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend the charter of 
St. Thomas’ Literary Society (Rept. No. 
1786); and 

H, R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved April 
1, 1942, as amended (Rept. No. 1787). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, without amendment: 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to certain civil- 
ian employees of nonappropriated fund in- 
strumentalities of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1791). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

H. R. 10320. An act to provide for addi- 
tional charges to reflect certain costs in the 
acceptance of business reply cards, letters 
in business reply envelopes, and other mat- 
ter under business reply labels for transmis- 
sion in the mails without prepayment of 
TAS and for other purposes (Rept. No. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP OF 
BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE; INCREASED SAL- 
ARIES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 1783) 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I report favorably with amend- 
ments, and recommend the passage of 
Senate bill 1864, a bill to authorize an 
increase in the membership of the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office, to pro- 
vide increased salaries for certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Patent Of- 
fice, and for other purposes. 

I make this statement because, when 
the bill was discussed in the Judiciary 
Committee, inasmuch as it involved the 
salaries of certain officials serving with 
the Patent Office, we were instructed to 
consult the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, of which the Senator 
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from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who is now in the Chamber, is the chair- 
man. 

During the past 8 years, there has 
been a growing backlog of undisposed of 
appeals in patent cases before the Board 
of Appeals. 

These appeals have been filed at the 
average rate of 5,000 a year, but they 
have not been disposed of more rapidly, 
on the average, than 4,500 a year. The 
result has been that, whereas the num- 
ber of appeals on hand at the beginning 
of the year 1950 numbered 3,705, those 
on hand at the beginning of 1958 num- 
bered 7,183. 

In the interest of promoting the in- 
telligent administration of the Patent 
Office and the early disposition of pat- 
ent appeals, it was felt desirable to in- 
crease the membership of the Board 
from 9 to 15, and to make an adjustment 
with respect to salaries, It was because 
of this feature, that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee felt it important that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
should consider the subject. I am ad- 
vised that the committee has done so at 
its regular session this morning. 

I invite comment from the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is true that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
considered this subject this morning at 
its regular meeting. It did so at the 
suggestion of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which had referred the sub- 
ject to us for consideration, inasmuch 
as it had something to do with the regu- 
lation of salaries, and involved certain 
additional super-grades. 

We have studied the bill, and approve 
it in toto. 

In the bill inereasing salaries and 
establishing certain additional super- 
grades the House did not approve of as 
many supergrades as did the Senate. 
If it had, there would be more super- 
grades provided for in the present law. 

We think it is necessary that the Pat- 
ent Office have additional help to handle 
the great backlog of cases. I also 
learned of the situation in the Judiciary 
Committee, where I happen to be a 
member of the subcommittee dealing 
with patents. We gave full approval to 
the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

In submitting the report recommend- 
ing the expansion of the Permanent 
Board of Appeals from 9 to 15, I wish 
the Recorp to show that the measure 
has the approval of both the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 41, LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR 
WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT, 
RELATING TO SAFETY RULES— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 3486) to amend sec- 
tion 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act so as to 
provide a system of safety rules, regu- 
lations, and safety inspection and train- 
ing, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1788) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PurTELL] be added as cospon- 
sors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the names of the additional 
cosponsors will be added, as requested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 


EXTENSION OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1952 TO CERTAIN VETERANS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO, 1789) 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 3710) to extend, until 
such time as compulsory military service 
under the laws of the United States is 
terminated, the provisions of title IV of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 to veterans who entered 
Service in the Armed Forces after Jan- 
uary 31,1955. I ask unanimous consent 
to submit the report thereon not later 
than midnight tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar, and, without 
objection, the report may be filed before 
midnight tonight, as requested by the 
Senator from South Carolina, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 4083. A bill for the relief of Fathy A. 
Kashmiry, his wife, Aleya Fattouh Kash- 
miry, and their three minor children, Aly 
Raouf Kashmiry, Marvat Kashmiry, and 
Mohsen Kashmiry; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4084. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Tarrantino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr, 
HENNINGS, and Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 4085. A bill to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 4086. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of Mississippi to Mrs. H. A. 
McNemar; and 

S. 4087. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of Mississippi to J. P. Carter; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and 
Mr. O'MAHONET) : 

5. 4088. A bill to approve a repayment con- 
tract negotiated with the Heart Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to author- 
ize its execution; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 4089. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
so as to permit donations of surplus property 
to libraries which are tax supported or pub- 
licly owned and operated; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.4090. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
buy tickets from certain common carriers 
operating in the District of Columbia and to 
sell these tickets at reduced prices to school- 
children; and 

S. 4091. A bill to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares for 
the transportation of schoolchildren in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 4092. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 until such time as existing laws au- 
thorizing compulsory military service cease 
to be effective; and to provide for payment 
of tuition and fees of veterans receiving edu- 
cational benefits under such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 4093. A bill for the relief of Keitha L. 

Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr, 
BUTLER) : 

S. 4094, A bill to recodify, with certain 
amendments thereto, chapter 19 of title 5 of 
the United States Code, “Administrative 
Procedure”; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 4095. A bill to amend the act of August 
1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 4096. A bill to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself and 
Mr. LANGER): 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the aboye joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


INSTITUTES AND JOINT COUNCILS 
ON SENTENCING 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a joint resolution to authorize the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States to 
establish institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing, to provide additional 
methods of sentencing, and in other ways 
to assist the courts in minimizing the 
wide inconsistencies now characterizing 
Federal sentences. 

Disparities occur not only between dis- 
tricts in different parts of the country, 
but between adjoining districts and be- 
tween districts of the same State. 
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Needless to say, such disparities do 
not safeguard the public interest, 

The joint resolution which I am in- 
troducing grew out of previous studies 
of this problem over a period of decades 
by many groups associated with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Its specific pro- 
visions were worked out by the Federal 
Advisory Corrections Council, composed 
of several Federal judges, officials of the 
Department of Justice, and others. 
Most noteworthy is the fact that the 
joint resolution has been endorsed by 
a preponderant majority of Federal 
judges, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and many other organizations, 
Government agencies, and individuals 
associated with the administration of 
criminal justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, prepared by me, describing the 
sentence-disparity problem in more de- 
tail and the manner in which the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution are in- 
tended to minimize it, may be printed, 
together with the text of the joint reso- 
lution, at this point in the RECORD.: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) 
to improve the administration of justice 
by authorizing the Judicial Conference of 
the United States to establish institutes 
and joint councils on sentencing, to pro- 
vide additional methods of sentencing, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Hennincs (for himself and Mr. LAN- 
GER), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That chapter 15 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following section: 

“Sec. 334. Institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing 

“(a) In the interest of uniformity in sen- 
tencing procedures, there is hereby author- 
ized to be established under the auspices of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
institutes and joint councils on sentencing. 
The Attorney General and/or the chief judge 
of each circuit may at any time request, 
through the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, the Judi- 
cial Conference to convene such institutes 
and joint councils for the purpose of study- 
ing, discussing, and formulating the objec- 
tives, policies, standards, and criteria for 
sentencing those convicted of crimes and 
offenses in the courts of the United States. 
The agenda of the institutes and joint coun- 
cils may include but shall not be limited to: 
(1) The development of standards for the 
content and utilization of presentence re- 
ports; (2) the establishment of factors to be 
used in selecting cases for special study and 
observation in prescribed diagnostic clinics; 
(3) the determination of the importance of 
psychiatric, emotional, sociological, and 
physiological factors involved in crime and 
their bearing upon sentences; (4) the dise 
cussion of special sentencing problems in un= 
usual cases such as treason, violation of pub- 
lic trust, subversion, or involving abnormal 
sex behavior, addiction to drugs or alcohol, 
and mental or physical handicaps; (5) the 
formulation of sentencing principles and 
criteria which will assist in promoting the 
equitable administration of the criminal laws 
of the United States. 
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“(b) After the Judicial Conference has 
approved the time, place, participants, 
agenda, and other arrangements for such 
institutes and joint councils, the chief judge 
of each circuit is authorized to invite the 
attendance of district Judges under condi- 
tions which he thinks proper and which will 
not unduly delay the work of the courts. 

“(c) The Attorney General is authorized 
to select and direct the attendance at such 
institutes and meetings of United States at- 
torneys and other officials of the Department 
of Justice and may invite the participation 
of other interested Federal officers. He may 
also invite specialists in sentencing methods, 
criminologists, psychiatrists, penologists, and 
others to participate in the proceedings. 

“(d) The expenses of attendance of judges 
shall be paid from applicable appropriations 
for the judiciary of the United States. The 
expenses connected with the preparation of 
the plans and agenda for the conference and 
for the travel and other expenses incident 
to the attendance of officials and other par- 
ticipants invited by the Attorney General 
shall be paid from applicable appropriations 
of the Department of Justice.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 15 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting before section 331 the following 
item: 

“334, Institutes and joint councils on sen- 
tencing.” 

Sec. 3. That chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Sec, 4208, Fixing eligibility for parole at 
time of sentencing 

“(a) Upon entering a judgment of con- 
viction, except where the death penalty is 
mandatory, the court haying jurisdiction to 
impose sentence, when in its opinion the 
ends of justice and best interests of the 
public require that the defendant be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term exceeding 
1 year, may (1) designate in the sentence 
of imprisonment imposed a minimum term at 
the expiration of which the prisoner shall be- 
come eligible for parole, which term may be 
less than, but shall not be more than one- 
third of the maximum sentence imposed by 
the court, or (2) the court may fix the maxi- 
mum sentence of imprisonment to be served, 
in which event the court may specify that 
the prisoner may become eligible for parole 
at such time as the board of parole may 
determine. 

“(b) If the court desires more detailed in- 
formation as a basis for determining the 
sentence to be imposed, the court may com- 
mit the defendant to the custody of the 
Attorney General, which commitment shall 
be deemed to be for the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment prescribed by law, for a 
study as described in subsection (c) hereof. 
The results of such study, together with any 
recommendations which the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons believes would be helpful 
in determining the disposition of the case, 
shall be furnished to the court within 3 
months unless the court grants time, not 
to exceed an additional 3 months, for fur- 
ther study. After receiving such reports 
and recommendations, the court may in its 
discretion: (1) Place the prisoner on pro- 
bation as authorized by section 3651 of this 
title, or (2) affirm the sentence of impris- 
onment originally imposed, or reduce the 
sentence of imprisonment, and commit the 
offender under any applicable provision of 
law. The term of the sentence shall run 
from date of original commitment under this 
section. 

“(c) Upon commitment of a prisoner 
sentenced to imprisonment under the provi- 
sions of subsection (a), the Director, under 
such regulations as the Attorney General 
may prescribe, shall cause a complete study 
to be made of the prisoner and shall furnish 
to the board of parole a summary report to- 
gether with any recommendations which in 
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his opinion would be helpful in determining 
the suitability of the prisoner for parole. 
This report may include but shall not be 
limited to data regarding the prisoner’s pre- 
vious delinquency or criminal experience, 
pertinent circumstances of his social back- 
ground, his capabilities, his mental and 
physical health, and such other factors as 
may be considered pertinent. The board of 
parole may make such other investigation as 
it may deem necessary. 

“It shall be the duty of the various pro- 
bation officers and Government bureaus and 
agencies to furnish the board of parole infor- 
mation concerning the prisoner, and, when- 
ever not incompatible with the public 
interest, their views and recommendations 
with respect to the parole disposition of his 
case, 

“(d) The board of parole having jurisdic- 
tion of the parole may promulgate rules and 
regulations for the supervision, discharge 
from supervision, or recommitment of pa- 
roled prisoners.” 

Sec. 4. That chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 

“SEC, 4209. Young adult offenders 

“In the case of a defendant who has at- 
tained his 22d birthday but has not attained 
his 26th birthday at the time of conviction, 
if, after taking into consideration the previ- 
ous record of the defendant as to delin- 
quency or criminal experience, his social 
background, capabilities, mental and physi- 
cal health, and such other factors as may 
be considered pertinent, the court finds that 
there is reasonable grounds to believe that 
the defendant will benefit from the treat- 
ment provided under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act (18 U. S. C. Chap. 402) sen~ 
tence may be imposed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of such act.” 

Sec. 5. The chapter analysis of chapter 311 
of title 18 is amended by inserting before 
section 4201 the following items: 


“4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time of 
sentencing. 
“4209. Young adult offenders.” 

Sec. 6. Sections 3 and 4 of this act shall 
apply in the continental United States other 
than Alaska, and in the District of Columbia 
so far as they relate to persons charged with 
or convicted of offenses under any law of 
the United States not applicable exclusively 
to the District of Columbia. 


The statement presented by Mr. HEN- 
NINGS is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


The long-standing problem of excessive 
disparities in the sentences imposed by our 
courts is one which has engaged the atten- 
tion of judicial groups, legal authorities, 
criminologists and others for decades. The 
existence of such disparities tends to create 
the feeling that the administration of jus- 
tice is somewhat less than evenhanded and 
also serves to interfere seriously with the 
purpose of sentences in protecting the pub- 
lic. If we are to make meaningful the motto 
above the majestic columns of the Supreme 
Court Building, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
we must find, it seems to me, an improved 
method of sentencing in Federal courts. 

During visits to the various Federal peni- 
tentiaries, the wardens, without exception, 
pointed out to me the wide variation in 
sentences for similar crimes given to in- 
dividuals with substantially the same back- 
ground and prior record. I have attended 
a number of institutional classification com- 
mittee meetings where rehabilitative activ- 
ities are outlined for prisoners, and I have 
personally noted the wide differences in the 
sentences received by like persons for like 
crimes. In some cases the sentences were so 
long that the prisoner was left without hope 
or incentive to better himself. In other 
cases the sentences were much too short to 
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enable the institutional staff to train the 
prisoners to take their places in the com- 
munity as law-abiding and self-respecting 
citizens. The psychiatric staffs of the in- 
stitutions commented to me in several cases 
how difficult it would be, during the short 
time imposed by some courts which are un- 
familiar with the problems involved or with 
institutional facilities, to change the hostile, 
bitter attitudes of some of the younger men 
being sent to prison. 

The prevalence of such disparities ineyi- 
tably weakens respect for the administration 
of justice and, as a result, much of the po- 
tential for the prevention of crime inherent 
in wholesome respect for the law is not real- 
ized. It also must be concluded that the 
chief victim of the consequences of sen- 
tence disparities is the general public, whose 
safety has not been adequately protected by 
sentences which do not equitably serve the 
purposes of deterrence, incapacitation, or 
reformation. 

The joint resolution which I am introduc- 
ing was developed by the Federal Advisory 
Corrections Council, a statutory body com- 
posed of Federal judges, Department of Jus- 
tice officials, and others associated with the 
administration of justice. ‘The proposals 
contained in the joint resolution grew out of 
many previous studies on this problem. The 
inequities and inadequacies of Federal sen- 
tencing procedures have been a matter of 
concern to the Department of Justice and its 
Attorneys General in every administration 
for decades, and the Judicial Conference of 
the United States has studied this problem 
continuously and intensively since 1938. The 
joint resolution has the support and ap- 
proval of the Attorney General of the United 
States; the Judicial Conference of the United 
States; the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts; the American 
Bar Association, as well as many other 
national organizations. 

The first section of the joint resolution 
would authorize the establishment of joint 
institutes and councils on sentencing, under 
the auspices of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. Briefly, the joint reso- 
lution would give Congressional approval to 
arrangements by which Federal judges, se- 
lected Department of Justice personnel, and 
other professional persons could assemble 
together periodically to study data concern- 
ing crime, criminals, and sentences, and to 
work out by discussion such sentencing 
principles and criteria as would bring about 
a more equitable administration of the 
criminal laws of the United States. 

Another section of the joint resolution 
would provide the judge with alternative 
procedures in sentencing convicted offenders 
to imprisonment. The judge could sentence 
as at present, by fixing the maximum term 
and leaving parole eligibility at one-third 
of this maximum. Or he could set any maxi- 
mum term up to the statutory limit and at 
the same time specify a parole eligibility 
date falling at any time up to one-third of 
the court-imposed maximum, Third, he 
could set only the maximum term and spec- 
ify that the parole eligibility date would be 
determined by the Board of Parole. 

This procedure in the case of a serious 
chronic offender would permit the judge to 
set both the maximum term and the parole 
eligibility date at the statutory limits. In 
more hopeful cases, the judge could impose 
a sentence to imprisonment of reasonable 
length and specify a parole eligibility date 
which could be earlier than one-third of the 
maximum. In doubtful cases the judge 
could set a long maximum term and leave 
the matter of parole eligibility to the deter- 
mination of the parole board. These al- 
ternatives would furnish the judge with the 
procedures necessary to fit the sentence to 
the requirements of the individual offender 
and at the same time provide desirable safe- 
guards for the protection of the public, 
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The joint resolution also contains a pro- 
vision which would make it possible for the 
court, when confronted with the necessity 
of making a sentence determination in a 
particularly difficult case, to commit the de- 
fendant (technically under the statutory 
maximum term) to the Attorney General 
for a complete study over a period of 3 to 
6 months. At the completion of this period, 
armed with a summary of this study, the 
judge would be authorized to impose a final 
sentence under any applicable statute. At 
the present time, the judge is powerless to 
modify a sentence later than 60 days after 
it has begun, which is too brief a time to 
study and observe the prisoner thoroughly. 

A fourth provision would authorize the 
court to impose sentence under the Youth 
Corrections Act in the cases of selected de- 
fendants between the ages of 22 and 26. At 
present the act is applicable only to those 
under the age of 22 at time of conviction, 
This proposal does not contemplate a gen- 
eral extension of the Youth Act, but would 
make it possible for the judge, when a de- 
fendant comes before him who is particu- 
larly suitable for the treatment directed by 
that act, to sentence him under its provi- 
sions. Many judges have reported that a 
number of defendants come before them 
who are chronologically too old to be sen- 
tenced under the Youth Act but who are 
emotionally so immature as to make suit- 
able subjects for this type of correctional 
treatment. This provision is intended to 
cover such cases. 

In summary, enactment of the proposals 
embodied in the joint resolution would fur- 
nish Federal judges with more background 
data concerning crime, criminals, and 
sentences; would equip them with more 
adequate resources in securing detailed in- 
formation concerning individual defendants; 
and would give them additional procedures 
by which to fit sentences more closely to the 
requirements of each case and the protec- 
tion of the public. 

I should like to emphasize that this pro- 
posed legislation would take away none of 
a judge’s present power over sentencing. 
The joint resolution preserves the preroga- 
tives of the Federal courts by retaining in the 
judiciary primary control over sentencing. 
Its provisions would supplement rather than 
replace existing procedures and are intended 
only to make available to the judge additional 
methods and facilities which he may use 
at his discretion. 

Nor does the joint resolution represent a 
soft or coddling approach toward crime and 
criminals. At the present time too many 
prisoners must be released at the end of 
their terms, less statutory time, when it may 
still be apparent that they will commit fur- 
ther crimes. Others must serve sentences 
which are so long that by the time their 
mandatory release dates arrive (eventually 
and inevitably in most cases), the men have 
become deeply embittered and perhaps con- 
firmed in criminality. The new procedures 
are intended to safeguard the public by tying 
release more directly to completed rehabilita- 
tion rather than to fixed and arbitrary re- 
lease dates, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LaNnGER| and I earnestly hope that the joint 
resolution will receive early and favorable 
consideration, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 4071) to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs for 
various agricultural commodities, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF FIBER CONTENT OF 
TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
TON, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. TALMADGE) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators MANSFIELD, 
JACKSON, NEUBERGER, PROXMIRE, MAGNU- 
SON, MORSE, HUMPHREY, and CHURCH, I 
submit amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 
7963) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended. 

The Small Business Act aims to pre- 
serve the private enterprise system by 
assuring competition, free markets, and 
developing srhall business. The present 
law does not apply to sale of property 
by the Government but only to procure- 
ment, 

For example, the Government sells 
large amounts of timber but small busi- 
ness is not assured of a fair proportion. 
I have heard from some of the small 
timber operators and so have my col- 
leagues. They express the view that they 
are not always able to bid effectively on 
timber. They also have difficulty finan- 
cing road construction, This amend- 
ment will bring to them the assistance 
of the Small Business Administration. 
This amendment would extend the Small 
Business Act to give the services of aid, 
counsel, and assistance to small business 
in the sale of Government property as is 
now provided in the procurement field. 

It confers the broad authority on the 
Small Business Administration to coop- 
erate with the other agencies in develop- 
ing such procedures as may be needed. 

It does not set forth a specific program 
in any given commodity sold by the 
Government, 

I submit the amendment and ask that 
it remain at the desk for additional co- 
sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will remain at the desk as 
requested by the Senator from Montana. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Morse) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 12591) to 
extend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 
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PRESERVATION AND DISPLAY OF 
SENATE DOCUMENTS, RECORDS, 
ET CETERA—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 26, 1958, the names of 
Senators ANDERSON, BARRETT, BEALL, 
BRICKER, BRIDGES, BUSH, Case of New Jer- 
sey, DIRKSEN, EASTLAND, FLANDERS, GOLD- 
WATER, HRUSKA, HUMPHREY, Ives, KEN- 
NEDY, MANSFIELD, MURRAY, PROXMIRE, and 
Youne were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the resolution (S. Res. 318) to es- 
tablish a special committee to consider 
the matter of preserving historical docu- 
ments and records of the Senate, submit- 
ted by Mr, BENNETT on June 26, 1958. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS FROM AP- 
PLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS— 
HOLDING OF BILL AT DESK 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 4070) to limit the applicability of 
the antitrust laws so as to exempt cer- 
tain aspects of designated professional 
team sports, and for other purposes, be 
held in the office of “he Secretary of the 
Senate through Monday, July 7, for the 
purpose of adding cosponsors. Many 
Senators who wish to cosponsor the 
bill will be leaving the city over the 
weekend; therefore, this action is neces- 
sary tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
COLLECTION OF EXCERPTS AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY RELATIVE TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS (S. DOC. NO. 109) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
had prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
a collection of excerpts and a bibliog- 
raphy relative to American education 
and certain other educational systems, 
consisting of material on questions 
which speech students of the high 
schools of America will be using in their 
debates next year. The material was 
prepared at the request of a number of 
high-school debating coaches whom I 
met around the country. It will pro- 
vide, if printed as a Senate document, 
material which Senators can send to 
people who write to them requesting 
debating material. We have been com- 
pelled to prepare this material in mim- 
eograph form from the Library of Con- 
gress, thus necessitating a considerable 
expense. 

I have cleared this matter with the 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFIeLp], and with the 
minority leader, the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 
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‘ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the people of the Territory of 
Alaska are about to attain full statehood. 
I have long supported this historical de- 
velopment. It is a truly memorable ex- 
perience to be able to participate in the 
debate resulting in the admission of 
another State to this great Union. I 
can recall, 45 years ago, when I was liv- 
ing in Colorado, the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona which added the 
47th and 48th stars to our national em- 
blem. 
| The admission of a new State is a 
stimulating occurrence. It is a stirring 
symbol of the forward movement of free 
people at a time when the world is en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle to contain 
the dark forces of totalitarianism. 
| It also provides us with an opportu- 
nity to reflect with humility upon our 
magnificent national heritage. The ad- 
mission of Alaska is inseparably linked 
to the events in our past by which this 
Republic was forever forged into a 
whole. 
|. I have listened with great interest to 
the debate on House bill 7999. I have 
been impressed by the fact that the 
American people support statehood for 
Alaska; by the fact that the Alaskans 
themselves wish it, and appear to be 
capable of supporting a State govern- 
ment financially; by the fact that it will 
constitute the fulfillment of the pledges 
of our two great political parties; and 
by the further fact that Alaska with its 
vast resources, has the promise of a 
rich and dynamic future. 
| The grant of statehood should encour- 
age the development of Alaskan immi- 
gration, food production, exploitation of 
natural resources, and expansion of in- 
dustry and commerce. 
| ‘The compact with the people of Alaska 
should assure the Nation that our na- 
tional-security interests will be protected 
with a minimum of restriction upon the 
local government and activities of the 
peoples in the northern and western 
portions of that subcontinent. The pro- 
visions in the controversial section 10 of 
the bill appear to be a practical solu- 
tion to a difficult and demanding prob- 
lem; and they afford procedures which I 
believe will be held to be in accord with 
our constitutional traditions. I am par- 
ticularly impressed by the fact that 
most of the Senators from our great 
western States, where so much of the 
land is under Federal jurisdiction, 
a supported this provision of the 


Mr. President, it is gratifying to be 
able to admit the peoples of Alaska into 
full rights of citizenship, stretching from 
local self-rule and local courts to the 
power to vote for presidential electors 
and their own representatives in Con- 
gress. 

I sincerely hope that at the earliest 
possible date we shall follow this great 
action by the admission of Hawaii as 
our 50th State. 

These actions are the inevitable evolu- 
tion of free America, and are a clear as- 
surance to a Free World of a united 
America. 

Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 


EXECUTION OF IMRE NAGY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is reassuring to note the universal 
human reaction to the recent murders of 
Imre Nagy and General Maleter. It in- 
dicates the existence of a common sense 
of decency which persists regardless of a 
contemporary history of calculated bru- 
tality. The conscience of all men should 
be voiced in protest. 

This general reaction was impressively 
noted in a recent editorial in the Com- 
monweal, in its issue of July 4, from 
which I quote the following: 


For, however realistic is one’s estimate of 
Communist treachery, and however strong 
one’s expectation that it will eventually re- 
veal itself, the particular act must continue 
to startle and offend the live conscience. 


Mr. President, it is imperative, then, 
that this particular crime, which crystal- 
lizes the fundamental issue between the 
Communist and the civilized ways of life, 
be held up as a symbol of the spirit for 
which men have died throughout the 
ages. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial referred to, entitled “The execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy”, from the Common- 
weal of July 4, 1958, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EXECUTION OF IMRE Nacr 


Once again Moscow and the Communist 
Party have shown that they can shock and 
surprise a world in which brutality and 
treachery are almost daily fare. Inured as 
we are to the calculated brutality of Com- 
munist Russia, the execution of Imre Nagy 
and other prominent in the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 still arouses a spon- 
taneous and instinctive revulsion. There are 
those who say the act, however violent, how- 
ever shocking, should occasion no surprise. 
We have had sufficient evidence, they say, 
of the ease and callousness with which Com- 
munists use force when they find it profit- 
able. 

It is a simple matter, of course, to docu- 
ment such a statement. Since the death 
of Stalin, whose reign was admittedly one 
of terror, the world has witnessed the East 
Berlin uprisings of 1953, in which unarmed 
workers faced and were cut down by Soviet 
tanks; it has seen the Poznan riots of 1956, 
in which the workers’ cry of “bread and 
freedom” was silenced by gunfire; it has 
seen the later Hungarian revolt in the fall 
of 1956, when Soviet tanks and troops were 
sent in to crush the resistance and once again 
subdue the country. The Hungarian mas- 
sacre proved to those who momentarily 
doubted that Nikita Khrushchev, in spite of 
his thorough denunciation of Stalin at the 
20th Party Congress earlier in the year, was 
willing to resort to Stalin’s methods. 

With a history as sharp and insistent as 
this, how can the murder—for this, of course, 
it is—of Nagy and his companions any longer 
surprise? Are not the indignant and out- 
raged responses from countries around the 
globe merely ritualistic and useless gestures? 
Does the United Nations Special Committee 
on Hungary do anything more than reveal 
the impotence of the organization when it 
releases a special statement deploring the 
executions? Has not the Soviet Union won 
another victory by successfully making a 
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show of naked force before the entire world— 
free, subjugated, and neutral countries alike? 

Some answers to these questions are pos- 
sible. Wherever the execution of Imre Nagy 
was accepted without surprise the forces of 
communism have gained a victory. For how- 
ever realistic is one’s estimate of Communist 
treachery and however strong one’s expecta- 
tion that it will eventually reveal itself, the 
particular act must continue to startle and 
offend the live conscience. The statements 
from around the world are expressions of 
this common human reaction. 

This particular crime—the summary ex- 
ecution of significant figures in the Hun- 
garian revolt—was not, moreover, something 
which was easily predictable, It would be 
to the advantage of the Russians, it was 
presumed, to gloss over, insofar as it was pos- 
sible, the Hungarian revolt. There was, too, 
the public knowledge that the present Pre- 
mier of Hungary, Janos Kador, had given 
to the Yugoslav legation, where Nagy had 
taken sanctuary, a written guarantee that 
Nagy could safely leave to return home. 
And, in spite of the conflicting attitudes the 
Russians have recently shown toward the de- 
sirability of a summit meeting, they have 
taken every opportunity to portray them- 
selves as peaceful, upright citizens of the 
world. The execution of Nagy and his com- 
panions would seem to be so strongly op- 
posed to their recent actions that every po- 
litical analyst has attempted to see beyond 
the executions to the reasons that motivated 
them. 

At least part of the answer is supplied by 
the Russians themselves. Pravda, the official 
Communist organ, warned: “Let (the execu- 
tion) be a lesson for all those who are 
planning plots.” This warning is taken with 
some seriousness by the Yugoslavs, who, re- 
portediy, anticipate a new Stalinist reign of 
terror under the guise of discovering and 
suppressing alleged plots against a socialist 
order. And Poland, wedged precariously be- 
tween Eastern Germany and Russia, will 
necessarily be careful in further developing 
a national communism. 

Whether this sufficiently accounts for an 
act to which the Rusisans must, surely, have 
anticipated the widespread revulsion is de- 
batable. And, of course, other plausible 
reasons have been advanced. Moscow, it is 
said, was acting in response to Mao Tse-tung, 
who has vigorously suppressed the forces of 
“revisionism” within China. It is also pos- 
sible that Khrushchev, whose words and early 
deeds promised a relaxation and a change 
from the planned terror of Stalin, has been 
forced to give way to the Stalinists within the 
party. Or even that he himself has revised 
his earlier opinions about the best way to deal 
with Titoism within Eastern Europe. 

But, like nrany opinions about the motives 
behind particular acts of Communist bru- 
tality, these are grounded firmly in specula- 
tion. They will be confirmed, or disproved, 
only when we learn more about the inner 
power struggle of the Communist rulers. 
What is evident is that the rulers of the 
Kremlin feel sufficiently strong to be insolent 
in the face of widespread condemnation. 
But they, too, are fallible and subject to 
error in estimating the import and influence 
of such an act and its subsequent condem- 
mation. How far the reverberations of this 
crime will extend no one can know, nor the 
depths of resistance it may engender. 

It is this that we must keep in mind. 
Neither our indignation nor the U. N. state- 
ment will restore Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions to life, nor will they immediately 
weaken the Communist empire. But within 
the last several years we have seen students, 
workers, and intellectuals turn against suc- 
cessive acts of Communist brutality. The 
party continues to attract those who are fas- 
cinated by power, but it fails to recruit, as 
once it did, those who are truly idealistic. 
The Hungarian revolt went beyond such peo- 
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ple as Imre Nagy, but he remains a symbolic 
figure. To keep alive the issue of his death 
is to continue to draw upon the strength of 
that revolt. It is to ensure, as far as we are 
now able, that the Hungarians who died in 
that revolt did not do so in vain. It is to in- 
sist, not only upon the destructive force of 
communism, but upon that spirit which will 
continue to oppose it. 


RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of last 
Thursday, June 26, Mr. Arthur Krock, in 
his well-known column, paid a well- 
deserved tribute, under the title “A Case 
of Achievement Without Fame,” to a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress, the 
Honorable RICHARD B. WIGGLESWoORTH, of 
Massachusetts. 

Dick WIGGLESworTH has served as one 
of the outstanding Members of the House 
for 30 years; and, as Mr. Krock has 
pointed out, Representative WIGGLES- 
wortH had made a wonderful contribu- 
tion, without fanfare or publicity, be- 
cause of his innate modesty, and also 
because of the necessarily secret nature 
of testimony given before his Military 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

As a personal friend and admirer of 
his for many years, I am glad to asso- 
ciate myself with Mr. Krock’s fine tribute, 
and to express my deep regret that Rep- 
resentative WIGGLESWORTH feels it neces- 
sary to retire at a comparatively early 
age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial from the New York 
Times of June 26 be published in the 
body of the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 
A CASE OF ACHIEVEMENT WITHOUT FAME 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, June 25.—Among those who 
have announced their retirement from Con- 
gress are members who are known to the 
American people for exceptional service, for 
their ability to stand out from the legislative 
mass, or for some other reason that has made 
them famous, or at any rate conspicuous. 
This public recognition is easier for a Senator 
than a Representative to attain because of 
the much smaller size of the Senate and its 
greater facilities for entering and holding the 
spotlight. 

Hence the names and something of the 
personalities and services of Senator SMITH 
of New Jersey, KNowLanp, of California, and 
Martin of Pennsylvania, all of whom will 
leave Congress this year, are generally famil- 
iar. But there is a departing Representative 
whose public service, though it is compa- 
rable to that of any Senator in matters and 
achievements of national consequence, is 
little known after a tenure of 30 years. He 
is RICHARD BOWDITCH WIGGLESWoRTH, of 
Massachusetts, 

This Representative is leaving Congress as 
unobtrusively as he has served its highest 
legislative purposes and maintained its high- 
est personal standards. That manner of 
carrying out an assignment has marked his 
career from the days when, just as unobtru- 
sively and effectively, he was steadily remov- 
ing from the path of the Harvard football 
team to the goal such muscular seminarians 
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from New Haven, Conn., and Princeton, N. J., 
as he might encounter. 

Then sports writers saw what political 
writers since have not in the feats of 
WIGGLESWoRTH, whose fame was great as a 
quarterback and backfield coach. But the 
reasons are apparent. Football is played in 
the open, and a star is recognized as such 
without the need of attracting or seeking 
personal publicity. But in the House, be- 
cause of the necessarily secret nature of 
testimony before WIGGLESWoRTH’s subcom- 
mittees on miltary requirements, he has per- 
formed his tasks largely behind closed doors. 
And not only does he fail to know news when 
he has it: WIGGLESworRTH was nurtured in the 
Boston Brahmin tradition of reticence as to 
who one is or what one does. For example 
the chances are that only a few of his col- 
leagues, and those from Massachusetts, know 
he is nephew of Justice Holmes. 

His Congressional career began in 1928 
when, working overseas as general counsel 
for the Dawes plan organizations, WIGGLES- 
WORTH was nominated and elected to fill out 
an unexpired House term and for the subse- 
quent regular term. He was at once assigned 
to the Appropriations Committee, and long 
has been its first or second ranking Republi- 
can, depending on whether his party had 
organized the House. In that rare event 
TABER of New York won by seniority the 
chairmanship WIGGLESwoRTH never attained. 

For years he has been either chairman or 
the most influential member of the subcom- 
mittees that fixed the budget allocations for 
the military defense of the United States and 
for the collective security of the West. And 
during WIGGLESWORTH’S tenure the fiscal 
problems before these groups and the full 
committee have ranged from those created 
by the depression that began in 1929, the 
Second World War, the Korean war and the 
programs of the New and Fair Deals to the 
rise of Soviet Russian power in the world. 
In his committee capacity he has acted on 
budget requests amounting, since 1929, to 
$1,400,000,000,000 (one trillion, four hundred 
billion dollars). 

Instances of the courage and humor of 
this great public servant are numerous, but 
one will illustrate both qualities. In 1941 
WIGGLESWORTH, convinced his defeat would 
follow a vote to extend the military draft (it 
cleared the House by one vote) cast it never- 
theless. Then he wired his wife: “Bought 
house this morning, voted to extend draft 
this afternoon. What shall I do with the 
house?” (He and his family still occupy it.) 

Now, in the presage of huge Democratic 
majorities in the next Congress, the House 
and the country are to lose the experience 
and the sound fiscal concepts of one of the 
few minority members with sufficient influ- 
ence to help arrest the runaway legislative 
impulse that often seizes such majorities. 

In a Congressional District with less of Pu- 
ritan asceticism than WiccLeswortn’s there 
would be a demand that he reconsider, as 
Virginians rose in protest when Senator BYRD 
announced his retirement. But that appar- 
ently isn't the Massachusetts way. 


KIDNAPING OF AMERICANS AND 
CANADIANS IN CUBA 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may address the Senate for as long as 
5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from California may 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a United Press Interna- 
tional news dispatch from Havana, 
which I wish to read to the Senate: 


Havana.—Reports that 3 more Americans 
have been kidnaped by Cuban rebels sent a 
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wave of apprehension through almost 100 
American families in eastern Cuba today. 

Fidel Castro's rebels already were known to 
be holding 42 Americans and 3 Canadians. 
Today's still unconfirmed reports raise the 
total of hostages to 48. Hopes for the pris- 
oners’ immediate release were dim. 

NBC correspondent Edward Scott reported 
from Havana today four more Americans 
were kidnaped by the rebels from the United 
Fruit Co. sugar plantation and agriculture 
school in Oriente Province. 

He identified them as A. F. Smith, of 
New Hampshire, the agriculture superintend- 
ent; J. P. Stevens, of Oklahoma, the assistant 
superintendent, and two district superin- 
tendents, an H. F. Sparks, of Indiana, and 
a Mr. Ford, address unknown, 

Though alarmed, the Americans in Orlente 
Province, where Castro’s rebels have their 
stronghold, were under no special guard. 
They stayed indoors, though, and did not 
venture out of their homes after dark. 

The three Americans whose kidnaping have 
not yet been confirmed were identified in 
reports from Santiago as executives of the 
Ermita sugar mill which is about 25 miles 
northwest of the United States naval base at 
Guantanamo, 

The Havana office of the Ermita mill was 
unable to confirm the kidnapings but ac- 
knowledged hearing the rumors and dis- 
closed that Vice President Angus Irvin left 
for the Oriente property last night. 

The United States Embassy in Havana had 
no definite figures on the number of Ameri- 
cans working in Oriente Province, but the 
authoritative Anglo-American Directory of 
Cuba lists 98 Anglo-Saxon families in the 
area, 

American negotiators appeared to be mak- 
ing no progress toward winning quick free- 
dom for the prisoners despite United States 
Government guaranties, which were de- 
manded by the rebels, that naval base facili- 
ties would be denied the Cuban Air Force. 
The air force has joined with Cuban infan- 
try in an all-out campaign to drive the rebels 
into the sea. 

Cuban officials ordered a halt to the offen- 
sive so that American officials could carry on 
direct negotiations with the rebels. Cuban 
Army sources attributed the kidnapings to 
the rebels’ need for a breather. The army 
claims they have been severely mauled in 
recent weeks. 


Mr. President, I think our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, and our people are 
greatly concerned as a result of those 
activities and similar ones which have 
occurred elsewhere in the world. 

It so happens that Mr. Castro has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of pub- 
licity in the press of our country. Pre- 
sumably he has been hoping to build up 
some goodwill in the United States. 

He has received correspondents from 
some of the great American newspapers. 
If Mr. Castro has any public relations 
advisers, he ought clearly to understand 
that what has happened is merely the 
action of a bandit, a kidnaper, and an 
extortioner, and is so looked upon by the 
American people, and should be looked 
upon as such by the American Govern- 
ment. 

It would seem to me that unless these 
persons are released within 48 hours, Mr. 
Castro should be informed this is a clear 
indication of the need for our Govern- 
ment to furnish sufficient arms to the 
existing Government of Cuba to permit 
it to establish law and order in that 
area. 

There was a time in our history when, 
in a similar situation, involving one 
American citizen, a great President, 
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' 
Theodore Roosevelt, once said, “Perdi- 
caris alive, or Raisuli dead.” 

I hope, upon sober thought, the Cuban 
rebel chief will immediately release the 
American and Canadian prisoners, so he 
will not be branded by the civilized world 
as a bandit, a kidnaper, and an extor- 
tioner. 


NATIONAL FOREST ACCOMPLISH- 
` MENTS IN FOREST SERVICE, 
NORTHERN REGION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a progress report in 
the national forests in Montana, north- 
ern Idaho, and a small part of Washing- 
ton and North and South Dakota. Six- 
teen of our most important national for- 
ests are in this region, which has its 
headquarters at Missoula, Mont. 

The Forest Service reports the follow- 
ing 1957 highlights— 

First. Several new wood products in- 
dustries began operation within the re- 
gion during 1957. 

Second. Recreation use of the national 
forests in region 1 increased about 30 
percent during 1957 as compared with 
1956, highlighting the urgency of the 
Operation Outdoors program. About 20 
percent of the existing campgrounds 
were rehabilitated in some degree and 
site plans completed for about 80 camp- 
grounds. 
| Third. Aerial spraying to control the 
spruce budworm epidemic was accom- 
plished on nearly 800,000 acres with an 
insect mortality of over 90 percent. 

{ Fourth. Blister rust control was ac- 
complished on 86,890 acres during 1957. 
This was 63 percent greater than 1956 
and exceeded any year’s accomplishment 
since the emergency relief work pro- 
grams of 1940. 

|. Fifth. Much satisfactory progress was 
made during the year in the new range 
allotment analysis program. 

Sixth. Six major concrete and steel 
bridges were constructed and 155 old log 
bridges replaced with creosoted timber 
bridges or large culvert pipes. 

Seventh. Nine contracts for construc- 
tion or reconstruction of 89 miles of tim- 
ber access roads were completed in 1957. 
Ancther 5 contracts are active for con- 
struction of 29 miles of timber access 
roads at a cost of $1,472,579. 

. Eighth. Losses from forest fires were 


comparatively light on the 33 million- 


acres protected by the Forest Service, in 
spite of the fact that 1957 was one of the 
driest seasons recorded in western Mon- 
tana in recent years. 

Ninth. Boundary changes were made 
on the Bitterroot, Clearwater, Nezperce, 
and Lolo Forests to provide more effi- 
cient administration and better access to 
headquarters for forest users, 

It is significant to note that the timber 
eut last year was 752,136,000 board feet. 
This represented a 22 percent decrease, 
which was due to market conditions. It 
is important to note that the amount of 
timber cut under contracts is decided 
by the lumber industry, not by the Forest 
Service. Of special interest is the work 
being done under Operation Outdoors to 
develop recreational use in the forests, 
The Congress made a substantial in- 
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crease in this program, which the ad- 
ministration had cut in its budget. This 
increase will enable the Forest Service 
to move forward. 

I wish to mention particularly the co- 
operative work that is being done with 
colleges. In Idaho work is being done on 
blister rust. Prof. Arnold L. Bolle and 
Montana State University forestry school 
are cooperating in a personnel study. 
The Forest Service, along with other 
agencies, is cooperating with Montana 
State University in a School of Public 
Administration, and the Forest Serv- 
ice, State forester, and the School of 
Forestry, are cooperating to develop one 
of the finest professional forestry and 
land management libraries in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In addition, studies were conducted 
with Batelle Institute in the cooperative 
forest fire control program under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. Work is also going 
forward on small watershed projects un- 
der Public Law 566, and it now looks as if 
the lower Willow Creek project in Mon- 
tana will be the first small watershed ap- 
proved for construction in this region. 

Ravalli County, Mont., is participating 
with the Forest Service in an initial pilot 
study area in a self-help program de- 
signed to raise the economic status of 
the area. 

I call attention to one problem 
which needs solution. Much time was 
spent in procuring rights-of-way re- 
quired to construct roads for the harvest 
of intermingled Forest Service and 
privately owned timber. The Regional 
Forester says that “this problem is be- 
coming one of major importance.” 

The Forest Service operations brought 
$10,630,000 into the Federal Treasury last 
year despite the slump in the lumber 
market. The real value of the national 
forests is the conservation benefits all of 
us receive from the proper management 
of the soil and water resources. 

In addition, I should like to make an 
observation about the people who man- 
age the national forests for the public 
good. 

These people, from the trail crews to 
the very top officials, are dedicated to 
serving the public. They have preserved, 
protected and developed our forests— 
and I stress the word “developed”—so 
that everlasting benefits will be enjoyed 
by all the people. In 1905, under the 
leadership of President Teddy Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot was selected to be the 
Chief Forester of the newly organized 
Forest Service. From that day to this 
the Forest Service has demonstrated its 
ability as a conservation force, and I be- 
lieve it will for all time to come. 

This is one of our blue ribbon agencies. 
Its work in Montana has been singularly 
effective, and its record shows the re- 
sults. 

Mr. President, the June 14 issue of the 
Great Falls Tribune carried a guest edi- 
torial by Mr. Charles L. Tebbe, Regional 
Forester at Missoula. This editorial calls 
attention to the need for access roads. 
I am proud of Congress for its action in 
providing a substantial increase in the 
funds for forest roads and highways over 
what the administration recommended. 
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I know that many of us hope that a 
long-needed reexamination of the forest 
roads, which is being undertaken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, will be accom- 
panied by a consideration of the real 
grassroots sentiments of the people. The 
people of my State certainly recognize 
the tremendous value and potential of 
these roads. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks, Mr. Tebbe’s excel- 
lent editorial, which is entitled “Access 
Roads Needed for Best Forest Use.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Great Falls Tribune of June 14, 
1958] 


ACCESS ROADS NEEDED For BEST Forest Use 


Montana’s 10 national forests offer many 
goods and services to Montanans and to our 
visitors. Some of the forest resources are 
well identified and full use is now made 
of them. Others will make even greater 
contributions in the years ahead. 

National forest timberlands for example 
have yielded an annual harvest of about a 
half-billion board feet of saw-timber, pulp- 
wood and other round-wood products. Our 
new inventory indicates that this harvest 
may be safely increased to nearly 810 mil- 
lion board feet annually if outlets develop 
for little used timber in the smaller size 
classes. “Timber Resources for America's 
Future,” just issued by the Forest Service, 
suggests that demands upon our nation’s 
timberlands will steadily increase. By the 
year 2000 wood consumption is expected to 
be 83 percent higher than it was in 1952, be- 
cause of our rapidly increasing population. 

If Montana's national forests are to fully 
meet their pro rata share of this demand, 
we have need for a truly intensive forest 
management program, and for a road system 
yielding access to their resources. 

Access is necessary too, if people are to 
enjoy the outdoors recreation which the for- 
ests afford. Well planned and maintained 
trails will offer access to 2 million acres 
of dedicated wilderness. Elsewhere Mon- 
tanans and other visitors in ever increas- 
ing numbers are seeking road access to 
camp and picnic sites, winter sports areas 
and other back-country vacation lands, 

The national forests are the home for 
much of Montana’s big game, and they con- 
tain the headwaters of many of the State's 
famed trout streams. Sportsmen made 585,- 
000 visits to these public hunting and fish- 
ing grounds in 1957. 

Over 2,000 cattle and sheep operations 
utilize national forest forage during a part 
of each year. 

Forest watersheds yield some 25 million 
acre-feet of stream flow annually to the 
ranchers, irrigationists and communities 
along the Columbia and the Missouri 
Rivers. 

The national forests are dedicated to the 
production of each of these natural re- 
sources on a sustained basis. My task as re- 
gional forester is to ensure that each is 
recognized, protected and included in our 
multiple-use management program, 


THE GOLDEN CORN TASSEL AS THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FLORAL 
EMBLEM 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 

year I introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 

tion 105 to make the golden corn tassel 
the American national floral emblem. 

When we consider that corn was devel- 
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oped by the Indian tribes of North 
America centuries before Columbus; 
that it was one of the gifts of the Indi- 
ans to the early settlers; that it enabled 
the Pilgrims to survive their first ter- 
rible years, and brought sustenance to 
the colonists at Jamestown; that it was 
the staple of life for the hardy pioneers 
as they pushed westward; and that it is 
today our most prolific and valuable 
crop, providing food for man and beast, 
a basis for much of our industry and an 
aid to cheer man’s lighter moments, we 
can see how appropriate such a desig- 
nation would be. 

For the golden corn tassel is at once 
a symbol of beauty and utility—and a 
field of corn in tassel is one of the most 
stirring sights on the American conti- 
nent. Corn is grown in every one of 
the States of the Union, but we of the 
Mississippi Valley perhaps cherish it 
most. It is, however, a national and 
not a sectional emblem. 

There has been an attempt in recent 
years to make the rose the national 
floral emblem. This has been aided by 
the commercial florists. We all love 
roses, and I have the pleasure of grow- 
ing many of them in our garden. But 
the rose is not really an American 
flower. It is the national flower of Eng- 
land, and the Queen Elizabeth rose, 
named after the present monarch of 
Great Britain, is one of the loveliest. 
I believe in cooperating with Great Brit- 
ain, but I do not believe we should 
slavishly adopt its symbols and emblems 
as our own. The rose is also the na- 
tional flower of at least six other coun- 
tries, including Iran, Rumania, Luxem- 
bourg, and Honduras. These countries 
chose the rose. But why should we imi- 
tate them? Let us strike out on our 
own and adopt a distinctive and purely 
American symbol, the golden corn tas- 
sel. There will be found symbols of corn 
in the decoration of this Capital itself. 

The rose had its turn in Congress a few 
weeks ago, but tomorrow some of us are 
celebrating Golden Corn Tassel Day. 
There will be boutonniéres for all Sen- 
ators to wear, and I hope we will display 
our colors. At luncheon, the restaurant 
will feature corn dishes, while I would 
remind Senators also that the meat 
which will be served is indirectly, but 
surely, a derivative of corn. 

After luncheon, at 2 o'clock, there will 
be a brief reception in honor of Miss 
Margio Cairns of Minneapolis in room 
F-41. Miss Cairns is the modern advo- 
cate of the golden corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem, and deserves a 
great deal of credit for her fine work. 

Mr, President, I shall close my re- 
marks with a brief quotation from a 
poem about corn by Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, the poet both of New Hamp- 
shire and Illinois, and I ask unanimous 
consent that thereafter there be printed 
in the Recor an article by Miss Cairns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
welcome additional sponsors of Senate 
Resolution 105, 
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The poem by Edna Dean Proctor is 
entitled “Columbia’s Emblem,” and I 
shall now read it: 

COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM 
(By Edna Dean Proctor) 
Blazon Columbia's emblem. 

The bounteous, golden Corn! 
Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 

And the joy of the earth 'twas born. 
From Superior’s shore to Chile, 

From the ocean of dawn to the west, 
With its banners of green and silken sheen 

It sprang at the sun's behest; 

And by the dew and shower, from its natal 
hour, 

With honey and wine ‘twas fed, 

Till on slope and plain the gods were fain 

To share the feast outspread: 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 

Was the Corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o'er the farthest seas 

Could find its Hke elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun's enraptured gaze; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal, 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal, 

Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And, lavish as leaves, the rustling sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest; 

For they strew the plains and crowd the 

wains 

When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn, 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Treland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled Corn— 
The sun's supreme bequest! 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And sunflower, cactus, and poppy 
To sierra and plain be dear, 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 


Exurrr 1 
OUR NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 
(By Margo Cairns) 

Not for generations has the opportunity 
come to the people of the United States to 
make the selection of a national emblem. 
Those we have were carefully and prayer- 
fully chosen by our forefathers and each 
holds profound significance. We today have 
the privilege of choosing a floral emblem, 
and it too must have deep meaning. 

An emblem is defined as that which is 
intimately associated with what it repre- 
sents. What is it that is intimately associ- 
ated with our land, our people, our economy, 
our culture, our history, our tradition? The 
Kremlin has given the answer. 

Three years ago the Iron Curtain parted 
to permit a group of Russian officials to fly 
to our country. It was an event of inter- 
national and historic importance for which 
much detailed planning was necessary by 
both the White House and the Kremlin. 

Why did the Russians come? Was it to 
revel in the exquisite perfume of lilies, roses, 
and lilacs, or to wander in America’s beauti- 
ful gardens, or to debate the esthetic appeal 
of this flower or that? No, indeed. The 
Russians came for one purpose and they con- 
centrated on the purpose—to learn all they 
could about the plant that has made this 
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Nation great, that has made its people the 
best fed and best clothed in all history. 

The Russian visitors studied corn, its 
many astounding characteristics, its amaz- 
ing adaptability, and loyal largesse. They 
pondered its unique tassel flower and its 
pollination. They saw the varied uses of 
the golden seed on farms. They inspected 
farmers’ homes equipped with all the com- 
forts of city homes. 

The Russians toured great industrial 
plants where vast quantities of the seed were 
being converted into products which enter 
into every business and into the intimacy of 
every home. They made copious notes. 
They placed huge orders for hybrid seed and 
returned to Russia with bales of informa- 
tive literature. 

The following spring Russians planted 
American hybrid corn. Late that summer, 
on August 27, 1956, Russia honored a suc- 
cessful farmer and his harvest of corn by 
issuing a commemorative stamp. 

The occasion was the awarding of the 
Red Banner of Labor to Machmeed Ceivazoo, 
a collective farmer, on his birthday. The 
stamp, a green and white bit of art, depicts 
his portrait with an excellent study of corn 
and its leaves, with a conventionalized corn 
tassel in the background. The stamp might 
also be considered an award of merit to the 
knowledge the Russians gained in the world’s 
famed Corn Belt, 

Probably no event could have more dra- 
matically pointed to the greatest treasure 
the United States possesses than the coming 
of these visitors from a land made unhappy 
by a shortage of food. 

Corn in some form is almost everywhere 
in our Nation. It enters into the very 
minutiae of our daily living. It is to be 
found in the breakfast bacon and the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, in aspirin 
tablets and flashlight batteries, in candy 
bars and in material for parachutes. 

June is the month of roses and weddings. 
The roses supply beauty and fragrance. 
They are the focal attraction apart from the 
bridal procession. 

Corn is at every wedding, more than roses, 
It is in the paper used in the wedding invi- 
tations, In the adhesive on the envelopes, 
and on the postage stamps. It is in the 
starch In the collars of all men present— 
and in their shoe polish. It is in the or- 
gandy dresses and many other fabrics, in 
the ribbons marking the aisle, in the lace 
and tulle bows on the bouquets, in the 
preservative used to keep the flowers beauti- 
ful. In many converted forms—meat, 
chicken, turkey, eggs—corn is present at 
every bridal breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
A stanch friend is corn, an indispensable 
one, its wealth of fruitage making all these 
luxuries possible. 

It has been suggested that the rose, the 
floral emblem of seven other nations, should 
also be chosen as our national emblem. 
Why? Does the rose symbolize patriotism in 
the United States? Was it waiting on the 
Atlantic coast to feed and sustain the first 
families to cross the ocean? Did it aid in 
building the Thirteen Colonies? Was it at 
the council tables of the. Continental Con- 
gress as it moved from city to city to escape 
the British? Was it at Valley Forge that 
agonizing winter of 1777-1778? Has the rose 
played any important role in the entire life 
of the United States? 

The rose is England's flower by historic 
right. The War of Roses between the rival 
houses of Lancaster and York, and the re- 
sulting years of suffering, established that 
right. The rose is the symbol of England’s 
sufferings and her victory. Would it not be 
indelicate to dim the luster of England's 
patriotism by claiming her symbol as ours? 

Queen Elizabeth wears the rose on impor- 
tant occasions. It was embroidered on her 
wedding dress and exquisite bridal veil. It 
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appears frequently on her evening gowns. 
It is created of pearls and diamonds in her 
courtly jewels. As a national emblem the 
rose belongs to England. 

And the maise flower or corn tassel be- 
longs to the United States, to “we, the peo- 
ple.” It is ours by divine and historic rights. 
It is already our national floral emblem. It 
always has been, The honor needs only to 
be confirmed. 


The corn tassel, with its golden fruit, 
comes of a dynasty ages old. It has reigned 
over this land and faithfully served its 
people for thousands of years. It is the 
rightful heir. No contender nor pretender 
can usurp its place. The corn tassel is the 
national floral emblem of the United States. 
Let us acknowledge and honor it with pro- 
found gratitude. 


l 


DEATH OF HONORE J. PROVENCAL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
cold type of the ticker announced this 
morning the departure of one who has 
become familiar to every Member of the 
Senate and to every attaché of the Senate 
over a long period of time. I refer to 
“Pete” Provencal, the formal doorkeeper 
in the Vice President’s room just off the 
Chamber, who died last night of a heart 
attack. 

“Pete” Provencal came to Washington, 
if I remember correctly, nearly 34 years 
ago. He has served first in one capacity 
and then in another, and has served very 
faithfully for the entire period of time. 

Mr. President, I got to know “Pete” 
very well. As I think of his passing, I 
recall the notable sermon which was 
written and uttered by that great Scotch 
preacher, Henry Drummond. The ser- 
mon, which is entitled “The Greatest 
‘Thing in the World,” is based upon the 
great series of verses in Corinthians 
which deal with faith, hope, and charity. 
Reverend Mr. Drummond expressed it 
not as charity, but as love. 

As I think of the passing of “Pete” Pro- 
vencal, I am reminded of that great ser- 
mon, because if I could identify any per- 
son within my acquaintance who by his 
actions, by his faith, by his demeanor and 
by his affability so well expressed the 
feeling of human love, it was “Pete” Pro- 
vencal. One saw it in his every act. 

I think, of course, the great passionate 
attribute of love expresses itself in terms 
of patience. “Pete” was one of the most 
patient men I ever knew. Love expresses 
itself in terms of complete self-efface- 
ment, with no self-seeking. Many of 
those who have served the Senate for so 
long probably richly deserve better than 
they receive, and “Pete” Provencal was 
one of them. He was not self-seeking. 
He was very happy in his labor. With 
his time he was generous to a fault. 

The people who “Pete” edified were 
those whom he made happy, particularly 
the youngsters who gather in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol at this season of the year, 
who come from the high schools and col- 
leges of every section of the Nation. 
What a joy and a delight it was for 
“Pete” to take them, Mr. Vice President, 
into your private room to show them 
the seal and to inform them of the 
history of the room and the story of the 
distinguished men who have occupied the 
room over a long period of time, men 
who were identified with the history of 
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this Republic. That was a never-ending 
source of delight for “Pete” Provencal. 

I say there was about “Pete” a grace 
of spirit and a humility which was one 
of the finest attributes I ever saw in any 
living mortal. We shall miss him. We 
shall miss his kindliness. We shall miss 
his grace of spirit, which was like per- 
fume. We simply could not exemplify it, 
yet some of it, as he scattered it about, 
would attach to all with whom he came 
in contact. We salute him as a public 
servant for a great job and a great serv- 
ice well done. There will be many who 
will mourn his passing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself most wholeheart- 
edly with the expressions of high esteem 
for “Pete” Provencal and the expressions 
of sympathy for his family at his sud- 
den passing. 

“Pete” Provencal demonstrated in his 
work a quality which is so frequently 
lacking in Government employees, the 
quality of enthusiasm. When I think 
of “Pete” I think of the enthusiasm with 
which he used to recite to those who 
visited the ceremonial office of the Vice 
President the many historic facts and 
declarations with respect to the room. 
Every time he did so, he did it with the 
enthusiasm one would expect to come 
from a man reciting the story for the 
first time. 

“Pete” was a modest man and a faith- 
ful friend. I am sure the Vice President 
of the United States has had and will 
have perhaps more important friends 
than “Pete” Provencal, but I am sure he 
never had a better or more faithful 
friend. 

I recall that about 3 weeks ago I was 
invited to speak in the home town area 
of “Pete” Provencal in Providence, 
R. I. “Pete” had noticed in the press 
that I was to appear there, and he asked 
me if I would be willing to extend to 
those assembled there a word of greeting 
from him. I said, “Of course, Pete, it 
would be a pleasure for me to do that.” 
He wrote out a suggestion or two, and he 
was so happy that I conveyed his mes- 
sage. I recalled it to him when I came 
back. He was proud of Rhode Island, 
proud of his home town, proud of his 
job, and enthusiastic about his poten- 
tialities and possibilities. 

Above all, “Pete” Provencal was a 
great and good American. His heart was 
filled with patriotism for the areas he 
knew best, his home in Rhode Island 
and Washington, D. C., and this great 
country in the conduct of whose business 
he played an important and active part. 

Every Member of the Senate will miss 
“Pete” as we take our guests and their 
friends to the ceremonial office of the 
Vice President, because it will be hard to 
find another individual who so lived the 
environment of that office as did “Pete” 
Provencal. 

I desire to be recorded as deeply 
mourning his passing, and as extending 
my sympathies to his wife, to his son, 
and to any other members of his family 
whom I have not had the opportunity 
to meet. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleagues and most earn- 
estly associate myself with the remarks 
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of the Senator from Tllinois and the 
Senator from South Dakota in their 
tributes to “Pete” Provencal. “Pete” 
was a great American. He received in 
a very gracious manner everyone who 
would call to ask to view the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office. He would receive all as if 
the person or persons were the most im- 
portant people in the United States. 
Everyone who went through the office 
of the Vice President, who is now pre- 
siding over the Senate, was made-~to feel 
that this was his country and that he 
was a favored citizen to be privileged to 
visit the Vice President’s office and to 
have explained not only the portrait of 
Washington, but Dolly Madison’s mir- 
ror, and the other important items 
within the office, such as the desk and 
the furniture. 

We shall all miss “Pete” a great deal. 
The remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois about “Pete” and the 
high esteem in which he was held by 
the Members of the Senate were elo- 
quently expressed, and I wish to be as- 
sociated with them. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the fine tributes being paid to 
“Pete” Provencal. I do not believe 
there is one Member of the Senate who 
was not indebted to “Pete” in some way 
or other. He was always doing favors 
for every single one of us, and his pass- 
ing is a great loss to all of us. 

I wish to pay this tribute to him, and 
associate myself with the fine remarks 
of the first speaker to participate in 
these eulogies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, only a 
week ago “Pete” Provencal confided to 
some of his friends that he was not 
feeling very well, but it was only yes- 
terday that I learned that his condition 
at the hospital was critical. This morn- 
ing we heard that “Pete” had passed on, 
This comes as a shock to us. 

It seemed to most of us that he was 
a fixture here, and never could pass on. 
Other people might pass on, but “Pete” 
was not the kind who would go away 
and leave us. We had come to depend 
on him greatly. He was one of the most 
kindly men we ever knew. He was kind 
to everyone. 

His devotion to the Vice President 
was unwavering. I do not know how 
many times he has made suggestions 
to me as to what could be done to make 
the work of the Vice President easier. 
He considered the welfare of the Vice 
President as a personal responsibility. 
He considered it his duty to find easier 
ways for the Vice President to carry 
on his work. 

To “Pete” all Members of the Senate 
were great persons. I am sure every 
Member of the Senate has had the ex- 
perience of visiting the Vice President’s 
office with constituents from home. 
“Pete” would make all of us appear very 
important to our constituents. We were 
important, as he saw us. He felt that 
all representatives of the people in this 
great body were important; but he par- 
ticularly liked to build up Senators in 
the eyes of their constituents. At times 
he almost made me think I was im- 
portant. 

Our public was his public. Our con- 
stituents were his constituents. He 
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acted as though they were whenever we 
took them into the Vice President’s of- 
fice. 

He was very proud of the great State 
of Rhode Island. He was very proud 
of this great country of ours. He was 
an ambassador for America, a promoter 
of Americanism before all people who 
came to the Capitol and had occasion 
to meet him. 

I wish to join with other Senators in 
extending sympathy to Mrs. Provencal 
and other members of the family. It 
will seem very strange to come here in 
the morning and not to find “Pete” 
waiting for us. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to join my distinguished 
friend from Illinois {Mr. DIRKSEN] in 
the glowing tribute he paid today to 
“Pete” Provencal, and to express my own 
personal sorrow at his passing. 

There was hardly a day that I did 
not meet “Pete” and have a little chat 
with him. He was always ready and 
eager to show any of my friends from 
New Jersey who were visiting the Capitol 
not only the Vice President’s room, but 
other points of interest. He could recall 
from memory many great men who had 
served in this body. 

He made everyone feel that he was 
really the custodian of the best tradi- 
tions of the United States, the best tradi- 
tions of the Senate, and the best tradi- 
tions of the office of Vice President. 

My wife joins me in extending most 
profound sympathy to his wife and other 
members of his family. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in expressing 
regret upon learning of the death of 
“Pete” Provencal. 

We have all had the experience of tak- 
ing constituents into the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office. We have all witnessed the 
great pride with which “Pete” showed 
the Vice President's office to those who 
visited the Capitol. We all remember 
the little lecture he gave on various 
articles of furniture there. He had a 
deep love for American history. He had 
a profound admiration for the Senate 
as an institution, and great respect and 
affection for the Vice President of the 
United States, whom he served in a 
personal sort of way as doorkeeper, and 
unofficial host at times when the Vice 
President was not present. 

“Pete” Provencal made a deep im- 
pression on allof us. I know of literally 
thousands of people who have passed 
through the Capitol from time to time 
and have wished to visit the office of the 
Vice President. They will remember 
this man as a very fine and able servant 
of his country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to associate myself with all 
the friendly and kindly remarks of my 
colleagues concerning “Pete” Provencal. 
This is a deserved tribute to a great 
American, a very humble man, and a 
man of modest means. I think it is one 
of the greatest compliments that can be 
paid to the United States Senate for it 
to pause for a moment to pay its respects 
to the memory of such a fine citizen. 

“Pete” Provencal was my constituent. 
More than that, he was my sincere 
friend. When any visitor from my 
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State came to the Capitol without first 
calling at my office, “Pete” would con- 
tact my office. He performed that serv- 
ice not only for me, but for all other 
Members of the Senate. 

He was proud of his employment. He 
was proud of his Vice President. He was 
proud of all Senators. He was always 
ready with a kindly remark for any 
visitor who came to Washington to meet 
his Senator. 

He exemplified in the truest sense the 
kind of average American whom we like 
to feel we represent in Washington. 

“Pete” Provencal had legions of 
friends in Washington, and many 
friends in Rhode Island. He began his 
career in Washington when I was only 
a small boy and I met him here for the 
first time. I did not know him back 
home but from the first day of our ac- 
quaintanceship until the time of his 
passing we were fast friends. I shall 
miss him, and I take this opportunity to 
express to his beloved ones my sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to say a few words concerning the 
death of my friend “Pete” Provencal. 
He was one of the first employees in the 
Capitol whom I met on arriving here. 
He was a man of high character and lofty 
ideals. I always found him courteous 
and accommodating. On many occa- 
sions I have taken individuals or groups, 
or school classes to the Vice President’s 
office, through his courtesy and that of 
the Vice President. In every instance 
“Pete” Provencal was courteous. He did 
everything he could to make visitors feel 
at home. 

I considered “Pete” Provencal one of 
the most capable employees on the Hill. 
I valued his friendship. I feel that he 
rendered a great service to our country. 

I suppose he probably saw and talked 
with as many prominent people as did 
any other person at the Capitol He 
made it a point to stress true Amer- 
icanism. He stood for the highest ideals 
of our country. I was impressed by the 
lectures he gave to those who visited the 
Vice President’s office. I was impressed 
by him as a solid, sound, American citi- 
zen. I deeply regret to learn of his 
death, and I wish to extend my deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Provencal and the 
other members of his family. Our Na- 
tion has lost a devoted and dedicated 
public servant. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
was not until I stepped on the Senate 
floor a few moments ago that I heard 
the sad news of the death of “Pete” 
Provencal. I believe I have known him 
since I first became a Member of the 
Senate. That was in 1934. He was 
proud of the Senate. He was proud of 
his Government. I am sure all of his 
friends and relatives will be proud to 
have this evidence in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the proceedings of today to 
show that the Senate itself was proud 
of “Pete.” 

I have listened to him many times as 
he greeted visitors to the office of the 
Vice President. I have listened to his 
description of the various pieces of 
furniture in that office and their signifi- 
cance in the history of our Government. 
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Never have I seen him fail to hold the 
attention of visiting groups of tourists 
who came to see what could be seen, 
and constituents of Senators who were 
being taken by Senators to visit the Vice 
President’s office, for always “Pete's” 
talk was simple, accurate, and moving in 
the presentation of his view of the 
achievements of those who have helped 
to make the history of the United States 
and of the Senate. 

I am pleased that I came this morn- 
ing in time to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made by my 
colleagues, and to express my deep sor- 
row hag the passing of our good friend 
“Pe: Shed 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as has 
been said by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, I, too, heard only within 
the last 5 minutes of the death of “Pete” 
Provencal. When I report the sad news 
to the Morse family tonight, it will be 
greeted with grief on the part of all of 
them. I wish to stress this characteris- 
tic of “Pete” Provencal: He not only 
served the Senators, but he served also 
their entire families. He was always 
ready and willing to extend any courtesy 
he could to any member of a Senator’s 
family. I have heard each one of my 
three daughters talk about him when 
they brought high school groups and 
their classmates in high school to visit 
the Capitol. As Nancy once said, “That 
wonderful man at the Vice President's 
office spent more than a half hour with 
us, Daddy.” I think that little story tells 
a good deal about the character of “Pete” 
Provencal. 

He was a public servant in the true 
sense of the word. He loved his service 
to the public. He loved people. He 
loved the Senate. He loved to serve. 

I extend to Mrs. Provencal the very 
deep sympathy and the sincere heart- 
felt regrets of the entire Morse family 
in this hour of sad bereavement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it was 
with deep regret that I heard this morn- 
ing of the death of my very good friend 
“Pete” Provencal. “Pete’s” wife is a 
resident of my hometown, Baltimore. 
No one could be in the Senate without 
coming in contact with the warmth of 
his nature and his affection. As soon 
as I came here he greeted me and let 
me know that he was one of my con- 
stituents and that he wanted to serve 
me as he had served the other Senators 
from my State before me. He was a 
man who was devoted to our Vice Presi- 
dent. He was devoted to the Senate of 
the United States. When he told his 
stories to people who visited the office 
of the Vice President he always told 
them in such a way as to leave the per- 
sons who had come in contact with him 
more devoted to the American system 
and more devoted to the traditions of 
America. 

All of us in the Senate will miss him. 
My many constituents will miss him. 
They have learned to know “Pete.” On 
occasions, when it was hard to get into 
places around the Capitol, they would 
turn to “Pete,” and “Pete” would find 
them a place in the gallery on some spe- 
cial occasion in the Senate, or would do 
some other favor for them. That news 
would always filter back to me. 
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We will miss “Pete” very much. We 
will miss the passing of a good friend. 
I extend to his widow my most heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, through 
the courtesy of the Vice President, “Pete” 
Provencal showed many of my constitu- 
ents from Delaware through the offices of 
the Vice President. He was devoted to 
you, Mr. Vice President. He was devoted 
to America and to the Senate. That is 
shown by the many letters which I re- 
ceive from students who have had the 
privilege of listening to “Pete.” In their 
letters they say, “Please say hello to 
‘Pete’ for me.” ‘They did not know his 
last name; they knew him as “Pete.” 
They still remind me of their meeting 
with “Pete.” This has not happened 
only in the past week or month, but 
` through the years since “Pete” has been 
here. 

Never did “Pete,” when he traveled 
through the State of any Senator, fail to 
say a kind word on behalf of the Sena- 
tors of that State, whoever they might be, 
whether Democrats or Republicans. 

We will miss “Pete.” The school chil- 
dren and the citizens of our country who 
came here will miss “Pete.” 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to extend to the bereaved wife of the de- 
voted public servant my sincere sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
learned of the passing of my good friend 
“Pete” Provencal only when the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] rose and delivered a beautiful and 
splendid eulogy, in which I wish to join, 
When a man has lost a good friend it is 
one of the most difficult moments with 
which he is confronted in his life. It is 
very difficult to know what to say, be- 
cause one cannot express all that is in 
one’s heart about a friend. Everything 
that has been said on the floor this morn- 
ing is in my heart. There is no need to 
repeat it. 

I believe the best tribute we could pay 
to “Pete,” and one that I think he would 
like best, is for us to try to be the kind of 
Senators he always thought we were and 
the kind of Senators he always told our 
constituents we were. 

Another tribute we could pay to his 
memory, and which I know would please 
him very much, would be to try to serve 
the Nation as well as he served it. 

Last but not least would be another 
tribute we could pay him, and that would 
be to adhere to the basic principles and 
concepts of our Republic in the way that 
“Pete” did. 

If we do those three things, I am sure 
that “Pete,” in heaven, will smile down 
and agree that we were paying him the 
Kind of tribute he would most like. 

I express to his wife and his family, 
on behalf of my family and myself, our 
sincere sorrow. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I can add 
nothing to what has been said. As we 
picture “Pete” in our mind’s eye, we 
will not, as someone has said, see the 
likes of him again. He was a character. 
Let us stop and think of that a moment. 
We know of no one who was just like 
“Pete.” “Pete” had a sense of humor. 
We had many laughs together. He 
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made the office of the Vice President of 

America a mecca, In the 20 years I 

have been a Member of the Senate, I have 

never seen the like of it. Literally 

thousands have felt the impact of his 

genuine spirit. So when I heard he was 

ill, I wrote him a letter. Knowing how 

well he liked to smoke, I sent him a 

good cigar. This morning I got an ac- 

knowledgment of the letter and of the 

cigar. Then I heard that he had passed 

on. 

Mr. President, I am one who believes 

that— 

Death is only an old door set in a garden 
wall. 

On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 

When the thrushes call. 

Along the lintel are green leaves, beyond 
the light lies still. Very willing and 
weary feet go over that sill. 


Then, I said to his wife in a letter: 
There is nothing to trouble any heart, 


nothing to hurt at all. Death is only a quiet 
door in an old wall. 


We who have had friends and loved 
ones pass on have found comfort in 
those words. We hope that “Pete’s” dear 
wife also will recognize that life is in- 
terminable, as we lay aside this little 
vestibule. 

And so “Pete” marches on. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was very much distressed to learn this 
morning of the passing of a man who 
I know all of us in the Senate feel was 
one of the finest, most delightful, 
thoughtful employees of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Many visitors to the Senate, when 
they sit in the galleries, may be dis- 
appointed in the small number of Sen- 
ators who are in attendance on many 
occasions. But they were never dis- 
appointed with the delightful reception, 
lecture, and courtesy of “Pete” Proven- 
cal when they had the opportunity to 
visit the Vice President’s office. I know 
that is true of the many schoolchildren 
who came here from Tennessee and 
were shown the Vice President’s office. 
He has done much to give them a good 
and lasting impression of the Nation's 
Capitol and some of its historical back- 
ground, as he explained many interest- 
ing objects in the Vice President’s office. 

Not only did “Pete” perform his work 
well, but he did many things over and 
beyond the line of his duties and the re- 
quirements of his position. We certain- 
ly shall miss him. 

I join in expressing my sorrow to you, 
Mr. Vice President, and to Mrs. Proven- 
cal, upon his passing. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, last night 
the United States Senate lost one of its 
most devoted and loyal servants, Honore 
J. Provencal. “Pete,” as he was known 
to all of us in this Chamber, contributed 
practically a lifetime of service to the 
Senate. He fulfilled each of his duties 
with selfless effort and with an original 
and sparkling personality. In recent 
years “Pete” showed thousands of Amer- 
icans the office of the Vice President 
and he did so with imagination and deep 
interest. His heart was in his work al- 
ways and his efforts were of immeasur- 
able service to all of us here in the Senate 
and to all Americans who had the dis- 
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tinct pleasure of meeting him. “Pete” 
will never be forgotten by any of us. 

Mr. President, in behalf of Mrs. Payne 
and myself, I express our profound sor- 
row at the death of “Pete” Provencal and 
extend to all the members of his family 
our sincere sympathy. Iam certain that 
his memory will never be lost here in the 
Senate, and this will forever be a tribute 
to his tireless efforts to serve this 
Chamber. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, all of us 
have heard of the very sad and sudden 
death of the man whom we all know as 
“Pete” Provencal. I believe that upon 
the occasion of my coming to the Senate 
he was one of the first of the Senate em- 
ployees I met. He was also one of the 
first Mrs. Allott met. What impressed us 
most about him was his constant cour- 
tesy, good will, and kindly disposition in 
what, Iam sure, as we have learned since, 
must have been considerable ill health. 

More than that, although we tried to 
express our appreciation to him during 
his natural life, I should like to express 
it again here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for the very fine courtesies he 
paid not only to us, but to the many visi- 
tors whom he favored by his entertaining 
comments on the Capitol building. 

The persons whom Mrs. Allott and I 
brought occasionally to the Senate, both 
from our State and from other States, 
went away with just a little greater lift, a 
little greater inspiration, because of the 
enthusiasm and the love for the things 
that are found here, which “Pete” 
Provencal was able to explain to them. 

Therefore, I could not let this occasion 
pass without adding my few words to the 
many fine sentiments which my col- 
leagues have expressed, and my thanks 
and appreciation to ‘‘Pete” Provencal for 
the reverence and the love he had for the 
historic traditions of the United States 
Senate. I wish we all could share just 
a little bit of it. And, finally, both Mrs. 
Allott and myself extend our deepest 
sympathy and condolences to Mrs. 
Provencal. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with and 
join in the tribute which the Senator 
from Colorado has so beautifully ex- 
pressed about our late friend “Pete.” I 
should particularly like to point out that 
“Pete’s” special genius was in taking 
school children through the historic 
rooms of the Senate—the Chamber itself 
and the various rooms off the Senate 
Chamber. 

I feel certain that many hundreds of 
school children in all the States—I do 
not know whether to say 48 States or 
49 States—have greater appreciation for 
their Government and its history and its 
glory and its traditions because this man 
had the patience and kindness and un- 
bir cca to show them these historic 

alls. 

I desire to join in what the Senator 
from Colorado has said in tribute to 
“Pete,” and likewise to join in the con- 
dolences and sympathy to his family in 
their great loss. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Senator 
from Oregon is entirely correct in his 
statement. I should like to add that 
anyone who ever talked with or walked 
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these halls with “Pete” could not fail 
to go away with a great inspiration and 
a great belief in everything the Capitol 
represents in the minds of our people. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the 
United States Senate has lost a valuable 
member of its staff. Iam deeply grieved 
at the passing of our good friend Honore 
Provencal. “Pete” was always most cour- 
teous to the Maryland visitors in the 
Senate, of which there were many. He 
took great delight in showing the Vice 
President’s room and telling about the 
many historical events connected with 
that room. “Pete” was always kind and 
considerate and solicitous. He made a 
good impression on all the visitors to 
the United States Senate. Many of 
them in all the 48 States will remember 
him. 

I join my colleagues in this Chamber 
in extending solicitations to the family 
of our good friend Honore J. Provencal. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it was with deep sorrow that 
we learned today of the death of Honore 
J. Provencal, a loyal and faithful mem- 
ber of the Senate staff who served for 
35 years in various capacities on Capitol 
Hill. 

To all of us who knew him well and 
held him in the highest esteem, he was 
known as “Pete” Provencal. In the per- 
formance of his duties in connection 
with the formal office of the Vice Presi- 
dent, he was always cheerful, courteous, 
alert and helpful. He had a deep sense 
of historic values and took great pride 
in pointing out to visitors the various 
items of historic interest in the Vice 
President's office. I join with my col- 
leagues in regret at his passing. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I have 
just learned of the death of “Pete” Pro- 
vencal, of the Vice President’s staff. I 
am grieved, indeed, by the passing of 
“Pete,” as he was affectionately called 
by all. He was my friend. In fact, he 
was a friend of everyone with whom he 
came in contact. “Pete” Provencal, by 
nature, could not be otherwise than 
friendly. He was a kindly and consider- 
ate man. He delighted in bringing hap- 
piness to others. His greatest pleasure 
seemed to be in fulfilling his desire to 
help others. 

I shall always recall with pleasure his 
never diminishing zeal in showing and 
describing the various articles in the of- 
fice of the Vice President, to which he 
was attached. I recall receiving many 
letters from constituents, which were 
turned over to him, expressing their 
pleasure and gratitude for the manner in 
which the historic articles in the Vice 
President's office were shown to them. 

“Pete” Provencal will be remembered 
not only by Members of the Senate but 
also by the thousands of people who dur- 
ing the past generation have come in 
contact with him. I wish to express to 
Mrs. Provencal our profound sorrow and 
sympathy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President I 
wish to join in an expression of tribute to 
our deceased friend, “Pete” Provencal. I 
had known him during the many years 
he served so efficiently and courteously 
in the office of the Vice President. 

“Pete” was a man of good humor. He 
could entertain the many visitors who 
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came to the room and he took great de- 
light in entertaining them, 

I recall with a great deal of pleasure 
one thing I heard “Pete” tell many 
times, which had to do with the motto on 
the Vice President’s flag, “E Pluribus 
Unum.” I happened to be in the office 
one day when “Pete” was explaining 
various things in the office to a group. 
He asked the group if anyone knew what 
that motto meant. No one replied, and 
“Pete” said, “It means, ‘In God We 
Trust’.” 

A little later, when I saw “Pete” by 
himself, I said to him, “Pete, that is not 
really what the motto means. It means, 
‘One out of many’.” 

Many times I have heard “Pete” tell 
others the story of how he came to learn 
what that Latin expression meant. 

“Pete” was a Frenchman. I used to 
try to jabber with him in French. 
Every day when I would leave, “Pete” 
would see me when I went out the door. 
He would say something in French, 
meaning “Until tomorrow,” or “until 
Monday,” or “until Tuesday,” or what- 
ever the time was. 

“Pete” was one of the best men when 
doing the job he was entrusted to do 
that I have ever known. After all, that 
is the real purpose in life: “Do well the 
job that is yours.” 

I was distressed when I heard of 
“Pete’s” illness. I was grieved when I 
learned yesterday of the critical condi- 
tion he was in. I was saddened today 
when I learned of his passing. I feel 
like saying to my friend Honore Proven- 
cal: “Au revoir, mon ami.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to say that I was saddened 
today to learn of the death of one of the 
most trusted and faithful servants of 
the Senate, the aid to the Vice Presi- 
dent and, indeed, the aid and loyal 
helper of every Senator, “Pete” Proven- 
cal. I understand that he had about 31 
years of service with the Senate, and in 
recent years he has been the aid of the 
Vice President of the United States. In 
that capacity he has escorted literally 
thousands of people into the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office, which is located off the 
Senate Chamber. 

Like my colleagues, I can recall many 
interesting discussions in which “Pete” 
Provencal engaged with Members of the 
Senate. One item in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office which always seemed to at- 
tract “Pete’s” interest more than any 
other was the so-called Dolly Madison 
mirror. He took great joy in explaining 
that this mirror, which had been pur- 
chased at a cost of some $40, resulted in 
a Congressional investigation which cost 
something like $2,000. Then he would 
go on to point out that even in the days 
of the Founding Fathers, Congress en- 
gaged in investigations which were in- 
deed costly. However, then “Pete” 
would add that it established the right 
of Congress to inquire into matters 
within the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment and to protect its own preroga- 
tives. 

“Pete” Provencal was a good man. 
He was a kind man. He was a humble 
man. He was a friend of all. All those 
attributes are really the qualifications 
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for a man of great stature and good 
character. 

I remember Mrs. Provencal so many 
times sitting in the gallery waiting for 
“Pete's” work to be done at the end of 
the day. I wish to extend to Mrs. 
Provencal my heartfelt sympathy, as 
well as the condolences and sympathy 
of Mrs. Humphrey and of our family. 
Mrs. Provencal is indeed a fine lady, 
whose heart is filled with sorrow and 
sadness tonight. Let me say to “Pete”: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant. 
You have been a source of joy and hap- 
piness to many people.” What more can 
a man make of his life? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my sorrow at the death of 
“Pete” Provencal. I shall always re- 
member his kindness, courtesy, and 
friendship. 

“Pete” Provencal’s life illustrates the 
fact that the simple virtues of courtesy, 
kindness, loyalty to friends, and faith- 
fulness to duty are indeed great, and 
command the respect, loyalty, and 
friendship of others, 

Mr. President, I know that “Pete” Pro- 
vencal’s life, as well as his death, have 
touched deeply the hearts of all of us. 
We shall indeed remember him. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I said 
earlier that Henry Drummond, the great 
preacher, in interpreting the 13th chap- 
ter of 1st Corinthians, substituted “love” 
for “charity.” 

I like that substitution. So I think 
it is fitting to put a caption on these 
tributes to a loyal, dedicated person by 
simply adding to the record four verses 
from the 13th chapter of Ist Corin- 
thians. In reading them, I shall sub- 
stitute “love” for “charity.” 

Love suffereth long, and is kind; love en- 
vieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, think- 
eth no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; A 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


I think we as Senators and as Mem- 
bers of this body as an institution be- 
come fully sensitive of the fact that, while 
the glaring spotlight is upon us, we op- 
erate, and do so with reasonable efficien- 
cy, because of the loyalty, devotion, and 
dedication of those who serve this in- 
stitution of the United States Senate, 
and of those who are a part of it, the 
Senators who are elected to serve in it, 

Well done, we say of “Pete” Provencal, 
loyal and devoted servant. We shall miss 
him. 


SELECTED READINGS PREPARED 
FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LA- 
BOR OF THE COMMITTEE ON LA- 
BOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE OF 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings held by 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
chairman of the subcommittee caused to 
be printed as a committee print a docu- 
ment of Selected Readings Prepared for 
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the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, by the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

The title of the committee print is: 
“Government Regulation of Internal 
Union Affairs Affecting the Rights of 
Members.” 

This subcommittee operates in a very 
unusual way, in that committee prints 
can be prepared and printed without 
consultation with any of the members of 
the subcommittee, without the permis- 
sion of the subcommittee, or without the 
permission of the committee as a whole. 
I criticize that on the floor, as I have 
criticized it in the committee itself. 

During the course of the preparation 
of this document, there was included a 
paper written by Mr. Clyde W. Summers, 
of the Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Conn. The paper was delivered before 
the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, in New York, on September 6, 
1957. 

Mr. Summers took out of context and 
interpreted to his own way of thinking 
remarks I had made during the interro- 
gation of Mr. James Hoffa before the 
McClellan committee, of which I am a 
member. On page 253 of this document 
there appears out of context a statement 
which Mr. Summers used. 

I objected to this before the full com- 
mittee and was given permission by the 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], to prepare an 
errata sheet for the publication before it 
was circulated. Before preparing it, I 
wrote a letter to Mr. Clyde Summers of 
the Yale Law School, pointing out what 
he had done. My letter was written on 
June 16 and I had expected that by this 
time I would have received an explana- 
tion from Mr. Summers of his reasons for 
doing what he did. But I have not re- 
ceived such an explanation. Therefore, I 
feel every right to ask unanimous consent 
that my letter to Mr. Summers be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Mr. CLYDE W. SUMMERS, 
Yale Law School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Me. SumMeERs: Recently, a publica- 
tion of the Senate Labor Committee, en- 
titled “Government Regulations of Internal 
Union Affairs Affecting the Rights of Mem- 
bers,” was called to my attention. I noticed 
the inclusion therein of a paper which you 
delivered before the Industrial Relations 
Research Association in New York on Sep- 
tember 6, 1957. Mr. Summers, I have never 
met you personally, although I have heard 
high praise of your status as an expert in 
the fleld of labor economics and labor rela- 
tions. For this reason, I was extremely sur- 
prised to find a generalization made by you 
in this talk which was extremely uncompli- 
mentary to me and my attitude toward 
labor unions. I refer to your statement, 
“thus Senator GOLDWATER, while denouncing 
the ‘unbridled, uncontrolled power’ of union 
leaders and advocating that the antitrust 
laws should be applied to labor, congratu- 
lated Jimmy Hoffa for his union philosophy 
and wished him success in his conflicts with 
Walter Reuther.” 
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Mr. Summers, I assume that before you 
wrote your paper you carefully read the 
testimony given by Mr. Hoffa and particu- 
larly the colloquy between Mr. Hoffa and 
myself concerning application of the anti- 
trust laws to unions and the political and 
economic power of unions. I think thata 
fair interpretation of these statements leads 
to the conclusion that I did not in any way 
condone any of Mr, Hoffa's activities for 
which he was haled before the committee. 
I did, however, say to Mr. Hoffa, just as I 
would have said to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
who felt the same as Mr. Hoffa, that I hoped 
his political philosophy would prevail in the 
labor moyement. If you will recall, the 
cogent parts of this colloquy are to be found 
on pages 4963 and 4964 of the enclosed part 
13 of the hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, 

I would like to quote from the transcript 
above: 

“Mr. Horra, When you separate the politi- 
cal from the economic, you and I could have 
a different decision, because I do not believe 
that it is the original intention of labor or- 
ganizations to try and control any individual 
group of political powers in this country for 
their own determination as to what to do 
with it. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Of course, I agree—— 

“Mr. Horra. So I am not suggesting, Sena- 
tor, that we put together a combination, 
even in an advisory capacity, to be able to 
say that we are for this party, this candidate, 
or the other party or the other candidate. 
Iam not suggesting that at all, sir. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Mr. Hoffa, we have 
labor leaders in this country, today, labor 
leaders who are not particularly friendly to 
you, labor leaders who, I am sure, would 
like to gain control of an organization like 
the Teamsters, who do not think like that, 
If those individuals were successful in get- 
ting control of your unions and expanded 
this to include the entire transportation 
field, then I think you can see the dangers 
immediately of what I am talking about. 

“Mr, Horra. Maybe better than you can, 
Senator. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. I am certainly glad 
to hear you say that. 

“Mr. Horra. Maybe better than you can, 
because I have just about surmised the sit- 
uation if certain people controlled transpor- 
tation, plus other industries that are now 
organized, which they are desperately trying 
to do, using every medium of advertisement 
to the general public that they can use, to 
try and destroy, to try and, if possible, take 
over, without the voting authority of the 
members, certain parts of the labor organi- 
zation, I, for one, am not unaware of what 
is happening in this country. I don’t pro- 
pose as one, either—and I have had my fights 
in the past, Senator, on this question—I 
don't propose as one person to become in- 
volved in a situation to where anybody is 
going to call me into a room and tell me, 
without talking to my members, ‘This is 
what you are going to do,’ or ‘This is what 
you are not going to do.’ 

“My experience is when you endorse a can- 
didate on that basis, you just went out of 
business, 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Well, Mr. Hoffa, just 
to wind this up, I think we both recognize 
that in the writing in the clouds today there 
is an individual who would like to see that 
happen in this country. I do not like to 
ever suggest to let you and him fight; but, 
for the good of the union movement, I am 
very hopeful that your philosophy prevails. 

“Mr. Horra. I assure you that the American 
people will accept my philosophy and not 
the one of the other.” 

Mr. Summers, I trust that you will fur- 
ther examine this testimony, as I feel that 
you have done me somewhat of an injus- 
tice in the inference raised by your state- 
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ment as quoted in the booklet of the Senate 
Labor Committee. 
Sincerely, 
BARRY GOLDWATER. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks the errata sheet which I 
have prepared and which will be ap- 
pended to every one of the documents 
which are being distributed throughout 
the country. 

There being no objection, the errata 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


ERRATA SHEET—STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLD- 
WATER CONCERNING SELECTED READINGS PRE- 
PARED FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR EN- 
TITLED “GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF IN- 
TERNAL UNION AFFAIRS AFFECTING THE 
RIGHTS OF MEMBERS” 


It was with considerable interest that I 
read an article in this booklet commencing 
on page 250, entitled “Legislating Union De- 
mocracy.” 

Because of its inaccuracy and lack of ob- 
jectivity, I am wondering why it was in- 
cluded for publication by the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. My first knowledge of its 
printing was when a copy reached me just 
prior to circulation. 

There are those who when they disagree 
with an opponent immediately attribute sin- 
ister motives to him. In order to establish 
such sinister motives, such writers often 
quote statements out of context. The ar- 
ticle contains several full quotes from union 
sources, Opposite views have been left in 
short phrases surrounded by conjectural re- 
marks distorting the content. 

A paragraph on page 253 is a complete dis- 
tortion of both my motives and my remarks. 
What actually was said is as follows (pp. 4963 
and 4964, pt. 13, hearings before the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field) : 

“Mr. Horra, When you separate the polit- 
ical from the economic, you and I would 
have a different discussion, because I do not 
believe that it is the original intention of 
labor organizations to try and control any 
individual group of political powers in this 
country for their own determination as to 
what to do with it. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Of course, I agree—— 

“Mr. Horra. So I am not suggesting, Sena- 
tor, that we put together a combination, even 
in an advisory capacity, to be able to say that 
we are for this party, this candidate, or the 
other party or the other candidate. Iam not 
suggesting that at all, sir. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Mr. Hoffa, we have 
labor leaders in this country today, labor 
leaders who are not particularly friendly to 
you, labor leaders who, I am sure, would like 
to gain control of an organization like the 
teamsters, who do not think like that. If 
those individuals were successful in getting 
control of your unions and expanded this to 
include the entire transportation field, then 
I think you can see the dangers immediately 
of what I am talking about. 

“Mr. Horra., Maybe better than you can, 
Senator, 

“Senator GOLDWATER, I am certainly glad 
to hear you say that. 

“Mr. Horra. Maybe better than you can, 
because I have just about surmised the situa- 
tion if certain people controlled transporta- 
tion, plus other industries that are now 
organized; which they are desperately trying 
to do, using every medium of advertisement 
to the general public that they can use, to 
try and destroy, to try and, if possible, take 
over without the voting authority of = 
members, certain parts of the labor 
tion. I, for one, am not unaware of what is 
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happening in this country. I don’t propose 
as one, either, and I have had my fights in 
the past, Senator, on this question, I don’t 
propose as one person to become involved 
in a situation to where anybody is going to 
call me into a room and tell me, without 
talking to my members, ‘This is what you 
are going to do’ or, “This is what you are 
not going to do.’ My experience is when you 
endorse a candidate on that basis, you just 
went out of business. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Well, Mr. Hoffa, just 
to wind this up, I think we both recognize 
that in the writing in the clouds today there 
is an individual who would like to see that 
happen in this country. I do not like to 
ever suggest to let you and him fight, but 
for the good of the union movement I am 
very hopeful that your philosophy prevails. 

“Mr. Horra. I assure you that the Amer- 
ican people will accept my philosophy and 
not the one of the other.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE ATOM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the Biblical incident of 
doubting Thomas. Doubting Thomases 
are often proved to be wrong. In the 
Bible, Thomas no longer was a doubter 
when he saw the facts. But doubting 
Thomases in history are often proved to 
be wrong by historical success. 

Recently a report was released which 
purported to give the views of a number 
of experts in the field of atomic energy, 
atomic reactors, and low-vacuum devices. 
They were commenting on various tech- 
nical aspects of the proposed MURA 
project to build a super atom smasher 
which would deliver the equivalent of 
540 billion electron volts. Of course, 
most of the comments were apparently 
highly constructive. There were some, 
however, who appeared to question the 
feasibility of the projects in the present 
state of knowledge. 

PRECEDENT OF ATOMIC BOMB 


Whatever one may think about the 
moral and international implications of 
the atomic bomb, no one will deny its 
great importance in the modern world. 

Yet when Prof. Albert Einstein and 
Dr. Vannevar Bush proposed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the Government 
undertake the atomic-bomb project, 
many scientists and other prominent 
men doubted that it was practical or 
that it would work. Of course, discus- 
sions about it were highly secret at that 
time. 

One very prominent public figure, who, 
although not a scientist, was an explo- 
sives expert, and had reached the pin- 
nacle of success which a naval officer 
can achieve within the military serv- 
ices—I refer to Adm. William D. Leahy, 
military adviser to the President of the 
United States—did not believe that any 
such bomb was practical. As a matter 
of fact, later, when President Truman 
was being briefed by Dr. Bush about the 
atomic-bomb project, Admiral Leahy, 
according to President Truman himself, 
observed in his sturdy, salty manner: 

That is the biggest fool thing we have ever 
done. * * * The bomb will never go off, and 
I speak as an expert in explosives. 


That quotation is taken from the 


Memoirs of Harry S Truman, volume 1, 
1955, page 11. 
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That was the view of an admiral who 
had risen from ensign through all the 
ranks of the Navy, who had been Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, commander 
of the Destroyers’ Scouting Force, Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, command- 
ing officer of the Battle Force, Chief of 
Naval Operations, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Ambassador to France, and, finally, 
Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States from 1942 on. He had served 
with distinction in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Boxer uprising, and in many other 
diplomatic-military capacities. He had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Navy Cross, the Santiago 
Spanish campaign, Philippine service, 
Nicaraguan campaign, Dominican cam- 
paign, Mexican campaign, and Victory 
medals, and the Commander of the Mili- 
tary Order of Aviz—Portugal. 

This distinguished naval officer, who 
also had the privilege of being born in 
Ashland, Wis., might have been expected 
to be right in his judgment. Yet even 
he made the mistake of doubting the 
feasibility of the atomic bomb. 

If a man of this experience can make 
such a mistake, may not others of less 
prominence also make the mistake of 
being doubting Thomases? 

COURAGEOUS DECISION TO GO AHEAD 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
the decision to go ahead. As a result, 
the Western World achieved the atomic 
bomb; and the Russians did not get it 
until later, and then only with the help 
of certain spying operations with which 
all of us are familiar. 

Mr. President, the point I wish to 
make is that a courageous man made a 
forward-looking decision to go ahead 
when the experts were in doubt. The 
experts thought then about the atomic 
bomb what they are now saying about 
the MURA project; namely, that there 
was some doubt as to whether it would 
work, in view of the existing knowledge; 
that it might become feasible in 10 years 
or so, but that the only way to find out 
was to try it. 

Many of us may differ with Roose- 
velt’s free use of funds in other in- 
stances; but we cannot object with ref- 
erence to the atomic bomb. 

Later, when our Government had to 
decide whether to proceed with the hy- 
drogen bomb, all eight members of the 
General Advisory Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who were 
present, recommended against going 
ahead with it. They felt that it was 
too expensive, and that the hydrogen 
bomb might not prove feasible. Their 
views on these points are expressed in a 
book called The Hydrogen Bomb, by 
James R. Shepley and Clay Blair, Jr. 
(pp. 72-73) as follows: 

The hydrogen bomb is too expensive. The 
committee noted the necessity for using 
tritium as an agent, and pointed out that 
tritium was excessively expensive in terms 
of neutron production, and had a short half 
life, In order to produce sufficient tritium 
for the H-bomb, many ordinary plutonium 
or atomic bombs would have to be sacri- 
ficed, The committee also argued that such 
a crash program would mean shifting labo- 
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ratory facilities and personnel from the 
atomic-weapons p: am. 

The hydrogen bomb might not prove 
feasible. The committee raised the point 
that while it believed the hydrogen bomb 
might be built in 5 years or so, some physi- 
cists had suggested that the atomic trigger 
might not hold together long enough to 
produce temperatures high enough to ignite 
a tritium-deuterium mixture. Assuming 
some uncertainty about the success of a 
thermonuclear bomb, the committee argued 
the United States would be leaving a_-posi- 
tion of certain strength for a position of 
uncertain strength if it sacrificed proven 
atomic bombs to an unsuccessful H-bomb. 


But the present Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who now 
urges delay about the MURA project, 
then urged a quick AEC decision. As 
a result, we now have the H-bomb 
which—putting other considerations 
aside for the moment—makes us the 
most powerful nation in the world. 

GO AHEAD WITH THE MURA PROJECT 


Mr. President, the only way to find 
out whether we can delve more deeply 
into the merits of subatomic particles is 
to authorize the construction of the 
MURA synchroclash now, and keep the 
brilliant MURA team hard at work de- 
veloping the machine. This is a fron- 
tier of scientific knowledge which dar- 
ing and brilliant scientific explorers are 
keen on discovering. Let us give them 
the go ahead signal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at this point of my 
remarks a copy of a statement which I 
made yesterday upon receipt of the 
Atomic Energy Commission summary 
report on the views of 50 scientists with 
reference to the MURA project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—NEED FOR 

BUILDING MURA ATOM SMASHER 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has, I understand, just received a summary 
from the Atomic Energy Commission of the 
comments from the 50 scientists whom the 
Commission asked to comment on the MURA 
project to build a super atom smasher. Since 
these reports were received in the Atomic 
Energy Commission on or before June 15, it 
is unfortunate that the Commission Chair- 
man did not get the summary to the Joint 
Committee before the Committee had to act 
on the pending authorization bill on June 
24, almost 10 days later. 

I urge (1) that the ideas In the individual 
reports from these 50 scientists be quickly 
evaluated, (2) that without delay, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy approve the 
MURA synchroclash project, and (3) that the 
Committee authorize funds for the imme- 
diate design and construction of the ma- 
chine. 

What may appear to be diversity of re- 
actions among these scientists was not un- 
expected. They are commenting on the 
supertechnical aspects of the MURA project, 

To quote from the report summary: 

“The reviewers agreed uniformly on sev- 
eral points: * * * the excellence of the ex- 
isting MURA group, * * * and * * * the 
necessity for the continued support of the 
MURA group.” 

How can we keep the existing MURA group 
together and continue its support without of- 
ficial approval of the project on which they 
are working and without authorization of 
funds to build it? 
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None of the scientists questioned opposes 
the project. Many believe it ready now for 
construction design. Others make sugges- 
tions which they would like considered be- 
fore the project goes into the phase of en- 
gineering design. The MURA scientists have 
been looking forward expectantly to receiv- 
ing these suggestions from their brother sci- 
entists and will be glad to adopt any which 
appear to have merit. Scientists naturally 
are accustomed to raise questions and to 
consider all aspects of a problem in specific 
detail, This is good in the field of abstract 
science. However, no war was ever won by 
delay. Nor can the current cold war be won 
by postponement. 

The wars of the past were won on battle- 
fields. Wars of the future may be said to be 
won in the laboratory. 

In the MURA project, we have a plan for 
a laboratory machine much more powerful 
than anything the Communists have. We 
shall be gambling the future of America—if 
we do not build it as soon as we can and push 
ahead with the high energy physics research 
which it would make possible. 


OPPOSITION TO GENERAL POLICY OF CUTTING BACK 
RESEARCH 

However, I realize that the same policy 
of economy is being applied by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to all other research 
projects and, therefore, may not be specific 
discrimination against MURA. That is hard- 
ly any consolation, 

Since there is a life and death struggle 
between freedom and communism and since 
this struggle is likely to be decided on the 
drawing boards of research scientists, I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the entire policy of cut- 
ting these and other research allocations. 

It seems to me completely penny wise and 
pound foolish. 


ECONOMIC AS WELL AS SCIENTIFIC STIMULATION 


In addition, the position of the Chairman 
of the AEC appears to be at least several 
months out of date. Since we have been in 
an economic recession, many projects have 
‘heen proposed to stimulate construction. 
The building of the giant MURA atom smash- 
er would, in addition to all of its scientific 
value, stimulate construction work. It would, 
for example, involve the purchase of a large 
volume of steel; and this is a time when steel 
mills are not fully active, to say the least. 

I repeat and reiterate that time is of the 
essence in high-energy physics research and 
that the money which we may save now will 
be of no value to us later on if we should 
lose the struggle against Communist domi- 
nation of the world. 

In saying this, I wish to add my hope 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will keep the MURA project in the forefront 
of matters before the committee, and that 
they will add the authorization to the clean 
bill just introduced. 

GOVERNOR THOMSON’S SUPPORT 

In a phone conversation this morning 
Governor Thomson reiterated his support of 
the MURA project and of Senator WILEY’S 
position in support of it. The governor em- 

d his complete confidence in the judg- 
ment of the MURA scientists that they are 
ready to go ahead with the project. 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, apropos 
this subject, let me ask a question: A 
little while ago, who would have said 
that NATO, for instance, would become 
interested in something other than mili- 
tary matters? But the other day NATO 
unanimously took the position that it 
had a political responsibility. That ex- 
emplifies, in my opinion, the fact that 
organizations such as NATO and the 
United Nations are not static. 

So we must see to it that the scientists 
give the go ahead signal, rather than 
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cause our Nation to hold back and be a 
second-rate power as regards the ability 
to handle the developing situations in 
the world. 

NATO unanimously approved the latest 
decision of the British Government in 
respect to Cyprus. Thus, NATO stepped 
beyond the field of the military, into the 
field of the political, just as the United 
Nations developed from what might be 
called a debating society and created a 
military force and now sends its Secre- 
tary General into various fields in the 
world where there are potential brush 
fires which might develop into a third 
world war. In other words, NATO is 
developing. The other day the Secre- 
tary General of NATO was in Lebanon, 
where he was seeking to find the an- 
swer to the discordant conditions which 
exist there. 

Thus, Mr. President, in my humble 
opinion the imperative need is for the 
United States to go ahead. That is why 
I have taken the time of the Senate to 
speak in regard to MURA. 


ADDRESS BY JOE J. ONTIVEROS TO 
AMERICAN GI FORUM OF COLO- 
RADO 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American GI Forum of the United States 
is a military organization in this coun- 
try. It originated under the sponsorship 
of Col. Hector Garcia, of Corpus Christi, 
Tex. The organization now exists in 18 
States of the Union. 

The requirements for being a member 
are that the individual be American by 
birth or naturalization, that he be able 
to speak English, and that he has won 
the American military uniform. 

Only recently the American GI Forum 
of Colorado held its convention in that 
State. The convention was addressed by 
Mr. Joseph J. Ontiveros, national vice 
chairman of the American GI Forum of 
the United States and chairman of the 
Colorado chapter. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress, which contains some very sound 
advice in matters of foreign policy, es- 
pecially as they pertain to Latin Amer- 
ica, be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPANISH-SPEAKING AMBASSADORS FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 
(Address by Joe J. Ontiveros, national vice 
chairman of the American GI Forum of 
the United States and chairman of Colo- 
rado, before the American GI Forum Con- 
vention of Colorado) 

One of the many objectives the American 
GI Forum has set for itself has been the 
education of our citizens, that is education 
in all phases of our everyday life. Together 
with this we have encouraged the training 
for diplomatic service, among our young men 
and women of Spanish descent. 

We have known the great need our country 
has for bilingual experts in the field of for- 
eign relations, The demand for this type 
of trained personnel has increased consid- 
erably in the last few years. 

Now, since last month, this demand has 
become urgent. We need urgently ambassa- 
dors of Spanish descent in Latin America. I 
am indeed sorry that it took the dismaying 
spectacle of riots against our second highest 
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official of our Government to jar us into 
seeing the situation as it really is. The re- 
sults of the tour in South America by our 
Vice President, Mr. RICHARD NIXON, was one 
of shock to our entire Nation. We are 
shocked to know that some of our “good 
neighbors” are not as neighborly as we were 
led to believe. 

Mr. Nrxon has shown to the United States 
and the world the gaping wound in our 
relationship with Latin America. 

The implications of these incidents in 
Lima, Peru and Caracas, Venezuela are far 
greater then some people realize. There is 
a definite threat to the peace in our hem- 
isphere. 

And, we as veterans, would be doing a dis- 
service to our country if we did not bring this 
threat to the attention of the people, and 
our Government. If proper steps are not 
taken to correct this situation in Latin 
America, we will be allowing the Commu- 
nists to become strong enough to place the 
site of another war, not im Europe as we 
generally believe, but in our own Western 
Hemisphere. 

The need for reviewing our policies in 
Latin America has been a subject of con- 
siderable discussion lately. The reasons are 
obvious. However, there is another subject 
along this line that should be considered, 
and I might add, it should be revised. I am 
speaking of the qualifications for Ambassa- 
dors. 

Too often the basis for these appointments 
has been the amount of money the individ- 
ual has contributed to the winning political 
party. This has been a practice since before 
1893, when our foreign representatives as- 
cended to the rank of Ambassadors. And 
from all indications it seems that this same 
practice will continue in the future. 

In other words, in this day of highly 
trained scientists and technicians with their 
rockets and satellites, our country still se- 
lects its Ambassadors by antiquated methods 
of the 1800’s. Obviously, the future rela- 
tions of our Nation with our Latin American 
neighbors rest to a large extent on the diplo- 
mats we send over there. In them rests the 
responsibility of introducing our friendship 
and good will. They are the ones who must 
interpret the policies of our Government to 
the countries they are assigned, literally and 
otherwise. 

This is only one of the problems. Another 
one I would like to cite is one that was 
brought up again a few days ago by Mr. 
George W. Friede, who has made an exten- 
sive study of Latin America, in an editorial 
of the Oregon Journal, and I quote, “Too 
many of our Embassy and consular employ- 
ees are seeking a social position, luxuries, 
and a feeling of importance which they were 
unable to obtain at home and have spent 
their time enjoying the favors of the rich in- 
stead of mingling among the populace.” 

This situation is brought out further by 
the Vice President himself, a few days after 
his return from South America; again I 
quote, “I can assure you it is a lot easier to 
run one of these trips like some people want 
them run, a round of cocktail parties and 
white-tie dinners. We had a lot of those, 
too, but I can also assure you if that is what 
we do in Latin America—if we continue to 
concentrate primarily on that area, we might 
as well figure right now we are going to lose 
the battle.” 

There is no doubt that all of this identifies 
us in those countries as followers of the old 
dollar diplomacy. 

I hope I am not misunderstood, for there 
are many diplomats who are very conscien- 
tious about their duties, and they should be 
commended for their efforts in these trou- 
bled times. 

Our relations with Latin America are 
somewhat different from those with other 
countries. Since the inception of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, we have assumed certain ob- 
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ligations with those countries, obligations 
for our own protection, which we don’t have 
with nations out of this hemisphere. We 
have pledged to help them in time of peace 
or war as our neighbors. Consequently, we 
must see to it that our policies are not mis- 
understood. We must make them realize 
that their problems are our problems. It 
should be made clear that the interest of the 
American people is to promote friendship 
and democratic ideals; that for our mutual 
benefit, unity of the democratic forces 
throughout the Western Hemisphere is 
clearly the only true defense against Com- 
munist subversion in the New World. 

I don't wish to imply that United States 
Ambassadors of Spanish descent to Latin 
America will be the solution to the problems 
that confront our countries, but it would 
create an atmosphere of friendship within 
which we could solve them better. 

The need for this new type of Ambassadors, 
was brought out clearly again by Senator 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, from New Mexico, at a ban- 
quet of the American GI Forum in Chicago 
last month, again I would like to quote, “The 
State Department has always looked with 
jaundiced eyes toward Latin America, The 
Ambassadors we send there are either po- 
litical hacks (and in fairness, this has been 
true under Democrats and Republicans alike) 
or inexperienced or second-rate career men. 
Rarely in the times I have visited there, and 
I know that it was the same long before this, 
did I encounter an Ambassador who spoke 
Spanish. For that matter, it was hard to 
find members of the Embassy staff who spoke 
Spanish—if they did, they spoke it poorly. 
In most cases they did not speak Spanish at 
all and were not trying to learn. They cared 
nothing for the people, the language, or the 
customs of the country in which they were 
stationed. How can one ever understand 
another people if he can’t speak their lan- 
guage, much less make friends with them?" 

I propose to the delegates assembled here 
today that maximum effort be exercised to 
remedy this situation. We must remind 
our Government officials that you do not 
buy true friendship. For this too, has been 
one of our fallacies in Latin America, What 
it really does is increase our taxes. 

We must make it known that we do have 
men fully qualified to handle these posi- 
tions. Not only will they achieve these 
friendly relations, we so much desire, but 
they will be an inspiration to our up-and- 
coming young men and women of Spanish 
descent. I am speaking of men like Dr. 
Hector P. Garcia, from Corpus Christi, Prof. 
Vicente Ximenes from the University of 
New Mexico, Dr. George I. Saachez from the 
University of Texas, and from our own Uni- 
versity of Denver, Dr. Arthur L. Campa, 

Let there be no misunderstanding, what 
I propose is not for the sole benefit of one 
segment of our population, but for the bene- 
fit of all the American people. I propose 
that our Government make use of the tal- 
ents and abilities of these qualified men for 
the benefit of the whole Nation, for the pro- 
motion of genuine good neighborly relations 
with our sister countries in Latin America, 
and for the cause of democracy and peace. 


OREM, UTAH, HOME OF SENATOR 
WATKINS 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, one of 
the prerogatives of being a Member of 
the United States Senate is that once 
in a while we can ignore the world-shat- 
tering problems that threaten to over- 
whelm us and discuss matters of head- 
line importance to Barstow, Fla., Waldo- 
boro, Maine, or Orem, Utah. 

I picked two of these hometowns of 
Members of this body at random from 
the Congressional Directory’s biographi- 
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cal files, but my own hometown of Orem 
was included by design, because I aim 
to apprise my colleagues of a news event 
there of which they should be aware. I 
hasten to add that this prerogative of 
enthralling our colleagues with home- 
town accomplishments is one I have sel- 
dom exercised, and I pledge hereafter 
to confine my bragging on this up-and- 
coming community to the confines of 
the cloakroom, the dining room, and my 
office. 

The news headline in the June 26 issue 
of the Orem-Geneva Times which 
brought me to respectful attention and 
prompted this outpouring of civic pride 
was this: “Orem Post Office To Achieve 
First-Class Status July 1.” 

This, my friends, is page 1 news, and 
Publisher Jack Sumner, who operates 
the weekly paper I used to publish þe- 
fore coming to Washington, certainly is 
to be commended for recognizing a top- 
column news event when he sees one. 
It is first page news to me because it 
seems only yesterday that I was writing 
editorials urging that a post office should 
be established in Orem. 

All of us who come from Orem and 
love it deeply have felt for some time 
that the only thing about Orem that was 
not first class was its second-class post 
office. Now we can tell the world that 
Postmaster General Summerfield and 
Orem’s amazing postwar expansion have 
collaborated to make everything in 
Utah’s fastest-growing city absolutely 
first class. 

The Orem-Geneva Times article cites 
some postal receipts growth statistics— 
from $13,765 in 1949 to $43,401 in 1957, 
a threefold increase in less than a dec- 
ade—and explains the advantages accru- 
ing to the patrons of a first-class post 
office. Under the circumstances, I shall 
not request consent to reproduce this 
otherwise stirring news report. 

However, I feel that my colleagues 
should know more about the city of Orem, 
and since I manfully refrained from 
standing up here and busting my vest 
buttons on a similar occasion back in 
1955, I hereby request unanimous con- 
sent to reproduce in the Record an arti- 
cle about Orem which appeared in the 
Deseret News of January 17, 1955. The 
article was written by Ted Cannon, a 
veteran Utah newspaper reporter, editor, 
and columnist. I regret the personal 
references contained therein, but the 
article otherwise is a factual account of 
my hometown, and perhaps this breach 
of personal modesty will be overlooked. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPTIMISM’S THE WorD FOR OREM, FASTEST 
GROWING CITY IN UTAH 
(By Ted Cannon) 

Few Utahans know what the word “Scera” 
stands for, and not too many know how to 
pronounce it, either (you say it just like 
Sarah). But anyone down Utah County way 
can tell you something about the institution, 
one of the most unusual and successful 
community enterprises in the world. 

And Scera (the Sharon Cooperative Educa- 
tional and Recreational Association) is only 
one of a score of thriving enterprises which 
make Orem one of the busiest, most pros- 
perous communities in the State. 
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"* “We're Utah’s fifth largest city and the 
fastest growing of all,” Joseph T. Smith told 
us proudly when we called on him at the 
First Security Bank. 

Mr. Smith took over as president of the 
Orem Chamber of Commerce on the first of 
the year, and in his dual role as bank man- 
ager and chamber chief, he should have a 
pretty close check on the community’s eco- 
nomic pulse. 

“It’s strong and it's steady,” he reported. 
“The chamber has 125 paid up members and 
nearly all the businesses seem to be doing 
well.” 

He noted that much of the area’s economy 
is geared to nearby Geneva Steel, and pointed 
out that with the steady expansion of opera- 
tions there, plus the big development pro- 
gram in progress at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, plus also the area’s sound agricultural 
economy, the prospects for continued growth 
and prosperity were never better. 

City Manager O. V. Farnsworth (Orem 
adopted the manager form of government 
just a year ago) dropped into the bank at 
this juncture and confirmed and enlarged 
upon what Mr. Smith had reported. 

“We've got a sort of string-type city—ex- 
tending some 514 miles along the highway, 
covering close to 20 square miles and includ- 
ing several farm plots of 30 acres or more— 
so one of our problems is in the direction of 
urban development,” Mr. Farnsworth said. 

“One of our ideas for the coming year, as 
Mr. Smith mentioned is a central shopping 
area to serve our fast-growing population— 
about 12,000 at last count. 

Housing is still short, despite three new 
subdivisions now underway and at least a 
couple more in prospect. It’s a race to keep 
up with our own growth. In the past 6 
years we've built five new schools and a big 
new high school will go up this year. I 
don’t know how many new churches and 
homes have gone up in the past year, but in 
October alone Orem building permits totaled 
$703,000—nearly all homes—and we are regu- 
larly building more than all the rest of Utah 
County put together.” 

Mr. Farnsworth reported that the new city 
well, costing about $30,000 would add an 
average of around 3,000 gallons per minute 
to the community’s water supply. “The way 
water values figure, this well should be 
worth about $300,000 to us,” he declared. 

The same feeling of optimism and progress 
was in evidence throughout the community. 
Ray E. Hanks, a real-estate man, echoed it, 
as did Harold B. Jack Sumner, publisher of 
the community’s weekly newspaper, the 
Orem-Geneva Times. 

“You know this was Senator WATKINS’ 
paper,” Jack reminded us, “and this is still 
his home town, and he's still our No. 1 
citizen.” 

Jack, a printer for 25 years, and formerly 
with the Provo Herald, has lived in Orem 
since 1939, and bought the newspaper from 
Neff Smart about 18 months ago. He re- 
ported a paid circulation of over 1,500, stead- 
ily growing, along with a corresponding in- 
crease in advertising linage and job print- 
ing. 

We dropped in the Orem Drug for a spot 
of refreshment, and found ourselves in a 
milling throng of bright-faced youngsters 
from the high school across the street. The 
counter was lined several deep with students 
consuming hot dogs, tamales, drinks, and ice 
cream bars; so we dropped back to the pre- 
scription window for a word with Pharmacist 
Ralph Pelton. 

“I guess the school cafeteria can’t begin 
to handle them all, even with a three-shift 
lunch hour,” Mr. Pelton said, “but the new 
high school coming this year will sort of 
relieve the pressure. 

“Like all kids, these are lively and full of 
fun and they keep us on the jump during 
the rush hour, but they're good kids and they 
don't give us any trouble.” 
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After an interesting tour of the factory 
and shop of Earl Miller whose archery feather 
and ski binding enterprise is a story in itself, 
we checked with William I. (Bill) Burr, chief 
of Orem’s volunteer fire department. Bill 
also runs the Burr Sporting Goods Store 
which he took over from his dad some years 
ago. The elder Burr, Ivan J., has operated a 
district school bus for years. 

Naturally, Jack’s interest, outside of head- 
ing up the 28-man volunteer fire crew (there 
are two full-time chiefs), is in sports. Pic- 
tures on the walls of record deer, fish, pheas- 
ant, and duck bags bear out his contention 
that there’s a lively interest in all kinds of 
sports in the Orem area. 

“Within 3 or 4 miles there’s Just about any 
kind of hunting or fishing you could ask 
for, and with the growth of interest in 
winter athletics, plus mass participation in 
summer activities, you'll find this a pretty 
sports-minded community.” 

One of Orem’s most interesting citizens is 
“Grandma” Emma Evans Stratton who 
moved from Provo to the bench nearly 70 
years ago when it was nothing but sage- 
brush, sand, rocks, coyotes, jack rabbits, and 
snakes—oh, yes, Indians, too. 

Nearing her 87th milestone (January 18), 
Mrs. Stratton vividly recalls the entire his- 
tory of the Orem country. Her husband, 
John H. Stratton, planted some of the first 
fruit trees on the bench, and built the first 
brick house in 1885. 

“Still standing, too,” she said. “Up to that 
time most of the houses were just little 
shacks. I remember our first one—dirt 
floor—and every once in a while a big snake 
would come right up through a mouse hole.” 

Mrs. Stratton helped organize the first re- 
lief society in the area and for over 50 years 
was trustee of the wheat program. Her fam- 
ily numbers just about 100, nearly all of 
them living between American Fork and 
Provo. Her sons John and George are still 
among the valley's leading fruit producers, 

Now for a word about Scera. Miss Bar- 
bara Jarman (she’s the daughter of Orem’s 
Mayor LeGrand Jarman), who recently joined 
the staff as secretary-treasurer, showed us 
through the magnificent Scera Theater, one 
of the finest in the West, which holds shows 
daily except Sunday, and has an adequate 
stage for theatrical work as well. 

“Scera was organized by the church in 
1932 when Senator WATKINS was Sharon 
stake president,” M. Dover Hunt, manager of 
the unique institution, told us. But a year 
later it became a community cooperative 
project and has continued in that form ever 
since. 

“The theater is only one part of the opera- 
tion, Last summer we had 73 softball teams, 
both boys and girls and covering all ages, in 
league play, around 1,000 taking part in the 
swimming program, and 1,400 youngsters 
in the 7 to 12 age group in dancing, singing, 
handicraft, and children’s sports activities. 

“The city of Orem and the Alpine School 
District share the cost of the recreation pro- 
gram with Scera which itself is a wholly 
community-owned project. Our present 
physical plant, completed in 1941, is valued 
at around a quarter of a million dollars, is 
free of debt, and is probably the most modern 
ot best-equipped building of its kind in the 

” 

Scera is operated by officers—Mrs. Dezzie 
Lamb is president at present—and a board 
of directors elected by all the people of the 
community on a geographical basis, and has 
a paid staff of only five, but a nonpaid volun- 
teer staff of workers, serving 1 night a week 
for a month each, of scores of community 
residents, A new and larger swimming pool 
to supplement the present 40 by 70 foot tank 
which is constantly overcrowded in summer 
is a possibility the board is now studying, 
Mr. Hunt said. 

“People from all over the world have come 
to visit Scera and have written for informa- 
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tion on it,” Mr. Hunt said. “I don’t suppose 
there’s anything like it anywhere else.” 

Certainly Scera’s growth and success are a 
monument to the vision, industry, and deyo- 
tion not only of men like Senator Watkins, 
Victor Anderson, Henry D. Taylor, and the 
many others who served it so long and faith- 
fully, but to all the people of the community 
as well, 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1772, H. R. 982. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
982) to amend section 77 (c) (6) of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix a reasonable and equitable 
division of rates in cases where a rail- 
road lease is rejected under the provi- 
sions of the Bankruptcy Act and one of 
the parties to the lease is ordered by the 
judge to operate the line. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement contained in the report ac- 
companying this measure, as marked, be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the Report (No. 1737) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recommends that the proposed legislation 
be enacted. 

The proposed legislation, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, was the subject 
of a hearing by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act provides 
for the reorganization of railroads, engaged 
in interstate commerce, which become in- 
solvent. 

This section of the Bankruptcy Act recog- 
nizes the right of the trustee of the prop- 
erties of a carrier which has become insol- 
vent to reject and terminate an unexpired 
lease of a railroad line. 

In the public interest, however, to main- 
tain public transportation, section 77 (c) (6) 
of the Bankruptcy Act provides that if the 
lease of a line of a railroad is so rejected, 
and the lessee in reorganization, with the 
approval of the judge, elects no longer to op- 
erate the leased line, it shall be the duty of 
the lessor to operate the line. In the event 
that it is found by the judge to be imprac- 
tical and contrary to public interest for the 
lessor to operate the line, the judge may re- 
quire the lessee to continue operation, for 
the account of the former lessor, until the 
abandonment of such line is authorized in 
accordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Accordingly, in a railroad reorganization, 
under section 77 (c) (6) of the Bankruptcy 
Act, a former lessee may continue to operate, 
after the termination of the lease, the form- 
erly leased property, without the payment of 
rent, but for the account of the former lessor. 

A result of such an operation of a line of 
railroad which was formerly leased is that 
the owner, having lost its lessor status by the 
termination of the lease in the reorganiza- 
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tion proceedings, and therefore having lost 
its right to receive rent, must thereafter de- 
pend for any income upon the net earnings 
from the traffic of its line which is being op- 
erated for its account. 

Section 15 (6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish just divisions of 
joint rates, fares, or charges among sev- 
eral carriers. The Commission has held, 
however, that this section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act applies only to carriers where 
joint rates covering such transportation have 
been established, and as joint rates have not 
been established where a railroad is being 
operated for the account of a former lessor 
under section 77 (c) (6) of the Bankruptcy 
Act, the section does not apply. 

It is possible, therefore, for the property, 
which was formerly leased by the owner to 
an operating railroad for an annual rent, to 
be operated under section 77 (c) (6) of the 
Bankruptcy Act for the account of the for- 
mer lessor, with no return to the former les- 
sor, and at the same time be beyond any 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to apply the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to require just, reason- 
able, and equitable divisions of rates. 

The proposed legislation would provide 
that during such operation the lessor shall 
be deemed to be a carrier subject to all of 
the applicable provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive just, reasonable, and equitable divi- 
sions of rates. It would also provide that 
such an operation may be lawfully termi- 
naa other than by abandonment of such 

e. 

In its favorable report on this proposed 
legislation, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives commented: 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
jurisdiction to establish a fair division of 
rates should properly be left to the agency 
most experienced in the regulation of rev- 
enues, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
regardless of whether there are joint rates or 
whether there is agency operation established 
pursuant to section 77 (c) (6) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, There is no intention to inter- 
fere with the normal functions of the reor- 
ganization court. It is intended only that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have a 
clear basis for jurisdiction for applying sec- 
tion 15 (6).” 

In testimony before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. Ver- 
non B. Baker, Director, Bureau of Finance, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, presented 
a statement prepared by Mr. Howard Freas, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which commented: 

“The Commission has endorsed the ob- 
jective of H. R. 982, which in effect would 
afford to a lessor carrier operated under the 
provisions of section 77 (c) (6) the same 
rights as other carriers have to receive a just 
division of revenue accruing from operations 
over their lines, in accordance with the cri- 
teria prescribed by Congress in section 15 (6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“Paragraph (10) of section 77 (c) makes 
provision for the segregation and allocation 
of revenues and expenses between divisions 
of lines, or lines subject to lease, and for the 
recommendation by this Commission of a 
method or formula by which such segrega- 
tion and allocation shall be made. Under 
that paragraph the Commission may only 
recommend. It does not have the power to 
effect a different division of earnings from 
time to time because of changed conditions; 
nor is there any statutory standard govern- 
ing the apportionment of revenues under 
this paragraph such as is prescribed in sec- 
tion 15 (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
concerning divisions of joint rates, More- 
over, paragraph (10) is concerned only with 
properties involved in a proceeding under 
section 77; whereas, if section 15 (6) were 
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made applicable, divisions might be pre- 
scribed between the lessor and all railroads 
participating in the through transportation 
involved. 

“The Commission recommends that H. R. 
982 be enacted.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
measure was rather thoroughly discussed 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. I 
believe the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee by unanimous vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I may say 
that all the measures I am calling up 
at this time have been discussed with 
and my request concurred in by the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 982) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1773, Senate bill 3728. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3728) to incorporate the Big Brothers of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
grant a Federal charter to the Big 
Brothers of America, 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment contained in the report accom- 
panying the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point, as marked. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1738) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT 

Big Brothers of America is an organization 
incorporated in the State of Pennsylvania. 
This organization’s work is based on the 
concept that boys need the stabilizing and 
helpful influence of a mature and respon- 
sible man. Lack of proper guidance of a 
father, for whatever reason in itself, does 
not qualify a boy for participation in the 
program unless the absence of a father’s in- 
fluence or the bad influence of a father is 
related to the problem the boy presents. The 
value of the Big Brother program lies in the 
personal relationship between the man and 
the boy and the knowledge on the part of 
the boy that somebody is interested in him 
as an individual. Big Brother work embraces 
all religious and racial groups. 

The Big Brother movement started in 1904 
in New York City when Ernest K. Coulter, 
then clerk of the newly established children’s 
court, discussed with some 40 members of 
the Men’s Club of the Central Presbyterian 
Church the fact that a disturbing number 
of boys were appearing and reappearing be- 
fore the children’s court, Each member 
agreed to take a personal, friendly interest 
in one boy. The warm, human relationship 
which resulted was of great significance in 
the development of methods to correct and 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 
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The Big Brother movement is a program 
for youth guidance and has proven most 
effective in the field of social welfare. It is 
unique that it is the only program in which 
volunteer men work with boys on an individ- 
ual and personal basis. It brings to boys 
between the ages of 8 and 16 who have be- 
come involved, or who may be in danger of 
becoming involved, in behavior difficulties, a 
stabilizing, directive, and purposeful influ- 
ence in their formative years. This Big 
Brother movement has spread from New York 
all over the United States and Canada. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3728) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following per- 
sons: Charles G. Berwind, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mark Willcox, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Earle 
S. Thompson, New York, N. Y.; Archie O. 
Dawson, New York, N. Y.; Isadore A. Wyner, 
New York, N. Y.; and their successors, are 
hereby created and declared to be a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia, where 
its legal domicile shall be, by the name of 
the Big Brothers of America (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the corporation) and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession and the powers, limitations, and 
restrictions herein contained. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the cor- 
poration by the adoption of a constitution 
and bylaws, not inconsistent with this act, 
and the doing of such other acts (including 
the selection of officers and employees in ac- 
cordance with such constitution and by- 
laws as may be necessary for such pur- 
pose. 

PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 

Src. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to aid and assist boys throughout 
the United States of America and Canada 
in the solution of their social and economic 
problems, and assist in their health, educa- 
tional, and character development; to pro- 
mote the use of the techniques of such as- 
sistance developed by the corporation, by 
other lay, and professional agencies, and 
workers, to receive, invest, and disburse 
funds and to hold property for the purpose 
of the corporation. 

7 CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall haye power— 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain, and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


(4) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the business of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any private corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, firm, or in- 
dividual and to hold any property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, necessary or convenient for 
attaining the objects and carrying into ef- 
fect the purposes of the corporation, subject, 
however, to applicable provisions of law of 
any State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of property which may be held by, or (B) 
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otherwise limiting or controlling the owner- 
ship of property by, a corporation operating 
in such State; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, en- 
cumber, and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal, or mixed property; and 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
ns applicable provisions of Federal and State 
aws. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES: DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Philadelphia, 
Pa., or in such other place as may be later 
determined by the board of directors, but the 
activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place, but may be conducted 
throughout the various States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States and in 
Canada to the extent permitted by Canadian 
laws. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, shall be deemed notice 
to or service upon the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights, privileges, and 
designations of classes of members shall, ex- 
cept as provided in this act, be determined 
as the constitution and bylaws of the corpo- 
ration may provide. Each member of the 
corporation shall have the right to one vote 
on each matter submitted to a vote at all 
meetings of the members of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this act 
the membership of the initial board of direc- 
tors of the corporation shall consist of the 
present members of the board of directors of 
the Big Brothers of America, Inc., the corpo- 
ration described in section 16 of this act, or 
such of them as may then be living and are 
qualified members of said board of directors, 
to wit: 

Justice Tom Clark, Washington, D. C. (hon- 
orary); 

Hon. Stuart Garson, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada (honorary); 

Hon. Luther W. Youngdahl, Washington, 
D.C. (honorary); 

Charles G. Berwind, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Henry J. Benisch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DeVere Bobier, Flint, Mich.; 

J. Carroll Brown, Lansing, Mich.; 

Fielding T. Childress, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Guy de Puyjalon, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 

Robert E. Curry, New York City, N. Y.; 

Jere Gillette, Detroit, Mich.; j 

Benjamin van D, Hedges, New York City, 
Bose 

Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Washing- -~ 
ton, D.C.; 

Dr. Kenneth D. Johnson, New York City, 
N: Y.: 

Charles B. Levinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Walter H. Levy, Providence, R. I.; 

Richard Loud, Boston, Mass.; 

George O. Ludcke, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Charles E. McMartin, Saginaw, Mich.; 

John McShain, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

John E. Mangrum, Dallas, Tex.; 

George Miller, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Nicholas C. Mueller, Baltimore, Md.; 

Herbert Myerberg, Baltimore, Md.; 

Thomas J. Potts, Columbus, Ohio; 

Norfleet H. Rand, St. Louis, Mo.; 

G. Rubland Rebmann, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 

James B. Reese, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Sanford Reider, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Thomas A. Rogers, Denver, Colo.; 
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Robert N. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Canon John Samuel, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada; 

Maurice Schwarz, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Isadore M. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Milton Seaman, New York City, N. Y.; 

Nathaniel Sharf, Boston, Mass.; 

Jay C. Standish, Cleveland, Ohio.; 

Donald W. Thornburgh, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Robert L. Walston, Houston, Tex.; 

J. Austin White, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Meredith Willson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Wilson, Detroit, Mich.; and 

E. N. Zeigler, Florence, S. ©. 

(b) Thereafter the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such number 
as may be prescribed in the constitution of 
the corporation, and the members of such 
board shall be selected in such manner (in- 
cluding the filling of vacancies), and shall 
serve for such terms, as may be prescribed 
in the constitution and bylaws of the corpo- 
ration. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
managing body of the corporation and shall 
have such powers, duties, and responsibili- 
ties as may be prescribed in the constitution 
and bylaws of the corporation. 


OFFICERS: ELECTION AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors, 
a president, one or more vice presidents (as 
may be prescribed in the constitution and by- 
laws of the corporation), a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and for such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed 
in the constitution and bylaws of the cor- 
poration. 


USE OF INCOME: LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any of its 
members, directors, or officers as such, or 
be distributable to any of them during the 
life of the corporation or upon its dissolution 
or final liquidation. Nothing in this sub- 
section, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of compensation to officers 
of the corporation in amounts approved by 
the board of directors of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan or advance to an officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of the corporation, and any 
Officer who participates in the making of 
such a loan or advance, shall be jointly and 
severally liable to the corporation for the 
amount of such loan until the repayment 
thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation, and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS: INSPECTION 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any authority under the 
board of directors; and it shall also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote. All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected by any member entitled to vote, or 
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his agent or attorney, for any proper purpose, 
at any reasonable time. 
AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually by an independent 
certified public accountant in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable 
to commerical corporate transactions. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the corporation 
are normally kept. All books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the corporation and necessary to 
facilitate the audit shall be made available 
to the person or persons conducting the 
audit; and full facilities for verifying trans- 
actions with the balances or securities held 
by depositories, fiscal agents, and custodians 
shall be afforded to such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made by 
the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of each 
year for which the audit is made. The report 
shall set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit anal- 
ysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) sources 
and application of funds. Such report shall 
not be printed as a public document. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEMS, SEALS, 
AND BADGES 


Sec. 15. The corporation and its subordi- 
nate divisions shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to use the name, The Big Broth- 
ers of America. The corporation shall have 
the exclusive and sole right to use or to allow 
or refuse the use of such emblems, seals, 
and badges as have heretofore been used by 
the predecessor New York corporation, Big 
Brothers of America, Inc., described in section 
16 of this title and the right to which may be 
transferred to the corporation. 


TRANSFER OF ASSETS 


Sec. 16. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Big Brothers of America, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, upon discharging or 
satisfactorily providing for the payment and 
discharge of all of the liability of such cor- 
poration and upon complying with all laws of 
the State of New York applicable thereto. 


USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 17. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, 
of the corporation shall be distributed in 
accordance with the determination of the 
board of directors of the corporation and in 
compliance with the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation and all Federal and State 
laws applicable thereto, 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 


Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved. 


CHANGES IN RULES OF PRACTICE 
AND PROCEDURE IN THE FED- 
ERAL COURTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1779, H. R. 10154. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10154) to empower the Judicial Con- 
ference to study and recommend 
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changes in and additions to the rules 
of practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
authorize the Judicial Conference to 
study the operation and effect of the 
general rules of practice and procedure 
now or hereafter in use in the Federal 
courts of the United States and to rec- 
ommend to the Supreme Court for its 
consideration such changes as the Con- 
ference deems desirable. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment contained in the report accom- 
panying the bill, as marked, be incor- 
porated in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1744) was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT 


The Congress, by statute, has conferred 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
the authority to prescribe rules of practice 
and procedure in Federal courts in the 
following instances: 

(a) Civil actions in the district courts (28 
U.S. C. 2072) ; 

(b) Criminal proceedings in the district 
courts up to verdict (18 U. S. C. 3771); 

(c) Admiralty and maritime cases in the 
district courts (28 U. S. C. 2073); 

(d) Review of decisions of the Tax Court 
by the courts of appeals (28 U. S. C. 2074); 

(e) Criminal proceedings in the district 
courts after verdict and on appeal (18 U. S. 
C. 3772); 

(fî) Bankruptcy cases (11 U. S. C. 53); 

(g) Trial of cases before commissioners 
and appeals therefrom (18 U. S. C. 3402). 

In the first four listed instances such rules 
or any changes therein must be reported to 
Congress and do not become effective until 
the expiration of 90 days after they have 
been thus reported. In the other instances 
Congressional approval is not required. 

The existing Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure became effective in 1946 and have 
not been reexamined since that time. Simi- 
larly, there has been no change in the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure since 1946 and 
the Admiralty Rules have been essentially the 
same since the revision in 1921, 

For many years and until 1956, the Su- 
preme Court, in the formulation of rules of 
practice and procedure, had the assistance 
of an Advisory Committee on the Rules of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure, which had 
been retained on a continuing basis. In 
1956, however, this Committee was discon- 
tinued and, as of this date, there is no group 
or body officially designated to assist the Su- 
preme Court in the promulgation of changes 
or revisions in the Federal Rules of Practice 
and Procedure. The Supreme Court whose 
primary function is the adjudication of cases 
thus bears, without assistance, a grave re- 
sponsibility, particularly since the rules 
which the Supreme Court is required to 
promulgate relate not to the practice before 
the Supreme Court itself but before other 
Federal courts. 

The proposed legislation does not change 
the responsibility of the Supreme Court for 
prescribing rules of practice and procedure in 
Federal courts nor the responsibility for sub- 
mitting some of them for Congressional re- 
view. It does, however, by statute, permit 
the Supreme Court to secure the advice and 
assistance of an existing group which is 
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uniquely qualified to give advice on these 
matters. 

The Judicial Conference is a permanent 
organization which brings together in one 
body representatives of the Federal judiciary 
from all of the geographical areas of the 
United States. The Conference is under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and is composed of the Chief 
Judge of each circuit court of appeals, a dis- 
trict judge from each of the eleven circuits, 
and the chief judge of the Court of Claims. 
Thus, the Conference provides a group whose 
experience enables them to comment author- 
itatively and effectively on practices and pro- 
cedures in Federal courts. In addition, the 
Conference has available to it the admin- 
istrative and statistical machinery of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

The recomendation for this change in the 
formulation of rules of practice and proce- 
dure emanated from the Committees on 
Court Administration and Revision of the 
Laws of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. These committees in their 
recommendation suggested that a Standing 
Committee of the Judicial Conference be 
appointed to carry on this function with the 
assistance of a professional and clerical staff 
in the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. The Conference, after dis- 
cussion of the proposal, approved a draft of 
a bill which is, with a single amendment, the 
same as the instant bill, H. R. 10154. Follow- 
ing approval of the draft of the bill by the 
Judicial Conference, it was submitted to the 
Congress by the Administrative Office of 
United States Courts pursuant to the direc- 
tion of the Judicial Conference. 

In addition to the support of the Judicial 
Conference, this legislation carries the ap- 
proval of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, who stated to a regional meeting of 
the American Bar Association in Louisville, 
Ky., on November 7, 1957, as follows: 

“I am heartily in favor of the proposal to 
bring the Judicial Conference of the United 
States into the rulemaking process of the 
Supreme Court. For some time I have felt 
that in this regard the Conference is the 
best functionary which could be utilized by 
the Court to process proposals for changes 
in the rules.” 

This legislation has also received wide- 
spread support from bar associations and 
other professional groups. ‘The section on 
judicial administration of the American Bar 
Association, through a representative, ap- 
peared in support of the bill when hearings 
were conducted by the House Judiciary 
Committee on this legislation. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, through action of its 
house of delegates, has established machin- 
ery for cooperation with the Judicial Con- 
ference or any committee which may be ap- 
pointed by the Conference if this legislation 
is adopted. Other groups which have indi- 
cated their approval of this legislation in- 
clude: 

American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

Chicago Bar Association. 

Federal Bar Association. 

Ilinois Bar Association (section of judicial 
administration). 

Indiana Bar Association. 

Iowa State Bar Association (committee on 
judicial administration). 

Bar Association of the State of Kansas. 

Minnesota Supreme Court Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Missouri Bar, 

National Bankruptcy Conference, 

National Association of Credit Men. 

National Association of Referees in Bank- 
ruptey. 

New Jersey State Bar Association (rules 
committee). 

New York County Lawyers Association 
(committee on Federal courts). 
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Assoclation of the Bar of the City of New 
York (committees on courts of superior 
jurisdiction and Federal legislation). 

Utah State Bar (board of commissioners). 

Vermont Bar Association. 

The committee, after consideration of the 
provisions of this proposal, its origin, its 
purposes, and the widespread support which 
it has received, believes that the legislation 
should be adopted. From the information 
before the committee, it appears that it is 
contemplated that the Judicial Conference 
will perform its responsibilities after seek- 
ing advice of members of the bar through 
the creation of advisory committees. The 
inclusion of capable practicing lawyers on 
such advisory committees may serve to pro- 
vide a forum through which those who prac- 
tice before the courts may exchange ideas on 
court rules with those who must administer 
such rules. This exchange should result in 
such changes and revisions in the rules of 
practice and procedure as need to be made 
in the administration of justice, taking due 
cognizance both of the need for expedition 
of cases and the protection of individual 
rights. 

The committee has received information to 
the effect that it is anticipated that the 
Judicial Conference in carrying out its func- 
tion will establish five committees averaging 
about five members each, for the study of 
civil, criminal, admiralty, bankruptcy, and 
tax appeals procedures. The committee is 
further advised that it is estimated that 
expenditures of approximately $50,000 an- 
nually would be involved in the operation 
and administration of the five committees, 
including expenses for travel of judges and 
experts, salaries for a minimum professional 
and clerical personnel, communications, and 
other related expenditures. 

The committee believes that the proposal 
embodied in this measure merits a fair trial 
as an instrument for the further advance 
of the administration of justice in Federal 
courts, and it therefore recommends that the 
legislation be favorably considered, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
whole responsibility has, by statute, been 
imposed upon the Supreme Court. Ob- 
viously, in the face of all the duties the 
Court has, the job could not be ade- 
quately done. The bill will extend to 
the Judicial Conference and, in turn, to 
the various bar associations, certain re- 
sponsibilties in making the study. I 
think the proposed law will be highly 
beneficial; and the bill comes to the 
Senate without objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 10154) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


COMPLETION OF LOOP ROAD LINK- 
ING GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND WATERTON LAKES NATION- 
AL PARK, CANADA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 1785, Senate Resolution 293. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 293) requesting that the Secre- 
tary of State bring to the attention of 
the appropriate officials of the Govern- 
ment of Canada the deep interest of the 
Senate in the completion of the loop 
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road linking the Glacier National Park 
in the United States and the Waterton 
Lakes National Park in Canada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
resolution was submitted by me some 
time ago. It requires the Secretary of 
State to bring to the attention of the 
appropriate officials of the Government 
of Canada the deep interest of the 
Senate in the completion of the loop 
road linking the Glacier National Park 
in the United States and the Waterton 
Lakes National Park in Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement, as marked, contained in the 
report accompanying the bill be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the state- 


‘ment from the report (No. 1750) was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Glacier National Park in the United States 
adjoins Waterton Lakes National Park in 
Canada. Construction of three missing links, 
totaling approximately 34 miles, would pro- 
vide a loop road approximately 130 miles 
long joining the two parks. Traffic between 
them must now move over a single road on 
their eastern side. Completion of the loop 
would join them, also, on the west. 

The three segments of construction which 
are involved are as follows: 

1. The Camas Creek Cutoff, a distance of 
13.3 miles from an existing road at the south- 
west end of Lake McDonald in Glacier Na- 
tional Park to another existing road in the 
Flathead National Forest. 

2. The Kishenehn Creek Cutoff, a distance 
of 3 miles from the Flathead National For- 
est highway through a corner of Glacier Na- 
tional Park to the Canadian border. 

3. The Canadian section running from the 
United States-Canadian border through the 
Province of British Columbia and into Wa- 
terton Lakes National Park, where it would 
connect at Akamina Pass with an existing 
road. About 15 miles of this distance is in 
British Columbia and about 3 miles in Wa- 
terton Lakes National Park. 

The two American sections—the Camas 
Creek and the Kishenehn Creek Cutoffs—are 
included in the National Park Service’s Mis- 
sion 66 plan. The Camas Creek Cutoff, 
which is estimated to cost $2.9 million, is 
scheduled to be started in 1963. The Kish- 
enehn Creek Cutoff, which is estimated to 
cost $450,000, is scheduled to be started in 
1964. Both projects could be built sooner 
if arrangements could be made regarding the 
Canadian section. 

The Camas Creek Cutoff, which will con- 
nect two roads in the United States, could 
conceivably be built in any event, but it 
is more feasible to view the project as a 
whole. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations recog- 
nizes that the arrangements under which 
the Canadian section is built, and, indeed, 
the question of whether it is built at all, 
are matters of internal Canadian affairs. It 
is the purpose of Senate Resolution 293 sim- 
ply to express the deep interest of the Sen- 
ate in the completion of the loop road. As 
recited in the preamble of the resolution, 
such a road would increase the accessibility 
of both national parks and, thereby, pro- 
mote the public convenience. 

The resolution was introduced April 22 by 
the junior Senator from Montana, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD. It was considered by the committee 
in executive session June 24, and approved 
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without objection. The Department of State 
has informed the committee that neither the 
Department nor the Bureau of the Budget 
have any objection to the resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 293) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to bring to the attention of the 
appropriate officials of the Government of 
Canada the deep interest of the Senate in the 
completion of the loop road linking the 
Glacier National Park in the United States 
and the Waterton Lakes National Park in 
Canada. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FREE HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE BETWEEN LUBEC, MAINE, 
AND CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1786, Senate bill 3608. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 
3608) to revive and reenact the act au- 
thorizing the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Cam- 
pobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill revives and reenacts the act author- 
izing the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Maine to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment explaining the purpose of the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Inasmuch as the time limits specified in 
the 1906 act were not met, it is now neces- 
sary to revive and reenact Public Law 687. 
The present bill provides that the new au- 
thority shall be null and void unless the 
bridge is commenced by December 31, 1960, 
and completed by December 31, 1961. S. 
3608 involves no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

` is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3608) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada,” approyed 
July 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 522), is revived and 
reenacted, except that this act shall be null 
and void unless the actual construction of 
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the bridge authorized in such act of July 11, 
1956, is commenced not later than December 
31, 1960, and is completed not later than 
December 31, 1961. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FREE HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE BETWEEN INTERNATION- 
AL FALLS, MINN., AND FORT FRAN- 
CES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1787, Senate bill 3437. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3437) 
authorizing the Department of Highways 
of the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Can- 
ada, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 6, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 2. The rights, privileges, and powers 
conferred upon the Department of Highways 
of the State of Minnesota by this act may be 
exercised by such department in cooperation 
with the Government of Canada or any polit- 
ical subdivision or agency thereof which may 
agree with such department in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of such 
bridge. 


At the beginning of line 14, to change 
the section number from “3” to “2”; and 
at the beginning of line 18, to change the 
section number from “4” to “3”; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Department 
of Highways of the State of Minnesota is 
authorized to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, across the Rainy River be- 
tween International Falls, Minn., and Fort 
Frances, Ontario, Canada, so far as the United 
States has jurisdiction over the waters of 
such river. Such construction, maintenance, 
and operation shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over naviga- 
ble waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
shall be subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act and to the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

Sec. 2. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 3 years and completed within 
5 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or appeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill authorizes the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Minnesota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, 
Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pur- 
pose of the bill as set forth in the report 
accompanying the bill, as marked, be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1752) was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is stated by Its title. 
Construction, maintenance, and operation of 
the bridge will be in accordance with the 
General Bridge Act of 1906, which regulates 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters, and will be subject to the approval of 
the proper authorities of the Government of 
Canada. 8S, 3437 involves no cost to the 
Federal Government, The authority granted 
by the bill will become null and void if the 
bridge is not commenced within 3 years and 
completed within 5 years from the date of 
enactment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3437) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MODIFICATION OF CRISFIELD 
HARBOR, MD. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1789, Senate bill 3177. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3177) authorizing the modification of the 
Crisfeld Harbor, Md., project in the in- 
terest of navigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to modify the proj- 
ect for Crisfield Harbor, Md., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act of 1954— 
Public Law 780, 83d Congress—to pro- 
vide an anchorage basin in Somers Cove 
10 feet deep, 600 feet wide, and 1,000 feet 
long, with an approach channel 10 feet 
deep and 60 feet wide from the 10-foot 
depth in Little Annemessex River 
through the present entrance to the cove, 
subject to certain conditions of local co- 
operation, designated as plan 2 in House 
Document No. 435, 81st Congress, in lieu 
of the authorized project, designated as 
plan 1 in said document. 

I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
eral statement contained in the report 
accompanying the bill, as marked, may 
be printed in the Rrecorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1754) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The town of Crisfield, Md., is situated op- 
posite the mouth of the Potomac River, on 
the left bank of Little Annemessex River, a 
tidal arm of Tangier Sound on the east side 
of Chesapeake Bay, about 100 nautical miles 
southeast of Baltimore and 77 miles north 
by east of Norfolk. Little Annemessex River 
extends east from Tangier Sound for about 
1.2 miles with an average width of 1 mile, 
bends to the northeast and extends about 
2.5 miles to the source, the width being about 
one-half mile above the bend, except oppo- 
site the town of Crisfleld, located about 1 
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mile above the bend, where it contracts to 
about 700 feet. 

The depth at the mouth of the river is 
about 16 feet. An improved channel begin- 
ning at the 12-foot contour in the river ex- 
tends to and along the west side of Crisfield 
to Big Annemessex River via Cedar and 
Daugherty Creeks. A branch channel ex- 
tends along the northwest side of Crisfield to 
Hop Point. Anchorages and mooring basins 
are provided at various locations. Control- 
ling depths vary from 12 feet at the entrance 
to 6.5 feet in the channel to Big Annemessex 
River, and 5.5 feet in the branch channel to 
Hop Point. 

Somers Cove extends eastward from Little 
Annemessex River near the southern edge 
of Crisfield. Depths in the cove range from 
about 6 feet near its mouth to about 1 foot 
near the head. Someérs Cove is well pro- 
tected from wave and tidal action. 

The existing project for Crisfield Harbor 
was first authorized by the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1875, and has been modified by 
subsequent acts. Most of this work has been 
completed, the channel in the main harbor 
to Hop Point being completed in 1929, and 
the channel connecting Little and Big Anne- 
messex Rivers and mooring basins being 
completed in 1948. The total costs to date 
have been $264,500 for new work and $22,000 
for maintenance. 

The River and Harbor Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
1248) authorized modification of the Cris- 
field Harbor to provide for construction of 
an anchorage basin in Somers Cove 10 feet 
deep at mean low water, 600 feet wide, and 
1,000 feet long, with an approach channel 10 
feet deep and 100 feet wide from the 10-foot 
depth in Little Annemessex River through 
a land cut in Jersey Island to the south side 
of the basin. This plan was designated as 
plan 1 in House Document No. 435, 81st Con- 
gress. 

In that document, the district engineer 
also investigated and considered plan 2, 
which would provide for a basin in Somers 
Cove similar to plan 1, but with an approach 
channel 10 feet deep and 60 feet wide from 
the 10-foot depth in Little Annemessex River 
through the present entrance to Somers 
Cove, with construction of a new drawhridge 
over the present entrance. The total cost 
of plan 1 was estimated at $133,000, and 
$339,500 for plan 2, the higher cost for plan 
2 being the cost of construction of the new 
Grawbridge. The monetary benefits resulting 
from both plans would be the same, and ac- 
crue solely from damages prevented to ves- 
sels. The benefit-cost ratio of the project 
was 2.73. 

Local interests now consider that the au- 
thorized plan of improvement is no longer 
satisfactory for their needs, and they now 
prefer plan 2, utilizing the existing natural 
opening in Somers Cove, which was consid- 
ered during the studies made in connection 
with the survey report published as House 
Document No. 435, and rejected at that time, 
as they desired the plan involving the land 
cut through Jersey Island. It is planned to 
abandon and remove the existing drawbridge 
across the inlet to the cove; thus, the Federal 
cost for the proposed modification would not 
be increased over that for the presently au- 
thorized plan 1. 

The tributary area comprises the town of 
Crisfield, population 4,500, and adjacent and 
neighboring rural and island communities 
with about 6,000 additional inhabitants. 
Crisfield is the main marketing and shipping 
point on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
Practically all seafood taken from the adja- 
cent waters of Tangier Sound and Chesapeake 
Bay are prepared for shipment in the 70 
packinghouses located in this vicinity, 16 of 
which are on Somers Cove, most of which op- 
erate at full capacity during the oyster and 
crab seasons. Daily boat service for passen- 
gers, freight, and mail extends from Crisfield 
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to Smith Island, Tangier Island, and Balti- 
more. 

The committee is aware of the urgent need 
for this improvement, and notes that the 
Congress appropriated $102,000 for its com- 
pletion in the Public Works Appropriation 
Act for 1957. Those funds are now unobli- 
gated, due to the lack of finality of the plans 
and the pending legislation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3177) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
Crisfield Harbor, Md. authorized in the 
River and Harbor Act of 1954 (Public Law 
780, 83d Congress) is hereby modified to pro- 
vide for construction of the plan of improve- 
ment designated as plan No, 2, substantially 
as contained in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 435, 81st 
Congress, with such additional modifications 
and changes as may be deemed advisable: 
Provided, That such modifications result in 
no increased cost to the Federal Government 
for construction over and above that con- 
templated and authorized in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1954: Provided further, That 
in lieu of the local cooperation recommended 
in House Document No. 435 and authorized 
by Public Law 780, local interests shall: (a) 
Furnish free of cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, rights-of-way and suit- 
able spoil disposal areas for the construction 
and subsequent maintenance, when and as 
required for construction generally in ac- 
cordance with the plan of improvement des- 
ignated as plan numbered 2; (b) remove or 
eause to be removed the existing drawbridge 
and piers; and remove or cause to be removed 
existing structures and wrecks from the area 
to be dredged; (c) provide and ‘maintain a 
public access at least twenty-five feet wide 
approximately normal to the north side of 
Somers Cove, such public access to consist of 
a suitable public road to a space at least 
twenty-five feet wide reserved for public use 
abutting the periphery of Somers Cove along 
the north side of the area to be dredged 
under the plan of improvement designated as 
plan No. 2; and (d) hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the 
construction and maintenance of the project. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN BUILDINGS 
TO THE CROW CREEK SIOUX 
INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1791, Senate bill 2117. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2117) directing the Secretary of the 
Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Army to trans- 
fer to the Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe, 
without compensation, title to the build- 
ings that were a part of the Government 
improvements and facilities acquired by 
the Corps of Engineers on the original 
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site of the Crow Creek Agency at Fort 
Thompson, S. Dak., within the taking 
area of the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir project, and that were released 
to the tribe by the Corps of Engineers. 
The bill also directs the Secretary of the 
Army to reimburse the tribe for any 
money which the tribe paid for the build.- 
ings referred to, but not in excess of 
$6,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
eral statement contained in the report 
accompanying the bill, as marked, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1756) or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Under the authority of the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887) and memorandum 
of understanding between the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
dated January 14, 1954, the Department of 
the Army acquired possession to certain Goy- 
ernment improvements and facilities at the 
agency headquarters of the Crow Creek 
Agency at Fort Thompson, S. Dak., located 
within the taking area of the Fort Randall 
Dam and Reservoir project, Missouri River 
Basin, Subsequently, upon request of the 
tribe, some 37 items of sundry surplus 
buildings were released by the Corps of Engi- 
neers to the Indians at salvage value ranging 
from $1 to $650, totaling $5,032, This amount 
was paid to the Corps of Engineers by the 
Indian Agency on June 18, 1957. 

There is no existing authority under which 
the buildings can be donated to the Indians 
without payment. The committee believes 
that these old surplus buildings, that would 
have been inundated by the reservoir waters, 
and would have been burned or destroyed 
prior to filling the reservoir, should have 
been transferred to the Indians without com- 
pensation, since considerable expense was 
entailed by the Indians in moving the build- 
ings or tearing them down and salvaging 
the material contained in them for use 
elsewhere. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I may say this is a very meri- 
torious bill, It merely allows the Indians 
to use some buildings the Army engineers 
were about to bulldoze. The Indians 
would pay the salvage value and save the 
Government the cost of demolition. The 
buildings will be useful for the Indians 
in providing housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2117) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the Crow Creek Sioux Indian 
Tribe, without compensation, title to those 
buildings which were a part of the Govern- 
ment improvements and facilities acquired 
by the Corps of Engineers on the original 
site of the Crow Creek Agency at Fort 
Thompson, S. Dak., within the taking area 
of the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir 
project, and which were released by the 
Corps of Engineers to the Crow Creek Sioux 
Indian Tribe. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army shall 
reimburse the Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe 
in the amount of any money received by 
him from the said tribe as payment for 
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the buildings referred to in the first section 
of this act; Provided, That such reimburse- 
ment shall not exceed the sum of $6,000. 


COLLECTION OF TOLLS TO AMOR- 
TiZE COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF 
BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER 
AT BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1792, H. R. 11936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
` The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R, 
11936) to extend the time for the collec- 
tion of tolls to amortize the cost of the 
construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Brownville, Nebr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 


proceeded to consider the bill. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Montana bringing up now a group of 
bills on the calendar to which no objec- 
tions have been filed? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bills have been cleared with 
the minority leadership. It was an- 
nounced that no bills would be called up 
unless they were not objected to. 

Mr. President, section 18 of the act of 
Congress approved August 30, 1935— 
49th Statute at Large, page 1086—au- 
thorized the county of Atchison, Mo., and 
the county of Nemaha, Nebr., to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the 
Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr. The 
counties were authorized to charge tolls 
for the use of the bridge at such rates as 
would produce funds sufficient to meet 
maintenance costs and provide a sinking 
fund to amortize the cost of the bridge 
within not to exceed 20 years from the 
date of its completion. The act provides 
that after a fund sufficient for amortiza- 
tion shall have been provided, the bridge 
is to be operated free of tolls or the rates 
adjusted to provide only for maintenance 
costs. The act of Congress approved 
October 25, 1949—63d Statute at Large, 
page 889—changed the period prescribed 
for amortization from 20 to 30 years. 

H. R. 11936 would further amend the 
act of August 30, 1935, by extending the 
amortization period from 30 to 40 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the general statement on the 
bill, as marked in the report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No 1757) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The bridge authorized by the act of 
August 30, 1935, was completed in 1940. The 
act of October 25, 1948, extended the ma- 
turity date of the bonds issued to finance 
the construction of the bridge from 20 to 30 
years from the date of completion, as the 
20-year bonds were then in default, and it 
was thought that the extension of time to 
30 years through the issuance of refunding 
bonds would meet all requirements for 
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amortization. This extension of time con- 
formed with the policy of Congress as pro- 
vided in the General Bridge Act of 1946, as 
amended by Public Law 550, 80th Congress. 

Because of the interstate nature of the 
bridge and the commission, the committee 
believes that enactment of H. R. 11936 will 
facilitate operations of the commission and 
the refunding of obligations issued to meet 
the cost of the bridge which are still out- 
standing. The committee therefore recom- 
mends enactment of this legislation. 

No expenditure of Federal funds is in- 
volved in this legislation. 

The committee has been advised that the 
Department of the Army has no objection to 
the enactment of H., R. 11936. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11936) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF APPROACHES 
TO BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER AT CHESTER, ILL. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1793, H. R. 11861. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (H. R. 
11861) authorizing the city of Chester, 
Ill., to construct new approaches to a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Chester, Il. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
11861) authorizing the city of Chester, 
Ill., to construct new approaches to a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Chester, Ill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the bill, but I desire to 
make a few comments. 

In the consideration of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, Congress became 
acutely aware of the fact that the House 
Calendar and certainly the Senate Cal- 
endar were very frequently encumbered 
with bills to authorize construction of 
bridges across navigable streams. The 
reason was that the Federal Government 
has authority over navigation. How- 
ever, in the Reorganization Act we 
finally turned that chore over to the 
Army Engineers. There are a good 
many bills which come before us from 
time to time which deal with approaches 
to bridges, which still require separate 
legislation. I sincerely hope that some- 
where along the line we can reexamine 
the Reorganization Act, have confer- 
ences with the Army Engineers, and as- 
certain whether such responsibility can 
also be vested in the Engineers. I be- 
lieve it is a matter which ought to be 
diligently pursued. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask that the purpose of the 
bill, as shown by an excerpt from the 
report, be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1758) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The act of Congress approved July 18, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1058), as amended by the act of 
July 18, 1940 (54 Stat. 765), authorized the 
city of Chester, Ill., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River. at or near Chester in accordance 
with the act approved March 23, 1906 (34 
Stat. 84), pertaining to the regulation of the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters. 
H. R. 11861 would authorize the city to re- 
construct and improve the bridge constructed 
pursuant to those acts, and to construct new 
approaches and to reconstruct or improve 
existing approaches to the bridge. The costs 
of the reconstruction of the bridge and ap-< 
proaches would be amortized by toll reve- 
nues within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from the completion of the reconstruction: 
After a sinking fund sufficient for amortiza- 
tion has been provided, the bridge is to be 
maintained and operated free of tolls. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11861) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REVESTMENT OF TITLE TO MIN- 
ERALS, RIVERTON RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1781, S. 3203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3203) to revest title to the minerals in 
the Indian tribes, to require that oil and 
gas and other mineral leases of lands in 
the Riverton reclamation project, with- 
in the Wind River Indian Reservation 
shall be issued on the basis of competi- 
tive bidding, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3203) 
to revest title to the minerals in the 
Indian tribes, to require that oil and gas 
and other mineral leases of lands in the 
Riverton reclamation project, within the 
Wind River Indian Reservation shall be 
issued on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, from and after the effective date of 
this act, all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in all minerals, includ- 
ing oil and gas, the Indian title to which 


was extinguished by the act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 592; Public Law 284, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess.), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation to the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Tribes of Indians for certain lands 
of the Riverton reclamation project within 
the ceded portion of the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes,” is 
hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Shoshone and Arapa- 
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hoe Tribes and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, said minerals, including oil 
and gas, subject to the provisions of section 
2 of this act, shall be administered and 
leased in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of May 11, 1938 (ch. 198, 62 Stat. 
347). The gross proceeds received by the 
United States from such minerals either be- 
fore or after the date of this act shall be 
deposited to the credit of the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Tribes in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 
102), as amended, and any of such gross 
proceeds that have been credited to miscel- 
laneous receipts in the Treasury of the 
United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 592), shall be transferred on 
the books of the Treasury to the credit of 
such tribes, 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, (1) all mineral leases, including 
oil and gas leases, covering any of the min- 
erals referred to in section 1 hereof, which 
have heretofore been issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior on a noncompetitive basis, 
shall be subject to renewal at the end of the 
primary 5-year term thereof for a term that 
extends to a date that is 5 years from the 
date of this act and shall not be subject to 
renewal or further extension except in any 
case where, at the expiration of said extended 
term, oil or gas is being produced under the 
lease in paying quantities, and (2) the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall process in accord- 
ance with the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (ch. 85, 41 Stat. 437), as 
amended, and the regulations issued there- 
under, all oil and gas lease offers covering any 
of the oil and gas referred to in section 1 
hereof which were filed on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: Provided, That any oil and gas 
lease issued pursuant to such lease offers 
shall be for a single term of 5 years com- 
mencing with the effective date of the lease 
and shall not be subject to renewal or ex- 
tension except in any case where at the 
expiration of said 5-year term, oil or gas is 
being produced under the lease in paying 
quantities. 

Any oil or gas lease referred to in subpara- 
graph (1) of this section and any oil or gas 
lease which may hereafter be issued pursuant. 
to the lease offers referred to in subpara- 
graph (2) of this section shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 1 (1) of the act of 
July 29, 1954 (ch. 644, 68 Stat. 583), amenda- 
tory of the second paragraph of section 17 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920 (ch. 85, 41 Stat. 443), as amended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
primary purpose of S. 3203, as amended, 
is to restore to the Shoshone and Arapa- 
hoe Tribes of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, Wyo., title to the minerals, includ- 
ing oil and gas, the title to which was 
extinguished by the act of August 18, 
1953—Sixty-seventh Statutes at Large, 
page 592—and to make the minerals, 
including oil and gas, subject to admin- 
istration under the Tribal Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of May 11, 1938—Fifty-second 
Statutes at Large, page 347. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, I ask unanimous 
consent that the explanation of the bill, 
as contained in an excerpt from the re- 
port, be printed in the Record at this 
point, 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1746) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

If enacted, S. 3203, as amended, would 
return to the Shoshone and Arapahoe In- 
dians all of the right, title, and interest to 
the minerals, including oil and gas, title to 
which was e ed by the 1953 act, and 
provide for the disposition of the minerals, 
including oil and gas, under the Tribal Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1938. The bill also pro- 
vides that all of the gross proceeds received 
by the United States, both before and after 
S. 3203 becomes effective, shall be credited to 
the trust funds of the tribes. The purpose 
of this is to return to the tribes the 10 per- 
cent of the proceeds retained by the United 
States under section 5 of the 1953 act. 

Section 2 of the bill deals with the out- 
standing leases and lease offers referred to 
above. Each of the leases is “for a primary 
term of 5 years and shall continue so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced in pay- 
ing quantities” (30 U. 8. O. 226). Because 
of litigation between the tribes and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the lessees were pre- 
vented from operating under their leases. 
To assure them of 5 full years under the 
leases, the bill authorizes an extension of 
the primary term for a term that extends to 
a date that is 5 years from the date 8. 3203 
becomes effective. 

As to the 44 pending offers to lease on 
which the Secretary has not acted, the com- 
mittee recommends language which would 
authorize the Secretary to process only those 
lease offers filed on or before December 31, 
1957. The bill further provides that any oil 
or gas lease which may be issued pursuant to 
the processed lease offers should be for a 
single term of 5 years commencing with the 
effective date of the lease. 

Nothing in the bill is intended to validate 
or invalidate any of the leases referred to in 
section 2, subparagraph (1) or any of the 
lease offers filed on or before December 31, 
1957. 

The committee also amended the bill to 
make applicable section 1 (1) of the act of 
July 29, 1954 (68 Stat. 583), which provides 
that a lease subject to termination by rea- 
son of cessation of oil and gas production 
shall not terminate if within 60 days after 
production ceases diligent reworking or 
drilling operations are commenced, and sim- 
ilar provisions, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement pre- 
pared by me relating to the bill be printed 
in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 

This bill will correct an inequity that has 
existed as a result of legislation which was 
drafted in 1953 as a result of certain nego- 
tiations between the attorneys for the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Tribes of my State, and 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I 
introduced the bill S. 3203 on January 27 last, 
for myself and my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. O'Manonry. After a series of confer- 
ences in my office and before officials in the 
Department of the Interior which were at- 
tended by Senator O'MAHONEY and our col- 
league in the House, Congressman THOMSON, 
together with attorneys and representatives 
of the two Indian tribes, as well as attorneys 
for the lessees and applicants for oil and 
gas leases on the lands in controversy and 
which the Indians to all intents own the min- 
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erals thereunder. As a result of these de- 
liberations the bill S. 3203 was revised under 
such terms and conditions as was satisfac- 
tory to the attorneys for those attending the 
hearings before the Interior Committee, The 
distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] has inserted in the Recorp that 
part of the record which explains the pro- 
visions of the bill. This bill is fair and 
equitable and will correct an inadvertent in- 
justice to the Indians of our State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3203) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to minerals on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation in Wyoming 
and for other purposes.” 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLEDGE- 
OF-FAITH CLAUSE OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1794, 5. 3919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3919) to amend section 1105 (b) of title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
implement the pledge-of-faith clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3919) 
to amend section 1105 (b) of title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to imple- 
ment the pledge-of-faith clause. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill, which was introduced by the chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, at the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce, would add to 
section 1105 (b), which provides that any 
amount required to be paid by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the event of a de- 
fault shall be paid in cash, language 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to borrow from the Treasury of the 
United States the required funds for such 
payment if at any time the moneys in the 
Federal ship mortgage insurance fund 
authorized by section 1102 of the act are 
not sufficient for this purpose. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce would be authorized 
to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 
notes or other obligations, subject to in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States of comparable 
maturities during the month preceding 
the issuance of such notes or other obli- 
gations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the report be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1759) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury would be 
authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations so issued. For 
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this purpose he would be authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may 
be issued under such act, as amended, would 
be extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations. Under the bill’s pro- 
visions the Secretary of the Treasury could 
at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sec- 
tion. All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations would be treated 
as public debt transactions of the United 
States. Funds borrowed under this section 
would be deposited in the Federal ship mort- 
gage insurance fund and redemptions of 
such notes and obligations would be made 
by the Secretary of Commerce from such 
fund. 


BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Section 1102 (d) of title XI provides that— 

“The faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of interest on and 
the unpaid balance of the principal amount 
of each mortgage and loan insured under 
this title.” 

However, much concern over the future 
effectiveness of the Federal ship mortgage 
insurance program was occasioned when, in 
1957, the federally insured mortgage on the 
steamship Carib Queen, a roll-on-roll-off type 
vessel owned by the T. M, T. Trailer Ferry, 
Inc., of Jacksonville, Fla., was defaulted. 
Because the vessel mortgage insurance pro- 
gram had been operative only a relatively 
short time, there were insufficient funds in 
hand to pay the Government’s obligation of 
approximately $4 million and a delay of 
some months ensued before Congress made 
available the funds required to satisfy the 
Government’s obligation. Such a delay in 
payment, of course, was not conducive to 
establishing confidence in securities issued 
on the basis of Government's financially un- 
implemented solemn pledge of payment. 

With plans now at the issuance point for 
offerings of federally insured preferred ship 
mortgage bonds to finance four new pas- 
senger vessels, the financial interests who 
will handle the flotations of these bonds are 
insistent that funds be available for imme- 
diate payment of any obligations resulting 
from defaults on the mortgages if the bonds 
are to be disposed of at a moderate rate of 
interest. With the present Government 
pledge of payment backed up by readily 
available funds, the investment experts 
state, these vessel mortgage bonds can be 
sold on a basis favorable alike to Govern- 
ment and shipowners. With this double 
guaranty, they say, a conservative type of 
investor can be attracted who are more in- 
terested in stability of return and assurance 
of redemption when required than in a high 
rate of return. Thus, instead of being re- 
quired to bear the commercial rate of 5 
percent or thereabouts, these bonds can be 
sold at a figure closer to the average rate 
of 3% percent now current on similar types 
of Government obligations. 

Over the 20-year period involved in the 
financing, it is pointed out, a 1-percent sav- 
ing in interest paid on the approximately $60 
million of bonds covering the 4 passenger 
vessels of Grace Line and Moore-McCormack 
Lines would make possible a total saving to 
the lines of $6 million, a saving in which 
Government probably would share through 
additional recapture of profits. With firm 
commitments for vessel replacement 
throughout the industry now likely to re- 
quire financing by the various companies to 
an Overall total of $1 billion to $1.5 billion, 
the potential savings in interest thus possible 
under the lower interest rate envisaged 
through sale of these preferred vessel bonds 
could well reach $100 million to $150 million. 
A great deal of this might be recaptured by 
the Government. 
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Not to be overlooked on the plus side is 
the great benefit to the maritime industry 
generally that would result from a wide dis- 
persion of these securities among the general 
public in all sections of the country. As in- 
vestors in American shipping, such people 
would unquestionably have a deep interest 
in the progress and well-being of the mari- 
time segment of the national economy, a 
development much to be desired. 

The bill would not add in any way to Gov- 
ernment’s liability, financial or otherwise. 
The Attorney General of the United States, 
in a formal opinion to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, dated May 20, 1958, stated on this 
point: 

“Revised Statutes 3693 provides that— 

“‘The faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent * * * of all the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept. Ss ee 

“The initial words of this provision, ‘The 
faith of the United States is solemnly pledged 
to the payment,’ are identical with the initial 
words of section 1103 (d) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate to conclude that Congress 
intended to place the obligations assumed by 
the United States under a contract of in- 
surance pursuant to title XI on a parity with 
the obligation which it assumes with re- 
spect to its interest-bearing obligations.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3919) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1105 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 1275 (b)), is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentences: “If at any time the moneys 
in the Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance 
Fund authorized by section 1102 of this 
act are not sufficient to pay any amount 
the Secretary of Commerce is required to 
pay by subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury notes 
or other obligations in such forms and de- 
nominations, bearing such maturities, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other ob- 
ligations shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States of com- 
parable maturities during the month pre- 
ceding the issuance of such notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations to be issued 
hereunder and for such purpose he is au- 
thorized to use as a public debt transac- 
tion the proceeds from the sale of any se- 
curities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under 
such act, as amended, are extended to in- 
clude any purchases of such notes and ob- 
ligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time sell any of the notes or 
other obligations acquired by him under 
this section. All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes or other obligations shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. Funds borrowed under this 
section shall be deposited in the Federal 
Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund and re- 
demptions of such notes and obligations 
shall be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce from such fund.” 
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Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana a question, 

Has Calendar No. 1794 been passed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The bill, S. 3919, 
Calendar No. 1794, has been passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With respect to 
Senate bill 3919, on June 26 the House 
passed an identical bill, H. R. 12739, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the votes whereby Senate bill 
3919 was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time and 
passed be reconsidered, and I also ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of H. R. 12739, that the Senate 
consider and pass the House bill in lieu 
of S. 3919; and that the Senate bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is discharged 
from the further consideration of House 
bill 12739. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 12739) to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to implement the 
pledge-of-faith clause, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


VESSEL ADMEASUREMENT LAWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1797, S. 3499. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3499) 
to amend the vessel admeasurement laws 
relating to water-ballast spaces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3499) 
to amend the vessel admeasurement laws 
relating to water ballast spaces, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “phrase”, to strike out “(other 
than ballast water for use for oil-well 
drilling and related purposes)” and in- 
sert “(other than ballast water for use 
for underwater drilling, mining, and re- 
lated purposes, including production)”; 
and on page 2, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “(other than ballast water 
for use for oil-well drilling and related 
purposes)” and insert “(other than bal- 
last water for use for underwater drilling, 
mining, and related purposes, including 
production)”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (i) of 
section 4153 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 77 (i)), is further 
amended by inserting after “cargo” where it 
appears in the last sentence of the fifth para- 
graph of subdivision (i) the parenthetical 
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phrase “(other than ballast water for use for 
underwater drilling, mining, and related pur- 
poses, including production)"; so that the 
last sentence will read as follows: “From the 
gross tonnage there shall be deducted any 
other space adapted only for water ballast 
certified by the collector not to be available 
for the carriage of cargo (other than ballast 
water for use for underwater drilling, min- 
ing, and related purposes, including produc- 
tion), stores, supplies, or fuel.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill as reported would amend subdivision 
(i) of section 4153 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended—title 46, United States 
Code, section 77 (i)—by inserting the 
phrase “(other than ballast water for use 
for underwater drilling, mining, and re- 
lated purposes, including production)” 
after the word “cargo” in the last sen- 
tence of the fifth paragraph thereof. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the report be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1761) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The problem which the bill is designed to 
resolve concerns principally, if not entirely, 
those vessels which serve the oll-well drill- 
ing rigs in the Gulf of Mexico, and possibly a 
small group of vessels similarly employed 
off the Pacific coast. 

As the statute now reads it would deduct 
from the gross tonnage of vessels “any other 
space adapted only for water ballast certified 
by the collector not to be available for the 
carriage of cargo, stores, supplies, or fuel.” 

The peculiar water-ballast needs of the 
vessels involved were described to the com- 
mittee by John P. Laborde, president, Tide- 
water Marine Service, Inc., of New Orleans, 
as follows: 

“The vessels are a unique type of craft 
which have been custom designed for a type 
of oil operation which was unheard of until 
fairly recently. * * * 

“Unlike conventional craft used in coast- 
wise and foreign shipping, these boats had 
to be designed for transferring their cargo 
to offshore drilling structures which means 
& cargo transfer in choppy waters at the drill 
sites. It is therefore not feasible to haul 
cargo in holds like merchant vessels. In- 
stead, these boats are designed for deck cargo 
only * * * with virtually all of their below- 
deck space (except for the engine room) 
adapted for water ballast. 

“When the deck cargo is delivered to drill- 
ing platforms and the deckload therefore 
lightened, it often is unnecessary to retain 
the full amount of water ballast which was 
acquired for the outgoing voyage. Accord- 
ingly, all or a part of this water ballast is 
discharged. However, instead of simply dis- 
charging all of it overboard, on occasions 
the ballast water, other than salt water, is 
pumped by hose into tanks on the drilling 
platforms to the extent that it can be ad- 
vantageously used by the drilling rigs for 
mixing with mud, chemicals, or cement.” 

Practically all the boats now operating in 
the gulf were constructed, he pointed out, 
to admeasure at less than 200 tons. Under 
the customs interpretation, all of them 
would admeasure above 200 tons, and thus 
would be required to comply with the re- 
quirements and treaty provisions established 
for large merchant vessels operating on the 
high seas. Among such requirements are 
those relating to inspection, the three-watch 
system and the carrying of licensed officer 
personnel. 

Their personnel generally, he stated, are 
not licensed or qualified for such compliance, 
thus some 900 to 1,000 crewmen face the 
threat of losing their jobs unless the bill is 
enacted. 
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Senator RuUssELL B. Lone, of Louisiana, 
recommended amending the bill, to conform 
the language to that of the Submerged Lands 
Act. Testifying at the committee hearing he 
stated, in part: 

“Since introducing this measure, it has 
been suggested that the language of this 
amendment should not be restricted to oil- 
well-drilling operations, but should really be 
conformed to the language of the Submerged 
Lands Act. Accordingly, I have revised the 
language and would recommend to the com- 
mittee that it consider substituting the lan- 
guage taken from the Submerged Lands Act 
for the text of the bill as originally intro- 
duced. 

“The purpose of this suggested change is, 
of course, to provide for other activities 
which may be similar to the current oil-well- 
drilling operations and thus avoiding the 
necessity in the future of having requests 
for further amendments to the admeasure- 
ment laws. 

“Of particular interest in this connection 
is the fact that a very large deposit of sul- 
fur is currently being developed for produc- 
tion in the same area where oil-well-drilling 
activity is being carried on. We do not yet 
know, of course, wnat other minerals may be 
discovered and developed in this area.” 

Enactment of S. 3499, by reducing the ton- 
nages of the vessels concerned, would relieve 
these vessels from the necessity of compli- 
ance with at least some of the Coast Guard 
requirements. Also it probably would cut 
the cost of operating the vessels, inasmuch 
as the gross and net tonnages of vessels as 
determined by Treasury Department officers 
are the basis upon which Federal, State, and 
local fees, charges, taxes, assessments, etc., 
are computed. 

The report of the Treasury Department, 
dated May 16, 1958, offers no objection to 
enactment “in view of the limited applica- 
bility of the proposal and since it will not 
apparently affect international tonnage 
standards.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill (S. 3499) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC AIR- 
PORT IN OR NEAR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1798, H. R. 12311. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12311) to amend the act of September 7, 
1950, relating to the construction of a 
public airport in or near the District of 
Columbia, to remove the limitation on 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
12311) to amend the act of September 7, 
1950, relating to the construction of a 
public airport in or near the District of 
Columbia, to remove the limitation on 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for construction. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill merely adds to the authorization to 
build the second airport at Chantilly. 
The original authorization was only for 
the Burke airport. This bill will allow 
the full amount of the authorization. 
Of course, it will be necessary for the 
item to be presented to the Appropria- 
tions Committee as the airport pro- 
gresses. We have to raise the ceiling 
amount because the original authoriza- 
tion applied only to Burke. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
oe is on the third reading of the 

The bill (H. R. 12311) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1796, H. R. 12827. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12827) to amend the provisions of title 
IO of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
12827) to amend the provisions of title 
III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate would extend 
from June 30, 1958, until June 30, 1962, 
the provisions of title III of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended. 
The provisions that would be extended 
authorize the declaration of a national 
emergency for civil-defense purposes 
and vest emergency powers in the Presi- 
dent and the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator during such an emergency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the House re- 
port be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

Section 301 of title III of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended, grants 
emergency authority during the existence of 
a state of civil-defense emergency. The 
existence of such an emergency may be pro- 
claimed by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress if either finds 
that an attack upon the United States has 
occurred or is anticipated and that the na- 
tional safety requires an invocation of such 
emergency authority. Any such emergency 
is terminable by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent or a concurrent resolution by the Con- 


gress. 
During a state of civil-defense emergency, 
the President and the Administrator may 
marshal all the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet the emergency conditions 
brought about by an enemy attack. The 
emergency powers include those of using 
Federal personnel and facilities, providing 
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emergency shelter, repairing or restoring of 
vital utilities and facilities, broad Federal 
procurement and utilization authority over 
property, reimbursement of States for assist- 
ance given to other States, streamlined au- 
thority for the temporary employment of 
additional personnel without regard to the 
civil-service laws, financial assistance for 
temporary relief of civilians injured during 
an attack, and the incurring of such obliga- 
tions on behalf of the United States as are 
required to meet the conditions created by 
the attack. 

Constitutional safeguards regarding just 
compensation for nongovernmental property 
acquired are preserved and the immunity of 
the Federal Government from suit while per- 
forming these emergency functions is re- 
served. 

During the period of any civil-defense 
emergency, the Administrator is required to 
transmit a quarterly report to the Congress 
covering all action taken pursuant to the 
emergency powers section. 

The provisions of title III under the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 as it was orig- 
inally enacted would have expired on June 
30, 1954. Public Law 383 of the 83d Con- 
gress extended this termination date until 
June 30, 1958. 

Since the possibility of an attack upon the 
United States with modern weapons of 
enormous destructive powers is at least as 
great today as when the standby emergency 
powers were originally authorized, this au- 
thority should not be allowed to expire. 

COST DATA 

Enactment of this measure would not di- 
rectly involve the expenditure of Federal 
funds. It is impossible to estimate the cost 
involved if the emergency powers were used 
during or after an attack. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this bill, I wish to pay 
tribute to a former Governor of Iowa, 
Leo A. Hoegh, who became Civil Defense 
Administrator, and who, in my judgment, 
has done an exceedingly forthright and 
competent job. He has an excellent 
“touch.” I think his excellent qualifica- 
tions and capabilities have been fully 
recognized by his appointment to the of- 
fice of Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

The bill is an emergency proposal, and 
merely extends the time for the opera- 
tion of an emergency agency. However, 
I am glad to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to one who has given freely 
of his time and effort to energize this 
program and make the country conscious 
of the requirements of civil defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 12827) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 4062 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
that concludes the call of the items on 
the calendar which were brought to the 
attention of the Senate last evening, with 
respect to which there was no objection. 

I thank the acting minority leader for 
his cooperation in clearing this much 
proposed legislation. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM IN FIELD OF 
WEATHER MODIFICATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 86) to 
provide for a research program in the 
field of weather modification to be con- 
ducted by the National Science Founda- 
tion, and for other purposes, which were 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That subsection (a) of section 3 of the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of paragraph (7), by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (8) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding after paragraph (8) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) to initiate and support a program of 
study, research, and evaiuation in the field 
of weather modification, giving particular 
attention to areas that have experienced 
floods, drought, hail, lightning, fog, torna- 
does, hurricanes, or other weather phenom- 
ena, and to report annually to the President 
and the Congress thereon.” 

Sec. 2. The National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended, is amended by 
changing the designations of sections 14, 15, 
and 16 (and all reference to such sections in 
any provision of law) to 15, 16, and 17, re- 
spectively, and by inserting after section 13 
the following section: 


“WEATHER MODIFICATION 


“Sec. 14. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of paragraph (9) of section 3 (a), the Foun- 
dation shall consult with meteorologists and 
scientists in private life and with agencies of 
Government interested in, or affected by, 
experimental research in the field of weather 
control, 

“(b) Research programs to carry out the 
purposes of such paragraph (9), whether con- 
ducted by the Foundation or by other Gov- 
ernment agencies or departments, may be 
accomplished through contracts with, or 
grants to, private or public institutions or 
agencies, including but not limited to co- 
operative programs with any State through 
such instrumentalities as may be designated 
by the governor of such State. 

“(c) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), the Foundation is authorized to accept 
as a gift, money, material, or services: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding section 11 (f), 
use of any such gift, if the donor so specifies, 
may be restricted or limited to certain proj- 
ects or areas. 

“(d) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), other agencies of the Government are 
authorized to loan to the Foundation with- 
out reimbursement, and the Foundation is 
authorized to accept and make use of, such 
property and personnel as may be deemed 
useful, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

“(e) The Director of the Foundation, or 
any employee of the Foundation designated 
by him, may for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of such paragraph (9) hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places and take such testimony as he 
shall deem advisable. The Director or any 
employee of the Foundation designated by 
him may administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the Director or 
such employee. 

“(f) (1) The Director of the Foundation 
may obtain by regulation, subpena, or other- 
wise such information in the form of testi- 
mony, books, records, or other writings, may 
require the keeping of and furnishing such 
reports and records, and may make such in- 
spections of the books, records, and other 
writings and premises or property of any 
person or persons as may be deemed neces- 
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sary or appropriate by him to carry out the 
provisions of such paragraph (9), but this 
authority shall not be exercised if adequate 
and authoritative data are available from 
any Federal agency. In case of contumacy 
by, or refusal to obey a subpena served upon, 
any person referred to in this subsection, the 
district court of the United States for any 
district in which such person is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the Director, shall have jurisdiction 
to issue an order requiring such person to 
appear and give testimony or to appear and 
produce documents, or both; and any failure 
to obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

“(2) the production of a person’s books, 
records, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than the 
place where such person usually keeps them, 
if, prior to the return date specified in the 
regulations, subpena, or other document 
issued with respect thereto, such person 
furnishes the Foundation with a true copy 
of such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence (certified by such person under oath 
to be a true and correct copy) or enters into 
a stipulation with the Director as to the in- 
formation contained in such books, records, 
or other documentary evidence. Witnesses 
shall be paid the same fees and mileage that 
are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States. 

“(3) Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by the above pro- 
visions of this subsection, or any regulation 
issued thereunder, shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $500. 

“(4) Information contained in any state- 
ment, report, record, or other document 
furnished pursuant to this subsection shall 
be available for public inspection, except (A) 
information authorized or required by statute 
to be withheld and (B) information classified 
in accordance with law to protect the na- 
tional security. The foregoing sentence shall 
not be interpreted to authorize or require 
the publication, divulging, or disclosure of 
any information described in section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, except 
that the Director may disclose information 
described in such section 1905, furnished 
pursuant to this subsection, whenever he de- 
termines that the withholding thereof would 
be contrary to the purposes of this section 
and section 3 (a) (9) of this act.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, to provide for a 
program of study, research, and evalua- 
tion in the field of weather modification.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise to move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Senate bill 86, which pro- 
vides a program of basic research in the 
field of weather modification, the pro- 
gram to be conducted by the National 
Science Foundation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendments made by the House in no 
way change the basic objectives of the 
Senate bill, but are necessary to take 
care of changes required by the passing 
of a whole year since the passage of the 
Senate bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks an explanation of 
the House amendments. There are some 
minor changes, but they are changes 
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which I know the Senate would approve, 
because of the different concept of the 
subject of weather control which has 
come about during the year since passage 
of the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 86, WEATHER CONTROL 

Mr. President, I rise to move that the 
Senate accept amendments by the House 
to the bill, S. 86, to provide for a program 
of basic research in the field of weather 
modification, to be conducted by the National 
Science Foundation. 

The amendments incorporated by the 
House in no way change the basic objectives 
of the Senate bill, but rather are directed 
to take care of changes made necessary by 
the lapse of nearly a year since the Senate 
approved the measure in August 1957. 

For example, the House has eliminated 
language from the Senate bill directing that 
the activities of the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control be transferred to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Since enactment 
of S. 86 by the Senate, the life of the Advisory 
Committee expired under authority of pre- 
vious law, as of December 31, 1957. In line 
with this change, the House accomplished 
the purposes of the Senate bill by amending 
the National Science Foundation Act, whereas 
the Senate bill provided for the same pro- 
gram of weather research by the Foundation 
under separate statute. 

Two other changes, minor in nature, were 
made by the House. One such change adds 
hurricanes to the weather phenomena the 
Foundation is authorized to study. The sec- 
ond involves a language change, in the in- 
terests of clarity, in connection with the 
release and publication of data gathered by 
the Foundation in the course of its author- 
ized study. 

I may state I have discussed my motion 
with the leaders on my own side of the aisle 
and with the minority of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and we 
are in agreement. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As the 
Senator from Washington has said, the 
amendments of the House do not change 
the basic purposes of the bill. They do 
take into consideration the fact that 
the Weather Advisory Committee has 
passed out of existence. Primarily, the 
House amendments make the provisions 
of Senate bill 86 a part of the basic Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act. The 
purposes of the bill remain the same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point some remarks which I shall 
make later in the afternoon with respect 
to the entire program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: 

Mr. President, the Senate had before 
it earlier today a motion to concur in 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 86. 

The amendments to S. 86 which were 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
do not alter the basic purposes of the 
bill as it was passed by the Senate on 
August 5, 1957. The amendments simply 
make the provisions of S. 86 a part of 
oe Science Foundation Act of 
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The bill authorizes the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to undertake an orderly 
research program in weather modifica- 
tion. In conducting its studies, the 
Foundation would consult with meteor- 
ologists and scientists in private life and 
with agencies of Government interested 
in or affected by experimental research 
in weather control. The Foundation is 
authorized to accomplish its purposes 
through contracts with private or public 
institutions, including cooperative pro- 
grams with the States. The Foundation 
may accept as a gift, money, material, 
or services, and other agencies of the 
Government are authorized to ioan 
property and personnel to the Founda- 
tion as may be deemed useful. 

A new section of the bill, as it was 
amended by the House, authorizes the 
National Science Foundation to require 
by subpena information necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

The House also deleted a section of 
the bill which would abolish the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control 
and transfer its functions, duties, and 
records to the National Science Founda- 
tion. That section was no longer needed. 
S. 86 passed the Senate in August 1957, 
and since that time, the Advisory Com- 
a i on Weather Control has ceased to 
exist. 

Mr. President, for a comparatively new 
field, weather modification has quite an 
extensive legislative background. The 
Congress first acted favorably on 
weather modification legislation in 1953 
when it passed the bill which created the 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol. That legislation—S. 285—Public 
Law 256—was the outgrowth of bills by 
the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. An- 
derson; the Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
Cordon; the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. 
Butler; the Senator from Washington, 
Mr. Magnuson; the Senator from Flor- 
ida, Mr. Smathers; the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Lehman; the Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Watkins; the Senator from 
Montana, Mr. Ecton; the Senator from 
North Dakota, Mr. Young; the Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. Capper; the Senator 
from Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney; and 
myself over a period of 3 or 4 years. 
Three Senate committees held joint 
hearings on the bills introduced at that 
time, and I was asked to work out a 
residual bill, which was S. 285. 

Under that bill, the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Control was directed to 
study and evaluate public and private 
experiments in weather modification. 
The committee was comprised of the 
Secretaries, or their designees, of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, De- 
fense, Interior, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, or his des- 
ignee. 

It also included five private members 
appointed by the President from the fields 
of science, agriculture, and business. 
They were: Capt. Howard T. Orville, 
United States Navy (retired), Baltimore, 
Md., the chairman; A. M. Eberle, dean of 
agriculture, South Dakota State College, 
vice chairman; Lewis W. Douglas, South- 
ern Arizona Bank and Trust Co., Tucson, 
Ariz.; Joseph W. George, Brigadier Gen- 
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eral, United States Air Force Reserve, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Kenneth C. Spengler, 
executive secretary of the American 
Meteorological Society, Boston, Mass. 
The chairman and vice chairman were 
appointed by the President. It will be 
seen that the committee was comprised 
of outstanding men in their fields who 
gave their time and efforts to this work 
without pay. 

The first executive secretary to the 
committee was Charles Gardner who was 
previously a member of my staff. Later 
Jack Oppenheimer was appointed to serve 
as executive secretary when Mr. Gardner 
resigned, Each of them made a real con- 
tribution to the successful functioning of 
the committee. 

The advisory committee was not au- 
thorized to conduct basic research in 
weather modification, but was directed to 
make a complete study and evaluation of 
the experiments being made by public 
and private groups for the purpose of 
determining the extent to which the 
United States should experiment with, 
engage in, or regulate weather modifi- 
cation activities. 

Mr. President, the original approach 
to this matter, I think, came from var- 
ious points of view. The original bill 
which I had introduced proposed a re- 
search program through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] proposed a 
program of research which would have 
centered in the Department of Interior, 
as did the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. In the composite bill 
which we worked out it was decided it 
would be best initially to let the differ- 
ent public and private groups carry on 
their research and experimentation and 
report to the advisory committee, which 
should bring together the data it col- 
lected and then report to the President 
and the Congress. The advisory com- 
mittee did so, and put out an interim 
report as well as a final report at the 
end of 1957. With that the life of the 
advisory committee expired. The com- 
mittee made its final report to the Pres- 
ident earlier this year. 

For the record, I want to say that the 
committee and the staff did a remark- 
able job. Its report is the most valuable 
single document in the field. 

Volume 2 of the advisory committee 
report has a bibliography on weather 
research and control which is probably 
the most comprehensive thing of its 
kind ever undertaken. The bibliography 
itself is an important contribution. 

The conclusions of the committee are 
also of outstanding interest. The report 
states that in the mountainous areas in 
western United States the seeding of 
winter-type storm clouds produced an 
average increase in precipitation of 10 
to 15 percent with heavy odds that this 
increase was not the result of natural 
variations in the amount of rainfall. 

In nonmountainous areas, the results 
were not as dramatic but the committee 
report points out that this does not 
mean that precipitation may not have 
been produced. The variability of rain- 
fall patterns in the nonmountainous 
areas made it difficult to evaluate the 
changes that may have occurred. 


I should like to read one short section 
from the committee report dealing with 
its recommendations: 

The committee recommends that a re- 
search program include work along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(1) The effects of solar disturbances on 
weather. 

(2) The factors which control our global 
atm c circulation, 

(3) The factors which govern the genesis 
and movement of large-scale storms. 

(4) The dynamics of cloud motions. 

(5) The processes of rain and snow for- 
mation, and the relative importance of the 
physical phenomena which govern these 


(6) The electrification process in clouds, 
and the role electricity plays in meterologi- 
cal phenomena. 

(7) The natural sources of condensation 
and ice-forming nuclei, and their role. 

(8) The methods, materials, and equip- 
ment employed in weather modification. 

‘The above recommendations, all of which 
demand basic and fundamental investiga- 
tions and research, emphasize the meager- 
ness of our present knowledge. These rec- 
ommendations also reflect the complexity of 
the problems that must be investigated to 
provide the basic scientific knowledge that 
is essential to a technology of weather con- 
trol. 

‘Therefore, the committee recommends the 
enactment of S. 86, 85th Congress, which di- 
rects the National Science Foundation to 
initiate, coordinate, and support such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, it was a source of real 
satisfaction to me that after the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had listened to the evidence 
presented in its hearings on this bill, 
every member of the committee who was 
present asked to be listed as a cospon- 
sor of the bill as it was amended and 
presented to the Senate, and the bill 
came to the floor with 16 cosponsoring 
names on it, and the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Today there is a growing interest in 
weather modification in this country. 
Until enactment in 1953 of the Federal 
law which established the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, only a 
few States had passed laws in the field 
of weather modification. By the end 

‘of 1956, 13 States, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming had provided for regula- 
tion of weather modification activities 
in some degree. My own State of South 
Dakota explicitly claims sovereign 
rights to the moisture in the clouds and 
atmosphere within our State boundaries. 
There may be some question as to how 
this right might be enforced, but the 
indication is that our people are alert 
to the situation. 

The United States Forest Service is 
carrying on a research program known 
as Project Skyfire to try to develop more 
effective means of lightning-fire sup- 
pression, including the possibility of pre- 
venting lightning fires and reducing fire 
danger through cloud seeding. Light- 
ning is the greatest single cause of for- 
est fires in Western United States. 

Mr. President, water is America’s No. 1 
problem. Our water use has more than 
doubled since the turn of the century. 
In addition, our population has doubled. 
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Annually we spend millions of dollars 
trying to discover new water sources 
and to better utilize those we already 
have, while in the sky there is a reser- 
voir of uncounted billions of gallons of 
sweet, fresh, clear water. The program 
authorized in this bill is designed to pro- 
vide the necessary experimentation pro- 
gram so that this generation, and those 
following, might eventually tap that 
source of supply. 

We annually spend millions of dollars 
for drought relief in this country. We 
spend millions more for flood relief, and 
beyond that there are untold millions 
lost in flood and drought damage. 

If clouds can be modified so that rain 
can be produced in time of drought, or 
clouds dissipated to prevent disastrous 
floods, the investment of a comparatively 
small amount of money is a wise invest- 
ment. Particularly, the benefits of more 
accurate and longer range forecasting 
offer tremendous returns for efforts ex- 
pended, even though we did not have 
the possibility of modifying the weather 
in any particular. 

There may be a multitude of variables 
that create weather—it is not a thing of 
chance. Most of the weather phenom- 
ena seem to be conditioned by what 
happens at high altitudes where there 
are striking variations in temperature 
and winds with resulting currents and 
countercurrents. What man is seek- 
ing to do is to find the “recipe” which 
produces weather of different character. 
We look to the National Science Founda- 
tion with confidence to find the answers 
to our questions. Mr. President, weather 
is not an accident. It conditions all of 
life. Let us learn what we can about it. 

In concluding my remarks, I again 
wish to acknowledge the encouragement 
and valuable help given by many Sena- 
tors in enactment of this legislation. 
The distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], and 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] not only gave the bill right-of-way 
on the calendar, but endorsed its passage 
on various occasions, 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker], 
were most helpful in their interest to 
see that the matter had prompt action 
within that committee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee to 
which the bill was assigned, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste], the ranking minority member, 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and their associates 
conducted full and complete hearings 
that were most helpful in bringing out 
the merits of the measure. 

The hearings attracted nationwide 
interest from scientists and such Fed- 
eral interests as Agriculture, Interior, De- 
fense, and Commerce that have a stake 
in improved methods of forecasting 
weather and its possible modification. 

Many other distinguished Senators 
have taken an active interest in the 
progress of the legislation, notably the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], and many 
others. 

Our efforts have also received excel- 
lent cooperation from many Members 
of the House of Representatives, among 
whom I should at least mention the 
Honorable Oren Harris, chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the Honorable GEORGE 
M. Ruopes, who conducted the hearings 
in the subcommittee, my own colleague, 
the Honorable E. Y. Berry, who intro- 
duced a companion bill in the House, as 
did Representative Hutt, of Missouri, 
ENGLE, of California, BARING, of Nevada, 
and Drxon, of Utah. 

To each of those whom I have named 
and to many others in both the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate who 
have manifested their interest at one 
time or another, I express my deep ap- 
preciation, along with the confident 
hope that our efforts in this field will 
bring benefits and blessings to the peo- 
ple of the world which can only be dimly 
imagined at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments to Senate bill 86. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 12948, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12948) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as thus amended, be considered 
as original text for purposes of amend- 
ment; and that points of order shall not 
be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$20,000,000” and insert 
“$21,500,000”; on page 3, at the begin- 
ning of line 1, to strike out “$8,600,000” 
and insert “$5,500,000”, and in line 5, 
after the word “the”, where it occurs the 
second time, to strike out “following 
funds: highway fund, $5,500,000, and 
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water fund, $3,100,000” and insert “high- 
way fund.” 

On page 4, line 7, after the word “in- 
vestigations”, to strike out “$382,000” 
and insert “$435,000.” 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 22, 
to strike out “$4,700,000” and insert “$4,- 
725,000.” 

On page 6, line 1, after the name 
“Columbia”, to strike out “$650,000” and 
insert “$660,060.” 

At the beginning of line 5, to strike 
out “$39,758,000” and insert “$39,965,- 
900.” 

On page 11, line 2, after the word “Re- 
habilitation”’, to strike out “$215,000” 
and insert “$224,800.” 

On page 13, line 12 after the word 
“Health”, to strike out “$30,505,000” and 
insert “$30,877,954”, and in line 15, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$3” and 
insert “$3.50.” 

On page 15,, line 25, after the word 
“committed”, to strike out “$15,000,000” 
and insert “$15,140,000.” 

On page 18, line 3, after the word 
“license”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$2,022,000.” 

On page 18, line 7, after the word 
“services”, to insert “expenses of attend- 
ance of one person, without loss of pay 
or time, at specialized traffic engineer- 
ing classes, including tuition and en- 
trance fees;’’; in line 13, after the word 
“vehicles”, to strike out “$7,484,000” and 
insert “$7,907,000”; in line 14, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$4,670,623” 
and insert “$5,093,623”; and in line 18, 
after the word “appropriation”, to insert 
a colon and “Provided further, That the 
Commissioners are authorized and em- 
powered to pay the purchase price and 
the cost of installation of new parking 
meters or devices from fees collected 
from such new meters or devices, which 
fees are hereby appropriated for such 
purposes.” 

At the top of page 19, to strike out “De- 
partment of Vehicles and Traffic” and in 
lieu thereof, to insert “Department of 
Motor Vehicles’; at the beginning of 
line 3, to strike out “Department of Ve- 
hicles and Traffic” and insert “Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles”; in line 4, after 
the word “including”, to strike out “ex- 
penses of attendance of one person, with- 
out loss of pay or time, at specialized 
traffic engineering classes, including tui- 
tion and entrance fees;”; in line 12, 
after the word “years”, to strike out 
“$1,465,000” and insert “$1,042,000”; and 
in the same line, after the word “Pro- 
vided”, to strike out “That no part of this 
or any other appropriation contained 
in this act shall be expended for build- 
ing, installing, and maintaining street- 
car loading platforms and lights of any 
description to distinguish same, except 
that a permanent type of platform may 
be constructed from appropriations 
contained in this act for street improve- 
ments when plans and locations thereof 
are approved by the Public Utilities 
Commission and the Director of Vehicles 
and Traffic and the street railway com- 
pany shall after construction maintain, 
mark, and light the same at its expense: 
Provided further, That the Commission- 
ers are authorized and empowered to pay 
the purchase price and the cost of in- 
stallation of new parking meters or de- 
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vices from fees collected from such new 
meters or devices, which fees are hereby 
appropriated for such purposes: Provided 
further.” 

On page 27, line 2, after the words 
“Women’s Reformatory”, to insert “ware- 
house for public schools and Department 
of Buildings and Grounds (including 
shop facilities and record center)”; in 
line 5, after the words “District of Co- 
lumbia Village”, to insert “and motor 
vehicle safety inspection station (addi- 
tional amount)”; at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “$15,704,000” and 
insert “$17,799,000”; in the same line, 
after the word “which”, to strike out 
“$7,350,000” and insert “$7,850,000”; in 
line 19, after the numerals “1959”, to 
insert “and $81,000 shall be payable from 
the highway fund”, and in line 20, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “$836,250” 
and insert “$862,000.” 

On page 33, line 2, after the word “ad- 
justment’”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in 
this act shall be expended for building, 
installing, and maintaining streetcar 
loading platforms and lights of any de- 
scription employed to distinguish same, 
except that a permanent type of plat- 
form may be constructed from appro- 
priations contained in this act for street 
improvements when plans and locations 
thereof are approved by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission and the Department of 
Highways and the street-railway com- 
pany shall after construction maintain, 
mark, and light the same at its expense.” 

On page 36, line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert “$40,000.” 

On page 38, line 7, after the numerals 
“1945”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That leases for rentals shall be on terms 
and periods not in excess of 5 years.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have sent to the desk 
an amendment to the bill which would 
increase the Federal payment called for 
by the bill from $21,500,000 to the total 
amount of $32 million, which has been 
authorized by previous legislation of 
Congress. I shall not call that amend- 
ment up for a vote. I realize that it is 
subject to a point of order, because of 
the fact that there was no budget re- 
quest which would enable it to be car- 
ried into effect. 

If I may have the indulgence of my 
friend from Rhode Island, I should like 
to make a few brief observations and ask 
him a question or two before the bill is 
passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me, from 
my 2 years of service on the District of 
Columbia Committee, that the Congress 
has been derelict in its duty toward the 
District, in that it has failed to supply 
for the District budget, for many a long 
year, sums adequate to enable the Na- 
tion’s Capital to be administered as a 
municipality on the basis on which it 
should be administered if we are to give 
the residents of the District a decent 
standard of municipal service. 

I believe it is extremely important 
that the District of Columbia should 
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set a high standard for the other cities 
of the Nation, and, indeed, for the other 
cities of the world, because this is the 
Capital of the richest country in the 
world. For us to be niggardly with re- 
spect to the type of services which the 
Capital City, a modern municipality, 
should furnish its inhabitants is to set 
a bad example all over the world. 

I am particularly concerned because, 
to my way of thinking, the salary level 
for teachers in the District of Columbia 
is not only a disgrace, but it has failed 
to enable the Board of Education to 
recruit properly trained teachers for the 
District. It has resulted in an inade- 
quate standard of education, from 
kindergarten to college. That situation 
is being held up throughout the country, 
and perhaps throughout the world, as 
an indication that the United States of 
America, as represented by its Congress, 
does not care enough about the educa- 
tion of its children to provide a first 
class system of training, upbringing, and 
education. 

I think that reflects all over the world 
against the United States. It certainly 
reflects against our ability to stand up 
to the Russians in the cold war in which 
we are engaged, in a field in which edu- 
cation makes so very much difference in 
the final result, as to who will win the 
cold war. 

I am particularly concerned also. be- 
cause, in my judgment—and I note the 
presence in the Chamber of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]—the level of services in 
health and welfare areas in the District 
of Columbia is entirely inadequate, when 
we consider the well-established need 
within 3 blocks of the Capitol, and the 
level of services in other municipalities. 

With that preliminary comment, I 
should like to ask my good friend from 
Rhode Island why it was that the full 
authorized Federal payment of $32 mil- 
lion was not accepted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee as the proper sum to 
be awarded to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. At the outset let me 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania that the very eloquent ap- 
peal he has made to make the city of 
Washington the showplace of the Na- 
tion, and, indeed, the showplace of the 
world, does not fall upon unsympathetic 
ears so far as the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island is concerned. 

It was my happy privilege when I came 
here 8 years ago to be assigned to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
There, of course, I recognized the prob- 
lems of the schools, teachers, firemen, 
and policemen of the District of Colum- 
bia as I had come to know such problems 
in my own State of Rhode Island. There 
I strove with all the energy and indus- 
try I possessed to do whatever I could 
to solve such problems. Within recent 
years it has been my happy privilege to 
function as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the District 
of Columbia. There again I had an op- 
portunity to reiterate my previous posi- 
tion of a kindly attitude toward the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and a more generous 
contribution or payment on the part of 
the United States Government to the 
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District of Columbia to compensate for 
the vast properties the Federal Govern- 
ment uses and occupies and owns and 
withdraws from the taxable area of the 
District of Columbia. 

So far as the appeal of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is concerned, let me 
say this: The budget, of course, has to 
do with the fiscal year 1958-59. The 
original budget request for the Federal 
contribution was $23 million, the full 
authorization as of that time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point I should 
like to ask if I am not correct in saying 
that this budget is for fiscal 1959? 

Mr. PASTORE. 1959, this year; from 
the beginning of July, July 1, 1958, to 
the end of June, June 30, 1959. It is 
the 1958-59 fiscal budget. The $32 mil- 
lion the Senator speaks of will have to be 
handled either by way of a supplemental 
appropriation or by way of the 1960 
fiscal budget. The fact is that the origi- 
nal authorization was $23 million. 
Then, through the effect of law, the 
Budget Bureau saw fit to impose $2 mil- 
lion additionally on the $8 million which 
had originally been authorized but not 
yet appropriated. For that reason, the 
Commissioners requested $25 million. 
Of the $25 million, the House allowed 
$20 million. The Commissioners asked 
for a restoration of $142 million of the 
$5 million which had not been allowed 
by the House. The Senate committee 
allowed the entire $21,500,000 the Com- 
missioners requested. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Then it is a fact that 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia not only did not request the 
Senator's subcommittee to give them the 
full $32 million payment, but asked for 
only $21,500,000, which the committee 
on appropriations allowed to them? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. The committee al- 
lowed that sum within the budget re- 
quest, yes. However, the Commissioners 
made abundantly clear to us that they 
have not abandoned their desire to have 
a Federal contribution of $32 million. It 
would be unjust to leave the impression 
on the floor of the Senate that they had 
done so. They made it abundantly clear 
that because of the 10 percent pay raise 
which was granted, and which is appli- 
cable by parallel law to the District of 
Colum bia—— 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is refer- 
ring to the pay raise for classified em- 
ployees, I assume. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. The pay raise 
for policemen and firemen and school- 
teachers and all the other employees of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK. It was not a straight 10 
percent increase. It is my understand- 
ing that it varied within the various cate- 
gories, 

Mr. PASTORE. Thatiscorrect. Iam 
not debating the extent of the raise. 
Iam merely referring to the effect of the 
raise. The effect of the raise is such that 
the District of Columbia will have to pay 
$5,700,000 in back pay. I believe that is 
the correct figure. For the new fiscal 
year I believe the figure will be $12,800,- 
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000. That is a substantial amount of 
money. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia said: “We are not ask- 
ing for the $32 million; nor are we asking 
even for the $25 million. We are only 
asking for $21,500,000. But we are com- 
ing back to ask Congress to appropriate 
the full $32 million to assist us not only 
in paying the back pay but also to pay 
the increases in salaries for the next 
fiscal year.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to con- 
clude first. 

The point I am making is this: There 
has been no abandonment on the part 
of the Commissioners insofar as the Fed- 
eral payment is concerned. Realizing 
how the Senator from Pennsylvania feels, 
I hope he will withhold his fire and join 
with me when the request comes from 
the Commissioners, and help put on a 
real strong fight to have the Government 
of the United States make a fair and 
equitable and just payment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the many services it 
receives. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
from Rhode Island for his very lucid ex- 
planation. I can assure him that come 
next January it will be my pleasure to 
stand side by side with him in the fight 
to get justice for the District of Colum- 
bia and to see to it that the Federal 
Government keeps its word, and puts 
enough money into the till, so that the 
Nation's Capital can be adequately served 
and its inhabitants receive the kind of 
municipal government they deserve, and 
so that all of us can be proud of the 
Capital City as a model for our country 
and for the world. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to make 
another point, and that is with regard 
to the complaint or lamentation to the 
effect that the taxes in the District of 
Columbia are not as high, commensu- 
rately, as taxes in comparable cities 
throughout the country. In the District 
of Columbia there is in effect every 
known form of taxation. There is not 
only a real estate tax—which possibly is 
not as high in assessed values and pos- 
sibly even not in respect of the rate, in 
comparison with other localities—but 
there is in effect also a sales tax and an 
income tax. Therefore the real estate 
tax is only one of the three sources from 
which the city’s revenues are derived. I 
would say that any tax which is invented, 
or devised, is sooner or later imposed in 
the District of Columbia. By and large, 
in comparison with any comparable city, 
the citizen of Washington, D. C., is pay- 
ing a fair share of the taxes. The idea 
that the Federal Government is being 
overgenerous and that the local taxpayer 
is not doing his share, is erroneous. It 
creates the wrong impression. It is 
being voiced by persons—and I say this 
with all due deference—who are not well 
acquainted with the intimate fiscal af- 
fairs of this community. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with his last remarks. 
Everything the Senator has said is quite 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I should first like to 
explain the bill. However, I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator pre- 
fer to explain the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; I believe I should 
do that first. 

Mr. President, I desire to make a few 
brief comments on the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Bill for 1959, 
which bill carries the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The bill as reported is $2,935,714 
over the House bill; $7,760,334 above the 
total appropriations for 1958; and $8,- 
941,686 under the total budget estimates 
submitted for 1959. 

The increase of $2,935,714 provides for 
operating expenses the additional sum 
of $840,714 and for capital outlay, $2,- 
095,000. One item of the capital outlay 
increase involves a combination build- 
ing to provide for a public school ware- 
house, shop facilities for the Depart- 
ment of Building and Grounds, and a 
record center at a cost of $1,886,000. 
The committee also included an item 
of $50,000 requested for the repair of 
paddocks at the zoo, in order to afford 
better protection not only to the ani- 
mals and the employees, but also to the 
visiting public. 

There were but three major increases 
in the operating expense category; 
namely, $207,900 for the public schools 
system, $140,000 for the Department of 
Public Welfare, and $372,954 for the 
Department of Public Health. These 
increases were considered by the com- 
mittee to be urgently needed by the re- 
spective departments in the ensuing fis- 
cal year and were based solely on a high 
priority basis. For example, included in 
the public school increase of $207,900 
were funds for 28 additional teaching 
positions of the 48 requested in elemen- 
tary schools where the pupil-teacher 
ratio was excessive. With these addi- 
tional teachers, the ratio will approxi- 
mate 32 to 1 in impacted-area elemen- 
tary schools. Part-time classes will be 
reduced to 133 during the next school 
year, so Officials advised the committee, 
through the use of nonclassroom space, 
such as auditoriums, and additional 
classrooms made available under the 
construction program, 

The committee learned that urgent 
equipment replacement items were need- 
ed at the D. C. General Hospital, as well 
as additional positions, for improvement 
of services in the fields of administration, 
nursing, and housekeeping services, and 
accordingly allowed about $225,000 of the 
Commissioners’ request for these pur- 
poses. 

The bill does not appropriate any 
funds for approved or pending pay in- 
creases to District of Columbia employ- 
ees, the cost of which is estimated at 
$18.7 million for the fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. It concerns only the regular esti- 
mated annual obligations as submitted 
in the President’s budget in January and 
supplemental estimates forwarded to 
date. 

After providing for the additional 
sums recommended over the House bill, 
the committee determined there would 
be a surplus on June 30, 1959, of approx- 
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imately $5,441,447 in the five funds. The 
general fund, which bears most of the 
expenditures of the District of Columbia 
government, will have an estimated sur- 
plus of $1,388,053. It is this fund into 
which the committee recommended a 
Federal payment of $21,500,000, or $1,- 
500,000 over the House allowance. The 
committee felt the small increased Fed- 
eral payment was essential and well jus- 
tified in consideration of the ever-in- 
creasing obligations of the local govern- 
ment, many of which are uncontrollable 
and imperative to meet expanded activ- 
ities in the schools and the health and 
welfare departments. 

As Senators well know, the taxable 
property in the District of Coiumbia is 
limited. For the fiscal year 1958 approx- 
imately 53 percent of the land area is 
exempt, and of this percentage, 43 per- 
cent represents United States property. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Rhode Island 
in yielding to me. 

Mr. President, it has been my priv- 
ilege to serve for some years on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I serve now under the able leadership 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the chairman of the committee. The 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], also is a 
member of the committee. The newest 
member, and a great addition to the 
committee, is the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROxMIRE], about whose posi- 
tion on the teachers’ salary proposal I 
shall have something to say in a mo- 
ment. 

Before I turn to some observations on 
certain items in the bill, I express to 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
my appreciation for the careful work 
which he and his committee have done 
on the 1959 appropriation bill. The 
committee report gives evidence of the 
thoughtfulness and thoroughness with 
which he and his colleagues reviewed 
the bill as passed by the House. In this 
connection, also, I think that he would 
agree with me that the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in passing the bill, were 
most discriminating in their review of 
the budget requests. 

I am glad to hear the Senator’s ex- 
planation of the bill and his strong in- 
dication that, come January, we will all 
be standing shoulder to shoulder in an 
endeavor to obtain for the District of 
Columbia the authorized amount of $32 
million. 

In am not critical of the Commis- 
Sioners. I only express regret that, in 
the case which they made this year, 
they did not ask for a larger sum, be- 
cause, in my judgment, for some of the 
very needed services of the District, they 
should have asked for more. I shall 
have a brief comment to make on that 
subject in a moment. 

I think, however, it is important to 
point out the position of the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore]. As he has 
made clear in his explanation, the com- 
mittee wished to have the accurate fig- 
ures of cost resulting from the recent pay 
increases before the committee com- 
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vei itself to the full payment at this 
e. 

For fiscal 1959, pay increases for 
teachers, police, and firemen will, in all 
probability, have to be made; and since 
the testimony is that even the most mod- 
est of the increase proposals will make 
necessary the full Federal payment, or 
very close to the full Federal payment, 
if not the entire amount, it would seem 
to me that all of us should appreciate 
the fact that when we vote on the bill 
today, we shall be voting only for a major 
installment, not the total amount. We 
should realize that, come January, we 
shall have the obligation of making cer- 
tain that we meet the pending increases. 

I hope in addition that we will provide 
increases for some of the needed services 
e way of a supplemental appropriation 
bill. 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Welfare of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I appreciate the 
$2,004,000 increase in public welfare 
funds. I say most respectfully that, in 
my opinion, the District Commissioners 
could have made a much stronger case 
for a larger amount. We have a long 
way to go in the District of Columbia to 
fulfill what I consider to be our legisla- 
tive obligations concerning the so-called 
public welfare services in the District. 

Now I shall speak about teachers and 
teachers’ salaries, in line with the excel- 
lent work which is being done in our 
committee by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. Let us keep in mind 
that 1 out of 4 teachers in the District of 
Columbia is a so-called temporary teach- 
er. What does that term mean? It 
simply means that 1 out of 4 teachers in 
the District of Columbia does not have 
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the qualifications which are considered 
the minimum qualifications necessary 
for certification. That is a very serious 
comment. I cast no reflection on the 
temporary teachers. We are simply 
plain lucky that we have temporary 
teachers. We are very fortunate, indeed. 

The principal reason why we have 
temporary teachers is that we do not pay 
salaries to teachers in the District of 
Columbia which are adequate enough to 
enable the school system to get certifi- 
cated teachers; teachers who have at 
least the minimum educational stand- 
ards; the type of classroom teachers our 
boys and girls should have. 

If there is one place, let me make per- 
fectly clear, where the senior Senator 
from Oregon will never cast an economy 
vote, it is in the category of teachers’ sal- 
aries. We cannot afford to economize 
on teachers if we want to keep freedom 
strong in America, 

Thus I take this occasion, with the in- 
dulgence of my friend from Rhode Is- 
land, to commend the Senator from 
Wisconsin {Mr. Proxmire], who has 
been leading the great fight in the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for 
higher salaries for the teachers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two tables which appear in the 
hearings on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. The tables show the 
estimated situation with respect to the 
indicated cost of pay raises for all Dis- 
trict of Columbia government employees. 
They deal also with the problem of pay 
for teachers. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{Dollars in thousands] 


Estimated cost anama retire 
Estimated ment cost) 
Type average 
percentage 
increase | Fiseal year|}Retroactive) Total 
1959 Jan. 1, 1958 
OI rE ees ee en ers tat 10.0 $4, 639 $2, 141 $6, 780 
Teachers: 
Commissioners’ proposal, 8. 3957_...---.---------------------- 13.7 8, 700 2,190 5,890 
Board of Education proposal.._....--.-.-----.----..-.---.---- 32.0 600 5, 330 14, 330 
UAC SORES Bere E 2 eee ake s - 63.0 16, 800 9, 900 700 
Commissioners’ proposal for policemen and firemen.-...........-.. 13.2 3, 150 1,454 4, 604 
BL no: ees ane a ee 6.4 1,371 ® 1,371 
Total, using Commissioners’ proposal for schoolteacher in- 
a |B BGT oo as ENEE E E Aa AAA E AE 12, 860 5, 785 18, 645 
Total, using Board of Education proposal for schoolteacher 
ee araona A EGR Ree aE DY SGA RC [aR 18, 160 8, 27, 085 
Total, using S. 3734 proposal for schoolteacher increases...... NSPE. 25, 960 13, 495 , 455 


1 Retroactive portion of this increase (Apr. $, 1958) provided for through supplemental request now pending. 


[In thousands} 


Fund distribution 
High- Sanitary | Motor 
General way Water | sewage | vehicle 
works | parking 


ORNS o ANELEE EDS a ANA PANN E EER SONi SR E RTA A E 
Teachers: 
Commissioners’ proposal, S. 3957....------.- 
Bored of Education proposal__............-- 
Commissioners’ proposal for policemen and firemen... 
Wage Board 


Total, using Commissioners’ proposal for schoolteacher 
inereases, 


mola e M E AERAR A h 17, 378 761 339 155 12 
tal, usin of Education posal for school- 

aca Tite OE ss VEST: is ear 25, 818 761 339 155 12 
moral using S, 3734 proposal for schoolteacher increases_| 38, 761 339 155 12 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
bill which the Senator from Rhode Island 
is managing in the Senate today, I am 
happy to see that the committee has in- 
creased by $2,719,850 the public-school 
budget over the previous years’ appro- 
priation. I hope that, come January, 
when we deal with pay-increase prob- 
lems, there will be the support which we 
need in the Senate, and also in the House, 
to pass the necessary supplemental 
budget. 

I hope also that the specific items of 
increase in this year’s budget, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has set forth 
in the report, will be accepted by both 
Houses. I hope the Congress will not be 
parsimonious with respect to this matter, 
but that the amounts approved by the 
Senate will be granted. 

I again stress particularly the sorry 
need of the schools. One of the tables 
I have just placed in the Recorp shows 
the percentages of pay increases for 
teachers. The Commissioners’ propos- 
al—mark this—was an increase of 13.7 
percent. For teachers’ salaries, the pro- 
posal of the Board of Education was 32 
percent. The teachers’ request was 63 
percent. The proposal of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], which 
our committee already has adopted by a 
majority vote, would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 21 percent. It would result in 
an additional cost, for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959, of 
$9,824,486. I think this is the day to pin- 
point attention on that need, as we come 
to vote on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3817) to provide a program for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12948) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, as I was 
saying, today is the day to pinpoint at- 
tention to the unfinished job which the 
report the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PasTorE] has submitted on the 
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pending bill makes plain to the Senate, 
because today we are working on only 
an installment. I wish to stress that 
point. Come January, the least we can 
do for the teachers in the schools in the 
District of Columbia is to see to it that 
we vote for a supplemental appropriation 
which will provide at least the $9,823,486 
for which the Proxmire bill calls, as an 
increase in the salaries of the teachers. 

I could develop the subject further; 
but I believe that what I have said is 
sufficient, except to ask this question: 
How can we, as legislators, fail to vote 
the funds which are needed for the 
schools of the District of Columbia? It 
is an area which has no home rule, an 
area in which we—hbecause of the failure 
of Congress over the decades to act—have 
denied to the citizens the right to vote, 
the right to make known their wishes 
with respect to the salaries of teachers, 
the cost of public welfare, and all the 
many other projects which go along with 
the operations of a municipality. 

Mr. President, today there would be 
quite a different debate in the Senate, in 
my judgment, if there were home rule 
in the District of Columbia. In that 
event there would be quite a different 
debate each year when this question 
comes before the Senate, or if a delegate 
from the District of Columbia were sit- 
ting in the House of Representatives. 

But because the Congress has not giv- 
en the people of the District of Columbia 
the political power to which they are en- 
titled, we have all the greater moral ob- 
ligation to see to it that we do justice 
to them. 

So, Mr. President, in closing my re- 
marks I wish to thank my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Pastore], for the assurance he has 
given us this afternoon. 

I also wish to commend my colleague 
on the District of Columbia Committee, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], for the battle cry he has raised 
here today in behalf of the people of the 
District of Columbia. I want him to 
know that I am a recruit in his ranks; 
and, come January, I hope that he and 
I and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] and all the other members of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, including its very able chairman, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
will get behind the standard which has 
been raised by the Senator from Rhode 
Island for a supplemental appropriation 
bill which will provide at least the paltry 
$32 million which I believe the District of 
Columbia should receive by way of funds 
from the Congress, so the people of the 
District can put that money to work for 
human betterment and to assure a better 
and greater Capital of the Nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair.) Does the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
serving under the able leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], I have observed that out 
of his abundant experience as Governor 
of his State he has brought great skill 
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and ability to the job of chairman of the 
District of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
committee. I pay tribute to him. All of 
us know that the work is a labor of love, 
and that it does not pay off in votes back 
home. But Washington is the Nation’s 
Capital; and, so long as the present sys- 
tem continues, this job must be done. 

There was a time when the District of 
Columbia had the status of a Territory, 
with a Governor, a delegate in the House 
of Representatives, and an elected As- 
sembly. I think that dates back to 1846. 
But since then, since the commission 
form of government has been established 
in the District of Columbia, obviously 
this job must be done by the District of 
Columbia Committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has 
done this job ungrudgingly. I may say 
as much for the staff of the subcommit- 
tee, Mrs. Mizen and Mr. Harold Merrick, 
whom I have known for so long a time. 

I must say that I have been a little 
bit of a laggard in this field, this year. 
The trouble is that I have been faced 
with so much work in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and so much work of other kinds 
that I could not lend the helping hand 
I had hoped to lend to the District of 
Columbia Appropriations Subcommittee. 

So, Mr. President, I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
for the fine job he has done. 

I believe that, in the main, the bill is 
a well-balanced one. 

With respect to taxes in the District 
of Columbia, let me say that that subject 
is an age-old one. It came up 25 years 
ago, when I began to serve on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee in the House 
of Representatives; and we have heard 
the echoes of tax problems and chal- 
lenges from that day to this. As chair- 
man of that Legislative Committee in the 
House of Representatives, I even insti- 
tuted some surveys and studies, as a re- 
sult of which I found, over a period of 
time, that, considering the tax situation 
in 30 American cities comparable in size 
to the District of Columbia, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the tax load is about 
average—higher than some, and lower 
than others. So it is never possible to 
sustain the charge that the people of the 
District of Columbia escape scot-free 
from taxation. As all of us know, in the 
District of Columbia there is an income 
tax, there is a sales tax, and there is a 
real-estate tax; and when all the taxes 
paid by the people of the District of 
Columbia are combined, they amount to 
about the same total tax burden as that 
which is imposed on the people of other 
municipalities in the United States. 

So I commend my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] for the able way in which he 
has performed a heavy task. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois. I as- 
sure him that we did miss him from time 
to time; but we well understood his many 
burdens and the responsibilities he had 
to meet. 

I wish to join him in saying that if it 
had not been for Mr. Harold Merrick and 
Mrs. Mizen, the job would have been 
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much more difficult than it actually was. 
Much of the spadework was done by 
them, and they were of great help to all 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues who have 
commended the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore] for the splendid 
work he has done as chairman of the 
District of Columbia Appropriations 
Subcommittee. In that position he has 
been aided by able Members on both 
sides of the aisle. It is heartening to me 
to know that, as Chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
committee, we have a Member who has 
at heart a keen interest in the District of 
Columbia, and is attemping to do his 
very best to see to it that a somewhat 
larger share of the proper Federal pay- 
ment is provided to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I recognize the limitations and 
some of the problems under which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has worked. 

Mr. President, although I was not a 
member, this year, of the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee, I did sit in on a number 
of the joint hearings. It seemed to me 
that a very clear case was made by the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia for the full $32 million Federal pay- 
ment. I feel very deeply and keenly 
about that matter. I think the situation 
was well stated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], when he 
spoke a few moments ago. 

I know that, come January and Feb- 
ruary, in the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] we shall have a valuable 
ally to implement the legislation which 
already is on the statute books. Of 
course it is one thing to work on the leg- 
islative side of these problems, and it is 
another to secure the necessary funds. 

So again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Let me say that today we have on our 
calendar two very important bills, in one 
of which the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] has taken a very vital 
interest; it is a bill to increase the sala- 
ries of the school teachers in the District 
of Columbia. Also on the calendar is a 
bill to increase the salaries of the police- 
men and firemen in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Those two bills will obviously increase 
the cost—as has been explained—by ap- 
proximately $18 million or $19 million. 
I think the case should be most com- 
pelling when submitted either through a 
supplemental appropriation bill or in the 
regular channels. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with my colleagues 
who complimented the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. I agree with 
everything that has been said about the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. Not so long ago, when I was chair- 
man of that subcommittee, on more than 
one instance the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and I actually 
wrote the bill. I know the work involved 
and I know the work that has been done 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
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If my memory is correct, I believe the 
Commissioners have made it very clear 
that they will, at their next meeting with 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and with the comparable committee on 
the House side, seek the full payment of 
$32 million Federal payment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to say 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
that his reply certainly “sparked” me 
when he challenged the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with him for the full Federal pay- 
ment. If the people of Wisconsin are 
willing, since I shall be up for election 
in the fall, I shall be glad to battle with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I am 
sure the people of Rhode Island will be 
glad to have their junior Senator here 
to wage that battle. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know what 
doubts the Senator from Wisconsin may 
have, but the Senator from Rhode Island 
is quite sure he will have the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin as an 
ally, because I have every confidence 
the people of Wisconsin recognize the 
fine work the Senator from Wisconsin 
has done, and will return him to these 
legislative halls, in order that he may 
continue his fine work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Senator 
and deeply appreciate his kind remarks. 
I had an opportunity to sit in on the 
hearings when matters concerning the 
policemen, firemen, and teachers were 
discussed. There is no question that we 
should have done more than we did. I 
think every member of the committee 
feels that way. We were disappointed 
that we could not do more. However, we 
did have the serious problem to which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has adverted, 
the matter of heavy taxes in the District 
of Columbia, and the fact that the Fed- 
eral payment is held as a hammer over 
the heads of the members of the commit- 
tee. It is heartening to us to learn that 
the Senator from Rhode Island is going 
to make the fight next January. I think 
it is tremendously important that we 


all succeed in that fight. 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. PASTORE. TIyield. 

Mr. BEALL. I wish to commend the 
chairman of the Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
mittee. It has been my privilege to serve 
on the committee. In my 16 years of 
service in Congress I know of no one who 
has been more zealous in trying to bring 
about a fair appropriation for the Na- 
tion’s Capital than has the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. I think he has 
been very ably assisted by the staff, who 
have worked together so well. 

I was not present on the floor when 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] was advocating a larger 
Federal payment for the District of Co- 
Tumbia, but we all know that Washing- 
ton is the Capital of our country. We 
all know that those who serve on the 
District of Columbia Committee, such as 
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the Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, PROXMIRE], and other Senators are 
trying to bring about the enactment of 
model legislation. We would like to have 
model legislation respecting salaries for 
teachers, policemen, and firemen. There 
is only one way to do that, and that is to 
provide the money. It is necessary to 
have the money. There is no question 
that in the case of salaries for teachers 
and other municipal workers we ‘ave 
been trying to get a model law, to which 
we could point with pride everywhere in 
the country. 

I certainly wish to associate myself 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from Rhode Island in in- 
sisting on a greater Federal contribution 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It has 
been a pleasure for me to have been 
present at the session today and to have 
listened to some of the statements which 
have been made about problems in the 
District of Columbia, and to have heard 
the various Members on both sides of the 
aisle who have participated. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island will pardon me if I say I 
understand something of the problems of 
the District of Columbia, since I once 
served as chairman of the legislative sub- 
committee, and served at one time on the 
Appropriations Committee in the House 
and also in the Senate. I say that merely 
to qualify me to make the statement that 
I think the District of Columbia is in 
good hands in the Senate today. 

I have had occasion to watch legisla- 
tion affecting the District of Columbia 
which has been enacted this year. I see 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
present on the floor, as well as the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], who has 
just spoken. As leaders in the legisla- 
tive committee, they have done a mag- 
nificent job this year. They have han- 
dled the final resolution of the thorny 
bridge problems. They have tackled the 
problems of pay for employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They have worked 
on legislation relating to public works. 
Those are all aspects of legislation with 
which I have some familiarity. I think 
they have done an excellent job. 

I also wish to say, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PAs- 
TORE] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], that I have seen their work. 
Both of them have been diligent and 
have brought to their tasks a realization 
of the needs of the people of the District 
of Columbia. They have regarded the 
residents of the District of Columbia as 
citizens of the United States, even 
though those residents may not vote. 
That is something which the people of 
the District of Columbia should appre- 
ciate. 

As an observer on the sidelines today, 


let me say that I think the legislative — 


committee and the appropriations sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia 
have done an excellent job in 1958. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
Jered, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12948) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. FREAR, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. BEALL conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3817) to provide a pro- 
gram for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, and possessions, by encouraging 
exploration for minerals, and for other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the unfinished business be tempor- 
arily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 1748, H. R. 7963, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments. 


THE HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate certain matters having to do with 
highway legislation. 

It has been almost 2 years since the 
passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. Since July 1, 1956, and through 
June 30, 1958, total funds, including Fed- 
eral and State in the amount of $6.965 
billion have been obligated for improve- 
ments on the Interstate Highway System 
and on the primary, secondary, and ur- 
ban roads. Of this amount, $3.184 billion 
represents obligations of Federal funds 
and $320 million of State funds for im- 
provements on the Interstate System and 
$1.801 billion represents obligations of 
Federal funds and $1.661 billion of State 
funds for improvements on the primary, 
secondary, and urban sysiem. According 
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to the schedule set up by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the obligations to July 1, 
1958, have exceeded by about 5 percent 
the total obligations anticipated. 

The 1958 Federal-Aid Highway Act 
provides additional authorization for 
fiscal year 1959 of $200 million which, in 
addition to the $2 billion previously 
authorized, provides $2.2 billion for fiscal 
year 1959. The act also provides an au- 
thorization of $2.5 billion for fiscal 1960 
for the Interstate System and a similar 
amount for fiscal year 1961, thereby pro- 
viding for the 3 years a total of $7.2 bil- 
lion authorization, and with the States 
matching share the total for the 3 years 
would amount to $7.92 billion. 

The 1958 act provides an authorization 
of $400 million for the primary, second- 
ary, and urban programs which is in ad- 
dition to the $875 million provided for 
in the 1956 act. In addition, the 1958 act 
authorizes $900 million for fiscal year 
1960 and $925 million for fiscal year 1961, 
making a total authorization of $3.1 bil- 
lion Federal funds; and adding the re- 
quired State contribution, there would be 
available a total of $6 billion. 

The 1958 act directs that the authori- 
zations for fiscal year 1959 be appor- 
tioned immediately upon enactment of 
the act and those apportionments have 
been made. In addition, $115 million was 
authorized for use by the States in lieu 
of a portion of the State matching share 
of projects financed under the $400 mil- 
lion authorization for the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban programs. This 
amount is to be deducted from any ap- 
portionment made for fiscal years 1961 
and 1962. 

To insure prompt action in utilizing 
funds and to aid in reducing unemploy- 
ment, we specified in the 1958 act that the 
$400 million would be available only for 
work placed under contract or work com- 
menced prior to December 1, 1958, for 
completion prior to December 1, 1959. 
The ratio of participation for these par- 
ticular funds was changed from 50-50 
to two-thirds Federal, and one-third 
State. 

As I have pointed out, the 1958 act re- 
vises the fiscal year 1960 authorization 
for the Interstate System from $2.2 bil- 
lion to $2.5 billion and a similar amount 
for fiscal year 1961. Authorization for 
the primary, secondary, and urban pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 was 
provided in the amount of $900 million 
and $925 million, respectively. 

In the 1958 act, we made it possible for 
apportionments for fiscal year 1960 to be 
made immediately instead of deferring 
apportionments to the latter part of the 
year. 

I am informed that in excess of 1,000 
project contracts have been awarded for 
construction on the Interstate System 
and over 8,000 construction contracts 
have been awarded for the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban systems. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee is making a very significant state- 
ment. At one time, I remember, some 
question was raised about whether the 
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highway program was getting under- 
way. The chairman has pointed out 
that as of July 1, 1958, today, the obli- 
gations have exceeded by about 5 per- 
cent the total obligations anticipated. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Further- 
more, 1,000 project contracts have been 
awarded for the work on the Interstate 
System and more than 8,000 construc- 
tion contracts have been awarded for 
the primary, secondary, and urban 
systems. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. Na- 
tionwide we have never seen so much 
construction and so many people at 
work in connection with the highway 
program. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is a 
very fine record the Bureau of Public 
Roads is making. The Public Works 
Committee has contributed toward that 
fine record in various ways, notably be- 
cause—a fact the Senator has men- 
tioned—in the 1958 act we made it pos- 
sible for apportionments for fiscal year 
1960 to be made immediately, instead of 
waiting until the latter part of the year. ` 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. I 
wish the Senator would pay particular 
attention to the next paragraph in my 
remarks. 

It has been estimated that about 70 
percent of the total funds available for 
the Interstate System represent funds 
which would be available for contract 
work. The balance of 30 percent would 
represent costs of rights-of-way and pre- 
liminary engineering. I am also in- 
formed that about 85 percent of the to- 
tal funds for the primary, secondary, 
and urban system would be available for 
contract work. The other 15 percent 
would be used for rights-of-way and pre- 
liminary engineering. 

I have a table which indicates the 
authorizations of Federal funds for fis- 
cal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, and the 
total amount when the States’ match- 
ing shares are included. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the table be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[In millions) 


1956 act 1958 act 


Fiscal year 


Federa] State [Federal] State 


Interstate 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there 
would be available about $5.54 billion for 
contract work on the Interstate System 


1958 


and about $5.1 billion for contract work 
on the primary, secondary, and urban 
system. It is estimated that for each 
$1 billion of funds available for contract 
work that 5,715,000 workweeks—40-hour 
weeks—of employment are provided in 
on-site and direct off-site work, or for 
each $1 billion invested in roadbuilding 
228,600,000 man-hours of work are pro- 
vided. About one-half of this total or 
114,300,000 man-hours of work are pro- 
vided in on-site employment and 114,- 
300,000 man-hours of work are provided 
in off-site work. Therefore, if we assume 
that $10.64 billion are available for road- 
building work, there would result more 
than 1.2 billion man-hours of on-site 
and over 1.2 billion man-hours of off- 
site employment. There are in addition 
in excess of 1.6 billion man-hours of em- 
ployment which have resulted from the 
$6.965 billion already obligated. 

The American Road Builders Associa- 
tion estimated that for each billion dol- 
lars of highway construction there would 
be required 16,000,000 barrels of cement, 
over a million tons of aggregates, 995,000 
tons of bituminous material, about 1,- 
500,000 tons of steel, which includes 
structural steel and reinforcing steel, 
many thousands of tons of petroleum 
products, and many thousands of pounds 
of explosives along with large quantities 
of other materials. 

With a total program of $10.64 billion, 
170,000,000 barrels of cement would be 
required, 800,000,000 tons of aggregates 
would be required, more than 10,000,000 
tons of bituminous material would be re- 
quired, about 16,000,000 tons of steel, 
both structural and reinforcement, would 
be required, as well as large quantities 
of petroleum products, explosives, and so 
forth. 

The above statistics indicate very 
clearly the employment opportunities 
which the 1956 and 1958 highway acts 
have made possible not only in the actual 
construction of highways, but in employ- 
ing people occupied in industries supply- 
ing materials, In addition, many mil- 
lions of dollars are spent on equipment. 
The 1958 act was designed to accelerate 
the highway program and also to aid in 
providing employment throughout the 
country. I believe that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works—when I say the 
committee, I mean the whole commit- 
tee—can point with great pride to its 
contribution in developing legislation 
which means so much in the form of 
necessary improvements in our country 
and in providing employment during this 
period of unemployment. You can vis- 
ualize what the highway program has 
done in preventing additional unemploy- 
ment in our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation which shows the 
percentages of construction costs associ- 
ated with materials and labor on the 
primary system. The Interstate System 
program has not been underway for a 
sufficient length of time to compute ac- 
curately similar statistical information 
for that program. However, the table 
does furnish an indication of similar re- 
quirements for that program. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percentage of construction costs, all primary 
highway, noninterstate 


Percent) Per 
million 
A T oo aokeceegtbenasencnausccas 3.9 | $40, 
Aggregates. = 6. 60, 
Bituminous. x 2. 25, 
Lumber... .. = : 9, 
Timber piling....--- S 3, 
Metal culvert pipe.. € 8 
Reinforcing steel... # 33, 


Structural steel... 3 
Ready mix concrete._.. 
Premix bituminous paving.. 4 
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Concrete culvert pipe A 13, 
Clay pi A keteiSs 1, 
Petroleum produc 3 33, 
Explosives.......... x 4, 
Miscellaneous steel..........-.-..---.. 1, 16, 
NOt reported. 52 eo aditenesancna 6. 60, 
i eee ea 44.4 | 444,000 
WOT soon ET T ada S E e A STESA 28:5 f->nenn0 
Equipment rental, operation, over- 
head, bonds including profit ......_. SA G Ea 
TO a ts ean mo 100, iisas 


RETIREMENT OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
AS CHAIRMAN OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr, Presi- 
dent, at the close of business yesterday 
an unusually able and dedicated public 
servant, Lewis L. Strauss, retired from 
the office of Chairman and member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a post 
which he has held for the past 5 years. 
It marked the end of the term for which 
he was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower 5 years ago. 

This retirement was completely vol- 
untary on the part of Admiral Strauss, 
and his decision was made based on 
what he believed to be in the interest 
of continuing the vigorous atomic en- 
ergy program of the United States with 
which he has had an almost unique part 
in developing over the course of the last 
decade. It is well known that the Presi- 
dent had asked and urged him to accept 
reappointment for another term, and, 
in spite of the snipings and veiled in- 
sinuations of a small group of writers, 
there is not the slightest question that 
the reappointment of Lewis Strauss 
would have received the overwhelming 
approval of the Senate; and the con- 
firmation of his nomination by the Sen- 
ate, had he accepted reappointment, was 
never at any time in doubt. 

Mr. Strauss’ history of public service 
is long, honorable, and valuable. As a 
Reserve officer in the Navy, he spent 
4 years in the service of his country dur- 
ing World War II. When the Atomic 
Energy Commission was established by 
the act of 1946, Lewis Strauss was ap- 
pointed as a member of the first group 
of Commissioners and served in this ca- 
pacity for 344 years. At the time of his 
appointment the atomic energy program 
was on dead center, and he vigorously 
lead the efforts, not only to maintain, 
but also to advance the supremacy of 
the United States in the various fields 
of atomic energy development. In 1947 
and 1948, when strong influences were 
being brought to bear to play down the 
perfection of atomic weapons, Strauss 
was probably the most vigorous advo- 
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cate of their development in the interest 
of the security of our country and the 
world. We had no early warning sys- 
tem which would detect possible enemy 
attack at that time, and he almost sin- 
gle handedly generated the program for 
the establishment of such a system, 

While the military aspects of atomic 
energy were proportionately overwhelm- 
ing at that time, nevertheless, he also 
devoted time, effort, and leadership to 
the program for the expansion of peace- 
ful and humanitarian uses of atomic sci- 
ence and, while reports to the contrary 
have been circulated by those who 
either do not know or disregard the 
facts, he urged and developed the mak- 
ing available of radioactive isotopes to 
universities and research laboratories in 
this country and abroad. The only ob- 
jection which he raised to sending any 
radioactive isotope abroad was in con- 
nection with the sending of a certain 
radioactive isotope which could give val- 
uable military information to a poten- 
tial enemy. 

After 34 years of service on the origi- 
nal Atomic Energy Commission, he re- 
signed and returned to private business. 
However, when President Eisenhower 
was elected he named Lewis Strauss as 
his personal adviser on atomic energy 
matters and thereafter persuaded him 
to accept appointment again as a mem- 
ber and as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1953. It is this 
term of appointment which terminated 
on yesterday. 

During his term which has just ex- 
pired, his activities were marked by 
vigorous development of international 
cooperation in atomic energy. He was 
a prime mover in the atoms-for-peace 
movement and is making available, not 
only to the American public, but also to 
the world at large, information on the 
peaceful uses of the atom. The origi- 
nal setup in Geneva 2 years ago bears 
the strong stamp of his handiwork. 

He also advocated and strongly sup- 
ported the establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, which 
came into being in Vienna last year, 
and he has supported and cooperated 
with the European Atomic Energy Or- 
ganization called Euratom. His ex- 
tensive acquaintance from private and 
public life has established invaluable re- 
spect on the part of business and gov- 
ernmental leaders in all parts of the 
world. 

As is the case with any strong and 
vigorous leader, he has had his critics, 
but they are in small minority as com- 
pared with those who have admired and 
valued his services. He-has clearly seen 
the threat to our peace and security and 
has vigorously acted to counterbalance 
that threat with strength. He has left 
an indelible mark on our atomic pro- 
gram, and his contributions cannot be 
erased through the years. 

More than 8% years of his life have 
been given to the program, as well as 
an additional 4 years in the Armed 
Forces. His services will not be lost, 
however, because he has been designated 
as the President’s adviser on interna- 
tional atomic energy matters. In that 
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position he will continue his contribu- 
tions to the general benefit of humanity. 

While I regret his decision not to ac- 
cept reappointment for another 5 years, 
nevertheless, I respect his desire to be 
relieved of many of the burdens attend- 
ant upon the job, and I know that he 
will continue to render unselfish service 
to his country. 

The volume of editorial comment in 
newspapers throughout the United 
States praising Admiral Strauss for his 
service and regretting his decision to re- 
tire is large. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD editorals published in the New York 
Times of June 7, 1958; the Washington 
Evening Star of June 7, 1958; the Los 
Angeles Times of June 6, 1958; the Nash- 
ville Banner; the New York Daily News 
of June 5, 1958; the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of June 7, 1958; the Omaha 
World-Herald of May 20, 1958; the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S. C., of 
June 6, 1958, and the Houston Chronicle 
of June 10, 1958. 

I present these editorials as a cross- 
section of the great volume of favorable 
comment which has been carried in the 
press regarding the service of Lewis L. 
Strauss to his country. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register of June 10, 
1958] 
Mr. ATOMIC ENERGY 

Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss steps down 
from the Atomic Energy Commission this 
month after leaving perhaps the strongest 
imprint of any American on the scope and 
direction of the United States atomic energy 
program. 

Strauss has served on the Commission for 
9 of its 12 years of existence, 5 years as 
Chairman. In the 1946 to 1950 phase he was 
a minority voice favoring rapid military de- 
velopment and opposing a more liberal 
atomic information policy, frequently the 
lone dissenter in 4-1 Commission votes. 

But Strauss was an influential minority. 
His espousal of the need to push ahead with 
construction of the H-bomb won the backing 
of the Truman administration and was chief- 
ly responsible for the crash program to build 
the bomb. Strauss is credited with calling 
attention to the need for setting up monitor- 
ing devices to check on Soviet atomic tests. 
He has strongly opposed halting nuclear 
weapons tests. 

With his reappointment to the AEC by 
President Eisenhower in 1953, Strauss ap- 
peared more and more to dominate atomic 
energy policy. He was a strong Chairman 
with decided views—Mr. Atomic Energy him- 
self. It was during his chairmanship that 
the present program for development of 
atomic power for peaceful purposes began to 
take shape. 

In this program, the AEC concentrates on 
research and development in the field of 
civilian power reactors, and primary respon- 
sibility is left to private industry for financ- 
ing and building full-scale nuclear power 
plants. The program has not resulted in 
any lead for the United States in the civilian 
power field. 

The huge costs involved and the relative 
cheapness of conventional power have made 
industry reluctant to go into this exten- 
sively. The National Planning Association 
and the American Assembly in recent months 
-have expressed concern at the lack of private 
and public investment in nuclear power. 
They have urged bolder United States pro- 
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grams not only to meet future needs but to 
place this country in a position to supply 
nuclear equipment and know-how to less- 
developed countries. 

The Atomic Energy Commission under 
Strauss has seemed to be bold in pushing 
forward the military uses of atomic energy 
but cautions in promoting civilian uses. Mr. 
Strauss has been under attack by Democrats 
in a joint Congressional atomic committee 
for “running a one-man show” and for fa- 
voring private utilities in development of 
atomic power. Regardless of the merit of 
these criticisms, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Strauss deserves a major share of the credit 
for the nuclear military power for the United 
States. 

Mr. Strauss’ new job will be special assist- 
ant to the president for the promotion of 
Peaceful uses under the atoms-for-peace 
program. It is good to know that the full 
energies and brilliance of Lewis Strauss will 
now be brought to bear on this phase of 
atomic development. 


[From the New York Times of June 7, 1958] 
WELL DONE 


After long and distinguished public sery- 
ice Lewis L. Strauss has resigned as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, effective 
at the end of this month, Thanks largely 
to what President Eisenhower, in a par- 
ticularly warm letter of appreciation, calls 
Mr. Strauss’ leadership, judgment and 
vision, this country, and for that matter the 
Free World, has passed safely through the 
initial perils and confusions of the atomic 
age and remains strong enough to check 
Soviet aggression and to preserve peace. 

The resignation results from the political 
party feud launched against Mr. Strauss by 
Democrats on the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. They have ac- 
cused him of too much independence in 
what they characterized as a one-man rule 
of the Commission and have criticized him 
because, in the development of atomic 
power, he championed private rather than 
public power plants. This feud assumed 
proportions which began to affect the morale 
of the Commission's staff, and rather than 
have it continue Mr. Strauss declined the 
President’s offer to reappoint him for 
another 5 years. 

No doubt Mr. Strauss was an independent 
and at times a difficult man. But it is 
thanks to these qualities that, starting 
single-handed, he could make a decisive con- 
tribution to those achievements on which 
rest today the safety and the hope of the 
Free World. He was the first, as member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission under ap- 
pointment by President Truman, to press 
for the creation of the atomic detection sys- 
tem which enabled the United States to an- 
nounce the first Soviet atomic explosion and 
thereby put the West on guard. Even more 
important, he was the first, and in the be- 
ginning the only, member of the Commission 
to call for the development of the hydrogen 
bomb and to urge a crash program on it 
after the Soviets had acquired the atomic 
bomb. It is terrifying to think what the 
Soviets might have done with the hydrogen 
bomb if they had been the first to develop it. 

Finally, Mr. Strauss helped to draft Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program, 
presented to the United Nations, and he 
represented the United States in the Geneva 
Conference that produced the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to harness atomic 
power for the benefit, not the destruction, of 
mankind. On that enterprise Mr. Strauss 
will continue to serve, as special assistant 
to the President. 

On the issue of this record we are confi- 
dent that the American people will join us 
in a hearty Navy salute of “Well done, Ad- 
miral Strauss.” 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
7, 1958] 


Bic SHors To FILL 


Personality specialists, who sometimes 
oversimplify human nature to an outrageous 
degree, probably would say of Lewis L. 
Strauss that he has been cursed, as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, with an 
indefinable quality that has rubbed certain 
important people the wrong way. Presum- 
ably, but quite vaguely, able and earnest 
Americans like Senator ANDERSON and former 
AEC Commissioner Murray would agree with 
this assessment of the man. So, too, would 
those numerous less distinguished critics who 
have made a sort of mean national pastime 
out of attacking him with recurrent out- 
bursts of articulate ignorance, in both words 
and pictures. 

Yet, whatever may be said of his person- 
ality in the office, there can be no doubt that 
Mr, Strauss has rendered outstanding service 
to our country as head of the AEC, and also 
in his so-called second-hat role as special 
adviser to the President on nuclear affairs. 
Unfortunately, however, now that he has de- 
clined Mr. Eisenhower’s offer to renominate 
him for another 5-year term as chairman, his 
more intemperate critics have made a point 
of trying to belittle him with talk about such 
things as his association with the ill-con- 
ceived Dixon-Yates power contract, his past 
emphasis on the need for strict security re- 
strictions regardless of “the people’s right to 
khow,” and his stubborn insistence that 
there should be no suspension of American 
atomic-hydrogen tests without adequate 
safeguards in the form of an international 
policing system effective enough to cope with 
the danger of clandestine Soviet violations 
and evasions. But this criticism does not 
hold up very well under inspection. Nothing 
in the Dixon-Yates investigation, for exam- 
ple, can be cited to cast doubt on Mr. Strauss’ 
probity. As for his alleged addiction to ex- 
cessive secrecy, the record will show that the 
commission, under his leadership, has carried 
out—nationally and internationally—a tre- 
mendous release of once-classified informa- 
tion. Finally, insofar as a testing ban is con- 
cerned, even the Russians, themselves, have 
grudgingly conceded that his views are suffi- 
ciently meritorious to warrant a special study 
by technical experts. 

Further, now that he is preparing to leave 
the AEC at the end of the month, Mr. Strauss 
deserves special commendation for such con- 
tributions as the following: (1) As one of the 
Commission's pioneer members, from 1946 to 
1950, he initiated our all-important monitor- 
ing system for detecting nuclear detonations 
in Russia and other lands; (2) he was a 
prime mover for action to arm the United 
States with the hydrogen bomb; and (3) no 
American has done more, and few nearly so 
much, to harness the atom for peace 
throughout the globe. In short, despite his 
maligners, and irrespective of what some may 
regard as his personality failings, he has done 
a superb job and the Nation is indebted to 
him for it. John McCone, or whoever else 
may be his successor, certainly will have very 
big shoes to fill. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of June 6, 1958] 
ADMIRAL Strauss Is Harp To SPARE 


To people who watch closely the political 
power plays which involve the national secu- 
rity, the resignation of Lewis L. Strauss as 
Chairman cf the Atomic Energy Commission 
will come as a mighty shock. 

Admiral Strauss’ term expires June 30. 
But is well known that President Eisenhower 
intended to submit his reappointment to the 
Senate. In his letter of resignation to the 
President, Strauss said, “For the reasons 
which I set before you some time ago, I then 
believed and continue to believe that cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of either of 
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us make a change in the chairmanship of the 
Commission advisable.” 


TO AVOID CONFLICTS 


What the circumstances are that are be- 
yond the control of the President of the 
United States are not mentioned. Whether 
they really are beyond his control is ques- 
tionable, But Admiral Strauss evidently 
thinks there shouldn't be another of those 
fights he has waged so well for the people of 
the United States since the hydrogen-bomb 
decision of 1949. 

Strauss’ virtues were bound to raise up a 
lot of enemies against him. The enemies are 
a queer lot, and their hatred of Strauss is 
usually their only common ground; their 
association in the enterprise to destroy 
Strauss does not necessarily mean that they 
have an ideology in common. A few of his 
enemies are Communists, and with them, of 
course, the fellow travelers whom the public 
has almost forgotten. Some, believe it or 
not, are anti-Semitics, for Strauss is by 
descent a Jew. 


REASONS OF OPPONENTS 


Others, and probably the bulk of them, and 
the most influential elements, have inter- 
locking reasons for attacking him. They are 
the variously striped liberals. They dislike 
him (a) because he overrode Oppenheimer 
when Oppenheimer was using all of his great 
prestige to block the development of the 
hydrogen bomb (which saved us after the 
Russians developed, long before they were ex- 
pected to, a fission bomb) and (b) because 
he has steadfastly opposed the creation of a 
sort of nationwide TVA for atomic energy. 
Statists and authoritarians of various colors 
and degrees, including California’s Repre- 
sentative CHET HOLIFIELD, have wanted 
his scalp because he is the symbol as well as 
the chief agent of the opposition to universal 
Federal control of power. And there is addi- 
tional reason for hating Strauss (c) by the 
neutralists or the softness-toward-Russia 
element. Strauss has been steadfast in his 
opposition to the people who want to sus- 
pend hydrogen tests, along with the Rus- 
sians, without any very firm system of 
inspection. 

The last rallying point of Strauss opposi- 
tion is very likely the reason he submitted his 
resignation. The United States Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the Russian pro- 
posals for banning tests was getting rather 
soft, as could be seen from the names of some 
of the scientists who were nominated to go 
to the technical conference. Two of them, 
Dr. James Brown Fisk, of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Dr. Robert F. Bacher, of 
Caltech, are known to favor suspension of 
tests. Only one, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, the 
Nobel prize-winning physicist of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been a leading ad- 
vocate of continuing nuclear tests until a 
bomb can be devised entirely free of fallout, 

ADMIRAL’S CHOICES 

Admiral Strauss is believed to have wanted 
Dr. Edward Teller to serve on this delegation. 
Teller fathered the hydrogen bomb, and he 
has frequently warned the unwary that Rus- 
sia can continue to test bombs without de- 
tection—unless there is an adequate inspec- 
tion system. Strauss is also reported to have 
wanted Dr. W. F. Libby, who is a member 
of the AEC and a well-known opponent of 
test suspension, 

The picture that emerges is clear: the ad- 
ministration has, for one reason or another, 
put Strauss in a position where it is pretty 
hard for him to fight. If he accepted the re- 
appointment which the President wanted 
to give him, he would have to wage war in 
the Senate (which would have to confirm 
him) against such bush fighters as Senator 
ANDERSON, who wants the Government to 
control all uses of atomic energy; Senator 
Gore, ditto, and others who oppose him for 
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one or another of the spectrum of reasons 
which start at the left with the Oppenheimer 
case. 

Our own opinion is that losing Admiral 
Strauss is the greatest single blow to security 
and national atomic development that we 
could suffer at this time, He can be replaced 
by somebody who knows as much or more 
about the theory and application of the 
physics of fission and fusion, but by none 
who has his strong will and clearness of 
vision, 

Here goes a great public servant. We wish 
he would reconsider and fight it out with the 
ragtag and bobtail of opposition. Some of it 
only has to be seen clearly to be discredited. 


[From the Nashville Banner] 


STRAUSS RETIREMENT NATION’s LOSS—PICKING 
Successor No JoB FOR OPPENHEIMER 
CLIQUE 
It is America’s loss when a public servant 

of proven capability and steadfastness quits 

a position of vital responsibility—regardless 

of circumstances. It is doubly deplorable 

when that severance ensues as a result, di- 

rectly or indirectly, of intolerable pressure by 

elements seeking his scalp to adorn their 
ideological tepee or the camp, per se, of 
reckless folly. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss is such a servant. 
He has handled faithfully and well, and with 
a view to the paramount national interest, 
the assignment as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He is the victim of the 
Oppenheimer clique, whose endless tempest 
of harangue unquestionably was a big factor 
in his decision to step down with the expi- 
ration of his term June 30. 

President Eisenhower has expressed his 
own regret and the Nation's loss of this serv- 
ice. He has insisted that Admiral Strauss re- 
main in an administrative capacity as special 
assistant in charge of the President's atoms- 
for-peace program. 

Since Oppenheimer’s removal the clique in 
question has been after the Strauss scalp. 
Theirs has been an insistent effort to restore 
Oppenheimer to full status of security 
clearance. To that end, they have sought to 
embarrass and discredit the AEC Chairman, a 
campaign embroidered by political sniping 
on the part of liberals wittingly or unwit- 
tingly used in support of that untenable ob- 
jective. 

Strauss has directed the atomic-energy 
program through difficult years of policy and 
security decision. His insistence has been on 
standards of security within the Nation and 
the operation subscribing both to law and 
the realities evinced by developments attest- 
ing to internal dangers. He has known that 
the Soviet program developed by secrets sto- 
len or leaked. He has refused to compromise 
on standards and rules respecting personnel, 
He has been equally adamant on questions 
of international policy flamboyantly pushed 
by the liberals, for example, the challenge 
to suspend bomb tests at the instance of 
Russian propaganda, and the egghead asper- 
sion that America willfully pursues a pro- 
gram of dirty bombs in preference to clean 
ones. 

Obviously these issues were joined and 
pushed by people, in Congress and out of 
Congress, who did not know what they were 
talking about. Just as obviously Admiral 
Strauss did know. 

The President will want to make sure that 
the Oppenheimer clique does not prevail in 
the choice of a successor. That is manda- 
tory. To assure it, the post must be kept out 
of the hands of anyone who has had, under 
any circumstances, a taint of that affinity on 
his record. 

There are capable men to fill that vital as- 
signment without the necessity of according 
them in any degree, or any connection what- 
ever, the benefit of the doubt. 
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[From the New York Daily News of June 5, 
1958] 
ALL-AMERICAN STRAUSS 

A vague, perhaps wishful-thinking report 
is going around that Adm. Lewis L. Strauss 
is looking for somebody to succeed him as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
when his term expires on June 30. 

We hope the report is not true, and that 
President Eisenhower will nominate and the 
Senate confirm Admiral Strauss for another 
5-year term. 

Strauss has been and is fiercely pro-Amer- 
ican in the sensitive field of nuclear energy 
and armament. He has refused to be fooled 
or frightened by Reds, fellow travelers, de- 
featists and idealistic (we hope) scientists 
bent on weakening our nuclear defenses in 
various ways. 

If Strauss is eased out or bullyragged out 
now, there will be dancing, back-slapping 
and vyodka-swilling in the Kremlin, 


{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
June 7, 1958] 


Mr. STRAUSS Retmes From AEC 


Resignation of Lewis L. Strauss as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
understandable, under all the circumstances, 
much as we regret his retirement from this 
vastly important post. In it he has ren- 
dered brilliant service. 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON of New Mex- 
ico, who is expected to head the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
is a violent and bitter foe of Mr. Strauss. 
He has taken a deep personal dislike to the 
AEC chairman, with the result that he 
would have sought to block confirmation 
of Mr. Strauss by the Senate, had the Vir- 
ginian accepted President Eisenhower's 
nomination for another 5-year term. This 
would have been a nasty and disagreeable 
fight, and while Mr. Strauss probably would 
have won it, wounds which already have 
opened would have been made wider, 

During his 5 years as chairman of AEC, 
and when he served a previous term as a 
member from 1946 to 1950, Mr. Strauss did 
not hesitate to take firm stands on various 
controversial questions which arose in this 
vital field. For instance, he was vigorously 
in favor of making the H-bomb at a time 
when there was serious doubt whether that 
gigantic engine of destruction would be 
manufactured by us. He was opposed dur- 
ing his first term to shipping radioisotopes 
abroad, but later endorsed legislation pro- 
viding for the supply of nuclear informa- 
tion and materials to our allies, 

He has been strongly against stopping 
nuclear testing, until there is also a corre- 
sponding cessation by Soviet Russia, plus a 
cessation of the manufacture of such 
bombs—any such moves by-the U. S. S. R. to 
be subject to our close inspection. 

For these and other stands, Mr. Strauss 
has been pilloried by “liberals.” In edi- 
torials and cartoons he has been depicted 
as a narrow, mean, opinionated person who 
sought to dominate the Atomic Energy 
Commission, suffered from a complex in 
favor of supersecrecy, and generally was un- 
willing to take advice. 

Like everybody else, Mr. Strauss has made 
mistakes. Yet we think he has been much 
more nearly right than his critics. 

He has discharged an enormously difficult 
responsibility well, and has made his fellow 
Virginians proud of him. Honorary degrees 
awarded him by the University of Richmond 
and the Medical College of Virginia, plus a 
special scroll from the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, testify to the high esteem 
in which he is held in the Old Dominion. 

It is good that President Eisenhower will 
continue to have the benefit of his advice as 
special assistant in charge of promoting the 
atoms-for-peace program. Mr, Strauss had 
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a good deal to do with the President’s pro- 
posal of that program in 1953. 

This should not be too demanding a job, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Strauss now 
will find it possible to relax on his estate 
near Brandy, in Culpeper County. He has 
certainly earned a period of freedom from 
the sort of harassment he has had to take 
in Washington. His 9 years of dedicated 
service on the Atomic Energy Commission 
Have placed the Nation in his debt. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of May 20, 
1958] 


UNITED States NEEDS THIS Man 


The term of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
will expire June 30, and some liberal col- 
umnists and commentators and scientists 
are trying to block his appointment to an- 
other 5-year term. 

These gentry of the left would be happy 
to see an end to the influence of Mr. Strauss 
in matters atomic, for reasons which become 
obvious when the Strauss record is reviewed. 

Perhaps Admiral Strauss’ greatest hour 
was when, as a member of the AEC in 1949, 
he crossed swords with Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, then Chairman of the General Ad- 
yisory Committee to the AEC. The Russians 
had just exploded their first atomic bomb. 
The urgent question then became: Should 
the United States proceed to develop the 
more destructive hydrogen bomb? 
~ Dr. Oppenheimer advised against it, and 
many atomic scientists of that day stood 
with him. 

Admiral Strauss, who had planned to re- 
sign from the AEC, decided to stay on. His 
clear-cut memorandum, after President Tru- 
man asked each Commission member to 
state his views in writing, persuaded Mr. 
Truman to give the H-bomb project the go- 
ahead. 

That decision enabled the United States 
to stay abreast of Russia in the weapons 
race, 

For his part in that episode, the lefties 
have long sought to punish Admiral Strauss. 
The nature of the opposition to him is the 
best possible reason for keeping him on the 
job. 


[From the Greenyille (S. C.) News of June 
6, 1958] 


STRAUSS HELD Back SOCIALIST TIDE 


The refusal of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss to 
accept reappointment as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission ends a highly 
productive career. 

President Eisenhower had publicly offered 
to reappoint Admiral Strauss to the post 
despite strong opposition among left-wing 
Democrats. The admiral gave no reason for 
declining the offer except to observe that 
“circumstances beyond the control of either 
of us made a change in the chairmanship 
of the Commission advisable.” 

It is obvious that Admiral Strauss felt 
® Senate fight over his confirmation would 
result in harm to the Commission and to 
the country. He also was aware that his 
chief Senate critic, Sen. CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico, next year will become 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

It is a mark of the character of the man 
that not even his worst enemies are likely 
to accuse him of running from a fight. He 
simply gave up the office rather than jeop- 
ardize the effectiveness of the agency. 

In politics as in life, a man can be judged 
by the enemies he makes. On this score, 
Admiral Stravtss ranks high. Much of the 
surface skirmishing as over the question 
of the effect of radioactive fallout resulting 
from our continued testing of nuclear 
‘weapons. 

To this argument no one yet has given 
a final answer. Scientists themselves still 
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hotly debate the problem and the public is, 
hopelessly confused, 

To depict Admiral Strauss as knowingly 
and willfully conspiring to contaminate the 
entire world—the United States included— 
with lethal doses of radioactivity is to paint 
him a demon beyond imagination. The very 
extremity of the charge weakens its impres- 
sion. 

Beneath this accusation lie two salient 
questions, which, even more than the de- 
bate over nuclear testing, made Admiral 
Strauss a controversial figure. They are the 
strange case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
and the issue of public versus private de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Admiral Strauss was Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission when Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was denied access to secret govern- 
ment work. This case has now become a 
classic, similar in many respects to that of 
Alger Hiss. 

The Admiral and the other commissioners 
who voted to bar Oppenheimer have been 
portrayed as inhuman monsters persecuting 
a humanity loving unsophisticated scientist 
whose only crime was association, for ever 
so brief a time, with individuals dimly sus- 
pected as having Communist affiliations. 

The charge against Admiral Strauss and 
his associates is grossly distorted. What cost 
Oppenheimer his Federal job was concealing 
his associations and lying about them when 
they were discovered. 

It is one thing to drift into suspect activ- 
ity through ignorance and misguided zeal. It 
is another entirely to lie under oath about 
them. But this is what Oppenheimer did 
repeatedly. 

Admiral Strauss’ forthright stand in favor 
of private development of atomic power was 
perhaps even more directly responsible for 
his unpopularity in certain quarters. The 
Federal Government's work in the atomic 
field, arising from military necessity, has pre- 
sented the public-power monopolists a 
heaven-sent opportunity to expand their ac- 
tivities. 

One thing stood between the advocates of 
socialized power and their goal: Lewis L. 
Strauss. He never ceased to advocate and 
to provide the opportunity for private con- 
cerns to make use of atomic energy as their 
capabilities permitted. 

This fight still rages. Senator ANDERSON 
is a dedicated and able proponent of public 
power and his influence will loom large if 
Admiral Strauss’ successor is a weaker- 
willed man. 

It is well that President Eisenhower has 
named Admiral Strauss a special assistant to 
promote the atoms-for-peace program. In 
this position his vigorous personality will 
continue to be felt, and his battle against 
further centralization of Federal authority 
can go on. 


[From the Houston Chronicle of June 10, 
1958] 


STRAUSS Has SERVED WELL 


For nearly 12 of his 62 years, Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss, retiring Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has served his country 
ably and faithfully. He began his career at 
21 with the Belgian Relief Commission and 
was soon made secretary to Herbert Hoover, 
Food Administrator. This was to prove a 
valuable connection, because it brought him 
to the notice of Mortimer Schiff, friend of 
Hoover’s and a member of the powerful 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which 
Strauss joined after World War I. He be- 
came a partner 10 years later. 

Strauss was selected by President Truman 
as minority member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1946. He retired in 1950 but 
returned in 1953 as Chairman by appoint- 
ment of President Eisenhower. The follow- 
ing year hearings opened before the AEC 
which were to result in disclosures 
relating to the questionable loyalty of one of 
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the AEC’s big-name scientists, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. The upshot was dismissal of 
Oppenheimer as a security risk. Since then, 
the United States has made rapid strides 
forward in the field of atomic energy, both 
for defense and es uses, and today 
can boast a clear lead over Soviet Russia. 

But now, Strauss is nearing the end of his 
5-year term and will retire by his own choice 
on June 30 to his 1,600-acre estate in Vir- 
ginita. He had long since severed his con- 
nection with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He has 
often come under attack by the leftwing 
element which supports the Oppenheimer- 
Linus Pauling scientist appeasers and de- 
tests such outstanding men as Dr. Edward 
Teller who can find no conflict between scien- 
tific ability and patriotism. But the rank- 
and-file American, untainted by sympa- 
thetic regard for Moscow, will retain a feel- 
ing of gratitude for Admiral Strauss, These 
wish him well in his retirement. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
Senator from Iowa, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker], and other Senators 
who have served on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in paying tribute to 
Admiral Strauss. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I have seen Admiral 
Strauss from year to year as he has 
come before our committee in connec- 
tion with atomic-energy appropriations. 
He has expressed himself very clearly, 
very sincerely, and also very logically. 

From my own personal knowledge, he 
has improved considerably the account- 
ing practice of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission during his term of office as 
Chairman. 

I join with the Senator from Iowa, the 
Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], and other Sen- 
ators in wishing Admiral Strauss well 
in his new service to the Government, a 
service which I know he will perform 
just as well, just as admirably, and just 
as imaginatively as he has served as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I thank the Senator for this oppor- 
tunity to speak in commendation of 
Admiral Strauss. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in the remarks 
he has made. 

When I first became a Member of the 
Senate, and became a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Senator from Iowa was chairman of that 
Committee. For 2 years I served with 
him on the Committee. During that 
time, Chairman Strauss was one of the 
first members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I was happy to vote for the 
confirmation of his nomination; and I 
have been proud that I have stood by 
him ever since. 

He came to the Commission after 
making a success in the financial world. 
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But he came as somewhat of a dedi- 
cated man. Although at that time, as he 
testified, and as I believe the hearings 
showed, approximately 95 to 98 percent 
of the usefulness of atomic energy was 
in the military field, he hoped the time 
would come when this new force in the 
hands of man, which had been created 
by the minds of the scientists, would be 
used for peaceful purposes. 

Nevertheless, Chairman Strauss began 
immediately a constructive program to 
build up the defenses of the Nation, 
through the utilization of atomic energy, 
after the atomic bombs were dropped to- 
ward the end of World War II, and 
brought a speedy end to that war. He 
was very successful in accomplishing 
that purpose. 

From that day to this, under his lead- 
ership, primarily, our stockpile of weap- 
ons has increased to the point where 
we now have considerable confidence in 
the ability of our country to defend itself 
against any attack. Great was his ac- 
complishment in that field. 

A few years ago the President went be- 
fore the United Nations and, largely un- 
der the guidance and the inspiration of 
Chairman Strauss, presented to the other 
nations of the world the plea to begin to 
think collectively about the utilization of 
this great force for the betterment of 
mankind, rather than for his destruction. 

After the President’s address, a confer- 
ence was called at Geneva, looking for- 
ward to implementing the President's 
program. ‘That conference was largely 
under the leadership and guidance of 
Chairman Strauss. Great things were 
accomplished there. From it, great en- 
lightenment came to the world, especially 
to the nations which did not then have 
this new facility. They were given cour- 
age for the future, because of the belief 
that finally mankind was dedicated to 
peaceful living, so that this new develop- 
ment could be used for the betterment of 
international relations and the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

After that, Chairman Strauss began 
the implementation of the program for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, to 
which he had been dedicated from the 
very beginning. That dedication had its 
beginning because of the personal rela- 
tionships he had, because of the afflic- 
tions of disease, with many persons who 
were close to him. In that work he has 
attained great success. He has lived to 
see the day when his dreams have been 
fulfilled. In fact, the accomplishments 
have even exceeded the dreams he had in 
those early days. 

According to one of his colleagues, it 
is estimated that last year there was 
saved to the industries of this country 
approximately $1 billion of manufactur- 
ing and production costs; and it is esti- 
mated that in like manner there was 
saved to American agriculture half a bil- 
lion dollars which otherwise would have 
been lost. 

In the field in which Chairman Strauss 
has long been vitally interested in 
achieving success, on which a dollar value 
cannot be put—namely, the alleviation 
of pain, the curing of disease, and a 
better understanding of life processes 
themselves, in order that people may live 
healthier and happier lives—Chairman 
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Strauss has made outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

So during the past 12 years he has 
worked in very close relationship to this 
program, which really was a pioneering 
one. It was something new and revolu- 
tionary in the scientific world. In the 
beginning it was startling and really 
cataclysmic in connection with the re- 
lationship of man to his fellowmen, in 
the relationship of man to his govern- 
ment, and in the relationship of one 
government to another. 

During all this development, Chairman 
Strauss skillfully guided the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and so helpfully guided 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] has, all this 
time, been a member, that today Chair- 
man Strauss can look back and can say 
that a good job has been done. He can 
be proud of his handiwork; and all the 
other citizens of the country can be 
grateful that he assumed that responsi- 
bility. 

Likewise, Mr. President, the other na- 
tions and the other peoples of the world 
feel a debt of gratitude to Chairman 
Strauss because of the way in which his 
constructive efforts have promoted the 
peace and welfare of the world. After 
all, that is the paramount responsibility 
of every Member of this body and of all 
others who serve in the field of govern- 
ment. 

After the first 24 years of his service, 
I urged Chairman Strauss not to leave 
that work. But he sought to do so at 
that time. I was delighted when, later, 
he returned, in compliance with the invi- 
tation of President Eisenhower. 

I have been delighted to work with 
him. It has been a fine experience. I 
regret that at this time he sees fit to 
leave the service of his Government. 

I hope—as was expressed a moment 
ago by the Senator from Iowa—that the 
services of Chairman Strauss will be at 
the call of his Government, and that 
they will be availed of in the weeks, 
months, and years ahead. 

Mr. President, Lew Strauss should be 
very proud of the work he has done, as 
we are proud of what he has accom- 
plished. 

Mr. THYE., Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the distingushed Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HICKENLOOPER], the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. BRICKER] in paying a 
well deserved tribute to Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, an able administrator who has 
rendered a great public service as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 

I was privileged to become acquainted 
with Adm. Strauss during my service as 
a Member of the Senate and, in particu- 
lar, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and also when I served as 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

I have dealt with Admiral Strauss and 
his board members in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, in connection with our endeavors 
to use the knowledge of the Atomic En- 
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ergy Commission and its technicians and 
advisers in assisting small business to be 
a part of, ang to participate in, the de- 
velopment of nuclear power in the pri- 
vate enterprise field. 

I found Admiral Strauss to be not 
only a profound student, but also most 
receptive to new thoughts and ideas, 
and most able in aiding and assisting 
the small business firms in their en- 
deavors to understand the atomic age 
aa all that is involved in this new 
field. 

Mr. President, on next Sunday, July 
6, we shall take part in a program at 
Elk River, Minn., where ground will be 
broken for a new plant for the develop- 
ment of nuclear power to generate elec- 
tricity to serve our rural cooperative as- 
sociations and a vast area in the State 
of Minnesota. Mr. President, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
has aided in piloting this new venture 
on its course. 

Therefore, it is with regret that I see 
this able and distinguished leader in 
the atomic-energy field retire from his 
present assignment. I wish him well; 
and I know he will serve not only man- 
kind but also the Nation very ably in 
the future, in some capacity which will 
be worthwhile to all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on the same subject 
for 30 seconds? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York for 30 seconds. I know 
he is just as anxious as I am to get on 
with the unfinished business. 

Mr. JAVITS. I could not help speak- 

ing just a word about Lewis Strauss, who 
is a very distinguished New Yorker, 
whom I have known for a long time in 
community and religious affairs. He 
was for a long time a leader in a promi- 
nent temple in New York City. I also 
knew him as an admiral in the Navy, 
when I dealt with him while I was in 
the Army. 
It is deeply gratifying for a fellow New 
Yorker to hear the praise which Admiral 
Strauss so justly deserves, and to hear 
his services to humanity and to the Na- 
tion signalized by such distinguished 
leaders as Members of the Senate. 

Nothing would please him more, noth- 
ing would be a greater recompense to £ 
man like Admiral Strauss, than the fine 
words of praise which are an acknowl- 
edgment of the critically vital service 
which he has rendered to his country. 
I wish for him in the future happiness 
and also continuing success in the serv- 
ices which he will render to our Govern- 
ment and the people of our country. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R..7963) to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill represents a complete revision 
of the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives on June 25, 1957. Ex- 
tensive hearings were held last year and 
this year by the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. During the 
course of those hearings a great many 
Senate bills were also given considera- 
tion by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The bill presently before the Senate 
contains a number of amendments to 
the House bill adopted as a result of the 
deliberations of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Small Business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill, as 
thus amended, be treated as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments which 
were agreed to en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 22, after “Sec. 3.” to 
strike out “(a)”; on page 3, line 3, after 
the word “business”, to strike out 
“Where the fumber of employees is used 
as one of the criteria in making such 
definition for any of the purposes of this 
act, the maximum number of employees 
which a small business concern may 
have under the definition shall vary 
from industry to industry to the extent 
necessary to refiect differing character- 
istics of such industries and to take 
proper account of other relevant fac- 
tors”; after line 9, to strike out: 

(b) The Administrator shall without delay 
establish a new definition, in compliance 
with subsection (a); and if such new defi- 
nition has not been established and placed 
in effect for all the purposes of this act 
within 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, the definition which 
was in use by the Administrator for financial 
assistance purposes immediately prior to the 
date of the enactment of this subsection 
shall be in effect for all the purposes of this 
act from the end of such 60-day period 
until such time as the Administrator estab- 
lishes and places in effect such new defini- 
tion. Nothing in this subsection shall affect 
any small business certificate issued under 
this act before the enactment of this sub- 
section, or restrict the authority of the 
Administrator to issue such certificates 
under section 8 (b) (6). 


At the top of page 6, to strike out: 


(d) There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Small Business Advisory Board, 
Which shall advise and consult with the ad- 
ministration in carrying out the purposes of 
this act. The Board shall consist of the 
Administrator, as chairman, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and not less than two nor more than six other 
individuals appointed by the Administrator 
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who are familiar with small business needs 
and problems and are truly representative 
of small business interests. The Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce may each designate an officer from 
his Department, who has been appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to act in his stead as a 
member of the Board. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(d) The Administrator shall establish 
general policies (particularly with reference 
to the public interest involved in the grant- 
ing and denial of applications for financial 
assistance by the administration and with 
reference to the coordination of the func- 
tions of the administration with other ac- 
tivities and policies of the Government) 
which shall govern the granting and denial 
of applications for financial assistance by the 
administration. 


On page 11, line 3, after the numeral 
“(9)”, to strike out “to”; in line 10, after 
the word “temporary”, to strike out “(not 
in excess of 6 months)” and insert “(not 
in excess of 1 year) or intermittent’; 
after line 23, to insert a new subsection, 
as follows: 


(a) To the extent he finds it will contrib- 
ute to the more effective functioning of the 
administration, the Administrator is author- 
ized to conduct or provide training and to 
assign employees for training or attendance 
at meetings at Federal or non-Federal fa- 
cilities, including public or private agencies, 
institutions of learning, laboratories, indus- 
trial or commercial organizations or other 
appropriate organizations or institutions, 
foreign or domestic, and, if he deems it ap- 
propriate, to pay in whole or in part, the 
following: The salaries of such employees 
for the period of training or attendance; the 
cost of their transportation and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence in accordance with the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended; 
necessary expenses incident to their training 
including tuition, study materials, and other 
customary expenses. Appropriations or other 
funds available to the administration for 
salaries and for expenses shall be available 
for the purpose of this subsection. 


On page 14, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$250,000” and 
insert “$350,000”; in line 23, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “5 percent per 
annum, and shall not be more than the 
rate prevailing within the Federal Re- 
serve district where the money loaned is 
to be used if such prevailing rate is lower 
than 5 percent per annum” and insert “6 
percent per annum”; on page 15, line 15, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “$250,- 
000” and insert “$350,000"; on page 17, 
line 21, after the word “drought”, to in- 
sert “or excessive rainfall”; in line 24, 
after the word “drought”, to insert “or 
excessive rainfall”; on pase 18, line G, 
after the word “drought”, to insert “or 
excessive rainfall”; in line 14, after the 
word “drought”, to insert “or excessive 
rainfall”; on page 24, line 11, after the 
word “act”, to strike out the comma and 
“in addition to the National Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Board established by sec- 
tion 4 (d)”; after line 19, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 9. (a) Research and development are 
major factors in the growth and progress oft 
industry and the national economy. The ex- 
pense of carrying on research and develop- 
ment programs is beyond the means of many 
small-business concerns, and such concerns 
are handicapped in obtaining the benefits of 
research and development programs con- 
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ducted at Government expense. These small- 
business concerns are thereby placed at a 
competitive disadvantage. This weakens the 
competitive free enterprise system and pre- 
vents the orderly development of the na- 
tional economy. It is the policy of the Con- 
gress that assistance be given to small-busi- 
ness concerns to enable them to undertake 
and to obtain the benefits of research and 
development in order to maintain and 
strengthen the competitive free enterprise 
system and the national economy. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Administra- 
tion, and it is hereby empowered— 

(1) to assist small-business concerns to 
obtain Government contracts for research 
and development; and 

(2) to assist small-business concerns to 
obtain the benefits of research and develop- 
ment performed under Government contracts 
or at Government expense, 

(c) The Administration is authorized to 
consult and cooperate with all Government 
agencies and to make studies and recom- 
mendations to such agencies, and such agen- 
cies are authorizec and directed to cooperate 
with the Administration in order to carry out 
and to accomplish the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

(d) (1) The Administrator is authorized 
to consult with representatives of small- 
business concerns with a view to assisting 
and encouraging such firms to undertake 
joint programs for research and develop- 
ment carried out through such corporate or 
other mechanism as may be most appro- 
priate for the purpose. 

(2) The Administrator may, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General and 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, approve 
any agreement between small-business firms 
providing for a joint program of research 
and development, if the Administrator finds 
that the joint program proposed will main- 
tain and strengthen the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the economy of the Nation. The 
Administrator or the Attorney General may 
at any time withdraw his approval of the 
agreement and the joint program of re- 
search and development covered thereby, if 
he finds that the agreement or the joint 
program carried on under it is no longer in 
the best interests of the competitive free- 
enterprise system and the economy of the 
Nation. A copy of the statement of any 
such finding and approval intended to be 
within the coverage of this subsection, and 
@ copy of any modification or withdrawal 
of approval, shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. The authority conferred by 
this subsection on the Administrator shall 
not be delegated by him, 

(3) No act or omission to act pursuant 
to and within the scope of any joint pro- 
gram for research and development, under 
an agreement approved by the Administra- 
tor under this subsection, shall be construed 
to be within the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Upon publication in the Federal 
Register of the notice of withdrawal of his 
approval of the agreement granted under 
this subsection, either by the Administrator 
or by the Attorney General, the provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to any 
subsequent act or omission to act by reason 
of such agreement or approval. 


On page 27, at the beginning of line 
11, to change the section number from 
“9” to “10”; on page 30, at the begin- 
ning of line 10, to change the section 
number from “10” to “11”; on page 31, 
at the beginning of line 21, to cha’ ge the 
section number from “11” to “12”; on 
page 32, at the beginning of iine. 4, to 
change the section number from “12” to 
“13”; on page 33, at the beginning of 
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line 3, to change the section number 
from “13” to “14”; at the beginning of 
line 8, to change the section number 
from “14” to “15”; in line 14, after the 
word “‘capacity”, to strike out “or”; in 
line 15, after the word “programs”, to 
insert a comma and “or (3) to be in the 
interest of assuring that a fair propor- 
tion of the total purchases and contracts 
for property and services for the Gov- 
ernment are placed with small-business 
concerns, These determinations may be 
made for individual awards or contracts 
or for classes of awards or contracts’; 
at the beginning of line 24, to change 
the section number from “15” to “16”; 
on page 35, after line 10, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 17. Any interest held by the Adminis- 
tration in property, as security for a loan, 
shall be subordinate to any lien on such 
property for taxes due on the property to a 
State, or political subdivision thereof, in any 
case where such lien would, under appli- 
cable State law, be superior to such interest 
if such interest were held by any party other 
than the United States. 


At the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from “16” to “18”; 
at the beginning of line 23, to change 
the section number from “17” to “19”; 
on page 36, at the beginning of line 4, 
to change the section number from “18” 
to “20”; at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “19” 
to “21”; in line 9, to strike out “incon- 
sistency.” ” and insert “inconsistency.”; 
after line 9, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 22. (a) This act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of July 31, 1961, but the President may 
continue the Administration for purposes of 
liquidation for not to exceed 6 months after 
such termination. 

(b) The termination of this act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the inter- 
ests of the United States, 


And, on page 37, after line 5, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to further extend the 
maturity of or renew any loan transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957, for ad- 
ditional periods not to exceed 10 years, if 
such extension or renewal will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, prompt 
passage of this bill is a matter of ur- 
gency. The Small Business Administra- 
tion arose from the ashes of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as a re- 
sult of legislation passed by the 83d 
Congress. Its own life will expire July 
30, 1958; but as the appropriations com- 
mittees of both bodies require that sub- 
stantive legislation extending the life of 
the Small Business Administration be 
passed before appropriations will be rec- 
ommended beyond the end of the 1958 
fiscal year on June 30, it is important 
that this proposed legislation should be- 
come law promptly, so that employees of 
the Administration will not be faced 
with payless pay days. 
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The committee report, which was 
unanimous, sets forth the current activi- 
ties of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the present status of each. The 
pending bill continues the four main 
functions of the SBA: 

First. Business and disaster loans; 

Second. Procurement contracts ob- 
tained by SBA and subcontracted to 
small business; 

aoe Technical and managerial aids; 
an 

Fourth. Assistance to small business 
in obtaining Government contracts. 

The principal changes in existing law, 
together with the principal amendments 
made by the Committee to the House bill, 
are: 

First. Extending the life of the SBA 
for 3 years, as opposed to the House pro- 
vision making the SBA permanent. 

Second. Increasing the loan authori- 
zation for the revolving fund of the SBA 
by $120 million. This results from in- 
creasing the authorization for business 
loans from $305 million to $500. million; 
retaining the disaster loan authoriza- 
tion at $125 million; and decreasing the 
authorization for prime contracts loans 
from $100 million to $25 million, inas- 
much as this section of the act has here- 
tofore not been utilized by the SBA. 
These loan authorizations are identical 
with those in the House bill. 

Third. The committee initially voted 
to eliminate the Loan Policy Board called 
for by existing law, and also to strike the 
House provision which created, in lieu of 
the Loan Policy Board, an Advisory 
Board on which representatives of small 
business would serve. Because, however, 
of the strong view of the administration 
that the Loan Policy Board should con- 
tinue, consisting, as it does, of the Small 
Business Administrator, and representa- 
tives of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the com- 
mittee is prepared to accept a floor 
amendment sponsored by the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] and take 
to conference with the House the Loan 
Policy Board provisions of existing law. 

Fourth. The maximum loan which the 
SBA can grant has been increased from 
$250,000 to $350,000. 

Fifth. A new section 9 directs the 
Administrator to assist small business in 
obtaining Government research and de- 
velopment contracts; obtaining research 
and development information from other 
contracts entered into by the Govern- 
ment with other firms; and authorizing 
small business to join together in re- 
search and development work without 
regard to antitrust laws, providing the 
Administrator and the Attorney General 
agree that the national interest would 
be served thereby. 

I understand the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York has an amend- 
ment on that point which he will bring 
up soon, and which the committee is 
prepared to accept. 

Sixth. The term for which temporary 
employees may be retained for specific 
technical purposes is extended from 6 
months, as in the House bill, to 1 year 
as in the custom with many other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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Seventh. A section authorizing train- 
ing of employees, both within the Ad- 
ministration and outside educational 
institutions has been included. 

Eighth. The maximum interest rate 
on SBA loans has been left at 6 percent, 
as called for by existing law, instead of 
5 percent as the House bill provides. 
The prevailing interest rate in the local- 
ity requirements contained in both 
existing law and the House bill have 
been deleted as impractical. 

Ninth. The provisions calling for 
assistance to small business in the field 
of procurement have been liberalized to 
make them applicable on a peacetime 
basis. Heretofore, these provisions were 
available only in times of war or na- 
tional emergency. 

Tenth. Subordination of SBA claims 
against small businesses to State and 
local tax liens are called for when the 
law of the State so provides. 

Mr. President, the Senate bill rejects 
as unnecessary a House provision re- 
quiring the administrator to go forward 
with a new definition of what a small 
business is. The committee felt it de- 
sirable to leave sufficient flexibility in 
the hands of the Administrator, who has 
pertinent studies in this field under way, 
and whose hands, it was felt, should not 
be tied. 

Mr. President, through inadvertence 
one committee amendment did not ap- 
pear in the report and is not presently 
in the bill. I should like to move to 
amend the bill so as to correct the in- 
advertence, and I ask the clerk to read 
the amendment I submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, before the 
amendment is read, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Referring to the state- 
ment regarding the maximum interest 
rate permissible under the act, which is 
6 percent, that is not a mandatory in- 
terest rate which has to be charged on 
a loan, is it? 

Mr. CLARK. That is the maximum 
rate. 

Mr. THYE. It is the maximum. If 
the participating bank and the Admin- 
istrator see fit to do so, the interest rate 
could be set at any rate up to the 6 
percent. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
line 3, after “Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 2 of 1954” it is proposed to insert 
the words “or Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 1 of 1957.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in ex- 
planation of the committee amendment 
I wish to state for the benefit of the 
Senate that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1957 transferred certain RFC loans to the 
Treasury and certain other RFC loans 
to the Small Business Administration. 
The bill provides that the Treasury may 
extend its RFC loans for periods not to 
exceed 10 years. The amendment I have 
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proposed would give the same extension 
privilege to the Small Business Admin- 
istration in administering the loans 
which it acquired from the RFC. 

Mr. President, the amendment is non- 
controversial, and I move that it be 
agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOV/LAND. I have not been 
able to follow the amendment in its ex- 
act effect. For the sake of protection, 
with respect to any other amendments 
which might be offered, I wish to be sure 
that the parliamentary situation would 
not prevent the particular section from 
being amended in the event any other 
amendments should be proposed. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to ask 
unanimous consent to that effect; but I 
do not think the Senator’s doubts are 
really in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know that 
they are. I have no reason to so believe. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. President, the particular amend- 
ment I am offering was recommended 
by the administration. We thought it 
was in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may present an amendment 
to the bill and that the amendment may 
be acted on without the Senator from 
Pennsylvania losing his right to the floor. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments 6-25-58-E and ask that 
they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out “or 
supplies” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “supplies, or the benefits of 
research and development”. 

On page 25, line 14, strike out “and”. 

On page 25, line 17, strike out the pe- 
riod and insert in lieu thereof “ ; and”. 

On page 25, between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

(3) to provide technical assistance to 
small-business concerns to accomplish the 
purposes of this section, 


On page 26, line 4, after the period in- 
sert the following: 

Such joint programs may, among other 
things, include the following purposes: 

(A) to construct, acquire, or establish lab- 
oratories and other facilities for the conduct 
of research; 

(B) to undertake and utilize applied re- 


(C) to collect research information related 
to a particular industry and disseminate it 
to participating members; 

(D) to conduct applied research on a pro- 
tected, proprietary, and contractual basis 
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with member or nonmember firms, Govern- 
ment agencies, and others; 

(E) to prosecute applications for patents 
and render patent services for participating 
members; and 

(F) to negotiate and grant licenses under 
patents held under the joint program, and 
to establish corporations designed to ex- 
ploit particular patents obtained by it. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendments propose that the Small 
Business Administration, within its other 
limitations and authority, without 
changing any provisions with respect to 
money, interest rate, maximum loan, or 
in any other manner, shall have the 
right to help small business engage in 
joint programs for research and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, the committee was very 
kind to consider favorably the substance 
of S. 4033, which I introduced on June 
19 in association with my colleagues, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. THYE], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania took 
a very special interest in the matter. 
Indeed, he was kind enough to suggest 
he would present the amendment him- 
self if I were absent and unable to do so. 

What the committee has proposed is 
to take the essence of our bill and incor- 
porate it at pages 25 and 26 of the pend- 
ing bill, with the exception that those of 
us who were sponsoring the amendment 
thought it would be best to make even 
more specific the exact activities in which 
small business might engage in the re- 
search and development field. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
the amendment which has been pro- 
posed seeks only to empower the Small 
Business Administration to give small- 
business concerns technical assistance 
in respect to research and development 
activities and also to specify what the 
joint programs for research and develop- 
ment shall be, as follows, shown on page 
2 of the amendment which is on every 
Senator’s desk: 

To construct, acquire, or establish labora- 
tories and other facilities for the conduct 
of research; 

To undertake and utilize applied research; 

To collect research information related to 
& particular industry and disseminate it to 
participating members; 

To conduct applied research on a protected, 
proprietary, and contractual basis with 
member or nonmember firms, Government 
agencies, and others; 

To prosecute applications for patents and 
render patent services for participating mem- 
bers; and 

To negotiate and grant licenses under pat- 
ents held under the joint program, and to 
establish corporations designed to exploit 
particular patents obtained by it. 


Mr. President, this is one of the great 
areas in which small business is at a 
disadvantage as compared to big busi- 
ness. Big business is going to spend 
about $8 billion on research and develop- 
ment in the current fiscal year. Inter- 
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estingly enough, such expenditures are 
going up 10 percent, while expenditures 
for plant and equipment have gone 
down about 30 percent. 

Partly by reason of what is stated in 
the bill and partly from the authority 
of the Small Business Administration, 
the cooperative activities can be con- 
ducted with complete protection against 
a violation of the antitrust laws, which 
is covered by the bill itself, and small 
business can obtain some of the ad- 
vantages from research and develop- 
ment which are now obtainable only by 
large aggregations of capital. 

I understand the committee is willing 
to accept the amendment. I think it 
will represent a very constructive addi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Javits), for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to say, on behalf of the committee, 
that we have no objection to the amend- 
ments proposed by the junior Senator 
from New York. The amendments 
really build on the foundation of section 
9 of the bill, which in turn comes from 
S. 2993, which was the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
which is incorporated largely in section 
9 of the pending bill. 

I think my friend from New York has 
made 2 or 3 helpful additions to section 
9 of the bill. Having consulted with 
other members of the committee on both 
sides of the aisle, I can state we are pre- 
pared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendments offered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, I wish to say that I believe the 
amendments will greatly improve the 
pending bill, and I believe without a 
question they will greatly aid the small- 
business firms of the Nation. That is, 
of course, what we are endeavoring to 
do in the legislative proposal. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) for developing the 
thought and advancing it. I also com- 
mend the acting majority leader, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK), 
who is now in charge of the bill on the 
floor, for indicating that he will accept 
the amendment, since it will greatly im- 
prove the legislative bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SPARKMAN and Mr. AIKEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield first to my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
then I shall yield to my friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word about the 
amendment which has been explained 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
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York. When the Senator discussed it 
with me before offering it, I invited his 
attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] had 
proposed a similar amendment. How- 
ever, I thought the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from New York perfected to some 
extent what was contained in the bill, 
and that it made some addition to it. 
It was an improvement. Therefore I 
was glad to join in sponsoring the 
amendment. I think it would accom- 
plish a desirable result for small busi- 
ness. 

Research, study, and scientific inves- 
tigation are needed in connection with 
every activity. Often we overlook that 
fact.. I note the presence in the Cham- 
ber at the moment of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], a 
great farm leader. I believe that one of 
the most neglected fields in this area is 
is the field of agriculture. We need a 
program of research and study for agri- 
culture, and certainly we need it for 
small business. Big business would not 
carry on production without a program 
in the field of research and scientific 
study. I believe that this measure would 
accomplish for small business something 
which needs to be done. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I concur in 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, for this reason: Re- 
search and development in agriculture 
are an absolute “must.” Many decades 
ago we advanced a program of research 
and development for increasing the pro- 
duction of grains, legumes, and other 
crops, as well as livestock, but we did 
not go far enough to develop the study 
of sales, packaging, exploitation, mar- 
ketability of the product, and so forth. 
Therefore we piled up surpluses when 
there was starvation in many other 
areas of the world, because the cost of 
transportation was prohibitive. 

Last week the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry gave consideration to 
and reported a measure providing for 
research and development. I commend 
the chairman of the Small Business 
Committee for having called to our at- 
tention the importance of research and 
development in agriculture. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I hope we shall 
be able to develop a real program of re- 
search and development in all phases 
of agriculture, rather than a one-sided 
program such as that referred to by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLARK. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I favor 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, which is being accepted by the 
Senator in charge of the bill, but I should 
like a little interpretation as to the scope 
of the provisions of the amendment. 

More than a year ago I proposed for 
small business something like the exten- 
sion service in agriculture. I made a 
brief statement at that time. As a pre- 
liminary to my question, I should like to 
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read that statement. It will require only 
a moment: 

A high percentage of the failures incurred 
by small-business people today is due to 
causes which could be prevented if the oper- 
ator were better informed on the factors 
which make for failure or success. 

Many a man has failed to make good in 
business or industry, not because he lacks 
initiative or natural ability, but because of 
faulty location, improper equipment, in- 
adequate promotion, or lack of understand- 
ing of the proper use of credit. 

The Agricultural Extension Service has 
been of inestimable value to the Nation's 
agriculture and has been largely responsible 
for reducing farm failures to a minimum. 

This new service would be operated by the 
Small Business Administration and would be 
of particular benefit to the borrowers from 
that agency, 

We have never received the fullest value 
from the Small Business Administration or 
its predecessor, the RFC, simply because ade- 
quate guidance and follow-up service has 
not been available to the borrowers, 

With the extension service I am suggesting 
there should be not only a lower percentage 
of failures among small-business men, but a 
more satisfactory rate of repayments among 
borrowers from both the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and private lending agencies. 


In reading the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, I find that 
the only provision which definitely au- 
thorizes dissemination of the informa- 
tion which is acquired in the laboratories 
and in other fields of research is in con- 
nection with subparagraph (C), which 
reads: “To collect research information 
related to a particular industry and dis- 
seminate it to participating members.” 

Does the Senator from New York or 
the Senator from Pennsylvania believe 
that the language of the amendment is 
broad enough to authorize research in 
the successful application of basic prin- 
ciples to small business, and to provide 
for the dissemination of such informa- 
tion to the borrowers from the Small 
Business Administration? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall make a prelim- 
inary answer. My friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] may wish 
to supplement it. 

I invite the attention of my friend to 
section 9 of the bill, which will still 
remain in the text after the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. I read from page 25, line 
10: 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Adminis- 
tration— 


That is, the Small Business Admin- 
istration— 
and it is hereby empowered— 

* * > + + 

2. To assist small-business concerns to 
obtain the benefits of research and develop- 
ment performed under Government con- 
tracts or at Government expense, 


The thought is that any research or 
development work which is conducted by 
big business at Government expense, 
and which would help small business, 
should be made available by the Ad- 
ministrator to small-business men, I 
iane that is what my friend had in 


Mr. AIKEN. Yes. At the time I 
made the proposal a little over a year 
ago I suggested the services of highly 
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qualified technicians in the field of bank- 
ing and accounting, plant management, 
sales promotion, labor management, and 
other business techniques which would 
be made available to small-business en- 
terprises. 

I realize that that probably goes a 
little further than the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. However, 
I presume that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration would have authority, un- 
der the provision just read by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, as well as under 
an interpretation of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York, 
not only to carry on research in various 
fields of direct concern to small- busi- 
ness, but to provide means of dissemin- 
ating the results of such research. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that purpose 
would be buttressed by my amendment, 
which, in clause (B), provides for joint 
programs to undertake and utilize ap- 
plied research. 

That particular clause is not restricted 
in terms of members or nonmembers in 
connection with each of the joint pro- 
grams. Therefore, I would anticipate 
that when the Small Business Adminis- 
tration came to negotiate with a partic- 
ular group, there would be the kind of 
extension service which the Senator 
from Vermont has just described. 

Mr, AIKEN, At the time I made the 
suggestion I received many communica- 
tions from all over the country. I was 
advised that there were 2 or 3 colleges— 
I believe the most prominent is the Uni- 
versity of Texas—which carry on an ex- 
tension service for small businesses. 
However, I think it is important to have 
made clear at this time the extent of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, and that is the purpose for 
which I rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated—— 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is already an 
amendment before the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. I understood that the 
Senator in charge of the bill had ac- 
cepted the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK. The question has not 
been put on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire to 
speak on the pending amendment when 
I can obtain recognition. 

Mr. MUNDT. So dol. 

Mr, CLARK. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut; or does 
he wish the floor in his own right? 

Mr. BUSH. Ishall be glad to have the 
Senator yield to me. Before the ques- 
tion is put, I should like to comment on 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend at this time. 
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Mr. BUSH. ʻI do not recall that the” 


amendment was discussed before the 
committee as such—— 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Not that I recall, when 
we held the hearings on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. The Serator is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. On the other hand, the 
question of research and development is 
one which, with increased fervor, has 
been commanding our attention for a 
long time. I am sure that our commit- 
tee and other committees of Congress 
regard it with as being of extreme im- 
portance, particularly as research and 
ode a pertain to American in- 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Con- 
necticut will recall that section 9 is al- 
ready in the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I was going to refer to 
that, if the Senator will permit me +3 
proceed briefly. I was going to say that 
from examining the bill I note that the 
amendment is not in conflict with the 
bill, In fact, I would say that it is not 
only not in conflict with the bill, but that 
the Small Business Administration has 
authority even now to do the things for 
which the amendment seeks to provide. 
That is a fact beyond any question, as I 
read the bill. 

Mr, CLARK. Quite possibly that 
statement is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Therefore it seems to me 
that if we approve the amendment we 
will only be fortifying the administration 
in an authority which it already pos- 
sesses, and perhaps will be emphasizing 
the importance of the research and de- 
velopment aspects of the proposed legis- 
lation, which, under present conditions 
particularly, is a highly desirable thing 
to do. For that reason I shall support 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask some questions about 
the amendment. In the first place, I do 
not believe it will do any good. Second, 
I do not believe it is workable. Third, 
the Small - Business Administration 
can now lend money to any small busi- 
ness corporation for any purpose in 
which such corporation is engaged in 
business. 

I read subparagraph F of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York: 

To negotiate and grant licenses under pat- 
ents held under the joint program, and to 
establish corporations designed to exploit 
particular patents obtained by it. 


What is the meaning of that language? 
Will the SBA lend money for such pur- 
poses? Why is that langauge in the 
amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to give a 
brief explanation, and then I shall ask 
the Senator from New York to give a 
fuller explanation, if he will do so. 

The Senator from Indiana will recall 
that we had been hopeful we would be 
able to pass the small-business bill last 


week. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK, He and I had some 
conferences, as a result of which I was 
prepared to accept the amendment which 
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he intended to offer, in the interest of 
expediting the passage of the bill. At 
the same time, our good friend, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] had 
his amendment, in which he was very 
deeply interested. As we saw it, it made 
no significant change in section 9 of the 
bill other than to clarify it and to button 
up tighter the research and development 
encouragement feature, which I believe 
all of us favor. Therefore, at that time, 
in order to expedite the passage of the 
bill, I conferred with some of my col- 
leagues, including my friend from Indi- 
ana, with respect to these amendments, 
which I was prepared to accept. Per- 
haps the Senator from New York would 
like to give a more detailed explanation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the pur- 
pose of the language on page 2 of the 
amendment? Ihave no objection to the 
SBA lending money to a small business 
corporation to enable it to engage in any 
business in which it wishes to engage, 
including research. However, what is 
the purpose of the language on page 2 of 
the amendment? Iread the language at 
the top of page 2: 

On page 26, line 4, after the period, insert 
the following: 

“Such joint programs may, among other 
things, include the following purposes.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
explain that language? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. JAVITS. The purpose of my 
amendment is to make it possible for the 
SBA to lend money to a group of small 
concerns which may club together or or- 
ganize a corporation for the purpose of 
engaging in research and development, 
when they cannot do it alone. In my 
amendment I have certain specifications 
or criteria which they must meet in or- 
der to get a loan, when they club to- 
gether for the purpose of engaging in re- 
search and development, or organize 
themselves into a corporation to engage 
in research and development. The 
amendments represent a concept of 
small concerns clubbing together to 
carry on cooperative research. The 
specifications in my amendments are the 
particular things which they can do 
when they are actually cooperating. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe 
that we should start giving Federal 
charters to corporations and designat- 
ing what they can do and what they 
cannot do. 

Mr. JAVITS. My amendment would 
not authorize the establishment of such 
@ corporation. However, if it is created 
under State authority for the purpose of 
engaging in cooperative research, then 
the amendment would allow the Small 
Business Administration to help that 
kind of organization or corporation or 
setup. The amendment would not set 
up a corporation by charter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Must the small 
businesses establish a corporation, or 
can there be a partnership arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. My thought was that 
they would get together in a joint pro- 


gram. 
Y CAPEHART. As a partnership, 
? 
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Mr. JAVITS. They could do it that 
way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The SBA could 
lend money to a partnership which 
might consist of a half dozen small com- 
panies. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Each of them could 
say, “I will put in $10,000.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That would be 
$60,000, if there were six of them, and 
the SBA would lend the partnership an 
X amount of money. 

Mr, JAVITS. When they are unable 
to proceed alone; yes, in order to enable 
them to move ahead together with pro- 
grams for research and development. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The SBA would 
lend them the money? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it necessary 
to have all this language in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Only to specify exactly 
what the SBA will look for as criteria. 
The small-business people will set up the 
contracting authority themselves, How- 
ever, the SBA will look for these criteria 
in connection with the making of loans. 
It is authority. It is not direction. It 
is not a charter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
clarify that point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to pur- 
sue the suggestion further, 

Mr. CLARK. I have the floor. I be- 
lieve I can help the Senator from Indi- 
ana, if he will permit me to do so. I 
will ask my friend to be kind enough to 
turn to page 15 of the bill, where he 
will find the section to which the Sen- 
ator from New York has referred. It is 
where the amendments of the Senator 
from New York would apply. If the 
Senator from Indiana would indulge me 
by looking at page 15 of the bill, I would 
be grateful to him. I refer particularly 
to page 15 at line 9 of the pending bill. 
I read, as follows: 

(5) In the case of any loan made under 
this subsection to a corporation formed and 
capitalized by a group of small-business 
concerns with resources provided by them 
for the purpose of obtaining for the use of 
such concerns raw materials, equipment, in- 
ventories, or supplies, or for establishing fa- 
cilities for such purpose— 


At that point, where the bill deals 
with raw materials, equipment, inven- 
tories, or supplies, the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
would be inserted. That is where the 
amendment dealing with the research 
and development program would be in- 
serted. In that way the loan program 
would be helpful not only in connection 
with raw materials, equipment, inven- 
tories, or supplies, but also in connection 
with research and development activi- 
ties. That, in effect, is the principal 
purpose of the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe I under- 
stand the purpose. However, subpara- 
graph (E) on page 2 of the amendment 
reads: 

To prosecute applications for patents and 


render patent services for participating 
members, 
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Subparagraph (F) reads: 

To negotiate and grant licenses under pat- 
ents held under the joint program and to 
establish corporations designed to exploit 
particular patents obtained by it. 


My question is: What business is it 
of the Federal Government to charter 
a corporation or to designate what a 
corporation can do? That is a 100-per- 
cent State function. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not authorize 
anything but the SBA to make loans to 
this kind of outfit. Whether or not it 
would have the powers indicated would 
depend on the charter received from the 
State, or, if there were a partnership, 
the contract of partnership. The only 
point we are making is that when the 
SBA undertakes to lend the money, it 
will first look for these criteria. This 
pertains to things which small-business 
concerns cannot do for themselves. We 
are not directing them to do them. We 
are not even giving them the power to 
do them. We are only telling the SBA: 
“When somebody comes to you, say a 
corporation or a partnership, equipped 
to do this kind of business, you may 
consider them for a loan.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, I am 
making a record on this point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not under- 
stand how this would mean anything 
to a small-business man. What small- 
business man will join with a half dozen 
other small-business men to engage in 
a program of research? I want the 
Recorp to show that this proposal will 
not work. I tried it once myself, and 
I know what I am talking about. The 
only thing I see wrong with it is that 
we are endeavoring by legislation to 
provide for a sort of charter which cor- 
porations must use in connection with 
their bylaws in order to do these things, 
which they have a right to do now. I 
do not like to set up criteria, or at least 
I do not like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment set up criteria even by printing 
that sort of thing in a bill. Corpora- 
tions have the authority to do these 
things under the State charters they 
have received. 

I think it is bad practice. In my 
opinion it is the beginning, possibly, of 
the wedge of the Federal Government 
getting into private business and of the 
Federal Government chartering corpo- 
rations in the United States. Other- 
wise, it is a harmless little matter. 
Probably it will not do any harm or any 
good, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make it clear that we are not 
chartering, we are not directing, we are 
not even giving a frame of authority to 
various companies; we are only provid- 
ing standards for the SBA itself when 
it considers loans for this kind of prop- 
osition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It means that half 
a dozen little companies may get to- 
gether and “may include the following 
purposes.” The amendment goes that 
far. The right exists now to do that 
without the language proposed, if it is 
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desired to do so. To accept this sort of 
proposal will be writing into the Federal 
statutes what has heretofore been re- 
served 100 percent to the States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All the language 
on page 2 of the amendment is not con- 
trolled by the language in paragraph 
(d) beginning on the bottom of page 25 
of the bill. 

I agree with the Senator from Indi- 
ana. I do not think the language is 
necessarily important, but it undertakes 
to specify and spell out some of the 
things which are authorized in the bill 
in section (d) beginning in line 24, page 
25. I do not think it adds much, but 
I do not see that it is particularly ob- 
jectionable, either. It does not author- 
ize the Small Business Administration 
to create corporations. It authorizes 
the SBA to assist private firms that are 
working in this field so that if they wish 
to create a corporation in the regular 
way, they may receive assistance in such 
a joint undertaking. 

Mr. President, to clarify the matter 
further, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in order to make a legislative record, a 
statement I made on the subject, which 
appears on page 558 of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, part 2, May 23, 1958. The 
statement clarifies the whole subject in 
greater detail. 

We agreed to accept the amendment, 
not because we thought it added a great 
deal to the bill or that the subject would 
be controversial, but because it merely 
expanded and specified what we be- 
lieved was the authority already con- 
tained in the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


The growth and progress of industry and 
commerce in the United States has been, to 
& very considerable extent, the result of re- 
search and development. Research in the 
fields of electronics, chemistry, physics, and 
other sciences has yielded principles which 
have been further developed and applied to 
reveal the new world we see around us. The 
patent system, the land-grant colleges and 
universities, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Bureau of Standards, the Naval Re- 
search Institute, and the National Science 
Foundation indicate the importance which 
the Federal Government has always placed 
upon the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men and the application of this 
knowledge to useful arts and sciences for 
benefit of the Nation at large. 

Basic and applied research and the devel- 
opment of useful applications of the prin- 
ciples which are discovered are going on at a 
remarkably high rate today. We can expect 
that the current research and development 
work will result in even greater changes in 
the world of tomorrow. 

According to a survey made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the National Science 
Foundation, on the research and development 
work performed in 1953, the total of this re- 
search and development work amounted to 
more than $5 billion during that year. Of 
this, programs financed by industry amount- 
ed to about $2.3 billion, and programs car- 
ried on or financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to almost $2 billion. 
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In its sixth report on Federal funds for sci- 
ence, the National Science Foundation esti- 
mated that the Federal research and develop- 
ment budget for fiscal 1958 would involve 
expenditures of $3.3 billion, and Business 
Week of September 21, 1957, estimated the 
total spending on research in 1957 at $10 
billion. 

Much of this research and development 
work will produce commercially valuable 
products and processes, which will benefit 
those concerns able to produce and sell them. 
Unfortunately for the free competitive enter- 
prise system and in the long run for the na- 
tional economy, a disproportionate share of 
the research and development is being done 
by large concerns, while the small concerns 
are able to do proportionately little research 
and development work. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation report on science and engi- 
neering in American industry in 1953 shows 
that only 8.3 percent of manufacturing com- 
panies with 8 to 99 employees engage in re- 
search and development and only 22.4 percent 
of manufacturing companies with 100 to 499 
employees do so, while 94.3 percent of con- 
cerns with 5,000 or more employees carry on 
research and development. The same report 
shows that manufacturing concerns with less 
than 500 employees, which have about 35 
percent of manufacturing employment, em- 
ploy only 20 percent of the total scientists 
and engineers and account for only about 11 
percent of the amount spent on research and 
development. Concerns with 5,000 or more 
employees, however, which have about 40 
percent of manufacturing employment, em- 
ploy more than 60 percent of the scientists 
and engineers and account for almost 75 per- 
cent of the research and development ex- 
penditures by industry. 

The vast amounts spent by the Federal 
Government on research and development 
also go overwhelmingly to large firms. The 
Defense Department, which in 1956 ac- 
counted for $1.9 billion of the total Federal 
expenditure of $2.7 billion, reported only 
about 6 percent of its research, and develop- 
ment contracts were with small-business 
firms in fiscal 1956. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, which had the next largest re- 
search, and development program, awarded 
only 1 percent of its research and develop- 
ment contracts to small business in fiscal 
1953, 1954, and 1955. 

The advantages to a concern performing 
this Government research are considerable. 
In addition to the assured profit on the con- 
tract itself, the concern will receive the in- 
side track on substantial procurement con- 
tracts which may result from the research. 
It will also have advance knowledge and 
probably extra information about new com- 
mercial products which may be developed 
from the research, It will have built up a 
staff of scientific personnel familiar with the 
research and be in the best position to de- 
velop commercial applications. And in many 
cases it will be able to obtain patents, sub- 
ject, in the case of research for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, only to a license to the 
Government, leaving commercial exploita- 
tion up to the concern. Under these condi- 
tions small-business concerns must neces- 
sarily fall rapidly behind in the competitive 
race for new products and new processes. 

In my judgment, three things can be done 
which will help to keep small business in 
the race and will thereby strengthen the free 
competitive enterprise system and the na- 
tional economy. 

In the first place, every effort should be 
made to see that small-business concerns 
have a chance to obtain Government re- 
search and development contracts. I realize 
that this cannot be done in every case, In 
some instances only the large concern can 
do the research or may be interested in 
doing the research. Nevertheless, I believe 
that a vigorous effort should be made to 
award as many research and development 
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contracts to small businesses as possible. 
This will be of direct benefit to the small- 
business concerns and to the economy as & 
whole. 

In the second place, every effort should be 
made to make available to small-business 
concerns the benefits and results of all of 
the research and development work done by 
the Goyernment or at Government expense. 
If the Government pays for research and 
pays a price which will yield the concern 
doing the research a profit, it would seem 
difficult to justify adding to that profit the 
right to all the commercial benefits of an 
invention derived from that research, paid 
for by the taxpayers, including small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

In the third place, I believe that arrange- 
ments should be made to enable smali-busi- 
ness concerns to get together to carry on 
research and development programs, with an 
exemption from the antitrust laws and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Research 
and development projects are often extremely 
expensive and the results do not always pay 
off at once in measurable profits. A single 
small-business concern may not have the 
financial resources to carry on over a period 
the kind of research and development work 
which would give it an equal opportunity to 
compete in a new fast-developing market 
with its giant competitor. However, a group 
of small-business concerns might each be 
able to devote a fraction of the cost of the 
research and development contracts and pro- 
duce something which would benefit not only 
the small-business concerns involved but 
also the consuming public and the national 
economy. 

‘This would not be inconsistent with the 
basic purposes of the antitrust laws and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Rather, by in- 
creasing the opportunity of small-business 
concerns, it would promote and strengthen 
the free competitive enterprise system and 
the national economy as well. 

In order to carry out these objectives, I 
have prepared a bill which will give to the 
Small Business Administration the duty and 
authority to pursue these three objectives in 
the interest of small businesses. Other Gov- 
ernment agencies which have activities in 
this field will be called upon to cooperate 
with the Small Business Administration in 
pursuing these objectives. 

This bill will not eliminate the need for 
other relief for small-business concerns, such 
as tax revisions and measures to provide 
access to credit. It will, however, serve to 
reduce substantially one of the handicaps 
under which small businesses now suffer, and 
to place them in a more nearly equal posi- 
tion with big businesses in the competitive 
race for the future. In my judgment, this 
will be a substantial benefit to the economy 
of the Nation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is a pioneer in this matter. Ihave 
simply tried to have some specific provi- 
sion in the bill, in view of the sponsor- 
ship of the bill by a number of Senators. 
I am very grateful to my colleagues for 
their understanding. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor and to have the 
Chair put the question on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] for himself and other 
Senators. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 
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SENATOR MUNDT ANNOUNCES 
DEATH OF A SENATOR'S HOPE— 
HFELL IS DEAD, DPP IS AILING 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
sorrow to announce the passing of an 
old friend of the Senate. I had hoped 
until very recently that this announce- 
ment could be avoided, but I now find it 
necessary to report the death of a cher- 
ished hope, held by what I believe to 
be a majority of the Members of this 
body—the hope for effective labor legis- 
lation in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. President, this hope for effective 
labor legislation has been cherished by 
most of us since the so-called McClellan 
hearings on improper activities in the 
labor or management field were little 
over 18 months old. All of us have heard 
our colleagues rise in their places to 
express this hope in one way or another, 
both during the Senate debates on the 
labor legislation designed to correct cer- 
tain abuses in pension and welfare 
funds and, more recently, as we dis- 
cussed amendments to the so-called 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill. 

This honorable and cherished friend 
of the Senate—hope for effective labor 
legislation—has been a special friend 
of the Members of this body from that 
great section of the country known as 
Dixie. Many of our most distinguished 
Members from the Old South have, dur- 
ing the debates on both of these Senate 
bills, expressed their deep confidence in 
this hope, and have voted in the convic- 
tion that hope for effective labor legis- 
lation would be redeemed and imple- 
mented when the legislation was dis- 
cussed and voted upon in the House of 
Representatives. It appears, however, 
Mr. President, that this friend of ours— 
hope for effective labor legislation—has 
in some way or other met with a tragic 
and violent death between the 17th day 
of June, when he left the Senate with 
colors flying, supported by a yea-and- 
nay vote of 88 to 1, and headed for the 
other end of the Capitol. Even as I 
speak, his remains are buried some- 
where, with his whereabouts unknown, 
and this bill of ours—S. 3974—has not 
yet found its way to the Labor Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. President, the cause of the death 
of this bright hope for effective labor 
legislation is not clear, and since the 
coroner’s jury has not yet brought in 
its verdict, the responsibility for the 
demise cannot be clearly fixed. How- 
ever, accumulating evidence points the 
finger of suspicion at one or another 
of several possible culprits. 

One line of suspicion, Mr. President, in- 
dicates that this friend of ours—Hope for 
Effective Labor Legislation—was stabbed 
to death at Democratic national head- 
quarters located here in Washington. It 
is rumored that in a moment of anger, 
someone connected with Democratic na- 
tional headquarters felt that his party 
had somehow let him down by passing 
any type of labor legislation at all, and 
so, motivated by passion or inspired by 
partisanship—as the case may be—the 
death-dealing sword may have been 
stabbed into the back of this faithful 
friend by someone connected with Demo- 
cratic national headquarters. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I speak not in an effort to fix the 
responsibility, because the coroner's jury, 
comprised as it is of the court of public 
opinion, now weighing the evidence 
throughout the country, must, of course, 
bring in the final verdict. I merely re- 
port on some of the suspicions which 
appear to be taking form in the shape 
of testimony before this nationwide 
coroner's jury on labor legislation. 

Another report has it that our friend, 
whom I shall henceforth identify in these 
remarks solely by his initials, HFELL, 
was poisoned to death by operatives rep- 
resenting Walter Reuther, of the United 
Automobile Workers. Some go so far 
even as to implicate the Governor of 
Michigan in this skein of suspicion. Iam 
not here to make any specific accusa- 
tions, but I do believe, since so many of 
my colleagues reposed such great confi- 
dence in this friend of ours on so many 
frequent occasions, that at least all of 
us who knew HFELL so well and em- 
braced him so warmly would be inter- 
ested in the possible identity of his slayer. 

A third line of suspicion indicates that 
HFELL may simply have starved to death 
at some place on the journey from the 
Senate to the House for lack of nourish- 
ment and care over on the other side of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. President, the demise of HFELL 
would be bad enough in itself, and would 
cause me sufficient sorrow in making this 
announcement to the Senate, were it not 
accompanied by another unhappy de- 
velopment which I also feel it is my duty 
to report. HFELL had a strong and 
sturdy companion who was also highly 
respected by the Members of this body, 
and it is my duty to report that this com- 
panion is also seriously ill and in danger 
of becoming permanently incapacitated. 
I refer, Mr. President, to the democratic 
processes which historically have proved 
so effective in the House of Representa- 
tives. Ordinarily, this fine, stalwart 
companion body of the Senate follows a 
practice of referring all proposed legis- 
lation to its committees for consideration, 
and, from its committees, through the 
Rules Committee, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives where Members of the House 
have the historic right and opportunity 
to work their will upon the proposed leg- 
islation, just as we cherish the same 
right here in the Senate of the United 
States. Historically, Members of the 
House of Representatives have the op- 
portunity to vote for or against amend- 
ments and to offer suggestions, modifica- 
tions, and additions to proposed legisla- 
tion coming to them from the Senate, in 
the same fashion that we of the Senate 
consistently insist upon exercising those 
American rights upon any proposed leg- 
islation coming to us from the House. 

It is true of course, Mr. President, that 
there have been times when these great 
parliamentary provisions and rights en- 
joyed by the House of Representatives 
have not functioned as vigorously or as 
effectively as at other more glorious pe- 
riods of American history. As one who 
served in the House of Representatives at 
a time, when a top-heavy majority was 
present there, reflecting the goals and 
aspirations of leadership in the White 
House which was of the same political 
affiliation, I recall there were complaints 
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about “rubber stamp Congressmen,” and 
fears that the coordinate strength of 
Congress was being subordinated to the 
powers and pressures of the White House. 
At times, opposition was shouted down 
a bit ruthlessly, under those conditions; 
but, in the main, and over the long pull, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate have risen magnificently to assert 
their authority when there came before 
them such basic issues as attempts to 
pack the United States Supreme Court or 
to place the Comptroller General of the 
United States under political obligation. 

Throughout their history, therefore, 
Mr. President, both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, regardless of 
the party majorities which were in con- 
trol, have resisted the global trend to de- 
velop topheavy executive authorities 
which in turn weaken the rights of the 
people by circumventing the opportuni- 
ties of their representatives in Congress 
to speak and act for them. 

I feel, however, Mr. President, that 
America should now be put on notice 
that we are witnessing, over on the other 
side of the Capitol, something which is 
a foreboding of evil, and indicates that 
the democratic processes over there may 
be in danger of deterioration. Even as 
I speak here, Mr. President, some force, 
some influence, some pressure from 
somewhere, or something which it is im- 
posible clearly to define, appears to be 
exerting more power and authority in 
the House of Representatives than pub- 
lic opinion and a great unorganized but 
dominant majority attitude in this coun- 
try are able to exert. 

Fifteen long days ago, by a vote of 88 to 
1, in a historic yea-and-nay vote, the 
Senate voted its approval of Senate bill 
3974, and sent our friend, HFELL, over to 
the House of Representatives. Before 
the final rolicall vote, Senators on both 
sides of the arguments involved, and 
those who had either supported or op- 
posed one or another of the many 
amendments offered, stated that they 
hoped and believed the House of Repre- 
sentatives would improve the proposed 
legislation before it was finally acted 
upon over in the other body. However, 
after all these 15 days, we find that 
HFELL has not even seen the light of day 
at the other end of the Capitol. 

Buried somewhere without ceremony, 
this gallant effort of ours has not even 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, which was its 
rightful, its traditional, and its expected 
destination when it left the Senate. In- 
stead, we hear rumors that the Demo- 
cratic high command over yonder has 
decided to continue delaying referring 
Senate bill 3974 to the House committee 
until so much time has elapsed so that 
it can be logically proclaimed that it is 
too late for the House committee to hold 
hearings and to consider the proposed 
legislation, and that consequently the 
bill must be considered by the House un- 
der a suspension of the rules, thus de- 
touring the House committee altogether. 
The signficant point to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that under the suspension of the 
rules procedure in the House, no amend- 
ments can be considered or adopted. 
That certainly is gag rule. 
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Mr. President, this would therefore 
confront us with the ugly, un-American 
alternative of either having no labor bill 
at all, thus burying HFELL unceremo- 
niously, without even a tablet or a monu- 
ment to mark its passing, or, under alter- 
native No. 2, it would mean that the 
House must vote, without adopting 
amendments of any kind, on the labor 
bill the Senate has passed. While either 
of these alternatives would, of course, be 
acceptable, and either is also favored by 
certain labor bosses, I am confident, Mr. 
President, that neither of these alterna- 
tives would be pleasing or acceptable to 
the general public, whom it is our duty 
to represent. : 

Mr. President, if ever there were a 
warning sign larger than a camel-shaped 
cloud that labor already has control of 
the Democratic Party in this country, 
we see it now, and we see it here, and we 
see it in what is happening to the so- 
called Kennedy-Ives labor bill over at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, if this sturdy, American 
companion of HFELL, if this great Amer- 
ican being called democratic parliamen- 
tary procedures, should follow HFELL 
into oblivion or into a state of incapacity, 
the loss to all of us and to the rest of 
the country would be even greater than 
the death of that promising figure of so 
short a time ago, known familiarly to us 
here on the floor of the Senate as Hope 
For Effective Labor Legislation. 

Mr. President, should these democratic 
parliamentary procedures be stifled over 
at the other end of the Capitol, as many 
columnists and commentators now freely 
predict, our great-grandchildren will 
continue to mourn the tragedy, long after 
our own mourning wail over the death of 
HFELL has stopped. 

Mr. President, we read with disdainful 
unbelief the practices of parliamentary 
procedures in the Russian Presidium, 
where members can do nothing but vote 
“yes” or “no,” if they are permitted to 
vote at all. I recall that, a year or so ago, 
the world was startled when it learned 
that finally, over in the Russian counter- 
part of our great parliamentary body, the 
members were finally permitted to adopt 
an amendment. To be sure, the amend- 
ment was minor in nature, and had been 
carefully screened ahead of time by the 
Supreme Soviet; but, in all events, it was 
an amendment adopted by the parlia- 
mentarians of Russia. I hope we never 
see the day when Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States are denied the 
right to function through the amenda- 
tory procedure on the floor of either 
House of Congress. 

Mr. President, one of the many weak- 
nesses of the so-called parliament of 
Russia is the fact its members are con- 
trolled by its leaders, rather than having 
the freedom to exercise their own judg- 
ment or to reflect the wishes of their con- 
stituents. 

It is unthinkable that Members of one 
body of this Congress, when dealing with 
the important proposed labor legislation 
passed by the Senate, shall not be given 
their American privilege of voting for or 
against amendments and of working their 
will upon the bill which has been passed 
by the Senate. To force House Members 
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to vote “‘yes” or “no,” without having an 
honest opportunity to offer and consider 
amendments which are needed to make 
the Senate version of the bill really ef- 
fective and adequate to meet the chal- 
lenges to true democratic unionism in 
America, would be a travesty on the great 
record of our House of Representatives 
and its fine tradition of legislative re- 
sponsibility. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I hope the 
rumors which are reverberating from 
the writings and statements of colum- 
nists, editors, and commentators are not 
well founded. I hope there will be no 
attempt to delay further the considera- 
tion of the Senate bill 3974 by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. Al- 
ready, much very valuable time—more 
than 2 weeks—has been lost through fail- 
ure to have the bill appropriately re- 
ferred and to have hearings subsequently 
scheduled. 

I note that at one stage, the entire 
membership of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, to whom Senate bill 2888 was re- 
ferred, walked out and resigned, in pro- 
test against the apparent lack of con- 
fidence in their abilities and good in- 
tentions. Later, the full membership of 
the committee adopted a resolution of 
confidence, and urged them to reconsider 
their resignations. Mr. President, I have 
confidence in the good intentions of these 
committee members; and I have a high 
regard for the able and distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, an old and valued 
friend of mine, Representative GRAHAM 
Barven. However, before the subcom- 
mittee can vindicate the confidence of 
the full committee and before the coun- 
try can pass judgment on its determina- 
tion to report constructive legislation, 
Senate bill 3974 must be referred to the 
committee, so the committee members 
can have some grist for their mill. With- 
out a bill to consider and without the op- 
portunity to work on the product sent 
them by the Senate, the best of inten- 
tions and the greatest of abilities can 
come to naught. 

Mr. President, I served in the House 
a long time, under the able speakership 
of the present Speaker of the House. I 
have both admiration and affection for 
him. I cannot believe that he lacks con- 
fidence in the House membership, com- 
prised, as it is, of a strong majority of 
members from his own Democratic 
Party. I cannot believe, either, that he 
lacks confidence in Representative Bar- 
DEN, the subcommittee, or the full com- 
mittee. Iam utterly at a loss, therefore, 
to understand what I read and hear from 
Washington reporters who relay the 
news that the bill has not been referred 
to its appropriate committee for consid- 
eration and action, after 2 long weeks 
or more of waiting on the other side of 
the Capitol. All I know and all I say, 
Mr. President, is that time marches on 
and the American public expects this 
Congress to enact constructive and com- 
prehensive legislation to correct un- 
democratic abuses in the field of trade 
unionism. 

Some Senators who voted for S. 3974 
stated they did so in the Senate in the 
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hope certain provisions in it and amend- 
ments to it might be deleted in the 
House. Some Senators who voted for 
S. 3974 stated they did so in the Senate 
in the hope that certain additional pro- 
visions or amendments might be added 
to it in the House. To force the House 
of Representatives now, in this Congress, 
to take S. 3974 as it is or to take no labor 
legislation at all does not seem to me 
to be compatible with either the record 
of the House or with the desires of the 
American people. It might court the 
favor of certain labor bosses and of some 
political chieftains in the labor move- 
ment, but it does not meet the needs of 
our times, nor the dimensions of our 
established democratic procedures. If 
this is indeed the strategy of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee of the House or 
of its national headquarters, I trust and 
hope a change of heart is in the offing. 
In fact, it is hard for me to accept the 
reports that this is the strategy or that 
the House leadership would be party to 
such a program of delay and defeat. 

When labor legislation was first be- 
fore the Senate in the form of a bill 
restricted solely to the problem of pro- 
tecting pension and welfare funds, a 
number of us tried to add more compre- 
hensive amendments to cover some con- 
spicuous weaknesses in present labor law. 
We failed. Many of those voting against 
our efforts then, especially those from 
our Southern States, proclaimed they did 
not want to legislate on the floor of the 
Senate. We were assured by our ma- 
jority leader and by the chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor Legisla- 
tion if these amendments could be de- 
feated in the Senate, hearings would be 
held and Senators would be given an- 
other opportunity to legislate on the 
problems disclosed by our so-called Mc- 
Clellan Labor Investigating Committee, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
and which has spent more than $1 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ funds to uncover 
unsavory practices and the denial of 
democratic practices in labor unions. 

Mr. President, the promise was pub- 
licly made, and that promise was kept 
by those who made it, although at the 
time a number of us, the senior Senator 
from South Dakota included, ruefully 
predicted this would mean that compre- 
hensive Senate legislation would be en- 
acted by this Chamber so late in the 
session that effective and adequate leg- 
islation could not or would not be en- 
acted by the other body before the 
pressures for adjournment brought this 
session to an end. Mr. President, I still 
hope that we prove to be bad prophets 
in those statements, but the delay at the 
other end of the Capitol gives disquieting 
evidence that we may have been predict- 
ing accurately. 

Certainly, unless the bill is referred to 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, and unless the House committee 
reports a comprehensive bill to the floor 
and induces the Rules Committee of the 
House to schedule it for action, and un- 
less the full membership of the House 
itself is given its traditional and estab- 
lished right to debate the bill, to amend 
it,-to work its will upon it, our prophe- 
cies will be proved and our predictions 
verified. 
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Mr. President, this is July the first. 
As I checked the situation in the House 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon, the bill has 
not yet been referred to committee. 
Clearly, the time for action is at hand 
if our long efforts in the Senate in this 
area are not to become just an expensive 
and exasperating gesture of futility. 
Adjournment is now undoubtedly only 
6 weeks to 2 months away. 

It has long been recognized in Wash- 
ington by those who have been here 
long enough to distinguish between the 
Potomac and the Anacostia Rivers that 
if one cannot defeat reform by amend- 
ment on a legislative matter, he can 
many times defeat the opportunity to 
offer and adopt amendments to effec- 
tuate reform. Sometimes, when the 
party in authority lacks the votes, it 
exercises the power to deny the oppor- 
tunity of voting. 

Labor reform legislation is long over- 
due in the Congress of the United States. 
There are those on both sides of the 
party aisles of the Senate and the 
House who consider this legislation 
among the most important items to 
come before this Congress. There is 
still time for constructive action if the 
constitutional processes of legislation are 
permitted to operate. Delay can destroy 
that opportunity in this Congress, and 
perhaps postpone action on such legis- 
lation for 6 or 8 years in the future. 
Should the power of Congress to act 
be circumvented by parliamentary ma- 
neuvers, the predictions some of us felt 
compelled in simple candor to make at 
the time we were legislating in the Sen- 
ate would become a parliamentary real- 
ity and a dark page in American history, 
and this Congress would adjourn with- 
out adopting effective labor legislation. 

I sincerely hope that this Senate fig- 
ure, HFELL, may yet in some way be 
miraculously resurrected and that his 
important companion, DPP, will never 
perish or become incapacitated, because 
if we weaken the democratic parlia- 
mentary procedures of this Republic by 
disuse, by delay, or by departure from 
established practices, we shall have lost 
one of the most important elements in 
the growth and preservation of our great 
American freedoms. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to quote the statement of a great 
parliamentarian, a great Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who said in 
1931, on February 28th, speaking about 
the suspension of the rules device, as 
follows: 

Suspension of the rules is not a normal 
legislative procedure. In a sense it is a trifle 
unfair in that it limits debate and does not 
permit the right of amendment, 


That quotation is to be found on page 
412 of Cannon's Precedents and Proce- 
dures in the House of Representatives, 

Mr. President, I submit that is not the 
way to approach our Congressional re- 
sponsibilities of legislating on problems 
disclosed by the McClellan investigating 
committee. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SENATE LABOR 
BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, many 
Members of Congress and others have 
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requested information and analyses of 
the labor bill, S. 3974, which recently 
passed the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an analysis of Senate bill 
3974 printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S, 3974 AS 
PASSED BY THE SENATE 

“eupiuarge 1: Contains the short title of the 
act. 

Section 2: Statement of findings, pur- 
poses, and policy. 

TITLE I—REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 

Section 101 (a): Requires every labor or- 
ganization in an industry affecting com- 
merce to file with the Secretary of Labor a 
copy of its constitution and bylaws along 
with specific Information detailing its major 
internal operations. 

(b) Every such labor organization must 
also file a detailed and comprehensive re- 
port of the union’s financial operations. 
Under this section all trade unions dealing 
with employers whose operations affect com- 
merce must file reports whether or not they 
desire to use the facilities of the NLRB. All 
of the information required to be reported 
by present law will be reported under this 
section. 

(c) Requires every labor organization re- 
quired to report under title I to furnish 
information in such reports to each of its 
members in a form prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. Section 101 (b) permits the Secre- 
tary to exempt labor organizations with 
fewer than 200 members or annual gross re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000 from the report- 
ing requirements of 101 (b) if he finds that 
such exemption would not interfere with 
the attainment of the objectives of the act. 

Section 102 (a): Every official or employee 
of a labor organization other than clerical 
employees, as defined by the Secretary of 
Labor, paid more than $6,000 in compen- 
sation and allowances in the preceding fiscal 
year is required to report to the Secretary 
of Labor any of six specified transactions in 
which he may have been involved for the 
preceding fiscal year which might consti- 
tute a conflict of interest. Reports from a 
union officer or employee are required only 
if they have been involved in any of the 
transactions enumerated in the subsection. 

(b) This subsection exempts publicly 
traded securities and other securities which 
are publicly regulated from the reporting 
requirements involved in subp phs 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 of subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c) This subsection makes it clear that 
union officers and employees not inyolved in 
any of the course of dealings specified in 
subsection (a) will not be required to file 
a report. 

Section 103 (a): This subsection requires 
every employer who spends more than $5,000 
in a fiscal year for activities intended to 
influence employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively 
or who is a party to an arrangement under 
which another person undertakes to in any 
way affect or to interfere with these rights, 
to report annually to the Secretary of Labor. 
This report would have to contain informa- 
tion identifying the business, the names of 
the unions with which the employer has 
had dealings, details of the arrangement and 
detailed financial data of expenditures for 
all labor-relations activity. ( 

(b) Requires reports from every labor-re- 
lations consultant who has an agreement or 
arrangement with an employer to provide 
services intended to affect employees in the 
exercise of their rights to organize and bar- 
gain collectively or to provide an employer 
inyolved in a labor dispute with the service 
of paid informants or investigators for the 
purpose of interferlng with, restraining, or 
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coercing employees in the exercise of their 
rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act. These reports will be required to con- 
tain full information about the consultant's 
business, receipts from any employer re- 
ceived for labor-relations advice or services, 
disbursements of any kind in connection 
with such services and a detailed statement 
of the arrangement between the consultant 
and the employer. 

Section 104 (a): Specifies that the con- 
tents of reports and documents filed under 
sections 101, 102, and 103 should be public 
information and authorizes the Secretary to 
publish it and to use such information for 
statistical and research purposes, and to 
compile and publish studies and surveys 
based on the data contained in reports re- 
quired to be filed under title I. 

(b) Authorizes the Secretary to prescribe 
regulations permitting the inspection and 
examination by any person of the informa- 
tion contained in reports and documents filed 
under title I. 

(c) Authorizes the Secretary to furnish 
copies of reports filed under title I upon a 
payment of a charge based on the cost of the 
service, provided that the Secretary may 
make available to a State agency copies of re- 
ports required to be filed under this title at 
no charge. 

Section 105: Requires the maintenance and 
preservation of records and accounts of finan- 
cial transactions necessary to verify reports 
required of union employer and labor-rela- 
tions consultants for such periods of time 
as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

Section 106 (a): Requires that reports re- 
cuired by this title be filed within 90 days of 
the time of enactment or 60 days after the 
date when any person first comes within the 
categories of those required to file such re- 
ports, whichever is later, and annually there- 
after as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Authorizes the Secretary to issue rules 
and regulations prescribing the form, con- 
tent, and publication of reports and to pre- 
vent circumvention or evasion of reporting 
requirements. The Secretary is directed to 
provide simplified reporting forms for small 
unions and small business organizations but 
he is also given the power to require a full 
reporting form if he believes it desirable. 

(c) Authorizes and directs the Secretary, 
when he has probable cause to believe that 
any person or labor organization has violated 
any provision of the title, to make an inves- 
tigation, inspect records, and ascertain all 
of the facts relevant to the report in ques- 
tion. This subsection also authorizes the 
Secretary to make a full report to the mem- 
bers of a labor organization concerning the 
facts required to be reported, if any person 
or organization fails or refuses to file the 
reports, as required. 

Section 107; Forbids a labor organization 
to make loans to any officer or employee in 
excess of $1,500 and forbids employers to 
make any loan to an officer or an employee 
of a labor organization representing or seek- 
ing to represent his employees. 

Section 108 (a) and (b): Prescribes a fine 
of up to $10,000 or up to 1 year’s imprison- 
ment, or both, for willfully violating or fail- 
ing to comply with any provision of title I 
or the rules or regulations issued thereunder, 
willful false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions of material facts or failure to disclose 
information required by the title. 

(c) Imposes a similar penalty upon any 
person who willfully destroys any books, rec- 
ords, reports, or statements required to be 
maintained under this title. 

(đa) Assigns personal responsibility to the 
union and company officers required to sign 
reports under sections 101 and 103 for the 
filing and the accuracy of statements in the 
reports, 

Section 109 (a): Makes the embezzlement 
by an officer or employee of funds or assets 
of an organization exempt from taxation un- 
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der section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code a Federal crime, punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment not 
in excess of 5 years. 

(b) Permits an individual union member 
to sue in a United States district court for 
the recovery of money or property misappro- 
priated or misapplied by a union officer when 
the union, after having been requested to do 
so, fails to sue for the recovery of such prop- 
erty. A proceeding under this subsection 
eannot be brought except upon leave of the 
court, obtained upon verified application or 
good cause shown. Section provides for a 
reasonable recovery of counsel fees and the 
compensation of the member for expenses 
necessarily incurred in connection with the 
litigation. This subsection does not inter- 
fere with any legal or equitable remedy now 
available to a union member under State or 
Federal law. 

Section 110 (a): Amends chapter 101 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
punish persons making false entries or de- 
stroying the records of labor organizations 
with intent to injure or defraud or to mis- 
lead any person authorized by law to exam- 
ine or inspect such records. Violation of this 
provision would be subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Makes appropriate modifications in 
the analysis of the United States Code. 

Section 111: Establishes in the Department 
of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Reports, 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, who would undertake to ful- 
fill all the responsibilities assigned by this 
act to the Secretary of Labor. 


TITLE I1—TRUSTEESHIPS 


Section 201 (a): Requires reports by na- 
tional or international unions to the Secre- 
tary within 30 days of establishment of trus- 
teeships over subordinate unions (or within 
30 days of enactment for existing trustee- 
ships) and semiannually thereafter. 

The reports are to show: The union in 
trusteeship, the date trusteeship established, 
a detailed statement of the reason for trus- 
teeship and its continuance and the nature 
and extent of voting by members of the trus- 
teed unions for convention delegates and 
national and international officers. 

(b) Provides the secretary with the same 
rulemaking and publication powers he has 
under title I. 

(c), (d), and (e) Makes failure to report, 
false reports or concealment or destruction 
of documents or records upon which report 
is based by responsible officers punishable by 
a maximum $10,000 fine or imprisonment 
for 1 year, or both. 

(f) Provides that reports made by labor 
organizations under this section shall be 
made available to each member of the labor 
organization. 

Section 202: Requires the establishment 
and administration of a trusteeship to be 
in conformity with the union constitution 
and for correcting either improper conduct, 
assuring the performance of agreements, re- 
storing democratic procedures, or the 
achievement of proper union objectives. 

Section 203 (a): Makes it unlawful during 
trusteeship (1) to count members’ votes for 
conyention delegates or national or inter- 
national officers if not by secret ballot in 
which all members in good standing could 
participate, or (2) to transfer to parent or- 
ganization any funds of the trusteed union 
except regular per capita and assessments 
payable by nontrusteed unions. It is pro- 
vided that upon dissolution of the trustee- 
ship, assets may be distributed in accord- 
ance With the charter, constitution, or by- 
laws. 

(b) Makes violation of subsection (a) 
punishable by a maximum $10,000 fine or 
imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 

Section 204 (a): Provides that upon the 
written complaint of a member or subor- 
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dinate union alleging violation of section 
202 or 203, the Secretary shall investigate 
and if he finds an unremedied violation, he 
may petition the appropriate Federal dis- 
trict court to enjoin and dissolve the trus- 
teeship and for other appropriate relief. 

(b) Provides for place and manner of 
bringing suit. 

(c) This subsection provides that a trus- 
teeship established by a labor organization 
(1) in conformity with the procedural re- 
quirements of its constitution and (2) au- 
thorized or ratified by the executive board of 
the labor organization after a hearing, shall 
be presumed valid for a period of 18 months. 
This presumption may be rebutted by clear 
and con proof that the trusteeship 
was not established for the purposes allow- 
able under section 202. After the expira- 
tion of 18 months there will be a presump- 
tion that the trusteeship is invalid in any 
proceeding brought by the Secretary to re- 
move the subordinate union from the trus- 
teeship unless the labor organization can 
show by clear and convincing proof that the 
continuation of the trusteeship is necessary 
for a purpose allowable under section 202. If 
the labor organization can so show, the court 
may continue the trusteeship for a period 
not in excess of 1 additional year. 

Section 205: Requires a report within 3 
zma by the Secretary on operation of title 


Section 206: Makes clear that Federal suits 
under title II are possible only upon suit 
initiated by the Secretary. But all other 
rights and remedies at law or in equity are 
specially preserved, with the limitation that 
when the Secretary does file a complaint 
the proceeding is to be exclusive and the 
result res judicata. 


TITLE WI—ELECTIONS 


Section 301 (a): Requires election by na- 
tional and international labor organizations 
(except a federation of such organizations) 
of constitutional officers including at least 
3 principal officers (1) at least once every 
4 years, (2) by secret ballot or delegates 
elected by secret ballot, and (3) in accord- 
ance with the union constitution. 

(b) Requires the election by local unions 
of constitutional officers including at least 
3 principal officers (1) at least once every 3 
years, (2) by secret ballot, and (3) in ac- 
cordance with the union constitution and 
bylaws. 

(c) Requires that members be given an 
opportunity to nominate and vote without 
coercion or restraint in selecting officers and 
delegates. Fifteen days notice of date and 
time of election is to be mailed to members 
unless the election is to be held at a time 
specified by the constitution and bylaws on 
file with the Secretary. Every member shall 
have one vote, and a member whose dues 
are checked off under a bargaining agree- 
ment is not to be disqualified for dues de- 
fault. Ballots and election records are to 
be preserved for 1 year. The union consti- 
tution and bylaws are to govern the election 
to extent not inconsistent with the act. 

(d) Provides that in a convention where 
delegates are to choose officers, the union 
constitution and bylaws are to govern and 
delegate credentials, minutes, and conven- 
tion records pertaining to the election of 
officers are to be preserved for 1 year after 
the election. 

(e) Provides that union funds are not 
to be used to promote individual candidacies 
in union elections subject to this title. 
Union funds may be used for ordinary ex- 
penses in connection with elections—for 
notices to members, statements to members 
of issues to be yoted on, and other expenses 
required to conduct the election. 

(f) Provides that officers of a local union 
may be removed at any time for cause shown, 
upon notice and hearing and by action of 
a majority of the members in good standing. 
The Secretary is empowered to exempt any 
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union from the provisions of this subsection 
if he finds that the union’s constitution and 
bylaws provides means for the removal of 
officers guilty of misconduct substantially as 
effective as the requirements of this section. 

(g) Authorizes the Secretary to promul< 
gate rules and regulations prescribing stand- 
ards for implementing the provisions of sub- 
section (f). 

Section 302 (a): Provides for the filing of 
complaints with the Secretary by a member 
alleging violation of section 301 if he has 
(1) exhausted his remedies under the union 
. constitution and bylaws or (2) invoked such 
remedies without obtaining a finai determi- 
nation within 4 months. The election is 
presumed valid until a final decision and the 
union affairs shall be conducted by the offi- 
cers elected or in the manner provided by 
the constitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Secretary is to investigate, and if 
he has probable cause to believe a violation 
of the election provisions has occurred and 
has not been remedied, he is, within 30 days 
of the filing of complaint or as soon there- 
after as possible but not to exceed 60 days, 
to institute suit in Federal district court 
against the union to set aside the election 
and to order a new election. 

(c) Provides for a trial of the issues by the 
district court. If the court finds (1) the 
elections were not held within the times re- 
quired by section 301 or (2) that a viola- 
tion of section 301 did or reasonably could 
be expected to affect the election result, the 
election is to be declared void and a new 
election held under the supervision of the 
Secretary, and so far as lawful and practical, 
in conformity with the union constitution 
and bylaws. The Secretary is to certify the 
names of those elected to the court which 
shall, by decree, declare them to be the 
union’s officers. 

(d) An order directing an election is not 
appealable. Dismissal of the complaint or 
order declaring the election of union officers 
is to be appealable as the final judgment in 
& civil action. 

(e) Empowers Federal courts to protect 
union assets when it voids an election. 

Section 303: The duties, rights, and reme- 
dies of the election title are to be exclusive. 
They are not to be construed as altering or 
affecting rights under the Naticnal Labor 
-Relations Act or the Railway Labor Act. 

Section 304: The election provisions are to 
become effective— 

(1) within 90 days for unions whose con- 
stitutions and bylaws can be modified to 
conform by its officers or interim governing 
bodies such as a general executive board or 
council; or 

(2) where appropriate modification is pos- 
sible only by convention, by the next con- 
vention or within 2 years after enactment, 
whichever is sooner. 

Section 305 (a): Prohibits a person con- 
victed of any felony from serving as a union 
officer, director, trustee, business agent, etc., 
prior to the restoration of his right to vote. 

(b) Prohibits any person, who after notice 
by the Secretary refuses to file a report re- 
quired under title I, and who the Secretary 
after hearing on a writen record determines 
to be in violation of the title, from holding 
union offices for 5 years after the final de- 
termination of the violation. 

(c) Prohibits a person convicted of a vio- 
lation of the reporting requirements of title 
I from serving in the same offices as in (a) 
or any union position paying more than 
$4,000 per year, for 5 years after final con- 
yiction. A union is prohibited from know- 
ingly or willfully permitting such a person 
to take or hold office. 

(da) Violations of the prohibitions upon 
union office holding by persons convicted of 
named crimes is made punishable by a maxi- 
mum $10,000 fine, imprisonment for 1 year, 
or both, k 

(e) Clarifies that a person shall be deemed 
to have been convicted under this section 
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when a jury has arrived at a verdict or such 
verdict is finally sustained by an appeals 
court, whichever date is later. 


TITLE IV—CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES— 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Section 401 (a): Declares that it is in the 
national interest that labor organizations 
and nationwide and industrywide associa- 
tions of employers engaged in industries af- 
fecting commerce should voluntarily adopt 
or subscribe to codes of ethical practices 
obligating such labor organizations or em- 
Pployers, as the case may be, to adhere to 
principles and procedures of conduct which 
will effectively eliminate and prevent im- 
proper and unethical activities in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, in the use and 
expenditure of their funds, and in their rela- 
tions with each other, 

Declares that codes of ethical practices 
applicable to national and international 
labor organizations should contain provi- 
sions which will safeguard the democratic 
rights and privileges of members and which 
will eliminate and prevent improper and un- 
ethical activities on the part of labor organi- 
zations or their subordinate locals or any 
officer or agent thereof. Codes of ethical 
practices applicable to both labor organiza- 
tions and employers should contain methods 
and procedures to assure the effective imple- 
mentation and enforcement of the provisions 
of such codes. 

Provides that codes of ethical practices 
should contain appropriate provisions for 
publication of the provisions of the codes so 
that employers and employees in the indus- 
tries affected and the public will be fully 
apprised as to the provisions of the codes. 

(b) Provides that codes of ethical prac- 
tices shall not authorize or sanction any 
conduct on the part of any labor organiza- 
tion or employer or any officer, agent, or 
representative thereof which violates any 
Federal, State, or local law. 

Section 402 (a), (b), and (c): Establishes 
an Advisory Committee on Ethical Practices 
to advise the Secretary on the administration 
of this act, including the provisions of title 


I, reporting and disclosure; title II, trustee-- 


ships; and title III, union elections; as well 
as title IV. 

Section 403: Provides that not later than 
3 years from the date of enactment of the 
bill the Secretary shall report to Congress 
on the progress achieved by labor organiza- 
tions and employers engaged in industries 
affecting commerce in the elimination of 
improper activities in the administration of 
their affairs and the use and expenditure of 
their funds with particular reference to the 
significance of the voluntary adoption of 
self-policing codes of ethical practices in 
achieving such results. 


TITLE V—DEFINITIONS 


Contains various definitions applicable to 
the act. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR-MAN=- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS ACT OF 1947, AS 
AMENDED 


Section 601: Clarifies the meanings of 
“supervisor.” The redefinition retains all of 
the indicia and tests of supervisory status 
contained in present law but makes clear 
that the types of authority enumerated 
must not only exist but also must be exer- 
cised effectively, whereas under the present 
definition putative “authority” to recom- 
mend actions of the kind enumerated is all 
that seems to be required. The redefinition 
would require that responsible direction of 
other employees must be “the principal 
function” in order for this attribute alone 
to make an employee a supervisor. 

Section 602: Directs the National Labor 
Relations Board to assert the full juris- 
diction given it under the National Labor 
Relations Act. Provides that the Board 
may cede jurisdiction over cases in certain 


industries to State agencies unless the State . 
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statute governing the disposition of such 
cases is inconsistent with the Federal law. 

Section 603 (a): Makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization to conduct 
“shakedown” picketing, i. e., picketing with 
no legitimate purpose but which is to force 
an employer to “buy off” the union official 
involved. It bans picketing to exact from 
an employer a payment for the enrichment 
of an individual as distinguished from bona 
fide picketing the purpose of which is im- 
provement in wages and working conditions 
for employees. 

(b) Makes applicable the “mandatory in- 
junction” provision of the act (sec. 10 (1)), 
to such picketing so as to provide a speedy 
remedy for such abuses. 

Section 604 (a): Permits an employer pri- 
marily engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry to enter into agreements 
with labor organizations despite the fact 
that the union’s majority status has not 
been established under section 9 of the act. 
The section also permits the union shop 
provisions of such a contract to take effect 
within 7 days of hiring. No other change 
is made in union security limitations now 
in the law. The agreements could also pro- 
vide for: Employer notification to the union 
of job openings and opportunity for the 
union to refer qualified applicants for the 
openings. Agreements for apprenticeship 
qualifications, experience, industry, or geo- 
graphical seniority would be permissible to 
meet the peculiar needs of the industry. It 
is specifically provided that a contract per- 
mitted by this section would not be a bar 
to a representation or decertification election 
if without the authorization of the section 
it would not be a bar to such an election. 

(b) To remove all doubt, it is specifically 
provided that the union security provisions 
of agreements permitted by (a) are subject 
to the limitations of State and Territorial 
law just as all collective agreements under 
section 8 (a) (3) are limited by the pro- 
visions of section 14 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Section 605: Amends the National Labor 
Relations Act to provide that economic 
strikers shall not be deprived of their right 
to vote in representation elections even 
though they have been replaced in the course 
of a lawful strike. 

Section 606: Amends present law so as to 
require employers to file non-Communist 
affidavits as a prerequisite to use of the fa- 
cilities of the NLRB. Under present law only 
trade-union officers are required to file non- 
Communist oaths. 

Section 607: Amends section 302 (a) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
so as to clarify an ambiguity which presently 
exists. Under present law it is illegal for 
an employer to pay or deliver anything of 
value to a representative of his employees. 
The p of these amendments to section 
302 is to forbid any payment or bribe by 
an employer or anyone acting on his behalf, 
whether technically an agent or not. 

Section 608: Makes it unlawful to seek or 
accept payments made unlawful by section 
302 (a) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. This section makes unlawful the de- 
mand or acceptance of improper unloading 
fees from interstate truckers. A proviso ex- 
empts fees provided for in agreements which 
may be based upon tonnage unloaded, hours 
worked, etc., pursuant to good faith collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Section 609: Conforms section 302 (c) to 
changes made in section 302 (b). It also 
provides that the general ban in section 302 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
upon employer payments to unions is not 
to apply to employer payments. to trust 
funds, in the building and construction in- 
dustry, for pooled vacation benefits, or ap- 
prentice or other employee training programs. 
This provision is designed to remove doubts 
as to the propriety of such payments in this 
industry. However, it is not intended to cast 
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doubt upon the legality or propriety of such 
payments by employers in any other industry. 
Section 610: Separability clause. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend 
the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 6-19-58-D, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 9, after the period it is proposed to 
insert quotation marks. 

On page 36, strike out lines 10 
through 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment proposes to make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency. 
My amendment would amend the Senate 
committee bill to make it conform to the 
provision carried in the House bill. The 
House bill provided that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration should be a perma- 
nent agency of the Government, 

Mr. President, why do I propose that 
the Small Business Administration be 
made a permanent agency of the Gov- 
ernment? I think many reasons could 
be cited to support my position. The 
main, outstanding reason is that in con- 
nection with the Small Business Admin- 
istration loaning activities we ask the 
local banks to participate with the 
Federal agency in making the loans. 
We believe it is highly desirable that the 
banks of a community should partici- 
pate. The local banks are familiar with 
local business enterprise and are familiar 
with the individual or individuals con- 
cerned. The local banks have a sense 
of pride in community development. 
Therefore, it is much more desirable to 
have a loan with joint participation of 
the private banking institutions and the 
small business lending agency. 

However, when a bank realizes that 
the agency has 1 year of life, as has been 
true in the past, or 3 years of life, as is 
proposed in the Senate bill, it tends to be 
reluctant to enter into a joint venture. 
The banks say. “A 10-year Federal loan 
is being asked, but the life of the agency 
at the best is 3 years.” So there is a 
reluctance on the part of banking insti- 
tutions to join in the program, That is 
one phase of the matter: 

Another phase is that the applicant 
thinks the agency may go out of exist- 
ence in the course of the next year or 
year and a half or 2-year period, and 
he wonders what will be the disposition 
of his obligation or-loan with the Fed- 
eral agency. He wonders if his loan will 
go to some other agency for immediate 
liquidation, or if the loan will be called 
and he will be forced to refinance. 
Those are some of the “ifs” that enter 
into the minds of the applicants. 

Now let me state the most important 
phase of the problem, Mr. President. 


The 
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The present Presiding Officer and I know 
of our own insecurity, though we have 
6-year terms. We can imagine the feel- 
ing of insecurity on the part of an em- 
ployee if he knows the life of the agency 
for which he works is only 1 year, or a 
year and a half, or, at the most, 3 years, 
as is the proposal in the bill presently 
under consideration. Of course an em- 
ployee would feel insecure in accepting 
a job with such an agency. Conse- 
quently, he would be seeking to make 
application for employment with an 
agency of a more permanent nature. 
Immediately the Small Business Admin- 
istration is placed in jeopardy because 
of the fact that it cannot offer security 
to its employees, I want that situation 
corrected. 

Mr. President, I was the author of 
the bill which was passed originally in 
1953, and I have sought to improve the 
act by making the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency. The 
President of the United States has sup- 
ported my position that it should be a 
permanent agency. 

We have amended the act from time 
to time in an effort toimproveit. I hold 
fast to the idea and the philosophy that 
we must do everything possible to en- 
courage the continuance of private en- 
terprise and the right of individual own- 
ership. I think nothing is more whole- 
some for the future of the United States 
than the responsibility of individual 
ownership. 

In this day and age there are tremen- 
dous costs which a person must incur 
before he can become established in a 
business enterprise of his own. Our 
youth are faced with a highly competi- 
tive society, while at the same time there 
are no new frontiers to afford them 
great opportunities, such frontiers as the 
old ones of the Midwest or the pre- 
viously undeveloped areas in the United 
States. When our youth finish their 
schooling today and go into the field of 
employment on the main streets of the 


- cities or communities of the Nation, they 


are immediately faced with strong com- 
petition, as is the average businessman. 

I have known a great number of young 
family men who have worked in business 
establishments on the main streets of 
our Nation for several years. These men 
are trustworthy. I would entrust them 
with business or with any enterprise. 
However, when such a young man goes 
to the local bank with the idea that he 
would like to obtain a loan to buy a 
business establishment in which he has 
been employed for a number of years, 
the banker of course is faced with re- 
strictions imposed by the State banking 
laws and restrictions imposed by the 
Federal Government. The banker must 
make certain that the loan is absolutely 
repayable and is secure by chattels or 
real estate properties. The young man 
of whom I speak may have nothing such 
as that to offer. He may have a good 
name, a good reputation, and a desire 
to be a good member of the community, 
and, in addition, he may be a good fam- 
ily man, but that is all he has to offer 
as collateral. The bank possibly might 
lend such a man the money necessary to 
get started, but the young man also 
needs capital to make the business a 
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profitable undertaking. He may then 
go to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The bank might say, “Very well, 
in cooperation with the Small Business 
Administration we will assist you by per4 
mitting some expansion,” or “We will 
assist by lending you a little more 
money.” 7 

That was the situation I visualized 
when I offered the bill to provide for the 
Small Business Administration in 1953. 

Mr. President, we all know what the 
Farmers Home Administration did for 
the farm youth of America. We know 
of the great number of farm families 
who have the responsibility of farm 
management today and who have as- 
sumed positions in the community of 
great responsibility. These are fine citi- 
zens in the school districts, in township 
affairs, and in community affairs. 

If the Farmers Home Administration 
had not granted loans to such people in 
the first instance, we would not have 
those young families established in those 
communities. We would not otherwise 
have these farm families with the sense 
of responsibility and of pride in man- 
agement and ownership which they now 
possess. We did much to make secure 
the future that our forefathers wanted, 
which is a free society, when we enacted 
the law to provide for the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

We have the nucleus in the Small 
Business Administration, the same as 
we had when we authorized the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. We should 
continue to endeavor to build onto what 
we have until we have the means to give 
to the young couples on the main streets 
of America the opportunity to become 
business managers or business operators 
in their own right. If we do that, we need 
not ever worry about the future of the 
people on the main streets of America. 
We will not then need to worry about 
the philosophy of our people or of our 
society, because our people will be ex- 
ponents of free enterprise. Our people 
will not have leanings toward socialistic- 
type governments, because any man who 
has the right and responsibility of a 
business of his own will never turn to 
the philosophy of a socialistic-type gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ihave been listening to 
the Senator with great approval. I wish 
to commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota for the leadership he has taken, 
originally in establishing the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and presently in 
suggesting that it be made a permanent 
branch of the Government. 

I have long felt, and have frequently 
stated, that the Small Business Admin- 
istration should be made permanent. It 
has rendered a very helpful service to 
small-business men throughout the 
country, and can render greater service, 
obviously, if it is made a permanent in- 
stitution. 

At the present time many of its loans 
run far beyond the authority of the 
Small Business Administration under 
existing legislation. It seems only sensi- 
ble that we should make a permanent 
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establishment of an agency which is 

loans for 10 years or more, in 
order that it may recruit the best per- 
sonnel, and, in an effective and efficient 
manner, give guidance and assistance to 
those who borrow the money. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. I congratulate 
him on offering it. I hope that in the 
ensuing yea-and-nay vote, if there is to 
be one, it will receive an overwhelming 
vote, because it is certainly a movement 
in the direction of giving governmental 
assistance to people in this country who 
are most entitled to receive it. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. He is not 
only a man experienced. in the business 
field; he is a man with many years of 
experience in legislative service to his 
Government. I thank him for his words 
of commendation, and also for speaking 
in support of my amendment, 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand sey- 
eral communications. I have received 
a telegram which reads as follows: 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

So that you will be fortified with factual 
knowledge of the position independent busi- 
ness has taken on making SBA a permanent 
agency, through the nationwide polls of the 
membership of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, all independent busi- 
ness and professional men—all voting mem- 
bers—result of first poll in mandate No. 202 
disclosed 79 percent for the proposition; 
mandate No. 211, 84 percent for the proposi- 
tion; mandate No. 227, 86 percent for the 
proposition; mandate No. 228, 84 percent for 


the proposition; mandate No. 237, 84 percent 
for the proposition. 

It is significant and important that 3 out 
of the 5 national polls disclosed the con- 
sistency of small business in having SBA a 
permanent agency through an 84 percent 
vote for the proposition. 

As this information comes from the grass- 
roots of our Nation, trust that you will bring 
this to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate today. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 


of Independent Business. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for the amend- 
ment he has offered. It is a necessary 
amendment. It would do a great deal 
to encourage our small businesses to 
realize the interest of the Government 
in their affairs. I assure the Senator 
of my complete support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr, THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am happy 
that the Senator is offering this amend- 
ment. As a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee since its inception, I 
have watched the Small Business Ad- 
ministration grow and improve its 
administrative aspect, and also im- 
prove its methods of assisting small 
business. I believe that if we continue 
it fer only 3 years, we shall be merely 
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making a gesture, because at the end 
of 3 years it will be necessary to extend 
it again. I hope that it may be made 
a permanent part of the executive 
department. 

Small business is here to stay. There 
will always be small business. Small 
business is a necessary part of every 
community, indeed, really the founda- 
tion of every community. 

The Senator from Minnesota and I, as 
members of the committee, know that if 
this Administration were allowed to con- 
tinue, and to have a permanent status, 
its methods of assisting small business 
financially could be made more effective 
than if it were to expire at the end of 
3 years, and perhaps be extended 
again and again. If it is to remain as 
a temporary institution, the borrowers 
and the Administration will not have 
the proper background with which to 
work and carry forward their efforts. 

I am very glad that the Senator has 
offered his amendment, and I hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his support and com- 
mendation of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
letter from the president of the Bank 
of Willmar, Minn. This bank was or- 
ganized in 1876. So it is one of the old 
established banking institutions of our 
State. The letter reads as follows: 

Bank OF WILLMAR, 
Willmar, Minn., June 26, 1958, 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THye: Your letter of June 
23 received, in which you wrote in reference 
to your interest in the promotion of the 
Small Business Administration and Iam 100 
percent back of you in this regard. There 
are few banks in the State that have taken 
as much advantage of the Small Business 
Administration as we have here in Willmar. 

We have negotiated many lines of credit 
ranging from $8,000 to $280,000. The maxi- 
mum that the Small Business Administra- 
tion can go is $250,000 and our bank carried 
the $30,000 additional. They have made a 
wonderful contribution to the businesses 
which have made the applications through 
our bank, and it has been very encouraging 
to us to see the results and benefits that are 
derived and for men who would otherwise 
not been able to be financed. 

I was interested in reading the statement 
that you intend to make, and while I have 
learned that there is some agitation against 
the Small Business Administration, it is my 
honest thinking that the smaller country 
banks are not fully aware of the benefits 
that are available to the small businesses 
and which will help the rural communities 
by increasing their business developments. 

Two of the officers of our bank were down 
to the Small Business yesterday with three 
business men, in connection with two of the 
large industries of our city, and which are 
contributing much to the welfare of the 
community, one being the Farmers Produce 
Company, which is a processing plant and 
which has possibly 400 people on the pay- 
roll. The men at the office were very co- 
operative and our dealings with them have 
been very friendly and agreeable and I ap- 
preciate their friendship and support to 
take care of our local needs. We on the 
other hand, try to only present deserving ap- 
plications and we haye kept in close touch 
with the business and individuals so that it 
will prove to be of benefit for all con- 
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cerned, and especially to the applicant and 
to the community at large. 

Thanking you for your continued interest 
in behalf of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Iam 7 

Yours very truly, 
N. H. TALLAKSON, 
President. 


Mr. President, I have before me a 
number of other communications which 
I could read, but I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read them. Iask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Small business in your State, through re- 
peated federation mandate polls, has consist- 
ently voted to make SBA permanent agency. 
House concurred in request of small business 
392-2. Small business demands Senate roll- 
call vote on SBA legislation and urges your 
support making it permanent agency. May 
we advise your constituents your support? 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, 
National Federation Independent Business. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Very imperative in opinion of local people 
here that SBA be given permanent status. 
There is so much indecision about aid to 
small business and with economic trends 
what they are today the needs of small busi- 
ness particularly in the lending field are not 
going to be temporary. Countless small- 
business men are thinking of their existence 
in temporary terms for the good of the coun- 
try. Too much cannot be done to reverse 
this kind of thinking. 

Ep WIMMER, 
Vice President, Public Relations Di- 
rector, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. 


HAYWARD, CALIF., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I strongly believe permanent SBA is essen- 
tial to orderly and constructive solution of 
problems besetting small business and hope 
Senate will support Thye amendment. 

Harry J. HARDING, 
President, the First National Bank of 
Pleasanton and Honorary Presi- 
dent Independent Bankers Ass0- 
ciation of the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District. 
ROCHELLE, N. Y., June 23, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please urge passage of Thye amendment 
making SBA a permanent agency. 

FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL BANK, 
A. J. GEOGHEGAN, President. 


BURLINGAME, CALIF., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge the Senate to vote the Thye 
amendment to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency. This is 
in line with the individual mandate ballot 
votes among our membership numbering in 
excess of 100,000 business, and professional 
people, all yoting members who are scattered 
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nationwide in more than 2,000 communities. 
We urge the Senate for a rollcall vote on the 
Small Business Administration Act. Noth- 
ing would do more to help strengthen busi- 
ness than to see Congress move swiftly and 
decisively on small-business issues before 
them in line with party platform pledges 
made. Quick and favorable action on the 
Thye amendment will be an important step 
in the right direction. 
C. WILSON HARDER, 
President, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I had pre- 
pared a statement referring to the num- 
ber of loans, and some of the work of 
the Small Business Administration. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read it. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE ON THYE 
AMENDMENT FOR PERMANENT SBA 
Once again I rise to urge immediate and 
unanimous action by the United States Sen- 
ate to make the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency of Government. 
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My reasons for amending the pending bill 
so as to make SBA a permanent agency are 
well known to my colleagues and to the 
small-business men throughout the Nation, 
Since 1953 it has been my pleasure to play 
a role of leadership in formulating and 
drafting legislation and policy designed to 
strengthen the small-business community in 
America. Throughout this time, the one 
single suggestion which I have heard most 
often from businessmen, from the banks, and 
from the public is to make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency. 

Right now we are asked by the Banking 
and Currency Committee to extend the life 
of this agency by 3 years. This, of course, is 
a much more constructive suggestion than a 
l-year extension which we had last year. 
However, no one has yet presented any sub- 
stantial argument against making the agency 
permanent, 

BACKGROUND 

It will be recalled that in 1953 there was 
objection to permanent status on the 
grounds that this was a new agency and that 
we should observe its operation for 2 years 
and then decide whether it should be made 
permanent. So in 1953 the Small Business 
Act was passed for a 2-year period. In 1955 
the Senate was called upon to extend the 
life of the agency. At this time the action 
came late in the session so the majority vote 
was in favor of another 2-year extension. 
Then we recall that last year the extension 
bill for SBA was delayed—a resolution was 
passed for a 30-day extension—and finally 
in haste a 1-year extension was worked out. 

I trace this background briefly because I 
believe it demonstrates the need for a per- 
manent extension. How can you expect 
wholehearted cooperation on the part of the 
banks and the other Government agencies 
which must work with SBA when they do 
not know from one year to the next 
whether the agency will be in existence? 
How can you expect the agency to maintain 
the type of employee morale which promotes 
top efficiency? Frankly, it is amazing to me 
that this agency has done such an effective 
job under the circumstances. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives has already 
voted for a permanent agency by a resound- 
ing vote of 392 to 2. The margin of this 
vote indicates the strong feeling in favor of 
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a permanent agency in the House. In my 
conversations with Members of the Senate, 
I have not found any real objection to my 
amendment to make the agency permanent, 

SBA enjoys strong bipartisan support to- 
day. That support is the result of the effec- 
tive work SBA has done in behalf of the 
millions of small-business firms throughout 
the United States. The agency has shown 
continuous improvement in its loan pro- 
gram, its procurement assistance to small 
firms, its technical assistance program, and 
its disaster loan activities. 


SBA RECORD 


Let us examine for a moment the record 
of the Small Business Administration, 

The SBA has approved some 11,000 busi- 
ness loans for almost half a billion dollars 
and has assisted additional thousands in ob- 
taining credit from private credit sources. 
It has aided over 7,500 victims of disasters 
by approval of loans amounting to $81 mil- 
lion. 

It has been able to have over 36,000 Gov- 
ernment purchases in amounts totaling al- 
most $234 billion set aside for small busi- 
ness, It has referred 32,000 small businesses 
to subcontract opportunities. 

It has issued 400 certificates of competency 
involving over $56 million of Government 
contracts to small businesses which were low 
bidders but which otherwise would have lost 
the contracts because of questions raised as 
to ability to produce. 

It has worked with numerous colleges and 
universities in developing courses directed to 
the management problems of small business. 
Almost 12,000 owners and managers of small 
business have graduated from these courses 
conducted by over 150 educational institu- 
tions. 

It has given individual technical assistance 
to many thousands of small firms. 

SBA has developed numerous management, 
technical, and marketing aids, and has dis- 
tributed approximately 4 million copies of 
such documents. It has developed and sold 
over a half million copies of publications on 
special subjects, such as the purchasing di- 
rectory which tells the small-business owner 
the locations at which the Government buys 
the product which he manufactures. 

For the month of April 1958 a new record 
of 427 small business loan approvals for $20,- 
181,000 was set by the SBA. During April a 
total of 148 disaster loans in the amount of 
$2,049,000 was approved. This is further evi- 
dence as to what the agency does in a typical 
month of its operations. 

It must be remembered that the funds 
loaned by this agency are placed in the hands 
of thousands of small businessmen in the 
large cities, in the smaller cities and towns, 
and throughout the rural areas. I should 
like to also point out the interdependence of 
the small-business firm on main street with 
our agricultural economy. The loans made 
to small-business firms in the rural areas are 
also of assistance to the farmers in the same 
areas, As Mr. Barnes, Administrator of SBA, 
pointed out: “It is not unusual for proprie- 
tors of small firms to help the farmer by ex- 
tending credit for the supplies and equip- 
ment he needs until his crops can be har- 
vested. The long-term credit we are able to 
provide to businessmen in areas where crops 
have been heavily damaged or destroyed is 
making it possible in many cases for the 
small-business proprietor to continue to ex- 
tend a line of credit to his farmer customers 
even in communities where local credit has 
been virtually exhausted.” 

There is much more I could say concerning 
the constructive program which SBA has 
given to our economy. But I do not believe 
that is necessary, 


THYE DECISIVE 


The time has come for a decisive vote on 
whether the Senate believes in what it says. 
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I, for one, have gone down the line for a per- 
manent Small Business Administration, and 
I intend to record another resounding “yes” 
vote for permanency today. There are many 
substantive arguments in favor of such a 
position. I have not heard any real argument 
to the contrary. If that be the case—let us 
eliminate any further question about the 
agency’s status and make it permanent, I 
am ready to vote for a permanent agency. 


Mr. THYE., Mr. President, I do not 
wish to take the time of the Senate to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
yeas and nays may be ordered on my 
amendment. If I am granted such 
unanimous consent, I shall not suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Otherwise I 
shall be obliged to make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered on my 
amendment. I am ready for immediate 
action upon it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to state my unequivocal support of 
the pending amendment to establish the 
Small Business Administration as a per- 
manent agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment. All of the Members of the Senate 
will recall that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was first created 5 years 
ago and the history of its activities in the 
intervening period forms a sound foun- 
dation on which to establish it as a per- 
manent entity. 

Since its inception, the Small Business 
Administration has been able to have 
nearly $3 billion set aside in Government 
orders; it has aided nearly 8,000 disaster 
victims with loans amounting to over $81 
million; it has approved business loans 
during this period of $414 million. 

Mr. President, the small farmer and 
the small-business man, with the contri- 
butions they make to their community, 
have always formed a rugged backbone 
for much of what we call the American 
way of life. We know that one of the 
tenets of international communism tac- 
tics against free nations is to eliminate 
the small entrepreneur so as to create 
and intensify a class struggle between 
big business and the workers. It is in our 
best interests to safeguard and assure a 
healthy climate for all of the economic 
elements in our society. In my judg- 
ment, we will have taken a positive step 
in this direction by approving the pend- 
ing amendment to establish a permanent 
agency in the Federal Government for 
small-business activities. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
particularly to commend the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. THYE] for his 
efforts toward establishing the Small 
Business Administration as a permanent 
administration. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is known as the father of the 
Small Business Administration in this 
Government. His constant devotion to 
the solution of the problems of small- 
business men has been an important fac- 
tor in keeping the Small Business Ad- 
ministration alive, and has made the 
administration a real help during the 
past few months of the recession. 
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I wish to commend the able senior 
Senator from Minnesota also for his ex- 
cellent statement on the need for a per- 
manent Small Business Administration. 
This need has been recognized not only 
by many members of this body, but by 
the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and by small- 
business men throughout the country. 
My colleague long has been known to 
them as their champion and an expert 
in their particular problems. 

I have spent considerable time study- 
ing the problems confronting small 
business in my State and in the national 
economy as well. I have taken a close 
lcok, too, at the operations of the Small 
Business Administration in the fields of 
financial assistance, procurement, man- 
agement, and technical assistance. As 
a result of this research and study, I 
have drawn these several conclusions: 

First. The SBA has performed, since 
1953, a most vital function in supple- 
menting the activities of our commer- 
cial banks by providing credit that 
otherwise would have been unattainable. 
There is a real danger that this credit 
gap would remain unfilled were it not 
for the existence of SBA. 

Second. Since World War II the Con- 
gress and small-business men have been 
greatly concerned over the ability of 
small business to participate in defense 
production and over the effect of de- 
fense spending on concentrations within 
particular industries. Here again, SBA 
has performed a most important func- 
tion. It has striven to assure small 
business a fair share of Government pur- 
chases of goods and services. The 
SBA’s joint set-aside program, its refer- 
rals of prime and subcontracts, and its 
counseling have helped assure small 
business an opportunity to compete with 
larger businesses on an equitable basis. 

Third. Much comment has been made 
within the last few years on the rate of 
failures of small-business concerns in our 
economy. We are all concerned with the 
survival of small business, Our economy 
has become so complex in the past few 
decades that the management of any 
business enterprise must be expert in 
many, many fields. It is not sufficient 
to know merely financing, or to know the 
technical aspects of production—the 
small-business man must be an expert in 
all fields. The SBA, through its man- 
agement and technical counseling, has 
done and is doing much to assist small 
business in this extremely competitive 
economy of ours. 

There is another issue here which may 
not be as readily apparent. The crea- 
tion of a permanent Small Business Ad- 
ministration will provide a continuity of 
service to our small-business men that 
would not otherwise be true. By estab- 
lishing SBA on a permanent basis, we 
assure its personnel a measure of security 
which will most surely be reflected in the 
quality of people who can be attracted 
to; and retained on, its staff. 

At the same time there is a matter of 
dealings with other agencies and other 
governmental bureaus. As a permanent 
agency SBA will assume a firmer stature 
and a more authoritative voice in its 
many intragovernmental transactions— 
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all to the benefit of the small-business 
man, and ultimately, to the American 
people. 

As of June 26, 1958, there was only $10 
million in the SBA loan fund. Since 
this authority is rapidly running out, 
there is need to act and act quickly if we 
are to maintain the service to our small- 
business men. 

The need for SBA is clear. There are 
over 4 million business units in the United 
States, 95 percent of them with 100 or 
fewer employees. There are those who 
talk of what they choose to describe as 
the rate of increase in small business 
failure. The truth, of course, is that 
there are more business establishments 
in the United States today than at any 
time during the preceding 25 years, anda 
third again more than a decade ago. The 
failures have more than been offset by 
new corporations, new partnerships, and 
new firms operated by individuals. 

It is incumbent upon us to join in 
immediate action and approve H. R. 7963. 
We must recognize the excellent work 
done by the SBA. Further, we must as- 
sure the small-business man that there 
will always be a Federal agency to which 
they may come for assistance. We must, 
therefore, accept the amendment, intro- 
duced by my good friend, the eminent 
senior Senator from Minnesota, and 
make SBA a permanent agency. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am glad to be numbered among the sup- 
porters of the small-business bill, H. R. 
7963. 

The bill extends the benefits of the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, 
through July 31, 1961. This act, as ad- 
ministered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, has been helpful in assist- 
ing small businesses in South Carolina 
and throughout the Nation, through its 
loan programs, through technical and 
managerial aid, and through its pro- 
grams to help small business obtain gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The bill carries forward this helpful 
program and includes amendments 
which will make the program more effec- 
tive. 

It is important that the small-busi- 
ness man continue to have the oppor- 
tunity to grow and prosper, in order to 
avoid monopoly conditions, to provide 
diversified employment opportunities, 
and to maintain the American tradi- 
tion that every individual may have a 
reasonable opportunity to become the 
manager of his own business. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 


July 1 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
matter was considered very carefully by 
the committee. I know the senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana, who is the ranking 
minority member of the committee, was 
present. I am not certain that all mem- 
bers of the committee agreed, but all 
those present agreed that the act should 
be extended for 3 years rather than 
permanently. 

This does not mean that we are being 
critical of the organization atall. I think 
this is good governmental practice. It 
is the duty of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to review the work of 
the organization. The SBA has been 
doing good work. I think the bill itself 
is an improvement of existing legislation, 
and is itself proof of the validity of the 
idea that periodically the operations of 
the organization should be reviewed. 

I happened to have a good deal to do 
with the old RFC. I think one of the 
troubles with the RFC was that the Sen- 
ate did not review its work as care- 
fully and as often as it should have done. 
Under the administration of a very pow- 
erful man, Mr. Jesse Jones, the RFC be- 
came influential. Everyone accepted the 
word of Mr. Jones and the work of the 
RFC was carried on long after Mr. 
Jones had ceased to be its head. But we 
did not examine its operations carefully. 
We made a superficial study in 1948, but 
no one thought to go deeply into its op- 
erations. 

Then, 2 years later, when we went 
into its operations thoroughly, we found 
conditions which, while they were 
not so horrible, needed to be corrected, 
and they were corrected. 

I think it is good practice to extend the 
law for 3 years. Then our committee can 
again look into the operations of the 
Small Business Administration. The 
SBA will receive very sympathetic treat- 
ment. No one in the committee wishes 
to destroy it; we wish to keep it in good 
condition. It is an important facility in 
my State, as it is in other smaller States 
which do not have the extensive financial 
facilities which are available in the 
States of the Northeast. 

The Senate recently passed S. 3651, 
which authorizes the formation of small 
business investment companies. This is 
a new, experimental program which will 
be under the jurisdiction of the SBA. 
It is a program for which some of us have 
great hopes. That is another reason why 
Congress should review and have consul- 
tations of the most serious kind concern- 
ing the administration of this organiza- 
tion. 

I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment. AsI have said, the commit- 
tee unanimously rejected it after giving it 
due consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, unless 
other Seantors desire to be heard, I will 
yield the floor and ask that the Chair 
put the question on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 


1958 


Mr. COTTON (when his name was 
ealled). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr, HOBLITZELL]. If the junior Senator 
from West Virginia were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SmaTHERS] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 
His pair has been previously announced. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are detained on ofi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. MALONE]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Aiken Hennings Murray 
Allott Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Barrett Humphrey Pastore 
Beall Ives Payne 
Bennett Jackson Potter 
Bricker Johnston, S.C. Purtell 
Bridges Kefauver Revercomb 
Bush Kennedy Saltonstall 
Butler Knowland Schoeppel 
Capehart Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Carlson Langer Smith, N. J. 
Carroll Long Sparkman 
Case, N. J. Magnuson Symington 
Case, S. Dak Mansfield Thye 
Church Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Cooper Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Curtis Morse Yarborough 
Douglas Morton 
Flanders Mundt 
NAYS—26 

Anderson Goldwater McNamara 
Bible Green Monroney 
Byrd Hayden xmire 
Clark Hill Russell 
Dworshak Holland Stennis 
Eliender Jordan 

Kerr Thurmond 
Frear Lausche Williams 
Fulbright McClellan 
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NOT VOTING—15 


Chavez Hoblitzell Malone 
Cotton Hruska O’Mahoney 
Dirksen Javits Robertson 
Eastland Jenner Smathers 
Gore Johnson, Tex. Young 


So Mr, THYE’s amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

- Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table. 
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- On page 36, between lines 9 and 10, to 
insert the following: 

Sec, 22. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to change any preferences or 
priorities established by law with respect to 
the sale of electrical power by the Govern- 
ment or any agency thereof. 


On page 36, line 10, to strike out “Sec. 
22.” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 23.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment makes the Small Business 
Act applicable to sales of property by 
the Government. The present act deals 
only with procurement. The small-busi- 
ness men need this assistance. As an ex- 


The motion to lay on the table was mls the Government sells over 8 bil- 


agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments, which are at the desk 
and which are sponsored by myself, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, JACK- 
son, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. PROXMIRE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 17, 
after the comma, it is proposed to insert 
the following, “to insure that a fair 
proportion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to such enter- 
prises.” 

On page 20, line 11, after “procure- 
ment,” to insert “and property disposal.” 

On page 21, line 12, after “procure- 
ment,” to insert “or property disposal.” 

On page 22, line 17, after “officers,” to 
insert a comma and “and officers en- 
gaged in the sale and disposal of Federal 
property,”. 

On page 22, line 20, to strike out “pro- 
curement.” 

On page 23, line 1, to strike out “pro- 
curement.” 

On page 23, line 3, before “powers” 
to insert “or property disposal.” 

On page 23, line 5, to strike out “pro- 
curement.” 

On page 23, between lines 13 and 14, to 
insert the following: 

(9) To obtain from any Federal depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency engaged in 
the disposal of Federal property such re- 
ports concerning the solicitation of bids, 
time of sale, or otherwise as it may deem per- 
tinent in carrying out its functions under 
this act. 


On page 23, line 14, to strike out “(9)” 
and insert “(10).” 

On page 23, line 9, to strike out “(10)” 
and insert “(11).” 

On page 24, line 1, after the comma to 
insert the following “to insure that a fair 
proportion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to small-business 
concerns,” 

On page 33, to strike out line 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following “re- 
ceive any award or contract or any part 
thereof, and be awarded any contract for 
the sale of Government property.” 

On page 33, line 12, after “procure- 
ment” to insert “or disposal.” 

On page 33, line 15, to strike out “or.” 

On page 33, line 18, before the period 
to insert a comma and the following “or 
(4) to be in the interest of assuring that 
a fair proportion of the total sales of 
Government property be made to small- 
business concerns.” 


lion board feet of timber from public 
lands and national forests. The amount 
now equals about one-fourth of the wood 
used by our Nation each year. The 
smaller firms have difficulty securing 
bids and financing road construction. 
What. we propose here is to extend the 
helpful aid of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to products sold by the Goy- 
ernment. 

The problems of the small-business 
men have been considered in the Small 
Business Committee. In addition, the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
in 1955 heard testimony on the problems 
of timber procurement facing small tim- 
ber operators. Subsequently, the Small 
Business Committee looked into this 
specific problem at the request of several 
Pacific Northwest Senators. Many of 
the witnesses appearing before these 
committees have expressed the need for 
gearing Government timber sales pro- 
grams to better serve the free enterprise 
system by aiding small business in ob- 
taining a fair share of the tremendous 
amount of timber sold by the Govern- 
ment annually. 

Normally, before a legislative proposal 
such as that envisaged by this amend- 
ment is acted upon by the Senate, I pre- 


- fer to have the advantage of considera- 


tion of the specific topic by the commit- 
tee reporting the bill. However, the 
subject of help to small business in pro- 
curing Government timber has been 
before at least two committees of the 
Senate for many months, and the mem- 
bers of those committees have had ample 
opportunity to consider the problem. 

The way to assist in resolving this 
small business procurement matter is to 
amend this act, which is designed specif- 
ically to assist small business. There 
is no question that the amendment is 
germane. It would be generally help- 
ful to small-business men who buy from 
the Government. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
Montana for first proposing the amend- 
ment, and it is my sincere hope that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have conferred with 
other members of the committee with 
reference to the amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon for himself 
and other Senators. I am prepared to 
accept the amendments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


| 
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Mr. MORSE. I yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think they are 
good amendments, and we are willing to 
accept them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
make one very brief comment on the 
amendments before the Senate. The 
able senior Senator from Oregon re- 
ferred to hearings in regard to the prob- 
lems of small timber operators which 
were held by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in the Pacific Northwest. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
one of the men who was most active in 
holding those hearings, a member of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee at that time, was the late Senator 
W. Kerr Scott, of North Carolina. He 
helped to develop a great deal of valu- 
able information about the way in which 
the small timber operators had been dis- 
criminated against, because he was 
aware of this problem in his own State 
and in his own part of the country. I 
should like the Record to show Senator 
Scott’s dedication to this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

"Mir, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“6-24-58-C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indi- 
ana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, begin- 
ning with line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 21, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(a) There is hereby created the Loan Pol- 
icy Board of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, which shall consist of the following 
members, all ex officio: The Administrator, 
as chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Commerce. Either of 
the said Secretaries may designate an officer 
of his Department, who has been appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to act in his stead as 
a member of the Loan Policy Board with re- 
spect to any matter or matters. The Loan 
Policy Board shall establish general policies 
(particularly with reference to the public 
interest involved in the granting and denial 
of applications for financial assistance by 
the Administration and with reference to the 
coordination of the functions of the Admin- 
istration with other activities and policies of 
the Government), which shall govern the 
granting and denial of applications for fi- 
nancial assistance by the Administration, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, all 
this amendment does is retain in the act 
we are now considering exactly the same 
language and the same kind of policy 
now in existence for the Small Business 

\ tion, and which has been in 
existence since the inception of SBA. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee originally rejected the amend- 
ment. Because of the administration’s 
strong views that the present provision 
of the law is desirable and should remain 
in effect, the committee is ready to ac- 
cept the amendment. 


President, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is this the pro- 
vision which has to do with the Loan 
Policy Board? 

Mr. CLARK. It is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
a word about it. I do so for the reason 
that on several different occasions on the 
floor of the Senate I have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to advocate that 
we eliminate the Loan Policy Board. I 
was against it in the beginning because I 
felt it would take away from the Small 
Business Administration needed fiexi- 
bility, and that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration would find itself closely 
controlled by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. President, I was sincere in that be- 
lief, but I also am sincere in stating that 
after having observed the operations of 
the Small Business Administration over 
the several years it has been functioning, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
Loan Policy Board was not restrictive on 
the Small Business Administration, but 
has been operating very well. Generally 
speaking, wise policies have been 
adopted and the Board has been very 
helpful. I will say I am agreeable to the 
amendment now proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
14, lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “$350,000” and to insert “250,- 
000”; and on page 15, line 15, strike out 
“$350,000” and insert “$250,000.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate more than 2 or 3 
minutes on the amendment, and I shall 
not ask for a yea and nay vote on it. 
However, I think the committee has gone 
too far in raising the limit on small- 
business loans to $350,000. The purpose 
of my amendments is simply to hold the 
line at $250,000, which has been found by 
the administration to be more than ade- 
quate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until the Senate 
comes to order. Senators will please de- 
sist from conversation. 

The Senator from Connecticut may 
proceed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» at the conclusion of my remarks 
a letter addressed to me by the Small 
Business Administrator, Wendell B. 
Barnes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite attention to the fact that 
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53.9 percent of the loans which have 
been made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration have been under $25,000, 
and another 35.4 percent have been un- 
der $100,000. Only 5.7 percent of the 
loans have been between $100,000 and 
$150,000, and only 4.3 percent of the 
loans have been between $150,000 and 
$250,000. 

It is perfectly clear that there is really 
no need for increasing the size of the 
loans. For that reason I offer the 
amendment to hold the limit at $250,000. 

ExHIBIT 1 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. Prescott BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BUsH: In connection with 
the question of the proper maximum limit 
for the size of our loans, I am furnishing you 
data on the number of our business loans in 
each size group through March 31, 1958. 
These are the cumulative figures for the life 
of this Agency. 

Business loans approved by size of total loan 
SIZE AND NUMBER OF LOANS 


$5,000 and under..........-......... 617 
$5,001 to $10,000__--__-.-___._____.. 1, 287 
$10,001 to $25,000___.--______- 3, 232 
$25,001 to $50,000__.....- nuanse 1,913 
$50,001 to $100,000__...-_.__-____-_ 1, 473 
$100,001 to $150,000____-__-___--- 545 
$150,001 to $250,000______---_----- 407 
$250,001 and over... -- eee 68 

OO nn eect o E tea okies ie 9, 542 

PERCENT OF TOTAL LOANS 

$5,000 and under___-.___-__._____... 6.5 
$5,001 to $10,000__-_-.._.--...-..... 13.5 
$10,001 to $25,000___._.-__- 33.9 
$25,001 to $50,000_.-......--_..-_... 20.0 
$50,001 to $100,000-..-------------=== 15.4 
$100,001 to $150,000___.-_.-_- naa 5.7 
$150,001 to $250,000__....._..___ 4.3 
$250,001 and over.......-...-.---... 7 

TOU). E E S AE aan 100. 0 


If I can be of any further assistance in this 

matter, please let mè know. 
Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Administrator. 

P. S—It occurred to me that the average 
size of SBA loans may be of interest to you. 

Average size of loan, July 1, 1957—May 31, 
1958: Number of loans, 3,479; total, $48,878; 
SBA share, $41,496. 

Cumulative from October 1, 1953-May 31, 
1958: Number of loans, 10,575; total, $46,793; 
SBA share, $39,181. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak in opposition to the 
proposal of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and in favor of retaining the figure 
which the committee has written into the 
bill. 

I will admit the correctness of the fig- 
ures the Senator from Connecticut has 
submitted. It is true that only a rela- 
tively small number of applications would 
ever be for an amount in excess of 
$250,000. However, there are those who 
need more than $250,000. When a small 
company needs a larger amount, it should 
have an opportunity to get it. 

Mr. President, in 1953 when we passed 
the original bill we set the approved 
limit at $150,000. In 1955 we increased 
the limit to $250,000. When the proposal 
was made to increase the limit from 
$150,000 to $250,000 exactly the same 
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argument was presented, namely, that 
most of the loans were in the lower fig- 
ures. Of course the loans for the most 
part are in smaller amounts. That will 
always be the case. Nevertheless, in the 
3 years after we increased the limit from 
$150,000 to $250,000 there were 475 loans 
which exceeded $150,000 and came be- 
tween the $150,000 and the $250,000 
limit. Those loans were among the total 
of some 8,000 loans approved in that 
period of time. Therefore, it is evident 
that the Small Business Administration 
has found qualified small businesses 
which require more than $150,000. 

Even more significant, Mr. President, 
is the fact that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has made 68 loans in excess 
of $250,000 in the past 2 years and 8 
months, since the change was made. Of 
course, the Small Business Administra- 
tion was limited to $250,000, but they 
were able to find banks to take the excess 
over $250,000. Again it has been shown 
there is a field of need for loans in excess 
of $250,000. 

Mr. President, during May of 1958, a 
recent month, a record number of loans 
were approved by the SBA, the total 
being 606. Of these 33 were for more 
than $150,000 and 9 were for more than 
$250,000. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration of course was limited to $250,000 
in all cases. 

Some of the businesses which required 
more than $250,000 were: a meat proces- 
sor and wholesaler, a motel and restau- 
rant, a manufacturer of gas and electric 
stoves, a commercial fisherman, a manu- 
facturer of cotton gins, a truck rental 
company, an asphalt paving firm, a lum- 
ber mill, and a crude oil refinery. 

Mr. President, I can give a few ex- 
amples of cases to demonstrate wherein 
small businesses are in need of loans in 
excess of $250,000. 

For instance, we have had a good many 
inquiries from those in small business 
engaged in canning. I invite particular 
attention of Senators to a canner with 
a seasonal pack of the value of ap- 
proximately $2 million. The canners 
point out that they must finance the en- 
tire pack until they can deliver it to their 
customers. Both the chain stores and 
the Federal Government are very strict 
about this matter. 

There is a small Virginia canner who 
has won military orders for $800,000 
worth of canned goods, but he will not 
receive any money from the Government 
for at least 4 months, and the last $200,- 
000 will not be paid until 15 or 16 months 
after the canner has purchased the crop 
and paid for putting it in cans. That is 
a typical case of a small business which 
needs more than $250,000. 

Mr. President, I submit, even though 
the total number of applicants requir- 
ing more than $250,000 will be small it 
will be as important for that small num- 
ber to be able to get the amount re- 
quired as it will be for the great mass 
of small-business men to get the much 
smaller amounts. Therefore, I° submit 
we ought to raise the figure, and I hope 
the committee position will be sustained. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall not 
debate the point further except to say 
that the same argument the Senator 
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makes could be made in favor of a 
$400,000 or a $500,000 limitation. There 
always will be applicants, no matter 
how high the limit may be. One cannot 
take issue with the Senator when he 
Says there is a need. There will always 
be a need for loans of any size. I think 
the present loan limit is appropriate. 
Nothing has happened since the figure 
was raised from $150,000 to $250,000 to 
justify another increase of $100,000, so 
I hope that my amendment will prevail. 

With respect to the size of the loans, 
Mr. President, I wish to say that in the 
letter which I asked to have printed in 
the Recorp, I noted with interest that 
from October 1, 1953, until May 31, 
1958, it was stated there were 10,575 
loans made, and the average size of the 
loan was $46,793. 

From July 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958, 
a period of 11 months, there were 3,479 
loans, of an average size of $48,878. So 
it is obvious that the increase in the 
average size of the loans in the current 
fiscal year is very little different from 
the cumulative record of 5 years which 
I have just read. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the pending amendment. I com- 
mend the committee for having written 
the figure of $350,000 into the bill for this 
reason: I submitted evidence for the 
Recorp this afternoon from my State 
showing that there had been loans in 
excess of $250,000. Sometimes the local 
bank assumes the difference. In one 
case the Bank of Willmar picked up an 
additional $30,000 of a loan because there 
was insufficient authorization under the 
act. Therefore, I commend the com- 
mittee for having written the increase 
into the bill. 

I have heard from a great number of 
businessmen and banks that it would be 
desirable to have the larger sum in the 
lending authority. In many instances it 
will not be used, but there will come a 
time when the administrator will be 
justified in going above the present limit 
of $250,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Bus]. [Putting the question.) 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for a moment. 

I observe that the pending bill, as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, contains the fol- 
lowing provision on page 37, in section 4: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to further extend the ma- 
turity of or renew any loan transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1957, for addi- 
tional periods not to exceed 10 years, if such 
extension or renewal will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of such loan. 


I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if this is not in essence the legislative 
proposal which I introduced in the Sen- 
ate on August 7, 1957, as Senate bill 2729, 
except that the committee amendment 
provides a limit of 10 instead of 15 years 
for os extension of RFC loans. 

. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 
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I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for including this provision. It 
will be of great help to small-business 
firms in Oregon and elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
statement which I made to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
support of my bill, Senate bill 2729. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
THE SMALL BUSINESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE ON S. 2729 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
present my views on the bill, S. 2729, which 
is now pending before your subcommittee. 
This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to further extend the maturity 
of or renew certain loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for pe- 
riods up to 15 years, if the extension or 
renewal would aid in the orderly liquidation 
of the loan. 

The loans to which 8. 2729 relate are 
those which were made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under section 4 
(a) of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act of 1947, as amended, and which were 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1957. The final maturities of such loans 
are now limited by section 4 (b) (2) of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
of 1947, as amended, which provides in part 
as follows: 

“No loan, including renewals or exten- 
sions thereof, may be made under sections 
4 (a) (1), (2), and (4) for a period or pe- 
riods exceeding 10 years * * * Provided fur- 
ther, That any loan made under section 4 
(a) (1) for the purpose of constructing in- 
dustrial facilities may have a maturity of 
10 years plus such additional period as is 
estimated may be required to complete such 
construction.” 

In view of the foregoing provisions, the 
Secretary of the Treasury today lacks au- 
thority to extend or renew any of the loans 
referred to beyond the 10 years specified in 
the statute. However, if S. 2729 were en- 
acted as I propose, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could extend or renew any of the loans 
for additional periods not to exceed 15 years, 
provided, of course, the extension or renewal 
would aid in the orderly liquidation of the 
loan. 

The reasons for the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. It is unrealistic to require every busi- 
ness enterprise which obtained a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
repay its indebtedness within 10 years. We 
all know there are many sound businesses 
which require a longer period for loan re- 
payment, and to exact payments of such 
borrowers on a 10-year basis can only assure 
the immediate depletion of their working 
capital. With working capital depleted, 
these businesses are unable to repair and 
maintain their plants or to undertake cap- 
ital improvements necessary to maintain a 
competitive position. Finally, such busi- 
nesses are without the means to purchase 
inventories and supplies and to meet pay- 
rolls when they come due. 

2. As working capital is depleted and 
liquidation becomes imminent, borrowers 
are unable to interest any new investment 
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in their businesses or secure private re- 
financing. 

3. Perhaps the most compelling reason for 
the passage of S. 2729 lies in the fact that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has taken the 
position that there is no alternative but to 
institute foreclosure proceedings or other 
such means of loan collection if a loan is not 
fully repaid within the period now pre- 
scribed by statute (or reasonably soon there- 
after) even though the loan could be repaid 
from earnings if additional time were af- 
forded. 

As final maturity dates approach, the situ- 
ations referred to above become increasingly 
evident and more demanding of corrective 
action. Action should therefore be taken 
now to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to further extend or renew any such 
loan if the extension or renewal would aid 
in the orderly liquidation of the loan. 

In order that the subcommittee may have 
the benefit of a specific illustration of the 
type of case for which the relief proposed 
by S. 2729 is required, I would like to quote 
from a letter I received recently from an 
Oregon firm engaged in the business of pro- 
ducing hardboard and softboard. This firm, 
the Oregon Fibre Products, Inc., of Pilot 
Rock, wrote to me under date of April 7, 
1958, and I quote from a portion of its letter: 

“Oregon Fibre Products, Inc., borrowed 
over $3 million from the RFC and still owes 
$2,750,000 which is being repaid at the rate 
of $45,000 per month with certain interim 
adjustments. 

“The Treasury has indicated its agreement 
to authority to extend loans up to 10 years, 
but this period is not enough to aid Oregon 
Fibre Products, Inc., as our best judgment 
is the loan should be extended for 15 years, 
giving a total of 20 years from the present 
time and this would place monthly pay- 
ments at about $18,500 per month. 

“Accordingly we request that you secure 
the passage of S. 2729 with authority to ex- 
tend loans for 15 years. If any change is to 
be made in the bill, the time for extension 
should be increased to 20 years. The reasons 
for the passage of the present bill, in addi- 
tion to what we have stated above are as 
follows: 

“(1) The bill is permissive not mandatory. 
If passed, Treasury can refuse to extend loans 
if it so desires or it can extend them for 1 
year, 2 years, etc., up to 15. If Treasury be- 
lieves extensions should not exceed 10 years, 
it has authority under the bill to limit exten- 
sions to 10 years. 

“(2) Every effort has been made to accede 
to the Government's wishes and refinance the 
Oregon Fibre Products loan privately, but 
with the high interest rates and tightness of 
money, it has been impossible to do this 
thus far. It is our firm conviction that if 
‘Treasury were to extend the present loan for 
an additional 15 years, thus giving a maturity 
of 20 years, it would allow the loan to be re- 
financed privately much more quickly than 
it will be possible to accomplish on the pres- 
ent terms. 

“(3) With the reduced monthly payments, 
the company can accumulate a reasonable 
cash reserve and strengthen its financial 
position which in a reasonably short time 
will greatly assist in refinancing the loan 
privately. 

“(4) Oregon Fibre Products, Ine., will con- 
tinue to make every effort to have the loan 
refinanced privately anc this will aid in the 
‘Treasury’s liquidation program. 

“(5) This bill S. 2729 will not only give 
Treasury authority to reset the Oregon Fibre 
Products loan on a reasonable basis, but it 
will also allow the resetting of all other loans. 
Hence, Treasury can decide the granting of 
extensions and the extent of them on grounds 
of the best interest of the company involved 
a5 well as Treasury’s best interests. 

“(6) An extension of loans on a reasonable 
basis will allow the building up of the busi- 
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ness on a sounder basis and thus assure 
a greater stability in employment. 

“I might add that this company not only 
has a substantial payroll in a community 
that is dependent to a considerable extent 
upon its continued operation, but also has 
a considerable number of stockholders and 
debenture holders who are scattered through- 
out the State of Oregon and principally in 
the Pendleton and Portland areas. Hence, it 
will be appreciated if you will do what you 
can to have the bill considered and passed 
with authority for 15 years, or 20 years, if 
possible.” 

The foregoing letter will, I am sure, dem- 
onstrate to the members of the subcom- 
mittee that legislation of the type proposed 
by S. 2729 is urgently required. I shall ap- 
preciate the subcommittee’s thorough and 
sympathetic consideration of this bill. 


Mr. MORSE. I want the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to know that I appreciate very 
much the courtesy they extended me in 
this connection. I believe that the com- 
mittee’s modification of my bill, reduc- 
ing the period from 15 years to 10 years, 
does not in any way jeopardize the ob- 
jectives of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the qtestion is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I had pre- 
pared in support of the pending measure. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON THE SMALL 
BUSINESS Acr or 1958 


The American people from the earliest 
days of their identity as a Nation have based 
their economic institutions on the principle 
of free enterprise. Every American is fa- 
miliar with the meaning of this philosophy. 
In essence it denotes the freedom of private 
business to organize and operate for profit 
in a competitive system. There is little 
doubt in my mind that this economic prin- 
ciple which has guided the industrial and 
commercial development of our Nation is 
the most important single factor explaining 
the phenomenal growth of the United States 
from an undeveloped coastal colony to the 
sprawling industrial giant which it is now. 
Free enterprise has permitted the full utili- 
zation of our native talent, and it has also 
directed our industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion into efficient channels making effec- 
tive use of our vast natural resources. In 
addition, free enterprise has been an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the development of 
American Democracy. It has given to the 
economic sector of our national life the 
basic foundation for industrial and com- 
mercial freedom and for the independence 
of all segments of our economy from con- 
trols and regulations whether sponsored by 
private groups in the form of cartels and 
monopolies or by public groups in the form 
of dictatorial political powers. Free enter- 
prise is today inseparable from the Ameri- 
can way of life, and, like all other cherished 
American institutions, we must vigilantly 
guard it against the pressures and trends 
which wouid seek to submerge it as a living 
principle of the American way. 
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This need to preserve free enterprise has 
led the American people time and again to 
develop legislation protecting all segments 
of the Nation’s economy unfair 
methods of competition and other abuses 
detrimental to a free economy. Today we in 
this great Chamber are considering more 
legislation of this very nature. This time 
it is aimed at preserving what is probably 
the most important single part of the Ameri- 
can economy—small business. Small busi- 
ness has always been and must continue 
to be the very heart and soul of the Nation's 
economy, because it is here where we find 
the deepest roots of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. It is here where the give and take 
of competition is most intense. It is here 
where individual or family private owner- 
ship is most prevalent. Small business 
forms the very foundation of the American 
economy. Lose it and we cannot but help 
lose one of our most precious and cherished 
democratic institutions. 

Yet today there is great reason to believe 
that we cannot take the existence of small 
business for granted. Small business is in 
serious danger, and unless efforts are 
promptly made to permit it to continue its 
vital role in our economy, there is the pos- 
sibility that small business will leave the 
American scene. Inevitable with the rapid 
growth of our Nation has been the develop- 
ment of huge industrial empires. So-called 
“big business” has been necessary to de- 
velop a big Nation in a big way. No one 
will deny this. Yet, despite efforts of the 
Federal Government and of the leaders of 
big business itself to delineate the powers 
and effects of big business, there is little 
doubt that certain inherent characteristics 
have given our industrial giants advantages 
over small business enterprises which could 
well prove fatal unless similar advantages 
are extended to small business. The legis- 
lation before us today is intended to ac- 
complish this. It represents nothing dras- 
tically new. It represents, however, the ex- 
tension and improvement of past legislation 
assisting small business which Congress has 
seen fit to enact and the President to sign. 

The competition which small-business men 
face from big business exists in practically 
every phase of business activity. The small- 
business man operates at a disadvantage at 
practically every turn. He borrows at a 
higher rate of interest. He pays more when 
buying at less than carload lots. He must 
charge more when shipping at less than car- 
load lots, and his per units costs are higher 
since his overhead takes a greater percent- 
age. In distribution and sales he can seldom 
operate as effectively as large corporations 
with nationwide chains of outlets and multi- 
million dollar advertising campaigns. In 
other words, at practically every turn the 
small-business man is at a disadvantage. 
For this reason, the rate of failure among 
small businesses has been exceedingly high 
and increasing year by year. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, the rate of business failure in this 
country was 52 per 10,000 enterprises—the 
highest for any year since 1941. Of the total 
number of failures in 1957, 73 percent was 
among retailers with liabilities under $25,- 
000—in other words among small businesses. 
And this occurred during a comparatively 
prosperous year. 1958 with its economic 
slump will undoubtedly record a much 
higher rate of failures. And, of course, the 
rate of failure is not the only evidence of 
the problems faced by small business. Close- 
outs and mergers are additional evidence and 
these have also been increasing year by year. 
It can be said with certain accuracy that 
small business in America today stands at a 
crossroad. The next decade will determine 
its destiny. We must, in behalf of the better 
interests of the Nation, do all within reason 
to permit small business to have available 
the resources to balance the great advantages 
enjoyed by big business. We must assist 
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small business in every legitimate way in or- 
der that it might survive these transitional 
times and continue to contribute to the 
American way of life. 

The health of our Nation’s small businesses 
is a matter of general concern and responsi- 
bility. Since it affects all Americans it is not 
a problem to be left solely with the small- 
business community itself. It is both too 
far reaching for this and too great a burden. 
The needs of small business are such that 
they must obtain Federal assistance in order 
to be met. 

What are these needs? Although they 
might be stated in many ways they can usu- 
ally be grouped under two headings: first, 
professional information and advice; and sec- 
ondly, financial assistance. Under previous 
administrations the first need was almost en- 
tirely overlooked while the second was met 
through the all-inclusive operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Under 
RFC, however, the requirements of small 
business could not receive the special atten- 
tion which is so necessary to solve the prob- 
lems faced by small-business men. RFC 
made loans to all types of businesses as well 
as to various public bodies and even to for- 
eign governments. It was used as a vehicle 
for a wide variety of new Federal programs 
of financial assistance and, consequently, as- 
sistance to small business was merely part of 
a much larger program. Under such circum- 
stances small business could never receive 
the separate treatment which it badly 
needed. Likewise, the informational pro- 
grams sponsored by the Department of Com- 
merce were essentially oriented toward larger 
business enterprises. Small-business men, 
therefore, found the Department lacking in 
its ability to assist them with adequate in- 
formational resources. As a result of all 
this, small-business men through their asso- 
ciations began voicing the need for a coordi- 
nated program for small business, one which 
would give them assistance geared especially 
to their type of enterprise. 

As we all know, during the later years of 
the Truman administration a study of the 
RFC was undertaken by a committee headed 
by my good friend and distinguished col- 
league from Arkansas, Senator WILLIAM J. 
FULBRIGHT, The extensive study of this 
depression-born agency resulted in a call for 
its liquidation since it was shown that it 
had outlived its usefulness and was no 
longer needed. This was the situation when 
I entered the Senate early in January 1953. 
It was my privilege at that time to be made 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee’s Subcommittee on the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and as such 
I was able to make further studies of the 
RFC. The conclusions reached at that time 
showed that, while the agency had effi- 
ciently and effectively fulfilled its original 
purpose, only a few of its activities con- 
tinued to be of any real value. Among 
these, however, was the loan program for 
small business which was playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the mainte- 
mance of a free and healthy economy. Fol- 
lowing this conclusion, the administration 
in May 1953, recommended early termina- 
tion of the RFC and the creation of a new 
small-business agency to take over the 
small-business loan functions of the RFC. 
In addition, this new agency would assume 
the former responsibilities of the Small De- 
fense Plant Administration in regard to 
military procurement contracts and it would 
also take on the responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the area of man- 
agement and technical advice. This new 
organization, in other words, was to be com- 
pletely oriented toward the small-business 
man and his problems. These proposals, in 
my estimation, have been among the most 
enlightened and constructive achievements 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

Taking these recommendations as the basis 
for new legislation, the Banking and Cur- 
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rency Committee, under the able chairman- 
ship of my good friend and distinguished 
colleague, Senator Homer CAPEHART, drafted 
a small-business bill which has since proven 
to be a milestone in small-business legisla- 
tion. It was my privilege to assist in steer- 
ing this bill through the Senate to final 
passage and to thereby play a part in the 
creation of the first Federal agency specifi- 
cally designed to sustain the health of small 
business in the United States. The bill was 
signed by the President on July 30, 1953, and 
later that summer the Small Business Admin- 
istration commenced operations. 

In the more than 4 years since it was es- 
tablished, the Small Business Administration 
has done an outstanding job of providing 
competent and necessary services to the 
small-business men of America. SBA’s activ- 
ities can be divided into three general areas: 
financial assistance, Government procure- 
ment assistance, and management assistance, 
Under financial assistance a loan program 
comprised of two separate funds has been 
inaugurated. One fund provides for disaster 
loans at not more than 3 percent interest 
for periods up to 20 years to small businesses 
in areas affected by floods, droughts, and 
other natural catastrophes. Small businesses 
operating in such areas many times need 
credit to carry them through the critical 
period following disaster. Often the credit 
resources of the area are spread so thin that 
the small businesses cannot obtain the loans 
which they need to carry on. It is to fill 
this need that the disaster loan fund was 
created, and the value of this program is best 
attested by the more than 6,750 disaster loans 
totaling more than $66 million which have 
been approved to date. In my State of 
Maine alone, some 81 disaster loans have becn 
made totaling $97,000. 

The second fund is for business loans. 
Business loans are made to small concerns 
unable to obtain full financial assistance 
elsewhere but which offer reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment. Banks and other pri- 
vate credit sources often refuse to make 
loans when there is the least amount of 
risk involved. SBA, on the other hand, will 
accept certain risks on the sound assump- 
tion that the benefits accruing to the econ- 
omy and the Nation as a result of such 
assistance nrore than justify the hazard in- 
volved, Furthermore, comparatively few 
cases of default on such loans have been 
recorded. Every company, both large and 
small, endures periods of financial stress 
which can be met and overcome. SBA busi- 
ness loans at such times serve a most valu- 
able function to the small businesses di- 
rectly involved and to the entire national 
economy. 

Since the beginning of SBA, over 9,969 
loans have been approved across the Nation 
valued at more than $466,173,000. Maine 
alone has received 75 loans valued at $3,- 
029,000. Without this assistance, many 
small businesses in the Pine Tree State 
would be in dire difficulties as a result of the 
current temporary economic slump; a slump 
which for Maine has been of several years’ 
duration. In the past year loan activity in 
Maine has been increasing much faster than 
the national average. SBA, therefore, is be- 
ing of great assistance at a difficult time. 
Furthermore, a field office has recently been 
opened in Maine and it is likely that this 
will allow more and more Maine smali-busi- 
ness men who need assistance to take advan- 
tage of SBA’s programs. In view of the con- 
siderable distance many parts of Maine are 
from the SBA regional office in Boston, the 
establishment of a field office for Maine had 
my complete support. I am firmly con- 
vinced that this office will provide Maine 
businessmen with much better contact with 
SBA and will allow them to be better in- 
formed concerning the organization's active 
ities. 

The procurement assistance efforts of the 
Small Business Administration have as their 
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primary goal the channeling of the greatest 
possible share of Federal contracts to small- 
business concerns, “SBA personnel are cone 
stantly reviewing contracts to discover prod. 
ucts both of a prime contract and subcon- 
tract nature which are suited to production 
by smaller concerns. As these determina- 
tions are made such products are set aside 
on a nationwide basis for exclusive award 
to small businesses. In the past year, the 
value of such set-asides amounted to over 
$800 million and involved more than 8,000 
different contracts. 

The production and management assist- 
ance of SBA is made ayailable to small-busi- 
ness men through a counseling service, pub- 
lications, and even college courses. SBA's 
15 regional offices have specialists in every 
phase of business activity, and these men 
stand ready to answer requests for aid. Be- 
yond the regional offices are 27 field offices 
which act as information centers and clear- 
inghouses for requests. 

This, then, in very brief terms is what the 
Small Business Administration is doing in its 
vital role of assisting our Nation's most im- 
portant economic sector. This role must be 
continued and enhanced. It is my firm con- 
viction that the legislation before us today 
will have this effect. 

Probably the most significant feature of 
this omnibus small business bill is its pro- 
vision to extend the Small Business Admin- 
istration for 3 years. As I have tried to 
show, SBA has been by far the most effective 
and efficient vehicle by which the Federal 
Government has been able to contribute a 
measure of assistance to our small business 
community. Year after year, however, SBA’s 
very existence has been uncertain because of 
the lack of permanency, Each year its fate 
has been in the hands of Congress. It has, 
therefore, been difficult for SBA to under- 
take the type of studies and planning which 
are necessary to meet fully the long-range 
needs of small business. The problems of 
small business are often such as to call for 
continued studies and plans scheduled for 
several years’ duration. Such undertakings, 
however, are extremely difficult for a govern- 
ment agency whose existence is made uncer- 
tain from one year to the next. 

Last year I introduced legislation to make 
the SBA a permanent agency. This provi- 
sion had the strong support of the adminis- 
tration. It was decided in committee, how- 
ever, that a 3-year extension should be 
recommended. Although I would prefer es- 
tablishing SBA on a permanent basis, I will 
accept a 3-year extension as being far pref- 
erable to a 1-year extension but urge my col- 
leagues on the committee and here in the 
Senate Chamber to give serious thought to 
giving SBA the permanent status it so high- 
ly deserves, 

Another provision of the omnibus small 
business bill which I feel is important is 
one which would permit local and State tax 
liens against small businesses which have 
collapsed to be collected prior to any obli- 
gation these businesses might owe the Small 
Business Administration. Present law gives 
the SBA priority over such tax liens. This 
is unfair to local and State governments and 
is not in accordance with the accepted prac- 
tices of other Federal agencies. This provi- 
sion was embodied in a bill I introduced 
earlier this year for myself and Senator Mar-« 
GARET CHASE SMITH. 

The omnibus small business bill includes 
many other provisions which are designed 
to improve the organization and the activi- 
ties of the Small Business Administration 
and to offer more effective assistance to the 
Nation’s small business enterprises. It is 
vital, therefore, that this bill be passed by 
the Senate and the House and enacted into 
law. By so doing, it is my belief that we will 
be contributing a great deal to the elimina- 
tion of certain inequities in our present 
economy which endanger small business, and 
the little fellow who is so necessary for the 
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continuation of our system of free enter- 
prise will be able to look to the future with 
confidence. $ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
rather than take the time of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a brief statement 
which I have prepared in support of the 
bill and the committee amendments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

I strongly support the objectives of the 
pending bill to amend H. R. 7963, in par- 
ticular the provisions which increase the 
authority to make business loans from the 
revolving fund of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration by $295 million, and the in- 
crease in the maximum amount of indi- 
vidual loans to $350,000. These are realistic 
and needed improvements in the legisla- 
tion. 

The committee amendment, section 9 of 
the bill, is a significant step forward, for 
it permits active participation by the Small 
Business Administration in the efforts of 
small-business concerns to obtain Govern- 
ment research and development contracts, 
to share in the benefits accruing from re- 
search and development performed by larger 
business under Government contract, and 
to band together for research and develop- 
ment work without violating antitrust laws 
and other Federal trade laws. This bill 
proposes a 3-year continuation of the 
Small Business Administration. Frankly, I 
favor the placing of this agency on a per- 
manent basis, as I have for years. There- 
fore, I shall support the amendment to make 
the Small Business Administration a per- 
manent Federal agency. It is quite obvi- 
ous to me, after many years of study and 
intimate familiarity with the very serious 
problems of small-business men in America, 
that without the special assistance made 
possible by this agency, the growing power 
of monopoly, public indifference, and the 
natural inertia of Government procurement 
officials who prefer to work with the great 
corporations, would make it difficult for 
American small business to survive at all. 

We have by no means provided all the 
help that small business needs to survive, 
but we would be taking a strong step for- 
ward by making the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a stable, permanent agency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 7963) was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Bricker, 
and Mr. Bennett conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


PROGRESS ON ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, I, along with a number of others, 
‘will have the pleasure of attending the 
formal opening of the Eisenhower and 
Snell Locks, and related United States- 
Canadian facilities, of the United States 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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This event marks one more significant 
step toward completion of the seaway 
project. 

As we know, the final date for com- 
pletion is scheduled for April 1959. 

At 8 a. m. this morning, a scheduled 
blast of 30 tons of explosives blew up 
a 600-foot rock-and-earth cofferdam 
in the north channel of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, near Massena, N. Y., and Corn- 
wall, Ontario. 

The result of today’s blast flooded 
38,000 acres of land to form a lake of 
25 miles long and 40 to 80 feet deep. The 
lake has a dual purpose: (1) to provide 
a huge water reservoir for power; (2) to 
form a portion of the deep-water high- 
way for ships of the world. 

I am sure that our colleagues who, like 
myself, have supported this splendid 
project, find deep pleasure at this mile- 
stone of progress. 

Again I want to stress, however, that 
we, in Wisconsin, as well as in other 
States bordering the Great Lakes west 
of Lake Erie, will not consider the proj- 
ect really completed until the work on 
the Great Lakes connecting channels is 
finished. 

Until the channels between Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron are also deepened, we, 
in the States beyond this point, will be 
denied the benefits of deep-sea traffic 
through the seaway. 

That is why I am again urging our 
colleagues on the Public Works Commit- 
tee to approve a $30 million appropria- 
tion for construction work on the chan- 
nels for 1959. Meanwhile, of course, I 
am pleased that progress on the sea- 
way itself is surging ahead. 

The Sunday edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal carried an excellent article giv- 
ing a detailed picture of the opening of 
the new section of the seaway. 

In addition, today’s Baltimore Sun 
carried an editorial on this development. 
It was a pleasure to note that this fine 
newspaper—published in the eastern 
area from which has come much oppo- 
sition to the development of the sea- 
way—characterizes the dual seaway- 
power project as a step in progress that 
had to come. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
these articles printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
June 15, 1958] 

Huce Brast To “PULL” MAJOR SEAWAY PLuc— 
Tons oF EXPLOSIVES WILL OPEN CHANNEL 
ALONG ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
At 8 a. m. on July 1 a surge of electricity 

will zing along a wire in the International 

Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River and 

Seaway. 

Thirty tons of explosives will geyser 
hundreds of tons of earth, rock and boulders. 
A 20 foot wall of water will roar into its old 
channel, The last major plug in the mighty 
river will have been pulled. The next to 
last phase in the gigantic seaway and power 
project will start. 

That phase is the flooding of 38,000 acres 
of scenic New York and Ontario farm and 
vacation land to form a 25 mile long, 40 to 
80 foot deep lake. 


July 1 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 

The lake has a double purpose: To form 
a huge water reservoir for power; to form a 
deep water highway for ships of the world, 
The lake will take shape and fill up in 4 
days. 

To build the massive dam, canal and lock 
structures in the dry, the course of the St. 
Lawrence had been diverted first this way, 
then that. 

The last big diversion structure is a 600 
foot long rock and earth cofferdam in the 
north channel between Barnhart and Sheek 
Islands near Massena, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ont. That is the one which will be blasted 
skyward July 1. 

LIKE TENNIS BALLS 

What the explosives don’t accomplish, the 
rush of the river—240,000 cubic feet a 
second—will. Such a flow handles boulders 
as if they were tennis balls. 

The water won't rush far, about 2 miles. 
It will stop at the second largest hydroelec- 
tric plant in the world, built by the dove- 
tailed efforts of the New York State Power 
Authority and Ontario Hydro at the foot of 
Barnhart Island. 

Then it will start backing up, for 25 miles 
to old Iroquois, Ontario. It will roll over rich 
farm acres, over sheared off villages, part of 
a golf course, highways, railroad rights-of- 
way, the locks and canals of the old 14-foot 
seaway on the Canadian side. Islands will 
disappear or be reduced to specks. New 
islands will be created. The vicious but 
beautiful Long Sault Rapids will disappear. 


RECREATIONAL AREA 


At the powerhouse the water will form a 
power “head” of 81 feet. The new lake, as yet 
unnamed, will be nearly 4144 miles wide near 
the powerhouse, tapering to a quarter mile 
at the upstream end. It is destined to be- 
come a major North American recreational 
area. 

Within 3 days, the pool will have risen high 
enough to test the 8 turbines and generators 
so far installed, 4 each by Ontario Hydro and 
the New York Power Authority. When all 
installations are completed next year, there 
will be 32 generators, each with about 57,000- 
kilowatt capacity, for a total of 1,880,000. 

New locks in the International Rapids 
section are virtually ready to accept big 
ocean ships drawing up to 27 feet, compared 
with 14 feet in the old seawar 

LOCK LONG READY 

The Canadian lock at Iroquois has been 
ready since last fall. 

The two United States locks near Mas- 
sena—the Eisenhower and the Bertrand H. 
Snell (formerly the Grasse River)—now are 
undergoing testing in the dry. Wet testing 
will start soon. 

All the locks are 800 feet long, 80 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep. Four other Canadian 
locks, upstream from Montreal, will be ready 
next spring. Not until then will major 
ocean ships be able to use the full length of 
the new seaway. 

TOKEN SAILINGS 

The new United States locks will first be 
used by ships on July 2, the day after the 
start of flooding. But these will be only 
token sailings, part of lock opening cere- 
monies, 

All commercial shipping into and out of 
the Great Lakes will be stopped above and 
below the 25-mile International Rapids sec- 
tion during the pool raising. When the 
traffic is resumed, it will move along the 
new seaway route—through the Eisenhower 
and Snell locks and the 10-mile-long Wiley- 
Dondero channel—on the United States side 
of the international border. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of July 1, 1958] 


THE Sr. LAWRENCE 


Today’s lively doings on the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River will 
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not bring the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
to completion. That is something for next 
spring, when the 1959 shipping season opens, 
But today’s events are an imposing prelude 
underscoring the magnitude of the American- 
Canadian seaway and power undertaking. 

The dynamiting of a temporary dam will 
permit the St. Lawrence to return to two 
of its old courses through the Barnhart 
Island area. These courses have been altered, 
Across one is the new power dam that is 
eclipsed in production in this country only 
by the Grand Coulee Dam in the State of 
Washington. Along the other course (the 
actual route of the seaway) the Eisenhower 
and Snell locks have been built. 

With the cofferdam eliminated, water will 
begin backing up behind the power dam and 
the two locks—and.the face bestowed by 
nature on the International Rapids will be 
drastically changed for all time. What is 
far more important, the most difficult stretch 
of the deep-draft ship channel between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean will 
come into being, and a huge addition to 
power supply for the adjoining areas of the 
United States and Canada will be made. 

We along the Atlantic coast who look on 
the seaway as the spawner of new competi- 
tors for international commerce have tended 
to overlook the hydroelectric power side of 
the undertaking. Actually it was the quest 
for power, rather than the seaway, which 
drew such strong Canadian demands for the 
St. Lawrence development. 

There is no way of knowing for sure the 
extent to which Atlantic coast ports will be 
hurt by the ship channel to the Great Lakes, 
But the dual seaway-power project had to 
come. It isa monumental job that could not 
have been done without the neighborly rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6006) to 
amend certain provisions of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, to provide for 
greater certainty, speed, and efficiency 
in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Miits, Mr. GREGORY, Mr. Foranp, Mr. 
REED, and Mr. Smpson of Pennsylvania 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 3817) to provide a program 
for the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions by encouraging 
exploration for minerals, and for other 
purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER VESSELS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

submit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 

Senate to the bill (H. R. 11451) to au- 
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thorize the construction and sale by the 
Federal Maritime Board of a superliner 
passenger vessel equivalent to the steam- 
ship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the 
Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11451) to authorize the construction and sale 
by the Federal Maritime Board of a super- 
liner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Norris COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
FrANK W, BOYKIN, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
THOR C, TOLLEFSON, 
JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
of California, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I no- 
tice in the conference report that the 
conferees have rejected my amendment, 
which had been adopted in the Senate. 
This amendment was adopted without 
objection. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was to prohibit the maritime in- 
dustry from giving free transportation 
or reduced passenger rates to any em- 
ployee of the United States Government 
or members of their families. It estab- 
lished the same rules in the shipping 
industry which have been applied pre- 
viously by Congress to the railroad in- 
dustry and to the aviation industry. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Washington would explain to the Sen- 
ate why the amendment was rejected. 
Unless there is a good explanation, I 
shall oppose the adoption of the confer- 
ence report and then make the motion 
that the bill be sent back for another 
conference with instructions that the 
conferees insist upon this amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
matter has been before the conferees for 
almost 2 weeks. We have had several 
conferences on it with the House. The 
House conferees have been adamant in 
their opposition to the amendment, and 
only this afternoon the conferees filed 
their report in the House. In their 
statement they list eight long reasons 
why the amendment is not germane to 
the bill. Among the objections to the 
amendment it is stated that the amend- 
ment has no appropriate place in the 
bill and that no hearings were held by 
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either House on the matter. Then they 
go on to point to other reasons why they 
refused to accept the amendment. 

It is true that there is a good reason 
why the amendment should not be at- 
tached to the bill. The chairman of the 
House conferees and all the House Mem- 
bers this morning, at about 11 o’clock, 
informed the chairman of the Senate 
conferees that on the subject matter 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware they would be glad to set 
a hearing date at any time, and I have 
so advised the Senator from Delaware. 
All that is before the Senate is the ques- 
tion whether we will accept the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
committee I yoted against the recom- 
mendation that subsidies in connection 
with the building of these two ships 
should be raised from the existing maxi- 
mum of 50 percent to 55 percent. I did 
not feel such an increase was justified. 
I felt it was a further incursion upon 
the Federal Treasury. I voted against 
the bill when it was under considera- 
tion by the Senate. I wish the RECORD 
re show that I am not in favor of it to- 

ay. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I did not 
join in the conference report striking 
from the bill the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware, prohibiting 
the gratuitous use of ships by public 
employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the conferees will 
insist on the acceptance of the confer- 
ence report and are not willing to take 
it back to conference, I shall ask for a 
record vote, following which I shall ex- 
plain my position. I therefore ask for 
the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall withhold the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum until Senators have 
finished making insertions in the RECORD 
because I have no intention to prevent 
them from doing so. Even though many 
Senators are not on the floor, the yeas 
and nays can be ordered by unanimous 
consent. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, if he has any objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not see any 
reason for the yeas and nays. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware is not before the Senate. The 
Senate will merely vote to adopt or re- 
ject the conference report. If the Sen- 
ate favors the report, they will vote to 
adopt it; if they reject it, the request 
of the Senator from Delaware will have 
no standing anyway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A request for the 
yeas and nays is perfectly proper. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not say it 
Was not proper. 

“ Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there objection to 

? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I reserve the right 
to object. I did not say it was not 
proper. It is always proper. No Sena- 
tor has objected. If the Senator from 
Delaware will quiet down for a minute 
everything will be all right. 

Mr. President, I have a privileged mat- 
ter I should like to take up by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have a request pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on the question of the adop- 
tion of the conference report? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no objec- 
tion to the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
shortly the Senate will have before it for 
consideration the bill to extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I have 
always supported the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and I propose to sup- 
port it this year. However, I call atten- 
tion to a letter written by President 
Eisenhower to Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives, Hon. JOSEPH 
Martin, on February 17, 1955, and pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 18, 1955, volume 101, part 2, 
page 1781. Ishall read an excerpt from 
the letter: 

I wish also to comment on the administra- 
tion of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law. Obviously, it would ill serve our Na- 
tion’s interest to undermine American in- 
dustry or to take steps which would lower 
the high wages received by our working men 
and women. Repeatedly I have emphasized 
that our own country’s economic strength is 
a pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This 
plain truth has dictated the retention of 
existing peril-point and escape clause safe- 
guards in the legislation, 


I call this statement to the attention of 
the Senate now because of the distressing 
condition which today confronts the tex- 
tile industry of the United States. I 
think the condition of the textile industry 
is almost entirely due to the failure of 
the administration to administer the act 
in the manner in which the President in 
this letter said it would be administered. 

I think most of the troubles which our 
local industries experience can be han- 
dled administratively, and they ought to 
be handled administratively, under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

I earnestly hope the administration 
will not forget the promise which was 
made in the President’s letter of Febru- 
ary 17, 1955. Nevertheless, nothing has 
pee done about the situation since that 

me. 
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It is quite significant that at this time, 
in connection with the consideration of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
the President has not taken the trouble 
even to write such a letter or even to give 
that degree of assurance to Congress as 
to how the administration will handle 
the act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the textile in- 
dustry ever applied to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief under the act? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it has applied 
there; it has applied to the White House; 
it has applied everywhere. The Senator 
may remember that about 3 years ago 
the situation was so desperate that an 
amendment was offered in the Senate by 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. It was supported 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the late Senator 
George. It was supported also by a 
number of other Senators. As I recall, 
the amendment was rejected by the Sen- 
ate by a single vote. 

The amendment would have set quotas 
on cotton textile importations from 
Japan. But the amendment was lost 
because the administration gave us as- 
surance, which was just as positive as it 
could be, that the act would be adminis- 
tered in such a way as to make it unnec- 
essary to set quotas. That is the only 
reason the amendment was rejected. 

So I should say the textile industry 
has done everything it could to get relief 
from the administration, but has failed 
utterly to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam not clear about 
this. Did the Tariff Commission make 
a recommendation in the case of the 
textile industry? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot give the 
details. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the Commission 
hold hearings? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know off- 
hand. 

Mr. WATKINS. The President could 
not have taken action unless the Tariff 
Commission made a recommendation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. I could go 
into great detail, but it was not my pur- 
pose to open up an argument on this 
subject now. I simply wanted to place 
in the Recorp the excerpt from the 
President's letter. But the Senator from 
Utah will remember that the conference 
at Geneva, operating under GATT, low- 
ered the tariffs on textile goods, and the 
textile industry was then left more or 
less helpless, so far as the tariff situation 
was concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, a definite pro- 
cedure must be followed before the Pres- 
ident can be called upon to act or before 
he can act. That is the reason I asked 
the question whether the textile industry 
had followed the required procedure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing that the textile industry has 
done everything it could do under the 
act. The textile industry is one of the 
industries in the country today which 
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is hard hit, and that is simply because 
of the inaction on the part of the ad- 
ministration. 

I want the Senator from Utah to un- 
derstand that I support the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Iam not speak- 
ing against the act. I am speaking for 
the need of the administration to ad- 
minister the act, as it is capable of 
doing, in such a way as to give to the 
local industries the protection which the 
President promised in his letter to Re- 
popisan Leader Martin, on February 

7, 1955. 


TODAY IS JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day is July 1. Today, the provisions 
of the third year of the contract be- 
tween the United Steelworkers and the 
steel companies go into effect. Thus 
far, the major steel companies have not 
put into effect any price advance, for 
which they are certainly to be com- 
mended. Each day that they do not in- 
crease the price saves the direct buyers 
of steel in the neighborhood of $1 mil- 
lion; and because a rise in the price of 
steel tends to be pyramided, the saving, 
by the time it reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer, is several times this figure. Of 
course, the price may be advanced at 
any time, but each day that it remains 
stable represents a contribution to the 
economy. 

It is the position of the United Steel- 
workers, of course, that the wage in- 
crease merely refiects the gain in labor 
productivity, and therefore should not 
occasion any increase in price or require 
any absorption of the profits made by 
the companies. Ina speech delivered on 
June 27, David J. McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
stated: 

When workers receive a 4-percent increase 
in hourly wage rates for producing 4 per- 
cent more steel each hour, there is no in- 
crease at all in the employer’s labor cost. 
Any price increase under such circumstances 
is solely to increase profit margins and 
total profits. 


The latest figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that average 
hourly earnings in the steel industry are 
$2.77. This excludes certain fringe 
benefits, such as pensions, paid vaca- 
tions, and so forth, which, if included, 
would raise the total hourly rate to 
about $3. If we multiply $3 by the 
union’s estimate of a long-term pro- 
ductivity increase of 4 percent a year, 
the result is 12 cents an hour. This is 
approximately the same as the union’s 
estimate, as the total cost of the increase 
in wages and fringe benefits this year— 
excluding a cost-of-living adjustment, 
of 11.9 cents an hour. 

Needless to say, the steel companies 
do not accept the union’s figures. In 
hearings last year before our subcom- 
mittee, the United States Steel Corp. 
put into the record a statement con- 
cerning productivity trends within the 
corporation. According to this state- 
ment, the productivity of United States 
Steel has not risen at an annual rate 
of 4 percent a year, but instead at the 
considerably lower rate of 2.9 percent. 
However, this was for the period 1950- 
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1956. United States Steel itself has 
conceded that because of the steel strike, 
1956 is not a representative year for this 
type of estimate. The United States 
Steel Corp. figures show that between 
1950 and 1955, productivity rose at an 
average annual rate of 3.5 percent. 
Multiplying this estimate by the average 
hourly earnings figure of $3 yields 10.5 
cents as the amount by which wages 
could be increased without exceeding the 
gain in productivity. This, it will be 
noted, is only fractionally below the 
union’s estimate of the cost of the cur- 
rent wage increase. 

Again it should be emphasized that 
these figures exclude the 4-cents-an- 
hour cost-of-living adjustment. But 
here the rationale is, not increased pro- 
ductivity, but the need to compensate 
for the increase in living costs and pre- 
vent a deterioration in the purchasing 
power of the steelworker’s dollar. Were 
the cost of living not to rise, the need 
for this increase would cease to exist, 
and under the terms of the contract 
there would be no increase. 

On their part, according to the press, 
the companies put the cost of the wage 
increase in the neighborhood of 20 to 
24centsanhour. This is about the same 
as the estimates presented by the com- 
panies last year, when the wage increase 
was of about the same magnitude as the 
one of today. It is not necessary to 
accept the union’s figures in order to 
conclude that any estimate of 20 to 24 
cents an hour appears excessive. Be- 
tween 1956 and 1957 United States Steel 
Corp. profits, after taxes, per ton of 
steel shipped rose from $14.56 to $17.91— 
the highest level in history. The heart 
of United States Steel’s position before 
the subcommittee last year was that the 
price increase of $6 a ton was necessary 
in order to cover higher costs. But if 
this were true—if the increase in price 
were no more than the increase in costs— 
profits per ton could not have risen as 
they did. Of course, any increases or 
decreases in the costs of production, such 
as reduced scrap prices, should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. President, in presenting these fig- 
ures, I am not trying to arrive at a 
precise determination of the effect of the 
increase in wages on unit costs and 
prices. To do this would require access 
to the companies’ cost figures, which they 
refuse to grant to the subcommittee. 
What I have tried to do is to narrow 
the range within which there is still 
room for honest and sober differences of 
opinion, 

Mr. President, my effort today, as it 
has been every day since June 13, is to 
bring to the attention of the Congress, 
the public, and the administration cer- 
tain salient facts concerning a price in- 
crease in steel which, until a short time 
ago, it was fully anticipated would be 
made effective today, but which, it is now 
reported in the trade press, will be put 
off for several weeks, and perhaps until 
September, 

It has been my hope that, armed with 
these facts, as well as with others which 
it is in a position to obtain, the admin- 
istration would act on my suggestion and 
would call a conference of labor and 
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management to consider a voluntary 
long-range price-wage program which 
would give effect to the interests of labor, 
management, and the public. Both labor 
and management have left the door open 
for such an effort. Indeed, Mr. Mc- 
Donald himself has urged the creation, 
from industry and labor, of a top-level 
committee to consider, among other 
problems, the important issue of infla- 
tion. 

In the greater interest of economic 
recovery and larger employment in the 
steel industry, the United Steelworkers 
might be willing to make some conces- 
sions. They might be willing to waive 
or defer some benefits, if requested by 
the President. I would hope that, in the 
interest of holding the price line, they 
would see the long-range advantage of 
doing so. Whocan know what they will 
be willing to do unless an effort is made 
by the President in this matter? 

But thus far the administration has 
not taken effective action. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that the efforts which I 
have urged upon the administration 
might prove to be unsuccessful. But this 
is something which cannot be known 
unless the suggested course is tried. I 
shall continue to urge this course of 
action, in the hope that the adminis- 
tration will change its mind and will 
decide to act affirmatively in the public 
interest. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER VESSELS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11451) to au- 
thorize the construction and sale by the 
Federal Maritime Board of a superliner 
passenger vessel equivalent to the steam- 
ship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROxMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the report. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the roll being 
called to ascertain the presence of a quo- 
rum, or in connection with a yea-and- 
nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in the process of a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the vote begun? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. How many Senators 
have voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order at this time, so the Par- 
liamentarian informs the Chair. 

The clerk will proceed with the call- 
ing of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the yeas and 
nays be suspended by unanimous con- 
sent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
such would not be in order. 

The clerk will resume the calling of 
the yeas and nays. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr, HILL], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHnnson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russett], and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
FREAR] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
īrs], the Senator from Indiana [Mr: JEN- 
NER], and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youn], are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

Also absent on official business are the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILeEy!. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]; and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HoBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA- 
Lone] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota IMr. Youne]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—51 
Allott Church Holland 
Anderson Clark Humphrey 
Beall Cotton Jackson 
Bible Curtis Johnston, 8. C. 
Bridges Ellender Jordan 
Bush Ervin Kefauver 
Butler Green Kennedy 
Carroll Hayden Kerr 
Case, N. J. Hickenlooper Knowland 


Kuchel Morse Saltonstall 
Long Morton Smith, Maine 
Magnuson Neuberger Sparkman 
Mansfield Pastore tennis 
Martin, Iowa Payne Symington 
McClellan Proxmire Talmadge 
McNamara Purtell Thurmond 
Monroney Robertson Yarborough 
NAYS—20 

Aiken Douglas Potter 
Barrett Dworshak Revercomb 
Bennett Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bricker Langer Thye 
Capehart Lausche Watkins 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Pa. Williams 
Cooper Mundt 

NOT VOTING—25 
Byrd Hennings Murray 
Carlson Hill O'Mahoney 
Chavez Hoblitzell Russell 
Dirksen Hruska Smathers 
Eastland Ives Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Javits Wiley 
Frear Jenner Young 
Fulbright Johnson, Tex. 
Gore Malone 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
first I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed 
to, and I hope the Chair will put the 
question, after which I want to speak a 
moment on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to recon- 
sider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the first place, inasmuch as so many 
Senators are present in the Chamber, I 
think we ought to understand what the 
vote was allabout. The Senate and the 
House passed the bill by an overwhelm- 
ing .majority. The Senate accepted, 
through the chairman of the committee 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, an amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Delaware. We had 
several conferences with the House on 
the Senator’s amendment, and the House 
conferees were adamant in refusing to 
accept the amendment, for many, many 
reasons which I set forth in the RECORD 
as they were listed in a statement which 
was filed in the House as late as this 
afternoon. One of the main objections 
was that the amendment was not ger- 
mane to the proposed legislation and did 
not belong in it. 

With respect to the proposal of the 
Senator from Delaware, I and the 
Senate committee members, as well as 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, have 
assured the Senator from Delaware that 
we will have a hearing on his proposal at 
any time he wishes. I have personally 
assured the Senator of that, and just now 
asked him what day he wanted to start 
the hearing. 

All the Senate voted on was to accept 
or reject the conference report. If the 
Senate rejected the conference report, 
that still would have had nothing to do 
with the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware, since the amendment was 
not in the report. 

We will go ahead to do anything the 
Senator from Delaware wishes. I have 
let the report lie on the table for 10 long 
days, hoping we might get the House to 
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agree with some version or some form of 
the amendment, but the House would 
not do so. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not at the mo- 
ment. I want to finish this statement. 

We had to vote the conference report 
up or down. We just did that. 

I am not my brother’s keeper, nor am 
I the keeper of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Whatever we had to say on the con- 
ference report we put in the Recorp. We 
gave all the facts and figures, and the 
seven different major reasons why the 
House objected to the amendment. Then 
we were through. The Chair rightly 
said, “The clerk will call the roll.” 

I even agreed by unanimous consent 
to a yea-and-nay vote for the benefit of 
the Senator from Delaware. Where the 
Senator was I do not know, but the call 
of the roll started. I suppose the Sena- 
tor wants to say something about the 
amendment, which is not in the con- 
ference report. 

I have moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed 
to so as to give the Senator from Dela- 
ware a chance to say what he wishes to 
say. The Senate can vote on the motion 
to reconsider when the Senator gets 
through. The vote will have no effect on 
the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
suggest to the Senator that I think the 
understanding we had agreed to with 
respect to the situation was that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would give a state- 
ment which he wanted to make prior to 
the vote on the conference report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because of an in- 
advertence, or for some other reason, the 
call of the roll started before the Senator 
from Delaware had a chance to make his 
statement. I respectfully suggest—and 
I thought this was the understanding we 
had—that the vote be reconsidered, pref- 
erably by unanimous consent, so that 
the report will be in the status in which 
it was before the call of the roll. I hap- 
pen to be one who supports the position 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to be fair 
with the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think in fairness 
to the Senator from Delaware, we should 
reconsider the vote, so that the report 
will be in the position it was prior to the 
yea-and-nay vote. When the Senator 
from Delaware has completed his state- 
ment we will, of course, then have a yea- 
and-nay vote again. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am making the 
motion so as to be fair to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have been fair 
to the Senator from Delaware. I have 
tried to work out everything I could 
with him. I do not know where he was. 
This is an important matter to him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to be recon- 
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sidered, so that the Senator from 
Delaware can speak upon the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, then the 
question will be whether the conference 
report shall be agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, may I 
yield to the Senator from California, 
without losing my right to the floor, for 
the purpose of having the question put? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington made a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That the vote be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which the 
conference report was agreed to be re- 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are now back 
to where we started, and the conference 
report is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The order for a yea- 
and-nay vote does not continue to stand, 
does it? We have already voted by the 
yeas and nays, and a great many Sena- 
tors want to get away. We are perfectly 
willing to hear the Senator from Dela- 
ware, but we do not want to be held here 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the order for the yeas and nays will hold 
over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
that is an imposition on Senators. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. A point of order, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I object to the 
yea-and-nay vote being taken again. We 
had a yea-and-nay vote. The vote was 
51 yeas and 21 nays. The Senator from 
Washington made a motion to reconsid- 
er, but it was not immediately moved to 
lay that motion on the table; in order 
that the Senator from Delaware might 
discuss an amendment which is no 
longer germane to what we were voting 
on. 

Now I understand that unanimous 
consent was asked and granted to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the conference 
report was agreed to. We will all be here 
until the Senator from Delaware finishes. 
If the Senator wants to speak for 2 or 3 
hours he has a right to do so. We shall 
have to wait for the Senator to discuss a 
proposition he could have discussed if he 
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had stayed on the floor, when he did not 
stay on the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The vote by which 
the conference report had previously 
been agreed to has been reconsidered; is 
that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The question now 
pending before the Senate is, Shall the 
conference report be agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On that question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to 
straighten out the Recorp. I have been 
here all afternoon, for 6 hours, waiting 
for the conference report to come up 
and was only out the Senate Chamber 
less than 2 minutes to answer the 
telephone. 

A quorum call had been withheld upon 
the request of other Members who 
wished to make statements. My rights 
to speak on this proposal were not 
protected. 

The only reason the conference report 
has not been considered before in the 
last 2 weeks is that the Senator from 
Washington has not wanted to call it 
up. The Senator from Washington has 
been trying to work out an agreement on 
the amendment. It is not true that I 
was delaying the matter. I was in the 
Senate when the conference report was 
brought up about 20 minutes ago. At 
that time the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] was speaking in con- 
nection with the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and their effect on the textile in- 
dustry. 

I was called to the telephone, and I 
was out of the Chamber for less than 
2 minutes. At that time I understood 
that not only the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] but also the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
desired to make statements in connec- 
tion with the report, and both Senators 
had asked to speak prior to the time I 
would speak. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] is now waiting to make the 
speech which he intended to make be- 
fore the report was agreed to. 

After I went to the telephone all Sen- 
ators stopped speaking, and the Senate 
proceeded to a vote. I say I am entitled 
to the right to speak, and I respectfully 
suggest to all the Members of the Senate 
that we shall get along a lot better if 
the Members will follow the orderly pro- 
cedures of the Senate and protect the 
rights of a Member, instead of trying 
to ram this legislation through. I think 
I know the rules of the Senate about as 
well as any other Senator, and I know 
when a Member is entitled to speak. It 
is customary to have the absence of a 
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quorum called before a vote. I know we 
will get away much quicker tonight if 
we discuss this matter as gentlemen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Maryland has the floor, and he wants to 
speak first. He wants to make the speech 
he intended to make before the confer- 
ence report was voted on. Then I shall 
speak following the Senator from Mary- 
land, as had been originally agreed upon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We had no idea 
that the rolicall had started, but Sena- 
tors had stopped speaking. That is all 
there was to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. When the rollcall 
started I was at the desk of the Senator 
from Washington talking with him about 
the bill. I did not know that the Sena- 
tor whose name is first upon the list had 
responded, and when I heard one bell 
I was surprised. The Chair had put the 
question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are endeavor- 
ing to be fair—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to corrobo- 
rate what the Senator from Maryland 
has said, because he turned to me and 


asked, “Has anyone voted yet?” I re- 
plied, “Yes; Senator ALLOTT.” 
Mr. BUTLER. That is true. I did 


not know that the rollcall had even 
started. 

Mr. President, I shall be very brief. 
The question before us is whether to ac- 
cept or reject the conference report. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LiaMs] has offered an amendment which 
seems to affect very much, in his mind, 
the decision upon that question. For 
several reasons I feel that the conference 
report should be agreed to. I shall state 
them briefly. 

In the first place, the Williams amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill, the sole 
purpose of which is the construction and 
sale of two superliners, which, according 
to the testimony of the Department of 
Defense, are very necessary to the de- 
fense of the Nation. 

Second, no hearings have been held on 
the Williams amendment. Therefore, I 
respectfully submit that, irrespective of 
how meritorious the purpose of the 
amendment may be, legislation of such 
a character, affecting, as it does, the 
rate structure of a large industry, should 
not be enacted except after the fullest 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
meaning and effect of this amendment 
are not fully appreciated by its sponsor 
or by those of us who are most closely 
associated with the shipping industry. 

I know that it is not the intention of 
the Senator from Delaware to preclude 
an American ship operator from giving 
a reduced rate to Government employees 
if such rate is uniformly applied and 
available to the public generally. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr, BUTLER. Let me complete my 
brief statement, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. ; 

Yet, if this amendment were adopted, 
the result might be what I have described. 

Furthermore, the rates and charges 
of the shipping companies involved, the 
companies which would be most affected 
by the Williams amendment, are set by 
international agreement. They are set 
by a conference of shipowners operating 
in this case in the Atlantic and Pacific 
areas. 

Whether the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware would affect such in- 
ternational agreements, I do not know. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
Delaware knows, but frankly, I do not 
know. I have discussed the subject with 
some representatives of shipping inter- 
ests, and they do not know the effect this 
amendment might have on such agree- 
ments. 

Moreover, the Military Sea Transport 
Service, which carries thousands of 
American troops and their dependents, 
has agreements which would be com- 
pletely vitiated if the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware were adopted. 

I ask, in all fairness, Is it not better 
procedure, rather than to legislate here 
and now on the floor of the Senate on 
such an important subject, to have the 
Senator’s bill, which is in the committee, 
considered by the committee and made 
the subject of hearings? The House 
committee has stated that the Senator 
from Delaware could have the fullest 
hearings he wanted. He could name the 
witnesses and the committee would sum- 
mon them and interrogate them. Is not 
that a much better way to proceed than 
to try to legislate on such an important 
question on the floor of the Senate? 

I wish to make one additional point. 
If the Senator’s amendment were made 
a part of this bill, a shipowner could 
merrily go ahead and violate it, because 
it is not tied in with any penalty under 
any law about which I know anything, 
All it provides is that certain things 
must not be done; but there is no penalty 
or sanction if they are done. 

The bill which the Senator from 
Delaware has before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce does 
provide penalties. I think that is some- 
thing which likewise should be care- 
fully investigated. I believe that those 
who would have to pay the penalties 
should understand the meaning and 
effect of the proposed legislation, and 
should have the opportunity to be heard 
before such penalties are imposed. For 
that reason, among others, I shall vote 
for the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Let me say also to the Senator from 
Delaware that if he desires hearings to 
begin in the Senate, the Senator from 
Washington will hold them; or if he 
does not, I will. I hope we can do so 
together. We will give him the fullest 
hearing and consideration. We will de- 
bate the merits of his proposal on the 
floor of the Senate, and let the Senate 
vote it up or down. 

Before I take my seat, I wish to make 
one further statement. I am not un- 
sympathetic with the objective which 
the Senator from Delaware is seeking 
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in this particular. I think this is the 
wrong place to bring it up. I think it 
should be the subject of hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the Senator from Maryland as 
to the advisability of holding back the 
amendment and having hearings, let me 
say that I raised this same question be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at the time I was a 
member of the committee, in 1952. It 
has been discussed throughout the 6-year 
period following. I have before me a 
copy of a bill which I introduced in 
1955; namely, Senate bill 25. It was in- 
troduced on January 6, 1955. It was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. No action 
was taken. 

At this session of Congress I introduced 
the same proposal on January 7, 1957. 
Again, the proposal was referred to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Again no action was taken. 

This same proposal passed the United 
States Senate once in late 1956 without 
objection. Again, it met the same fate. 
It was stricken out on the basis of recom- 
mendations by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is in the Chamber at present, 
for the same reason that hearings had 
not been held. He said, “I want to hold 
hearings. Let it go over until next year.” 
That was in 1956. 

In January, 1957, as stated before I 
introduced the same bill but no action. 
Now we are again told that it is desired 
to have hearings. 

We have been talking about this sub- 
ject long enough. Let us act. We all 
know the issue involved. 

As to the argument that this amend- 
ment is not germane, we are voting on 
a bill providing subsidies for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. What we are try- 
ing to do is to stop the same merchant 
marine, which is being subsidized by the 
United States Government, from giving 
free transportation, or transportation at 
reduced rates, to any public official. 
What is wrong with that proposal? 

The enactment of the bill before us 
would mean approximately $10 million 
additional subsidy to 2 or 3 shipping 
companies, over and above what they 
would get if the existing law were to 
prevail. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishall yield when I 
conclude my statement. 

The bill which I propose to amend 
would mean approximately $10 million 
extra to the shipping companies. Cer- 
tainly, there is merit in the argument 
that the same shipping companies, 
which could benefit to the extent of an 
additional $10 million by the enactment 
of this bill, should be prohibited from 
giving, and the Government employee 
from accepting, free or reduced-rate 
transportation. 

My amendment merely prohibits these 
same companies from offering free 
transportation or reduced-rate transpor- 
tation, to any official or employee of 
the United States Government, 

As to whether or not this amendment 
is germane, that point is not valid, and it 
was not raised until tonight. The 
amendment was offered to the bill when 
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it was before Congress, and it was of- 
fered with the full consent and approval 
of the chairman of the committee. I 
notified him a week before the bill was 
voted upon, telling him that I wished to 
offer this amendment to the bill. He 
said that that is perfectly satisfactory, 
provided the amendment is modified so 
as to eliminate the objections of some 
of the agencies, which had raised cer- 
tain valid points. He stated that, with 
the modification he would support and 
accept the amendment. He did accept 
the amendment. He spoke in favor of it 
on the floor. He made no objection to it 
on the ground that it was not germane. 
So certainly he cannot bring up that 
point now. 

As to the argument that this amend- 
ment would affect the rates set by the 
International Conference of Ship Own- 
ers, there is no agency downtown which 
contends that it would affect such rates. 
It would prohibit them only from giving 
reduced rates or free transportation to 
employees of the United States Govern- 
ment. Why should we not prohibit this? 

One method of granting this reduced 
rate transportation to Federal employees 
is for the employee to buy at regular 
rates second- or third-class passage for 
himself or members of his family, and 
then when the trip is made be trans- 
ferred to conveniently vacant first-class 
facilities at no extra cost. This amend- 
ment does not affect any universal rate 
or excursion rates, except that they 
could not provide special excursion rates 
for public employees without extending 
the same rates to the average citizen. 

The amendment merely provides that 
the shipping companies would have to 
sell transportation to employees of the 
United States Government on the same 
basis—no higher and no cheaper—than 
they sell transportation to the average 
citizen. If they offer an excursion rate, 
all citizens are entitled to pay the same 
excursion rate. That is the same rule 
that is set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the railroads of the 
country. It is the same rule which is 
applied in the aviation industry. It is 
the same rule which is applicable today 
to the merchant marine so far as its op- 
erations in the continental United 
States are concerned. 

If I buy a ticket on a train to Chicago 
and I pay for a first class trip, I go first 
class. If I buy a ticket in the coach, I 
ride in the coach. If I change from a 
coach seat to a compartment, I must 
pay the difference between the two rates. 
That is the law today. Those are the 
regulations in effect on the railroads 
and on airplanes. I see no reason why 
that law and rule should not be ex- 
tended to our merchant marine. 

The steamship lines are subsidized by 
the American people. There is no rea- 
son why public officials and employees 
of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government should be put into a 
position where a question could be raised 
that they may be influenced improperly 
as a result of these free trips or sub- 
sidized vacations. 

No one here is defending this princi- 
ple, nor has anyone spoken against the 
amendment. All we hear is, “not now, 
let's wait for more hearings.” We have 
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been hearing this for the past 6 years, 
now is the time to vote. 

I should like to read this amendment 
which was offered by me and which was 
adopted by the Senate. This is the mod- 
ified amendment which took care of the 
objections of the agencies. I have yet 
to hear of one agency, since the amend- 
ment was agreed to, which has said that 
it would not be workable. This amend- 
ment does not in any way affect the right 
of the United States Government to con- 
tract for the transportation of troops, for 
example, or for the movement of service- 
men across the seas. It does not affect 
the right of the United States Govern- 
ment to pay for transportation of a pub- 
lic official. It only affects the right of 
Government officials or Government em- 
ployees from obtaining special rates or 
free transportation for their own use or 
for the use of members of their families. 

I should like to read the text of the 
amendment: 

No common carrier by water subject to the 
Shipping Act of 1916, as amended; the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended; or 
any other act; shall directly or indirectly 
issue any ticket or pass for the free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to any official or 
employee of the United States Government 
(military or civilian) or to any member of 
their families, traveling as a passenger on 
any ship sailing under the American flag in 
foreign commerce or in commerce between 
the United States and its Territories and 
possessions; except— 


Then the amendment makes the usual 
exceptions, such as, to permit the picking 
up of persons in case of shipwreck, and 
so forth. Naturally, if there is a ship- 
wreck the shipping companies do not 
charge for the transportation. 

It is a perfectly fair amendment. If I 
wish to travel to Europe, I should expect 
to pay the same rate that any other per- 
son pays. Why should I not be required 
to pay the same rate? I am asked to 
vote on a bill today which means about 
$10 million to 2 shipping companies. 
We have voted already this year on ap- 
propriations for around $300 million of 
the taxpayers’ money to pay operational 
subsidies for this industry. Congress 
authorizes payments to this group of 
companies close to $1 million a day in 
subsidy. Certainly any public official, 
whether he be downtown or in Congress, 
should not be getting half-fare transpor- 
tation or free transportation from this 
same group. 

Iam not getting into any personalities 
in my remarks. However, I will flatly 
state that reduced-rate transportation 
is being offered, and even free transpor- 
tation has been offered to Members of 
Congress. I know. Such transporta- 
tion was offered to me and to every 
member of the committee when I was a 
member of the Merchant Marine Sub- 
committee in 1951 and 1952. At that 
time we were acting on what was known 
as the long-range shipping bill, and a 
representative of the industry, which 
was then supporting the bill, wrote a 
letter to the chairman of the committee 
offering a free trip to any interested 
member of the committee. 

I rejected and denounced the proposal 
as being both improper and unethical.- 
Upon being advised that there was no 
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law against either the offering or the 
acceptance of such free trips I immedi- 
ately began working for the enactment 
of a law. Iam still working on the cor- 
rection. At that time we were consider- 
ing the following proposal: 

Up to July 17, 1952, construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies could be granted only 
on vessels which were to be used on es- 
sential trade routes in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, The so- 
called long-range shipping bill, 66th 
Statutes at Largs, page 760, enacted 
on that date, provides that construction- 
differential subsidies may now be 
granted on vessels constructed for use 
in the foreign commerce of the United 
States without regard to whether or not 
they are to be used on essential trade 
routes. 

We were then considering extending 
the subsidy principle of the shipping 
industry, and it should be noted that 
the law was later enacted. As previ- 
ously stated, one of the representatives 
of the shipping industry came before 
the subcommittee of which I was a 
member, and later addressed a letter to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, in which he of- 
fered any member of the committee free 
trips to Europe, South America, or any- 
where else in the world. The free trips 
were offered to every member of the 
committee and to the families of the 
members. I followed through on the 
invitation to see just how far they 
would go. They agreed to give my whole 
family a free trip. They said, “Yes, you 
can bring your daughter along, too. It 
will all be free. You can go to Europe 
or South America or anywhere else in 
the world. It will all be free.” Of 
course, they justified this offer on the 
basis that they only wanted to let me 
get better acquainted with the needs of 
the industry. I told them that not only 
did I think it improper should I accept 
such special consideration but also that 
I thought it was highly unethical for a 
representative of an industry which 
was asking Congress for a subsidy to 
come before Members of Congress and 
offer them free transportation. 

I said then, and I say now—this prac- 
tice should be stopped. I do not charge 
that Members of Congress and other 
public officials who have accepted free 
or reduced-rate transportation have 
been influenced in any way. However, 
I am reminded that there has been a 
great deal of recent criticism, particu- 
larly of one public official for accepting 
subsidized hotel facilities to the extent 
of around $2,000. 

What is the difference whether it be 
subsidized hotel facilities or free trans- 
portation? What is the difference be- 
tween subsidized hotel rooms and a free 
trip or subsidized trip around the 
world? I say there is no difference, I 
believe the adoption of my amendment 
is long overdue. 

As I have said, for 6 years I have 
been trying to get action from the com- 
mittee. The chairman of the commit- 
tee told me 2 years ago, when a similar 
amendment had been approved by the 
Senate, that he was going to ask for 
reconsideration of the bill in order to 
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strike my amendment from the bill. 
But he said, “We are going to give you 
hearings on the bill. Introduce it as 
a separate bill.” 

My bill was introduced on the first day 
that Congress convened the next year, 
oe That is the last I heard of the 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves. If we 
are for the amendment let’s support it. 

It is true, as the chairman has said, 
that I have not been after him every 
day about it. What am I expected to 
do? He knows the purpose of intro- 
ducing a bill? He knows that I have 
been anxious to have the bill acted on. 
This is a very simple amendment. 

All that this amendment does is to 
prohibit the American shipping industry 
from granting free passage or reduced 
transportation rates to employees of the 
United States Government or to their 
immediate families. 

This is similar to the restriction which 
is in effect concerning the American 
railroad and aviation industries. Both 
of these other methods of transporta- 
tion are prohibited by law from granting 
special concession to employees of the 
United States Government. 

Neither under this proposal nor under 
the laws as they affect the railroad and 
aviation industries are these industries 
restricted from granting excursion 
rates or other general reduced rates 
when such rates are available to every- 
body. It merely provides that employees 
of the United States Government and 
their families will pay regular transpor- 
tation rates the same as is charged to all 
other American citizens. 

I emphasize that the amendment 
would not in any way restrict the right 
of these same shipping companies to 
grant special rates to the United States 
Government itself for transportation of 
employees, either civilian or military, 
when such employees are traveling at 
Government expense. For instance, the 
Government in the movement of troops 
or in the movement of military and 
civilian personnel and their families is 
sometimes given specially contracted 
rates—this is paid for by the United 
States Government. 

This amendment is intended to affect 
only employees of the United States 
Government and their families when 
traveling abroad and paying their own 
expenses, 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the American shipping industry is oper- 
ating on a preferential subsidized for- 
mula. The construction of American 
ships in the American shipyards is sub- 
sidized in that the United States Gov- 
ernment pays the estimated difference 
between the cost of the construction of 
these American ships with American 
materials and American labor and the 
cost of constructing the same ship in a 
foreign yard. After this ship has been 
constructed at this subsidized formula 
it is placed in operation, and again, in 
most instances, the operational phase 
of the shipping industry is subsidized in 
that the differential in the cost of em- 
ploying American labor and foreign 
labor is paid for by the American 
taxpayers. 
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The subsidy, in effect, guarantees the 
company against any loss and also pro- 
vides a reasonable margin of profit. In 
effect, as we guarantee the shipping 
companies against any loss and also 
guarantee a reasonable margin of profit, 
it can be said that the American tax- 
payers are indirectly paying for these 
free trips or reduced fares. To the ex- 
tent that the shipping company offers 
someone a free trip, to that extent the 
American taxpayers will make up the 
difference in increased subsidy when 
Congress votes the appropriation, That 
cannot be justified. 

The officials of the executive branch 
of the Government make recommenda- 
tions and mathematical computations of 
the sudsidy formulas. We in the leg- 
islative branch must pass the appro- 
priations for the payments, 

I do not imply that any official of the 
Government, either in the executive 
branch or in the legislative branch, has 
been influenced in his decisions on the 
liberality of the formula or the author- 
ized payments by these subsidized trips, 
but we cannot disassociate ourselves 
from the fact that officials in both 
branches of the Government are in a 
position where by our decisions we can 
govern these payments. Certainly we do 
not want to leave ourselves in the posi- 
tion where anyone could question our 
motives. 

As a matter of principle, the time is 
long overdue when we should correct 
this loophole in the last transportation 
facility which is not covered by a com- 
parable law. 

As I mentioned before, much has been 
said concerning the danger of public of- 
ficials accepting subsidized hotel facili- 
ties. But actually what is the difference 
between public officials accepting subsi- 
dized hotel accommodations, paid for by 
some American taxpayers, and public of- 
ficials receiving subsidized stateroom fa- 
cilities to the extent of $2,000 or $3,000. 
Do not overlook the fact that some of the 
officials receiving subsidized traveling fa- 
cilities will be voting upon or making 
determinations as to the amount of sub- 
sidies which the same shipping companies 
are to receive. 

I repeat: I am completely willing, for 
the sake of argument, to accept the 
premise that there has been no abuse; 
but by accepting that argument, let us 
then correct the situation before there is 
an abuse, 

My proposal to correct the situation 
was adopted as an amendment to H. R. 
11451, with the approval of the chair- 
man of the committee and all of those 
who were on the floor and in charge of 
the bill at the time. 

Why the sudden change in sentiment? 

The offering of this amendment was 
agreed upon a week before the bill was 
taken up. I received their consent and 
approval to offer the amendment on the 
basis that it was the appropriate bill to 
which it should be attached. 

So in asking that the conference report 
be rejected, I am not asking that the 
Senate vote upon the merits or demerits 
of the question of whether these ships 
mentioned in the bill should be con- 
structed. That is not the question before 
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us now. If the conference report shall 
be rejected—and under the parlia- 
mentary situation the only question per- 
mitted is whether the report shall be 
accepted or rejected—I shall immediately 
follow with a motion that new conferees 
be appointed with instructions to go back 
to the House and insist upon the Senate 
amendment which would prevent the 
abuse about which I have spoken; name- 
ly, to prevent the shipping industry from 
giving any employee of the United States 
of America free transportation or re- 
duced-rate transportation. I will follow 
the rejection of the conference report 
with that motion. 

I now ask that the conference report 


be rejected. 
_ Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. S, I yield. 


| Mr. BUTLER. I may say in reply to 
the Senator from Delaware that the 
amendment is not artfully drawn. The 
amendment does not resemble the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
regulating railroads. If what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware seeks to have done is 
to be done, the place to do it is in a 
legislative committee, after hearings. I 
have said that I am not unsympathetic 
to what the Senator from Delaware is 
trying todo. But if Congress is to legis- 
late, let us be certain that we legislate 
properly. We should not legislate on the 
floor of the Senate on a matter as im- 
portant as this. We have a committee 
to consider the language of the bill 
which will accomplish the purpose which 
the Senator from Delaware would like 
to accomplish. I have told him that I 
will help him to do it. But he insists 
that it be done his way on this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senate, but in reply 
to the Senator from Maryland, my 
amendment was not intended to be a 
work of art. It merely stops free or 
subsidized transportation. The amend- 
ment was submitted to the chairman of 
the committee and to the Senator from 
Maryland, and both of them approved 
the language of the amendment as it 
passed the Senate. 

If there is any question, we all know 
that the conferees in the conference 
could have changed the language or 
made modifications if that needed to be 
done. I do not think it needs modi- 
fication. One of the agencies in the 
executive branch did make some recom- 
mendations. But their recommenda- 
tions were merely to eliminate the execu- 
tive branch. I would not agree to that. 

I say that this practice must be 
stopped by Congress; and if we stop it for 
one branch of Government, we must stop 
it for all branches of Government. 

My amendment is not directed against 
Congress, the executive branch, or any 
other branch or agency of Government. 
It is merely intended to stop the abuse 
by any employee of the Government. I 
think the abuse should be stopped. It 
should have been stopped long ago. 

I am not an attorney, but I will say 
that the amendment was prepared with 
the best advice I could possibly get. I 
have yet to find anyone who points out 
any particular in which the amendment 
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is not correct. The only objection I hear 
is—Let us wait. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“New Passenger Ships Accent Luxury 
Sailing—And Uncle Sam Helps,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 26, 1958. 

The article points out the extent to 
which the American merchant marine 
is a subsidized operation. 

It further emphasizes the need for a 
law to correct the practice of this subsi- 
dized industry giving free trips or re- 
duced-fare trips to Federal employees. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New PASSENGER SHIPS Accent Luxury SAIL- 
ING—AND UNCLE SAM HELPs—“WINGS” ON 
“Santa Rosa” May EASE QUEASINESS; 
MOOREMAC OFFERS SUN IN THE STACK— 
More Caviar, No CAFETERIA? 

(By Dave Jones) 

New YorsK.—At high noon today, the 
gleaming white liner steamship Santa Rosa 
will back out of her Hudson River berth and 
steam south on her maiden voyage to the 
Caribbean. Aboard will be some 300 sun- 
and-fun seekers who’ve paid up to $1,345 
apiece to spend 14 days lolling in green deck 
chairs and relaxing on the pumpkin-colored 
seats of the ship’s Club Tropicana, 

At the same time, many miles distant, 
shipyard workers will be busily hammering 
away on three more sleek new passenger 
liners for Latin American cruising. These, 
too, are scheduled to begin carrying trav- 
elers south this year and will help make 
1958 one of the greatest years for new United 
States liner capacity in more than a decade. 

This bustle in the passenger ship building 
and sailing trade is churning up a lot of 
new interest in the business. For folks who 
hanker to sail abroad, it promises greater 
luxury—and in some instances perhaps even- 
tual cheaper ocean travel. But for many 
American taxpayers these tidings may not be 
quite so gay. Underwriting a large chunk 
of the expense—and apparently on the verge 
of paying even more—is that benevolent old 
gentleman, Uncle Sam, 


A $10.3 MILLION RIDE 


Today, the Government pays 40 percent or 
more of the tab for building a new ship. 
In the case of the Santa Rosa, newest pride 
of Grace Lines, Inc., Uncle Sam’s cost came 
to about $10.3 million, In addition, the 
Government also lays out various operating 
subsidies; these vary, running anywhere 
from 50 percent to 75 percent of operating 
costs. On United States liners, operating 
costs might run to between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a day. The avowed aim of this 
Federal largess is to keep the United States 
passenger fleet in ruddy health for pur- 
poses of national defense. 

The Santa Rosa and three other liners 
slated to slice the waves this year are the 
first of a fleet of some 300 vessels due to be 
built over the next 15 or so years under the 
Government's ship-replacement program. 
The cost of these ships is expected to total 
about $3 billion, around half of which will 
be paid by the Government. Most of the 
vessels will be freighters; contracts for 15 
already have been signed. 

This Federal program, enacted in 1936, 
provides that a ship must be replaced after 
20 years of service if it is to be eligible for 
subsidies, Previous shipbuilding has not 
come under the program because shipping 
companies were able to obtain cheaper re- 
conditioned craft from the Government fol- 
lowing World War II, 
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SAILING THROUGH CONGRESS 

Even now legislation to construct two 
more superliners is sailing through Congress. 
A bill, passed by comfortable margins in 
both the House and Senate and now in con- 
ference to iron out minor differences, pro- 
vides for building a $130 million liner for 
United States Lines Co., and a $76 million 
ship for American President Lines, Ltd. The 
shipping companies would pay $47 million 
and $34 million, respectively, for the ships; 
the balance—a total of $125 million—would 
be paid by the Government as a subsidy and 
as an allotment for defense features. 

Defense features generally include provi- 
sions for additional power and speed for 
possible use in event of a national emer- 
gency. On the Santa Rosa, this expense to 
the Government came to about $300,000, but 
on a superliner the outlay will be far heftier, 
possibly as much as $25 million. These 
ships, of course, will be much larger and 
therefore more useful if a sudden need arose 
to transport large contingents of troops. 


CREATURE COMFORTS 


Features of military usefulness are not 
likely to be noticed by the Caribbean-bound 
travelers aboard the Santa Rosa, a beauty of 
a ship designed for creature comfort. She 
boasts the largest outdoor swimming pool 
afloat (34 feet by 22.5 feet), air conditioning 
and-more public space (lounges, bars, din- 
ing area, recreation space) per passenger 
than any ship afloat. 

Contributing to the comfort of the Santa 
Rosa’s passengers is a seasickness preven- 
tive. Underwater, the ship has wings which 
are supposed to reduce the ship's roll 
and thus make it easier on folks with un- 
easy stomachs. These wings cost something 
like $420,000, of which the Government 
chipped in about $175,000. 

The luxurious Santa Rosa is actually the 
first brandnew United States liner to ply 
the seas in 6 years. The last one was the 
United States Lines Co. superliner, steam- 
ship United States, which added 53,330 gross 
tons to American passenger hauling capacity 
back to 1952. Tonnage of new liners this 
year will total 84,500, largest amount put 
into service in any one peacetime year since 
1932, with the single exception of 1952. 

In addition to the Santa Rosa, 3 other new 
passenger ships are due to go into service 
this year: Grace Line’s steamship Santa 
Paula, sister ship to the Santa Rosa; and 
Moore-McCormack Lines’ steamship Brazil 
and steamship Argentina. American Banner 
Lines, Inc., put an 18,100-ton converted 
freighter, the steamship Atlantic, on the 
transatlantic run earlier this month. 


IT’S BEEN BARREN 


“Certainly this is a passenger ship year, 
and it’s pretty remarkable when you consider 
how barren it’s been most of the time since 
World War II,” says a spokesman for the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, an as- 
sociation of east and gulf coast operators. 

“I'm not sure there is any one reason for 
all this interest in passenger ships,” adds one 
shipping executive. “But pretty definitely 
the best reason is that practically all our 
passenger ships are worn out, or are about 
to be.” The 4 brandnew liners going into 
service this year, he notes, will replace ves- 
sels between 26 and 30 years old. 

Even while the liner-building spree goes 
on, many steamship operators concede that 
carrying people isn’t the most profitable of 
businesses—despite hefty United States sub- 
sidies. An executive of American Export 
Lines, Inc., says, for example, four of his 
firm's ships, which carry passengers and 
freight to Mediterranean ports have been 
sailing in the red for years. United States 
Lines posted a net loss of over $1.1 million 
from operation of its steamship America 
liner between 1953 and 1957. And Moore- 
McCormack Line officials admit the company 
in recent years has been losing money on the 


1958 
old steamship Brazil and steamship Argen- 
tina. 


Why then do ship lines plow ahead on such 
unprofitable waters? Adm. Robert C, Lee, 
tanned and balding vice chairman of Moore- 
McCormack, offers a fairly typical retort; “I 
think passenger operations are essential in 
some shipping situations. It has a prestige 
value that you can't put a dollar mark on.” 

FLYING COMPETITION 

Although the airlines have skimmed off a 
good portion of foreign travel traffic, ship 
travel has continued to edge upward since 
1951. The Department of Justice, which 
keeps track of such things, reports 1,262,687 
passengers traveled to or from the United 
States by sea in the year ended June 30, 1957. 
That’s an increase from 1,241,689 passengers 
in 1956 and 946,495 in 1951. Most of the sea 
travelers last year sailed between United 
States and European ports. 

Steamship lines say the recession doesn’t 
seem to be checking this upturn. United 
States Lines, for instance, reports passenger 
revenues in the first half of this year will 
top the like period last year. “I fully expect 
that 1958 will be better than 1957, which was 
our best year,” confidently states one pas- 
senger man, 

Steamship companies, meanwhile, are 
steaming ahead with their liner building. 
Work on Grace Line’s steamships Santa 
Paula, the Santa Rosa's sister ship, is ex- 
pected to be completed this fall by Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. These 
two 15,000-ton liners will haul about 300 
passengers each at a cruising speed of 20 
knots compared with the 225-passenger ca- 
pacity and 19-knot speed of the 9,200-ton 
ships they'll replace. 

In addition, Grace Line officials disclose 
they're thinking of replacing six 52-passen- 
ger combination ships and 7 freighters with 
3 freighters, 3 refrigerator ships with a 50- 
passenger capacity each, and two 200-passen- 
ger ships. This would increase the line's 
service to the west coast of South America 
to about 150 berths a week from the pres- 
ent 60, 

MOOREMAC’S ENTRIES 

The two other passenger liners due to enter 
service this year are being built for Moore- 
McCormack by Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
in Pascagoula, Miss. The first of these two 
$26 million vessels, the steamship Brasil, is 
expected to make her maiden yoyage Sep- 
tember 12. Her sister ship, the steamship 
Argentina, is scheduled to begin sailing in 
December, 

The Mooremac ships each will have a ca- 
pacity of 550 passengers. And Mooremac 
folks are eager to point out, both ships will 
have two outdoor swimming pools (one re- 
served for youngsters) as well as expansive 
smokestack sun decks. The smokestack no 
longer is needed to belch smoke, but Moore- 
mac people think a ship wouldn't look 
enough like a ship without a stack so they 
will build dummy ones. At the top of its 
bogus stack, Mooremac is building a deck 
topped by glass and partitioning it so that 
passengers may, if they wish, sun in the 
raw. 

American Export Lines is making prelim- 
inary studies of a third passenger ship to 
enter Mediterranean service with its steam- 
ship Independence and steamship Constitu- 
tion. Such a liner would have a passenger 
capacity of around 1,600—near the 2,000- 
passenger capacity of the United States, big- 
gest United States liner—and would go as 
swiftly as 25 knots, says Paul C. Smith, vice 
president and treasurer. Company officials 
indicate they will seek to build the ship 
if the superliner bill before Congress is ap- 
proved. 

This company already has asked for bids, 
which will be opened next Monday, for en- 
larging capacity of the Independence and 
Constitution. It is expected to cost the 
line about $6 million to add 114 first-class 
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berths to each of the ships, raising capacity 
of each to 1,100, 
SPEED ON SUPERLINERS 

Construction of the two superliners for 
United States Lines and American President 
Lines probably will begin this year if Con- 
gress gives prompt approval to an appropria- 
tion bill, the companies say. New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was low bidder for the 
United States Lines ship. Bids for the 
American President Lines vessel will be 
opened July 23. The 2 craft would re- 
quire over 3 years to build. 

While major American steamship com- 
panies continue to emphasize luxury travel, 
the new Mooremac and Grace Line ships are 
entirely first class—foreign lines are turning 
more and more to cheaper tourist fares. 
This has gotten some American shipping 
men to wondering about the advisability of 
building additional first-class craft, partic- 
ularly for the key North Atlantic service. 

“We may very well have saturated first- 
class markets, but there may well be more 
of a market for tourist-class ships,” says one 
United States shipping man. “Some people 
think it is blind and impractical to be 
building luxury liners at this time when 
most countries seem to have turned their 
backs on them.” 

One of those bucking the United States 
shipping trend is Arnold Bernstein, presi- 
dent of American Banner Lines. His steam- 
ship Atlantic is the only predominantly 
tourist-class United States-flag ship serving 
the North Atlantic, and two other vessels 
he is planning will be tourist class, too, he 
says. 

The cost of sailing to Europe also is being 
assaulted by H. B. Cantor, a New York hotel 
operator who wants Federal help to build 
what would be the world’s two largest liners, 
The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is scheduled to begin hearings 
Tuesday on a bill providing for the con- 
struction of these floating hotels at a 
cost of $135 million each, and the resale of 
the ships to the Cantor interests for about 
$70 million each. 

Claiming United States passenger ships 
cater to the caviar and pheasant trade, Mr. 
Cantor says he wants to build two floating 
cafeteria ships for the masses. 

The two 90,000-ton liners each would be 
able to carry 6,000 passengers from Boston to 
Europe for fares ranging from $50 to $125, 
claims Mr. Cantor. The 34-knot vessels 
would make the crossing in 4 days, a half- 
day faster than the steamship United States. 
And, insists Mr. Cantor, they would be larger 
than the biggest liner now afloat, the Cunard 
Line's 83,673-ton H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth, 
which can carry 2,233 passengers, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator’s 
amendment provide that only when 
there is a reduced rate not granted to the 
general public the prohibition which he 
has in mind will apply? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. If 
a reduced rate is granted to the general 
public—for instance, if a shipping com- 
pany says, “We will give a reduced 
transportation rate—a third off or a half 
off—on a certain ship or excursion,” 
then any Government employee can buy 
the transportation, the same as anybody 
else can. That is true under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. If the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad runs an excursion to 
New York City, regardless of what the 
rate is, anyone can buy such a ticket. 

My amendment merely provides that 
public officials will be treated on the 
same basis as is the ordinary American 
citizen; that is all. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean that 
public officials from top to bottom—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It definitely means 
public officials from top to bottom. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does it mean that 
they shall not be given any preferential 
treatment over the ordinary American 
citizen with respect to the charges which 
are paid for transportation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct, and 
that is all that is involved in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have hed 
at this point in the Recor a letter from 
the Post Office Department on this sub- 
ject, and also a summary of the objec- 
tions of the House to the Williams 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BuTLER: In response to your 
request concerning the amendment by Sen- 
ator WittmMs to H, R. 11451 which was 
adopted by the Senate on June 9, 1958 (pp. 
10491-10493 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 9, 1958), you are advised as follows: 

The amendment is designed to limit the 
free transportation of persons by steam- 
ships. However, the amendment also would 
have the effect of nullifying the provisions 
of subsection (b) of section 405 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1946 (46 U.S. C. 1145 (b)), 
which provides: 

“Every steamship company carrying the 
mails shall carry on any ship it operates and 
without extra charge therefor the persons in 
charge of the mails and when on duty and 
traveling to and from duty, and all duly 
accredited agents and officers of the Post 
Office Department and post office inspectors 
while traveling on official business, upon the 
exhibition of their credentials.” 

Historically the laws have provided that 
transportation companies carrying mails 
shall, as a part of their compensation, carry 
without extra charge the persons in charge 
of the mails and all duly accredited agents 
and officials of the Post Office Department 
while they are traveling on official business. 
This Department strongly objects to any leg- 
islation, and especially the amendment pro- 
posed by Senator WiLLIams, which might 
forbid recognition by transportation com- 
panies carrying the mails of the travel com- 
missions issued by the Postmaster General. 

If the amendment to H. R, 11451 offered 
by Senator WrLLIams and adopted by the 
Senate on June 9, 1958, is not eliminated by 
the conferees, it is strongly urged that the 
amendment be further amended by striking 
out the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence and by inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the words “and except that this 
restriction shall not apply to persons re- 
ferred to in section 405 (b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C. 
1145 (B)), relating to steamship companies 
carrying mails of the United States.” 

Due to the fact that the conferees are 
meeting this afternoon, this letter has not 
been cleared through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo G. KNOLL, 
Acting General Counsel. 


PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE WILLIAMS 
AMENDMENT 

(a) MSTS negotiates reduced-rate trans- 

portation for military and civilian person- 

nel and their dependents. (The Department 
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of Defense estimates additional cost to their 
office will be $1,234,000.) 

(b) Postal employees travel on some ships 
in order to expedite the mails. 

(c) Immigration officials travel on ships 
to expedite examination of incoming pas- 
sengers. 

(d) Maritime Administration officials 
travel on ships in order to check on opera- 
tions of prototype, experimental or subsi- 
dized vessels. 

(e) Coast Guard officials must on occasion 
travel on ships in order to enforce their 
regulations, 

(f) Panama Canal employees have been 
allowed to travel at reduced rates—this 
amendment would override their author- 
ity to so travel. 

(g) A related problem relates to emer- 
gency evacuation of United States nationals 
from threatened areas, where the Congress 
would hardly wish to require Government 
employees and officials to pay full tariff rates 
in circumstances when private persons did 
not. 

(h) The amendment can only be made 
applicable to American water carriers who 
for the most part are in competition with 
foreign steamship lines in international 
trade. To apply this restriction to persons 
traveling on American-flag ships, without 
being able to control passengers in the same 
category traveling on foreign-flag ships, 
could well be detrimental not only to the 
American merchant marine, but to American 
foreign policy as well. Foreign steamship 
lines (many of which are nationally owned 
or controlled) would be in a favored posi- 
tion by being able to grant free or reduced 
rates on foreign vessels to United States 
Government officials or employees who are 
denied such privileges under any circum- 
stances on American-flag ships, 

(i) It is a common practice of passenger 
carriers by water, once a voyage has com- 
menced, to move passengers to equal or 
better quarters which chance to be empty; 
this often permits easier and more econom- 
ical discharge of stewards’ duties. No reason 
appears why reassignments for the conven- 
fence of the vessel should be denied in the 
case of Government officials and employees. 

(j) The amendment would be adminis- 
tratively difficult to handle, and is not clear 
as to its meaning in all respects. For in- 
stance, what constitutes “reduced-rate 
transportation"? The second sentence of 
the amendment provides for Board action to 
prescribe terms and conditions for inter- 
change of passes, etc., for transportation of 
directors, officers, and employees with other 
common carriers. The amendment leaves no 
flexibility by way of Board regulation or 
otherwise with regard to the first sentence. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. Has 
the Senator from Delaware concluded 
his remarks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What is the form in 
which the question will be put? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the conference report 
be agreed to? On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. Does any 
other Senator wish to be heard? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I 
understand, those who wish to send the 
conference report back to the com- 
mittee of conference for action on my 
amendment will vote “nay” on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the conference report. 


The 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
who wish to reject the conference re- 
port will vote “nay.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the chairman of the committee state 
how much will be entailed in new costs, 
costs which were not discussed at all 
in the committee in the hearing on the 
bill, if the ship to be built for service in 
the Pacific is now to be changed in ac- 
cordance with the discussions which are 
supposedly being had between the Navy 
and the Pacific transport company. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know of 
any added cost figures. I know that the 
Senator from Ohio is correct in his un- 
derstanding that the Navy has suggested 
a higher speed for that ship. But there 
has been no formal understanding or 
conclusion reached as to what the higher 
speed will be. Whatever higher speed is 
agreed upon, the cost for such changes 
will be paid by the Department of De- 
fense, according to their wishes in the 
matter. But I do not have any figures 
on that matter. The size of the subsidy 
has nothing to do with that. The De- 
fense Department will have to pay for 
any changes out of their own funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Since the committee 
acted on the bill, and since the Senate 
passed the bill, I think there has been a 
new development, in that it has been 
suggested that other modern devices by 
way of increasing the speed be included 
in the ship. The cost of such changes, 
as I understand, will be borne, in part, 
by the Navy and by the Pacific shipping 
company. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. That cost will 
be purely a Defense Department cost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is all the better. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. But there is 
no formality about it; I do not even know 
about it. I have just heard that some 
persons in the Navy were thinking in 
terms of perhaps increasing the speed of 
the vessel. But I do not know what con- 
versations have been held; I have no 
facts or figures at all about that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the conference 
committee it was proposed that the con- 
ferees send a letter approving this 
change. I did not subscribe to it because 
I felt that the matter should have been 
discussed in committee. Was any letter 
sent by the conference committee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
the initial meeting. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To my knowledge, 
no such letter was sent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I think 
that is all I wish to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore}, the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr, HILL], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TaLMapce], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that on this vote, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] 
is paired with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmrrH], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

Also absent on official business are 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witry!], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youne]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Anderson Hickenlooper Monroney 
Beall Holland Morse 
Bible Humphrey Morton 
Butler Jackson Neuberger 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Carroll Jordan Payne 
Case, N. J Kerr Purtell 
Church Knowland Saltonstall 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Long Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Etlender Mansfield Symington 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Hayden McNamara 


1958 
NAYS—18 

Aiken Case,S.Dak. Potter 
Allott Douglas Proxmire 
Barrett Dworshak Schoeppel 
Bennett er Thye 
Bricker Lausche Watkins 
Bush Mundt Williams 

NOT VOTING—37 
Bridges Hennings Murray 
Byra Hill O'Mahoney 
Carlson Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Chavez Hruska Robertson 
Cooper Ives Russell 
Dirksen Javits Smathers 
Eastland Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Johnson, Tex. Talmadge 
Frear Kefauver Wiley 
Fulbright Kennedy Yarborough 
Goldwater Malone Young 
Gore Martin, Pa. 
Green McClellan 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XIII, the Senate upon reconsider- 
ation having affirmed its first decision, 
no further motion to reconsider is in 
order, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that no further motion to re- 
consider is in order at any time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther motion to reconsider is in order at 
any time, under rule XIII, the Senate 
having upon reconsideration affirmed its 
first decision. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 3817) to provide a program 
for the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions by encouraging 
exploration for minerals, and for other 
purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 
consultation with the Senate minority 
leader, I wish to announce that the Sen- 
ate will meet tomorrow at 12 o’clock and 
on Thursday at 12 o’clock. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
there will be no yea-and-nay votes on 
Wednesday or Thursday, and, if possible, 
no quorum calls. Later, in the course 
of the session, I shall state to the Sen- 
ate what the program will be, but it 
is not going to be too heavy. 


AMENDMENTS OF UNITED STATES 
GRAIN STANDARDS ACT, 1916 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the desk are amendments of the House 
of Representatives to Senate bill 2007. 
I request that the House amendments 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
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S. 2007) to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, 
to permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
to charge and collect for certain services 
performed and to deposit such collec- 
tions to the credit of the appropriation 
available for administration of the act, 
and for other purposes, which were, on 
page 2, line 19, strike out all after “him” 
down to and including “inspection” in 
line 23; on page 3, line 1, strike out all 
after “receipts.” down to and including 
“Act.” in line 5, and insert “The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to pay 
employees assigned to perform appeal 
inspections for all overtime, night, or 
holiday work at such rates as he may 
determine and to accept from persons, 
Government agencies and departments, 
and Government corporations for whom 
such work is performed reimbursement 
for any sums paid for such work.”, and 
to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to amend the United States Grain 
Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
charge and collect for certain services 
performed, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. The amendments in no way 
change the substance of the bill. They 
are technical in nature. The bill refers 
to a matter which the Department of 
Agriculture had endorsed. The bill was 
designed to allay certain fears of the 
grain trade as to charges which might 
be imposed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Grain Standards Act. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House, on the basis 
of the explanation I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House to Senate bill 2007. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO ERNEST GRUENING 
AND E. L. BARTLETT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s passage of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill marks the climax of a long 
struggle to give the people of Alaska all 
their rights as United States citizens, in- 
cluding the most precious—the right of 
self-government. Of the many who 
have devoted themselves to the cause of 
Alaskan statehood, I should like to 
speak particularly of two Alaskans 
whose labors have been signally instru- 
mental in achieving statehood for 
Alaska. I speak of Ernest Gruening and 
E. L. Bartlett. 

Governor Gruening began his fight for 
the Alaskan people after he had en- 
compassed and excelled in a number of 
careers. Educated as a physician, he 
became a successful newspaperman and 
author, serving as managing editor of 
the Boston Traveler, the Boston Journal, 
the New York Herald, and the Nation; 
as general manager of La Prensa; as 
founder of the Portland (Maine) Eve- 
ning News; and as author of Mexico and 
Its Heritage and The Public Pays. In 
1934 he was appointed by Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt as Director of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, and 
in 1939 as Governor of Alaska. 

During his 14-year gubernatorial 
term, Governor Gruening worked for 
Alaskan statehood. He also worked for 
and achieved many internal improve- 
ments for Alaska. In 1945 he was in- 
strumental in the Alaskan Legislature’s 
passage of a civil rights bill insuring 
equal treatment for all Alaskans. The 
Governor also succeeded in the difficult 
task of passing a tax bill through the 
legislature, thus making possible many 
projects for the public welfare. 

Is Alaska, Governor Gruening induced 
the legislature to authorize a statehood 
referendum. In this referendum, the 
Alaskan people, by a 3 to 2 vote, dis- 
proved the charges that Alaskans did 
not want statehood. Not only has Er- 
nest Gruening marshaled the forces for 
statehood in Alaska, but he also, for 
many years, has campaigned on this 
issue vigorously in the United States. 
He has testified at many Congressional 
hearings and addressed numerous civic 
organizations all over the country. As 
@ result, many important national or- 
ganizations endorsed statehood for 
Alaska. 

In 1956, Governor Gruening was elect- 
ed Senator from Alaska, under the Ten- 
nessee plan, and has since worked vigor- 
ously both in the Halls of Congress, and 
out, for statehood. This victory for 
Alaska and America today is, in large 
measure, the result of nearly two decades 
of struggle and service by that noted 
American—Goy. Ernest Gruening. 

Governor Gruening is an Alaskan by 
choice and devotion; the native voice of 
Alaska is heard through Delegate E. L. 
(Bos) BARTLETT, son of Klondike pio- 
neers, and a resident of Alaska since his 
first year. Delegate BARTLETT has served 
Alaska as associate editor of the Fair- 
banks News-Miner, as Assistant Alaskan 
Director for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, as. secretary to Delegate 
Anthony J. Dimond, as secretary of 
Alaska, and as Delegate to Congress for 
the last 13 years, 

In Congress, Delegate BARTLETT was 
instrumental in obtaining the Public 
Works Act of 1949, and the Alaskan 
Housing Authority, much needed by the 
Alaskan people. In the 80th Congress, 
Delegate BARTLETT although he did not 
have regular Congressional status, was 
the most successful legislator, having 13 
of his own bills passed. In 1950 and 
again last month, Delegate BARTLETT was 
extremely influential in House passage 
of the Alaskan statehood bill. 

Both these men have given much of 
their lives to what at times must have 
seemed an impossible goal. Now their 
goal has been realized; the people of 
Alaska can now govern themselves and 
have their say in our national Govern- 
ment. The admission of Alaska as the 
49th star in our American constellation 
is a living monument to the selfless and 
devoted public service of these two men, 

The first officials of a new State, its 
governors and Congressmen, its admin- 
istrators and legislators, always make a 
profound and lasting imprint on the 
character of a State’s government. It 
is to be hoped that Alaska will choose 
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men with as distinguished and dedicated 
a record as that achieved by these two 
Alaskans. Iam sure they will; the Alas- 
kan people in their struggle for state- 
hood have gained a rare appreciation 
and understanding of the obligations of 
a democratic citizenry. 

Seldom can political effort boast of a 
triumph as pronounced as that achieved 
yesterday in the cause of Alaskan state- 
hood. Governor Gruening and Delegate 
BARTLETT will live in the history of Alas- 
ka and of all America as two men most 
responsible for adding the “Great Land” 
as a sister among sovereign States. Gov- 
ernor Gruening and Delegate BARTLETT 
have served America’s destiny in bring- 
ing the Star of the North into our Union, 
and I know that both will continue to 
render great service to Alaska and the 
United States in future years. The de- 
votion and loyalty they have displayed 
in past decades permit no other course. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biographical sketch of 
Governor Gruening from this morning’s 
New York Times be printed in the REC- 
orp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New DEAL “SENATOR”—ERNEST GRUENING 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 30—Where Ernest 
Gruening is, there is controversy. He has 
thrived on it most of his 71 years. 
Political party lines in Alaska are meaning- 
less when the subject of this New Deal 
Democrat with a sleepy look, sly smile, ready 
wit and pungent speech comes up. There 
are Republicans extant who are his close 
friends. There are Democrats who swear 
that there was not a Democratic Party in 
Alaska the 13 years Dr. Gruening was Gov- 
ernor—that it was a Gruening privy council 
with a lot of conservative Democrats shut 
out. 

But statehood for Alaska has been one 
of his major objectives since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made him Director of 
the Interior Department’s Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions in 1934. Few 
persons have worked so hard as he to give 
Alaskans “first-class citizenship.” Few have 
trod on so many prominent toes in doing 
so. The needling of important people and 
industries he developed into a fine art. 

The latest edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica says of Dr. Gruening: 

“Elected United States Senator from 
Alaska, 1956.” 

This, according to his political backers, 
reflected his confidence that Alaska was 
about to become the 49th State and 
his confidence of being elected a full- 
fledged Senator at the first State election. He 
has been serving since January 1957, as what 
he calls a phantom Senator in Alaska’s three- 
man phantom Congressional delegation, lob- 
bying for statehood. 


DOCTOR TO A DEGREE 


The “doctor” before his name stands for 
doctor of medicine, although he also has 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
the University of Alberta. 

A political and journalistic career was fur- 
thest from the Gruening plans when he left 
his native New York for Hotchkiss School and 
then Harvard. He was close to his medical 
degree—the fond wish of his father, Dr. Emil 
Gruening—when a summer vacation news- 
paper job in Boston ended thoughts of set- 
ting bones and performing appendectomies. 
He took the degree but left the stethoscope. 

By the time he was made Governor of 
Alaska in 1939 he had edited The Nation 
and several newspapers, had been Emergency 
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Relief Administrator for Puerto Rico and 
had advised the United States delegation to 
the 1933 Pan American conference. 

His reputation as a liberal preceded him to 
Juneau, the capital. He brought to the po- 
litically immature Territory a keen knowl- 
edge of the art of politics. An observer of his 
early days here says he was the first Gov- 
ernor who had things “organized on a grass 
roots political following basis.” 

LAID OUT THE LAW 

Members of the 1941 legislature, the first 
he addressed, still remember “the longest 
message in history.” 

Before the 1943 session Governor Gruening 
received complaints that Eskimos and whites 
were being segregated in a Nome movie 
theatre. At his behest the legislature passed 
a nondiscrimination bill ending segregation 
in schools and public places. 

Dr. Gruening and his wife, the former 
Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, still make their 
home in a picturesque cabin—decorated 
with some of Mrs. Gruening’s paintings—at 
Eagle River Landing, in the forest 30 miles 
outside Juneau. They swim in frigid water 
as early as April. Dr. Gruening continued 
his pro-statehood fight by publishing in 
1954 The State of Alaska, one of several 
books he has written. 

The “Senator” has built up a remarkable 
collection of colored slides of Alaska which, 
a friend declares, “he shows at the drop of a 
hat.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? _ 

Mr. CHURCH.. Iam happy to yield to 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to concur in every single word said 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Idaho. Few Senators are so qualified to 
enumerate service in the statehood cause 
as the Senator from Idaho, who himself 
has been a leader in the cause ever since 
he came to the Senate. 

In addition, the Senator from Idaho 
was vitally interested in statehood long 
prior to his election to this body. 

I want to say I do not think I ever 
could have any greater honor than that 
of having presided over the Senate dur- 
ing the eventful and historic call of the 
roll last night, when Alaska became a 
State. 

Neither the Senator from Idaho nor 
myself are people, however, who deserve 
primary credit for the addition to our 
flag of the 49th star. Three men will 
forever be associated in the history of 
Alaska with attainment of statehood for 
Alaska, One is the late Delegate from 
the Territory of Alaska, Anthony J. Di- 
mond. 

Anthony J. Dimond was nearly the 
man who first raised his voice in the 
Halls of Congress effectively, fervently 
and earnestly for statehood. Judge Di- 
mond later served Alaska as a Federal 
judge, and died several years ago at An- 
chorage. He was Delegate BartLert’s 
predecessor. 

Delegate BARTLETT brought the state- 
hood cause to fruition. He carried it 
into every single small hamlet in Alaska. 
Along with Gov. Ernest Gruening, it was 
Delegate BARTLETT who persuaded the 
people of Alaska to vote favorably in a 
referendum some 10 or 12 years ago for 
statehood, during the time when state- 
hood was unpopular in many parts of 
Alaska.. That was in an era when the 
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lobbyists came from the Northwest and 
Eastern States to try to persuade Alas- 
kans to vote against statehood. It was 
during a period when Alaskans were told 
statehood would be against their best in- 
terests and when many newspapers in 
Alaska were crusading not for statehood, 
= Beil did yesterday, but against state- 


Gov. Ernest H. Gruening came to 
Alaska in 1939, but with widespread ex- 
perience previously in the North. He 
served Alaska as governor from 1939 
until 1953, longer than anybody else in 
the history of that great Territory, for 
it was then of course a Territory. Gov- 
ernor Gruening became the intellectual 
leader of the statehood movement. He 
supplied the information, the historic 
background, and the economic and so- 
cial facts on which to premise statehood. 
His book, “The State of Alaska,” be- 
came both the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and the Koran of the statehood move- 
ment. 

I can remember many discussions on 
the floor of the Senate during the past 
two or three years, before statehood was 
attained, when a Senator such as the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] or the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] would be speaking, while 
on the desk of the Senator there was 
Ernest Gruening’s book “The State of 
Alaska,” to furnish him with informa- 
tion and material as he carried the word 
to our colleagues and to the country as 
to the urgent need for statehood for 
Alaska. 

I have joined the Senator from Idaho 
in making these comparatively brief re- 
marks tonight because I know, from 
studying the history of my own State, 
that we pay great honor and homage to 
those who fought for statehood for Ore- 
gon when statehood was not a popular 
cause. 

There are people today in Alaska who 
have jumped on the statehood band- 
wagon. That is fine. They are wel- 
come. I know Delegate BARTLETT and 
ex-Governor Gruening are delighted to 
have them join the procession. But 
some of these are people who once op- 
posed statehood, when Ernest Gruening 
and Bos BARTLETT were going into the 
remote communities like Kotzebue, 
Point Barrow, Nome, Forty Mile, Circle, 
and all the other outposts in Alaska to 
carry the word for statehood, often 
against heavy odds. 

Mr. President, it has been a great 
privilege to associate myself with what 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
has said, because the Senator from Idaho 
is a student of the statehood movement 
and a leader of the statehood moye- 
ment. 

It is my hope that the people of 
Alaska will appreciate the services of 
the late Delegate Dimond, of Delegate 
Bartlett, and of ex-Governor Gruening 
w the great and historic cause of state- 

ood 


I served in Alaska and in the neigh- 
boring Yukon territory for some 2 years 
during World War II. I know from my 
experience as a member of our Armed 
Forces that we learned of statehood and 
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learned of the justification for statehood 
from Anthony Dimond, from Bob Bart- 
lett, and from Ernest Gruening. I envy 
them their position in the chronicles of 
Alaska, for their legacy will be a bright 
one. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon. I know of 
no Member of the Senate who is more 
intimately acquainted with Alaska or 
who has followed the course of its prog- 
ress toward statehood with greater inter- 
est, greater awareness, or greater under- 
standing. I think the tribute the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has paid to both Dele- 
gate BARTLETT and ex-Governor Gruen- 
ing is well deserved by both of those 
gentlemen and certainly constitutes an 
important contribution to my remarks. 

Mr. President, Delegate BARTLETT and 
Governor Gruening have worked for 
statehood for a generation. But I can- 
not close these remarks without a special 
word of tribute to two other ns. 
They have not shared the national lime- 
light so long as Governor Gruening and 
Delegate BARTLETT, but they have made a 
substantial contribution to this Alaskan 
statehood victory. I speak of William A. 
Egan and Ralph J. Rivers, Senator-elect 
and Representative-elect from Alaska 
under the Tennessee plan. 

Senator-elect Egan has served Alaska 
as mayor of Valdez, Speaker of the Ter- 
ritorial House of Representatives, as Ter- 
ritorial Senator, and as chairman of the 
constitutional convention of Alaska, 
Representative-elect Rivers has served 
Alaska as attorney general, as mayor of 
Fairbanks, as a member of the Terri- 
torial senate, and as second vice presi- 
dent of the constitutional convention. 

From the time of their election under 
the Tennessee plan, both men have 
worked diligently for the passage of the 
Alaskan statehood bill. Last night’s vote 
marks the fruition of magnificent service 
to the people of Alaska, and the rest of 
America joins me in commending them 
for a job well done. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Rec- 
orp should show that the acting majority 
leader during the successful statehood 
crusade in the United States Senate 
has been the distinguished and able 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD]. At the same time, the 
Chairman of the full Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which brought 
forth the statehood bill, was the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]. I think it is significant 
that Montana thus has contributed two 
such stalwart and valuable leaders to the 
statehood cause, to share in the credit 
for the victory which occurred last 
night. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly wish to associate myself with 
those remarks, and to pay my own 
personal tribute to the leadership of the 
junior Senator from Montana through 
the 8 days of debate on the Alaska state- 
hood bill. He held the helm firmly. He 
showed great patience and understand- 
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ing. I am personally very much in 
debted to him for the service he rend- 
ered. That statement also applies to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, who 
for many years has championed this 
cause. Without his help, the passage of 
the Alaska statehood bill would not have 
been possible, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, last 
night during the final debate that pre- 
ceded the vote favoring the admission 
of Alaska as our 49th State I stated that 
I hoped the time would speedily come 
when the Territory of Hawaii would also 
be brought into the Union as a State. 

I sincerely believe that we can take 
that action yet this session. There is 
every reason why we should. 

In the action on Alaska, Democrats 
and Republicans in both Houses have 
well demonstrated the fine bipartisan 
spirit and cooperation we need for favor- 
able result. 

We can add Hawaii as our 50th State 
yet this session, if we merely will to do it. 

Personally, I hope that leaders in both 
Houses will see that we do have this op- 
portunity. I see no reason why we 
should not have two proud new stars in 
our flag this next year—Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The Senate minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowtanp], well knows from many 
years of experience as a resident of the 
Pacific coast the close and meaningful 
ties that we in the West particularly 
have with Hawaii. Last night he very 
ably called our attention to the need for 
consideration. He pointed out that both 
major political parties in their platforms 
have pledged their efforts for immediate 
statehood for the two Territories, one of 
which happily now has literally gained 
the starry realm. And Senators who 
have cast their vote for Alaska this week 
I am sure will want to do nothing less 
for Hawaii within the next few weeks. 

As the Senator from California, our 
able minority leader, said: “We are doing 
half the job tonight.” 

I greatly hope that the majority lead- 
ership will bring speedily before us a bill 
providing statehood for Hawaii. Such a 
bill has long been on the Senate calen- 
dar. The House was first to pass the 
bill for Alaskan statehood. Let us re- 
turn the compliment—present the House 
with a Senate-approved bill for Hawaiian 
statehood. I am sure that it would meet 
a favorable reception. 

At a later and more favorable time I 
hope to express in full my reasons for 
desiring to see Hawaii as a State in the 
Union. 

For now, I ask that such a bill be 
brought to the floor. Time is passing 
swiftly and we have much ahead. Yet 
such an action as this need not take too 
much time and I, for one, am perfectly 
willing to extend our time in session here 
if by so doing we can assure that Hawaii, 
too, will be a State. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
say that the following bills may be taken 
up tomorrow or Thursday: 

Calendar 1743, Senate bill 3916, a bill 
to amend the Shipping Act, 1916. 

Calendar 1771, Senate bill 2474, a bill 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey certain land situated in the State 
of Virginia to the Board of Supervisors 
of York County, Va. 

Calendar No. 1800, House bill 12457, a 
bill to further amend Public Law 85- 
162 and Public Law 84-141, to increase 
the authorization for appropriations to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar 1654, House bill 8439, a bill 
to cancel certain bonds posted pursuant 
to the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, or the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Also certain private bills which have 
either been objected to upon the call 
of the calendar, or were not considered 
proper calendar business: 

Calendar 780, House bill 6282, a bill 
for the relief of the former shareholders 
and debenture-note holders of the 
phage Veneer Co., an Indiana corpora- 

on. 

Calendar 1184, House bill 1804, a bill 
for the relief of Robert B. Cooper. 

Calendar 1557, House bill 7718, a bill 
for the relief of Roy Hendricks, of 
Mountain View, Alaska. 

Calendar 1624, Senate bill 2629, a bill 
for the relief of John J. Spriggs. 

Calendar 1636, Senate bill 489, a bill 
for the relief of Mary K. Ryan. 

Calendar 1745, Senate bill 3894, a bill 
for the relief of Joseph H. Lym, doing 
business as the Lym Engineering Co. 

Calendar 1811, Senate bill 3314, a bill 
for the relief of the city of Fort Myers, 
Fla., Lee County, Fla., and the Inter- 
county Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
there will be no yea-and-nay votes on 
any pieces of legislation on either 
Wednesday or Thursday. It is the fur- 
ther hope that there will be no quorum 
calls on those 2 days. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 1, 1958: 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN 
MOBILIZATION 
Leo A. Hoegh, of Iowa, to be Director of 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion, 
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The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

John 8. Patterson, of Maryland, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization. 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Brig. Gen. William W. Lapsley, United 
States Army (lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers), to be a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, under the provisions 
of section 2 of an act of Congress, approved 
June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 87) (33 U. S. C. 642), 
vice Brig. Gen. Lyle E. Seeman, reassigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 1, 1958: 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Charles Swann Prescott, of Alabama, to be 
United States marshal for the middle district 
of Alabama, for a term of 4 years. 

Joseph F. Job, of New Jersey, to be United 
States marshal for the district of New Jersey, 
for a term of 4 years. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn from 
the Senate July 1, 1958: 
POSTMASTERS 
IDAHO 


Ernest L. Petterson to be postmaster at 
Irwin, in the State of Idaho. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Margaret H. Rountree to be postmaster at 
Elko, in the State of South Carolina. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Macie K. Phares to be postmaster at Circle- 
ville, in the State of West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Juty 1, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 84: 11: The Lord God is a sun 
and shield; no good thing will He with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly. 

Most gracious God, in this moment of 
prayer, may we surrender ourselves to 
the guidance of Thy divine spirit that 
our lives may be touched to nobler and 
finer issues. 

Our needs are many but Thy grace is 
sufficient and Thy mercies outnumber all 
our necessities. Search us this day and 
cleanse us of all that is untrue and un- 
holy. 

Help us to understand more clearly 
that only when we bring our wills 
into accord with Thy will can we find 
freedom and courage, peace and power. 

Grant that in these strange and 
troublous days the heart of humanity 
may be illumined with the spirit of love 
and inspired to read the meaning of life 
in terms of fellowship and service. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7999. An act to provide for the ad- 


mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may sit while the House is in ses- 
sion during general debate today and 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 113] 

Abbitt Engle Powell 
Andersen, Farbstein Radwan 

Minn, Fascell Rains 
Anfuso Fulton Rhodes, Ariz 
Barden Garmatz Rivers 
Barrett Gavin Robeson, Va. 
Bass, N. H. Gregory Shuford 
Bass, Tenn, Gwinn Sieminski 
Bentley Halleck Steed 
Brooks, La. Harrison, Nebr. Talle 
Brownson Healey Taylor 
Buckley Kearney Thomson, Wyo. 
Burdick Kearns Thornberry 
Christopher Mack, Ill. Trimble 
Clark Mason Vursell 
Colmer May Williams, N. Y. 
Cooley Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Calif. 
Dies Montoya Wolveron 
Diggs Morris Zelenko 
Eberharter Pilcher 
Edmondson Poage 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13192) making 
appropriations for mutual security for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to 41⁄2 hours, one-half of that 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and one- 
half by myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wonder if the 
gentleman would not amend his request 
to make it 5 hours, so that some of the 
Members who are not on the committee 
may have some opportunity to discuss 
the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Louisiana is very agree- 
able to anything, hoping that he may get 
a little support on the committee's posi- 
tion; accordingly, I amend my request 
to make it 5 hours of general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration o? the bill H. R. 13192, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the Committee is a request 
for an appropriation for the mutual se- 
curity program for fiscal 1959. ‘The bill 
is the culmination of many long, hard 
days, nights, weeks, and months of hear- 
ings and careful consideration by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

This is the people’s business we are 
attending to today, and if the member- 
ship will remain on the floor the com- 
mittee shall provide much information 
that will certainly be of interest. 

In discussing the bill, I shall be factual 
and use only the record and memory to 
fortify the committee’s position. Reams 
and reams of the information on which 
they attempted to justify excessive 
amounts are marked secret and classi- 
fied and, to some extent at least, this is 
the work of the fixers which makes it 
difficult to answer many questions. 
Nevertheless, I will perform my pre- 
scribed duties to the fullest extent of my 
ability. 

I have had to live for many recent 
days and nights with a heavy heart—a 
heart that could have been light rather 
than heavy had I received assurance of 
the support of the leadership on either 
side of the aisle and a word from top 
echelon officials who are demanding an 
excessive amount of funds for the for- 
eign-aid program that they would relent 
their pressure tactics and accept an 
amount based on need and justification, 
as your committee has done, rather than 
placing a blanket approval upon the re- 
quests of thousands of bureaucrats who 
stand to gain, at least in prestige, if they 
can keep the program excessive and un- 
controllable. 

Even though the committee has been 
confronted with unprecedented pressure 
from without and within, our recom- 
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mendations, reached after tedious study, 
have withstood the acid test. 

We trust that the membership of this 
great body will consider the committee’s 
recommendations upon the basis of 
merit, upon the basis of fact, upon the 
basis of admissions, and upon the basis 
of need. If such an approach is taken, 
then you will approve the recommenda- 
tions of your committee. 

I should like at this time to thank 
the hard-working members of the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee for the 
cooperation and understanding they ex- 
tended to me during the longest period 
of hearings of record by this subcom- 
mittee, 

I should like to pay particular tribute 
to a former chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, who is uncompromising with right. 
This great American has guided me 
through many dark valleys of uncer- 
tainties and offered me much sound ad- 
vice. At the time I was placed under 
him 10 years ago on another subcom- 
mittee of which he is chairman, he sug- 
gested that if I wanted the esteem and 
respect of the Members of Congress I 
should never bow to political expediency 
at the expense of sacrificing principle. 
I have followed his advice and accepted 
his help with no regrets. I refer to my 
beloved and honored colleague, J. 
VaucHan Gary, of Virginia. 

During my brief tenure as chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, three valued mem- 
bers of that committee have been called 
to the great beyond. We are now losing 
another great American and great legis- 
lator, but thank our Heavenly Father 
it is not through death, but through 
his desire to retire. I number him 
among my friends; and the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and all America will have 
lost a dedicated public servant when 
our esteemed colleague, Dick WIGGLES- 
‘WORTH, retires. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support with all 
the vigor that I can muster the bill be- 
fore the committee. If the bill is con- 
sidered upon the basis of facts, rather 
than generalities, when the debate is 
finished, the committee will be sustained 
in its recommendations. 

I supported the great Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week when the motion 
was made to recommit the foreign-aid 
authorization bill. 

I shall support our President and rec- 
ommend sufficient funds to carry out 
our commitments abundantly. 

My position in many instances has 
been misunderstood and, for that honest 
misunderstanding, harsh criticism has 
been my reward for endeavoring to dis- 
charge my constitutional responsibility. 

The complexity of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram makes it very difficult for the most 
astute and dedicated members of the 
subcommittee to understand it, much 
less those who have not familiarized 
themselves with the details of the pro- 
gram and the hearings. 

Without any unfavorable reflection on 
any member of this great body, or with- 
out intent of offense, I should like to 
quote from a verse that has made a 
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deep impression upon my heart and 
mind: 

It is time for public officials to stand today 
humbly before God and pray that He will 
give us men in public office who will do 
right. There can be no compromise with 
the need for strong minds, sincere hearts, 
true faith, and ready hands. Now as never 
before we need men whom the lust of office 
cannot kill, men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy, men who can face a demagog 
and scorn his treacherous flattery without 
flinching, men who will do the right thing 
in public action and private thinking. 


I am not unmindful of my responsi- 
bility to defend the actions of the sub- 
committee and the full committee; and 
in this position maybe I am more cog- 
nizant of the designs on the trestleboard 
of those who would like to override the 
committee without justifiable reasons. 

These known actions bring to my mind 
a poem which has meant so very much 
to me through a good part of my life. 
May I quote it in the hopes of making 
a point: 

ARE You A BUILDER OR A WRECKER? 

I watched them tear the building down, 

@ gang of men in a busy town; 

With a ho-heave-ho, and a lusty yell, 
they swung a beam and a sidewall fell. 

I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled, 
and the men you would hire if you had to 
build?” 

He gave a laugh and said, “No, indeed; 
just common labor is all you need. 

I could easily wreck in a day or two 
what builders have taken a year to do.” 

I thought to myself as I went away, 
which of these roles have I tried to play: 

Am I a builder who works with care, 
measuring life by the rule and square, 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 
patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town, 
content with the labor of tearing down? 


On the basis of the thought of this 
poem, I plead with you against yielding 
to the pressure of those who refuse to 
understand that your committee has 
acted upon the basis of facts, and not 
fiction. 

As we drive down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, we see two statues in front of the 
National Archives Building. The inscrip- 
tion on one of them reads: “What is past 
is prologue.” ‘The inscription on the sec- 
ond statue reads: “Study the past.” 

In reporting the committee’s recom- 
mendations for your consideration, I 
shall ask that you take into account that 
the committee has studied the past. I 
shall preface my report on the amount 
recommended in this bill by mentioning 
some dollar figures of significance: 

First. Our great generosity has 
prompted this Nation to give other na- 
tions of the world since July 1, 1940, a 
total of $135 billion, but let us deal spe- 
cifically with the postwar period. From 
July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1958, we 
have given or appropriated for expendi- 
ture for foreign aid the staggering total 
of $82 billion plus. This is fantastic, 
but true. 

To single out but one nation, our aid 
to France since the end of World War II 
has amounted to about $944 billion. 

Second. For the Recorp and from the 
Recorp, our contributions to 7 Commu- 
nist countries since July 1, 1945, have 
amounted to $214 billion. 
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Another interesting résumé: 

Third. Our public debt stands today at 
$275 billion. The combined public debt 
of all other nations of the world amounts 
to only $236 billion. In other words, our 
public debt exceeds that of all other 
nations of the world by $39 billion. Fan- 
tastic? Yes. But this is for the Recorp 
and from the RECORD. 

Another significant set of figures that 
I should like to mention: 

Fourth. During the last full 5 calendar 
years under President Truman, January 
1, 1948, through December 31, 1952, rev- 
enues paid into the Treasury amounted 
to $247 billion. Out of this amount Pres- 
ident Truman reduced the public debt 
during that same period by $334 billion. 

During the first 5 calendar years under 
President Eisenhower’s administration, 
January 1, 1953, through December 31, 
1957, the total revenues paid into the 
Treasury amounted to more than $365 
billion. President Eisenhower collected 
during his first 5 years as President $118 
billion more than President Truman col- 
lected during his last 5 years. 

But instead of reducing the public 
debt out of this fantastic amount of 
revenues, as did the former President, 
his administration increased the public 
debt from approximately $266 billion to 
$275 billion. 

For fear of misunderstanding, it 
should be noted that the great revenues 
accruing to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion during the period referred to was 
brought about to a large extent by con- 
tinuing a tax increase placed upon the 
people to pay for the Korean war. 
Nevertheless, and sad as it may sound, 
it is now being admitted that the Eisen- 
hower administration anticipates for the 
fiscal year of which this is the first day 
a Federal deficit of between $10 and $12 
billion. 

In all probability, the deficit will ex- 
ceed that amount unless the Members 
of the Congress recognize their respon- 
sibilities and call a halt to so much un- 
justifiable dissipation of this country’s 
great wealth. For example, may I re- 
mind, Mr. Chairman, that the amount 
of money in the bill before you must be 
borrowed because it will certainly not be 
appropriated out of surpluses. 

Present deficit financing and exces- 
sive taxation was brought about because 
the administration, with the aid of the 
Congress, has attempted to be every- 
thing to everybody, everywhere. 

In my candid opinion, time is run- 
ning out, the time is overdue for all of 
us to face up to our responsibilities and 
start running the people’s business on a 
businesslike basis and operating our 
Government on the basis of reasonable 
requests, rather than seeking to spend 
the maximum and support the requests 
of bureaucrats for strange programs 
they can justify only with halftruths, 
fancy phrases and scare phrases. 

The time has come for all of us to 
give more fully of ourselves to bring 
some sense into the fiscal policies of our 
Government. The spending policy that 
we are following, if continued, will some 
day force this Government to either 
repudiate its public debt or shirk its 
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duty and pass the burden along to un- 
born generations. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consid- 
eration calls for an appropriation of new 
funds for the foreign-aid program in 
the amount of $3,078,092,500. Add to 
this the unexpended balance on hand 
to the credit of the mutual security pro- 
gram in the amount of $5,199,992,000. 
The total available is $8,278,084,500. 

I shall now discuss another matter, 
not in a critical manner, but to establish 
for the record the total cost of the for- 
eign-aid program. The annual expendi- 
ture through the mutual security pro- 
gram from the Defense Department 
appropriations, as stated by Secretary 
Shuff, amounts to $3 billion. This rep- 
resents funds for overseas air bases, 
facilities, operations and maintenance. 
Under Public Law 480, there is an addi- 
tional $1 billion for expenditure in for- 
eign nations. So, the actual foreign aid 
program is not only what is in the bill 
now before us, but includes amounts 
from two other bills; and the aggregate 
annual outlay is approximately $8 
billion. 

Applying this percentagewise to the 
budget requests approved, we discover 
that approximately 12 percent of our 
annual total appropriations are going 
for foreign aid during fiscal 1959. 

It should be stated for the record also 
that in excess of $1 billion has been 
given for foreign aid out of the military 
in a way that it is never considered as 
an appropriation. This is known as 
surplus, or excess material, but it is cer- 
tainly a part of foreign aid and the cost 
is borne by the taxpayers. 

I invite your careful analysis of avail- 
able statistics which will reveal that the 
cost of the foreign aid program in the 
postwar period has reduced the living 
standard or decreased the savings of the 
American laboringman by 16 percent. 
This was brought about to a large extent 
by rising costs of living from the infla- 
tionary program, the lessening of the 
purchasing power of the dollar, by ex- 
cessive spending, and the great amount 
of additional taxes required from the 
laboringman to carry on such a world- 
wide program. 

The record is abundantly clear that 
much of the foreign-aid money has been 
wasted, and that a close supervision 

- would in all probability save the tax- 
payers many billions of dollars and 
bring into being a more satisfactory 
program. 

So, on this basis, Mr. Chairman, we 
should consider an appropriation to ful- 
fill the needs, and not to fulfill the 
maximum requests of dreamers. 

It is my duty to inform you that the 
foreign-aid program clears the Bureau 
of the Budget intact. The Bureau per- 
mits the request to reach the Congress 
in the same amount as it is presented. 
This fact, within itself, indicates that 
the request comes to the Congress 
inflated. 

Is such a situation true with respect 
to other Federal agencies? On the 
whole, the answer is “No.” 

Should it not also be detailed for the 
Recorp the great extent to which so 
many segments of our economy benefit 
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from the foreign-aid program? To 
enumerate but a few of them: 

First. Printing and publishing indus- 
try—books, newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. 

Second. Motion picture industry—I am 
sure Mr. Eric Johnston would have an 
answer for this one. 

Third. The great shipping industry, 
because the law provides that 50 per- 
cent of the shipments must move in 
American bottoms. 

Fourth. Manufacturing interests— 
tens of billions of dollars is a terrific 
windfall for those who have something 
to sell. 

Fifth. Export and import firms—see 
page 504 of the hearings, 

Sixth. Substantial profits for large 
commercial banking institutions—see 
page 503 of the hearings. 

Seventh. Colleges and universities. 
Tens of millions of dollars annually. 

Eighth. The clergy has an interest be- 
cause there is an appeal in the bill that 
attracts their support—see page 1303 of 
the hearings. 

Ninth. Military—because it gives them 
an opportunity to shift to the foreign- 
aid program equipment and material 
which they may wish to get rid of. This 
covers overbuying because they are re- 
imbursed. 

I should like to state for the record 
that out of the unexpended funds on 
June 30, 1958, $211,641,000 remained on 
hand unobligated. 

Let me state in a positive and em- 
phatic way that the military assistance 
part of this program has no contact 
with the suppliers. The Defense Estab- 
lishment does its purchasing, and some 
of the things this committee has caught 
them pulling would curl your hair. 

I should like to impress upon you that 
under the military assistance portion of 
this program, the agency has a right un- 
der the Mutual Security Act to place the 
appropriation in a reservation category. 
Therefore, when it is claimed that all the 
funds are obligated, they are not really 
obligated; they are placed in that 
strange, untraceable reservation cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Chairman, I almost shudder when 
I realize the foreign-aid program has 
grown to the extent that the total num- 
ber of personnel employed in its opera- 
tion on a worldwide basis now exceeds 
40,000. Fantastic? Yes. Unbelievable? 
Yes. Butitis true. 

I should like to repeat that I shall 
defend and support an appropriation 
adequate to more than discharge our 
commitments and to meet the needs of 
the program. But may I repeat that un- 
less the Members of Congress elect here 
and now to study the past and let that 
be their guide for the future, then we 
have permitted something to come into 
being that may never be brought under 
control and could very easily wreck the 
economy of this country. 

Make no mistake about it, we are, past 
or present, in 70 of the other 86 nations 
of the world with so many different types 
of aid programs that even the members 
of the committee and ICA witnesses are 
without adequate information as to what 
is being done with our money. 
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Mr. Chairman, from on-the-spot ob- 
servations, I myself have found that 
some of the nations receiving our aid 
have their warehouses bulging with ex- 
cess equipment. Some of the MAAG 
chiefs in these nations, in spite of the 
fear of a reprimand from above, indicate 
that we are delivering more material to 
many nations than they can possibly 
absorb. 

So as to fortify the committee in its 
position on the military assistance pro- 
gram, I invite your attention to page 
776 of the hearings. Also, may I quote 
verbatim a question I asked Mr. Shuff, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense: 

How much of the equipment is available 
and serviceable now if it should be needed 
for defense against Communist aggression? 


Reply by Mr. Shuff: 


I do not know that anybody could answer 
that question. I would guess that a sub- 
stantial part of it would be available and 
ready. I would not know how to begin to 
estimate that or to get a factual answer to 
your question. 


Continuing, I asked this question: 

Mr. Shuff, if we are continuing to appro- 
priate money for military equipment, I 
should think that we need some system 
whereby we can check and know what part is 
being deleted from prior inventories as non- 
serviceable and what portion we are replac- 
ing. Maybe we are providing equipment 
they do not need. 


I pursued the examination on subse- 
quent days, and finally when the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary understood that our 
subcommittee was determined to know 
the facts he wired the MAAG chiefs in 
several of the recipient nations. Believe 
it or not, the MAAG chiefs admitted, in 
their replies, that of the tens of billions 
of dollars worth of equipment given to 
foreign nations all over the world, 92 
percent of it was available and ready for 
use. I quote the Secretary’s letter dated 
June 27, 1958: 

Dear’ Mr, CHAIRMAN: You may recall that 
I reported to you that I had requested the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups in the 
Near East to assist me in arriving at an esti- 
mate of the percentage of equipment deliv- 
ered since the beginning of the military as- 
sistance program in Near East countries that 
is currently available and serviceable for 
combat. 

I now have the information from the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups and have ar- 
rived at an estimate of 92 percent. This fig- 
ure was derived as a weighted average on in- 
formation from Iraq, Greece, Turkey, and 
Pakistan. Within each country, the esti- 
mates were developed from separate data for 
ships, aircraft, tanks and combat vehicles, 
motor transport vehicles, weapons and elec- 
tronics and other equipment. 

CHARLES H. SHUFF, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, the record is unmistak- 
able that we are continuing, year after 
year, to ship equipment to nations which 
already have an excess of the same 
equipment. 

This committee established for the 
first time this year the hard way that the 
basis for determining the need for mili- 
tary equipment has been guesswork. 
Their estimates have been so confused 
that they support only one conclusion— 
no one really knows how much military 
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equipment is available. By the same to- 
ken, it is just as much a guess as to how 
much is needed. 

For a fantastic story that should red- 
den the faces of the Members, please 
turn to pages 800 and 801 of the hearings 
and read for yourselves a real “jeep 
story,” dealing with the pipeline in the 
military. 

The Members should know that the 
committee has forced these people to ad- 
mit that in some instances there is suf- 
ficient equipment in the pipeline to sus- 
tain certain phases of the program for 
many years. See page 1146 of the hear- 
ings. 

You will also find a good story on page 
1144 of the hearings, with relation to this 
phase of the program. 

Defense support is an innocent sound- 
ing caption. The people downtown are 
past masters at coining phrases and 
names to attach to these programs which 
certainly mislead me, and doubtless also 
the American public. 

So that the record will be abundantly 
clear, let me state that defense support 
is 100 percent economic aid; and a great 
part of it is spent for programs in foreign 
countries in a manner that would be 
laughable if we attempted to spend 
money for the same types of programs in 
this country without first establishing 
a benefits-to-cost ratio. 

Let us not be misled, the defense sup- 
port part of this program in all prob- 
ability has been responsible for more 
bribery, overpricing, conniving and 
profit-taking on the part of officials and 
friends of officials in foreign nations 
than any program ever conceived by the 
mind of man. But even in the face of 
this fact, we are recommending that you 
appropriate an additional $700 million 
to be added to the $910,628,000 now on 
hand undisbursed. 

I shall not violate the trust of my 
office; but I do respectfully urge each 
Member of this Congress to get copies 
of the General Accounting Office reports 
covering the findings in Laos, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, and many 
others, if you are interested. 

But, to cite an example from the 
record, listen to this: 

There is one nation whose currency 
we are supporting at the rate of one 
American dollar to thirty-five of theirs. 
However, in the market places of Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, and other places, the 
rate is 100 to 1. So the manipulators of 
these transactions have 286 percent 
profit on the exchange before starting 
the more profitable skulduggery. 

On one invoice that the ICA paid in 
the amount of $207,000, it was later dis- 
covered by the GAO that the estimated 
value was $33,000. There are millions 
of dollars involved in overpricing, and 
time will not permit the disclosure of 
more instances. However, for detailed 
information, I refer you to page 509 
through page 540 of the hearings. 

Many of the statistics indicated in this 
résumé of the program are for the pur- 
pose only of familiarizing the Members 
with what the Appropriations Committee 
contends in the careful examination we 
give the requests. 

We hope these citations are the ex- 
ception, and not the rule; but they cer- 
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tainly indicate what can happen when 
such am agency has excessive uncon- 
trolled funds to disburse freely and 
loosely. 

The Development Loan Fund came 
into being last year. It was only a baby 
then, but it is about to grow into a 
roaring giant. 

This is a program that is sometimes 
mislabeled loans. But to a large extent 
what we get in return for our money, to 
call them loans would be just about as 
misrepresenting as to call a skunk a 
mink, or a jackrabbit a vicuna. 

Last year, the President asked for an 
authorization of $2 billion, and $500 
million in cash. The Congress just did 
not buy that package. The Congress 
did however, authorize $925 million for 
the development loan program, and the 
Congress appropriated $300 million. 

This year the President is requesting 
that the Congress appropriate in a lump 
sum the additional $625 million of the 
authorization that he did not get last 
year. In my opinion, this is the most 
exaggerated request ever to be referred 
to an Appropriations Committee, and 
I believe that I can establish the ac- 
curacy of this statement: 

Out of the $300 million the Congress 
appropriated for the Development Loan 
Fund last year, not one dollar has been 
disbursed for a loan, The Department 
did, however, reduce the $300 million 
appropriation to $295,118,000. 

The committee as of this time does not 
actually know for what purpose the De- 
partment spent the $4,982,000, but we 
must assume that it was for adminis- 
trative and organizational purposes. 

They say that they have obligated 
$125 million of the amount; they further 
indicate for the record that they had 
on hand unobligated on June 30, $175 
million, of the original $300 million. But 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman, with the 
printed record to back up the Commit- 
tee, that on June 20 the Department 
had actually signed only one loan agree- 
ment in the amount of $500 million. 

All of the other high-faluting phrases 
they used to justify their request for 
additional funds are available from 
their own worksheet which is captioned 
“Status of Loan Funds as of June 20, 
1958,” and shows: 

Loan agreements signed, $5 million. 

Letters of Advice issued, $114,400,000. 

This totals $119,400,000, and with the 
amounts spent for “you name it” men- 
tioned earlier, represents what they term 
obligations in the amount of $125 mil- 
lion. 

There are other captions which are 
most intriguing, such as “Letters of Ad- 
vice Pending,” “Loans Earmarked,” and 
so forth. 

Before the day ends you will hear it 
stated that the ICA has requests from 
42 nations for these soft currency so- 
called loans, aggregating $2,200,000,000. 
I dare say that in another year the num- 
ber of nations requesting a slice of this 
money-pie could very easily number 84 
and the aggregate could be four, five, or 
maybe six billion dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, we do have dreamers 
who are looking for places to spend the 
Development Loan Fund. I should like 
to quote as one example, from a letter 
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addressed to the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, signed by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Rafler, of the International Co- 
operation Administration in the Depart- 
ment of State. I quote as follows: 

Confirming my comments of this morning, 
I wish to reiterate that ICA is prepared to 
render many forms of assistance to any one 
or more of your members who may be in- 
terested in establishing textile plants in In- 
donesia. If any of them are interested in 
such an investment, we believe it would be 
preferable for the investment to be in the 
form of a joint venture with Indonesians so 
far as the equity is concerned. 

ICA would be prepared to make loans from 
its New Development Loan Fund. We 
would also be prepared to insure such in- 
vestments against the political risks of ex- 
propriation, inconvertibility of currency, and 
war damage, Furthermore, we could furnish 
technical assistance by financing on-the- 
job training in Indonesia or training here in 
America for Indonesians in technical and 
managerial skills. 

We might also be able to finance the in- 
stallation of public facilities such as power, 
transportation, etc., if not otherwise avail- 
able near desirable plant sites. These and 
other possible means of ICA assistance 
could be discussed in detail with any of 
your members who may be interested. 


Mr. Chairman, will the textile indus- 
try in America be able to compete with 
textile products manufactured with 
American dollars by American manufac- 
turers in countries where for centuries 
industry has employed coolie labor, and 
in many of these countries 15 cents per 
day is considered fair wages? 

What about other industries which 
might be transplanted from other Con- 
gressional Districts to some of these na- 
tions that use coolie labor? 

We had better think through the im- 
plications involved in such a policy. 

Mr. Chairman, will the Members of this 
House not agree that the $300 million 
given to this agency last year, plus the 
$300 million now recommended, for a 
total of $600 million less the disbursed 
amount, is sufficient for this new world- 
wide experiment? 

Should the Congress abdicate and turn 
completely loose the supervision of such 
a fantastic sum until this roaring giant 
can be observed for at least another year 
or two? 

Time is running out, and we have a lot 
of unidentifiable items that we will not be 
able to mention, but to cover a few more: 

There is the development assistance 
program for which the Congress has 
not made an appropriation since 1957. 
Yet there is in excess of $168 million 
carried unexpended and as an obligation. 

There is another item listed as “Prior 
year programs,” amount: $746,000 
There is no explanation at all as to what 
this represents. 

Another item in the category of un- 
expended funds is listed as “Undistrib- 
uted programs,” amount: $17,693,000. 

We hope some day to be able to put our 
finger on what these miscellaneous 
undistributed programs represent, and to 
learn whether or not they are actually 
obligations. 

I do not wish to be critical, but to be 
factual on a few others: 

We have a sizable sum carried as an 
obligation for the Hungarian refugee 
program, the Polish refugee program, 
the Egyptian refugee program. 
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I think we should also state that under 
technical assistance there is an obliga- 
tion in excess of $13 million being car- 
ried over for expenditure in Egypt at 
some future date. 

`. Mr. Chairman, under the President’s 
special assistance fund, your commit- 
tee is recommending $185 million, the 
amount the House authorized. 

Likewise, your committee is recom- 
mending $100 million for the President’s 
contingency fund. That is the same 
amount that the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee originally authorized. There 
is no program and no indication of a pro- 
gram for this large sum of money. It 
is just a question of the Congress follow- 
ing in blind faith and issuing a blank 
check. ‘ 

I hope that the action of the com- 
mittee in reducing this recommendation 
below the conference figure will refresh 
the memory of the Members of this House 
that several years ago the President 
asked for what became known as the 
President’s Asian fund. The President 
requested $200 million, but the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, allowed only $100 
million. 

. Oh, how I was orally spanked for the 
part I played in making this reduction. 

But what happened? 

. The $100 million remained available 
for almost 3 years, and after 3 long years, 
the spenders managed to disburse less 
than $12 million, leaving untouched $88 
million. 

A few weeks ago the amount men- 
tioned was unobligated, but time was 
running out, the 3-year limitation was 
expiring. Therefore, before you could 
say scat, we learned that they had obli- 
gated most of the fund. For what? 
Your guess is as good as mine. 

I called the Department and assured 
them I believed the committee would 
recommend that the Congress continue 
available the entire amount of the Presi- 
dent’s Asian fund, in the hopes that if 
they had indulged in the practice of 
making questionable obligations, such 
action would be undone. 

There are 14 other items in which the 
committee did not recommend any re- 
= below the authorizing legisla- 

on. 

I insert here detailed statistical in- 
formation relative to the program: 


Program by name and amount 


Total avail- 
Amount able for 
expenditure 
1. sees t assistance: 
Unexpended June 
Noe ey $3, 359, 502, 000)... 
New funds_.......| 1, 515, 000, 000/$4, 874, 502, 000 
2. oer ov opto 
us RT 910, 688, 000}. ......--..... 
New funds__...... 700, 000, 000) 1, 610, 688, 
3, ment Loan 
Unexpended June 
Seminar 500, 000, 000|”” "88,318; 000 
4. Development “assiste é 
as aaa June 
anA ea EMR 168, 211, 000]........-..... 
SET 168, 211, 000 
5. Special’ ene: 
une 
Aa ene ie ae xo yee mel WA 
RREAN p 311, 000 
6, President's Asian fund; g: 
hia nera June 
30, 1958_......... 88, 677, 000}......-...-... 
New funds.- 22-227]. 88, 677, 000 
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Program by name and amount—Continued 


7. President’s contin- 
rency funds: ! New 


New fun ds 
9. Technical cooperation, 
Unexpended June 


10. Technical cooperation, 
Organization of 
American States: 

Une 


ne: ed June 


12, Atoms for peace: 
be p ota June 


New funds 
13. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: 
Unexpended June 


14. Intergovernmental 
Committee forEu- 


et Migration: 

Se oat June 
New tan eek 
ene funds. ..... a 


x orn 


funds 
17, U.N. Children’s Fund; 
ee e ia June 


18. U. N. Relief and 
Works Agence 


19. Ocean freight: 
Unexpended June 
New funds........ 
20. Control Act: 
Unexpended June 
cat 


30, 
New funds....... 
21. Aaministrative ex- 
penses, IOA: 
Unexpended June 
30, 1958. ......... 
New funds... 2.1. 
2. Administrativo ex- 
penses, 
Sg omnia June 
1958. 


25, Special 
Polish a 


Unexpended June 


26. Special 
M classified) 
iy June 


27. Undistributed pr 
grams (unexplained): 
Vao, tog June 


23. app ee meres prior 
> ay (un- 


e: 
explained): q June 
958. 


AA O EE ERO 


1 New program, 


Mr. Chairman, I was asked to explain 
the reason for the unprecedented pres- 
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sure to obtain the entire Budget request 
for the foreign-aid program without suf- 
ficient justification. I endeavored to 
reply humorously, but nevertheless, 
factually. 

I stated that some among the leader- 
ship in the Congress want the full au- 
thorization request because the President 
wants it; Ike wants it because John Fos- 
ter wants it; John Foster wants it be- 
cause Eric Johnston wants it; Eric John- 
ston wants it because Dillon wants it; 
Dillon wants it because Smith wants it; 
Smith wants it because Murphy wants it; 
and Murphy wants it because, as Con- 
toller of the ICA, his prestige is enhanced 
because he can disburse these funds to 
40,000 ICA employees scattered through- 
out almost the entire world. 

The committee is recommending an 
amount abundantly adequate to accom- 
plish the objectives of the program, even 
the questionable objectives, and even ac- 
cepting some rather weak justifications. 

The committee is fully fortified in its 
position by clear-cut admissions by past 
and present administrators. 

May I quote from page 189 of the hear- 
ings for fiscal year 1958. I asked Mr. 
Hollister, the then Administrator of the 
ICA, if he would agree that we had ac- 
tually appropriated too much money for 
his program for the previous year. 

Mr. Hollister replied, and I quote him 
verbatim: 


More than they were able to obligate. 


Continuing, I asked: 


Is the record clear that we did not damage 
the program by reducing the appropriation 
last year? 

Mr. HOLLISTER. The record speaks for it- 
self. 

Mr. PassMAN. I shall accept that as an af- 
firmative answer. 


Quoting from the hearings of this year, 
Lasked Mr. Dillon: 

Are all phases of the program sufficiently 
financed, and are commitments being met to 
a reasonable measure? 


Mr. Dillon replied: 


They are sufficiently financed; yes, Mr. 
Chairman, 


Question asked Mr. Sprague: 

Would the data not indicate that the pro- 
gram has been operating on a satisfactory 
basis and that our commitments are being 
lived up to in a reasonable manner? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. I feel that your statement is 
substantially correct. 


I then asked Mr. Sprague another ques- 
tion, and he replied: 

The reductions that the Congress has ef- 
fectuated in the program have assisted the 
executive branch in administering the pro- 
gram in a more efficient manner, there is no 
question about it, 


Mr. Chairman, it has been my privi- 
lege and high honor to help present this 
bill for your consideration for 4 years. 
This committee has not misled you. The 
record of the past 3 years will sustain the 
committee’s position and will sustain 
with credit every Member who supports 
the committee's findings and recom- 
mendations. 

The committee desires your vote and 
support based upon its past record of 
performance. I plead with you to sup- 
port the committee’s position; you will 
be on solid ground. 
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The committee has tried to do a credit- 
able job for you. 

I am sure I speak for a majority of the 
members of our subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations when 
I repeat that our recommendations are 
based upon fact, and not fiction. Our 
case has been laid on solid rock, 

One final statement, and I make this 
without fear of successful contradiction: 

There is no record of substantiated 
evidence in the hearings where the 
Kremlin has given as much as one in- 
fiated ruble to any nation. Their as- 
sistance has been in hard-boiled business 
loans, and most of them on short terms 
and well secured; but the propaganda 
machines continually grind out informa- 
tion to the contrary. This has caused 
us to enter into a lot of strange agree- 
ments in a lot of strange places. 

The Russians are strong on promises 
and short on deliveries. 

It has been stated that Russia’s Lenin 
once said, in effect, “Give the United 
States sufficient time, and it will spend 
itself into bankruptcy.” 

We can attribute the idea to Lenin, 
but if we are not careful, we may at- 
tribute the fulfillment of the prediction 
to Krushchev. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I continue 
with my discussion, with further facts 
for the record and from the record: 

A complete study of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Appropriations would, I am confident, 
convince even the most skeptical Mem- 
ber of the House of the factual basis for 
the remarks which I have made today. 
It is my sincere hope that each Mem- 
ber will read the record of those hear- 
ings, from cover to cover. 

For the present, however, may I quote 
some excerpts at random: 

From page 13: 

Mr. PassMaNn. Are all phases of the Mutual 
Security program sufficiently financed, and 
are commitments being met to a reasonable 
measure at this time? 

Mr. DILLON. They are sufficiently financed; 
yes, Mr. Chairman. 


From pages 14 and 15: 


Mr. PassMan, You do know, of course, 
that each category * * * year after year has 
had an unobligated balance which would 
have lapsed had the Congress not reappro- 
priated it. You are familiar with that fact, 
are you not? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes, sir. * * * 

Mr, Passman. We have had statements 
equally as strong in the past * * * that 
certain things would happen to the program 
if they did not get the entire budget. We 
discounted the pleadings to some extent, and 
made substantial reductions, only to find 
out a year later that we had even then given 
too much money and they could not spend 
it. You are familiar with that condition, 
are you not? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes, sir. 


Quoting now from pages 16 and 17: 


Mr. Passman. Of course, we both work at 
a disadvantage in endeavoring to establish 
the needs of a program of this kind. You 
stated a moment ago that you have some 
ten thousand plus employees, and many of 
them are assigned to the nations where we 
have this program. It is correct that you 
rely a great deal upon the information pro- 
vided by them to be able to firm up the 
program here in Washington? 

Mr. DILLON. That is correct, 
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And from page 19: 

Mr. Passman. Therefore, these so-called 
loans are of such nature that you must go 
to this type of fund because there is no 
private banking facility which you know of, 
or the Export-Import or World Bank, which 
would handle the projects that will finally 
be financed by the development loan pro- 
gram? 

Mr. DILLON. That is correct. 


From page 45: 

Mr. PassmMan. As we are discussing devel- 
opment loans, I might indicate for the 
record that on January 31 funds available 
for obligation totaled $300 million; obliga- 
tions were none * * *, I think it is also 
true of the statement for April 15, 1958, that 
loan agreements signed totaled none, It is 
correct that no loan agreements have been 
signed? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 


Now, from page 43: 


Mr. Passman. Do you have any other re- 
ports, such as from the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, who have nothing personally to gain 
or lose as a result of these projects? Have 
you any information of this type * * * ? 

Mr. DILLON. None as yet. 


Again, from page 45: 

Mr. PASSMAN, Is it not true that in many 
instances the Soviets are making a tre- 
mendous profit on their loans? * * * 

Mr. Ditton. It is different in different 
places. 

Mr. PasSMAN. You have heard the story. 
It is subject to discount? 

Mr. Ditton. In the case of Burma I think 
it is correct. : 


Now, quoting from page 46 of the 
hearings this question was presented: 

I would like to know how many nations 
of the world are receiving aid of one kind 
or another under this program. 

Mr. DILLON. Military aid only, 11 countries; 
economic and military aid combined, 30 
countries; economic aid only, 22 coun- 
tries * * *. In addition there are 10 terri- 
tories which are receiving economic aid 
oniy, e e * 

Mr. PassMAN. I have a list showing 70 of 
the other 86 nations. * * * Is it true that 
last year * * * the gentleman stated that, 
past and present, 67 of the other 86 nations 
had received aid or would receive aid under 
the foreign-aid program? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes, sir. > 

Mr. PassMAN. Which would make a total, 
past and present, of 70 of the other 86 na- 
tions participating in the foreign-aid program 
as we know it? 

Mr. Murpxry. Yes, sir. 


From an exchange with ICA Director 
Smith— pages 63 and 64: 

Mr. SmirH. A 17 percent reduction (for the 
bilateral technical cooperation program). 

Mr. Taser, But that was a larger amount 
than was expended in the previous year? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMaN. And you also have a longer 
pipeline than you have ever had on that 
item? 

Mr. MurpHy. Yes, we do. 


Still more—from pages 71, 72, 173, 
and 74: 

Mr. PassMAN. I think there must be some 
honest misunderstanding about some of the 
items you mention. I refer particularly to 
the United States technical cooperation pro- 
gram. In fiscal 1957, the request was for 
$136,620,000, which amount the committee 
allowed. However, you were able to obligate 
only $124,567,000 of the total,.so when the 
presentation was made * * * last year there 
was an unobligated balance of $12,053,- 
000. * * * 
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Mr. Smiru. Those figures are correct. * * + 

Mr. Passman. So we allowed more funds 
for fiscal 1958 than the program had been 
able to obligate in fiscal 1957. * * * We 
wish to know the projects that were 
dropped, * * * which projects were post- 
poned, which ones were underfunded. * * * 
We shouid like, also, to know the number 
of technicians that were dropped. Are you 
ready to discuss these matters? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 


Further, during the same discussion: 

Mr. Passman. What is the total of these 
obligations through March? 

Mr. Morpuy, Sixty-three million seven 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars. 

Mr, PassMan. Just a little more than 50 
percent of the $125 million had been obli- 
gated at the end of 9 months of operation? 

Mr. Murpxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. What was the total of unex- 
pended funds in the account? 

Mr, Murpuy. Ninety-seven million four 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand dollars 
was unexpended on February 28. 


At another point during the exchange: 


Mr. Passman. We had better clarify this 
situation even if it calls for a brief recess. 


I wish to inform the Members that 
the committee was recessed in order to 
provide Mr. Smith and his assistants 
opportunity to document Mr, Smith’s 
statement that the amount of the fiscal 
1958 appropriation for technical cooper- 
ation had resulted in termination of 
projects, postponement of others, under- 
funding and understaffing, the dropping 
of participants and technicians. They 
were unable to do so to any substantial 
degree in an appearance before the com- 
mittee following the recess. 

I refer the Members to pages 175 
through 151 of the hearings for these 
details. 

From pages 151 and 152: 


Mr, PassmMan. Would you state your under- 
standing of the economy of Lebanon as com- 
pared to the general standard of that section 
of the world? 

Mr. Smiru. It is economically quite sound. 
It is enjoying a reasonable level of pros- 
perity. * * * The per capita share of the 
gross national product is substantially 
higher than any of the other countries in 
that area. 


And this one is from page 193: 


Mr. SmirH. Some days it seems as though 
these hearings are pretty long and arduous 
and don't produce results, but I would like 
to say, as far as ICA is concerned, that the 
questions you have asked us about our origi- 
nal presentation have led us to review and 
reanalyze a lot of our thinking. I think this 
hearing has been a very useful thing for us. 


This is an excerpt from page 203: 


Mr. PassMsn. * * * When we speak of 
the military-assistance program under the 
mutual-security appropriation, that is one 
thing; but we have also a very large mili- 
tary program that is paid for out of the 
Defense Department appropriation for air- 
bases, maintenance, personnel, and equip- 
ment? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMAN. How does that amount com- 
pare to the amount of the appropriation 
being requested here? 

Mr. SHaw. If you are talking in terms of 
how much the United States spends abroad, 
from military-functions appropriations, it is, 
roughly, $3 billion a year. 

Mr. Passman. The amount which is spent 
from the direct military appropriation abroad 
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is almost double the amount being requested 
in this program? 

Mr. SHaw. That is correct, sir. That in- 
cludes all expenditures of United States mili- 
tary forces. 

Mr. PassMan. And equipment and bases? 

Mr. SHaw. Yes; the equipment purchased 
abroad, but not American equipment taken 
abroad. 

Mr. Passman. * * * We spend, overseas, 
about $3 billion out of the regular military 
appropriation, as compared to $1.8 billion 
spent, for the military program, from this 
appropriation? 

Mr. Saw. Yes, sir, 


Reading now from pages 217 and 218 
of the hearings: 


Mr. Passman. If you are going to obligate 
according to the chart here, would you ac- 
tually need 18 months in which to obligate 
the money? * * * You are traveling in that 
direction, to righ the period of time back to 
12 months? * 

Mr. Suourr. I pain think that we are try- 
ing to do what you are suggesting here. 

Mr. Passman. To work back to a 12-month 
limitation on obligations? 

Mr. Suurr. I think we might want to arrive 
at that. * + * 

Mr. PassMan. You have had that law (for 
18 months’ availability) for only 1 year? 

Mr. SHUFF. That is right. 

Mr. PassMaNn. You are already going in the 
other direction, bringing the time back to 
12 months? * * * I liked your statement 
that the trend was going back to 12 months, 
I will not press that point for further com- 
ment, but I want the record to indicate that 
we may eventually get back to a 12-month 
type of operation. 


Please listen carefully to this, from 
pages 251 and 252: 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Secretary, there has 
been a tremendous amount of publicity 
given to the foreign aid program, * * * indi- 
cating that great damage had been done to 
this program in the past. However, using 
the figures that you have given to us in your 
forthright report this morning, and the re- 
duced amount of (military assistance) new 
obligational authority for fiscal 1959, would 
the data not indicate that the program has 
been operating on a satisfactory basis and 
that our commitments are being lived up to 
in a reasonable manner? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. I feel that your statement is 
substantially correct. 


At another point during the same 
discussion: 


Mr. PassMAN. I wish to indicate for the 

record that the Legislative and Appropria- 
tions Committees (and the Congress) during 
the past 3 fiscal years have reduced the 
amount of the executive department re- 
quest by $2,215,821,750. To be told by many 
witnesses appearing before this committee 
that our commitments are being lived up to 
‘In & reasonable manner certainly causes the 
committee to feel that it has been justified 
in helping streamline the program by mak- 
ing the reductions in the past. I think the 
record certainly backs up the committee in 
its position. 

Mr. SPRAGUE. I am sure. 

Mr, PassMan, I think you are very fair in 
stating that substantially my statements 
are correct in that respect. 

Mr. SPRAGUE. The reductions that the 

Congress has effectuated in the program 
have assisted the executive branch in ad- 
ministering the program in a more efficient 
manner; there is no question about that. 


Another interesting excerpt, from 
Pages 267 and 268: 

Mr. Passman. We know that in many cases 
the personnel connected with the ICA the 
military and other branches have traveled 
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about over the country making speeches 
selling foreign aid. Are the travel and per 
diem at the expense of the Department, or 
does the individual pay his own expenses? 

Mr. Suurr, The Department pays the 
expenses, 


I refer the members to pages 271, 272, 
273, and 274 of hearings for the listing 
of speeches made during 1957 by officials 
of the State Department, the ICA and 
the Department of Defense. 

From page 296 of the hearings: 


Mr. PassMan. It has been suggested before 
this committee, unfortunately off the record, 
that one of the main features of the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund was that it would provide 
an opportunity for the recipient nations to 
save face and protect their pride * * * that 
the * * * Fund serves to make it easier for 
the other nations to accept the grants if we 
put the aid on the basis of a loan. * * * I 
believe, Mr. Secretary, you have previously 
expressed the conviction that the develop- 
ment assistance, whether offered by grant or 
loan, would be of no great value if handled 
on such a basis that the same problem in a 
given country recurs year after year. Is that 
still your opinion? 

Secretary DULLES. Yes. 


From page 302: 


Mr. PassmMan. Am I correct in stating that 
the President’s Special Fund for Asia re- 
quested $200 million; Congress appropriated 
$100 million; and after 2 years, in that par- 
ticular fund, you had only obligated about 
$6,300,000? * * * It is one of the special 
funds and it was reduced by $100 million and 
we were criticized for doing so, Now it ap- 
pears that unless it has been obligated this 
year about 95 percent of it is going to lapse. 

Secretary Duties. It has not been obli- 
gated. 


Now, from page 319: 


Mr. PassMAN. Did I hear you correctly, Mr. 
Secretary, that our aid to France during the 
past 10 years in all categories exceeded $8 
billion? 

Mr. DILLON. $8.4 billion, Marshall plan and 
military. 

Mr. PassmMaN. That does not include any 
loans? 

Mr. Drtton. That doesn’t count loans. 


From page 326: 


Mr. Passman. Which would bring the total 
(of proposals) to the $3 billion? 

Mr. McIntosH. Approximately. 

Mr. PassMaNn. That is an indication that 
within 3 or 4 years the total could amount 
to $15 billion or $20 billion or more. There 
would be no limit when people find out what 
a bonanza this is. This is developing so fast 
it is frightening. * * * Thus far we have ap- 
proved only $126 million in loans and you 
are already talking about applications of $3 
billion. * * * I hope we do not create a 
Frankenstein that will devour us. 


From page 347: 

Mr, PassMan. The Congress, after hearing 
the testimony, appropriated only $300 mil- 
lion, and the fund actually has been able to 
obligate only approximately $125 million of 
that amount? 

Mr. DILLON. That is roughly correct. 


This excerpt is from page 353: 


Mr. PassMAN. Mr. Secretary, under the 
development-loan-fund program, is it true 
that if you make a loan to, we shall say, 
Country B, and you accept repayment in local 
currencies of Country B, you cannot spend 
those local currencies in any other na- 
tion? * +» 

Mr. DILLON. As a practical matter, the local 
currencies of these underdeveloped countries 
at the present time are not of much use to 
spend outside of their own borders, * * + 
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Mr. PassMaNn, You couldn't take the cur- 
rency, if you made a loan to Country B, and 
spend it in some other country without 
Country B’s permission in the contract? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir, 


From page 354: 


Mr. Passman, The fact remains that if the 
chips were to be down * * * and we had lo- 
cal currency in repayment of these loans, if 
they were still considered underdeveloped, 
you wouldn’t expect them to permit us to 
bring rubber or tin (or other commodities) 
out of that country and make payment in 
their currency? 

Mr. DILLON. No, sir, 


From page 355: 


Mr. Passman, Could you state, for the rec- 
ord, the amount of soft currencies now on 
hand or to the credit of the United States in 
these foreign countries under loans that we 
make through the soft-currency programs? 

Mr. MurPHY, The unexpended balance of 
all currencies administered by the agencies 
of the Mutual Security program * * * as of 
June 30, 1958, is projected at $1,880,000,000 
equivalent. 


Reading now from page 373: 

Mr. Passman,. Are many of the projects 
undertaken under Defense Support alloca- 
tions not the same types of programs the 
development loans would finance, such as 
highways, bridges, and the like? 

Mr. Ditton. There has been a very close 
connection there, very similar, 


This is from page 418 of the hearings: 

Mr. PassMan. I was recently informed that 
upon examination by a committee, the Hoover 
Commission discovered more than 2,000 dif- 
ferent projects and programs undertaken, 
with many of them dropped because they 
were poorly founded in the first place. 

Would you say that statement is substan- 
tially correct? 


Mr. Murpxy. The number 2,000 is not out 
of line, 


From pages 503 and 504: 
' Mr. PassMan. They (the military services) 
are reimbursed for transfers out of their 
stocks into this program * * * there is an 
exchange. 
Mr. SHaw. That is correct, 


Continuing with more excerpts. This 
one from page 503: 


Mr. PassMaNn. Fifty percent of the ship- 
ments must move in American bottoms? 
Mr. Murpry, That is correct. 


From page 504: 

Mr. PassMan. Somewhere down the line 
there is a profit * * * for that type of 
broker? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. People make a 
profit * * * all along the line. 


From page 503 again: 

Mr. Passman. But there is quite a profit 
* * * for commercial banks for handling 
these transactions? 

Mr. MurPHy. Undoubtedly, sir. 


Another from page 504: 
Mr. Passman. Billions of dollars go into in- 


dustry out of this appropriation? 
Mr. Murpxuy. Yes, sir, 


From page 505: 

Mr. Passman. Could you state for the rec- 
ord the amount in the bill which actually 
goes for the purchase of newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals and films to be used? * * © 

(This information was inserted in the rec: 
ord:) 

“It is estimated that the cost of news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, and technical 
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books may approximate. $900,000 for fiscal 
year 1958. It is also estimated for the same 
fiscal year that the cost of training films will 
be between $300,000 and $500,000. These es- 
timates do not include the cost of items 
which may be purchased directly by the mis- 
sions. For fiscal year 1959 it is estimated 
that costs similar to those for 1958 will be 
incurred,” 


I shall now quote some items with 
reference to Laos: 

The first is from page 525: 

Mr. PassmMan. I was informed on what I 
accept as valid authority that the wife of 
the Health Minister of Laos at one time had 
the only license by which medicines and in- 
secticides could be imported into the coun- 
try. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Staries. We did not get this particular 
information. (But) one item that we got 
was that both the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of the Interior own banks in Laos, 
and the commercial banks get the business 
from the National Bank of Laos. We also 
heard that some of the other members of the 
Cabinet—I do not recall which and here, 
again, it is something that is pretty hard 
to nail down—— 

Mr. PassMan. There is a lot of smoke, and 
if you get into the fire, you may get burned? 

Mr. STAPLES. Yes, sir; that is right. The 
point is that we are not in a position to in- 
vestigate those things. 

Mr. PassMAN. Your authority does not per- 
mit you to go that far? 

Mr. STAPLES. No, sir. 


Another one from page 525: 

Mr. Passman. At present, we are support- 
ing the Lao kip at 35 to 1 American dollar, 
although the free rate prevailing in ad- 
jacent countries is 100 to 1? 

Mr. Srapies. That is correct. * * + 

Mr. Passman. This means that our cost in 
this program, then, would be almost three 
times as great as the record indicates insofar 
as values received are concerned? 

Mr. SrarLes. That is right. 


From page 526: 

Mr. PassMan. Officials of Laos could be 
profiting by millions of dollars out of this 
program? 

Mr. Stapies. That seems to be the general 
story that is running around. There is no 
question but what there has been profiteer- 
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From pages 526 and 527: 


Mr. Passman. Would the program be bal- 
anced if we permit them, as we have done, to 
import far in excess of their needs? 

Mr. STAPLES. From an economic standpoint 
there is no question it constitutes an un- 
balanced program; fundamentally it is un- 
sound, 


Another excerpt from page 527: 


Mr. PassMAN. You report on page 8 of your 
statement: “A plan offered by United States 
Officials at high level meetings in Washington 
in January of 1958 was rejected by Lao rep- 
resentatives.” 

Mr, KELLER. That is what we understand. 
Negotiations for currency reform. 

Mr. PassMAN. You indicate that very little 
progress is being made? 

Mr. STAPLES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMaNn, Would this be an indication 
that what we might call the “windfall” to 
public officials of Laos is so great they do not 
want to give up any part of it? 

Mr. STAPLES. You might consider that a 
reasonable conclusion, 


From page 528: 

Mr. Passman., I refer to a sentence on page 
7 of your statement; “However, some of the 
larger projects have fared poorly in terms 
of administration and accomplishments.” 
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* * * That is a statement which could be 
used without the chairman being accused of 
quoting out of context? 

Mr. STAPLES. Yes, sir. 


Again from page 528: 

Mr. Passman. I now refer to the closing 
paragraph of your statement on page 9: 
“Other irregularities took the form of over- 
pricing commodities by falsifying invoices 
and also by delivering inferior goods, The 
excess amounts were usually deposited out- 
side the country, sometimes reportedly with 
the collusion of the suppliers.” * * * 
There could be collusion between the ex- 
porter and the importer and the recipient? 

Mr. STAPLES. Yes, and we understand 
there has been. 


From page 532: 

Mr. Straptes. I might say a good deal of 
your difficulty comes from imports that 
come in purchased with cash grants. * * + 
In cash grants ICA just turns over the 
money, and although ICA reputedly has 
some voice in approving import licenses, 
these are many of which ICA does not 
know about. Neither the ICA mission nor 
Washington has ever received any account- 
ing. 

Mr. Passman. When we turn the dollars 
over to the credit of the Lao Government, at 
35 kips to $1, we lose control of the dollar, 
and in many instances we have no knowledge 
of what is done with the dollars? 

Mr. STAPLES. We do not know. 


From page 533: 

Mr. Passman. You state on page 10: 
“Control procedures of ICA have been inef- 
fective to cope with the various malprac- 
tices.” Such a condition still exists? 

Mr. KELLER. That is right, and even where 
they have control procedures, quite often 
they are bypassed by the Lao Government. 


Also from page 533: 

Mr. PassMan. If they like what we ask 
them to do they cooperate, and if they do 
not like it they do it their own way and 
do not cooperate? 

Mr. Srapies. I think that is right, 


This is an excerpt from page 534: 


Mr. PassMan. The last sentence on page 10 
of your statement is: “* * * No end use in- 
spections were being made, principally be- 
cause the Embassy had restricted mission 
representatives from contacting Lao na- 
tionals.” 

Mr. Srapies. That was reported to us by 
our Tokyo office. 


From page 535: 


Mr. PassMaNn. You state on page 11: “+ + * 
ICA made no provision for screening allow- 
able expenditures.” * * * What does that 
mean? 

Mr. STAPLES. * * * The Lao Government 
submits its * * * budget for supporting their 
military forces. This does not include hard- 
Ware, weapons, but it is for the current sup- 
port, pay, food, housing, and things like 
that. This initially has not been subject to 
screening to determine whether it was rea- 
sonable, how many men they were providing 
for, what they were buying and what prices 
they were paying or how they have estimated 
their prices. 


From pages 535 and 536 of the hear- 
ings: 

Mr. PassMANn. On page 11, in the last para- 
graph, you state: “Subsequently the execu- 
tion of contracts with three separate firms 
caused an overlapping of functions. * * * 
Mission investigations revealed that consid- 
erable quantities of ICA-financed road 
equipment had been abused and property 
control records were inadequate, Our in- 
spections confirmed these reports.” * * * 
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They were three contracts for the same 
purpose? 

Mr. STAPLES. They were related. 

Mr. PassMANn, Overlapping to what ex- 
tent? i 

Mr. STAPLES. Overlapping to the extent of 
supervising maintenance of roads, taking 
care of equipment and responsibilities for 
those. 


Another excerpt from page 536: 


Mr. PassMAN, Do you find conditions par- 
allel to these in certain fields in other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. STAPLES. From my personal experience 
and based on our examinations in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Korea, and Laos, Laos appears to 
be the worst of the lot. 

Mr. PassMAN. But there are indications of 
similar abuses in other far-eastern coun- 
tries? 

Mr. STAPLES. Some, but milder. 


From page 540: 

Mr. STAPLES., Part of the bilateral agree- 
ment with Laos provides that the United 
States shall receive detailed information re- 
lating to the use of released funds which 
are counterpart funds. 

Mr. PassMAN. We have that right but it 
has not been exercised? It has not been 
carried out according to the agreement? 

Mr. Srapies. That is right. * * + It goes 
back to 1955. 


From page 549: 


Mr. Passman. I think you said this morn- 
ing that we do not have the right to ques- 
tion the Lao officials? 

Mr. STAPLES. That is right. 


Another one from page 549: 


Mr. PassMAN. Where the kips are officially 
35 to 1, these people exchange them 
otherwise for 100 to 1, and buy merchan- 
dise on that basis, then bring it in and 
black-market it? Is that the situation? 

Mr. STAPLES. That is the situation. Once 
ICA has put up the money and once an 
applicant has made application, even though 
ICA has passed on his application the agency 
does not know where he got those kips and 
is not in a position to find out. 


Excerpting now from page 554: 
These statements were noted: 


The examination in Laos was made in 
March 1958, and a draft report thereon was 
received by us late in April. * * * Release 
of this report depends very largely on how 
long ICA requires to review the draft and 
forward its comments to us. 


This exchange followed: 

Mr. PassMAN. How much longer would you 
wait for the ICA comment before you would 
finally complete your report and send it 
to the Congress? 

Mr. STAPLES. That is a hard question to 
answer. This is the first time we have ever 
been taxed to what I told ICA was almost 
the limit. As a matter of fact, in the last 
communication I sent to them I told them 
bluntly we had just about reached the end 
of our rope. 

Mr. PassMAn. That you had withheld the 
information from the Congress about as long 
as you could? 

Mr. STAPLES. If they did not come through 
we would have to send it up and we would 
have to make a qualification in our report 
to the effect that this was the best we can 
do and ICA just did not give us their com- 
ments, or did not help us or cooperate with 
us within a reasonable time. We had just 
about reached that point and I was talking 
with John E. Murphy, the Controller, and I 
think that he expedited it. 

Mr. PassMAN. The report you provided the 
committee this morning was brought about 
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by a direct request from the Appropriation 
Committee to submit a summary report? 
Mr. STAPLES. That is right. 


May I inform the members that the 
summary report on the audit by the 
GAO of the program in Laos is a part of 
the record of the hearings, pages 519 
to 525. 

From remarks of General Norstad, the 
first excerpt being from page 559 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. Passman. * * * Speaking about the 
investment, its value would depend, of 
course, upon whether or not the recipient 
nation should stand with us when the chips 
were down. That factor would be taken into 
consideration; would it not? 

General Norstap. That would be taken 
into account, 


From page 568: 


Mr. PassmMAn. If we are contributing $1.8 
billion to NATO and our defense appropria- 
tion is contributing $3.6 billion for airbases 
and personnel, then this figure would ac- 
tually be 18 percent rather than 6 percent; 
would it not? 

General Norstap. That is correct, 


From page 576: 


Mr. PassmMan. In the previous 3 years, dur- 
ing which I have had the honor to serve as 
chairman of this committee, we have had 
some sharp disagreements about the amounts 
required, yet each succeeding year the De- 

t would say, “Yes, we were mistaken. 
The appropriation met the requirements.” 
This year this request is less than the ap- 
propriation for last year, which would indi- 
cate that the program is being leveled out. 
We are not confronted with the billions of 
dollars of unexpended funds. Your pipe- 
line also is full and your lead time has been 
substantially reduced? 

General Norstap. Yes. 


Quoting from page 597: 


Mr. PassMan. * * * I do say that you are 
asking us to appropriate money for a pro- 
gram and you cannot state at this time that 
the program is firm, that you want flexibility 
so that funds which may be appropriated for 
one particular country as justified may be 
spent in some other country. * * * 

Mr. SHurr. * * * I can only say this is 
our best judgment, but I put this statement 
in here * * * with the idea of telling you 
that in some situations this may change to 
a greater or lesser extent, 


From page 604: 


Mr. Passman. * * * If there is a record 
whereby Russia offers the aid in such man- 
ner, without strings attached, let the Com- 
mittee have a copy of that information. 

Mr, PALMER. It will be a verbal statement. 


This is from page 613 of the hearings: 


Mr, PASSMAN, It might be well at this point 
to restate for the record the estimated 
amount of funds unexpended in the mili- 
tary-assistance appropriation item. * * * 

Mr. Murrry. As of the end of this fiscal 
year, June 30, 1958, the estimated unex- 
pended balance in the military account is 
$3,359,000,000. 


From pages 640 and 641: 


Mr. Passman. I quote from a news re- 
port: “Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, asserted 
last night that an exchange of movies be- 
tween the United States and Russia would 
enable the peoples of the two countries to 
understand each other better.” * * + It cer- 
tainly could develop into something rather 
expensive if an exchange with all these coun- 
tries were carried out, would it not? 
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Mr. Murray, I would think it would be 
expensive. 


An excerpt from page 651: 

Mr. PassMaNn. We have been informed that 
the United States military-assistance pro- 
gram provides equipment in excess of the 
capacity of NATO nations to utilize it effec- 
tively. Would you care to comment? 

Mr. Suurr. Actually, I think there have 
been times where material has been over- 
programed, and we found where those occa- 
sions have occurred. 


Now from page 686: 


Mr, Passman. Had you not transferred from 
the military $30 million over to the economic 
part of the program, what would be the 
amount of the obligated balance in military 
funds on June 30? 

Mr. SuHurr. $35 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnvDREws. If you had not spent this 
money for economic aid you would have it 
for military. 

Mr. SuHurr. Yes, sir. 


From page 688: 


Mr. PassMaN. In all probability the un- 
obligated balance for June 30 is somewhat 
understated in the figure of $211,641,000? 

Mr. Murpny. The one-word answer to 
that, Mr. Chairman, is “Yes.” 


From page 715: 

Mr. PassMAN, We are going backward in- 
stead of forward, then, with the program? 

Mr. ROUNTREE. Many of the people have 
always been on a little above subsistence 
level. We are certainly not reducing the 
refugee rolls, 


This is from page 704: 


Mr. PassmMan. Will you inform us as to 
the approximate total amount of American 
banking investments in India? * * * At this 
time, do you recall any large loans by the 
private banks of America? 

Mr. BELL. No, sir. 


From page 719 of the hearings: 


Mr. PassMAN. How many new nations have 
we helped bring into being since the end 
of World War II? 

Mr. BELL. I believe it is 22 new nations. 

Mr. PassMAN. We have supported all of 
them, have we not, in their effort for inde- 
pendence? * * * 

Mr. Rountree. That is correct, Mr, Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Passman. After we help create a na- 
tion, we assist it financially? 

Mr. RoOUNTREE. In most cases. 


Now to proceed to page 722: 

Mr. PassmMan. It is generally conceded that 
defense support is actually economic aid 
and it is accepted as such? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir, 


From page 725: 

Mr. Passman. If these same countries 
should qualify at a later date under the de- 
velopment loan program, then we would 
have soft currencies feeding out of the ac- 
count in two funds, Public Law 480 and the 
development loan program. * * » 

Mr. BELL. Yes, that is possible. 


Reading now from pages 756 and 757: 

Mr. Passman. I understand that Lebanon 
has * * * hada budget surplus for the past 
3 years. Is that true? 

Mr, BELL. There is a table * * * indicat- 
ing that there was a surplus in 1954 of $14.4 
million and a balance proposed in 1955 and 
1956 budget estimates where there was 
neither a surplus nor a deficit. 

Mr. Passman. So for the 3 years, overall, 
there was a surplus. 
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From page 759: 

Mr. Passman. Certainly, Mr. Secretary, this 
committee understands your situation. You 
have to take that position. If you did not 
do so you would not be in the position which 
you hold today. 

Mr. Rountres. That is right. 


From pages 755 and 756 of the hear- 


Mr. PassmMan. Do you contemplate build- 
ing some grain storage? 

Mr. BELL. There is an old project financed 
out of 1956 money for some marine terminal 
facilities at Karachi for the unloading of 
grain. * * * That is not yet built but the 
os is in progress. * 

Mr. PassmMan. Have you Sanini to carry 
that as an obligation out of your funds? 

Mr. BELL. It is continued as an obliga- 
tion. * * * 

Mr. PassMan. Here is an obligation of $1,- 
540,000 that you are g for a project 
in Pakistan. The obligation has been kept 
on the books for 4 years, more or less, 
and at this time you are not in a position 
to state whether or not a firm contract will 
be awarded in the immediate future, are 
you? * * * It could be another year? 

Mr. BELL. It could be another year. 


From page 777: 

Mr. BELL. There is part of an old project 
with regard to a sawmill. * * * We have 
approximately $341,000. * * * My recollec- 
tion is that it was obligated in 1955. * * © 

Mr. PassMaN. There is a contract outstand- 
ing for a sawmill in Pakistan and you are 
still carrying that as an obligation. What 
has held up the construction of the sawmill? 

Mr. Bett. It has been held up largely be- 
cause of the difficulty with the technical 
problems involved. That is, the question of 
how the plant would be operated, location, 
the question of how it would be managed, 
and what size it should be. 


May I inform the members that infor- 
mation requested as to other old projects 
which are continuing to be carried as 
obligations, but for which no actual work 
has been started, were not supplied for 
the record of the hearings. 


Quoting now from page 766 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. PassMan. How much of this equipment 
is available and serviceable now, if it should 
be needed for defense against Communist 
aggression? 

Mr. Suurr. I do not know that anybody 
could answer that question. * * * I would 
guess that a substantial part of it would be 
available and ready. * * * I would not know 
how to begin to estimate that or to give you 
a factual answer to your question. 

Mr. PassMaNn. Mr. Secretary, if we are con- 
tinuing to appropriate money for military 
equipment, I should think that we need 
some system whereby we can check and know 
what part is being deleted from prior inven- 
tories as nonserviceable, and what portion 
we are replacing. * * * Maybe we are pro- 
viding equipment that they do not need. 


Repeatedly during the hearings, Mr. 
Chairman, the question was asked with 
relation to the amount of foreign curren- 
cies this country could put to good use, 
but there was no satisfactory response in 
any instance. The following is typical 
of the exchanges. 

I quote from pages 784, 786, and 787: 

Mr. PassMaN. Iam asking if there is a limit 
on the amount of foreign currency this coun- 
try can put to good use in this program or in 
any other program. 

Mr. Murpuy. I am sure there is a limit. 
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Mr. PassMAn. How will we know when we 
reach that limit? 

Mr, MurPHY. This will involve a number 
of factors. * * + 

Mr. PassmMan. I think we should know 
whether or not our department heads feel 
there would not be any trouble if we wound 
up controlling, let us say, 80 percent of 
the foreign currency of a country. Do you 
think there is a limit to the amount of for- 
eign currency we should control? 

Mr. MurpHy. There should be a limit. 

Mr. Passman. How should we determine 
that limit? 

Mr. Murpxuy. I think it will vary from 
country to country. 

Mr. PassMan. Let us consider it country by 
country. How will you determine that? 

Mr. Mourpuy. The executive department 
does not enter into agreements with another 
country that would put this country in the 
position of acquiring more foreign currency 
than the United States should have in that 
country. * * + 

Mr. PassMAN. In some countries the state 
of their currencies is such that it would re- 
quire half a truckload to buy a package of 
cigarettes. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 


Quoting now from page 788: 

Mr. PAssMAN. I now quote from a state- 
ment by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY of Wis- 
consin: “All charges of waste in the foreign- 
aid program have been run down, analyzed, 
and refuted.” * * * The Department heads 
haye said: “Yes, there has been terrific waste 
and we are doing what we can to correct the 
situation.” * * * But Senator WILEY makes 
the statement that all charges have been 
refuted. 

Mr. Murray. I will have to say we have 
found instances where errors have been made 
ana we are taking corrective action, 


From pages 800 and 801: 


Mr. PassmMan. Mr. Shuff, how many quar- 
ter-ton trucks or jeeps are proposed for 
Country A in fiscal year 1959 under the mili- 
tary assistance program? 

Mr. SHurr. Ninety-eight, sir. 

Mr. PassMAN. What is the total value of 
these jeeps? 

Mr. Suurr. $104,000. 

Mr. PassmMan. What is the average unit 
value? 

Mr. Sgurr. I do not have this information 
available at this point. * * * 

Mr. PassMANn, It is $1,061. How many jeeps 
are proposed for country B? 

Mr. SHUFF. 1,291. 

Mr. PassMaAN. What is the total value of 
these jeeps? 

Mr. SHurrF. $1,375,000. 

Mr, PassMan. What is the average unit 
value? 

Mr. Suurr. I must take your word for it, 
sir. 
Mr. PassMan, It is $1,065. How many jeeps 
are proposed for country C? 

Mr. SHurr. Twelve, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. What is the total value of 
these jeeps? 

Mr. Suurr. $29,000. 

Mr. Passman. We have the average unit 
value as $2,417. Why the difference, if it 
is for the same type jeeps? Those going to 
country A cost $1,061 each, those going to 
country B cost $1,065 each, and when you get 
to country C the cost per jeep is $2,417. 

Mr. SuHurr. Specifically, Mr. Chairman, I 
am not prepared to answer exactly, in the 
three instances you have raised, the differ- 
entiation in the unit price. 

Mr. PassMAN. How many jeeps are pro- 
gramed for country D? 

Mr. SHUFF. Ten, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What is the total value of 
these jeeps? 

Mr. Suurr. $106,000. 
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Mr. PassMAN. What is the average unit 
value? 

Mr. Suurr, I do not know, sir, 

Mr. PassMaNn, If you divide 10 into $106,000 
you get a unit cost of $10,600. * * * How 
valid are these budget figures when in this 
category alone they go all the way from 
$1,061 to $10,600 for the same item? * * * 

Mr. SHurr. I do know that some of the 
jeeps—I cannot say that these are the ones— 
are fire engines, and when they have various 
types of pumping equipment on them and 
various other special things, it would make 
them considerably more expensive than just 
a plain jeep with a four-wheel drive. I shall 
be glad to * * * supply you with this informa- 
tion. 

Mr, PassMaAN. Of course, we shall have to 
act in large part on faith to accept, if they 
are similar, that jeeps in country A cost $1,- 
061, in country B $1,065, in country C $2,417, 
and then in country D the price goes up to 
$10,600. I think you will agree that the 
committee should have some specific in- 
formation. 

Mr. SHurr. I agree wholeheartedly, Mr. 
Chairman. 


There was additional discussion of this 
matter, Mr. Chairman, with several pos- 
sible reasons being advanced for the 
$9,000 unit price variation. But subse- 
quent research provided a far simpler 
explanation: A typographical error. 

Now quoting from pages 827, 837, 840, 
and 841 of the hearings: 


The offshore procurement program is ay- 
eraging about 20 percent of total foreign aid 
outlays. 

Mr. PassMaAN. In order to balance a set of 
books, you have to enter a figure on two 
sides of the ledger, do you not? 

Mr, SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. PassMan. If this is as you indicate, then 
it would make sense that the more money 
we appropriate for this offshore procurement, 
the more prosperity we would eventually 
have in America? * * * The dollars have to 
come back here eventually. * * * If we con- 
tinue creating our sales by supplying the 
free dollars, then the condition that I am 
going to state for the record at this point 
(Treasury withdrawals and deposits, increase 
in foreign-aid withdrawals, and so forth) 
will become more serious every year. 


From pages 826 and 827: 


Mr. Passman. Now we shall insert in the 
record, from page 30 at the top of the 
page: * * * “Proposed for fiscal year 1949, 
$40,513,000. The program for 1958, $182,196,- 
000. Cumulative 1950-58, $%1,064,699,000. 
Fiscal 1959 and later, $230,828,000." * * * The 
record will show that this is the original 
acquisition cost and is not chargeable to any 
appropriation made directly to the mutual- 
security program. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHurr. That is right. 


This is from page 912: 


Mr. PassMaNn. Did you, Mr. Secretary, or 
some other witness, state for the rec- 
ord * * * that in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where we are making these types of 
loans, accepting soft currencies as long as 
they are considered underdeveloped coun- 
tries, we would not ask them to make avail- 
able for export to this country anything that 
they might be able to export for a dollar 
credit? 

Mr. RouNTREE, That was my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. Passman, Mr. Bell, it has been estab- 
lished that unliquidated obligations of $13,- 
086,000 will be carried over into the next 
fiscal year for projects in Egypt which are 
suspended until the situation in that coun- 
try changes; is that correct? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. 
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Mr. PassMaNn. Did you eyer ask the State 
Department for permission to deobligate that 
amount so that the money might be used 
elsewhere in the program? , 

Mr. BELL, We did inquire of the Depart- 
ment whether we might deobligate this 
money. * * * The Department did not think 
it was wise to do so. 


From page 920: 


Mr. PassMaANn. If the MAAG officials make 
& worldwide inventory of their materials and 
then present a figure on their needs, and 
they say that this is $5.5 billion for the pro- 
grams, but the Defense Department reduces 
the amount to $1.8 billion, how do you jus- 
tify the vast difference in the estimate of 
needs? 

Mr. Sgurr, Well, sir, the MAAG people are 
not induced with any requirement to stay 
within any budget ceiling. 

Mr. PassMAN, They ask for what they 
want, rather than for what they need? 

Mr. SHurr. They ask for what they think 
the host country needs, and they are not 
inhibited in any way. 


Continuing to quote excerpts from the 
record of the hearings: 
From pages 922 and 923: 


Mr. PASSMAN. On page 36, with reference 
to India, the second paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: * * * “Since the beginning of the 
second 5-year plan in April of 1956, the 
initiative originated in the first plan has 
resulted in major strains on the economy.” 
* + * Does this mean that India is trying 
to do too much too soon, and are we giving 
them more than their economy can absorb? 

Mr. BELL. I think it does mean that the 
Indian second-5-year plan as originally con- 
ceived was planned to do more than it was 
possible todo. * * * 

Mr. PassMAN. Our plan originally was to 
work with India on their 5-year plan, 
accepting their statistics, and we were map- 
ping our programs in accordance with that 
planning? 

Mr. BELL. That is right. * * * 

Mr. PassmMan. Do you see the possibility of 
this country overextending itself? * * * 

Mr. BELL, I think there is a good possibil- 
ity, Mr. Chairman, that the requirements for 
outside resources for India are going to rise. 


From page 925: 

Mr. PassmMan. Mr. Bell, could you state for 
the record the total amount of all aid given 
to India and the total of all types of loans 
made to India and the grand total? * * * 

Mr. BELL. The United States aid programs 
in India authorized as of March 31, 1958, 
amount to $1,215,000,000, * * * 

Mr. PassMan. You would add to that, of 
course, the fiscal 1959 request, if it is 
granted? 

Mr. BELL, If there is any in 1959, I would 
add that. 

Mr. Passman, And if you should request 
the $600 million and receive approval for it, 
we would really be getting into India in a 
tremendous manner? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 


This is from pages 970 and 971: 

Mr. PassmMan. I mentioned previously the 
length of time that ICA officials used to 
answer a request by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. MurpHy. It took them 11 months to 
make the report and it took us 6 months to 
answer it. 

Mr. PassmMan. Why the delay? * * * I do 
not think this committee should remain in 
the dark while an agency is using 6 months’ 
time to reply to an audit report. * * * 

Mr. Murrry. But taking it in balance, a 
6 months’ delay on the part of ICA, * * * 
I do not think is too bad a record, 
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From page 1009: 


Grand total, for perlod July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1958: $134,761,593,000. 


A detailed table is presented on page 
1009 of the hearings. 

Excerpting now from pages 1047, 1048, 
and 1049 of the hearings: 


Mr. PassMaN. Doctor, please tell us about 
the project for the construction of a garage 
workshop in Cambodia, and how much has 
been obligated for it? * * + 

Mr. Mover. This is also a 1956 project, and 
the total obligation is $230,000. * * * 

Mr. PassMan. When did you obligate the 
money? x 

Mr. Moyer. In fiscal year 1956. * * * 

Mr. Passman. How much has been spent? 

Mr. Moyer. As of December 31, $18,000 has 
been spent. 

Mr. Passman. Do you contemplate spend- 
ing the balance? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. PassMAN. When? 

Mr. Moyer. I cannot answer the question 
astowhen.* * * 

Mr. PassMan. Is this garage for auto re- 
pairs? 

Mr. Moyer. I am sorry, sir, but I cannot 
tell you precisely.* * * 

Mr. PassmMan. Could you tell us how many 
autos are in Cambodia? 

Mr. Moyer. Well, there are quite afew. * * + 
Although I would not have any real idea as 
to how many there are, 

Mr. PassMAN. Do you have any idea as to 
how many garages there are in Cambodia? 

Mr. Moyer. That I do not know, either. 


This is from pages 1045 and 1046: 

Mr. PassMan. How much money have we 
pledged Taiwan for telephone service? 

Mr. Moyer. $1,557,000, sir.* * * 

Mr. PassMaN. Could you tell us how much 
has been expended on the program? 

Mr. Moyer. As of June 30, 1957, out of the 
original amount $52,000 has been expended. 

Mr. PassmMan. In what year, or years, did 
we make the funds available for the $1,557,000 
project? 

Mr. Moyer. Over several years. In 1955 the 
amount was $290,000. 

Mr, Passman. What is the amount of the 
total expenditure? 

Mr. Moyer. As of March 31, 1958, on that 
project, just a small amount—$213,000. 

Mr, Passman. That money is going to be 
growing whiskers * * * if we do not do 
something about it; is it not? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 


From pages 1041 and 1042: 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Shuff, is a substantial 
amount of excess military equipment * * * 
being disposed of as surplus while at the 
same time comparable items are being requi- 
sitioned for delivery from the United States? 
* * * For instance, it is reported that in 
Japan while they are declaring certain equip- 
ment in excess, at the same time they are 
requisitioning from the United States the 
very same items. 

Mr. Suurr. * * * I would be somewhat 
less than honest and frank if I did not tell 
you that the situation you described existed 
(in Japan). * * * Things were being de- 
clared in excess to * * * requirements or 
where indeed in excess and at the same time 
being requisitioned under the military assist- 
ance program. * * * We found that this was 
happening. 

From page 1045: 

Mr, Passman. * * * How much of the 
money in this request is for the replacement 
of military equipment and materials that 
are being replaced in kind? 

Mr. Suourr. Specifically, I cannot answer 
your question, 
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An excerpt from page 1110 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. PassMan, * * è I think, Mr. Murphy, 
early in the hearings you said you had one re- 
quest from an individual who wanted to re- 
pay the money in dollars. Will you state 
for the record the name of that individual 
and the country, and the business he pro- 
poses to undertake? 

Mr. Murpxry. Sir, I am not prepared to do 
that. I said at the time I thought there 
was at least one project under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Passman. Do you know whether or 
not it is true? 

Mr. Murpuy. * * * I cannot say positive- 
ly which one it is. 

Mr. Passman. That is an individual want- 
ing to borrow money, not a country? 

Mr. Murry. It may be a government, sir. 
I do not know. 

Mr. PassMan, It is in doubt at this point? 

Mr. Atrwoop. Is this in the Development 
Loan Fund? 

Mr. MurpHy. Yes. 


From page 1124: 


Mr. Passman. Would you advocate that 
such loans (from the Development Loan 
Fund) be approved only if and when proper 
surveys have been made and it could be 
established that benefits would exceed 
costs? 

Mr. Atwoop. I would, sir. 


These excerpts are from pages 1181 
and 1182: 


Mr. PassMan. You awarded the contract 
for 30 million pounds of DDT to 10 different 
manufacturers (of 12 bidding). * * * On 
what basis did you award the contract, if you 
had 1 firm, or 9, bidding higher than 1? 
You had to accept the manufacturer’s price 
and product, and you -took the entire capac- 
ity, or output? 

Mr. Murrnry. Yes. * * * 

Mr. Passman. Gentlemen, it stands to 
reason that if you have 12 firms manufac- 
turing insecticides and you need 30 million 
pounds, and you had to accept the entire 
output of Manufacturer No. 1 at whatever 
price he quoted you, and you had to take 
No. 2 and up through No. 10, regardless 
of the amount of the bid, you needed the 
output and you accepted the bid. You had 
obtained the amount you needed before 
you reached No. 11 and No. 12. 


From page 1241: 

Mr. Passman. What was the amount de- 
obligated in all mutual security programs 
in 1957? 

Mr. Murry. I can supply it for the record. 

(The following information was supplied: ) 

“During 1957 the recovery of prior year 
non-military obligations was $127,819,990.” 


Excerpting now from page 1247 of the 
hearings: 


But for all practical purposes each fund 
amounted to a blank check by Congress to 
the agency to be spent wherever the agency 
wanted; is that right? 

I do not like the term “blank check” but 
I certainly must admit that they were avail- 
able to the executive (branch) to be spent 
in their discretion. 

And Congress had no further control over 
these funds. 

They were not specified in advance. 


From pages 1249 and 1250: 


Mr. PassMaN. Will you state the amounts 
of all funds that lapsed in fiscal 1956 and 
fiscal 1957 or will lapse in fiscal 1958? * * + 
Year in and year out it has been stated that 
the cuts were going to ruin the program, 
and yet each year funds remain unused in 
almost every category. Now it is coming 
around again that some of the money is 
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about to lapse. Furthermore, 80 percent 
of the Asian fund we were criticized so 
widely for reducing in 1956 would lapse if 
the Congress should not reappropriate it. 

(The following information was inserted 
in the record:) 


“The following lapsed funds from the 
mutual security program were returned or 
reserved for return to the United States 


Treasury: 

Million 
“Fiscal year 1956_........---_n.<n== $63.3 
“Fiscal year 1967. o en canon 50. 2 


“Fiscal year 1958 funds for return to the 
Treasury cannot be accurately forecast un- 
til the close of the fiscal year.” 


An excerpt from page 1256: 


Mr, PassMan. Would the gentleman place 
in the record the amount of unexpended 
funds in each of the categories we have dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. Murpuy. I will be happy to do so. 

(The information follows: ) 

“Estimated unexpended balance as of June 
30, 1958, for nonmilitary assistance, MSP 
funds: 


Defense support_.-............ - $910, 688 
Development assistance.......... 168,211 
Development Loan Fund... === 290,118 
Technical cooperation.......... 176, 397 
Special assistance_............. 133, 058 
Other programs_.-...-...-...... 157,018 
pe ko CEPR ae Spe TNR SDE =- 1,835, 490” 


Now an excerpt from page 1303: 


Mr. PassmMaNn. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if 
you would make some recommendations to 
this committee (in charge of the United Na- 
tions’ Children’s Fund) that the church 
groups and members of the clergy (and 
others) should not be led into believing that 
this fund constitutes a large percentage of 
the total program. Do you not think it 
would be well for the churches and others to 
be properly informed as to the small percent- 
age of the overall program this represents? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir. 


From page 1370: 

Mr. PassmMan. So in effect there is an in- 
crease? 

Mr. Hau. There is an increase. * * è 

Mr. PassmMan, If you had indicated an in- 
crease rather than trying to explain that this 
increase was more than offset by a reduction, 
it would have been much more easily under- 
stood. It is not really offset, is it? 

Mr. Hatu. No, sir. I would agree. 


And this one is from page 1462: 


Mr. PassmMan, We have a development loan 
program, the purpose of which, as I under- 
stand it, is to help underdeveloped countries. 
Is that your understanding of the purpose of 
the fund? 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. PassMAN. Thank you, Doctor. * * è 
We have the same understanding, that it is to 
help underdeveloped countries, and not to 
be given to well-established countries for 
some sort of housing projects or barns, or 
such as that? 

Mr. Jupp. A development loan is for de- 
velopment. 

Mr. PassMAN. In underdeveloped coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. PassMAN. It would not apply to mak- 
ing loans for a housing project or other 
undertakings of that nature in old, estab- 
lished nations? 

Mr. Jupp. I would oppose the use of it for 
such a purpose, 


Mr. Chairman, as the matter of foreign 
aid is a matter of critical concern to the 
Congress,mayI urge again that Members 
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of the House read the record of these 
hearings, thoroughly, carefully, and 
thoughtfully. 


When they have done so, I am confi- 
dent that they will better understand— 
and fully approve—the recommendations 
which we have presented, for the foreign- 
aid appropriation for the fiscal year 1959. 

For several years, Mr. Chairman, a 
large percentage of the membership of 
the Congress has hoped that United 
States foreign aid could and should be 
steadily diminished. Vain hope, of 
course, that has proved to be. 

Instead, we are told that another and 
greater emergency has been created by 
Russia’s economic warfare programs in 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. The administration insists, 
therefore, that the need is for more 
rather than fewer American taxpayers’ 
dollars for the aid program. 

As I have already stated repeatedly, 
the administration asks the Congress 
to accept its requests for foreign aid 
funds at face value—to a large extent 
upon the basis of faith and unsubstanti- 
ated claims, ignoring the standards used 
for justification of funds for the opera- 
tion of our own Government. 

And the administration has been and 
is backing this approach to obtain all 
the foreign aid money it is requesting 
with a pressure campaign of unprece- 
dented proportions, directed both direct- 
ly and indirectly at and through the 
Members of Congress. 

This pressure on the part of the execu- 
tive branch and its propaganda agents, 
high on the list of which is Mr. Eric 
Johnston, the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion czar, and his so-called Committee 
for International Economic Growth, 
has been felt in particular by the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee handling the money bill for foreign 
aid, of which it is my great honor to 
serve as chairman, and by other mem- 
bers of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Let me repeat: It is my belief, Mr. 
Chairman, and certainly also the belief 
of the majority, if not all, of the mem- 
bers of our subcommittee and of the 
full Appropriations Committee, that the 
foreign aid money requests, involving 
billions of dollars and complex and long- 
range commitments, certainly deserve 
the most careful scrutiny and examina- 
tion. This is the type of study which 
we have endeavored to undertake, in an 
intelligent and objective manner, but it 
was made most difficult by the fact that 
members of the committee were sub- 
jected to such terrific propaganda and 
political pressures. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that few 
people really know the intricacies and 
implications or the valid needs of this 
extremely complicated foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is quite likely, in fact, that the 
planners themselves do not fully com- 
prehend the natural and probable conse- 
quences of some of their foreign aid 
projects. 

But each year, large numbers of quite 
extraordinarily articulate, fast-talking, 
and persuasive representatives of the 
State and Defense Departments and the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion appear before the legislative and ap- 
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propriations committees of the Congress, 
supporting the pleas for broader aid 
programs and more money. 

Many of these people seem to be ded- 
icated to the principle that the world 
can be saved only through ever-increas- 
ing economic and military assistance fi- 
nanced by the American taxpayer. They 
produce volumes of presentations and 
glowing summaries of past accomplish- 
ments. They propose interesting but 
oftentimes vague new country programs 
for which they want the cash. 

It is very difficult, Mr. Chairman, for 
the committees of Congress to see 
through the maze of these presentations 
and get at the hard facts, to obtain all 
of the truth. 

The result has been that Congress has 
voted authorizations and made appro- 
priations about which it has known all 
too little. Sometimes the Congress 
thinks it is authorizing one thing and 
gets another. At other times it believes 
it is appropriating funds to be used in 
one country or for a specific purpose 
only to learn later, if ever at all, that 
the money has been used for another 
purpose under some transfer or discre- 
tionary authority which the Congress 
may have been talked into granting in 
the name of flexibility. 

I think it is certain that Congress 
would not knowingly have appropriated 
some of the funds which it has approved 
for such uses as have in fact been made 
of them in certain instances. 

There have also been cases in which 
Congress was not informed of all the 
pertinent facts it was entitled to receive 
before appropriating billions of taxpay- 
ers’ dollars for foreign aid. 

Whether or not it is acceptable to some 
of us, it appears likely that some measure 
of foreign aid as an instrument of na- 
tional policy is going to continue for an 
uncertain period. Even if no new aid 
should be provided, which is a most un- 
likely situation, several years would be 
required to clean out the pipelines and 
discharge other existing commitments. 
It seems also that no early end is likely 
to the amounts we shall spend for main- 
tenance, replacement, and obsolescence 
of military hardware which we have al- 
ready supplied, or which we are in the 
process of delivering, to other countries. 
In addition, there are special situations 
with relation to certain countries and 
areas where, admittedly, certain assist- 
ance cannot be abruptly stopped. 

As the chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee handling the money bill 
for foreign aid, I again want to assure 
my colleagues that I recognize and ac- 
cept these facts concerning the program, 
even though I may not relish the fact 
of their existence. 

However, after the years of Marshall 
plan, mutual security, economic devel- 
opment, point 4, defense support, direct 
forces support and the other-plans and 
programs and devices that have been 
submitted to Congress year after year to 
justify the continuance or expansion of 
foreign aid, it is high time, Mr. Chair- 
man, for us to get down to earth and do 
some realistic stocktaking. 

That is what your Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations Appropriations and 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
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have been endeavoring to do—to make a 
careful appraisal of the foreign-aid com- 
mitments and needs, and to provide the 
money necessary to fulfill these needs 
in a reasonable manner, while at the 
same time avoiding pouring more and 
more hundreds of millions of dollars 
down a figurative rathole, to no good 
purpose to our own Nation or to the 
strength and security of the Free World. 

As I have outlined to you, our com- 
mittee has studied carefully the details 
of the fiscal needs of the program. We 
have not expected, and do not expect, to 
obtain all the answers; but it was our 
intention to make our inquiry as thor- 
ough as it was possible for us to accom- 
plish through the limited procedures and 
means of committee hearings. 

As our committee pinpointed more 
evidence of bad planning, extravagant 
programing and wasteful operation— 
which have cost the American taxpay- 
ers appalling sums of money over a 10- 
year period—and as these indisputable 
facts of the program increased the em- 
phasis upon the importance of better 
management, the pressures intensified 
upon the Members of Congress, and 
especially upon those of us who have 
been considering the money bill. 

The ramifications of this propaganda 
campaign—which has been aptly termed 
the “Operation Brainwash”—have gone 
far beyond a mere $7,000 contribution of 
White House emergency funds, and the 
promotional extravaganza efforts of 
movie czar Eric Johnston. 

For one other example, with which the 
Members of Congress are, of course, fa- 
miliar there was the spectacular financed 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, which is acknowledged 
to be a one-worlder group with interests 
of its own. A portion of this group’s 
propaganda scheme was the bipartisan 
speaking tour in 32 cities of 21 States, 
with 2 of our distinguished colleagues as 
the speakers. 

Also, the President himself tightened 
the screws, politically, on the Members 
in Congress from the other side of the 
aisle. 

At a spring conference in New York 
addressed by Secretary of State Dulles, 
Deputy Undersecretary Murphy and 
Deputy Undersecretary Dillon, the plea 
was openly made for what the news- 
papers described as “pressure at the 
Capitol” to help pass the foreign-aid 
money request. 

All along, increasingly since last Jan- 
uary and February, officials of the Eisen- 
hower administration—Mr. Dulles, Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Dillon, Director Smith of 
ICA, Assistant Secretary of State Rob- 
ertson, Defense Secretary McElroy, and, 
of course, Mr. Eric Johnston, among nu- 
merous others—have been proclaiming 
that the United States “must do more 
than we are doing now” to meet the 
Russian challenge in economic aid to the 
world’s underdeveloped nations, 

But, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, even 
before our Appropriation Subcommittee, 
much less the American people, they 
have not provided documentary evidence 
to support their assertions and requests 
for increased funds. 
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Is this, then, more pressure, as part of 
a campaign to push the Congress into 
supporting bigger and more extravagant 
foreign aid? 

The executive department, for what- 
ever the reason may be, has been giving 
much play to the reported agreements of 
the Soviet bloc to supply, during 1956 
and 1957, $400 million of military assist- 
ance and $1.5 billion of economic assist- 
ance to 10 underdeveloped countries. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think a 
few more pertinent questions are in 
order: I shall state a few of them here: 

First. Out of the total of $1.9 billion 
in military and economic aid reportedly 
proffered by the Soviet bloc, was not 
$1.335 billion of this earmarked for 4 
countries, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Syria, and 
Indonesia? Is it not true that each of 
these countries has been more or less 
unfriendly to the United States and the 
principles for which we stand? 

Second. Is it a correct estimate that 
from only 10 to 15 percent of the Soviet 
bloc funds have been actually spent? 

Third. Is it not a fact that, possibly 
with an extremely few exceptions, the 
Soviet assistance has not been on a give- 
away basis? 

Fourth. Is it not a fact that during 
the same 2 years in question, 1956 and 
1957, the United States provided non- 
military aid to the Middle East and Asia 
amounting, in all, to more than $2 bil- 
lion, in addition to large quantities of 
military equipment and logistical sup- 
plies? 

Fifth. Is it not a fact that the United 
States is, and for years has been, out- 
spending the Soviet bloc in both military 
and economic assistance to foreign na- 
tions? 

Sixth. Is it not also a fact that many 
of the Soviet aid projects contain cer- 
tain provisions which are highly unfav- 
orable to the recipient countries—such 
as, for example, the barter arrangements 
made with Egypt for cotton and with 
Burma for rice? 

Seventh. Should we not guard care- 
fully against being stampeded into step- 
ping up our already huge expenditures 
to meet the threat of Russian gestures 
and promises that may never be real- 
ized? And should we not keep in mind 
that the Soviet bloc’s reported offer of 
$1.9 billion looks actually trifling in 
comparison with the $70 billion, more or 
less, which we have spent on military 
and economic assistance, through the 
foreign-aid program as such, during the 
past 10 years? 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion 
that our real concern should be in elimi- 
nating waste and extravagance and mis- 
management in our own foreign aid, in 
curbing some of our own self-perpetuat- 

in the program, and in get- 
ting better results with less money. 

The American people, I fear, as well as 
Many Members of the Congress, have 
been and are in danger of being blinded 
to the facts of foreign aid, which Mr. 
Eisenhower himself in 1952 called the 
giveaway, by the propaganda and pres- 
sure campaigns to which they have been, 
and are being, subjected. 

Many of the propagandists have been 
using the technique of fright, that we 
must thwart the Russian foreign-aid 
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program, that if we do not do thus and so 
another nation will rush into the arms 
of the Kremlin. Others, however, pro- 
pose that Soviet Russia be invited to join 
its economic aid activities to those of the 
United States. Secretary Dulles and 
others have insisted upon spending still 
more aid billions as a cure for the eco- 
nomic recession in the United States, 
suggesting, in effect, that the foreign-aid 
program is another PWA make-work 
scheme. But they have neglected to 
point out that the production from that 
money, and from the jobs created by 
spending it, disappears from the United 
States economy, just as arms and mu- 
nitions do in wartime—which con- 
tributes to increased inflation and raises 
the cost of living, as we are now experi- 
encing in the “Eisenhower recession.” 

It is not to be expected, of course, that 
the advocates of bigger spending foreign 
aid or their propagandists are to come 
forth with reasoned, documented and 
adequate answers as to many of the facts 
of the program which are being asked by 
Members of Congress, and certainly so 
by members of our Foreign Operations 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Instead, 
they are inclined to pass over the appal- 
ling record of extravagance and waste, 
and of corruption and worse on the part 
of many of the recipients, as only to be 
expected mistakes. 

But, actually, the record is clear, not- 
withstanding assertions to the contrary 
by the ICA bureaucracy, others in the 
executive branch and their propagan- 
dists, that many of these mistakes and 
blunders are not being straightened out; 
but, in fact, appear to be on the increase. 

No amount of pressure and propa- 
ganda can change the facts. But they 
can do a lot of cover-up; and they can 
have a great deal of impact. 

That is what the February 25 clam- 
bake, financed in part by $7,000 in emer- 
gency White House funds, did: It had a 
tremendous impact on the 1,200 Ameri- 
can leaders who came to Washington, at 
the behest of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Eric Johnston, from all over the Nation. 

But that clambake, Mr. Chairman, was 
only the first step in the Eisenhower- 
Johnston promotion job. It went from 
there to bring in several hundred leaders 
from all phases of American life—in a 
concentrated effort to appeal to the 
American people for pressure on Con- 
gress to provide all of the money re- 
quested for foreign aid. 

To finance their campaign the John- 
ston group solicited contributions from 
business firms with, it has been reliably 
reported, an accompanying notification 
that their gifts were deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

This is how the statement was said 
to have been phrased: “Checks for con~ 
tributions to the committee should be 
made payable to the Committee for In- 
ternational Economic Growth. Such 
contributions can be written off as ordi- 
nary business expense.” 

Whether the gifts are or are not de- 
ductible, I do not know, although the 
Internal Revenue Service has indicated 
that they probably do not so qualify. 
However, at any rate, that, too, has been 
one of the come-ons held out to pros- 
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pective contributors, in the effort to raise 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
financing their campaign to activate 
the people and to pressure the Congress 
for the full foreign-aid money request, 
no matter what the record shows as to 
the needs of the program. 

The list of Mr. Johnston’s original 
sponsors for the administration’s pres- 
sure program is indeed an impressive 
one. It includes. representatives of 
nearly every segment of our society from 
practically all, if not actually every one, 
of the 48 States: Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
for example, who is said to have con- 
tributed $10,000; Mr: Ernest Breech, of- 
the Ford Motor Co.; Mr. Lamar Flem- 
ing, of Anderson, Clayton & Co.; Mr. 
George Killion, of the American Presi- 
dent Lines; Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., of Gen- 
eral Dynamics; Mr. William- Robinson, 
of the Coca-Cola Co.; Mr. Joseph Spang, 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Co.; Mr. 
H. J. Heinz, of the Heinz Co., and many 
others of equal prominence in com- 
merce, industry and finance; in the 
clergy; in organized labor, in our wom- 
en’s groups; and in practically all other 
phases of our life. 

It would perhaps be superfluous for 
me to observe that if these particular 
people, along with the many others they 
have enlisted to work with them, can- 
not exert influence and apply pressure, 
then it just could not be accomplished 
at all. That they have been busy at 
their task certainly must be a well-_ 
known fact to every single Member of 
the Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want the REC- 
orp to be clear that I do not question 
the high integrity or the great patri- 
otism of these individuals, both in and 
out of Government. I do, however, 
question their judgment. And, with re- 
spect to very, very many of them, I won- 
der also just how really well acquainted: 
they are with the foreign aid program 
facts. 

But official pressures and propaganda 
programs or not, I am convinced that 
the American people do not wish to 
endlessly support inefficient manage- 
ment, ill-defined objectives, waste, fraud 
on the part of the recipients, and more 
money than is reasonably needed for 
the aid program. I am certain that it 
is our duty in the Congress to endeavor 
to the best of our ability to get as much 
as we can of the real story, and make 
our decisions accordingly. 

This is a very difficult assignment at 
best. It has been extremely difficult 
to perform these duties with maximum 
effectiveness when the Members of the 
committee and the Congress are sub- 
jected to such unprecedented pressures 
as have been, and are yet being, ex- 
erted. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the majority 
of the members of the subcommittee 
which has studied this bill in detail— 
and of the full Committee on Appropri- 
ations—are fully convinced that the rec- 
ommendations made for appropriations 
provide all of the funds needed—and, 
in fact, much more—to fully support the 
foreign aid policy and program of our 
Nation. 

. Mr. Chairman, we must not delude 
ourselves, It is anticipated that this 
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program will continue for many years 
yet. It is probable that all of us will 
be gone from this body before the pro- 
gram concludes—a program that has 
brought about so much inflation and in- 
crease of the public debt. I repeat that 
the time is overdue for the Congress to 
look at it more closely, carefully. Let 
the money be used more efficiently. Let 
this deliberative body make its decisions 
upon the facts, That is all I am now 
asking you to do. 

I say to you again that I have studied 
this bill long and intensively. I think 
I am in position to answer the most crit- 
ical questions that may be directed to me, 
because I shall go to the record for the 
answers based upon facts, and not fiction. 

If subsequently it could be proved that 
what I have said was not backed up by 
the factual record, I would submit my 
resignation as chairman of this sub- 
committee. 

I trust I shall not pay the penalty of 
defeat, and I trust that the committee 
will not pay such a penalty, after per- 
forming such a long, difficult, tedious, 
and conscientious job, and bringing rec- 
ommendations to you which you can sup- 
port with credit. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I just want- 
ed to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to a table on 
page 314 of the hearings entitled “Soviet 
Bloc Aid to Non-Bloc Countries,” where 
it is detailed to the extent of $1,147 mil- 
lion, 

Mr. PASSMAN. At a subsequent date 
they said it would be impossible to try 
to pin down any such aid, without strings 
attached. I shall find the page refer- 
ence for the gentleman and provide it to 
him before we conclude this debate. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The _ gentleman’s 
disclosure that ICA desires to build tex- 
tile mills in Indonesia, has in fact sent 
out an open invitation to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute urging 
their assistance, and further indicating 
that ICA is willing to build power plants 
and provide transportation and other 
public facilities for these foreign textile 
mills, to me, is a very challenging, and 
in a sense, alarming disclosure. 

The textile industry in our United 
States of America, or at least a large 
segment thereof, is literally in a coma 
today. Over a period of months, mill 
after mill has been forced to liquidate 
and unemployment is rife. The plight 
of the older textile workers is especially 
serious. 

Mr. Chairman, when we reach page 7 
of the bill I propose to have an amend- 
ment inserted which will read as follows. 
It will be a new section, section 106, 
reading: 

None of the funds provided in this act 


shall be used to establish textile processing 
plants in any foreign country. 


I do not mention other industries be- 
cause this is the one industry pointed 
out in this open invitation of ICA, while 
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this home industry is suffering, suffering 
immeasurably today. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish to say to my 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey 
that he should not shoot all of his am- 
munition in the first gun. 

There are other and similar letters 
which affect many other branches of our 
great economy. I trust that my friend 
will ask me for these. 

The best way to cure this problem is 
not to give these dreamers too much 
money to play with, while we proceed to 
study the program with utmost thor- 
oughness. 

Mr. CANFIELD. So far as this par- 
ticular amendment is concerned, the 
gentleman would be for it? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, certainly, I 
would support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, but if I were to give him all of 
the letters of such nature that I have 
there would be similar amendments of- 
fered here for the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate very much 
the statement of the gentleman. He and 
I have not seen eye to eye on all 
things—— 

Mr. PASSMAN. And, doubtless, will 
not in the future. 

Mr. JUDD. But we have worked 
closely on certain aspects of the program 
in an effort to make sure that we at least 
understand each other, and I respect 
him fully in his position. I wanted to 
ask this question: Your subcommittee, 
which has studied this longer and harder 
than anyone else except the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, came to the full 
Committee on Appropriations, so we 
read in the papers, with a recommenda- 
tion of $415 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. The full committee, 
with the votes of many members who 
had not had the benefit of all the studies, 
interrogations, and analyses of the gen- 
tleman’s subcommittee, cut that to 
$300 million. Should the House take the 
judgment of the subcommittee which 
knows most about the subject? Or the 
judgment of the full committee? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should like to say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
there is many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. I shall not discuss the pro- 
ceedings in the subcommittee or in the 
full committee on Appropriations. I 
can say to the gentleman that this bill 
comes to the floor with the majority 
vote of the Appropriations Committee. 
That is the best answer I can give the 


gentleman. 
Mr. JUDD. Then we should take the 
judgment of which? 


Mr. PASSMAN. Take the word of the 
full Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. JUDD. I am inclined to go along 
with the gentleman’s subcommittee as 
better qualified to judge on this issue. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is perfectly under- 
standable that the gentleman would be 
so inclined. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I want to apologize 
to my distinguished colleague. Certainly 
I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman made 
the statement that, of the funds that we 
had put up, better than $2 billion of it 
went to Communist countries. I was 
ee if he could give the detail on 

Mr. PASSMAN. I shall be pleased to 
provide the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall refer the gentleman to a letter, 
dated June 23, 1958, from the Library 
of Congress, signed by Ernest S. Griffith. 
He gives the totals in the letter. I do 
not know whether there are any secrets 
involved or not. I would not want to 
mention the data if there were. I have 
listed the grand totals over on the side, 
as follows: 

Albania, $20,444,000. 

Czechoslovakia, $15,410,000. 

East Germany, $17,339,000. 

Hungary, $31,938,000. 

Poland, $442,698,000. 

Soviet Union, $687,000 929. 

Yugoslavia, $836,354,000. 

That is a total of $2,252,112. 

The Library of Congress will, I am 
sure, make available for the gentleman’s 
benefit a copy of that letter, if he should 
request it. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could give us the dates that these 
advances or benefits were made. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The letter states for 
July 1, 1945, through June 1957, all in 
the postwar period. 

Mr. TABER. I do not remember of 
any grants to the Soviet—and that 
seems to be the big one, $600 million— 
that have been made, certainly, since 
the 1st of January 1947. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am sure that the 
gentleman agrees that he was surprised. 
They had money in this bill for Egypt, 
also. But this is a Library of Congress 
report, and you can fortify your position 
there. I made a statement of fact, and 
I shall have to rest on it. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. If the 
gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to join my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAN- 
FIELD], in expressing shock and surprise 
over this letter written to the Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute of the United 
States saying in substance, “Close your 
American plants. Fire your employees. 
Let them go on unemployment insur- 
ance. Come over to Indonesia”—a 
doubtful country, leaning toward Rus- 
sia—“‘and we will guarantee you our 
water, free corporate taxes, guaranteed 
profits, assure you against loss.” Not 
only that, but along with it, in a few 
days, we will have a bill that will pass 
the other body permitting lower taxes on 
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textile imports coming back into the 
United States, so they can sell their 
goods back in the land of old Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. I prefer always to 
stay with the record and read the letters 
verbatim. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his statement. We live in 
a section of the country where American 
taxpayers have been working for genera- 
tions to pay the bills to support this 
country which is now being sold down 
the river. It is a sad story. We have 
unemployment and other difficulties. I 
want to thank the gentleman for the 
fine statement he made, and I want to 
use it, if I may, to send to some of my 
people to show the statesmanship the 
gentleman exhibited. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the splendid work that 
he has done, as well as the other mem- 
bers of his subcommittee. I have read 
the hearings, as I recall, some 1,400 or 
1,500 pages. No committee of the Con- 
gress in the 10 years that I have been 
here has gone through this thing so thor- 
oughly, has scrutinized this spending, 
has tried to find out about these things— 
and all too often apparently has been 
unable to find out where this money 
went—no committee of Congress has 
even begun to approach the hearings 
that were held this year upon this bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I regret that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in its authori- 
zation hearings, did not go into this sub- 
ject far more exhaustively than they 
did, so that through a combination of 
the two subcommittees in committee we 
might have had far more information 
prior to this time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is one of the great and 
dedicated committees of the Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
morning paper carries a very alarming 
news story, and I quote: 

More and bigger deficit spending Iooms 
ahead for fiscal 1959, bringing with it new 
inflationary pressure and damaging the 
prospect for any tax relief next year or soon 
thereafter. 

In a few days the administration will ask 
Congress to boost the Federal debt ceiling for 
the second time this session. Some officials 
indicated a new temporary ceiling of $290 
billion may be sought. The earlier $5 bil- 
lion boost brought it to $280 billion. 

The widening gap between income and 
outgo in the next fiscal year—now estimated 
by high officials at around $11 billion, or 
Possibly even $12 billion—makes substantial 
new borrowings inevitable, after 
high administration officials estimated that 
a deficit of $234 to $3 billion will have been 
rolled up for fiscal 1958 when all the paid 
bills are counted. 


There are 40,561 people engaged in the 
operation of the mutual security pro- 
gram. The program is operated at the 
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level of approximately $3.6 billion a 
year, which means there is an employee 
for each $90,000 spent. Witnesses told 
our committee that this program would 
continue for at least 10 or 15 years. 

We are giving military aid to 11 coun- 
tries; economic and military aid com- 
bined to 30 countries; economic aid only 
to 22 countries. In addition there are 
10 territories which are receiving eco- 
nomic aid. There are 86 nations in the 
world. We are giving aid of one kind 
or another to 73 countries and terri- 
tories. There are 72 nations in the world 
that owe public debts. The total amount 
of all these public debts as of a recent 
date was $236,490,000,000. As of the 
same recent date, the public debt of the 
United States was $274,900,000,000. 

The latest available figures of the na- 
tional income of the countries of the 
world show that the total national in- 
come of 74 countries is $515,730,000,000. 
As of the same date, the national income 
of the United States was $358,500,000,000. 

We seem to have an idea in this coun- 
try that when any problem arises, the 
way to answer it is to appropriate money 
and hire a lot of people to travel 
throughout the world. 

There is such a thing as, can you 
afford a given program? 

Iam dubious of the long-range benefits 
of this worldwide program. I have op- 
posed foreign aid bills and appropria- 
tions since 1950 partially because of their 
effect on our national economy and it 
frightens me to think about what the 
repercussions will be in foreign coun- 
tries when, through dire necessity, we 
are forced to discontinue such worldwide 
spending. I believe these programs will 
eventually wreck the economy of our 
country—we may never find a stopping 
place. 

You will note that the amount allo- 
cated for the separate countries of the 
world is classified. The reason why 
given amounts to given countries is 
classified, according to testimony before 
our committee, is the fact that countries 
are jealous of each other about the 
amount of aid received. If X country 
gets more than Y country, then Y coun- 
try is jealous. 

During the past generation, the United 
States has given to foreign nations in 
grants, aids, subsidies, loans, gifts, and 
repudiated loans in excess of $125 billion. 
Even though the recipients in foreign 
lands of this stupendous amount of 
money have already spent it, let us ever 
be mindful that the taxpayers of this 
Nation still owe this debt which must be 
paid by generations yet unborn. 

In my judgment we are spreading our- 
selves too thin. We are attempting to 
buy friendship and loyalty, neither of 
which can be purchased by the almighty 
dollar. If we continue dissipating the 
wealth of this country, then we may 
wind up in a worse condition than a 
great majority of those that we are now 
helping. If our present rate of grants 
and gifts continues for too long, there 
will not be enough ready money avail- 
able to build a rowboat, let alone a flat 
top. It frightens me to think that we 
have gone so far afield with this world- 
wide program of trying to buy friends 
and loyalty. 
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It has been stated that Russia’s Lenin 
once said, “Just give the United States 
time and she will spend herself into 
destruction.” I wonder if our arch 
enemy Khrushchev is thinking the same 
thing and maybe cooperating in bring- 
ing this about? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot hope to match 
the magnificent eloquence with which 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
presented the story to you. I was im- 
pressed, however, that as he went along 
from point to point, he mentioned the 
points but he did not discuss the details. 
And, that was pretty well established by 
the particular item to which I referred 
when I was questioning him. 

I feel that I should attempt in my own 
way to present to the membership of the 
House what, it seems to me, is the situa- 
tion that we face in the world and that 
we must meet. At least we must do the 
very best we can to meet it. 

I suppose that I should discuss some 
of the points that have been made. I 
could go back into ancient history, to the 
Truman administration and call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only reason they 
were able to pay something on the na- 
tional debt was because of the fact that 
we had a Republican Congress in 1947 
and 1948, which reduced the expenditures 
of Government in sufficient amount so 
that there might be some payment upon 
the debt. I am not going to spend too 
much time on that. 

There are certain areas in this bill, and 
I am going to devote myself to them, to 
which I think the membership of the 
House must pay some attention. For 
instance, there is that item of defense 
support, There we have enormous sums 
of money, providing for the feed and the 
support of the armies of other countries 
in the Far East and in the Middle East. 
The only way we can provide them with 
those things and take care of the neces- 
sities that are theirs, and permit them to 
face the world and stay friendly to the 
United States, is to supply them as we 
have in the past with necessary sums 
of money. Those would be such coun- 
tries as Korea, China, the Island of For- 
mosa, those French-Indo Republics that 
succeeded the French colony of Indo- 
China, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

It is true that there were some irregu- 
larities in Laos, but those things have 
been corrected, and I believe there is 
nothing of that kind going on now. A 
representative of a contractual engineer- 
ing firm which was and is currently in 
charge of some of our operations there, 
was before the committee, and I am re- 
lying on what he told us. He was brought 
in, not by the Department, but by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Then we have a situation in Turkey, 
in Lebanon, in Jordan, and in Greece, 
where it is absolutely necessary, if they 
are to be able to meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge in the Middle East, for us to take 
care of that picture. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
what the gentleman is saying is of great 
importance. There ought to be more 
Members of the House here. I make the 
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point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy- 
eight Members are present, not a quo- 
rum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names. 


[Roll No. 114] 

Abbitt Frelinghuysen Morrison 
Albert Pulton Moulder 
Andersen, Garmatz ix 

Gavin Pilcher 
Anfuso Gordon Poage 
Barden Green, Pa. Powell 
Barrett Gregory Radwan 
Bass, N. H. Gwinn Rains 
Bass, Tenn Halleck Rhodes, Ariz 
Brooks, La Harrison, Nebr. Rivers 
Brownson Haskel Robeson, Va 
Buckley Healey Robsion, Ky. 
Burdick Holtzman Rogers, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. Hosmer Shelley 
Christopher Jenkins Shuford 
Colmer Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss 
Corbett Kearney Spence 
Delaney Kearns Steed 
Dies Kilburn Talle 
Diggs Kirwan Taylor 

Knutson Teague, Tex. 
Dorn, N. Y. Macdonald Thornberry 
Durham Mason Trimble 
Eberharter May Vursell 
Edmondson Meader Williams, N, Y. 
Engle Miller, N. Y, Wilson, Calif. 
Far in Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13192, and finding itself without 
a quorum he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 333 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, as the 
rollcall interrupted my statement, I was 
going over the situation in the Far East 
and the Near East, telling a little bit 
about the situation internationally that 
we are facing at the present time. Un- 
less we are able to help take care of the 
troops of those countries, and if we are 
going to stave off the Soviet menace, we 
are going to be obliged to recruit an 
enormous number of United States 
troops that we do not have at the pres- 
ent time and put them over in the other 
countries. By the use of this program, 
and by the use of other programs from 
time to time, as we have gone along, the 
administration has been able to keep 
from having a great lot of bloodshed. 
That is something that we do not want 
to happen. 

If we are going to be able to have 
enough of the rest of the world with us 
so that we can count on their support, 
keep them trained and properly 
equipped, we have to contribute funds 
for that purpose. I have named a num- 
ber of those countries. I may have for- 
gotten one or two that I should have 
named. I did not name Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and one or two 
others. Those are countries which 
presently have committeed a very large 
number of troops. 

If we do not meet our responsibility 
and keep them in our corner and pro- 
vide them with the things they need so 
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that they can stay there, we are left in 
a very difficult situation in the world. 
Whether or not we could face the Soviet 
challenge without this support from 
those Mid-East and Far East countries. 
I do not know; neither does anyone else. 

On top of that, the Soviets are run- 
ning around all over the world trying in 
one way or another to create disturb- 
ances which will destroy our capacity to 
maintain such situations as we have 
maintained in South America for so 
long. We will not have the facilities to 
do it and that is where the development 
loan fund comes in very largely. It will 
help tremendously to keep the South 
American group in our corner. And we 
need in order to do this not only the 
defense support increases that have 
been suggested—that is, $75 million for 
defense support—but $300 million more 
for the Development Loan Fund and an 
additional $55 million, up to the author- 
ization, for the President’s contingent 
fund. We need these amounts so that 
he can step in where things are going 
wrong and need be bolstered. We have 
to do that all the time so that we can 
meet the responsibility that we have to 
try and ward off advances on the part of 
the Soviets. 

Frankly, I do not like to spend money 
any better than anybody else. I guess 
you all know that. But, it is a lot cheaper 
for us to provide the funds necessary to 
maintain Mid-East and Far East armies 
than it is for us to put troops into 
the field and have them try to maintain 
our position. And, on top of that you 
have this situation: If we have to send 
troops over there because we are not pro- 
viding the proper sinews of war to main- 
tain their troops, putting our troops 
into other countries always creates a 
certain amount of hostility. So we are 
a lot better off if we face it head on and 
maintain those armies and keep them in 
our corner. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman is 
making an important statement, and I 
commend him for it. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that if we cut this 
program too deep, it might result in an 
increase in our own defense budget by 
reason of the fact that we may have to 
increase the draft, build more guns, 
tanks, planes, and so on, to keep our 
defense posture in order to provide ade- 
quately to properly defend this country? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. And, on 
top of that, the cost of our main 
troops runs from $3,500 to $4,000 a man, 
The cost of the other countries main- 
taining their troops is a very small frac- 
tion of that. 

Now, that is the situation confronting 
us, We are faced with the situation of 
whether we are going to appreciate our 
responsibilities and do the things that 
will save us money instead of trying to 
do something in a backhanded way. Be- 
cause some mistakes have been made in 
the past, we should not fail to meet our 
responsibilities and the opportunity to 
keep ourselves out of war. Now, that is 
the situation as it seems to me. That is 
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why I believe we would be better off if 
we carried enough money to enable the 
President to do the things that he needs 
to do and avoid a drift toward bloodshed 
and trouble. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice an item of $20 
million for a new United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical assistance. 
On what basis do we contribute to that 
fund, does the gentleman know, per- 
centagewise? 

Mr. TABER. Why, we will contribute 
$20 million if this bill goes through. It 
is $5 million more than last year. 
Frankly if anybody was going to cut the 
program, this was the place where it 
ought to have been cut. That program 
is not productive and not too satisfac- 
tory. They never have come in with a 
story before the committee that would 
stick together. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman understands my question. Per- 
centagewise, what is our contribution, 
does the gentleman know? 

Mr. TABER. Ido not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Was that an increase 
from 334% to 40 percent, or what? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Our present contribution 
is 45 percent. The authorizing legis- 
lation adopted last week provides that it 
shall not be in excess of 40 percent for 
the coming year. It is a reduction of 5 
percent below the current year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota a question? 

Mr. TABER. Sure. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the legal limi- 
tation was 3344 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. No, that is not correct. 
There was a Senate rider in the bill last 
year providing that our contribution was 
to be cut from 50 to 45 percent this 
year; to 38 percent this coming year; 
and thereafter to 3314 percent. Our re- 
duction from 50 percent to 45 percent 
was designed to encourage others to 
contribute more. But the reduction 
proved too steep. Although many other 
countries increased their contributions, 
they did not take up the full 5 percent, 
and so we actually paid less into the 
fund this year under the 45 percent 
limitation than we had authorized. So 
the committee, I think very wisely, de- 
cided not to reduce it so steeply in the 
coming year. It is partially certain that 
the others will not be able to provide 60 
percent of the total amount and that the 
40 percent contribution by us is prob- 
ably smaller than it ought to be to make 
the fund fully operative. But that 40 
percent is a reduction of 5 percent under 
the current year. 

Mr. GROSS. How many countries are 
there in the United Nations, 80? 

Mr. JUDD. Ejighty-one other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. GROSS. And we are paying 40 
percent of this fund? 
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Mr. JUDD. There are some United 
Nations programs, such as the Children’s 
Fund, that was started right after the 
war, of whose budget which we are still 
furnishing more than 50 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman ever 
made any effort to reduce those funds to 
3344 percent? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. I think I was per- 
haps the first Member of Congress that 
took such a position back at the end of 
the last decade. I urged that, as far as 
the regular annual operating budget of 
the United Nations itself was concerned, 
and the budgets of the World Health 
Organization and all these other regular 
organizations, we ought to reduce our 
share as soon as possible to 33 percent, 
partly in order to reduce the cost to our- 
selves but, still more important, because 
it is better for those organizations not 
to be too dependent on one contributor. 

Mr. GROSS. The hearings and the 
record show that the gentleman appar- 
ently led the parade in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to make it 40 percent 
instead of dropping it to 3343 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; for this particular 
fund, this new fund, just being set up. 
If it is to get started, our contribution 
will have to be more than 3344 percent, 
at the outset, unless we want to kill the 
fund instead of helping it get its impor- 
tant work going quickly. 

Mr. GROSS. That is one of the 
things that prompted me to say the other 
day that the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is always very liberal with 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. JUDD. Well, we are trying to 
win a war. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean? 

Mr. JUDD. We are trying to win a 
war, and I think, on the whole, the pro- 
gram has been remarkably successful. 

Mr. GROSS. What war? 

Mr. JUDD. The war we arein. And 
if we win this cold war, we will not have 
to fight a shooting war, but if we do not 
win this cold war, we may have to fight a 
shooting war. 

Mr. GROSS. That is an assumption, 
that we are going to be in a shooting 
war tomorrow or the next day; that is 
purely an assumption. 

Mr. JUDD. That is my considered be- 
lief on the basis of evaluation of the 
threat that we face. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman can have 
his opinion; I have mine. 

Mr. JUDD. That is true. And I re- 
spect the gentleman’s right to his opin- 
ion. Each man will make his judgment 
in terms of his estimate of the serious- 
ness of the threat to our country. That 
is my estimate of it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some of those items that have been 
treated very liberally. But as to the 
major items—that is, Defense Support, 
the Development Loan Fund and the 
Contingency Fund of the President— 
they have been cut very heavily. And 
as to those items I think it would be 
in the interest of the United States if 
we could restore them, at least a part 
of them. I think that we would be 
serving the purposes of the United 
States a little better if we brought 
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these appropriations in line a little more 
with the need. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Passman], 
made quite a point of the fact that 
money had been appropriated I think 
two years ago for the Asian Develop- 
ment Fund, but that there was still $88 
million unobligated. Would not the 
gentleman say that that is evidence 
that this agency is not going to spend 
the money if they do not need it, that 
they are being careful, rather than proof 
that they are spending too much? 

Mr. TABER. It must be that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, the Chairman 
of the subcommittee, thought that they 
were exercising considerable discretion. 
He made no attempt whatever to dis- 
turb that fund, and he appeared glad 
to let it go along and be used whenever 
they could for the purposes for which 
it was set up. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman has mentioned my name, will 
he yield to me? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to make it 
abundantly clear this fund was available 
for 3 years and it was not needed. The 
expenditure was only $12 million. The 
appropriation was on a 3-year basis and 
the balance was about to expire, so they 
rushed in and placed it behind some veil 
and called the funds obligated. I knew, 
and I think the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, if he would check into 
it, would have similar information, that 
they did not actually obligate the money. 
I said to them, “If you will cut out that 
type of maneuvering I shall recommend 
that the account be continued for an 
additional year.” I made such a recom- 
mendation in order to forestall them 
from dissipating $88 million on projects 
which were not firm, and for purposes 
which are not known to the committee. 
Let us keep the fact straight. It was to 
prevent them from recklessly dissipating 
funds that I asked the committee to 
back me in continuing the availability. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this action on the part of 
the chairman of the subcommittee that 
he just described shows that he ap- 
parently has confidence that there is no 
danger that if you appropriate money 
they do not need they will spend it any- 
way. This is an example of how an ap- 
propriation has gone on for 2 or 3 years 
that they did not need for the specific 
purpose, and they did not spend it. I 
think you can trust these people to have 
this money. If they do not need it they 
will not use it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for clarification? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. They had not obli- 
gated these funds 30 days ago. The $88 
million would have lapsed June 30. 
Then, all at once, they came up and said, 
“We have obligated it.” What are you 
going to do when they say the funds 
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are obligated? I said I would recom- 
mend to continue the availability for 
another year so that they could have the 
use of this money they said was obli- 
gated, for what reasons or purposes we 
do not know. 

Mr. TABER. But we have continued 
it, and that means that will be available 
in that fund. I hope that will help to 
take the place of some of the funds that 
are needed for other purposes. 

Frankly, I feel that these programs 
should be handled with the greatest 
care all over the world. I do not believe 
they should be handled as a matter of 
brass bands and blare. It should be 
done quietly and carefully, and we 
should not waste the money. I believe 
that even with that kind of management 
it is going to be necessary for us to pro- 
vide a little more for some of these 
things I have mentioned if we are going 
to permit the agencies to do a good job. 
That is why I am in favor of some 
increases. 

I do not believe in spending money, 
as I say, but I think if we are going to 
hold our end up and keep from having 
the Soviets on our shores, we are going 
to have to meet our responsibilities face 
to face and not try to dodge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I at the outset express my 
appreciation to the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the personal reference 
he was kind enough to make. I am 
grateful for what he said and despite our 
differences in this particular field of 
Congressional responsibility, I value his 
friendship. 

May I also say at the outset that I 
have the utmost confidence in those who 
are now in charge of this program. 
There is, of course, room for differences 
in judgment. But, I know of no justi- 
fication for any suggestion of any lack 
of sincerity, any lack of veracity, any 
lack of cooperative spirit with your 
committee. 

I think generally speaking, with ex- 
ceptions here or there, that the presen- 
tation to your committee by those in 
charge of the program this year was the 
best presentation that has ever been 
made in this field to that committee. 

If anybody is interested in the steps 
that have been taken in the past year 
with a view to economy and greater 
efficiency, I would simply refer you to 
the hearings—pages 50 to 54 inclusive. 

IMPORTANCE OF BILL 


Mr. Chairman, I consider this bill as 
one of the most serious and vitally im- 
portant matters to come before the 
Congress. 

America today is fighting a cold war. 
Whether or not the people generally 
recognize that fact, there is no escape 
from it. The loss of that cold war could 
have disastrous consequences not only 
for America, but for the entire Free 
World. 

We are also confronted, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the danger of a shooting war at 
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this point or that in the world, with all 
that is inherent in that danger. 

America today has 6 percent of the 
world’s population. The Kremlin con- 
trols directly or indirectly about 33 per- 
cent of that population. 

It is impossible for any one nation in 
the Free World to stand alone against the 
ruthless power of the Communist world. 

Our whole defense policy is based on 
mutual security, on fighting allied forces 
aided by military assistance and by de- 
fense support, and on ammunition pro- 
vided, largely in this bill, with which to 
fight the cold war. 

Mr. Chairman, every dollar of the 
$3,900,000,000 requested by the President 
was sought to implement this policy. 

Every unjustified slash in military as- 
sistance or in defense support increases 
the danger in the event of a shooting 
war, 

Every unjustified slash in the request 
for nonmilitary funds decreases the 
ammunition required for the cold war. 

I have stood for economy over the 
years, Mr.Chairman. I favor reductions 
in this bill or any other appropriation 
bill where those reductions can be jus- 
tified by the facts. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I am opposed to cutting, just for the sake 
of cutting, in a field involving the free- 
dom, if not the existence of America 
and the Free World. 

The dangers involved in the present 
world situation cannot possibly be over- 
emphasized. This is no time to relax 
our efforts. 

Speaking in this connection, and of the 
importance of the mutual-security pro- 
gram, Secretary Dulles had this to say 
for the record. I have quoted him be- 
forein part. He is worth quoting again: 

The “giveaway” so often complained of 
would have occurred if we had not had this 
program or if we should slacken it now. 
Without a mutual-security program we 
would indeed have “given away” half of 
Europe to chaos or communism. We would 
have “given away" Greece and Turkey and 
the eastern Mediterranean to Soviet control. 
We would have “given away” Iran, and Rus- 
sian access to the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean—and the economic strength of 
Europe which depends heavily on Middle 
Eastern oil. We would have “given away” 
Korea, and the Republic of China and Viet- 
nam—and in all likelihood the rest of south- 
east Asia. The “giveaway” would reach or 
come dangerously close to Pakistan and In- 
dia—the great Asian subcontinent with a 
fifth of the entire human race. 

If we now weaken in our determination 
and slacken in our pace, we will indeed 
“give away” to communism in the next few 
years the control of a dozen or more nations 
with enough people and resources to change 
the balance of power irretrievably against 
us. We would indeed “give away” bases and 
allied forces essential to our own strategic 
defense system. We would indeed “give 
away” the access which we and other free 
nations have to resources essential to our 
own industry and to trade essential to our 
own welfare and prosperity. 


Mr. Chairman, the request made by 
the President is the smallest request that 
has been made in several years. 

The $3,900,000,000 requested compares 
with the peak request back in 1951 under 
President Truman, of $7,400,000,000. 

The cost of the program requested, 
for every American is something less 
than 7 cents per day. 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The chairman of the subcommittee 
has dwelt at length on the subject of 
unexpended balances. His entire case 
rests almost completely on these unex- 
pended balances. 

Of course there are unexpended bal- 
ances, Mr. Chairman. Those are inevi- 
table, just as they are inevitable in our 
own military program. We must have 
adequate pipelines. 

I call your attention to the fact, how- 
ever, that unexpended balances have de- 
creased some $10 billion since 1953. 

I call your attention also to the fact 
thatif you willanalyze these balances you 
will find that the pipeline for military aid 
is tied down almost exactly to a period 
of 18 months; that the pipeline for non- 
military aid is tied down almost exactly 
to 12 months; that these two periods 
have always been regarded as the mini- 
mum periods for the proper operation of 
this program. 

I call your attention further to the fact 
that as of June 30, 1958, and again as 
estimated for June 30, 1959, unobligated 
balances, which are the important bal- 
ances, will be substantially zero. There 
are practically no unobligated balances 
of consequence as of either date. 

I have here a table. Without going 
into too much detail it shows for mili- 
tary assistance an unexpended balance 
as of June 30, 1959, of $2.9 billion com- 
pared with an expenditure of $2.2 bil- 
lion. That is less than an 18 months’ 
pipeline. 

For defense support it gives an unex- 
pended balance as of June 30, 1959, of 
$857 million as against expenditures of 
$889 million. ‘That is less than a 12 
months’ pipeline. 

For development assistance it gives an 
unexpended balance of $85 million, as 
against expenditures of $83 million, 
which is about a 12 months’ pipeline. 

For technical cooperation it gives an 
unexpended balance of $173 million, as 
against expenditures of $167 million, 
just a little over a 12 months’ pipeline. 

For special assistance it gives an un- 
expended balance of $168 million, as 
against expenditures of $177 million, 
which is less than a 12 months’ pipeline. 

Mr. Chairman, two-thirds of the entire 
request goes either directly or indirectly 
for military assistance. 

Seventy-five percent of the total goes 
directly to American industry; the bal- 
ance returns to our shores subsequently 
in terms of dollar purchases from over- 
seas. 

This program affords 600,000 jobs 
for American workers and American 
farmers. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
by the reductions proposed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I do not think 
they can be justified by the facts. I 
think they are far too drastic. I think 
they involve a risk which we are unwar- 
ranted in taking at this time. 

You will note that the request of $3.9 
billion was reduced by $275 million in 
the authorizing legislation; and that it is 
now proposed to reduce that by another 
$597 million, making a total reduction of 
$872 million, or about 20 percent. 
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Military aid takes a slash overall of 
$285 million overall. 

Defense support takes a slash of $135 
million. 

Special assistance takes a slash of $27 
million. 

The development loan fund takes a 
slash of $325 million. 

The President’s contingency fund takes 
a slash of $100 million. 

I shall refer briefly to each of these 
reductions. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The request for military assistance 
was for $1,800,000,000, compared with a 
Ante of $1,878,000,000 for the fiscal year 

58. 

That $1.8 billion represents a reduc- 
tion of about $3.2 billion as compared 
with the estimates of our military peo- 
ple in the field, estimates made with a 
view of reaching essential force goals 
within a stipulated time as determined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The authorization legislation imposes 
a further slash of $195 million, and your 
Appropriations Committee now recom- 
mends a further cut of $90 million. 

The purpose of this aid, as we know, 
is primarily to provide military equip- 
ment for our allies made in American 
factories by American labor. 

It is to help maintain some 4,800,000 
ground forces, some 2,500 combat ships, 
and some 34,000 combat planes, of which 
16,000 are jets. This compares, if we 
look at the year 1950, with 3,500,000 
ground forces, 1,200 combat ships, and 
16,000 combat planes, of which 600 were 
jets. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has said 
that 75 percent of this money is spent 
in the United States, is that correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. In the first 
instance. 

Mr. GROSS. And that 25 percent 
comes back so that we get 100 cents out 
of every dollar we spend? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Eventually. 

Mr. GROSS. Eventually. Do not 
your hearings show that 20 percent of 
this money is spent for off-shore pro- 
curements? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. In the first 
instance. Those dollars can only be used 
in this country and they come back here 
eventually. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. If we get 100 cents 
on the dollar out of this spending why 
not double, triple or quadruple what we 
are presently spending, if it is so good 
for the economy of this country? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think the gentleman would go along with 
that program any more than I would. 

Mr. GROSS. No, I would not, and the 
gentleman knows that, but I am accept- 
ing your figures. Let me ask the gentle- 
man, if this built in gimmick in the 
United States economy is so good, why 
not increase it that way? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Because 
enough is enough and too much js too 
much. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I promised to provide 
certain information to the gentleman. 
Would the gentleman like for me to 
answer the question now or later? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I would like 
to keep my remarks somewhat in con- 
tinuity. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let me know when 
you are ready and I will supply the in- 
formation requested. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the growth referred to between 
1950 and today could not have been pos- 
sible without our military assistance. It 
is, of course, far cheaper than if we tried 
to do the job ourselves. I am sure no 
one, knowing that America has only 6 
percent of the world’s population, wants 
to see American boys shoulder the bur- 
den that our allies are now carrying. 

Last year we made a substantial slash 
in this item. What was the result? 
First, of course, it resulted in a post- 
ponement of the date at which essential 
force goals could be reached. 

Over and above that it was necessary 
to make substantial reductions in the 
military programs for France, Italy, 
Taiwan, and Korea, in terms of aircraft, 
ammunition, minesweepers, moderniza- 
tion of aircraft communications and 
electronic systems; and to reduce other 
military programs by $218 million. 

Was any damage done? If war does 
not come, no one can point to the dam- 
age. You can abolish the whole item if 
war does not come. If war comes to- 
morrow and we are responsible for leav- 
ing our allies improperly equipped, we 
take the responsibility, Mr. Chairman, 
and this country of ours takes the con- 
sequences. 

I cannot help but recall a day several 
years ago when my able friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp], and I and several other 
Members of this House were in the 
country of one of our Asian allies talk- 
ing to the head of the military estab- 
lishment there, as fine a looking officer 
as you could hope to find anywhere in 
the world. 

I cannot quote him exactly, but in 
substance he said, “Gentlemen, don’t 
the American people know that we have 
signed on the dotted line as their allies? 
Don’t they know that we have agreed 
to stand with them, to fight with them 
and, if necessary, to die with them?” 

“We know how to fight,” he said. “We 
have proved it again and again. But, 
gentlemen, we cannot fight without 
proper military equipment. You have 
promised us that equipment. In God's 
name, where is it?” 

DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Now a word about defense support. 
The request from the President was for 
$835 million compared with $728.9 mil- 
lion in the present year. It has been 
reduced to $810 million in the authoriza- 
tion bill, and you now have a recom- 
mendation before you to appropriate 
only $700 million. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this 
is the most dangerous of all the pro- 
posed cuts. 

The purpose of defense support is to 
help maintain military forces, that it is 
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impossible to maintain without assist- 


ance. 

My good friend and colleague, the 
chairman of this subcommittee, will tell 
ve that all defense support is economic 

Of course, it is economic aid in char- 
acter, but its purpose is military and 
purely military and it goes only to those 
of our allies who are trying to maintain 
military forces that they cannot other- 
wise maintain. 

It goes to 12 countries. 

All of them except Spain are on the 
periphery of the Communist world. 

These countries maintain more than 
3 million ground forces. That is more 
than we intend to maintain in this coun- 
try of ours. 

There are 6 military installations in 
these countries which are of tremendous 
importance to this country and to the 
Free World. 

Fifty percent of the total goes to 
Korea and Vietnam, both of whom face 
active Communist forces across their 
borders. Thirty percent goes to Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Taiwan, our stanch allies 
of the greatest importance in terms of 
national defense. 

We slashed this item last year also, 
and what was the result? 

Well, it resulted in a reduction of $147 
million in the programs of the 5 allies I 
have just referred to plus 2 smaller 
countries. It resulted in very drastic 
cuts in reference to Korea and Vietnam, 
and I think I am correct in saying that 
it resulted in a decision in Korea to re- 
duce the number of Korean divisions by 
four, and in very great concern that we 
may lose in that country the gains we 
have made in recent years as the result of 
inflation. 

A short while ago we had our own 
military appropriation bill on the floor 
here. By amendment we adopted an 
additional obligation of $800 million, 
representing an increase in ground 
forces for the Army, which the President 
of the United States, with his vast mili- 
tary experience, believed to be unneces- 
sary. 

Why did we do that? Because the 
Congress as a whole wanted to make sure 
that in the event of trouble there would 
be enough. 

Mr. Chairman, if we apply that_same 
reasoning here, we will not risk a further 
slash in the forces of our fighting allies, 
Spain, Turkey, Pakistan, Korea, Taiwan, 
and Vietnam. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 

A word as to the special assistance re- 
quest. 

The request here was for $212 million 
compared with an availability last year 
of $255.29 million. It was reduced to 
$202.5 million by the authorization legis- 
lation, and you have a recommendation 
here for a further cut to $185 million. 

The purpose of this special assistance 
is the maintenance or promotion of eco- 
nomic or political stability where we are 
not supporting military forces and where 
we cannot take care of our own interests 
through technical assistance or the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

The details of this appropriation are 
classified, but I can say that included 
in the countries for which it is expected 
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to make this type of aid available are 
four countries within which are located 
military bases and installations of great 
importance to this country; as well as 
other countries where interior security 
is of great importance, and other coun- 
tries such as Israel, Jordan, and others 
in the Near East, as well as Berlin, and 
Bolivia. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts may 
proceed. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH,. Mr. Chair- 
man, one-half of the proposed cut, I 
am advised, is to be imposed on those 
countries where we have important mili- 
tary bases and installations. 

I believe that the cut of $70 million 
below 1958, and $27 million below that 
proposed for 1959, is too deep. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Turning now to the Development 
Loan Fund, the request, as you know, 
was for $625 million. Your committee 
recommends an appropriation of $300 
million. 

This Development Loan Fund, as will 
be recalled, is a new program. It was 
adopted a year ago in lieu of the de- 
velopment assistance program with 
which we have had so many troubles 
over the years. 

It was designed to substitute loans for 
grants, to substitute transactions under 
which there was a possibility of obtain- 
ing repayment for those under which 
there was no such possibility. 

It was designed to eliminate so-called 
illustrative programs, with which we 
struggled for years and which were so 
unsatisfactory at both ends of the 
avenue. 

It was designed to substitute specific 
projects under specific criteria. And 
may I point out in passing that one of 
those criteria, as you will note from 
page 43 of the hearings, is to the effect 
that “loans should be only for projects 
which have a reasonable expectation of 
repayment” either in local currencies or 
dollars. 

This program was designed to make it 
possible to base appropriations on known 
performance in the past, as we do in the 
case of the Export-Import Bank, rather 
than on unknown performance in the 
future. 

It was designed to put the program on 
a more businesslike basis. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-six 
Members are present, not aquorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 115] 


Abbitt Bass, N. H. Byrne, Pa. 
Andersen, Bass, Tenn Celler 

H. Carl Bosch Christopher 
Anfuso Clark 
Barden Buckley Colmer 
Barrett Burdick Cooley 


Corbett Healey Poage 
Coudert Hébert Powell 
Dawson, NI, Radwan 
Delay Holtzman Rains 

Dies Jenkins Rhodes, Ariz, 
Diggs Jones, Mo, Rivers 
Dollinger Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Dorn, N. Y. Kearns Shelley 
Eberharter Kilburn Shuford 
Edmondson Kirwan Spence 

Engle Latham Springer 
Farbstein LeCompte Steed 

Fascell McIntire Talle 
Fogarty Macdonald Taylor 
Friedel Machrowicz Teague, Tex 
Fulton Mason Teller 
Garmatz May Thompson, La 
Gordon Meader Thornberry 
Green, Pa. Miller, N. Y. Trimble 
Gregory Montoya Vursell 
Gubser Morris Watts 
Gwinn Morrison Williams, N. Y, 
Halleck Multer, N. Y Wilson, Calit, 
Harris Nix Zelenko 
Harrison, Nebr. O'Neill 

Harvey Pilcher 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wi11I1s, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13192 and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 338 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, just before the rollcall I was dis- 
cussing briefly the new Development 
Loan Fund and the reasons why it had 
been set up in substitution of the old 
development assistance program with 
which we had so much trouble. 

As originally presented to the Con- 
gress, the plan called for a $2 billion cap- 
ital to be accumulated over 3 years, for 
an appropriation of $500 million in the 
current fiscal year and for an authoriza- 
tion of $750 million in fiscal 1959 and a 
further $750 million in fiscal 1960. 

The Congress a year ago substituted 
an appropriation of $300 million for the 
fiscal year 1958 and an authorization for 
an appropriation for the current fiscal 
year 1959 amounting to $625 million. 

The loan fund committee went to work 
as of about the 1st day of January 1958. 
In other words, it has been operating 
just about 6 months with the $300 mil- 
lion that we appropriated a year ago. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the subcommittee this morning empha- 
sized how little, according to his latest 
advice, had been technically obligated 
out of this $300 million. 

I want to say that I have in my hand 
here a list of loans which shows that 23 
loans aggregating $163.5 million have 
had the firm approval of the loan com- 
mittee; that in addition 5 loans aggre- 
gating $50.7 million have been approved 
in principle by that committee, giving a 
total for loans with firm approval or 
approval in principle of $214.2 million 
out of the $300 million that we gave 
them. 

The document also indicates that the 
balance of $85.8 million remaining of the 
$300 million appropriation will, it is ex- 
pected, be used up in the very near 
future out of 12 additional loans which 
are all itemized here aggregating $155 
million. 
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May I add that I received this morn- 
ing official notification to the effect that 
just over $100 million in loans are now 
as of June 30, 1958, definitely obligated, 
loan agreements having been signed, 
The loans are five in number. 

So you have $100 million tied up in 
loan agreements and the balance taken 
care of as I have indicated, and what 
the administration is doing in asking for 
$625 million for fiscal 1959 on a 12-month 
basis is nothing more or less than ask- 
ing to be permitted to go ahead during 
the next 12 months on the same basis 
as actual operations during the past 6 
months. 

I want to quote again briefly from 
Secretary Dulles in this connection. On 
page 287 of the hearings you will find 
that he stated for the record as follows: 

The Development Loan Fund, established 
by the Congress last year, is one of our 
chief methods for waging the cold war in 
its present phase, * * * I cannot overempha- 
size to you how important I believe it is 
that this full sum, limited as it is, should 
be available as a powerful and essential tool 
in. the deadly economic competition now 
being waged against us and other free na- 
tions. 


And, I might add, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Secretary’s views seem to have been 
supported by group after group that 
have made surveys in this field. 

I have in mind, for instance, the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Foreign Aid, 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, the National Planning Associa- 
tion, the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, and one of the Rockefeller 
groups each one of which has empha- 
sized the importance of greater activity 
in this field. 

To cut this $625 million request which, 
frankly, in my judgment, in the light 
of experience to date, is a modest request, 
to $300 million, seems to me to largely 
repudiate development aid as a weapon 
in the cold war. I think it is far too 
drastic. 

PRESIDENT'S CONTINGENCY FUND 


I want to say a word before closing 
about the President’s contingency fund. 
The request this year, as you know, is 
for $200 million. It has been cut to $155 
million in the authorization bill. The 
Appropriations Committee recommends 
a further reduction of $55 million, mak- 
ing provision for $100 million in appro- 
priations, 

The purpose of this fund, as I assume 
we all appreciate, is simply to provide the 
President of the United States with 
funds which he can use in case of emer- 
gency. 

There have been similar funds in the 
past. They proved vitally important in 
such cases as Iran, Guatemala, Hungary, 
Jordan and in other emergencies. 

As a matter of experience, in 1956 
fiscal year we found that we needed $265 
million for unexpected developments. 
In 1957 we found we needed $215 million 
In 1958 we used up completely the $147 
million made available by the Congress 
and went into the red to the tune of 
$40 million, borrowing the $40 million 
from another fund from which it could 
ill be spared. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me self- 
evident that a contingency fund which 
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will afford real elasticity is absolutely 
vital today in view of the actual and po- 
tential situations which confront us. 

I can only say again that I think that 
to slash this fund from $200 million re- 
quested to $100 million, in view of the 
experience of the last 3 years, just does 
not make sense. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iryield. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of funds in 
this bill, can the gentleman tell me 
whether there are any entertainment or 
liquor funds in this bill, so-called rep- 
resentation allowances? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There are 
the usual allowances in that respect for 
our various missions throughout the 
world. 

Mr, GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much is provided in this bill 
by way of liquor in order to give away 
$3 billion? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is a very 
small item, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have the answer. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In the ICA alone the 
representation allowance, which in most 
instances, of course, is for choice whis- 
kies, amounts to $200,000. In the mili- 
tary we are yet to receive the corrected 
figure. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. That is $200,000 for 41 dif- 
ferent missions throughout the world. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is for one 
agency alone. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is only one agency. 
Then you have the military end of it, 
and those people are given more money 
for liquor to give away some more 
money. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man knows that this is for the enter- 
tainment that devolves on any foreign 
mission. Part of it may go for the pur- 
pose he suggests, the rest of it does not. 

As far as this program is concerned, 
the allowance appears to be quite rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that it takes $200,000 or $300,000 
worth of liquor to give away $3 billion? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think there is anything in the record to 
show that there is provided $200,000 or 
$300,000 for liquor. 

Mr. GROSS. There is $200,000. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. For repre- 
sentation allowances to 41 different 
missions. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further. 

OTHER PROGRAMS, 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going into the 
other programs, some 14 in number, be- 
cause they call for smaller amounts and 
because there is no controversy in respect 
to any one of them insofar as the com- 
mittee is concerned. 

CONCLUSION 

I just want to say in conclusion, as I 
have already stated, that our whole de- 
fense policy is based on mutual security; 
on our allied forces which are aided by 
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our military assistance and defense sup- 
port; and on ammunition provided, 
largely in this bill, to fight the cold war. 

Failure to provide sufficient funds, in 
my judgment, plays directly into the 
hands of the Kremlin and compels the 
use of more American manpower and 
more American dollars. 

The cost is great, but it is far less than 
it would be if we attempted to shoulder 
the entire burden or if we became in- 
volved in another shooting war. 

Assistant Secretary Robertson points 
out for the record that the initial cost 
to us of World War II was no less than 
$350 billion and 961,000 American 
casualties, and that the cost of the Ko- 
rean war was no less than $18 billion 
and 143,000 American casualties. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the reductions 
recommended by the committee. I think 
they involve a risk we are unwarranted 
in taking at this time. I think they in- 
volve encouragement to the Kremlin and 
discouragement to the Free World. 

I hope they will be largely restored be- 
fore this bill becomes law. 

No stone should be left unturned to 
assure victory in the cold war which we 
are now fighting in the struggle for free- 
dom, security, and world peace. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands I am very fond of him and 
hold great respect for his integrity; but 
may I respectfully refer the gentleman 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 11, 
1956, volume 102, part 9, page 12340: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Personally, I am very 
unhappy in the recommendation which is 
before us at this time. I agree with the 
previous speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Taser], that the item for military 
assistance has been cut altogether too 
deeply. 

I stand today as I have always stood for 
essential economy but I cannot, Mr, Chair- 
man, stand for economy at the expense of 
national security. 


When they returned a year later they 
admitted they had $538,800,000 which 
was not needed and said it would lapse 
unless reinstated. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gen- 
tleman had listened to my remarks he 
would have noted, and I put the figures 
in the Recorp, that the pipeline avail- 
able for military assistance is exactly 
18 months. 

The gentleman persists in talking in 
terms of unexpended balances. These 
figures are meaningless unless you take 
into account the expenditures and obli- 
gations against them. 

Mr, PASSMAN. It is money they 
could not obligate, and which would 
have lapsed. They did not need it. 
They said in effect, “You gave us $538 
million more than we needed. We 
could not even obligate it, and it is 
lapsing. ” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man is talking about past history. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is 
just as correct now as he was then. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gen- 
tleman had been listening to me, he 
would have also noted that I pointed 
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out that as the result of the cut last 
year not only was the date of attaining 
essential force goals postponed, but the 
military programs of France, Italy, 
Taiwan, and Korea were cut very sub- 
stantially, and the program of other 
nations were slashed to the tune of $218 
million. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute to clear up a mis- 
understanding. A little while ago the 
distinguished former Speaker made the 
point of order that a quorum was not 
present. I noted so many Members leav- 
ing the Chamber I thought perhaps it 
had caught on fire. I looked up and did 
not see any fire. But when the Chair- 
man had finished counting, we did not 
have a quorum. 

We are not fooled by what is happen- 
ing. I plead with the Democratic lead- 
ers and the Members on our side who 
believe in giving the American people 
what is fair and just to remain on the 
floor so that we can have a quorum 
present and finish the people’s business 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not agreed nor do I agree with the ac- 
tion of the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee in regard to the pending mutual se- 
curity appropriations bill. I oppose the 
slashes in funds for defense support and 
for the development loan fund in the 
full committee and in the subcommittee. 
If the amendments I offered in the full 
committee to increase the amounts for 
these two items had been adopted I 
would have then offered further amend- 
ments to increase the items for military 
assistance and for the President’s con- 
tingency fund. 

I firmly believe that with world con- 
ditions as chaotic as they are at this 
time, we must wage peace with our dol- 
lars. The only alternative to mutual and 
American security through dollars for 
foreign aid and loans, in proper amounts 
and sensibly administered without waste 
or corruption, would be to increase by 2 
or possibly 3 times the $40 billion fiscal 
year budget which is presently being 
carried by the American taxpayers for 
our Defense Establishment. The mutual 
security method is far cheaper than 
bombs and munitions, and a great deal 
cheaper than American lives. 

Those of us who feel as I do with re- 
gard to the deplorable cuts in the pend- 
ing bill are confronted with a matter of 
parliamentary strategy. As things stand 
at the moment, and as a matter of strate- 
gy, I do not intend to offer amendments 
to increase the present amounts in the 
bill. If any proposed amendments are 
unsuccessful—and if they fail it becomes 
impossible to obtain a record vote on 
them except by way of a motion to re- 
commit—their failure of adoption might 
very well jeopardize the final goal of 
those of us who feel that these appro- 
priations for mutual security have been 
too severely cut. It seems to me that this 
legislation should be speeded over to the 
other body, which I am given to under- 
stand, will restore a great part of the 
deleted funds. 
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I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, for his 
fairness in yielding me this time. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, before 
discussing the pertinent parts of this bill, 
I would like to read into the RECORD a 
summary contained in a letter which 
I believe the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee received from the Library of 
Congress which shows the grants and 
credits given to Communist countries 
from 1945, I believe, up to June 30, 1958. 
Subsequent to the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings by the Committee of the Whole 
today, I will ask permission to insert 
this report from the Library of Con- 
gress in the Recorp in toto. 

Mr, Chairman, the summary taken 
from this report by the Library of Con- 
gress shows as follows: 

In fiscal years 1946 and 1947 grants 
were made available to Albania to the 
extent of $20,444,000. 

In the fiscal years 1946 and 1948 to 
Czechoslavakia in the form of grants 
$185,827,000 and in the form of credits 
$29,583,000 for a total of $215,410,000. 

In the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 to 
East Germany grants were made to the 
extent of $17,339,000. This was pri- 
marily food packages. 

For the fiscal years 1946 and 1947 to 
Hungary in the form of grants 
$16,021,000. In the fiscal year 1955 in 
the form of credits to Hungary 
$15,917,000 for a total of $31,938,000 to 
Hungary. 

In the fiscal year 1946 and fiscal year 
1947 to Poland in the form of grants 
$364,978,000. This was primarily desig- 
nated as famine assistance. In the form 
of credits to Poland $77,720,000 for a 
grand total of $442,698,000. 

In the fiscal year 1946 and 1947 to the 
Soviet Union grants $468,434,000 and 
credits $222,495,000 for a grand total in 
the fiscal years 1946 and 1947 of 
$687,929,000. 

In the fiscal years 1946 to 1950, to 
Yugoslavia grants to the extent of $780,- 
454,000; credits $55,900,000; a grand to- 
tal to Yugoslavia of $836,354,000. 

The total is the total money mentioned 
by the subcommittee chairman in his 
previous statement of grants and credits 
to Communist countries to the extent of 
$2,252,112,000. I ask the chairman if 
that is a correct figure, according to 
what I heard him say. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is 
quoting the exact figures I quoted; the 
grand total of money that we had given 
Communist countries from 1946 to June 
30, 1952, $2,252,112,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Practically all that 
money was given right after the war, 
and a large part of it was war lend-lease 
money? 

Mr. FORD. As a matter of fact, with 
the exceptions of the funds for Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, the grants were primar- 
ily made under the so-called UNRRA 
program and lend-lease. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. If you analyze those 
figures, you will find that more than a 
billion dollars of the amount is in recent 
wale with $836,314,000 going to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to add, I will 
ask permission, when we get back into 
the House, to put the complete content 
of the report from the Library of Con- 
gress into the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. The report reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES Arp TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
FoR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1945-June 30, 
1957 
Humanitarian assistance and relief on an 

emergency basis was extended to seven Com- 
munist countries in the postwar period and 
amounted to $2,252,112,000. Grants or gifts 
totaled $1,850,497,000 and credits or loans 
to be repaid were $401,615,000 (table I). The 
breakdown of aid by program (table II) 
shows what an overwhelming percentage of 
grants was given through the international 
administration for relief and rehabilitation 
in the immediate postwar years. Other sums 
were disbursed through private relief or- 
ganizations in the shape of surplus food 
parcels. 

Famine and other extraordinary relief 
programs totaled over $100 million. These 
comprised not only the special aid extended 
to Yugoslavia during the drought of 1950, 
but also aid to the refugees from the Hun- 
garian persecutions. Economic grants under 
the mutual security programs consisted pri- 
marily of items for relief and assistance on 
an emergency basis, Lend-lease programs 
in the immediate postwar years consisted of 
the distribution of food, clothing and civilian 
type goods surplus to the armies. The 
American Red Cross assisted in ameliorating 
distress in the postwar years in continuation 
of its wartime programs of distributing aid 
to distressed areas with contributions made 
directly by Congress. 

Credits are loans which must be repaid to 
the United States. Such credits consisted 
largely of surplus property sold to these 
areas on promises of payment. Such pay- 
ments are continuing. The largest credit 
was extended to Russia, but which was a 
result of renegotiations of grants previously 
made. The Russians subsequently agreed to 
pay for these goods. Loans were also ex- 
tended through the Export-Import Bank to 
Yugoslavia and Poland. In the first in- 
stance, most of the credit extended was spent 
for foodstuffs in the United States so as to 
combat the imminent famine. Poland re- 
ceived a loan to rehabilitate her ravaged coal 
mines, The money for machinery was spent 
in the United States. 

It will be noted in the accompanying ex- 
planation of aid (table III) for each coun- 
try that all aid was spent under direct au- 
thorization and appropriation laws by Con- 
gress. In the majority of programs such aid 
was for relief in 1946 and 1947 or in Yugo- 
slavia in 1950. The major portion of aid was 
spent for humanitarian purposes from 1946 
through 1950 when the United States was 
the only major country able and willing to 
spend her substance unselfishly to aid the 
suffering. 


I. United States aid to Communist countries, 
July 1, 1945—June 30, 1957 


Czechoslovakia.. 
East Germany.. 


Hungary........ 
Poland. Sy 
Soviet Unio 
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II. Breakdown of aid by program 


Grants: 
UNRRA ......-.. =-----<= $1, 054, 642, 000 
American Red Cross_..... 3, 449, 000 
Lend-lease._.... Tasa 277, 424, 000 
Mutual security: 
Economic. m eea ea a 364, 336, 000 
E a ee ethan aR ES 100, 967, 000 
Weltares> 22.2 49, 679, 000 
Saye ee T eee - 1,850,497, 000 
Credits (to be repaid): 
Surplus property---....- ne 277, 032, 000 
Export-Import Bank_.... 124, 583, 000 
Ms: ida iar DEA ae 401, 615, 000 
go ake | walk) Tee d, 2, 252, 112, 000 


III. U. S. foreign aid to Communist coun- 
tries—July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957 


Albania: $20,444,000. Part of grants from 
the United States to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, fis- 
cal 1946, $13,052,000; fiscal 1947, $7,392,000. 
Congressional authorization, Public Law 
262, December 18, 1945. 

Czechoslovakia: %215,410,000. 
$185,827,000; credits, $29,583,000. 

Grants: UNRRA: Fiscal 1946, $109,144,000; 
fiscal 1947, $74,230,000. Congressional au- 
thorization, Public Law 262, 1945. 

American Red Cross: Fiscal 1946, $75,000. 
Congressional appropriation, Public Law 353, 
1941, extended at various times until De- 
cember 31, 1945. 

Lend-lease surplus supplies: Fiscal 1946, 
$2,000. Congressional authorization, Public 
Law 132, 1945. Relief supplies consisted of 
food and clothing. 

Mutual security ald: Fiscal year 1955. 
Prom economic and technical appropria- 
tions, $379,000; famine and other urgent re- 
lief, $1,995,000; agricultural commodities 
through private welfare agencies, $2,000; 
Congressional authorizations, Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, Public Law 665; Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, Public Law 138; Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, title II, 1954, Public Law 480. 

Credits, $29,583,000.. Export-Import Bank 
fiscal years 1946, 1947, 1948. Direct loans 
through bank, through agencies of private 
banks, and for surplus property extended to 
Czechoslovakia before it was taken over by 
Russia. 

East Germany: $17,339,000. During fiscal 
years 1954, 1955, shipments of food were 
sent through Berlin as part of the mutual 
security program to alleviate the food short- 
age in East Germany. These shipments were 
made by the Foreign Aid Administration 
under Congressional authorization of over- 
all programs of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, Public Law 665; Mutual Security Act 
of 1955, Public Law 138; Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, 1954, Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

Hungary: $31,938,000. Grants, $16,021,000; 
credits, $15,917,000. 

Grants: UNRRA, $2,359,000; relief food and 
clothing distributed, fiscal 1946, $604,000; 
fiscal 1947, $1,755,000; Mutual Security Aid, 
$13,662,000. Under this heading food and 
clothing and medicine grants have been 
made to Hungary for urgent and extraor- 
dinary relief since 1955, notably for the free- 
dom fighters and refugees. Relief was 
granted under both these programs estab- 
lished by Congressional authority of UNRRA, 
Public Law 262 (1945) and MSA Public Law 
138 (1955). 

Credits, $15,917,000. This consisted en- 
tirely of surplus food and clothing supplies 
left by the United States armies in Europe 
and sold to Hi as surplus property dur- 
ing fiscal years 1946 and 1947 before the 
country was taken over by Russia. 

Poland: $442,698,000. Grants, $364,978,000; 
credits, $77,720,000. 


Grants, 
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Grants: UNRRA, $364,031,000. This total 
consisted of food, clothing and other relief 
disbursed during the immediate ar 
period (fiscal years 1946, 1947) so as to fore- 
stall famine. 

American Red Cross, $855,000. This total 
comprised relief supplies to ease suffering 
caused by war. 

Lend-lease, $92,000. Food and clothing 
supplies that were accounted surplus were 
distributed as relief. 

Assistance under these three headings 
was disbursed under distinct Congressional 
authority of UNRRA, Public Law 262, 1945; 
American Red Cross, Public Law 353, 1941; 
lend-lease supplies, Public Law 132, 1945. 

Credits, $77,720,000. Export-Import Bank, 
$40 million; surplus property, $37,720,000. 

On April 24, 1946, a special loan was ex- 
tended to Poland for the purchase of coal 
cars and locomotives in the United States 
so as to rehabilitate the Polish coal 
mining industry, largely destroyed dur- 
ing the war and also to replace outdated 
machinery. This loan was administered by 
the Export-Import Bank as the primary 
lending agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Surplus property (mostly food 
and clothing) resulting from United States 
armies in Europe was also sold to Poland on 
a long-term basis with the Export-Import 
Bank acting as the receiving agent for pay- 
ments on behalf of the United States Goy- 
ernment. Both were completed 
before Poland fell in the Soviet orbit. 

U. S. S. R., $687,929,000. Grants, 465,- 
434,000; credits, $222,495,000. 

Grants: UNRRA, $186,380,000. Relief sup- 
plies were furnished to Russia, principally 
to the Ukraine and Byelorussia during fiscal 
years 1946 and 1947. 

American Red Cross, $1,800,000. Food and 
clothing supplies were also distributed by 
the American Red Cross during fiscal year 
1946. 

Lend-lease, $277,254,000. During the war 
years Russia received nearly $11 billion in 
lend-lease supplies to assist in its defense 
and to build up an offensive against Ger- 
many and later against Japan. The totals 
mentioned here comprised civilian-type 
goods that were granted or given to the So- 
viets since they could not be used elsewhere 
having been made to Soviet specifications. 
Food and clothing were included. 

These grants were given by the agencies 
administering the programs under Congres- 
sional authorizations: UNRRA, Public Law 
262, 1945; American Red Cross, Public Law 
353, 1941; lend-lease, Public Law, 132, 1945. 

Credits, $222,495,000, Immediately after 
V-J Day on August 8, 1945, the United 
States notified recipients of lend-lease 
aid that war materials in the pipelines 
would be transferred only on a credit basis. 
Accordingly on October 15, 1945, the Soviets 
agreed to receive the transfer of relmburs- 
able goods as a credit, with payments to be- 
gin in 1954. This agreement was negotiated 
by the executive department under au- 
thority of the Lend-Lease Acts with refer- 
ence to the master agreements for settle- 
ment of lend-lease accounts. Thus any 
civilian-type goods previously Included in 
lend-lease grants would have to be paid for 
under subsequent renegotiations. These 
were called credit offsets to grants and Te- 
payment to the United States was expected. 

Yugoslavia: $836,354,000. Grants, $780,- 
454,000; credits, $55,900,000. 

Grants, $780,454,000. UNRRA, $298,054,- 
000. Vast sums were spent for food, cloth- 
ing, and materials for rehabilitation to re- 
pair the ravages of war because of the dire 
need, 

Lend-lease, $76,000. Food and clothing 
were diverted from surplus Army stocks to 
avert famine. 

American Red Cross, $719,000. In addi- 
tion to the international United Nations re- 
lief agency, the American Red Cross also 
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stepped in during 1946 to assist this country 
feed its starving people. x 

Agricultural commodities, $49,677,000. 
Since the summer of 1950, when drought 
threatened imminent famine, the United 
States has granted private welfare agencies 
and international church relief organiza- 
tions permission to distribute food parcels 
for relief. Surplus food is diverted to these 
organizations and the nominal cost is classi- 
fied as foreign aid. Congressional authority 
was given in Public Law 480 (1954) for ex- 
tending this type of relief because of ur- 
gency and direct contact with certain spe- 
cific areas by mission stations and other 
agencies. Relief of this nature was also ex- 
tended to refugees coming over the borders 
during the Hungarian uprising. 

Famine, urgent and other relief, $47,750,- 
000. Emergency aid was furnished by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA) by shipping foodstuffs, especially 
fiour, from United States relief supplies in 
Europe to Yugoslavia because of the results 
of the extreme drought in the summer of 
1950. Urgent relief was also provided Hun- 
garian refugees. 

Yugoslavia aid, $37,560,000. On October 
20, 1950, Yugoslavia asked the United States 
for emergency assistance as a result of the 
dire drought which had ravaged the country. 
Under Public Law 897 signed December 29, 
1950, Congress authorized the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to spend up to 
$50 million of funds previously appropriated 
for the European recovery program under 
the mutual defense assistance program, 
Public Law 759, approved September 6, 1950, 
The full total authorized was not expended. 

Mutual security economic aid, $346,618,- 
000. Stopgap aid in 1950 was also provided 
under the economic aid clauses of the mu- 
tual defense assistance program, Public Law 
759. Because of its strategic location Yugo- 
slavia was of direct importance to NATO 
and its ability to defend itself contributed to 
the preservation of peace and security of the 
NATO area. In line with this Congressional 
directive the United States also considered 
additional help to be given because the 
drought had weakened Yugoslavia’s ability 
to export agricultural commodities with 
which it normally acquired resources to pay 
for needed imports of critical raw materials. 
The drought had also caused such a short- 
age of critical materials that the United 
States considered Yugoslavia unable to de- 
fend herself against aggression. In April 
1951 additional funds were made available 
under the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, Public Law 759, so as to provide raw 
materials and other supplies needed to sup- 
port the requirements of the Yugoslav armed 
forces. 

In the meantime the Yugoslav foreign 
trade deficit was such that both the United 
Kingdom and France agreed to collaborate 
with the United States to help Yugoslavia 
get raw materials, consumer goods, and other 
essentials to offset the decline of the earlier 
flow of such goods from the Soviet orbit. 
Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform in 
June 1948 resulted in a complete cessation 
of its trade with Eastern Europe. 

Credits, $55,900,000. Prior grants to cred- 
its, $900,000. Grants given previously were 
renegotiated and transferred into obligations 
to repay the United States over an extended 
period of time, 

Export-Import Bank loans, $55 million. 
In August 1950 a loan had been negotiated 
for materials and equipment to rehabilitate 
the economy, but because of the drought a 
sizable portion of this loan was diverted to 
the buying of foodstuffs to avert famine. 
To date $11,250,000 have been repaid. 


Mr. PASSMAN. I want the gentleman 
to know that I hold him in high esteem. 
Mr. FORD. I am happy to state that 
although in regard to this particular 
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program we sometimes disagree, I have 
enjoyed working with the gentleman, 
and I look forward to an opportunity in 
the future. I may say that what I in- 
tend to do today and tomorrow is not 
because anybody is urging me to do so. 
If you will look at the Recorp during the 
past 10 years since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have consistently 
supported this program both as to au- 
thorizations and as to appropriations. 
I supported it when it was a program 
recommended by a Democratic President. 
I am now supporting it as a program 
recommended by a Republican President. 
I intend to do it, whenever I feel the 
program is right, in the future. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not wish to im- 
ply anything whatsoever that is dis- 
creditable on the part of the gentleman; 
but I do observe that many of those who 
carry the ball on the other side of the 
aisle are the same individuals who tried 
to cut the program when there was a 
Democratic President. . 

Mr. FORD. I do not think that criti- 
cism is a fair criticism as far as I am 
concerned. If the gentleman will look 
at the Recorp, he will find that it is not 
an accurate criticism of my own record. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. I may say that for my 
part I have supported grants to foreign 
countries when I thought they were right 
and I have opposed them when I thought 
they were wrong. This time I am sup- 
see them because I think they are 
right. 

Mr. FORD. Anybody who knows the 
gentleman from New York certainly ad- 
mires his forthrightness. Certainly his 
record of supporting those things in 
which he believes is clear. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of loans to 
Communist countries, am I incorrect in 
my memory that a loan was made to 
Poland not so long ago out of some 
funds? I do not know what those funds 
were. 

Mr. FORD. It is my recollection that 
the loans made to Poland in fiscal 1958 
were a combination; those which were 
financed in part through the Public Law 
480 program, and to some extent—I will 
have to check the record to be accurate 
on this—from special assistance. 

Mr, GROSS. If my memory serves me 
correctly, it was only a few days ago 
that the Premier of Poland supported the 
execution of the Hungarian patriots. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. FORD. I understand that such 
attitude on his part and what he did, if 
I read the news correctly, was done at 
the end of a pistol. 

Mr. GROSS. No matter how it was 
done, it was done. 

Mr. FORD. Sometimes people do that 
which they know is wrong when under 
such duress. Now, if I may, I would 
like to proceed with my comments. 

The whole area I think has been most 
ably and effectively covered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts on our side of the aisle, 
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indicating the position of the administra- 
tion. For myself may I simply state 
that I believe the reductions made by the 
committee in the military assistance 
part of the program are too severe. 

I strongly believe that the reductions 
made in the defense part of the program 
are much too deep. 

The reductions made in the contin- 
gency fund are likewise serious. The 
very substantial cuts of over 50 percent 
in the Development Loan Corporation 
funds are likewise of a serious nature. 

The area that I think is most serious 
is that of defense support. I would like 
to develop just precisely why I feel this 
way. First, let us take the request of 
the administration. It was for $835 
million. The authorization bill reduced 
this to $810 million. The subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions and finally the full Committee on 
Appropriations reduced that by $110 
million. In the bill we have before us 
today the total is $700 million. This is 
$89 million less than was made available 
in fiscal 1958, and it is a figure $135 
million less than the President requested 
at the time the budget was submitted. 

We find this to be true this year. It 
is something that is worth noting. 
There will be no, or virtually no, un- 
obligated balances in this program at 
the end of fiscal 1958. The program, 
therefore, is starting this year with no 
carryover of unobligated funds. This 
is the first time in this area that this 
condition has prevailed. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I trust I shall not 
be misunderstood. I wish to refer the 
gentleman to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 11, 1956, volume 102, part 9, page 
12351, from which I quote: 

Mr, Forn. The record should be clear that 
in the subcommittee I voted against the 
reduction made below the House authoriza- 
tion figure. In the full committee I voted 
for an amendment which would have raised 
the appropriation figure to the House au- 
thorization figure. I have been preceded by 
Members on this side and by Members on 
the other side of the aisle who have made 
a sound case for the program and for the 
figure which was contained in the military 
part of the House authorization bill. 


We did not follow their recommenda- 
tions; and you supported the subcom- 
mittee views. Then when we had 
reached the end of the year some of the 
membership tried to carry this over. 
The military people came in and said: 
“We want to confess you gave us too 
much money. We had $538,800,000 un- 
obligated or reserved that is going to 
lapse. Will you not please reappropri- 
ate it?” | 

We did reappropriate it, doubtless in a 
weak moment. 

The same type of story has been told 
these people year in and year out, but 
this year we caught them before they 
finally got in under the rule. 

Mr. FORD. I think you will find there 
was a very great lag in obligations during 
the Korean war period and the post- 
Korean war period when we made money 
available that could not be obligated in- 
telligently because our own forces had a 
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prior claim on the equipment that was 
being produced. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I shall not interrupt 
the gentleman again. I am speaking 
only of last year, just 12 months ago, 
when they had this money they could 
not obligate and they were conceding 
that as fact. 

Mr. FORD. That was from funds 
made available 12 months prior to that. 
In those days our own military forces 
had priority over the equipment which 
was coming off the production line. 

Let us take a look at the unexpended 
balance picture. This committee and 
the Congress as a whole for a number of 
years has condemned the Administra- 
tion, whether Democratic or Republican, 
for large sums of unexpended balances 
on hand. This picture, as far as the mu- 
tual security program is concerned, has 
improved immeasurably in recent years. 

Let us go back to the picture on June 
30, 1957. At that time there was $1,- 
158,000,000 obligated but unexpended. 
On June 30, 1958, it was anticipated 
there would be only $911 million unex- 
pended with no unobligated balances, a 
draw down of $147 million in this area 
in 12 months. It is anticipated that at 
the end of June, 1959, 12 months hence, 
the unexpended balance in this part of 
the program, the defense support por- 
tion, will be $857 million providing the 
total of $810 million is made available, 
again a draw down of some $59 million. 
If you cut the new funds by $110 million 
you find that the unexpended balance 
by next June 30 will be down to a total 
of about $765 million, which is less than 
12 months operating funds on hand to 
do the job. 

People naturally inquire—I inquired 
myself—why there has to be a lead time 
of 12 months in these programs. You 
have to understand it is not buying 
things off the shelf; it is setting up a 
program in 12 countries throughout the 
world. All but one of the countries is 
either adjacent to or situated immedi- 
ately off the shores of Communist 
dominated countries. 

The only exception in the defense 
support program where a country is 
aided which is not adjacent to a Com- 
munist dominated country is Spain. 
Certainly everybody understands the 
reason why at this time we are aiding 
Spain. We have three of our most 
essential overseas bases for the Strategic 
Air Command and our naval forces in 
Spain, bases for which we have invested 
for our own military effort well over 
$250 million. 

I would like to discuss just a bit more 
the situation in Spain. Two United 
States Air Force bases have been built in 
Spain over the last 3 or 4 years and we 
are completing a naval installation in 
Spain for use of our naval Air Force. In 
this fiscal year the active duty strength 
of those bases will go up to a force level 
of over 10,000, plus the American depend- 
ents who accompany their men in the 
service to Spain. The Strategic Air 
Command will use those bases for oper- 
ations against any attack by the Soviet 
Union. Those bases are just as essen- 
tial to our own protection as any other 
bases throughout the world. Now, with 
some 10,000 American servicemen sta~- 
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tioned in Spain, with our forces operat- 
ing there, it puts a tremendous pressure 
on the Spanish economy. That country 
has been hard hit by inflation because of 
this impact of our military operations. 
That country has been badly hurt by the 
loss of foreign exchange reserves, and the 
only way that we can insure a proper 
economic climate in Spain for us to con- 
tinue our own military operations there 
is to help and assist Spain at this time. 
When you cut the defense support pro- 
gram as drastically as we in the House 
Committee on Appropriations have cut 
it, you are inevitably and invariably go- 
ing to have a very serious impact on our 
own military operations in that area. 

Now let us turn, if we can, to the Near 
East and south Asia, which is the next 
broad area where defense support funds 
go. In this area we have Greece, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. The total de- 
fense support program among these 4 
countries is $195 million. Unfortu- 
nately, the breakdown is classified. 

However, I would like to discuss for 
a minute the situation in Turkey. 
Turkey is a member of NATO. Turkey 
is a member of the Baghdad Pact. I do 
not think there is a person in the House 
or in the other body who would indicate 
under any circumstances that Turkey 
is not one of our best allies. We all 
know they have something like 20 
ground divisions. They have a growing 
and I think a much more effective air 
force. They have what naval forces 
they require for their part of this de- 
fense picture. Turkey actually wants to 
do more than what the NATO group 
and what we as a country think they 
can afford. Actually there is grave 
doubt that even with the defense sup- 
port funds of $810 million and the part 
that has been tentatively allocated to 
Turkey they can continue to support the 
20 divisions that they have. I think it 
is a fact that the existence of the Turk- 
ish military forces, trained in part and 
equipped in part by us, was the real 
stabilizing influence in the Middle East 
during the crisis at the time of Suez. 
If Turkey had not been there stanch 
and steadfast with a good military or- 
ganization, no one knows what might 
have happened in the Middle East when 
the Suez crisis arose. 

Now, there is another aspect of the 
Turkish situation which sometimes we 
fail to appreciate. Because of its geo- 
graphical position and because of its 
terrain there are locations in Turkey 
which make it possible, with technologi- 
cal developments by us, to observe by 
one means or another the results of the 
Soviet Union missile and satellite 
programs, 

Up until recently that was not sup- 
posed to be a known operation, but the 
facts have been revealed, and I think it 
is important for us to think about doing 
anything that will result in the situa- 
tion in Turkey becoming so critical that 
it could jeopardize our ability to man 
these stations which make it possible 
for the United States to observe, by one 
means or another, the success or failure 
of the Soviet satellite and missile 
programs. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is 
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giving us some definite facts which I 
think should be heard by most of the 
Members. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy- 
eight Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 116] 


Abbitt Edmondson Morrison 
Andersen, Engle Multer 

H. Carl Farbstein O'Neill 
Anfuso Fogarty Pilcher 
Ashmore Fulton 
Barden Garmatz Powell 
Barrett Gordon Radwan 
Bass, N. H. Gray Rains 
Bass. Tenn. Green, Pa Rhodes, Ariz. 
Boland Gregory Riehiman 
Bolling Gubser Rivers 
Brooks, La. Gwinn Robeson, Va. 
Brownson Halleck Shelley 
Buckley Harvey Shuford 
Burdick Hébert Smith, Miss. 
Byrne, Pa. Holtzman Spence 
Celler Jenkins Steed 
Chamberlain Jones, Mo Talle 
Christopher Kearney ‘Taylor 
Clark Kearns ‘Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kilburn Thompson, 
Cooley Kirwan La. 
Corbett Knutson Thornberry 
Coudert Latham Trimble 
Dawson, Ill LeCompte Vursell 
Dies Loser Watts 
Diggs Machrowicz Williams, N, Y. 
Dollinger Metcalf Wilson, Calif 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, N. Y. Zelenko 
Durham Montoya 
Eberharter Morris 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaking having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13192, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 340 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. FORD. Just prior to the quorum 
call I had discussed the situation as far 
as Turkey is concerned on the defense 
support item. I want to reemphasize 
two things: One, that our aid and assist- 
ance both from the point of view of 
training and equipment to Turkey, be- 
cause of Turkey’s strategic importance 
as a member of NATO and of the Bagh- 
dad Pact is one of the best investments 
we make in this whole program. 

Secondly, may I reiterate the fact 
that our own forces have certain equip- 
ment in Turkey which is invaluable for 
us, so that we as a country can know to 
the best of our ability the status on a 
current basis of the Soviet Union missile 
and satellite programs. Because of the 
terrain and the geography we are able 
from these facilities in Turkey to de- 
tect and track the firings of the various 
missiles by the Soviet Union. Supposing 
for one reason or another, including the 
inability of the Turkish Government to 
keep itself stable, we lost the ability to 
have those facilities. As far as I know 
there is no other means currently by 
which we, the United States of America, 
could keep tab on the missile program 
in the Soviet Union, 
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Under these circumstances I do not 
think we can afford to let the situation 
in Turkey deteriorate. I do not want 
to take that gamble; I can assure you 
of that; and the defense support item 
is an important element in making cer- 
tain that Turkey is able to take care of 
both its economic stability and its mili- 
tary strength. 

Now, may I turn to the Far East? Our 
defense support programs in that area 
to a lesser degree include Cambodia, 
Laos, and Thailand, and to a more sub- 
stantial degree Formosa, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Vietnam. I admit that 
in some areas in this part of the world 
our program has had some difficulties, 
but I do not think that those difficulties 
of the past should preclude us from 
proceeding with what is right in the 
future. 

May I take one example, and this in- 
volves South Korea, to prove how reduc- 
tions in the defense program have had 
an adverse impact, I believe, on the cur- 
rent situation. May I follow that with 
a comment to the effect that further re- 
ductions in fiscal 1959 in the defense- 
support program could conceivably and 
probably will have an adverse effect in 
the Korean situation? 

Let us refresh our memories just a 
minute. Back in 1948, 1949, and 1950, 
prior to the Korean war, we allegedly 
had military forces in South Korea. We 
finally withdrew them for various rea- 
sons. I do not want to get into that, but 
that is a fact. Because our support to 
South Korea was not adequate, because 
we withdrew our own forces, it is true 
that the Communists took the initiative. 
At that time South Korea did not have 
a single military force, a single ground 
division, that was a fighting unit with a 
combat effectiveness. With the advent 
of the Korean war we, in conjunction 
with the South Koreans, built up from 
nothing an army that today is the third 
largest army in the world. From no 
divisions we now have in South Korea 
a stanch ally with 20 army divisions, 
1 marine division, and I believe 6 re- 
serve divisions. South Korea is a coun- 
try of 22 million people, with an economy 
that was devastated by the Korean war. 
But they are willing to make a fight, a 
valiant effort, to support 21 active ground 
divisions under those circumstances, but 
to do so they need our help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
contributed substantial sums, both in 
military assistance and in the defense 
support program to South Korea. But 
because the Congress made some reduc- 
tions last year in the defense support 
program and some reduction in the mil- 
itary assistance part of the program, it 
was thought wise under the circumstan- 
ces and essential to make some cut back 
in the availability of funds for South 
Korea. 

What has been the net result from 
forces in the field? The facts are that 
South Korea is reducing its forces from 
20 divisions in the Army to 17. Every 
military officer with whom I have talked 
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says that is a very reckless gamble, par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that the 
United States ground forces in South Ko- 
rea have been reduced from 5 down to 2. 
Now, if we make the reductions which 
are included in this bill in the defense 
support program, it is inevitable—it can- 
not be avoided—that South Korea will 
have to make further reductions in its 
ground forces from 17 Army and 1 
Marine Corps down to 15 or 14, plus the 
1 Marine Corps division. 

It cannot be avoided, because the econ- 
omy of South Korea cannot maintain 
forces to a larger extent, bearing in mind 
their problems resulting from the devas- 
tation wreaked upon their homeland 
during the Korean war. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman has had 
a good deal of military experience. What 
does the gentleman think might happen 
to the morale of the remaining divisions 
if the Koreans see their forces being re- 
duced each year by cuts in the assist- 
ance from us which is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep them going? 

Mr. FORD. Well, if I were in their 
shoes and saw my own forces reduced, as 
inevitably they will have to if these cuts 
go through, and at the same time see 
the United States forces drawn back, 
then certainly they cannot expect to have 
the morale essential to meet head on on 
a front some 200 miles from east to west 
on the Korean peninsula. 

Mr. JUDD. If there were evidence of 
a reduction in the strength of the forces 
facing them across their northern bor- 
der or any shortening of that line they 
have to defend, then it would not be 
such a serious matter, but the Com- 
munist forces across the armistice line 
are much stronger and that line which 
they must defend is still about 155 miles 
long. 

Mr. FORD. The North Koreans and 
the Chinese Communists have violated 
the armistice provisions. They have 
built airfields, moved in more modern 
equipment. They have increased the 
size of their forces. The net result is 
that the Communist forces north of the 
armistice line are infinitely stronger 
than at the time of the armistice, and 
in addition our forces have been re- 
duced numerically. Within the last 6 
or 8 months we have said the situation 
cannot be tolerated, and we have moved 
into the forces modern weapons which 
are essential if we are to make a success- 
ful effort of defending that area under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a point of clari- 
fication? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman re- 
alizes, I am sure, that this House last 
year in its bill really appropriated only 
$689 million for this particular phase of 
the program. There was also, however, 
a $36 million item; and another of $25 
million was to pay for a bribe in a cer- 
tain country, and I should not like to 
go into details—and shall not unless 
forced to do so. 
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But, let me add here that the gentle- 
man would lead the membership to be- 
lieve—not purposely—that we then re- 
duced the program too drastically. 

Under the legislation we are consid- 
ering $1,610,688,000 is recommended for 
defense support; and the gentleman 
knows that many of the details are 
secret, and we are not privileged, there- 
fore, to make certain observations the 
membership should know about. The 
spending goes into the hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FORD. Would the chairman of 
the subcommittee yield me 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. PASSMAN. TI yield 1 minute, but 
if you have no further time available 
over there, certainly I will yield 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman has in- 
terrupted, and I gladly yielded to him. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, I am pleased to 
yield 5 minutes, but I should also like 
to ask 1 or 2 questions, 

Mr. FORD. Well, as the gentleman 
from Louisiana knows, last year we did 
make a reduction in the defense sup- 
port program. The total made avail- 
able, including reappropriations, was 
$789 million. As I recall the precise fig- 
ure, it was about $150 million or there- 
abouts less than what the total request 
for funds was. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Seven hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, I believe, is 
the correct figure. 

Mr. FORD. That was on the basis of 
the original request. But, when you get 
to the figure of $789 million, you are 
talking about reappropriations. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Six hundred and 
eighty-nine million dollars plus reap- 
propriations. 

Mr. FORD. The point I want to make 
is that because of the reduction made 
by the Congress, the allocation made 
to South Korea was reduced, and as a 
consequence of that reduction the forces, 
the land forces, in South Korea had to 
be decreased because the South Korean 
Government could not maintain its 
economy to support forces to the extent 
of 21 ground divisions. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that in 
Korea there are military assistance and 
defense support programs, and they are 
now in the Development Loan, and they 
could also be under special assistance 
and under. technical cooperation? Put 
them all together, and the total amount 
that is going to Korea would frighten the 
membership—if we were privileged to 
inform them as to the facts. 

It is all right to make an argument 
about what we are not doing, but I 
wonder if we may not deal with the 
actual figures instead of a lot of gen- 
eralities? We should let the people 
know that in the particular bill we are 
discussing, there is going to be available 
$8,278,084,500 for the total program; 
that you actually have in defense sup- 
port $1,610,688,000, and that this amount 
is limited to 12 nations. ; 

Let us get right down to realities, 
rather than generalities. If the gentle- 
man wishes time to tell the Members 
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what some of the nations are receiving 
out of this defense support program, I 
should like to have him do so. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reemphasize that this money in 
the defense support program does go to 
12 nations; and they are 12 stanch and 
steadfast allies of this country. Those 
countries have military forces in the 
number of over 3 million under arms. 
As I say, these 12 countries have over 3 
million men under arms and they are 
alined and allied with us. If you riddle 
the defense support program you are ab- 
solutely undercutting the ability of these 
countries to support those forces. I, for 
one, am not willing to do anything that 
would make it more difficult for them to 
stand by our side on this perimeter sur- 
rounding the Soviet Union. I do not 
think we should gamble to reduce the 
South Korean forces so that our two 
United States divisions in South Korea 
will be put in jeopardy. I do not think 
we should jeopardize our position in Tur- 
key, so that we might conceivably lose 
the availability of a location which per- 
mits us to know what is going on in the 
Soviet missile program. 

I do not think we ought to jeopardize 
our position in Formosa where we have 
a strong position on the periphery of 
Red China. 

Mr. PASSMAN,. Iam in complete ac- 
cord with the gentleman’s views in this 
regard, Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. In just a minute. We 
absolutely need the 600,000 or 700,000 
Formosan forces to help us protect our 
flank in that area. We have forces on 
Okinawa, which is an island more or 
less adjacent to Formosa. If we lose 
Formosa, that base where we have spent 
billions and where we have forces on 
hand, would be put in jeopardy. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the membership 
will turn to page 186 of the hearings 
they will find that this program has no 
connection with the military assistance. 
It is strictly economic aid. And I say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan that a great part of this money is 
going for poorly planned, poorly engi- 
neered projects—fiood control, reclama- 
tion, rivers and harbors, bridges across 
bayous, and such as that. These proj- 
ects are started and they are stopped. 
If you will read page 186 of the hear- 
ings you will certainly understand that 
we are starting all types of projects with- 
out consideration of any cost-benefit ra- 
tio, or proper engineering data, if any 
at all. 

If you will turn to page 186 of the 
hearings, and if you find that the record 
does not fortify my position, I shall 
apologize. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am amazed that the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee should 
again take the position that this is eco- 
nomic aid. It is economic aid in char- 
acter, but, of course, it is 100 percent for 
military purposes, And it goes only to 
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those countries where we are trying to 
support essential military forces. 

Is it not also a fact that as far as this 
defense support item is concerned, re- 
gardless of the figures that have just 
been scattered around the ceiling here, 
there was no unobligated balance in 
June 1957 or in June 1958, and that the 
pipeline is less than 12 months? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I should like to 
ask the gentleman where we are going 
to get the money to do this, when we 
are in the red this year two or three 
billion dollars. We are spending more 
money than we are taking in. I should 
like to have somebody tell me how we 
can meet our bills when we are spending 
more than we are taking in. Next year 
they claim we will be in the red $9 
billion and will have to raise the debt 
limit to $290 billion. Somebody must 
give the answer to the question, Where 
are you going to get the money? Are 
you going to take it from us and give 
it to the Koreans, or take care of us 
first? 

Mr. FORD. I think if the gentleman 
will look at the figures he will find that 
South Korea and these other countries 
I have mentioned have done a very 
commendable job in contributing their 
share in substance and in personnel. 
They are doing as well as we. Bear in 
mind particularly in Korea the devasta- 
tion which was wrought on their home- 
land by the battles that raged for a 
period of some 4% years. 

Let me say this, if I may: I am as 
anxious to have a balanced budget as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I 
think if you will look at my votes on 
appropriations and authorizing legisla- 
tion over a period of time my record on 
economy would compare rather favor- 
ably, not perhaps as well as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. I do not like 
the possibility of a deficit, but I see a 
greater danger, a danger which in 1 
fiscal year, if we should have an all-out 
war, would be infinitely worse than the 
deficits which we have had in fiscal 1958 
and which we will have in 1959. We will 
not only have fiscal chaos but conceiv- 
ably we could have bloodshed on the 
shores of the United States and else- 
where, which I do not want to see under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
distinguished chairman that I do not 
know how much he has done in the field, 
but in many of these countries which 
you go to when you actually see these 
projects in existence you realize it would 
be impossible otherwise for many of 
those countries to support their own 
armies. That is exactly what is being 
done under this project. Unless you 
have this support assistance directly 
going into these projects, which makes 
the economies of these countries able to 
support their armies, they will not be 
able to support themselves. I have seen 
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some of these projects actually in exist- 
ence, and as far as I could see, as I was _ 
able to observe the projects that were 
being promoted, they were projects such 
as greater food production or the better- 
ment of some other phase of the econ- 
omy which strengthened the economies 
of those countries to the point where 
they were actually able to support an 
army or navy in being. I think that is 
the purpose of this appropriation, as I 
understand it, and that is what the 
money has been spent for. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Let me reiterate: Because of what 
appears to me to be the necessity for 
adequate funds in the defense support 
program, I will offer tomorrow an 
amendment to restore the figure to $775 
million, which was an amendment of- 
fered in the full committee by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 
I think it is essential, it is vital, that such 
a restoration be made. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the Committee 
for its indulgence. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The question is whether we are going 
to consider this bill on the basis of facts 
and figures or on the basis of fiction 
generalities, excitement, and various 
kinds of pressures that prevail. 

I want to refer my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, to pages 186 and 187 of the hear- 
ings, to read this exchange: 

Mr. Murpny. All right. I see nothing ob- 
jectionable in financing any of those items. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, defense sup- 
port is actually economic aid? 

Mr. Murpxy. Definitely. 


This item provides for some of the 
most unsound projects ever conceived 
by the mind of man. It includes projects 
started without any engineering data 
or other information to establish that 
they have a favorable benefits-to-costs 
ratio. The record is clear that we are 
doing some foolish things abroad. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true of one of the 
countries to which we are contributing 
economic aid or defense support that 
during the last 3 years we have con- 
tributed more money to that country 
than was raised by that country from 
their own taxpayers? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is an accurate 
statement. As I have said before, Mr. 
Chairman, if the membership of the 
House were to go home and read the 
hearings from cover to cover, there 
would be a motion not to appropriate 
a dime until a complete investigation 
could be made. Let us get away from 
the pressures now and get down to the 
facts and figures. Let us get away from 
the generalities. 

I am not fighting the program. I am 
fighting against giving the bureaucrats 
all the money they want—to waste, in 
huge sums, throughout the world. We 
must have a sensible program or we will 
bring this country to its knees eco- 
nomically. Remember, Mr. Eisenhower 
has had $118 billion more than the Tru- 
man administration had in 5 years, yet 
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the public debt is up by $9 billion, and 
no doubt it is going up further every 
day. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I think with very commend- 
able zeal, the chairman of this com- 
mittee for whom I have a very high re- 
gard has brought out the efforts of the 
subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Appropriations to economize in every 
possible way because of the importance 
of the budgetary situation. Perhaps, in 
his zeal, he has gone so far as to make 
members of the committee wonder why 
We are putting $3 billion into this pro- 
gram, the less successful features of 
which have been so featured in the dis- 
cussion up to this time. I think if we 
pause for a minute to review the overall 
situation, which I know is perfectly well 
known to almost everyone in this Cham- 
ber, it might be worthwhile to approach 
this most important measure in the 
proper perspective. This mutual secu- 
rity program has been generally ac- 
claimed as successful. I was not one of 
the original sponsors of the program, 
the Marshall plan or any of the other 
plans. But, I have not found a respon- 
sible military figure anywhere in our 
Government who has served the Govern- 
‘ment in recent years in this field who 
has not maintained that the mutual- 
security policy has been essential in pre- 
serving the peace of the world and that 
it has been for our own self-interest and 
national benefit. I do not know of any 
responsible military leader who has ever 
said that we should abandon the pro- 
gram. The program has been very care- 
fully reviewed by the legislative com- 
mittee. Certain rather substantial cuts 
have been made in the authorization 
over the request of the administration. 
The question before us today is what 
should we appropriate at this time. As 
I understand it the questions of policy 
and international relations are not the 
responsibility of the committee or the 
subcommittee on which I serve, but are 
the responsibility of the Congress and 
the policy has been determined. 

Our responsibility is to see that the 
program is properly implemented. My 
concern is that we may have crippled 
what is to me the most important part 
of this program; our own self-interest, 
our own national defense, and the de- 
fense of the Free World. No one has ever 
questioned, as I say, the military impor- 
tance of sustaining the four or five mil- 
lion friendly troops that are manning the 
line around the Free World. That is es- 
sential to our overall safety. The gen- 
erals who have served in NATO includ- 
ing General Gruenther, General Nor- 
stadt, and our own President, agree that 
it is essential. We do not have the man- 
power in this country to man that line. 
We have only about 6 percent of the 
population of the world. We have 
neither the money nor the manpower to 
man it ourselves. In my opinion the 
military part of this program includes 
defense support, economic aid though it 
may be. It clearly comes under defense 
needs. Of course the surgeon who goes 
out into the field to help the wounded is 
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not fighting, but it is military service. 
If we reduce the food and clothing and 
weapons in the hands of those nations 
that are already sacrificing more than 
they can afford, it is as important from 
a military standpoint as if we were hand- 
ing them guns and ammunition. The 
fact of the matter is that we have cut in 
this bill the critical items to an alarming 
extent. For modern weapons and purely 
military items it is $285 million below 
the budget request and $90 million below 
the authorization. But I am not going 
to belabor that point except to say that 
we certainly have been very careful in 
cutting down on very important items, 
where there is lead time of at least 18 
months. The principal part of these 
funds is to supply those men of other 
nations who are standing side by side 
with our people manning the lines with 
weapons that they cannot provide for 
themselves. I cannot imagine a better 
investment in defense support, as has 
been so ably pointed out by my colleagues 
on the committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp], 
we are cutting dangerously deep. The 
budget estimate was $835 million and 
the authorization was $810 million, and 
we have slashed that to $700 million, in 
a field that is just as important, in my 
opinion, for our own national safety and 
our welfare as having our own troops 
properly armed and equipped. To me 
that is a dangerous cut. I hope we can 
restore some of it, because, as has been 
pointed out, the economy of those coun- 
tries is crippled by having so large a per- 
centage of their population in the mili- 
tary and productive age standing guard 
and not able to produce the things they 
need at home. There is nothing more 
unproductive than a man on guard duty 
until he is needed to shoot at somebody. 
But there is nothing more important for 
the safety of the world today than to 
have those people there. We cannot 
place them there ourselves, or keep our 
own people there at a much greater ex- 
pense. Remember that in Korea the 
average cost of one man is $302. How 
many of them can we supply? Nor do 
we pay the entire $302. We pay only 
about one-third of the cost, whereas 
every American soldier we keep in line 
costs many times that amount. 

There is another item I think we have 
pared too closely, and I am at a loss to 
understand why we have done it, because 
in my opinion it will not really affect our 
national debt unless it should become 
most important. That is the contingen- 
cy fund which the President asks for in 
the sum of $200 million. We have cut it 
in half. This measure reduces it $55 
million below the authorization. Need 
for that money has been criticized be- 
cause over a period of 3 years not more 
than $8 million or $10 million was spent 
from a similar fund. 

This matter is entirely too important 
to be put upon a purely personal or self- 
ish basis. If the President of the United 
States, regardless of who he is, is to meet 
any emergency and be prepared against 
the unforeseen he must have tools with 
which to do the job. I for one am proud 
that our President is so well informed 
and has such a level head, but regardless 
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of who is President of the United States, 
it is unfair to expect him to perform a 
job yet refuse to give him the tools 
necessary to do it, I certainly hope this 
committee in its wisdom will restore the 
contingency fund. It will not cost the 
taxpayers anything unless the President 
feels it in the national interest to use it; 
and, frankly, when our President feels it 
is in the national interest and important 
to use it I do not want to be one to have 
denied it to him. 

There has been a great deal of empha- 
sis on shortcomings and the delays that 
have been alluded to, and the secrecy re- 
quired regarding certain details. The 
impression has gotten around that there 
is a great deal of skulduggery. That is 
not a fair implication. War is an ugly 
business at best. Even a cold war is just 
as ugly as a shooting war, perhaps in 
some cases worse, and it may be that 
there are seamy sides to parts of it that 
may not meet the standards of our most 
intellectually enlightened and moral peo- 
ple, but when one is fighting for survival 
there are times when he must get help 
where one can find it. I would rather 
spend a little money than to be accused 
later on because someone was not en- 
listed on our side because we did not use 
means that might be criticized as not the 
most desirable approach, Countries vary 
in their standards and codes of official 
and personal conduct. Some of their 
codes are very different from ours, and 
allowances have to be made. In any 
desperate fight one can ill afford to 
inquire about some of the acts of asso- 
ciates so long as they are shooting at the 
same enemy, and I think that is one of 
the things we must consider. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I shall be 
glad to yield after I have made just one 
more point. 

The remaining point upon which I 
would like to touch is the Development 
Loan Fund, There has been a great deal 
of discussion pro and con as to whether 
it is better to grant people outright gifts 
or to make them loans, even though the 
loans are not the hard kind that we 
would like to make through banking in- 
stitutions. It has been debated both 
ways, that soft currency is worse than 
no currency at all; also that a person’s 
self-respect is better maintained even if 
you know he may not be able to pay, 
to make a business loan rather than to 
make a gift. We have been criticized 
both ways, but remember, the policy has 
been determined by the Congress. 

It is perfectly ridiculous to have a 
policy to set up a Development Loan 
Fund and then not provide the funds that 
can be used intelligently over a period 
of less than 6 months. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding and I believe 
unfair criticism of the development loan 
program because those responsible have 
not been throwing the money around 
promiscuously. Most of the money is 
still in the Treasury. Do not be con- 
fused about that. This agency started 
out with 10 people. It has been going 
6 months. They have tried to be care- 
ful and to use sound judgment and take 
the best loans they can get. They as- 
sured us they will need to run the oper- 
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ations on the scale at which they are 
going at the present time, a minimum of 
$600 million. 

We have cut the authorization. The 
request has been reduced by the Con- 
gress, Then this bill cuts it more than 
half, like the President’s contingency 
fund. It seems to me that instead of 
acting as an appropriations committee 
in these respects we are nullifying leg- 
islation, the express will of the House 
as it has been determined over a period 


of years. 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. If the 
gentleman will yield me a minute, I will 
answer him. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute. Is it not true 
that year after year the administrators 
came in and said, “Yes, you gave us too 
much money.” Even this year when we 
asked Mr, Sprague if we did not help 
the program by putting some sense into 
it, the gentleman replied: “The reduc- 
tion that the Congress has effectuated in 
the program has assisted the executive 
branch in administering the program in 
a more efficient manner. There is no 
question about that, Mr. Chairman.” 

If you gentlemen would go back to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the past 5 
years you would read the same type of 
story year after year. I submit that the 
gentleman, in taking the position which 
he does, is not fortified with the facts 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I fully agree the gentleman’s state- 
ment for the Recorp is correct. And 
why? When we had this year the bene- 
fit of the most forthright and straight- 
forward presentations from the key of- 
ficials that we ever had before, why 
should they be punished because of mis- 
takes of the past? The same witnesses 
have said that the cuts we are presum- 
ably making at this time will cripple the 
program. I would rather pay respect to 
the witness who came in and did not use 
the money and said we could have gotten 
along with less. I would rather be in 
that boat than where we were when 
sputnik hit the sky and we were criti- 
cized for not having enough money in 
the missile program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The presentations 
this year were without doubt the most 
unsatisfactory, the most inaccurate, the 
most confusing ever heard by this sub- 
committee. If the gentleman will read 
the hearings between now and possibly 
when the bill goes to the Senate he will 
know more of the facts. I could not 
stand up and say the presentations this 
year were the best ever made. I am 
afraid the gentleman is slightly confused, 
because the record reveals them as about 
the most unsatisfactory that have ever 
been presented to an intelligent subcom- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Iam inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s comments be- 
cause I heard him on 2 or 3 occasions in 
the committee compliment the witnesses. 
I thought the chairman would agree that 
while he did not like the way the problem 
was presented, it had been better pre- 
sented this year than last. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman would 
be embarrassed if his constituents ever 
read the RECORD. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I am wondering, if the 
hearings were so bad, how the chair- 
man of the subcommittee let them stay 
that way? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would be pleased 
to receive an opportunity to answer the 
question. 

Mr. TABER. Why did he not cor- 
rect that situation? 

Mr, MILLER of Maryland. I would 
rather the chairman use his own time, 
of which he has considerable. I would 
like to yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is 
not going to permit me an opportunity 
to answer the accusation advanced a 
moment ago? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The peo- 
ple on my side want some time. The 
gentleman has plenty of time and he 
should answer the gentleman on his 
own time or give me another 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say this, that 
I have read the hearings only in the last 
2 or 3 days, so they are fairly fresh in 
my mind. And, in reading the hearings 
I find that when the subcommittee 
backed the witnesses in the corner, it 
was the same old story of “It was un- 
fortunate that this happened; we are 
sorry that this happened, but it did hap- 
pen.” There has been waste, corrup- 
tion, and racketeering all over the world 
in these funds, and the gentleman 
knows it. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I am pre- 
pared to concede that there is waste in 
any program, no matter who runs it, 
the size of this. But, will not the gen- 
tleman concede the fact that the record 
built up by this committee has been 
largely aimed at finding the faults and 
weaknesses of the program, and that 
there is very little in the hearings to 
indicate the good things that have been 
done? 

Mr. GROSS. There are so few good 
things that have been done, in my esti- 
mation, after reading the hearings. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. If, as a 
judge, you wished to hear from both 
sides, there might have been questions 
that you wanted to ask that are not even 
in the hearings. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Is it not a fact that 
we asked them over and over again to 
tell us, please, some of the good things 
they had done, especially under point 4 
and some of the other programs that 
we wanted to find out about, and why 
they did not Lut their best foot for- 
ward, and they refused to do it over 
and over again. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. TI know it 
was difficult at times getting the facts, 
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but I do disagree that it was the worst 
hearings I ever heard. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I wish 
to thank the gentleman for his wonder- 
ful presentation and ask him just one 
simple question. Regardless of the hear- 
ings, is this any time to toy with the 
security of America? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I feel defi- 
nitely it is not. I think if we err on 
either side, we should err on the side of 
safety and our own self-interest. I do 
not look upon this as giving anybody any- 
thing. The only gift that I see in any 
of this program is the thought that we 
are doing something for America first. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the appropriation of new 
money in the sum of $3,078,000,000 would 
be considered by him as toying with the 
security of America. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I would 
certainly not think any sum as colossal 
as that is toying with anything, but, on 
the other hand, with the gravity of the 
world situation, this matter must be con- 
sidered in its proper perspective. I have 
lived through two wars where too little 
and too late was a very costly factor, and 
perhaps I would err on the side of hav- 
ing a little bit too much rather than 
a little bit too little where wars are 
involved. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. ‘The amount 
mentioned by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary] is just about 10 per- 
cent of what we put up for our own mili- 
tary purposes and it imposes on each 
American the burden of just under 7 
cents each day. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Our whole 
budget, everything, has become so large 
that, compared with some of the recent 
cost increases, this is not a large sum 
of money, or, I regret to say, compared 
with what 1 day of war would cost us 
if we got into either a brushfire war or 
an atomic war. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let us be sure that 
we understand that we have 3 foreign- 
aid programs being brought in by 3 sep- 
arate committees. The total you have 
here for foreign aid will exceed $8 bil- 
lion, or approximately 12 percent of all 
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appropriations that Congress will make 
for this fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Of course, 
I do not quite agree with what the gen- 
tleman calls foreign aid and what he 
does not call foreign aid. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the facts are that would be the 
total amount unexpended. It would not 
be the amount that would be used in 
1 year. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am sorry, but the 
gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. If the 
gentleman from Louisiana will yield me 
1 minute, I should like to answer. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman 
from New York would yield the gentle- 
man from Maryland another minute, I 
think I could save all of you some 
embarrassment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to elicit some information with reference 
to assistance given to the Communist 
Dictator Tito. Many of the Members 
who were here in 1956 will recall that in 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs it was stated by Mr. E. 
Perkins McGuire, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Security Affairs, 
Department of Defense, that previous to 
March of 1956, there was no inspection 
permitted by Tito of assistance in any 
form that was given by the United States 
to Communist Dictator Tito. Then in 
1956, if you will recall, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act,section 142,subsection 10 thereof 
was amended so that it was mandatory 
that before any additional United States 
assistance could be given to Yugoslavia 
there should be permitted by the Yugo- 
Slav Gcvernment a complete inspection, 
including continuous review of the utili- 
zation, the end use of all items given by 
the United States. 

I would like to inquire, in view of that 
situation, whether the Committee on 
Appropriations has been presented with 
information with reference to a complete 
inspection of the utilization or end use 
of our assistance to the Communist Dic- 
tator Tito, and whether the commitee 
are satisfied that that assistance has not 
been used in a way detrimental to the 
United States, or if we were just handing 
it over to Tito in violation of subsection 
10 ig section 142 of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that within the last 3 or 4 months Yugo- 
Slavia has called a halt on its part as far 
as any military assistance is concerned. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is correct, but 
would you go to my question? My ques- 
tion is, Has the committee been supplied 
with a report of inspection of the utili- 
zation, the end use of this material that 
eo given to Tito as required by 
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Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that following— . 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Is it the gentleman's 
understanding, or was that information 
presented to his committee so that he or 
the committee can assure the Members 
of Congress that the provisions of sec- 
tion 142, subsection 10 of the Mutual 
Security Act making it mandatory that a 
complete inspection of the utilization or 
end use of the United States assistance 
be provided by United States representa- 
tives and a report made thereon has been 
complied with? I would like that an- 
swered. 

Mr. FORD. Following the enactment 
of the provision, the situation was clari- 
fied and our military advisory group did 
have the opportunity to make such in- 
spection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute and 
ask, please, that the gentleman yield 
to me. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. IT yield. 

Mr.PASSMAN. There have been many 
defections from the program. I think 
the gentleman should know that Yugo- 
slavia asked that we discontinue the aid. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Did not Yugoslavia 
say they did not want military aid any 
more? The record is clear that as soon 
as Congress, by law, insisted on the right 
to inspection of all end-item use in Yu- 
goslavia, the Communist dictator, Tito, 
immediately cooled off toward receiving 
further United States military aid be- 
cause he knew that his activities within 
Yugoslavia, including the use of equip- 
ment we supplied to him, would not stand 
honest and full inspection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yugoslavia asked to 
be cut off, and we cut them off. The 
Dominicans have voted to end further 
aid. Portugal said, “You are upsetting 
our people and our economy. Please get 
out of our country with your program.” 
So there is no program there. The Sudan 
adjourned their Congress hurriedly be- 
cause they voted to kick us out of the 
country. I might note also that Cam- 
bodia has invaded Vietnam, using the 
equipment we provided. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. What the gentleman 
has said is an observation that is ex post 
facto, as to the time when the assistance 
was delivered. The question I asked is 
being begged, it is not being answered, 
and I think the Members of the Congress 
are entitled to know whether the pro- 
Vinlops of the law have been complied 
with. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman let 
me conclude what I started to say? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. Following the enactment 
of that provision the situation was im- 
proved to the extent we could, through 
our military advisory group, inspect the 
end use of this equipment which was 
furnished, but now that the aid has been 
withdrawn at the request of Yugoslavia 
our military advisory group either has or 
is about to leave the country, because we 
are no longer supplying the equipment 
for that purpose; so that under those cir- 
cumstances there is no further ability to 
make an end-use check. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. My question relates to 
what has already been given them, not 
what may be given them in the future. 

Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is some danger here of there being a 
picnic. They are having a picnic out- 
side. I notice the Members are going 
out rapidly over on the other side. If 
there is any danger of that, I think the 
membership should be informed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not state a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


The gentleman 


[Roll No. 117] 

Andersen, Garmatz Morris 

Minn, Gordon Morrison 
Anfuso Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Barden Gregory Patman 
Barrett Gubser Pilcher 
Bass, N.H Gwinn Poage 
Bass, Tenn. Halleck Powell 
Belcher Harvey Radwan 
Boland, Mass, Hays, Ark. Rains 
Brooks, La. Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brownson Holtzman Riehlman 
Buckley Jenkins Rivers 
Burdick Johansen, Robeson, Va. 
Byrne, Pa, Mich, und 
Celler Jones, Mo Shelley 
Christopher Kearney Shuford 
Clark Kearns Smith, Miss. 
Colmer Kilburn Spence 
Cooley Kirwan Steed 
Corbett Kluczynski Talle 
Dawson, Ill Knutson Taylor 

ies LeCompte Teague, Tex. 

iggs r Thompson, La. 
Dorn, N. Y. Macdonald Thornberry 
Durham Machrowicz Trimble 
Eberharter Mack, Ill Vursell 
Edmondson Magnuson Watts 
Engle Mason Wharton 
Farbstein May Williams, N. Y. 
Friedel Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Calif, 
Fulton Montoya Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mi.ts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13192, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 333 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the most amazing exercise I have seen 
in 20 years of service in this House, this 
attempt to give this vast and important 
program, so badly crippled by cuts, the 
bum’s rush in half a day; and I am 
most happy to learn that this plan has 
now been abandoned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great interest 
in this program because our own com- 
mittee just ended the consideration of 
it a few days ago. Since I was so fa- 
miliar with it, I looked with great inter- 
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est at the Appropriations Committee re- 
port to see the reasoning, the explana- 
tion, for the terrific cuts of $579.5 million 
from the ceiling established by Congress 
only at the end of last week. I was un- 
able to find that information in the re- 
port. So I listened with fascinated in- 
terest for over an hour to the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, hoping that I would hear 
from him a description of how these spe- 
cific cuts were justified. I not only did 
not hear this but I did not hear from 
him any reason why any such program 
at all was justified. Instead of hearing 
any justification for the $3,078,000,000 
brought in by his committee, I heard a 
general attack on the whole program, 
winding up with some splendid bits of 
poetry and a plea. The gentleman said 
“After 4 years of service as chairman of 
this subcommittee I plead with you to 
follow me.” He urged that course in- 
stead of supporting what he called the 
the inflated program approved by under- 
lings and bureaucrats. He had a funny 
story about how the President did not 
know about it; nobody knew about it, 
until you got down to Johnny Murphy 
earlier, and he referred to the pressure to 
accept blanket approval of the work of 
thousands of bureaucrats to keep the 
program excessive. 

Now, I resent that. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. No; Ido not yield to the 
gentleman. My time is limited. I list- 
ened to him for over an hour, and he 
has over an hour of time in which he can 
ask me questions, and I will be glad to 
answer. But, it is going to be on his 
time and not on mine. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I asked the question 
because the gentleman mentioned my 
name. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield now. I will yield copiously to 
the gentleman later if he wishes to take 
his own time and interrogate me on the 
floor. 

Our Foreign Affairs Committee went 
all over this program, and I find, in 
checking with Appropriations Commit- 
tee members, looking at those hearings, 
and checking with the staffs of both 
committees, that both committees had 
exactly the same information. As a 
matter of fact, our committee had more 
information, and we did not take this 
from any underlings or bureaucrats. 
And this House by an overwhelming 
vote last Friday approved a conference 
report that is $597.5 million higher than 
the total this committee brought in, and 
this House was not following a bunch 
of underlings and bureaucrats when they 
arrived at that conclusion. Of course, 
what we were doing in the legislative 
act, the authorization, was fixing the 
ceiling amount, the upward limits, for 
the appropriation. But our studies made 
us fully familiar with the needs for these 
programs, and those needs have not been 
met by this program that comes in over 
half a billion dollars below, not what 
some bureaucrat or some underling dic- 
tated, but what this House approved only 
a few days ago. 

cIv——809 
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I understand, however, the gentle- 
man’s difficult task, an almost impossible 
task. He and all but one of his State 
delegation are against mutual security 
as a policy, and they voted against it 
this year and last year, and then he is 
put in the position of implementing a 
policy that he opposes. He quoted to 
us a poem about being a “builder or a 
wrecker.” I can understand his psy- 
chological problem in voting to wreck 
the whole thing last month, the whole 
policy, and then being asked to partici- 
pate, to lead, in building it. No wonder 
his building operation looks partially 
wrecked. My position is different. Last 
week, for the llth time, we concluded 
action on a mutual-security, a foreign- 
aid authorization bill. And for the 
eleventh time I jhad acted as sort of gen- 
eral ringmaster and wet nurse in the 
House for the Republican side of it. I 
was and am for the policies even though, 
as he said about himself, I can say about 
myself, my reward has been harsh criti- 
cism at times. I have helped to cut this 
program when it was swollen during the 
Fair Deal years, when the unexpended 
balances ran up to $8 billion or $10 bil- 
lion. But not now, when, as has been 
explained so ably today, we are cutting 
into the necessary part of it when we cut 
into these unexpended balances. 

Our Foreign Affairs Committee made 
an examination of the status of unex- 
pended balances, the pipeline, in other 
programs, agrieulture, defense, and oth- 
ers, and we fqind that this one com- 
pares favorably with other Government 
programs and in most cases is consider- 
ably better. So let us quit this business, 
now that it is cut down to the bone, of 
attempting to live forever on these unex- 
pended balances. 

The gentleman said that due to this 
foreign aid program living standards 
have been reduced 16 percent in this 
country. Why, bless you, during the 
decade that these programs have been 
going on, we have had the highest stand- 
ard of living, the greatest prosperity of 
any country in all the world in all of 
human history.. I do not claim that this 
program accounts for it except in this 
way, that during this decade, in spite of 
the deadly danger of a third war, we 
have avoided a third war. Europe has re- 
covered, Japan and Germany have recov- 
ered and are now powerful nations on 
either flank of the Soviets. We have had 
a period when we have had had some 
failures, some disappeintments, but we 
have peace. It is an uneasy kind of 
peace and it can only be maintained by 
the sacrifices involved in this program. 
But I am proud of the part that I have 
contributed and when somebody gets up 
here and makes a personal plea that you 
should follow him on this, then I will 
follow that with a personal plea that 
maybe you ought to follow me on this, 
because I was at it years before he gob in 
the business at all, and I have long sup- 
ported the tasic policies he has long 
opposed. 

The gentleman mentioned that mili- 
tary equipment is 92 percent available 
and ready for use. I am familiar with 

equipment in a couple of wars 
and during this program and some over- 
seas inspections and if any place in the 
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world military equipment is 92 percent 
available and ready for use at any one 
time that is a perfectly wonderful rec- 
ord, because usually it is either on order 
or being shipped or being repaired or 
being maintained. So that is not a criti- 
cism, that is something to boast about. 

The gentleman criticizes the phrase 
“defense support.” He says that that is 
something defined up the street, some 
place, for some sort of underhand rea- 
son. Bless you, that defense support 
definition grew out of our Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

So as to make it clearer just what we 
mean by it we changed it a bit this year 
and we make it very clear that defense 
support is economic aid and nothing but 
economic aid, but furnished for a mili- 
tary purpose, furnished of the purpose 
of maintaining forces in being that coun- 
tries are ready and willing to raise but 
cannot maintain with their own eco- 
nomic efforts. On this matter of defense 
support he has criticized his own hear- 
ings, and stated they were miserable and 
unsatisfactory. I made a hasty study of 
the 1566 pages, and here is just a sam- 
ple. On defense support, remember 70 
percent of it goes to 4 countries: Korea, 
Turkey, Taiwan—Formosa—and Viet- 
nam. Looking over the hearings indi- 
cates consideration by the committee on 
all phases of this program, including 
defense support, as follows: Laos, 30 
pages; Formosa, 8 pages; Korea, the larg- 
est recipient of defense support, 6 pages; 
and Vietnam, 3 pages. Turkey is not 
listed in the index and I cannot find any- 
thing about it. 

I appreciate, of course, that much of 
the information in these hearings is off 
the record. As far as our committee was 
concerned, we had present, here on the 
House floor, and I guess they have here 
today, the secret books, the secret tes- 
timony, on which the programs were 
based, so that that is available to all of 
you. I can see why, however, if that is 
the proportion of those vast hearings 
given to defense support, it was cut mur- 
derously $135 million. 

Laos is still getting a lot of attention, 
although the situation was cleared up 
some time ago. 

In the Washington Daily News of Mon- 
day, June 30, appears a column by Mr. 
Fred Othman, entitled “Locations of 
Headaches,” wherein he cites testimony 
before the Foreign. Operations House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, regarding 
the aid program in Laos. The testimony 
cited was made on April 29. It relates 
to charges that pharmaceuticals were 
being sold at exorbitant prices in some 
instances and that in other cases they 
were being diverted to neighboring coun- 
tries and sold for huge profits. It al- 
leges that still other quantities of medi- 
cine were deteriorating in storage. The 
article also reports misrepresenting the 
cost of importing water pumps, gourmet 
powder, and knitting machines, implying 
that this had resulted in an equivalent 
amount of extra profit to the importer. 
It also refers to United States aid opera- 
tions on the basis of the official rate of 
35 kips to the dollar whereas in the open 
market the rate is 1 United States dollar 
to 100 kips. 
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The column implies that ICA, through 
its witness, Mr. Murphy, the ICA con- 
troller, did not answer these charges and 
seems to imply that there could be no 
reasonable answer to the charges. 

The aid program to Laos has been in- 
tensively scrutinized by several Congres- 
sional committees including our Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the General Ac- 
counting Office, during the past months. 
The facts and answers to the specific 
charges referred to in the Othman col- 
umn were submitted to our committee 
in both oral and written form and not 
only are available in the committee’s files 
but also are a part of the public record. 
Also, specific questions raised by Con- 
gressman Passman in a speech before the 
House of Representatives or March 25, 
1958, were answered in great detail and 
submitted to Congressman PASSMAN as 
an attachment to a letter from Mr. 
Smith, the Director of ICA, dated May 
12, 1958. Thus, the facts and answers 
were made fully available to the commit- 
tee. 

For other references to the Laos aid 
program during the course of Congres- 
sional hearings, see, for example page 
865, hearings before House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, volume 1, February- 
March 1958; pages 66, 71, hearings be- 
fore Far East and Pacific Subcommit- 
tee of House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
May 7 and 8, 1958; pages 529-531, 949- 
952, 962, 966-1014, hearings before the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, April- 
June 1958; page 1662, hearings before 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, vol- 
ume 2, February-March 1958. 

Furthermore, though at the point in 
the hearings quoted by Mr. Othman, Mr. 
Murphy was not personally prepared to 
answer the specific assertions, ICA had 
offered and scheduled witnesses to cover 
these problems and they were in fact 
later covered before this Appropriations 
Committee in much the same way as they 
had been earlier before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The references in the Othman column 
to exhorbitant profits on such com- 
modities as water pumps, gourmet pow- 
der, and knitting machines presumably 
relates to testimony on pages 509-511 of 
the hearings before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. It should be 
noted, however, that only a few pages 
later in the hearings pages 529-531— 
these charges are completely rebutted. 

Regarding specific points covered in 
the column: 

Aspirin tablets were selling in Vien- 
tiane on April 4, 1958, for 1.4 to 2.8 cents 
per tablet, not 15 cents. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars of 
pharmaceuticals have not been con- 
signed to the health minister. Expendi- 
tures of $260,400 for malaria, yaws, and 
first-aid projects including medicines are 
recorded. These medicines are jointly 
controlled by the ICA Mission and the 
Ministry of Health, and are dispensed 
free of charge in carefully controlled 
programs, 

There is no record of penicillin selling 
in Vientiane for 90 cents per capsule. An 
investigation reveals that as of April 4, 
1958, a 20,000-unit capsule was available 
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at 13 cents to 16 cents, a 500,000-600,000- 
unit capsule at 24 cents to 34 cents. 

It is not true that Madame Oudon has 
the only pharmaceutical house in Laos 
privileged to have import licenses for 
medicines. There are at least 34 other 
pharmaceutical houses, according to 
latest reports, also importing medicines 
under license. 

The ICA mission has not been able to 
document a single case of diversion of 
ICA-financed medicines to neighboring 
countries. However, the disparity be- 
tween the official rate of exchange for 
Laotian currency and the free market 
rates in neighboring countries has cer- 
tainly resulted in the diversion of con- 
siderable quantities of commodities 
originally destined for Laos. This has 
been one of the major problems in the 
operation of the aid program in Laos. 
Monetary reform measures now under 
discussion are expected to eliminate 
largely the incentives which have made 
this situation possible. 

The only substantial quantities of 
medicinals which could have been in 
Laos in storage at the time the assertion 
was made were brought in by the French 
in connection with the military opera- 
tions in the area and left in Vientiane 
to be used for remaining military forces. 

The overcharging for the water pumps, 
gourmet powder, and knitting machines 
did not, in fact, occur. The above-cited 
testimony presents conclusive evidence 
that the proposed procurement which 
was to have resulted in such exorbitant 
profits was discovered and forestalled by 
a group of procurement experts con- 
tracted by ICA specifically, among other 
things, to control and correct just this 
type of possible abuse. 

With respect to exchange rates, the 
executive branch has been aware for 
some time of the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in Laos growing out of an unreal- 
istic exchange rate. This has been made 
clear in hearings before the committees 
of the Congress. In undertaking aid in 
1955 to the newly independent country of 
Laos, the first and most crucial require- 
ment was to have available the local cur- 
rency funds needed to keep the Lao Army 
in being as an effective fighting force to 
prevent the spread of Communist control 
in the country, which already extended to 
two of the provinces. Accordingly, help 
was given in financing the Lao Army un- 
der pay scales and other arrangements 
prevailing at the time. Dollars made 
available for this purpose were turned 
over at the official rate of exchange. As 
time went on, however, it became in- 
creasingly clear that this rate was an un- 
realistic one and was at the root of many 
of the difficulties which had arisen in 
operating the aid program. Various 
measures were undertaken to deal with 
this situation, first by helping the Lao 
Government to institute controls in han- 
dling the import program. Beginning in 
December 1956, attention was concen- 
trated on the root of the problem, the 
unrealistic exchange rate, with the re- 
sult that in October 1957 a plan for fun- 
damental monetary reform was submit- 
ted for Lao consideration. The election 
in May 1958 made it necessary to tem- 
porarily suspend discussions with the 
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Lao Government on this plan. Negotia- 
tions now have been resumed, with the 
expectation that agreement will shortly 
be reached. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
criticizes the Development Loan Fund. 
He says that only a small part of it 
has been obligated, but that they are 
talking about letters of advice. He says 
he wants to try to find out what that 
means. I will read to you from the re- 
port on the Import-Export Bank bill in 
which the Congress raised their author- 
ization from $5 to $7 billion, showing its 
overwhelming confidence in the opera- 
tion of this institution. Listen to this, 
because you have to understand what a 
loan program is about. If you are going 
to have a loan program you do not 
handle it the way you handle a grant 
program. For 10 years we have had 
critics of this program saying, “Go 
ahead, put more of it in loans and not 
so much in giveaways or grants.” Here 
is a chance, when there is $1,115,000,000 
authorized for loans and they come up 
this year with only $300 million addi- 
tional. This is what was said in the re- 
port on the Export-Import Bank bill: 

The actual use of the borrowing author- 
ity always lags behind the commitment of 
lending authority. Typically there is a time 
lag between authorization of a loan and 
the actual disbursements under it. In the 
case of large development projects, for ex- 
ample, there may be a lag of as much as 
4 or 5 years before complete disbursements 
are made. 


The report shows that on December 31, 
1957, the lending authority committed 
by the Export-Import Bank was $4,466,- 
000,000, and the borrowing authority 
used by this old and well-run institution 
was only $1,487,000,000. 

However, remember the borrowing 
authority must exist before the commit- 
ment, before the letter of advice, can 
be issued. That is why we need this 
money for the Development Loan Fund, 
to carry out this program the way some 
of us supporters of it, including myself, 
have fought to have it carried out for 
a decade. 

It is said these loans are just the same 
as grants and gifts, and we will never 
get the money back. Many people who 
remember events after World War I have 
the idea that foreign loans are the same 
as grants and are never repaid. The 
record since World War II shows those 
people are wrong. Here is the record: 

Since 1945 we have loaned $16 billion. 
Principal collected, $4,824,000,000. In- 
terest collected, $1,987,000,000. Total, 
$6,800,000,000. “Brother, that ain't hay” 
in payments on $16 billion of loans. It 
shows what we can expect if we can 
avoid a third world war, if we can help 
these countries develop. 

They talk about soft currencies. They 
used to talk about any Government loan 
as soft currencies. If these countries 
develop, some of these soft currencies 
are going to be mighty good for us to 
have to buy some critical raw materials 
we will need 20 years from now. 

One more item: There has been a 
great deal of talk about this Indonesian 
textile industry deal. Here is the situa- 
tion. Indonesia at present has to put out 
foreign exchange for $200 million of tex- 
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tile imports each year of which only $5 
million comes from the United States. 
This only involves specialty cloths be- 
cause, of course, due to the freight and 
the distance, those countries out there 
can underbid us. Now the balance over 
that $5 million came from Japan, India, 
Hong Kong and guess who—Communist 
China. The Indonesian government, 
faced with this $200 million loss of for- 
eign exchange each year, has been de- 
termined to set up their own textile in- 
dustry. We said, “We will help you, only 
we want you to make it a private enter- 
prise “proposition and we will see if we 
cannot get an American textile factory 
to go out there and go into business.” 
This was not to export to the United 
States, but to make the kind of cloth that 
they want in Indonesia to make sarongs 
and turbans and that sort of thing—so 
that they would save on their foreign 
exchange. These letters, therefore, were 
sent out for that purpose. The result of 
the letters was only one response and 
that was from a company that wanted to 
set up and operate some old textile 
plants, but did not want to take all the 
risks involved. We are now informed 
that that effort failed. Is that not a 
wonderful thing for the United States? 
Well, I will tell you what happened. We 
are now informed that Indonesia has ac- 
cepted the Chinese Communist offer. 
That is what the Indonesian textile 
operation was about. There never was a 
chance to sell our textiles beyond these 
special cloths out there. There was never 
any danger that they were going to reex- 
port here. It was a move in the cold war 
where we tried to win a battle to prevent 
the Communists from getting some busi- 
ness and to build up private enterprise, 
and we lost. If we had won and if we 
had succeeded, the whole United States 
would be a great deal better off at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone over this 
status of unexpended and unobligated 
balances. I think possibly it has been 
gone over sufficiently so that all of us 
understand that this time you do not 
have the kind of unobligated and un- 
expended balances that you can use in- 
stead of new appropriations. I have a 
chart here which was in our hearings 
and is available, no doubt, in these hear- 
ings. But, from where you sit you can 
see this hump that goes up from 1950 
to 1952 when we had $10 billion of un- 
expended balances altogether including 
a little over $8 billion in military and a 
little over $4 billion in economic aid and 
these unexpended balances have been 
tapering off right up to this year. We 
now have gotten these unexpended bal- 
ances down to where they are only suffi- 
cient to complete the obligated pro- 
gram—that is, under obligation now. 
If we attempt to respend these unex- 
pended balances any more, we are going 
to have to cut the program, either the 
military program or the economic pro- 
gram in these vital and critical years 
that lie ahead. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to compliment my 
distinguished colleague for dealing with 
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this subject so ably not in generalities, 
but in realities and for giving us the 
hard, cold facts which will enable mem- 
bers to make up their minds on a sound 
basis regarding the fundamental worth- 
whileness of this program which, al- 
though there, of course, have been 
mistakes, has overall been extraordi- 
narily successful. I commend the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS. I thank the gentleman. 
I have now discussed the only speech 
defending the committee bill. I regret 
it did not explain the committee action. 
Apparently, no one else is going to try 
to explain it. To me the cuts are still in- 
explicable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

I have been speaking throughout the 
day in support of the position of the 
committee—not of Passman. This was 
the subcommittee’s position and the posi- 
tion of the full committee. The gentle- 
man from Ohio kas set a new record for 
ridiculing another Member of this House. 
I hope he enjoyed himself. It is custom- 
ary for an attorney in court when he 
bas a weak case to lambaste the attorney 
on the opposing side. I regret that ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s estimate of 
himself, his intellectual capacity is so 
superior to mine that I am supposed to 
go off and try to find reasons to be em- 
barrassed for finding out this late in the 
day that there is one among us of such 
great knowledge and wisdom who had 
not imparted some of the benefits thereof 
to the chairman of this committee before 
today. 

The committee is asking for considera- 
tion of the bill and support of its posi- 
tion upon the basis of facts, including 
the misrepresentations in prior years, 
upon the admission of the witnesses this 
year that we had improved the program 
by putting at least a little sense into it, 
and by observing the workings of the 
program. Our case is founded on solid 
rock. I suggest that the majority of 
the members of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee are willing for the President to 
finish whatever he is doing at this time, 
and to stand by and await his pleasure. 
If it is the wish of the House that we 
neglect the people’s business and carry 
this consideration over until tomorrow, in 
order to afford the people downtown 
further opportunity to pressure the 
Members, I have no fear of the result. 
I do not think the Members are going to 
yield to the pressures that will be exerted 
between now and the time we convene to- 
morrow. 

We have made our case factually and 
fairly. If the gentlemen from the other 
side of the aisle have pinned down one 
point that could justify increasing this 
bill by as much as $1, I certainly have not 
been able to detect it. Therefore, I 
plead with you now, as you go to your 
places of abode, to come in tomorrow with 
an open mind. And I ask you to cast 
your vote based upon the record. The 
facts are on our side, and the facts are 
of record. We are ready for the jury's 
verdict, confident that you will vote to 
uphold and support your committee’s 
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recommendations, no matter the strength 
of the pressures that have been or which 
may yet be applied. 

As I say to my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys], I am sorry if I do not pos- 
sess the great intellectual capacity that 
he indicates he possesses, and which is 
necessary to understand the complexi- 
ties of this program. The gentleman's 
counsel would have been welcomed. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con< 
sent that all Members may insert their 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr 
Chairman, I have been following the de- 
bate on H. R. 13192, the mutual security 
appropriations bill, with great interest. 
It is clear, both from the remarks of my 
colleague from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] 
and from the hearings held by his sub- 
committee, that there have been rather 
numerous instances of maladministra- 
tion and wasteful management of the 
funds previously voted by the Congress 
for this program. Every Member of this 
House, I am sure, deplores that fact. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, even though 
some of us will grudgingly give our con- 
tinued support to this program, what 
other alternatives is, in truth, open to 
us? 

We have recently appropriated nearly 
$40 billion for defense purposes in the 
new fiscal year commencing today. That 
enormous sum of money, in my opinion, 
can buy us only time, and an uneasy 
peace. It can be no more to us than a 
temporary shield. Like any shield, its 
value will depend on what is done behind 
it. It follows, therefore, that unless we 
take action for peace, behind our shield 
of defense strength, those billions for de- 
fense will represent nothing but sheer 
waste. Waste this Nation can ill afford. 

“Why pour more billions in foreign aid 
down the rathole,” or “let’s stop this 
giveaway program,” say the critics of 
mutual security spending. But have they 
stopped to find out how much more it 
would cost America to attempt to take 
on the Soviet bloc defense effort all by 
ourselves? 

And have they stopped to remember 
that our most recent war experiences in 
dollars and cents, net costs, were: World 
War I, $72,389,000,000; World War II, 
$425,305,000,000; Korea, $83,405,000,000. 
When you add the inestimable value of 
human lives, American lives, lost in those 
wars to the financial cost thereof, how 
dare we here fail to give the President 
the tools he wants and says he needs for 
waging peace in the hope of avoiding 
another such war? As my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], in 
a remarkable address several days ago 
said: 

If we take the responsibility of denying the 
President the tools, then the Congress may be 
held responsible for the shortcomings from 
this day forward. 

I, for one, do not wish to share such a 
responsibility. 

Is not the situation today then one 
calling for an aggressive effort to wage 
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peace, as well as to prepare for a shooting 
war? Is not this very program such an 
effort to wage peace? And does not the 
appropriation requested by the Presi- 
dent to carry on that effort represent the 
ammunition required to continue to fight 
for peace? Just as surely as we did not 
require the Air Force to do without more 
bombs whenever they missed a target 
during World War II, we should not now 
require the administration to try to cor- 
rect, improve, and continue this peace 
effort with insufficient ammunition. 

I think our responsibility lies in pro- 
viding that ammunition. I will vote for 
the amendments that will be offered to 
partially restore cuts made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
carefully considered the mutual security 
appropriation bill for 1959 in an en- 
deavor to give fair and impartial study 
to the programs envisioned under its 
provisions. I should like to first restate 
my position, fully explained at the time 
of the debate, on the mutual security 
authorization legislation when it was un- 
der consideration and at which time I 
voted “No.” It has been my practice to 
send questionnaires to my constituents 
in my Congressional District, and I have 
included a question on the continuation 
of further expenditures under this pro- 
gram. The result on this vital question 
was 32 percent for and 68 percent 
against. I must of necessity give weight 
to the opinion of the people in my Dis- 
trict together with other facts and cir- 
cumstances as foundation for my vote. 

I should like, before going into the fig- 
ures on this bill, to point out that at the 
present time the estimated deficit for 
fiscal 1958, which ended yesterday, is 
between two and three-quarters and 
three billion dollars. The estimate being 
spoken of for fiscal 1959 is between eleven 
and twelve billion dollars. Mr. Chair- 
man, these figures should well shock all 
of us into a sense of responsibility to 
move with caution unless, of course, we 
are willing to be dubbed financially and 
fiscally irresponsible. Sometimes I won- 
der if we ever stop to think whether or 
not Uncle Sam’s pocket really has a bot- 
tom or even more seriously we ever 
realize that a fundamental philosophy 
of Communist ideology and practice is to 
destroy us by having us spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy. Do we realize that we 
have expended in assistance to Commu- 
nist nations over two and one-quarter 
billions of taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money. 

Now to the bill and the moneys sought 
to be appropriated in order to buy friends 
who, when the chips are down, cannot or 
would not stay bought, and to secure 
peace. The reauest was for a total of 
$3,950,092,500 which amount has been 
reduced by the Committee to the amount 
sought to be appropriated of $3,078,092,- 
500. This amount is exclusive of a total 

ded balance as of June 30, 1958, 
of $5,194,992,000. If the instant legisla- 
tion is adopted, there will be on hand for 
expenditure in fiscal 1959 the grand total 
of $8,273,084,500. 

Mr. Chairman, with a long, long look 
at the record of the past with regard to 
these programs, I cannot in good con- 
science add this burden on the back of 
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the already desperate American tax- 
payer. I shall therefore vote against this 
legislation. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, there 
was a time in our history when the 
executive and legislative branches cen- 
tered their attention on building a bet- 
ter United States. At the’present time, 
we seem to have centered our attention 
on the establishment of a welfare 
world, with the American taxpayer 
paying the bill. A few years ago if any 
country happened to hold an American 
citizen as a hostage, our courageous 
leaders simply demanded their return 
and they were returned. In those days, 
we simply let the world know where we 
stood on an issue and there was no 
quivering on our part when the an- 
nouncement was made. In those forma- 
tive years, the world respected the 
United States, and when an American 
citizen visited in another country, he 
was treated with great respect by every- 
one. However, the pendulum has shifted 
to the opposite direction. Instead of 
the world knowing where we stand, they 
are surprised whenever we do any act 
consistent with our prior conduct. No 
country can be sure what we will do in 
any given situation except give them 
money if they say it is needed. Con- 
sequently, whenever we make an an- 
nouncement in connection with foreign 
policy, the world wonders if we really 
mean what we say. Whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself in certain coun- 
tries, American citizens are held as 
hostages, or kidnaped and held for ran- 
som, and we usually submit to their de- 
mands. No longer are American tour- 
ists treated with respect in many 
countries of the world. 

Now we find that the Soviet Union is 
the country who makes demands of us, 
and they have played us for the suck- 
ers we have been on many occasions. 
I regret to say that we have fallen into 
their trap far too often. The Commu- 
nists have been pushing us with all their 
might because they have learned we can 
be pushed. We have shifted from the 
position of taking affirmative and posi- 
tive action, whereby we employed sound, 
realistic and practical techniques in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. We have 
moved to the other extreme in attempt- 
ing to adhere to some naive “idealistic” 
approach which sounds good but when 
put into operation in the manner of the 
so-called mutual-security program, we 
find it is simply not the answer to our 
problem for it does not, and it cannot, 
meet our need for security in the mod- 
ern world. 

Of course, I realize there will be those 
who will call me a reactionary or an iso- 
lationist. I deny such charges. I fully 
realize that the world is changing, and 
that change is inevitable in the order 
of things. I am not advocating reac- 
tionary policies. Nevertheless, we must 
not forsake the principles which have 
been tried and proven in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. I maintain that 
we have shifted too far and it is now 
time to allow the pendulum to swing 
back to center position. 

Realizing that most Members of Con- 
gress have already decided how they will 
vote on the so-called mutual security ap- 
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propriations bill, I repeat remarks I made 
on May 13 of this year, in appealing to 
the Members of Congress to study this 
bill carefully. Is the mutual-security 
program as we know it today really nec- 
essary? I insist that it is not. It is 
merely a means whereby our foreign pol- 
icy as enunciated by the State Depart- 
ment no longer relies on intelligent 
statesmanship but rather on the amounts 
of dollars the agreement will cost. A few 
years ago the recipients were grateful. 
Today they say that is not enough: 
Must we continue to rely on our alleged 
wealth and dollars to buy friends and 
influence people? I repeat, we must re- 
turn to a sane realistic approach. We 
must realize that the easy approach is 
to hand out money, but I insist this is 
not the best approach for it does not 
solve the basic problem, it only aggra- 
vates and confuses our problems, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Mr. PASSMAN, as well as his com- 
mittee for the fine start they have made 
in recommending a reduction in the next 
fiscal year of $872 million from the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for this so-called 
mutual-security program. I use the term 
“fine start” for such a reduction is only 
a fraction of what it should be. The 
committee has worked under a tremen- 
dous handicap and they deserve our 
praise for such good work. Nevertheless, 
we have a long way to go in finishing 
the job of deleting this needless and un- 
necessary expenditure of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

We cannot afford to continue this pro- 
gram, for we have made entirely too 
many mistakes by adhering to a com- 
pletely fallacious and illogical concept of 
foreign policy. We have adopted the 
false notion that our own security will 
be assured if we subsidize governments 
that may be helpful to us in the event 
of war. But I maintain that reliance 
on foreign aid is treading on quicksand 
because of the simple fact that govern- 
ments which have been bargaining with 
us on such basis may possibly sell out 
to our enemy if the enemy outbids us 
for their favors. Have you ever seen 
any individual who has been given aid 
over a long period of time and who has 
never relied upon his own initiative and 
ability? He may be your friend as long 
as you continue the handout; however, 
once you stop the aid, you have lost a 
friend. 

Let us look at the cost of this program, 
and the amount of money which we have 
given to other countries. Remember 
that under the Marshall plan, aid was 
extended to 14 countries. Under the so- 
called mutual-security program foreign 
aid is being extended to 67 countries. 
The total appropriations for foreign 
aid—including the lend-lease program, 
the Marshall plan funds, and the present 
day so-called mutual-security program— 
for the years 1940-58, amounts to $134,- 
764,000,000. The expenditures and cred- 
its granted during the 1945-57 period 
amounts to  $68,517,300,000. This 
amounts to a $773.91 share per person in 
the United States based on the estimated 
population in the United States as of 8 
a. m. this morning. For your informa- 
tion, the estimated population as of 8 
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a. m. this morning, July 1, 1958, is 174,- 
133,619. For the period 1945-57, this per 
capita share amounts to $393.47. 

To give you some idea of what this 
amounts to with respect to a Congres- 
sional District, the share of the people of 
my district, the seventh district of 
Florida, amounted to $197,167,755 for the 
period 1940-58, and $100,244,746 for the 
period 1945-57. 

It should be noted that of the amount 
already appropriated for foreign aid up 
to July 1, 1957, $10 billion remained in 
committed but unspent funds. It should 
also be noted that this amount is in addi- 
tion to the money assessed to the United 
States by the United Nations and other 
international organizations. For exam- 
ple, in 1956, the assessed budgets. for 
these international organizations in- 
cluded $31,343,953 assessed to the United 
States, which represented 34.13 percent 
of the total budgets of these organiza- 
tions. I have no argument against con- 
tributing our fair share to these inter- 
national organizations, but I maintain 
that we cannot continue to contribute 
approximately one-third of the cost of 
operation of these organizations and at 
the same time spend huge sums of money 
in the so-called mutual-security pro- 
gram. The amount we have given away 
to other countries in the 1940-58 period 
amounts to approximately 48 percent of 
our national debt. The amount we have 
spent in foreign aid in the 1945-57 period 
amounts to approximately 25 percent of 
our national debt. To add to this burden 
with respect to our national debt, esti- 
mates have been made that our debt will 
be increased another $10 billion in this 
current fiscal year. I repeat a statement 
I have made many times, we cannot con- 
tinue to give away the wealth and re- 
sources of our country without waking up 
one day to find our own Nation faced 
with bankruptcy. 

Now is the time when we must reject 
the idea that we are the chosen people to 
play the role of “uncle” who can always 
be counted on to make a handsome con- 
tribution. When those in power in some 
countries find themselves in a position 
where they need more money, rather 
than increase the taxes in that country 
there merely tell “good old Uncle Sap” 
they need more money to fight commu- 
nism, and the money is forthcoming. If 
these countries desire freedom, they will 
secure it without our money. If they de- 
sire to develop their country, let them 
borrow the money they need. Why can 
we not realize that in the battle for men’s 
minds the continuing dole in foreign aid 
is not the answer. I repeat, we must stop 
this needless and wasteful expenditure 
of the American taxpayer’s money. Let 
us regain some of the courage and firm 
convictions which guided our leaders in 
prior years. Instead of relying on our 
economic wealth, let us intelligently set 
our goals, establish our policies accord- 
ingly, and be unafraid to let the world 
know where we stand with respect to our 
foreign policy, We do not need to rely 
on foreign aid to establish strong allies. 
It is possible to maintain military se- 
curity as well as friendly relationships 
with other countries without expending 
the huge sums forced upon the American 
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taxpayer. In fact, if we continue to play 
the role we have assumed as the free 
banker for the rest of the world, we will 
continue to lose friends and adversely in- 
fluence nations. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, another 
big dent is being made in the pocketbook 
of the American taxpayer with the ap- 
propriation of these additional huge 
sums for the foreign aid program. 

I am opposed to this appropriation 
just as most Americans oppose it; but 
the administration has put on so much 
pressure that a majority will vote for 
it. I understand that pressure is being 
intensified right at this moment. 

This foreign aid project raises many 
questions in my mind, and in the minds 
of all thinking people. Let us look at 
some of those questions. 

Why must we carry the load of main- 
taining the economy of every other coun- 
try in the world? Why must Americans 
be taxed so that the other nations might 
be able to reduce the taxes they assess 
against their own people? Why must 
we run a deficit every year in order to 
balance the budgets of other countries? 
Why must we increase our national debt 
each year, so that other nations may 
reduce their national debts? Why 
should we give our money to foreign dic- 
tators when so much better use could be 
made of it in taking care of our own 
needs and our own needy? The answers 
I find to these questions impel me to 
oppose this bill. 

The answer that the administration 
always gives is that if we do not do 
exactly what each of 80 foreign coun- 
tries want us to do, they will all go over 
to Soviet Russia. If that is so, we are 
already as defeated as the Communist 
dictators say we are, and we had better 
take a look at what is happening to our 
own economy, including what is hap- 
pening to our hoard of gold at Fort 
Knox, too much of which is already ear- 
marked for foreign accounts. This gold 
is claimed to be back of the American 
dollar, but it develops that a large per- 
centage of it actually already belongs 
to foreign nations, and is being held for 
them. The security for our money has 
even been given away by our foreign- 
aiders. 

Obviously, it is impossible for any one 
country, whether it be the United States 
or Russia, to carry on its shoulders the 
total economy of the human race. 

Certainly the United States does not 
possess the reserves to support the cur- 
rencies of all these countries where the 
value of their money is falling, espe- 
cially when our own currency is falling. 

If we are going to become unpopular 
in any particular foreign country be- 
cause its money is suffering from in- 
flation, we cannot do anything about it, 
because our own money is also suffering 
from inflation. 

The United States had its industrial 
and transportation development without 
gifts from foreign nations. Since this 
country started its foreign aid hand- 
outs, however, much of the world has 
reached the conclusion that domestic 
problems in their own countries can best 
be cured by leeching upon the United 
States. Officially, this has cost us some 
$80 billion, but really, the cost has been 
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too enormous to estimate, and it is the 
cause of our inflation and increasing 
high cost of living. 

Once some of the countries realize 
that Uncle Sam is no longer an easy 
touch, they will develop adequate ability 
to take care of themselves, just as they 
did before the United States took on the 
burden of supporting the entire human 
race. Somehow, they managed to get 
along on their own before we took over, 
and they can do it again. 

Along this same line, since it is claimed 
that foreign aid is to fight communism, 
a study of developments under commu- 
nism in other parts of the world, in past 
years, shows that almost exactly the 
same developments are now taking place 
here in America, 

The first development, of course, 
necessarily includes a penetration of our 
leadership circles by a softening up and 
creating a defeatist state of mind. The 
most deadly conception of all, and it 
requires a softening up in our thinking 
before we can take it, is the idea that 
there are different kinds of communism, 
and that besides international commu- 
nism, there is something called national 
communism, which is fundamentally 
different. There is nothing of the sort, 
We are again interpreting, on the basis 
of wishful thinking, what the Commu- 
nists are plainly saying. We base the 
national communism conception on Ti- 
toism. Tito at no time disowned or ex- 
pressed doubt in any of the fundamental 
tenets of communism, and he is today 
expending all the time he can in trying 
to tell the world that he believes in com- 
munism, intends Communist objectives 
to win out and rule the entire world. 
Yet we continue to give vast sums of 
money to Tito to help him further en- 
slave his people—and the same in Po- 
land. In this, as always, communism 
has been able to get the help it needs 
from the non-Communist, and princi- 
pally from the anti-Communist world. 

By strained interpretations of the re- 
quirements of law, completely fantastic 
statements have come from the White 
House and the State Department that 
communism in Yugoslavia isn’t really 
communism, and that communism in 
Poland isn’t realcommunism. We ought 
to have learned our lesson in China, 
when our leaders claimed that the com- 
munism of China was not really com- 
munism. We were told that in China, 
it was not the communism of Moscow, 
and at the very same time the Chinese 
communist dictator was saying it was 
the same communism, just exactly as 
Yugoslavia’s Tito has continually said 
the Communist idealogy is the same 
everywhere, and that the objective of 
communism is world domination. 

The appropriations provided in this 
bill just cannot be justified, and this is 
more particularly true when it is ad- 
mitted that our deficit for fiscal year 
1959 will run between $10 and $15 bil- 
lion. I will not vote to put this addi- 
tional burden upon my people and our 
children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. At the very least, this 
bill should be so amended to prohibit 
any expenditures hereunder that would 
result in increasing our national debt. 
For this country to borrow money to 
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give away to foreign countries is inex- 
cusable. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the mutual- 
security program has become an increas- 
ingly cumulative dollar volume with the 
passing years. 

‘The administration takes the position 
that the end is nowhere in sight. Fur- 
thermore, we have no assurance that its 
cost will not increase. In the face of 
Russia’s past successes in weakening our 
influence among neutral and wavering 
nations, our efforts to keep them from 
outright allegiance to the Kremlin will 
necessitate increased appropriations as 
years go by. 

The big question then is how long can 
the United States continue to dissipate 
her resources in a cold war that is ap- 
parently being won by our adversary. It 
must be admitted that in spite of our 
liberal economic and military aid, the 
propaganda technique of the Kremlin has 
been quite successful in persuading some 
of our former friends and potential allies 
to lose faith in American leadership, both 
political and military. 

Regardless of moral principles and 
proclamations, unsupported by the con- 
fidence of other nations, no great nation 
has ever maintained world respect. 

The United States, after World War 
II, was recognized as the leading world 
power economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily. That power is now being chal- 
lenged by Russia and the challenge is 
being implemented by psychological 
rather than by material means. 

Fully aware of the military might of 
the United States, as demonstrated by 
all-out response in defending Europe 
against aggression in Wars I and II, 
Russia has elected to avoid us militarily, 
preferring to engage us in a spending 
program which would bankrupt our 
economy and leave us helpless against 
her implanted infiltrators and saboteurs. 

We are trying to fight a psychological 
war with dollars instead of resorting to 
the only weapon we possess which will 
both challenge the Kremlin and restore 
lost confidence so manifest on the part 
of the less powerful nations holding their 
breath until they can determine which 
way to turn. 

Russia does not want war at this time. 
War with the United States is the last 
thing they would think of. She has 
never waged a successful war against a 
powerful adversary. She will go to war 
only as a last resort in self-defense or 
when she is convinced that her cold-war 
tactics have failed. But the longer the 
United States and the Western World 
parley over summits and stand idly by 
while Russia, by sheer bluff, infiltrates 
weaker nations and creates provocations 
by capturing and impounding innocent 
United States citizens, the West may ex- 
pert the Kremlin to occupy time gained 
in building military might for future 
attacks. 

The evidence does not prove that we 
are gaining world infiuence with our for- 
eign-aid program. Yet it has reached 
the point that we cannot abandon it, 
Even though we continue our foreign- 
aid program, evidence that we are losing 
the psychological front is irrefutable. 

I believe our Government still holds 
the whip hand but it must be wielded 
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with more firmness. We run no great 
risk of immediate armed conflict by 
adopting a firm and positive position in 
our Russian relations. 

Just as long as the United States per- 
mits Russia’s tantalizing and bluffing 
tactics, the world will continue to ques- 
tion our moral stamina while the Krem- 
lin gains propaganda victories one by 
one. 

The appeasement tactics of Chamber- 
lain and Daladier led to German effron- 
tery and World War II. Russia and the 
West provide a similar pattern today. 
We may run the risk of war by calling 
Russia's hand, but if war must come, why 
wait until Russia gains military power 
to strike and after her psychological pro- 
gram of propaganda has all but de- 
stroyed the confidence of many of the 
neutral nations of the world that may 
still have confidence in our power to 
defend the Free World? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the committee’s case is good 
and strong. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13193, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


APPOINTMENT OF ONE ADDITIONAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 614, Rept. No. 
2101), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1832) to authorize the appointment of one 
additional Assistant Secretary of State, and 
all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INSTITUTES AND JOINT COUN- 
CILS 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 
O'NEILL), from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 615, Rept. No. 2102), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 424) to improve the administra- 
tion of justice by authorizing the establish- 
ment of institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing for the development of objectives, 
standards, procedures, and policies to be 
followed in the sentencing of persons con- 
victed of offenses against the United States. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the joint resolution, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the joint resolution shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now in the joint 
resolution and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original joint reso- 
lution. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report the 
joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the joint resolution or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final pasage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


TRANSFER OF NAVAL VESSELS TO 
FRIENDLY FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. MAD- 
DEN), from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 616, Rept. No. 2103), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3506) to authorize the transfer of naval 
vessels to friendly foreign countries. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
haye been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 
Mappen), from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 617, Rept. No. 2104), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 13015) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for other 
purposes, After general debate, which shall 
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be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


AMENDING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
ANTIDUMPING ACT OF 1921 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6006) to 
amend certain provisions of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, to provide for greater 
certainty, speed, and efficiency in the 
enforcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate, and request a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, GREGORY, FOR- 
AND, REED, and Smmpson of Pennsylvania. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee may be permitted to sit during 
general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SALE OF 
PASSENGER SHIPS 


Mr. BONNER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill, H. R. 
11451, to authorize the construction and 
sale by the Federal Maritime Board of 
@ superliner passenger vessel equivalent 
to the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger vessel for operation 
in the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses, 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 346, commem- 
orating the centennial anniversary of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate which was 
held in Freeport, 11., on August 27, 1858. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas the debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas at Freeport, 
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Ill., in the Illinois senatorial contest of 1858 
was one of the great and important events 
in the history of the United States; and 

Whereas the centennial anniversary of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate is to be appro- 
priately commemorated at Freeport in Au- 
gust of 1958: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States joins the city of Free- 
port in commemorating the centennial 
anniversary of the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
which was held in Freeport, Il., on August 
27, 1858. 

Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed and duly authenticated, shall be 
transmitted to the Governor of Illinois, and 
the president of the Lincoln-Douglas 
Society, Freeport, Ill. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELEVEN O'CLOCK HOUR OF MEET- 
ING JULY 2 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man what the business of the House will 
be on tomorrow? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Yes. 

a GROSS. Other than the pending 
þill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. There is a 
rolicall vote on the Mallory decision bill, 
then there is a conference report on the 
Yellowtail Dam. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any assurance there will not be on to- 
morrow a filibuster such as took place 
this afternoon? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ido not feel Iam 
qualified to personally answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD CONTROL—THAMES RIVER 
BASIN COMPACT BILL 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BUCKLEY], and all the members of 
the House Committee on Public Works 
for their expeditious action in reporting 
H. R. 9924, the Thames Basin compact 
bill. I especially appreciate also the very 
effective interest and efforts of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

This measure, when it is adopted by 
the House, and I trust and expect that 
will be in the very near future, will be 
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another step forward in the overall 
flood-control program for Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

As the Members of the House are well- 
aware, our House committees and mem- 
bership have given solid support for the 
flood-control program for the New Eng- 
land area, as well as other areas of the 
Nation. Insofar as these efforts have 
been concerned, this has been particu- 
larly true, to my own knowledge, in the 
New England area. The sustained and 
successful efforts for this vital program 
have been conducted on a wholehearted 
bipartisan basis. There has been no sug- 
gestion of any political flavor associated 
with the flood-control program and 
Members on both sides of the aisle have 
worked together harmoniously, and I am 
happy to state, successfully and effec- 
tively to advance this program, 

The current bill, H. R. 9924, is a com- 
panion bill to one introduced by my es- 
teemed friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Connecticut, Mr. SEELY- 
Brown, whose District in Connecticut is 
contiguous to my Massachusetts Dis- 
trict. From the beginning of the emer- 
gency confronting our respective Dis- 
tricts, Mr. SEELY-BROWN has been in 
continuous association with the activi- 
ties of those working in behalf of the 
program and has invariably rendered 
helpful, constructive suggestions and as- 
sistance. I am anxious to express to him 
my personal appreciation for his fine co- 
operation and splendid contributions, 
and in this instance, for his thoughtful- 
ness in introducing the companion bill. 


U. 5. S. “ENTERPRISE” 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to acquire by 
purchase on behalf of the United States 
the U. S. S. Enterprise, if such purchase 
can be effected at a price not in excess 
of the price at which it was sold to the 
present owner, and to preserve and 
maintain it in a manner which will ap- 
propriately reflect and utilize her great 
historical interest and value as a me- 
morial to the glorious battles and valiant 
exploits in which she participated. My 
bill further authorizes the appropriation 
of $1 million to carry out its purpose. 

Also, I have wired the President of 
Lipsett, Inc., the contractor who has 
purchased the U. S. S. Enterprise, ap- 
pealing to him as a loyal American, ask- 
ing that no steps be taken to dismantle 
or destroy this ship for the next few 
weeks, in order to give the Congress an 
opportunity to act on my bill. 

This grand old lady has served our 
country with valor and distinction, for 
which it has earned 20 batile stars. As 
a symbol of America’s bravery, of Amer- 
ica’s ability and strength to fight for 
what is right, the U. S. S. Enterprise 
should be preserved. permanently, in 
some appropriate place. My bill would 
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make this possible and I hope it will re- 
ceive favorable and immediate consider- 
ation, 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 1958—A GOOD 
TIME TO TAKE INVENTORY OF 
THE REAL DANGERS OF LOSING 
THE INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS OF 
OUR HERITAGE 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just 182 years ago on July 4 that 56 dele- 
gates of the original 13 Colonies gath- 
ered in Philadelphia to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence and lay the 
foundation for the great republic of these 
United States. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this is 
a good time to take inventory of the 
course of this Government of ours, to 
look back over the annals of history, and 
determine if we are keeping faith with 
these early Americans who had the fore- 
sight to plan a government of free men. 

Is it not sensible to analyze the impli- 
cations of a goyernment-planned society 
and to face the fact that we might be 
straying well off the path hewed by our 
forefathers as a road by which we might 
escape the oppression of government? 

Have we not permitted ourselves to 
drift from the original concepts of the 
Constitution which provided the founda- 
tion upon which the greatest nation in 
the world was built? Was not its basic 
purpose to guarantee the right of people 
to control government rather than be 
controlled by it, the right to gather the 
fruits of their labors and their individual 
ingenuities and ambitions? 

I have always regarded the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion as the Government’s guarantee that 
its people might live in a free society and 
under an economic system of free enter- 
prise. That is why the trend of the 
past 25 years toward a sprawling expan- 
sion of Federal Government continues to 
be a constant source of fear and concern 
for the future. Its imposition of regula- 
tions and controls have, I am sure, gone 
far beyond the imagination of those who 
met 182 years ago on the occasion which 
we commemorate as Independence Day. 

The greatness of our free Nation is 
built upon the cornerstones of the home, 
the church, the school, and the local 
community. These four institutions 
must remain the dominent force in the 
American way of life and must be un- 
shackled by interference of the Federal 
Government. 

_Never has there been a greater need 
for vigilence in an age when freedoms 
are so frequently exchanged for the false 
security of a government-planned so- 


ciety. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No, 111 on H. R. 12832, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, also known as the 
Railroad Relief Act, and on rolicall No. 
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112 on S. 3342, the extension of the spe- 
cial milk program, I was paired and was 
unavoidably absent from the House 
Chamber on official business, Had I 
been present, I would have voted “aye” 
in both instances and I ask that the 
Recor so indicate. 


ADMISSION OF ALASKA AS A STATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. Burns] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
passage of a bill for the admission of 
Alaska as a State in the Union is truly 
a historical and highly significant 
event. The 85th Congress will long be 
remembered for its action on statehood. 
Hawaii, a long-time aspirant for state- 
hood, extends its wholehearted con- 
gratulations to Alaska and to the Con- 
gress as well as to the President of the 
United States whose approval is antici- 
pated. 

The most important feature of this 
Congressional action is the effect of this 
on all Americans. The United States of 
America has again, as it has so many 
times in the past, demonstrated its in- 
tegrity of character by taking action 
that accords with the ideals and prin- 
ciples that are the cornerstones of our 
national character, 

The 85th Congress has kept the faith 
with our Founding Fathers. 

Completion of the action on Alaskan 
statehood will leave one incorporated 
Territory—one inchoate State—remain- 
ing outside the Union of States. De- 
monstrably qualified for statehood by 
every historical criteria, long knocking 
at the door, Hawaii stood aside for the 
passage of the bill to admit Alaska. 
Hawaii now asks that her request for 
admission to the Union of States be ac- 
corded consideration upon its merits, 
Having borne to the fullest the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of citizenship, 
we are convinced that Hawaii is ready 
and able to assume her place in the 
Union of States. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr’ SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey {Mrs. Dwyer] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that it was necessary for me to be away 
from Washington on official business on 
June 30 when S. 3342, to extend the 
special milk program for children, was 
approved in the House. Only a very 
important meeting in my district con- 
cerning the location of a Federal-aid 
highway, which will have a direct effect 
on several localities in Union County, 
prevented me from casting my vote on 
this legislation. If I had been present 
in the House yesterday, I would have 
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voted in favor of the bill which was 
approved by a 327 to 1 vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record in order that my views may be 
recorded. 


Pee ead 


THE ERNST REPORT: CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION FOR A FEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my first 
speech in this House was delivered on 
February 28, 1957, and concerned the dis- 
appearances of the Basque scholar, Jesus 
de Galindez, from the streets of New 
York City, and of my constituent, Ger- 
ald Lester Murphy, in the so-called Do- 
minican Republic. . 

SS 


THE ERNST REPORT 


Morris Ernst, known to many as a fear- 
less lawyer, has, for a fee, published a 
lawyer’s brief to clear his employer, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo, long-time dic- 
tator of the Dominican Republic, of 
charges of complicity in the kidnapping 
and murder of Galindez and the murder 
of Gerry Murphy. 

Ernst, you will recall, was hired by 
the dictator to conduct an investiga- 
tion. Justice Department records show 
that Sydney Baron, Inc., retained by 
Trujillo to organize the whitewash job, 
has been paid a total of $262,854 by the 
Dominican Republic in the 6 months pe- 
riod ending July 19, 1958. Of this 
amount Ernst’s cut for retainer and ex- 
penses runs to $90,000. 

It would be easy to dismiss the Ernst 
report for just what it is—a bought and 
paid for lawyers’ brief to whitewash 
Trujillo. However, the report is so vile, 
so calculated to deceive, that I am com- 
pelled to refute it. 

Some of the people whom Ernst has 
maligned cannot answer for themselves. 
The two principals, Jesus de Galindez 
and Gerald Murphy, are dead. Others 
are private citizens whose means of de- 
fense are limited. Moreover, Ernst’s 
brilliant and trained mind has been care- 
ful to avoid grounds for libel suits, a spe- 
cialty of his, His weapons of attack are 
innuendo, implication, inference. 

As long ago as last fall it was clear to 
me what Ernst was going to attempt to 
do. In January Albert Hicks, author of 
the violently anti-Trujillo book, Blood 
in the Streets, and for a time a mem- 
ber of Ernst’s staff, wrote to me 16 sin- 
gle-spaced typewritten pages explaining 
the reasons for his grave doubts as to 
the impartiality of the investigation as 
he saw it unfolding. He quit the farce. 
Yet Ernst has the gall in his report to 
point to the fact that Hicks had served 
for a time on his staff as proof of the 
impartiality of the investigations. 

In October Ernst’s detective, Francis 
X. Grattano, told me in Eugene that 
although far from complete, his investi- 
gations led him to conclude that both 
Gerry and Dr. Galindez were alive and 
that Gerry had nothing to do with Ga- 
lindez’ disappearance, nor did Trujillo 
deserve any blame for the disappearance 
of either man. 
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ERNST CHANGES HIS PLAN 


When Ernst and Judge Munson came 
to my office, last summer, Ernst told me 
that he would insist that the Murphy- 
Galindez case be fully publicized in the 
Dominican Republic in an attempt to 
locate witnesses. “If Trujillo won't let 
me,” he said in my office, “well, a 
I'll quit.” My memory and the memory 
of my administrative assistant are very 
clear on this point. Later I reminded 
Ernst of our discussion. He replied that 
it would be pointless, since none would 
dare to come forward and risk torture 
and death at the hands of the ruthless 
dictatorship. By his own words he 
should have quit if his request had been 
frustrated. He did not. The impartial 
investigator changed into lawyer for 
Trujillo. Now we have before us the 
results of Ernst’s venal arrangement 
with the Dominican dictator. His chief 
conclusions were: 

1. No accusation connecting the Dominican 
Republic or any of its officials with the dis- 
appearance of Galindez is supported by any 
of the evidence. 

2. We find not a scintilla of evidence con- 
necting Galindez with Murphy’s plane, 
N68100, on any flight of the plane. 


As you know, these conclusions are 
contrary to those reached by the FBI 
and the Department of State. 

Let us dissect Ernst’s methods to see 
how he sets out to defame the dead 
Galindez and Murphy, and to discredit 
reliable witnesses. 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION OF GERALD MURPHY 


First. On page 39, in a sweeping state- 
ment, we are informed: 

We know that free-lance pilots live lives 
of terrific temptation. It is profitable to 
smuggle nylon, drugs, guns, immigrants and 
people who want to enter or leave our shores 
illegally. We are inclined to believe that 
the Border Patrol of the United States Gov- 
ernment must have a substantial dossier 
on Murphy. 


Note, please, the “we are inclined to 
believe.” Ernst does not say, “We know.” 
A check with the border patrol, as I 
made, would have relieved Ernst of any 
speculation in the matter. The border 
patrol does not have any dossfer on 
Gerry. Moreover, to the knowledge of 
the Department of Justice, Gerry had 
never engaged in any such activities. 
Such intentional slurring is shameful— 
but you haye seen nothing yet. 

Second. Immediately following the 
border patrol innuendo, Ernst refers to 
Gerry’s bank statements from two banks, 
as follows: 

From this we found a pattern which did 
not surprise us. Murphy was at times a 
man of money. From January to Septem- 
ber 1955, 5 months before March 12, 1956, 
Murphy deposited in one bank account more 
than $24,000 in large sums. It is a lot of 
money for a free-lance co-pilot and does not 
include other receipts in cash, 


Following on the heels of the border 
patrol innuendo, Ernst insinuates that 
the $24,000 somehow accrued from illicit 
border activities as a pilot. What Ernst 
fails to state is that Gerry was not flying 
from May 1954 to late in June 1955, the 
period when the heavy deposits occurred. 
Moreover, an examination of the bank 
statement reveals that the various de- 
posits of $3,000 which are alluded to move 
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out within days of their deposit, then 
back in again. For the most part, the 
balance hangs at modest figures—much 
of the time under $100. It appears that 
it is the same $3,000 or thereabouts de- 
posited on various occasions. 

Exactly what the movement back and 
forth into the bank represents I cannot 
say. I donot have $90,000 at my disposal 
to find out. For explanation, see letter 
from his parents appended hereto. Ob- 
viously Ernst preferred not to find out. 
The knowledge might have disrupted his 
calculated attempt to paint Gerry as an 
accomplished crook unworthy of our con- 
cern. 

THE SMEAR CONTINUES 

Third. On pages 40-41, Ernst contin- 
ues the smear. He states: 

We confirmed an understandable antag- 
onism and jealousy between the American 
co-pilot Murphy and the Dominican pilot 
de la Maza. This was a natural outlet for 
frustration on the part of a boy with a big 
dream. It is certainly possible that he made 
efforts to destroy de la Maza. 


Antagonism and jealousy are, I admit, 
unpleasant sensations. If indeed Gerry 
harbored such feelings, does it follow 
that he desired to destroy de la Maza? 
You will note the carefully couched exit 
Ernst provides himself with the squirm- 
ing phrase, “It is certainly possible.” 
Ernst, the great trial lawyer, took pains 
not to state the matter too affirmatively. 
I am informed by the Department of 
Justice that their investigations reveal 
no foundation for the allegation. 

Fourth. On pages. 43-44, Ernst inserts 
this piece of information: 

From all evidence it was by now obvious 
to us that although Murphy had not met 
Geri-Ann Powers prior to March 16, 1956, 
he had, by the end of the month, become 
seriously involved with her. In fact, on 
March 31, 1956, Murphy removed N68100 from 
its tie-down spot at the American Air Taxi 
Service and, along with Geri-Ann, flew to 
Middletown, Ohio, in order to spend Easter 
Sunday with her parents. 


Gerry’s rental of N68100 was to expire 
early in April and he had to fly the plane 
to Linden, N. J. That he should trans- 
port Geri-Ann to her home in Middle- 
town and spend Easter Sunday with her 
and her parents is innocent enough to 
one less bent on character assassination. 
The only conclusion is that Ernst’s choice 
of the words “seriously involved” had a 
malicious intent. 

Fifth. Finally, on page 51, Ernst re- 
veals his stellar talents as a trial law- 
yer. With a catch in his voice and a 
tear in his eye, he states: 

We have understanding and deep sympa- 
thy for Mrs. Murphy, the mother of Gerald. 
In fact, we understand her grief. And since 
this evidence (regarding the alleged de la 
Maza suicide note’s reference to homosexual- 
ity) bears no relation to the Galindez affair, 
we see no point or duty which impels us to 
spread on the record documentation which 
would have little value other than to satis- 
fy the purveyors of scandal. Furthermore, 
much of our information came to us under 
the cloak of privileged communication, with- 
out which a lawyer could not wisely counsel 
any client. 


How touching. Ernst’s sensitivity for 
Mrs. Murphy’s feelings. Yet in the same 
breath, he hints that his information, if 
he were callous enough to reveal his facts, 
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is salacious and most damaging to Gerry. 
And how despicably clever. Ernst skirts 
a libelous statement by protesting that 
his tender feelings prevent him from go- 
ing on record. 

So much for Ernst’s defamation of 
Gerry Murphy—vindictive, a thief, smug- 
gler, at one and the same time 
woman chaser and homosexual, and the 
total portrait painted by never once put- 
ting in evidence any proof. Trujillo is 
delighted, but how about the jury? Let 
us consider Ernst’s treatment of Dr. 
Galindez. 


CHARACTER ASSASSINATION OF GALINDEZ 


If possible, Jesus de Galindez comes off 
worse than did Gerry Murphy. But then, 
he was older and Ernst had more of a 
lifetime to play around with. Galindez 
is presumed dead. He cannot defend 
himself. 

Ernst, by his own admission, was hard 
put to defame Galindez. On page 58 of 
the report we learn from Ernst himself 
that Galindez was “well thought of by 
his students and respected by the facul- 
ty. His courses were well-attended, and 
his students enthusiastic.” 

On the same page Ernst quoted the 
much respected President of the Basque 
Government in exile, Jose Aguirre, as fol- 
lows: 

The integrity and honesty of Galindez is 
beyond all type of doubts. His scrupulous- 
ness and diligence has been examplary * * * 
His accounts have always been exact. 


On the next page Ernst says, and I 
quote: 

He was, it seems, a curious combination 
of a warm, social individual and a methodical 
scholar. He was an active writer and an im- 
posing speaker. In short, he was a man of 
whose high ideals and practical accomplish- 
ments seem to be such as to justify the large 
measure of praise and concern which has 
been evidenced by his friends and associates. 


How is it possible to break down so 
solid a reputation? Let us read on in the 
report. We must not judge Galindez by 
outward appearances, Ernst tells us, per- 
haps unconsciously becoming autobio- 
graphical. Instead, and I quote from 
page 60: 

It must be remembered that there attaches 
to all men, and especially to men in public 
prominence, the possibility that beneath the 
facade which they show to the world there 
lurks a secret and very private self which 
seeks strange bedfellows. * * * For now, it 
suffices to say that the part of his life which 
he kept hidden may well have been the most 
important part. 


Then Ernst proceeds to tear down the 
purported facade. 
CHARGES OF COMMUNISM 


First. As you may recall, while Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo was passing himself 
as a stanch defender against commu- 
nism, his favorite smear against his ene- 
mies was that they were Communists. 
His Ambassador here in Washington even 
tried such a smear on me in a San Fran- 
cisco speech, later admitting to me that 
it was done only for defensive reasons. 
Galindez, after his disappearance, was 
literally bombarded with such charges 
emanating from the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Ernst dismisses such allegations. Per- 
haps the evidence of Galindez’ Catholic 
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ties made it imprudent to pursue this line 
of attack. In spite of the clean bill of 
health given Galindez in the report, 
Ernst cannot seem to resist the tempta- 
tion to leave a shade of doubt. On page 
58, we are treated to this bit of Mc- 
Carthyism: 


At one time, however, Galindez felt it nec- 
essary to write in defensive tones to a lady 
friend to assure her that he was not a Com- 
munist. 


Second. As for Galindez’ respected 
position as a faculty member at Colum- 
bia, that goes out the window, as follows: 

Contrary to the impression fostered by in- 
accurate reporting, Galindez was at no time 
a professor at Columbia. In the words of 
Dr. John A. Krout, vice president and provost 
of Columbia University, “Galindez was a 
part-time lecturer from 1951 to March 1956.” 


What, please tell me, Morris Ernst, 
does this precise academic status of Dr. 
Galindez have to do with Trujillo’s part 
in his disappearance, unless, of course, 
you seek any pretense, however small, to 
downgrade Galindez? 

Third. As for Galindez’ financial in- 
tegrity, look what Ernst does. We are 
told that Galindez had embezzlement 
charges hanging over him in the Domini- 
can Republic. According to Mr. Ernst 
and his client, while in the Dominican 
Republic, in 1945, Galindez wrote to the 
Secretary of Labor and National Econ- 
omy offering to compile the labor laws 
of the Dominican Republic. 

He promises to deliver 8,000 copies of 
the compilation for 15,000 pesos (the 
equivalent of $15,000). We are treated 
to copies of his letter and a contract by 
which Galindez agrees to accept 10,000 
Pesos in advance and 5,000 upon 
delivery of the 8,000 copies in 3 months. 
Ernst includes a photostat of an en- 
dorsed check, and an exchange of letters 
purporting to be between the Secretary 
of Labor and Economy and Galindez, in 
which the former demands that Galin- 
dez live up to his contract, Galindez 
pleads for an extension of time, the Sec- 
retary of Labor grants the extension, and 
finally, when still the copies are not 
forthcoming the Secretary of Labor 
threatens to prosecute. We learn that 
sometime during this exchange, Galindez 
had left the Dominican Republic for the 
United States. 

CORRECT LEGAL PATH EVADED 


What of thischarge? First of all, why 
would the Dominican Republic have the 
compiler supply the copies? The dicta- 
tor has plenty of his own printing 
presses. Could it be that the Domini- 
cans had to up their concocted ante toa 
height that would make embezzlement 
charges seem plausible? In the second 
place, why the advance of so sizable a 
sum? Third, if the charges were true, 
why did not the Dominican Government 
institute extradition charges? I am in- 
formed by the State Department that we 
have and did have at the time an extra- 
dition agreement with the Dominican 
Republic to cover such cases, 

Ernst says on page 64: 

We examined the reason for the Dominican 
Government's failure to pursue its claim. 


Period. Period? After this tantaliz- 
ing statement, he does not tell us the out- 
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come of his examination. This is the 
objective appraisal Ernst promised? 
The glaring omission of the reason leads 
one to conclude it was not in harmony 
with his defense of Trujillo. 

Instead, he twists the whole story in 
what would be an amusing angle if a 
man’s reputation were not at stake. 

It seems clear— 


Says Ernst— 
that this business of the labor laws discloses 
little, if any, actual objective motivation 
which would lead one to believe that the 
Dominican Government in fact did away 
with Galindez. 


In other words, Ernst claims that his 
recounting of this cock-and-bull story is 
not for the purpose of casting aspersions 
on Galindez’ character, but to follow a 
clue as to the possible motivation for 
Galindez’ kidnaping. Ernst could have 
saved himself the duty of reporting so 
assiduously this matter. His highly 
trained legal mind knows full well that 
if the Dominican Republic had a legiti- 
mate embezzlement case against Galin- 
dez, it could simply have extradited him, 
making kidnaping unnecessary. 

SIGNATURE FORGED 


As for the documents in the embezzle- 
ment charge—here we go again. I am 
informed by Mr. Ira N. Gullickson, chief 
of the Questioned Documents Division 
of the Washington, D. C., Metropolitan 
Police Force, that if Galindez’ signature 
on the letter on Basque stationery— 
Ernst exhibit 47—is a valid signature, 
then the signatures on Galindez’ pro- 
posal—exhibit 37—the contract—exhibit 
38—the check—exhibit 39—the receipt— 
exhibit 40—are forgeries. How about 
this, Morris Ernst? 

Mr. Gullickson, during his 28 years on 
the Metropolitan Police Force, has testi- 
fied in close to 1,000 forgery cases. He 
has, moveover, been called in for con- 
sultation by various committees of Con- 
gress, among them the House and Sen- 
ate Small Business Committees, the 
Committee on Elections and Returns, 
the Dies committee. Mr. Gullickson 
further reports the intriguing piece of 
information that both the signature on 
the contract, purported to be that of the 
Secretary of Labor and Economy, and 
the one purported to be Galindez’ appear 
to be written by the same hand. 

I shall have more to say about Domin- 
ican forgeries shortly. 

Not content with the embezzlement 
charge, Mr. Ernst tries to beat down 
Galindez’ financial integrity from an- 
other angle. On page 60 we are told: 

When Ed Mowery, writing for the New 
York Herald Tribune, first revealed on July 
2, 1956, that Galindez was a registered agent 
of the Basque Government-in-Exile, and that 
he had sworn in such a capacity he collected 
over $1 million, the news shocked even his 
close friends. 

INSIDIOUS IMPLICATION 

This insidious implication that Galin- 
dez carried on clandestine activities is 
ridiculous. Our own Library of Con- 
gress in 1949 compiled a book entitled 
“The Printed Work of the Spanish In- 
tellectuals in the Americas, 1936-1945.” 
In each case, to avoid error, each author 
was consulted about his own biographic 
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information. Galindez submitted the 
“startling” piece of news that he was a 
member of the Basque delegation to the 
United States. It appears on page 43 of 
the book. Moreover, as we all know, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act provides 
for a public disclosure of all activities of 
the agent with the Justice Department. 
Galendez’ activities are painstakingly 
listed there for all to see. 

Ernst tries to create the impression 
that Galindez’ collection of $1 million 
for the Basque Government-in-Exile has 
dark connotations. Yet Ernst himself, 
on page 89, states: 

The Basque people are thrifty, able, and 
excel in work habits and financial stability. 
Moreover, their devotion, bound together as 
they are by a separate language, would cre- 
ate a presumable basis for generosity. 

GALINDEZ WAS HONEST 


The Basques are most assuredly 
“thrifty and able.” They are most as- 
suredly bound together by common her- 
itage. A million dollars collected over 
7 years to support their joint cause is 
not, after all, a staggering amount. In- 
deed, I have talked personally to Jose 
Aguirre, President of the Basque Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile, and he has assured 
me, as he did Ernst, that the money col- 
lected by Galindez was used to further 
Basque causes. It may be here noted 
that in this age of displaced persons and 
refugees, the Basque people have been 
models of self-reliance in taking care 
of their own. 

Ernst further points out in his effort 
to cast doubts as to Galindez’ activities, 
that Mr. Juan Oñatibia, Galindez’ suc- 
cessor, reports no collections from Cen- 
tral and South America to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Mr. Ofiatibia, however, 
has announced that the Basque regime 
in Paris continues to receive contribu- 
tions from those areas, but that agents 
in Mexico, Venezuela, and Argentina 
send moneys directly to Paris rather 
than funneling them through New York, 
as previously done when Galindez repre- 
sented the government. 

Ernst does not let the matter rest 
there. On page 90, he brings up the fact 
that fhe Internal Revenue Service has a 
claim against the Galindez estate for 
over $62,000 in taxes for 1953, 1954, 1955. 
The fact that this was a technical tax 
question, involving funds which merely 
passed through Galindez’ hands on be- 
half of the Basque Government and may 
or may not have been taxable income 
somehow escapes the great trial lawyer's 
notice. In fact, the original Treasury 
Department figures were found to be in 
ferror, and the claim was recently set- 
tled for $2,855.13. 

We must conclude that Ernst intended 
to imply that Dr. Galindez, besides being 
an embezzler and a thief, is also a tax 
evader. So much for finances. 

Fourth. We turn now to a favorite 
gimmick of Generalissimo Trujillo and 
other assassins of character—the per- 
sonal habits of the victim. I was in- 
formed by a member of Ernst’s staff who 
quit in disgust that Stanley Ross, the 
editor of the Diario de Nueva York, who 
was kicked out of the Inter-American 
Press Association for his unsavory deal- 
ings with Trujillo, was a guiding light 
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around the Ernst investigation. It was 
Ross’ habit to refer to Dr. Galindez as 
“La Galindez,” the use of the feminine 
Spanish article to imply homosexuality. 
Needless to say, I wondered if Ernst 
would take this familiar line. 

Apparently, unable even to hint at 
this and having already liberally smeared 
Gerry Murphy, Ernst approached the 
victim from the other angle in such cases. 

One quote will suffice: 

As our investigation proceeded there were 
made available to us numerous letters writ- 
ten by Galindez to various people which 
added to the true picture behind the facade. 
Scores of letters reveal a strong and passion- 
ate interest in women which belies the ascetic 
picture of a narrow scholar which Galindez 
offered to the outside world. Galindez was 
indeed a scholar, but he was much more, 


If I were in a facetious mood, I would 
say that this maligns scholars. But 
Ernst’s clear intent in this passage is so 
revolting that it is difficult to be jocular 
about it. 

Fifth. Ernst clinches his innuendos 
about Galindez by implying that he just 
took off somewhere. A chapter is devoted 
to various allegations by people who have 
claimed to have seen Galindez since his 
disappearance. After detailed discussion 
of three frauds, Ernst gets around to 
stating he does not put credence in the 
stories. But the seed of doubt is firmly 
planted by such gems as this, on page 71: 

We concluded that there was not sufficient 
corroboration for the identification to be 
accepted. However, for the benefit of any 
agency which would want to pursue the in- 
vestigation, we annex hereto the sworn state- 
ment of both writers, reiterating their belief 
that they met Galindez on February 11, 1957. 


This chapter concludes with a refer- 
ence to a report from Peru that Galindez 
“arrived in Guatemala November 15, 
1957, where he slept over and Saturday 
the 16th continued with his private pilot 
Enrique Fernandez, a Chilean, and in his 
own plane in the direction of Costa Rica.” 

Ernst adds: 

Our preliminary investigation has shown 
that it may be worth while for those who want 
to locate Galindez to investigate further. 

INCREDIBLE TACTICS 


These tactics are incredible. Ernst ap- 
parently did not serve his client in the 
fashion and to the extent in which his 
fancy retainer and unlimited expense 
account merited. Why did not Ernst 
pursue the lead? If he could have turned 
up Galindez in Costa Rica, would that 
not have put a conclusive end to all those 
nasty rumors that Trujillo had had 
Galindez kidnaped and murdered? 


OTHER CHARACTER DEFAMATIONS 


First. Another Ernst stab needs an 
airing to get rid of the odor. On page 78, 
apparently with no other purpose than 
to confuse the reader further, Ernst ques- 
tions Galindez’ will of 1952. In the 
process, he mutilates an innocent by- 
stander. 

Galindez named two executors in his 
will, Peter Aguirre of New York and 
Francisco Abrisqueta of Washington. 

On page 78, Ernst states: 

A search for Abrisketo [sic] might be of 
interest because Peter never heard 
of him, and because Abrisketo [sic] left the 
United States, we are informed, for South 
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America in November 1955. It is also curi- 
ous, and perhaps significant, that Galindez 
in June 1949, refers to the same Abrisketo 
[sic] whom he later named as his executor, 
as the drunken man who spoiled a party 
given for an employee who was getting 
married. 


Let us set the facts out. Francisco 
Abrisqueta, another Basque refugee, is 
well known here in Washington. Ernst 
could have easily found this out. For 9 
years, from 1946 to 1955, he served hon- 
orably and with great capacity as a 
Statistician-economist at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. In 1950 he was Secretary- 
General of the Second Inter-American 
Statistical Conference in Bogota. From 
1950 to 1952 he was Assistant Secretary- 
General of the Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute, an organ of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. In 1953 he be- 
came Acting Secretary-General of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute and 
Acting Chief of the Division of Statistics 
of the Pan American Union. From 1953 
to 1955 he served as Secretary-General 
of the Institute and Chief of the Division 
of Statistics. 

Among his many accomplishments, too 
numerous to list, are included: Founder 
of the Economic Research Department 
of the Bank of the Republic of Colombia 
and Director of the Inter-American 
Training Center for Economic and Fi- 
nancial Statistics. He is an American 
citizen. 

The base insinuations Ernst manages 
to crowd into two sentences cannot go 
unchallenged. The word “search” im- 
plies that Abrisqueta has hidden; the 
manner in which it is stated that he 
left the United States implies he was on 
the run. 

For the record, Mr. Abrisqueta resigned 
from the Pan American Union to visit 
his family in Europe whom he had not 
seen for many years and to attend to 
family affairs. When he decided to re- 
turn to the New World, he was offered 
jobs by the United Nations, UNESCO, 
the ILO, and the Pan American Union, 
among others. He decided to accept a 
position in Colombia. He has since vis- 
ited the United States in anything but 
a clandestine manner. 

As for the remark about being a 
drunken man, Ernst does not do us even 
the favor of saying whether Galindez is 
purported to have said the remark or 
written it, or to whom. In any case, it 
is too stupid a charge, if it even exists, 
to merit a detailed reply. 

ERNST KNOWS BETTER 


Second. Ernst gets in some licks on me, 
too. On page 50, he identifies me as 
attorney for the Murphy family in the 
civil suit against de la Maza, the alleged 
killer of Gerry. Ernst knows better. On 
the very next page he identifies Robert 
Abrahams, “who had been retained 
through Congressman Porter to repre- 
sent the Murphy family in the civil suit 
for damages.” 

Ernst says he found the attorney fees 
to be proper, but he leaves the implica- 
tion that I must have shared in them. 
Ernst knows better. On page 52, Ernst 
identifies me as “chief counsel for the 
Murphy family.” Ernst knows better. 

He states that after I “had obtained 
the settlement for the Murphy family 
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[I] became convinced that de la Maza 
had not been responsible for Murphy’s 
death.” This is fantastic. 

The settlement came on March 22, 
1957. On February 28, 1957, in the House 
of Representatives, I made my original 
accusations against the Trujillo regime, 
in which I charged that the de la Maza 
suicide note was a forgery and analyzed 
why I so believed. Ernst, with $100,000 
at his disposal to conduct his investiga- 
tion, must surely have had a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Page 52 contains this interesting 
statement regarding the phony de la 
Maza suicide: 

If Congressman Porter is correct, the $50,- 
000 was obviously paid by the wrong defend- 
ant, and yet, after inquiry, we found that 
there was no proffer of the return of the 
money by Congressman PORTER to the de la 
Maza family. 


The right defendant paid the $50,000. 
The Murphys sued the de la Maza estate, 
and from the start I believed that the 
$50,000 came straight from Trujillo in 
the hope that it would quash the story 
once and for all. It is hard to believe 
that de la Maza, a pilot working for less 
than $400 a month, had that kind of 
money. 

Now I learn from Ernst’s report that 
the de la Maza family settled the case. 
A check of Dominican law indicates that 
the family is not liable. The question is, 
why did his family have to pay such a 
judgment? I still believe Trujillo, the 
proper defendant, readily supplied the 
cash. As for advising a return of the 
money, of course not. It is little enough 
recompense to Mr. and Mrs. Murphy for 
the loss of their only son. 

REFUTATION OF FACTS 


As you have no doubt gathered, a 
goodly portion of the Ernst report is 
dedicated to character assassination by 
smear. He does get around to the meat 
of the case, albeit the smears are so in- 
terwoven as to hide Ernst’s obvious lack 
of evidence. 

THE TIME TABLE 

Ernst’s principal argument is an at- 
tempt to chop at both ends of Gerry’s 
flight schedule so as to make it impos- 
sible for Gerry to have made a round 
trip to the Dominican Republic on the 
night Galindez was kidnapped. Ergo, if 
Gerry had not enough time to fly to the 
Dominican Republic, Trujillo is exoner- 
ated from complicity to kidnap Galindez. 

The trouble with Ernst’s story is he 
did not have the evidence that the FBI 
had, much of which was recently turned 
over to me by the Department of Jus- 
tice and widely publicized in the press. 
Not that Ernst wanted evidence—it 
would have made his task of absolving 
his client even more perplexing. Even 
now, he refuses to come to see it, He 
says he has considered it—but the Jus- 
tice Department says he has never seen 
these papers. 

Ernst claimed that the mathematical 
calculations made by his flight weather 
expert point up the impossibility of such 
a flight in the time available to Gerry. 

The FBI figures differently. In the first 
place, apparently unknown to Ernst’s 
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expert, the Beechcraft airplane rented 
by Gerry had a nose tank. 

Gerry specified he wanted this rare 
kind of Beechcraft and it was furnished 
to him. This adds another 49 or 50 
gallons of available gas. Furthermore, 
Ernst’s rash assumption, on page 23, 
that only three extra fuel tanks were 
used, in spite of the fact that evidence 
shows Gerry and his friend, Sgt. French, 
purchased 4 tanks and installed 4 tanks, 
is so much nonsense. 

According to Ernst, his expert claims 
that the plane with 4 full tanks and 3 
passengers would be overloaded for safe- 
ty purposes, so for purposes of calcula- 
tion they conveniently discard a tank. 
On the other hand, Justice Department 
spokesmen say the plane, fully loaded— 
nose tank, 4 extra tanks and all—could 
safely transport as many as 7 persons. 
Whom shall we believe, the Justice De- 
partment or Trujillo’s lawyer? 


AN AIRPORT “MADE TO ORDER” 


Then there is the question of whether 
a plane could land at Montecristi Air- 
port in the Dominican Republic. Ernst 
presents impressive testimony from Tru- 
jillo’s lackeys that the airport is not 
suitable for landing a Beechcraft. On 
the other hand, the Justice Department 
claims that Montecristi was a natural 
for the kind of operation carried out on 
March 13, 1956. 

Montecristi was closed down for com- 
mercial purposes, true. All the better for 
criminal activities without witnesses. It 
was a near point to Florida, while at the 
same time removed from populated 
areas in the Dominican Republic. It 
was made to order. 

As for the flight times, Ernst’s expert 
calculates that Gerry needed 7 hours and 
14 minutes in the air. Government in- 
vestigators, using Gerry’s own log which 
had him in the air 7 hours and 55 min- 
utes, ironically even longer than Ernst’s 
estimates, say Gerry had plenty of time. 

ERNST’S STORY FALLS TO PIECES 


Ernst’s story falls to pieces in the testi- 
mony of Sidney S. Stein, coowner of the 
Blue Star Aviation Corp. Stein stated 
to Ernst investigators that Gerry’s 
N68100 landed at Tamiami on March 13, 
1956, at about 3 p.m. Since Ernst con- 
tends that N68100 left Lantana in Miami 
at around 8 a. m., this would have left 
only 8 hours for the operation, and up- 
held Ernst’s contention of not enough 
time for a Dominican run. Stein, how- 
ever, has had sober second thoughts on 
the matter. He told Life magazine: 

I realize that I made an error, that Murphy 
had come in at 4:30 or 5 p. m. 


Hence, even if Gerry did not take off 
until 8 a. m., a time granted by Ernst, he 
would have had 8% or 9 hours, time 
enough, the FBI holds, for his run to 
Montecristi, deposit of Galindez, and re- 
turn to Miami. 


ERNST FACED WITH AN ENIGMA 


Ernst was faced with an enigma. If 
Gerry did not go to Montecristi airport 
as Harold French said they mapped the 
flight, as Gerry's log indicates he did, 
and as Gerry told his fiancee he did, 
where was he flying around for the 9 
hours he was gone from Miami? 
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On pages 44 and 45, Ernst provides us 
with his inspired answer. Cuba. What 
is the source of his information? Ernst 
tells us: 

The Cuban authorities have reliable re- 
ports from their own confidential sources 
that N68100 arrived in Cuba on the 13th of 
March 1956 and left Cuba on the same day. 

We have concluded that the public silence 
of the Cuban authorities as to this informa- 
tion in its possession is related to its con- 
tinued investigation into the financial back- 
ers of the N68100 exploit. 


Come now. Two years later, Ernst 
would have us believe that the Cuban 
Government knew Gerry had landed 
there on the crucial day but withheld 
the information from the United States 
Government. In 1956 Batista and the 
United States maintained friendly, co- 
operative relations. Certainly the Cu- 
ban Government at that time would have 
turned over any information it had in its 
possession to United States officials. If 
the Cuban Government has indeed pro- 
vided Ernst with such a story, it is 
plainly the quid pro quo to Trujillo from 
Batista for armaments to conduct his 
campaign against the Castro forces, arm- 
aments the United States later had de- 
nied him. 

I would like to comment briefly on 
several other aspects covered by Morris 
Ernst. “We find not a scintilla of evi- 
dence connecting Galindez with Mur- 
phy’s plane,” concludes Ernst. The FBI 
found otherwise. 

Ernst attempts to break down the 
story that the night watchman at Zahn’s 
Airport told his daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Wulfing, about a sick man being loaded 
on the plane. Ernst has an affidavit 
from her stating that her father did tell 
her that he had helped an invalid onto 
a plane, but that to the best of her rec- 
ollection, he laid this incident in April 
or May. 

ORIGINAL STATEMENT REAFFIRMED 

This affidavit, according to Mrs. Wulf- 
ing, was obtained under false pretenses. 
She knew of no notary public present. 
She was led to believe she was signing a 
release. She didn’t even read all the 
statement. The men who obtained the 
affidavit told her they were reporters 
from the New York Daily News. She em- 
phatically reaffirms her original state- 
ment that her father told her a cancer 
patient was flown out of Zahn’s Airport 
the night of March 12, 1956, the very 
time Galindez disappeared and Gerry 
flew to the Dominican Republic from 
that airport. 

The Justice Department also has an- 
other witness. The watchman who re- 
lieved Mrs. Wulfing’s father when he 
went off duty recalls he placed the in- 
cident “a few days before the big snow.” 
The big snow, Mr. Speaker, occurred on 
March 17, 1956. 

Then there is the matter of Ernst’s 
weaseling on the de la Maza suicide 
note. The FBI declared it to be a for- 
gery. On the strength of such a report, 
our Department of State sent a note to 
the Dominican Government, so stating. 
It is inconceivable that the FBI would 
move without great caution in so touchy 
an international matter. 

Yet Ernst on page 53 tries to leave an 
impression that the FBI’s findings were 
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in error. Working hard for his client, 
Ernst states: 

We noted that unlike Mr. Torres [the 
Spanish expert hired by Trujillo] who found 
the confession to be genuine, there was an 
implication by our Government that there 
was some question as to its authenticity. 
We are informed that our Government made 
such observations without having examined 
the original of the confession or of other 
documents indisputably written by de la 
Maza. It saw only photostatic copies. 


Implication indeed. The FBI branded 
the note a forgery and the State De- 
partment acted accordingly. 

AN OBJECTIVE OPINION 


One interesting sidelight. Mr. Gul- 
lickson, the handwriting expert of the 
Washington Metropolitan Police, did me 
the favor of examining my copy of de la 
Maza’s note, which appears to be only 
a photographic copy of some sort. Mr. 
Gullickson tells me it is a better speci- 
men than he frequently has to work 
from, and what is more, appears to be 
written by an American and not even 
by a Latin American. According to Mr. 
Gullickson, who has examined many sui- 
cide notes in his time, the contents also 
betray it as a hoax. A man bent on sui- 
cide, he told me, doesn’t think in the 
terms in which the note is phrased. 

But then, Ernst had to earn his fee. 

There are many other points in the 
Ernst report which are ridiculous, 
Enough has been covered here, I hope, 
to make clear Ernst’s flimsy case, clumsy 
advocacy and apparent character deteri- 
oration, 

The Galindez-Murphy case encom- 
passes two enigmas: What happened to 
Jesus de Galindez? What happened to 
Gerald Lester Murphy? 

Now we have another question: What 
happened to Morris Ernst? Where is the 
great liberal and keen lawyer of yester- 
year? Why did he prostitute his talents 
for Trujillo? 

Did he do it just for excitement? Or, 
simply, did he need the money? Ido not 
know. I do raise these questions be- 
cause they have all been raised many 
times to me by his friends. They don’t 
know either. 

His own explanation is that he wanted 
his investigation to dispel “confusion 
resulting from charge and counter- 
charge”—his letter to Sydney Baron, 
July 16, 1957—which was hurting United 
States-Dominican relations and imped- 
ing “the furtherance of democratic in- 
stitutions” in the Dominican Republic, 

CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 


His report compounds confusion with 
its innuendos, its incompleteness, its 
misrepresentations and twisting of facts. 
Why? I repeat, I do not know. Maybe 
Morris Ernst himself does not know his 
own motivations. 

What about “the court of public 
opinion”? People now know that Morris 
Ernst’s report “cleared” Trujillo. A 
freshman Congressman from Oregon, 
who practiced law for 5 years and never 
tried a murder case, disagrees with a 
famous civil liberties lawyer of 40 years’ 
trial experience. 

A free press makes the difference. The 
Ernst report and this refutation will be 
compared. Appraisals will be made. 
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Here is a jury whose verdict I will accept. 
The facts about the disappearances are 
far more complex than Ernst’s foolish 
and sickening lapses in logic, morality or 
fact-finding. 

You really do not need the damning 
bill of particulars partially set out in 
these remarks. You can read his con- 
clusions on page 92 of his report. First, 
he says that Trujillo—the Dominican 
Republic or any of its officials—is not 
connected with the disappearance of 
Galindez. Secondly, he says they found 
not a scintilla of evidence connecting 
Galindez with Murphy’s plane, N68100, 
or any flight of the plane. 

TRY COMMON SENSE ON THIS 


But his third conclusion requires no 
knowledge of the facts, just a smatter- 
ing of commonsense. Listen: 

The clarity of the Murphy plane operation, 
through interviews and exhibits as attached, 
contrasts strongly with the obfuscation, de- 
signed or otherwise, of the Galindez money 
operations. 


Now what in the world does that mean? 
Murphy’s plane operation was clear. 
Galindez’ money operations were not. 
There was a contrast. Even if this were 
true, which is certainly nowhere demon- 
strated, so what? Accepting his prem- 
ises, Murphy planned the plane opera- 
tions, Galindez the money operations, so 
what follows from the contrast? Pure 
hokum and doubletalk—that is my 
opinion, 

Where do we go from here? How do 
we shed more light on what actually 
happened to Dr. Galindez and Gerry 
Murphy? How do we change our foreign 
policy so that Trujillo and his ilk will 
never again have the audacity to kidnap 
their enemies from our streets and mur- 
der our citizens and insult us with fan- 
tastically false explanations? 

I do not have all the answers by a 
long shot, but here are some of the things 
we can do: 

SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


First. The State Department should 
allow the Justice Department to ques- 
tion Espaillat, the former New York Do- 
minican consul general, in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Trujillo will not let him 
come here, but he has agreed to let Es- 
paillat answer questions in his own coun- 


Second. Appropriate Congressional 
committees should delve into the entire 
matter because it is directly connected 
with our policy of coddling dictators. 
Ernst, Baron, their staff, and John 
Frank, the Washington lawyer who was 
convicted as an unregistered Dominican 
agent, could be questioned. If any of 
them took cover behind the fifth amend- 
ment, immunity could be granted under 
the compulsory testimony statute. I 
agree with Justice Department lawyers 
who believe that John Frank could, if 
he would or could be forced to, clear 
up much of the mystery in both disap- 
pearances. 

Third. The President should publicly 
endorse the Vice President’s strong rec- 
ommendations about the formal hand- 
shake for dictatorships and the warm 
embrace for democracies. 
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Rafael Trujillo Molina depends, like 
other chiefs of police states, on the use 
of cold terror or cold cash to accomplish 
his ends. He hires criminals to intimi- 
date, kidnap, and kill his enemies. He 
hires lawyers to assassinate the char- 
acters of enemies who are already dead 
or who cannot protect themselves. 

Morris Ernst, great defender of civil 
liberties, is now character assassin for 
a fee from Trujillo. The characters of 
the intended victims of his venal and 
unworthy report emerge, when the facts 
are known, unscathed, and triumphant. 
The character of one unintended victim, 
however, is smashed perhaps beyond 
repair. 

This victim’s name? Morris Ernst. 

Mr. Speaker, I just received the fol- 
lowing letter on Monday from Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester G. Murphy, the parents of 
Gerry Murphy, explaining the matter of 
the fluctuating bank account mentioned 
in the Ernst report. As you can see 
from the letter, there was never any 
mystery in the first place. Any of 
Ernst’s high-priced investigators could 
have cleared it up with a couple of tele- 
phone calls: 

JUNE 28, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Porter: We just received and 
read your report. We are excited and I don’t 
know how clearly I can write to you now, 
but must let you know about the large de- 
posits mentioned in Gerry’s bank account. 
I can, with time, substantiate this message 
with the cancelled checks—also from Mr. 
Marshall, manager of Queen Anne branch 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 9 Mercer 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 

We turned over to Gerry amounts total- 
ing about $7,000 to buy lumber for United 
States Millwork Corp. (Lester owned stock 
in this company). As the lumber was 
manufactured and sold, the price of the 
lumber was returned to Gerry’s account and 
used again as a revolving fund. We eventu- 
ally got it all back as the fund was to be 
used only in this way. Gerry had no gain 
or profit from it but looked after it for us 
as he was in Seattle then. 

This must surely be where the deposits 
($25,000) came from. 

If we can clear this up any more please 
ask us, as this fund was common knowl- 
edge to the other stockholders too. 

Hastily and in deep appreciation. 

LESTER and EMMA MURPHY, 


New Yor«, N. Y., June 24, 1958. 
Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for your offer to make the 
Gerald Murphy papers which you previously 
released to the press available to me for 
examination in your office. This material was 
previously known to me and is referred to 
in various parts of my report. None of this 
material is new and I see no constructive 
purpose in meeting with you now in view 
of our prior awareness of its contents. 

Frankly, I am at a loss to comprehend 
your apparently passionate desire to estab- 
lish in the public mind that the son of 
your clients and constituents was a kid- 
naper. All of my investigation indicates to 
the contrary and I find not a scintilla of 
evidence that Murphy was in any way con- 
nected with the Galindez disappearance. 

In your ardent attempt to destroy the 
reputation of Gerald Lester Murphy, you 
have released what you purport to be evi- 
dence linking Murphy to Galindez. Why this 
so-called evidence was withheld from the 
public for 18 months is a question which 
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you have not yet explained, as you haven't 
explained why you now release it in order 
to prove that Murphy kidnaped Galindez. 

If we are to believe what you say, then 
Gerald Murphy either was a kidnaper or was 
unwittingly engaged in a kidnaping. Never- 
theless Murphy at no time informed any 
American official either of this alleged crime 
or of his having been duped, although he 
was in the United States many times since 
the Galindez disappearance, and as late as 
December 2, 1956, according to the so-called 
new evidence which is apparently new to you. 
Murphy was in the very least particeps 
criminis and it seems to me that in the 
light of the overwhelming proof to the con- 
trary you owe his parents a very solemn 
and humble apology. 

The simple truth is that Murphy made 
these notes apparently after he had read 
the Westbrook Pegler column and that these 
notes were consistent with statements he 
had made to others, wherein he went much 
further than these notes would indicate, 
actually claiming to have kidnaped Galin- 
dez. 

If you are interested in the truth you will 
admit that Murphy undoubtedly made these 
notes and statements as a cloak for other 
of his operations with which you are fa- 
miliar and which show that he received 
$25,000 about 6 months previous to the 
Galindez disappearance and that he also 
deposited an additional $10,000 in one of 
his three bank accounts around the date of 
Galindez’ disappearance. You fully know 
that the real significance of the material 
which you have now released is that it was 
drawn by Murphy as a coverup for his activi- 
ties. 

I see no rational basis for supporting your 
position that your constituent was engaged 
in the horrible crime of a kidnaping, result- 
ing in a death, and I would suggest that 
you use your high office of United States 
Representative to determine where Galindez 
obtained a million dollars, what he did with 
that million dollars, and why he disappeared 
or went underground. Galindez’ books of 
accounts make clear that practically none 
of this money came from Basque supporters 
and surely you cannot ignore the fact that 
the contributions ceased the day Galindez 
vanished. 

The most regrettable aspect of all this is 
that you know that everything which I now 
say, and which my report says, is the unre- 
futed truth and that for reasons best known 
to yourself you choose to ignore the real 
mystery; namely, the million dollars which 
he collected and the sources from which it 
came. Instead you have chosen to devote 
your efforts to bringing undeserved agony 
and shame to the family of Gerald Lester 
Murphy. 

Morris L. ERNST. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1958. 
Mr. Morris L. ERNST, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. Ernst; I still think you ought to 
see these papers. Justice Department as- 
sures me you have not seen them. I still 
gasp over your repeated assertion that you 
find not a scintilla of evidence connecting 
Murphy with Galindez. What about these 
papers, Sergeant French's sworn statements 
and the testimony in the Frank trial? Exist- 
ence of evidence is one thing, weight is an- 
other. 

I have never tried to establish in the pub- 
lic mind or in any other way that Gerry 
Murphy was a kidnaper. The evidence is 
that he piloted the plane carrying Galindez 
to the Dominican Republic and that at the 
time he did not realize the unconscious 
Galindez was going against his will. 

My efforts to date for Gerry’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester G. Murphy of Eugene, Oreg., 
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have met with their appreciation and grati- 
tude. My primary motive has been and is, 
to help them find out what actually hap- 
pened to their son. They have never been 
clients of mine and you know it. Justice 
Department held these papers pending pos- 
sible further indictments by the grand jury. 
You as a lawyer must understand this. I 
Teleased them as soon as I received custody 
of them 

Gerry was preparing to tell his story pub- 
licly when he disappeared. You would real- 
ize this if you would consent to come and 
look at the papers, many of which have 
not appeared in the press. Gerry, it appears, 
realized that he had become involved far 
more deeply than he ever anticipated. I 
know his parents, his sisters, and some of 
his friends. He was not a kidnaper or mur- 
derer. 

I am not familiar with Gerry's alleged op- 
erations with which you say I am familiar. 
Perhaps you could produce your evidence as 
to these alleged operations and then demon- 
strate their relevance to the issue of Gerry’s 
fiying Galindez to the Dominican Republic 
at the contrivance of Trujillo. 

The President of the Basque Government- 
in-Exile, an honorable and widely respected 
man, told me that the accounts of Galindez 
were in order and that the money came from 
Basques throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
I have seen no reason for doubting this. 

It is ridiculous for you to say that I know 
your statements in your telegrams and in 
your report to be the unrefuted truth. The 
contrary is true. My detailed refutation is 
almost ready. Your comments, if any, will 
be most welcome. 

The last time we met you ended the con- 
ference by refusing to discuss the reasons 
why I thought you were acting in bad faith. 
I would still like to hear your explanations 
of those matters I brought to your atten- 
tion at that time, as well as for matters 
which have come up since that time. I hope 
you will decide to come to see the papers and 
talk with me. 

Perhaps together we cannot shed any more 
light on what actually happened to Dr. 
Galindez and Gerry Murphy, but maybe we 
can explore what happened on the Morris 
Ernst we once thought we knew and whom 
we respected. If a full investigation and 
the truth interest you, do come and see the 
papers. 
Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
NANTUCKET, MASS., 
June 26, 1958. 
Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In reply to your letter of June 24 indicat- 
ing that you released to the press only a part 
of the Murphy papers now held by you, I 
strongly urge that you make all such papers 
in your possession immediately available to 
the public. At the same time you should 
also make public all the information you 
have about Murphy’s bank accounts, and 
more particularly, the source of the $25,000 
deposited by him before March 1956 as indi- 
cated in exhibit No. 25 of my report. 

It might also be helpful if you made public 
Murphy's income-tax return for 1955, as it 
should identify the source of this money. 
Likewise you can clarify Gerry's position by 

public all his other bank accounts 
not available to us. I now assume you are 
not acting under the historic privilege of a 
lawyer. Iam confident that you must realize 
that there is at least an inference that Mur- 
phy’s money receipts are related to his air- 
plane trip of March 12, 1956. 

It is certainly an odd world when you, 
speaking for the Murphy interests, wrap 
Gerry into the kidnaping, while my report 
points in the opposite direction. The full 
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facts about why the Galindez million-dollar 
flow stopped on March 12, might help your 
constituents clear their son’s name of an 
evil charge. 
We will only distract the public from the 
real objective—finding the source of the 
Galindez reported million-dollar fund—by 
suggesting that either you or I are at all 
relevant in the much-needed solution of the 
Galindez money mystery. 
Cordially, 
MORRIS ERNST. 
Morris ERNST, 
New York, N. Y.: 

Just talked again with Mrs. Murphy. She 
repeats that the Murphy family has no faith 
in you. All papers have been released and are 
still ayailable to press and to you. Suggest 
we postpone further discussion until next 
week when you have seen my answer to your 
report. 

CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the New York Times of June 24, 1958] 
GALINDEZ, MURPHY, ERNST 

The extraordinary mystery of the disap- 
pearance from New York in March 1956 of the 
Spanish-Basque scholar, Jesus de Galindez, 
now emerges as more sinister but a little less 
mysterious than before. Impressive evidence, 
reported yesterday in this newspaper in a 
Washington dispatch by Anthony Lewis, links 
Galindez to the murdered young American 
pilot, Gerald Murphy, and in so doing more 
than ever points the finger of suspicion at 
the Dominican Republic. 

For 3 weeks the issue had been confused 
by a skillful lawyer's brief prepared at great 
expenditure of time and money for Generalis- 
simo Trujillo by Morris Ernst and a staff. 
The Ernst report took the published accusa- 
tions against the Dominicans, threw confu- 
sion and doubt upon them, and strove might- 
ily to depict the Dominican dictator as un- 
justly accused by enemies. 

It is now obvious that the Ernst report is 
open to the most serious challenge. The be- 
lief that Gerald Murphy was linked to the 
Galindez case is now proved. The possibility 
of his having flown Galindez dead or alive to 
the Dominican Republic is now clear. 

All the same, the mystery of the disap- 
pearance of Jesus de Galindez remains deep 
and terrifying. It cannot be left at this 
stage. The Washington authorities, the 
grand jury, the New York police, the Ameri- 
can press must go on and never give up until 
the case is solved. 


[From the New York Times of June 25, 1958] 
Witness Disavows GALINDEZ AFFIDAVIT 
(By Peter Kihss) 

The Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounced last night that a Long Island woman 
had in effect repudiated an affidavit attrib- 
uted to her in the Morris L. Ernst report on 
the disappearance of Dr. Jesus de Galindez. 

The radio network made public a state- 
ment in which the daughter of a now-dead 
watchman at Zahns Airport in Amityville 
said she had been induced to sign the Ernst 
document by misrepresentations. The Ernst 
affidavit would have knocked out one prop 
for a theory that Dr. Galindez was kid- 
ar the repudiation would reinstate this. 

Mr. Ernst, a New York lawyer, had made 
an investigation of the disappearance here 
March 12, 1956, of Dr. Galindez, a Basque 
scholar. His report June 1, absolyed Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo and his Dominican 
dictatorship of any role in the case, and also 
said there was no evidence to link a now- 
missing American pilot, Gerald Lester Mur- 
phy, to it. 

Yesterday Mr. Ernst made public a 600- 
word telegram to Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, rejecting the Oregon Democrat's inyi- 
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tation to study newly released documents 
belonging to Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Ernst said he had previously been 
aware of their contents. He denied they 
were any evidence that Mr. Murphy might 
have flown a plane taking a kidnaped Dr. 
Galindez to the Dominican Republic. 

Instead, Mr. Ernst suggested that Mr. 
Murphy undoubtedly made these notes and 
statements as a cloak for other of his op- 
erations with which you are familiar and 
which show that he received $25,000 about 6 
months previous to the Galindez disappear- 
ance and that he also deposited an addi- 
tional $10,000 in 1 of his 3 bank accounts 
around the date of Galindez’ disappearance. 


CUBA LANDING CHARGED 


The Ernst report had contended that Mr. 
Murphy's plane landed in Cuba March 13, 
1956, instead of in the Dominican Republic. 
It also recalled the pilot's reported state- 
ments that he had flown arms and funds to 
Cuba for opponents of President Fulgencio 
Batista. 

The CBS announcement involved Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Wulfing of 211 North Utica Avenue, 
Massapequa, Long Island, daughter of the 
late Anthony Frevele, Zahns Airport watch- 
man. In a transcription on a broadcast by 
Edward R. Murrow, May 20, 1957, she said 
her father had told her on March 12, 1956, 
about having helped to put aboard a plane 
a reported millionaire cancer victim who was 
being flown to Florida. 

The Murphy plane had taken off that night, 
the same night on which Dr. Galindez, an 
opponent of the Trujillo regime, vanished 
after lecturing at Columbia University. Mr. 
Ernst had rejected a theory that Dr. Galindez 
might have been abducted and flown away 
on the Murphy plane. 

In the Ernst report, an affidavit from Mrs. 
Wulfing said she believed her father had 
told her about the reported sick man only 
in April or May 1956, adding the incident 
occurred a couple of days earlier, instead 
of on March 12. 

“She attributed the inaccuracy of her pre- 
viously reported remarks,” the report added, 
“to constant pressure by interviewers. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Wulfing, the interviewers 
were indeed most anxious for her to remem- 
ber the incident, but they wanted it remem- 
bered as of a specific date.” 

CBS made public a new statement by Mrs. 
Wulfing dated June 12. In this she said the 
Ernst document had been “brought to my 
home by three men who represented them- 
selves as being reporters from the New York 
Daily News.” She said they told her it was 
a release to enable the newspaper to quote 
the CBS recording, and she signed it “with- 
out reading it carefully.” 

Now, the statement went on, she had found 
“it contains statements that I will not sup- 
port.” She said she had been in a hospital 
in the last 2 weeks of April and early May 
1956, so the talk with her father “could not 
have taken place then.” 

The alleged reporters, she went on, noted 
her father could not have told her about 
the incident “on March 12, because my 
father didn’t come home from Zahns Airport 
until after midnight, which would have made 
it March 13.” 

She said she had agreed and had inserted 
the number “12th” after a reference to March 
in the paper, but didn’t realize that the paper 
then put the incident “in April or May.” 
She also asserted she had not seen the affi- 
davit being notarized. 

CBS said William Richter, a notary, had 
verified his signature, but declined to answer 
any further questions which might shed 
some light on the circumstances under which 
the affidavit was procured. The Daily News 
was quoted as denying it assigned anyone to 
interview Mrs. Wulfing. 

Representing Mr. Ernst, who was in Nan- 
tucket, one of his associate counsels, Alan U. 
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Schwartz, said yesterday that “to the best 
of my knowledge, nobody from our office 
eyer represented himself to Mrs. Wulfing as 
& reporter for the Daily News.” 

Mr. Schwartz asserted that “Mrs. Wulfing’s 
statement that she hadn’t read the affidavit 
when she signed it is incredible, not only 
because it is most unlikely that anyone would 
swear to something she did not read,” but 
also because she initialed two corrections. 

The Ernst-Porter exchange revolved about 
Mr. Murphy’s flight log and an apparent 
chronicle in which the pilot wrote the name 
of Dr. Galindez and others who have been 
mentioned in the kidnaping theory. 

Mr. Ernst said he was at a loss to com- 
prehend Representative Porter's “apparently 
passionate desire to establish in the public 
mind that the son of your clients and con- 
stituents was a kidnaper.” 

“All of my investigation,” Mr. Ernst wrote, 
“indicates to the contrary, and I find not a 
scintilla of evidence that Murphy was in any 
way connected with the Galindez disappear- 
ance.” 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 


New DENIAL Hits GALINDEZ REPORT—BASQUE 
AID-IN-EXILE HERE SAys He Was MISQUOTED 
ON FUNDS BY ERNST 

(By Peter Kihss) 

The present Basque representative-in-exile 
here asserted yesterday that he had been 
misquoted in the Morris L. Ernst report on 
the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez. 

Juan Oñatibia, the Basque exile, insisted 
that the $1,024,418 raised by Dr. Galindez as 
delegate of the Spanish Basque government- 
in-exile before his disappearance here March 
12, 1956, had all come from Basques in the 
Western Hemisphere. It all had been used 
for Basque purposes, Senor Ofiatibia added. 

Mr. Ernst made public a Dominican- 
financed report June 1 absolving the Domini- 
can regime of Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo 
of any role in the disappearance. The report 
quoted Senor Oñatibia as saying that at least 
half the money had been collected by and 
for agents of the parent Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile, 

Yesterday Mr. Ernst sent a telegram to the 
mother of a now-missing pilot suspected of 
helping kidnap Dr. Galindez. In this the 
New York lawyer again referred to “the mys- 
tery of the million dollars” and contended 
that “the people who put up the money can 
easily explain the Galindez disappearance, 
and thus your son will be absolved from this 
alleged crime.” 

LAWYER DEFENDS AFFIDAVIT 

Meanwhile, William Richter, a lawyer, de- 
fended an Ernst report affidavit he had no- 
tarized, which had been repudiated Tuesday 
by its signer, Mrs. Virginia Wulfing of Mas- 
sapequa, Long Island. 

Mr. Richter said he, as special counsel for 
Mr. Ernst, had got the affidavit with Francis 
X. Grottano, an Ernst investigator. He in- 
sisted that Mrs. Wulfing had known who 
they were and what she had signed. 

Mrs, Wulfing had been quoted in the re- 
port as saying that an incident in which 
her late father, as watchman at Zahns Air- 
port in Amityville, Long Island, reported 
helping put a supposed sick man on a plane 
had occurred in April or May 1956 instead of 
on March 12, 1956. March 12 was the night 
Dr. Galindez disappeared and the plane 
piloted by Gerald Lester Murphy took off. 

Señor Oñatibia told a reporter the Ernst 
quotation from him was “not accurate.” He 
said he had told an Ernst representative that 
Dr. Galindez did handle money for the Span- 
ish Republicans and some private organiza- 
tions, but that this was in addition to his 
Basque work. 

Señor Oñatibia said Mr. Ernst’s “intention 
is to make believe Galindez was collecting 
so much money, and I am not doing so, so 
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he was receiving some money of extra and 
unknown origin, and he tries to make a 
mystery of it.” 

Basque delegations in exile engage in po- 
litical, cultural, and welfare activities, sup- 
porting themselves by voluntary fund rais- 
ing. Their regime was granted autonomy 
by the Spanish Republic in 1936. 

He added that he believed that the Basque 
exile regime, with headquarters in Paris, was 
raising as much funds as before, but was 
not receiving contributions directly from 
agents in Mexico, Venezuela, and Argentina, 
previously funneled through Dr. Galindez. 
His own collections, he said, were only from 
the United States. 

Mr. Ernst’'s telegram yesterday was to Mrs. 
Emma L. Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., whose 
pilot son disappeared in the Dominican Re- 
public December 3, 1956. The lawyer recalled 
her “kind cooperation with our inquiry.” 

“Have faith,” he added. “No matter what 
Gerry did, he had nothing to do with the 
Galindez matter, even though your attorney 
and Congressman are trying to prove that 
Gerry was either involved in or had knowl- 
edge of a kidnaping expedition.” 


[From the New York Times of June 30, 1958] 


CUBAN INTELLIGENCE REPORTS No DATA ON 
MURPHY FLIGHT As CITED By Ernst 
(By Peter Kihss) 

Cuban military intelligence has disclaimed 
knowledge of a landing in Cuba by Gerald 
Lester Murphy, an American pilot, at the time 
of the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez. 
Such a landing was alleged in the Morris L. 
Ernst report on the Galindez case after re- 
ports that Mr. Murphy had spirited Dr. 
Galindez to the Dominican Republic in his 
plane. 

An inquiry citing the New York lawyer’s 
report has brought a reply from Col. L. 
Perez y Coujil, chief of the military intelli- 
gence service in Habana, that “a search of 
our files does not reveal any information re- 
garding the subject you mentioned, and 
we regret we cannot be of service to you.” 

Mr. Ernst absolved the Dominican dictator- 
ship of Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo of 
any role in the March 12, 1956, disappear- 
ance here of Dr. Galindez, an anti-Trujillo 
Basque scholar. The lawyer’s report, released 
last June 1, was financed by the Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr. Murphy, who in turn vanished in the 
Dominican Republic December 3, 1956, had 
flown from Amityville, Long Island, on the 
night of Dr. Galindez’ disappearance, The 
pilot landed at West Palm Beach, Fla. in a 
chartered Beechcraft, N68100. His log has 
recorded the flight as continuing to “MC,” 
which one theory interprets as Monte Cristi 
Airport in the Dominican Republic, and then 
returning to Miami. 

Mr. Ernst reported his investigators had 
“conferred with responsible officials of the 
Cuban Government.” He added that “the 
Cuban authorities have reliable reports from 
their own confidential sources” that the 
Murphy plane actually arrived in Cuba 
March 13, 1956, and left the same day. 

“We have concluded,” the report said, “that 
the public silence of the Cuban authorities 
as to this information in its possession is 
related to its continued investigation into 
the financial backers of the N68100 exploit.” 

The Ernst investigators went to Cuba 
February 26, 1958. The report said that “after 
April 1, 1958, several responsible American 
correspondents sent cables from Cuba indi- 
cating that N68100 had arrived in Cuba on 
March 13, 1956, and returned to Florida the 
same day.” It added that such stories were 
carried in Latin American newspapers. 

While the Ernst report insisted Mr. 
Murphy “was not a kidnaper,” it asserted 
that “in fact Murphy was engaged in an il- 
legal operation for hire.” It quoted him as 
having told other persons that “he flew arms 
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and agents to Cuba for the revolutionaries” 
there. 

Elsewhere it has been understood that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has found 
nothing thus far to link Mr. Murphy with 
Cuban rebels. A Federal court grand jury 
that has been investigating the Galindez- 
Murphy cases is due to expire today, unless 
extended. 


FOREIGN AID 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the proponents of foreign aid, both here 
on the floor and in the executive branch, 
are making the point that billions of 
dollars spent on foreign aid are actually 
increasing the defense and security of 
the United Statesitself. The belief tends 
to pervade a good part of their testimony 
that we had better step up the aid pro- 
gram if we intend to win the race with 
Russia for the friendship of uncommit- 
ted areas. 

I have supported foreign aid in past 
years and I am not today opposed to 
foreign aid that is wisely conceived and 
well executed. But today our foreign- 
aid program does not measure up to 
either of these standards. 

Foreign aid is only 1 of the many 
instruments we have used to achieve the 
goals of our foreign policy in the past 
decade, but foreign aid is not a policy in 
itself; it is only 1 instrument by which 
foreign policy is carried out. Foreign 
aid will not even be an effective instru- 
ment unless there is a clear, vigorous and 
realistic foreign-policy leadership from 
the President and the State Department. 

We do not have that kind of foreign 
policy. It has remained the policy of the 
Marshall plan era with but few addi- 
tions. What we need is a new policy of 
effective American leadership to provide 
the framework within which a foreign- 
aid program, one which is properly and 
efficiently administered, and may I say 
parenthetically that our present foreign- 
aid program is not being so administered, 
can work as an effective instrument for 
the security of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the American eagle, for 
decades the symbol of American power 
and greatness, will become a pinfeath- 
ered, bedraggled bird unless we have an 
immediate firming of policy by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The headlines tell a sad story of the 
decline of American prestige. Ameri- 
can airmen are made prisoners in East- 
ern Germany—9 other American air- 
men are forcibly detained by the Soviets 
after their plane was forced down in 
Armenia—30 American Navy men are 
kidnaped by Cuban rebels. What a 
sickening recital of insult and injury to 
America and Americans. 

All of this comes in the wake of calcu- 
lated affronts to Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon in Latin and South America where 
bodily harm was plotted for the second 
highest American official, and the Stars 
and Stripes were desecrated. What has 
happened to our national honor and 
pride? A nation that cannot protect 
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its nationals and flag does not encour- come up very shortly to extend Public lic Law 480 almost entirely for this dam- 
age respect. $ Law 480 for an additional 2 years as age to its export position. 


What of the hundreds of Americans 
who haye yet to be accounted for from 
the Korean war? What is their fate? 
Why does our Government fail to get an 
answer? If our Government has the 
answer, the public should be informed. 

What are the neutral nations of the 
world to think when they see American 
nationals humbled, imprisoned, com- 
mitted, in many instances, to a living 
death? 

Independence Day is a good time for 
the American people to dwell on these 
matters. It is a good time for the Eisen- 
hower administration to adopt as a firm 
policy—a policy of no compromise with 
honor. 

To submit to shameful abuses against 
our American citizens and our flag is not 
serving the cause of peace. It is only 
encouragement to aggressors to increase 
their provocations, 

I call on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to reinaugurate the policy of firm- 
ness, strength, and insistence upon 
American rights that marked the birth 
and growth of the American Republic. 
When it does this I will again favor a 
foreign-aid program if it is realistic, well 
conceived and efficiently executed. I 
maintain that foreign aid will not 
achieve its purpose unless carried out as 
a part of a larger foreign policy which 
is sound and realistic. We do not now 
have such a foreign policy, and I am 
agairst any further authorization of 
American taxpayers’ dollars to other 
countries, some of which countries are 
giving their own people tax relief, until 
a program can he devised to reduce inef- 
ficiency and the utter waste of money 
and equipment, until a program can be 
formulated which is directed toward the 
assistance only of those countries that 
are dep ndable allies, and until we have 
a foreign policy that will be effectiv2 
against the increasing Communist peril 
that confronts us. 


IT IS IMPERATIVE TO AMEND PUB- 
LIC LAW 480 SO AS TO STOP 
HURTING OUR FRIENDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wweek—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 24, 
1958, pages 12111-12113—I called to the 
attention of the Members the fact that 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954—Public Law 
480—because it contains no provision 
requiring the taking of reasonable pre- 
cautions in our surplus disposal pro- 
gram to safeguard the usual marketings 
of friendly countries, has caused much 
harm to our foreign policy. Many 
friendly countries such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Mexico, Uruguay, Peru, Burma, 
and Italy, have complained that our 
surplus-disposal program has displaced 
them from their normal world markets, 
with great damage to their economies. I 
served notice that I would offer an 
amendment to the measure which will 


follows: 
It is further the policy of Congress to take 


reasonable precautions to avoid displacing 
usual marketings of friendly countries. 


Yesterday the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], expressed on the floor his 
concern, which I fully share, lest Public 
Law 480 hurt our relationships with 
some of the best friends we have in the 
world. Unfortunately, the State De- 
partment has not sufficiently informed 
the Congress of the harm done our for- 
eign policy by the absence of a provision 
against displacing the usual marketings 
of friendly countries. ; 

SOME OF OUR BEST FRIENDS 


The State Department has been 
mouselike, indeed, in passing on to the 
Committees on Agriculture the com- 
plaints of friendly countries. However, 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on May 9, 1958, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Econmic Affairs Thomas C. 
Mann did say, in response to a question 
whether the State Department had heard 
complaints from foreign countries about 
the operation of Public Law 480: 

I think (the list of countries complaining) 
would include a great majority of the na- 
tions of the Free World. They have com- 


plained at one time or another on some par- 
ticular barter arrangement. 


A predecessor of Assistant Secretary 
Mann was even more to the point. Thor- 
sten V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, told 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry last July that: 


Title I of Public Law 480, however, and the 
barter provisions of title ITI, cause us seri- 
ous foreign-relations problems with virtually 
all other exporters of any of the agricultural 
products included in title I agreements. The 
basic problem, of course, is to insure that 
title I sales or title IIT barter operations do 
not displace, or appear to displace, commer- 
cial sales at world market prices which we 
or some other Free-World country would oth- 
erwise have made. Most other nations which 
export agricultural products are greatly de- 
pendent upon such exports for the bulk of 
their foreign-exchange earnings. They are 
not able, as we are, to sell for foreign non- 
convertible currency at prices unrelated to 
either the cost of production of the com- 
modity concerned or to the level at which 
the price of the commodity is supported do- 
mestically. * * * We have not been com- 
pletely successful in preventing all injury, 
and some of our best friends abroad have 
apparently been hurt the worst. * * * What 
I have been trying to say in my statement 
is that Public Law 480 is not an unmixed 
blessing; that it does have disadvantages as 
well as its good points. One of our basic 
objectives is to keep our relations with other 
exporting countries on an even keel. 


HARM TO CANADA, MEXICO, ARGENTINA 


There are many examples of injury to 
friendly countries by our disposal pro- 
gram. 

For example, Canada’s wheat exports 
declined from 310 million bushels in 1956 
to 260 million bushels in 1957, while 
United States wheat exports, largely as 
& result of Public Law 480, were increas- 
ing during the same period from 345 
million bushels to 550 million bushels. 
The Canadian Government blames Pub- 


Again, Mexico’s No. 1 export crop, 
cotton, which constitutes 30 percent 
of her exports, declined by more than 
one-third since 1955. Meanwhile, United 
States exports of cotton under title I of 
Public Law 480 went from 365,000 bales 
in 1955 to 845,000 bales in 1956, to 
1,051,000 bales in 1957. Mexico's pro- 
tests have gone unheeded. 

A third example is Argentina. Argen- 
tina’s exports of wheat to Brazil de- 
clined from 1,265,278 tons in 1955, to 
998,477 in 1956, and 823,261 in 1957. 
Meanwhile, the United States, spurred 
by Public Law 480, was increasing its 
107,891 tons of wheat exports to Brazil 
in 1955 to 500,780 in 1956, and 487,448 
in 1957. Argentina is naturally dis- 
turbed at this displacement. 

WHAT PUBLIC LAW 480 REALLY SAYS 


Instead of warning Congress of the 
pitfalls of Public Law 480, the Depart- 
ment of State in its official statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry on February 5, 1958, 
said: 

The Department of State is responsible for 
negotiating Public Law 480, title I, sales and 
loan agreements with foreign governments, 
We must insure that the resulting programs 
are effectively coordinated with other United 
States activities abroad, that they are in ac- 
cord with our overall foreign policy objec- 
tives, and that surplus sales do not inter- 
fere with the normal marketing of the United 
States and other friendly exporting coun- 
tries. 


This last completely mistates the law. 
Public Law 480 does indeed contain a 
mandate that surplus sales must not in- 
terfere with the normal marketings of 
the United States. Its predecessor law, 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953, did indeed contain a Congressional 
directive that the President, in negotiat- 
ing agreements for the sale of surplus 
commodities, should take reasonable pre- 
cautions to safeguard the usual market- 
ings, not only of the United States, but 
of friendly countries. Identical language 
applying the policy against cannibalism 
not only to the usual marketings of the 
United States, but to those of friendly 
countries, was contained in the bill, 
which later became Public Law 480, as 
it was reported out on the floor of the 
House in 1954. During debate in the 
House, however, the bill was unfortu- 
nately amended to take out this lan- 
guage, and thus to limit the application 
of brotherly love to ourselves. 

If the State Department were doing 
its job, it would be begging Congress to 
put into Public Law 480 a provision that 
the usual marketings of friendly coun- 
tries must be safeguarded. Instead, it 
lulls Congress into a state of complacency 
by representing that the law does con- 
tain what it should contain, but in fact 
does not. 

The State Department is not alone in 
giving the erroneous impression that 
Public Law 480 safeguards the usual 
marketings of friendly countries. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
having heard how we were losing Can- 
ada’s friendship by our administration 
of Public Law 480, went up to Winnipeg 
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on May 20, 1958 to explain all to the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. Here 
is what he told the chamber of com- 
merce: 

One of the continuing questions that Can- 
ada raises regarding United States economic 
policy has to do with these special export 
programs. I would like to clarify our po- 
sition. 

Our principal means for expanding con- 
sumption of farm products over and above 
commercial sales is contained in the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954—commonly called Public Law 
480. This law was enacted in recognition 
of the fact that if our exports were con- 
fined to cash-on-the-barrelhead dollar trans- 
actions, our surpluses would accumulate in 
a wasteful manner. Moreover, millions of 
world consumers in dire need of food would 
be denied access to our abundance, The 
act provides for additional ways of trans- 
acting business, some of them unorthodox 
by economic textbook standards. It pro- 
vides íor selling our farm products for 
foreign currencies, It provides for bartering 
them for strategic materials. It provides for 
donations. 

But written throughout this program— 
and I want to emphasize this—are safe- 
guards to protect and to increase commercial 
marketing. 


SECRETARY BENSON IN WINNIPEG 


The assembled banqueters of the Win- 
nipeg Chamber of Commerce might rea- 
sonably have inferred that the commer- 
cial marketings protected by good old 
Public Law 480 included those of friendly 
countries like Canada. What Secretary 
Benson neglected to tell his audience was 
that the protective language applicable 
to friendly countries such as Canada was 
amended out of the law back in 1954, 
from which all the trouble stems. In 
view of the dependence of the Winnipeg 
area on wheat exports, it was perhaps as 
well for Secretary Benson that he made 
this slight elision in his speech. 

Just a few days before, on May 5, 1958, 
Mr. Benson’s spokesman, Administrator 
Walter C. Berger, of the Department of 
Agricuiture’s Commodity Stabilization 
Service, told the House Committee on 
Agriculture that: 

I began to find that the barter program 
was creating in these countries in which we 
were selling this 70 percent or 80 percent of 
our materials through out regular exporting 
channels a competition against our own sales 
to people who were buying from us for cash. 
In other words, if we were selling into, using 
an illustration, West Germany, who has a 
currency, & very good, sound currency today— 
if the exporter was selling into Germany, he 
was selling at a little discount. Now that dis- 
count everyone thought rt first was merely 
a discount against our competitors in the 
other world, the rest of the world, such as in 
the case of wheat against Canada, the Argen- 
tine, Australia. However, it was against our- 
selves, and as executive vice president of CCC 
that is when I began to get alarmed, 

I BEGAN TO GET ALARMED 


In other words, a policy of “beggar- 
thy-neighbor” that hurts Canada, Ar- 
gentina, or Australia, is a trifle scarcely 
worthy of notice. But when it hurts our 
own commercial marketings—well, “that 
is when I began to get alarmed.” 

The harm caused by Public Law 480, 
without an amendment requiring the 
taking of reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard the usual marketings of friendly 
countries, is no laughing matter. The 

cIv——810 
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Report of the Special Study Mission to 
Canada, comprising the Honorable 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, and the Hon- 
orable Frank M. Corrin, Maine, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, published 
on May 22, 1958, found that “there is 
ample evidence of an erosion in the tradi- 
tionally excellent relationships between 
the United States and Canada.” Repre- 
sentatives Hays and Corrin, discussing 
the displacement of normal Canadian 
wheat exports due to the operations of 
Publie Law 480, said: 

During our visit to Canada, concern over 
this problem was apparent on every side. 
We have learned that the United States 
Government has undertaken to reassure the 
Canadians as to our intentions and as to 
our practices. Such reassurances, however, 
are scant solace to the Canadian farmer who 
has a surplus of wheat on hand. Obviously, 
if Canadian exports were to grow, concern 
over this problem would decrease. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
serves a real humanitarian purpose by the 
furnishing of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad. It would seem somewhat hard- 
hearted to say that we should deprive needy 
people of food and other assistance because 
it might disturb a normal commercial chan- 
nel. On this point the Canadians have no 
objection. On the other hand, they have 
a perfectly legitimate grievance to the extent 
that it can be said that the United States 
is exporting its own farm problem. In the 
Canadian view, the way to solve the problem 
is by some means other than subsidizing 
United States Government sales abroad.” 


THE HAYS-COFFIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


In their recommendations, Repre- 
sentatives Hays and CorFrin have this to 
say: 

Prior to and while carrying out the sales 
for local currencies of surplus agricultural 
commodities such as wheat to foreign gov- 
ernments, the United States should pay par- 
ticular attention to Canada’s interests. In 
view of her heavy dependence on wheat ex- 
ports, careful consideration should be given 
by our Government to the effects of any 
sales on the Canadian economy. Not only 
should the executive department proceed 
with this awareness, but Congress should 
also realize that a temporary solution of a 
United States farm problem could create 
serious problems for Canada. Commercial 
markets, capable of making payments in 
dollars, should not be approached through 
the mechanism of Public Law 480. In short, 
a certain amount of forbearance is indi- 
cated. The possibilities, advantages, and 
hazards of a joint United States-Canadian 
wheat marketing corporation should be ex- 
plored. 

These recommendations point clearly 
to the necessity of amending Public Law 
480 so as to require “reasonable precau- 
tions so as to avoid displacing usual 
marketings of friendly countries.” Such 
an amendment will help our relations 
with not only Canada but with every 
other exporting country of the Free 
World. 

Mr. Speaker, this House cannot afford 
to ignore the plain evidence that some 
of the best friends we have in the world 
are deeply aggrieved by the operation of 
Public Law 480. It may well be that the 
State Department has been remiss in 
not presenting with more vigor the harm 
done to our foreign policy by the law as 
it now stands. Its failure to do so is one 
of the reasons why Iam not an unquali- 
fied admirer of the State Department. 
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WE SHOULD NOT DISREGARD PROTESTS SIMPLY 
BECAUSE THEY ARE GENTLEMANLY 

Nor should we become complacent be- 
cause in Canada, Australia, Argentina, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and in other countries hurt by 
Public Law 480, the protests have been 
gentlemanly and restrained. God for- 
bid that the only protests against our 
foreign policy that we are capable of 
noting are a Vice President spit upon, an 
Embassy sacked, American servicemen 
kidnaped. 

The stoic attitude of friendly countries 
hurt by Public Law 480 should not blind 
us to the dangerous nature of the game 
we are playing. It is said of the phi- 
losopher Epictetus, founder of the stoic 
creed, that he patiently admonished a 
cruel neighbor who was maliciously 
twisting his leg beyond endurance, “If 
you continue twisting my leg, you will 
break it.” A moment later, as the bone 
snapped, Epictetus turned reproachfully 
and said, “You see, I told you not to 
continue twisting my leg.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will not 
allow our friends’ forbearance to en- 
courage us to twist their economies to 
the breaking point. 

I sincerely hope that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in presenting to 
the House the extension of Public Law 
480, will attach an amendment requiring 
“reasonable precautions to avoid displac- 
ing usual marketings of foreign coun- 
tries.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

To Mr. Byrd for 10 minutes today and 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Porter and also to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks made today under 
special order and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WIcGLESwortH to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks made today and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Forp, the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include a report from the Library of 
Congress on United States aid to Com- 
munist countries for the period July 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1957. 

Mr. WeEsTLAND (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL). 

Mr. BROOMFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL). 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr, 
ScHWENGEL). 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mcintosn (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Witson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHWENGEL) and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution extending 
the special school milk program for 2 
months; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7999. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union; and 

H. R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 7999. An act to provide for the ad- 


mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 2, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
Mod Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 

ws: 


2078. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the report of the De- 
partment of the Interior on the proposed 
Molokai project, Territory of Hawaii, pur- 
suant to the act of August 23, 1954 (68 
Stat. 773) (H. Doc. No. 415); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2079. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the first 
monthly report of the General Sales Man- 
ager co the policies, activities, and 
developments, including all sales and dis- 
posals, with regard to each commodity which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation owns or 
which it is directed to support, dated April 
1958; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2080. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report that the appro- 
priation to the Post Office Department for 
“Operations,” for the fiscal year 1959, has 
been apportioned on a basis which indicates 
the necessity for a supplemental estimate of 
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appropriation, pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2081. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report that the appro- 
priation to the Post Office Department for 
“Transportation,” for the fiscal year 1959, 
has been apportioned on a basis which in- 
dicates the necessity for a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2082. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a loan of not to exceed $2,- 
500,000 from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Government of Paraguay has been au- 
thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2083. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$1,750,000 from the Development Loan Fund 
to the Port Authority of Thailand has been 
authorized, pursuant to title II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2084. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a loan of not to exceed $4,- 
200,000 from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corp. has been authorized, pursuant to 
title II of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2085. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a survey made by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the progress and trend of 
development and use of automatic (elec- 
tronic) data processing in the business and 
management control systems of the Federal 
Government covering the period to Decem- 
ber 1957; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2086. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “a bill for the relief of For- 
rest E: Decker”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2087. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission transmitting the 
10th Annual Report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
trade agreements program pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955, and Executive Order No, 10082 
dated October 5, 1949; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 13130. A bill to extend for 
2 years the existing authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in respect of transfers 
of distilled spirits for purposes deemed nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of the 
national defense; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2061). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1732. An act to readjust equitably 
the retirement benefits of certain individuals 
on the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2063). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 2266. An act to provide a method for 
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regulating and fixing wage rates for employ- 
ees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2064). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 471. A bill relating to the retired 
pay of certain retired officers of the Armed 
Forces; with amendment (Rept. No. 2065). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7706. A bill to entitle members 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps retired after 30 years’ service to re- 
tired pay equal to 75 percent of the monthly 
basic pay authorized for the highest en- 
listed, warrant, or commissioned grade in 
which they served satisfactorily during 
World War I, and for other p ; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2066). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7902. A bill to authorize travel 
and transportation allowances in the case 
of certain members of the uniformed sery- 
ices; with amendment (Rept. No. 2067). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11504. A bill to amend title 10 
of the United States Code to permit en- 
listed members of the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reserve to transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve and the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve on the same basis as members of the 
regular components; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2068). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H, R. 11626. A bill to amend section 
6911 of title 10, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the grade, procurement, and trans- 
fer of aviation cadets; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2069). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 11636. A bill to repeal sec- 
tion 6018 of title 10, United States Code, 
requiring the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
termine that the employment of officers of 
the Regular Navy on shore duty is required 
by the public interest; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2070). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 13170, A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2071). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 628. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain property lo- 
cated at Boston Neck, Narragansett, Wash- 
ington County, R. I., to the State of Rhode 
Island; without amendment (Rept. No. 2079). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE; Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 600. Resolution provid- 
ing for sending the bill H. R. 9392 and ac- 
companying papers to the United States 
Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2080). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, H. J. Res. 228. Joint reso- 
lution to provide for the honorary designa- 
tion of St. Ann's Churchyard in the city of 
New York as a national historic site; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2081). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 8249. A bill to cede to the State 
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of Michigan civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over certain land situated within Fort Custer, 
Mich.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2082). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8627. A bill directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey certain lands sit- 
uated in the State of Virginia to the Board 
of Supervisors of York County, Va.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2083). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 10173. A bill to pro- 
vide for the transfer of title to certain land 
at Sand Island, T. H., to the Territory of 
Hawail, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2084). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11125. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2085). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12670. A bill to pro- 
vide for additional payments to the Indians 
of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, S. 
Dak., whose lands have been acquired for 
the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir project, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2086). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BECKER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 11700. A bill to authorize ci- 
vilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense and certain personnel of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to 
carry firearms; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2087). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9982. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain land of the United 
States to the State board of education of 
the State of Florida; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2088). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 3683. An act to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain econom- 
ically depressed areas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2099). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 11451. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States, and 
a superliner passenger vessel for operation 
in the Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2100). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 614. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1832. An act to authorize the 
appointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2101). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 615. Resolution for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 424. 
Joint resolution to improve the administra- 
tion of justice by authorizing the establish- 
ment of institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing for the development of objec- 
tives, standards, procedures, and policies to 
be followed in the sentencing of persons 
convicted of offenses against the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2102). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 616. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 3506, an act to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries; without amendment (Rept. No. 2103). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 617. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 13015, a bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2104). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 655. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Chester W. Goble, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2062). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9299. A bill to authorize the 
appointment of Philip Ferdinand Lindeman 
as permanent colonel of the Regular Army; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2072), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 9300. A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Robert Wesley Colglazier, Jr., 
as permanent brigadier general of the Reg- 
ular Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2073). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3147. A bill for the relief of Fredrich 
A. von Hoyningen-Huene, Michael Andreas 
von Hoyningen-Huene, Christian Berend Jo- 
hann von Hoyningen-Huene, and Brigitte 
Anita Peck (nee von Hoyningen-Huene); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2074). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1435. A bill for the relief of 
John I. Strong; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2075). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7124. A bill for the relief of Lester R. 
Loomis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2076). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 8688. A bill for the relief of 
Monroe Woolley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2077). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 604. Resolution provid- 
ing for sending the bill H. R. 7686 and ac- 
companying papers to the United States 
Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2078). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6589. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
C. Garner and Charles P, Garner; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2089). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7417. A bill for the relief of Col. John 
T. Malloy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2090). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 9180. A bill for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. John R, Hadnot; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2091). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 9808. A bill for the relief of 
E. L. Terry, W. A, Ward, and G, S. Maness; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 2092). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10263. A bill for the relief of Francis 
M. Haischer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2093). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10419. A bill for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2094). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11611. A bill for the relief of McCune 
C. Ott; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2095). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12063. A bill for the relief of Gerald 
Early; without amendment (Rept. No. 2098). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12204. A bill for the relief of Peter A. 
Beklemishey, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2097). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6970. A bill for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan; with amendment (Rept. No. 2098). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 13230. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to promote the utilization 
of excess property and to simplify the reim- 
bursement procedure for transfers of such 
property; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 13231. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building 
in Denton, Tex.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 13232. A bill to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee, and Coosa-Alabama River Basins, 
and intervening areas; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

H. R. 13233. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
additional funds for direct loans; to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the rate 
of interest on guaranteed loans; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 13234, A bill to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to au- 
thorize its execution; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 13235. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of sewer and water facilities for 
the Reno-Sparks Indian colony, Nevada, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 13236. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to conduct a flood con- 
trol survey of the Stoney Creek watershed, 
Illinois; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 13237. A bill to authorize the re- 

purchase and preservation of the U. S. S. 
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Enterprise; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr, DIXON: 

H. R, 13288, A bill providing for the re- 
conveyance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the 
Forest Service fire warehouse lot in that 
city; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 13239. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of certain special provisions relat- 
ing to State plans for aid to the blind; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 13240. A bill to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, 
so as to eliminate certain deductions from 
a spouse’s annuity; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 13241. A bill to provide assistance to 
the States for area vocational education pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 13242. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for 
the construction of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial at the site of old St. 
Louis, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr, KARSTEN: 

H.R. 13243. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the 
construction of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 13244. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the 
construction of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial at the site of old St. 
Louis, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 13245. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for 
the construction of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial at the site of old St. 
Louis, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 13246. A bill to amend the act of May 

17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
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struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 13247. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 13248. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 13249. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

H.R. 13250. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 13251. A bill to provide that certain 
penalty charges against lands on Federal 
reclamation projects shall be nonreimburs- 
able; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 13252. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants to 
institutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 13253. A bill referring to the United 
States Court of Claims certain matters rel- 
ative to the War Production Board Limita- 
tion Order L-208; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 13254. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
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of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Guam, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to expressing the views of the 
Fourth Guam Legislature upon the income- 
tax structure of the Territory of Guam; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 13255. A bill to provide compensation 
for the relocation of the Bestwall Gypsum 
Co., acquired by the United States for the 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir project, Kansas; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

E. R. 13256. A bill for the relief of John E. 

Doyle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 13257. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising the Pleasant Grove administrative 
site, Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13258. A bill for the relief of Kim M1 

Soo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 13259. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Fukata; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 13260. A bill for the relief of Tin Fan 
Lin and his wife, Mary Pang K. Lin; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 13261. A bill for the relief of Martin 

Pysz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Additional District Judgeship for the 
Eastern District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I re- 
cently presented to subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
-in support of H. R. 3813, the bill which 
creates an additional judgeship for the 
eastern district of Michigan: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the subcommittee, I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to present this statement in 
support of the bill, H. R. 3813, which au- 
thorizes the appointment of an additional 


district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 


Michigan, as you know, is divided into two 
judicial districts, the eastern and the west- 


ern. The United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Michigan has six judge- 
ships, and the court is held regularly at De- 
troit and Bay City. The sixth judgeship was 
created by the act of February 10, 1954, which 
also reduced the size of the district by trans- 
ferring 5 counties to the jurisdiction of the 
western district. Prior to 1940 and until the 
creation of the sixth judgeship in 1954, the 
eastern district had been provided with only 
5 judgeships. At the same time, since 1940 
the population of Michigan has increased by 
over two million. Obviously, this rapid and 
phenomenal growth is also reflected in the 
judicial caseload. In 1957 there were 639 pri- 
vate civil cases filed—104 more than the 535 
private civil cases filed in the district in 1953, 
the year before the last judgeship was created. 
It is anticipated that between 650 and 700 
private cases will be filed in the district by 
the end of 1958. 

Since March 1955 the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has recommended the 
creation of a seventh judgeship. As a matter 
of fact, the need for an eighth judgeship 
was considered by the Conference at its 
meeting in March 1958, at which time the 
matter was referred to a special committee 
for further study. The matter will again be 
considered by the Judicial Conference at its 


next meeting in September. This recom- 
mendation certainly points up the urgency 
of making permanent provision for a seventh 
judgeship. 

The statistics show, Mr. Chairman, that in 
each of the last 6 years the time intervals 
for getting cases to trial and disposed of in 
the eastern district have exceeded the na- 
tional median intervals. For example, in 
1957, the median time interval in the eastern 
district from filing to disposition for civil 
cases terminated by trial was 16.5 months, 
as compared to the national median of 14.2 
months, The median interval from issue to 
trial was 10.5 months, as compared to the 
national median of 9 months. Generally, a 
period of 6 months between filing and trial 
is regarded as the desirable norm. In 1957 
this time interval in the eastern district was 
14.4 months, 

The creation of an additional seventh 
judgeship for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan has also been recommended by the bench 
and bar in Michigan, In this connection, I 
wish to submit for the record the letter which 
I have received from Mr. Frank H, Boos, 
chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Federal Judicial System for the State bar of 
Michigan. As past president of my county 
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bar association, I can testify of my own per- 
sonal knowledge and experience that this 
additional judgeship is needed. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge that 
you and the committee take favorable action 
on the pending legislation to provide an ad- 
ditional district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan, 


Medicare Free Choice Need Cited by 
Defense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recent action by the House of 
Representatives in cutting the Defense 
Department recommendation on the 
medicare program by $10 million will 
have a drastic effect on the morale of 
the military services. This cut will 
eliminate the free choice which has been 
the prerogative of military dependents. 

My District, the 30th Congressional 
District of California, is heavily popu- 
lated by the military. This group needs 
and wants to continue the medicare pro- 
gram as originally intended. The free 
choice of medical facilities, particularly 
with respect to maternity cases, is im- 
portant to all affected and is without 
question vital to eur military. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is presently holding hearings on this 
matter. I trust, that should the Senate 
approve the recommendations of the 
Defense Department and restore the 
money, the House of Representatives 
will look with favor on this action. 

Following are significant comments 
based on a Department of Defense sur- 
vey: 

MEDICARE FREE CHOICE NEED CITED BY DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

As Congress is considering limiting the 
free choice provisions of medicare, the De- 
fense Department this week released results 
of a survey on why military dependents use 
civilian hospital facilities and doctors. 

The House of Representatives cut the 
medicare budget by more than $10 million in 
the amount that can be used for civilian 
facilities and doctors, 

The Defense Department has asked the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to restore 
the money. 

The survey is contained in the first annual 
medicare report. 

The reasons given for choosing civilian fa- 
cilities are given below: 

1. Reside too far from a military facility, 
43.6 percent. 

2. Stated type of care required was not 
available at the military facility, 14.9 percent. 

3. Preferred civilian facilities for divers 
reasons, 13.8 percent. 

4. Stated military facility was inadequate 
or overcrowded, 12.8 percent. 

5. Preferred the service of a particular 
civilian physician or hospital, 7 percent. 

6. Received emergency care, § percent. 

7. Stated merely that civilian facility was 
more convenient. 

The report says the “first two categories 
can be combined, making a total of 58.5 per- 
cent who stated that a military facility could 
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not be used either because the required type 
of care was not available, or because the pa- 
tient lived too far away.” 

The Defense Department said that admis- 
sions of dependents to civilian hospitals 
totalled more than 125,550 in the first year. 

Furthermore, the DOD said “information 
gathered during the first year's operation of 
the program supported an earlier estimate 
that about 40 percent of all dependents were 
separated from their sponsors because of the 
exigencies of service and that, inferentially 
most of this group apparently had no uni- 
formed service medical or hospital facilities 
available to them. Actually, several studies 
showed that of the persons receiving care, 
some 43 percent were separated from their 
sponsors.” 

The annual report had this to say about 
the morale effect of cutting back free choice. 
“A restriction of free choice would require 
dependents in restricted areas to apply for 
and receive special authority for civilian 
care and if not administered most wisely, 
could conceivably result in an extremely ad- 
verse morale reaction among troops.” 


Results of Questionnaire in the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the results of my 
third annual questionnaire which I sent 
to 75,000 voters in my District. The re- 
turn has been excellent, amounting to 10 
percent of the total. This, I believe, in- 
dicates the interest of the people in the 
Second District in national and world af- 
fairs. 

The returns have been grouped into six 
categories. These categories are self- 
explanatory. They include labor, white 
collar, farmers, professional, business 
and miscellaneous. The last category 
includes unsigned questionnaires, stu- 
dents, housewives, retired persons, and 
others who cannot be easily classified 
into one of the other groups. 

I am greatly encouraged by the sub- 
stantial thought given to the issues cov- 
ered by the questionnaire. Many per- 
sons took the trouble to present detailed 
comments on the most important issues, 
and I have been able to use these com- 
ments to help form within my own mind 
the path to follow in representing my 
district. 

Here are detailed results by percent- 
ages: 

First. Please number in order of im- 
portance the six issues you think most 
important today: Education, social se- 
curity, civil rights, national defense, ag- 
riculture, power, foreign affairs, budget 
and finance, labor, taxation, civil de- 
fense, other. 

Labor: National defense 30; educa- 
tion, 25; labor, 9; social security, 7; for- 
eign affairs, 7; taxation, 6. 

White collar: National defense, 44; 
education, 16; foreign affairs, 11; budg- 
et and finance, 8; taxation, 7. 
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Farmer: National defense, 28; educa- 
tion, 21; agriculture, 17; budget and fi- 
nance, 8; civil rights, 7; social security, 
4; labor, 4. 

Professional: National defense, 41; 
education, 26; foreign affairs, 11; budget 
and finance, 5; civil rights, 3; taxation, 
3. 

Business: National defense, 46; educa- 
tion, 14; taxation, 9; budget and finance, 
8; foreign affairs, 6; civil rights, 4. 

Miscellaneous: National defense, 48; 
education, 21; budget and finance, 6; 
foreign affairs, 6; social security, 5; 
taxation, 3. 

All groups: National defense, 41; edu- 
cation, 21; foreign affairs, 8; budget and 
finance, 6; taxation, 5; labor, 6. 

Second. In view of possible sharply in- 
creased defense expenditures, check the 
program you think is the best solution: 
(A) Balanced budget at all costs with 
no tax increase, (B) deficit spending 
with no tax increase, (C) increase taxes 
to cover any deficit. 


S8SSses | 2 


28 
a 
45 
30 
43 
87 
3 


Third. Do you favor a program of Fed- 
eral scholarships? 


SEaRSE8 


Fourth. Do you favor my dairymen’s 
self-help bill, H. R. 9741, approved by the 
Grange and the National Milk Producers 
Federation, which would end the need 
for price supports and take the Govern- 
ment out of the dairy business by turning 
it over to the dairymen? 


Fifth. Do you favor increasing the 
social security benefits with a corre- 
sponding increase in individual and em- 
ployer contributions? 
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Sixth. Do you favor specific tax relief 
for small business? 


Seventh. Do you favor my bill, H. R. 
10364, to grant up to $1,000 tax deduction 
to parents for each dependent attending 
college? 


Eighth. Do you favor continuation of 
the mutual security program with regard 
to (A) military assistance, (B) economic 
assistance? 


ELERE 
SRENBNB 


BRSERSE 


Ninth. Do you favor a crash program 
for development of (A) space satellites, 
(B) missiles? 


boteta ftat 


Tenth. Do you favor President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation for labor legis- 
lation? 


Yes | N 


(e) 


g 
BNSERES 


Eleventh. Do you favor diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with the U. S. S. R. for a 
summit meeting? 


SBBRRSR 
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Twelfth. Do you believe the Presi- 
dent’s $40 billion request for defense 
is enough? 


It is obvious from these results that 
national defense and the security of this 
country are of primary importance to 
the people of my District. The fact that 
education ranked next was of great in- 
terest to me. For years the people 
of my district consistently have seen fit 
to pass bond issues to the limit of their 
capability in order to build schools for 
our rapidly increasing population. My 
constituents will support any sensible ap- 
proach to our educational problem. 

The people I represent also want this 
Congress to pass adequate labor legisla- 
tion. They believe the President’s rec- 
ommendations on labor legislation are 
good. I trust that this Congress will pass 
legislation along these lines, 


Setting the Record Straight at the Request 
of J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letters: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. Porter, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 9, 1958, that 
you extended your remarks to include an 
open letter which appeared in The New Re- 
public of June 9, 1958, written by one Manuel 
Rivera-Torres. This letter indicated that 
representatives of this Bureau were harassing 
Latin American refugees and that Manuel 
Rivera-Torres, like many others, was being 
shadowed by myriads of policemen. 

We are unable to identify an individual 
by the name of Manuel Rivera-Torres as hav- 
ing been the subject of any investigation 
conducted by this Bureau. I thought you 
might like to know this for the purpose of 
setting the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover, 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


JUNE 28, 1958. 
Hon. J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Hoover: Thanks for your letter 
of June 16. I'm glad you are concerned about 
the matters raised by Manuel Rivera-Torres 
in his letter to The New Republic. I'm not 
quite sure what you mean by setting the 
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record straight. Mr. Rivera-Torres does not 
say that he was harassed by the FBI and you 
do not say that you are not Latin 
American refugees, although I would assume 
you are not. Whether he is being shadowed 
by other policemen, I, of course, do not know, 
but I trust he has not been made the object 
of an FBI investigation because of this letter 
which was included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD because of his comments on Mr. 
Nrxon’s tour and not because of the matters 
which caught your attention. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES ©. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


The Rose Should Be Our National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I pre- 
sented on June 30, 1958, to the Subcom- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills and Library of 
the Committee on House Administration 
in support of my resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 625—to designate the rose as 
our national flower: 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement in support 
of House Joint Resolution 625, the resolu- 
tion which I introduced for the purposes of 
designating the rose as the national flower 
of the United States and which is identical to 
the resolutions introduced by my colleagues, 
Representatives RALPH J. Scorr and JAMES 
O. Davis. 

Our country, Mr. Chairman, stands out as 
the only major power in the world that lays 
claim to no national flower. I am not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under 
which other countries have made such desig- 
nations, but I am confident that, among the 
reasons, there prevailed the feeling that a 
national flower could function as a symbol 
of the country—similar to the primary sym- 
bol, the flag. And this is the reason why I 
introduced my resolution. 

The rose is found the world over. Ameri- 
cans, wherever they may travel throughout 
the world, will find the rose, and it will re- 
mind them of their country. A national 
flower will serve as an inspiration to the 
young generation—and what could be more 
proper than to identify the blooming 
strength of our country with the queen of all 
flowers, the rose. 

In selecting the rose for this purpose, we 
honor the oldest and fairest of flowers. It 
has been associated with the earliest history 
of our country. When the Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth on a lovely June day, it was 
recorded that “the shore was fragrant like 
the smell of a rose garden, and the happy 
children gathered strawberries and single 
wild roses.” An early visitor noted their 
presence in New Amsterdam, and they were 
also grown in the gardens of old Virginia, 
New England, and South Carolina. In his 
Book of Physics, William Penn writes about 
the 18 rose bushes he brought back from 
England. He told of their beauty and medic- 
inal virtues. To this day, his heirs an- 
nually accept a single red rose in band 
for rent on certain Pennsylvania 

George Washington was one of the varliest 
Tose hybridizers in America. There are 
plants at Mount Vernon, named Martha 
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Washington and Mary Washington. Rose 
hybridizing got an early start in America. 
A South Carolinian named John Champney 
created Champney’s Pink Cluster in 1810, 
and the Reverend William Harrison of Trin- 
ity Church in New York originated Harrison’s 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the Civil War, hybridizing techniques 
had improved, and Robert Buist published a 
Manual of Roses which listed some 900 va- 
rieties. Another author contributing to the 
literature on roses was the noted Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses about 
his hobby. 

Today, the rose is by far the favorite 
flower of Americans. A national poll made 
a few years ago indicated that Americans 
preferred the rose by almost 21 to 1. More 
than 40 million Americans grow and display 
roses each year. I take pride in the fact 
that the city of Mount Clemens in my Dis- 
trict is the largest producer of roses under 
glass in the United States; the 20 million 
blooms per year make it the fifth largest 
rose producer in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, no other flower, in my 
opinion, could better symbolize the great- 
ness and strength and energy of our country. 
I, therefore, hope it will be possible for your 
committee to give favorable consideration 
to the resolutions that have been introduced 
for the purpose of designating the rose as 
the national flower of the United States. 


Veterans’ Burial Allowances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 11801, is a very minor bill, 
indeed, in terms of cost or of impact 
upon the economy of the United States. 
But it is a most important bill in terms 
of human welfare and of its impact upon 
the households of deceased veterans 
whose relatives must often sacrifice be- 
yond their means to provide a simple, 
decent burial for one who, in his turn, 
sacrificed much for his country. 

The present bill aims to ease the 
burden on veterans’ survivors caused by 
the substantial increase in the cost of 
burials and funerals during the 12 years 
since the present burial allowance of 
$150 was set. 

It would do so by raising the present 
allowance to $250. It would be payable, 
as at present, only in the case of a vet- 
eran who had served during a period of 
war, or who had been discharged in the 
service with a service-connected disabil- 
ity, or who was receiving compensation. 

There is no question whatever that this 
bill is needed. The costs of the various 
components of funeral and burial ar- 
rangements have increased to the point 
where most funeral firms would refuse 
to do the work for $150. This figure, 
then, is completely unrealistic, as the 
facts presented to our committee very 
clearly demonstrated. 

For this reason, and because the prin- 
ciple of assuring decent burial for those 
who served their country during war or 
who became disabled in the line of duty 
is unchallenged, the committee received 
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favorable testimony from all the vet- 
erans’ organizations and from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

This is important, necessary, and emi- 
nently worthwhile legislation. 


United States Should Demand Release of 
Americans in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent a telegram to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles urging him to 
demand the release, within 48 hours and 
without strings attached, of the Amer- 
icans kidnapped by the Cuban rebels. 
The action of the Cuban rebels, to my 
mind, follows the Communist pattern 
throughout the world which is designed 
to embarrass the United States and to 
lower its prestige among the nations. 

The full text of my telegram to Sec- 
retary Dulles is as follows: 

JuLyY 1, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the kidnaping of 42 Americans, in- 
cluding servicemen, the United States has 
been insulted by a would-be dictator not yet 
in power. Suggest you inform rebel leader 
that this Goyernment will never recognize 
him nor anyone connected with him now or 
in the future because of this action. What- 
ever justification there may have been for 
his revolution has been dissipated by his 
uncivilized behavior. His actions have all 
the earmarks of following a Communist pat- 
tern throughout the world designed to em- 
barrass the United States. Demand from 
both rebels and legal Government of Cuba 
the release of our citizens within 48 hours 
with no strings attached, or we will treat 
banditry for what it is and take such action 
as may be necessary to protect our citizens 
and preserve our national prestige. 

Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


Approval of Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great pleasure to note Senate ap- 
proval of statehood for Alaska. The 
overwhelming vote for the admission of 
this 586,400 square miles of new territory 
to the Union assures us of a 49th State 
in the very near future. 

Both political parties have included 
statehood for Alaska in their platforms 
for a number of years. Until this year, 
Congress has not seen fit to live up to 
its promises to the people of Alaska to 
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give them equal representation with 
their brothers and sisters to the south, 

Alaska has made great progress since 
the United States bought the so-called 
Seward icebox from Russia in 1867 for 
the sum of $7,200,000. Last year, Alaska 
mined gold worth more than its total 
purchase price. 

In addition, 31 out of the 33 strategic 
minerals termed necessary for our Na- 
tion’s defense have already been found 
in Alaska. And only 2 percent of Alaska 
has been surveyed so far. 

Alaska has a wealth of nature’s bless- 
ings above ground as well as below. 
Timber and tourism promise to be great 
industries in the future in this last great 
frontier on the North American Conti- 
nent. Farming also will become an ever- 
increasing business in this potential new 
State. Out of some 3 million tillable 
acres, only 20,000 are now under culti- 
vation. 

At present, Alaska has to import 95 
percent of its food from the mainland. 
All its machinery, clothing, and appli- 
ances must be brought irto Alaska by 
either plane or ship. Costs are high, 
but so are wages. 

Alaska—twice the size of Texas—is a_ 
welcome addition to our Union of States. 
its opportunities are limited only by 
human ingenuity, hard work, and fore- 
sight. Nature has been lavish with its 
supply of the necessities and raw mate- 
rials of life. It is up to the people of 
Alaska to turn these natural advantages 
to good use. 

My compliments to the Alaska dele- 
gation and to Gov. Mike Stepovich on 
the excellent job they have done in ac- 
quainting the Members of Congress with 
the facts about our newest State. 


Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1,1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement, which I pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means during the course of the cur- 
rent hearings, covering proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
present this statement in support of legis- 
lation to amend and improve our present 
social-security system. Permit me, first, to 
commed your distinguished committee for 
undertaking at this time a review of social- 
security legislation. The progress our social- 
security system has achieved can be credited, 
in major part, to the work of this commit- 
tee. I sincerely hope that these hearings 
will enable the committee to recommend to 
the Congress additional improvements that 
are needed and necessary at this time. 

Although I should like to comment favor- 
ably on the many proposals that have been 
presented during the course of these hear- 
ings, I shall limit this statement to a dis- 
cussion of my bills, H. R, 12503, H. R. 12504, 
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and H. R. 12505. 
the following: 

(1) Lower the retirement age to 62 for 
men and women. 

(2) Repeal the age limitation for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. 

(3) Clarify the meaning of the term “dis- 
ability” in establishing entitlement to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

(4) Increase the amount of outside an- 
nual earnings from $1,200 to $1,800. 

Mr, Chairman, by lowering the general re- 
tirement age from 65 to 62, we would be 
bringing the Social Security Act in line with 
other progressive government and private 
retirement plans. The retirement age pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act is not a 
mandate to the individual to retire at that 
age. It is permissive only. Such an amend- 
ment, however, would permit some 4 million 
individuals in the 62-65 age group to enjoy 
the benefits of retirement, if they so desire, 
and it would also provide more employment 
opportunities for younger workers. 

The 1956 amendment, which created the 
new benefit for totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons, is limited in application to 
such persons who are 50 years of age. Such 
a limitation is unrealistic. Illness or injury 
can come at any time, and the younger man 
needs this benefit for himself and his family 
every bit as much in his earlier years. 

The strict administrative interpretation 
that has been given to the meaning of the 
term “disability” should be overcome. An 
individual who is totally and permanently 
disabled for his profession or trade may be 


My bills would accomplish 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 2, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, we give Thee 
thanks for the daring resolves and for 
the deathless words of the Founding 
Fathers who, after their labors in build- 
ing our ship of state, snapped the 
bonds of tyranny and launched. their 
noble experiment dedicated to the 
freely expressed will of all the people. 

5 sacred memories of those dark and 
doubtful days will again stir the Repub- 
lic on the birthday of the Nation, give 
to those who through the treacherous 
seas of these days pilot the Nation’s 
course a revealing remembrance of the 
altars at which the founders knelt, the 
ideals to which they were committed, 
the human rights to which they gave 
their fealty for freedom’s greatest 
venture. 

Make us, we pray, fit vessels to re- 
ceive the glory and the good Thou de- 
sirest to give to us and, through us, to 
all the waste places of this stricken 
earth: In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 1, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were com- 
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denied benefits because he might be able to 
sell shoelaces on a street corner. There are 
instances in which an individual will be 
recognized as totally and permanently dis- 
abled for the purposes of some Federal or 
State statute but not under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I recall a case in which a constit- 
uent of mine, 64 years of age, was accidentally 
shot in the right arm while deer hunting. 
Some of the muscles were torn out of his 
arm, and his right hand became paralyzed. 
His claim for disability insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act was denied on 
the ground that he was capable of other em- 
ployment, such as, @ watchman. This in- 
dividual’s work experience was totally un- 
related to watchman duties, and, to me, it 
seems unlikely that someone would hire as 
a watchman a person, 64 years of age, who 
had always been right handed but had now 
lost all use of his right hand. 

I realize, of course, that a great step was 
taken in 1956 when Congress inaugurated 
the program of disability-insurance benefits. 
I believe, however, that the definition of the 
term “disability” should be amended, so that 
disability-insurance benefits will not be de- 
nied to such a person who is unable to en- 
gage in an occupation or employment that 
is the same or similar to that last performed 
by him. Likewise, an individual should be 
considered to be totally disabled and eli- 
gible for benefits under the act if he has 
furnished a formal declaration of his per- 
manent and total disability, made by any 
other Federal or State agency. 

The economic problems of retired workers 
receiving social-security benefits are becom- 
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ing increasingly apparent. No one will dis- 
pute the fact that social-security benefits 
are inadequate to meet the minimum needs 
of retired workers and their dependents. 
‘Today's high living costs have forced many 
annuitants into supplemental, part-time 
employment to augment their social-secu- 
rity payments. The act presently limits the 
amount of such outside annual earnings to 
$1,200. My bill would increase this amount 
to $1,800, a modest amount when it is noted 
that the average monthly benefit is under 
$70. Moreover, those who are receiving addi- 
tional income from rents, dividends, and 
other sources are not penalized for this un- 
earned income, while those who are forced 
to supplement their benefits through em- 
ployment are restricted in the amount they 
may earn. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made great strides 
during the past 23 years in improving our 
social-security system and extending its cov- 
erage. It has become an accepted program, 
but the present system is far from adequate 
to meet the present needs of millions of 
our citizens. In studying the changes that 
are necessary at this time, I am hopeful 
that your committee will be able to recom- 
mend an increase in benefit amounts. I 
realize, of course, that any changes that 
are made should be on a sound actuarial 
basis, and I am confident that our people 
appreciate this policy. Within this limita- 
tion, I trust that the Congress can fulfill 
its obligation to our older citizens to see 
to it that they do not live out their lives 
in poverty without being able to purchase 
even the barest necessities. 


municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 1, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 3342) 
to continue the special milk program for 
children in the interest of improved nu- 
trition by fostering the consumption of 
fluid milk in the schools. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 346) commemorat- 
ing the centennial anniversary of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate which was held 
in Freeport, IHl., on August 27, 1958, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 982. An act to amend section 77 (c) 
(6) of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H. R. 10154. An act to empower the 
Judicial Conference to study and recommend 
changes in and additions to the rules of 
practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts; 

H. R. 11424. An act to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 

5; 

H. R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill.; 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 


cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; 

H. R. 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the construc- 
tion of a public airport in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), to remove the limitation 
on the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction; 

H. R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of 
faith clause; and 

H. R, 12827. An act to amend the pro- 
visions of title III of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 346) commemorating the centen- 
nial anniversary of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate which was held in Freeport, Ill, 
on August 27, 1958, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas the debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas at Freeport, 
Ill, in the Hlinois senatorial contest of 
1858 was one of the great and important 
events in the history of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the centennial anniversary of the 
LincolIn-Douglas debate is to be appropri- 
ately commemorated at Freeport in August 
of 1958: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States joins the city of Free- 
port in commemorating the centennial an- 
niversary of the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
which was held in Freeport, Ill, on August 
27, 1858. 

Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution, sultably 
engrossed and duly authenticated, shall be 
transmitted to the Governor of Illinois, and 
the president of the Lincoln-Douglas So- 
ciety, Freeport, Ill. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the Unitei States submitting the nom- 
ination of Waldemar J. Gallman, of New 
York, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Arab Union, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS 
OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

John A. McCone, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
vice Lewis L. Strauss. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Arthur J. Stanley, Junior, of Kansas, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Kansas, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the executive calendar 
will be stated. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations to the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed, 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the name of 
Philip Ray Rodgers, of Maryland, to be 
a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
ADVISORY BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ormond E. Hunt, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for the 
Post Office Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Bligh A. Dodds, of New York, to be 
collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 7, with headquarters at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the postmas- 
ter nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON Review OF ACTIVITIES OF CERTAIN 
INSTALLATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of activities of naval 
ammunition depots and similar-type instal- 
lations, Department of the Navy, dated June 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED STATES IN 

INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE ORGANIZA- 

TION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of June 10, 1938, 
relating to participation by the United 
States in the International Criminal Police 
Organization (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT WITH EUROPEAN 

Atomic ENERGY COMMUNITY 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, relating to a 
proposed international agreement between 
the United States of America and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community, transmit- 
ted to the Senate on June 23, 1958, by the 
President of the United States (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A memorial signed by Mrs. John Gayer, 
and sundry other citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to change the east front of 
the Capitol Building in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

The petition of Mrs. Mary Plunkett, of 
West Covina, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the improvement of the Big 
Dalton and San Dimas Washes in the State 
of California for flood-control purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Mayor and Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of Honolulu, T. H. 
embodying a resolution adopted by that 
group, favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing statehood for Hawaii; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In< 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3587. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a national park in the 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area of the 
Snake Range in eastern Nevada. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S.3723. A bill to amend Public Law, 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance 
of certain lands to the city of Henderson, 
Nev.) (Rept. No. 1792). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 4051. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1793). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fora 
eign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 3557. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12) (Rept. No. 1794). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 12858. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1796). 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 1795) 


Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, reported an 
original bill to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for indus- 
trial purposes, and submitted a report 
thereon; which bill was read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar as 
follows: 

§S.4100. A bill to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Corron, and Mr. Case of South 

Dakota) : 

S. 4097. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of the Alaska 
Highway; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 4098. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of surplus personal property to the Territorial 
government of Alaska until December 31, 
1959; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 4099. A bill for the relief of Tibor Grosz; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 4100. A bill to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. ELLENDER from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, which appears 
under the heading “Reports of Committees.” 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.4101. A bill to extend the period for 
filing claims for credit or refund of overpay- 
ments of income taxes arising as a result of 
renegotiation of Government contracts; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S.4102. A bill to make the retirement 
benefits of the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 
available to certain persons who rendered 
active Federal service during the Korean con- 
flict; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 4103. A bill to amend Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a) to provide that an aid and 
attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to triple and quadruple am- 
putees during periods in which they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution providing 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Philadelphia, 
Pa. to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 99) relative 
to the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MORSE submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 320) to investigate the effect on 
domestic industries of importation of 
sound recordings on American picture 
films, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Morse, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 

Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. Douc.tas, Mr. 
Monroney, and Mr. PROXMIRE) sub- 
mitted a resolution (S. Res. 321) re- 
questing the President to transmit a sup- 
plementary report to the Senate on the 
unemployment situation with recom- 
mendations for its improvement, which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK (for 
himself and other Senators), which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF ALASKA HIGH- 
WAY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
have just completed action on the his- 
toric legislation that will take into the 
Union a great new State—a State larger 
in area than Texas, a State whose moun- 
tains include a higher peak than any 
in the present 48 States, a State with 
vast natural resources and with a grow- 
ing population of splendid, patriotic 
Americans. 

Now, let us make it possible for more 
Americans to get there. 

I am introducing today a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for paving the 
great Alaska Highway in Canada, with 
the cooperation of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment. 

The Alaska Highway extends from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fair- 
banks, in the heart of Alaska. Some 300 
miles of this highway, on Alaskan soil, are 
already hard-surfaced, but the remain- 
ing, more than 1,200 miles within the 
borders of Canada, are surfaced only 
with gravel. In addition, while not part 
of the Alaska Highway proper there is 
the so-called Haines Cutoff, which also 
should be improved into a hard-sur- 
faced, all-weather road. 

Certainly, there should be, and there 
will in time be, far better land communi- 
cations between Alaska and the other 
States, which must be able to handle a 
greater flow of overland traffic at all 
times, and the bill I am introducing to- 
day is designed to initiate this action 
now. I am joined in introducing this 
bill by the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Morray], the junior Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH], my senior 
colleague from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Corton], and the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The terms of the bill itself are very 
simple. It authorizes appropriations of 
$11 million a year for the 6 fiscal years 
beginning with fiscal 1960 and ending 
with fiscal 1965, to be spent on the im- 
provement of the Alaska Highway and 
the Haines Cutoff, on the condition 
that the Government of Canada partici- 
pate equally in this program. Inciden- 
tally, the bill also provides that, in addi- 
tion to sharing in the cost, the Govern- 
ment of Canada will agree to maintain 
the highway after its completion, and 
will make it accessible on free and non- 
discriminatory terms to United States 
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traffic with reciprocity in licensing, and 
so forth. 

The size of this proposed appropria- 
tion is based upon an estimate of the 
cost of completing this work, which I 
understand has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. This estimate 
is in the neighborhood of $125 million, 
including almost $15 million for making 
the 110-mile connection with Haines 
into a paved, all-weather route. Thus, 
it contemplates a United States ex- 
penditure of about one-half of this total 
cost over a period of 6 years. 

Mr. President, I believe that the per- 
fection of this single overland link be- 
tween Alaska and her 48 sister States 
is well justified when we consider the 
analogy of the Inter-American Highway 
in Central America. Over 1,600 miles of 
this highway, from Laredo, Tex., through 
Mexico, have been completed by Mexico 
with its own funds. For the almost 1,600 
additional miles which form the remain- 
der of the connection between the 
United States and the Panama Canal 
Zone, going through the 6 independent 
republics of Central America, Congress 
has to date appropriated over $128 mil- 
lion. Only recently we increased the 
authorization for this highway by an- 
other $10 million. On the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, the matching formula has 
been two-thirds United States and one- 
third local funds, and the Secretary of 
State has had the additional authority 
to waive the matching funds with re- 
spect to one-third of the authorized 
amount in any year if he found that this 
cost was beyond the capabilities of the 
Central American country involved. 

I believe that the Inter-American 
Highway is a necessary and valuable 
project, and I support these expendi- 
tures for its completion. I refer to it 
only to show the relative magnitude and 
significance of the expenditures pro- 
posed, which would be substantially less 
under the 50-50 formula assumed in my 
bill for the paving of the Alaska High- 
way. 

Mr. President, this problem and need 
of improving that great highway link 
across western Canada to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, are matters with which I am 
personally familiar. During World War 
II I served in the United States Army as 
aide-de-camp to the late Gen. James A, 
O'Connor of the Corps of Engineers, who 
was in charge of the construction of the 
Alcan Highway, which is now referred 
to as the Alaska Highway. 

I have traveled many times from Fair- 
banks to Dawson, through measureless 
solitudes of pine forests and majestic 
mountains. I have made the pilgrimage 
in our Army command cars and in patrol 
vehicles of the famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. And I know full well 
we will never have reliable land contract 
with Alaska until the Alaska Highway 
is paved, and until a railroad is thrust 
northward through Rocky Mountain 
trench, a project very close to the heart 
of the able senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Senator MAGNUSON is, I believe, also 
vice chairman of the Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission, 
which was created by the Congress about 
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2 years ago to make a study of possible 
additional transportation routes in this 
vast and still largely trackless area, 
apart from the Alaska Highway itself. 
A bill to extend the life of this Commis- 
sion, S. 2933, is now before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and I 
trust that it will pass, so that the Com- 
mission can undertake the fundamental 
and thorough study of the economic 
needs and potentials upon which the 
development of these additional land 
communications will be based. 

Mr. President, Mr. Theo Sneed, tech- 
nical staff member of the Committee on 
Public Works, has prepared for me a 
short memorandum describing in more 
detail the background and present status 
of the Alaska Highway which it is pro- 
posed to improve. Mr. Sneed knows 
whereof he speaks, because I first met 
him when he was himself engaged in the 
construction of this great project during 
the war as a colonel in the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this brief, factual 
background memorandum by Colonel 
Sneed be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


The Alaska Highway was completed under 
the supervision of the United States Army 
in 1943. A pilot road was pushed through 
the area by engineer troops from March to 
November 1942, being widened and relocated 
where necessary, to provide a 2-lane grav- 
eled surface, with drainage and bridges, by 
American and Canadian contractors working 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads during the 1942 and 1943 working 
seasons. 

The Alaska Highway as then completed 
extended from the end of the railroad at 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, Canada, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of about 1,550 
miles. From Dawson Creek the highway 
passes through Fort St. John, British Colum- 
bia, Fort Nelson, British Columbia, Watson 
Lake, British Columbia, Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, Northway, Alaska, Tanacross, 
Alaska, Big Delta, Alaska, and Fairbanks. A 
cutoff road was constructed from Haines, 
Alaska, on the coast, to the Alaska Highway 
108 miles north of Whitehorse. 

Extensive United States Army installa- 
tions, including airfields, were constructed 
at Edmonton, Grande Prairie, Dawson Creek, 
Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, 
Whitehorse, Northway, Tanacross, Big Delta, 
and Fairbanks. A telephone line extends 
along the Alaska Highway to Alaska, with a 
relay station about every hundred miles. A 
gasoline pipeline now extends from Haines, 
Alaska, on the coast along the Haines Cutoff 
and the Alaska Highway to Fairbanks. A 
major air base has been completed about 20 
miles southeast of Fairbanks (Eilson Field), 
and the Arctic Testing Station of the Air 
Force is located at Big Delta, 95 miles south- 
east of Fairbanks, 

Good highways extend from various points 
in the United States to Edmonton. From 
Glacier National Park in Montana through 
Calgary to Edmonton, 375 miles, and from 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., through Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Regina and Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, to Edmonton, 1,100 miles. 

From Dawson Creek to the Yukon-Alaska 
border on the Alaska Highway, 1,221 miles, 
will require improvement of the existing 
highway with respect to drainage, minor 
relocations, bridge and culvert replacement, 
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slide removals and corrections, and surfac- 
ing. 

The Haines Cutoff within Canada consists 
of 110 miles from the junction with the 
Alaska Highway to the British Columbia- 
Alaska border, and would require major 
reconstruction and relocation, including 
grading, drainage, structures, removal of 
slides, and surfacing. 

The Alaska Highway is improved and has 
a bituminous plant mix surface course in 
Alaska from the Canadian border to Fair- 
banks. It connects with the Richardson 
Highway, about 95 miles from Fairbanks. 
The Richardson Highway extends southward 
to the coast at Valdez, with the Glenn 
Highway extending from the Richardson 
Highway westward to Anchorage. Thus 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, the major cities 
and defense centers in Alaska, are now con- 
nected by an improved highway. A cutoff 
road extends from the Richardson Highway 
at Gulkana northeastward to the Alaska 
Highway near Tanacross, about 100 miles 
east of Big Delta. Improved highways ex- 
tend from Fairbanks to Circle, on the Yukon 
River (130 miles) and north to Livengood 
(95 miles). 

The total length of highway proposed for 
improvement in Canada is 1,331 miles, at an 
estimated cost of about $125 million, It is 
proposed that the Canadian Government 
contribute 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction and improvement of the high- 


way, in addition to furnishing the necessary 
rights-of-way. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the statehood debate some Sen- 
ators were skeptical as to the future eco- 
nomic progress of Alaska as a State of 
the Union. The answer to that, of 
course, has always been that we should 
recognize our responsibility to make real 
continuing progress possible. This is a 
responsibility which our Government 
would have irrespective of whether the 
area and the people involved were or- 
ganized as a Territory or as a State, just 
as it is a responsibility for our National 
Government as recognized and carried 
out throughout its existence for all the 
earlier areas and people to come under 
the United States flag. Of course, any 
of the States represented today in this 
body would reasonably feel handicapped 
in the economic advancement if they 
were tied to their neighbors in the Union 
only with a dirt or gravel road. I have 
no doubt that the development, not only 
of Alaska but of the intervening areas 
of western Canada—in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia and in the water-rich coun- 
try of the southern Yukon Territory— 
holds a potential for economic develop- 
ment in our century which will be has- 
tened by the development of an all- 
weather paved highway to the great 
benefit of both countries and all the peo- 
ple concerned. It is in this faith that I 
offer my proposal today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4097) to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and improvement of 
the Alaska Highway, introduced by Mr. 
NEUBERGER (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR FILING 
CERTAIN CLAIMS RESULTING 
FROM RENEGOTIATION OF CON- 
TRACTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference; 
proposed remedial legislation in connec- 
tion with claims for refund resulting 
from renegotiation proceedings. 

Section 105 (b) (8) of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 provides that in elimi- 
nating excessive profits in renegotiation 
proceedings the contractor shall be al- 
lowed “credit for Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes as provided in section 
3806 of the Internal Revenue Code” of 
1939—section 1481 of Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. Under those sections of 
the Internal Reyenue Code the contrac- 
tor is entitled to a credit against the 
amount of excessive profits to be refund- 
ed of the amount by which the Federal 
income tax for the year under renego- 
tiation is reduced through the elimina- 
tion of those excessive profits. 

Thus, for example, let us assume that 
in renegotiation proceedings for the year 
1953 it is determined that the amount 
of excessive profits to be refunded by a 
contractor to the Government is $1 mil- 
lion. Let us further assume that the 
contractor’s taxable income for the year 
1953 was $1 million, upon which it paid 
a tax of $500,000. By the elimination in 
renegotiation of $1 million of profits, the 
contractor’s taxable income in 1953 is 
thereby reduced to zero, and his tax for 
1953 is thereby reduced from $500,000 to 
zero. Accordingly, he has a tax credit 
of $500,000 to apply against the renego- 
tiation refund of $1 million and the net 
refund to be made to the Government is 
$500,000. 

Mr. President, the foregoing arrange- 
ment for credit works quite satisfactor= 
ily so long as the contractor has avail- 
able for the year being renegotiated a 
tax credit at least equal to the tax 
payable on the amount of profits being 
eliminated in renegotiation. However, 
situations arise where, as a result of the 
elimination of excessive profits in re- 
negotiation, the contractor sustains an 
operating loss for the year being re- 
negotiated. In such circumstances he 
is entitled not only to a credit of the 
full tax paid by him for that year, but he 
also has a net operating loss carry-back 
which furnishes the basis for a claim for 
refund for overpayment of taxes paid in 
a prior year. Thus, for example, let us 
assume that in each of the years 1952 
and 1953 the contractor had taxable in> 
come of $1 million. Let us further as- 
sume that in renegotiation proceedings 
for the year 1953 it was determined that 
the contractor had excessive profits to be 
eliminated of $1,500,000. The result is 
to give the contractor a credit for the 
full tax paid by him in 1953 and also 
to give a net operating loss carry-back 
of $500,000, which furnishes the basis 
of a claim for refund for overpayment of 
tax in 1952. 

The difficulty with the foregoing pro- 
visions of the existing law is that very 
often the amount of excessive profits to 
be eliminated is determined in the rene- 
gotiation proceedings several years after 
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the year for which the renegotiation pro- 
ceedings are being conducted. Accord- 
ingly, if a net operating loss carryback 
occurs as a result of the renegotiation de- 
termination, the period of limitations 
will, in all likelihood, have run with re- 
spect to the year for which the claim for 
refund is to be made. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the claim for refund is 
barred and the contractor has no means 
of obtaining the benefit of the operating 
loss carryback to which he would other- 
wise have been entitled. Consequently, 
remedial legislation is required to keep 
open the period of time for filing such 
claims for refund until a reasonable 
period after such renegotiation determi- 
nations have been made. 

That the events which result in a net 
operating loss carryback may not occur 
until a number of years after the close 
of the taxable year of the overpayment 
has already been recognized by Congress 
in the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
wherein sections 322 (6) and (g) were 
added to the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. Those sections provide for a longer 
period of limitations for claims for re- 
fund in the case of net operating loss 
carryback than in other types of claim 
for refund and, in the words of the House 
report—No. 849, 79th Congress—are 
based on “recognition of the fact that 
the events which result in a net operat- 
ing loss carryback or an unused excess 
profits credit carryback may not occur 
until a number of years after the close of 
the taxable year of the overpayment.” 

Sections 322 (6) and (g), however, do 
not afford relief in the renegotiation sit- 
uation where the determination resulting 
in the net operating loss carryback occurs 
even beyond the limitation period pro- 
vided for by sections 322 (6) and (g). 

To correct this gap, it is proposed that 
section 322 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939, and its equivalent section 6511 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, be 
amended by adding a provision sub- 
stantially as follows: 

If the claim for credit or refund re- 
lates to an overpayment attributable to a 
net operating loss carryback resulting 
from the elimination of excess profits in 
renegotiation proceedings, the special 
period of limitations for filing claims for 
credit or refund with respect to net oper- 
ating loss carrybacks shall be extended to 
the close of the taxable year of the tax- 
payer following the year of agreement or 
order of the Renegotiation Board provid- 
ing for the elimination of excessive 
profits in such renegotiation proceedings. 
The foregoing provision should be made 
effective as to claims for refund for tax- 
able years ending in 1952 and succeeding 
years. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
bill which I have had drafted to ac- 
complish this purpose. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 4101) to extend the period 
for filing claims for credit or refund of 
overpayments of income taxes arising as 
a result of renegotiation of Government 
contracts, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
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was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6511 
(da) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special period of limitations 
with respect to net operating loss carry- 
backs) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence there- 
of the following: “, except that if the net 
operating loss carryback results from the 
elimination of excessive profits by a renego- 
tiation (as defined in section 1481 (a) (1) 
(A)), the period shall be that period which 
ends with the close of the taxable year fol- 
lowing the taxable year in which the agree- 
ment or order for the elimination of such ex- 
cessive profits becomes final.” 

(b) Section 322 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to special 
period of limitations with respect to net 
operating loss carrybacks) is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence thereof the following: “, except 
that if the net operating loss carryback re- 
sults from the elimination of excessive 
profits by a renegotiation (as defined in sec- 
tion 3806 (a) (1) (A)), the period shall be 
that period which ends with the close of the 
taxable year following the taxable year in 
which the agreement or order for the elim- 
ination of such excessive profits becomes 
final.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to claims for 
credit or refund resulting from the elimina- 
tion of excessive profits by renegotiation to 
which section 6511 (d) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 applies. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (b) shall apply 
with respect to claims for credit or refund 
resulting from the elimination of excessive 
profits by renegotiation to which section 322 
(b) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 applies, but only with respect to claims 
resulting from renegotiations for taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1952. 


AVAILABILITY OF RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS TO CERTAIN MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to correct an inequity in present leg- 
islation governing retirement benefits 
extended to American military personnel 
serving this country in time of armed 
conflict. The purpose of this bill is to 
make the retirement benefits of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization Act of 
1948 available to certain persons who 
rendered active Federal service during 
the Korean war. Specifically, this bill 
extends retirement benefits to those men 
who were members of a Reserve compo- 
nent on or before August 15, 1945, and 
who did not perform active Federal serv- 
ice during either World Wars I or II, but 
did perform active duty other than for 
training during any portion of the Ko- 
rean conflict, June 27, 1950 to July 27, 
1953. 

Since the 1948 act extends similar re- 
tirement benefits to qualified personnel 
who served in World Wars I and II, and 
since personnel serving in the Korean 
conflict were subjected to the same hard- 
ships as servicemen serving in the first 
two world wars, it is only fair that our 
Korean veterans receive comparable re- 
tirement benefits. To deny them such 
benefits would be to discriminate against 
those men who served our country so well 
during the Korean conflict. 
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In endorsing such extension of retire- 
ment benefits, the Defense Department 
estimates that the extension would be 
applicable to no more than 200 men, and 
thus would not impose a heavy financial 
obligation on this Government. 

The bill which I introduce is a com- 
panion to H. R. 781, introduced in the 
House by Representative Marshall, from 
the State of Minnesota. The bill, as 
amended, was reported favorably by 
unanimous vote in the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and is presently 
on the Consent Calendar awaiting 
House action, which is scheduled for the 
7th of July. 

In view of the manifest fairness of this 
bill and of the inequitable nature of ex- 
isting legislation, I hope for early action 
by this Chamber. Mr. President, to pro- 
vide for further clarification as to the na- 
ture of this bill, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point excerpts from House Report No. 
1984, issued by the House Committee on 
Armed Services to accompany H. R. 781 
as amended. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 


were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Existing law, as expressed in the third 
proviso of subsection 302 (a) of Public Law 
810, 80th Congress, provides that no indi- 
vidual who was a member of a Reserve com- 
ponent prior to August 15, 1945, shall be 
eligible for retirement benefits under title 
III of that law unless he performed active 
duty during World War I or World War II. 
There are a small number of individuals who 
were members of the Reserve prior to August 
1945 but did not serve in World War I or 
World War II. Usually these individuals 
held positions which were vital to the na- 
tional security, safety, and welfare, and were 
considered to be more valuable in their 
civilian pursuits than if called to active duty. 
However, after the close of World War II they 
continued their membership in the Reserve, 
and following the outbreak of Korea either 
volunteered or were called to active duty and 
served honorably during the Korean conflict. 
Therefore, enactment of the bill would ex- 
tend the benefits of the Reserve Retirement 
Act to members of the Reserve prior to Au- 
gust 14, 1945, who had served in the Korean 
conflict, on the same basis as members of the 
Reserve who served in World Wars I and II, 

. . . . * 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is difficult to estimate cost for this bill 
because without a thorough search of the 
records of all reservists who were called to 
active duty during Korea it is not known 
how many would fall into this category. 
However, it is estimated that there are less 
than 200 persons who would be covered by 
the bill, and there would not be any imme- 
diate fiscal effects. In the future, and de= 
pending on how many of these reservists 
qualify for retirement, the maximum cost of 
the bill would be $200,000 annually. 


DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Department of Defense favors enact- 
ment of the bill, and the Bureau of the 
Budget interposes no objection. The De- 
partment letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to H. R. 781, 85th Congress, a bill to 
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make the retirement benefits of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948 available to certain 
persons who rendered active Federal service 
during the Korean conflict. The Secretary of 
Defense has delegated to the Department of 
the Army the responsibility for expressing 
the views of the Department of Defense 
thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to make eligible 
for retirement benefits under title III, Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1081 (now 
codified as ch. 67 of title 10, U. S. C.)), these 
otherwise qualified individuals who were 
members of a Reserve component on or be- 
fore August 15, 1945, but did not perform 
active Federal service during any portion of 
either of two periods beginning April 6, 1917, 
and ending November 11, 1918 (World War I 
period), and beginning September 9, 1940, 
and ending December 31, 1946 (World War II 
period), but did perform active duty (other 
than for training) during any portion of the 
period beginning June 27, 1950, and ending 
July 27, 1953 (Korean conflict period). 

The Department of the Army on behalf of 
the Department of Defense favors enactment 
of H. R. 781, 85th Congress, 

Section 1331 (c) of title 10, United States 
Code (formerly subsec. 302 (a), Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948), provides that no 
individual who was a member of a Reserve 
component before August 16, 1945, shall be 
eligible for retirement benefits under chapter 
67 of title 10, United States Code, unless he 
performed active duty during any portion of 
either of the World War I or World War II 
periods. The Department favors the exten- 
sion of such retirement benefits to individ- 
uals who performed active duty for an ex- 
tended period of time with the active forces 
during the period of the Korean conflict 
even though they were members of a Re- 
serve component before August 16, 1945, but 
did not perform active duty during either 
the World War I or II periods. Entitling 
such individuals to these benefits is believed 
to be only fair and equitable since they would 
have been subject to the same hardships and 
dangers that confronted personnel who 
served during World War I and World War II. 

H. R. 781 contains the changes recom- 
mended by the Department in its report to 
the committee dated March 23, 1955, on 
H. R. 138, 84th Congress. This bill, thus 
amended, passed the House of Representa- 
tives but failed of enactment by the Senate 
prior to adjournment of the 84th Congress. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department 
of the Army on behalf of the Department of 
Defense favors the proposal contained in 
H, R. 781. A substitute draft reflecting the 
codification of laws affecting the Armed 
Forces is submitted herewith. 

The fiscal effects of the enactment of this 
proposal are unknown and could not be 
determined without a physical review of the 
records of the thousands of reservists who 
were called to active duty during the period 
of the Korean conflict. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the number of individuals who 
would be affected by enactment of this legis- 
lation would be relatively small. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of this 
report to Congress. _ 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C., FINUCANE, 
Acting Secretary of the Army. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
The bill (S. 4102) to make the retire- 
ment benefits of the Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
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Act of 1948 available to certain persons 
who rendered active Federal service dur- 
ing the Korean conflict, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION OF OF- 
FICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN POST- 
AL FIELD SERVICE—REREFER- 
ENCE OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senate has already 
disposed of a bill similar to the bill (S. 27) 
to increase the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department, 
which is Calendar No. 716. Rather than 
have this bill carried on the calendar, 
day after day, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be taken from the calendar and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Remarks by Senator HILL on presentation 
of a plaque to Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney, 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
July 1, 1958. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Statements prepared by him regarding 
Senate bill 86, providing for an experimental 
research program, and House bill 7963, chang- 
ing the Small Business Administration from 
a temporary agency to a permanent agency 
of the Government. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION BY 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF THE NOMINATION OF WALDE- 
MAR J. GALLMAN TO BE AMBASSA- 
DOR TO THE ARAB UNION 


Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today from the President of 
the United States the nomination of 
Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Arab 
Union. 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, will give consideration to this 
nomination. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS BILLS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 9, at 10 a. m., in room 
318 of the Senate Office Building, the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
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ary will begin hearings on H. R. 10378 
and S. 4070. These are identical bills 
and would make inapplicable the anti- 
trust laws to certain aspects of desig- 
nated professional team sports. H. R. 
10378 passed the House of Representa- 
tives on June 24, 1958, and was offered on 
the floor of the House as a substitute for 
the Celler bill by Congressmen WALTER, 
KEATING, MILLER, and Harris. S. 4070, 
identical to H. R. 10378, was introduced 
in the Senate on June 27, 1958, by one of 
the distinguished members of the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., of 
Missouri. This bill has not as yet been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee 
and, in turn, to the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee because, as I 
understand it, it is to remain on the desk 
through Monday, July 7, for the signa- 
tures of cosponsors. It is then expected 
that the bill will be, in turn, referred to 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

The subject matter of these bills is of 
tremendous public interest. These hear- 
ings are to be open hearings and all 
Senators and Congressmen wishing to 
express themselves are urged to attend 
and testify. Members of the public par- 
ticipating in the fields covered by these 
bills, or who are of the opinion that 
they possess particular information 
which would be of vital interest in con- 
sidering the measure are urged to con- 
tact the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee in order that a suitable ap- 
pearance date might be arranged. 

As everyone knows, on Tuesday, in 
the city of Baltimore, Md., the annual 
all-star baseball game is to be held. 
Because of the nearness of this game to 
the city of Washington and also due to 
the fact that no major league ball games 
are scheduled on Wednesday, the day 
following the contest, as a matter of 
convenience I have invited several of 
the outstanding ball players to appear 
before the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee at its initial hearing on 
Wednesday morning, at 10 a.m. Play- 
ers invited to appear and testify at this 
time are Mr. Ted Williams of the Boston 
Red Sox, Mr. Mickey Mantle of the New 
York Yankees, Mr. Stan Musial of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, Mr. Robin Roberts 
of the Philadelphia Phillies, who is the 
National League players’ representative, 
and Mr. Edward Yost of the Washing- 
ton Senators, the American League play- 
ers’ representative. In addition to these 
players, I have also invited Mr. Casey 
Stengel, the manager of the New York 
Yankees and this year’s American 
League all-star manager. 

The subcommittee expects to hear 
from representatives of the Department 
of Justice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Communications 
Commission. The subcommittee also 
expects to hear from the commissioners 
and other representatives of organized 
baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey. Also, the subcommittee expects 
to invite former Senators Edwin John- 
son and A. B. “Happy” Chandler. Sena- 
tor Johnson chaired the subcommittee 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee which in 1953 considered a 
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bill respecting the broadcasting and 
televising of baseball games and should 
by virtue of his active background and 
experience in baseball have much to 
offer to the subcommittee. Senator 
Chandler, who is presently Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, as 
everyone will remember, left this body 
to serve as commissioner of organized 
baseball. 


The other members of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee are: Sena- 
tors THomas C. HENNINGS, Democrat, of 
Missouri; JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming; JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Democrat, of Colorado; WILLIAM 
Lancer, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, Republican, of Mi- 
nois; and ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin. 


PICKETT’S CHARGE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 95 
years ago the Battle of Gettysburg 
marked the turning point of the unfortu- 
nate War Between the States. Tomor- 
row will be the anniversary of the most 
memorable phase of that battle—the 
charge of Pickett’s division. 

Dr. Clifford Dowdey, of Richmond, Va., 
in his new book, Death of a Nation, 
quotes General Lee as saying on the fate- 
ful night of July 3, 1863: 

I never saw troops behave more magnifi- 
cently than Pickett’s division of Virginians 
did today in that grand charge upon the 
enemy. And if they had been supported as 
they were to have been—but, for some reason 
not yet explained to me, were not—we would 
have held the position and the day would 
have been ours. 


The record of Pickett’s men “is not 
graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives on far away without visi- 
ble symbol, woven into the stuff of other 
men’s lives.” 

As a tangible reminder of their ir- 
refragable courage, however, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published at 
this point in the Recorp an eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Maj. R. Taylor Scott, 
of Warrenton, Va., at the unveiling of a 
monument to the memory of Maj. Gen. 
George E. Pickett, in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery, Richmond, Va., on October 5, 1888. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT 
In HOLLYWOOD CEMETERY, OCTOBER 5, 1888, 
BY Mas. R. TAYLOR SCOTT, oF WARRENTON, 
VA, MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF May, 
Gen. GEORGE E. PICKETT AND His DIVISION 
Surviving comrades of Pickett's Division: 

More than 27 years have passed since the 

war cloud broke upon this Common- 

wealth; more than 23 since the last gun's 
echo died away at Appomattox, and more 
than a quarter of a century has been added 
to the past, since, as a division, “Pickett’s 
men” formed at the dawn of a July day and 
marched to their position upon the field to 
bear their part in one of the greatest battles 
of ancient or modern times. Why are we 
again assembled this October day in Holly- 
wood, Richmond’s beautiful “city of the 
dead’’? Virginia’s capital is decked in holiday 
garb and holds high carnival. Her great ex- 
position, with its object lessons, tells us of 
the world’s advance—what the genius of men 
has done and is doing in science, art, manu- 
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factures, and agriculture. “Historic relics” 
speak of the past and delight us with their 
beauty, and the surging masses come and go. 
Withdrawn from this hurly-burly, “Pickett’s 
men” today unveil and dedicate a monument 
to the memory of their gallant commander 
and to the officers and men of Virginia's Di- 
vision of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

What are monumients? Why are they, and 
what do they mean? Monuments embody 
two ideas—the commemoration of the past 
and admonition to the future. They are 
landmarks of civilization, and write the his- 
tory of the nations of the earth, mark their 
epochs, and hand down to posterity their 
illustrious dead, Egypt's solitary pyramids 
tell of the Pharaohs and of Israel’s bondage 
and deliverance. Their presence—their tops 
gilded by the rising sun—inspired the great 
Napoleon, nerved his legions for battle and 
victory, and drew from him the ringing, stir- 
ring words, “Soldiers, consider that from the 
summit of those pyramids 40 centuries have 
their eyes fixed upon you.” 

The ruins of Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Troy, Jerusalem, “the buried cities,” are 
monuments of the people who once ruled the 
world. Athens, the Acropolis, Mars’ Hill, the 
temple ruins, are monuments to poets, 
painters, sculptors, statesmen, and philos- 
ophers. The Colosseum and Forum and “the 
classic ruins” of imperial Rome tell us of the 
rulers and the ruled. Paris, Brussels, Milan, 
Edinburgh, and London teem with monu- 
ments. Whose heart does not thrill, whose 
blood does not more quickly throb and pulse 
when he sees or reads of Westminster Abbey, 
England’s grand mausoleum and monument? 
In the public square of your beautiful and 
growing city stand monuments, the pride and 
glory of this grand old State. They speak to 
us of devoted patriotism and heroic bravery; 
of judges, orators, statesmen, and soldiers. 
Ere long another will be raised to tell coming 
generations of the grandest man who has 
ever lived or died, Robert Edward Lee. 

Consecrated by prayer, we unveil our mon- 
ument, and dedicate it to the memory of 
Maj. Gen. George E. Pickett and his division. 
It will tell the old, old story— 


“The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


It will tell of the dark sad days of 1861, 
how we struggled to preserve our Union— 
the Union under the Federal Constitution, as 
we read it and the forefathers who made it 
taught us to construe it. How, when a sec- 
tional party elected a sectional President, 
who, disregarding his oath to support the 
Constitution, without the authority of Con- 
gress, declared war, and invaded with his 
armies the territory of sovereign States— 
States whose only offense was that they as- 
serted and exercised rights and powers re- 
served to them, and never granted to the 
Federal Government, and in defense of their 
homes, of personal freedom, and civil liberty 
took up arms. Virginians, descended from 
Revolutionary sires, who, when the sound of 
musketry upon the plains of Lexington was 
borne to them upon the northern blast, 
sprang to arms, and rushed to the support of 
their brothers in the Colony of Massachu- 
setts, could not have done otherwise. 

It will tell of Longstreet, Clarke, Ewell, 
Ambrose Powell Hill, and William R. Terry. 
How Kemper was wounded and left upon the 
field to die; how God spared his life, to be, 
when the war was over, Governor of this 
Commonwealth; of his regiments—the Ist, 
3d, 7th, 11th, and 24th Virginia Volunteers; 
their ranks filied with the young manhood 
of Richmond, Petersburg, Portsmouth, and 
Norfolk, Washington city sending her con- 
tingent. From seaside and mountaintop 
they came when war’s alarm sounded. Their 
battie fiag floated from Bull Run to Appomat- 
tox. In the language of Kemper in his ad- 
dress to his men when forced to leave them, 
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the men he loved so well and who had fol- 
lowed him so steadfastly: 

“Stouter heroes have not trod the field of 
battle. In your torn flags, your scarred per- 
sons, your roll of gallant dead, you bear 
memories of a long succession of glorious 
conflicts; from the smoke and fire of not one 
of them have you emerged without honor.” 
It will tell of Moore, Williams, Skinner, Pate- 
ton, Garland, Pollock, Greiger. 


“On their transcendent deeds one long, fond 
glance we cast, 

And with unconquered hearts thank God 
we have a past.” 


It will tell of Gen. Montgomery D. Corse, 
and of the 15th, 17th, 29th, 30th, and 32d 
Virginia Regiments of Volunteers; of Manas- 
sas, Bethel, and Drewrys Bluff; of Frederick- 
burg, Sharpsburg, Five Forks, and Sailor’s 
Creek; of Capt. John Quincy Marr, the first 
blood of the war, how he met the invaders 
at Fairfax Courthouse, and fell in defense of 
his native State; of Thomas P. August, John 
Stuart Walker, and Robert S. Chew; of Wil- 
liam Dulany and his Fairfax men; of Jack 
Humphrey and Winston Carter, and the men 
of the 17th Virginia who fell at Williams- 
burg; of Morton Marye, Arthur Herbert 
Bryant, Charles U. Williams, and Hooe; of 
David Funsten, and George W. Brent; of the 
patient service and sturdy manhood of Vir- 
ginia’s sons—her jewels—whose blood made 
red every battlefield of the war. 


“Virginia, great alike in weal and woe, 
What splendors, like a halo, round thee 


gleam, 

What grandeur dwells within thy very 
name.” 

It will tell of Gen. Lewis Addison 


Armistead, Fauquier’s noble and gallant 
son. Of the 19th, 14th, 38th, 53d, and 57th 
Virginia Regiments; of Hodges, Owens, Ed- 
monds, Magruder, Cabell, Phillips, Martin, 
White, and Aylett; of Generals Barton and 
Stewart. Will tell how Armistead led his 
brigade, in the final charge at Gettysburg, 
and fell mortally wounded among the Fed- 
eral guns upon the hilltop; of his cheery 
words to his men, how he bade them, “Re- 
member, you are fighting for your liberties; 
strike for your homes, your wives, and your 
sweethearts—follow me.” How this brigade 
was always found where honor called and 
duty led, was first in the advance and last 
in retreat. 

It will tell of Gen. Richard Brooke Garnett, 
that noble heart and gallant soldier, whose 
body fills some unknown and unmarked 
grave upon the field at Gettysburg. Of the 
brave men of the 18th, 19th, 28th, and 56th 
Virginia Regiments. Of the old Eighth Vir- 
ginia, and the boys from Loudoun, Prince 
William, Fairfax, and Fauquier; their 
baptism in fire at First Manassas; how 
they fought at Ball's Bluff, how they stood 
at Williamsburg, Second Manassas, and 
Antietam, how they charged at Gaines’ Mill, 
and how at Gettysburg all “the field officers 
were killed or wounded, and of the 200 men 
and 21 officers who went in, not ‘a baker's 
dozen’ came out.” Will tell of Grayson, the 
Berkeleys, and Hunton; of Seven Pines, 
Gaines’ Mill, Frazer’s Farm, and Cold Har- 
bor. Of Col. Robert E. Withers, Robert T. 
Preston (“Old Bob,” as the boys called him), 
and his quaint commands. Of Thrift, Car- 
rington, Rust, Strange, Allen (Robert), and 
Watts; of Linthicum, “our fighting parson,” 
tender as woman, and as gallant as “a knight 
of ye olden time.” Of-the only brigade that 
sent to headquarters a report after dread 
Gettysburg, and of the one-armed major 
commanding the 19th Virginia Regiment, 
Charles S. Peyton, who made this report. 
On every battlefield the banners of “the 
Game Cock Brigade” were unfurled, and the 
blood of its heroes flowed. 
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“Gashed with honorable scars, 

Low in glory’s lap they lie; 
Tho’ they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendor thro’ the sky.” 


It will tell of Maj. James Dearing and his 
battalion of artillery, how he was made a 
brigadier general of cavalry, and killed 
April 7, 1865; how he died as he had lived— 
every inch a hero, Of Blount, Caskie, Clop- 
ton, and Stribling, and their men; of private 
Kendall, an uneducated unknown boy from 
Fauquier, with a heart filled with noble 
promptings and heroic purpose, who, 
wounded at Malvern Hill and taken to the 
rear, called to his comrade who held the 
battery horses to take his place at the guns, 
and said, “Though I cannot fight, my arm 
will make a good hitching post for the 
horses.” How he held the horses, and when 
the fight was over they found him stark and 
cold in death. His epitaph should be that 
of Latour D'’Auvergne, the grenadier of 
France—‘Died on the field of glory.” 

It will tell of the kindhearted, frank, gen- 
erous, dashing, daring, and knightly George 
E. Pickett, beloved by his men, and their 
only commander, who from the spring of 
1862 to the surrender at Appomattox, bore 
with them their hardships and shared their 
triumphs. Educated at West Point, he en- 
tered the Army of the United States at the 
beginning of the war with Mexico, and fought 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. At 
Cerro Gordo, Molino Del Roy, Contreras, 
Cherubusco, Chepultepec, and the assault 
upon the city, Lieutenant Pickett deported 
himself gallantly, was gazetted and pro- 
moted, and upon the island of San Juan— 
then Captain Pickett—defied the British 
fleet, and retained possession of that island. 
Who, in 1861, at the call of his mother State, 
resigned his commission and came to her, was 
made a colonel and assigned to duty upon 
the Rappahannock River. In the spring of 
1862, was made a brigadier general, and as- 
signed to the command of Cocke's brigade; 
was severely wounded June 27, 1862, at 
Gaines’ Mill, rejoined his command as the 
army returned from Maryland, and promoted 
to the rank of major general, October 10, 
1862, 

General Pickett was hrghly esteemed by 
his superior officers, and in command of the 
department of Virginia and North Carolina 
exhibited decided executive ability; he par- 
ticipated and bore conspicuous part in most 
of the engagements which immortalized the 
army of northern Virginia, and commanded 
his division in their walk to death up the 
bloody steep of Cemetery Hill. 

This monument will tell of Walter Harri- 
son, his inspector general, and of Lewis, his 
chief surgeon, their duty done, their work 
on earth completed; of his men and officers 
who, though denied success—‘‘on fame'’s eter- 
nal bead-roll, worthie to be fyled”—will tell 
of a division in the language of a sweet 
singer of my native town— 


“Wherever field was to be held or won, 
Or hardship borne, or right to be main- 
tained, 
Or danger met, or deed of valor done, 
Or honor, glory gained! 
Called to front death face to face, 
There was its rightful place!” 


We place our monument to Pickett and 
his men where rest the heroes of the “lost 
cause.” Here sleep more than 7,000 nearby, 
with no stately marble nor enduring brass to 
mark the spot. Only a granite curb in- 
scribed “Lt. Gen. A. P. Hill” is all that was 
mortal of the great soldier whose name was 
last upon the lips of Jackson and of Lee. 
But the words by them spoken, “Tell A. P. 
Hill to prepare for action,” “Send for A. P. 
Hill,” “Tell A. P. Hill to move on my right,” 
will ring and echo down the corridors of 
time and survive the tablet of brass or the 
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granite column. Here lies the chivalric, 
dashing, light-hearted commander of our 
cavalry corps, whose life was given at Yellow 
Tavern in defense of Richmond; and here 
are Smith, twice governor, crowned with civic 
and military wreaths; Wise, who, when the 
range of his guns was insufficient for the 
work, lessened the distance between his 
command and the enemy, whose voice in 
1861 was for war, but war within the Union, 
Harris and Wheat: 


“Soldiers, rest, thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking, 
Dream of battlefields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking.” 


Comrades, we indulge no vain regrets and 
harbor no rebellious thoughts. We claim to 
be worthy of our dead, honest men, loyal 
citizens of this great Republic, but loyal, 
too, to Virginia and the South. We believed, 
and today believe, the cause of Virginia and 
the South was just; the principles for which 
we fought, the foundation of civil liberty 
and self-government, the very cornerstone 
of the column, yea, the keystone of the 
arch upon which rests the Federal Union. 
Our construction of the Constitution was 
that of the men who made it, and with 
whose blood that instrument was baptized. 
We believe that eternal right, though all 
else fail, can never be made wrong, and that 
there is a divinity which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will. We appealed to 
the sword, and by the judgment rendered we 
stand; stand true to our manhood, without 
apologies, and point to the past as a pledge 
of loyalty in the future, 

From conflicts and years of continued wars, 
desolating, devastating, internecine, came 
united Germany, the fatherland. Great as 
was the great Frederick and his kingdom, 
greater, far greater, the German Empire its 
grand old Emperor William transmitted to 
his son, the patient, brave, suffering Fred- 
erick, and now ruled by the grandson. From 
baronial turmoils, the Wars of the Roses, and 
civil strife, imperial England and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain was born. So may 
it please Him whose voice is the thunder and 
eye the lightning’s flash, who rides upon 
the storm, and whose days are without num- 
ber, to bring out of our strife and our war 
& better people and more enduring Govern- 
ment. 

By this monument and these graves, and 
in the sight of this cloud of witnesses, we 
swear, if this be not the result, it will be 
no fault of ours. 


“Out of the gloom future brightness is born, 
As after the night looms the sunrise of 
morn; 


And the graves of the dead, with grass 
overgrown, 

May yet form the footstool of liberty’s 
throne; 

And each single wreck in the warpath of 
might, 


Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right.” 


Soldiers of the Philadelphia Brigade, wel- 
come to Virginia. Welcome to our capital 
city. We greet you as friends. 


“Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.” 


We meet as citizens, coequal citizens, of 
our common country. We have met before; 
the years that have passed have silvered our 
heads, furrowed our faces, and dimmed our 
eyes, but our hearts are honest and warm 
and true. Pickett’s men remember “the 
bloody angle” and the “stonewall” upon 
Cemetery Hill. Your sturdy defense of the 
hill “at the angle,” stubborn resistance and 
“Yankee-pluck,” made your brigade immor- 
tal and you heroes. Coming generations, 
who read of Marathon, Thermopylae, Aus- 
terlitz, the Bridge of Lodi, Waterloo, and of 
Balaklava, will read also of Gettyshurg— 
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great as each; yea, greater than all. Thrice 
welcome to Virginia. We welcome your Goy- 
ernor. Welcome, each one and all of you. 
A personal welcome to the able, courteous, 
and patriotic editor of the Philadelphia 
Times—your guest. 

Today, in “our father’s house,” Virginia 
and “the Old South,” pledge with you alle- 
giance to this Union—an indissoluble union 
of sovereign and indestructible States. The 
object and purpose of the Society of Cin- 
cinnatus is ours, “to preserve inviolate the 
rights and liberties for which we have con- 
tended, to promote and cherish national 
honor and union between the States, to 
maintain brotherly kindness to each other, 
and extend relief “to those who are in need.” 


EXPULSION OF HUNGARIAN DELE- 
GATES FROM THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the recently concluded meeting 
of the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the United 
States delegation led the successful 
movement to expel the Hungarian dele- 
gates from the conference. 

In particular, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell played a leading role 
in the debate which resulted in the rejec- 
tion of the credentials of the Hungarian 
Government, employer, and worker dele- 
gates. 

It is important that this action be em- 
phasized, since the ILO thus became the 
first international organization to deny 
seating to the present regime in Hungary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Secretary Mitchell, dated 
June 25, 1958, urging expulsion of Hun- 
garian delegates from the 42d session of 
the International Labor Conference, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF LAROR JAMES P. 
MITCHELL URGING EXPULSION OF HUNGARIAN 
DELEGATES FROM THE 42D SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 
The reports of the credentials committee 

which are before us present a grave chal- 

lenge to this conference; a challenge which 
must be faced squarely, analyzed with ob- 
jectivity and overcome with courage and 
conviction. We have been asked by the ma- 
jority of the credentials committee to reject 
the credentials presented to this conference 
by the employer, worker, and Government 
delegates of Hungary. This is a solemn rec- 
ommendation. It must be treated as such, 

The tragic events which have taken place 
in Hungary in the recent and not so recent 
past have become indelibly fixed in the pub- 
lic opinion of the world, and thus have be= 
come a matter of the utmost significance. 

These events strike at the very basis of 
this organization—at that passion for hu- 
man freedom and individual dignity to which 
Mr. Morse so eloquently referred yesterday. 

Therefore, would anyone contend here that 
the ILO should ignore these events because 
they have a political aspect? Would anyone 
say that these events should be forgotten 
by us, wiped from our minds and disregarded 
so that we might get on with our other 
work? 

I hardly think any one of us would be so 
unmindful of the fundamental objectives of 
this organization to say that. No, we have 
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a question before us of overriding impor- 
tance, which cannot be. minimized or side- 
tracked. 

Our first consideration, I believe, Mr. 
President, is the credentials of the Govern- 
ment delegates of Hungary, but in order to 
save the time of the Conference I wish to 
state that the United States delegation will 
wote for the majority report of the creden- 
‘tials committee not only in the case of the 
Government delegates, but also in the case 
of the employer and worker delegates from 
that country. As to the Government repre- 
sentatives from Hungary, my delegation will 
vote to réject their credentials for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The Committee of the United Na- 
tions which investigated the Hungarian up- 
rising of 1956, established beyond doubt that 
the Soviet Union had crushed with armed 
might a legitimate popular national uprising 
‘of the Hungarian people and that the Soviet 
Union had imposed on the Hungarian people 
a government which was in no sense repre- 
sentative of the people or responsive to their 
will. Subsequently last September the Gen- 
‘eral Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
a resolution, by a vote of 60 to 10, which 
stated that the Soviet Union had deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political inde- 
pendence, and by armed might had imposed 
the present Hungarian regime on the Hun- 
garian people. The resolution went on to 
‘call upon the Soviet Union to desist from 
‘repressive measures against that people and 
to respect their liberty and political inde- 
pendence. 

Despite this solemn admonition by the 
General Assembly, the Soviet Union on June 
17 announced the execution of Premier Imre 
Nagy, General Pal Maleter, and other legally 
appointed members of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, and the imprisonment of a number 
of other Hungarian patriots, whose only 
crime was to seek greater freedom and inde- 
pendence for the Hungarian people. The 
Soviet-imposed Hungarian regime thus 
brazenly flouted the will of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly to the horror of the 
entire world. Furthermore, these acts of 
violence followed a formal assurance given to 
the Government of Yugoslavia, immediately 
before the arrest of Imre Nagy and certain 
of his colleagues, of safe conduct and an 
undertaking that they would not be pun- 
ished for their past activities. 

Recognizing the wave of revulsion which 
thas swept the world as a result of these 
events, which constitute both a crime 
against humanity and a breach of interna- 
tional good faith, this Conference has no 
course but to give the fullest possible ex- 
pression to its indignation against the 
present Hungarian regime. 

I would recall for you the resolution 
adopted unanimously by this Conference 
just last week to mark the 10th anniversary 
of the universal declaration of human rights 
and pledging the continued cooperation of 
the ILO in the promotion of universal re- 
spect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedom. Were these just 
idie words we voted for so enthusiastically, 
or were they ideals which must inspire our 
actions and enlighten our progress? I am 
Sure we can agree they were the latter. 

Now some will say: But this is for the 
United Nations to do, not the ILO. I would 
answer that this way: First of all, it is 
clear that in the execution of the Hungarian 
patriots which I have mentioned, the pres- 
ent H regime and/or the Soviet 
Union insulted the General Assembly of the 
United Nations by totally disregarding its 
solemn resolution. We are the first agency 
of the United Nations to meet since these 
tragic events took place. Therefore, it is 
our right and responsibility to act on behalf 
of the free peoples of the world in protest 
against this blatant disregard. 

Second, the ILO is unique among inter- 
national organizations. As Mr. Morse said 
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yesterday: “No international body reflects 
world currents of opinion so quickly and so 
fully as the International Labor Conference.” 
This is plainly true and is as it should be, 
for in this Conference there are not only 
Government spokesmen but the representa- 
tives of workers and employers who are 
closely in touch with the currents of opinion 
in their respective countries. Their pro- 
found shock at the crimes of the present 
Hungarian regime reflects directly the opin- 
ions of all free people everywhere. Is it for 
us, the Government here, to smother their 
expression of this shock by overturning the 
majority report of the credentials commit- 
tee? I think not, 

Rather as free democratic governments I 
feel it is our responsibiilty to reflect this 
sense of indignation which has spread 
throughout our countries, to support the 
workers and the employers and to reject the 
credentials of the entire so-called Hungarian 
delegation to this Conference. The delega- 
tion in no sense represents the people of 
Hungary. It is in no sense responsive to 
their will or to their needs. 

it is, according to an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the nations of the world, representa- 
tive only of a regime imposed by the armed 
might of a foreign power for the suppression 
of the Hungarian people. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS TO 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1800, House bill 12457, to increase 
the authorization for two projects of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12457) to further amend Public Law 
85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
bill has been recommended unanimously 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and was passed last week by the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill will increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for two worthwhile 
projects, funds for which have previ- 
ously been authorized and appropriated 
by the Congress. 

The bill increases the authorization 
for project 58-e-6, project Sherwood 
plant, from $7,750,000 to a new total of 
$10 million, or a net increase of $2,250,- 
000. Project Sherwood is a very impor- 
tant research program to achieve a con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction, or the 
harnessing of fusion energy. This au- 
thorization will be used to cover the new 
model C stellerator now under construc- 
tion at Princeton, N. J. 

This bill also increases the authoriza- 
tion for project 56-c-1, particle accel- 
erator program, from $10 million to $19,- 
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406,000, or a net increase of $9,406,000. 
This will further the work on the two 
high-energy accelerators now being con- 
structed by the Harvard-MIT group and 
the University of Pennsylvania-Prince- 
ton group. Further research in the 
high-energy field, through the use of 
these machines, is the cornerstone of our 
basic research program, 

Mr. President, the bill was reported 
from the committee with unanimous 
support, and merely involves increased 
authorizations for two existing projects 
which are of high priority. The House 
of Representatives has passed the bill; 
and I ask that it be approved by the 
Senate, also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment, 

If there be no amendment to be sub- 
mitted, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 12457) was ordered to a 
third reading, reac the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the identi- 
cal bill, Calendar No. 1782, S. 3786, which 
I introduced, be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 3786 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


ROBERT B. COOPER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1184, House bill 1804, for the relief 
of Robert B. Cooper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the sum of $10,000 to Robert B. 
Cooper, of Morro Bay, Calif., in full set- 
tlement of all his claims against the 
United States arising out of personal in- 
juries inflicted upon him by an officer of 
the United States Navy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by the Judiciary Committee, in 
explanation of the bill, be printed at 
this point in the Recor; it is an excerpt 
from the committee’s report on the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1151) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1804) for the 
relief of Robert B. Cooper, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the sum of $10,000 to Robert 
B. Cooper, of Morro Bay, Calif., in full settle- 
ment of all his claims against the United 
States arising out of personal injuries in- 
flicted upon him. by an officer of the United 
States Navy. 

STATEMENT 

According to the report of the Department 
of the Navy, on March 15, 1944, a lieutenant 
in the Navy while on Southern Pacific Rail- 
road train No. 75 en route pursuant to law- 
ful orders from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was under the influence of in- 
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toxicating liquor. While in a state of in- 
toxication he became abusive and quarrel- 
some and two pullman conductors, Frederick 
John Andrew and John B. Osborn, attempted 
to subdue him. Robert B. Cooper, a train 
conductor, came to the assistance of the two 
pullman conductors and in so doing was 
struck down twice by the naval officer who 
kicked and stomped him particularly kicking 
him in the right hip several times. 

The naval officer was removed from the 
train at the next stop and turned over to the 
military police. He was tried by general 
court-martial on charges of drunkenness and 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
discipline and pleaded guilty to all charges, 
and such was the finding of the court. 

An investigation disclosed that Mr. Cooper 
filed a suit against the Southern Pacific Co. 
in the superior court of the State of Cali- 
fornia seeking damages in the amount of 
$50,000. This suit was disposed of through 
com settlement by a payment to him 
of $5,500. He also received a cash settlement 
of $1,300 on a policy issued by the Brother- 
hood of American Trainmen. 

The report of the Southern Pacific Co. 
shows that claimant was originally employed 
by the company as a brakeman on the Los 
Angeles division from April 26, 1920, to Sep- 
tember 14, 1920, when he was promoted to 
conductor and that he continued in the 
service in that capacity until March 11, 1946, 
when he ceased work evidently as a result 
of his physical condition. The report indi- 
cates that Mr, Cooper filed application for 
and was awarded a disability annuity under 
section 2 (a) 4 of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 at the rate of $92.31 a month 
effective January 1, 1947, which amount was 
increased 20 percent July 1, 1948, and by an 
additional 15 percent effective as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1951. The company states that train- 
men are paid on the basis of mileage, etc., 
and do not receive a regular monthly salary. 
The timecard reports for the period January 
1944 to March 1946, inclusive, indicate that 
the greatest amount earned by claimant dur- 
ing any month was $380.01 which after de- 
ductions resulted in net earning of $313.21. 
The gross earnings for January and February 
1944, the 2 months preceding the injury, were 
$258.31 and $222.54, respectively, with net 
earnings of $218.97 and $192.03. 

Mr. Cooper was unable to furnish evidence 
of medical and hospital expenses incurred on 
account of the alleged injury stating that he 
received very little treatment and that most 
of the expenses were those incurred for 
physical examinations and X-rays. Dr. Emil 
C. Oberson, who furnished a medical report 
to Mr, Cooper's attorneys, declined to fur- 
nish a statement as to Mr. Cooper’s indebted- 
ness. In the above-mentioned report this 
physician diagnosed the case as chronic de- 
generative osteoarthritis, following an injury. 

Mr. Cooper was given a physical examina- 
tion at the infirmary of the United States 
naval auxiliary air station, Monterey, Calif., 
on November 9, 1951, by a medical officer in 
the Navy. The report on that physical ex- 
amination stated, in part, as follows: 

“The nature and longstanding chronicity 
of Mr. Cooper’s illness makes his disability 
at present relatively complete. His illness is 
undoubtedly aggravated by his age and 
obesity. Little or no improvement may be 
expected and any improvement resulting from 
therapy may well be of a temporary nature; 
although loss of weight should be undertaken 
and orthopedic consultation is recom- 
mended.” 

At the time of the incident Mr. Cooper was 
54 years of age. Dr. Oberson in giving the 
history of the case stated that prior to March 
15, 1944, Mr. Cooper had not noticed any 
difficulty, nor was he in any accident which 
might have injured his right hip. It is noted, 
however, that in the complaint filed by Mr. 
Cooper's attorneys in the suit against the 
Southern Pacific Co., above mentioned, the 
injury is described in paragraph VII as 
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“severe injury in the region of the right hip 
with aggravation of previously existing senile 
coxitis, extreme pain and suffering and a 
severe shock to his nervous system.” 

The evidence available indicates that Mr. 
Cooper, while serving as a conductor on 
Southern Pacific train No. 75 on March 15, 
1944, was in fact struck and kicked by a 
naval officer traveling on official orders who 
was intoxicated at the time, and this fact is 
conceded by the Department of the Navy. 
That Department, however, objects to favor- 
able consideration of this claim and states, 
in part, as follows: 

“In the instant case the naval officer con- 
cerned was traveling on a public conveyance 
and was not in the performance of any busi- 
ness for the Government in becoming intoxi- 
cated and assaulting employees of the rail- 
road. To hold under such circumstances 
that the United States is liable for acts so 
performed would subject the Government to 
fantastic claims of liability having no rela- 
tion to the doctrine of respondent superior 
as it is known and applied to determine the 
liability of private persons. Such liability 
was expressly denied by the United States 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, in United 
States v. Campbell (172 F. 2d 500) in holding 
that under the Federal Tort Claims Act the 
United States is not liable for injury sus- 
tained by plaintiff who was negligently run 
into by a sailor who was traveling under Gov- 
ernment orders and who was running to 
catch a troop train notwithstanding the fact 
that the sailor may have been acting in line 
of duty.” 

The committee is constrained to 
with the report of the Navy Department that 
this bill be not favorably considered. The 
Navy Department correctly holds that the 
serviceman who assaulted the claimant was 
not acting in the performance of any busi- 
ness for the Government, and ordinarily the 
committee would hold that because of this 
fact there would be no legal liability on the 
part of the United States. However, it is 
only by way of private relief legislation that 
& citizen who has been injured by a govern- 
mental employee may achieve relief. In the 
instant case, this claimant was severely in- 
jured by a serviceman and is unable to work 
because of the injuries resulting from this 
assault. It is within the power of the Con- 
gress to recognize a situation such as has oc- 
curred in this instance and, in view of the 
circumstances, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that some relief should be granted. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends fa- 
vorable consideration of H. R. 1804, without 
amendment. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is the report submitted by the Department of 
the Navy in connection with a similar bill of 
the 84th Congress, together with affidavits 
submitted in support of this claim. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1804) was ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMMUNITY SENTIMENT IN ORE- 
GON REGARDING KLAMATH RES- 
ERVATION PURCHASE BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 27, I addressed the Senate on the 
subject of the bill to amend the Klamath 
Indian Termination Act, S. 3051, which 
the Senate passed on May 8. My re- 
marks at that time were directed at the 
continuing efforts of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association in at- 
tempting to kill this proposed legislation. 
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Yesterday I received a telegram from 
Lawrence E. Slater, mayor of the city 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., and Charles H. 
Mack, judge of the Klamath County 
Court, in which these two outstanding 
community spokesmen express deep con- 
cern about the disastrous effect which 
Public Law 587, the Klamath Indian 
Termination Act, will have on Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., if amendatory legislation is 
not enacted at this session of the Con- 
gress. 

Again, it is shown conclusively that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation does not speak for the vast 
majority of the people in the State of 
Oregon, who have such a vital stake in 
the outcome of the Klamath termination 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram to which I have 
just referred may be printed in the REC- 
orp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 30, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Many statements have been made about 
Public Law 587. Quite often these remarks, 
statements, or resolutions, have been made 
by persons or organizations far removed from 
the actual area involved. Unfortunately, the 
so-called experts have not taken into con- 
sideration that the most vitally affected gov- 
ernmental agencies, viz, the city of Klamath 
Falls and the Klamath County court have 
had little opportunity to state their position 
in this serious matter. Whether chaos 
reigns due to the abortive piece of legislation, 
or a stability of local economy through 
sound liquidation of resources, in either 
event, the agencies of local government will 
be charged with the responsibility and the 
destinies of this immediate area. Volumes 
have been written or given as testimony 
regarding the economic and social disaster 
that will prevail if Public Law 587 is carried 
out as now in effect. Rape of the timber 
resources at fire sale prices and the minimum 
of financial return to the principals involved, 
viz, the Klamath Indians are but a few of 
the problems that confront the area. The 
time has come for a statement from the city 
of Klamath Falls and Klamath County 
through its authorized legal body, the Klam- 
ath County court. Although these agencies 
had no voice in drafting or enacting Public 
Law 587 though they will be responsible for 
administering the aftermath of its debris, 
it can be stated that: The city of Klamath 
Falls and the Klamath County court, acting 
jointly, feel that the bill introduced by the 
Honorable Senator NEUBERGER (S. 3051), must 
be this session of Congress. The 
premise that the resources in the Klamath 
forests be harvested on a sustained yield 
program is of paramount importance. Pri- 
vate or Federal purchase, on a sustained 
yield program is the only practical method 
of liquidating the inventory. If this session 
cannot agree on S. 3051, we urge repeal of 
Public Law 587. 

LAWRENCE E. SLATER, 
Mayor, City of Klamath Falls. 
CHARLES H. MACK, 
Judge, Klamath County Court. 


FORT MYERS AND LEE COUNTY, 
FLA. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1811, S. 3314. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3314) for 
the relief of the city of Fort Myers, 
Lee County, Fla., and the Intercounty 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Myers, 
Fi: 


a. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments on page 
1, line 7, to strike out “$139,395.32” and 
insert “$137,997.64”; on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “such”, to strike out 
“amount been invested in United States 
bonds from the date such amount was 
paid to such city to the date of payment 
under this act” and insert “an amount 
been invested at the average rate of in- 
terest on all marketable obligations of 
the United States on the last day of the 
month preceding such payment for the 
period from the date such amount was 
paid to such city to the date of payment 
under this act”; in line 19, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “$329,256.02” 
and insert “$209,538.99”; on page 3, line 
7, after the word “such”, to strike out 
“amount been invested in United States 
bonds from the date such amount was 
paid to such county to the date of pay- 
ment under this act” and insert “an 
amount been invested at the average rate 
of interest on all marketable obligations 
of the United States on the last day of 
the month preceding such payment for 
the period from the date such amount 
‘was paid to such county to the date of 
payment under this section”; at the be- 
ginning of line 16, to strike out: 

(c) to the Inter-County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Fort Myers, Fla. the sum of 
$38,757.43. 


In line 19, after the name “Fort Myers”, 
to insert “and”; in line 20, after the word 
“county”, to strike out “and Tri-County 
‘Telephone & Telegraph Co.”; and on page 
4, line 2, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “in excess of 10 percent thereof”; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated— 

(a) to the city of Fort Myers, Fla., the sum 
of $137,997.64 

(1) plus the interest payable on bonds is- 
sued by such city (for the purpose herein- 
after stated) as of the date the next interest 
payment becomes due (following the date of 
the enactment of this act) which ‘= attribut- 
able to the period commencing with the date 
on which the last interest payment became 
due and ending on the date of payment by 
the United States of this claim, and 

(2) reduced by the amount of interest 
which the sum of money heretofore paid by 
the United States on account of such claim 
($174,838.41) would have earned (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury) had 
such an amount been invested at the average 
rate of interest on all marketable obligations 
of the United States on the last day of the 
month preceding such payment for the period 
from the date such amount was paid to such 
city to the date of payment under this act. 

(b) to Lee County, Fla., the sum of 
$209,538.99 

(1) reduced by the amount of interest (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury) 
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remaining to be paid on bonds issued by such 
county (for the purpose hereinafter stated) 
attributable to the period beginning on the 
date of payment of this claim by the United 
States and ending on the date such bonds are 
payable in full, and 

(2) further reduced by the amount of in- 
terest which the sum of money heretofore 
paid by the United States on account of such 
claim ($174,838.42) would have earned (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury) 
had such an amount been invested at the 
average rate of interest on all marketable 
obligations of the United States on the last 
day of the month preceding such payment 
for the period from the date such amount 
‘was paid to such county to the date of pay- 
ment under this section. 

Sec. 2. The payment of such sums shall be 
in full satisfaction of the claims of the city 
of Fort Myers, and Lee County, against the 
United States for compensation for expenses 
and obligations incurred in connection with 
the construction of the Buckingham Weapons 
Center project, Fort Myers, Fla., which project 
was abandoned by the United States Air 
Force subsequent to the time such expendi- 
tures and obligations were incurred: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
asked that this bill be brought up by mo- 
tion rather than left on the Consent Cal- 
endar, not because there is any contro- 
versy about it whatsoever that is known 
to me, but because the amounts allowed 
are of such size that I believe it ought 
to be handled in this way. 

This bill will repay to the city of 
Fort Myers and Lee County various sums 
advanced by them for the United States 
Government upon the request of the Air 
Force in acquiring a site for an author- 
ized Air Force installation known as 
Buckingham Weapons Center project, 
Fort Myers, Fla. Unfortunately the Air 
Force abandoned its plans but admits its 
obligation, and there is no controversy 
known to me in connection with the 
matter. For Myers will receive $137,- 
997.64 and Lee County, $209,538.99, with 
certain interest considerations appended 
in each case. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
amended the bill to conform to the rec- 
ommendations of the Air Force and the 
Treasury Department, and the amend- 
ments have been agreed to by officials 
of the city of Fort Myers and Lee Coun- 
ty. In the case of Fort Myers, the Air 
Force in its report disallowed claimed 
expenditures in the amount of $1,397.68, 
and in the case of Lee County, it disal- 
lowed claimed expenditures in the 
amount of $57,113.71. In each instance, 
local officials felt that they could make 
a good case for the disallowed items but 
because of the immediate need for the 
funds involved in the overall claim, they 
have agreed to the Air Force recom- 
mendations in order to expedite passage 
of the bill. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee also 
amended the bill by striking language 
permitting payment of attorney’s fees 
and this amendment has been agreed to 
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by attorneys for both the city and the 
county, as well as the other local of- 
ficials. 

The bill was further amended to elim- 
inate the Inter-County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Fort Myers, Fla., with- 
out prejudice, and this claim has been 
separately presented in S. 3924, intro- 
duced by the two Florida Senators on 
May 29, 1958. The reason for this action 
was that there will be considerable con- 
troversy concerning this particular 
claim and the claimants agreed to this 
action in order to permit early pay- 
ment to the city and the county through 
the enactment of a noncontroversial 
bill. 

The only difference between the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee and 
the companion bill as reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and now on 
the House Calendar, will be found on 
page 3, lines 5 and 6. The Air Force 
stated in its report that in addition to 
the $174,838.42 refunded to the coun- 
ty that a further refund of $62,603.17 
has also been made. This additional 
payment was reflected in the amount to 
be paid to the county, but it was not re- 
flected in the section of the bill deal- 
ing with interest payments. This tech- 
nical amendment is necessary to make 
the bill completely correct, and it will 
make the Senate-reported bill exactly 
like the House-reported bill. 

I shall offer the amendment in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee report gives a full and com- 
plete explanation of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from Senate Report No. 1776 printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT 

The Department of the Air Force has no 
objection to the proposed legislation, as 
amended, 

The Treasury Department has advised the 
committee that it has no information on 
which to base a recommendation on the 
merits of the claim but that it anticipates 
no administrative difficulty in carrying out 
the Treasury Department's function under 
the bill, if the bill is amended as proposed 
by the Treasury Department, which has been 
done. 

The Department of the Air Force has in- 
formed the committee in a letter dated May 
22, 1958, which is printed in full below, that 
in 1954 a requirement existed for the estab- 
lishment of a second weapons employment 
center to afford training to the Department 
of the Air Force personnel in air-to-air gun- 
nery. The act of July 15, 1955 (Public Law 
161 of the 84th Cong.), authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to establish and de- 
velop the Buckingham Weapons Center, Fort 
Myers, Fla., for this purpose. Prior to the 
authorization, Lee County, Fla., had agreed 
to donate approximately 6,000 acres to estab- 
lish the base. 

Upon the enactment of Public Law 161 of 
the 84th Congress, the Corps of Engineers 
acting as agents for the Department of the 
Air Force, was requested to acquire by 
donation approximately 6,591.44 acres of 
land, drainage easements over 15.68 acres, 
and clearance easements over 440.50 acres. 
The cost of this acquisition was then esti- 
mated to be $600,000, of which T7e County 
agreed to provide $300,000 and Fort Iyers 
$300,000. In September 1955, the Secretary 
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of the Air Force announced that the Air 
Force proposed to proceed as authorized by 
the Congress and initiate construction of 
the Buckingham Weapons Center as soon as 
the land was donated to the United States. 
Since it was proposed to begin this construc- 
tion in November 1955 to provide a bene- 
ficial occupancy date by fiscal year 1957, the 
Secretary advised the county that title to 
the property was required by November 15, 
1955. Because of the urgent need to acquire 
title to the land in time to meet the bene- 
ficial occupancy date, it was agreed that the 
city and the county would pay to the United 
States funds to cover the cost of the land 
acquisition and the Government would ac- 
quire the property. On December 15, 1955, 
the Department of the Air Force obtained 

n of the land which consisted of a 
total of 7,048.24 acres, 

In accordance with the agreement reached 
by the Government with Lee County and 
Fort Myers, the county and city deposited 
$550,000 in cash and provided the Govern- 
ment with a fidelity bond in the amount of 
$600,000 to insure payment of any deficiency 
judgments which might be rendered against 
the United States in connection with ac- 
quisition, by condemnation, of the land re- 
quired for the Buckingham Weapons Center. 
In order to provide the money within the 
time limitation imposed by the Government 
which was prior to the sale of bonds, the 
city, and county arranged certain loans. 
Both the city and county, however, had 
secured a commitment from the Government 
that the base would be constructed if the 
local people supported the county’s and 
city’s plan for raising funds. 

It is the usual practice of the Department 
of the Air Force, in the selection of sites 
for Air Force installations, to make a limited 
number of foundation borings to determine 
the suitability of the land for construction. 
These preliminary tests were not made at the 
Buckingham site as the Air Force believed 
that it had sufficient information on record 
to indicate that the foundation features 
were such that construction could be ac- 
complished using normal foundation con- 
struction practices. On this basis it was de- 
termined to proceed with the Buckingham 
project, 

Subsequently arrangements were made for 
detailed borings at each of the proposed 
building sites at Buckingham, and laboratory 
tests on samples of the foundation material. 
It was then found that subsurface material 
was considerably poorer from a foundation 
standpoint than the earlier information had 
indicated. These detailed tests indicated 
that excessive settlement might be expected, 
thus necessitating changing elevation or 
shifting of the runway facilities and the 
need for 50- to 75-foot long pilings for all 
major buildings to prevent structural dam- 
age. As the result of these findings in 
February 1956 land acquisition was suspend- 
ed. Still further studies of soil conditions 
during the ensuing months confirmed that 
the Buckingham site would be unsuitable 
for the planned construction, and in April 
1956 the appropriate committees of the 
Congress were advised of the necessity to 
find an alternate site. During the remainder 
of the calendar year 1956, efforts were made 
to find a suitable replacement site. How- 
ever, by the end of the year, due to con- 
struction difficulties at the initial site, with 
the resultant delay in the beneficial oc- 
cupancy date for the new installation, the 
Air Force determined to make more intensive 
use of existing facilities to satisfy the re- 
quirement for a weapons employment center, 
and appropriate local officials were advised in 
February 1957 that the Air Force no longer 
planned to build a base at this location. 

The Air Force has advised the committee 
that immediately following the decision to 
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withdraw from-the Buckingham site the fol- 
lowing actions were taken by the Air Force: 

(1) Efforts were made to revest title where 
the United States had not completed ac- 
quisition. 

(2) The city and county were requested 
to cancel the fidelity bond. 

(3) All funds which had been furnished to 
the Government by the county and city and 
which were on hand were divided equally 
between the county and city. 

(4) All petitions on condemnation on 
which acceptance terms could be reached 
were dismissed. 

(5) Payments were made for rentals and 
damages, where substantiated, to all land- 
owners whose property was in condemna- 
tion and was being returned to them. 

(6) The county was advised to retain such 
property as had been acquired by them for 
the United States but which had not yet 
been conveyed to the Government. 

The proposed legislation, as introduced in 
the Senate, would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay— 

(1) To the city of Fort Myers, Fla., the 
sum of $139,395.32, plus the interest pay- 
able on bonds issued by the city as of the 
date the next interest payment becomes due, 
following the date of enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation, which is attributable to 
the period commencing with the date on 
which the last interest became due and end- 
ing on the date of payment by the United 
States on this claim; reduced by the amount 
of interest which the sum of money here- 
tofore paid by the United States on account 
of such claim ($174,838.41) would have 
earned (as determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury) if such amount had been in- 
vested in United States bonds from the date 
of payment under this act. 

(2) To Lee County, Fla., the sum of $329,- 
256.02, reduced by the amount of interest (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) remaining to be paid on bonds issued 
by the county attributable to the period be- 
ginning on the date of payment of this claim 
by the United States and ending on the date 
such bonds are payable in full; and further 
reduced by the amount of interest which 
the sum of money heretofore paid by the 
United States on account of such claim 
($174,838.42) would have earned (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury) if 
such amount had been invested in United 
States bonds from the date such amount was 
paid to the county to the date of payment 
under this proposed legislation. 

(3) To the Inter-County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Myers, Fla., the sum of 
$38,757.43. 

The Department of the Air Force has ad- 
vised the committee that the claim of the 
city of Fort Myers is based on expenditures 
of $314,233.73 of which $312,836.05 was de- 
termined by the Air Force to be valid. Since 
a refund of $174,838.41 has been made to the 
city, the Air Force recommends that the 
claim of $139,395.32 be reduced to $137,- 
997.64. 

The proposed legislation has been 
amended in this respect as recommended by 
the Department of the Air Force. 

The Department of the Air Force has ad- 
vised the committee that the claim of Lee 
County is based on expenditures of $504,- 
094.44, and refunds to the county by the 
United States of $174,83842, and that the 
Air Force has determined that of the 
amount claimed as expenditures, $446,980.58 
can be considered valid; and that further the 
total amount credited to the United States 
should be $287,441.59, since, in addition to 
the refund of $174,838.42, a further refund 
of $62,603.17 has been made to the county. 
Accordingly the Department recommends 
that the figure of $329,256.02 be revised to 
$209,538.99. 
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The proposed legislation has been 
amended in this respect as recommended by 
the Department of the Air Force. 

The Department of the Air Force has 
further advised the committee that with 
respect to the claim of the Inter-County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in February 
1957 the Air Force denied the claim for 
$38,757.43 for construction and engineering 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
proposed Buckingham Weapons Center 
which was submitted under contract AF 
09(104)-237, dated July 14, 1950. This con- 
tract provides that effective July 1, 1950, 
until June 30, 1951, and thereafter until 
terminated by either party on 30 days’ 
written notice, the Inter-County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will furnish commercial 
facilities and services normally offered to a 
customer and such special facilities and 
services as may from time to time be re- 
quired by Government subject to the availa- 
bility of these facilities and services, On 
September 6, 1955, the contract having been 
in effect, the Government dispatched two 
written orders for plans and cost estimates 
for construction of certain facilities at the 
base to be built at Fort Myers. One order 
requested plans and cost estimates for the 
installation of a 400-line automatic system. 
The other order requested plans and esti- 
mates for certain outside facilities. Both 
orders were for planning purposes. In June 
of 1957, the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals reviewed this claim on an ap- 
peal by the Inter-County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. It was the statement of the Gov- 
ernment trial attorney that the Government 
did not order, request, direct, or otherwise 
authorize the telephone and telegraph com- 
pany to begin any construction under the 
contract on any facilities related to the pro- 
posed Air Force base. It was further stated 
by the Government trial attormey that the 
major portion of the telephone company’s 
costs was incurred in anticipation of a 
future contract, is outside the scope of the 
existing contract, is unauthorized and not 
reimbursable pursuant to the contract. The 
Government trial attorney did, however, find 
that $1,800 of the amount claimed could be 
allowed. The telephone company has sus- 
pended action on its appeal pending the out- 
come of the proposed legislation, 

The sponsors of the proposed legislation, 
on May 29, 1958, introduced in the Senate 
a separate bill, S, 3924, for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Myers, Fla. The committee believes 
that the claim of the Inter-County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. should properly be 
considered in its own right in a considera- 
tion of S. 3924, and accordingly without 
prejudicing the merits of the claim of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the committee has amended S. 3314, the 
subject of this report, to eliminate from 
8. 3314, any payment to the Inter-County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Department of the Air Force has 
commented that, with respect to the pro- 
visions in the proposed legislation relating 
to interest, it is assumed by the Depart- 
ment that these are designed to compensate 
the city and county for interest charges 
incurred by them, less the interest value of 
the various refunds made by the United 
States. The Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury has recommended that the lan- 
guage of the bill in regard to interest be 
amended to provide that the measure of in- 
terest not be “had such amount been in- 
vested in United States bonds from the date 
such amount was paid to such city to the 
date of payment under this act” but that 
it be “had such an amount been invested 
at the average rate of interest on all mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States on 
the last day of the month preceding such 
payment for the period from the date such 
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amount was paid to such city to the date 
of payment under this act.” 

Similarly, in regard to the payment of 
interest to Lee County, Fla., the Office of 
the Secretary of the Tr recommends 
that the measure of interest not be “had 
such amount been invested in United 
States bonds from the date such amount 
was paid to such county to the date of 
payment under this act’ but that it be 
“had such an amount been invested at the 
average rate of interest on all marketable 
obligations of the United States on the last 
day of the month preceding such payment 
for the period from the date such amount 
was paid to such county to the date of 
payment under this section.” 

The committee has amended the bill ac- 
cordingly in this respect as recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Department of the Air Force further 
advised the committee that as of May 1958, 
the status of the land at the location con- 
cerned is as follows: 

1. The Government has been successful in 
revesting title in the former owners to 
6,279.42 acres of the 7,048.24 acres acquired 
for this project. 

2. Efforts are continuing to revest title in 
the former owners to the remaining 761.07 
acres (exclusive of the 7.75 acres which were 
acquired by direct purchase), but little suc- 
cess is anticipated by the Department. 

3. The value of the land to which title has 
not been revested (exclusive of the $5,630 for 
the 7.75 acres mentioned in (2) above) is 
$124,510. 

4. It is proposed to complete acquisition of 
the unsettled 761.07 acres, and determine 
whether any need exists for this land within 
the Department of Defense. If none exists, 
the Air Force plans to secure approval of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations) and the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees for disposal. 

The committee believes that the proposed 
legislation, as amended as proposed by the 
Department of the Air Force in regard to the 
amounts to be paid, and as amended as 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to language, is meritorious 
and recommends it favorably. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the bill 
is reprinted as passed by the Senate the 
name of the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] be added as a cospon- 
sor. My junior colleague and I have 
worked closely on this matter from the 
very beginning, but his name was inad- 
vertently omitted when the bill was in- 
troduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
reference to the amendment I intend to 
offer, I wish to say that a statement con- 
cerning it was prepared by the staff of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee; and 
the contents thereof were approved by 
the staff of the House committee, by the 
Air Force and by local authorities. 
Therefore, I want it to be in the RECORD. 

The memorandum states in part: 

In the bill as reported by the committee, 
on page 3, line 5 and 6, the parenthetical 
figure ($174,838.42) should be ($237,441.59) 
to refiect the actual amount which has been 
refunded to the county by the Government, 
and it is recommended that the bill be 
amended to reflect this change. 

This is a technical, perfecting amendment 
which has been reviewed by the Air Force, 
by the staff of the Senate Committee on 


the Judiciary and by the staff of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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The amendment has been approved 
by all who have reviewed it, as well as 
by the local authorities in Florida. 

Mr. President, the amendment, when 
adopted, will make the bill identical 
with the bill reported favorably by the 
House’ Committee on the Judiciary, 
which is now on the House Calendar. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill had thorough consideration by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill was considered at two different 
sessions of the committee. The inevi- 
table problem was to make the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., whole. Acting in good 
faith, the city had issued bonds to co- 
operate with the Air Force in establish- 
ing a site, which later was not used in 
its entirety. The bill has everything to 
commend it and represents a perfectly 
justifiable claim. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend, the act- 
ing minority leader. That is exactly the 
situation as I understand it. This is one 
of those unfortunate matters which oc- 
curs in the course of a great defense 
program. The plans of the Air Force, 
after they had submitted a request to 
the Congress which was enacted into law 
in an authorization bill and also in an 
appropriation bill, were changed because 
of the situation which came about as a 
result of a change in strategic plans, 
with which I am not fully familiar. 

At any rate, after the Air Force asked 
the participation of local officials of Fort 
Myers and Lee County in acquiring the 
site, which was accomplished through 
the issuance of bonds, the Air Force de- 
cided not to go through with the proj- 
ect. The Air Force fully approves the 
refunding of the amounts included in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill be 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment I have offered 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to strike out 
“$174,838.42” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$237,441.59.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the city of Fort 
Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.” 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Presiding Officer and I thank the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle. As 
I previously stated, this is a meritorious 
bill, but I did not wish to have it passed 
on the consent calendar for the reasons 
already stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is to be commended 
for the sagacity he has shown and for 
his consideration as well. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS, 
YORK COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
a courtesy to the Senator from Virginia, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1771, S. 2474, 
which I understand can be disposed of 
very shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
2474) directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of 
Supervisors of York County, Va. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2474) 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey certain land situated in the State 
of Virginia to the Board of Supervisors 
of York County, Va., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 9, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. The cost of any surveys and ap- 
praisals necessary as an incident to the con- 
veyance authorized herein shall be borne by 
the Board of Supervisors of York County, Va. 


After line 13, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 


After line 16, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 5. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used for park 
and recreational purposes, and that if the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
shall cease to use the property so conveyed 
for the purposes intended, then title thereto 
shall immediately revert to the United States. 


After line 22, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon the fur- 
ther provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency or the Presi- 
dent declares a state of emergency, and upon 
the determination by the Secretary of De- 
fense that the property conveyed under this 
act is useful or necessary for military, air, 
or naval p , or in the interest of na- 
tional defense, the United States shall have 
the right to reenter upon the property and 
use the same or any part thereof, including 
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any and all improvements made thereon by 
the Board of Supervisors of York County, 
Va., for the duration of such state of war or 
of such emergency. Upon the termination 
of such state of war or such emergency plus 
6 months, such property shall revert to the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
together with all appurtenances and utilities 
belonging or appertaining thereto. 


And on page 3, after line 14, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 7. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary of 
the Navy or his designee shall include spe- 
cific provisions covering the reservations and 
conditions contained in sections 3, 4, 5, and 
6 of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to con- 
vey, by quitclaim deed, to the Board of Su- 
pervisors of York County, Va., for park and 
recreational purposes, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to that 
tract of land situated in York County, Va., 
described as parcel No, 202 on the prop- 
erty map, United States Naval Construction 
Training Center, York and James City Coun- 
ties, Va., and consisting of 300 acres more 
or less, 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be conditional upon the Board of 
Supervisors of York County, Va., paying to 
the Secretary of the Navy, as consideration 
for the trace of land conveyed under the pro- 
visions of this act, an amount equal to 50 
percent of its fair market value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Navy after 
appraisal of such tract. 

Sec. 3. The cost of any surveys and ap- 
praisals necessary as an incident to the con- 
veyance authorized herein shall be borne by 
the Board of Supervisors of York County, Va. 

Sec. 4. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used for park 
and recreational purposes, and that if the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
shall cease to use the property so conveyed 
for the purposes intended, then title thereto 
shall immediately revert to the United States. 

Sec. 6. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon the fur- 
ther provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency, or the President 
declares a state of emergency, and upon the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that the property conveyed under this act 
is useful or necessary for military, air, or 
naval purposes, or in the interest of national 
defense, the United States shall have the 
right to reenter upon the property and use 
the same or any part thereof, including any 
and all improvements made thereon by the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
for the duration of such state of war or of 
such emergency. Upon the termination of 
such state of war or such emergency plus 
6 months, such property shall revert to the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
together with all appurtenances and utilities 
belonging or appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 7. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary 
of the Navy or his designee shall include 
specific provisions covering the reservations 
and conditions contained in sections 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of this act. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and myself, joint spon- 
sors of S. 2474, I desire to thank the act- 
ing majority leader for his kindness in 
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bringing up the bill. We did not anti- 
cipate any difficulty in having the bill 
passed on the Consent Calendar, but be- 
cause of the wonderful celebration last 
year of the 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent settlement at Jamestown, 
there has been a great influx of visitors to 
the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
area, and it becomes important to ex- 
pedite action on a proposal to allow the 
Board of Supervisors of York County to 
buy 300 acres of the 9,849-acre tract used 
partially by the Navy, sometimes as a 
training area. The 300 acres are not 
needed by the Navy. 

The board of supervisors will pay more 
than anybody else would pay under the 
conditions on which the land will be 
transferred, which include provisions 
that the board must pay for all the sur- 
veys and the board can only use the land 
for recreational and park purposes. If 
the land is used for any other purpose 
it will revert to the Government. Fur- 
thermore, all mineral rights are reserved, 
and in the event of war or national 
emergency declared by the President, the 
Navy, if it wanted to, could reoccupy the 
300 acres in any way it pleased. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Government is to get from a county in 
Virginia some money for property which 
the Government does not use, does not 
need, and probably never will need, but 
if the Government ever should need the 
property again it can get it without 
expense whatever. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we assume, of course, there will be 
no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I again thank the 
acting majority leader. 


NEED FOR A REALISTIC FARM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, is 
the Senate still in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in the morning hour. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin may 
proceed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning I was deeply disturbed by a 
report in the New York Times which 
started off with the following headline: 
“United States Expects Peak in Farm 
Subsidies—Cost of Program Now Put at 
6 Billion, Up 1.4 Billion From Budget 
Figures.”. 

Mr. President, this waste of the tax- 
payers’ money is simply insane. How 
many times does the Secretary of Agri- 
culture have to be hit on the head with 
the baseball bat of huge costs to the 
taxpayers and pitifully low farm income 
to recognize that the only way to increase 
farm income is to do what everyone else 
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in the economy who is a nonfarmer 
does—limit production to what can be 
sold at a fair price? 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
farm programs which worked relatively 
well for 20 years—with competent and 
and conscientious management—simply 
do not fit the realities of the present 
time. 

Here is one single statistic which illus- 
trates how outworn the farm programs 
have become: 

In the first 20 years of operations by 
the Federal Government to support the 
prices of farm commodities, from 1933 
through 1955, the total losses to the Gov- 
ernment amounted to $1.2 billion, 

In fiscal year 1957 alone, in one single 
12-month program, the total losses to the 
Government on price-support operations 
totaled more than $1.2 billion. 

Our farm programs, Mr. President, are 
not adequate for the realities of the pres- 
ent time. Their operations, under the 
management of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, have steadily become more 
and more costly. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
has failed on a fantastic scale. His fail- 
ure has reached shocking proportions on 
three counts: 

Farmers’ prices and farm income have 
gone down disastrously. The depression 
in agriculture, which has been encour- 
aged and prompted by the policies of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has been very 
instrumental in causing the present un- 
employment emergency and business re- 
cession, which has cost so tragically 
much to our Nation in lost production, 
in wasted strength, and in human misery. 

Food prices have gone up; the cost of 
living has been setting an all-time rec- 
ord high month after month for nearly 
two full years. Consumers have suf- 
fered. 

The taxpayer has been battered for a 
heavier and heavier burden year after 
year under the present farm programs, 
until in the last year alone he has been 
compelled to pay for losses greater than 
in all the 20 years farm prices were pro- 
tected—with far greater success from 
the standpoint of the farmers—by pre- 
ceding administrations. 

Mr. President, the present adminis- 
tration’s farm policies are a colossal and 
stupendous three-stage “bust.” 

The United States cannot long afford 
to tolerate the blundering and wasteful 
conduct of our agricultural programs 
which has been characteristic of the past 
51⁄2 years. We have to come to our 
senses, and learn the lesson once and for 
all that the administration’s farm 
theories do not work, that the adminis- 
tration’s farm planners are failing to 
perform on their promises and their ob- 
ligations, and that a realistic farm pol- 
icy is imperative. 

We must have a farm policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which will give the same realistic 
recognition to the law of supply and de- 
mand in agriculture that is applied in 
every other important industry in our 
economy, 

Farmers must be given an opportunity 
to adjust their output realistically in ac- 
cordance with demand, just as every 
other industry in our economy does. 
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There is no other way to assure farm 
people of a reasonable return on their 
labor and capital, According to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture studies, dairy farm- 
ers in Wisconsin are getting only about 
50 cents per hour for their labor. These 
dairy farmers, Mr. President, are the best 
and most efficient dairy producers in the 
world. But they receive returns that are 
a disgrace to our economy. 

There is no other way either to remove 
the crushing burden of the present waste- 
ful and senseless farm plans from the 
backs of the American taxpayer. 

The first bill I introduced in the United 
States Senate was a comprehensive farm 
bill which would meet the failures of the 
present farm program head on, It would 
give the farmers of this Nation an oppor- 
tunity—if they chose in a referendum 
to exercise it—to tailor their sales to 
what the Nation wants and needs, in 
order to protect their returns at a mod- 
erate and fair level. 

It would provide for a school milk pro- 
gram that would provide for every school 
child in the United States—instead of 
the fraction of them who are able to 
participate today. 

It would provide for a food-stamp plan 
that would make sensible use of our 
abundant food for feeding our low- 
income families—or old people on old- 
age assistance and social security, our 
needy blind and disabled, our dependent 
children, our dependent veterans, and 
others who do not now receive enough to 
eat to maintain good health. 

And, Mr. President, it would save the 
taxpayers money. 

It would permit all of the useful and 
necessary programs that are being car- 
ried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture today to be maintained without 
change; it would permit us to establish 
a food-stamp program; it would permit 
us to provide equal treatment in respect 
to school milk for all schoolchildren in 
America, and it would enable our farmers 
to earn incomes that would reasonably 
approach parity with others in our econ- 
omy. 

It would do all this, Mr. President, and 
it would do it at a cost to the taxpayers 
of more than $800 million less than the 
present administration programs cost 
last year. 

It is high time, Mr. President, that we 
take a long, hard, and sensible look at 
the present farm policies. It is high 
time that we quit believing in and de- 
pending on the assurances and the claims 
of our Government farm planners as to 
what their plans will accomplish. 

The truth is that our family style 
farms are being destroyed economically. 
The present depression in agriculture is 
laying the groundwork for big-business 
domination over our farm people which 
will destroy their economic independ- 
ence forever, if it is not reversed. 

And this terrible injustice to our farm 
people—this dangerous economic revo- 
lution right at the roots of our American 
way of life—is occurring with blind in- 
difference to the enormous costs to our 
taxpayers that have been characteristic 
of the past 544 years of farm program 
administration. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the front page 
of the New York Times of today be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES Exrecrs PEAK IN Farm Sussi- 
pDIES—CostT or Procram Now Pur ar 6 BIL- 
LION, Up 1.4 BILLION From BUDGET FIGURES 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WasHINGToN, July 1—Record farm subsidy 
payments—not defense or antirecession 
spending—are expected to push the Federal 
Government’s expenditures to a peacetime 
peak in the 1959 fiscal year, which began 
today. 

Government experts now estimate spend- 
ing at about $78 billion, perhaps a little less. 
The budget deficit will depend on the course 
of the recession and with its impact on tax 
receipts. 

If recovery is brisk, the deficit may be in 
the comparatively modest range of $6 bil- 
lion to $8 billion instead of the $10 billion to 
$12 billion that has been forseen. 

The irony is that the weather, not sput- 
niks or unemployment, has been the chief 
cause of the upward revision in spending 
estimates. 

The weather has produced good crops and 
hence the prospect of larger price support 
outlays by the Government. 

Budget experts forecast today that the 
farm program would cost about $6 billion in 
the fiscal year, against $4,600,000,000 in the 
budget submitted in January. 

This would be about $1 billion over the 
record set in the fiscal year that ended yes- 
terday, when farm spending reached about 
$5 billion. 

The previous peaks of peacetime spending 
was $74,300,000,000 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953. 

The farm increase is easily the biggest 
single rise over the January estimates and 
will probably amount to more than all the 
antirecession measures together. 

The rise is coming about despite constant, 
and generally successful, efforts of the ad- 
ministration to reduce price support levels on 
the basic crops. Farmers continue to grow 
record crops despite—or perhaps because of— 
the lower prices. 

One fiscal official put it this way today: 

“I never dreamed I would see the day 
when a Republican administration would be 
spending $6 billion on the farmers—and get- 
ting blamed at the same time for reducing 
farm prices,” 
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Besides big crops, an enlarged Soil Bank 
and a new export subsidy program will con- 
tribute to the increase in farm spending 
over both the fiscal year Just completed and 
the January estimates. 

Elsewhere, there will be increases in de- 
fense spending (perhaps $500 million to a 
total of $40,800,000,000), highways, Govern- 
ment workers’ pay, and several minor pro- 


grams. 

All the increases would add about $4 bil- 
lion to the original estimated budget total 
of $73,900,000,000. 

Few experts believe spending will reach 
$80 billlon—the upper figure mentioned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. An- 
derson, and the Director of the Budget, 
Maurice H. Stans. 

However, experts caution that projections 
at this stage involve a great amount of 
Aeron and that almost any figure is pos- 
sible, 

WARNING TO CONGRESS 

still, it is understood that a major motive 
of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Stans has been to 
ward off still further spending schemes 
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pending in Congress. Thus, there has been 
a natural tendency to use the upper range 
of available estimates. 

As for the deficit, there is a fair degree of 
confidence among the experts in various 
agencies that it can be handled without nec- 
eeerhe creating a serious inflationary prob- 

em. 

Although there Is concern about this prob- 
lem, the potential inflationary effect can, at 
least in large part, be offset by appropriate 
Federal Reserve policy. This is a view taken 
in both the administration and the Federal 
Reserve. 

Besides, it is generally felt that a deficit of 
the expected size would not be seriously in- 
flationary at a time when the economy was 
operating well below its potential output. 

The real issue, Officials believe, will be 
whether appropriate anti-inflation policies 
are adopted once recovery gets well under 
way. 

Several leading officials are much less wor- 
ried about the deficit than about the new 
higher “plateau” of spending that the fiscal 
year beginning today is likely to establish. 

Their reason is that such a level of spend- 
ing—in the range of $78 billion and up- 
ward—will foreclose significant tax reduction 
for a long time. 

Tax reduction fs still viewed within the 
administration as essential to achieving more 
rapid economic growth. Hence the glum 
view of the spending prospects, even though 
the deficit may prove fully manageable. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
somewhat along the line of the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, I invite attention to the fact 
that under the present agricultural pro- 
gram the cotton farmer is suffering 
badly. Within a very short time we shall 
have before us an agricultural bill which 
has been reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
earnestly hope that we may be able to 
devise a program which will help to re- 
lieve the cotton farmer from his present 
distressful condition. 

Recently there appeared an article in 
the Wall Street Journal by Cal Brum- 
ley, under the heading “Cotton’s Decline, 
Long Foreseen, Still Pains Many Dixie 
Farmers.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 18, 

1958] 

Corron’s Decuins, LONG FORESEEN, STILL 
Patrns Many DIXIE FARMERS—SOME QUIT, 
Wind Up on Orry RELIEF ROLLS; OTHERS 
Finp Costs PINCH Proritts HARDER 

(By Cal Brumley) 

“The old king was flogged by a chicken.” 

Talking is Tom Murray, executive vice 
president of the Georgia Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation. His pithy phrase pretty well sums 
up the decline of King Cotton in Georgia; 
last year, the State's farmers made some 
$130 million selling broilers, more than twice 
their cash return on cotton. 

The tale’s similar in the Deep South's 
other major cotton-growing States. Cotton 
still is the leading cash crop in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, but in the latter 
two States other farm products are poised 
to shove cotton into the background. 

Cotton’s comedown in the South is hardly 
startling news; its economic fate has long 
been foreshadowed by the rise of the bigger- 
volume, lower-cost producers in Texas and 
other southwestern States. Indeed, the de- 
mise has been eagerly awaited by many in 
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Dixie anxious to see an end to the one-crop 
economy they feel has shackled the area’s 
growth. 

UNFORESEEN PROBLEMS 

But now that cotton’'s grip is weakening, 
many farmers and townsfolk alike are ex- 
periencing pangs of remorse, for the trend 
is bringing unforeseen economic problems 
for many areas historically dependent on 
cotton growing and processing. 

Focus, for example, on Talladega County, 
Ala. with 130,000 acres of cropland on the 
rolling, red-tinted plains and valleys in the 
southern Appalachian foothills. Here, a lei- 
surely 90-minute drive southeast of Bir- 
mingham, the amount of land devoted to 
cotton has shrunk to only 13,000 acres from 
24,000 as recently as 1952, 

“I'm planting my 20-acre allotment this 
year,” says grizzled George B. Hill, who lives 
on an 800-acre farm started by his great 
grandfather a century and a half ago. 
“But,” he adds, “I still mess with cotton 
only so I can give my three tenants some- 
thing to do.” He says he has been forced 
by declining cotton income to let four ten- 
ant families go because he no longer can 
afford to pay their wages. 

Many of the more unfortunate tenant 
farmers have left the land only to queue up 
for relief handouts in towns hereabouts. 

JUST THE OPPOSITE 

“My guess,” says O. V. Bill, county agri- 
cultural agent, “is that 500 of our 2,414 
farmers moved into town and onto relief 
this past winter.” Adds Mr. Bill: “It used 
to be that when a man couldn’t make a 
living in town he moved to the country, but 
now it’s just the opposite.” 

Of the 60,000 people in the county, as 
many as 14,000 were receiving Government 
relief at one point this year, according to 
Presley Cleveland, Talladega supervisor for 
the Federal surplus commodity distribution 
program. “Most of them are families of 
displaced farmers.” 

People in Talladega County line up 
weekly at aid stations in Talladega, Syla- 
cauca and Childersburg, where the Govern- 
ment doles out supplies of corn meal, 
cheese, rice, flour, and dried milk. 

Even farmers who have escaped relief 
rolls are having difficult times, remarks 
grayhaired Warren Davis, one of the few 
Negroes in the county who owns his own 
farm. “I haven't got a dime of savings left. 
The last 2 years took all my savings of 
$2,000 to pay off the debt my cotton wouldn't 
take care of.” 

Creditors in the Talladega area are fret- 
ting over unpaid debts of cotton farmers. 

Howard Parker, president of Sylacauga 
Fertilizer Co., for instance, reports that cot- 
ton farmers have been going deeper into the 
red since 1953. In that year, notes Mr. 
Parker, he extended $100,000 of credit to 
cotton growers for purchases of seed, fer- 
tilizer, other production expenses and even 
cash for groceries. By last year, he says, his 
credits had grown to $231,000, although the 
number of cotton farmers decreased steadily. 


SQUEEZE ON MERCHANTS 
Merchants and other businessmen in farm 
towns hereabouts are feeling the pinch. 
“About all I have on my books now are 
debts farmers can't pay,” says C. E. Nivens, 
Allis-Chalmers farm machinery dealer in 
Sylacauga. Mr. Nivens says his gross vol- 
ume in 1957 dropped to less than $200,000 
from an average of over $400,000 in the pre- 
ceding 5 years, 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN BONDS 
POSTED PURSUANT TO THE IMMI- 
GRATION ACT OF 1924, AS 
AMENDED 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent for the present 
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consideration of Calendar No. 
House bill 8439. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8439) to cancel certain bonds posted pur- 
suant to the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, or the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? a 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 11, to strike out: 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to refund out 
of funds not otherwise appropriated any 
sum or sums of moneys received by the 
Treasurer of the United States pursuant to 
the forfeiture of any bond posted in the case 
of a refugee as defined in sections 1 and 2 of 
this act whose status was adjusted as afore- 
said on application by the person, persons, 
organization, or corporation, entitled to the 
refund, and if a person who would have been 
entitled to a refund is deceased the applica- 
tion shall be made in behalf of his estate. 
The payments made pursuant to this section 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury directly to such person, or persons, or 
organization, or corporation entitled to the 
refund. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec, 3. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to refund any sum or 
sums of moneys received by the Treasury of 
the United States pursuant to the forfeiture 
of any bond posted in the case of a refugee 
as defined in sections 1 and 2 of this act, 
whose status has been adjusted, on applica- 
tion by the person, persons, organization, or 
corporation entitled to the refund, and if a 
person who would have been entitled to the 
refund is deceased, the application shall be 
made by, and payments made to, his estate. 
As used in this section, the term “entitled to 
the refund” refers to the person or persons, 
or organization, or corporation, who or which 
have paid the moneys upon the forfeiture of 
the bonds. There are hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such amounts as may be 
necessary to effect the refunds authorized by 
this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation provides that the 
Attorney General may cancel immigra- 
tion bonds on behalf of refugees who 
entered the United States as immigrants 
after May 6, 1945, and prior to July 1, 
1953, and had their immigration status 
adjusted to that of aliens admitted for 
permanent residence. The proposed leg- 
islation also provides that where an in- 
dividual refugee would qualify under the 
terms of the bill, but where the proceeds 
of the bond have been paid into the 
Treasury, the person, organization, or 
corporation entitled to the refund shall 
be paid the amount of the bond. 

The committee has amended the pro- 
posed legislation as it passed the House, 
to place the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the refund program in 
the Attorney General, rather than in the 
Treasury Department. Both the Depart- 
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ment of Justice and the Treasury Depart- 
ment are in accord with this amendment. 

The proposed legislation concerns only 
a limited class of refugees who originally 
entered the United States as nonimmi- 
grants for temporary periods of stay and 
subsequently had their immigration 
status changed. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. The committee amendment and 
an amendment I shall later offer to the 
text are satisfactory to all concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 8, in the committee amendment, fol- 
lowing the word “estate” it is proposed 
to strike out the period and insert the 
following: 

Provided, however, That such application 
is made not later than 5 years after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, on behalf of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, also 
on behalf of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HrusKal, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, at 
the end of line 2, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

Provided, however, That such application 
is made not later than 5 years after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana on behalf of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of these amendments is to pro- 
vide a cutoff date for filing claims under 
this act so that such claims may be paid 
within a reasonable time by the United 
States Government. Good business prac- 
tice requires such procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. The amendments were ordered to 
be engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CLAUDIO GUILLEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 803) 
for the relief of Claudio Guillen, which 
was, in line 4, strike out “31” and insert 
315.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1958, the Senate passed S. 803, 
to enable the beneficiary to file a petition 
for naturalization notwithstanding the 
fact that he filed a claim of exemption 
from training or service in our Armed 
Forces during World War II. 

When this bill was referred to the 
House of Representatives, there had been 
an error in printing the language of the 
bill, and on June 17, 1958, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 803 with an 
amendment to correct this printing 
error. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 803. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ARMAS EDVIN JANSSON-VOEK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2168) 
for the relief of Armas Edvin Jansson- 
Viik, which was, in line 7, after “act” in- 
sert“: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to waive the provisions 
of section 315 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 6, 1958, the Senate passed S. 
2168, to grant the status of permanent 
residence in the United States to the 
beneficiary. On June 17, 1958, the House 
of Representatives passed S. 2168, with 
an amendment to provide that the bene- 
ficiary, who filed an exemption from 
training or service in our Armed Forces, 
may never be naturalized a citizen of the 
United States. 

Although the language of the bill as it 
passed the Senate apppeared to be suf- 
ficient, there is no objection to the addi- 
tion of the proviso to the bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
‘House amendment to S. 2168. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The question is 
‘on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MANLEY FRANCIS BURTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2251) 
for the relief of Manley Francis Burton, 
which was, in line 7, after “States” in- 
sert “: Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of Manley Francis Burton shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 6, 1958, the Senate passed S. 
2251, to grant to the minor child adopted 
by United States citizens the status of 
a nonquota immigrant. On June 17, 
1958, the House of Representatives 
passed S. 2251, with an amendment to 
provide that the beneficiary’s natural 
parents may not be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 
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The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2251. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARIA G. ASLANIS AND MRS. 
HERMINE MELAMED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House to S. 2493 
and S. 2819. 

MARIA G, ASLANIS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2493) 
for the relief of Maria G. Aslanis, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to 
cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrant of arrest, 
and bonds, which may have issued in the 
case of Maria G. Aslanis. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Maria G. Aslanis shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of 
the'same facts upon which such depor- 
tation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrant and orders have is- 
sued.” 

MRS. HERMINE MELAMED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2819) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hermine Melamed, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert “That the At- 
torney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. Hermine Melamed. 
From and after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, the said Mrs. Hermine 
Melamed shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such war- 
rant and orders have issued.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1958, the Senate passed S. 2493 
and S. 2819, to grant the status of per- 
manent residence in the United States 
to the beneficiaries. On June 17, 1958, 
the House of Representatives passed S. 
2493 and S. 2819, each with an amend- 
ment to provide only for cancellation of 
outstanding deportation proceedings, 
thus permitting the beneficiaries to re- 
main in the United States without giv- 
ing them legal status. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 2493 and S. 
2819. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House to S. 2493 and S. 2819. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOSEPH H. LYM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1745, S. 3894. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3894) for the relief of Joseph H. Lym, 
eg business as the Lym Engineering 

o. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill was ob- 
jected to when it was called on the cal- 
endar, and it went over for further con- 
sideration. I ask us consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an explana- 
tion of the bill. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


When this matter was called up on June 
23 during the call of the Consent Calendar, 
my colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
objected to it being considered as Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar business, expressing 
concern that the matter should be taken 
up “at some future date. The bill should 
be explained more fully.” 

In Senate report No. 1711, on this bill, 
there is printed a copy of the opinion handed 
down by Judge Littleton for the Court of 
Claims. In that opinion Judge Littleton 
makes a statement of facts on this claim 
which most clearly sets out the full nature 
of the incident from which the court con- 
cluded that the claimant was entitled to 
recovery in the amount set forth in the 
pending bill. I would like to read to my 
colleagues Judge Littleton’s statement of 
facts: 

“During the course of World War II the 
plaintiff performed various contracts for 
the United States. On February 12, 1945, 
while plaintif was completing war contracts 
for the United States in Utah and Wyoming, 
he submitted his bid in the amount of 
$130,041.36 to the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the construction of an irrigation project 
near Tucumcari, N. Mex. The purpose of the 
project was to irrigate certain arid lands in 
New Mexico for war food production. 'There 
was a long irrigation canal on the north and 
west side of Tucumcari and the work in- 
volved the building of laterals and sublaterals 
from the canal and running down through 
the area to be irrigated. The project re- 
quired the building of headgates, siphons, 
flUmes, and outlets over an area of approxi- 
mately 24 square miles. On the usual build- 
ing construction project, one supervisor can 
direct the work of 30 or 40 men. On the ir- 
rigation project in suit, however, it was 
necessary to use many small groups of labor- 
ers over a very wide area with a supervisor 
in charge of each small group. Plaintiff 
knew when he bid on the contract that he 
would need to employ a large force of skilled 
stupervisory personnel if the project was to 
be completed August 1, 1945, in the 100 days 
alloted for completion and at the price bid. 
When plaintiff submitted his bid on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1945, he had then in his employ 
three permanent supervisors consisting of 
one superintendent and two supervisory fore- 
men. Plaintiff also had in his employ some 
60 skilled workmen capable of supervising 
the small groups of unskilled laborers which 
would be required on the new project. It 
was plaintiff's intention to take his super- 
visory force to the new project in New Mexico 
and to recruit from the Tucumcari area the 
required number of unskilled employees. 
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“On about February 15, 1945, 3 days after 
submitting his bid on the irrigation project, 
plaintiff completed the other Government 
war contracts he then had in progress. Un- 
der the then existing rules of the War Man- 
power Commission, an employer was required 
to release his skilled labor force upon the 
completion of a contract, but he had the 
right to reemploy such skilled employees at 
any time within 30 days. At the expiration 
of 30 days, the employer had no right to re- 
hire such skilled laborers., The 30-day period 
within which the plaintiff could rehire his 
skilled employees expired on March 15, 1945, 
by which time the Tucumcari irrigation proj- 
ect contract had not yet been awarded to 
plaintiff. Knowing that his right to reemploy 
his skilled labor force would expire on March 
15, 1945, plaintiff had made frequent inquiry 
of the Bureau of Reclamation as to the status 
of his bid. Under the terms of the invitation 
to bid, the Bureau had 60 days within which 
to accept or reject the bid. It appears likely 
that the Bureau would have accepted plain- 
tiff's bid within the 30 days specified by the 
War Manpower regulations if it had not been 
for the circumstance that the Bureau re- 
quired War Production Board approval for 
the project as an integral part of the war 
food program. The Tucumcari irrigation 
project had been first authorized in 1938. It 
was halted in 1942 by the War Production 
Board, and in April 1944 it was approved by 
WPB for continuation under the war food 
program until April 1, 1945. On March 13, 
1945, the War Production Board extended the 
terminal date of approval from April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, for the Tucumcari project, 
and on March 19, 1945, the irrigation contract 
was awarded to the plaintiff. By this time, 
however, plaintiff had lost his right to re- 
employ the 60 skilled employees, and when 
plaintiff received his notice to proceed on 
April 23, 1945, he had available only his three 
permanent supervisors to aid him in recruit- 
ing and supervising the new labor force 
needed for the performance of the irrigation 
project in New Mexico. 

“The contract provided that performance 
thereunder must be completed in 100 calen- 
dar days, making the completion date August 
1, 1945. If plaintiff had been able to use the 
60 skilled employees who had been in his 
employ just prior to the award of this con- 
tract, he could have completed the contract 
by August 1, 1945, at a cost of approximately 
10 percent below the contract figure of $130,- 
041.63. Because of plaintiff's inability to use 
his skilled supervisory force, and because of 
the poor quality of labor available in the 
Tucumcari area (all skilled labor in the 
vicinity of the Tucumcari project had been 
drafted for essential war activity elsewhere. 
As soon as plaintiff received the award in 
March 1945 he sent out calls to all union 
offices as far east as Amarillo, Tex., south to 
Alamogorda, N. Mex., west to Gallup, N. Mex., 
and north to Denver, Colo. The skilled em- 
ployees sent to plaintiff were semiskilled 
workers operating on Journeymen cards), and 
the high rate of turnover, plaintiff required 
289 calendar days to complete performance 
and plaintiff's contract costs far exceeded 
those which would otherwise have been in- 
curred. At the completion of the contract on 
February 6, 1946, the Government assessed 
liquidated damages against plaintiff for the 
189 days of delay in the sum of $9,450. 

“Shortly after commencing work on the 
project in April 1945, plaintiff realized that 
because of the poor quality of labor and the 
lack of a skilled supervisory force, his costs 
were running far in excess of estimates. Ac- 
cordingly, plaintiff applied to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for an upward adjustment of 
his contract price. Under the provisions 
of the First War Powers Act, the Bureau 
had authority to make such an upward ad- 
justment in the contract price without con- 
sideration if it determined that the condi- 
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tions specified in that act warranted it. 
Plaintiff’s application for First War Powers 
Act relief was not processed until after hos- 
tilities were terminated on August 14, 1945, 
and his application for relief was finally de- 
nied on the ground that it could no longer 
be said that such relief would aid the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. 

“Upon completion of the contract, final 
payment was made. The plaintiff executed 
a release which was subject to plaintiff's 
claim to recover the $9,450 withheld for 
liquidated damages and also $189,484.95 for 
increased costs incurred by plaintiff under 
the contract without fault or negligence on 
plaintiff's part. The Bureau of Reclamation 
determined that part of the delay was due 
to an unforeseeable condition under article 9 
of the contract, and remitted liquidated dam- 
ages to the extent of $4,150, but it never 
paid this amount to the plaintiff because the 
voucher covering that amount was not exe- 
cuted by plaintiff. The balance of plaintiff's 
claim to the Bureau was rejected on the 
ground that it involved a claim for unliqui- 
dated damages which the Bureau was not 
authorized to award administratively. 

“Plaintiff made a timely application to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for relief from losses 
incurred under the contract pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of August 7, 1946, title 
41, United States Code, 1946 edition, section 
106, note, known as the Lucas Act, which 
provided that Government departments 
might consider, adjust, and settle equitable 
claims of contractors for losses incurred be- 
tween September 16, 1940, and August 14, 
1945, on war contracts for work, supplies 
or services furnished between those dates, 
if the losses had not been the result of fault 
or negligence on the part of the contractor. 

“On September 3, 1948, the Department of 
the Interior determined that plaintiff’s losses 
were incurred without fault or negligence on 
the part of plaintiff, and plaintiff was reim- 
bursed for those losses on the contract in 
suit which were incurred from the com- 
mencement of the contract in April 1945 up 
to and including August 14, 1945. The claim 
which is covered in the present reference is 
for losses incurred on the same contract from 
August 14, 1945, to the date of completion 
of the contract on February 6, 1946. Plaintiff 
concedes that the claim for losses incurred 
subsequent to August 14, 1945, is not covered 
by the Lucas Act, T. Calvin Owens v. United 
States (123 C. Cis. 1, 9). 

“The trial commissioner found that the 
claimant's net losses incurred on the con- 
tract after August 14, 1945, were $111,080.60.” 

So let me summarize this claim. 

The contract was completed. The benefit 
of the work has been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, and under the Lucas Act the Secre- 
tary of the Interior administratively deter- 
mined that the additional cost of performing 
the work was incurred without the fault or 
negligence on the part of the contractor; and 
under the Lucas Act the Secretary deter- 
mined that $62,049.25 was incurred prior to 
August 14, 1945. 

The Department ran an audit of the con- 
tractor’s books and deducted from this 
$62,049.25 figure, $14,080.93 which represents 
the profit he had made on the previous 
Government contracts. They further found 
that the contractor has from that day to this 
held no further Government contract work. 
As a matter of fact, the costs incurred on 
this project which the contractor honored 
bankrupted the contractor and a tax de- 
linquency has been assessed against him. 

Therefore, while the Interior Department 
has recognized an entitlement of $62,000 less 
$14,000, or $47,968.32, that money has not 
actually been paid over to him but is with- 
held as a set-off against his tax delinquency. 

Furthermore, of the $111,000 which is be- 
ing awarded to him by this bill, the Treas- 
ury Department also will take a healthy 
cut. 
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While it is not contained in the commit- 
tee report, facts in the case will disclose 
that this $47,000 withheld from the claimant 
has been withheld by the Government while 
at the same time the claimant is being 
charged delinquent interest on the tax de- 
ficiency at the rate of 6 percent. It is im- 
possible at this time to determine exactly 
how big a bite Uncle Sam will take out of 
this award of $111,000. 

Mr. Lym has expressed to me, however, 
his prime interest is to satisfy the tax 
delinquency in order that he may again 
start out in the business of civil engineer- 
ing and construction. 

I hope that this explanation satisfies the 
questions raised by my colleagues and that 
the Senate can now pass this bill so that 
it may be considered by the House before 
adjournment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph H. Lym, 
doing business as the Lym Engineering Co., 
the sum of $111,080.60 in accordance with 
the opinion and the findings of fact certi- 
fied by the Court of Claims to the Congress 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 142, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


AUTOMOBILE DESIGN 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, recently 
in the debate regarding extension of ex- 
isting excise taxes some Members of this 
body expressed strong criticism of the 
automobile manufacturers’ designs of 
their products. The criticisms are all 
according to one pattern, namely, that 
the cars of recent years’ designs are too 
big, too shiny, too long, too wide, too 
low, too powerful, and too much alike. 
There are some who went so far as to 
blame the current recession on the failure 
of the automobile manufacturers in the 
past few years to design their cars more 
in accordance with the public’s needs 
and tastes. 

Today I wish to invite the attention 
of the Senate to this negative appraisal, 
which seems to me very hasty, and to 
review the shaky logic upon which it ap- 
pears to rest. The attack on the auto 
industry presumes without further ex- 
amination that the manufacturers are 
not making cars the public wants, which 
in turn is the cause of the current reces- 
sion. This seems to be the series of ap- 
parently logical steps. 

Perhaps the best place to begin an ex- 
amination of the grounds for such a seri- 
ous charge against the auto industry is to 
look at some of the facts. So we may 
begin by turning to an impartial statisti- 
cal authority for the auto industry— 
Ward's Automotive Reports. 
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In an effort to measure what the 
American car-buying public think of 
simply equipped versus fully equipped 
cars and elaborate models versus plain 
cheaper models, Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports analyzed the prices of used 1957 
cars in the spring of 1958. One of the 
charges against the industry is that the 
1958 cars are much the same as the 1957's 
in appearance. Therefore, the difference 
in prices of 1957’s in 1958 compared to 
original prices in 1957 should be indica- 
tive of the public’s reaction to style, 
model, and equipment. The informa- 
tion they furnish may surprise the Sen- 
ate. The table on page 198 of Ward’s 
letter of June 21 is headed “Less Costly 
Models Depreciate Most Among 1957 
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Low-Price-Field Used Cars.” The letter 
then goes on to state as follows: 

A study of May used-car values revealed 
that the largest depreciations among 1957 
model cars in the low-price field were shown 
by the least expensive series, and, conversely, 
the more expensive series depreciated the 
least. 


The study was based on average retail 
values of 4-door sedans only in an 8-State 
area. (See table.) 


The entire analysis is quite interest- 
ing, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed as part of my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Less costly models depreciate most among 1957 low-price field used cars 
DEPRECIATION OF 1957 MODEL LOW-PRICE CARS! 
[As of May 1958) 


6-cylinder models V-8 models 
Factory Per- 
adver- | Average | cent 
Model tised retail? | de 
delivered ciation 
price 1 

esinetinaenee 30.2 | 150. Sts = ah 

hevrolet...-/4210.........- 27.8 | 210. , 274 1, . 
£ 25.8 | Bel-Air. 2, 390 1,785 25.3 
Bess. 32,2 | Custom 2, 142 1, 510 29.5 
Ford....00---|}300._...-...- 30.2 | 300..._.- 2, 257 1, 630 29.8 
29.8 | Fairlane. 2, 386 1,710 28.3 
RE A 34.1 | Plaza. 2, 155 1, 470 ao 

Plymouth.-../;Savoy_...--- 31.9 | Savoy 2, 204 1, 620 
29.2 Belveder re. 2, 410 1,775 26.3 
Tne S See n A (ert al eel 
inbler. ..../4;Super..-...- 29.3 | Super... 2, 253 1, 585 29.6 
So Soh ins | oll agg 29.1 Spt M 2, 343 1,675 28.5 
23.9 | Commander Custom... 2, 173 1, 545 28.9 
31.7 | Commander DeLuxe.... 2, 295 1, 645 28.3 

Studebaker...}) Ci 
Champion 2,171 , 500 30.9 | President..............- 2, 407 1,780 26.0 
Del 
Data based on 


portions te Illinois, , and Wisconsin, 
? Fact. 


ere ices in 8 Midwestern States including Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and 


DP is manufacturer’s suggested advertised delivered A nied of 4-door sedans including standard equip- 


ae S Includes adage for Federal excise tax, delivery an 


Average retail are latest vasjo retail values based on 
e-Biate area and include radio heater. 
Source: NADA Official Used Car Guide, 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, one 
footnote should be added to this table, 
namely, that the Studebaker Scotsman 
to which reference has been made was 
brought out 6 months later than the 
other cars used in this comparison, hence 
should be expected to have a somewhat 
lower depreciation rate at this time than 
other cars, because the average age of 
the Studebaker cars at the time of the 
analysis was less than that of the other 
four makes analyzed. 

This analysis makes very clear how du- 
bious is the argument that the American 
public does not want more elaborate 
cars equipped with the latest improve- 
ments. Regardless of what some Mem- 
bers of this body may desire in the way 
of personal transportation, the great ma- 
jority of the American public prefers the 
better-equipped, more-expensive models, 
and the better equipped they are, the 
more popular they are. The used-car 
paid demonstrates this fact conclu- 

The senior Senator from Michigan 
suggests to his respected friends that the 
real test of car design in a free society is 
preference by the consumer. If the con- 
sumer shows a preference for bigger, 
more powerful cars in his actual pur- 


handling. 
actual sales reports from mew and used car dealers in the 


chases, perhaps this fact ought to be 
more important to a manufacturer than 
the individual opinions of a few journal- 
ists or a few Congressmen, no matter 
how distinguished. I do not need to re- 
call to your mind, Mr. President, that 
there are countries where a few persons 
of political eminence have undertaken to 
prescribe designs for automobiles. In 
such countries, the cars have been uni- 
formly small, ugly and relatively uncom- 
fortable, so far as the cars available to 
the general public have been concerned. 
Powerful political figures, on the other 
hand, have shown a marked preference 
for the larger, more luxurious and com- 
fortable American-style cars when con- 
sidering their own personal transporta- 
tion. 

I am sure my associates want nothing 
like such a condition in this country. 
Here in America, our ambition—car- 
wise—is to get every American into a 
Cadillac, a Lincoln, a Chrysler Imperial 
or a similar car of still another make. 
And we are coming close to it. 

If we study the comparative specifica- 
tions, such as weight, size, power, and 
factors contributing to ease and comfort, 
we may be astonished at what we find 
when we compare 1958 low-priced cars 
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with high-priced models of only 6 years 
ago. 

It has been called to my attention that 
there is a current Chevrolet model which 
is the equivalent in size, performance, 
and most of the other physical charac- 
teristics of the 1952 Cadillac—and sells 
for about $1,000 less. The same com- 
parison can be made between 1958 Fords 
and 1952 Lincolns, and between 1958 
Plymouths and 1952 Imperials with ap- 
proximately the same results. 

This means that the buyer of 1958 
low-priced cars can get a car equivalent 
to the finest of only 6 years ago at a very 
substantially lower price. By upgrading 
quality, the automobile manufacturers 
have actually reduced the real cost of 
cars and increased the real value per 
dollar of price. So the complaint that 
the present low-priced cars are too big 
and too fancy simply resolves itself into, 
a contention that the great mass of the 
American public ought not own such 
luxurious cars. Are large cars then to 
be restricted only to Members of Con- 
gress? Certainly small cars have a lim- 
ited place in the market, but it is inher- 
ent in their design that they cannot be 
both cheaper and still be as rugged and 
perform as well as larger cars. If any- 
one disputes this, I suggest that he bor- 
row one of the low-powered imported 
cars, use it on crowded highways for a 
weekend, and decide for himself wheth- 
er, if he were limited to only one car, 
the small car would be the car he would 
buy. I warrant that not one in ten would 
so choose. 

The sales record, day to day, is the 
most severe test of car design. A na- 
tional election on car design is taking 
place every day. There are large cars 
and there are smaller, very plain cars 
available. The smaller, very plain cars 
are priced lower. 

But who is winning this daily national 
election? The vote of the people, as reg- 
istered in the actual purchases of cars, 
is overwhelmingly on the side of the bet- 
ter equipped, more powerful, more com- 
fortable American-made cars, in the ra- 
tio of over nine to one. 

It is an interesting fact that in spite of 
the low level of employment generally in 
the automobile industry, men are actual- 
ly working overtime building the Chev- 
rolet Impala, the most expensive car in 
that line, and the Ford Thunderbird, a 
comparably high-priced car. 

It is also an interesting commentary 
that used imported small cars, with one 
exception, show about the same rate of 
depreciation from original cost for the 
same age as the average of American 
cars. 

I wish also to read into the record a 
description—written by the very able au- 
tomobile editor of the New York Times, 
Mr. Joseph C. Ingraham—of the thor- 
oughness with which the public desires 
are studied and surveyed before the 
shape of things to come in automobiles is 
decided: 

An automobile is an assembled product of 
more than 13,000 parts. The forces that 
shape it are just as diverse, and, like the car 
itself, must be welded into a cohesive pat- 
tern 2 to 3 years ahead of introduction. 
Before the public, which is the key force in 
the whole business, gets a peek at a car, the 
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engineers, the sales force, the stylists, the 
color artists, the body design experts, the 
production managers and the top factory 
management all have had their say—and at 
length. 

But the public is in the act from the 
start, too. Designing a new model begins 
with trying every kind of market-research 
technique to find out what the prospective 
customer says he wants. Microphones are 
planted in showroom displays to eavesdrop 
as he looks over current offerings; elaborate 
“dream cars” are displayed at auto shows; 
opinions are sought by door-to-door canvass; 
6 million lengthy questionnaires are sent out 
each year. 

About 2 million replies to these question- 
naires come back. The information gleaned 
from them is classified, for competitive rea- 
sons, but it serves as the main springboard 
for designers’ and engineers’ future thinking. 


Mr. President, I submit that the record 
of the automobile manufacturers of the 
United States in designing cars accord- 
ing to the public taste needs no defense 
by me. I think we will all agree that the 
record of success, of competitive keen- 
ness, in the auto industry is really fan- 
tastic. By designing a product so clearly 
in line with the public desire, they have 
turned what was originally a sportsman’s 
toy into a necessity, integrated with the 
whole economy at every point. 

Now as to the contention that the auto- 
mobile industry caused the depression of 
1958 by overselling the car market in 
1955, a charge which has been made on 
the floor of the Senate on several occa- 
sions this year by Members of both par- 
ties, let us examine the evidence and 
judge whether there is any merit what- 
ever to this contention. My source in 
this analysis is the Economic Indicators, 
published by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the most authoritative eco- 
nomic information available to the Con- 
gress. 

It was a sharp rise in automobile sales 
from 1954 to an alltime high in 1955 
that did much to pull our economy out 
of the modest recession of 1954. New 
housing starts also rose to a new peak 
in 1955. By the end of 1955 expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment also 
reached a new high, as did per capita 
disposable income, total disposable per- 
sonal income and total gross national 
product. 

But what happened in 1956? Auto- 
mobile sales declined from a level of 
over 7 million in 1955 to slightly under 
6 million in 1956, a level that was main- 
tained throughout the 1957 model run. 
Housing starts also declined in 1956 
from the peak of 1955 and continued to 
decline in 1957. Did the drop in auto- 
mobile sales from 1955 to 1956 cause the 
drop in housing starts? 

In spite of the drop in new housing 
starts and in automobile sales in 1956, 
all of the other major economic indi- 
cators reached progressively new highs 
in 1956 and 1957—gross national prod- 
uct, national income, disposable per- 
sonal income, and per capita disposable 
income. Even farm income, which had 
been declining, rose above the 1955 level 
in 1956 and 1957. Gross private domes- 
tic investment and expenditures for new 
plant and equipment also reached new 
high levels in both years. In the face 
of this record, how can one say that the 
decline in automobile sales in the first 
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quarter of 1958 caused the decline in 
expenditures for new plant equipment 
which began in the third quarter of 
1957 or the decline in housing starts 
which had been going on consistently 
from 1955? To make such a charge is 
sheer nonsense. The decline in automo- 
bile sales did not begin until the very 
end of 1957, when many of the other 
series, particularly freight car loadings, 
had already declined. Clearly the de- 
cline in automobile sales this year is a 
result rather than a cause of the general 
decline which began earlier. All of the 
decline in automobile sales appears, 
furthermore, to have taken place in the 
few months from December 1957 to 
March of this year and I am advised 
by the automobile market analysts that 
there has been a slow but steady im- 
provement in both new and used car 
sales since March. 

What really happened in 1956 and 
1957 that led to the present letdown in 
economic activity is clear. The coun- 
try embarked on a capital-expansion 
boom in 1955 which continued into 1957. 
The Federal Reserve Board saw in that 
boom, to the extent that it was financed 
by bank credit, a threat to the stability 
of our economy and a feeding of infla- 
tion. They took strenuous measures to 
curtail that boom and made no bones 
of their fears, intentions, and actions 
to curtail it. They succeeded. In de- 
flating a boom there is bound to be some 
unemployment. Now the Federal Re- 
serve policy in this respect during this 
period was a highly controversial one. 
The Members of the Senate have them- 
selves been at odds as to the wisdom of 
this policy, and the criticism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve policy during this period 
has not followed party lines. There are 
those who insisted that the Federal Re- 
serve had put the brakes on too sharply 
and kept them on too long. 

I do not pretend to be an authority on 
these matters, and even the members of 
the Finance Committee are not in 
agreement on it. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the automobile industry had nothing to 
do with the continued expansion of the 
economy in 1956 and 1957, was not a 
beneficiary in that expansion insofar 
as reaching new highs in production and 
employment while other industries did, 
and at the present time is a victim of 
the contraction which originated in the 
decline in the capital-goods boom. A 
spreading fear and caution was grad- 
ually produced in the buying public and 
was refiected especially in curtailed 
spending for large items in the family 
budget, such as houses and cars usually 
bought on long-term credit. 

As one who has watched the dynamic 
auto industry from close up, and who 
has known the alert and keen workmen 
as well as the able executives of this 
industry, I have not found it to be a 
pleasant experience to see these men 
and this great Michigan industry made 
a scapegoat for our troubles. We are 
very proud of the automobile industry 
in Michigan. We welcome constructive 
criticism, based on facts; we are not 
very hospitable, I must say, to scape- 
goating, and loose, unsubstantiated 
charges. 
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It is my strong conviction that the 
present criticism in Congress of auto de- 
signs as well as auto production and 
sales planning is not in the public in- 
terest. Such curbstone conjectures 
serve rather to prevent our reaching the 
real source of our economic problems by 
obscuring our vision. 

There seems to be little, indeed, to 
support the conjecture that the auto in- 
dustry is at fault. And my mail from 
Michigan shows a steadily rising resent- 
ment at the attempt to make Michigan 
and the auto industry a national 
scapegoat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks an article en- 
titled “Detroit’s Billion-Dollar Gamble,” 
written by Joseph C. Ingraham, and 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine of June 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Derrorr’s BILLION-DOLLAR GAMBLE 
(By Joseph C. Ingraham) 

Within 90 days the automobile industry 
will gamble more than a billion dollars on 
its new cars—the 1961 models that will not 
appear in dealers’ showrooms until 27 
months from now. 

This calculated risk, representing cost of 
design, retooling, dies, and so on, is not to 
Detroit’s liking but it has no choice, for 
one of the hard facts of automobile life is 
that buyers’ preferences must be gaged 18 
to 30 months before cars are ready for mar- 
ket. From the industry's point of view, the 
1959 models are history, at least as far as 
style, shape and power plant go. Even the 
1960 models are well underway, with only 
costly crash redesigning possible at this late 
stage. 

Whether the 1959 cars—keyed to flash and 
fire power—will lift the industry out of its 
depressed state is something that only time 
will determine. At the moment, with sales 
down to the lowest point in 6 years; an 
increasingly vocal section of the public has 
been complaining that the familiar Detroit 
product is not what it wants, or will buy. 

In self-defense, the auto makers point out 
that, bad as 1958 may be, they expect to 
sell 4,200,000 American-built cars this year, 
and that the plushiest cars with the fanciest 
trim and the extra-cost power and gadgets 
are the leaders in each line. But there is no 
doubt that if the 1959 models fail to win a 
big audience, and if inexpensive foreign 
models keep cutting into profits, Detroit will 
start building its own compact cars in an- 
other year or two. The tentative plans are 
there, the machinery is available, but the 
industry is unable to gear itself to faster 
change in response to shifts in public taste. 

An automobile is an assembled product of 
more than 13,000 parts. The forces that 
shape it are just as diverse, and, like the 
car itself, must be welded into a cohesive 
pattern 2 to 3 years ahead of introduction. 
Before the public, which is the key force in 
the whole business, gets a peek at a car, the 
engineers, the sales force, the stylists, the 
color artists, the body design experts, the 
production managers, and the top factory 
management all have had their say—and at 
length. 

But the public is in the act from the start, 
too. Designing a new model begins with 
trying every kind of market research tech- 
nique to find out what the prospective cus- 
tomer says he wants. Microphones are 
Planted in showroom displays to eavesdrop 
as he looks over current offerings; elaborate 
dream cars are displayed at auto shows; 
opinions are sought by door-to-door canvass; 
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6 million lengthy questionnaires are sent 
out each year. 

About 2 million replies to these question- 
naires come back. The information gleaned 
from them is classified, for competitive rea- 
sons, but it serves as the main springboard 
for designers’ and engineers’ future thinking. 
The industry concedes that the method is 
not infallible, for many persons answer one 
way and want the opposite. One of the big 
makers supplemented the standard question- 
naire—asking the customer to check his 
preferences in order of importance—by ask- 
ing, “What kind of car does your neighbor 
want?” For himself the customer said he 
wanted economy, durability, and simple, 
conservative styling. His neighbor wanted a 
powerful, flashy-looking vehicle. The com- 
pany built the neighbor's car—and had high- 
ly successful sales. 

Once consumer preferences are established, 
Detroit is ready to crystallize its new car 
designs. While the survey teams have been 
busy, so have the engineers and the advanced 
stylists. All work in a cloak-and-dagger at- 
mosphere for the automobile business is a 
high-investment, high-risk enterprise. 

The car must be vigorously competitive. 
The basic package must be set. How big or 
how small, how high or how wide is the new 
car to be? Performance (Detroit's new cover 
word for horsepower, which the industry 
has agreed not to mention in the interest 
of public safety) is discussed. 

The paper program for the future model 
is put into a book crammed with infinite 
detail, down to such things as estimate of 
profit if the customer buys at the rate the 
forecasters expect. The company now knows 
everything about the new car except how 
it will look. 

So far, the cost accountants and the engi- 
neers have been in the spotlight. Now it is 
time for the stylists and the sales force to 
move in. They have replaced the engineers 
as the kingpins of the industry, for it is eye 
appeal that sells cars, says Detroit. Every- 
one takes mechanical function for granted. 

By definition, the stylist is a man (women, 
so far, specialize only in colors and interiors) 
who is dissatisfied with everything ahd rest- 
less for the arrival of the future. Styling 
means building cars out of ideas. But form 
must follow function and once the package 
is set changes can be costly. Thus, the 
stylist and the engineer are constantly at 
war. The former would like to wait until 
the day before a car appears before deciding 
its final silhouette, while the engineers and 
their allies, the body designers, who are re- 
sponsible for what goes beneath the stylists’ 
trim, would like to have years to perfect 
every part of the intricate machine. And 
crowding into the scene are sales managers, 
who may be weak on technical points, but 
are sure they know what will sell cars. 

The stylists may personally cringe at 
chrome but they put it on lavishly—too 
lavishly for the private taste of many auto- 
mobile executives, in fact. The public wants 
it, they say, and to prove their point they 
note that the 1958 leader in the medium- 
priced field is the metal-decked Oldsmobile, 
Known throughout the industry as the king 
of chrome. Of course, chrome—jewelry to 
the stylists—does not always sell cars. Buick 
for example, which is almost as heavily 
chromed as Oldsmobile, is having its second 
poor year in a row. But the industry sticks 
to its precept that $10 worth of chrome does 
more for sales than $100 worth of engi- 


The stylist’s role is so dominant that he 
often can compel engineering changes to 
eye appeal. Safety engineers, who 
naturally would like every piece of the car 
to be as safe as possible, fight a losing battle, 
too. They speak out against bomb-shaped 
bumper guards and sharp metal headlamp 
visors that can cause injuries, but, so far, 
the stylist has been soundly supported by 
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top management, which makes the final 
decision. 

The stylist works first with rough sketches, 
later with clay. The clay models start in 
three-eighths scale where basic flaws in pro- 
portion are spotted and corrected. Then full- 
size clay models are made, for as long as 
ideas are in clay they are flexible. Once 
the chief executives and their subordinates 
have resolved styling and engineering prob- 
lems, they face two more knotty tasks before 
locking up the model. They have to find out 
if the concept can be translated into work- 
able dies and tools, and if production facili- 
ties are equal to the job. 

Once the design is locked up, the tortu- 
ous details of getting the new car ready for 
production move into full swing. Plastic 
mock-ups replace the clay models. These 
offer the first true picture of the finished 
product. Minor changes to make the car 
read right are still possible. If highlights, 
for example, which clay does not bring out, 
create a ragged appearance, alterations must 
be made, These changes are expensive, for 
by this stage wooden master dies for the 
major body parts have been carved to meet 
the long-lead timetable. Last year, the 
routine tool and die bill for the 1958 Chev- 
rolet reportedly was in excess of $400 million. 

Although the plastic mock-up expresses 
final style, the body designer must still make 
refinements, putting solid flesh on the skin 
(the outside shape). Panels must be braced, 
thousands of welds planned to tie the body 
together and to the frame. 

As soon as the master dies start rolling to 
the supply companies that turn out steel 
production dies, accurate rumors of what 
the new car will look like begin circulating 
at a dizzy pace although the car still is 12 
months away from introduction. But even 
before then, competitors know virtually 
everything about rival cars, for the spy sys- 
tem is as much a part of the industry as the 
assembly line. All of the best techniques of 
detective work are employed. In fact, every 
company has enough data in hand now to 
build its competitors’ 1960 cars—if it wanted 
to go to the expense. 

As late as 6 months before assembly lines 
start rolling, it is possible to make changes 
in what the industry calls soft trim—colors, 
ornaments, interior panels, and upholstery 
fabrics. But, barring a need for a crash re- 
design program to meet last-minute dramatic 
alterations by competitors, the final 9 months 
before introduction of a new model are a 
relatively calm period. 

In a sense, however, car designing is a form 
of perpetual motion, and when a company is 
caught out on a sales limb with a drab model 
it must move fast to recoup. Chrysler man- 
aged the trick, in part, with hurriedly re- 
styled 1955 models after.its comfortable 1954 
cars flopped because they were high and 
short, while longer and lower rivals enjoyed 
asales boom. Then Chrysler took one of the 
industry’s most sensational gambles and 
brought out its 1958 models a year ahead of 
schedule. 

The company had to junk dies and tools 
at a cost of $200 million to do it but the result 
was the sweeping fins that made its 1957’s a 
hit. Chrysler, as well as its competitors, be- 
lieved that the forward look would survive a 
second year with only modest face-lifting. 
But sales this year are down, and Detroit, 
with hindsight, now finds in Chrysler's ex- 
perience confirmation of its belief that the 
public demands dramatic annual change. 

Auto life was much simpler in the days of 
the model T Ford. For 15 years it was the 
market leader—and unchanged. Styling to 
Henry Ford was about as easy as the decision 
he made—and stuck to—when an assistant 
(there were no stylists in those days) asked 
how much fioor space should be put between 
the back and the front seats. “Just leave 
enough room for the farmer’s milk cans,” said 
Henry. 
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LANGUAGE COURSES AT ASSUMP- 
TION COLLEGE, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp excerpts from a letter 
which I have received from Monsignor 
Desautels, president of Assumption Col- 
lege in Massachusetts. This institution 
has long had a very great interest in 
public affairs and in educational pursuits 
which have important foreign and public 
implications. I feel the college has done 
a great service to the country in this re- 
spect, and that this letter is worth the 
attention of my colleagues, in view of the 
very important program which the col- 
lege is to undertake. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 


I read in the New York Sunday Times of 
May 4, 1958: “The establishment of special 
centers at colleges and universities for study 
of foreign cultures and languages has been 
proposed to Congress by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Sec- 
retary Marion B. Folsom noted that 3 mil- 
lion Americans are living, traveling and 
working abroad each year, and he suggested 
that they should have a basic understand- 
ing of the people with whom they deal.” 

You know how French is required of 
every student at Assumption and how the 
language must be learned through the di- 
rect method, without the use of English and 
without translation, with the help of an 
excellent language laboratory. All our re- 
ligious teachers are prepared during 6 years 
of ‘study in Europe, generally in France, 
sometimes in Belgium or in Rome; they 
spend their summers in Spain, in order to 
return to the United States trilingual. 

Assumption sends to Paris a certain num- 
ber of its juniors. Every year an oral ex- 
amination in French is required from all 
and we teach through the medium of 
French not only French literature but also 
the course of History of Philosophy in the 
senior year as a crowning point of the 
language studies. 

If you add to that the fact we are offer- 
ing Spanish, Italian, German, Russian, and 
Arabic in our evening college, or in our 
adult education courses, it seems that we 
are in a position to render some of the 
services that are sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

We therefore have a strong feeling that 
we are rendering a real service to the coun- 
try and that we occupy an important place 
in the total picture of American education. 
All this in spite of the difficulties caused by 
the tornado and the moving of our com- 
plete college plant to a new location. 

As a consequence, we feel it is our pa- 
triotic duty to start this coming September 
a new concentration in foreign affairs, 
which we believe will be the beginning of 
a complete school of foreign service, as we 
plan to add in the near future other con- 
centrations in foreign trade and foreign 
transportation * * * To my knowledge, As- 
sumption is the only college in New Eng- 
land to offer such a concentration to under- 
graduates, though I may be wrong in this 
assumption, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am particularly pleased to call this let- 
ter to the attention of my colleagues be- 
cause I feel it demonstrates a fine inter- 
est on the part of one of our leading 
educational institutions. It also demon- 
strates an awareness of the need for im- 
proved foreign-language standards in our 
Foreign Service, as called for in a bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Montana 
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[Mr. MANSFIELD] and myself, S. 3552, 
which is now pending before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, 

Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION AT 
BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR—RE- 
PORT BY GEORGE V. ALLEN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the text of the report submitted to 
the President by George V. Allen, Direc- 
tor of the United States Information 
Agency, concerning the United States 
participation at the Brussels World’s 
Fair. 
I think Mr. Allen’s appraisal of the 
United States pavilion is very objective 
and very fair, and I wish to add my own 
word of appreciation to those whose dedi- 
cation has meant so much toward the 
success of our exhibit at Brussels. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF THE REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY 

GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED 

STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Dear Mr. Presment: In accordance with 
your oral instructions, I visited the Brussels 
World’s Fair from June 19 to June 22, where 
I examined the United States exhibit and 
saw as many other exhibits as possible. 

During the 344 days in Brussels, I con- 
sulted with Commissioner General Howard 
S. Cullman, Deputy Commissioners James S. 
Plaut and Mrs. Catherine Howard, Executive 
Director Thurston Davies, and other mem- 
bers of the American staff, including a num- 
ber of the young Americans serving as guides, 
I also talked with Ambassador Folger and 
members of his diplomatic and public-affairs 
staff, and made a courtesy call on the Bel- 
gian director general of the fair, Baron Moens 
de Fernig, In addition, I questioned various 
American and foreign visitors to our pavilion. 

The following summarizes my impressions: 

1. On balance, my reaction was favorable. 
While the general impression made by the 
interior of our pavilion can, as I indicate 
later, be improved in certain respects, our 
effort as a whole has a number of good points 
and several outstanding ones. 

2. Some of the good points are: 

1, The building itself. There are many 
fine structures at the fair, but our pavilion 
is regarded by everyone I talked to as the 
finest single building there. I heartily con- 
cur, From both an architectural and engi- 
neering point of view, it is brilliant. 

2. The overall impression of our exhibit on 
Europeans, who make up more than 90 per- 
cent of the visitors, is good. Europeans are 
particularly impressed by the absence of 
heavy handed propaganda and by the fact 
that the United States, which they know to 
be powerful industrially and economically, 
has not attempted to overshadow the fair 
with a show of industrial might. The gen- 
eral air of our exhibit is one of friendliness, 
animation, and humanism. 

3. Our guides are a fine representation of 
American youth. As you may know, the 
governor of each State was asked to nomi- 
nate and sponsor candidates. 

4. Circarama, which is a 360° film 
presentation, is not only a magnificent 
achievement in the cinema field but the film 
itself is a thrilling presentation of America, 
Unfortunately, not enough visitors can see it 
because of space limitations. 
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5. Certain of the technical exhibits, includ- 
ing the RCA color TV demonstration, the 
RAMAC electric-brain machine and the 
atomic energy show, are outstanding and 
have wide appeal. 

6. The voting machines are a great hit and 
are attracting much favorable notice. 

7. Performing arts. A high level of artistic 
talent has performed in our excellent thea- 
ter, and many more are scheduled. Carousel, 
which was running while I was there, made 
a good impression. An American rodeo, 
showing in Brussels under private auspices, 
also adds to the picture of America. 

8. My report would not be complete with- 
out reference to the many outstanding ex- 
hibits by American firms which are not con- 
nected with our pavilion, but which add 
notably to the overall impression of the 
United States at the fair. 

Obviously, there are improvements which 
can be made in our official exhibit. I dis- 
cussed certain of these with Mr. Cullman and 
believe he is ready to do what he can toward 
this end. Among these are: 

1. A broadening of the problems to be con- 
sidered in the exhibit on unfinished work. 
This might include an exhibit on public 
health, which is one of the important un- 
finished tasks of this country. 

2. Wider diversification in the art exhibit. 
At present the modern part of this exhibit 
is heavily weighed on the side of abstract art. 

3. A wider distribution of guidebooks and 
brochures. (USIA is contributing 300,000 
copies of Window to America for this pur- 
pose.) 

4. Clarification of several exhibit items by: 

(a) Elimination of puzzling things such as 
mailboxes, sunglasses, odd shoes, football 
uniforms, ete. (I suggested to the Commis- 
sioner that some of them be replaced by the 
best handloom in the United States, which 
I understand is available. The inventor 
would operate it at the exhibit, Any machine 
being operated draws more interest than an 
exhibit not in active use. The latest hand- 
loom would tie in modern technical improve- 
ments with early American household handi- 
crafts.) 

(b) Review of all captions and explana- 
tions to see that they are clear to the average 
observer—captions to be added where needed, 
enlarged, or clarified for the running visitor. 

5. The central hall of the pavilion is some- 
what too sophisticated and impressionistic 
for the average visitor, who goes through on 
the run. As many performances as possible 
by choirs, glee clubs and college bands should 
be given there. I did not find the fashion 
show objectionable, but it should be added to 
by other events. 

Several suggestions for additional exhibits 
are now being looked into, which I believe 
Mr. Cullman should consider if they prove 
feasible. 

The fair as a whole is highly successful. 
The estimate for total attendance has been 
raised from 35 million to 50 million visitors. 
Many of the national exhibits are outstand- 
ing. We are making a good impact on 
visitors, notably through our building itself, 
and have an opportunity to make an even 
greater one. 

You may wish to send the substance of this 
report to Mr. Cullman. He and his group 
have worked diligently, with full dedication. 
They deserve, in my view, high commenda- 
tion. 

Paithfully yours, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN. 


AMERICAN CINERAMA ROUTS 
SOVIET COMPETITION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there has been public dis- 
cussion of the quality of the exhibit en- 
tered in the Brussels World’s Fair by the 
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United States of America. Some visitors 
had brought back reports that the quality 
of the American exhibit was not worthy 
of our great country. Others found the 
exhibit very satisfactory, but criticism 
appeared to require that President Eisen- 
hower receive a personal report on the 
situation. Accordingly, he sent the Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency, the highly capable George V. 
Allen, to the fair as his representative 
in order that he might have a factual 
evaluation of the American exhibit. 

Many of us in the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the great majority of Amer- 
icans, will not have an opportunity to see 
the World’s Fair. But I believe the 
American public has been reassured by 
George Allen’s statements since he made 
his trip to Brussels. 

After reciting that the intent of the 
American exhibit is to give as favorable 
as possible an impression to the people 
of Europe, Mr. Allen reported to the 
President that this purpose has been well 
accomplished. He was able to say, for 
example, that the pavilion which was 
especially designed and constructed for 
the American exhibit is regarded as the 
“finest single building at the fair.” 

I think Mr. Allen’s report has dis- 
pelled any fear on the part on the 
American public that our exhibit is not 
worthy. I was especially delighted to 
read in his statement that, apart from 
the main United States exhibit, the 
American entries “not connected with 
the pavilion, add notably to the overall 
improsalon of the United States at the 
a ee 

One such exhibit, Mr. President, is 
that of the Stanley Warner Cinerama 
Corp. Not only is Cinerama one of the 
most popular attractions at the Brussels 
Fair, it is completely representative of 
American free enterprise. I do not be- 
grudge a penny of the investment of the 
United States Government in our gen- 
eral exhibit at Brussels. I am satisfied 
that it is an excellent investment in in- 
ternational understanding and good will. 
At the same time, I am delighted that a 
great American organization has under- 
taken, on the basis of its own resources 
and its own initiative, to participate in 
the fair, and is giving, for all the world 
to see, an illustration of our system of 
free enterprise. 

This is not the first occasion for using 
Cinerama for the purpose of taking the 
message of America into other lands. I 
am told that this artistic vehicle had 
the popularity at world’s fairs in Da- 
mascus and Bangkok which it is now 
enjoying at Brussels. These, Mr. Presi- 
dent, represent, at the least, three vic- 
torious skirmishes in the cold war which 
is waged continuously and relentlessly 
by international communism. 

The triumph of Cinerama at Brussels 
is most obvious in comparison with a 
parallel entry called Panarama which 
was attempted by the Soviet Union. In 
the sixth week of the fair, Cinerama, 
charging an admission of $1.25, attracted 
audiences of such size as to produce 
gross ticket sales of $25,000, compared 
with less than $10,000 in the first week's 
run. The Russians charged only 20 
cents for the privilege of viewing their 
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half-hour propaganda film. Yet, we are 
told by Variety, it has been driven into 
full retreat by Cinerama, as was the case 
at Damascus and Bangkok. The Rus- 
sians have replaced Panarama with a 
ballet. The genius of American enter- 
prise thus reigns supreme in this field 
at the fair. 

Moreover, Mr. President, Cinerama 
has provided its own facilities at Brus- 
sels. It built its own theater. The un- 
dertaking is not Government-sponsored, 
nor is it Government-subsidized. Yet it 
has gone forward in an entertainment 
triumph over the Russian triple-projec- 
tor process which tried to compete with 
it. Variety has said that “Cinerama 
has become the hit of the Brussels 
World’s Fair, this on the basis of the 
business which the two entries in the 
depth-illusion medium have been doing 
since the fair opened.” And the maga- 
zine evokes the provocative question: 
“Ts Cinerama still Uncle Sam’s best over- 
seas envoy?” 

I am happy to pay tribute to the 
Stanley Warner Cinerama organization 
in recognition of the success of this 
unique American enterprise. For the 
third successive time in world’s fairs 
overseas, it has demonstrated a superior 
ability to make friends for the United 
States of America. 


POLICY TOWARD CERTAIN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on several occasions I 
have taken to task in the Senate those 
who have been crusading about our 
country in one way or another to under- 
mine the governments of certain Latin 
American countries simply because they 
are not the same kind of governments as 
our own. 

These so-called do-gooders have been 
bent on attacking these governments, de- 
spite the fact they are friendly to our 
country and support us in our universal 
fight against communism. 

Long before the unfortunate visit of 
Vice President Nixon to South America, 
Thad called for a reappraisal of our for- 
eign policy toward Latin America, and 
asked that we give more consideration to 
our southern neighbors and promote 
friendship and the community spirit that 
once existed back when we had a good- 
neighbor policy. 

But, as usual, I was met with sharp 
criticism from those who are more in- 
terested in overthrowing friendly dicta- 
tors than they are in getting rid of con- 
ditions that cerve the Soviet Communists 
in their conspiracy to divide us and take 
over the whole world. 

Certain. publications and prominent 
persons even support and condone 
the so-called revolution in Cuba by Cas- 
tro, who is, even now, holding American 
servicemen and businessmen captive. 

And there are those who would oust 
Trujillo, the head of the Dominican Re- 
public, who was one of our close allies 
in the Carribean until the do-gooders 
alienated his fri - 

I am not in favor of dictators, as such. 
But some countries are not ready for our 
form of government or do not desire to 
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change from a dictatorship. Some 
countries need a dictatorship in order 
to survive. 

In the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., on June 27, 1958, there appeared 
an editorial entitled “Dangerous Do- 
Gooders.” ‘The editorial almost com- 
pletely expresses my feelings and opin- 
ions on the subject of our nosing into 
the internal affairs of other nations, with 
particular reference to the Dominican 
Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, following my remarks. And I wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the editor of the News and Courier for 
having the courage to take his stand in 
the the face of all the commentary 
and criticism now emanating from cer- 
tain liberals who are destroying our best 
friends in the Western Hemisphere and 
are helping to set the stage for Commu- 
nist intrusion and troublemaking. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DANGEROUS Do-GoopErs 


A method of expressing annoyance with 
the United States that is gaining favor with 
smaller nations is rejection of United States 
foreign aid. The Dominican Republic has 
taken itself off the United States payroll 
after hearing that the son of dictator Rafael 
Trujillo flunked his studies at a United 
States Army staff school. 

Despite the action of the Dominican Re- 
public, we do not believe that its rulers 
intend to use General Trujillo, Jr.’s scho- 
lastic troubles as a pretext for ending an 
era of good feeling. We see the refusal to 
accept further aid as a sign that the Do- 
minican Republic is prosperous enough to 
get along without help from abroad. 

Much more dangerous to relations be- 
tween the Dominican Republic and the 
United States is the attitude of do-gooders 
who urge this country to conspire to root 
out dictators wherever they may be found, 

We do not approve of government by dic- 
tatorship. We recognize it to be a fact of 
life in many nations of Latin America. 

Americans are guilty of wishful thinking 
when they assume that every nation in the 
world is as well prepared for democracy as 
the United States. They should think less 
about how to get rid of strongmen in Latin 
America and more about how to keep them 
on our side. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON CON- 
STRUCTION OF SUPERLINER PAS- 
SENGER VESSELS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with consideration of the con- 
ference report on House bill 11451, which 
was adopted by the Senate yesterday, I 
should like to point out that because of 
urgent business in my State last evening, 
it was necessary for me to leave the Sen- 
ate shortly before 6 o’clock, prior to 
the time when the conference report 
was brought up for consideration. 

Yesterday’s Recorp will show that I 
was listed as being against the report. 
Mr. President, I should like to make 
clear that I was not opposed to this leg- 
islation, which authorizes construction 
of a superliner passenger vessel similar 
to the steamship United States and an- 
other vessel of similar type for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, 
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However, Mr. President, I was sympa- 
thetic with the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WutraMs], which was the subject of ex- 
tensive debate during consideration of 
the conference report. The two mat- 
ters, however, are separate. I have tried 
to view each of them on the basis of 
their respective merits. 

Thus, Mr. President, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of various persons 
who have written to or talked with me 
about this legislation, and in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, I re- 
peat that the conference report on House 
bill 11451 would have received my sup- 
port, had I been present. But, by the 
same token, I would favor the objec- 
tives of the amendment whose adoption 
has been sought by my colleague from 
Delaware. 


PLIGHT OF THE DOMESTIC OIL IN- 
DUSTRY—AMENDMENT TO THE 
TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, today I 
have submitted to House bill 12951, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, an amendment which is sponsored 
by me and 17 of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, we are now holding 
hearings in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on this important measure. For 
several years I have advocated and sup- 
ported the principles of the trade agree- 
ments program. I am still in favor of 
this program. However, like any other 
program, it should be studied periodical- 
ly and modified to meet changed con- 
ditions. 

Originally, the trade program was de- 
signed to spur interchange of commodi- 
ties between the various nations of the 
world. 

Trade between nations has always 
been important and vital to the eco- 
nomic structure of our Nation. It will 
continue to be so—particularly as we 
continue in our role of world leader- 
ship. 

Implicit in any program to expand 
and increase our world trade is our obli- 
gation not to permit certain basic and 
essential domestic industries to be sacri- 
ficed and weakened in the furtherance 
of world trade and diplomacy. This is 
especially true with respect to our in- 
dustries which are vital to national se- 
curity. 

In this regard, I wish to quote from 
the statement which Secretary Dulles 
made to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee: 

You may ask what is the proper relation- 
ship between the progress of the trade pro- 
gram and the interests of domestic pro- 
cedures. Let me say this. Almost every 
national policy hurts some and benefits 
others. The form of our taxation; the na- 
ture of our defense purchases; the location 
of Government operations—all of these and 
many other national policies inevitably tip 
the scales of competition. Often, and cer- 
tainly in the field of trade, the few who 
may be hurt, or fear that they may be, are 
more vocal than the many who may gain. 
That is their right. But the Congress has 
a duty—that is, to serve the overriding na- 
tional interest. 
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My major concern in this area, Mr. 
President, is that in translating that 
statement into present practice, our Gov- 
ernment is administering the program 
in a manner which permits importers to 
force a domestic industry steadily to re- 
duce its production, which eventually 
may force it to quit business, so as to 
make room for expanded imports—all in 
the name of foreign-policy considera- 
tions. I agree with Mr. Dulles that it is 
the duty of Congress to determine what 
course will best serve the national in- 
terest. 

That brings me to the purpose and 
basis of my amendment. 

Mr. President, our Nation can ill afford 
to have only a few domestic industries 
carry the full brunt of increased foreign 
trade. Some commodities have more 
than the required protection from im- 
ports, while other industries and com- 
modities have far too little. This has 
caused an unfair imbalance which has 
placed on certain industries the burden 
of absorbing an undue share of import 
competition. 

With respect to commodities which our 
Nation does not produce—such as coffee, 
bananas, tin, and so forth—there is no 
problem, But when an essential do- 
mestic industry that is more than ca- 
pable of producing our needs of today 
and those for the foreseeable future is 
required to give up to foreign imports an 
ever-increasing portion of our domestic 
market, it is time to look into the de- 
sirability of permitting such a result. 

Mr. President, this situation is all the 
more aggravated when the industry 
which is asked to pull in its horns and 
take a smaller and smaller share of the 
home market is one which is absolutely 
fundamental to our Nation's defense. 

Today, I am addressing myself to the 
problems of the petroleum industry. It 
is the prime example of an essential do- 
mestic industry that has consistently 
been forced to give up a larger and larger 
share of the United States markets to 
unpredictable foreign imports. 

Even more important than the eco- 
nomic loss to domestic oil producers is 
the serious impact this trend is having 
on our national security. The problem 
is this simple: 65 percent of a domestic 
oil producer’s gross income is reinvested 
in the search for development and ex- 
pansion of additional petroleum sup- 
plies. Thus, for every dollar that goes 
overseas for foreign oil, we lose 65 cents 
which would be spent for exploration 
and development of oil within our own 
borders. 

Mr. President, in the light of our ex- 
periences with submarines, the closing of 
the Suez Canal, the uncertainties in the 
Near East, and the strong Communist 
movement in Venezuela, I need not tell 
this body that there is no security in 
foreign oil. 

Unfortunately, during 1957, as a result 
of curtailed exploration and drilling for 
petroleum in this country, largely due to 
excessive imports, our Nation for the 
first time since 1943 discovered less oil 
than it consumed. During the same 
year, the petroleum industry was faced 
with oil imports totaling $1.5 billion, 
which makes petroleum the No. 1 dollar 
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import into this country. The dollar 

value of petroleum imports is even 

greater than the value of coffee imports, 
which had been No. 1 for many, many 
years. 

Since 1934, petroleum-imports climbed 
from ninth place to its first-place posi- 
tion reached last year. 

This history raises an important 
question. In the United States today we 
have 3 million barrels daily shut in. 
This is about 35 percent of our oil-pro- 
ducing capacity. No industry can be 
expected to maintain that much idle 
capacity. 

Yet we are permitting imports to take 
over more and more of our home mar- 
ket. Why should we permit imports 
of ever-increasing volume of a commod- 
ity which is in surplus supply? 

Would we expect Brazil to shut down 
its coffee industry and use imported cof- 
fee, or Chile to use imported copper? 
Yet that is what the United States Gov- 
ernment is asking the domestic petro- 
leum industry to do. 

Prudence dictates that sound trade 
should consist of imports of products 
which the receiving country does not 
produce in sufficient quantity—not prod- 
ucts in surplus supply. Forced trade 
cannot lead to sound relations. 

Mr. President, the petroleum industry 
recognizes the important role of interna- 
tional trade. The industry as a whole 
agrees that there is a proper place for 
imports which will supplement, but not 
supplant, domestic production. How- 
ever, let us take a look at the relative 
position of oil in total trade for 1957, 
and compare this with 1934, the year the 
foreign trade agreements program was 
authorized. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table 
comparing oil imports in 1957 with oil 
imports in 1934. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Cuart 1.—Comparing oil imports in 1957 
(year of voluntary oil import program) 
with 1934 (1st year operation foreign trade 
agreements program) 


Oil as per- 
centage 
of total 
imports 


Total oil 
imports 


Year 


Cuart 2.—Comparison of oil imports and ezt- 
ports, prewar and present 


Oil exports {Oil Imports 


> as percent- | as percent: 
Year age of age of 
domestic | domestic 


production | production 


oe ie a a a” A 4.8 
January-June, 1958....--.....- 24.1 


Mr. LONG. In 1957, oil provided $1.5 
billion, or 12 percent of total imports of 
all commodities. In 1934 these figures 
for petroleum imports were $87 million, 
or 2.2 percent of this Nation's import 
trade. 
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In contrast, many consuming nations 
of United States petroleum products 
have turned to other sources of supply 
to such an extent that domestic petro- 
leum supplying this foreign market has 
steadily decreased from 13.9 percent of 
domestic crude oil production for the 
years 1935-39 to 7.8 percent for 1957, and 
the figures for this latter year included 
extraordinarily heavy exports to aid 
Europe during the Suez crisis. For the 
first 6 months of 1958, exports of pe- 
troleum will average only 4 percent of 
our domestic crude oil production. 

Looking at the matter strictly on the 
basis of encouraging international trade, 
it is unfair to ask one industry, particu- 
larly one vital to national security, to 
contribute far more than its fair share in 
trade dollars. 

Since World War II, more than three- 
fourths of all oil imported into the 
United States has come from four coun= 
tries—Venezuela, Netherlands Antilles, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. The value 
of oil imports from these 4 countries in 
1956 was almost 5 times the total value 
in 1947. 

In contrast, total exports of United 
States merchandise to these same coun- 
tries in 1956 was less than 50 percent 
higher than in 1947. ‘This clearly shows 
that the amount of goods these coun- 
tries buy from us is not directly re- 
lated to or dependent on the amount 
of oil we import from them. 

This heavy impact of foreign oil on the 
domestic industry is taking its toll, and 
the ability of this Nation to meet its oil 
needs both in peace and war is being 
seriously threatened. 

Generally speaking, the number of new 
wells being drilled is a good barometer 
of the future status of the oil industry. 
The record shows that well completions 
are at a rate 13 percent below 1957 and 
20 percent below 1956. 

Rotary rigs active as of June 16, 1958, 
were down 26 percent from the same 
date last year and 35 percent from the 
same date in 1956. Although it is hard 
to believe, this is all taking place at a 
time when domestic consumption of pe- 
troleum is approximately the same as 
the levels for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate should be acquainted with the 
report of the President’s Special Com- 
mittee To Study Crude Oil Imports—re- 
leased last July 29. In this report the 
committee stated: 

Unless & reasonable limitation of petro- 
leum imports is brought about * * * (c) 
there will be a marked decline in domestic 
exploration and development. 


As to that statement, it would appear 
that this Committee knew what it was 
talking about. 

I could recite many pertinent sta- 
tistics here today, but they all add up 
to one thing—the intent embodied in 
the Senate’s adoption of section 7 of the 
Trade Act of 1955 has not been carried 
out. 

Back in 1955 the Senate had before 
it certain proposals dealing with spe- 
cific commodities essential to national 
defense. This covered such items as 
petroleum, lead and zinc, and fluorspar, 
In lieu of these proposals, one of which 
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would have placed a fixed quota limita- 
tion on petroleum imports, the Senate 
wrote into the trade bill the defense 
amendment. 

When we took this action we had be- 
fore us the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy, which stated: 

The Committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective production 
of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic- 
fuels situation could be so impaired as to 
endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an in- 
adequate incentive for exploration and the 
discovery of new sources of supply. 

The Committee recommends, however, 
that, if in the future the imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oils exceed significantly 
the respective proportions that such im- 
ported oils bore to domestic production of 
crude oil in 1954, appropriate action should 
be taken, 


Had the intent of the defense amend- 
ment and the recommendations of the 
President’s Fuels Committee been car- 
ried out, the ratio of petroleum imports 
to domestic production would today be 
16.6 percent instead of almost 25 percent. 
Mr. President, this is more than a 50- 
percent increase in the few years since 
we adopted an amendment which was 
supposed to hold imports to a reason- 
able level. Looking back, I, for one, 
thought it would accomplish what we 
were seeking when we adopted this pro- 
vision. I leave it to Senators to judge 
from the facts whether it has been 
effective. 

In all fairness, Mr. President, I must 
state that almost a year ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting on the 
recommendations of ODM and a Cabinet 
Committee, instituted what is commonly 
called the voluntary oil-import program. 
So far as it goes it has been helpful, but, 
looking at the record, we see that it does 
not cover all petroleum-product imports. 
It splits this Nation up into regions for 
purposes of administration, to the end 
that what looks like an effective program 
is in fact not as good as it would appear 
at first blush, 

First. The program is at the mercy of 
the importing companies for its success 
or failure. It is voluntary. It should be 
mandatory under the law. 

Second. It places the United States 
Government in the position of pleading, 
of trying to persuade interested parties— 
the importing companies—to comply 
with a program which the President, his 
Cabinet, and Congress itself have said is 
necessary and essential to our Nation's 
security. 

Third. It is already under court at- 
tack by one importing company, and may 
fall as a result. 

Fourth. It does not cover the bulk of 
petroleum-product imports, which in 
many categories supplant more barrels 
of crude-oil production than the volume 
of product imported. 

Fifth. It did not, even as to crude oil, 
start out to hold imports to their 1954 
ratio as recommended by the President’s 
Fuels Committee in 1955. 

Can we consider that the intent of 
Congress in adopting the defense 
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amendment has been carried out when 
total petroleum imports since its adop- 
tion have increased from 1,052,000 bar- 
rels per day in 1954 to an average of 
1,560,000 barrels per day during the first 
6 months of 1958? 

I have some late figures based on data 
filed with the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion by the importing companies which 
show that imports of petroleum products 
will total for the third quarter of this 
year over 600,000 barrels daily. This is 
40 percent above the imports of prod- 
ucts for the like period in 1957 and 100 
percent above the like period in 1954. 

This large increase in petroleum prod- 
uct imports is attributable to two sig- 
nificant factors: One, existing import 
curbs which do not cover finished prod- 
ucts; two, heavy expansion programs of 
overseas refining capacity. 

The refining capacity of Western 
Hemisphere countries has increased by 
over 35 percent in the past 3 years. Cuba 
is now able to refine 10 times as much 
crude oil as it was in 1954. Venezuela 
has increased its capacity by 40 percent. 
Puerto Rico now has a refinery. By 
the end of 1958 our neighbors will have 
increased their refining capacity by an- 
other 15 percent. 

In Europe the increase in refining 
capacity has been even more rapid. Both 
Great Britain and Germany will be able 
to refine about 45 percent more crude 
at the end of this year. 

In contrast to this sharp expansion 
program in other countries, American 
refining capacity will increase by only 4 
percent this year. Very soon our do- 
mestic refiners as well as our domestic 
producers will face critical foreign com- 
petition, as more and more petroleum 
products invade our market. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
President’s Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Crude Oil Imports, which is made 
up of six members of the President’s 
Cabinet. I would like to quote what it 
said as to oil imports: 

Unless a reasonable limitation of petro- 
leum imports is brought about, your Com- 
mittee believes that: 

(a) Oil imports will flow into this coun- 
try in ever-mounting quantities, entirely 
disproportionate to the quantities needed to 
supplement domestic supply. 

(b) There will be a resultant discourage- 


ment of, and decrease in, domestic produc- 
tion. 

(c) There will be a marked decline in do- 
mestic exploration and development. 

(d) In the event of a serious emergency, 
this Nation will find itself years away from 
attaining the level of petroleum production 
necessary to meet our national security 
needs. 

If we are to have enough oil to meet our 
national security needs, there must be a limi- 
tation on imports that will insure a proper 
balance between imports and domestic pro- 
duction. 


This is what this important Commit- 
tee concluded. I agree with these state- 
ments. That is why, Mr. President, I am 
placing before this body my amendment 
to the Trade Act. 

The executive department has recog- 
nized the problem, but has failed to take 
adequate steps to meet it. As a matter 
of fact, the President has not invoked the 
defense amendment to meet this prob- 
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lem, other than by his acceptance of the 
ODM finding submitted on April 23, 1957, 
that the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization “had reason to believe that 
crude oil is being imported into the 
United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security.” 

Again, Mr. President, I return to my 
original premise that this Nation can 
ill afford to sacrifice, for purposes of for- 
eign relations and foreign trade, an 
American industry which is vital to our 
security and to the security of the Free 
World. Had we not had the oil within 
our borders to meet the crisis in Eu- 
rope caused by the closing of the Suez, 
the consequences to this Nation and its 
allies might have been disastrous. 

As further evidence of the importance 
of a strong domestic petroleum industry 
I wish to state that on April 25, 1958, Rear 
Adm. E. C. Stephan in a letter to Hon. 
Witsvr D. MILs, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, said: 

Recent developments in the Middle East 
vividly demonstrate the folly of depending on 
foreign oil to supplement local supplies even 
in peacetime. It would obviously be ex- 
tremely dangerous to rely on foreign sources 
of supply in time of war. 


This policy declaration was made on 
behalf of the Department of Defense with 
the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This position is important to national 
security. Congress should assure its ob- 
pea by a positive statement in the 
aw. 

What does this all add up to, Mr. Pres- 
ident? It is simply this: The President 
and his experts agree that a proper 
balance between imports and domestic oil 
production must be maintained; the 
record was established before this body 
in 1955 that the proper balance was the 
16.6 percent ratio existing in 1954. This 
goal is far from achievement under the 
present voluntary program and even this 
program could break down. 

The answer is a firm and statutory di- 
rective by Congress that imports be held 
in proper balance with domestic produc- 
tion. This is exactly what my amend- 
ment would do. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the text of the amendment, 
and a brief analysis of what it would do. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment and the analysis were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

On page 16, between line 11 and line 12, 
insert the following: 

“(1) (A) With respect to crude petroleum 
and any product, derivative, or residue of 
crude petroleum, imports for consumption 
in the United States (including imports for 
supplies for vessels or aircraft) in excess of 
the ratio in the year 1954 between such im- 
ports for consumption and domestic pro- 
duction are deemed to endanger national se- 
curity and the President shall limit each of 
such imports for consumption in the United 
States to or below such ratio. 

“(B) The President may suspend such 
limitation established pursuant to this sub- 
section during any period in which he finds 
that supplies of the articles, or directly com- 
petitive articles, are inadequate to meet cur- 
rent total domestic demand. The President 
may modify such limitation during any 
period in which he finds that supplies of any 
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specific article, or directly competitive ar- 
ticles, are inadequate to meet current de- 
mand in a particular area or region, to the 
extent necessary to assure an adequacy of 
supply in that area or region: Provided, That 
in any calendar year total petroleum imports 
for tion in the United States shall 
not exceed the limitations as provided in 
paragraph (A) of this subsection. 

“(C) In the interest of national security, 
the President may allocate among countries 
or areas which are the source of imports 
of crude petroleum or any product, deriv- 
ative, or residue of crude petroleum, a pro- 
portionate part of the total amount of such 
imports within the quotas established pur- 
suant to this subsection. 

“(D) Upon determination of the quotas 
to be established on imports of crude petrol- 
eum or any product, derivative or residue 
of crude petroleum the President shall pub- 
lish such quotas and request bids for licenses 
to tmport within such quotas and in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe licenses to import shall 
be awarded subject to approval by the Pres- 
ident on the basis of the highest bids. In 
prescribing the regulations hereunder and 
in awarding licenses the President shall give 
due regard to the prevention of monopolistic 
practices and competitive inequities and 
to the preservation of small businesses. 

“(E) Any action taken in administering 
this subsection shall be in conformity with 
the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act shall be equitably consistent 
with the needs of parties affected and shall 
be in furtherance of principles of equal 
competitive opportunity with recognition for 
the development and well-being of small 
businesses. 

“(2) The provisions of this section and 
import limitations established hereunder 
shall be effective notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or any foreign-trade agree- 
ment to which the United States is a 
party unless specifically repealed by act of 
Congress: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be interpreted 
or construed as approving any act, action 
or conduct which is, or has been, or may 
be in violation of the antitrust laws of the 
United States, nor shall anything contained 
in this act constitute a defense to any 
action, suit or proceedings pending or here- 
inafter instituted on account of any pro- 
hibited antitrust or monopolistic act, action 
or condu 


ANALYSIS OF THE LONG AMENDMENT TO H. R. 
12591, TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT 
or 1958 


The proposal would amend the existing 
defense amendment (19 U. S. C. 1352a) 
which was originally adopted in 1954 (Sy- 
mington amendment) and substantially 
amended by section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. Under existing 
law, the defense amendment delegates to the 

t broad authority to take what action 
he deems necessary in order to prevent ex- 
cessive imports of any commodity from im- 
pairing or threatening the national security. 
The Long amendment would implement the 
present law with respect to petroleum as 
follows: 

1. Limit imports of both crude and all 
petroleum products to the ratio that such 
imports bore to domestic production in 1954, 
i. e., 16.6 percent. This ratio has grown 
steadily from a pre-World War II average of 
4.9 percent to 24.1 percent during the first 
half of 1958. 

2. Give the President complete authority 
to suspend or modify the quota during any 
period of threatened shortage of domestic 
supply to meet current demands. 

3. Authorize the President, if deemed nec- 
essary in the interest of national security, to 
allocate import quotas among the countries 
or areas which are the source of oil imports. 
This would assure that low-cost sources, such 
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as the Middle East, could not monopolize the 


quota. 

4. Provide that such import quotas would 
be put up for bid. Licenses to import would 
be awarded, subject to approval by the 
President, on the basis of the highest bids. 
Requiring presidential approval would per- 
mit the President to “police” the program 
to insure that importing companies are 
treated fairly and that no one company or 
combination of companies be allowed to 
dominate the importation of foreign oil. In 
addition, the President is required to give 
due regard to the prevention of monopolistic 
practices, competitive inequities, and the 
preservation of small businesses. This lli- 
censing dure provides a self-adminis- 
tering method of allocating the quota which 
eliminates the danger of Federal govern- 
mental control of domestic industry activ- 
ities. It is preferable over a method which 
would leave to some governmental official or 
agency the responsibility of allocating the 
quota which may well lead to further gov- 
ernmental control over the domestic in- 
dustry. Awarding of licenses on a bid basis 
would tend to eliminate the economic ad- 
vantage enjoyed by foreign oil. It would 
function in the direction of placing each 
barrel of imported oil on a competitive 
equality with oil produced in the United 
States and also provide a substantial source 
of revenue to the Federal Government. 

5. Provide that administrative actions un- 
der the amendment shall be in conformity 
with the Administrative Procedures Act and 
shall give full recognition to the needs and 
competitive opportunities of small busi- 
nesses. 

6. Provide that no action taken pursuant 
to the amendment shall, in any way, in- 
terfere with the antitrust laws. 

7. Provide a firm law, with sufficient flex- 
ibility, that would assure a reasonable bal- 
ance between imports and domestic produc- 
tion which would be fair both to the 
domestic producer and importing company. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor immediately following my 
remarks a legislative history and expres- 
sions of Congressional intent surround- 
ing the adoption of the defense amend- 
ment in 1955. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator Harry F. Byrrp, Virginia, com- 
mented as follows (vol. 101, pt. 4, p. 5293, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 2, 1955) : 

“The committee believes that this amend- 
ment will provide a means for assistance to 
the various national-defense industries 
which would have been affected by the indi- 
vidual amendments presented. 

. * > . . 

“Congress can initiate and adopt such leg- 
islation as it might deem advisable should 
the action needed to protect these essential 
industries not be taken.” 

On May 2, Senator PRICE DANTEL, Texas, and 
Senator EUGENE MILLIKIN, Colorado, dis- 
cussed the substitute amendment. This dis- 
cussion, from volume 101, part 4, page 5299 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of May 2, 1955, 
is as follows: 

“Mr. DANIL. Does the Senator feel that 
action would be taken if over an extended 
period imports should be in excess of the 
ratio which existed in 1954? 

“Mr, MILLIKIN. I do; and while I do not 
propose to put a jinx on the processes we 
have recommended, if those processes do not 
work, I shall be among the first actively to 
support measures. 

“Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator. I am 
glad to have his statement. I know of the 
Senator’s interest in this subject. I take it 
he believes that the national security should 
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be protected, insofar as it would be adversely 
affected by imports of oil and other products 
mentioned in the committee report. 

“Mr. MILLIKIN, That is my feeling. My 
own State of Colorado is an oil producer. It 
produces fluorspar; it produces coal; it pro- 
duces many items which are essential to our 
national defense. If I did not think this 
amendment would protect us, I would be 
urging something else. 

. » . . »* 

“Iam convinced that the proposal can and 
will work. It grants to the President author- 
ity to take whatever action he deems neces- 
sary to adjust imports if they should threat- 
en to impair the national security. He may 
use tariffs, quotas, import taxes, or other 
methods of import restriction. He is not 
limited as far as commodities are concerned 
except that they must be involved in our 
national security.” 

On May 3, Senator FRANK CARLSON, Kan- 
sas, commented further. His remarks, from 
volume 101, part 4, page 5389 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that date, are as follows: 

“The Senate Finance Committee, in ap- 
proving H. R. 1, specifically recognized the 
problem and inserted in its report a portion 
of the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources which had been submitted by the 
White House. In addition, the committee 
added section 7 delegating to the President 
specific authority to act with relation to 
the restriction of imports of certain com- 
modities, which I understand to include pe- 
troleum. Under this provision the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, when he has rea- 
son to believe that any article is being im- 
ported in such quantities as to threaten or 
impair the national security, may so advise 
the President. Then, if the President agrees, 
he may cause an investigation to be made 
and, if the investigation supports the find- 
ings of the Director, the President is re- 
quired to take such action as he deems 
necessary to adjust the imports of such 
article to a level which will not threaten to 
impair the national security. 

“As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I supported this proposal as a sub- 
stitute for various amendments providing 
limitations upon the importation of specific 
commodities, one of which amendments was 
the one which I had supported in regard to 
petroleum. I supported the proposal adopt- 
ed by the committee because I was assured 
by those in the administration responsible 
for the administration of the trade-agree- 
ments program that if such amendment were 
adopted by the committee and by Congress 
action would immediately follow, and that 
imports of petroleum and its products would 
be definitely restricted. 

“I was further assured that such restric- 
tion would be based upon the study pre- 
viously made, to which reference was made 
by the committee; that the basis of the 
limitation would be in accordance with the 
recommendation of that study. This study 
indicated the necessity of limiting imports 
of petroleum and its products to an amount 
and in the relative position of the imports 
of petroleum in 1954 as related to domestic 
production of crude oil in 1954. 

“I was further assured that the Director 
of Defense Mobilization would take the ac- 
tion indicated as necessary to adjust imports 
of petroleum and its products to the level 
and relationship of 1954. 

“It is my Judgment that, if these assur- 
ances can be supported by such further eyl- 
dence as this body may think proper, we can 
all rely upon these assurances and that the 
importation of petroleum and its products 
will forthwith be limited to a relationship to 
our domestic production and in an amount 
equal to the 1954 position. 

“Since the report of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I have further explored this situation 
with administrative agencies charged with 
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the responsibility for the application of this 
program, and I can say to the Senate that 
again I have complete assurance of compli- 
ance of these agencies with the direction set 
forth in that amendment. 

“Based on these assurances, I heartily sup- 
port the report of the Finance Committee. 
è = . . 

“There can be no doubt in my mind as to 
the intent of the committee, nor, do I be- 
lieve, as to the intent of the Senate in regard 
to limiting the oil imports to the average 
daily imports of the year 1954, based on 
the report of the President’s Commission on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. 

“I can assure the Senate that I would not 
have agreed to the amendment in H. R. 1, 
dealing with imports of commodities which 
are of national defense interest, had I not 
been assured that it would be the policy of 
those who administer the act to follow the 
intent of those who participated in prepar- 
ing the report of the Advisory Committee. 

s * . . » 


“I think, as the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
stated yesterday, that we expect those in 
authority to administer this program on the 
basis of a limitation of imports; and if it 
develops, and we find that the program is 
not being so administered, then it will be- 
come the duty of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, or individual Senators or Members of 
Congress to demand full compliance with 
this intent.” 

On the same date, Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON, New Mexico, inquired of Senator 
CARLSON, as to the purposes of the substi- 
tute amendment. This discussion, from 
volume 101, part 4, page 5389 of the RECORD, 

` is as follows: 

“Mr. ANDERSON. As the Senator from Kan- 
sas knows, some oil is produced in my 
State, and the oil producers there are very 
anxious about this question of oil imports. 
At the same time I value the stand and the 
opinion of the Senator from Kansas very 
highly. Does he feel that the oil producers 
of my State would be justified in taking 
the assurances given as guaranties that the 
oil industry is not going to be disrupted by 
unusual and devastating amounts of oil im- 
ports? 

“Mr. Cartson. I am pleased to state to the 

ished Senator from New Mexico, who 
always follows closely the interests of not 
only the people of his own State, but of the 
people of the Nation, that had I not believed 
that the amendment we approved in com- 
mittee, which was recommended by a very 
substantial vote, would protect the oil in- 
dustry from ever-increasing imports, I cer- 
tainly would not have voted to report the 
bill to the Senate, and I certainly would not 
be on the floor today stating I favored it 
and would vote for it. 

“Mr. ANDERSON., I appreciate the statement 
of the Senator from Kansas, in whose State 
there have been oil operations of long stand- 
ing. Some of us were somewhat worried by 
the situation, so far as reducing importa- 
tions of fuel oil was concerned, because we 
felt it was crude oil which was causing a 
great deal of the trouble. At the same time, 
if there is only one amendment before the 
Senate, the easy and natural thing is to vote 
for the amendment, if it is in the interest 
and welfare of one's own State. With the 
proposal in the present language, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Kansas, for 
whom I have great respect, if he feels that, 
along with other Senators who come from 
oil-producing States, we are doing all we 
can be expected to do if we vote for this type 
of amendment. 

“Mr. Carison. I will say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I believe that this 
amendment will establish a standard on 
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which we can rely; that it will limit oil im- 
ports, as recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy, to 13.6, and we expect that recom~- 
mendation to be carried out. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for that information. It is reassur- 
ing to me.” 

On May 3, Senator Price Daniel, Texas, 
and FraNK CARLSON, Kansas, discussed the 
substitute amendment. Their discussion 
from volume 101, part 4, pages 5309 and 5391 
of the Recorp, is as follows: 

“Mr. DANIEL. * * * If imports are allowed 
to exceed the ratio they bore to market de- 
mand or production in 1954, the national 
security would be endangered, Is that not 
correct? 

“Mr, CARLSON. I thoroughly agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. It was 
for that reason that the junior Senator from 
Kansas and the junior Senator from Texas 
and many other Senators cosponsored an 
amendment making the limit 10 percent. 
I say very honestly and sincerely, had it 
not been that I was satisfied with the 
amendment adopted by the committee, after 
days and days of hard work and confer- 
ences, I would still have supported a limi- 
tation on oil imports of 10 percent. 

» * * * * 

“There is no question that excess impor- 
tation will affect not only our national de- 
fense, but our economy, and it is important 
that we have an economy that is thriving 
and growing. 

“Mr. DANIEL. Based on that evidence, is it 
the Senator’s understanding that if oil im- 
ports should exceed the 1954 ratio, there 
would be injury to our national security? 

“Mr, CARLSON. There can be no question 
about that. 

“Mr. DANIEL. Was there any reason why 
the committee included the amendment at 
all, if the committee did not feel that the 
national security would suffer if oil imports 
were in excess of the 1954 ratio? 

“Mr. CARLSON. As I said earlier in my re- 
marks, the Finance Committee spent much 
time on this amendment and on other 
amendments dealing with quota imports 
and their effect on the national defense. We 
were seriously concerned about the matter. 
For that reason, we have assurances that 
those administering the act will act in ac- 
cordance with the proposals submitted by 
the President's Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources Policy and the 
evidence submitted to our committee. I 
have no doubt of it. 

“Mr. DANIEL, As a member of the com- 
mittee, is it the opinion of the Senator 
from Kansas that a majority of the com- 
mittee, which supported the amendment, 
intended that the necessary action be taken 
to keep imports from exceeding the 1954 
ratio, which has been interpreted by the 
President's advisory committee as the ratio 
beyond which injury would be done to the 
national security? 

“Mr. CARLSON. One reason why I say that 
is very definitely the opinion of the com- 
mittee, or at least the intent of the com- 
mittee, is the fact that the chairman of the 
Finance Committee included in the report 
of the committee a part of the Advisory 
Committee's report, which, after all, in my 
opinion, gives the intent of the Finance 
Committee. 

* . * Ga . 

“We expect the administrative agencies to 
carry out the intent of the Senate and of the 
Finance Committee; and I feel confident 
they will do so. In fact, I think I can say 
we had definite assurances that they intend 
to do so. 

“Mr, DANIEL. A moment ago I understood 
the Senator from Kansas to say that, as a 
member of the committee, he has received 
such assurances. 

“Mr. CARLSON. I have. 
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“Mr, Danret. I wish to say that I, also 
have today received such assurances. How- 
ever, I think it is more important for us to 
consider the assurances made to the Senator 
from Kansas, who is a member of the 
Finance Committee, Further, he is a coau- 
thor of the Neely amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

“Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

“Mr. Dantet Since the Senator from Kan- 
sas was an original coauthor of the Neely 
amendment, I thing his statement as to 
what the administrative official will do with 
the committee substitute for the Neely 
amendment is very important. 

“I hope that action will be taken, and I 
am sure the Senator from Kansas will be 
one of the first to support enactment of a 
stronger provision requiring the reduction of 
excessive oil imports, if the administrative 
officials fail to carry out the intent of the 
amendment. 

“Mr. CaRLSON. There is no question about 
that. 

“Mr. Danrex. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas understand that after the Cabinet report 
was issued, administrative officials expressed 
themselves to importing companies as feel- 
ing that the recommendations of the Cabi- 
net committee should be followed, and that 
the importing companies should voluntarily 
cut their imports to the 1954 ratio? 

“Mr. CARLSON. I think that is a very fair 
statement. As a matter of fact, during the 
hearings, when we had before us some of 
the presidents of and other witnesses repre- 
senting the larger importing companies, I 
brought out the fact that I did not like to 
have imports limited by means of a rigid 
percentage basis, and that I hoped they 
would yoluntarily make an effort to hold the 
imports within the limits set forth in the 
advisory committee’s report. They assured 
us they would. So we are taking them on 
faith. If they do not do so, I assure the 
Senator from Texas that, insofar as I am 
concerned, I shall propose that action be 
taken to have them comply. 

Mr. Dantrex, I should like to ask one more 
question, which may appear to be somewhat 
technical; As I understand, under the 
amendment the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization would be the Government 
official who would report to the President 
that imports might be at such a ratio that 
they would endanger the national security. 

“Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

“Mr. DANIEL. Since the same official was 
on the Cabinet committee—as a matter of 
fact, he was chairman of the committee, was 
he not? 

“Mr, CARLSON. He was. 

“Mr, DANIEL. Since he was on that com- 
mittee, and since his committee has already 
made one investigation and report as to a 
ratio of oil imports which would endanger 
the national security, is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Kansas that that 
official already has sufficient information to 
report to the President, and to justify ac- 
tion by the President under this amend- 
ment? 

“Mr. CARLSON. Not only is it my under- 
standing but it is most reasonable that 
should do so, and I so stated earlier in my 
remarks. 

“Mr, DANIEL. In other words, there would 
be necessity now to make a further exam- 
ination of the evidence, insofar as oil is 
concerned. If it continues to exceed the 
danger point there is no need for a new 
investigation. 

“Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

“Mr. DANIEL, I thank the Senator from 
Kansas.” 

On July 27, 1956, Senator Matthew M. 
Neely, West Virginia, and Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, Kansas, discussed the intent of 
Congress in adopting the defense amend- 
ment. The following excerpts are from the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 102, part 2, 
pages 15022, 15023, and 15024: 

“Mr. NEELY. * * * White House bill No. 1, 
to extend the authority of the President to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements, was 
before the Senate or its Committee on Fi- 
nance in the spring of 1955, I offered an 
amendment to the bill to restrict petroleum 
imports into the United States to 10 percent 
of the domesic petroleum demand for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

“When the bill and the proposed amend- 
ments reached the floor of the Senate in 
May 1955, the bill was passed but my amend- 
ment, which was supported by 38 Members 
of this body on a rising vote, was defeated, 
upon assurances from spokesmen or friends 
of the administration that if voluntary ac- 
tion by the petroleum industry should prove 
ineffectual the President would take imme- 
diate action to restrict imports to the 1954 
level. 

J . > « . 

“The solemn pledges of immediate and 
decisive action by the President were given 
in support of a substitute amendment to 
the bill mentioned which gave the President 
specific authority to impose and enforce 
limitations upon oil imports. That substi- 
tute amendment was accepted by the Sen- 
ate and became a part of the House bill 
No. 1. 

“No one can read the debate on that sub- 
stitute amendment, particularly the state- 
ments of friends and spokesmen of the ad- 
ministration, without reaching the conclu- 
sion that it was not merely permissive but 
directive. Certainly not even the most vig- 
orous advocate of unlimited oil imports can 
or will deny that it was the purpose of the 
Congress to place drastic restraints upon this 
flood of foreign oil. 

“The positive assurances that the Presi- 
dent would act immediately to keep oil im- 
ports at their 1954 levels were given to 
the Senate by two of the most illustrious 
Republican Members of this body, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Millikin]. 

s . 7 = . 

“Mr. CarLsoN. I do not want to break into 
the excellent statement the Senator is mak- 
ing. It is astatement which should be made. 
I was one of the cosponsors of Resolution 
No. 1, which would have limited the im- 
portations of oil to 10 percent. I think it 
can be very definitely stated that the Senate 
Finance Committee, which considered that 
proposal, decided that if we could work out 
a program of voluntary reduction of imports, 
to keep it within the 16.6 percent of the 
1954 domestic production, it would be much 
better than to tie the hands of the admin- 
istration by enacting restrictive legislation. 

“I share the views of the Senator from 
West Virginia. I want to commend him for 
calling this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. We are now importing oil to the 
extent of approximately 20 percent of do- 
mestic production. I can assure the Senator 
that when I made the statement that he 
has quoted, I had assurance then and still 
contend they will be carried out. There is 
no doubt in my mind as to the intent of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
United States Senate felt that oil imports 
would be held to the 16.6-percent level as 
recommended by the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Energy Supplies and Resources Pol- 
icy. I say to the Senator I still stand on 
that statement. 

s * . . s 

“I call that to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and to the Senate 
for the reason that I am in full accord that 
if this does not result in limiting imports 
to 16.6 percent of domestic production, on 
which we had an agreement, I shall in the 
next session be urging legislation that will 
restrict imports by legislative or Congres- 
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sional enactment. Again, in view of my com- 
mitment to the Senate, that if oil imports 
are not voluntarily limited, I will press for 
enactment of legislation that will limit these 
imports.” 


PLIGHT OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
a statement by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana for his efforts on behalf of the 
domestic oil and coal industries of this 
country. 

In recent years excessive imports of 
crude petroleum and residual fuel oil as 
well as oil products have seriously and 
adversely affected our domestic petro- 
leum and coal industries. When the 
Senate considered the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 3 years 
ago, an amendmnet to limit oil imports 
to 10 percent of domestic demand was 
proposed. As a compromise, the Senate 
adopted an amendment to that act de- 
signed to limit imports of petroleum to 
the level established by the ratio imports 
bore to domestic production in 1954. In 
1954 crude imports represented a little 
over 10 percent of our domestic produc- 
tion, whereas today it represents over 14 
percent. In the case of residual oil, the 
1954 ratio was 5.6 percent, compared to 
9.4 percent today. The increase in oil 
products is even worse, from six-tenths 
of 1 percent in 1954 to 1.6 percent today. 
The oil industry in Texas can produce 
only 9 days a month. The industry in 
my State has been forced to cut down 
its production to a great extent. The 
oil business is one of the major industries 
in my State, and because of the cutback 
in production and exploration the econ- 
omy of Wyoming has been adversely af- 
fected. The same is true about the coal 
industry. In 1952 about 128 million bar- 
rels of residual oil were imported into 
this country, which is equal to about 30 
million tons of coal. In 1957 these im- 
ports increased to 164 million barrels of 
residual oil, or the equivalent of 39 mil- 
lion tons of coal. A considerable portion 
of the residual fuel oil imported into this 
country has been processed again in our 
refineries and is in competition with 
crude oil produced in this country. 
Thousands of men have been thrown out 
of employment in this country in both 
the coal and the oil industries as a result 
of these excessive imports. 

I believe that we need an amendment 
to the Reciprocal Trade Act which will 
implement the voluntary program and 
make it possible to control imports in a 
more adequate fashion, particularly in- 
sofar as the importation of residual oil 
and oil products is concerned. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana for his leadership in this 
field. I hope he can prevail upon the 
Finance Committee of which he is a 
member to insert language in the bill 
which will achieve this objective. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. Of course, he knows 
that the present program is not at all 
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adequate. If the present tendency con- 
tinues for another 15 years, there 

not be any American oil industry. As 
the Senator knows, if the producing in- 
dustry goes, it will not be long before the 
refineries, as well, are gone. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the major companies are 
moving refineries to foreign countries— 
not that they are presently closing down 
refineries here, but they are building 
their new capacity overseas. 

Mr. BARRETT. I agree with the 
Senator. Imports have not only caused 
the refineries to curtail their operations 
because of the cutback in domestic pro- 
duction but it has caused a decline in 
our reserves. 

The drilling operations in 1957 dropped 
7.4 percent which represented a decline 
of about 7,500 wells below the average 
for the past 10 years and, as a result, 
our petroleum reserves were not main- 
tained because domestic exploration and 
drilling were discouraged. As a matter 
of fact, our reserves have dropped for 
the first time since World War II when 
we were producing to the limit in the war 
effort. That is a very discouraging fac- 
tor confronting the industry today, and 
the country as well. So it seems to me 
that from the national security stand- 
point, something must be done to relieve 
the situation. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator well knows 
that any nation, in order to be able to 
defend itself, and to fulfill defense com- 
mitments made to other nations, must be 
in a position to supply its requirements 
of fuel at all times. Any nation which 
must depend upon uncertain foreign 
sources is left without the ability to de- 
fend itself if those sources are cut off. 
This Nation has recognized that fact in 
the past. 

It seems to me that it should not be 
necessary to rise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and demand that we protect and 
preserve our fuel industry, because the 
national defense requires that fuel be 
available at all times to supply our emer- 
gency needs for fuel; and the only way 
to have it available is to use it in peace- 
time as well as in wartime. 

Mr. BARRETT. I believe the terrific 
increase in the importation of crude oil 
and oil products, as well as residual fuel 
oil, affects peculiarly that segment of 
the industry known as the small inde- 
pendents. 

Last year about 13,500 wildcat wells 
were drilled of which about 80 percent 
were credited to independents. It is esti- 
mated that 75 percent of the oil discov- 
ered in this country has been found by 
these small independents who are the 
backbone of the American oil industry. 
‘The oil and gas business affects the well- 
being of more people than any other in- 
dustry except those concerned with food 
and clothing. We need a strong and 
healthy oil industry not only to maintain 
a sound domestic economy but also, and 
even more important, for national se- 
curity purposes. 

Mr. LONG, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, first 
I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Louisiana on his fine statement. I ama 
cosponsor with him of the amendment 
he is discussing. It is a very important 
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amendment. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana will recall that it was a little more 
than 2 years ago that the distinguished 
and now departed Senator from West 
Virginia, Mr. Neely, offered an amend- 
ment to a measure to limit the importa- 
tion to about 10 percent. Unfortunately, 
that amendment was not adopted, be- 
cause there was a feeling the matter 
could be worked out on a voluntary basis. 
I am sure the Senator agrees with me 
that the reason he has offered the amend- 
ment, of which I am very happy to be a 
cosponsor, is that we could not and can- 
not rely strictly on a voluntary arrange- 
ment or agreement to effect what should 
be effected. Does the Senator concur 
in that statement? 

Mr, LONG. I agree with the Senator. 
There are a number of major oil com- 
panies, with large installations in the 
State of Louisiana, which favor an in- 
crease in the importation of oil because 
they make great profits out of it. That 
is because they have large holdings in 
foreign countries. I am sure that an 
executive of any one of those companies, 
if he wanted to be fair, would be the first 
to admit that our country cannot de- 
pend on their companies, through their 
overseas refineries and overseas wells, to 
save the United States Government in 
the event that we have to go to war to 
fight for our survival, or if we have to 
undertake a major effort to fulfill de- 
fense requirements which we have made 
on a worldwide basis. 

The Senator had some idea of the situ- 
ation when he observed the great panic 
which struck France and England dur- 
ing the Suez crisis when they realized 
that their supply of oil had been cut off. 
Fortunately, they could look to the 
United States. If the United States were 
in a situation where it could not supply 
its own requirements, it would indeed 
be in a very desperate situation, and we 
would feel the same panic, and would 
be inclined to take the same kind of rash 
action that any nation in a desperate 
situation would take. So long as this 
nation can have available its own re- 
quirements of fuel, we can act with great 
confidence and strength in doing what 
we can to preserve peace and freedom 
throughout the world. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator has 
stated the situation very well. Later in 
the day I shall speak further on this 
matter as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Lou- 
isiana on the preparation and submis- 
sion of his very important amendment, 
and his comments onit. Certainly all of 
us must be concerned with the prob- 
lem of providing an adequate supply of 
petroleum products for the use of our 
Nation. We know that Russia has a 
large number of submarines. We know 
the difficult situation involved in bring- 
ing oil through the Suez Canal or around 
Africa. We know that in the event of 
war, it would be 10 times as difficult to 
Ship oil by tanker than it was during 
World War II, even along our own east- 
ern seaboard. We know of the great 
loss of shipping and the large number 
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of casualties we suffered during the 
Second World War. They necessitated 
the construction of the Big Inch pipe- 
line. We could not move oil even along 
our own coastline. We could not ship it 
to where it was needed during World 
War II because of the submarine threat. 
According to the information I have re- 
ceived, the submarine threat during the 
Second World War is only about one- 
third of what we would face today from 
Russian submarines, in the event we had 
to import oil into our country. 

We all know that it is only when the 
independent oil producers have an ade- 
quate share of the domestic market— 
and it is largely the independents who 
find the oil and bring in new fields— 
can oil become available. It is only by 
these means that petroleum can be con- 
stantly made available to replace the 
supplies which are being exhausted. I 
believe the problem deserves serious and 
careful consideration by the Committee 
on Finance. I certainly compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
the forthright manner in which he has 
brought the matter before the Senate. 

Mr.LONG. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


President, has the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana given any consideration 
to the thought that we are probably 
doing a great injustice to many foreign 
countries which are producing oil, be- 
cause we are taking what we might call 
the cream of the production? I come 
from the State in which oil was first 
produced. Many of the wells were aban- 
doned after the cream of the oil had 
been taken out of them, instead of being 
allowed to continue to produce. There 
is still as much oil in the sands in those 
wells as when the wells were originally 
discovered and brought in. What I am 
wondering is whether the distinguished 
Senator has given any thought to the 
suggestion that we are probably being 
unfair to the foreign countries which are 
in flush production by taking off the 
cream. There will be a great deal of 
oil left in the sands, but it will never be 
utilized. In my own State we have a 
number of great oilfields where wells 
were abandoned, although geologists now 
tell us there is as much oil left in the 
sands as when oil was first taken out of 
them. However, they will never be oper- 
ated again. I wonder whether the Sen- 
aon has given any thought to that situa- 
on. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania knows that we have had some 
testimony before the committee on that 
point, and that this Nation is one of a 
very few nations—with the exception of 
Canada, we may very well be the only 
Nation—which requires its oil to be de- 
veloped with all proper precaution for 
conserving the resource. In most other 
nations, particularly those from which 
we import oil, the wells are being pulled 
so hard that most experts feel that the 
operations will tremendously reduce the 
ultimate recovery of oil from those sands, 
While I do not have the exact figures, 
I believe everyone will agree that it is 
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definitely not in their best interests to 
produce oil in that fashion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Fennsylvania. I be- 
lieve that is a matter to which we, as 
Americans who are interested in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the world, and who do not want to see 
them wasted, should give serious 
thought. I wonder whether the Senator 
agrees with me. 

Mr. LONG. We should certainly give 
some serious thought to it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
compliment the Senator for the presen- 
tation he is making today of a very 
serious defense problem. 

It is only necessary to remember that 
Lebanon is at this moment the center 
of strife which might easily spread into 
a conflict covering the entire Middle 
East. The city of Tripoli in Lebanon, in 
which there has been fighting between 
dissident factions, one of which is sup- 
ported by Soviet Russia, is the terminus 
of a pipeline transporting oil from the 
northern part of the Middle East to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

It requires no imagination to realize 
what would happen to that pipeline if 
war were to break out in the Middle 
East. We also know that Soviet sub- 
marines have been able to sail through 
the Bosphorus into the Mediterranean. 

Since Nasser has been in control of 
the Suez Canal, the submarines have 
also gone through the Suez Canal. 
Those submarines are known to our de- 
fense experts to be far more efficient 
and dangerous than the submarines of 
Hitler during the Second World War. 
During World War II, Hitler’s subma- 
rines were able to torpedo many Amer- 
ican tankers, and many tankers of other 
nations, too, I understand, which were 
transporting oil from South America to 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

There is no doubt that if there should 
be a war, submarines could blockade 
the United States and prevent our re- 
ceiving supplies of Middle East crude. 
Of course, it is very natural to expect 
the importing companies to realize, if 
they can, upon the profit which can be 
made by bringing in oil which can be 
produced at a low price and sold to meet 
the demand in the United States—and a 
great demand still exists in the United 
States. But that oil can be brought in 
to the United States in such a manner 
as seriously to handicap the domestic 
oil industry. 

Predictions have been made for 30 
years that the continental American 
sources of supply of petroleum were 
about exhausted. Those predictions 
were all wrong. Drilling has gone 
deeper and deeper and deeper. More 
oil has been discovered. But we now 
are at the time when the demand for 
oil in the United States is greater than 
it ever has been before. The reserves 
are not being built up so rapidly as they 
used to be built up. 

It is highly important that we follow 
a policy which will stimulate the ex- 
ploration for new oilfields in the con- 
tinental United States, so that we will 
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not lose the expert know-how of the 
drillers for oil, the oilworkers, who, if 
they are subjected to the competition 
which will result under the voluntary 
plan, will go into other industries, thus 
depriving us of their know-how. 

I am happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity to associate myself with the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana in the offer- 
ing of the amendment which he has 
presented. I think it is worthwhile to 
note that 18 Senators have joined in the 
cosponsorship of the amendment. Nine 
of them are Democrats; nine are Repub- 
licans. So we have a perfect bipartisan 
amendment, sponsored by Senators who 
realize that the production of domestic 
oil is of great importance to the United 
States. I am happy to be associated 
with the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG, I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I was not present 
when the Senator began his excellent 
speech; but as I understand the amend- 
ment he proposes the quotas which 
would be allocated to overseas produc- 
tion would not be frozen on a barrel basis. 
We would freeze the percentage of the 
market which existed at the time when 
the President’s Committee on Fuel made 
a unanimous report finding that the ratio 
which existed in 1954 was the maximum 
which could be accepted from abroad 
without endangering the continuing dis- 
covery and development of our own 
petroleum resources. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is entirely correct. Three years 
ago I voted against an amendment which 
would have, at that time, frozen the 
amount of oil imports into this country 
at a fixed figure. Today I sponsor an 
amendment to accomplish a similar ob- 
jective. I believe that anyone who has 
studied what has happened between 
those two dates will conclude that if we 
want to be a strong and secure Nation, it 
will be necessary to adopt an amend- 
ment which will protect the American 
oil industry now. 

When the President appointed his 
committee, he did not appoint a com- 
mittee from the oil-producing States; he 
appointed a committee from his own 
Cabinet, representing the entire Nation, 
to determine at what level of production 
the United States could afford to import 
oil without endangering the national 
security. That committee determined 
the level to be 16.6 percent. 

Subsequently we are seeing the imports 
exceed that level by 50 percent, threaten- 
ing not only to destroy the domestic oil 
industry, but also to undermine com- 
pletley the defense capacity of the Na- 
tion itself. 

I believe the facts which have been de- 
veloped during the last 3 years prove that 
any Senator would in good conscience do 
what the Senator from Louisiana has 
done. If he was against such a provision 
before, he would yet support it today, be- 
cause the facts which have developed 
demonstrate the need for it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
the men who impartially studied the re- 
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quirements of America and the military 
necessity for maintaining a defense base 
of petroleum supplies at that time did 
not come from the oil-producing States, 
but represented the consuming areas? 
To my knowledge, none represented the 
States which are the producers of a large 
part of our oil. 

Mr. LONG. I have not analyzed the 
matter on that basis, but I feel certain 
that the majority of the committee came 
from consuming States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will agree that should 
the consumption of petroleum in the do- 
mestic market double in the next 10 
years, then the number of barrels which 
could be imported into the United States 
compared with the 1954 base, would like- 
wise double. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They will be given 
a percentage of the increasing share in 
the domestic market. So the proposal 
will not work unfairly. It will not re- 
sult in a rigid ceiling beyond which im- 
ports cannot go. The amount will be 
held at a steady ratio, a ratio found 
after careful study to be the maximum 
penetration of the domestic market 
which can safely be yielded to overseas 
production. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I desire to commend 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
together with several other Senators 
who have sponsored an amendment to 
further limit the importation of oil and 
oil products. 

I did not cosponsor this amendment, 
but I am not only concerned about the 
ever-increasing oil imports, but am going 
to insist, during the consideration of the 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments by the Finance Committee, that 
this industry, which is so important to 
our economy and our national defense, 
be given additional protection. 

Extended hearings are being held on 
the bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, as approved by the 
House of Representatives some weeks 
ago. 

Three years ago, when the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was before the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which I 
am a member, for consideration, the 
committee wrote an amendment known 
as section 7—the defense amendment— 
which proposed the curtailment of oil 
imports. The amendment was approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the full Senate after careful deliberation. 

It was approved after full assurances 
were given by-those whose responsibility 
it would be to administer the act that 
this amendment would result in a rea- 
sonable balance between imports of 
these materials and domestic production. 

These assurances were given to me by 
those in high places in the executive 
branch of government. On the basis of 
those assurances, I voted for the 1955 
extension. I urged others to do the same, 
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and I believe some acted on my advice 
based on the assurances I had received. 

That was 3 years ago. Since that time 
the Government has recognized the spe- 
cific problem of petroleum imports by 
establishing a voluntary oil import pro- 
gram. This program has resulted in 
reducing the amount of oil imported into 
the United States. 

It has been reviewed four times in the 
past year, and in each instance the level 
of imports has either been reduced or 
the program has been expanded. 

Under this voluntary program, prog- 
ress has been made to limit the amount 
of crude oil imported into this country. 

However, the program fails to go far 
enough, in that it has not carried out 
the intent of this body to limit petroleum 
imports to the ratio which they had in 
1954 to domestic production. 

At the time of the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act extension in 1955, I had 
definite assurances that such imports 
would be held to that level, which, in- 
cidentally, was determined my the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources as necessary for 
our national security. 

I was assured that the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization would take action 
necessary to adjust imports of petroleum 
sanas products to their relationship of 

During the discussion on the floor of 
the Senate 3 years ago I stated that, 
should the defense amendment not be 
administered so as to limit the flow of 
petroleum imports to the 1954 ratio, then 
it would become the duty of the Senate 
Finance Committee or individual Sen- 
ators to demand full compliance with this 
intent of Congress. 

That time has come. Petroleum im- 
ports have never been held to the 1954 
ratio since that time, despite the ac- 
tions taken by the administration to vol- 
untarily hold down crude-oil imports, 
Not until last month was any effort made 
to limit the importation of petroleum 
products, and even this action which 
dealt with unfinished gasolines and un- 
finished oils covers only about 2 percent 
of total imports. This, of course, was 
not a cutback in the original quotas on 
crude oil permitted under the voluntary 
program, but was merely intended to 
serve as a plug in the trends toward cir- 
cumvention of the voluntary program 
through importation of unfinished oils. 

In spite of all that has been done by 
the Government, according to estimates 
furnished me which are based upon re- 
ports of the importing companies filed 
with the Texas Railroad Commission, the 
outlook for the third quarter of this year 
is that imports of petroleum products 
will exceed 600,000 barrels daily, which 
represents an increase of 40 percent over 
the third quarter of 1957 and an increase 
of 100 percent over the third quarter of 
1954. 

As a result of this rather alarming rate 
of increase, we are now being urged to 
write legislation that would establish 
quotas on product imports. 

I wish to emphasize that, although 
there is a difference between the assur- 
ances given me and other Members of 
Congress at the time of the passage of the 
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defense amendment and the results 
achieved to date through the administra- 
tion of that amendment, I do not in any 
way imply a reflection on the sincerity 
of those who made those assurances. 

I felt then, and I still do, that those 
who told me that administration of the 
amendment would be such as to carry out 
the intent of the Congress as expressed in 
the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee were completely sincere. 

I believe, however, that the practical 
job of carrying out that intent has been 
more difficult than they expected. 

I recognize there are other considera- 
tions, such as American foreign policy 
and the effect imports limitations have 
on that policy. However, there is no con- 
sideration which overrides national se- 
curity. If this Nation’s strength is not 
grounded on a sound domestic petroleum 
industry, then in times of emergency 
there will be no strength. 

We cannot allow ourselves to become 
dependent upon foreign sources of oil 
which, at best, are unreliable and, at 
worst, would be subverted against us. 
We need no other example of the need 
for a strong domestic petroleum industry 
than the Suez crisis of 1956 and 1957. 
Had Britain and France not been de- 
pendent upon Middle East oil, there 
would have been no reason for them to 
send troops against Egypt. 

Had the United States been as de- 
pendent upon Middle East oil as Britain 
and France, American soldiers would 
have been involved. Because the United 
States had a dependable supply of petro- 
leum which could be speedily furnished 

_ our allies in their time of need, they were 
free to break off the engagement and seek 
a more peaceful solution. 

‘Those allies had the assurance of an 
ample supply of petroleum when needed. 
Had that supply not been available, it is 
possible world war III would have re- 
sulted. 

I agree with the President of the 
United States on the importance of ex- 
tending the existing authority of the 
trade agreements program. I believe 
this program can be endangered, how- 
ever, by a lack of sufficient safeguards 
for our own industries. 

Products essential to our national se- 
curity can be treated differently and 
effectively within the trade agreements 
program to assure us that security which 
we must have. 

We cannot as a nation take the risk of 
placing ourselves at any disadvantage in 
our struggle with those who would de- 
stroy us. To fail to assure ourselves of 
adequate supplies of petroleum at a time 
when those supplies would be needed 
most would be to jeopardize our entire 
security. 

Of what value are the billions we ap- 
propriate for rockets, missiles, guns, and 
ships if we do not have the necessary 
fuel to operate and transport these de- 
fense materials to the needed areas of 
operation? 

Of what value would the United States 
be to its allies if it were unable to main- 
tain its own security? We have heard 
many times that the hope of the Free 
World lies within the strength of the 
United States. If we were unable to 
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respond to our allies’ needs because of a 
lack of fuel, that hope would wither and 
die like a flower in a dried-up riverbed. 

Present law—the defense amend- 
ment—provides for this security as to 
petroleum. However, under its present 
administration, it obviously leaves re- 
sponsibility for the success of the im- 
ports program—and thus our security— 
in the hands of individuals outside Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act 
still lacks the necessary guides for clear- 
ly requiring that responsibility should be 
kept in the hands of the President. It 
must be strengthened so that the intent 
of Congress in 1955 will not be circum- 
vented. 

As I stated a few moments ago, the in- 
tent of the Congress in 1955 was that 
petroleum imports would be limited to 
the ratio which they bore to domestic 
production in 1954. That intent was 
supported by assurances from high ad- 
ministration officials that this would be 
done under the defense amendment. 

To date it has not been done. 

As a result, domestic oil exploration 
and production activity is depressed, 
with imports increasing at a faster rate 
than domestic operations. 

In 1954, total United States crude oil 
production averaged 6,342,000 barrels 
daily. Total crude and refined product 
imports averaged 1,052,000 barrels daily, 
or 16.6 percent of domestic production. 

By 1957 total imports had increased to 
1,570,000 barrels daily, an increase of 49 
percent over 1954, while crude produc- 
tion had increased only 13 percent to 
7,169,000 barrels daily. The ratio of im- 
ports to production had increased to 21.9 
percent in 1957. 

The situation has grown considerably 
worse in 1958. It is now estimated that 
for the first 6 months of 1958, total im- 
ports will average 1,560,000 barrels per 
day and United States crude oil produc- 
tion 6,460,000 barrels per day. Com- 
pared with the year 1954, imports have 
increased 48 percent and production less 
than 2 percent. The ratio of imports to 
production, which I was assured would 
be maintained at the 1954 level, has in- 
creased from 16.6 to 24.1 percent. 

In my own State of Kansas, domestic 
production in 1954 was 327,000 barrels 
daily. In 1957 that production was 
333,000 barrels, or a mere 1.8 percent 
above the 1954 level. 

Total well completions in 1954 were 
4,722, whereas in 1957 this facet of oil 
production had declined to 4,232, a re- 
duction of 10.4 percent. 

For the United States as a whole, total 
well completions in 1954 were 53,930, 
compared to 53,838 in 1957. The number 
of exploratory crews active in the year on 
which the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee based its recommendations for main- 
taining petroleum imports was 713. In 
1957, this activity had declined to 580. 

Although it is recognized there is no 
magic formula as to any one year, it is 
obvious, from the activity of the domestic 
petroleum industry since 1954 that the 
Advisory Committee recommendation 
was a sound one. This decline trend 
certainly emphasizes the effect excessive 
imports have on a domestic industry and 
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makes imperative corrective action by 
Congress. 

The present voluntary program which 
depends upon the cooperation of all the 
importing companies to limit their im- 
ports to the levels suggested by the Gov- 
ernment, has been ably administered. In 
most cases that cooperation has been evi- 
dent. In several instances, however, im- 
porting companies have not complied 
until some means of enforcement were 
placed in the program. 

Now, I understand, action has been 
taken which clouds the entire program 
with doubt as to its legality. A suit has 
been filed by one of the importing com- 
panies after the Government refused 
shipment on a products contract because 
the company’s compliance with the pro- 
gram was in doubt. 

With this doubt now cast on the volun- 
tary program as established under the 
authority of the defense amendment, it is 
imperative that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee take whatever action is necessary 
and write whatever language is needed 
to see that the intent of the defense 
amendment approved in the 1955 act be 
carried out in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in support of the amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Act, 
which earlier today was submitted by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
on behalf of himself and 17 other Sen- 
ators of whom Iam one. 

Recently the House of Representatives 
gave its approval to the President's re- 
quest for a 5-year extension of his powers 
to enter into trade agreements. 

At the outset, let me say that I agree 
with the objectives we are attempting 
to achieve through a reciprocal-trade 
program. But reciprocal trade is a two- 
way operation. Frankly, I am concerned 
with certain phases of this legislation 
and the effect this program has had on 
certain small businesses and other phases 
of our economic life. 

Personally, I do not intend to ignore 
my obligations as a United States Sen- 
ator and the responsibilities I have to 
protect what I consider to be the best 
interests of my country. 

At a later date I shall have more to 
say about this matter. Today I desire 
to address myself only to the program 
as it relates to the oil industry. 

I am in general agreement with those 
who advocate extension of this program 
in furtherance of our Nation’s respon- 
sibility to seek a strong Free World and 
the defense of our country. 

I believe with equal sincerity that we 
must constantly and jealously guard 
that responsibility and the strength to 
respond to it. In order to do this, how- 
ever, we must maintain a defense force 
constantly vigilant and sufficiently able 
to defend our country. 

Also, we must have sufficient economic 
strength to meet the needs of our allies 
and to carry out our commitments under 
the President’s trade program. We can 
do neither if we are not secure in our 
natural resources. 

I fear that in one area in particular— 
namely, the defense amendment—the 
program does not go far enough to pro- 
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vide affected domestic industries with 
the assurances they must have if they 
are to do the job necessary to be done 
in order to maintain our security and 
thereby help insure the security of the 
Free World. 

Many of my colleagues will remember 
that when the Trade Act was before us 
in 1955, the Senate wrote into the trade 
law the defense amendment. 

There were then many of us who felt 
that if we were to maintain our national 
security in the field of petroleum, it was 
necessary to hold crude oil and petro- 
leum product imports to 10 percent of 
domestic production. However, with re- 
peated assurances from those high in the 
executive branch of our Government 
that the defense amendment would be 
used to limit oil imports to the level es- 
tablished by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy the year before, the meas- 
ure was approved. 

I did not believe then that a voluntary 
oil program would work; and time has 
proved me right. 

I joined, therefore, with the late Sen- 
ator Neely, who submitted an amend- 
ment to place a reasonable limit upon 
importations of foreign oil. I felt then 
that unless reasonable restrictions were 
imposed, our independent producers of 
oil—not the major companies, which 
own practically 90 percent of the for- 
eign oil resources of the world—would 
suffer from foreign competition. 

The President’s Advisory Committee, 
composed of Cabinet members, gave long 
and serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of what was needed to maintain our 
national-defense base. As for petroleum, 
the Committee determined that crude 
oil and petroleum product imports in ex- 
cess of the ratio which they bore to do- 
mestic production in 1954 would threaten 
our national-defense base. 

That is the background and the basis 
of the Government’s present voluntary 
program to limit imports of crude oil 
and a few petroleum products, This pro- 
gram represents a recognition by the 
executive branch that such imports can 
impair a national-defense industry. 

This program has brought about a re- 
duction in the level of imports, but it 
fails to carry out the intent of this body 
when it adopted the defense amendment 
to hold petroleum imports to their 1954 
relationship. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the pri- 
mary purpose of the defense amendment 
is to maintain a strong domestic petro- 
leum-producing industry, and not merely 
to limit imports, per se, to any one stand- 
ard, let us look at what has happened to 
that industry since 1954, the year of the 
Advisory Committee’s report. 

In 1954, the domestic industry pro- 
duced an average of 6,342,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily. Total imports during 
that year averaged 1,052,000 barrels 
daily. During the first half of this year, 
domestic crude-oil production averaged 
6,460,000 barrels daily, and total imports 
averaged 1,560,000 barrels daily, In 
other words, while domestic production 
increased 118,000 barrels a day, imports 
increased more than 500,000 barrels a 
day. 
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Immediately the question comes to my 
mind, “Cannot the domestic petroleum 
industry produce enough to supply our 
domestic demands?” 

The facts prove it can. During the 
first 6 months of this year the domestic 
petroleum industry was maintaining a 
shut-in producing capacity in excess of 
3 million barrels a day. This is oil that 
cannot be produced, because there is no 
market available. 

From 1943 to 1945, while I was Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, I was privileged to be- 
come Chairman of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission. This organiza- 
tion has as its primary concern the con- 
servation of one of our basic natural re- 
sources, petroleum. 

During that time I became familiar 
with the ramifications of the conserva- 
tion practices adopted by the various 
States, including my own State of Kan- 
sas. 

I was impressed with the sincerity of 
purpose of those people whose responsi- 
bility it is to see that this Nation main- 
tains a continuing supply of petroleum. 
I was also impressed with the effect im- 
ports can have on those conservation 
practices, 

In taking into consideration the avoid- 
ance of waste in the domestic industry, 
those conservationists must determine 
the total supply available to the United 
States as a whole, and what part of that 
total supply should come from domestic 
wells. 

If oil from sources outside our own 
borders takes over an increasingly larger 
share of that total supply, then they 
necessarily must restrict domestic pro- 
ducers, in order not to contribute to 
wasteful conditions. 

If these imports are left to the eco- 
nomic dictates of individual companies, 
then eventually the actions of the con- 
servation commissions are nullified, and 
there is no more market for the do- 
mestic producers. 

We have been told that some of our 
“friends” overseas are displeased with 
us because of the present “voluntary” 
limitations on oil imports. We have been 
warned to expect reprisals from those 
“friends” if further restrictions are 
made. 

While our current production is re- 
stricted to a level of 118,000 barrels 
daily above the 1954 level, production in 
Venezuela, where our Vice President 
was attacked, increased in 1957 by 
884,000 barrels a day over 1954. 

During that same time production in 
the Middle East, on which our own De- 
partment of Defense has admitted we 
cannot rely even in peacetime, was in- 
creased 800,000 barrels a day over 1954. 

As to our neighbors to the north, 
even before the “voluntary” program was 
put into effect last June, importing 
companies whose source of supply pre- 
viously had been Canada, were switch- 
ing from Canadian imports to Vene- 
zuela and Middle East oil. 

When the Senate passed the defense 
amendment in 1955, it believed, after as- 
surances from the executive depart- 
ment, that it was providing means for 
adequately assuring the domestic petro- 
leum industry a sufficient share of its 
own market to encouraged it to continue 
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to expand at a rate commensurate with 
the growth in demand for its products, 

I repeat, this has not occurred. Thus, 
further action must be taken to attain 
this goal. 

With conditions such as these preva- 
lent in one segment of our economy, I 
do not wonder that I am continually 
reading of increasing concern over the 
path of our entire economy. In matters 
as grave as the economic well-being and 
security of the Nation, our actions must 
transcend partisanship in the interest 
of the Nation as a whole. 

In closing, I want to commend the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] for submitting the amendment 
which he intends to offer to the impor- 
tant measure which the Senate will con- 
sider in the next few days. Hence, what 
I shall have to say will be in support of 
that amendment, as a cosponsor of it, 


AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT OF 
1916 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar 1743, Senate 
bill 3916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
peoa to amend the Shipping Act of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 11, to strike out “this Act” 
and insert “this Act, unless and until 
such regulatory body disapproves, can- 
cels, or modifies such arrangement in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth in 
section 15 of this Act”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 14 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: “Provided, 
That nothing in this section, or elsewhere in 
this act, shall be construed or applied to 
forbid or make unlawful any dual-rate con- 
tract arrangement in use by the members 
of a conference on the effective date of this 
amendment, which conference is organized 
under an agreement approved under section 
15 of this act by the regulatory body ad- 
ministering this act, unless and until such 
regulatory body disapproves, cancels, or 
modifies such arrangement in accordance 
with the standards set forth in section 15 of 
this act. The term ‘dual rate contract ar- 
rangement’ as used herein means a practice 
whereby a conference establishes tariffs of 
rates at two levels, the lower of which will 
be charged to merchants who agree to ship 
their cargoes on vessels of members of the 
conference only and the higher of which 
shall be charged to merchants who do not 
so agree.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective immedi- 
ately upon enactment and shall cease to be 
effective on and after June 30, 1960. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which requires some explanation 
for the Recorp. It involves a technical 
question. The bill itself is a temporary 
measure, designed to prevent the disrup- 
tion of a shipping rate procedure which 
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has been in operation the world over for 
more than 60 years. 

A suit was brought by one steamship 
company, and the Supreme Court, in a 
recent decision, stated that the practice 
under the Maritime Act and the confi- 
dences was technically illegal, but sug- 
gested that Congress amend the law. 
The Court went into great length in say- 
ing that this is a practice which has 
been going on in the maritime world for 
more than 60 years. So the pending 
measure is merely a temporary measure 
to maintain the situation in status quo 
until Congress can consider the question. 
Bills have been introduced in both the 
House and Senate, and hearings are to 
be held on the entire question. 

It would seriously affect the operation 
of American vessels to abandon at this 
time the so-called dual-rate system, be- 
cause the cost of American vessels aver- 
ages from 2 to 4 times the cost of foreign 
vessels. Consequently our shipping 
would have two strikes against it if some 
kind of crazy-rate war were to occur. 

The Supreme Court suggested that 
Congress amend the law. The decision 
was divided. The minority opinion goes 
into great detail. The purpose of the 
bill is only to create a moratorium for 
2 years, until the committees of Congress 
can go into the entire question of mari- 
time shipping and maritime rates, as 
well as the common practices which have 
been going on for more than half a 
century. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I understand 
that a similar bill has been reported 
from the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries with unanimous 
approval, and that it is on the House 
Calendar for early action. The bill be- 
fore the Senate is a sort of emergency 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point a more com- 
plete explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT on S. 3916, DUAL Rare STOPGAP 
BL 

S. 3916 is a temporary measure, designed 
to prevent disruption of the one proven pro- 
cedure developed by the steamship confer- 
ence of the world over the past half century 
to prevent ruinous freight-rate wars that 
would be particularly damaging to United 
States-flag shipping. 

As Senators are aware, the cost of operating 
an American vessel averages 2 to 4 times costs 
of a competitive foreign vessel. Consequent- 
ly, our shipping would have two strikes 
against it in any rate war. Our ships 
couldn't possibly compete, and survive, in 
such an event. 

The situation caused by the Supreme 
Court's majority decision that one of the 
hhundred-odd conferences is illegal, is of tre- 
mendous concern to the shipping industry, 
with its hundreds of millions of dollars pres- 
ently invested, and other hundreds of mil- 
lions firmly committed for the replacement 
of aging merchant fleets. Some of the larg- 
est exporting firms and industries, as well 
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as many smaller firms, are greatly concerned 
as well. 

For this reason this bill asks a moratorium 
of 2 years during which time the result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision can be studied, 
hearings can be held, and procedures devel- 
oped for meeting the situation. The dual- 
rate system has been in use for nearly half 
a century, and has won the approval of the 
Maritime authorities responsible under the 
1936 act for fostering the development and 
maintenance of adequate shipping to serve 
the Nation’s needs in peace and war. 

Twice before, the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to strike down the dual-rate system. 
Certainly now, when our vessel operators 
see their vast investments threatened, it 
seems reasonable to permit continuance for 
2 years of a system that for more than 40 
years has gone almost unchallenged, To do 
otherwise may cause irreparable harm to this 
industry which is so important to America’s 
prosperity and security. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3916) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


THE DISABLED AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as a life member of the 
DAV, I receive its national publication, 
the Disabled American Veterans 
Monthly, which is sent to all its mem- 
bers, to keep them informed about all 
developments which may affect the wel- 
fare of America’s disabled war veterans 
and their dependents. 

In a recent issue, I noted the state- 
ment made by Paul E. Frederick, Jr., 
national commander of the DAV, before 
the members of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. A wounded veteran 
of World War II, Commander Frederick 
emphasized the fact that only Americans 
who have been either wounded, gassed, 
injured, or disabled by reason of serving 
actively in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or in those of some coun- 
try allied with it, during time of war, 
are eligible for membership in the DAV. 
The DAV is, therefore, one of America’s 
most exclusive organizations. It is the 
only organization whose membership is 
limited to Americans who have sacri- 
ficed parts of their bodies or their health 
on its behalf in its Armed Forces during 
time of war. 

Formed in 1920, and Congressionally 
chartered in 1932, the DAV is a one-pur- 
pose organization which specializes in 
extending much needed rehabilitation 
service to, for, and by America’s disabled 
war veterans. The DAV is recognized, 
in several laws enacted by the United 
States Congress, as the official voice for 
America’s disabled defenders. 

Commander Frederick emphasized the 
fact that during the last 10 years the 
full-time DAV national service officers, 
located in the regional, district, and 
central offices of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration—which donates 
office space for their convenience—suc- 
ceeded in procuring additional benefits 
for disabled veterans and their depend- 
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ents in the total sum of more than $181 
million, at a cost to the DAV of $12,- 
197,648.51. 

During that 10-year period, the DAV’s 
nationwide staff of full-time national 
service officers reviewed 3,453,604 claim 
folders, made 1,382,863 appearances be- 
fore rating boards, and obtained 537,367 
favorable awards, including 99,054 for 
those with service-connected disabilities, 
and 225,493 compensation increases. 

Such invaluable rehabilitation service 
was extended without any charge what- 
soever to the disabled veterans who re- 
ceived benefits therefrom, although an 
estimated 85 percent of them were not 
DAV members. This is indeed a strange 
situation, particularly when we note that 
less than 10 percent of the approximately 
2 million compensated disabled war vet- 
erans are members of the DAV. More- 
over, all other compensated disabled vet- 
erans have also been very substantially 
benefited by reason of the DAV’s many 
legislative attainments. 

The DAV was the first veteran organi- 
zation to go on record, at its 1941 na- 
tional convention, urging Congress, first, 
to increase basic rates of compensation 
in accordance with increases in the cost 
of living, and second, to provide de- 
pendency allowances for all compensated 
disabled veterans—objectives which, at 
that time, were thought by most persons, 
to be unattainable. Nevertheless, a 15 
percent increase in the then basic rate 
of $100 for permanent total disability 
was provided by Congress in 1944, with 
proportionate increases for disabled vet- 
erans with lower ratings. Since then, 
there have been four additional increases 
in the basic rates of compensation. De- 
pendency allowances were finally pro- 
vided for veterans who are disabled to 
the degree of 50 percent or more; but 
they have not yet been provided for those 
with lower ratings. Provision for the 
latter group is an important objective of 
the DAV under the direction of its na- 
tional legislative director, Omer W. 
Clark, former Deputy Administrator of 
the Veterans Administration, and his 
busy assistant director, Elmer Freuden- 
berger, also a former VA official, with 
offices in the DAV national service head- 
quarters, 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

The many legislative liberalizations, 
since World War I, in the benefits for 
service-disabled veterans, were enacted 
into law primarily by reason of the ad- 
vocacy thereof by the DAV. In fact, 
some liberalizing legislation pertaining 
to disabled veterans or their dependents 
has been enacted by every session of the 
Congress since the termination of World 
War I. 

Judging by what failed to happen fol- 
lowing our wars prior to World War I, 
such liberalizing laws for improved bene- 
fits for our service-disabled veterans and 
their dependents would not have been 
enacted if the collective voices of the vet- 
erans had not been heard through the 
DAV. 

It is very significant that following the 
Civil War, and again following the Span- 
ish-American War, very little liberalizing 
legislation pertaining to the service-dis- 
abled veterans of those wars was then 
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enacted—probably because of the fact 
that there was then no organization com- 
posed exclusively of the war’s wounded 
and disabled veterans. 

Because of the distress of the increas- 
ing scores of thousands of such disabled 
veterans who were unable positively to 
prove the service connection of their dis- 
abilities, a general pension system was 
finally enacted about 25 years after the 
Civil War. It provided Civil War vet- 
erans with pensions on the basis of at- 
tained ages or degrees of disability, with- 
out regard to the service origin of their 
injuries. Because of a similar situation, 
similar legislation was enacted about 20 
years after the Spanish-American War, 
for the benefit of the veterans of that 
war. Periodic liberalizations in the gen- 
eral pension rates soon made it advanta- 
geous for the veterans with service- 
connected disabilities to elect to shift to 
the general pension system. 

This has not yet occurred in the case 
of disabled veterans of World War I and 
of World War II, probably largely be- 
cause of the fact that Congress has been 
kept aware—by the DAV—of the fact 
that it is a primary obligation of the 
Federal Government first to provide ade- 
quately for Americans who have sacri- 
ficed parts of their bodies or their health 
in the service of their country in its 
Armed Forces in time of war. As the 
official voice of America’s disabled de- 
fenders, the DAV, with the cooperation 
of its bigger brother veterans organiza- 
tions, has played a leading role in this 
respect. 

Although most of the more than 200,- 
000 service-connected disabled veterans 
who now are Federal employees procured 
their positions under the Veterans Pref- 
erence Act of 1944, in the enactment of 
which the DAV took a leading role, less 
than 10 percent of them are members 
of the DAV. Moreover, many more 
thousands of handicapped veterans are 
now gainfully employed primarily by 
reason of the preferential selective place- 
ments into suitable jobs which utilize 
their remaining abilities, in accordance 
with policies and procedures in all pub- 
lic employment offices, as required by the 
United States Employment Service, pur- 
suant to many DAV suggestions, 

One of these suggestions—by a DAV 
past national commander—resulted in 
the law which provides for the observ- 
ance, during the first full week in Octo- 
ber of each year, of the national Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. This, 
in turn, led to the formation, some 10 
years ago, of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, which functions on a year- 
round basis. Its chairman, Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas, is a past national com- 
mander of the DAV. 

Hard working John. W. Burris is the 
DAV national director of employment. 
He is also the custodian at the DAV na- 
tional service headquarters. 

Another unique development, follow- 
ing the formation of the DAV in 1920, 
has been the establishment of accredited 
national service officers—in lieu of the 
former pension attorneys, whose fees 
were generally 10 percent of all benefits 
procured. These national service of- 
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ficers furnish pertinent information, ad- 
vice, counsel, and assistance to dis- 
abled veterans, in helping them to prove 
entitlement to various types of govern- 
mental benefits to which they may be 
equitably and lawfully entitled. 

After starting—shortly following 
World War I—this system of providing 
free service to disabled veterans, in con- 
nection with their respective claims, the 
DAV has since then maintained the 
largest staff of full-time national sery- 
ice officers maintained by any veterans 
organization. The staff members are 
located in the regional, district, and 
central offices of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration. As VA accredited 
attorneys-in-fact, they have access to 
the official claim folders of veteran 
claimants who have furnished them with 
powers of attorney. All these special 
advocates have gone through the ex- 
perience of prosecuting such claims 
themselves. 

More than 400 handicapped veterans 
of World War II were accorded intensive 
vocational training courses, under Pub- 
lic Law No. 16, inaugurated by the DAV, 
toward the objective of becoming full- 
time national service officers of the DAV. 
The Veterans’ Administration probably 
expended more than $2 million in pro- 
viding them with 6 months of academic 
training at the American University, in 
Washington, D. C., supplemented by 18 
months of on-the-job placement train- 
ing under each of 3 old-time experienced 
national service officers who had learned 
by long experience how technically to 
prove legal entitlement to benefits to 
which claimants were equitably entitled. 

Because of lack of sufficient funds, the 
DAV has not given its national service 
officers salary increases proportionate to 
increases in the cost of living, to take 
care of their increased living costs for 
enlarging families, although the DAV 
has persuaded the Congress to grant 
such increases in the basic compensation 
rates for disabled veterans. Conse- 
quently, more and more resignations 
have occurred, so that now the DAV has 
a staff of only 138 full-time national 
service officers who serve under the con- 
scientious national director of claims, 
Cicero F. Hogan, and his able assistant 
director, Chester A. Cash, also located at 
the DAV national service headquarters. 

These national service officers are kept 
so busy in the regional offices that very 
few of them are able to spend any sub- 
stantial time at the 173 Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. So much more 
could be accomplished for so many more 
deserving disabled veterans if the DAV 
were enabled, financially, to establish a 
full-time national hospital contact serv- 
ice officer in each of such VA hospitals, 
and also as to each of the 28 physical 
evaluation boards maintained in the var- 
ious Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps hospitals throughout the country. 

The net income from the DAV’s fully 
owned “indento tag” project—operated 
at DAV national headquarters, 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio, under 
the supervision of the DAV national 
adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly—had enabled 
the DAV to maintain the largest staff 
of full-time service cfficers of any vet- 
erans organization. Nevertheless, much 
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more net income is needed to enable the 
DAV to reexpand, on an adequate basis, 
its staff of national service officers, so as 
to have at least one serving in each of the 
173 VA hospitals and the 28 physical 
evaluation boards. Increased donations 
from automobile owner recipients of “in- 
ss tags” would be helpful toward that 
end. 

Also very helpful would be DAV mem- 
bership by more and more of the some 
2 million compensated disabled veterans. 
Most of them have been free riders— 
content to accept benefits which they 
have not helped obtain. 

Evidently, most of these DAV eligibles 
are not aware of the real significance 
of the facts and factors involved. 

As a Member of Congress, one may 
wonder why I believe in building up a 
strong voice for America’s disabled de- 
fenders—through the DAV. Several 
very important reasons occur to me, as 
follows: 

First. In our democracy, with its many 
complicated interrelationships, the bet- 
ter organized and stronger groups are 
more likely to be listened to by Congress 
and governmental officials than are the 
poorly organized and weaker groups; 
stronger groups consequently obtain 
more for themselves than do weaker 
groups. For instance, only 200 or 300 
laws are enacted by each Congress from 
among the thousands of bills introduced. 

Second. When more than 90 percent 
of the veterans eligible for DAV mem- 
bership are not members, Members of 
Congress may come to assume that such 
veterans are not interested in the ob- 
jectives of the DAV. In our dynamic so- 
ciety, benefits, as measured in dollars, 
will gradually become less valuable as 
living costs continue—with some inter- 
ruptions—to rise, about doubling every 
25 years. That means that static bene- 
fits will actually go downward, rela- 
tively. In other words, by doing noth- 
ing, much would be lost. So we must 
move ahead, just to keep even. 

Third. Every compensated disabled 
veteran has been financially benefited by 
reason of attained DAV legislative objec- 
tives—many times over the amount of a 
DAV life membership fee of $100, and by 
membership in the DAV he would be 
helping it to help thousands of the dis- 
tressed, disheartened, disabled veterans 
who need the expert technical assistance 
of a trained DAV national service officer 
to convince a VA rating agency that the 
veteran is lawfully entitled to service 
connection for his handicapping disabil- 
ity, on the basis of factual evidence pro- 
cured. Certainly those who have been so 
helped should feel impelled to help the 
DAV to help others. When a handi- 
capped veteran is helped—either to prove 
service connection, to obtain increased 
disability compensation, medical treat- 
ment, or vocational training, or to be 
placed in suitable employment—his im- 
proved situation also helps his family and 
his community. 

In the final analysis, service extended 
to a handicapped veteran, or his de- 
pendents, is a patriotic, unselfish service 
extended to our beloved country. The 
provision of security for America’s dis- 
abled defenders is an essential factor in 
the provision of security for America. 
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The extension of much-needed per- 
sonalized rehabilitation services to, for, 
and by America’s disabled defenders, col- 
lectively cooperating together through 
the DAV, is a patriotic service of such 
great value to the individuals directly af- 
fected, and also to their dependents and 
their communities, that it deserves the 
continued support of all of America’s war 
wounded, injured, and disabled veterans 
by their life membership in the DAV. 

Americans who help the DAV to pro- 
cure adequate security for America’s 
handicapped veterans and their depend- 
ents thereby help assure future security 
for America and for all other Americans. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from South Carolina. 


WASTE IN MILITARY EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President; I believe our country needs 
a new battle cry: “Billions for defense 
but not one cent for waste.” Unless we 
are careful, we are going to plunge our- 
selves into national bankruptcy, and 
leading the parade to fiscal ruin are the 
military. 

It is most jolting, indeed, to find that 
we have finished the fiscal year 1958 with 
a deficit of upward of $4 billion, and 
almost at the same moment to be told 
by Secretary of Defense McElroy that 
our missiles program is involving great 
waste. On Monday of this week, Secre- 
tary McElroy told the members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that 
the United States has produced too many 
missiles of some kinds and duplicated 
in a way that was wasteful of the tax- 
papers’ money. 

Secretary McElroy, at least, is to be 
credited for frankness, but his candor 
can hardly be allowed to cover up the 
deficiencies of the Defense Department’s 
planning and operations. Seemingly, 
those in the Pentagon proceed on the 
assumption that the United States 
Treasury is a bottomless pit, that public 
funds are somehow conjured out of thin 
air, that a few billion dollars, more or 
less, do not make any difference. 

How long is it going to take for the 
military to understand that each and 
every dollar of public funds must be 
raised from the taxpayers, from the 
working people and businesses of Amer- 
ica; that every dollar spent for defense 
means that much less money for the 
normal development of business and in- 
vestment, for the creation of payrolls 
and jobs? Is there no way we can drive 
home the lesson to the men in military 
uniforms that an equally important com- 
ponent of national defense is the eco- 
nomic strength of the Nation and the 
soundness of our dollar. 

Surely in all their studies and special 
courses of study, which seem to last for 
years, they must have learned along the 
way that one of the prime objectives of 
the Kremlin is to conquer America by 
imposing such burdens on us that we 
will ruin our economy through excessive 
military spending. 

Only a few days ago Columnist 
Drew Pearson pointed out that one of 
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the main factors in the decline of the 
prestige and power of the West in rela- 
tion to the deteriorating situation in the 
Middle East is that the world at large, 
and paricularly the Free World, has lost 
confidence in American military power. 
Only time will tell the incalculable harm 
done America and our allies and the 
cause of freedom by the psychological 
injury occasioned in the space race we 
are losing to the Soviets. 

What is Secretary McElroy doing about 
this fiasco? Isaw a brief report the other 
day that the Defense Department was 
going to “reevaluate the Vanguard pro- 
gram.” Well, how long reevaluation? 
And what about the management of that 
whole program and the money that has 
literally gone up in smoke in the 5 fail- 
ures out of 6 tries? The people are 
watching anxiously to see what decisions 
result from the announced “reevalua- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, the local newspapers 
here in the Nation's Capital have been 
stirred up the past several days, and 
rightly so, over the bungling which has 
attended the powder factory in nearby 
Maryland. Pleading economy, the mili- 
tary pursued a course of action that re- 
sulted in the loss of more than 2,000 jobs 
at this nearby installation. 

It looked at first as if the brass had 
gone economy-minded in a big way. 
Then, of course, it came to light that the 
whole business was a fancy maneuver 
that had nothing to do with economy. 
It really was a “fast one” which, instead 
of realizing any savings, actually neces- 
sitated the spending of additional mil- 
lions of dollars for new facilities on the 
west coast duplicating those being aban- 
doned here. The remarkable part of it 
all is that the schemers were able to get 
as far as they did, and were successful 
even in deceiving such able, experienced, 
and dedicated men as those who look 
after such matters in the House. 

For long months I have stood on this 
floor and labored this issue of the waste, 
extravagance, and loose management in 
our military affairs. I regret to say that 
for all practicable purposes it has been 
of little or no avail, so far as bringing 
about needed and desired results is con- 
cerned. I am encouraged, however, that 
the sunshine of truth and conscience is 
getting into the dark places in the vast, 
Sia and complex realm of the mili- 

ry. 

It is encouraging to find Secretary 
McElroy, now making public admission 
of the situations to which I have been 
directing attention. Perhaps if we can 
get enough of this out into the open we 
can do something about it. We had bet- 
ter do so, or we will be flirting with the 
dangerous possibility that we will spend 
ourselves into ruin. 

Secretary McElroy himself gave it as 
his opinion in the recent conference of 
the Nation’s military leaders at Quantico 
that in the next decade our military 
budget may go to $70 billion or possibly 
$80 billion a year. 

This prediction is something to have 
in mind as we go about the business of 
building our national defenses. We are 
aware that we are facing a continuing 
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fight for survival—survival as a free peo- 
ple sustained by a free economy. We 
must be alert lest we lose what we most 
prize as we make ready adequate de- 
fenses. As I said in the beginning, our 
watchword should be “billions for de- 
fense but not one cent for waste.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point an article from the Washington 
Evening Star entitled “McElroy Sees 
Waste in Missiles Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCELROY SEES WASTE IN MISSILES PROGRAM 


Secretary of Defense McElroy told Sena- 
tors today that this country has produced 
too many missiles of some Kinds and dupli- 
cated in a way that was wasteful of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The Pentagon civilian boss offered this 
testimony to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee as he appeared to ask greater author- 
ity to reorganize and streamline the multi- 
billion-dollar defense programs. 


RUSSELL DENIES FEUD 


As Mr. McElroy made his second public 
appearance before the Senate group, Chair- 
man RUSSELL, Democrat of Georgia, denied 
that they had been engaged in a feud about 
testimony by top Pentagon military leaders. 

After the Secretary publicly criticized Sen- 
ate testimony on the reorganization plan by 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Senator RUSSELL announced he 
would not call additional members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff until he had assur- 
ances from Mr. McElroy they could testify 
freely and frankly without reprisal. 

After considerable negotiation, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy sent Senator RUSSELL a letter which 
apparently satisfied the Senate leader, 

Senator RUSSELL told Mr. McElroy and a 
crowded committee session today he had 
been disturbed by references to this ex- 
change as a feud. 

Since the start of this Government, Sena- 
tor RUSSELL said, there have been differences 
as to the respective authority of Congress and 
the Executive. He said he had acted “to 
protect which I regarded as the legislative 
functions of the Government.” 

QUESTIONS AUTHORITY 

He raised questions about authority in 
the bill, already passed by the House, which 
would give the Secretary the right to trans- 
fer, reassign, or abolish military functions 
set up by Congress. 

The Senate chairman asked if this did not 
amount to second veto? 

His point was that a President could veto 
an act of Congress and then, if Congress 
overrode the veto, a Secretary could still 
block Congress’ will. 

Mr. McElroy said this is not the intent. 
He said there is a need for flexibility over 
the future because no one knows now what 
it may bring, other than change. 

He said Congress would be notified in ad- 
vance of any changes and these would not 
be made precipitately. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We must bear in mind, in dealing with 
the military, that we have a military 
man as President of the United States, 
and it almost a crime in the Senate or 
in the House of Representatives to vote 
against any appropriation for the mili- 
tary. I think it is time we began to 
look into the waste in some of our mili- 
tary installations. I think it is also time 
for us to be strong enough to cut appro- 
priations, if necessary, where they 
should be cut. 
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Yes, it is nice to say “Be prepared.” 
We all want to be prepared. I do not 
think anybody else has ever gone this 
far, but I want to warn the Nation at 
this time that it is possible for the 
United States to be classified by other 
nations of the world as Germany was 
classified for many, many years before 
Germany was aimost wiped from the 
face of the earth. What was Germany 
classified as? Germany was classified 
as a militaristic nation. I do not want 
America to ever be classified in that 
way. I want our Nation to be prepared, 
but I do not want anybody to think that 
the military is running the United 
States. 


ROY HENDRICKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1557, H. R. 7718. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7718) for the relief of Roy Hendricks, of 
Mountain View, Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7718) for the relief of Roy Hendricks of 
Mountain View, Alaska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
pay Roy Hendricks, of Mountain View, 
Alaska, the sum of $661.70 as reimburse- 
ment for towing services, repairs, and 
storage of 2 trucks seized in June 1952 
under court process by the United 
States marshal’s office, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement regarding the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

In June 1952, judgment was recovered by 
private litigants in a civil action in the 
United States district court at Anchorage, 
Alaska, and a writ of execution was levied 
against two trucks, the property of the 
judgment debtor. The United States mar- 
shal requested the claimant in the proposed 
legislation to tow the trucks to his garage 
and store them there until such time as they 
could be sold in satisfaction of the judgment. 
Subsequently, the United States marshal’s 
office requested the claimant to put the 
vehicles in condition for winter and in 
running condition in preparation for the 
sale. The work which the claimant did at 
the request of the United States marshal’s 
office resulted in the creation of a mechanic’s 
lien against the vehicles in the sum of $795. 
The vehicles were ultimately sold at public 
auction for $150. Of the $150 realized from 
the public auction the amount of $133.30 
was paid to the claimant, leaving a balance 
of $661.70, the amount specified in the pro- 
posed legislation, as due on the lien. The 
claimant presented the claim for $661.70 to 
the General Accounting Office which dis- 
allowed it on the grounds that even though 
the claimant may have released the vehicles 
for sale upon the assurance from the Assist- 
ant United States Attorney that he would 
do everything possible to see that the ex- 
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penses incurred at the request of the United 

States marshal would be paid, such indebted- 
ness was incurred as the result of private 
litigation and the Assistant United States 
Attorney’s promise to assist in the collection 
of the debt was in no way binding upon the 
United States. 

Mr. E. L. BARTLETT, Delegate from Alaska, 
urges the favorable consideration of the pro- 
posed legislation on the grounds that the 
claimant acted in good faith, that he per- 
formed the service at the request of the 
United States marshal, that he had per- 
formed previous services for the United 
States marshal’s office and for such previous 
services performed at the direction of the 
marshal or at the direction of one of his 
deputies he had always been paid, and that 
on this occasion he also anticipated busi- 
nesslike dealings with the officials of the 
United States concerned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. if there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
a is on the third reading of the 

1l. 

The bill (H. R. 7718) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MARY K. RYAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1636, S. 489. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 489) 
for the relief of Mary K. Ryan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 489) 
for the relief of Mary K. Ryan, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, claims for 
credit or refund, exclusive of interest, of 
overpayments of income taxes for the tax- 
able years 1949 and 1950 based on excludable 
cost of living allowance may be filed by 
Mary K. Ryan, and her former husband, 
William A. Boutwell, both of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., at any time within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act. The 
provisions of section 322 (b), 3774, and 3775 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall 
not apply to the refund or credit of any 
overpayment of tax for which a claim for 
credit or refund is filed under the authority 
of this act within such 1-year period. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill would simply waive the statute of 
limitations so as to permit the claimants 
to file a claim for refund of personal in- 
come tax erroneously paid by them in 
1949 and 1950 by way of a joint return 
filed by them prior to their divorce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a statement in regard to the 
bill printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At the time the returns were filed the 
claimants were working in Alaska and by 
virtue of an executive order of the Presi- 
dent, followed by a regulation issued by the 
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Treasury Department, both issued by au- 
thority of the 1939 Internal Revenue Code as 
amended by the Revenue Act of 1943, they 
were entitled to exclude from their taxable 
income amounts paid to them as “cost of 
living allowances.” They did not learn of 
this executive order and regulation until 
they returned to the United States and al- 
though they then filed claim for refund, the 
2 years in question were rejected because 
the 2 year statute of limitations for filing 
had expired. The Internal Revenue Service 
did give a refund on the 1951 return, as the 
statute had not run for that year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mary K. Ryan 
and William A. Boutwell.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I can well remember when 
those opposing the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act were as scarce in 
the United States Senate as the prover- 
bial hens’ teeth. Looking back over the 
past few years I feel even more justified 
in my position of opposing renewal of 
this legislation, and I am happy to see 
more and more Senators giving this pro- 
gram closer scrutiny. As each day goes 
by we can see that the original intent of 
this program as conceived by former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull back in 
1934 is being lost in a shower of inter- 
nationalistic suicidal propaganda. 

There is no longer anything reciprocal 
about the program. Once thought of as 
a program to stimulate sale of Ameri- 
can-made goods abroad in a friendly 
market, the reciprocal trade program 
has become a monster that is destroying 
American business, American jobs, 
American markets and American influ- 
ence abroad. Coupled with the foreign- 
aid programs, this lopsided trade pro- 
gram is doing more harm to America 
than anything short of military destruc- 
tion. 

Not only have we sent our dollars 
abroad to help put our friends back on 
their feet but after that we have sup- 
ported their budgetary requirements with 
our tax dollars, subsidized foreign in- 
dustries, and given trade concessions 
which today mock our claim to national 
sanity. 

Products of foreign industries, sus- 
tained by American dollars, produced 
abroad at virtual slave-wage levels, in 
many instances, are replacing American- 
made goods in our domestic markets. 
Thus is created much unemployment, the 
fruit of our own mistaken generosity and 
ill-advised trade policy. Thousands 
upon thousands of Americans today are 
drawing unemployment benefits, running 
into millions of dollars, as a result of 
their jobs being abolished because of this 
foreign competition which is being sub- 
sidized with American tax dollars. 
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Mr. President, while this trade legis- 
lation is before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and before it is reported to the 
Senate, I want to make a few observa- 
tions. 

In 1934, in order to increase trade, 
the Congress enacted the Trade Agree- 
ments Act which authorized the Presi- 
dent to lower or increase duties as much 
as 50 percent. In the period 1934-47, a 
number of bilateral trade agreements 
were made. In 1947, the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade came into 
being and with it the Multilateral Trade 
Agreement came into being. With the 
advent of the Multilateral Trade Agree- 
ment, the most-favored-nation clause 
became international in scope, and con- 
cessions to one country became, excepting 
Communist countries, concessions to the 
world. 

Since 1937, the United States has 
slashed its tariffs 78 percent. We now 
rank seventh from the bottom of the 
tariff scale. Our duty deductions were 
made under the guise of reciprocity, the 
United States sacrificing its duties in ex- 
change for concessions from the foreign 
countries. Yet after 24 years of opera- 
tion, we find the barriers of foreign na- 
tions to United States products greater 
than prior to the initiation of the tariff 
slashing program. In addition to duties, 
the following are some of the restrictions 
imposed on United States exports by 
foreign countries: 17 have import quotas, 
33 require foreign-exchange licenses, and 
62 require import licenses. 

In 1951, Congress enacted a provision 
called the escape clause, which provided 
that the Tariff Commission make an in- 
vestigation to determine if a tariff reduc- 
tion has injured or threatens injury to 
an American industry. The Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation is then sent to 
the President who may accept, modify, or 
reject any action the Tariff Commission 
has found needed to prevent or remedy 
the injury to our American industry. 

Congress, by this provision, intended 
to prevent any American industry or its 
workers from damage from imports. But 
the escape clause has not been admin- 
istered as Congress intended. In 87 
cases, the Tariff Commission has re- 
ported injury from imports in 30 cases; 
of these, the President has refused ap- 
proval in 20 cases. In 10 cases, the rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commission 
was approved or modified. Thus, the 
chance of success in an escape clause 
action is only 1 out of 3 even when the 
industry has established injury. 

The problem of the American indus- 
tries arises from the industrialization 
which has taken place in foreign coun- 
tries since the war. This is a direct re- 
sult of our foreign aid in European 
countries and military government pro- 
grams, primarily in Japan. The low- 
wage foreign countries have been indus- 
tralized, but their wages have not kept 
pace with the mechanization. The 
average hourly wage in 1956-57 in the 
United States was $2.08; this compares 
with average wage scales in West Ger- 
many of 55 cents; in Italy of 43 cents 
and in Japan of 22 cents. 

Imports of a great number of products 
have increased tremendously in the past 
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few years. Pottery, textiles, steel flat- 
ware, clothespins, plywood, and many 
other products are coming in from Japan 
in steadily increasing quantities. Ply- 
wood exports from Japan to the United 
States have increased 6,800 percent since 
1951. Plywood imports took 52 percent 
of the United States market in 1957. 
Japan alone took 42 percent. The do- 
mestic hardwood plywood industry is 
sorely pressed to stay alive in face of 
the competition of the plywood from 
Japan. Employment has been reduced 
from 25 to 30 percent; take-home pay 
is down drastically and a full 40-hour 
week has been the exception rather than 
the rule. 

In the June issue of the Carpenter, 
Earl Hartley, president, Western Council 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, says: 

As closely as I have been able to figure, 
some 3,500 of our members are today dis- 
placed by imports of Japanese plywood and 
veneer. There is a good possibility that 
if the American market remains open and 
unrestricted that other wood items such as 
lumber, doors, sash, and so forth, will even- 
tually feel the effects of ever-growing com- 
petition from low-wage Japanese products. 


Bear in mind, this is in the three west 
coast States alone, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. This represents the 
loss of the smaller of the two labor or- 
ganizations in the plants of those States. 

According to recent figures that have 
been used before by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], there 
are 345,000 textile workers unemployed 
due to imports. 

The matter of forcing American work- 
ers to compete with wages of 15 or 20 
cents an hour in Japan and some other 
countries should be of vital concern to 
all of our leaders in labor, industry, and 
in Government. 

The competition from Japan is no 
longer from a “cottage industry” but 
from modern plants furnished with the 
finest machinery that money can buy, 
plus a low wage, long hours and no over- 
time. This is a combination the Ameri- 
can worker cannot lick. 

The President in 1955, assured Ameri- 
can industry and labor that no industry 
would be put in jeopardy by the trade- 
agreements program. Positive evidence 
has been submitted to Congress and the 
President that injury from imports 
exists in many industries. Yet, in 20 
cases, the President has refused to ac- 
cept the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission that an American industry was 
injured and a remedy was required. 

I am gravely concerned over the wel- 
fare of our Nation’s economy. We are 
headed down a road of unlimited spend- 
ing, extravagance, waste and self-de- 
struction. We must begin to tighten our 
economic belts and bring ourselves to 
realize that our primary task at this 
time is to return to a goal of self-pres- 
ervation. 

A good place to start is to kill this 
lopsided trade program. 


JOHN J. SPRIGGS 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and they 
have agreed to the request I am about to 
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make, namely, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No, 1624, Senate bill 
2629. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2629) for the relief of John J. Spriggs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. It is a bill for the 
relief of John J. Spriggs, but only to the 
extent that it gives him the authority to 
pursue in the Federal court a claim 
which was disallowed in his first attempt 
on the ground that it was a claim against 
the United States and there was no 
jurisdiction in the court. 

There is no objection to the bill. I 
hope it will be passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement explaining the bill 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


JoHN J. Spriccs 


This proposed legislation would waive the 
statute of limitations so as to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the United States District Court for 
the District of Wyoming to hear, determine, 
and adjudicate any claim of John J. Spriggs, 
of Lander, Wyo., against the United States 
relating to certain lands in the Wind River 
Indian Reservation, 

The Department of the Interior expresses 
opposition to the legislation, and the De- 
partment of Justice opposes the legislation 
except as it applies to one allotment of land 
covered by the legislation. 

Briefiy, it would appear that the facts were 
developed in a suit brought by the claimant 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia against the Secretary 
of the Interior and others. The basis for the 
suit was an agreement with one Mary 
Candler, who was the widow of a William 
O'Neal, a member of the Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians. The claimant, Mr. Spriggs, was at- 
torney for Mary Candler on the death of her 
husband, when his will was contested. The 
agreement between Mrs. Candler and the 
claimant was on a contingent-fee basis, con- 
sisting of one-half of the property she might 
obtain through his efforts. Mrs. Candler 
was successful in her suit to gain the prop- 
erty, and executed quitclaim deeds to the 
claimant. 

When the quitclaim deeds were submitted 
to the Department of the Interior for trans- 
fer, the Indian Bureau notified Mrs. Candler 
that inasmuch as she was of one-fourth 
Indian blood and an enrolled member of the 
Shoshone Tribe, she could not make any valid 
contract without the approval of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The suit heretofore 
mentioned in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was brought, judgment was 
entered in favor of the Government, and the 
Court of Appeals affirmed that Judgment, 
stating as follows: 

“As to allotment No. 950 * * + 

“It is also conceded that a subsequent con- 
veyance of this land by Mr. Spriggs to the 
United States at its request, in trust for Mary 
Candler, the same person as defendant Can- 
dler, after a conveyance by her to him, was 
upon the mistaken view that the land was 
restricted and that the earlier deed to him 
accordingly was invalid. The cloud which 
appears thus to have been cast upon his title 
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to this tract through mistake may no doubt 
be removed by legislation, or possibly by 
appropriate litigation.” 

As to the main suit, the court dismissed 
it as one lacking jurisdiction in the Federal 
courts. 

Hearings were had upon this bill, and the 
contentions of the claimant and those of the 
Department of the Interior in relation to 
the different interests are in sharp disagree- 
ment. This bill would send the matter to 
the court in order to have a final adjudica- 
tion of the interested parties. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
is the type of legislation which should be 
subjected to a court interpretation for the 
purpose of bringing it to complete finality 
and, for that reason, recommends that the 
bill, S. 2629, be favorably considered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2629) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Wyoming to hear, determine, and 
adjudicate any claim of John J. Spriggs of 
Lander, Wyo., against the United States re- 
lating to certain lands in the Wind River 
Indian Reservation, Wyo., conveyed to him 
by quitclaim deed by Mary Bradford O'Neal 
Candler on November 18, 1925. Suit upon 
any such claim may be instituted at any 
time within 1 year after the date of the 
enactment of this act: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND DEBENTURE 
NOTE HOLDERS OF GOSHEN 
VENEER CO. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 780, House bill 6282. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6282) for the relief of the former share- 
holders and debenture note holders of 
the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana cor- 
poration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Dow M. Gorham, administrator of 
the estate of Charles E. Gorham, the sum of 
$50,176.17; to Dow M. Gorham, administrator 
of the estrt2 of Nellie A. Gorham, the sum 
of $8,858.66; to Elizabeth Dow Snoke, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Ethel B. Dow, the 
sum of $82,639.91; to Elizabeth Dow Snoke, 
the sum of $32,468.66; to Barbara Dow 
Bowen, the sum of $32,468.66; and Dow M. 
Gorham, the sum of $88,542.42, former share- 
holders of the Goshen Veneer Co., an In- 
diana corporation, haying its principal place 
of business at Goshen, Ind. in full settle- 
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ment of their claims against the United 
States as a result of having lost their busi- 
ness by reason of an overexpansion of its 
facilities urged and encouraged by the War 
Department of the United States in anticipa- 
tion of the requirements of the projected 
wartime wooden aircraft program and the 
subsequent abandonment of that program 
by the War Department before amortization 
could be effected: Provided, That no part of 
the amounts appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
Passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the bill just passed, I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment of the purpose of the bill and other 
pertinent material be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the acting 
majority leader in that request, Mr. 
President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to pay the former share- 
holders of the Goshen Veneer Co. a total 
sum of $295,154.47, in full settlement of their 
claims against the United States as a result 
of their having lost their business during the 
period 1942-44 by reason of overexpansion 
of the facilities of said business at the behest 
and urging of the United States War Depart- 
ment, in anticipation of the requirements of 
the projected wartime wooden-aircraft pro- 
gram and the subsequent abandonment by 
the War Department before amortization 
could be effected. 


STATEMENT 


A similar bill, H. R. 10092, as amended, was 
favorably reported to the Senate from the 
committee on July 20, 1956, and passed by the 
Senate on July 27, 1956, too late for further 
action by the House, as amended by the 
Senate. 

The Goshen Veneer Co. was established in 
1892 by Myron C. Dow and Charles E. Gorham 
and was operated as a partnership until it 
was incorporated in 1900. The ownership 
of the firm and all of its stock remained in 
the hands of the organizers or their families 
up to April 1944. Since its inception Goshen 
has engaged in the manufacture of hardwood 
veneer and plywood principally for the man- 
ufacture of furniture. It was among the first 
to develop the hot-press technique for 
cementing veneer with thermosetting resins. 
The average net sales for the years 1936 to 
1941 were $558,200, with average net profits 
of $26,300 or 5 percent of sales. The inci- 
dents out of which this claim arises took 
place in the spring of 1942 through the sum- 
mer of 1944. A number of the persons then 
having offices or other responsible positions 
in and about the Goshen Co. are now de- 
ceased, 

On March 10, 1942, Mr. J, J. Snoke, general 
manager of Goshen, advised the Army Air 
Force’s procurement officers by letter of Go- 
shen’s availability for plywood manufacture 
and offered its services in that regard. It is 
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not clearly established whether this letter 
was a response to solicitations by such pro- 
curement officers to Goshen, or whether it 
was a voluntary act on the part of the cor- 
porate management. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that this company was a 
small, family-owned corporation operated in 
a city in mid-America and, inasmuch as 
the officers and shareholders were all mem- 
bers of the community, the letter probably 
represented a genuine desire on their part 
to contribute toward the defense effort at 
this period in which the country was en- 
gaged in a world war. 

On May 6, 1942, the company had prime 
or subcontracts with various agencies of the 
Government totaling $354,500 and a subcon- 
tract estimated at $600,000 was in the process 
of negotiation with the Bell Aircraft Co., 
which had a contract with the United States 
Army Air Forces. Goshen was contacted 
by representatives of the War Department 
during the summer of 1942 and the necessity 
of peak production for the war effort was 
stressed. 

On May 22, 1942, Goshen entered into a V- 
loan agreement for $100,000 of revolving 
credit. It is to be noted that $100,000 of 
additional credit would not be an unusual 
financial transaction in view of the size of 
the company and its average of $500,000 
gross business in the preceding years. 

Following the first V-loan, Goshen received 
further subcontracts and about the Ist of 
August 1942 Lt. George E. Dilley, assist- 
ant to the district financial officer, con- 
tacted the company for the purpose of as- 
sisting it in obtaining an increased loan 
which Goshen had contemplated making as 
early as July 6, 1942. Further, on July 29, 
1942, a letter was received by Goshen from 
a Major Lyon which contained several rather 
broad statements with regard to V-loans. 

On August 7, 1942, the First Bank & Trust 
Company of South Bend, a fiscal agent for 
the War Department, which handled the first 
V-loan, applied to the Federal Reserve for a 
guaranty for a loan of $600,000, this being a 
consolidation with the first V-loan and an 
increase in credit of $500,000. The claim- 
ant contends that considerable pressure by 
procurement officers during the summer of 
1942 had induced them to go ahead with 
continued expansion to handle war con- 
tracts which the Air Forces desired, 

Specifically, the United States Air Forces 
at this time were interested in a program for 
producing plywood aircraft, thus saving on 
aluminum and other essential minerals. It 
was in connection with this plywood air- 
craft program that Goshen had been con- 
tacted. 

On August 22, 1942, the bank consolidated 
the former loan and a loan was made in the 
amount of $600,000 for Goshen. In addition 
to the provisions securing repayment under 
the former agreement there was incorporated 
in the August 22 instrument the new loan 
contract provided, inter alia, that the bank, 
at its election could require separate ac- 
counts for funds advanced and the counter- 
signing of checks, inspection of the books 
and records of Goshen, and the right to make 
advances in its sole discretion; also, monthly 
balance sheets certified by public account- 
ants; approval by the bank of all contracts 
for over $25,000, and the acquisition of any 
fixed assets over $2,000 was required. 

It is to be noted that the May 22 loan for 
a revolving fund of $100,000 provided for 
a mortgage of all real estate, equipment, ma- 
terials, tools, machinery, and personal prop- 
erty except inventory; the assignment of the 
proceeds of all contracts with United States 
or various departments thereof; the subordi- 
nation of outstanding debentures (in the 
extent of $26,064.70) to the loan; prohibition 
of the payment of any dividends during the 
period of the loan, for monthly balance sheets 
and accounting records certified by a CPA; 
the personal guaranty of J. J. Snoke and 
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Dow Gorham for the repayment of funds ad- 
vanced, and an acceleration clause to be 
effective in case of a breach of any of the 
terms of the agreement. 

The committee notes that the control of 
the company with the issuance of these two 
loans progressively passed from the existing 
management to the bank and the War De- 
partment. Further, the amount of the sec- 
ond loan was not thought to be desirable 
by the bank or the Federal Reserve, but 
which was acquiesced to by them at the in- 
sistence of the War Department officials, be- 
cause it would be an excessively large loan 
for the size of the Goshen Co. and its pre- 
vious operations. Briefly, the company took 
the second loan and expanded its operations 
in accordance with contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. This amounted to what would be 
in normal business procedures an overex- 
tension of the company. However, the com- 
mittee feels that it is to be noted that at 
the time the country was at war, that con- 

- siderable pressure had been exerted on the 
company in connection with its plywood 
‘aircraft program. 

The committee notes that under the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940, the Goshen Ve- 
neer Co. could have been seized by the Gov- 
ernment for war production if the company 
‘failed to cooperate with the Government in 
handling war contracts, but the committee 
does not feel that the company in a strict 
legal sense was forced to comply with the 
suggestions of the War Department. How- 
ever, the committee does understand that, 
inasmuch as this was a family corporation, 
all of the members living in the town in 
which the plant was located, that had the 
family managed the corporation in such a 
manner as to compel Government seizure, 
‘they would have been practically compelled 
to leave town due to the wartime public 
feeling. The committee notes that had the 
families made such a Government seizure 
necessary they would not have sustained the 
loss which is the basis of the instant claim. 
Further, the committee appreciates that pos- 
sibly in permitting this overextension, the 
‘company was possibly overzealous in its 
‘patriotic efforts to help the country during 
the war. 

Following the expansion, the physical prop- 
erty of the plant was expanded. For example, 
the size of the work force, which was formerly 
175 people, was increased to 575 with cor- 
responding increases in the plant and equip- 
ment. In the fall of 1942 Goshen experienced 
difficulty in furnishing the bank with ac- 
counting and financial data as required un- 
der the loan agreement which would ade- 
quately inform the bank of the company’s 
financial position. By November 10, 1942, 
outstanding notes under the revolving V-loan 

totaled $597,964.28. Some of the difficulty 
encountered by Goshen in presenting a re- 
liable fiscal report as to its operations seems 
to have stemmed from the lack of a cost- 
‘accounting systemr adequate for the proper 
handling of the cost-plus-fixed-fees contrac- 
tual arrangements which constituted the ma- 
jority of their contracts. 

In December 1942 the company’s account- 
ant advised the bank that his failure to sub- 
mit the required statements for October and 
November was due to the necessity of build- 
ing an entirely new financial accounting sys- 
tem beginning with the fiscal year of October 
1941, in order to have proper cost accounting 
for the new Air Forces contracts. In Decem- 
ber 1942 Mr. J. J. Snoke advised the bank of 
a proposed subcontract with Bell Aircraft 
‘Corp. having a minimum estimated value of 
$2,500,000, which would require additional 
operating capital. The bank at this time in- 
formed Goshen that they would install their 
own accountants in accordance with the 
terms of the loan if adequate financial data 
Was not forthcoming. In January 1943 a firm 
of management engineers was employed to 

~ conduct a survey of Goshen’s problems and 
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attempted to remedy some of the difficulties 
which had been encountered. This firm, 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harriss, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as SJH, was hired at the insistence 
of the bank. The actual selection of the firm, 
was made by company officials. The Fed- 
eral Reserve is noted as finding that the hire 
of the management firm was not warranted at 
this time. In February the bank notified 
the management that all future advances 
made to Goshen would be deposited in a 
separate account from which withdrawals 
could be effected only when countersigned by 
an employee of the bank who would spend 
full time in the Goshen offices in connection 
with the revolving credit. 

SJH submitted its report on February 25, 
1943, which indicated that production, engi- 
neering, and quality of production were en- 
tirely satisfactory, but that Goshen was de- 
ficient in certain aspects of business manage- 
ment with respect to cost control and ac- 
counting. It was additionally noted in this 
report that management was overburdened 
by a mass of detail and that the situation 
was aggravated by the loss of key production 
men to the draft. The committee further 
notes that inasmuch as the plywood aircraft 
program was in a new field of aircraft manu- 
facture that many of the contracts were ex- 
perimental in nature and that considerable 
engineering problems were presented to the 
company in forming airfoils of plywood 
which has appreciable thickness as com- 
pared to airfoils of aluminum sheets 
which are of a thin gage, inasmuch as the 
aircraft industry and its research and engi- 
neering specifications were keyed to the alu- 
minum airfoils. 

On March 8, 1943, the bank filed a new ap- 
plication for a $1 million revolving-fund loan. 
This would incorporate the previous $600,- 
000 V-loan. The loan agreement for this 
amount was executed on March 25, 1943. In 
addition to retaining the previous provisions 
to secure payment which had been set out 
under prior loans, the agreement provided, 
inter alia, that 51 percent of the outstanding 
voting shares of Goshen would be pledged 
to the bank; that Goshen would obtain 
management satisfactory to the bank, and af- 
ter the date of the agreement Goshen would 
retain the services of SJH. At the time of 
this agreement the representatives of Go- 
shen demurred giving a pledge of 51 percent 
of the voting stock, feeling that the bank 
might then be in a position to obtain con- 
trol of the business. It was explained by the 
representatives of the Federal Reserve that 
collateral could not be foreclosed without 
the consent of the War Department and the 
War Department under no circumstances 
would be interested in depriving the owners 
of the business as long as the terms of the 
guaranty agreement were being fully com- 
plied with. It is noted that at this time the 
company’s application for additional credit 
was the only feasible basis upon which it 
could continue in its overexpanded state and 
perform the contracts negotiated under the 
plywood aircraft program. 

From this time on, while previously the 
bank had exercised considerable control, the 
management was completely in the hands of 
and controlled by the bank in its operations. 
In June of 1943 a complete reorganization 
was effected in which a nominee of the bank 
and a representative of SJH were present on 
the board of directors. The pledge of 51 per- 
cent of voting shares was transferred to the 
Federal Reserve as fiscal agents for the War 
Department with the provision that it might 
be voted at the discretion of the contracting 
officers attached to the Headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces. The new office of general 
manager-secretary-treasurer was made the 
principal executive office of the company and 
the representatives of SJH were elected to 
this office. Mr. Snoke, the former general 
manager, remained prominent in the opera- 
tion of the business. 


July 2 


During the summer of 1943 the entire 
wooden-aircraft program, in anticipation of 
which Goshen had expanded, was decel- 
erated sharply to the point of being com- 
pletely stopped, and its impact on the com- 
pany is indicated by the fact that by Novem- 
ber 1943 the operations were only slightly 
larger than prewar. 

The committee notes that the principal 
difficulties involved in this claim are repre- 
sented in events which transpired prior to 
this time, to wit, the company at the insist- 
ence of officials of the War Department, and 
in its desire to assist in the war effort, was 
repeatedly (in a period of 6 to 8 months) 
overexpanded and then the defense program 
upon which the company relied for its over- 
expansion was, within a few months, com- 
pletely dropped, allowing no time to amor- 
tize the massive loans secured by the com- 
pany in anticipation of its operations there- 
in. Subsequently, there was considerable 
shifting of personnel in the management of 
the company. The curtailment of the ply- 
wood aircraft program and cancellation of 
other defense contracts compelled a rapid 
reduction of the operations of the company 
and other difficulties were encountered. The 
committee believes that during this time the 
control of the company cannot be said to 
have resided in the former management. 
On April 18, 1944, the stockholders of the 
company signed over to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, as fiscal agent of the War 
Department, all of the stock, common and 
preferred, and any other debentures of the 
Goshen Veneer Co. which they owned. The 
company was subsequently liquidated and 
the War Department was charged with a loss 
of $129,845.13 as a result of the transaction. 

In the 81st Congress, a bill, S. 410, passed 
the Senate after extensive hearings, for the 
relief of the said shareholders of the Goshen 
Veneer Co. in the amount of $513,434.92. In 
the House of Representatives on August 25, 
1940, the House by H. R, 814, referred the 
matter to the Court of Claims. On March 2, 
1954, the United States Court of Claims en- 
tered a decision in compliance with said 
House resolution recommending the award 
to the said shareholders of an amount of 
$75,000. The recommendation of the Court 
> pees ey incorporated in H. R. 10092 
ts) e Con in the am 
nein gress ount of 

The committee points out that in connec- 
tion with this recommendation certain con- 
siderations were involved in the previous 
award of $513,000 as recommended by the 
Senate in the first instance, should be con- 
sidered. Among other things, testimony at 
the hearings then held tended to indicate 
that in the final settlement of the various 
defense contracts between Goshen and par- 
ticularly Bell Aircraft, prime contractors for 
the Air Force, representatives of the War 
Department who then were in complete con- 
trol of the Goshen contract, tended to favor 
Bell Aircraft in the settlement of such ac- 
counts and refrained from insisting on many 
of the claims which Goshen had with respect 
to the Bell contract. The committee was 
further persuaded by the actual testimony 
of the persons involved with respect to the 
allegations and recommendations made by 
War Department officials to Goshen, prior to 
the loan agreements. 

In summary, the committee feels that the 
Goshen management was unwise in per- 
mitting the operations of their company 
to be expanded at the rate and to the size 
which they were expanded. The committee 
feels that possibly the urging and encour- 
agement of the War Department with regard 
to this overexpansion does not amount to 
coercion or misrepresentation, but was to a 
degree, and in a manner, not calculated to 
reflect credit on the United States. It is to 
be borne in mind that during the time of 
war sacrifices are usually to be expected. 


1958 


Many people permit their patriotism to over- 
ride their better judgment with regard to 
their business capabilities, and it is partic- 
ularly to be borne in mind that the company 
was a small, family-owned business in a 
small city and “they had to live with their 
neighbors.” The committee feels that the 
curtailment and cancellation of the wooden 
aircraft program at a period very shortly 
after the company, at the insistence of the 
War Department, had rapidly expanded its 
facilities, prevented the amortization of 
loans incurred and immediately placed 
Goshen in a perilous financial condition. 
Further, the committee feels that after June 
of 1943 control of Goshen was practically out 
of the hands of the family which had 
formerly controlled it. Prior to that time 
the facts show that considerable control had 
been exerted by the bank over the opera- 
tions of the company, The committee feels 
that the error of the former owners, which, 
although patriotically inspired, resulted in 
the overexpansion of the company, is suffi- 
ciently penalized by the loss of a 50-year-old 
going business and the goodwill and repu- 
tation attached thereto. The committee 
does not feel, in view of the Government's 
participation in this situation, that the 
shareholders should be penalized by com- 
plete loss of the values which the 2 families 
had labored through 2 generations to se- 
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cure due to this 1 instance of poor judg- 
ment during the war. 

Further, the committee feels that awarding 
a sum of $75,000 as recommended by the 
Court of Claims is inadequate compensation 
for the claimants, particularly in view of 
the fact that the final settlement of com- 
pany assets and contractual rights were 
carried on by representatives of the War 
Department, the claimants not having any 
substantial voice in these transactions, af- 
ter the War Department had completely 
taken over the company. The committee 
feels further that, particularly in view of 
the facts and attitude of the War Depart- 
ment with respect to $2 million contract 
with Bell, and in the settlement which took 
place, that the final accounting figure show- 
ing a loss of $129,000 to the War Depart- 
ment is not representative of the equities 
involved. 

The company noted that a number of fac- 
tors were apparently not considered by the 
court in making its recommendations and 
that other items were overlooked. The 
court's evaluation of assets appeared to be 
primarily based on the value of the stock 
alone as set out on page 19 of the House 
report. Therefore, the committee feels that, 
in arriving at a more acceptable amount, 
the following analysis of the items in the 
claim should be considered: 


Analysis of items on Goshen Veneer claim 


1. Book value of stock, June 30, 1943_._--..--.---.-. 
2, Add amount of debentures (owned by claimants)... 
(The court takes the book value of the stock as 


ed after the debentures are included in 


the liabilities. Obviously, the value of the debentures, a part of the equity of the claimants, should 


be added to the value of the company.) 


3. Add amount by which fixed assets undervalued on books: 


Appraised value Oct. 1, 1942. ....--....-.---..-..--- 
Less book value Sept. 30, 1942._...-......-.....---- 


Undervaluation as of Sept. 30, 1942_............ 


$338, 085, 99 
164, 574. 65 


173, 511, 34 


(The court finds a sound value of the buildings and machinery of $338,085.99 (based on October 


1942 appraisal). 


The book value of the stock is based on book value of buildings and machinery of 


$164,574.65, no adjustment having been made on the books to reflect true appraisal value.) 


4, Add amount of insurance claim later recovered but not carried on books........................-.--.. 


13, 600. 00 


(it is undian (and the court consequently made no finding in regard thereto) that the com- 


pany had an 
ment later received $13,600 in settlement, 
mining the value of the claimants’ interest.) 


nsurance claim which was not carried upon the books, but upon which the Govern- 
This is an unlisted asset that should be added in deter- 


5. Add amount of tax refund later recovered but not carried on the books...........-..2202.22--2-- 28. 7, 156. 00 
(The company was entitled to an income-tax refund of prior years which, however, was not 
shown upon the books or in the balance sheet, It was subsequently paid to the Government in the 
amount of $7,156, and the court so found.) 
6, Add undervaluation of Michigan timberlands: 
Sie THRE KROL VENI penn en as E a E e S EGEE G $9, 800. 00 
Doet Dook Vale occ cs coca sac cenecbusebwnccsssenctnecevessdedcsscmusnauvanccusebuecccac 4, 000. 00 
5, 800. 00 
Dota . .. .nnccndcensswentnnnenaeseannnwaessetaransesconns snnbeunshwobstnenneamdaqseccesossocone 5, 800, 00 
(The court found: “The company also owned a tract of timberland in Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., on which there was a stand of hard maple timber suitable for piywoods: This was ap- 
ised as prime timber for plywood purposes at from $18,000 to $29,000, but was not shown in the 
lance sheet. ‘The Government subsequently sold it as common lumber for $0,800. This timber- 
land was carried on the books at cost of $4,000, which (taking the lower valuation of $18,000) results 
in an undervaluation of $14,000.) 
CN ae ia aie EEEE S E E coustunbenties sedans badinobereisipekducseasssaseen 297, 355, 11 
7, Deduct net book accounts of petitioners due from officers and stockholders................- $3, 344.77 
Less amounts due stockholders._......-..----.--------------0----2--- - $241. 24 
And less interest due debenture holders. ...2.... 20222222222 scene eee eee sen eee 902. 
1, 144. 13 
Net amount of book accounts... . 2.2.2. ccc cece eee n nnn nennnncennenceuss 2, 200. 64 


‘True value of petitioners’ interest in Goshen Veneer Co. on June 30, 1943... 


The committee feels that, in view of the 
former recommendation of the committee 
and in view of all the records available to 
the committee that the total figure of $295,- 
154.47 is a more correct value of claimants’ 
loss, excluding the loss of a going business 
which is irreplaceable. The committee has 
amended the bill accordingly. 

The reports of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of Justice may be 
found in Report 2946 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 8lst Congress, which accompanies 
House Resolution 814 of that Congress. 
Also included is the loan agreement of 
March 1943, the balance sheet of the Goshen 
Veneer Co. as of July 31, 1942, and other 
pertinent documents. 

The House report indicates that substan- 
tial legal services have been rendered in 
this claim and in view of the amount 
awarded, as amended, the bill has been 


=.. 205, 154. 47 


amended to provide for a 10 percent attor- 
ney’s fee. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last December and January, as this 
Congress prepared to begin a new session, 
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Sputniks I and II dominated much of the 
discussion of legislative needs. Leaders 
in both major parties agreed that the 
chief significance of the whirling satel- 
lites was that the scientific and tech- 
nological preeminence of our Nation had 
come under serious challenge. It was 
clear that most Americans wanted the 
United States to take giant steps to 
strengthen our scientific and educational 
effort. 

Recognizing that scientific progress is 
only one aspect of the broad educational 
effort, many persons wisely pointed out 
that steps would be necessary to 
strengthen our educational system from 
top to bottom. A building is no stronger 
than its foundation. The identification 
and training of scientific and other apti- 
tudes has to begin early and we cannot 
expect to nurture talent on any large 
scale in overcrowded and obsolete class- 
rooms. 

The distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], told 
the Senate on January 23: 

In our bicameral legislative system we do 
not always get everything we want, but I be- 
lieve there is little doubt among those who 
are informed that had our colleagues in an- 
other body seen fit to have acted on an 
education bill, there would have been prompt 
action by this body. I predict such action 
in the present session of Congress, this year. 


Such a specific statement by the ma- 
jority leader is usually very significant. 
Senator Jonnson’s interest in outer space 
is wellknown. He sponsored creation of 
a special committee to study our national 
policies concerning it. In quick order, 
hearings were held, a report made, and 
the Senate acted to establish a special 
agency of government to deal with outer 
space, 

Again, when the majority leader indi- 
cated his interest in achieving Senate 
action on the labor welfare pensions bill, 
the Senate was quickly given a chance — 
to vote on this. Similarly, on the regu- 
lation of labor unions legislation, the 
Senate was given an opportunity to act. 

But when it comes to our educational 
problems, despite the majority leader’s 
interest, the Senate has come to the July 
4 weekend without action on any major 
legislation assisting education. 

As we all know, in an election year, 
such as this one, the July 4 weekend has 
particular significance. From here on 
out Members of Congress, and particu- 
larly those seeking reelection, will be 
anxious to get back home. Time is run- 
ning short, especially for legislation on 
which a committee has not completed 
action. 

Another leader of the Democratic 
Party, Adlai Stevenson, in a speech on 
January 31, expressed his sense of ur- 
gency about the need for education leg- 
islation. His words were: 

May I say that the urgency of our desire 
to export an article of American manufac- 
ture to the moon—important as that is—is 
no excuse for deleting and drastically reduc- 
ing provisions in the national budget for 
the support of education. The need has not 
diminished, It has grown. 


The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, prompted by the Con- 
gressional interest in assisting education, 
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began hearings on several educational 
bills on January 21, just 2 days before 
Senator JoHNson’s statement to the 
Senate. 

A few weeks after Senator JoHNSON’s 
statement and Governor Stevenson's 
statement, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], a former university 
president and now a distinguished Sena- 
tor, addressed the Senate on the subject 
of education. On March 10, 1958, he 
said: 

Never has the need for such a program 
been so imperative as now. We must begin 
to place education in proper perspective, 
and the most significant step which Con- 
gress can take in this direction is to enact 
a Federal aid program. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have a 
school construction program in operation 
now * * * we must have Federal help to 
satisfy this urgent need and I urge that the 
Senate enact a workable Federal aid to edu- 
cation program at once. 


This statement was made in the same 
week that the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare completed its 
lengthy hearings on educational bills. 
In all, the committee hearings contained 
1,602 pages on the subject and included 
testimony on at least 26 different bills. 
The hearings closed on March 13. Since 
then, the same Senate committee has 
completed its work on two major labor 
bills and made recommendations to the 
Senate and the Senate has acted. How- 
ever, insofar as educational legislation 
is concerned, the committee has not been 
heard from for the past 342 months. 

Although the committee has been 
silent, there have been two reports issued 
to remind us that the problem of improv- 
ing our educational system is still a 
major one. 

The first of these reports was by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, chair- 
man of a special 10-man Office of Edu- 
cation team, which studied education in 
Russia for a month. Dr. Derthick re- 
ported the following evidences of what he 
called a “total Soviet commitment to 
education”: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective 
‘basis—we saw no indication of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are widely taught. 

The educational process extends after 
school hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an abund- 
ance of staff assistance: curriculum experts, 
doctors, nurses, laboratory assistants, and 
so forth. 

School money is available to do the job. 
We were told repeatedly, “A child can be 
born healthy, but he cannot be born edu- 
cated.” 

Responsibility for the conduct and 
achievement of their children rests with 
the parents, who participate regularly in 
school affairs. 


Dr. Derthick concluded: 


These factors insure vigor and quality in 
any school system, whether in a commu- 
nistic society or a democracy. 


I urge my colleagues to ask them- 
selves: Sonal do we measure up on these 


A oath of the answer is suggested by 
the recent report by the Rockefeller 
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Brothers Fund on United States educa- 
tion needs. The report states bluntly: 

Our schools are overcrowded, under- 
staffed and ill equipped. In the fall of 
1957, the shortage of public school class- 
rooms stood at 142,000. There were 1,943,000 
pupils in excess of normal classroom capac- 
ity. These pressures will become more 
severe in the years ahead. 


The report also spoke of a tremendous 
increase impending in elementary school 
enrollments. The report predicts that— 

By 1969 high schools will be deluged with 
50 to 70 percent more students than they 
can now accommodate; by 1975, our colleges 
and universities will face at least a doubling 
and in some cases a tripling of present en- 
rollments. If we are to meet these pres- 
sures, our schools will need greatly increased 
public support and attention, and much 
more money. But they also need something 
besides money: an unsparing reexamination 
of current practices, patterns of organiza- 
tion, and objectives. 


The proposed legislation which has 
been pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
the past 6 months could do a great 
deal to overcome these shortages. The 
administration bill before the Commit- 
tee would create 10,000 new Federal 
scholarships each year for 4 years; it 
would assist local schools in the develop- 
ment of better scientific and mathe- 
matics programs; it would assist in the 
development of more well-trained col- 
lege teachers, encourage and improve the 
teaching of foreign languages, as well as 
provide better statistical data on Amer- 
ican education so that proper steps may 
be taken as needed. 

The school construction bill which the 
administration proposed in 1957, al- 
though defeated in the House that year, 
is still pending before the Senate com- 
mittee. I believe that the need for this 
proposed legislation is still great. The 
effects of the shortage of classrooms go 
far beyond the 1,943,000 pupils in excess 
of normal classroom capacity, for it is 
not only the 10 or 15 too many pupils 
crowded into some classrooms that suf- 
fer—it is the whole class. Principals 
and teachers have been forced to strain 
existing facilities, establishing make- 
shift classrooms in basement boiler- 
rooms, in school corridors, or even worse, 
in limiting classes to half sessions, in or- 
der to give some education to all stu- 
dents. The inevitable result has been a 
decline in quality. 

Furthermore, as many school officials 
strive to meet the need for bricks and 
mortar in order to house students, they 
are, perforce, obliged to dedicate limited 
revenues for construction, rather than 
teachers’ salaries. 

In a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Dr. Seymour E. Harris, of Har- 
vard University, makes an interesting 
comparison of teachers’ salaries with 
those of other skilled workers. He 
points out that the mean salary for 
truck and tractor drivers is $4,640 a year. 
The average salary of construction work- 
ers doing full-time work at union wages 
includes bricklayers at $7,240, carpen- 
ters at $6,260, electricians at $6,680, and 
plumbers at $6,700 a year. The average 
professional civil-service worker, even 
before the current increase, earns 
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$6,136 a year. The average school- 
teacher receives $4,285 a year. Yet, I 
submit that teaching is one of the most 
important and responsible tasks in our 
society. It requires substantial prepara- 
tion, as well as a high quality of pa- 
tience, understanding, and dedication. 

Improving teachers’ salaries and at the 
same time adding needed physical plant 
is beyond the capacity of many commu- 
nities. Indeed, the provision of addi- 
tional classrooms alone is more than 
many of them can accomplish with their 
own resources. The National Education 
Association reported recently that if 
Federal funds were made available, a 
minimum of 2,759 classrooms could be 
put under construction within a month, 
16,325 within 3 months, and a cumu- 
lative total of 68,113 within 12 months. 
This would make a substantial dent in 
our continuing backlog of classrooms, es- 
timated recently at more than 140,000. 

The Senate has been meeting early and 
late on many pressing and important 
problems of the Nation. I would not 
argue the wisdom exercised in the sched- 
uling of legislation. I would argue, em- 
phatically, however, that our school- 
children are being overlooked by the 
United States Senate. If we adjourn 
this session without substantial educa- 
tion legislation, we will have failed in a 
national emergency. 

As I said last December, it is in the 
classroom that the brainpower will be 
developed which will sustain our Nation 
in the years to come. Even a decade of 
inadequate education for millions of 
youngsters will take its toll in the dis- 
coveries unmade and in services un- 
rendered. We have already lost several 
years by failing to enact an emergancy 
program of Federal assistance for school 
construction. In my own view, this pro- 
gram has become more urgent than ever, 
and action to provide such emergency 
aid should be a key point in the legisla- 
tive program before the next session of 
Congress. 

The provision of adequate schools and 
an adequate educational program is as 
essential to our defense as rockets and 
missiles. It is, in every respect, a na- 
tional problem of the greatest impor- 
tance and the highest urgency. 

In this session: 

The Senate has passed a highway 
construction bill, but has done nothing 
about schools. 

The Senate has passed a housing bill, 
but has done nothing about schools. 

The Senate has passed a rivers and 
harbors bill, but has done nothing about 
schools. 

The Senate has increased the pay of 
service men and women, but has done 
nothing about schools. 

The Senate has increased postal rates, 
but has done nothing about schools. 

The Senate has increased the pay of 
postal and classified Government work- 
ers, but has done nothing about schools. 

The Senate has given Alaska state- 
hood, but has done nothing about 
schools. 

Mr. President, in this session we have 
done many important and necessary 
things. Is it conceivable that we shall 
fail to do the one thing which, in the 
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long run, is the most important, the 
most necessary, of all? 

However shining its record may be in 
other respects, the 85th Congress will 
go down in history as one which shame- 
fully failed our country if, for whatever 
reason, we do not take adequate action 
to strengthen American education. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from New Jersey for the keen interest 
he has taken in the educational program 
and for his courage in pointing out the 
fact that we in the Senate have done 
nothing about schools. I should like to 
add my voice to his in expressing the 
hope that before Congress adjourns sine 
die, something significant will have been 
done about schools, not only with re- 
spect to scholarships, but also with re- 
spect to school construction. 

I know, as do so many of my colleagues, 
the racial and religious problems which 
make it very difficult, indeed, either to 
bring out of committee or to pass on the 
floor an adequate bill relating to schools. 
But I think we have the obligation, in 
view of the critical situation in which we 
find ourselves, to face up to these prob- 
lems and to do something about them. 

I have in my hand an editorial entitled 
“Hollow Echoes, No Clarion Call,” pub- 
lished in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening 
News of June 26, 1958. The editorial 
suggests that perhaps Congress is lag- 
ging because the country is lagging, but 
that this is the time for leadership. 

I wonder if the Senator from New 
Jersey will indulge me so that I may ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of his remarks. The editorial is a recog- 
nition by one of Pennsylvania’s great 
newspapers of the need for the type of 
legislation about which the Senator from 
New Jersey has been speaking. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Of course 
TI shall be glad to have that done. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
comments, and I welcome his assistance, 
because I have known for a long time 
of his great interest in this difficult and 
important problem. 

Of course, there are difficulties in get- 
ting action by this body and by Congress 
on this question. Ali of us, I think, un- 
derstand what they are. But however 
great the difficulties, the need is greater; 
and no matter at what cost, we must 
take action at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At any time the 
committee will report such a bill, the 
Senator from New Jersey can rest as- 
sured it will receive prompt action, so 
far as the Democratic Policy Committee 
is concerned. There is no way whereby 
a committee can be forced to report a 
bill. We are just as much concerned, 
I am sure, as the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has expressed himself to be, about 
having the matter brought to the floor. 
Certainly we are in accord with what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has said, 
namely, that action should be taken and 
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a school bill passed by Congress this 
year. 

It is my further understanding that 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, by a vote or 23 to 2, today ordered 
a bill reported. I hope the Senate may 
take some action on that bill shortly. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HOLLOW ECHOES, No CLARION CALL 


Where are the ringing words and majority 
action out of Washington here? Where are 
the overwhelming demands from out in the 
Nation? 

Listen to this: 

“Education has always been essential to 
achievement of our political and moral objec- 
tives. It has emerged as a necessary in- 
gredient in our technological advancement. 
And now events have underscored its value 
in terms of sheer survival.” 

This is from the recent Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund report, “The Pursuit of Excellence: 
Education and the Future of America.” The 
same thing has been said since last October 
and even before by many other Americans, 
from President Eisenhower on down. 

“It will not be enough to meet the prob- 
lem grudgingly or with a little more money. 
The Nation’s need for good education is im- 
mediate; and good education is expensive. 
That is a fact which the American people 
have never been quite prepared to face.” 

In 1955, when the gross national product 
ran $391 billion, total expenditures on for- 
mal education in the United States were 
just under $14 billion. That’s 3.6 percent 
of the gross national product. It’s probably 
about the same today. A lot of money—and 
more every year? In total dollars; yes. But 
in 1930, when the United States had plunged 
into the worst depression of its history, 
Americans were spending 3.5 percent of 
their gross national product on education. 
That percentage has held fairly constant 
these past 28 years. The increase in total 
dollars hasn't kept pace with the ever-rising 
enrollment of students, and each year there 
has been a proportionately smaller expendi- 
ture of the GNP per pupil. 

“At stake is nothing less than our national 
greatness and our aspirations for the dignity 
of the individual. If the public is not pre- 
pared for this, then responsible educators, 
business leaders, political leaders, unions, and 
civic organizations must join in a national 
campaign to prepare them.” 

It is time that Americans dedicate them- 
selves to this campaign. There is no great 
leadership being displayed on this front at 
Washington. The President of the United 
States and the majority of Congressmen just 
can’t quite bring themselves to rock the 
boat. 

It looked a lot better back in January. 
Somewhere around 1,000 bills to advance 
education went into the Congressional hop- 
per. Of that number, only about three major 
ones are still politically “alive.” 

Back in January, a call to action still 
echoed from nationwide addresses President 
Eisenhower just had made on the overwhelm- 
ing importance of education and how we all 
had to do something about it. Yet, when it 
came time to send his education program to 
Congress, the President proposed less Fed- 
eral Government effort and help this year 
than he and his administration had urged 
the year previous. 

Even this “too little” program seems to be 
going no place in Congress. In neither 
House nor Senate is major education legis- 
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lation cleared and ready for priority action, 
And time is running out on this session, 

It well can be argued that the reluctant 
White House and Congressional attitude on 
education is but a reasonable reflection of 
majority public opinion. 

In years past, in more leisurely and far 
less complex times, this would not have 
especially mattered. 

It matters tremendously now. 

This is a time when America needs cou- 
rageous leadership. Leaders who are not 
afraid to get out in front of the public in- 
stead of seeking out the safety and applause 
of the crowd. 

This is a time when our men in national 
public life should have their sights set on 
the American future—not just on next No- 
vember. 

Yet the cause of education, the pursuit of 
excellence and concern for the American fu- 
ture, still are getting only lipservice at 
Washington. And precious little of that. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


DEATH OF HONORE J. PROVENCAL 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. On occasion, 
Mr. President, each of us is suddenly 
brought up short by the passing of one 
whom we regard as a true friend, one 
who in his life has sought only to serve 
and assist us and who has sought 
nothing for himself, in return, save the 
satisfaction of having helped a fellow- 
man. There are few people in this life 
who truly qualify as having sought 
nothing for themselves except the sense 
of well-being which results from serving 
and assisting others. 

One such man was “Pete” Provencal. 
I can add little to the many words 
spoken in this Chamber yesterday in 
honor and respect to his memory, and 
to the cheerful and devoted service he 
rendered for so many years not only to 
his boss, the Vice President, but to every 
one of us in the Senate, to thousands of 
visitors to the Capitol, and to the cause 
of a selfless love of his beloved America. 

His untiring enthusiasm and cheery 
demeanor when he showed visitors the 
Vice President’s formal office, and dis- 
cussed knowingly and at length its fur- 
nishings and other treasures, has help to 
instill in the minds of untold thousands 
a greater respect and admiration for our 
national traditions, our Government, 
and our American way of life. His own 
humble awe and high regard for these 
institutions was so patently sincere and 
deep-rooted, that it could not fail to 
strengthen similar feelings in the minds 
of those who heard his impromptu but 
heartfelt discourses. 

“Pete” had another attribute possessed 
by relatively few persons—the knack of 
making everyone feel he was their 
friend. Innumerable of my fellow 
Iowans have written me letters asking 
that I give their regards to “Pete” and 
thank him for having devoted so much 
time and attention to showing them 
around the Senate. And I am sure that 
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every other Member of the Senate has 
had the same experience, whatever his 
home State and whatever his political 
affiliation. He was a friend to each and 
every one of us. 

f Like other Senators, I am proud that 
“Pete” Provencal made himself a part 
of that circle of fellow men whom I re- 
gard as close personal friends. I join 
my colleagues in sincerely mourning his 
passing, and in expressing my heartfelt 
sympathy for Mrs. Provencal and other 
members of his family. Theirs is a deep 
personal loss; but because of “Pete’s” un- 
failingly gracious desire to help others, 
his death also is a deep personal loss to 
all of us who have known him during 
our service in the Senate. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY 


Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ċonsent that I may yield to 
the senior Senator from Oregon without 
losing my right to the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the courtesy of my friend 
from Pennsylvania. It is typical of the 
friendship he has accorded to me ever 
since he has been in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, as an 
introduction to my speech, an editorial 
entitled “Adams Responsible to United 
States Through Ike,” published in the 
Long Beach, Calif., Independent and 
Press-Telegram of June 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ApAMs RESPONSIBLE To UNITED STATES 

THROUGH IKE 

In the Letter of the Week, printed in the 
Forum department on this page today, 
reader F, E. Callaghan asserts that the big 
issue underlined by the Adams-Goldfine case 
is the possession of broad powers by a man 
who was not elected by the people and has 
not been accountable to them. 

“This situation demands investigation far 
more than the revelations of personal gain.” 

Most people will agree that the President 
of a Nation of 170,000,000 population must 
depend on a personal staff to help carry out 
his administrative duties. And he must se- 
lect a person to direct that staff. In the 
Eisenhower administration Sherman Adams 
serves as the staff director. 

If this is not a desirable system, and if the 
people want to change it, the obvious alter- 
native is to elect the Vice President to carry 
out the duties now discharged by the “as- 
sistant President.” 

The question is one of responsibility, and 
there is a line of responsibility. 

Who should get the credit or the blame for 

the conduct of Mr. Sherman Adams? 
_ President Eisenhower, of course. When 
you talk about Adams, you are talking about 
Ike, He is Ike’s man. He is accountable to 
Ike, and Ike is accountable to the country. 
If the retention of Mr. Adams in the service 
of the United States Government is a mis- 
take, it is Ike's mistake. 

To say that Adams was imprudent is an 
‘understatement. He accepted payment of 
his hotel bill by a man who has dealings 
with the Government in which Mr. Adams is 
& powerful and influential figure. Whether 
Mr. Adams is guilty of the even more serious 
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charges made by ex-publisher John Fox re- 
mains to be seen; the White House has flatly 
called these accusations falsehoods. Here, 
again, it is the integrity of the Eisenhower 
administration which is in question. 

Mr, Eisenhower was elected in a crusade to 
clean up Government, which had become 
pretty cluttered up with deep-freezers, five- 
percenters, and that ilk. He made the Na- 
tion conscious of morality. This same Na- 
tion now is applying Ike’s own standards to 
the Adams case. 

Mr. Adams is a czar unaccountable for his 
actions only if the President permits him 
to be. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
use this editorial as a foundation for my 
remarks on the real meaning of the case 
of Sherman Adams. When all the ve- 
neer is stripped away from the shaky 
case of Sherman Adams and Goldfine, 
and after all the apologists are through, 
four salient points will still remain. 

First, President Eisenhower said, about 
2 years ago: 

If anyone ever comes to any part of the 
Government and claiming some privilege for 
even as low as an introduction to an official 
he wants to meet on the basis that he is part 
of my family or of my friends, that he has 
any connection with the White House, he is 
to be thrown out instantly. * * * I can’t 
believe that anybody on my staff would ever 
be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
any part of this Government, that individ- 
ual would be gone. 


Task the President: Do you need Sher- 
man Adams? You told the American 
people you need him. 

Mr. President, does Adams meet the 
language of the quotation from the Pres- 
ident, or does he not? The sad fact is 
that President Eisenhower double-talked 
to the American people on this issue, as 
he has on so many others. 

Goldfine had Sherman Adams obtain 
for him a special entree to the Federal 
Trade Commission. Adams committed 
what is supposed to have been the un- 
pardonable sin in this administration. 
The President defends him. 

It is interesting, is it not, to remember 
the hound’s tooth comment by the Pres- 
ident in 1952. General Eisenhower rode 
into office on the white charger of polit- 
ical morality, but now the American 
people have discovered that it was really 
a painted horse. It was a typical symbol 
of misrepresentation by the Eisenhower 
administration. The American people at 
long last are beginning to see that what 
appears on the surface of the Eisen- 
hower administration, covers up the po- 
litical immorality that lies underneath. 

Second, Mr. President, when all the 
veneer is stripped from the Adams case, 
this will still stand out: It is absolutely 
improper for a Government official—be 
he a mail clerk, a stenographer, an offi- 
cial or employee of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs—to accept favors and gifts from 
persons who have business with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CLARE. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I notice that my good 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, has re- 
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ferred to those in the Government serv- 
ice, from the top of the hierarchy—the 
President of the United States—down to 
an employee in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Icertainly agree with everything 
the Senator from Oregon has had to 
say. I wonder whether I might call to 
his attention an editorial entitled “More 
Blessed To Receive,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, and has 
to do with the position taken by the Vice 
President in this regard. Let me ask 
whether the Senator from Oregon has 
read the editorial. 

Mr. MORSE. No, I have not; and I 
shall be delighted to have the Senator 
from Pennsylvania submit the editorial, 
for printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed at this point in the RECORD. 
I shall say nothing more, other than to 
thank my friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, for yielding. 

There being no objection, the editorial - 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 2, 1958] 


More BLESSED To RECEIVE 


Vice President Nrxon’s defense of Sherman 
Adams does more credit to his party loyalty 
than to his political morality. In a televi- 
sion interview on Sunday, the Vice Presi- 
dent exculpated the assistant to the Presi- 
dent because, as he put it, there has been 
no proof in Mr. Adams’ case that “any favor 
was granted to the individual who was the 
gift giver that would not have been granted 
under the normal circumstances in the ad- 
ministrative process.” Mr. Nrxon apparent- 
ly takes the view that it is perfectly all right 
for a public official to accept favors so long 
as he does nothing to deserve them. The 
moral appears to be that it is more blessed 
to receive than to give. 

Overlooking the improbability that, in the 
absence of aid from Mr. Adams, Bernard 
Goldfine could have obtained a personal in- 
terview about his case from the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr, 
Nixon’s philosophy seems highly question- 
able. This is precisely the rationalization 
that was offered by some White House staff 
members in the Truman administration for 
their acceptance of free hotel rooms and 
home freezers. Mr. Nixon did not embrace 
it then; he excoriated it. And the Senate 
subcommittee investigating irregularities in 
the Truman administration—a subcommit- 
tee in a Democratic Congress under the 
chairmanship of Senator FULBRIGHT—de- 
clared in its report: 

“Except for the President and his family, 
any public official who accepts a gratuity, 
even if he thinks it is not a quid pro quo, 
makes a serious mistake * * * he is not 
getting the gift because the donor likes the 
color of his eyes. * * * The * * * solu- 
tion * * * is to refuse * * * any gratuities 
from businessmen or others who may do 
business with the Government.” 

This seems to us the only conscientious 
conclusion. It is dictated alike by public 
and by private considerations. Men who 
occupy high positions of public trust can re- 
tain the confidence of the people only if 
they zealously avoid so much as a semblance 
of favoritism. And they can be worthy of 
trust only if they are fastidious enough to 
resent gratuities from any private source as 
demeaning to themselves and to their pub- 
lic offices, It is dismaying that the Vice 
President should be unable to recognize the 
impropriety of Mr. Adams’ conduct or its 
similarity to the conduct of some of Presi- 
dent Truman's aides. Perhaps it is because 
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of the similarity to his own acceptance, as 
disclosed in the election campaign of 1952, 
of a very considerable gratuity from a group 
of California admirers. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
higher one goes in the Government serv- 
ice, the more rigid should be the rule 
that gifts and favors will not be accepted. 
No Goldfine is going to offer a clerk 
$2,000 in hotel room expenses without 
casting suspicion over his motives. 

The top officials—including Sherman 
Adams, let me say—will find themselves 
in a position where this matter will not 
be ended, because there are no ethical 
grounds on which Adams actions can be 
justified. Mr. Adams receives a salary 
of $22,500, and receives travel expenses 
and a per diem when he is traveling on 
official Government business. If he 
needs a vacation, he can do what the rest 
of the people in the Government service 
do, namely, spend his vacation at a place 
where he can afford to stay, and pay— 
out of his own pocket—all the expenses 
in that connection, and enjoy a vacation 
without sullying the White House. 

Third, Mr. President, when all the 
veneer is stripped away, Mr. Adams, 
along with all the others who have been 
guilty of gross violations of section 10 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
are going to discover that the American 
people will hold them responsible for 
their political immorality. 

That is why I pointed out, the other 
day, on the floor of the Senate, the vio- 
lation of section 10 of that act by Mr. 
Howrey. That is why I sent to the At- 
torney General of the United States a 
letter in which I asked that the Depart- 
ment of Justice see to it that an investi- 
gation is made of Howrey and Adams, 
and that our governmental agencies fol- 
low the principle of uniform application 
of the law to all persons, regardless of 
rank or position, whether high or low. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in a 
high road for some, in connection with 
the administration of justice, and a low 
road for others. 

Fourth, Mr. President, we find that 
apparently Mr. Goldfine improperly de- 
ducted his gifts to Sherman Adams as 
legitimate business expenses. If they 
were, in fact, business expenses, what 
did Adams do for Goldfine? If they were 
truly gifts, Goldfine has violated the In- 
ternal Revenue Act. I point out that it 
is illegal to make gifts or bribes to Gov- 
ernment officials to secure contracts or 
services. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Eisenhower will be 
judged at the bar of public opinion. In 
fact, they are being judged now. The 
only question we have to ask is, “What 
should be the conduct of a man who is 
the President’s first assistant?” Would 
we think it all right for him to accept 
vicuna coats and $2,000 worth of hotel- 
room expenses? Ithink not. Would we 
think it all right for him to violate the 
President’s confidence by introducing 
Mr. Goldfine to a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner? I think not. Would we 
think it right or proper for him to give 
out information in violation of an act 
of Congress? I think not. 

Mr. President, these are the big ques- 
tions. They are the key issues so far. 
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It may be that before the Harris com- 
mittee is through, the list of indiscre- 
tions will be longer. But the cardinal 
point which has been brought out to date 
still is the lack of high principles and 
ethical conduct on the part of such self- 
righteous crusaders. It will long be re- 
membered in the political history of our 
country. 

It was candidate Eisenhower who, on 
September 2, 1952, said it will be “my 
purpose to clean out every vestige of 
crookedness from every nook and cranny 
of the Federal Government.” 

In view of the fact that candidate 
Eisenhower made that statement, today 
he should be using a scoop shovel, not 
a whitewash brush, on Mr. Adams. The 
President cannot wash Mr. Adams clean. 
Neither can the present administration. 
As a Member of this body, I warned the 
American people, beginning on inaugura- 
tion day in 1953, that this administration 
was going to be honeycombed with con- 
flicts of interest, because on inaugura- 
tion day in 1953, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
started to appoint a Cabinet which was 
too full of men who evidently were tarred 
with a conflict-of-interest brush. As I 
said once before in regard to this matter, 
that is why on inauguration day in 1953, 
I protested the appointment of Talbot; 
and that is why, during the historic de- 
bate which followed, when I blocked con- 
firmation of the Cabinet on inaugura- 
tion day in 1953, we brought out, here on 
the floor of the Senate, the failings of 
members of that Cabinet in regard to 
the matter of conflict of interest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it should 
not be a surprise to anyone to see this 
kind of rooster come home to roost at 
the White House, because this adminis- 
tration has been honeycombed with con- 
flicts of interest and political immorality 
from its very beginning. 

Mr. President, when crookedness and 
corruption have been found in the Eisen- 
hower administration, the President 
should approach the malefactor in the 
way that a golfer would approach a 
ball that was stuck in a sand trap. In- 
stead, the President has used a putter in 
an attempt to get out. But he is going 
to discover that this is no golf game. 
He is going to discover that he is being 
brought before the bar of public opinion; 
and the political pronouncements, in 
terms of political expediency and double- 
talk of which he has been guilty so fre- 
quently during his administration, are 
going to be evaluated now by the Amer- 
ican people. 

Although in recent days I have been 
castigated from coast to coast by reac- 
tionary editors who profess to be shocked 
because I have stated on the floor of 
the Senate that in my opinion history 
will record the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as the most corrupt to date in the 
history of our Republic, I repeat the 
statement today. 

Mr. President, I close by asking this 
question: “Mr. President, do you still 
need Adams? The people do not, and it 
is about time for you to get rid of him.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks on this 
matter an article entitled “The Govern- 
ment’s Slip Is Showing,” written by 
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Joseph Alsop, and published in the 
Washington Post of June 29, and an 
article entitled “Again, It’s Up to 
Adams,” also written by Joseph Alsop, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of June 29, 
1958] 
Tue GOVERNMENT’s SLIP Is SHOWING 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In close to a quarter-century of Govern- 
ment-watching, this reporter has never seen 
the Government of the United States in such 
disarray as it is today. That is the thought 
which crowds out every other, after the first 
alarming look at what may be called post- 
Goldfine Washington, 

The worst moments of Franklin Roose- 
velts and Harry Truman's administrations 
were not like this, possibly because neither 
Mr, Roosevelt nor Mr. Truman ever enjoyed 
the prolonged, almost universal adulation 
that President Eisenhower enjoyed in his 
first term. 

Very soon after the famous Hundred 
Days, the opposition to President Roosevelt 
became vocal and sometimes even vicious. 
Mr. Truman, too, had only a short honey- 
moon period, after which he had to fight 
strong and determined enemies on every 
side. Maybe a determined opposition is a 
good thing for an administration, as exer- 
cise is good for the body. 

In any case, the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations got over their rough 
patches without any of the symptoms of 
near-demoralization which meet the eye in 
Washington today. There was never any 
sense of the whole show being out of con- 
trol. There was never any feeling that the 
man in the White House would not or could 
not rally his troops and fight back, giving 
his enemies as good as he got. 

In Washington today, however, you get 
just that sense and just that feeling. They 
have grown up by stages, and now they 
have begun to be pretty overpowering. First 
there were the sputniks, which destroyed 
confidence in the President’s defense pro- 
gram. Then there was the recession, and 
the long uncertainty of the administration's 
post-recession economic policy. 

Now, there is the curious case of Sher- 
man Adams, which has somehow been much 
the worst of all. This case is the sort of 
thing that is bound to happen from time 
to time in modern government, which has 
such enormous favors to dispense to private 
interests. The mistake that was made is a 
mistake that officials can easily and often 
innocently wander into, if they are exces- 
sively easy-going, like Harry Truman’s 
Harry Vaughan, or passionately parsimo- 
nious, like Dwight Eisenhower's Sherman 
Adams. 

Yet Adams’ vicuna coat has been a much 
more deadly blow than Harry Vaughan's deep 


poignant sentence of the President: 
him.” No President has ever depended upon 
a subordinate as the President depends upon 
Adams. Some of those who should know 
even argue that the President's health will 
not stand the added strain, if the still- 
developing story of Bernard Goldfine and 
his friends finally forces Adams out of the 
White House. 

Right there, of course, is the central hu- 
man tragedy of this whole sorry business, 
President Eisenhower did not wish to seek a 
second term after the sharp warning of his 
heart attack. He was persuaded to seek a 
second term by those around him, with 
Sherman Adams in the lead; by those in his 
party who had not rallied to his side, and 
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by his adulators in the press who are now 
bitterly attacking him. 

If the President had followed his own in- 
clinations, laying down his heavy burden in 
1956, he might have gone off to his farm 
in Gettysburg in a golden blaze of glory. 
But he yielded to the persuasions that came 
‘from so many sides. He carried the burden 
into another term. His luck ran out. And 
for reasons that one can easily deduce from 
those three poignant words—“I need him”— 
the President seems to be unable to respond 
to the harsh challenge of his new situation. 

The old Hagerty-planned gestures are 
made, Some of them are pretty appalling 
gestures, like the contrived visit to George 
Washington's sword of honor, which was 
also a “gift.” In any case, whether good or 
bad, the Hagerty gestures no longer have the 
old effect. And yet there is no substitute 
for them. 

Nor is this, alas, the end of the story. 
Anyone who has seen the Lebanese crisis 
at first hand can predict with certainty that 
the challenges which will confront the Pres- 
ident today are far milder than the chal- 
lenges which will confront him tomorrow or 
the day after. 

With our defense exposed as terrifyingly 
inadequate, with our economy still in mid- 
slump, with Sherman Adams still in the 
White House, the whole long-established sys- 
tem of American foreign relations also looks 
like it is coming apart at the seams. So 
still worse disarray must be expected in the 
future. 


[From the Washington Post of July 2, 1958] 
AGAIN, It’s Up TO ADAMS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

President Eisenhower is leaving the Adams 
case to be handled by the same man who has 
spared the President the burden of handling 
so many other cases: namely, Sherman 
Adams. ‘ 

On the one hand he has left Adams to man- 
age his own defense. This has necessarily 
meant that his defense has been badly man- 
aged, although Adams and his subordinates 
of the White House staff have taken certain 
defensive measures of an important kind. 

The White House staff, for instance, suc- 
cessfully imposed Roger Robb as the chief 

adviser of that artist in friendship, 
Bernard Goldfine. When Goldfine makes his 
grand appearance before the Harris com- 
mittee he will therefore be guided (to the 
extent he can be guided) by the man Adm. 
Lewis Strauss chose as chief prosecutor of 
Robert Oppenheimer. Again, the White 
House staff has had no difficulty in produc- 
ing a counterfire of news stories about Gov- 
ernment favors asked for constituents by 
Democratic Members of Congress. 

But there are other things Adams and his 
subordinates have not been able to do. 
Above all, Adams has not been able to pass 
his own case in review with the Republican 
leadership in Congress and in the country. 
Hə has not been able to ask men like 
Senator WILLIAM Know.anp to stand by the 
President when the issue at stake was the 
President’s wish to stand by Adams himself. 

It never seems to have occurred to the 
President that if he was going to stand by 
Sherman Adams he alone could rally the 
Republican party’s lieutenant generals and 
‘major generals in support of their general- 
in-chief. This, he seems to have felt, was 
just another matter for his staff to take 
care of. As a result Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon is just about the only Republican of 
any eminence, outside the White House, who 
has spoken up for the President. And it is 
known that Nrxon did so on his own motion, 

On the other hand, the President has not 
merely left Sherman Adams to manage his 
own defense. He has further asked Adams 
to sit in judgment on himself in just the 
way that Adams sat in judgment on Harold 
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Talbott and all the other officials of the 
Eisenhower administration who have been 
charged with excessive imprudence or actual 
impropriety. 

In one sense it was inevitable that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower should leave Sherman Adams 
to decide whether he would go or stay. In 
the long months of the President’s serious 
illness, when Eisenhower was first entirely 
incapacitated and then only partly able to 
carry the burden of the Presidency, it was 
Adams who boldly and efficiently took the 
burden on his own shoulders, 

An obligation was created in those 
months—an obligation which the President 
deeply and rightly feels. He could not ask 
Adams to go because of the imprudence 
which Adams has admitted. He could only 
ask him to go if a showing of impropriety 
were added to the showing of imprudence. 

But despite these limitations on the Pres- 
ident’s action, he could still have sat in 
judgment on Adams himself. He could 
have said, in short, that the decision in 
this case involving Adams was not up to 
Adams, but was up to the President alone. 
He could have told Adams to carry on with 
his regular business and forget about the 
Adams case, which he, the President, would 
take in his sole charge. 

This the President has not done, with the 
result that Adams himself has had to agon- 
ize over the key question: Whether his 
usefulness as the President's chief-of-staff 
has been or has not been fatally impaired. 
This is primarily a practical question. An 
automobile may be orchid-colored and have 
gilded door handles, but it is still useless if 
it will not run. A public official may have 
acted from the most innocent motives, but 
he is still useless if his actions prevent him 
from doing his allotted job. But this ques- 
tion about a man’s continuing usefulness is 
not a question which the man himself can 
easily answer. 

It is a melancholy picture that one gets— 
the picture of Adams barricaded in his White 
House office, working all day on his own case 
and sitting in Judgment all day on his own 
case, with precious little help from anyone 
except James Hagerty and the other able 
Deweyite on the staff, Thomas Stephens. 

But it is also a picture that evokes some 
concern. For the sake of the good conduct 
of the Government, one must pray the case 
will be disposed of, one way or another, 
just as speedily as possible. 


INVESTIGATION OF EFFECT ON 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES OF IM- 
PORTATION OF SOUND RECORD- 
INGS FOR AMERICAN FILMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution, and ask for its appropriate 
reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 320) to inves- 
tigate the effect on domestic industries 
of importation of sound recordings or 
developed picture film, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of the effect on 
domestic industries, and on domestic em- 
ployment of performing artists and musi- 
clans, of— 

(1) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
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and exposed or developed picture film at the 
rates of duty prescribed by the existing tar- 
iff laws of the United States (as modified by 
applicable foreign-trade agreements entered 
into by the United States); and 

(2) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film pro- 
duced or manufactured in foreign countries 
by American interests in order to take ad- 
vantage of beneficial tax consequences of 
such foreign production or manufacture un- 
der the tax laws of the United States; 
for the purpose of determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in such 
laws in order to protect the domestic indus- 
tries, and to alleviate any problems of unem- 
ployment created by the importation of such 
sound recordings and such exposed or devel- 
oped picture film. 

Szc. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 1959, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable, and (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon youchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of Mr, Herman D. Kenin, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
I have submitted a Senate resolution to 
investigate and report on the tragic loss 
of employment for American musicians 
resulting from the wholesale importation 
and use of foreign-made music record- 
ings by American producers of filmed 
entertainment. 

Mr. Kenin tells me that fully half of the 
264,000 members of the union can no 
longer find bread-and-butter jobs in 
their profession. I have known Mr. 
Kenin personally for a number of years. 
He is not the kind of labor leader who 
cries “wolf.” When he tells me that for- 
eign-made music on tape, film, and rec- 
ords is being substituted almost wholly 
for American musicians in the produc- 
tion of the Nation’s filmed entertainment 
I am convinced that corrective measures 
must be taken, and soon. 

Therefore, I have demanded a Con- 
gressional inquiry to develop the facts 
and determine to what degree the immi- 
gration statute which was enacted to 
protect the American instrumentalist 
from cutrate competition by the un- 
regulated entry of alien musicians is now 
being nullified, in effect, by an inanimate 
foreign musician that now occupies his 
chair without even going on the pro- 
ducer’s payroll. It occurs to me that 
this robot creation of the electronic tube 
is a much worse bargain for all of us 
than the live foreign musician who, when 
he comes to our shores, must pay for liv- 
ing accommodations, patronize our res- 
taurants and leave with us some of the 
wages he collects. 

Mr. Kenin tells me that of some 125 
televised shows being produced on film, 
less than a dozen now give employment 
to American musicians; the rest use for- 
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eign-made music track. A week ago this 
count stood at less than a half dozen 
shows, but Mr. Kenin succeeded only re- 
cently in improving somewhat the sorry 
balance sheet. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
neither Mr. Kenin nor I seek by this in- 
vestigation to impose any limitations on 
the free exchange and trade of musical 
products. On the contrary, it is our de- 
sire to make available to the American 
public the artistic creations of our 
friends throughout the world and to ac- 
quaint them with our own great cultural 
achievements, | 

Specifically, there is and there can be 
no valid objection to the importation of 
foreign motion-picture film or the re- 
cordings of great orchestras and bands 
of other lands. These are forthright, 
honest expressions of the creative genius 
of the countries where they are made, 
and their importation to our shores both 
enriches our own lives and furthers in- 
ternational good will and understand- 


ing. 

What the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians does complain about, and justly 
so, may be fairly described as a species 
of fraud being perpetrated upon the 
American public by many American pro- 
ducers of filmed entertainment. The 
overwhelming bulk of the filmed tele- 
vision shows which each night come into 
the homes of American citizens are in 
every visible and audible respect a wholly 
American-made product. These shows 
tell American stories written by Amer- 
ican writers, enacted by American ac- 
tors, staged by American stagehands, 
and, I repeat, in all other respects, are 
marketed as an American-made prod- 
uct. But with increasing regularity, the 
accompanying music, so essential to the 
success of the film, even when composed 
for the particular film by an American 
composer, is being scored abroad where 
musicians are employed at a much lesser 
rate. And this fact is never disclosed 
to the public whose patronage ultimately 
pays for the film. 

Nor does this begin to tell the whole 
sordid story. Frequently, not even for- 
eign musicians are employed to score the 
music of an American film. Instead, 
music that had long since been recorded 
for an entirely different purpose—most 
often for a foreign-made motion-picture 
film—has been separated from the out- 
dated movie, imported into this country, 
and stored in vast libraries that are eas- 
ily and cheaply available to American 
TV film makers. This music in can is 
then put into the uncreative hands of 
a kind of cut-up-and-paste technician 
whose composing tools are a glue pot 
and pair of shears. This artificial prod- 
uct is palmed off as an integral part of 
an allegedly original creation for the en- 
tertainment of the American public. 

It seems to me self-evident that the 
practices I have described would be sub- 
ject to the strongest condemnation if 
they were followed by the owners of a 
private industry built by their own re- 
sources and investments. How much 
more so when it is the prevailing prac- 
tice of the broadcasting industry—one 
that has been created and which pros- 
pers by the generous gift of a freely li- 
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censed monopoly of the air waves. It 
does this without regard to its statutory 
obligations to promote the fullest free 
expression of our native talents. 

I cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out mentioning what is going on at this 
very moment with respect to a strike of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
against the major motion-picture pro- 
ducers in Hollywood, Calif. This strike 
grows out of a lawful labor dispute. It 
is being conducted in a manner entirely 
consistent with all statutory and com- 
mon-law requirements. It began, as 
most strikes do, because of an honest 
difference of opinion around the collec- 
tive-bargaining table. But, in this in- 
stance, the fundamental right to strike 
is a vague abstraction and its exercise 
an almost hopeless undertaking. Why? 
Because American film makers have seen 
fit to shop around the world for the 
lowest-priced services of foreign musi- 
cians who are willing to attempt to 
break the lawful strike of their fellow 
musicians in this country. 

It is an intolerable condition when 
American producers of a widely labeled 
American-made entertainment product 
are permitted to deny jobs to American 
musicians and to break their lawful 
strikes through the use of inexpensively 
imported foreign-made substitutions for 
our vaunted American skills and services. 

It is not fair. It is not decent. It is 
not American. A prompt and full inves- 
tigation is, in my judgment, an immedi- 
ate and imperative must. 

Because my resolution deals with the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, it must necessarily go to that 
committee. I plead with the Finance 
Committee to conduct this investigation 
quickly. 

I want to say that as a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
so far as the labor aspects of the problem 
are concerned, I intend to press for ac- 
tion by that committee as well. 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF SUPREME COURT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on June 
12, 1958, at the Midwest regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association held in 
St. Louis, Dean Jefferson B. Fordham, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, delivered an excellent and most 
provocative address in opposition to the 
limitation of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

A few days ago my good friend, the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], placed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Judge Charles J. Bloch in 
favor of the so-called Jenner-Butler bill, 
S. 2646—a bill which I hope will never 
receive the dignity of being brought, by 
motion, to the floor of the Senate for 
consideration. 

There have been so many speeches 
either filed in the Recorp or made on the 
floor of the Senate in support of this, to 
my way of thinking, totally inappropri- 
ate bill, that I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks Dean Ford- 
ham’s closely reasoned and very clear 
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statement of why the Jenner-Butler bill 
does not deserve the serious considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion at a meeting on June 23, 1958, ex- 
pressing opposition to section 1 of the 
Jenner-Butler bill, the section which pro- 
poses to remove the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in bar ad- 
mission cases. 

There being no objection, the address 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MIDWEST REGIONAL MEETING, AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, JUNE 12, 1958 
(Remarks of Jefferson B. Fordham in opposi- 
tion to limitation or more specific declara- 
tion of the appellate jurisdiction of the 

Supreme Court) 

While I am in the posture of taking the 
negativé side in a debate on the question 
“Whether the appellate power of the Supreme 
Court should be limited or more expressly 
declared,” I want to make it perfectly plain 
at the otuset that Iam not on the defensive. 
I am not here to defend the Supreme Court. 
On the contrary, I am here to express ap- 
preciation of the unique services which the 
Court, in recent years, has performed within 
our constitutional framework in the cause 
of human rights. As I have said on another 
occasion, the Court has, in my judgment, 
achieved a high level of performance in its 
historical role, which has not been matched 
by either of the other branches of the Na- 
tional Government. It has shown the high- 
est fidelity to the rule of law. 

I have found it almost incredible that 
lawyers on the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary could bring themselves to support 
the kind of measure, in relation to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which we 
find in the so-called Jenner-Butler bill. In 
a word, the proposal is so bad that it does 
not merit more than momentary attention. 
I have, thus, been greatly heartened by a 
report in yesterday's New York Times to the 
effect that the bill looks like a dead duck 
for this session of Congress. As a lawyer 
and a citizen, I fervently hope that we can 
soon put the matter entirely aside as simply 
an unhappy memory. Meanwhile, we are 
here to discuss more broadly the question 
of limitation of the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court or more specific declara- 
tion of that power. 

We should approach this discussion in ade- 
quate context. Insofar as we are talking 
about the Court’s role in constitutional in- 
terpretation, we must bear in mind that the 
Constitution of the United States is, in a 
just sense, a political instrument. It is a 
charter of government, one of the most 
striking features of which is the substantive 
and procedural safeguards of the Bill of 
Rights and the post-Civil War amendments 
designed to protect the individual against 
the arbitrary exercise of governmental au- 
thority. 

The interpretation of a politico-legal in- 
strument is necessarily, in a substantial 
sense, a political process. This is patently 
the case in a Federal system such as ours, 
under which problems of interpretation arise 
with respect to the distribution of powers 
within the Federal Government, as well as 
to the distribution of powers between the 
Federal Government and the States. We are 
all aware, of course, that in some democratic 
countries, such as the United Kingdom and 
France, the courts do not have the power of 
judicial review with respect to constitutional 
questions. In France this is so even though 
that country has a written constitution. 
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There is no occasion here, however, to re- 
examine the question whether judicial re- 
view of legislation on constitutional grounds 
is indispensable or highly desirable in our 
I have heard no challenge to that 
long-established judicial power which is so 
much a part of our scheme of things. 

I will simply add, in passing, that I agree 
with Mr. Justice Holmes that the Union 
would be imperiled if the Supreme Court 
could not declare State laws void as in con- 
flict with the Constitution. I will have 
more to say about this with specific ref- 
erence to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court. 

Another important general consideration 
is that the work of the Supreme Court 
should be viewed in terms of its institu- 
tional role and its operative processes as 
distinguished from preoccupation with par- 
ticular decisions. Any branch of the Gov- 
ernment can reach decisions which are dis- 
approved by a great many of our people. 
In the case of the Supreme Court the mat- 
ters which finally come to a decision on the 
merits by the Court are particularly likely, 
as all lawyers know, to be quite controver- 
sial and open to important differences of 
opinion, There is no escaping dissatisfac- 
tion in some quarters with decisions in such 
matters. 

To take power away from a primary organ 
of Government because of what some peo- 
ple think is an erroneous decision or line of 
decisions is to attack the institution and the 
processes by which it works. Unhappily, in 
recent years, we have seen manifestation of 
this kind of thing with respect to each of 
the three departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Philosophically, the “curb the 
Court” attitude is cut from the same cloth as 
the Bricker amendment attack upon the 
treaty power and the Reed-Dirksen attack 
upon the taxing power of Congress. In each 
instance the philosophy is negative and, car- 
ried to an extreme, could be utterly nihilis- 
tic. It has depressed me beyond words that 
this kind of self-defeating point of view is 
as widely embraced as it is in a land of free- 
men who should have faith in their institu- 
tions and should be dedicated to a positive 
approach to the resolution of human prob- 
lems. 

The proposition I have just stated is con- 
spicuously sound with respect to the judicial 
branch of the Government in view of the 
recognized essentiality of independence of 
judgment. I think that it would be intol- 
erable to have the work of the Supreme 
Court continually overhung with the threat 
of Congressional limitation of appellate 
jurisdiction. Congress would be in the 
ridiculous posture of trying to keep the Court 
in line. 

The fact that the legislative branch of the 
National Government has often enacted 
measures which did not pass the constitu- 
tional test and has been particularly aggres- 
sive recently in reaching over into the exec- 
utive branch is no justification for proposing 
constitutional amendments to curb the Con- 
gress. The President has reacted properly 
against measures which would violate the 
separation of powers by giving Congres- 
sional committees a veto over executive 
action. In the long run, strength and firm- 
ness in the several branches will tend to 
maintain a tolerable balance. 

I can dispose of the question whether the 
appellate power of the Supreme Court 
should be more expressly declared very 
briefly—at least to my own satisfaction. 
Some years ago a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which took the name in popu- 
lar parlance of one of the Senators who is 
now bent upon curbing the Court, and 
which was designed to protect the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court and fortify 
the quality of its membership, gained strong 
support in the profession. A principal 
feature of this proposal was a provision ex- 
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pressly giving the Court appellate jurisdic- 
tion as to law and fact in all cases arising 
under the Constitution, and removing this 
jurisdiction entirely from Congressional 
control, The proposal was ably supported 
by the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York and by such distinguished indi- 
vidual lawyers as the late Owen J. Roberts. 

As I have previously publicly declared, I 
do not embrace that proposal. I think that 
in the complex and delicate system of checks 
and balances in our political scheme of 
things we have achieved and maintained a 
notable degree of independence for the Court 
at the same time that we have left the Con- 
gress free to make change in the pattern of 
appellate court review, as the total interests 
of the country might indicate. In spite of 
the intemperate character of the current 
attack on the Court, I continue to oppose 
constitutional change. This is a period in 
which Congress is in the ascendancy in the 
political branches of the Government, but 
that does not mean that it will embrace an 
ad hoc emotional attack upon the Supreme 
Court. 

I think it is fair to say at this juncture 
that my opposition to the so-called Butler 
amendment, which was designed to protect 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in constitutional cases, places me in a 
strong moral position to insist on legisla- 
tive restraint and mature responsibility in 
the exercise of Congressional power over the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

I am far from envious of the position of 
those who are seeking to limit the Court's 
jurisdiction. A review of the decisions which 
have been most under attack discloses that 
nearly all of them have been concerned in 
one way or another with the meaning and 
application of the rule of law in the relation- 
ship of the individual with government. All 
under fire in the Jenner-Butler bill have in- 
volved some aspect of loyalty or security. 
They are illustrative of the fact that in this 
day the focus of the problem of preserving 
ordered liberty is the clash of security meas- 
ures with individual freedom, I think that 
the sensitivity of the Court to individual 
human values in these cases is an ennobling 
and invigorating feature of our contemporary 
America, of which we should all be justly 
proud, Those who attack the Court are ar- 
rayed on the side of governmental authority 
and against human rights. Their moral 
position is extremely vulnerable. We hear 
endless talk about States rights and national 
security without even a passing apology for 
the way State authority has been exercised 
deliberately to deny equal treatment under 
the law to Negro citizens. I will mention one 
example. The continuing efforts of southern 
legislatures to disenfranchise Negro citizens 
is a mockery which shames me as a native 
of that region. 

This brings me to my next point—States 
rights argumentation does not assist us in 
the present discussion. If we put first things 
first, we shall recognize that what is impor- 
tant is human values, individual and social. 
Political arrangements in either a unitary 
state or a Federal union are but means to 
an end; they have no ultimate significance, 
They are the organizational tools of society 
which are employed to protect and assure 
the realization of human values. To stress 
States rights as if the State portion of total 
authority in our system were sacrosanct is 
to attribute a significance to State power 
which is sharply at odds with our philosophy 
that government is the servant of all the 
people, not the master of even a minority 
group. In this light we see government in 
terms of responsibilities and, emphatically 
not, of powers, jurisdiction, or authority. 
The purpose of entrusting authority to gov- 
ernment is to enable it to discharge responsi- 
bilities relating to the welfare of man as a 
social being. 

In this perspective it should be evident 
that the central problem in the public school 
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desegregation cases did not have to do with 
State jurisdiction of public schools—no one 
questions State jurisdiction. The problem 
related to the method of exercising State 
Jurisdiction in a way to meet the States’ 
responsibility to deal evenhandedly with 
persons under their jurisdiction as required 
by the 14th amendment. It is not signifi- 
cant here that the 14th amendment fails to 
refer specifically to public education. A 
broad safeguard of human rights is not the 
sort of thing that would be so drafted as to 
refer explicitly to this or that area of gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction. What the 14th 
amendment does, among other things, is to 
make it the law of the land that the States, 
as members of the national Union, bear an 
enforceable responsibility to live by the rule 
of law in dealing with persons under their 
jurisdiction, 

It is time that I get down to cases. It is 
not feasible in the time available to me to 
consider all of the decisions of the Court, 
which haye been the subject of vigorous 
criticism in the current “curb the Court” 
movement. To confine the discussion with- 
in manageable limits I shall focus attention 
upon the cases which were the subjects of 
attack in the original Jenner bill and in the 
amended bill as reported out by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate. The 
original bill was designed to take from the 
Supreme Court all appellate jurisdiction in 
cases in which there were drawn into ques- 
tion the validity of two classes of Federal 
governmental activity and three classes of 
State and local governmental activity. The 
first relates broadly to “any function or 
practice of, or the jurisdiction of, any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the United States 
Congress, or any action or proceeding against 
a witness charged with contempt of Con- 
gress.” It was aimed at Watkins v, United 
States (354 U. S., 178 (1957)). It is impor- 
tant to indicate briefly what was decided in 
that case. 

Watkins was prosecuted under the Fed- 
eral statute which makes it a crime to refuse 
to answer a question pertinent to an inquiry 
being conducted by a Congressional commit- 
tee. The committee in this case was the 
Un-American Activities Committee. Wat- 
kins was subpenaed and appeared before a 
subcommittee of that committee. He was 
an individual with a long career in labor 
affairs, principally in the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union. There was no explicit indi- 
cation, either by statute or resolution or by 
statements by the subcommittee or its chair- 
man, as to the scope and thrust of the in- 
quiry. At the hearing, Watkins testified very 
freely as to his own past political associa- 
tions and activities, but refused to answer 
when asked whether 30 individuals, whose 
names were read to him, had been members 
of the Communist Party. He did not rely 
upon the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion; instead, he insisted that this line of 
questioning was not relevant. It was for 
this refusal that he was prosecuted and con- 
victed. The Supreme Court reversed by a 
vote of 6 to 1. In effect, the Court held that 
the scope of the inquiry had not been suffi- 
ciently defined to afford the witness a basis 
for determining, at the peril of fine or im- 
prisonment, the pertinency or relevancy of 
questions asked; there was no definite indi- 
cation that the question under inquiry was 
communism in the labor moyement. One 
may disagree with this result, but it is surely 
a rational position. It is perfectly plain that 
it is not due process of law to subject an 
individual to criminal punishment under a 
statute which is so vague as to leave the 
individual unable to make a reasonable de- 
termination as to where the legal line is. 

Of course, it can be argued that the in- 
vestigation of communism in general is a 
sufficiently definite “question under in- 
quiry." The Court refused to uphold the 
delegation to a committee of such a broad 
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range of inquiry. Its reasoning was a bit 
elusive but the thrust of it, I think, is that 
such a broad committee charter leaves the 
situation well nigh vagrant and affords no 
satisfactory basis for judicial determination 
of individual rights as affected by committee 
action. 

It is understandable that the Watkins case 
aroused criticism and resentment in Con- 
gress, especially as aggressive and bossy & 
Congress as the 85th, but when we look at 
the situation calmly one is hard put to find 
anything at all extreme in what the Court 
did. Surely, if witnesses are to be subject 
to punishment for contempt of Congress for 
refusing to answer questions, it makes sense 
for the courts to insist that witnesses be 
afforded a good indication of what the in- 
quiry is about. It remains to be demon- 
strated, moreover, that Congress is ham- 
pered by a decision which merely says, in 
effect, if you are going to hail your princi- 
pals, the citizenry, before you and make 
them talk about their activities and associa- 
tions, you must make it reasonably clear 
what you are driving at. 

It will be seen that the original Jenner 
bill was not confined to the kind of prob- 
lems involved in the Watkins case, but 
would have removed committee functions, 
practices and actions generally from the 
reach of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court. The bill, as reported out by the 
committee, while still highly objectionable, 
is a far cry from the original proposal in 
this respect. It is not addressed to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. What 
it does is add a proviso to the criminal stat- 
ute involved in the Watkins case, which 
would make a ruling of a legislative com- 
mittee final on any question of pertinency 
raised by a witness. Certainly, as to a ques- 
tion which might go beyond the very Con- 
gressional power of inquiry, as distinguished 
from a question objectionable because not 
relevant to a particular legitimate inquiry, 
this provision is open to grave constitutional 
doubt. It is an extraordinary thing, more- 
over, in that it would make a man’s liberty 
depend upon a determination by a legislative 
committee of a mixed question of law and 
fact without any of the normal safeguards 
of criminal procedure. This is a curious re- 
treat from the original attack on the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

A second provision of the original bill 
would have excluded Federal activity con- 
cerned with removing individuals from serv- 
ice in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for security reasons from the range of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. This was obviously an attack upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Cole v. 
Young (350 U. S. 900 (1955)). There the 
Court interpreted the pertinent Federal stat- 
ute, which authorized summary suspension 
of Federal employees, in certain executive 
areas, in the interest of national security, 
to be applicable only to so-called sensitive 
positions. There is no occasion to go into 
a detailed discussion of this case, but it is 
obvious that summary suspension without 
procedural safeguards is drastic action, not 
in keeping with the well-developed policy of 
the civil-service laws. I do not believe that 
the Court in anywise abused its function of 
interpretation in interpreting the statute as 
it did. In any event, the Jenner bill, as re- 
ported out by the committee, has omitted 
any provision on this subject, either by way 
of restricting the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court or by way of substantive regulation of 
the subject matter. This omission is the 
best feature I can find in the Jenner bill. 

The third provision of the original Jenner 
bill would have excluded from the Court’s 
appellate jurisdiction any case involving the 
validity of any statute or executive regula- 
tion of any State designed to control sub- 
versive activities in the State. This merits 
but brief comment. It was just as extreme 
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as the provision as to admission to the bar. 
Because of dissatisfaction with the decision 
in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Nelson 
(350 U. S. 497 (1956)), the bill’s sponsors 
were willing to sacrifice traditional judicial 
recourse for the individual against arbitrary 
governmental action. 

In the committee version of the bill this 
provision did not survive. There was sub- 
stituted a provision designed to lay down & 
rule to overcome the Nelson decision, Mis- 
representation of the Court’s decision in this 
case reached an extreme in the strange hue 
and cry over the case. Let’s review what 
actually happened. 

Nelson was prosecuted in a State court of 
Pennsylvania under what is commonly known 
as a Little Smith Act. This statute made it 
a crime to attempt to overthrow by force 
and violence the government of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania or the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The indictment 
in this case, however, charged offenses only 
aganist the United States Government. De- 
fendant’s trial resulted in conviction, and the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania affirmed per 
curiam. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, with one justice dissenting, reversed. 
That court held that the State law, insofar 
as it referred to offenses against the Federal 
Government, had been superseded by the 
Smith Act. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the view of the highest 
court of the State. The Court, speaking 
through the Chief Justice, reasoned that the 
Federal statutes on sedition constituted a 
pervasive pattern of legislation on a matter 
of dominant Federal interest where dual gov- 
ernmental activity might cause serious em- 
barrassment of administration. These are 
the traditional dogma familiar to problems 
of regulating commerce or labor, where most 
supersession cases have arisen. 

The outcry that followed this decision has 
tended again to obscure the true nature of 
the determination. It has been asserted by 
nearly all of the critics that the Nelson case 
has stricken down all State legislation deal- 
ing with sedition and subversion. There is 
no warrant for reading the case in so broad 
& fashion. All the facts presented and all 
that the Court decided concerned the power 
of a State to prosecute as a crime acts di- 
rected toward the overthrow of the Federal 
Government. It merely affirmed the State 
court decision. 

The fourth area of exclusion from the 
appellate jurisdiction covered by the orig- 
inal Jenner bill was cases involving the 
validity of rules, bylaws, or regulations of 
educational boards concerning subversive 
activities in its teaching body. This absurd 
provision has also headed for limbo. It was 
a reaction against the Court’s decision in 
the Slochower case (Slochower v. Board of 
Education (350 U. S. 551 (1956)), in which 
the Court determined that the application 
of a New York City charter provision calling 
for s dismissal of a city employee, 
who invoked the privilege against self- 
incrimination in an official inquiry, to a 
Brooklyn College teacher with respect to tes- 
timony before a Congressional committee de- 
nied due process, The Jenner group would 
employ a blunderbuss and fire it at random 
at whatever cost to the dignity and intel- 
lectual freedom of teachers. 

Of the five restrictions on the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court, which appeared 
in the original Jenner bill, only the fifth re- 
mains in the bill as reported out by the 
committee. That is a provision relating to 
admission to the bar in any State. It isa 
proposal by 10 lawyers that no matter how 
flagrant a denial of Federal constitutional 
rights there may be in relation to admis- 
sion to the legal profession, the highest 
Court in the land is not to have jurisdiction 
to review the matter. Thus, if a State board 
of bar examiners were to deny admission be- 
cause of race or religion and this were up- 
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held by the highest court in the State, there 
would be no recourse to the Court, which 
otherwise has the final voice in interpret- 
ing the Constitution. What, one may ask, 
could possibly bring a group of lawyers to 
espouse a measure which is so insensitive 
to 14th amendment protection of human 
values? The answer is that they were strik- 
ing at two recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court involving admission to State bars of 
individuals with actual or possible past 
Communist associations. In the case of 
Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of New 
Mexico (353 U. S. 232 (1957)), the State 
supreme court had upheld the exclusion of 
Schware from the State bar examination. 
He had been a member of the Communist 
Party for some 6 years ending in 1940. 
There was extensive evidence that he was 
a man of high ideals and good repute. The 
State court, in supporting a determination 
that he had not shown the required good 
moral character, declared that one who had 
had such a Communist association as 
Schware was a person of questionable char- 
acter. The Supreme Court considered this 
so unwarranted and arbitrary as to amount 
to a denial of due process of law. 

The second case was Konigsberg v. State 
Bar of California (353 U. S. 253 (1957)). Ko- 
nigsberg was denied certification to practice 
law in the State because he had refused to 
answer questions as to whether he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party, al- 
though he asserted unequivocally that he did 
not advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence or other uncon- 
stitutional means. Nonadvocacy of forcible 
overthrow was a State requirement for ad- 
mission. Forty-two persons attested his 
good character. No one testified that his 
moral character was bad. There was testi- 
mony that he had attended party meetings 
in 1941, which was a time when the Commu- 
nist Party was a recognized political party in 
the State. The Supreme Court held that he 
had been denied due process, Justice Frank- 
furter dissented because it was not at all 
clear to him that the State court had in fact 
passed upon a claim properly before it under 
the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. So far as he could tell that court may 
have rested simply on a  non-Federal 
ground—refusal to answer questions testing 
the reliability of applicant’s denial that he 
espoused forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. Justices Harlan and Clark agreed with 
this and also dissented on the merits. 

I think the unanimous decision in the 
Schware case is perfectly sound, but I agree 
with the dissenters in the Konigsberg case, 
This, however, is quite irrelevant. In both 
cases the Court was concerned, as it must 
be, with the limitations the 14th amend- 
ment places upon the exercise of State au- 
thority. There was occasion for concern 
about the danger to freedom of political 
thought from inquiry into political ideas 
and associations. Human judgment can 
never approach the infallible and I predict 
that the Konigsberg decision will not stand 
the test of time—that is, if the Court is left 
with appellate jurisdiction to modify the au- 
thority of the decision. 

The committee added a provision to the 
Jenner bill which is directed to a holding in 
the Yates case. Yates v. United States (77 
S. Ct. 1064 (1957)). In that case the Court 
upset convictions under the Smith Act. 
Among other things it interpreted the Smith 
Act not to proscribe the advocacy and teach- 
ing of violent overthrow as an abstract prin- 
ciple as distinguished from incitement to ac- 
tion. Had it interpreted the act otherwise it 
would have faced a serious freedom of speech 
question under the reasoning in earlier cases. 
It noted this and was moved by it toward the 
interpretation adopted. It, thus, avoided the 
constitutional question, 
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The committee proposal is not clear but is 
probably intended to make advocacy of vio- 
lent overthrow as abstract doctrine punish- 
able. Thus, we find in the bill another 
example of committee insensitivity to the 
constitutional safeguards of the Bill of 
Rights. 

This review of decisions indicates, I think, 
that the sharp criticism of the Court with 
reference to them has been thoroughly un- 
justified, if not outright irresponsible. The 
critics have no case, but even if it could be 
said that some of the decisions were pretty 
far out of line there would be no occasion to 
restrict the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court. There is so much at stake in the 
maintaining of the traditional role of the 
Court that even a number of bad decisions 
would be of infinitesimal size in comparison. 

As we have already seen a curb-the-Court 
attitude is an attack upon the independence 
of the judiciary. 

An ad hoc piecemeal attack upon areas of 
jurisdiction is a crude blunderbuss method 
which has no discernible relation to rational 
policy in the distribution of judicial work 
and the interpretation of the Federal Con- 
stitution and statutes. If the appellate juris- 
diction is to be reexamined it should be done 
in terms of the role of the Court as an in- 
stitution and of the overall needs of the 
country with respect to the administration of 
justice. I do not now see any occasion for 
that sort of reexamination. 

It would be bad enough, as others have 
observed, to have no unifying review of Fed- 
eral cases; ‘that would leave the law of the 
land to be interpreted differently in different 
circuits. Even worse would be elimination of 
Supreme Court review of State cases involv- 
ing Federal constitutional questions. The 
Constitution could not be preserved as one 
supreme law of the land for all the people, as 
provided by article VI without such review. 
An attack upon it is an attack upon the 
Union. Let the Court curbers bear in mind 
that they are playing with fire. 

For my part, I applaud the Court and hope 
that a more perfect realization upon the part 
of American lawyers of the great service the 
Court has been rendering the cause of human 
freedom and equality will stimulate us to 
establish in the American Bar Association a 
strong and active section on human rights. 
This thought I warmly commend to President 
Rhyne. Meanwhile, let us bestir ourselves to 
do all we can to give living vitality to the 
values espoused by the Bill of Rights and 
the vil War amendments with the 
hoped-for effect that America will set a truly 
worthy example before a troubled world, 
which needs, more than anything else, our 
moral leadership. 

PHILADELPHIA BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXCERPT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING 

OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS HELD JUNE 

23, 1958 

Whereas United States Senate bill 2646, 
known as the Jenner-Butler bill, seeks to re- 
move appellate jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court in certain instances; 
and 

Whereas the board of governors of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association is opposed to 
all limitations of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
cases arising under the Constitution of the 
United States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of governors of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association go on 
record as opposing that section of Senate 
bill 2646 which attempts to limit the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the United States Su- 
preme Court as to the “validity of any law, 
rule, or regulation of any State, or of any 
board of bar or similar body, or 
of any action or proceeding taken pursuant 
to any such law, rule, or regulation pertain- 
ing to the admission of persons to the prac- 
tice of law within such State”; and further, 
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Resolved, That the board of governors of 


of this stand and forward them copies of 
this resolution. 
EMIL F. GOLDHABER, Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to H. R. 12591, a bill to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I propose would make 
permanent the Trade Agreements Act, 
instead of extending it for a period of 
5 years. 

I have noted with interest the efforts 
being made on behalf of what are, in 
my judgment, misguided protectionists 
dealing in the 19th century tradition of 
trade to curtail the authority of the 
President under the Trade Agreements 
Act and to limit the term to which the 
act, which has now passed the House, 
would be extended. 

I note for the Recor that the original 
Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, 
had a stated life of 3 years. Since that 
date the act has been extended nine 
times; in 1937, 1940, 1943, 1945, 1949, 
1951, 1953, 1954, and 1955. This is the 
proposed 10th extension. Over this 
period of years, the average extension 
has been for a little more than 2 years. 

I point out that since the present ad- 
ministration took office it has been un- 
able to get the act extended for more 
than 1 year at a time on two occasions, 
and on the third occasion for only 2 
years. 

The time and expense consumed in 
these periodical extensions of the act are 
well known. The House hearings started 
on February 17, and concluded on 
March 25. About 200 witnesses were 
heard, and statements and written ma- 
terial introduced into the Record total 
almost 3,000 pages. 

On June 20, 1958, the Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance 
in support of the House bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
he then made be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON EXTEN- 
SION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT (H. R. 
12591) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, 4 months ago I spoke before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in sup- 
port of the President's proposal to extend 
and strengthen the Trade Agreements Act. 
I now direct myself to the bill which has 
come to this committee from the House of 
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Representatives. It represents some alters- 
tion of the bill as originally introduced. The 
changes, however, are acceptable to the Ex- 
ecutive and H. R. 12591 as received in the 
Senate has my full support. 

The Secretary of Commerce will speak to 
you about the compelling reasons of do- 
mestic economy policy for strengthening and 
extending the Trade Agreements Act. The 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture will doubtless present further con- 
vincing evidence of the importance of the 
program from the domestic viewpoint. 

I shall direct myself primarily to foreign- 
policy consideration. 
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We live in a world which is new in terms 
of its political structure and its economic 
demands. Twenty countries have won thelr 
political independence within the last 15 
years and this trend is likely to continue. 
Seven hundred million people are directly 
involved in this rapid transformation from 
the long-established system of colonialism. 
The very rapidity with which this transfor- 
mation is occurring presents a major prob- 
lem—how to achieve and maintain political 
stability. 

Mass aspirations follow these new grants 
of independence. They are contagious and 
spread to other lands, The demands for im- 
proved living conditions are insistent. No 
possible sources of assistance are dismissed 
out of hand. Present Free World nations may 
prefer to buy and sell within the Free World. 
But if they are frustrated in their efforts 
to do so, they can be expected to direct 
their search elsewhere. 

Although no international wars are being 
fought today, our security is menaced, not 
only by the vast Soviet military buildup, 
but by the efforts of international commu- 
nism to turn the worldwide changes to self- 
ish use as steppingstones to world domina- 
tion. 

If we are to combat this evil successfully, 
a better international order must be built 
and the United States must be in the fore- 
front of that effort. 

Fortunately for us, the Free World is not 
disunited. It works together and provides 
dispersed power to retaliate against armed 
aggression. Military unity is imperative and 
must be continually strengthened. But this 
requires high morale throughout the Free 
World and a willing spirit of close coopera- 
tion. Such an atmosphere is not created 
and maintained through military coopera- 
tion alone. Economic security is indispen- 
sable to all our allies and friends. It is 
essential that their relationship to the 
United States contribute not only to their 
military security but also to their economic 
well-being. 
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The strategy of Communist imperialism 
involves the subversion of country after 
country until the United States is isolated 
and subject to economic strangulation. You 
have heard repeatedly Mr. Khrushchev's 
threat of war in the peaceful field of trade 
and his boast that the Soviets will win this 
war because of the superiority of their sys- 
tem. I have said before—and I say again— 
it would be reckless to treat this threat as 
negligible. 

The Soviet Union is rapidly developing 
its weapons for waging economic warfare 
against the United States and has achieved 
an industrial level which enables it to export 
manufactured goods in incraesing quantity 
and variety, and to take in exchange large 
amounts of natural products, whether agri- 
cultural or mineral, for their own use or to 
dump on Free World markets. Through pur- 
suing this course, they hope to gain domi- 
nance—first economically, then politically— 
in many countries which need an assured 
foreign market. 

Our Government has, by treaty or resolu- 
tion, declared, in effect, that the peace and 
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security of the United States would be en- 
dangered if any of nearly 50 countries were 
to be conquered by Communist imperialism. 
But, declaring this is not enough. We have 
to convince both friend and foes that we 
will do what is needed to prevent the Com- 
munist conquest. So we have the policies 
and actions represented by our mutual- 
security program and by the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Some seem to believe that national poli- 
cies which aim to assure a congenial and 
friendly world environment are un-American 
or unpatriotic. The fact is that from our 
beginning United States doctrine has pro- 
claimed that our own peace and security 
are bound up inextricably with conditions 
of freedom elsewhere. Today that doctrine, 
the doctrine of interdependence, is the cor- 
nerstone of Free World policy. 
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How has trade figured in these develop- 
ments? During the depression of the early 
thirties, many countries tried to restore their 
economies by tariffs, quotas and currency 
manipulations. We did those things, and 
did them without regard to the effect upon 
others who were largely dependent on inter- 
national trade. But the domestic relief we 
expected did not come. And by 1934 the 
decline in world trade brought to power, in 
several countries, leaders so nationalistic and 

ve as to constitute a major cause of 
World War II. They sought to expand their 
national domains at the expense of weaker 
neighbors on the ground that they could not 
assure their people a living standard by nor- 
mal methods of peaceful trade. The price 
we all paid in World War II will, I hope, 
help us to avoid such shortsighted action 
in the future. 

So far as the Free World is concerned, the 
trend since that war has fortunately been in 
the other direction. In this movement to 
liberalize trade, the United States has been 
an indispensable leader. Our Trade Agree- 
ments Act, first enacted in 1934, and since 
extended 10 times, has reflected our desire 
and purpose to promote the mutually ad- 
vantageous expansion of world trade. 

Some elements of United States industry 
try to improve their competitive position by 
implying that any competition from abroad, 
merely because it is foreign should for that 
reason be barred. This viewpoint, I repeat, 
cannot be accepted as United States policy 
without endangering our whole Nation. 
This is not to say there are no cases where 
foreign competition should be restrained. 
There is a wide range of such cases and pro- 
tection is in fact accorded. It is true, how- 
ever, that any general disposition to exclude 
foreign goods simply because they are com- 
petitive would gravely disrupt economic, 
political, and spiritual relationships which 
are required for our own welfare and for 
the defense of our peace and freedom. 

You may ask what is the proper relation- 
ship between the progress of the trade pro- 
gram and the interests of domestic proce- 
dures. Let me say this. Almost every na- 
tional policy hurts some and benefits others. 
The form of our taxation; the nature of our 
defense purchases; the location of Govern- 
ment operations—all of these and many 
other national policies inevitably tip the 
scales of competition. Often, and certainly 
in the field of trade, the few who may be 
hurt, or fear that they may be, are more 
vocal than the many who may gain. That 
is their right. But the Congress has a duty, 
that is to serve the overriding national in- 
terest. 
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Important as the trade agreements program 
has been since its inception in 1934 and 
since World War II, I anticipate a progres- 
sively more vital role for the program in the 
future. 

The program is one of our most effective 
tools for combating the emerging Soviet 
strategy of political economic penetration 
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into uncommitted countries through the 
offer of trade and economic aid. Since 1954 
economic assistance extended by the Com- 
munist bloc to countries outside the bloc 
has amounted to one and a half billion dol- 
lars. Since 1954 the exports of the Com- 
munist bloc to the free nations have grown 
70 percent. In 1957 they amounted to some 
$3.1 billion. Furthermore, the number of 
bloc trade agreements with the free nations 
has more than tripled in the last 3 years, 
rising from 49 at the end of 1953 to 149 at 
the end of 1957. From what we know of the 
economic potential of the Communist bloc, 
there is reason to believe that this perform- 
ance can be greatly augmented within the 
next few years. The State-controlled econ- 
omy of the Soviets is well suited to swift 
changes in quantities and destination of ex- 
ports. The shortage of virtually all con- 
sumer goods within the Soviet area means 
that additional quantities of a wide variety 
of imported materials can be absorbed with 
ease. 

The danger of the Soviet economic offensive 
arises from the fact that to the leaders of 
Communist imperialism economic ties are 
merely another means of gaining ultimate 
political control. If through trade and eco- 
nomic assistance they can bring free nations 
within their economic orbit, they will have 
paved the way for political victory. Even 
though responsible leaders in the recipient 
countries also know this, desperation for 
markets in order to meet the aspirations of 
their people can tempt those governments 
to gamble their political independence 
rather than refuse Communist aid and trade. 

To this challenge, our basic answer is our 
trade agreements program, coupled with our 
own aid program. The free world as a whole 
certainly offers by far the largest market for 
the raw materials that provide most of the 
money income of the less developed coun- 
tries. This offer can only be realized, how- 
ever, so long as the dominant free world 
trade trend is in the direction of opening 
markets and expanding trade to the maxi- 
mum, 

vi 

In Western Europe we see unfolding a great 
new movement toward economic unity. This 
is the European Economic Community estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Rome, which entered 
into force on January 1, 1958. Through this 
treaty six nations on the European conti- 
nent—Belgium, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands—have agreed to eliminate all bar- 
riers to trade among themselves and to act 
toward others as a single economy. They 
will form a single common market of 170 
million customers with a total import trade 
which, last year, was larger than that of the 
United States. This new market will, in 
time, have a single uniform tariff, and a 
common trade policy, which it will apply to 
imports from the United States and other 
countries of the free world. 

This development has been encouraged by 
the United States, both the Congress and the 
executive branch, since the early days of the 
Marshall plan. It should now be our policy 
to cooperate with the new Economic Com- 
munity of Europe to the end that both the 
United States and the European Economic 
Community will contribute to the economic 
strength and well-being of the free world as 
a whole. 

The next 5 years will be the critical, form- 
ative years of the European Economic Com- 
munity. This is a major reason why it is 
essential that the trade agreements program 
be renewed this year for 5 years. During 
this period long-lasting decisions will be 
made as to the level of the European com- 
mon external tariff and as to the other com- 
mercial policies which the Community will 
adopt. The best opportunity we will have 
to negotiate with the Community the tariff 
reductions most advantageous to our export 
trade will be before the new tariff becomes 
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firmly established. We would seek to nego- 
tiate tariffs lower than those to which the 
countries comprising the European Economic 
Community are presently committed. 

The procedure and timetable which its 
members contemplate for the establishment 
of the common market illustrate the need 
for extending our program for not less than 
5 years. 

The first step in reducing internal tariffs, 
within the common market, will be taken 
next January 1, when internal duties are to 
be reduced by 10 percent from their present 
levels. Thereafter there will be progressive 
reductions until internal tariffs are com- 
pletely eliminated by the end of 1972. These 
reductions are important to us because after 
the first of next year, goods produced within 
the common market will have a steadily in- 
creasing advantage within the common mar- 
ket area over American and other Free World 


With respect to external tariffs, the plan 
is this: The European Economic Community 
has informed us that they expect to have 
their proposed, or target, tarif (which they 
are now negotiating among themselves) 
available for examination by us and others 
about the end of 1959. 

The objective of this examination will be 
to ascertain whether the target tariff accords 
with the obligations which the common 
market countries have previously assumed 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. In this context, we shall want to be 
satisfied that the target external tariff is not 
on the whole higher, nor more restrictive 
than the separate tariff schedules of the six 
countries now in effect. 

We shall also look at the individual items 
to be certain that the commitments which 
others have made to us are maintained, 

After we have completed this examination, 
we will have to prepare the United States 
position for negotiations and choose the 
items on which we might be willing to con- 
sider tariff concessions. This will include 
peril-point investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission. This whole process will take at 
least 18 months from the date on which we 
receive the target tariff. This timetable 
makes clear that under the best of circum- 
stances negotiations with the European Eco- 
nomic Community cannot begin until 3 
years from now. The negotiations them- 
selves would take at least a year, bringing us 
at least to mid-1962. It is only prudent to 
allow another year for slippages. Finally, 
other countries will not be willing to make 
the complex preparations for these negotila- 
tions unless they are sure that the United 
States Government has authority to see them 
through to completion. For all these rea- 
sons the full 5-year extension is a necessity, 

Another point I wish to make is this: Our 
trade agreements program has been accepted 
in this country now for 24 years, I think it 
is clear that the program has been success- 
ful and has benefited this country greatly. 
I believe that most people in this country 
look upon the program as continuing and 
permanent. It would, to my mind, be un- 
thinkable to discontinue it. 

On each of the 10 times that the Trade 
Agreements Act has come before the United 
States Congress for renewal, there has been 
a period of uneasiness and concern among 
our friends throughout the Free World. Be- 
cause the United States is the ranking sup- 
plier or consumer of so many commodities, 
its trade policy is a matter of vital interest 
to the overall economy of many countries. 
The question of whether the United States is 
going to continue to buy a given country’s 
products so as to enable that country to 
accumulate dollar exchange with which to 
buy needed supplies for the well-being of its 
own people is often nearly a life and death 
proposition. 

For one reason or another people abroad 
have acquired the impression that trade- 
restrictionist sentiment is growing in the 
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United States. Whether this impression is 
correct or not—and the recent passage of 
this renewal bill in the House would cer- 
tainly indicate the contrary—the belief in- 
jects an element of instability and danger 
into the future which is not conducive to 
cooperation or to our national security. 

Why, then, should we insist upon the 
reargumentation of its merits every 3 years 
or oftener and lead our friends abroad to fear 
we may suddenly reverse our trade policy? 
The Trade Agreements Act has become a 
symbol around which other Free World coun- 
tries develop their trade policies and make 
their plans. Greater stability in our pro- 
gram will certainly mean greater stability in 
their programs. Can there be any doubt 
that such stability would benefit us all? 

This stabilizing of our basic policy would 
not of course mean freezing our procedures; 
if during the 5-year period experience shows 
the need for improvements in the legislation, 
these can of course be accomplished. 


vit 


A few days ago (June 6, 1958) I made a 
statement to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee dealing with the basic aspects of our 
foreign policy. In the course of that presen- 
tation I made a statement about world trade 
which I should like to repeat here today: 

“The world of today requires better eco- 
nomic health than was tolerable in past 
times. 

“International trade is more than ever 
important. Our own foreign trade is now 
approximately $32.4 billion a year and pro- 
vides employment to 44% million of our farm- 
ers and workers. International trade is even 
more vital to the economic life of many other 
free world countries. 

“A principal instrumentality and the out- 
standing symbol of our attitude to interna- 
tional trade is our Trade Agreements Act. 
The principle of the act was first adopted in 
1934, and 10 times the Congress acted to re- 
new it. Any failure now to renew it would 
be a grave blow to the world’s economy, in- 
cluding our own, and it could be fatal to 
security.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is a blunt statement. 
But to put it less bluntly would, in my opin- 
ion, fail to portray the immense importance 
to the United States of the legislation now 
before us. 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
particular attention to this comment in 
Mr. Dulles’ statement: 

On each of the 10 times that the Trade 
Agreements Act has come before the United 
States Congress for renewal, there has been 
& period of uneasiness and concern among 
our friends throughout the Free World. Be- 
cause the United States is the ranking sup- 
plier or consumer of so many commodities, 
its trade policy is a matter of vital interest to 
the overall economy of many countries. 


Our indecision in this regard has re- 
quired an enormous amount of Congres- 
sional, Presidential, and administrative 
time to be spent to obtain repeated re- 
newals of a policy which is now firmly 
imbedded in our law. That seems to me 
to be a serious mistake. 

Mr. President, instead of attempting 
to curtail the period to a 5-year exten- 
sion, as provided by the House, in my 
humble opinion we should make the act 
permanent. That is the purpose of my 
amendment 


Mr. President, I do not mean that in 
any way Congress should give up its tra- 
ditional control over tariff and trade pol- 
icy. I merely suggest that until such 
time as the Congress can summon a ma- 
jority to reverse a well established and 
sound policy, we should not be plagued 
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every few years with such an enormous 
waste of legislative and executive talent, 
to preserve a position which should be 
rockbound and firmly established as a 
part of our international policy—cer- 
tainly until the major opinion in the 
country and in the Congress shall 
change. Iam therefore hopeful that the 
amendment will receive the favorable 
consideration of the Senate when the bill 
comes before us in the near future. 

Mr. President, I desire to turn to an- 
other subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT SITU- 
ATION WITH RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
send to the desk in a moment a resolu- 
tion which I intend to submit for myself 
and other Senators. The resolution re- 
fers to the Employment Act of 1946, 
which requires in specific terms that cer- 
tain information be made available to 
the Congress. This information includes 
current levels of employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power; levels neces- 
sary for maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power; current 
and foreseeable trends; the effects upon 
these levels of the Government’s eco- 
nomic program and of economic condi- 
tions affecting employment; and a pro- 
gram and recommended legislation for 
obtaining maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. 

I believe that anyone who reads ob- 
jectively the economic report trans- 
mitted to the Congress in January of 
this year will agree that it does not fur- 
nish the information called for by the 
act. It was a good historic review of 
what had been happening in the econo- 
my. But it provided nothing, in 
quantitative terms, about the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power necessary to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the act, or about current and 
foreseeable trends in relation to those 
levels. 

It searcely looked ahead at all, even 
in qualitative discussion. Projections 
were practically nonexistent. As a con- 
sequence, it was not of much use to the 
Congress in formulating programs for 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. 

However, my object today is not to 
hash over the past. What I am pres- 
ently concerned about is that future re- 
ports be compiled in such a way as to 
carry out the mandate of the law, and 
that another section of the law be 
utilized at this particular time. 

That is the section that authorizes in- 
terim reports from time to time. It is 
my understanding that up through 1952 
an interim report was prepared each 
summer and sent to the Congress. It is 
my further understanding that since 
1952, no such reports have ever been 
prepared. 

Certainly, it is in times like these— 
when the economy is operating at far less 
than maximum levels—that the idea of 
an interim report has special signifi- 
cance. 
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I believe that this Congress needs a 
supplementary economic report before 
adjournment so that we can compare the 
state of the economy as it looks from the 
White House with our own views before 
we go home for the year. 

The President and his advisers have 
been most optimistic about our national 
economy. Let us see the basic data on 
which that optimism is based. 

We are entitled under the Employ- 
ment Act to projections in quantitative 
terms. It is plain that that is the inten- 
tion of the act. It is also plain that, in 
no other way, can the Congress get the 
information which it needs. 

Accordingly I submit, for appropriate 
reference, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] a resolution 
requesting the President to transmit to 
the Congress by August 1 a supplemen- 
tary report as authorized by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 321) requesting 
the President to transmit a supplemen- 
tary report to the Senate on the unem- 
ployment situation with recommenda- 
tions for its improvement, submitted by 
Mr. CLARK (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, as follows: 


Whereas section 2 of the Employment Act 
of 1946 declares that “* * + it is the contin- 
uing policy and responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use all practicable means 
+ + *, to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining * * * , 
conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful unemployment opportunities, includ- 
ing self-employment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work, and to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power;” and 

Whereas section 3 (a) of the said act di- 
rects the President to transmit to the Con- 
gress an annual economic report setting 
forth “* * * (1) the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power obtaining 
in the United States and such levels needed 
to carry out the policy declared in section 2; 
(2) current and foreseeable trends in the 
levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power; (3) a review of the economic 
program of the Federal Government and a 
review of the economic conditions affecting 
employment in the United States or any 
considerable portion thereof during the pre- 
ceding year and of their effect upon employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power; 
and (4) a program for carrying out the policy 
declared in section 2, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as he may 
deem necessary or desirable;” and 

Whereas section 3 (b) of the said act pro- 
vides that “the President may transmit from 
time to time to the Congress reports sup- 
plementary to the Economic Report, each 
of which shall include such supplementary 
or revised recommendations as he may deem 
necessary or desirable to achieve the policy 
declared in section 2” of the said act; and 

Whereas there have been significant 
changes in the leyels and trends of em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power since the Economic Report of the 
President was transmitted to the Congress 
on January 20, 1958, and no supplementary 
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report has been transmitted since that date; 
and 

Whereas in view of the changes in the 
economy a current report setting forth the 
data specified in section 3 (a) of the said 
act would be of special assistance to the 
Congress during its present session: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the President is hereby 
requested to transmit to the Congress prior 
to August 1, 1958, under the authority pro- 
vided in section 3 (b) of the Employment 
Act of 1946, a supplementary report which 
shall set forth the data specified in section 
3 (a) of the said act and, in particular, the 
levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power needed to carry out the policy 
declared in section 2 of the said act, the cur- 
rent and foreseeable trends in the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power, and supplementary or revised recom- 
mendations to achieve the policy declared 
in section 2 of the said act, setting forth the 
data relating to levels and trends as far as 
feasible in quantitative terms. 


AMENDMENTS TO SAVE THE LOW- 
RENT HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I turn to 
another subject and I do so with some 
diffidence, noting the not unaccustomed 
scene in the Senate of my good friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr, Proxmire] occupying 
the chair and of a Senator talking to 
an otherwise absolutely empty Chamber. 

Mr. President, I would not detain my 
good friend in the chair were it not for 
the Senate rule which requires that any 
statements or speeches which are not 
actually delivered appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in such small type 
that only the very young and those with 
hawk eyes are ever able to read them. 
So I apologize to my friend for detaining 
him longer. I wish I also could go off 
on my Fourth of July vacation, but the 
subject matter which I have in mind I 
know is of keen interest to the Presiding 
Officer as well as to me, and I believe 
it will be useful that the remarks ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so 
that when the housing bill comes before 
the Senate, as it will in a few days, 
other Senators will at least have the 
benefit of one junior Senator’s thinking 
about how important indeed that bill is. 

Mr, President, when the Senate takes 
up the proposed housing act of 1958 in 
the next few uays, we will have under 
consideration the most important 
changes in the concept of public low- 
rent housing since the program was 
initiated 21 years ago. These amend- 
ments contitute title IV of the bill re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In the 21 years since its inception, 
public housing has been under constant 
attack by implacable enemies. But the 
Senate of the United States has tradi- 
tionally come to the aid of this em- 
battled program and preserved it from 
destruction. 

Today, the long-time enemies of low- 
rent housing are trying to discredit 
these amendments as the latest phase 
of their unremitting effort to extin- 
guish this program. 

My remarks this afternoon are ad- 
dressed to those Senators who have 
stood by public housing through the 
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years so that they will understand the 
necessity at this time for the basic 
changes in the program which a ma- 
jority of our committee has recom- 
mended. I hope that I can clear the 
air of some of the confusion about these 
amendments which has been created. 
LOW-RENT HOUSING IS STILL NEEDED 


When the public housing program was 
launched 2 decades ago, Franklin Roose- 
velt had declared that “one-third of the 
Nation is ill-housed.” Today, the pro- 
portion is somewhat lower. Perhaps 
only one-fourth of our people now live 
in housing that ought to be demolished, 
or is without toilet facilities or running 
water. But while the proportion may 
be slightly smaller than 20 years ago, 
we have probably hardly more than 
kept up with population growth. The 
total number of slum dwellers today is 
probably not significantly less than then. 
Indeed, there is much evidence that in 
many of our cities we have been losing 
ground in housing—not gaining. 

Our experience over 20 years has 
shown that the original proponents of 
public housing were correct. At that 
time, some said, “Give private enterprise 
a chance, and it will do the job.” In 20 
years, it has been demonstrated that a 
large segment of the population are not 
and cannot be lifted out of the slums 
through unsubsidized private housing. 
The people of low income—the worker 
who earns only the minimum wage, the 
retired person on a social-security pit- 
tance, the mother and children who 
have been deserted, and unemployable, 
the working man with an exceptionally 
large family—these constitute a market 
that private enterprise does not reach 
at all with new housing. They are 
served only to a very limited degree by 
the “trickling down” of additional good 
used housing. For the most part, if 
they are to live in decency, public ac- 
tion is essential. 

Thousands of families have been lifted 
from the slums by public housing. But 
many thousands more still live in a 
squalor from which they can be rescued 
in no other way. 

URBAN RENEWAL DEPENDS ON PUBLIC HOUSING 


Now there is a new factor that brings 
special urgency to the need for public 
housing. In the last 9 years, the Fed- 
eral Government and the cities together 
have conceived and put into effect a 
flourishing urban renewal program. Ur- 
ban renewal has revitalized community 
spirit. It has given our cities the hope 
and the means for cutting out the can- 
cerous ring of blight that surrounds their 
central business districts. It provides 
the means of restoring these areas to 
livable, income-producing, attractive 
neighborhoods with open space and 
room to breathe—and thus to save the 
central business districts themselves 
from strangulation and decay. The re- 
sult has been a civic renaissance from 
coast to coast. Plans and results in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Haven, Chicago, St. Louis, and many 
other cities have attracted national at- 
tention. Every Member of this body is 
familiar with the changes that are tak- 
ing place within sight of the Capitol 
in southwest Washington. 
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But the most difficult question to solve 
in connection with urban renewal is, 
what happens to the people? As slums 
are cleared to make way for higher 
value properties, thousands upon thou- 
sands of families are uprooted from their 
homes. 

The Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Mr. Albert Cole, 
estimates that about 50 percent of the 
population of areas to be cleared have 
incomes so low that they cannot obtain 
suitable housing in the private market. 
Yet, before an urban renewal project 
can proceed, a community must certify 
that safe and sanitary relocation housing 
is available for persons who are dis- 
placed. This brings us to the inescapable 
fact that urban renewal—with its prom- 
ise of progress such as we have never 
before experienced—is going to be 
brought to a halt soon in many com- 
munities, and eventually in most, if pub- 
lic housing does not keep pace with the 
needs created by urban renewal. 

IS LOW-RENT HOUSING BEING PROVIDED? 


It is a travesty that, as the need for 
public housing grows even greater with 
urban renewal, the construction of new 
public housing has all but stopped. 

Nine years ago, when the Housing Act 
which bears the names of the late Sen- 
ators Wagner and Taft and the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
was passed, the Congress confirmed a 
need over a 6-year period of 810,000 units 
of public housing, or 135,000 a year. 

Since then that rate of construction 
has not even been approached. In the 
8 years since then, the total number of 
starts, year for year, has been 44,000, 
71,000, 58,000, 35,000, 19,000, 19,000, 
23,000, and 49,000—averaging less than 
one-third of the 135,000 starts contem- 
plated annually. Of the 35,000 units 
authorized under the Housing Act of 
1956, only 9,000 have been put under con- 
tract and only 200 are under construc- 
tion. 

In short, in the face of a recognized, 
demonstrable, and growing need, the 
public housing program is moribund. It 
is dying. It is withering away. 

WHY IS THE PROGRAM DYING? 


Why is the program failing? 

Those who administer public housing 
in our communities cite various causes— 
but important among these is the rigid 
control of the program out of Wash- 
ington. ‘These leaders who should know 
say public housing is being strangled 
with redtape and suffocated by the dead 
hand of a Washington bureaucracy. 
The Federal authorities, on the other 
hand, say the communities, for their own 
reasons, are just not seeking any more 
public housing. 

One of the most comprehensive at- 
tempts to discover the answer was under- 
taken a year ago by the magazine, Archi- 
tectural Forum. Under the heading of 
“The Dreary Deadlock of Public Hous- 
ing—How To Break It,” the magazine 
ran a symposium of 11 informed persons 
representing many shades of opinion. 
They were: James W. Rouse, mortgage 
banker, Baltimore; Ellen Lurie, Settle- 
ment House Workers, New York City; 
William L, C. Wheaton, professor of city 
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planning, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles Abrams, chairman, New York 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion; Henry Churchill, architect, Phila- 
aeipnia; ` Stdriey tanke, Tiry pianter, 
New York City; Dorothy S. Montgom- 
ery, managing director, Philadelphia 
Housing Association; Elizabeth Wood, 
consultant, Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council, New York City; Vernon 
Demars, architect, Berkeley, Calif.; Lee 
F. Johnson, executive vice president, na- 
tional housing conference, Washington, 
D. C.; Carl Feiss, planning and renewal 
consultant, Washington, D. C. 

The editors summarized the proposals 
of the 11 experts as follows: 

The predominant themes that emerge in 
these proposals are: 

Public housing tenants should not be 
evicted for over income; instead they should 
be encouraged to stay, and to pay up to an 
economic rent, or to buy their units. 

The private builder should be brought into 
public housing; all types of dwellings, old 
and new, should be used. 

The housing subsidy should be applied to 
the family, rather than to the dwelling unit. 

There should be no more projects or very 
few, and a great deal more attention should 
be devoted to the nonsynthetic neighbor- 
hood. 

Standards, methods, and management of 
the public housing subsidy should be de- 
termined locally in conformity with law—not 
by federally set procedures, 

Local housing authorities should be abol- 
ished and their functions combined with a 
city agency of physical development, respon- 
sible to elected officials. 

On the national level, public housing 
should not be a separate administrative 
program; its functions should be combined 
with those of FHA (and possibly the urban 
renewal administration) to deal with pub- 
lic and private housing policies together. 

In short, more freedom for locality, de- 
signer, and tenant—and a new role for the 
private builder—are proposed. 


This summary suggests what these 
authorities consider to be the causes of 
the decline of public housing and indi- 
cates the consensus of the writers that 
basic and drastic changes are necessary 
to breathe new life into the program. 
The 11 short articles are worth the at- 
tention of everyone interested in urban 
housing problems, They can be found in 
the June 1957 issue of Architectural 
Forum. 

Last November and December, the 
Housing Subcommittee, chaired by the 
Senate’s own leading housing expert, the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN), conducted hearings in six 
cities for 14 days. The record covers 
1,491 pages. The testimony relating to 
public housing confirms the thesis that 
drastic remedies are required. The wit- 
nesses presented many of the same pro- 
posals made by the writers in the Archi- 
tectural Forum. Out of that testimony, 
title IV of the pending bill was born. 

WHAT THE BILL PROPOSES 


The proposals in the pending bill can 
be discussed under three headings: 


First. Smaller projects and scattered 
units. 

The bill responds to the general dis- 
Satisfaction with huge, high-rise, insti- 
tutionlike projects which are set apart 

“from the rest of the community. In 
these artificial, separate communities 
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normal neighborhood life often becomes 
impossible. This is particularly true 
since the Public Housing Administration 
has ruled that local housing authorities 


“may scrape oniy tne véry bottom otf the 


income barrel. Many projects thus con- 
sist almost exclusively of problem fam- 
ilies, largely unemployables and manless 
households. Public housing projects 
have tended to acquire the stigma of 
welfare institutions which repeal pro- 
spective tenants as well as prospective 
neighbors. Projects differ, of course, in 
the degree to which this is the case. But 
in all projects, there is an abnormal pro- 
portion of problem families who create 
the maintenance and operational diffi- 
culties which were reported with such 
glee in the lead article of the Wall Street 
Journal some weeks ago. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has taken some experimental 
steps in cooperation with local authori- 
ties in Philadelphia, and Cedartown, 
Ga., to scatter the public housing units 
so that the units blend into their 
neighborhoods and are no longer set 
apart. In Cedartown, the scattered 
units are new. In the Philadelphia ex- 
periment, used houses will be purchased 
and rehabilitated, which should save 
money as well as aid the city’s conser- 
vation program. 

The committee bill proposes to en- 
courage this trend by a statement of 
policy. However, the authority of the 
Public Housing Administration to ap- 
prove each project is unchanged. 

Second. Sale of homes to tenants. 

One reason that public housing proj- 
ects come to house mainly “problem 
families” is the requirement that when 
a tenant’s income rises beyond bare 
minimum levels, he must be evicted. 
This means that normal families, with 
leadership qualities, are continually 
screened out of the projects. It also 
means that, with the chronic, severe 
shortage of decent low-income housing, 
these families are returned to the slums 
from which they came. The original 
conception of public housing was that it 
would serve as a half-way house for a 
slum family to be rehabilitated and 
graduated into good private housing. 
Now it serves as a half-way house be- 
tween two periods of slum occupancy 
and the benefits of rehabilitation are 
lost. 

Our bill provides two changes. 

First, upon a finding that decent 
private housing is not available at prices 
which the family to be evicted can 
afford to pay, the local housing author- 
ity may permit the family to remain in 
its home provided it pays the full non- 
subsidized economic rent. 

This provision has been criticized as 
providing public housing for middle- 
income families. This charge seems 
odd, since by definition a family can re- 
main only if decent private housing is 
unavailable, and the very people making 
this charge are those who have been 
contending for years that good private 
housing is available within the reach of 
middle-income families. 

Second, the authority may sell the 
unit to the tenant under terms which 
prevent speculation. This proposal is 
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frankly not designed for units in large 
projects, which would be difficult to dis- 
pose of piecemeal. But it is designed 
to dovetail with the use of scattered 
unifs. ‘These, I believe, should be re- 
turned to the private housing supply 
once the tenant’s income has risen to a 
point where he can afford to make the 
payments. Isee no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not get out of the land- 
lord business whenever circumstances 
permit. However, that decision would 
be made locally in each community. 

Third. Restoration of local responsi- 
bility—probably the most significant 
part of the title. 

The third objective—that of restoring 
local responsibility—is probably the 
most significant. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 
was greeted by a surge of enthusiasm in 
local communities. Civic leaders were 
aroused. They saw the opportunity pre- 
sented to them. They developed their 
plans and came to Washington. The 
Washington officials treated the local 
leaders with respect. They saw their 
job as one of assistance and facilitation. 
The staff in Washington was small. Lo- 
cal leadership was given the fullest rein. 
Perhaps some mistakes were made—al- 
though no one has pointed out any very 
serious errors—but in any case, we got 
a lot of construction under way and a 
great many families lifted out of the 
slums, 

But all that is past. Gradually, over 
20 years, the relations between Wash- 
ington and the cities have shifted. All 
of us in this body have had occasion to 
complain that bureaucracy inevitably 
grows and authority always tends to 
centralize. Here is a case where this 
tendency has progressed to a point be- 
yond all reason—where local judgment 
is overridden, local initiative destroyed 
and local officials demoralized. The rec- 
ord of our hearings is full of such testi- 
mony, 

But let each Senator judge for him- 
self. For that purpose, I want to give 
you the details about three cases. It is 
perhaps only through the specifics that 
the full flavor of the ludicrous relation- 
ship that now exists between responsible 
local officials and the Washington bu- 
reaucracy can be appreciated. 

These cases are drawn from corre- 
spondence between local authorities and 
the Public Housing Administration which 
were assembled in a study by a committee 
of housing and redevelopment officials 
in the Southwest. The committee was 
headed by Mr. O. W. Collins, chairman 
of the Port Arthur, Tex., Housing Au- 
thority and included the chairmen of five 
other local housing authorities—Mr. 
Hubert Jones of Austin, Tex.; Mr. Louis 
Tobian, of Dallas; Mr. O. B. Archer, of 
Beaumont, Tex.; Rabbi David Jacobson, 
of San Antonio; and Mr. Glen F. Rogers, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

THE CASE OF THE 11 TREES 


A team of auditors from the Public 
Housing Administration visited a local 
housing authority in February and April 
1957. On June 28, the PHA submitted 
its report, saying: 

We suggest that the trees beside the 
building, walks, and curbs be remoyed since 
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they are causing damage to the sidewalks 
and curbs and may do additional damage. 
The present damage to the walks is in the 
nature of differences in finished elevations 
at joints which should be releveled and 
brought to the same finished grade, and if 
necessary, sections should be replaced. Re- 
move trees. 11 at $8 each, $88, 


The local housing authority replied: 


Since maintenance is unable to locate 11 
trees that are detrimental to structures and 
sidewalks, request more definite information 
as to approximate location of such trees. 


On November 1, came PHA’s counter- 
reply: 

During the survey of this project on April 
24, 1957, it was noted that several trees were 
growing adjacent to building grade beams 
and sidewalks. Inasmuch as the survey is a 
spot inspection and the entire project was 
not covered, we estimated that 11 trees were 
existing in such locations and should be 
removed, Although small trees may not be 
damaging the structures at this time, the 
increased root growth might be costly in the 
future and therefore any tree growth within 
3 feet of the structures should be removed. 
This should include stumps of previously 
cut trees where new growth is putting out. 


Has not centralization reached a ridic- 
ulous point when local housing authori- 
ties must be directed as to the exact num- 
ber of trees to be removed from a proj- 
ect—even though the local housing 
authority is left free to search for and 
select the individual trees to be removed. 

THE CASE OF THE COCA-COLA DISPENSER 


In May 1957 a team of auditors made 
its annual visit to a local housing au- 
thority. In October came the PHA re- 
port with the following item: 


A Coca-Cola dispenser was located in the 
community building auditorium. This 
equipment is owned and operated by the 
Housing Authority Employees’ Association. 
We found no record of any rental charges 
being paid to the Authority by this asso- 
ciation, or of any existing contract. * * + 
Our review disclosed that 100 percent of the 
revenue derived from the Coca-Cola dispenser 
went directly into the treasury of the Hous- 
ing Authority Employees’ Association and was 
not recorded in the Authority books of ac- 
count. These funds are subsequently used 
by the aforementioned association for pur- 
poses having no effect or benefit to Authority 
operation. 


In December, the local housing author- 
ity replied: 

We do not consider the continued use of 
the Coca-Cola machine to be improper. * * * 
The agreement between the Housing Author- 
ity and the Housing Authority Employees’ 
Association, a copy of which is attached 
hereto, requires the association to pay an- 
nually for the use of space. The board was 
aware of the installation and considers its 
presence conducive to the morale and wel- 
fare of the employees. * * * Since the em- 
ployees are the principal users of the ma- 
chine, we see no reason why they should not 
be the recipients of the possible meager prof- 
its to be derived from the operation of the 
machine. 


On January 14, 1958, came PHA’s 
counterreply: 

The Authority’s agreement with the em- 
ployees’ recreation for the rental of space 
in the recreation hall for the installation 
anda use of an electric Coca-Cola vending 
machine does not have PHA approval, This 
agreement provides for an annual payment 
of $1 by the association. This amount is 
considered inadequate as it does not include 
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the cost of utilities used. We recommend 
that you contact the local Coca-Cola Co. and 
obtain their estimate as to the operating 
cost for this item of equipment. The agree- 
ment should then be revised and submitted 
to PHA for approval. * * * At such time as 
the agreement * * * is revised and PHA ap- 
proval obtained, the revenue obtained there- 
by will be included as Authority income and 
this exception will no longer be outstanding. 


Ten days later, the local housing au- 
thority replied: 

Your comments on this item were reviewed 
by the board. Approval was again given the 
existing agreement between the Housing Au- 
thority and employees’ association for the 
use of an electric Coca-Cola vending machine, 
+ * + We respectfully request that you ap- 
prove the agreement approved by the board. 


This apparently ended the matter, be- 
cause the report includes no more 
counter replies to counter replies. Let us 
hope that the payment to the Authority 
for the electric current going into the 
Coca-Cola machine compensated at least 
in part for the time spent by high-priced 
people in 3 months of communication on 
this subject. 

THE CASE OF THE LEAKING ELECTRICITY 


The PHA audit team took exception in 
one of its surveys to the failure of a 
local housing authority to read utility 
meters at a constant time each day so 
that leaks in electric current could be 
detected. The Authority’s maintenance 
superintendent protested but the board 
thought it best to write to the director of 
the local electric utility about meter 
reading practice. The director respond- 
ed on March 5, 1957, as follows: 


We see no reason for reading the electric 
meter daily to insure early detection of leaks. 
No electric energy will escape from the wires 
except in the event of trouble in the wiring 
system. In this case, fuses should blow or 
circuit breakers trip, which would bring such 
a defect to your immediate attention. 

We concur with your maintenance super- 
intendent in his statement that no leaks 
could occur in the electric system in the 
sense in which he has used the term “leak,” 


So, on March 11, the local housing au- 
thority wrote to PHA: 


The local authority agreed to such request 
but in subsequent conferences with electri- 
cians and the city electrical department, we 
are advised that it is impossible to have a 
leak in an electric line as any undue load 
on an electric line would be controlled by the 
fuses in the transformers and circuit breaks 
of each unit. y 

Since it is estimated that it will cost $50 a 
month to read all electric meters every day, 
it is respectfully requested that we be per- 
mitted to eliminate the daily reading of elec- 
tric meters as it is felt that such would be a 
waste of money. 


On March 19, the PHA replied: 

Our suggestion * * * was based on the 
fact that we have experienced loss of electric- 
ity due to the system becoming grounded. 
In fact, several years ago this happened on 
one of the projects operated by the Authority 
and this ground short did not blow a fuse or 
a transformer, The Authority in turn, paid 
an unusually large bill due to the waste of 
electricity. * * * 

We notice that you estimate it will cost $50 
per month to read your electric meters daily; 
however, we believe that with the proper al- 
location of time and assignment of work, 
that your maintenance employees who are 
on annual salary will be able to do this work 
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without any additional expenses to the Au- 
thority. 


On March 22, the local housing au- 
thority protested again: 

We are at a loss as to when the Authority 
had a ground short which caused us to con- 
sume an excessive amount of electricity. It 
will be appreciated if you can give us the 
date of this particular instance. We are ad- 
vised that with the exception of our shop, 
that all meters are single phase and ground- 
ed, and that should the circuit ground out, 
as you mentioned, that it would cause the 
fuses in the transformer to blow out. * * * 
We are still advised by the city electrical de- 
partment and our own maintenance super- 
intendent, that in no way could we have a 
short in any project electric system which 
would not immediately blow out the fuses 
in the transformer. We do not plan to put 
on additional personnel for the reading of 
the meters. However, time will be consumed 
in reading these meters and time in every 
instance means dollars, whether it applies to 
ground, janitorial or what. 


Four days later, the PHA capitulated: 

The incident referred to in our letter of 
March 19 happened about 1942 and involved 
the overhead system of wiring. 

We will not insist on your making daily 
readings of the electric meters if you are 
still convinced that it is a waste of time. 


The committee report is full of exam- 
ples like these of what adds up to un- 
conscionable harassment of local hous- 
ing authorities by Federal officials, 

I am sure that those who conceived 
and have defended public housing never 
dreamed that the point would be reached 
when a bureaucracy in Washington 
would be dictating the exact number of 
trees to be removed, supervising and 
approving contracts between an author- 
ity and its employees regarding the use 
of a single Coca-Cola machine, or in- 
sisting upon maintenance practices 
which those who are experienced write 
off as senseless and wasteful. 

These are but a few instances. This 
kind of heckling goes on day after day, 
week after week, in 840 communities 
throughout the country. A Washington 
bureaucracy has justified itself on the 
basis of this kind of review. It now 
contends that, if its paternal supervi- 
sion is removed, local communities 
would be incompetent to preserve their 
sidewalks from the ravages of rampant 
trees or protect the public interest 
against the corruption involved in per- 
mitting the employees of a housing 
authority to operate a Coca-Cola vend- 
ing machine. 

Remember, we are not talking here 
about the field offices of a Federal agency. 
We are talking about responsible au- 
thorities of local communities created 
under State law, consisting of leading 
bankers, businessmen, labor leaders, 
church officials, lawyers, and civic lead- 
ers from every field. Many are resign- 
ing in disgust, of course, but this is the 
kind of leaders we have had on our 
local housing authorities. 

Those who stand here on the Senate 
floor and contend, as I do, that local 
boards of education are qualified to run 
schools without Federal interfence and 
supervision, that local city councils are 
competent to provide city services with- 
out Federal supervision, that State and 
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local welfare departments are compe- 
tent to administer public welfare pro- 
grams, can hardly stand here and say 
that local housing authorities are not 
capable of deciding when to remove a 
tree, or how to read electric meters in 
a public housing project. All wisdom 
is not in Washington. Man for man, I 
would match the members of local hous- 
ing authorities with the employees of the 
PHA for patriotism, judgment, wisdom 
and knowledge of the local circum- 
stances which is all important in mak- 
ing these projects successful. 

In this bill, we propose to restore re- 
sponsibility to the communities while 
still retaining in Washington the es- 
sential controls to assure that the Fed- 
eral interest is protected. 

All of the present Federal controls 
over the planning, location, design and 
construction of projects are maintained 
without change. Some of these are on- 
erous and in line with the general phil- 
osophy of the bill should perhaps be 
relaxed. However, since construction 
costs determined the amount of the Fed- 
eral financial commitment, it was felt 
that Federal participation at this stage 
should remain unchanged. 

But once the project is built, the de- 
tailed operating supervision which has 
turned responsible local authorities into 
ministerial agents of the PHA is largely 
removed—subject to the very important 
qualification that the PHA and the GAO 
will have access to records and the right 
to such postaudits as are necessary to 
protect against fraud, gross waste, or 
extravagance, and to assure compliance 
with law and with the objectives of the 
program. 

The relaxation of Federal control is 
made possible by changing the financial 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local authorities. At 
the present time, the Federal contribu- 
tion is a variable annual amount, de- 
pending upon the amount of the net op- 
erating revenues from the project. Since 
the entire net proceeds revert to the Fed- 
eral Government as a reduction in the 
annual contribution, the PHA feels it- 
self compelled to supervise minute de- 
tails of project management in order to 
reduce the Federal payment to the mini- 
mum, 

Under our bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment would enter into a contract for 
payment of a fixed annual amount to the 
local authority at the time the project 
shifted from the construction to the 
management stage. Since the Federal 
obligation would henceforth be un- 
changed, strict Federal supervision would 
no longer be necessitated. 

The new arrangement would put low- 
rent housing on the same basis as other 
Federal programs. In urban renewal, for 
example, once the Federal grant is paid, 

the Federal Government permits com- 
local self-government. Once the 
Federal share of federally aided high- 
ways is paid, the Federal Government 
does not supervise the operation and 
maintenance of the highways. 
THE ALLEGED $8 MILLION “WINDFALL” 


The amount of the fixed Federal grant, 
to be paid in annual installments, would 
be the amount necessary to amortize the 
bonds which finance the project. 
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The present annual subsidy is equal to 
this amount reduced by the entire net 
proceeds arising from project operation. 

It is this reversion of the entire pro- 
ceeds to the Federal Government that is 
at the bottom of the present difficulties 
in the operating relationship. Every 
marginal nickel that is spent or saved is 
a Federal nickel. On the one hand, 
therefore, the PHA can contend it is duty 
bound to supervise the spending of every 
nickel; on the other hand, the local au- 
thorities have no direct financial stake 
in effecting economies and increasing 
revenues. 

Ordinarily, the Federal Government 
enters into grant arrangements on a 
50-50, or 2-1, or even a 90-10 basis, but 
with some local share as a means of en- 
couraging local financial responsibility 
through a direct financial interest. The 
local financial incentive serves as a sub- 
stitute for strict Federal supervision. 
The low-rent housing program is the 
only program I know of where the fi- 
nancial division—in this case the divi- 
sion of receipts—is 100-to-nothing, with 
one level of government earning the re- 
ceipts and another level of government 
getting the benefit of them. Such a re- 
lationship was doomed from the begin- 
ning. It could not help but result in 
suspicion, friction, and a steady usurpa- 
tion of management responsibility by 
Washington. 

What our bill proposes is a 2-to-1 dis- 
tribution of the net proceeds, with the 
Federal two-thirds being applied to ad- 
vance amortization of the bonds which 
determine the amount of the annual 
Federal grant. The other one-third 
will be retained by the local housing au- 
thority for low-rent housing purposes. 

Since operating proceeds were about 
$25 million last year, the proposed two- 
to-one split has been referred to as an 
$8 million windfall for local authori- 
ties. But those who use this term over- 
look the effect of providing local au- 
thorities with the incentive for economy 
and increased revenues which arises 
from the normal Federal-local sharing 
arrangement. To make up the $8 mil- 
lion loss to the Federal Government, 
local authorities would need only to in- 
crease net proceeds by about $2 per 
housing unit per month. I am per- 
sonally confident that the result would 
come close to that amount and might be 
greater. In any event, the $8 million 
would be used for useful and necessary 
purposes which should have been per- 
mitted all along but which the PHA has 
stripped from the local housing au- 
thority programs. Important among 
these are rudimentary services for the 
guidance and referral of the problem 
families who are now the source of so 
much of the operation and maintenance 
difficulties in the public housing projects. 

Once the Federal control over man- 
agement is relaxed, I would hope that 
the PHA would operate a constructive 
advisory service on management prob- 
lems to assist local authorities on a vol- 
untary basis. 


WHICH WAY PUBLIC HOUSING? 


In previous years, the issue in regard 
to low-rent housing has been the num- 
ber of units to be authorized. This 
year that is not the crucial issue. No 
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matter how many units are authorized, 
the program will not flourish unless 
basic changes in the conception of the 
program are adopted. 

This bill makes those changes. Some 
of them may appear drastic, but they 
have been a long time in the making 
and have been thoroughly considered. 
They have been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the United 
States conference of mayors, the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
habilitation Officials, the national hous- 
ing conference, the AFL-CIO, and other 
responsible groups. 

I hope the Senate will approve these 
amendments as a part of its omnibus 
housing bill, in order that the public 
low-rent housing program may once 
again do the job which was conceived 
for it in 1937 and which is no less urgent 
in 1958. 

Two days ago the Senate voted to 
admit Alaska into the Union as the 49th 
State. I was happy to vote for the 
admission of Alaska, because I believe it 
is only just to permit that great outpost 
on our northwest frontier to take its 
proper place in the Congress of the 
United States, with a Representative 
and two Senators, along with the other 
States, some of which do not have a 
much larger population than Alaska. 

I have had occasion to point out on 
the. floor of the Senate that there are 
20 States, with 40 votes in the Senate, 
each of which has a smaller population 
than my city of Philadelphia, which has 
only a one-fifth interest in each of the 
two Senators from Pennsylvania, That 
condition results from the pact or com- 
promise which was entered into when 
the Constitution was adopted, and by 
which we are all bound. I would not 
change it. I am happy to have it as it 
is. 

Mr. President, as time goes on, how- 
ever, our friends—both in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives— 
from the less densely populated States 
should understand what happens when 
the vast urban population of the coun- 
try is underrepresented in Congress; and 
they should give serious thought to the 
problems which that situation causes 
and to efforts to bring about the same 
kind of justice to our urban population 
for which we are happy to vote in behalf 
of the people who live on farms. I have 
always been very happy to do so. 

Mr. President, a few days ago a very 
provocative article appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor under the 
title “Urban America: A Phoenix Still 
Trapped in Its Ashes.” The article goes 
into much greater length on the subject 
to which I am now addressing myself. 
It was written by Mr. Earl W. Foell, one 
of the able staff writers of the Christian 
Science Monitor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN America: A PHOENIX STILL TRAPPED 
IN Its ASHES 
(By Earl W. Foell) 

“Thine alabaster cities gleam undimmed 
by human tears.” (From the hymn Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful.) 
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“Any city that does not set in motion by 
1960 a comprehensive program to halt blight 
will be flirting with municipal ruin by 1965.” 
(Federal Housing and Home Finance Admin- 

a istrator Albert M. Cole.) 

By the year 2000 the urban population of 
the United States may swell to the stagger- 
ing total of some 200 million to 235 million 
persons, according to the estimate of 1 pop- 
ulation specialist with impeccable creden- 
tials. This is literally the forecast of an 
explosion. 

For it means that the cities and metro- 
politan areas of the Nation would be in- 
creased in the next 42 years by almost as 
many people as lived in the entire country 
when the 1950 census was taken. 

Demographers—like weathermen—have 
been known to be wrong. (In the late '30’s 
they spoke of America’s population leveling 
off at about 150 million by 1980.) But for 
the present the registries of births are back- 
ing up their current forecast of explosive 
city growth. 

In the 8 years since the 1950 census, 97 
percent of the Nation’s population growth 

has been net growth in urban areas. 

By any system of measurement this enor- 
mous growth alone would appear to make 
the problem of the cities and their subur- 
ban spawn a subject to be ranked in im- 
portance with national defense and economic 
growth—and possibly to be ranked ahead of 
farm supports and getting to the moon. 

These population estimates indicate viy- 
idly just how much the current problems 
facing the cities will pyramid in the coming 
decades. 

Equally, they measure the drastic expan- 
sion that will be needed in the promising 
but still fledgling programs now pitted 
against the blight, congestion, near bank- 
ruptcy, and political impotence of many 
cities—if these programs are not to turn 
into pearls cast before swine. 

Following is the current balance sheet in 
the fight for the cities, as gathered by corre- 
spondents of the Christian Science Monitor 
in 22 cities and culled from interviews with 
leading urban researchists, city planners, 
politicians, and civic leaders across the Na- 
tion: 


MIGRATION AND COUNTERMIGRATION 


Within the overall population statistics 
there are two seething tides of population 
shifts. They create a general financial and 
social undertow that cancels out much of the 
progress made in renewing the cities. 

The first of these is the migration of the 
southern rural Negro, the back-country 
white, the newly arrived Puerto Rican and 
Mexican into most of the great metropolitan 
centers faster than they can properly be as- 
similated. In little more than a decade, 
Manhattan is expected to be 45° percent 
Puerto Rican and Negro in population; Chi- 
cago, about 25 percent Negro. Indianapolis, 
nonwhite population increased 35 percent 


- between 1950 and 1956. 


The problem here stems not from race but 
from feelings about race. This leads directly 
to the second migration. 

Young marrieds and many middle-income 
city dwellers are continuing to move away 
from the city center to homestead ranch 
houses on quarter-acre plots in the suburbs, 

Despite nascent back-to-the-city move- 
ments heading for Boston’s Beacon Hill, 
Washington's Foggy Bottom, Philadelphia’s 
Society Hill, Kansas City’s Quality Hill, and 
other assorted hills and bottoms across the 
country, the exodus to the suburbs is not 
abating. 

Projects to arrest decay and enhance the 
usefulness of the central city have not yet 
slowed the emigrant rush. Many city plan- 
ners report that this is so simply because too 
much emphasis is placed on physical pres- 
ervation in a few key areas and not enough 
on such services as good school teaching, 
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good mass transit, and expanded cultural op- 
portunities. 

Slums, which are both the cause and the 
result of the two migrations just described, 
are home to some 15 million Americans— 
one out of every five urban dwellers; one of 
every dozen Americans. 

Some cities—like Denver, Fort Worth, Salt 
Lake City—have no slums in the tenement- 
ghetto sense, But the problem of decay and 
engineered obsolescence confronts even 
America’s newer western cities. 

Because slums are the focal point for many 
urban malfunctions, they are the principal 
target for the complex system of Federal, 
State, local, private enterprise, and neigh- 
borhood groups now fighting to revive the 
cores of cities as the brightest display points 
of American civilization. 

The Federal urban renewal program 
reaches fully into all but eight States. Its 
chief weapon to date has been a two-thirds 
writedown of the cost of clearing slum 
lands and fixing a realistic selling price on 
them for sale to private redevelopers. 

Included in the Federal program are pro- 
visions, unfortunately still little used, for 
rehabilitating vast areas surrounding slums 
and threatened by, but not immersed in, the 
spread of decay. Also gaining impetus is a 
program for aiding good city planning in 
smaller communities and for backing re- 
gional or metropolitan planning. 

The urban-renewal program is a package 
affair which requires fairly effective safe- 
guards to assure the Government that a city 
has a workable overall plan for its future. 

But even with this emphasis on overall 
planning, a majority of the professionals in- 
terviewed feel, the urban-renewal attack on 
blight is still too much a matter of spot 
battles and guerrilla warfare. 

The facts seem to indicate that— 

1. The urban-renewal program has started 
slowly. From its inception in 1949 to the 
present it has had available only about $1.2 
billion. Only 4 projects in 3 cities have ac- 
tually been completed. 

2. The program has begun to gain momen- 
tum recently. Some 525 projects, eventually 
involving perhaps 30,000 acres in 317 cities 
and towns, are now under way or approved. 

“Socially,” says Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, “urban renewal 
is respectable as no earlier slum or housing 
program has ever been in this country.” 
Democratic city mayors and Republican busi- 
nessmen are sitting down together to do 
something about the cities. 

Renewal's ancestral tree starts in the 
early thirties. Slum-clearance experiments 
begat public-housing experiments, which be- 
gat the idea of urban redevelopment about 
1940. But the idea was premature. One 
urban land institute proposal for a Federal 
renewal program brought forth shocked cries 
that it was a scheme for bailing out the land- 
lords of slum property. 

After World War II, however, the Federal 
Government did enter the picture when it 
was realized that the problem of urban blight 
was so extensive that no single investor but 
Washington could provide the stimulus 
needed to get slums cleared away and land 
readied for private investment. 

The Nation then seemed ready to turn at 
last from problems made urgent by war, and 
those created by depression, to the neglected 
cities. In 1949 Congress passed the urban- 
renewal program. Refinements were added 
in 1954. 

3. Despite the almost universal popularity 
of the basic renewal idea with politicians, 
planners, business leaders, and neighborhood 
groups, it is generally agreed that the mo- 
mentum so far gained is not enough to meet 
the problems which a doubling population 
will so drastically magnify. Slums have con- 
tinued to grow even in recent years of great 
prosperity. They have in fact burgeoned 
most rapidly in the boom cities—in Chicago, 
Houston, San Francisco—while the older 
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cities have generally made only token head- 
way so far at clearing their immense back- 
log of decayed housing and industry. 

Some of the very cities that have made the 
most progress with spacious urban-renewal 
projects, such as Chicago and New York, are 
finding slum growth always one jump ahead. 

In short, the blight-eroded cities of Amer- 
ica are beginning to be reborn—many of 
them spectacularly—but the blight is still 
nagging at most of them. They are phoe- 
nixes still trapped in their own ashes. 


THE UNPROTECTED INVESTMENT 


“The biggest single economic problem 
faced by our country is conservation of the 
capital involved in our cities,” states Walt 
Rostow, the noted economic historian, 

Statistics back him up. National Bureau 
of Economic Research figures for 1948— 
the most recent available—placed America’s 
total national wealth at $797 billion, Of 
this amount over 400 billion was invested 
in urban areas. With urban population 
outstripping rural 97 to 3 during the in- 
tervening decade, it is now probable that 
as much as 60 percent of the tangible wealth 
that the American people have accumulated 
throughout their national history is today 
tied up in the cities. 

How well is this investment protected? 

Capital loss through the spread of slums 
has been enormous, Detroit, for instance, 
estimates the decline in value of its cen- 
tral business district over a period of just 
the past 20 years at $100 million. 

Many cities report large downtown areas 
that bring in taxes that average only one- 
third what they cost in increased police 
and fire protection, garbage, utility, and 
street services. 

Measured against an estimate by ACTION 
(American Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods) that it would take some $100 
billion to rid the Nation of slums, the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution of 1.2 billion in the 
past decade and the administration’s pro- 
posal for another 1.3 billion over the next 6 
years are dwarfed. 

Taken in the context of what the na- 
tional income is spent on, the Government 
side of urban-renewal efforts still appears 
Lilliputian. 

Over a 20-year span some $98 billion is 
expected to be expended on highways. This 
year alone the Federal budget allots 5 bil- 
lion for veterans’ benefits and 4.6 billion 
for agriculture while only 350 million is as- 
signed for urban renewal. 

There are two major reasons for this 
dragging of feet where the need is so ob- 
vious: (1) The cities of the United States 
are sorely underrepresented and under- 
privileged politically; and (2) there is a 
shortage of the private investment capital 
which is supposed to take over the lion's 
share of rebuilding and repairing in the 
blighted areas cleared or mortage-insured 
by Washington. 

Examples of how urban America has been 
gerrymandered or simply neglected out of 
its political inheritance have been cited 
often and at length but to little avail. 

Prof. Gordon E. Baker, in his authorita- 
tive study, Rural Versus Urban Political 
Power, cites these examples: 

The 6 largest urban counties of Georgia 
contain 32 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion; control only 9 percent of the Georgia 
house and 7 percent of the senate. 

Baltimore and the 3 largest urban counties 
of Maryland, with 67 percent of the popula- 
tion; control only 44 and 31 percent, respec- 
tively, of the State legislative houses. 

New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Providence, R. I., all give the in- 
dividual citizen considerably less voting 
power than his country cousin. Boston, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Richmond, and 
Norfolk are notable exceptions to the 
rule that the city dweller may pay far 
more than half of the Nation's taxes but 
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isn't allowed his share of the votes on the 
State or even National level. 

Senator CLARK observes—without malice 
ues—that there 
are 20 States, with 40 Senators, that in- 
dividually have less population than Phila- 
delphia, which has about two-fifths of two 
Senators. 

The result of the cities’ underrepresenta- 
tion is that while Congress may have a 
farm bloc it virtually never has anything 
approaching an urban bloc. 

This situation is slowly being corrected by 
what one urban expert terms the collection 
of power in the cities. Democratic mayors 
and influential Republican businessmen 
working together for the first time on city 
problems are beginning to gather a formida- 
ble political coalition about them. Pres- 
sure from the mayors of smaller towns, men 
who are generally avid boosters of the 
urban-renewal program, has also put Con- 

en from predominantly rural areas be- 
hind that program at crucial moments. 

In short, there is hope that, even without 
the redistricting program that is needed to 
give true democracy to the cities, urban 
affairs are beginning to command the ear of 
an increasing number of legislators. 

Talk of a possible urban-affairs Cabinet 
post parallel to the Agriculture Department 
is stirring more frequently in Washington. 
Albert M. Cole, Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, says that such a post 
will be created eventually, but definitely not 
next year. 

FINDING PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Experience has shown that on the aver- 
age every Federal urban-renewal dollar spent 
generates $5 of private enterprise spending 
for new buildings. In some cases the ratio 
has ranged as high as $40 for every $1 of 
Federal money. But although there is good 
private response in some cities, others are 
finding projects lagging for lack of risk 
capital. 

A good barometer is the investment policy 
of the giant insurance companies. Owner- 
ship of mass housing was once considered 
the coming thing for such firms. But today 
only about one-third of the top 20 companies 
directly hold title to apartment projects. 
Their total investment is about half a bil- 
lion dollars. One major company has sold 
& large housing project it had built because 
the yield was only 1.56 percent—not a good 
investment return. A Boston insurance ex- 
ecutive reports that the insurance firms “just 
haven't been able to make money on such 
holdings.” 

This is just one side of a two-way squeeze 
that is perhaps the biggest financial prob- 
lem the cities face. 

On the one hand there is the plight of the 
middle-income city resident: He is being 
forced out by social conditions in the slums, 
by higher taxes caused by the slums, by the 
flight of stores and jobs. Even if the slums 
are erased, the cost of new housing to re- 
place the old often puts rents right out of 
the middle-income budget range. And this 
is the very income group that is burgeoning, 
as the rich grow generally poorer and the 
poor richer. 

On the other hand, there is the plight of 
the private investor who won't risk his capi- 
tal on redevelopment projects unless they 
give a fair return. Such a fair return can 
often be had only by upping rents and 
Squeezing the middle class. 

That is the dilemma. If it continues un- 
solved, there is genuine concern among 
planners that the cities may become home 
only to the rich and the very poor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from Minnesota, par- 
ticularly because of his long and con- 
sistent interest in the urban housing 
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problem, which continues to confront 
us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind reference tome. I was 
not able to be present on the floor of the 
Senate during the Senator’s speech. 
However, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was kind enough to let me have a copy 
of his remarks earlier today, and I also 
discussed his address privately with him. 
I indicated my interest in certain para- 
graphs of the Senator’s speech, and said 
I would like to be on the fioor to ask him 
to develop them further and in a little 
more detail. 

I might say, by way of explanation, 
that I have been in attendance at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in connection with a review of our 
overall foreign policy. I was alerted by 
the staff that the Senator was making his 
splendid presentation, and I came to the 
floor as soon as I could. 

First of all, I wish to commend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
speech. I know that the housing bill will 
soon be before the Senate. It seems to 
me that the way to approach the pro- 
posed legislation is through a process of 
gradual education and gradual develop- 
ment of information. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is one of the most active 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and is one of the Nation's 
foremost municipal authorities. He for- 
merly served as mayor of the great city 
of Philadelphia, and is also a student 
of local government and National Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, by virtue of his 
background and experience, he is in a 
position to offer us some very construc- 
tive suggestions. 

What I say is not intended in any 
way to be flattery of the Senator or in 
the nature of overpraising him. What I 
say is merely a statement of fact. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I have said 
is all true. 

Mr. CLARK. I cannot refrain from 
interjecting at this point in the Sena- 
tor’s kind remarks to say that my 
friend’s exercise of senatorial courtesy 
has perhaps led him to go further than 
the facts would justify. Nevertheless, I 
am very happy to have his comment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I discount that dis- 
claimer. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has pointed to the importance of 
Congress’ giving a more concentrated 
and considered attention to the prob- 
lems of urban living and the problems of 
our municipalities. I do not know what 
the Senator’s figures show, but I believe 
that 80 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion lives in cities of 20,000 or more. I 
believe that is a correct statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the basic state- 
ment is that 65 percent of the popula- 
tion of our country lives in 170 metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When we realize 
the implications of that statistical infor- 
mation, we understand the importance 
of the Government of the United 
States—both the executive and the leg- 
islative branches of the Government— 
paying more attention to the problems 
of urban living. I am a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
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and I do not believe that anyone in the 
Senate would disagree with the state- 
ment that I attempt to represent what 
I believe to be the legitimate interests of 
agricultural producers. 

Mr. CLARK. In that field the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is an expert, whose 
guidance I have been happy to follow 
with perhaps only one minor exception, 
and in that instance the Senator’s views 
are entitled to a great deal of respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
note that the Senator digressed only 
once from the path of orderly and logi- 
cal conclusions on agricultural matters. 
{Laughter.] However, I suppose that 
point is open to debate, as I indicated 
at the time we discussed it. 

What I wish particularly to impress 
upon our colleagues in the Senate is the 
importance of dealing with the problems 
of urban living and urban housing and 
urban affairs generally. I have in my 
hand a copy of the bill (S. 2159), which 
was introduced earlier in the session by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I was privileged to support it actively, 
even though I was not a cosponsor of 
the bill. The bill would provide for the 
establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, which would 
give some prompt and long-term consid- 
eration to the very difficult urban-Fed- 
eral relationships. We all know that the 
cities have had to come directly to the 
Federal Government. They have by- 
passed their own State legislatures, and 
they have bypassed their governors’ 
office. They have come directly to the 
Federal Government primarily because 
they were not given adequate represen- 
tation in their State legislatures, and 
also because of a historical hangover of 
procedure which forced them to go di- 
rectly to Washington. When they come 
to Washington, they do not know quite 
where to go. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will 
permit me to make a brief interruption 
of his very pertinent remarks. The rea- 
son why the cities come to Washington 
is that the Federal Government has 
usurped most of the tax sources which 
must provide revenues for the cities. As 
the Senator from Minnesota well knows, 
despite the reports of groups like the 
Kestnbaum Commission and the gover- 
nor’s conference and even the desire of 
President Eisenhower—to return certain 
tax sources to the State and localities, 
nothing has happened in that field. In 
my humble judgment nothing will hap- 
pen, In view of that fact the cities 
have no recourse except to come te 
Washington with their problems, be- 
cause, frankly, with their present tax 
sources, they are going broke, and the 
States are not able to help them. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The Senator’s 
views on that subject certainly must be 
respected. I would only add the view 
that I served on the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and I was privileged to be one of the 
sponsors of the legislation which created 
the Commission. While the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken on more and more 
taxing areas, the States themselves have 
been reluctant to enact enabling legisla- 
tion for municipalities—most of which 
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are creatures of the State legislatures— 
to give the localities authority to raise 
revenue. Local taxes, of course, are in- 
come-tax deductible. 

It appears that here again there is 
reason for the belief that the States and 
localities have not always exhausted all 
the authority they possess in this field. 
Of course, I do not wish to be critical of 
the States and localities, and it is not our 
purpose to discuss that subject at this 
time. What we say is, first, that the 
Federal Government needs to give more 
attention, on a day-by-day and year-by- 
year and long-term basis, to the prob- 
lems of municipalities and urban living. 
That is the first point. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The second point 
is that, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has pointed out in his very excel- 
lent speech, our housing program needs 
to be given much more attention and 
much more emphasis. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has emphasized again and 
again what can be done in urban renewal 
in terms of the urban renewal program. 

However, the point in the Senator’s 
speech on which I wish to have him com- 
ment in some detail is that portion which 
relates to the centralization of responsi- 
bility in the Federal Government for 
Jocal public housing projects, as com- 
pared with the responsibility which 
ought to be exercised by the local public 
housing authority or local redevelopment 
authority. 

I noticed that the Senator referred to 
what he called the case of the 11 trees. 
How ridiculous can the Federal Govern- 
ment become? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred to that 
part of my remarks. Simply to empha- 
size it, as the Senator well knows, since 
he read that particular extract, that was 
a situation in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually told the local housing 
authority that they ought to cut down 
or uproot 11 trees before the roots of the 
trees reached the point where they 
might hurt the pavement or the side- 
walk. I cannot think of a more over- 
reaching action of bureaucratic non- 
sense than that. 

Yet the present HHFA has indicated 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that they would fight to the death 
the effort to decentralize the program. 
I guess they want to have many more 
cases like the 11 trees, to see if 2 or 3 
gentlemen from the Agency in Wash- 
ington can go to Minneapolis or Phila- 
delphia, put their nose into every hous- 
ing project there, and pretty soon ask, 
“Why don’t you plant evergreen trees? 
The leaves of the other trees will fall, 
and you will have to have somebody rake 
the leaves, and that will be an unneces- 
Sary expense.” 

There seems to be no limit to which 
they are willing to go. Like all bureau- 
crats they will not give up 1 inch of 
their authority in order to put the 
Agency in working condition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought the in- 
cident concerning the soft drink dis- 
penser was more ridiculous than the first 
incident. When an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government has to use a high- 
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salaried man to go to a local housing 
project and become involved in a ques- 
tion whether a soft drink dispenser 
ought to be in a recreation room, I be- 
lieve it is very hard up for jobs. This is 
not a leaf-raking kind of recession. For 
the Public Housing Authority of the 
Federal Government to be engaged in 
such minutia and such penny ante detail 
is beneath the dignity of the Federal 
Government and its responsibility. 

I concur in the Senator’s observations 
about the importance not only of the re- 
establishment of local responsibility, but 
also the importance of encouraging even 
more local responsibility in the housing 
projects than there has been heretofore. 
The role of the Federal Government 
should be to establish standards and to 
provide the grants which are necessary 
to make the housing authorities solvent 
on the basis of low rentals for low-in- 
come people. That ought to be the limit 
of the Federal Government’s authority. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator. I think he will like- 
wise agree that since Federal money goes 
into these projects, the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to have the right of audit. 
But to have men snooping around and 
saying, “You cannot have a soft drink 
dispenser in the housing project unless 
you charge rent for it,” and “You will 
have to remove these trees,” is ridiculous. 

Another instance was the case of the 
leaking electricity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to 
mention that. I wanted to share this 
paper with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias], who has 
been a stalwart champion of housing for 
many years in the Senate. I read earlier 
case number three, I think it is, the case 
of the leaking electricity, in which the 
Federal Government intended to have 
daily inspections, I believe, of the wiring 
system. 

Mr. CLARK. A check was to be made 
to determine whether the electricity was 
being properly recorded on the meter, 
and it was proposed to do that every day. 
It took a sheaf of correspondence 6 
inches high, and conversations lasting 8 
or 10 months, between Washington and 
the office in the field, to decide that the 
electricity was not, in fact, leaking. 

I wonder what would happen if some- 
one came every day to check the electric 
meter in the Senator’s house or my house 
to see whether the electric system was 
leaking. One would have to dream up 
some very unessential work for a bureau- 
crat to have that kind of instance arise. 
I would not have believed it had I not 
found it in the correspondence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I once admonished 
certain members of my family that too 
many electric lights were left burning; 
and the lights almost went out for me at 
about that moment. I was told that I 
had enough to do in the United States 
Senate without coming home and advis- 
ing the family how to turn electric lights 
on and off. 

The same admonition which the lady 
of the Humphrey household provided for 
her husband would be proper for the 
Federal officials in the Public Housing 
Authority. For a $50 a month supposed 
loss, a $500 a month audit was made to 
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determine whether the $50 a month was 
being lost. 

I think that the director of a housing 
project in Minneapolis, such as the Glen- 
wood project, which is under construc- 
tion, is just as much interested in the 
efficient operation of this project as is 
anyone in the Nation’s capital Once in 
a while a bad apple will be found in the 
barrel. Once in a while an inefficient 
director will be found. But that is why 
we have local housing authorities. 

Mr, CLARK. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator. I think he will agree 
with me that the interest of the local 
housing authority in the efficient, eco- 
nomical operation of the project would be 
vastly increased if the local housing au- 
thority had some stake in the result, and 
if every cent which they saved by their 
economy did not go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but at least a third of it, as 
under their current program, went to 
the local housing authority, to enable 
them to continue their program to im- 
prove projects which are already in 
naan That is what the bill would 

o. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; that is what 
the Senator suggests in his new proposal. 
I am convinced that that type of incen- 
tive will yield very constructive results. 

I do not wish to take any more of the 
Senator’s time by my participation in the 
discussion. I simply say that, as in the 
case of many other things in the Nation, 
we are not doing enough in these areas. 
We are not doing enough in the field of 
education, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has said again and again in the 
Senate. We are surely not doing enough 
about the conservation of our great na- 
tural and physical resources. We are 
not doing enough, in many cases, in the 
fields of science and health. 

But of all things, surely housing rep- 
resents a most tangible form of invest- 
ment. We have indisputable evidence 
that when the slums are cleared, and 
dilapidated, run-down areas are re- 
moved, a kind of economic surgery is ac- 
tually performed. It is a kind of cleaning 
out of a malignant area of the body 
politic. By removing that kind of social 
malignancy, we permit a restoration of 
normal, economic, healthy society, in the 
form of new housing construction, public 
parks, public buildings, and recreational 
areas. All of this results in tremendous 
economic and social dividends. 

I feel that, somehow or other, we have 
lost zest in this body. We have lost zeal 
for the kinds of great community reform, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction which 
are needed. We point with pride to every 
other country in the world and show 
what our foreign aid has done in the form 
of rehabilitation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania sup- 
ports such aid, as I support it; but I 
should like to be able to point with the 
same degree of justifiable pride to the 
tremendous advances we could make and 
ought to be making in some of our great 
metropolitan areas, where the people live 
by the millions, 

Instead, we go along with less than 
adequate programs and, in many in- 
stances, programs of delay and delay. 
I do not know whether the Senator has 
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addressed himself to the unpardonable 
delays in the clearances for these proj- 
ects, but I know of instances of delays 
which ran into the years—not into weeks 
and months, but into years—before 
clearance could be obtained for great 
projects of urban renewal or public 
housing projects. 

If we are to have programs for the 
construction of such public works, they 
should be programs which will be com- 
pleted on time. They should be op- 
erated like a good railroad; not as some- 
thing which does not run or get done 
on time. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. I thank him for his courtesy 
and consideration in coming to the floor 
while I was speaking, and also for his 
most pertinent and helpful comments on 
this vital, important bill which will soon 
come before the Senate. I hope all of 
our colleagues will have an opportunity 
to read it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I congratulate 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
speaking on this most important topic 
and for advancing some extremely con- 
structive suggestions about the need for 
smaller units, widely distributed, and 
also the need for some method to enable 
the tenants ultimately to become the 
owners. I think they are very construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has been for so long, on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, a 
tower of strength for the urban com- 
munities that I am particularly flattered 
to have him here during the course of 
these comments and to engage in col- 
loquy with me. It has been my great 
pleasure to follow his lead in this most 
important field during the 2 years I 
have been in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has become the 
leader, and I have become a follower. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is very 
cautious and reserved in what he says. 
But is it not possible that a part of the 
vexatious rules which the national ad- 
ministration has been trying to impose 
on the localities is due not merely to 
the itch of bureaucrats to supervise 
things, but also to the desire to discour- 
age the advocates of public housing and 
to wear them out, so that they will 
throw in the sponge, so to speak, and 
give up? Is this not a calculated policy 
of attrition and discouragement which 
the Eisenhower administration is carry- 
ing on to choke off any demand for pub- 
lic housing? 

Mr. CLARK. I must say to my good 
friend that that thought certainly has 
crossed my mind. One of the character- 
istics for which I admire the President is 
his unwillingness to attribute motivation, 
whether evil or good, to anyone. Prob- 
ably I do not follow that principle to the 
extentIshould. But regardless of moti- 
vations, the effect is clearly what the 
Senator from Illinois has said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In community after 
community, I found those who believe in 
public housing worn out and exhausted 
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by the delays to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has referred, and by the con- 
stant demands to revise the plans and to 
deal with petty details of administration, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will recall that, as members of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, he and I held 
hearings last fall—he, in Illinois, where 
many of the mayors of his own State tes- 
tified; I, in Portland, Maine, and in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, Pa. I think the 
results of those hearings, insofar as we 
were concerned, were identical; they 
showed that the situation is exactly that 
which the Senator from Illinois has 
described. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Furthermore, the at- 
tempt to pour cold water on urban re- 
newal and public housing comes from 
rather close to the top. Does not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania believe that 
is really one of the strongest forces work- 
ing for the retention and the growth of 
slums and the holding back of construc- 
tive programs for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment? 

Mr. CLARK. I repeat to my friend 
that I have been somewhat outspoken in 
my criticism of Albert Cole, the chief of 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator. On several occasions, I have 
pointed out that when he was a Member 
of Congress he was a bitter opponent of 
public housing. Mr. Cole is a very 
charming and delightful man; and today 
he purports to have reversed his field and 
now to be a great believer in public hous- 
ing, urban redevelopment, and so forth. 
I do not wish to be suspicious; but I must 
say that since he has been the head of the 
Agency, there has been a great deal of 
bureaucracy and red tape, and the pub- 
lic-housing program has jarred to a halt, 
and our efforts to “put it on the road” 
again, by means of the provisions of the 
bill, have been fought and opposed tooth 
and nail by Mr. Cole with every resource 
which he and the administration could 
bring to bear. 

I hope our effort will be successful. 
We must make every effort, if we are to 
get the program underway again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is performing 
a very valuable service in calling the 
attention of the country to the steps 
being taken by the administration, the 
result of which is the discouragement of 
urban renewal and slum clearance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the Senator from Illinois, for 
his comments. I know that when the 
housing bill is under consideration on the 
floor of the Senate, the Senator from Illi- 
nois will be a leading protagonist of the 
bill which has been reported from the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.86. An act to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, to provide for 
a program of study, research, and evaluation 
in the field of weather modification; and 

S. 2007. An act to Amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to charge 
and collect for certain services performed, 
and for other purposes, 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH AND HEALTH YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
we are all aware, recent Kremlin ac- 
tions unfortunately have cast a very 
heavy cloud over the possibility of a pro- 
posed meeting of heads of state at the 
summit. 

But regardless of whether or not there 
is a meeting of heads of state, I sug- 
gest now a different type of summit 
meeting, or meetings: 

I propose that there be 4 “year” in- 
tensively devoted to a whoie series of in- 
ternational conferences and exchanges 
of the greatest scientists and physicians 
of all nations. For what purpose? To 
speed the eradication of the major dis- 
eases of mankind—the killing and crip- 
pling scourges like heart disease and 
cancer. 

For this specific purpose, I am sub- 
mitting today a Senate concurrent res- 
olution under which the Congress would 
ask the President to invite the nations of 
the world, through the medium of the 
World Health Organization, and related 
groups, to designate an International 
Health and Medical Research Year. 

When would this year be held? At 
such early date as adequate preparations 
could be made; perhaps commencing 
January 1, 1960. 

In January 1959, I may say, a commit- 
tee of the World Health Organization 
will be meeting to explore the expansion 
of scientific research. Would it not be 
a wonderful stimulus to that committee 
if the Congress were to enact this con- 
current resolution for this specific pur- 
pose and to have the President submit it 
to the WHO at that time? 

IGY A WORKABLE FORMAT 


Obviously, already a great many inter- 
national meetings do occur; such as in- 
ternational cardiology, neurology, and 
other congresses. 

But the fact that in the past, there 
were international scientific meetings 
did not, for example, prevent the desig- 
nation of an International Geophysical 
Year. And that year is, by universal 
agreement, a genuine success. 

And so I say: Let the doctors and 
scientists of the world meet at the sum- 
mit for man's health. And let them do 
more than meet. Let each nation appro- 
priate more research funds so that there 
will be more intensive research—more 
discoveries. Let the tremendous mo- 
mentum and collaboration which are 
most feasible through the format of an 
international year be realized. 

Let us make this, in effect, an inter- 
national “Manhattan project”; a period 
of 18 months of the most intensive medi- 
cal research and cooperation in the his- 
tory of man. 
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GOVERNOR STEVENSON’S ORIGINAL SUGGESTION 


By way of background, let me state 
that the concept of such an International 
Health Year came originally not from 
myself but from a distinguished private 
citizen of our land. He was speaking, 
however, I know, for the thought and 
conscience of America. 

It will be recalled that on June 9, the 
distinguished majority leader of the Sen- 
ate [Mr. Jounson] and I referred to an 
impressive address delivered by Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson at Michigan State 
University. The text of Governor Ste- 
venson’s remarks may be found in the 
Recorp for June 9. 

In the course of his address, Governor 
Stevenson advanced this specific sugges- 
tion for an International Medical Re- 
search and Health Year. I should like 
to cite what Governor Stevenson said: 

The International Geophysical Year has 
been a great success and brought forth much 
of value and scientific cooperation. Why 
don’t we now propose an International Medi- 
cal Research and Health Year as another 
way for the world to cooperate for survival 
instead of destruction? Certainly, collabora- 
tion and exchanging research and resources 
in the field of medicine and health would be 
merciful to the human race—which is some- 
thing we all have in common—and could 
further reduce tensions and mistrust. 


Immediately on the publication of the 
address in the Rrecorp, I sent a copy of 
it to the Surgeon General of the United 
States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, chairman 
of the United States delegation to the 
11th World Health Assembly, then meet- 
ing in Minneapolis. Dr. Burney is also, 
I am glad to say, president of the lith 
World Health Assembly, as well. 

Dr. Burney promptly responded. He 
indicated that because of the relative 
lateness of the hour—the Minneapolis 
Assembly was scheduled to recess in but 
a day thereafter—it was not possible to 
give immediate consideration to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s proposal. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Burney indicated 
that he would explore it with the staff 
of the National Institutes of Health and 
others with a view to the possibility of 
submitting it in appropriate form to the 
WHO executive board through the 
United States member, Dr. H. van Zile 
Hyde. 

I look forward, therefore, with pleas- 
ure to the consideration which I know 
will be given to Governor Stevenson’s 
proposal along with WHO’s utilizing of 
the United States offer of $300,000 for a 
study of expanded research. 

THREE RELATED HEALTH DEVELOPMENTS 


I should like to point out three fur- 
ther health developments: 

First. Now I refer to the Senate- 
House conference report on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. I invite attention 
to pages 30 and 31, in which are de- 
seribed the acceptance by the confer- 
ence committee of the 2 Senate amend- 
ments which I had been pleased to offer. 

The one amendment declares United 
States policy to spur research through 
the World Health Organization into the 
major killing diseases. The other 
amendment authorizes the utilizing of 
Public Law 480 funds for scientific pub- 
lications and information, including 
medical research data. 
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Second. As a further development, I 
cite the efforts of international mental 
health groups to have an international 
mental health year. 

Certainly there are few illnesses which 
more justify a combined assault by the 
scientific thinking of man than do the 
various illnesses of the mind. 

Third. I cite this fact: Sunday’s New 
York Times reported an interview with 
the vice president of the Soviet Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, Prof. Y. Boulanger. The in- 
terview is contained in the latest issue 
of the Soviet magazine New Times to 
reach this country. 

Professor Boulanger indicates that the 
Soviet Union does desire to extend the 
current geophysical year program be- 
yond its scheduled termination this 
coming December 31; perhaps for an 
additional 6 months or a year. 

Professor Boulanger indicated a num- 
ber of reasons for his position, includ- 
ing the facts that (a) many of the 
observatories and major geophysical sta- 
tions, in a number of countries, were 
reportedly late in getting underway; 
(b) he states that this has not been, 
apparently, a typical period for mete- 
orological research and related study of 
earth and solar phenomena; and (c) he 
asserts that the IGY Antarctic research 
program cannot be completed by the end 
of this year. 

Thus, we see developments in differ- 
ent parts of the world indicating that 
the concept of intensified scientific 
study, such as marks the International 
Geophysical Year—that this concept 
has taken hold. 

Of course, inherent in this concept is 
the idea that not only shall vital new 
information be discovered and collected 
by the respective nations, but that it 
shall be pooled and made promptly 
available for the scientific community of 
the world. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, I conclude: The Kremlin’s 
brutal action in Hungary has diminished 
the chances of the meeting of the heads 
of state. 

But that should not prevent the meet- 
ings of mankind’s healers—its physi- 
cians, its researchers, its medical tech- 
nicians. 

Such a meeting occurred on Monday 
night here, when Dr. Burney was host 
at a farewell banquet for foreign WHO 
delegations, including the Russian dele- 
gations. 

I say, let there be more such medical 
meetings at the summit. 

What do all of these evidences which 
I have cited point to? They point toa 
momentum in world scientific research 
and cooperation. 

I hope that this momentum will be 
maintained. I hope that the concepts 
of the IGY will not be lost or put in 
suspended animation after December 31. 

I ask unanimous consent that after 
my statement, certain appended mate- 
rials be printed in the body of the REC- 
orp at this point, including the reply 
of Dr. Burney which I have cited, plus 
excerpts from the conference report on 
the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter and report were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DELEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ELEVENTH WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 13, 1958. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter of June 11, enclosing a reprint of 
Governor Stevenson’s commencement address 
at Michigan State University. The proposal 
for an International Medical Research and 
Health Year is most interesting, and I much 
regret that there has not been time to con- 
sider this proposal at the 11th World Health 
Assembly. Unfortunately, the committee 
work was concluded before I received your 
letter, the closing session being held this 
morning. 

Since it has not been possible to present 
this suggestion at this session of the assem- 
bly, I shall explore it with the staff of the 
National Institutes of Health and others with 
a view to the possibility of submitting it in 
appropriate form to the WHO executive board 
through the United States member, Dr. H. 
van Zile Hyde. 

I wish to thank you most warmly for your 
keen interest and great help in promoting in- 
ternational health. The meetings in Minne- 
apolis were a great success. The reception 
given to the delegates by the people of Min- 
nesota was heart warming and made a deep 
impression on everyone. The delegates saw 
America at her very best. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leroy E, Burney, M. D., 
Chairman. 
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Report No. 1941—Murvat SECURITY Act or 
1958 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 CURRENCY FOR SCIENCE 
(SEC. 502 (L)) 


The Senate amendment amended section 
104 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(Public Law 480), by adding a provision au- 
thorizing the use of Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies for scientific activities. Under the 
provision, Public Law 480 currencies could 
be used to collect, collate, translate, abstract, 
and disseminate scientific and technological 
information. They could also be used to 
conduct and support scientific activities 
overseas, including programs of scientific 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries. Such cooperative projects 
and programs would include coordinated re- 
search against disease. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and accepted the Senate provision. 

Recent events have demonstrated the need 
for increased emphasis on scientific activ- 
ities. There is an urgent need for transla- 
tions and abstracts of scientific articles and 
books, both in the United States and abroad. 
This section will help meet that need. Fur- 
thermore, this provision will result in the 
United States, through cooperative activities, 
securing the benefits of increased scientific 
activity, and research abroad. It will help 
in eliminating diseases common to all man- 
kind and those which are common to par- 
ticular regions. 

The provision does not in itself make 
funds available to any agency of the United 
States. It authorizes the use of Public Law 
480 currencies for the purposes stated but 
leaves to the President the question as to 
which executive agency will administer the 
program. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION RESEARCH (SEC. 
502 (M)) 

The Senate amendment amended the act 
of June 14, 1948, as amended, concerning 
United States participation in the World 
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Health Organization, by adding a new sec- 
tion 6, declaring it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue and to strengthen 
mutual efforts among nations for research 
against diseases, such as heart disease, and 
cancer, and inviting the World Health 
Organization to initiate studies for the 
strengthening of research and related pro- 
grams against such diseases. 

The House bill did not contain a provision 
on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment. There did 
not appear to be any basis for disagree- 
ment with the objectives of this provision. 
It inyolves only matters of direction and 
of emphasis of existing operations, and it 
does not call for any additional expense. 

The committee of conference recognized 
the advantages to be derived if in these and 
other health programs the executive by ap- 
propriate regulation take fullest advantage 
of the psychological value of the American 
origin of effective medicines. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Minnesota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
99), submitted by Mr. HuMPHREY, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the United States has a long and 
honored tradition of contributing to inter- 
national scientific research, including our 
participation, in 1882-83, in the First Polar 
Year; and, in 1932-33, in the Second Polar 
Year; 

Whereas under the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, approved May 10, 1950 
(64 Stat. 149), a National Science Founda- 
tion was created “to develop and encourage 
the pursuit of a national policy for the pro- 
motion of basic research and education in 
the sciences,” and “to foster the interchange 
of scientific information among scientists in 
the United States and foreign countries”; 

Whereas the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, approved August 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 
800), allocated funds for United States par- 
ticipation in the International Geophysical 
Year; 

Whereas the results of the International 
Geophysical Year are proving so impressive 
and constructive that leading scientists and 
laymen have urged extension of the year in 
order that the momentum of discovery and 
cooperation may be continued; and 

Whereas no phase of science is of greater 
significance to mankind than research into 
the health and well-being of man himself: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby invited to 
extend to the other nations of the world, 
through the World Health Organization, and 
related organizations, an invitation for the 
designation of an International Health and 
Medical Research Year, at such early date as 
adequate preparations can be made; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That such a year be dedicated to 
intensive international cooperation toward 
the discovery and exchange of the answers 
on coping with major killing and crippling 
diseases which afflict mankind. 


MALPRACTICES AND CORRUPTION 
IN LABOR RELATIONS 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 

find in the Washington Post of today a 

letter to the editor, under the caption 

“Victory for Compromise.” ‘The letter 

is written by a Mr. Hyman H. Book- 
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binder, of Bethesda, Md. His eloquent 
remarks dealing with his version of the 
real story of American labor seems to 
me to be very timely. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VICTORY FOR COMPROMISE 


After reading your very fair June 20 edi- 
torial, Victory for Compromise, it seemed 
to me that there are some additional things 
that need saying to put this whole problem 
of labor corruption in proper perspective. 
That there have been shocking malpractices 
in labor is beyond dispute. That action was 
needed is equally beyond dispute. 

But the public image of the American la- 
bor movement, as reflected in the hearings 
and deliberations of the last 2 years, is dis- 
torted and unfair. 

I am not thinking alone of the fact that 
only a small percentage of union leaders are 
dishonest. This fact has now been widely 
acknowledged. Even labor's most outspoken 
foes—on the Senate floor especially—have 
learned to say the right words about most 
labor leaders being honest. Similarly, they 
acknowledge, albeit begrudgingly, that the 
AFL-CIO acted quickly and decisively to 
clean up its own house. 

Iam much more interested and concerned 
about the fact that the recent hearings 
and debates have, unavoidably but never- 
theless unfortunately, so stressed the seamy 
side of the labor story that the average 
American may forget what is meant by this 
thing called the labor movement. 

It saddened me these past weeks to fol- 
low the Senate debate and the public dis- 
cussion thereof. There was talk of kick- 
backs and bribes, of shakedowns and threats. 
Even labor’s stanchest supporters found 
themselves talking about the individual 
member’s protection against the union—as 
if the union was presumed to be a mon- 
ster unless proved otherwise. From the rec- 
ord of this debate, there was precious little 
to support. the notion of a labor movement. 

After 20 years in this movement, I am no 
starry idealist. I do not contend that every 
action taken by labor is motivated by the 
highest ideals of our Judeo-Christian civili- 
gation. I know that trade unionists are peo- 
ple, and that as people they show sub- 
stantially the same qualities of strength and 
weakness, of courage and cowardice of sel- 
fishness and selflessness of energy and leth- 
argy, of tolerance and prejudice, as other 
people do. 

There are sinners among them, and there 
are saints. There are wise ones, and there 
are those not so wise. But nothing that has 
been exposed in these 2 years has shaken 
my basic conviction that the American labor 
movement is the greatest single force in this 
country for the extension and protection of 
economic and political democracy. 

The labor movement constitutes this great 
democratizing force not because of its na- 
tional leaders, impressive as have been their 
contributions. Its great value comes from 
the very nature of the labor movement, 
Such a movement necessarily requires active 
participation and leadership by a substantial 
proportion of its numbers. Thus it provides 
the vehicle and the challenge for personal 
growth and understanding for many thou- 
sands, 

The story of labor can be told in terms of 
wage gains, in terms of fringe benefits, in 
terms of reduced hours. It can be told in 
terms of job security and pension programs, 
I prefer to leave this story to the labor econ- 
omist. To me the real story of labor is the 
opposite of the false image created by the 
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recent disclosures. I do not think of Joe 
Worker as the meek, cowed, scared dues- 
payer. 

I see rather the guy or gal who serves on 
the grievance committee or the negotiating 
committee, on the education or the legis- 
lative committee. I think of the union 
member who volunteers to do picket-line 
duty or election-day duty. I hear the loud 
screams of the typical rank-and-filer who 
doesn't like what his local officer is doing 
and says so. 

The real story of American labor is an 
eloquent story of sacrifice. It is the story 
of long strikes for principles, not immediate 
wage gains. It is the story of contributions 
to charities and to fellow unionists abroad. 
It is the story of solidarity, of brotherhood, 
of sympathy. Very few movements in all 
of man’s history can match the labor story 
in terms of loyalty and sacrifice. 

The Becks and the Hoffas and the Dios 
can never erase the true picture of what 
unions have meant to people. And they can 
only temporarily halt the further progress 
that must and will be made. But whatever 
form that progress will take, I doubt that 
anything will ever exceed the value of the 
union’s contribution cited by a worker of 
Polish extraction some years ago. His union 
was celebrating its 20th anniversary and 
Walter Reuther had just made the principal 
address. The worker went over to Reuther, 
put his arms on his shoulders, and said: 

“Walter, you can talk all about higher 
wages, and retirement, and job security. 
You know what the union means for me? 
Twenty lears ago, I work in this shop and 
everybody call me dumb Polak * * *, Now 
they call me brother.” 

HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER. 

BETHESDA, 


MORE JOBLESS DESPITE 
RECOVERY? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there have been indications 
that give us reason to hope the economic 
decline is finally bottoming out. 

There has been a slight upturn in in- 
dustrial production; personal income has 
risen a small amount; and construction, 
including private housing starts, has 
shown marked improvement. 

These are most encouraging signs and 
no one is more pleased to see them than 
myself. But I do not feel that these 
indications should give us cause to be 
complacent and to believe that we have 
licked the recession, 

There are still many negative indica- 
tions. Industrial production is off by 
more than 12 percent from last August. 
The gross national product since the 
third quarter of last year has declined by 
an annual rate of $18 billion and there is 
no reason to believe that the current 
quarter will show any improvement. 
And the latest estimates of business ex- 
penditures for plants and equipment 
have been revised downward for the year 
from $32 billion to $30.8 billion, making 
the prospective decline from 1957, 17 per- 
cent. Also of significance is the fact 
that machine-tool orders are down 
sharply from last year. 

What is of concern to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that we will become content with 
letting the economy simply bump along 
on the bottom and refuse to take action 
to get the economy back on the road to 
recovery. ‘This, to me, represents a very 
serious danger. 
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As the St. Louis Post Dispatch stated 
in a recent editorial on the recession bot- 
toming out: 

Welcome as this news is, it does not jus- 
tify the administration's continued inaction 
and it does not change the basic fact that 
the national economy has stopped growing. 
Since new workers are joining the labor 
force every month, stagnation can be as 
costly as decline. Every month of official 
paralysis in Washington costs the Nation bil- 
lions of dollars in lost production. * * * 

At a time when the Soviet economy is ex- 
panding rapidly, and when every month of 
delayed recovery increases the strain on our 
allies abroad, the United States simply can- 
not afford the risk of continued slump. 


What the St. Louis Post-Dispatch says 
is certainly true. We cannot afford the 
risk of a continued slump. The head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Mr. Al- 
len Dulles, has said the same thing. The 
latest report of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund has emphasized this point also. 
And renowned economists—too numerous 
to mention—have been calling our at- 
tention to this danger of a prolonged re- 
cession. I have, throughout this reces- 
sion, been inviting attention to the warn- 
ings of respected and authoritative indi- 
viduals and organization which have 
been alarmed over the worldwide impli- 
cations of a protracted recession. 

It is not enough that our economy 
merely level off. It is imperative that we 
have continued growth in order to have 
prosperity and in order to maintain our 
position of strength against the totali- 
tarian forces of the Soviet Union. I cite 
the rise last year of industrial production 
in the Soviet Union of more than 10 per- 
cent, while our own industrial production 
was falling by 10 percent. 

In the June 14 issue of Business Week 
there appeared an excellent article en- 
titled “More Jobless Despite Recovery?” 
which explains in lucid language why 
there must be constant economic growth 
in order to avoid mounting unemploy- 
ment, The article reports that Govern- 
ment labor specialists are of the opinion 
that if the economy does no more than 
regain its 1957 peak by the second quar- 
ter of next year, unemployment will be 
higher a year from now than it is today. 
And it should be noted that this predic- 
tion assumes a steady, continuing recov- 
ery starting in the third quarter of this 
year. If, however, there is no such im- 
provement, then the estimate of 6 million 
unemployed a year from now will be far 
too conservative. Business Week reports 
that at least one experienced Washing- 
ton official is of the opinion that unem- 
ployment by next year may well reach 
10 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative article be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORE JOBLESS DESPITE RECOVERY? 

Unemployment dropped to 4.9 million in 
May. But this month it will hit a new post- 
war peak of more than 5.5 million. Some 
manpower economists, in fact, think the June 
figure will be closer to 6 million, 

Seasonal factors that, since early spring, 
have been helping to push down the level of 
unemployment are starting to push in the 
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opposite direction—as hundreds of thousands 
of young people leave school and start hunt- 
ing for jobs. 

To be sure, in the months just ahead, sum- 
mer jobs in farming, construction, and else- 
where, followed by the autumn exodus of 
many students from the labor force, will 
again reduce unemployment—probably to 
about 4 million in October. 

KINDRED FACTORS 

But beyond October lies the crucial ques- 
tion about unemployment—and its relation- 
ship to the economic recovery, which is al- 
ready showing some signs of life (Business 
Week, June 7, 1958, p. 26). 

Government labor specialists have been 
trying to estimate how unemployment will 
behave in the moderate and rather gradual 
recovery that both business and Government 
economists now generally expect. What 
emerges from their analysis is the conclu- 
sion that a moderate recovery would be in- 
sufficient to make a dent in the present level 
of unemployment. Indeed, they reason, if 
the economy did no more than regain its 
1957 peak by the second quarter of 1959, un- 
employment would be higher a year from now 
than it is today. 


FEARS OF RELAPSE 


This dour conclusion is leading some top- 
level economists to wonder whether a re- 
covery too weak to reduce unemployment 
a year from now might not turn into a re- 
lapse, which in turn would boost unemploy- 
ment considerably higher than the present 
peak. At least one experienced Washington 
hand—with a distinguished record as fore- 
caster—thinks the recovery will be abortive 
and unemployment might reach 10 million 
in 1959. 

But even those analysts who assume a 
steady, continuing recovery starting in the 
third quarter of this year conclude that un- 
employment next June might be above 6 
million, 

VISTA AHEAD 

Economists in the Labor Department and 
Census Bureau have been working on a de- 
tailed projection of the unemployment pic- 
ture for the coming 12 months. As their 
starting point, they took an overall forecast 
of the United States economy prepared by 
the Council of Economic Advisers. This 
best guesstimate of CEA shows gross na- 
tional product leveling in the current 
quarter at about the $422 billion rate reg- 
istered in the first quarter of 1958 and then 
rising by $5 billion each quarter until it 
reaches $440 billion in second quarter 1959. 
That’s the same level, in current dollars, at 
which the economy operated during the 
third quarter 1957 peak. 

But, measured in 1957 dollars, GNP would 
then be only about $430 billion—on the as- 
sumption that prices in 1959 will be about 
2% percent higher than in 1957. 


I. HOW IT FIGURES 


At this point,- the Labor Department- 
Census Bureau economists went to work to 
estimate the unemployment implications of 
a $440 billion GNP in mid-1959. This in- 
volved considering the effects of changes in 
the total labor force, in hours worked, and 
in productivity. 

More workers 

On the labor force, they concluded that 
growth was likely to continue at about the 
rate suggested by population forecasts—or 
somewhere between 750,000 and 1 million 
extra job seekers per year. The current re- 
cession has thus far done nothing to slow 
the growth of the labor force stemming from 
population changes. In April of this year, 
the labor force numbered 68 million, against 
66.9 million in April 1957. 

Apparently, though the recession pushes 
some job seekers out of the labor force, this 
is roughly offset by others who find work to 
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supplement the lost wages of unemployed or 
partially employed family breadwinners, 
Labor Department manpower specialists ex- 
pect these offsetting trends to continue with- 
in a pattern of growth resulting from 
changes in the population's age structure. 
Thus, 1 year from now, the economy would 
have to provide an additional 750,000 to 1 
million jobs, to take care of the growing 
labor force, if unemployment were just to be 


‚held even at about its present level, 


More man-hours 


On hours of employment, the forecasters 
expect that an economic recovery would 
tend to lengthen working hours before it 
had a proportionate effect on the number 
of workers actually employed, When the 
economy was running at a $440 billion 
annual rate in 1957, the workweek in manu- 
facturing averaged about 40 hours, In April, 
the manufacturing workweek was averaging 
only 38.3 hours. If GNP moves back to $440 
billion, the forecasters assume that the 
workweek should lengthen by about 1 hour, 

If this rise in working hours were lim- 
ited to the more than 15 million workers 
employed in manufacturing, it would come 
to about 800 million man-hours on an 
annual basis—or the equivalent of about 
400,000 full-time jobs that might otherwise 
be created. But if some increase in weekly 
hours is also experienced by all nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary workers—who now 
number more than 50 million—the extra 
hours might take the place of many more 
new jobs, possibly as much as 1 million, 


More productivity 


The third factor likely to keep unemploy- 
ment high in the year ahead is rising pro- 
ductivity—since if each worker can turn out 
more goods, you don’t need to hire back as 
many as you laid off. Labor Department pro- 
ductivity experts are assuming that there 
will be a 2-percent rise in output per man- 
hour during the coming 12 months. And this 
rise should be distributed among the entire 
employed labor force in both industry and 
agriculture, numbering more than 60 million. 
A 2-percent annual rise in productivity 
would mean that by mid-1959 you could pro- 
duce a GNP of $430 billion, in 1957 dollars, 
with 2 million fewer workers than were re- 
quired 2 years earlier. 

For instance, in the case of the auto in- 
dustry, one labor economist holds that De- 
troit today could build more than 6 million 
cars with some 200.000 workers fewer than 
were required in 1956, thanks to automation, 

Actually, of course, the assumption of a 
continuing 2-percent rise in productivity 
for all industries is the crudest kind of 
a guess—though it’s at least roughly con- 
sistent with the long-run productivity trend. 
Some analysts feel that productivity is likely 
to rise even faster than that in the coming 
year, as management strives for greater ef- 
ficiency to reduce costs and workers put out 
harder in an effort to keep their jobs. 


Disappearing white collars 


One development that may have the twin 
effect of boosting output per man-hour and 
reducing employment in the coming months 
is the increasing pressure to cut back the 
number of jobs of nonproduction workers 
(Business Week, May 31, 1958, p. 17). In 
part, this results from the decline in capital 
spending on new plant and equipment— 
which created many jobs for engineers, de- 
signers, draftsmen, and other technicians. 
In part, it comes from a desire to cut costs 
by reducing the number of nonessential 
employees such as management development 
trainers, public relations staffers, personnel 
counselors, and so on. 

The expansion of nonproduction fobs in 
recent years appears to some analysts, such 
as Murray Wernick of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to have been a significant drag on 
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productivity—at least in the short run. Not- 
ing that the number of nonproduction work- 
ers grew by 11 percent from 1955 to 1957, 
while the number of production workers 
declined by 1 percent, Wernick concludes 
that this shift has resulted in a slower rate 
of reported productivity gain if you calculate 
productivity by dividing total output by 
total employment. In the coming period, 
this factor promises to operate the other way 
around—with the slower growth or possible 
decline of nonproduction employment acting 
as the apparent cause of faster productivity 
gains. 


II. TOO MUCH DRAG? 


If you put all these factors together, you 
get a disturbingly big total of unemploy- 
ment. But it’s one that would appear con- 
sistent with a mid 1959 GNP rate of $440 
billion, in current prices. Theoretically, 
moving up to that level from the present 
$420 billion would probably create about 
2%4-million more jobs. But because rising 
productivity, longer hours, and growth in the 
labor force will more than cancel this out, 
it’s probable that unemployment will either 
stay near 6 million or rise by nearly 1 
million, The Labor Department census fore- 
casters are inclined to pick the lower side 
of this range. They are currently talking 
of a rise in unemployment from 5.7 million 
in June 1958, to 6.1 million in June 1959. 


Success or nothing 


But some Washington analysts think this 
forecast simply will not hang together. They 
scoff at the possibility of a sustained quarter- 
to-quarter rise in GNP if it is accompanied 
by a continued upcreep in unemployment. 

In fact, these doubters argue, either the 
recovery will be healthier than presently 
projected and unemployment will begin to 
shrink by the time we reach mid-1959—or 
else the recovery, with unemployment still 
rising, will fizzle out. Then unemployment 
might go much higher than 6 million. 

Their reasoning is that so heavy and 
rising a level of unemployment would de- 
press consumption, and put increasing pres- 
sure on the price and profit structure of the 
economy. In that situation, a recovery that 
had nothing more behind it than a slight 
stimulative effect from the slowing down of 
inventory liquidation and a moderate rise 
in Government spending would soon run out 
of steam and collapse. And this is the basic 
reason a number of Washington econo- 
mists—and a handful of the policymakers 
they advise—are pressing for a strong Gov- 
ernment program to stimulate the economy, 
even if a moderate recovery is getting un- 
derway. 

More vigor needed 

A much stronger recovery than anybody 
now expects, the case goes, is required to 
restore the economy to anything resembling 
full employment. To get unemployment 
down to 4 percent of the labor force again, 
the staff of the Joint Economic Committee 
now estimates, GNP would have to be $460 
Dillion in 1958 and $475 billion in 1959. Few 
economists would give odds on either of 
those two figures. 

Indeed, today’s leading setter of odds on 
the probable length of business cycles, Geof- 
frey H. Moore, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, in a study financed by 
the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
National Science Foundation, now finds 
that, given the severity of the present de- 
cline, “It would be in line with previous 
experience” if business stayed below the 
1957 peak from 1144 to 244 years—that is, 
from some time in 1959 until early 1960. 
And staff economists of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, basing their estimates not 
on historical records but on current analysis 
of business, Government, and consumer 

‘ ing trends, find that—on “optimistic” 
assumptions—unemployment next winter 
will be at least as high as recent levels of 
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5 million to 5.5 million; on less optimistic trict No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdens- 


assumptions, they conclude that unemploy- 
ment early in 1959 will rise to 7 million. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I reiterate my warning that 
we not be satisfied with the recession 
merely bottoming out—if in fact it is 
bottoming out. We must put our minds 
and energies to work to revive the econ- 
omy, restore economic growth, and elimi- 
nate the high level of jobless workers. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 2, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

8.86. An act to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, to provide for a 
program of study, research, and evaluation in 
the field of weather modification; and 

S. 2007. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to charge 
and collect for certain services performed, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, July 3, 1958, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 2, 1958: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Arab Union. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 2, 1958: 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNDATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring May 
10, 1964: 

Detlev W. Bronk, of Pennsylvania. 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio. 

Robert F. Loeb, of New York. 

Lee A. DuBridge, of California. 

Kevin McCann, of Ohio. 

Jane A. Russell, of Georgia. 

Paul B. Sears, of Connecticut. 

Ernest H. Volwiler, of Illinois. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Philip Ray Rodgers, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring August 
27, 1963. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Ormond E. Hunt, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for the Post 
Office Department. 

COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Bligh A. Dodds, of New York, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 


burg, N. Y. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

James S. Somerville, Aliceyille. 
James G. Stone, Ashland, 
Foster B. Jones, Ashville. 
Aaron Glinnie Weaver, Bay Minette. 
Grant C. Barham, Bridgeport. 
Blonnie R. Parker, Chase. 
John C. Justice, Jr., Childersburg. 
Robert L. Cockrell, Double Springs, 
George S. Thomas, Eufaula. 
Virgil Wallace Fuller, Five Points, 
James E. Hughes, Jr., Geneva, 
Alice H. Hyatt, Grady. 
Mary E. Williams, Grand Bay. 
William C. Wilson, Hodges. 
Luther W. Bowen, Horton. 
Robinett T. Jones, Leeds. 
David L. Capps, Luverne. 
Gertrude J. McClurkin, Mount Meigs. 
Harold E. Carroll, Mulga. 
Lindsay G. Fields, Jr., Normal. 
Carolyn S. Brown, Northport. 
Roy J. Banks, Pell City. 
Sara Jo Green, Pleasant Grove. 
Lena Gertrude McConnell, St. Elmo. 
Woodward E. Davis, Selma, 
Jack D. Pence, Somerville. 
Roy Wesley Rhodes, Tuscaloosa. 
William J. Dobson, Tuscumbia. 
Robert N. White, Valley Head. 
Newton J. Robinson, Verbena. 
John T. Davidson, Vinegar Bend. 
William L. Glenn, Wetumpka. 
Gatewood M. Hatcher, York. 


ARIZONA 
Mary E. Paul, Inspiration. 
Jessie C. Cox, Pinetop. 
John H, Roll, Jr., Roll. 


ARKANSAS 

Vera M. Garrick, Hermitage. 
CALIFORNIA 

Laura W. McNeil, El Cerrito. A 

Wallace R. Cate, Lakeside, 

Mary G. Mosby, Myers Flat. 


Everett T. Carpenter, North Hollywood. 
Harold A. James, Oroville. 
Morris S. Butz, San Joaquin. 


COLORADO 
Hazel L. Weston, Bristol, 
CONNECTICUT 
Ralph F. Camp, Bridgewater. 
William H, Hills, Hebron. 
Pasquale J. Sansevero, Northford. 
IDAHO 
John Harold Toolson, Bancroft. 
Mary Jeane Jones, Donnelly. 
Glenn E. Levers, Payette. 
ILLINOIS 
John F. Wooldridge, Broughton. 
Harold G. Miller, Compton. 
Chauncey C. Glosser, Decatur. 
Alice G. Woessner, Franklin Grove, 
Wayne W. Bird, Galatia. 
Alfred E. Leininger, Nauvoo. 
INDIANA 
Jack W. Mayfield, Bruceville. 
Paul Marks, Clarks Hill. 
Brenton D. Byerley, Crandall. 
Maxwell E. Lee, Danville. 
John E. Garrett, Huntingburg. 
Kenneth H. Cook, Kewanna. 
Franklin E. Dark, Kingman. 
Rufus A. Purdue, Middletown. 
Albert Lee Bennett, New Lisbon. 
Derward E. Davidson, Worthington. 
KANSAS 
Eldon E. Klinzmann, Agra. 
Vernon Ralph Bean, Anthony. 
Eldor I. Duensing, Bremen, 
Wilbur Milton Talkington, Matfield Green. 
Robert Anderson, Scammon. 
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KENTUCKY 


Kermit W. Cook, Beaver Dam. 
James M. Lane, Gravel Switch. 
James S, Little, Jackson. 

T. Y. Tabor, Munfordville, 
Robert W. Quinn, Prospect. 
Thomas L. Mattingly, St. Mary. 
James D. Young, White Plains. 
John O. Boarman, Jr., Whitesville, 


LOUISIANA 


Doris L. Hebert, Baldwin. 
James H. Smith, Newllano. 
Lilian T. Martin, Ruston. 


MAINE 


John C. Callahan, Farmington, 
John C. Swett, Howland. 

Victor C. Brown, New Sharon. 
Wilmot R. Crandlemire, Vanceboro, 


MARYLAND 


Adam M. Kraisser, Hanover, 
John R. Corun, Jr., Jefferson, 
William R. Long, Sharpsburg. 
Anna N. Moore, White Marsh. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marion P. Norman, Bellingham. 
Albert A. Gaukroger, Beverly. 
Thomas J. Mason, Clinton. 

Sydney E. St. Peters, Conway, 
Charles M. Thrasher, Natick. 
Eleanor F. Ricker, West Chelmsford. 
Theodore A. Swieca, West Groton. 


MICHIGAN 


Jack D. Dickhout, Boyne City. 
Jacob D. Bostrom, Jr., Branch. 
Lyle G. Kaechele, Caledonia. 
Richard F. Richardson, Clinton. 
Olen O. Smith, Crystal. 

Thomas J. Butler, Emmett. 


Elizabeth E. Ospring, Grand Junction. 


Dorathea S. Parmenter, Holton. 
Prank E. Kline, Jones. 
Donald D. Iverson, Lake City. 
Prank M. Townsend, Marcellus. 
James L. Collins, Milan. 
Robert G. Brown, Monroe. 
Leonard L. Swanson, Muir. 
Edmund B. Sulski, Napoleon. 
Merle Jean Fester, Riverside. 
Eugenie A. Westhauser, Sawyer. 
Orrin B. Powell, Stockbridge. 
Edward O. Perkett, Traverse City. 
MINNESOTA 
Rudolph F. Berg, Jr., Bagley. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Reiford W. Castens, Camden. 
Charles F. Crigler, Starkville. 
James W. Anderson, West Enterprise. 
MISSOURI 
Joseph E. Manson, Keytesville. 
Edward J. Shelton, West Plains. 
Wayne N. Welker, Williamstown. 
MONTANA 
Donald F. Valiton, Deer Lodge. 
NEBRASKA 
Leonard L. Larsen, Fremont. 
Denny L. Stecher, Hooper. 
Aaron E. Brodhagen, Pierce. 
NEVADA 
Myrtle M. Curtis, Weed Heights. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Winburn T. Dudley, Union. 
Leroy F, Barnhart, Wentworth. 
NEW JERSEY 
Wallace H. Harvey, Far Hills. 
Warren J. Binns, Jr., Garwood. 
Carl F. Vanderwall, Linden. 
John A. Castellano, Mount Ephraim. 
NEW YORK 
Paul E. Wamp, Jr., Dansville, 
Nicholas W. Toborg, Leeds. 
Mabel M. Herman, North Java. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Albert E. Ballard, Ansonville. 
Raymond L. Long, Biscoe, 
John H. Hufton, Creswell. 
George O. Petree, Danbury. 
Isabelle M. Howard, Fairfield. 
Frank Conder, Jr., Indian Trail, 
Charles Clifton Mock, Pfafftown. 
Leland L. Allsbrook, Scotland Neck. 
John H. Norton, Stony Point, 
Lloyd J. Parrish, Swansboro. 
Harry R. Sams, Woodland. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Leo J. Lesmeister, Halliday. 
William Harold Dunnell, Minot. 
Orlando A. Lebacken, Reynolds. 

OHIO 

Ross N. Lament, Huntsville. 
Gail E. Collins, Lakeview. 
Lloyd E. Ullman, Lower Salem. 
William Patrick Lochary, Pomeroy. 
Robert M. Talmage, Sabina. 


OKLAHOMA 

Mabel C. Heidenreich, Duke, 
OREGON 

Joseph W. Dougherty, Aumsville. 

Eva A. Murray, Dayville. 

Lucile R. Olney, Hammond. 


George E. Crakes, Harrisburg. 

Lulu C. Sheasley, McKenzie Bridge. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Gerald Kilmer, Avondale. 

Louis C. Schultz, Blossburg. 

Fay M. Lash, Bobtown. 

Doris G. Evans, Brave. 

John Blackwood, Jr., Center Valley. 

Janet C. Marsico, Cheswick. 

Harry O. Campsey, Jr., Claysville. 

Bernard N. Murphy, Dushore. 

French Cason, Sr., Greensburg. 

Aleda U. Shumaker, Jerome, 

Robert F. Acker, Lake City. 

Harry S. Kolva, Lykens. 

Robert B. Woodring, Milesburg. 

Edward J. Miller, Newry. 

Leo J. English, Oil City. 

Mary D. Bacha, Rixford. 

Claude B. Arnold, Rome. 

James W. Sullivan, Snow Shoe. 

Pauline A. Gossick, Stiles. 

Edgar S. Babp, Tatamy. 

Kenneth C. Beener, Valley Forge. 

Charles Blaine Strickler, Washington Boro. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Donald H. Burch, Cheraw. 

Lou Ann Wilder, Hemingway. 

Jack Edwards, Johnston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rolland R. Mattheis, Lennox. 
Stephen Robert Pearson, Webster. 
TENNESSEE 
Marvin H. Reaves, Dyersburg. 
Billie J. Ross, McEwen, 
TEXAS 
Jake Fortenberry, Adrian, 
Jean M. Barnhart, Cactus. 
Ralph O. Crawford, Dilley. 
Frances M. Harvey, Fort Davis. 
Darrell R. Sherman, Leander. 
Edward H. Leache, McGregor. 
Elma T. Wakefield, Midway. 
Dorothy M. Henly, New Deal. 
James M. Sullins, Oglesby. 
Ruth J. Mras, Port Isabel. 
Jennie M. Moyer, Price. 
Lucy M. Matthews, Wickett. 
UTAH 
Edwin W. Johnson, Bingham Canyon. 
Wayne Barney, Escalante. 
Glen T. Evans, Lehi, 


VERMONT 
James A. Colburn, Lyndon Center. 
VIRGINIA 


Lela O. Scott. Amelia Court House, 
Steve P. Phipps, Mouth of Wilson. 
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Grace Aileene Ringstaff, Pounding Mill. 
Maud N. Ridley, Stony Creek, 
WASHINGTON 
William Bizyack, Cle Elum. 
Harrison H. Holmes, Cosmopolis. 
Hugh M. Behme, Custer. 
Lawrence B. Howe, Enumclaw. 
Harold H. Bechtold, Forks. 
Marion L, Ellsworth, Inchelium. 
Ione M. Jurgens, Kahlotus. 
Claude F. Kramer, Keyport. 
Edward P. Fitzgerald, Kitsap. 
Walter E. Soehl, La Center. 
Hazel L. Buckingham, Mansfield. 
Marguerite H. Riggs, Marblemount. 
Grace G. Kallenberger, Marlin, 
Joanne T. Allen, Moclips. 
Lawrence A. Winn, Oakesdale. 
James W. Markel, Omak. 
Lawrence G. Luzader, Pe Ell. 
Randall L. Stroud, Puyallup. 
Robert E. Olney, Redmond. 
Joseph Everett Reed, Selah. 
John H. Gray, Shelton. 
Gladys A. Therriault, Warden, 
Josiah F. Lester, Wenatchee, 
Bonnie M. Wade, Westport. 
Leslie J. Marsh, Wilkeson. 
Darrell G. Dufresne, Jr., Winthrop. 
‘WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarence W. Haga, Cairo. 
Gladys M. Lewis, Camden on Gauley. 
Fred E. Wiseman, Charleston, 
Frances Adams, Hugheston. 
Rex A. Pygman, Huntington. 
Norman Edward Wagner, Marlinton. 
Frank. H. Hardesty, Matoaka. 
James Woodrow Smith, Sophia. 
Granville Curtis Sexton, Welch. 
WISCONSIN 
Clayton C. Watkins, Argyle. 
Paul W, Fleming, Emerald. 
Roy M. Schwalbach, Germantown. 
Gilbert H. Mueller, Glenbeulah. 
Paul C. Matzke, Juda. 
Jake Van Bendegom, Kenosha. 
Elmer M. Rumpf, Milton. 
Casamere A. Maniaci, Wood. 
WYOMING 
Floyd W. Graefe, Jackson. 
Rouse W. Anderson, Ten Sleep. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 2, 1958 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Peter 3: 12: The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous and His ears are open 
unto their prayers. 

O thou God of all greatness and good- 
ness, we thank Thee for that memorable 
day in the calendar of our national his- 
tory, called Independence Day, which we 
are soon to celebrate. 

May our hearts expand with the spirit 
of pride and patriotism, of gratitude and 
renewed consecration, as we contem- 
plate and reflect. upon its sacred sig- 
nificance. 

We are grateful for the faith and forti- 
tude of our forefathers and all those 
heroes and patriots who fought so 
valiantly to make the dream of freedom 
a blessed reality. 

Grant that our beloved country may 
be inspired and strengthened in its 
glorious mission of releasing the hidden 
splendor of humanity and leading all 
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mankind into the radiant light of a new 
and better day. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 982. An act to amend section 77 (c) 
(6) of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H. R. 10154. An act to empower the Judi- 
cial Conference to study and recommend 
changes in and additions to the rules of 
practice and procedure in the Federal courts; 

H.R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill; 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; 

H.R. 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the construc- 
tion of a public airport in or near the District 
of Columbia), to remove the limitation on 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for construction; 

H. R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of faith 
clause; and 

H.R.12827. An act to amend the pro- 
visions of title III of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.7963. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. CLARK, Mr, CAPEHART, Mr. 
BRICKER, and Mr. BENNETT to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
Jowing title: 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. FREAR, Mr. DIRE- 
Sen, Mr, Ives, and Mr. BEALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

8.3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

8.3487. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada; 

8.3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; 

8.3608. An act to revive and reenact the 
act authorizing the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada; and 

8.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 86. An act to provide for a research pro- 
gram in the field of weather modification to 
be conducted by the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2007. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to charge 
and collect for certain services performed and 
to deposit such collections to the credit of 
the appropriation available for administra- 
tion of the act, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11451) entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction and sale by the 
Federal Maritime Board of a superliner 
passenger vessel equivalent to the steam- 
ship United States, and a superliner pas- 
senger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes.” 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the passage of the bill (H. R. 
11477) to amend chapter 223 of title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes. 

The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 294, nays 79, not voting 57, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 118] 
YEAS—294 

Abbitt Flood Michel 
Abernethy Flynt Miller, Md. 
Adair Fogarty Miller, Nebr. 
Albert Ford Mills 
Alexander Forrester Minshall 
Alger Fountain Mitchell 
Allen, Calif. Frazier Moore 
Allen, tl, Fulton Morano 
Anderson, Garmatz Moulder 

Mont. ary Mumma 
Andrews Gathings Murray 
Arends Gavin Natcher 
Ashmore George Neal 
Aspinall Glenn Nicholson 
Auchincloss Grant Nimtz 
Avery Gregory Norblad 
Ayres Gross Norrell 
Bailey Gubser O’Brien, N. Y. 
Baker Hagen O'Hara, Minn. 
Baldwin Hale O’Konski 
Baring Hal Osmers 
Bates Harden Ostertag 
Baumhart Hardy Passman 
Beamer Harris Patman 
Becker Harrison, Nebr. Patterson 
Beckworth Harrison, Va. y 
Belcher Harvey Pfost 
Bennett, Fla. Hébert Pillion 
Bennett, Mich. Hemphill Poage 
Bentley Henderson Poff 
Berry Herlong Polk 
Betts Heselton Preston 
Blitch Hess Prouty 
Bolton Hiestand Quie 
Bonner Hin Ray 
Bosch Hillings Reece, Tenn, 
Bow Hoeven Reed 
Boykin Hoffman Rees, Kans, 
Bray Holmes RiehIman 
Breeding Holt Riley 
Brooks, Tex, Horan Roberts 
Broomfield H Robison, N. Y. 
Brown, Ga. Huddleston Robsion, Ky. 
Brown, Ohio Hull Rogers, Colo, 
Broyhill Hyde Rogers, Fla. 
Budge Ikard Rogers, Mass. 
Burleson Jackson Rutherford 
Bush James Sadlak 
Byrd Jarman St. George 
Byrne, Ill. Jennings Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Schenck 
Canfield Johansen Scherer 
Cannon Johnson Schwengel 
Carrigg Jonas Scott, N.C. 
Cederberg Jones, Ala Scrivner 
Chamberlain Judd Scudder 
Chelf Kean Seely-Brown 
Chenoweth Keating Selden 
Chiperfield Kee Sheehan 
Church Kelly, N. Y. Sheppard 
Clevenger Kilday Sikes 
Coad Kilgore Siler 
Collier Kitchin Simpson, Ill. 
Cooley Knox Simpson, Pa, 
Corbett Knutson Smith, Calif, 
Coudert Krueger Smith, Kans, 
Cramer Lafore Smith, Miss. 
Cretella Laird Smith, Va. 
Cunningham, Landrum Spence 

Iowa Lane Springer 
Cunningham, Lankford Staggers 

Nebr. tham Stauffer 
Curtin LeCompte Taber 
Curtis, Mass. Lennon Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Ga. Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Loser Tewes 
Dawson, Utah McCarthy Thomas 
Dennison McCormack Thompson, La. 
Derounian McCulloch Thompson, Tex. 
Devereux McDonough Thomson, Wyo. 
Dixon McGregor Tollefson 
Dorn, N. Y. McIntire Tuck 
Dorn, 8. C McMillan Utt 
Dowdy McVey Van Pelt 
Doyle Macdonald Van Zandt 
Durham Mack, Wash, Vinson 
Dwyer Magnuson Vorys 
Elliott Mahon Walter 
Engle Mailliard Watts 
Everett Marshall Weaver 
Evins Martin Westland 
Fallon Matthews n 
Fascell May Whitener 
Feighan Meader Whitten 
Fenton Merrow Widnall 
Fisher Metcalf Wigglesworth 


Williams, Miss. Winstead Wright 
is Withrow Young 
Wilson, Ind, Wolverton Younger 
NAYS—79 
Addonizilo Gordon O'Hara, Tl 
Ashley Granahan O'Neill 
Barrett Green, Oreg. Perkins 
Bass, N. H. Green, Pa. Philbin 
Boland Griffiths Porter 
Bolling Hays, Ohio Price 
Boyle Healey Rabaut 
Brown, Mo. Holifield Reuss 
Byrne, Pa, Holland Rhodes, Pa 
Carn: Holtzman Rodin 
Celler Karsten Rogers, Tex. 
Clark Keogh Rooney 
King Roosevelt 
Curtis, Mo. Kluczynski Santangelo 
Dawson, Ill Lesinski Sisk 
Libonati Sullivan 
Dellay McFall Teller 
Dent McGovern Thompson, N. J. 
Denton Machrowicz dall 
Diggs Mack, Ill Ullman 
Dingell Madden anik 
Dollinger Miller, Calif Wainwright 
Donohue Morgan Wier 
Farbstein Moss Yates 
o Multer Zelenko 
Forand Nix 
Friedel O'Brien, Tl. 
NOT VOTING—57 
Andersen, Griffin ins 
H. Carl Gwinn Rhodes, Ariz. 
Anfuso Halleck Rivers 
Barden Haskell Robeson, Va. 
Bass, Tenn. Hays, Ark. Saund 
Blatnik Jenkins Scott, Pa 
Jones, Mo. Shelley 
Brooks, La Kearney Shuford 
Brownson Kearns Sieminskl 
Buckley Kilburn Steed 
Burdick Kirwan Talle 
Christopher McIntosh Taylor 
Colmer Mason Thornberry 
Dague Miller, N. Y. Trimble 
Dies Montoya Vursell 
Dooley Morris Williams, N. Y 
Eberharter Morrison Wilson, Calif, 
Edmondson Pilcher Zablocki 
Frelinghuysen Powell 
Gray Radwan 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Halleck for, 
against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Powell 
against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr, Radwan against. 

Mr. Thornberry for, with Mr. Blatnik 
against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr, Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Scott of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. H. Carl 
Andersen. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Kearns, 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Griffin, 

Mr. Saund with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Jenkins. 
TAE Shuford with Mr. Williams of New 

ork. 


Mr. BOLAND changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 


with Mr. Eberharter 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

‘The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


REREFERENCE OF S. 1985 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill S. 1985 be 
rereferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, it having been erroneously re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollealls Nos. 109, 111, and 
112, I was unavoidably absent. Had I 
been present I would have voted “yea” 
in all three instances. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13192) mak- 
ing appropriations for mutual security 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I ask how 
much time remains for general debate? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] has used all his 
time. The gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. PassmMan] has an hour remaining. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 13192, 
with Mr. Mutts in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] had 1 
hour remaining. All the time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, TABER] 
had expired. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AN- 
DREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday was the first day of fiscal 1959 and 
the paper carried a very alarming news 
story, and I quote: 

More and bigger deficit spending looms 
ahead for fiscal 1959, bringing with it new 
inflationary pressure and damaging the 
prospect for any tax relief next year or soon 
thereafter. 

In a few days the administration will ask 
Congress to boost the Federal debt ceiling for 
the second time this session. Some officials 
indicated a new temporary ceiling of $290 
billion may be sought. The earlier $5 bil- 
lion boost brought it to $280 billion. 
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The widening gap between income and 
outgo in the next fiscal year—now esti- 
mated by high officials at around $11 bil- 
lion, or possibly even $12 billion—makes sub- 
stantial new Treasury borrowings inevitable, 
after high administration officials estimated 
that a deficit of $234 to $3 billion will have 
been rolled up for fiscal 1958 when all the 
paid bills are counted. 


There are 40,561 people engaged in the 
operation of the mutual security pro- 
gram. The program is operated at the 
level of approximately $3.6 billion a year, 
which means there is an employee for 
each $90,000 spent. Witnesses told our 
committee that this program would con- 
tinue for at least 10 or 15 years. 

We are giving military aid to 11 coun- 
tries; economic and military aid com- 
bined to 30 countries; economic aid only 
to 22 countries. In addition there are 10 
territories which are receiving economic 
aid. There are 86 nations in the world. 
We are giving aid to one kind or another 
to 73 countries and territories. There 
are 72 nations in the world that owe 
public debts. The total amount of all 
these public debts as of a recent date 
was $236,490,000,000. As of the same 
recent date, the public debt of the United 
States was $274,900,000,000. 

The latest available figures of the na- 
tional income of the countries of the 
world show that the total national in- 
come of 74 countries is $515,730,000,000. 
As of the same date, the national 
income of the United States was 
$358,500,000,000. 

We seem to have some sort of an idea 
in this country that when any problem 
arises, the way to answer it is to appro- 
priate money and hire a lot of people 
to travel throughout the world. 

There is such a thing as, Can you 
afford a given program? 

I am dubious of the longrange bene- 
fits of this worldwide program. I have 
opposed foreign aid bills and appropri- 
ations since 1950 partially because of 
their effect on our national economy; 
and it frightens me to think about what 
the repercussions will be in foreign coun- 
tries when, through dire necessity, we 
are forced to discontinue such world- 
wide spending. I believe these programs 
will eventually wreck the economy of 
our country—we may never find a stop- 
ping place. 

You will note that the amount allo- 
cated for the separate countries of the 
world is classified. The reason why 
given amounts to given countries is 
classified, according to testimony before 
our committee, is the fact that coun- 
tries are jealous of each other about the 
amount of aid received. If X country 
gets more than Y country, then Y coun- 
try is jealous. 

During the past generations, the 
United States has given to foreign na- 
tions in grants, aids, subsidies, loans, 
gifts, and repudiated loans in excess of 
$125 billion. Even though the recipients 
in foreign lands of this stupendous 
amount of money have already spent it, 
let us ever be mindful that the taxpayers 
of this Nation still owe this debt which 
must be paid by generations yet unborn. 

In my considered judgment we are 
spreading ourselves too thin. We are 
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attempting to buy friendship and loy- 
alty. If we continue dissipating the 
wealth of this country, then we may 
wind up in a worse condition than a 
great majority of those that we are now 
helping. If our present rate of grants 
and gifts continues for too long, there 
will not be enough ready money avail- 
able to build a rowboat, let alone a flat- 
top. It frightens me to think that we 
have gone so far afield with this world- 
wide program of trying to buy friends 
and loyalty. 

It has been stated that Russia’s Lenin 
once said, “Just give the United States 
time and she will spend herself into de- 
struction.” I wonder if our arch enemy 
Khrushchey is thinking the same thing 
and maybe cooperating in bringing this 
about? 

I want to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of our subcommittee if he has heard 
from the President of the United States 
with reference to the program this year 
as to the amount in the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I state to the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
that I have not heard from our Presi- 
dent this year, but I did hear from him 
last year. 

I might state also for the purpose of 
informing the committee that every year 
since I have been chairman of the sub- 
committee, just before it is time to re- 
port the bill to the floor of the House, 
our distinguished President issues a 
statement to the effect that if we do not 
reinstate the cuts recommended we will 
wreck the program. 

Last year in August, if I remember 
correctly, just before the bill reached 
the floor, the President called a meeting 
at the White House and invited me to 
attend. Many distinguished Members 
of the two bodies of the Congress at- 
tended the meeting. After they had 
spoken, it was finally suggested that I 
make a statement. Believing that our 
distinguished President would appreciate 
my sincere opinion, I spoke in a plain 
manner, just as I would speak to any 
other American. I indicated to him that 
his own people had either intentionally 
or unintentionally, evidently given him 
erroneous figures and other misinforma- 
tion. I pointed out that in the military 
assistance phase of the program alone, 
$538,800,000 which the Congress had ap- 
propriated for this item had lapsed. The 
President was obviously amazed to learn 
this fact and others, as I repeated the 
figures on item after item, that were 
verified, then and there, by one of the 
President’s aides. 

Then I assured the President that not 
a member of our subcommittee, includ- 
ing the distinguished former chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
VAUGHAN Gary, who had supported 
the foreign aid program from its incep- 
tion, would deprive him of the funds 
necessary to carry out the foreign aid 
program. To my amazement, the Pres- 
ident said that he could not ask for 
more. 

This statement could be verified by 
our beloved former Speaker; our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, 
Mr. Taser; our distinguished chairman, 
Mr. Cannon; our beloved Speaker, and 
by several of those from the other body. 
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I can, and do, assure the Members 
that I am just doing my part in trying 
to prevent the Congress from abdicating 
its duties in favor of the Executive, and 
ignoring the recommendations of a 
clear majority of a 50-member Appro- 
priations Committee, many members 
of which have studied this particular 
program for many years, long before our 
President ever gave any thought to be- 
coming our Chief Executive. 

To ignore the findings and the recom- 
mendations of a majority of these Mem- 
bers in this particular case, in my 
opinion, could be interpreted only as an 
acceptance of the proposition that the 
House was willing to abdicate and let 
the Executive dictate to the Congress. 

May I say again that the President 
was amazed to learn that he had been 
given such erroneous figures. 

Last year, when we went to the White 
House, the committee had recommended 
only $2,524,760,000. That is all. This 
year your committee is recommending 
in new appropriations a total of $3,078,- 
072,000, which will make available in 
funds for expenditure, with the carry- 
overs, a total of $8,278,080,500. 

If the President fails to issue a state- 
ment this year about these cuts, it will 
be the first time he has not done so 
since I have been chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret that it is necessary today for me 
to take issue with the majority of the 
members of my committee on the merits 
of the bill we have before us. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations of the House Appro- 
priations Committee I have listened with 
an open mind to many hours of testi- 
mony from those who are for and to 
those who are opposed to our foreign-aid 
program. The members of my subcom- 
mittee have worked diligently to bring 
out a bill that would reflect their best 
judgment on the momentous question 
before us today. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no other 
field more difficult in which to legislate 
than the area of financial assistance to 
foreign nations. I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of our subcommittee 
on the outstanding manner in which he 
has conducted hearings on the bill we 
have under consideration. He has made 
every effort to develop the facts with re- 
spect to our far-flung economic aid oper- 
ations. It has been his purpose and the 
aim of our subcommittee to bring out a 
bill that would best serve the interests 
of the United States during this critical 
period in the history of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that 
I am not an isolationist. I realize that 
it is impossible for the United States to 
wall itself off from the rest of the world. 
For all practical purposes the age of 
isolationism ended for the United States 
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when the first American soldier landed in 
France in 1917. From that time forward, 
for better or for worse, this country be- 
came an integral part of the world com- 
munity. 

There is no way, Mr. Chairman, where- 
by our Nation can escape its destiny. 
Like it or not, the problems of the world 
concern us and tend to shape the course 
of our history. 

I am not unmindful, however, of the 
tragic situation existing in the world. 
Iam aware of the danger threatening the 
Free World and our cherished institu- 
tions. No one has a more sincere desire 
than I have to see the spread of Russian 
imperialism halted. 

Mr. Chairman, the Free World is mak- 
ing a heroic stand against communism, 
I am not ungrateful for the part our 
non-Communist friends are playing to 
save the world from the tyranny of Rus- 
sian enslavement. I realize the great 
economic problems confronting our al- 
lies and the neutral nations associated 
with us during this critical period. 

I do not believe, however, that the way 
to overcome communism is by indiscrim- 
inate spending of American dollars. I 
cannot subscribe to the philosophy so 
widely held in this country that the so- 
lution to every problem, foreign, and 
domestic, is a raid on the United States 
Treasury. 

International friendship does not have 
a price tag. The security of the United 
States and the Free World must never 
rest upon our ability to buy friends. 
Such a doctrine is dangerous and will 
lead this Nation to economic destruction 
and ultimately to a loss of our liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
were led in the beginning to believe that 
foreign economic aid would be a tem- 
porary policy of our Government. How- 
ever, year after year they have observed 
this Nation appropriate ever increasing 
sums of money without any visible im- 
provement in world conditions. They 
have watched the relentless march of 
Russian communism from country to 
country and have seen American prestige 
suffer in all parts of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
have observed the foreign policy of the 
United States degenerate into a world- 
wide WPA sustained by their tax money. 
They have seen their proud Nation intim- 
idated and in some instances black- 
mailed in the name of a foreign policy 
based on a feeble attempt to buy inter- 
national friendship, 

The history of the world does not re- 
cord an instance of any nation that has 
been as generous with its resources as 
has been the United States, Likewise 
the history of the world does not re- 
veal a country that has squandered so 
much of its wealth and secured so little 
in return. 

The United States has been a generous 
benefactor to the world. It is hard for 
us to comprehend the tremendous sums 
of money we have spent overseas. The 
egy involved stagger the imagina- 

on. 

From July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945, 
this country expended over $49,223,859,- 
000. This was during the Second World 
War and it cannot be denied that the 
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defense and security of the United States 
was not benefited by this spending. 
Likewise, no one can deny that vast 
amounts of this money was spent to 
defend and give economic support to 
countries now behind the Iron Curtain 
and dedicated to the destruction of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1945 the United 
States embarked on our present reckless 
course of foreign-aid spending. During 
the past 12 years we have operated with- 
out a sense of financial responsibility in 
international relations. The result has 
been a tremendous increase in the na- 
tional debt of the United States and a 
dangerous increase in inflationary pres- 
sures here at home and abroad. 

Since July 1, 1945, through June 30, 
1957, we have disbursed overseas the 
staggering sum of $68,517,296,000, in ad- 
dition to the billions previously appro- 
priated. My friends, $60 billion repre- 
sents more than twice the investment 
we have in all of the class I railroads 
in the United States. Class I railroads 
represent 96 percent of all our railroads 
and have a total investment of approxi- 
mately $30,124,000,000. We provided last 
year $3.6 billion in foreign-aid funds for 
fiscal year 1958. 

The bill we have before us will ap- 
propriate an additional $3,078,092,500 in 
foreign-aid funds. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard for the aver- 
age person to conceive of the tremen- 
dous sums of money we are appropriat- 
ing for our economic-aid programs. The 
amounts involved are so great that they 
are not easily comprehended. 

Let us make a few comparisons and 
by so doing it might be possible for us 
to realize the magnitude of the appro- 
priation we have under consideration. 

Do you know that the $3 billion we 
have in this bill is nearly one-half as- 
sessed valuation of all real and personal 
property in North Carolina? The as- 
sessed valuation of North Carolina was 
$6,479,213,000 in 1956. Do you realize 
that the $3 billion in this measure is 
nearly one-third of the assessed valua- 
tion of the city of Chicago? Chicago had 
an assessed valuation of $9,433,977,134 
in 1956. 

The $3 billion contained in this bill 
is nearly one-seventh of the assessed 
valuation of New York City. 

Irrespective of the amount if I 
thought it was being spent wisely and 
was accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was intended, then I could feel 
better about the program. 

The American people have a right to 
know where this money has been spent 
and what it has accomplished. At a time 
when we are calling on our people to 
carry the heaviest burden of taxation in 
our history, the Congress has a solemn 
responsibility to justify foreign-aid ex- 
penditures. With the public debt in ex- 
cess of $275 billion and in the face of 
warnings by responsible leaders of this 
House that our National debt must be 
raised another $5 billion or more by next 
year we should pause today and give 
serious consideration to the economic se- 
curity of the United States. 

It is no secret that the National debt 
of this country exceeds the combined na- 
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tional debts of the countries we are at- 
tempting to help with our dollars. The 
72 principal nations of the world have 
a combined national debt of $236,490,- 
000,000 which is approximately $38.5 
billion less than the present public debt 
of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, our foreign-aid spend- 
ing has been geared through the years 
to international political expediency. 
Wherever there has been a problem we 
could not solve through sound diplo- 
macy we have attempted to buy our way 
out of our difficulty. 

We have failed in this respect and our 
present ineffective foreign policy is evi- 
dence of our failure. In spite of the bil- 
lions of dollars we have scattered over the 
world we are without friends overseas 
and many areas present problems that 
may explode in armed conflict at any 
time. Aglance at what is taking place in 
Lebanon and North Africa should be 
enough to convince us that our dollar 
diplomacy is not succeeding in those 
areas. 

Our foreign-aid programs have been 
marked by mismanagement and a fail- 
ure on our part to understand the social 
and economic conditions of the countries 
we have attempted to help. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, through its Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Operations has made a very 
fine study of our foreign-aid construction 
projects. 

These projects are in progress all over 
the world and our dollars are being used 
to construct bridges, highways, port fa- 
cilities, housing projects, hydroelectric 
dams, and countless other internal im- 
provements in foreign countries. 

Every Member of this House should 
study the excellent report issued by the 
committee. It points up some of the 
evils inherent in our attempt to solve the 
world’s problems by spending money. 
Money, I might add, that we do not have 
in our Treasury, but must borrow from 
the American people. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations found that the administration of 
major construction projects by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
has been inadequate, indifferent, and in- 
competent. The committee advises that 
ICA has let nearly $1 billion in contracts 
without clearly formulating standards 
for their award and administration. 

This is just one example of the waste 
and mismanagement that is characteris- 
tic of our foreign aid operations. 

Mr. Chairman, not many of us are 
aware of the huge sums of money given 
the Communist bloc of countries since 
World War II. It is shocking to realize 
that we have given Albania, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union 
$2,252,112,000 in grants and credit since 
the Second World War. Outright grants 
or gifts to these nations total $1,850,- 
497,000 and loans to be repaid amount to 
$401,615,000. 

Of course none of us are naive enough 
to believe that all of these loans ever 
will be repaid. 

We must face the harsh fact, how- 
ever, that our millions have gone to 
strengthen the economy of these coun- 
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tries. Today they stand opposed to 
everything we believe in and dedicated 
to our ultimate destruction. 

Mr, Chairman, the $836 million we 
have extended to Russia is three times 
the amount of money we spent to fight 
the S American War. And I 
might add that the $687,920,000 we have 
given to Communist Yugoslavia is nearly 
double the amount expended by the 
United States in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. That great aid to the 
commerce of the world cost this country 
$380 million. 

It is almost unbelievable that the gross 
foreign aid disbursed and still available 
for the period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1958, is almost one-half of all the taxes 
collected during the first 156 years of 
the history of our country, January 1, 
1792, to January 1, 1948. 

Mr. Chairman, I have used compari- 
sons and illustrations throughout this 
discussion to impress upon my colleagues 
in this House the size of our foreign aid 
donations. It is my considered opinion 
that we have dealt with billions so long 
that we have lost sight of sound economic 
principles. 

Mr. Chairman, our dollars have been 
spent all over the world to build plants 
and factories to compete with basic 
American industries. Today many 
Americans are unemployed by reasons 
of foreign imports manufactured in 
plants constructed with our foreign aid 
dollars. 

Our textile industry presents a graphic 
example of an industry fighting for its 
very existence in the face of foreign 
competition. Under our foreign aid 
program millions of dollars have been 
spent to reconstruct the Japanese textile 
economy. We have purchased new ma- 
chinery for their plants and we have 
made it possible for Japanese mills to 
buy American cotton cheaper than our 
own mills. 

The result has been widespread un- 
employment in the American textile in- 
dustry. 

This threat has a very real meaning 
for the people of the great Congressional 
District I am privileged to represent in 
the Congress. The Ninth Congressional 
District of North Carolina is one of the 
largest textile manufacturing areas in 
the United States. Thousands of the 
people I represent depend for their live- 
lihood on textile employment. : 

I cannot, therefore, support a program 
that will take tax dollars of the people I 
represent and construct plants in for- 
eign countries that will deprive my peo- 
ple of their jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the contents 
of a recent letter from Mr. Nathaniel 
Rafier of the International Cooperation 
Administration, Department of State, to 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, will illustrate what the American 
textile industry can expect from foreign 
aid spending. Mr. Raflier states, and I 
quote: 

Confirming my comments of this morning, 
I wish to reiterate that ICA is prepared to 
render many forms of assistance to any one 
or more of your members who may be inter- 
ested in establishing textile plants in Indo- 
nesia. If any one of them are interested in 
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such an inyestment we believe it would be 
preferable for the investment to be in the 
form of a joint venture with Indonesians so 
far as the equity is concerned. 

ICA would be prepared to make loans from 
its New Development Loan Fund. We would 
also be prepared to insure such investments 
against the political risks of expropriation, 
inconvertibility of currency, and war dam- 
age. Furthermore, we could furnish techni- 
cal assistance by financing on-the-job train- 
ing in Indonesia or training here in America 
for Indonesians in technical and managerial 
skills. 

We might also be able to finance the in- 
stallation of public facilities such as power, 
transportation, etc., if not otherwise avail- 
able near desirable plant sites. These and 
other possible means of ICA assistance could 
be discussed in detail with any of your mem- 
bers who may be interested. 


Mr. Rafler offers to Indonesians what 
no American could hope to secure in this 
country. Is it any wonder that the 
American textile industry is fighting for 
survival? 

Mr. Chairman, the time has arrived 
when we should abandon our Interna- 
tion WPA programs and adopt a system 
of assistance geared to the economic, 
social, and political realities of the pres- 
ent critical period in the history of the 
world. It does not make sense for the 
United States to continue to support 
governments unfriendly to our efforts in 
behalf of the Free World. 

India is a prime example of a nation 
in this category. Under Nehru’s social- 
istic leadership India has consistently 
opposed in the United Nations the ef- 
forts of the United States to lesssen 
world tension. In spite of our efforts 
to isolate Red China from Free World 
trade India has entered into trade re- 
lations with the Chinese Communists. 
She has negotiated an economic loan 
with Soviet Russia for internal improve- 
ments amounting to approximately $126 
million. In addition, India has accepted 
financial assistance from Communist 
Rumania. 

The United States on the other hand 
has extended to India over $272,500,000 
in outright gifts and other forms of as- 
sistance. Instead of winning India to 
the cause of the Free World, however, we 
have put new life into her socialistic 
economy. 

Our efforts to assist Indonesia have 
met with stiff competition from the 
Soviet Union and the Communist bloc 
of countries. These countries have ex- 
tended over $110 million to the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The American tax- 
payer has contributed over $128 million 
to Indonesia. Today the country is torn 
with civil strife and leaning heavily to- 
ward communism. The administration 
did not request any assistance for Indo- 
nesia this year. Even Secretary Dulles 
had to admit before the Appropriations 
Committee that the situation in Indo- 
nesia is somewhat “obscure.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the situ- 
ation is obscure, as Secretary Dulles calls 
it, in more countries than the Indone- 
sian Republic. It is my considered opin- 
ion that the best interest of the United 
States has been obscured through our 
frantic efforts to win nations to the 
cause of freedom by way of the United 
States Treasury. 
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Money alone will not create interna- 
tional stability. Unless a nation has the 
will to survive no amount of American 
aid will- guarantee its freedom. We need 
only to look at the tragic situation pre- 
vailing in France to realize that it takes 
something more than financial assist- 
ance for a nation to have peace and in- 
ternal stability. Although she is one of 
the richest and most prosperous nations 
in Europe and has been the recipient of 
approximately 9 billion dollars in Amer- 
ican aid since World War II, France is 
torn with civil and political strife and 
is dissipating her resources in a fruitless 
struggle in North Africa. 

France will master her destiny when 
the French people develop a will to face 
the realities of life. No amount of 
American aid will help her cause. The 
same can be said for many other na- 
tions. We have encouraged inflation in 
many countries by our flood of American 
dollars. By giving more to one country 
than to another we have created rivalry 
and jealousy among our friends. 
Through an attempt to mold everything 
to our pattern we have upset the exist- 
ing order in many nations; created ten- 
sion and strife and made enemies in- 
stead of friends. 

Our dollars have gone to support un- 
popular regimes abroad and in several 
instances to support dictatorships. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have a reap- 
praisal of our foreign aid policy. We 
cannot keep up our present program of 
appropriating huge sums of money year 
after year without seriously damaging 
the economic stability of the United 
States. I do not believe it is necessary 
for me to emphasize that. It is essen- 
tial for the survival of the Free World 
for this country to remain strong and 
economically sound. 

Our Communist enemies have pre- 
dicted that we will spend ourselves to 
destruction. Let us not fulfill this pre- 
diction for them, Let us put some sense 
into our dollar spending. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
distinguished former chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, a few 
years ago I was requested to deliver a 
Community Chest speech. I forgot all 
about it until just about an hour or so 
before the time for the delivery. I called 
my secretary into the office frantically 
and said, “Will you please look back in 
the files and see if you can find the out- 
line of the speech I made last year?” 
In a few minutes she came back and said, 
“Mr. Gary, I don’t think you made any 
outline last year; I think you just talked 
out of your head.” Now, I am not going 
to talk out of my head today, but I am 
going to talk to you for a few minutes 
out of my heart. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the matter 
of foreign aid on my heart for many 
years. I had the privilege of serving as 
the first chairman of the special com- 
mittee set up to handle this program. I 
was very glad to pass those duties on to 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana 
a few years later when they made a per- 
manent committee out of it, and I had to 
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make a selection between this committee 
and another committee, and I selected 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. But, I 
remained on the committee so that Ihave 
been a member of this committee since 
its inception. 

Let me say that throughout the years 
this has been a highly controversial bill. 
It is highly controversial today, But, it 
is not a partisan bill. The controversy 
is not partisan, This program was in- 
augurated under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. It has been continued under a 
Republican administration. Nor are 
the differences of opinion partisan dif- 
ferences. They cross party lines. There 
are many people who think this program 
is absolutely useless, and among that 
number are both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. There are many who think we 
should spend many more billions of dol- 
lars on the program than we do. 

Just let me read you an extract from 
the Washington Post of June 24th: 

Eric A. Johnston, President Eisenhower's 
Middle East troubleshooter, called on the 
United States tonight to seize the cold-war 
initiative with a 6-year $10 billion program 
of the TVA-type economic development proj- 
ects in the Mid-East, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, 


It so happens that Mr. Eric Johnston 
is a Republican. But, I remember when 
Mr. Chester Bowles was our Ambassador 
to India, he called for an expenditure of 
a billion dollars for India alone. And 
Mr, E-wles is a Democrat. So this is not 
a partisan political question. 

I, for one, have been a champion of 
this program from the very beginning. I 
think it is a vital and an essential part 
of our national defense. I do not look 
upon it as a giveaway program in any 
sense of the word. 

Every military expert whom I have 
ever heard testify has said that it is 
absolutely essential to the defense of this 
country for us to retain the periphery 
islands beginning with the Aleutians, 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. It is essential to our 
own national defense because we have 
bases on those islands and if we ever 
have a military emergency we must have 
bases from which to attack the enemy. 
On the other hand, if the enemy seizes 
those islands they can use those bases 
with equal effectiveness to attack the 
mainland of the United States. 

It is much cheaper and better in every 
respect for the Koreans to defend Korea 
than it is for us to have to send our own 
armies to Korea to defend it. It is better 
and cheaper for the Nationalist Chinese 
Army to defend Formosa than it is for us 
to send our forces there to defend it. 
And yet we know that neither the Ko- 
rean Army nor the Nationalist Chinese 
Army can function effectively without 
our help. Without the aid of this coun- 
try they would be absolutely impotent 
and would be unable to maintain those 
islands. 

Moreover, the strongest position that 
this country has today from a military 
standpoint—and certainly I do not at- 
tempt to speak as a military expert; Iam 
merely quoting what military experts 
have said—our strongest defense today 
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against communism is that we have a 
ring of bases completely surrounding 
the Soviet Union. Some of those bases 
are in Europe and Africa. Do you realize 
that at every conference that we have 
had with Russia in recent years to try 
to get them to agree to anything, the 
first thing they have said is, “We will 
agree if you withdraw your forces, your 
troops.” ‘Those bases are absolutely es- 
sential to our defense. We might have 
all of the atomic bombs or hydrogen 
bombs or any other kind of bombs in the 
world, but if we cannot drop them on the 
enemy they are no good to us. If any of 
them are exploded in this country they 
will do us more harm than they will the 
enemy. 

So I realize that for the sake of main- 
taining our military bases we must have 
certain foreign aid in order to help sup- 
port the countries in which those bases 
are located. Although that is true, 
there is another point on which people 
differ. There are those who believe that 
we should drastically cut the military 
aid and give more aid to the economic 
development of those countries. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. There is one thing 
about the foreign-aid appropriations 
that has always puzzled me. I have 
checked the unexpended balances in this 
program each year since I kave been a 
Member of the Congress. Each year I 
find that there is enough money in the 
program unexpended to operate it all the 
way from 18 up to as high as 26 months. 
I think this year’s balance would oper- 
ate the program at full speed for a period 
of approximately 19 months without any 
money’s being appropriated. 

For all of our domestic programs here 
in the United States, for the operation, 
for example, of our veterans’ hospitals, 
for the construction of our own flood- 
control and irrigation projects, for the 
building of our roads, we appro- 
priate on a 12-month basis. From the 
gentleman’s broad experience in this 
field, has he ever heard a good ex- 
planation as to why for the foreign 
countries we should appropriate some 3 
years in advance when in our own coun- 
try for the same purpose we appropriate 
for only 1 year? 

Mr. GARY. I think the answer to 
that is very simple. We do have large 
unexpended balances in our military 
program, and a large part of this money 
is military. We all know that in order 
to get the necessary military equipment, 
the necessary military installations, you 
do have to plan ahead. The Congress 
makes the appropriation but it takes 
time to advance a project to the point 
that expenditures are required. 

Mr. BUDGE. That would be true as 
to the military portions, I assume, but 
as to the nonmilitary items such as the 
ones I have mentioned in connection 
with foreign countries, the building of 
roads and the building of dams, why 
should we appropriate funds 3 years in 
advance to be used in foreign countries 
when we appropriate only 1 year in 
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advance for the same purposes in our 
own country? 

Mr. GARY. Frankly, that is one of 
the reasons this bill has been cut, be- 
cause we think in some of these pro- 
grams we are appropriating too far in 
advance. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. May I give these facts for 
the gentleman from Idaho: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has an unexpended 
balance of $4.5 billion as of June 30, and 
all the other agencies of our Govern- 
ment, excluding the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture Department, and 
mutual security, have $27.2 billion in 
unexpended balances. So this same 
process does apply on a vast scale not 
only in connection with our defense and 
of others. 

Mr. GARY. It does in some of the 
departments. Since the supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment have to be sent 
overseas, I think there is justification 
for a pipeline. I for one would not want 
to destroy that pipeline. But I think 
there is such a thing as extending it too 
far. 

Mr. JUDD. The total of unexpended 
balances is more than $60 million for all 
Government agencies, excluding MSA. 
Thirty-one billion dollars of it is in 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. BUDGE. With respect to these 
appropriations for the military, I think 
it is interesting to remember that the 
Constitution of the United States, a 
document which each of us has sworn 
to uphold, specifically provides this 
among the powers of the Congress of 
the United States: 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 


We are violating that in our appro- 
priations for our own military. We have 
for some time. I have heard this pipe- 
line argument on all of these expendi- 
tures such as I have here enumerated. 
My guess is that a quadruple amputee in 
a veterans’ hospital in this country 
would kind of like to feel that he had a 
3-year pipeline. Most of the domestic 
funds to which the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has referred are revolving funds 
which are not covered by individual ap- 
propriation bills, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the situation which con- 
fronts the House today. My point is 
simply this. Even if we admit the entire 
foreign-aid program is good, we should 
certainly not favor the people in the 
other countries over the people of this 
country by appropriating for a lead pe- 
riod three times as long as the appro- 
priations for people in our own country. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 
He is making my speech for me, and I 
think he is doing it very much better 
than I could have done it myself. But, 
that is the point I was going to bring 
out. I recognize the necessity for the 
program, I have called attention to the 
controversial questions involved. There 
are those who believe that we should not 
give anything to the military but that 
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we should help on the economic side. 
There are those who say we should not 
give anything for economic development, 
but that we should build up the military. 
It is my belief that the economic ap- 
propriations we make do contribute to 
the military strength of the countries to 
which this economic aid goes. 

Personally, I do not subscribe to the 
view that it is a giveaway program. I 
think the United States is buying secu- 
rity with this program. I look upon this 
program as a mutual-security program 
rather than a foreign-aid program. 

But, let me say to you that a very 
great amount of waste and inefficiency 
has crept into the program. I think 
some of that waste and inefficiency is 
unavoidable. I want to be perfectly fair 
about it. I know it is difficult at this 
time to get technicians. When you try 
to give technical aid to foreign countries 
you have to have technicians who want 
to go to those countries to work with the 
program. Any man who is a good techni- 
cian can get a job in this country with- 
out any difficulty at all. Certainly, a 
man who is well employed in this coun- 
try would hesitate to give up his job and 
take his family off to the far corners of 
the earth where they would not have the 
advantages that they have here, for the 
salaries we pay in this program. So 
what happens? We get two classes of 
technicians. We get the dedicated per- 
son who, like the preccher or the teach- 
er, is not looking for financial gain, but 
who is trying to better the conditions of 
the world in which he lives. I have the 
greatest admiration and respect for that 
type of individual. God knows we would 
be in a bad fix if we did not have such 
people in the world. We do have a great 
many of them. Some of them have 
given up very profitable employment in 
this country and have gone into these 
foreign fields for the good that they 
think they can accomplish. But, the 
other group you get are the technicians 
who cannot make a living in this coun- 
try for one reason or another. When 
you get dedicated men in this program 
in a particular country, you usually get 
a good program, but when you get the 
castoffs from our own industry here, 
then yet have a bad program. Under 
these circumstances some inefficiency 
and waste is unavoidable. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has 
been exceptionally fortunate because I 
want to say to you I have never seen 
a chairman as dedicated to his task as 
the chairman of our subcommittee. I 
have never seen a man who has labored 
as hard to arrive at the facts. He has 
brought out a great many of the de- 
fects of this program. I have never 
seen a chairman who has conducted a 
better set of hearings than he has con- 
ducted on this bill. We sat for 8 weeks, 
day after day, laboring throughout the 
day in an effort to learn about this pro- 
gram, I say to you, no chairman has 
ever brought a bill to the floor of this 
House who knew more about the details 
of it and knew more about the agencies 
which it covered than the chairman of 
our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassmAn]. He has done 
a magnificent job and the entire Nation - 
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is indebted to him. He has tried to 
point out to this body where the de- 
fects are. 

We need this program, and yet when 
we consider the national defense there 
is one thing that we cannot overlook, 
and that is the fiscal strength of our 
Nation. No bankrupt nation can de- 
fend itself, and if we are going to be 
militarily strong we must be fiscally 
strong. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire 
of the distinguished gentleman if he 
thinks the Congress can justify author- 
izing appropriations from 3 to 5 years 
in advance to build school buildings 
abroad and still deny approving a sin- 
gle dollar for our outmoded school 
system, 

Mr. GARY. That is a matter that 
Members will have to decide. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARY. Iyield. 

Mr. CHELF. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very interesting and informative 
argument, as always. The gentleman 
came here to the House about the same 
time that I did and we have long been 
supporters of this program. I supported 
it every year except last year, when I 
felt in my heart I had to vote a protest 
“no.” This was done because the other 
body increased the House's figure by ap- 
proximately $200 million. 

Let me ask the gentleman: It has been 
stated in the papers this morning and 
yesterday that there are those in the 
executive branch of the Government who 
say that if this $600 million is cut Amer- 
ica is going to be in real bad shape; that 
it will endanger our security. Does the 
gentleman feel that way about it? 

Mr. GARY. I certainly do not. And 
if I felt that way about it I would not be 
standing here making this argument at 
this time. 

Let me say this: I have been in both 
branches of Government. I served at 
one time in the administrative branch of 
my State government. I have always 
said that I do not criticize the head of a 
department who thinks he needs a lot 
of money for his department. In my 
opinion any man who is head of a de- 
partment of the Government who does 
not feel that it is the most important 
department of the Government, does not 
feel that he can do a better job if they 
give him more money, ought to be fired, 
because he is a man who is just sitting 
and coasting. He is not an aggressive 
type. But they make their requests to 
the legislative branch, and that is the 
reason we have a legislative branch. It 
is our duty to take the money we have 
and disburse it among the departments 
so that it will do the most good. I have 
never seen a man in the administrative 
branch of the Government who did not 
have an exaggerated idea of the needs 
of his department. I do not criticize 
him for it. I praise him for it. But 
when it comes to us, we must be realistic. 

Mr. CHELF. I know the gentleman’s 
thinking is clear, sound, and logical. I 
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know and the House knows that it is 
sincere. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHELF, If I may proceed further, 
the thing that concerns me about this 
particular bill today and the appropria- 
tion therefor is the fact that when we 
stop to consider it—there are 83 coun- 
tries in the world that have some form 
of government, and of that number 73 
either directly or indirectly are depen- 
dent on us—the United States of Amer- 
ica, for sustenance and support. If we 
are going to be the good fellow, the 
good samaritan, and are going to help 
all our friends and neighbors on the 
block by inviting them into our house 
to the exclusion of our own family, we 
will wind up with our home filled with 
the neighbors and our own family out 
in the cold in the back yard. 

Mr. GARY. They may eat us out of 
house and home. 

Mr. CHELF. The time I think has 
come when all Europe and many other 
countries of the world plead that they 
are broke; they know it; they admit 
it; they are constantly asking for help. 
The United States of America is broke— 
does not know it; cannot therefor admit 
it—and we are spending money like a 
Bowery bum in his drunken dreams. We 
simply cannot continue to support the 
entire world under the cry of emergency. 
I am for these cuts. If they are sup- 
ported by this committee I shall vote 
for the appropriation—otherwise—I 
shall not. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague who is a member 
of our subcommittee. 

Mr. DENTON. The gentleman and I 
have served together 4 years on this com- 
mittee and have been through these ex- 
periences with budget requests and au- 
thorizations. The request comes to the 
legislative committee and it makes an 
authorization. If it is below the budget 
request then the cry goes up that the 
security credit of the United States 
is in danger. Then it goes before the 
Committee on Appropriations and if 
there is any cut predictions of dire con- 
sequences are made. Then it goes to the 
Senate and probably the other body re- 
stores at least part of the funds and a 
compromise is made in consequence, but 
the following year we find they have not 
spent all the money that is appropriated. 
Does it not seem like a case of “Here we 
go again”? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. I hold in my hands 
here a number of cards on which are 
written the statements of high govern- 
ment officials as to the dire consequences 
that would follow if the cuts we recom- 
mended in 1956 for fiscal 1957 were al- 
lowed to stand; yet at the end of 1957 
there was a balance of $560 million-odd 
which they could not even obligate. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
think that with a new appropriation and 
the unexpended balances there are suf- 
ficient funds in this bill to carry out the 
program adequately? 
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Mr. GARY. I most assuredly do and I 
am going to cover that in just a minute. 
My time is almost up, but I just want to 
call attention briefly to this fiscal situa- 
tion. 

We have a Federal debt of $275 billion. 
Do not ask me to tell you how much 
that is, because I do not think the mind 
of man can conceive that amount of 
money; but let me say this to you, I well 
remember before World War II when our 
debt was about $30 billion there was an 
argument among the economists as to 
how much debt this country could stand. 
Some bold economist said we could stand 
a debt of $50 billion. All the rest jumped 
on him and said that a debt of $50 billion 
would ruin this country. 

Then the war broke out and we could 
not bother about the public debt; we 
began to make larger and larger expendi- 
tures, because we had to win the war. 

Today instead of a $50 billion debt, it 
is $275 billion. Are we reducing it? Oh, 
no. The estimate is that at the end of 
the fiscal year, which ended yesterday, 
we had a deficit of at least $3 billion; 
and the estimated deficit for this fiscal 
year is between $10 billion and $12 
billion, 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman is 
familiar with the matter. I wish he 
would tell us what the interest on the 
public debt amounts to at the present 
time. 

Mr. GARY. The interest on the Fed- 
eral debt is estimated at $7,869,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1959. This is more 
than was required to run the entire Gov- 
ernment some 25 years ago. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is it not correct that 
that is the second biggest item of ex- 
pense this Nation has, interest on the 
public debt? 

Mr. GARY. Itis. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. In other words, our 
debt compared with the debt of all of 
the rest of the world combined exceeds 
the latter by $39 billion? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. Which makes it appear 
to me that we are spending money that 
we do not have—on people that we do 
not know—trying to impress people that 
hate our insides—such as Russia and 
her satellites. We have spent or given 
away since 1940 over $135 billion and 
we are still at it. How long can we keep 
this up without spending ourselves into 
bankruptcy? We owe $275 billion, more 
than all the rest of the world added to- 
gether and yet we keep it up. Isn't that 
what Stalin predicted that we would do? 
Spend ourselves out and then he could 
take over without firing a single shot? 

Mr. GROSS. We have received a 
marching order from the White House. 
I do not believe the gentleman has seen 
it yet. It is stated in this message in 
the nature of marching orders: 

Needed financial reserves have sunk below 
the safe minimum. In spite of this danger 
signal, the House Appropriations Committee 
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has taken action that seriously endangers 
our security. 

This is taking reckless risks with our 
safety. 


Does the gentleman agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. GARY. I certainly do not agree 
with that and I wish that the President 
instead of telling the Congress what it 
should do on this program would tell 
the Cuban gangster rebels that if they 
do not return the American captives 
they are holding within 24 hours they 
will suffer dire consequences. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
the President has been issuing similar 
statements every year about the time 
this bill comes to the floor for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. GARY. That is true. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman was 
talking about the monumental size of 
the debt of $270 billion and that 
he could not comprehend such an 
enormous figure. I merely want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that a million dollars is a thousand 
thousand dollars and a billion dollars is 
a thousand million dollars. We owe 
$275,000,000,000 that somebody by 
the sweat of their brow must produce 
the money to pay the taxes to pay the 
debt if it is ever paid. Even if we paid 
it at $3 billion a year it would take 75 to 
100 years to pay it off. So what a legacy 
we are leaving to the generations of 
Americans who follow. 

Mr. GARY. I agree with the gentle- 
man thoroughly. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. This same state- 
ment by the President states that the 
reductions contemplated by the commit- 
tee will encourage Communist imperial- 
ists. I wonder if the gentleman would 
comment on that statement? 

Mr. GARY. Well, I would like to 
have an elaboration of it. I would like 
to know how it would encourage them. 
I know of no way we can encourage 
communism by reducing to a realistic 
figure the amounts in this program. No 
one is more opposed to communism than 
I am and if I thought for a minute we 
were encouraging communism by mak- 
ing these cuts, I would be here asking 
that they be restored. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
feel it contributes to the Congress meet- 
ing its responsibility to be put in the 
position of contributing to the Com- 
munists because we undertake to do that 
very thing? 

Mr. GARY. TI do not think so. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. BOW. On the question of commu- 
nism, it seems to me the statement made 
yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys], on the question of the De- 
velopment Fund business, where they at- 
tempt to get textile mills to go to Indo- 
nesia, is significant. The gentleman 
from Ohio said that the United States 
had suffered. 

Well, I will tell you what happened. We 
are no longer in Indonesia. Indonesia has 
accepted the Chinese Communist offer. 


That is after the United States had 
already spent $73 million in economic 
aid in Indonesia. The first time they 
do not get what they have asked for 
they turn to the Communists. I do not 
think the $73 million that we spent in 
Indonesia has prevented us from having 
some Communist infiltration. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not almost un- 
precedented for a President to send a 
message such as this one to the floor 
of the House such a short time, in this 
case only about 5 minutes, before we 
begin reading the bill for amendment? 

Mr. GARY. I have not seen the 
statement. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The statement for all 
Members, from the President, just 
reached the floor of the House from the 
White House. Is that not almost a 
precedent? 

Mr. GARY. So far as I know, it is. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would just like to 
refresh the gentleman’s memory. The 
President has sent up several messages 
which I have read to the House myself, 
so I know it is not a precedent. 

Mr. GARY. It seems to me that I do 
recall that he sent one in 1956 and told 
us if we cut the program at that time, 
that we would wreck it. We cut it, 
and still they come back with a bal- 
ance of five-hundred-and-sixty-some- 
odd-million dollars that they could not 
even obligate. 

Now, just one final word. Let me say 
this. You would think from the argu- 
ments that we have had here on the 
floor that we have cut out this entire 
program. Nobody has stressed the ap- 
propriations that we are recommending. 
Do you know how much this bill carries? 
It carries new money—now this is en- 
tirely new funds—in the amount of $3,- 
078,092,500, and there is in the pipeline 
$5,199,992,000, which makes a total of 
$8,278,084,500 available for expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1959. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. The rules of the House, 
as I understand, require that the bill be 
read word for word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. TABER. I ask that the Clerk be 
instructed to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read 
the bill in accordance with the rules of 
the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, namely. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate this 
year on this bill there has been more 
emphasis than in any previous year on 
the serious fiscal condition of the United 
States, the size of our national debt, the 
dangers to the stability of our currency, 
the possibility, even probability, that if 
our expenditures and our debt continue 
to increase it will lead, as the gentleman 
from Louisiana said yesterday, to an 
eventual repudiation of our debt or of our 
grandchildren being required to pay our 
bills for us. Nobody agrees with that 
concern more than I do, and those of us 
who are supporting a larger appropria- 
tion for this program. 

The implication is generally given that 
if we will just cut down these expendi- 
tures for mutual security we can cut 
down our total Government expenditures 
accordingly. This is the point where 
many of us find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with very good friends like the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. PASS- 
MAN], and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]. Is the implication justified? 
Is it a fact that if we cut these expendi- 
tures below the point where they would 
achieve the objectives that the gentle- 
man from Virginia has just so eloquently 
and so convincingly presented, it will 
permit a decrease in the total expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government and, 
therefore, a decrease in our national debt 
and a bettering of our fiscal situation? 

I do not believe so. In fact, I am sure 
that to cut this program too severely will 
produce the opposite result. It will re- 
quire us to increase our total defense ex- 
penditures, increase our national debt, 
and increase the danger of the very thing 
they have been holding up before us as 
the fearful specter that it is. 

Because, what is the alternative to this 
program and would that alternative be 
cheaper? 

When it is said that to continue spend- 
ing so much may lead to these dire con- 
sequences, that is true; nobody denies it. 
But the big question is, Will we avoid 
those consequences by retaining these 
cuts in mutual security? Will it permit 
us to spend less in the end? Will we 
reduce our total expenditures by cutting 
these funds as deeply as the Committee 
on Appropriations has cut them in the 
bill that is before us? Many of us do 
not think so. On the contrary, we think 
that these cuts are too deep and that 
they will not save us money in the end, 
If these countries that we are helping 
are weakened so that they cannot defend 
themselves against Communist pressures 
from without and from within, or if they 
lose heart and their will to do their best 
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to defend themselves, then we will have 
to spend so much more for our own 
Defense Establishment that the supposed 
savings made by the cuts in this bill will 
prove insignificant indeed. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when we support 
larger appropriations for certain portions 
of this program, it is not because we are 
indifferent to the fiscal problems of the 
United States Government; it is not be- 
cause we are willing to be reckless and 
careless with the people’s money and our 
Nation’s economic strength; rather, it is 
just because we are deeply concerned 
about the fiscal solvency of our country, 
it is because we want to prevent repudi- 
ation of our national debt and deprecia- 
tion of our currency and leaving our older 
people who are on fixed incomes inade- 
quately provided for because their dollars 
have been so cheapened. It is precisely 
because we want our economy to be 
strong and to be sound and to get our- 
selves into a position where we can cut 
down these awful expenditures for our 
own defense, that we do not want to cut 
the appropriations for this program to a 
degree that we fear may endanger our 
security and endanger our fiscal solvency. 
We think that would be playing fast and 
loose with the Nation’s safety and wel- 
fare. 

We believe this program offers the way 
to get most security for the least cost— 
and therefore we urge full appropria- 
tions—not in disregard of the danger 
signals, but because of them. 

If we appropriate more than is needed, 
what damage is done? The gentleman 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, dwelt at length yesterday on 
the fact that the agency came back 2 
years ago with $538 million that it had 
not obligated at the end of the year. He 
was greatly disturbed by that. I was 
greatly pleased by it. I thought that it 
showed that we were entitled to have 
more confidence, not less, in those who 
are managing this program. 

Is it not better to have more money 
available to the President for this pur- 
pose, in case it should prove necessary? 
Tf it is not needed, they do not spend it, 
by the gentleman’s own statement. 
What injury was done to the United 
States by appropriating more funds in 
fiscal 1956 than events proved neces- 
sary? The funds were not used or even 
drawn out of the Treasury. They came 
back at the end of the year and said: 

What you gave us was more than we 
needed. It was not more than we thought 
we needed, but, as it turned out, there were 
mo emergencies of the sort that we feared 
and that we have had in other years. We 


did not need it, and so we have $538 million 
that we are turning back. 


I do not see any injury to my country 
from that. Isee great gain. And, there- 
fore, I would rather err on the side of 
approving the amounts that have been 
authorized in the bill passed by this 
House and by the other House and I 
presume now signed by the President. I 
would rather go ahead with those 
amounts, confident that the gentleman’s 
committee and our committee will ride 
herd on this program, will keep their 
feet to the fire and will do our best to pre- 
vent any greater waste and inefficiency 
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than is inescapable in a program of this 
sort, operating with all kinds of people, in 
all stages of development, in all parts of 
the world. If we go ahead that way, we 
will, in the long run, save money. The 
real way to save money is to help this 
program succeed. To let it fail is the 
way that will cost us the most money 
in the end. 

It frightens me to think what may 
happen to the size of the United States 
Government’s budget and to its fiscal 
strength if these supposed savings are 
kept in the final bill, and the funds pro- 
vided prove inadequate for keeping the 
Free World free. It frightens me even 
more to think what may happen to our 
country’s security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MUTUAL SECURITY 
Funds appropriated to the President 

For expenses necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, to 
remain available until June 30, 1959 unless 
otherwise specified herein, as follows. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move ‘2 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have to 
resort to this rather unusual method of 
getting a little time, but there have been 
a good many unusual things in this de- 
bate this year. Yesterday was the first 
time in my 16 years in the House that I 
have seen the time for general debate 
handled in such a way that it was not 
evenly used by the two sides. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
realize that the Chairman who is han- 
dling the time on this side yielded part 
of his own time to the minority Mem- 
bers, so that they would have more time? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. I realize that and 
I am grateful to the gentleman. I 
thought, however, it was a little unusual 
to have one side save up a whole hour 
of time for a second day of debate while 
the other side was using all of its time. 
Maybe that has happened before, but 
I think it is a precedent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is the way the 
gentleman on the other side wanted it, 
and I was agreeable toit. They just kept 
on talking. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. We used our time after 
we had been told that they had no speak- 
ers available. 

Mr. JUDD. And as I recall there were 
several occasions when the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] asked the 
chairman of the subcommittee if his side 
wanted to use any time, and my recol- 
lection is that he said that he did not 
care to use his time so we went ahead 
with all of our time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. What TI said was that 
the next speaker was not available. That 
is what I said. The gentlemen on the 
other side were using the delaying tactics 
all day, not the gentleman on this side. 
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Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest that the gentleman abandon this 
sort of debate and proceed with his re- 
marks on the pending bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Probably that is good 
advice. I did not make my comment in 
order to start a debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I took this additional 
time in order to amplify my contention 
that to cut this program is more likely 
to increase than to decrease the total 
expenditures of our Government. One of 
the many awful dilemmas we face in the 
conduct of our foreign relations is this: 
On one hand, we know down deep that 
we cannot long stay solvent, free and 
secure here in America if the rest of 
the world is taken over piece by piece by 
an enemy dedicated to our destruction. 

On the other hand, how can we help 
the rest of the world resist being taken 
over if we-become weakened here at 
home? This is a question every Member 
of the House has to answer on the basis 
of his estimate of the nature and the 
seriousness of the threats to our country. 
What is the right amount that will give 
us most security for the money spent? 
If we give more than the right amount, 
we will weaken ourselves more than we 
will strengthen our allies. If we give less, 
then we will weaken them more than we 
strengthen ourselves by the money we 
seek to save. And it will cost us far more 
in the end. 

I believe that we are at a crisis in this 
world struggle. I said almost 2 years ago 
that I thought the Communists would do 
their best to get a small war going some- 
where, probably in the Middle East. At 
that time it looked as if they might get 
such a war between the Arab countries 
and Israel. Fortunately the United Na- 
tions Expeditionary Force went in, kept 
the forces apart, and that threat has di- 
minished. 

Now, the Communists are doing their 
best to get a war going in or involving 
Lebanon. They do not care who starts it 
or on what pretext. If they can get a 
brush-fire war going that ties us up there, 
then I shall be surprised if there are not 
some other wars—perhaps three— 
touched off fairly quickly. For instance, 
North Korea is ready under such cir- 
cumstances to open up against South 
Korea. It now has the capacity. And 
Red China can open up against Taiwan. 
There was a hint or threat of that in a 
statement from Peiping as recently as 2 
days ago. Then, there could well be 
North Vietnam against South Vietnam, 
or Laos. This would give us four sepa- 
rate wars on our hands at one time. 

What would be our possible courses, 
and the cost of each alternative? Could 
we support each of those four wars at the 
same time? If not, which country shall 
we let go? Korea? Then what happens 
to Japan? 

If we let Taiwan go, what happens to 
the Philippines and our whole western 
Pacific defense system. 

If we let Vietnam go, with it will soon 
go all of southeast Asia, with its oil, 
rubber, tin, rice surpluses, and so on, 
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Shall we let Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq 
g0? Or Israel? How much will be left 
in the Free World of that absolutely vital 
Middle and Near East strategic area? 
Then we would really be over the barrel. 
What would our budget look like then? 

Suppose we cannot support three or 
four such wars? Then do we resist by 
all-out war with the Soviet bloc, and cut 
loose with our Strategic Air Force? In 
that case, the bombs and missiles will not 
fall solely on Russia. Some of them will 
land in our country. What would that 
cost us in money—not to mention lives? 

Surely this mutual security program 
is the better course to follow. We should 
do all we can to help threatened countries 
become strong enough so that their own 
forces can do most of the fighting for 
their survival, if they cannot deter the 
conflict. We should not, by cutting our 
aid too drastically, run the risk of weak- 
ening the will, the hopes, and the ca- 
pacities of those peoples to defend them- 
selves. 

Again this year it has been said that 
we are trying to buy friendship and 
loyalty. No, we are not. It is not pos- 
sible to buy friendship and loyalty, in 
international relations any more than in 
personal relations. We are trying to 
give to those countries that have the 
desire and the will to defend their in- 
dependence, the capacity to defend their 
independence, that is all. If they do 
not have the capacity to defend their 
own independence, we are going to have 
to do it for them, in some cases, at in- 
finitely greater expense to ourselves. 
Some of them are so important that we 
simply cannot afford to let them be 
taken over by the enemy. These are 
the considerations that force me to 
question the statement made so fre- 
quently that we cannot afford this pro- 
gram. In reality, we cannot afford not 
to have it, because any other alternative 
would be far more costly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire additional time? 

Mr. JUDD. I will take some more 
time later. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Defense support: For assistance authorized 
by section 131 (b), $700,000,000, 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fogn: On page 
2, lone 10, strike out “$700,000,000” and in- 
sert “$775,000,000". 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
exact amendment offered in the full com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. It 
was defeated in the full committee by a 
vote of 26 to 20. I think it should be 
pointed out in the defense support part 
of this bill, and this amendment refers 
to the defense support portion, that there 
are no unobligated balances as of the 
end of June 30, 1958. This is the first 
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time that there have been no such un- 
obligated balances, to my recollection. 

It should be pointed out that in this 
account the unexpended balances have 
been considerably reduced in the last 
several years. In fact, in a 2-year period 
the unexpended balances have been re- 
duced over $330 million. This is a 30 
percent cut in the unexpended balances 
in a 24-month period. It should be fur- 
ther stated that even with this amend- 
ment, which is an increase of $75 million, 
the figure will be $65 million less than 
what the President recommended in the 
first instance at the beginning of this 
session. If this amendment is approved, 
the total will be $35 million less than the 
authorization figure contained in the bill 
or in the conference report which we ap- 
proved several days ago. 

The inference has been left with the 
committee in the last several days that 
the committee’s recommendation of $700 
million was a carefully selected, highly 
scientific decision as to the amount of 
money that would carry on this program 
adequately for the next 12 months. The 
fact is that at no time in the markup of 
the bill in the subcommittee was there 
any breakdown showing precisely how the 
figure of $700 million was justified. It 
was a figure selected, I am sure, in good 
faith, but it had no relationship to the 
facts and the figures, program by pro- 
gram, country by country. I am not 
criticising the selection of that figure on 
that basis. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Was there any break- 
down and enumeration in the budget 
estimate as to how they were to spend 
the $835 million that they requested? 

Mr. FORD. I think, if the gentleman 
will look, as I am sure he has because 
he has been diligent and conscientious 
in his responsibility in these matters, 
that in the justification books there 
was a breakdown country by country 
and project by project. 

Mr. GARY. Country by country but 
not project by project. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The country figures 
were classified; were they not? There- 
fore, they may not be discussed here 
on the floor. However, the list of coun- 
tries, all of which are on the Sino-So- 
viet border, may be divulged. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. But, 
there was a country by country break- 
down and there were breakdowns with- 
in countries as to the type of areas in 
which the money would be spent. I 
only say this, that this justification in 
the justification book was much more 
precise and scientific, if we wish to use 
the word, than the mere selection of 
$700 million rather than $835 million. 

The point I want to make is, and I 
reemphasize it, the inference is that the 
figure of $700 million was completely sci- 
entific and the implication is that any- 
body who disagreed with that figure was 
irresponsible. The facts are that it is 
a matter of judgment. It is a matter 
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of judgment on the part of the execu- 
tive branch when they selected their 
figure and they had some carefully 
worked out justifications. It is a matter 
of judgment on the part of the sub= 
committee whether they use the $700 
million figure or something else. And 
I personally think it is unfair even by 
inference to accuse as irresponsible 
those who disagree with that figure as 
a fact their figure was not a carefully 
determined figure but in reality some- 
thing pulled out of the hat. 

It is a matter of judgment for each 
and every member of this committee to 
decide upon at this point. 

Now, the crux of the thing is pre- 
cisely this: It was well explained yester- 
day that the defense support program 
involves economic assistance to 12 
countries, countries which are vitally 
important in our effort to contain Com- 
munist imperialism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be granted 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Reserving the right 
to object, I am not going to object until 
the gentleman is through. When he is 
through I am going to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Let us take the four of the 
countries involved, these are the four 
which get the major share of these funds. 
Take Spain, for example. If the com- 
mittee’s recommendation prevails, it is 
very probable and highly likely that the 
funds programed for Spain will be cut 
$10 million. What impact does that have 
on our own security? At the present 
time we have three United States mili- 
tary installations of vital significance in 
Spain. We have two strategic air force 
bases and one naval air force base, 
During this fiscal year over 10,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors, and airmen will be 
stationed in that country, manning those 
facilities. Spain itself has 500,000 men 
under arms, alined with the Free World. 
If economic conditions in Spain dete- 
riorate, it will have an unsalutary effect 
on our own military facilities in Spain, 
and certainly will cause trouble in the 
maintenance of the Spanish military 
force itself. 

Let us take another country, Turkey. 
If the figure contained in this bill stands, 
there probably will be a reduction of $15 
million in defense support funds for 
Turkey. What would be the impact on 
Turkey? We are all familiar with the 
fact that the Turkish military forces are 
approximately 550,000. We know that 
Turkey is alined with us in the NATO 
organization. We know that Turkey is 
a part of the Baghdad Pact. Both of 
those organizations are closely alined 
with our own military security. 

We also know that the only means by 
which we can readily and accurately de- 
tect the missile and satellite development 
in the Soviet Union is by the continued 
operation of the United States military 
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installation in Turkey that tells us pre- 
cisely and quickly how and when Soviet 
satellite and missile launchings are made, 
Do we want to jeopardize the economic 
conditions in Turkey which would have 
an immediate adverse impact on the mili- 
tary conditions in Turkey, which are 
closely aligned with our own? I do not 
want to lose the only place we can detect 
Soviet Union satellite developments. I 
do not want to lose the aid and assistance 
of Turkey for our own military security. 

Let us take the situation in free 
China, If the cuts contained in this bill 
are sustained, it is probable that the 
funds allocated to free China will be re- 
duced $20 million in this current fiscal 
year. The Formosa forces are now ap- 
proximately 600,000. They are an an- 
chor for us, the Free World, against any 
further aggression by the Chinese Com- 
munists. If economic conditions in 
Formosa deteriorate, obviously the mili- 
tary potency of those forces will be dras- 
tically jeopardized. It seems foolhardly 
to me that for the sum of $75 million we 
would gamble this military strength, 
from our own point of view. 

Let us take the case of South Korea. I 
discussed it at some length yesterday, but 
if the committee figure in defense sup- 
port remains as it is, it is highly likely 
that the defense support fund for South 
Korea will, of necessity, be cut $35 mil- 
lion. South Korea has an army, navy, 
and air force of approximately 700,000. 
South Korean forces in the last 12 
months have been reduced from 20 
armed divisions to 17. If this reduction 
in this area is sustained, it is almost inev- 
itable that the armed force of the South 
Korean Republic would be reduced from 
17 to 14. 

It seems to me that the committee fig- 
ure is less than the finger-in-the-dike 
Situation. It seems to me this amend- 
ment is absolutely essential for our own 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be allowed to proceed for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What is the pend- 
ing request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] has 

asked unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan may proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman from 
Michigan is the author of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes, 
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Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
yield briefiy? 

Mr. FORD. May Isay just this: I am 
very appreciative of the consideration by 
the Committee. I think it is important. 
I did not ask for the additional time, I am 
just very grateful for your indulgence on 
a most important matter. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole to the fact that 
a statement on the pending bill was is- 
sued this morning by President Eisen- 
hower and it reads as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have a special statement to make on 
America’s security and on waging peace. 

The free nations of the world are under 
constant attack by international com- 
munism, This attack is planned on a broad 
front and carefully directed, Its ultimate 
goal is world domination. 

Against the pressures of international 
communism, Free World security can be 
achieved only by a practical solidarity of op- 
position by the nations each, according to its 
ability, carrying its necessary portion of the 
entire burden. 

This is what mutual security really means. 

To support this program, started a decade 
ago, the American people have given needed 
assistance to others. As a direct conse- 
quence, during recent years the Free World 
has been able to deny any new territorial ex- 
pansion to communism, 

In spite of occasional human errors in ad- 
ministering the details of the program, the 
overall results speak for themselves. The 
aggressive purposes of the Kremlin have 
been foiled, and there has been gradually 
developed in the Free World a greater spirit- 
ual, economic and military strength as a 
foundation for efforts to win a just peace. 

Now, needed financial reserves have sunk 
below the safe minimum. In spite of this 
danger signal, the House Appropriations 
Committee has taken action that seriously 
endangers our security. We need more am- 
munition to wage the peace. 

A careful estimate of this year’s needs 
was made after prolonged study. It fixed 
the necessary total at approximately $3,900,- 
000,000. The sum proposed by the Appropri- 
ations Committee is more than 20 percent 
lower than the estimates, 

This is taking reckless risks with our 
safety. 

The cut will dismay our friends in Latin 
America, in Asia, in Africa, and in the Mid- 
dle East—every nation that is standing at 
our side in this worldwide effort. 

It is my deep conviction that reductions 
of a size contemplated by the committee 
will have grave consequences in portions of 
the Free World, and to our Nation’s secu- 
rity—and will encourage Communist im- 
pA Sa Our people must understand 
this. 

Regardless of the many and mounting bil- 
lions that we spend for our own military 
forces, those forces cannot alone achieve our 
security. Friendly nations must be ready 
and able to stand by our side to present a 
solid front in the defense of freedom, 

We have this choice: 

Stand up and be counted, live up to our 
ideals and purposes, and assume the respon- 
sibilities that are ours; 

Or, shrug our shoulders, say that freedom 
for others has no significance for us, is 
therefore no responsibility of ours, and so 
let international communism gain the ulti- 
mate victory. 

The choice is clear for me. 

I stand for American security, to be at- 
tained and sustained by cooperation with 
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our friends of the Free World. I am certain 
the American people will demand nothing 
less, 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Along the line the 
gentleman has just pointed out with ref- 
erence to Spain, I want to call attention 
to the fact that in our bases in Spain we 
have in excess of $400 million invested. 
Spain is the only country I know of, with 
the possible exception of Turkey, where, 
in case of attack by the Soviet Union, 
retaliation can be made. They have 
given permission for us to proceed with- 
out the consent of the Government in 
any retaliatory tactics we feel necessary 
to defend the Western World. 

It would seem to me that is of some 
real importance. If we have this much 
money invested in this project in Spain 
are we now going to refuse to supply suf- 
ficient funds to keep their economy going 
or to enable them to keep up their own 
defenses and cooperate with us even in 
the defense of Spain itself? 

Mr. FORD. Supplementing what the 
gentleman from Illinois has said, our Air 
Force bases and Navy installations in 
Spain are the only military installations 
available to us or our allies in Europe 
which are outside of the perimeter of 
the Soviet missiles which are in existence 
today. 

It seems to me that it is of vital im- 
portance that we maintain the integrity 
of these installations, just as we should 
maintain the integrity of the military 
forces in Spain, just as we should main- 
tain the integrity of the missile satellite- 
detecting installations that we have in 
Turkey, just as we must maintain for our 
own security the military strength in the 
geographical position of Formosa and 
just as we must maintain the maximum 
military strength possible in South 
Korea. 

It seems to me that if we make any 
reductions below $775 million in this par- 
ticular defense-support program, we are 
taking a terrifically serious calculated 
risk against our own best interests. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I recall that it has not 
been but a few weeks since the gentle- 
man spoke very strongly against pro- 
viding additional military funds so that 
our own forces would be stronger 
throughout the world. Now we all 
want to strengthen our allies, and we 
want these to add to their own strength 
through their own efforts, but the facts 
are we have been called upon to use our 
own forces in every case where our allies 
and our policies have not met defeat. Is 
not the gentleman a little bit at cross 
purposes with his former stand? 

Mr. FORD. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I would rather provide the 
funds here to have the South Koreans 
help us and our allies do the job than 
to have additional American boys put 
into the United States Army and sent 
8,000 miles overseas. For the same rea- 
son I think it is highly important that 
we help other countries because they are 
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willing to put their men in arms to work 
with us, to fight with us, to protect the 
Free World. For the same reason I 
think we should aid and assist Turkey 
because they are willing to put up a fi- 
nancial contribution as well as a man- 
power contribution to protect every 
country in the Free World, including 
ourselves, 

It seems to me that we can do that 
job both as to dollars and as to United 
States manpower cheaper if we have 
stanch and steadfast allies rather than 
expect us to do the whole job. I 
deeply feel this amendment is essential 
to our United States national security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members of the House, particularly 
my good friends on the other side of the 
aisle, to some words spoken in February 
this year by a man you have followed 
many, many years in this whole pro- 
gram calling for mutual aid in adequate 
amounts. I can make this statement in 
the utmost good faith for the very simple 
reason that I, a minority Member of the 
House, quite some years ago voted for the 
Marshall plan and the Greek-Turkish 
loan programs, when a President of the 
United States, not a member of my party, 
advocated this program for our security. 
I believed then in the program. I still 
believe the defense-support program to 
be vitally necessary. 

I call your attention to this speech be- 
cause it now becomes very apparent dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 days, that the leader- 
ship on your side of the aisle has deter- 
mined that they will stand by the com- 
mittee position for cutting the money so 
essential to implement this needed pro- 
gram. You apparently have decided to 
vote against making the necessary funds 
available at a risk to our security, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. If that is a fact, why 
does the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois and the leadership on his side of 
the aisle who favor this program, as does 
the present speaker, the gentleman from 
New York, persist in their plan to offer 
amendments which if rejected might 
very well amount to a direction to the 
committee when they get into confer- 
ence with the other body to adamantly 
stay by the present House position? 

Mr. ARENDS. I feel it is our duty to 
offer these amendments that the respon- 
sibility for whatever action is taken is 
clearly fixed. 

Listen to these words uttered by the 
former President of the United States, 
Mr. Harry Truman, at a meeting which 
I attended in February of this year. I 
am especially addressing myself to the 
Members on the Democratic side of the 
aisle. This is what Mr. Truman said: 

There are many people who say they don’t 
like the foreign-aid program because they 
believe it is administered badly. I don’t be- 
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lieve that. From where I sit it looks as if 
a lot of things are now being administered 
badly; but you can’t abolish the Govern- 
ment on that account. You cannot abolish 
the entire Government of the United States 
just because it’s being badly administered. 
Neither is that the way to correct mistakes 
in the mutual-security program. Examine 
it all you please, correct all the mistakes you 
can, improve it every year and every day, 
eliminate waste and increase efficiency; but 
don't scuttle the ship just to stop the leaks. 


Then he went on to say: 

And I want to say a word in a political 
vein to my Democratic brethren in Congress. 
There was a Democratic vote last year to cut 
a budget item which should not have been 
cut, and we are still having a hard time ex- 
plaining it. Please don’t put us on that kind 
of spot again. If the Democrats in Congress 
refuse to spend at least as much for foreign 
economic assistance as this administration 
recommends, we will never, never be able to 
explain it. People will forgive us for spend- 
ing too much in search for peace; they will 
never forgive us for refusing to spend enough. 


IT call this to your attention in the hope 
that you will heed the advice of your 
party leader; that you will recognize the 
value of this program for our own secu- 
rity and for the maintenance of peace. 

To be sure, mistakes have been made 
and there has been waste; but in recent 
years the program has been substantially 
improved, both in character and in the 
method of administration. It must 
surely be recognized that as a whole it 
has proven its worth. During recent 
years there has been no territorial ex- 
pansion of communism, and the Free 
World today is stronger, both in an eco- 
nomic and military sense, to combat any 
aggression anywhere. The strength in 
our solidarity as free people has itself 
been a deterrent to war. ‘This program 
is a part of our national defense. 

The substantial cuts made by the com- 
mittee materially weaken it. To accept 
the committee position is to take a great 
risk. I hope some of the money will be 
restored. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I do that simply to ask the gentleman 
if he agrees with the entire statement 
of former President Truman, particular- 
ly that portion of the statement which 
says that many departments of the Gov- 
ernment are poorly administered. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not necessarily 
endorse everything in the talk, but I 
think as far as this legislation being 
considered here today, Mr. Truman was 
right. If the mutual-aid program was 
good under Truman, it is still good now 
under President Eisenhower. It should 
be borne in mind that to the best of my 
knowledge, not a single country has 
gone back of the Iron Curtain in the last 
5 or 6 years and certainly we have not 
since then been engaged in war with 
any American lives being lost. This 
should pinpoint and emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate military support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ilinois whether 
that Truman statement was issued from 
France or at Eric Johnstons’ clambake 
earlier this year. 
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Mr. ARENDS. It was at a luncheon 
meeting that Eric Johnston had at the 
time he had those people in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. GROSS. I am surprised that 
former President Truman is not over 
here now instead of at the French Riy- 
iera lobbying for this bill. 

Now, this provision in the bill and the 
amendment to increase it gets right 
down to bedrock. This is the give-away 
section of the bill, defense support, 
which is economic aid, which is the give- 
away. 

The gentleman from Michigan has 
made a great issue of Turkey. Are not 
the Turks interested in their own de- 
fense? Is not Spain interested in its 
own defense? Why should we load on 
the backs of the American taxpayers all 
of this giveaway program? I can un- 
derstand Formosa and I can understand 
South Korea up to a point, but I do not 
think anybody in this House this after- 
noon thinks that if the chips were down 
in South Korea that we would not be on 
the way with a fleet and thousands of 
troops within a matter of hours. The 
South Koreans are not going to be able 
to defend South Korea alone if there is 
an attack made, and certainly the United 
Nations will not be there, because it was 
not there before, and has no intention 
of being there except in name. Is there 
any money in this development fund, 
this give away fund, that you are pres- 
ently addressing yourself to, for France? 
i ox MORANO, Not the development 
und. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about de- 
fense support. That is what you are 
dealing with. 

Mr. MORANO. You said the develop- 
ment fund. 

Mr. GROSS. I stand corrected. De- 
fense support, which is the give away. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, TABER. The gentleman asked if 
there was any money in here for France 
in this item, There is not. 

Mr. GROSS. I hoped that would be 
the answer. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Would not the gentle- 
man like to have a radar net in Turkey 
so that we can detect, as early as pos- 
sible, if there is going to be a strike on 
the Western World? Would you not like 
to have that? That is one of the items 
in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know 
why so much of this information is clas- 
sified. Why should we not know what 
these programs are? 

Mr. MORANO. Would the gentleman 
answer the question? 

Mr. GROSS. What is that? 

Mr. MORANO. Would the gentle- 
man not like to have an early warning 
radar setup in Turkey or any place else, 
for that matter? : 

Mr. GROSS. Weare spending money 
for that now in the military budget. 
That is not an expenditure in this bill. 

Mr. MORANO. Yes, you are. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, would you ask the 
gentleman to point out where there is 
anything for radar control in this item? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what is 
in the unspecified provisions of the en- 
tire bill. 

Mr. GARY. His remarks are irrele- 
vant at this point, because there is noth- 
ing of that kind in the defense support 
item. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly there is noth- 
ing under defense support for that pur- 
pose. This is a giveaway down to the 
last dime. I would like to inquire from 
the gentleman from Michigan why the 
Members of Congress and the public 
cannot be told what this giveaway pro- 
gram is for, Will the gentleman tell me 
why it is classified? 

Mr. FORD. The reason why parts of 
it are classified is because it involves our 
own military strategy and planning. If 
the gentleman wants to look at some of 
the justification books he can see the 
classified portions. As far as I am con- 
cerned, every Member of Congress ought 
to have that opportunity. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
the reason why, and it is not the reason 
the gentleman gave me. It has been 
stated on the floor of the House that we 
are not given this information because— 
and your hearings show it—because if 
nation X found out that nation Y was 
getting a little more money, there would 
be an unfriendly feeling toward us on the 
part of nation X. That is the reason 
given in your own hearings. That is the 
reason repeatedly stated on the floor of 
the House. And I am getting sick and 
tired of that kind of alibi or excuse. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, to a de- 
gree the gentleman’s statement is cor- 
rect. But in the substantial part of the 
appropriation request, there are requests 
for funds for certain military equipment 
predicated upon our own defense pro- 
grams and policies, and it is not possi- 
ble under those circumstances to divulge 
just where and what is requested. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. There is a third reason 
why the information is classified. If, 
when the agency brings up its requests 
for individual countries, those requests 
are made public, and then the Congress 
decides to reduce the amounts, as is be- 
ing done today—— 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot yield further. 
But I should like to ask a question. 
Why is it we cannot find out how many 
troops there are in Laos? 

Mr. JUDD. I thought you wanted to 
pursue the original question you asked. 

Mr. GROSS. They are getting de- 
fense support. Why can we not find out 
how many troops we are supporting in 


Laos? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 


- Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. I rise in 
support of this very modest amount 
which it is sought to be restored to a 
most vital section of the bill. This 
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amendment deals directly with national 
defense. This is not a partisan ques- 
tion. It should not be one of political 
bickering, because this is a measure that 
has been endorsed not only by President 
Eisenhower, but by ex-President Tru- 
man; not only by Secretary Dulles, but 
by ex-Secretary Acheson. It is a meas- 
ure to permit the United States to pro- 
tect itself from the greatest menace that 
this country has ever been confronted 
with, and that is international commu- 
nism. This fund is necessary if we are 
to be supported adequately by our allies 
in the Free World. 

If this were offered to the regular 
military appropriation bill we would not 
hesitate a minute. We did not hesitate 
in boosting that bill beyond the admin- 
istration requests. We gave $800 mil- 
lion more for national defense that the 
administration did not ask for. As a 
matter of fact they stated they could 
not use it. Weare asking in this amend- 
ment for $75 million additional so that 
we can have these strong allies, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
membership, if there is another war— 
and pray God there will not be another 
war, because it would mean disaster to 
all mankind—would we not want to have 
some allies? Would we not want the 
Turks, the Koreans, the Vietnamese, the 
Pakistanis, the Greeks, the Filipinos, the 
Formosans, and the Spaniards, and the 
people of 12 different countries that 
will get military aid from thisfund. Or 
would we want our American boys to 
do the fighting all alone? Because, if 
such a war should break out—and as 
I said, I hope it never will break out— 
we in America will not abjectly sur- 
render to the Communists who would 
dominate, if they could, the whole world. 
We shall not do that. We are not that 
weak. And so I ask of the Members to 
give this a sober second thought. It is 
true, I know, that there are many who 
say, Let the bill go to the other body and 
they wiil restore the necessary money. I 
think they will restore much. But we 
would not be discharging our responsi- 
bility here in the House. Our respon- 
sibility is to meet this question forth- 
rightly. Our responsibility is to do what 
we think is the right thing for America. 
That is all there is to it. A vote for this 
amendment is a vote to give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States what he says 
he needs to discharge his full responsi- 
bility in protecting our country. 

Under the Constitution, it is desig- 
nated that he shall protect the security 
of our country and conduct our foreign 
affairs. He is the Commander in Chief. 
We look to him to make sure we have 
that security. Do we want to take that 
responsibility away from him? Should 
we assume that responsibility? If not, 
we must not fail to give him what he 
says is essential. This amendment does 
not meet the situation adequately but it 
is a step in that direction. 

I want to remind you that since this 
administration came into power the 
international Communists have been 
stopped. Let us bar further progress 
and keep them from assuming domina- 
tion of millions of people now in the 
Free World. 
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This is a serious decision we are to 
make. I pray that decision will be in 
favor of our continuing successful 
struggle against communism. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I state at the out- 
set that when considering this bill last 
year the subcommittee accepted a mo- 
tion to earmark a substantial amount 
of funds for Spain, over and above what 
the administration had requested. Sub- 
sequent to that action, the Executive 
transferred another large sum out of the 
defense item over to Spain. 

I hope the Members will consider this 
matter upon the basis of fact, backed up 
by the record. 

There were so many different types 
of economic aid in this bill that this 
House felt if we let them get too far 
afield on the defense support item there 
would be even more graft and corrup- 
tion as a result of the program. I am 
sure that must have been the conclu- 
sion because when the Foreign Affairs 
Committee came to the House last year 
they asked for only $500 million in this 
category. But an amendment to in- 
crease this to $500 million was offered 
and adopted. The bill went over to the 
other body and, lo and behold, the item 
was raised there to $800 million. In con- 
ference we had no alternative but to 
capitulate in this instance, in order to 
break what appeared to be a deadlock. 
‘Therefore, the bill was brought back to 
the floor of the House last year, for your 
consideration, with $725 million for this 
category. We had moved up from $500 
million. 

In the bill before you, continuing the 
unexpended balances, there is a total 
of $3,403,582,500 provided in the several 
categories of economic aid. We have 
had the same item under different 
mames in past years, appropriations 
that are several years old and have been 
under different names in prior years as 
being carried as obligated. But if you 
insist on limiting the discussion to de- 
fense support, permit me to note that 
my distinguished friend from Michigan 
only had 15 minutes’ time, and he never 
did get around to naming the countries 
of Laos, Vietnam, Taiwan, and Cam- 
bodia, where in all probability there 
could be a lot of prosecutions as a result 
of malpractices in connection with the 
programs, 

The particular figures are classified, 
but there have been hundreds of mil-~ 
lions of dollars stolen. In some of those 
nations, where we are supporting the 
currencies, the official rate of exchange 
is 1 to 35 but the free market rate is 
about 1 to 100; so the connivers are 
making a 286 percent profit even before 
they finish the book transaction. Then 
when they move into the market place, 
with their import licenses, the overpric- 
ing in many instances has been as much 
as 1,000 percent. This is a phase of 
the program where you find blackmail, 
shakedowns and corruption. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser], of whom I am 
very fond, supported my position in the 
committee a few weeks ago, to the effect 
that we should immediately send a dele- 
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gation to one of these far-eastern coun- 
tries for the purpose of an investigation. 
Then, when they found out about the 
plan downtown, they said, in effect, “If 
you want to send a group down there, if 
you want to subpena our records, we will 
come before your committee and make 
an honest confession.” The gentleman 
surely remembers the understanding we 
had. 

I say to you we should stick to the 
record here in considering this matter. 
We are not formulating policies this 
afternoon; we are considering the 
amount of funds required to continue 
the program, which is one of the most 
extravagant items in the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GARY. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
this bill provides in the item called de- 
fense support a total of $1,610,688,000 
in new and carryover funds—a fantastic 
amount, $1,610,688,000 in this one cate- 
gory—and that if you add to that sum 
the similar programs which were under 
different names in prior years, the total 
available is in excess of $2 billion? That 
is what the record reveals. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for yielding to 
me so that we may further enlighten 
the House on what this item represents. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out we have had so much 
talk about how much this committee has 
cut. Let us see what the committee ac- 
tually did. Last year we appropriated 
$689 million for defense support. Then 
there was an unobligated balance which 
we reappropriated because of a situation 
that is nonrecurring, but which we can- 
not discuss for security reasons. So that 
really the appropriation last year, which 
was $725 million, had $25 million for this 
particular purpose. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. How much 
was the total? 

Mr. GARY. It was $725 million, with 
$25 million for this particular purpose. 
So that left approximately $700 million 
that we appropriated last year. We have 
recommended identically the same 
amount this year. The President re- 
quested $835 million. At a time when 
this program should be tapering off and 
should be reduced, it is going up every 
year. I think the gentleman from 
Michigan said there was no justifica- 
tion for the recommendation that we 
make. I think there is every justifica- 
tion. We are recommending practically 
the same amount that was appropirated 
last year. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does it seem to be 
a fair action from the other side of the 
aisle that would deny to the Member 
who is responsible for presenting the 
bill, and who has studied it for weeks 
and weeks and weeks, the opportunity 
to explain the bill; especially so, as we 
permitted the sponsor on the other side 
of the aisle to speak for 15 minutes? 

Mr. GARY. I think some of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side regret that the 
objection is raised. But nevertheless, 
Mr. Chairman, the facts in the situation 
are just these, that the committee is rec- 
ommending substantially the same ap- 
propriation that was made last year, if 
you will eliminate this special item of 
$25 million, for which appropriation was 
made, which was to cover a peculiar situ- 
ation that does not recur this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just feel that this 
item is necessary. I would not be for 
it if it were not. I believe that the 
things that are available prove it. The 
amount allotted to Korea this year as 
compared with last year shows a cut 
from $300 million to $215 million. You 
have got to face that situation. Last 
year the budget estimate was $750 mil- 
lion, according to the record that the 
committee has. I have just checked up 
the figures. They were given $725 mil- 
lion. We need to take care of those sit- 
uations in Turkey. We need to take 
care of the situation in Pakistan and 
Iran and Iraq and Greece. The bud- 
get estimate originally was $835 mil- 
lion. It is down now to $700 million. 
This attempt is to put it back to $775 
million. $775 million will help to keep 
our allies in line, and enable them to 
carry on and do a job. 

I want to see this thing handled in 
such shape that, as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], said, we will not 
have to send more of our troops over 
into that territory around the periphery 
of Russia. Let us adopt this amend- 
ment and say that we mean to go along 
and do what is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. 

The question was taken; and a di- 
vision was demanded by Mr. Morano. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Passman and Mr. FORD 
as tellers. 

The committee divided and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 97, 
noes 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Development Loan Fund: For advances to 
the Development Loan Fund as authorized by 


section 203, $300 million, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, as previously stated, I 
have read the voluminous hearings in 
connection with this 1958 edition of the 
foreign handout program and I am im- 
pressed with two things: First, the val- 
iant effort of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Passman], and some of the 
members to obtain information, and, 
second, the reluctance or utter inability 
of those entrusted with policymaking 
and spending of billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to give clear answers 
as to what has happened in the past or 
what is proposed for the future. 

After shoveling out more than $80 bil- 
lion since the end of World War I, the 
Congress and American people are still 
asked to underwrite, all too often on a 
sight-unseen basis, the spending of more 
billions throughout the world. 

All too often it is a variation of the 
old county fair shell game, and when 
attention is called to corruption and 
racketeering in this program the stock 
answer of those entrusted with its man- 
agement is “we regret,” and it is “un- 
fortunate” such things have happened. 

Last year, on the House floor, I called 
attention to the black market in the 
currencies of Laos and Vietnam which 
has added, unnecessarily, millions of dol- 
lars to the costs of the foreign handout 
program in those countries and enriched 
a few individuals. The hearings show 
that since that time the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Passman sub- 
committee has tried to put a stop to this 
corruption, but it is also apparent from 
the hearings that there was a definite 
lack of cooperation with the GAO and 
subcommittee on the part of those run- 
ning this show. 

During past weeks and months I have 
listened to an assortment of speakers, 
in and out of the Government, trying to 
defend this multi-billion-dollar annual 
raid on the United States Treasury which 
is running deeper and deeper into the 
red. What intrigues me is why, after 
spending more than $80 billion, and hav- 
ing won so many alleged friends through- 
out the world, it should be necessary to 
carry on a nationwide propaganda cam- 
paign. Is this an admission that the 
American people are still unconvinced 
that dependable allies can be purchased 
out of the United States Treasury. 

Incidentally, I am still curious fo 
know some of the details of how two 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, and 
Mr. Merrow, of New Hampshire, carried 
on their nationwide speaking tour of 
the past several months in behalf of 
this foreign handout program and low- 
tariff foreign trade. I am informed that 
their expenses were not paid by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
I wonder if either of the gentlemen 
would care to enlighten the House as to 
the source of their expense funds? 

I do not know whether either of those 
gentleman are on the floor at the present 
time, but I would appreciate it if they 
are present, if they would tell where the 
expense funds came from to provide the 
wherewithal for them to travel with the 
greatest of ease from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific and back again extolling the al- 
leged virtues of these programs for for- 
eigners. 

- Mr. Chairman, I can pinpoint the ex- 
penses of at least one man, Mr. Charles 
H. Shuff, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, who addressed the export com- 
mittee, Aircraft Industries Association, 
at Palm Springs, Calif., on December 3, 
1957. 

Let me read to you from a speech by 
this Assistant Secretary of Defense who 
has been out propagandizing the people 
of this country for support to keep this 
program going. 

He says: 

I feel very strongly that the greatest 
challenge we face at the moment is to publi- 
cize this program, and give it more sex 
appeal in the public eye. In my own small 
way, I haye been trying to do just this ever 
since I took on my present job last May; 
and during the intervening months, I have 
stumped the country from Wisconsin to 
Texas, from Louisiana to California, preach- 
ing the principles of military assistance and 
mutual security to listeners ranging from 
local mayors to members of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce. * * * The American 
people must be told and sold. 


‘Then he goes on to tell the Associated 
Aircraft Industries how to sell the for- 
eign handout program. 

Now, how were the expenses of this 
gentleman paid when he was propa- 
gandizing the American people in this 
way? We find in the hearings on page 
274 the following item: 

December 3. Charles H. Shuff, Air- 
craft Industries Association, Palm 
Springs, Calif., $3,992.94. 

Now, here we have an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense traveling all over the 
country —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Here is a speech before 
one group in California which appar- 
ently cost the taxpayers of this country 
almost $4,000 to drum up support for this 
handout program. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from California who has 
labored long and hard in an attempt to 
get some facts on this propaganda cam- 
paign, 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Would the gentle- 
man be able to tell us what account that 
money was expended from? 

Mr. GROSS. I have only the hearings 
before me, and it shows this particular 
item for this particular purpose on that 
day, I do not know where the money 
came from other than it apparently came 
from out of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Does the gentleman 
suppose any member of the Committee 
on Appropriations could enlighten us as 
to where the Department of Defense gets 
the money to pay for these expenses? 
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Mr. GROSS. I donot know. I believe 
there are provisions in law prohibiting 
the use of taxpayers’ money for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. There is a section in 
this bill, section 102, that specifically 
states that. Does the gentleman know 
whether this has been considered or 
looked into as being propaganda or pub- 
licity? 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I just read the 
gentleman at least one excerpt from this 
speech. Does not the gentleman con- 
sider it to be propaganda? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I certainly do, and 
I believe, in my mind, that this would be 
illegal according to the law. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder, has the gen- 
tleman submitted this question to the 
General Accounting Office? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I have not. I just 
came into possession of the information 
yesterday. 

Mr. TABER. Do you not think that 
should be done? 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I would say that 
probably the proper place to take it 
would be the Attorney General’s Office, 
aig doubt I would get anywhere doing 

at. 

In addition to the fact that this As- 
sistant Secretary propagandized the Air- 
craft Industries Association, let me point 
out that the military phase of the air- 
craft industry of this country is on a 
practically 100 percent cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis; so I assume they could get into 
this propaganda campaign and charge it 
into business expense, 

I want to call attention to some more 
propaganda. This is from the Atlanta 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., Thursday, 
January 23, 1958, and it is headed “U. S. 
Seeking Southern Belles to Charm Our 
Friends Overseas.” 

Keep in mind that this recruiting 
propaganda is part of the expense that 
yoa help underwrite if you vote for this 

Let us see what this newspaper article 
says: 

For the lucky 1 in 10— 


That is, for a job with the ICA overseas. 


For the lucky 1 in 10, there are jobs at 
salaries ranging from $4,000 to $5,000 a year 
with free housing in new, air-conditioned 
apartment buildings. The girls sign up for 
2 years and may get a 6-week vacation at 
home before returning for a second 2-year 
period. 

‘Though some of the girls are young widows 
seeking a chance to get away for a while, 
most of the girls sign up to get a free trip 
abroad. 

After passing the tests, the 50 to 75 girls 
sought from the Atlanta area will report for 
orientation in Washington. There they will 
study the agency's program, find out their 
assigned country, learn of their country’s 
protocol and politics, and view scenic movies. 

A “post report” telis the girls everything, 
from what to bring to what they can do in 
the way of entertainment in each country. 

On the top of the social agenda is each 
secretary's ex-officio role of hostess to visit- 
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ing dignitaries—such as Adlai Stevenson and 
Vice President Nixon on recent round-the- 
world tours—at parties given by the State 
Department overseas. 


Yesterday I inquired about the rep- 
resentation fund, the liquor fund, that 
is in this bill. I found that it is a mini- 
mum of $200,000 and probably $300,000. 
A short time ago a girl came to my office, 
who was seeking a job with the ICA. 
Among other things she told me about 
the wearing apparel that is required for 
one of the Asian countries. She said 
that it included 12 cotton dresses and 
8 cocktail dresses. That is the require- 
ment, 12 cotton dresses and 8 cocktail 
dresses, among other things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are those dresses 
the latest style, called sack dresses, a 
sort of a Mother Hubbard? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know, but I 
think I know the reason for the require- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the gentle- 
man ought to find out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many 
Members of this body are opposed to 
this program in its entirety. I respect 
their sincerity if I do not fully respect 
the soundness of the judgment which 
brings them to that conclusion. Also, in 
this campaign year it requires pretty 
strong convictions to support expendi- 
tures overseas when there are so many 
things needed in our districts here at 
home, in our own country. It is much 
easier to explain a vote for less than for 
more to the average man on the street 
at home in a situation as complex as 
this is. 

However, the policy that this bill is 
supposed to implement was adopted by 
both the past administration and the 
present administration and also re- 
affirmed only the other day by this Con- 
gress, And it is our duty here to im- 
partially determine what money is 
needed to implement it. To do that we 
should be factual and dispassionate and 
aor allow our emotions to get the better 
of us. 

Some of the comments by the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman and 
other speakers on this bill would give 
the impression that the ICA officials 
and other witnesses who have appeared 
before our subcommittee have combined 
inefficiency, scheming and conniving to 
make a distorted and inaccurate presen- 
tation of justifications for some ulterior 
and vaguely sinister purpose. 

The many details, necessarily classi- 
fied, have been criticized and alluded to 
as containing hidden secrets that would 
make a patriotic citizen shudder and put 
a different complexion on this bill 

Let us be factual and fair about the 
whole situation. ‘There are probably 
some selfish and undoubtedly some in- 
efficient persons in an organization as 
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big as this. So large a group would never 
be 100 percent of anything, and it is a 
very big and a very complex program. 

But if we are to be impartial and to 
view this correctly we must recognize 
the fact that the ICA and the Defense 
Department witnesses that have ap- 
peared before this subcommittee are 
highly competent, devoted, patriotic 
Americans. Whether we agree with 
their judgment or not, they are well in- 
formed on the facts they have presented 
and they are conscientious and high- 
grade people. Any inference to the con- 
trary is most undeserved. The patriotic 
motives of these men should never be 
questioned by anyone. They should not 
be slurred by implication. If anyone 
thinks we are in the face of a dangerous 
conspiracy here, it is hard to understand 
on what it is based. 

About this classified information that 
we have heard so much about, there is 
no excuse for breastbeating about such a 
situation. I can assure my colleagues 
that the overall classified information 
that has been presented to our commit- 
tee, and which is available to any one 
of you, not to talk about in the open, 
but to come here and look at, contains 
many more reasons why we should sup- 
port this program than pointing out in- 
efficiencies in it. 

I think the details that justify the 
program are many and those that dis- 
credit it rather few. But remember this: 
We are in a cold war. It is a cold-war 
program. Obviously it would be grossly 
foolhardy to announce all of our plans, 
to call our shots in advance, to allow 
our potential enemies to know what was 
going on and advertise all our future 
moves. It is just silly to say that these 
things ought to be made public to the 
benefit of those we are seeking to contain 
and to defeat the very policies for which 
we are spending so much, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, from 
time to time there are demands, recom- 
mendations, and proposals for a Con- 
gressional review and reappraisal of the 
mutual-security program and of the pol- 
icies underlying that program. 

I rise to suggest the need for a dif- 
ferent and, I believe, even more funda- 
mental review and reappraisal in con- 
nection with the mutual-security pro- 
gram—a review and reappraisal, in the 
light of a decade of experience and prob- 
lems, of the legislative processes and pro- 
cedures incident to mutual security. 

It does not strike me as an exaggera- 
tion to say that there has been a very 
significant revolution—or evolution, if 
you please—in legislative processes and 
procedures in this House incident to the 
authorizations and appropriations for 
mutual security. 

In saying this, I impute no improper 
motives, no sinister plot, no conspiracy 
to alter those legislative processes and 
procedures. Certainly I speak with no 
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disrespect toward the members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs or 
the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee—the fruits of whose labors are 
brought before us in the pending mutual 
security appropriations bill. Indeed, I 
regard these committees and their mem- 
bers as victims rather than perpetrators 
of this situation which, it seems to me, 
calls for thorough, objective, dispas- 
sionate and constructive review and re- 
appraisal. 

The nub and essence of this revolu- 
tion in legislative processes lies pri- 
marily in the unprecedented and un- 
paralleled range and scope of varied 
and detailed and multispecialized types 
of legislative responsibilities and au- 
thority acquired by a single committee— 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs—of 
this House in conjunction with mutual 
security enabling legislation. 

The nub and essence of justifiable 
concern by the House over this develop- 
ment seems to me to lie in the fact that 
the areas of responsibility and authority 
in which this committee must operate, 
pass crucial judgment and offer far- 
reaching, profoundly important and 
vastly costly recommendations to this 
House—under its ostensible and historic 
role of foreign affairs—are areas of ac- 
tivity, judgment and recommendation 
so vast, complex and specialized that 
comparable matters in the field of do- 
mestic legislation involve at least a half 
dozen separate, permanent committees 
of this House, each with clearly defined 
and scrupulously maintained jurisdic- 
tion. I am sure it will be agreed that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee is dealing 
with matters affecting some 50 to 70 
countries which matters, if dealt with 
domestically, would involve the juris- 
diction, responsibilities, authority and 
specialized experience, knowledge and 
skills of the Committees on Agriculture, 
Armed Services, Banking and Currency, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and Public 
Works, as well as possibly of other com- 
mittees. And I am sure that if these 
same matters were subject to legislative 
consideration in recipient countries with 
a legislative and committee structure 
similar to our own, they would likewise 
be subject to jurisdiction of correspond- 
ing committees in those countries. 

The nub and essence of the analysis 
of this problem, it seems to me, is to 
determine whether this accretion of di- 
versified responsibilities, authority and 
areas of specialization is in fact an un- 
witting and unwilling and unavoidable 
violation of the great principle of the 
committee system of our House; whether 
it places upon the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs a burden too grievous to be 
borne and one which a single committee 
ought, in any case, not to be permitted 
to bear; and whether it deprives the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the House 
and the Nation of the experience, skills 
and specialized know-how of the various 
other committees and their highly quali- 
fied staffs; and whether the situation is 
not a factor in the alarmingly steady 
transfer of discretionary power and au- 
thority to the executive. 

Finally, the nub and essence of the 
resolution of this problem, it seems to 
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me, is for the House—by means of a 
special committee—to conduct an analy- 
sis of the problem along these lines and 
to determine whether there are means, 
not now available and not now utilized, 
whereby the values and safeguards of 
our historic and fundamental commit- 
tee system may be extended to or drawn 
upon by either the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs or by the House itself in 
dealing with the complicated, diversi- 
fied, highly specialized, and continuously 
costly features of mutual security. 

I would be less than frank, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I professed to have an un- 
restrained love for or confidence in the 
so-called mutual security program. I 
am skeptical of many of its premises 
and even more skeptical of many of its 
performances. I have no desire to con- 
tribute to the institutionalizing and in- 
definite perpetuation of a program of 
which a majority of the Hoover Com- 
mission members said in 1955 that “the 
time has come to apply some brakes.” 

But I am also realistic. I see no pros- 
pect of total abolition of this program in 
the immediate future. I see disturbing 
evidences of continued propaganda and 
pressure tactics in support of the pro- 
gram from many sources—many of 
these tactics of the most deplorable type. 
I observe in this debate the mounting 
feeling and attitude of frustration on 
the part of those who seek to make some 
reasonable application of the brakes. 

All of which prompts this concern 
that we look to the basic legislative 
processes and procedures, and particu- 
larly to the broader extension of the 
tried and proven committee system of 
this House to the legislative problems of 
mutual security, to the end that Con- 
gress will recapture and maintain the 
effective controls it should exercise over 
the program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration: For contributions author- 
ized by section 405 (a), $12,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That no funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used to assist directly in the mi- 
gration to any nation in the Western Hem- 
isphere of any person not having a security 
clearance based on reasonable standards to 
insure against Communist infiltration in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that I should 
avail myself of the opportunity offered 
by this debate and inform the House 
about the activities of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. 

This organization, actually created by 
the Congress of the United States, now 
comprises 27 nations of the Free World, 
Our aim in creating ICEM—outside of 
the United Nations, I might add, for 
the obvious purpose of eliminating So- 
viet Communist interference—was to es- 
tablish an international instrumentality 
equipped to furnish migration services 
in order to increase the volume of Euro- 
pean emigration to overseas countries 
whose economic development depends on 
the acquisition of manpower. 

It was our desire to build an organiza~ 
tion which would be able to insure 
smooth and humane accomplishment of 
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migratory movements and the settle- 
ment of the migrants under the most 
favorable conditions for their quick in- 
tegration and assimilation into the eco- 
nomic and social life of their countries 
of adoption. We did not intend to cre- 
-ate for ICEM a monopoly in the field of 
migration, and we have provided that 
-migration services will be offered by 
ICEM only to those migrants who could 
not otherwise be moved. In that con- 
nection, I might add that at the present 
time 40 percent of all emigration from 
Europe proceeds through ICEM and the 
facilities which that organization is 
equipped to offer. Conversely, it should 
be recognized that the volume of emi- 
gration from Europe would be smaller 
to the extent of 40 percent if ICEM 
were not in existence. 

It is not my desire to burden the House 
with an impressive story of facts and 
figures pertaining to ICEM’s activities in 
the past as well as with the details of 
the steps—legislative and diplomatic— 
which led to the creation of that organi- 
zation in the fall of 1951 at Brussels, 
Belgium. In that connection, I would 
prefer to refer the House to two exten- 
sive reports which I had the privilege of 
submitting in 1955—84th Congress, 
House Report No. 1570—and in 1957— 
-85th Congress, House Report No. 203. 

At this time, I wish, however, to sub- 
mit to the attention of the House a short 
summary of ICEM’s activities and a few 
remarks relating to its future. 


THE COST 


The cumulative total of ICEM’s actual 
expenditures—administrative and opera- 
tional since February 1, 1952, until De- 
cember 31, 1957—is $177,497,211, of 
which $60,667,578 was contributed by the 
United States. 

The total cumulative expenditures of 
ICEM plus estimated expenditures until 
December 31, 1958, are $212,389,857, of 
which $73,167,578 represents the United 
States’ contribution. Thus, the United 
States is participating to the extent of 
34.9 percent of all ICEM expenditures. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS 


What did this money buy? In addi- 
tion to a wealth of experience, which 
would permit ICEM to expand—it is 
hoped—its activities in the future, pro- 
vided its course of action is properly 
redirected, and in addition to an im- 
ponderable, but easily detectable capital 
of international goodwill, ICEM has 
achieved this much in numbers: Since 
its creation, February 1, 1952, it has 
moved to new homes 786,969 immi- 
grants, of which 672,736 are classified as 
people being moved under ICEM’s nor- 
mal program. This figure represents 
refugees as well as workers and other 
migrants for whom there was no room 
and no employment opportunities in Eu- 
rope. The balance represents people 
moved to places of safe asylum and re- 
settlement under emergency conditions, 
such as 84,589 Hungarian refugees from 
Austria; 10,710 Hungarian refugees from 
Yugoslavia; 11,141 European refugees 
who escaped from Communist China; 
and 17,793 refugees of European back- 
ground moved from the disturbed areas 
of the Middle East, mainly from Egypt. 
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The emergency operation undertaken 
by ICEM in October 1956, in connection 


-with the Hungarian revolution, and the 


ensuing exodus from Hungary has 
earned that organization recognition 
and praise of the entire Free World. 
Practically overnight ICEM’s machinery 
sprung into action, and its helping hand 
was extended without delay and with 
the greatest degree of efficiency when 
and where such assistance was most 
desperately needed. 
NEED FOR REASSESSMENT 


With all the past achievements of 
ICEM recognized and made part of its 
record, it would be wrong to paint too 
rosy a picture as far as the organiza- 
tion’s future is concerned. Those of us 
who—like myseif—participate as United 
States delegates in the semiannual ses- 
sions of ICEM’s governing bodies, watch 
with a considerable degree of anxiety 
the declining figures of migrants moved 
by ICEM from Europe. 

In the last year, except for the emer- 
gency movements of Hungarian refu- 
gees, the numbers of migrants leaving 
Europe declined steadily. There are 
many factors involved in this occur- 
rence. 

Europe is still in the midst of an era 
of economic expansion which, provided 
that conditions of the world’s economy 
remain stable, may be expected to con- 
tinue although at a slower rate than in 
the past. European workers are able to 
find employment in the expanding in- 
dustries of Europe more easily than 7, 
5, or even 3 years ago and their desire 
to leave their native lands is diminish- 
ing as a consequence of better employ- 
ment opportunities at home. 

However, unemployment and under- 
employment still exist, mostly in the 
south of Europe. What is rather cruelly 
called surplus population is therefore 
likely to remain a factor in Europe for 
a considerable period of time. But such 
unemployed manpower will consist 
mainly of agricultural workers, unskilled 
or not sufficiently skilled urban workers 
and refugees. The scope of the problem 
will be further enlarged by the influx of 
a large number of Dutch people expelled 
from Indonesia. 

On the other side of the picture, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and several countries of 
Latin America, although still remaining 
a great resettlement potential, require 
now both agricultural and urban work- 
ers with a level of skill higher than that 
which they were able and willing to 
receive in the past. 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


A rather easy evaluation of these 
factors offers an explanation of the di- 
minishing migratory movements from 
Europe. Plainly speaking, I believe that 
the quantity of migrants from Europe 
will continue to decline unless the quality 
of the migrant is improved. To realize 
the cold fact and to approach the cur- 
rent situation realistically, there is prac- 
tically no demand in the immigrant-re- 
ceiving countries for the unskilled 
worker. There is, however, and there 
will be for a long time to come, a demand 
for the worker prepared and trained to 
contribute to the developing economies of 
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several countries of the British Common- 
wealth and Latin America. 

I might add that the deficiencies of the 
international migration programs are il- 
lustrated not only by the diminishing 
number of workers leaving Europe, but by 
the very unfortunate occurrence of a 
considerable number of migrants return- 
ing to Europe because they were unable 
to find desirable employment and hap- 
piness overseas. 

Without trying at this time to pin- 
point the deficiencies of the vocational 
training and other type of preparations 
for the resettlement and assimilation of 
an immigrant in the various countries of 
Latin America, Australia, Canada, and 
the British Commonwealth countries in 
Africa, it is not difficult to find distressing 
examples of the lack of preparation for 
the settlement and assimilation of im- 
migrants coming to the United States. 

As reported in the proceedings of the 
Lexington Conference on Immigration, 
held on November 9, 1957, at Lexington, 
Ky., the Reverend Maurice Shean, 
executive secretary of the Farm and 
Family Foundation, Charleston, S. C., 
related his experience in resettling Euro- 
pean farmers in South Carolina. 

Said Father Shean: 

The European farmers sometimes arrived 
in the United States with exaggerated ideas 
of the living standard which would be theirs. 
They found it difficult to adapt to American 
farming methods. There was a sense of iso- 
lation in being many miles away from anyone 
who spoke their native language or under- 
stood their traditional customs and atti- 
tudes. If they were resettled on farms any- 
where from 10 to 40 miles away from the 
nearest large city, they worried that their 
children would not have American school- 
ing, meet American friends; then they wanted 
cars which would take them to the cities, 
and this was far beyond their incomes, 


Father Shean emphasized that there 
were vast areas of untilled land in the 
United States which immigrants could 
work to good advantage. 

With some adjustments on the part of 
American sponsors and the immigrants them- 
selves, there could be matching of unused 
land and homeless people for the benefit of 
all concerned— 


Said Father Shean. 

Similarities of this situation occur all 
over the world. I submit that there is a 
remedy, a cure to the darkening world 
migration picture. The answer lies, I 
believe, in expanding services which will 
train the prospective migrant in a useful 
skill, prepare him for his new life in a 
new country, teach him the language 
spoken in the land of his destination, 
teach him the way of life of his new coun- 
trymen and precondition him for the 
adjustments which he will have to make. 
Undoubtedly, there would be demand 
overseas for such type of immigrant. 

ICEM COULD DO IT 

Is ICEM authorized to undertake such 
a task? My answer is “Yes.” 

The basic resolution establishing the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for the Movement of Migrants From 
Europe—PICMME was the direct pred- 
ecessor of ICEM—gave the new organ- 
ization a rather limited mandate, cir- 
cumscribing its scope of activities in ac- 
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cordance with a task which at that time 
dominated the minds of all of us who 
participated in the Brussels meeting. 

In agreeing to constitute PICMME, the 
nations participating in the Brussels 
conference decided that the purpose of 
the new organization “will be to make ar- 
rangements for the transport of mi- 
grants, for whom existing facilities are 
inadequate and who could not otherwise 
be moved, from certain European coun- 
tries having surplus population to coun- 
tries overseas which offer opportunities 
for orderly immigration, consistent with 
the policies of the countries concerned.” 
The resolution further limited the scope 
of PICMME’s activities by providing in 
its paragraph (3) that the new organiza- 
tion will provide and arrange for land, 
sea and air transportation, assume re- 
sponsibility for the charter of ships, work 
out a shipping program and “take only 
such actions as may be directly related to 
these ends.” 

Regarding services to migrants to be 
undertaken by PICMME, the terms of 
reference of the new organization were 
rather devoid of flexibility and that, I 
wish to stress, was not an oversight on 
our part. The new organization had an 
immediate task cut out for it—to move 
into a field deserted by the expiration of 
the International Refugee Organization 
and to continue the shipping activities of 
that organization without attempting to 
originate new and probably expensive 
programs of secondary importance at a 
time when there was crying need to at- 
tend immediately to the movements of 
migrants, refugees and displaced per- 
sons in the first place, for whose recep- 
tion doors were open overseas. 

Two years later when we charted 
ICEM’s future course and wrote its con- 
stitution at the conference held in Ven- 
ice, Italy, it was realized that the scope 
of ICEM must be broadened and that 
sufficient flexibility must be built in its 
organic act so as to permit the already 
well-established organization to move out 
of the restricted field of mere shipping 
activities and to undertake to stimulate 
migratory movements. 

In the preamble of ICEM’s constitu- 
tion, we recognized “that the furnishing 
of special migration services is often 
needed in order to increase the volume 
of European emigration and to ensure 
the smooth accomplishment of migra- 
tory movements and, in particular, the 
settlement of the migrants under the 
most favorable conditions for their quick 
integration into the economic and social 
life of their countries of adoption.” And 
in article 1 of the constitution, in stat- 
ing the purpose and functions of ICEM, 
we said that they shall be “to promote 
the increase of the volume of migration 
from Europe by providing, at the request 
of and in agreement with the govern- 
ments concerned, services in the process- 
ing, reception, first placement and settle- 
ment of migrants which other interna- 
tional organizations are not in a position 
to supply, and such other assistance to 
this purpose as is in accord with the aims 
of the committee.” 

SHIPPING PEOPLE—NOT THE SOLE PURPOSE 


Clearly, the constitutional authority to 
do more than merely to buy space, char- 
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ter ships, and fly planes in which immi- 
grants are moved to countries of reset- 
tlement—the authority to become a cat- 
alyst for a free but orderly and planned 
movement of manpower to countries 
where manpower is needed—that au- 
thority is right in ICEM’s constitution. 

I did not hesitate to point out to the 
governing body of ICEM the inadequa- 
cies of the organization's present activi- 
ties. In my capacity as United States 
delegate to the eighth session of ICEM’s 
Council, I addressed that body on May 
27, 1958, in Geneva, Switzerland. I paid 
tribute to ICEM on the magnificent work 
it had accomplished during the Hungar- 
ian crisis. However, I pointed out that 
almost from its inception ICEM had been 
called upon to deal with emergencies, 
and, perhaps for that precise reason, 
sight had been lost of the primary pur- 
pose for which it had been created, 
namely, to find a permanent solution to 
the problem of surplus population in 
Europe and to the need of additional 
population in many countries of the 
overseas continents. Rather pointedly, I 
believe, I have expressed the hope that 
ICEM will not develop into a kind of a 
travel or shipping agency because, I said, 
if its activities were restricted merely to 
transport, its days were numbered. I 
suggested that ICEM should undertake 
with vigor the pursuit of its basic pur- 
pose of increasing the volume of migra- 
tion from Europe to countries which re- 
quire additional manpower in order to 
continue their economic development. 

I was pleasantly surprised when the 
members of ICEM’s Council loudly ap- 
plauded—and that is a rather unusual 
thing there—my harsh words, obviously 
expressing general agreement with what 
I had to say. That agreement was fur- 
ther stressed in the general debate which 
followed my remarks, and it was re- 
flected in the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution directing ICEM’s administra- 
tion to secure wider opportunities for 
migration from Europe to overseas coun- 
tries and to place emphasis on increas- 
ing migrants qualifications and to fa- 
cilitate their vocational preparation and 
psychological adaptation, particularly 
through programs of vocational, and 
language training and by the improve- 
ment of reception and placement activ- 
ities. 

A more precise program of the activ- 
ities envisaged in the resolution will be 
worked out in the course of the current 
year, and submitted to the ninth session 
of ICEM’s Council, scheduled to convene 
on November 12, 1958. 

Many of us hope that those plans will 
help ICEM to map a new course, as we 
believe that such a new course is ab- 
solutely essential if the member nations’ 
interest in continuing ICEM’s activities 
is to be maintained. 

NO SELF-PERPETUATING BUREAUCRACY 


The new course for ICEM must be 
charted very carefully, though. It would 
be fatal, I believe, if ICEM were to em- 
bark on a great international, educa- 
tional scheme, under which an interna- 
tional bureaucracy, congenitally inter- 
ested in self-perpetuation, would create 
never-ending training programs of the 
do-gooder type. No, I do not believe 
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that many nations, nor many taxpayers, 
would be inclined to pay for an interna- 
tional social worker’s pipedream. 

On the other hand, if ICEM could 
provide the immigrant-sending and the 
immigrant-receiving countries with a 
small, truly professional staff of instruc- 
tors who would train not the migrants 
themselves but would teach instruc- 
tors—paid by the interested govern- 
ments—so as eventually to transfer the 
vocational and psychological adapta- 
tion training to national, rather than 
international authorities, if ICEM’s ad- 
ministration under the direction of its 
Council and its Executive Committee 
could work in that direction and truly 
become a catalyst only and not an ex- 
pensive agent, all of us who have gained 
experience in that field would approve 
of that solution. 

In the course of the current year, 
ICEM was fortunate enough to acquire 
the services of a new Director, a prom- 
inent American, Mr. Marcus Daly of New 
Jersey, a businessman, corporation ex- 
ecutive, lawyer, scholar, and civic leader. 
Having observed Mr. Daly’s initial ac- 
tions and having discussed with him very 
extensively ICEM’s future and his plans 
and projects, I am more than confident 
that Mr. Daly is perfectly qualified to 
chart the new course for ICEM and to 
guide the organization with a firm hand, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to call to the 
attention of the gentleman that our com- 
mittee is recommending the amount re- 
quested by the President for that item. 
In addition, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that we are recommending 
the full amount of the requests for the 
United Nations refugee fund, the escapee 
program, the United Nations children’s 
fund, the United Nation Relief and Work 
agency, the ocean freight, and the Con- 
trol Act. There has usually been consid- 
erable controversy over some of these 
items, but we thought they merited the 
amounts requested. The committee did 
not cut them 1 dollar. Since we have 
been criticized so severely for some of the 
cuts we have made, I thought this should 
be pointed out for the Recorp. 

Mr. WALTER. I think that is prob- 
ably due to the fact, certainly in the case 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, that they have 
proved their worth. I am sure that the 
committee was impressed by the testi- 
mony in support of this particular item. 

Mr. GARY. I just wanted to point out 
to the gentleman that we did not make 
indiscriminate cuts; that the committee 
worked over this bill very hard, and rec- 
ommended cuts only where we thought 
they were justified. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALTER], as well as the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr, Gary] and the committee, 
for recommending the keeping of these 
funds in the bill for the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, the refugee and escapee programs, 
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the United Nations Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund which was first put in the 
original Marshall plan bill on my 
amendment in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee with bipartisan support. These 
programs have done wonderful work and 
the American people should be proud of 
their participation in these humani- 
tarian activities of our United States 
foreign policy. I have seen these proj- 
ects in operation on the spot, and have 
kept up with their activities to date. 

I want especially to compliment my 
good friends Tad Walter and Walter 
Besterman, legislative officer of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee, 
for their constant interest and excel- 
lent work in the refugee and escapee 
programs, and their giving of high-level 
leadership and United States representa- 
tion with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration. They 
have not spared their time nor con- 
venience in making the necessary travel 
to implement and plan for efficiency, in 
the month-to-month administration of 
these programs requiring tact, knowl- 
edge, and diplomacy. 

In addition, I would like to comment 
favorably on the efficiency and human 
interest of Gen. Joseph M. Swing, United 
States Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and compliment him and 
his organization, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, for their quiet ef- 
ficiency in their difficult field where they 
give good service to the American people 
and our new entrants into the United 
States. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the end of this ses- 
sion I will have been a Member of this 
honorable body for 8 years. When I 
came to the House as a rookie, I under- 
stood that we were really going to wage 
an all-out fight on communism, and for 
some years I supported this mutual- 
security program thinking we were going 
to fight communism at home and abroad. 
But in these 8 years I have begun to 
think as the poet, when he said: 

I'd rather see a sermon than hear one any 
day; 

Td rather have you walk with me than merely 
show the way. 

The eye is a willing pupil, more observing 
than the ear; 

Precept is confusing, but example is always 
clear. 


The lectures you deliver may be very fine 
and true, 

But I'd rather get my lesson by observing 
what you do. 


I want to say that what I want to see 
you do is, instead of just waging a war 
across the seas, to show me some demon- 
Stration to the effect that these Com- 
munists in this country—and you know 
we are abounding with them—are not 
going to be treated so kindly and so ten- 
derly from now on as they are being 
treated now, and we are going to knock 
them off their perch where at the present 
time they are almost Who’s Who in this 
country. I want you to declare war on 
these American Communists. I want 
you to show me that you are going to 
prove to them that they are the boys 
“whose through” in this country. If 
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you will show me that, I am ready to put 
on my armor and fight across the seas 
with you. But I will tell you right now 
I am a little sick and tired, because this 
Congress has taken no steps whatsoever 
to undo the terrible decision of the 
United States Supreme Court to the ef- 
fect that you cannot discharge a known 
Communist, working for your Govern- 
ment, drawing your taxpayers’ money. 
You have got to fight communism at 
home before you can fight it successfully 
abroad. Those boys over in Europe are 
looking at you. They know about that 
horrible decision. They see the tender- 
ness and kindness that Congress is ex- 
hibiting toward the Communist groups 
by inaction. How harsh and how cruel 
many are to the Senator, or Congress- 
man, who come into the well and talk 
about good old American sentiments, and 
against the Communist vermin. Some- 
times it apparently is a crime to talk 
for America in the minds of too many. 
I spurn the views of those who talk of 
fighting the Communists abroad with 
dollars but object to fighting Commu- 
nists here with salutary laws. 

I want to see that environment 
changed. I want to see you rise up in 
your wrath and say to the Supreme Court 
that you are going to correct the horribie 
decision where they told the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee that they were 
interlopers, that they were trespassers, 
and almost put a medal of honor upon 
those boys who have waxed fat from the 
fruits of our hand, and came before Con- 
gress dressed in the very finest of clothes, 
after sitting at our tables, partaking of 
all of our luxuries, without any shame 
whatsoever, but rather it looks like with 
pride, and refuse to say that they do not 
advocate the overturn of this country by 
force and violence. 

Get our house in order. If you are 
really going to fight communism, fight it 
where it counts. Get it out of America. 
Prove to other nations you despise com- 
munism. Quit apologizing for standing 
for America. 

I am not afraid of the Chinese Com- 
munists, but I am scared to death of the 
American Communists. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot solve this 
with money alone. It takes the heart 
also. Each and every one of us has got 
to put his hand to the plow, and we can- 
not afford to turn back until we have 
destroyed the enemy who says that God 
is a myth and that Christianity must 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

I challenge you to do the thing that 
civilization is crying out should be done, 
Give us a little example for a change. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Program of United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: For contributions au- 
thorized by section 405 (c), $1,200,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask some member of the sub- 
committee a question or two concerning 
this item or program of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
$1,200,000. Is this the appropriation to 
take care of Arab refugees, or is that in 
the next item? 
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Mr. TABER. This has nothing to do 
with Arab refugees. 

Mr. GROSS. To whom does it apply? 

Mr. TABER. This applies to those 
who escape from Russia or some place 
like that. This allows them to be cared 
for. 

Mr.GROSS. Then what is the escapee 
program, which is the next item? 

Mr. TABER. It is about the same 
thing; in fact, all three are about the 
same. They really ought to be in one 
item. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently the whole 
bill is about the same thing. I would 
kind of like to get it broken down, if I 
could. Where is the provision for the 
so-called Arab refugees? 

Mr. TABER. They come a little later 
on. The item for them is $25 million. 
They do not come as cheap as the pre- 
vious ones. Lines 13 to 17 of page 5 is 
where they come. 

Mr. GROSS. Would someone like to 
answer the question or will that come 
later? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa to ask the gentleman from New 
York if we are talking about Arabs, 
where does the American taxpayer come 
in on this thing? 

Mr. GROSS. His relief is coming 
later; he is going to be relieved of every- 
thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He is going through 
bankruptcy, is that it? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

How many of these Arabs are there? 

Mr. TABER. Between seven hundred 
thousand and nine hundred thousand. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is contributing to 
their support? 

Mr. TABER. The United States prin- 
cipally, but some contribution is made 
on the part of Great Britain and I think 
some on the part of 1 or 2 other coun- 
tries, but it is small in amount. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is responsible for 
these Arab refugees? 

Mr. TABER. They were dumped out 
of their homes in Palestine when the 
State of Israel was created. 

Mr. GROSS. Were we responsible for 
that? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Why are we paying the 
bulk of the bill then? 

Mr. TABER. Because of the destitute 
and pitiful conditions that these people 
are in. 

Mr. GROSS. How much do they get 
a day? 

Mr. TABER. Well, you can figure it 
out as well as I can. Something like 
$30 a year—8 or 9 cents a day. 

Mr. GROSS. Why is it that the peo- 
ple who are responsible for dumping 
these people out of their homes are not 
taking care of them? 

Mr. TABER. Well, they quit. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if that 
is all the information I can get, I guess 
I will have to quit, too. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General administrative expenses: For ex- 


penses authorized by section 411 (b), $33 
million, 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, both the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on 
Appropriations make a very diligent ef- 
fort to find out all the things that are 
wrong in this program, the mistakes that 
are made, the waste, the miscalculations, 
the errors in judgment, and any in- 
stances of fraud or actual corruption. 
Our job is to expose and try to correct all 
such. 

But surely there needs to be some bal- 
ance in our presentation. Reasonable 
effort should be made to report some of 
the successes, also. 

It should be pointed out that some of 
the most important and remarkable suc- 
cesses have been achieved in the very 
places where the program had the most 
things wrong with it, the most to be 
criticized in its administration. Because 
of the difficulties or the primitive condi- 
tions existing in a country, many things 
were wrong, there were undenied irregu- 
larities, and sometimes outright fraud, 
generally discovered and reported and 
corrected by the ICA itself. Certainly 
things were not in strict accord with 
General Accounting Office procedures. 
Yet the overall results achieved were 
strikingly successful. 

May I use as an example the country 
that has been most discussed here, de- 
scribed as a skeleton in the closet—the 
country of Laos. How and why did we 
start a program in that country in the 
first place? 

Laos was given its independence 31⁄2 
years ago yesterday. It had been 1 
of the three component parts of French 
Indochina, On January 1, 1956, when 
it started out to run its own affairs, it 
did not have a bank. It did not have 
a currency of its own; the French had 
used their currency, and the unrealistic 
exchange rates had been set by them. 
It had no industry whatsoever. It did 
not have a graded road. There was only 
one dector in the whole country. It 
had no education above the sixth grade. 
It had had no experience in import trade 
whatsoever. Everything had been 
handled by the French. 

On top of those basic difficulties, it 
was in the midst of a civil war with two 
of its provinces occupied and controlled 
by Communist forces, being supplied 
right across the border from North Viet- 
nam and from Communist China. Ob- 
viously the Communists intended to take 
it over—and were on the verge of doing 


sO. 

The French had developed an Army of 
approximately 30,000 men. Those sol- 
diers were paid entirely by the French 
Government. There was no taxation 
system, the country had no military bud- 
get of its own, it had never paid a cent 
toward its own armed forces. And the 
French had established for these troops, 
as in Vietnam and Cambodia, about the 
highest pay scale in that part of the 
world. What were we to do with such a 
problem? 

You will recall that the British for 
decades had supported the Arab Legion 
in Jordan without which that country 
would have succumbed to Communist 
subversion last year and the rest of the 
Middle East might have gone with it. 
When the British were kicked out 2 years 
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ago, we took over its support at 20 to 
30 million dollars a year and it has paid 
off. 

The problem in Laos was much more 
difficult. We would have to assume full 
support of the armed forces. How would 
we get the local currency to pay the bills? 
What American products would we im- 
port to sell for local currency as we do 
elsewhere? There were not many of our 
products that they needed, or could use, 
or that could be moved in. To sell dollars 
for local currency at the official exchange 
rate would lead to blackmarket opera- 
tions of a scandalous sort—as it did. 
Yet for us to insist on our ways and will 
all at once, would appear to them and 
be portrayed everywhere, as our helping 
them get rid of French imperialism only 
to impose our own. And such external 
control would be rejected by them, no 
matter what the consequences. What 
was to be done with such an impossible 
situation? Throw up our hands, and let 
the Chinese Reds into the heart of 
southeast Asia—the same Chinese Reds 
against whom the committee properly 
inveigh in the latter part of this bill? 

I want to report that, to the credit of 
the ICA and the State Department, they 
asked to talk it over with our Far East 
subcommittee. They told us frankly 
that they did not know whether to make 
the effort to save the country or not; it 
was a touch-and-go proposition. There 
just did not seem to be enough there on 
which we could build. And because we 
would have to take over the French 
practices and change them gradually, as 
the country developed, it was certain 
there would be plenty of criticism. But, 
when you look at the geography, you 
will see why we agreed that we ought 
to try. The alternative was too danger- 
ous and would be far more costly. 

Look at the location of Laos—600 
miles long with Burma on its northwest, 
then Thailand and Cambodia on its west, 
South Vietnam on its south and east, 
and Communist North Vietnam and 
Communist China on its northeast and 
north. It is wedged down between them 
in such a way that if Laos goes to the 
Communists, it will be practically im- 
possible to save any of the rest of south- 
east Asia. So, we thought this new 
country so important that we ought to 
make the effort even though the chances 
of success were certainly no better than 
50-50. 

Well, it has been tough going these 
3 years. It took 2 years to get anything 
like an adequate staff. Who wanted to 
go to Laos? But, for my money, one of 
the most extraordinarily remarkable 
achievements of ICA anywhere is that 
this country is still today independent. 
It has cost a lot, but the integrity of the 
country has been preserved. The civil 
war has been brought to an end. The 
Communists have been rolled back. Two 
Communist battalions have been inte- 
grated with the regular forces and the 
other battalions disbanded, the govern- 
ment has not recognized Communist 
China. It has not recognized the Soviet 
Union. And, two of the greatest efforts 
the Communists made were to get recog- 
nition of either the Soviet Union or the 
Chinese Communists or both, so that 
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they would have consulates legally oper- 
ating in the heart of that part of the 
world as ideal centers for carrying on 
subversion. 

An election has been held and the 
forces resisting the Communists won it. 
So, when you consider the almost in- 
superable difficulties encountered and 
the results achieved thus far—and de- 
spite the irregularities and the corruption 
which I do not countenance for a mo- 
ment—this is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the foreign aid program— 
hardly short of a miracle. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Can you tell 
us how much money we have put into 


that country of Laos? 

Mr. JUDD. My recollection is some- 
thing over $100 million. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. How much 
is there in this bill for Laos? 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot discuss that 


publicly. But, we have evidence that the 
French had been paying pretty nearly 
$3 million a month to support the army 
alone. We had to support almost every- 
thing at first, just as in Jordan, but con- 
ditions are improving and the costs are 
decreasing. As of this moment what we 
have spent has been a good investment, 
and I think it ought to go on, while we 
work patiently and constantly to improve 
it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Atoms for peace: For assistance authorized 
by section 419, $5,500,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
some member of the subcommittee if 
this appropriation provides for the 
building of any reactors in any foreign 
country. á 

Mr. TABER. There are some reactors 
for some foreign countries, yes, experi- 
mental jobs built on a small scale and 
not high-priced jobs. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this $5.5 million for 
administrative expenses? 

Mr. TABER. No. Largely for the de- 
velopment of these outfits and for peace- 
ful purposes. As I remember it, there is 
one in The Netherlands and one in Italy 
and one in the Far East somewhere. 

Mr. GROSS. Have we set up this 
Atoms for Peace headquarters in Aus- 
tria? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this provide for 
any buildings or any fancy trimmings 
for that setup? 

Mr. TABER. No fancy trimmings; for 
a building, I think, but I do not know 
exactly about that. 

Mr. GROSS. Can they put up a 
building out of counterpart funds? 

Mr. TABER. Well, they use that as 
far as they can. However, it does not 
take any less appropriations to use 
counterpart funds, because they are re- 
quired always to go to the Treasury 
and pick up these counterpart funds 
with American dollars. So, when they 
use counterpart funds there is a charge 
made against our appropriation just the 
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same as if they were using American 
dollars, only in that way the Treasury 
gets the money and we get rid of that 
much of counterpart funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Then when you shake it 
all down, 85 cents does not come back 
out of every dollar that is spent on this 
giveaway program? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know anything 
about that 85-cent business. 

Mr. GROSS. All right, then, 75 cents. 

Mr. TABER. I have never made that 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman has 
heard that statement made on the floor, 
has he not? 

Mr. TABER. I have never made it. 

Mr. GROSS. Some of them say 75 
cents, some say 85 cents; take your 
pick. But it does not come back. 

Mr. TABER. Some programs yield 
better than 100 percent, and others, per- 
haps, do not yield 5 percent or 1 per- 
cent. 

Mr. GROSS. In terms of dollars and 
cents, which one yields better than 100 
percent? That is the one I want to find 
out about. 

Mr. TABER. They might be the two 
big items, military assistance and de- 
fense support. In many places they will 
yield a full 100 percent benefit in re- 
turn; not in dollars, but in the dollars 
that we otherwise would have to spend 
for our own troops. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought, 
that this is all a bunch of hokum that 
we get back 100 percent in terms of dol- 
lars, or even 75 percent. 

Mr. TABER. We get it back in dol- 
lars by reason of the fact that we do 
not have to spend so much on our own 
forces. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, if money is 
not spent we do not have to worry about 
getting it back under any circumstance. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, you do. Does 
not the gentleman see how that works? 

Mr. GROSS. No; suppose the gentle- 
man tell me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You give it to them 
and you do not get it back, but you do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

President’s Special Authority and Contin- 
gency Fund: For assistance authorized by 
section 451 (b), $100 million. 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 


Maryland: On page 4, line 4, strike out 
“$100 million” and insert “$155 million.” 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is rather 
simple in that it involves just one item. 
It is a very important item, although it 
is not one of the large items. The 
amendment raises the figure from $100 
million to $155 million, which is the 
amount of the authorization. It is the 
President’s Special Authority and Con- 
tingency Fund. 

As I say, this is a quite important 
item. In my opinion, it is one of the 
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very critical items in this bill. The 
budget request was $200 million. The 
amount provided in this bill is $100 mil- 
lion, which is a 50 percent cut on what 
is one of the most sensitive items, in my 
opinion, in the whole measure. The 
amendment seeks to raise the amount to 
the figure in the authorization, which 
was considered rather fully the other 
day. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Briefly. 

Mr. GARY. Is not the amount that 
is in the bill at the present time the exact 
amount that the House approved in 
the authorization bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The 
amount that is in the bill now is the 
amount that was originally adopted by 
the House but, as a result of the con- 
ference, that item was fixed at $155 
million. 

Mr. GARY. But it is the amount 
that the House originally adopted in 
the authorization bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. That is 
correct. But the authorization now pro- 
vides $155 million and I think it is all 
needed, and I seek it because I think 
that a 50 percent reduction in this im- 
portant item, from what was requested 
by the President, is dangerous. 

If you will refer to page 65 of the 
record it says: 

To meet the changing world situations, 
to maintain the initiative, to respond ef- 
fectively wherever the interests of the Free 


World are in danger—these purposes require- 
a contingency fund. 


It goes on to say: 

Natural disasters, economic, political, and 
military crises, new strategic requirements, 
new Communist moves—all may call for 


action in the security interests of the United 
States. 


In the past we have implemented this 
purpose by various legislation providing 
sums in a larger amount. To give an 
example of some of the types of things 
it has been used for, when the Hungarian 
relief situation suddenly broke it was 
from funds of this character that the 
$30 million that was needed immediately 
was forthcoming. In 1957 that was one 
of the items. In 1958 we had to call 
on these funds for Jordan, and for the 
United Nations expeditionary force in 
the Suez. 

In 1957 it required $215 million for 
this. This year already about $165 mil- 
lion has been used. On page 1235 Mr. 
Barnes testified that the total possible 
new program needs for the fiscal year 
1959 now foreseen apart from those 
arising from unexpected developments 
would require the entire $200 million. 
This money will not be spent unless the 
needs are urgent and considered as in 
the best interests of the United States 
by the President of the United States. 
In some years these contingent funds 
are not used at all or only nominally, 
but as we are in a position of world un- 
certainty and frequent sudden emer- 
gency, it seems to me a most inoppor- 
tune time to reduce the emergency con- 
tingency fund which we give to the 
President of the United States, who is 
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charged with meeting these needs as 
they develop under all circumstances. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. If this 
amendment is defeated and the original 
amount remains at $100 million, the 
President, if he needs the money, can 
come in after the Congress meets next 
year and ask for a supplemental ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Certainly 
he can, but if a matter of great urgency 
and great secrecy and requiring great 
dispatch arises and the Congress is not 
in session, it might be too late to make 
a move that might be of the greatest 
importance to us. If we believe in our 
system, if we trust our President, I do 
not see how we can deny him these funds. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 1 or 
2 things that I believe to be consistent 
in connection with my position on this 
amendment, and then I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question or 
two about the provisions of the bill to 
which the amendment is directed. 

It appears to me that this is a new 
program which provides additional un- 
budgeted emergency funds for the Presi- 
dent and which has been projected in 
addition to a similar program which con- 
tained a very large amount of money last 
year and which is repeated this year. A 
special assistance program of $225 mil- 
lion was, as I understand it, appropri- 
ated last year to do the same work. This 
year that same fund carries $185 million. 
There is in this new program which is 
now under discussion $100 million more, 
making a total of $285 million to do the 
job for which $225 million was appropri- 
ated last year. 

It would appear to me that since we 
already are giving more money than we 
appropriated last year for the purposes 
outlined, there would be little justifica- 
tion for an increase of $55 million as 
recommended by my good friend from 
Maryland. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, who is a 
dedicated and sincere public servant and 
who has done one of the very finest jobs 
on this bill that I have seen in all the 
years I have been in Congress, if there 
has been justification for this expendi- 
ture from the standpoint of actual an- 
ticipated needs or expenditures or of 
what might be expected could be accom- 
plished by this additional expenditure. 
Please bear in mind this is an expendi- 
ture over and above the $285 million 
already planned. Then tell us if there 
is complete justification for the $285 mil- 
lion which the committee has recom- 
mended. What may we expect from this 
expenditure of money? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I might state, Mr. 
Chairman, that the members of the sub- 
committee are just a bit embarrassed 
over this item because you have an un- 
expended balance of $3,403,000,000 in the 
different categories of economic aid. 
The President can transfer up to 10 
percent out of any one of these pro- 
grams. Also, you have the former names 
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of many similar programs. You have 
defense support, development loans, de- 
velopment assistance, and special assist- 
ance. This is a brand new one, with 
a different mame. Here is what they 
gave us to justify the money and I quote 
from the record of the statement of Hon. 
Robert G. Barnes, Special Assistant for 
Mutual Security Coordination, Depart- 
ment of State. He said: 

Because the $200 million appropriation 
for the contingency fund for the next fiscal 
year is designed to make it possible to re- 
spond to new, unforeseen, and contingent 
requirements, there are no illustrative pro- 
grams to back up this request nor any 
means of making an exact estimate of the 
funds needed, 


This is the quotation and we are just 
a little bit ashamed that this has been 
brought out, but we could not explain it 
otherwise. 

Mr. SIKES. Is it not true there is 
language in the bill providing $285 mil- 
lion to perform all the emergency re- 
quirements that $225 million was con- 
sidered adequate for a year ago? Cer- 
tainly, there will be contingencies and 
there will be emergencies and the Pres- 
ident should have adequate funds with 
which to meet them, but if we are now 
giving $285 million to do the job that 
only required $225 million last year; is 
there any justification for an increase 
now of another $55 million? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman’s en- 
tire statement is correct. You have that 
money available. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. May I 
say in answer to the gentleman's ques- 
tion and it is a very proper one, that the 
answer is fully set out in the record of the 
hearings at page 1233. This is a con- 
tingency fund and it is new in the budget 
handling, but not for the programs that 
were covered by the previous years. If 
the gentleman will read page 1233, he 
will see that this does not refer to any 
specific program that has been presented 
in the past. 

Mr. SIKES., It is impossible to know 
what is going to be required in the way of 
emergency funds, but I submit that we 
already have in this bill $60 million more 
than was provided a year ago to meet 
emergency requirements even though we 
do not know how or for what the money 
will be spent. This is simply a blank 
check. 

Therefore, there is no justification to 
add $55 million more onto the $60 million 
that we have already provided over and 
above and in addition to last year’s 
appropriation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that the change 
in the accounting setup as between last 
year and this year is somewhat confusing 
as the gentleman from Florida points out. 
But, I have taken some pains to go into 
this thing and I do not think his premise 
is a correct premise. 

Of the $255 million which was appro- 
priated last year—(a) for special assist- 
ance and (b) for contingencies $78 mil- 
lion was allocated to special assistance 
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leaving $147 million available for con- 
tingency purposes. 

How much money has been spent 
against that $147 million in the fiscal 
year 1958? The entire $147 million has 
been utilized and over and above that we 
have gone in the red to the tune of $40 
million by borrowing from another fund 
which could ill afford to lose it. 

In other words, in 1958 we utilized a 
total of $187 million whereas in 1957 we 
required $215 million and in 1956, $265 
million. 

This amendment would call for an ap- 
propriation of $155 million in 1959 which 
is substantially less than what was used 
in 1958, 1957, or 1956. 

It seems to me that a contingency fund 
with real elasticity in it is absolutely 
vital under present world conditions. 

We have Lebanon on our hands today. 
We may have some other country to- 
morrow. This Congress is going to ad- 
journ shortly. The President must have 
a fund which he can utilize in the event 
of a vital emergency. 

If you want to tie the President’s 
hands, if you want to leave him without 
sufficient funds to meet such an emer- 
gency, if you want to fly in the face of 
experience, then, of course, you should 
vote down the amendment offered by 
the able gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

For my part, I think it is of vital im- 
portance and I am more than happy to 
support it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on his statment. I agree with 
him wholeheartedly. I feel that this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored not 
to tax your patience today. But let me 
state, to guard against misunderstand- 
ing, this same item is also included under 
several other categories of the program. 
I think it is only fair to the membership 
that we should point out those items. 

There is available under the Presi- 
dent’s Asian fund a total of $88,677,000. 
A large portion of this fund is unobli- 
gated, and the committee recommended 
that any unappropriated funds be car- 
ried over. That action was not even 
requested, but the committee recom- 
mended it. 

I think you should also take into ac- 
count that there is a total of approxi- 
mately $600 million in the development 
loan fund that can be used for just 
about any purpose. 

Then there is the development assist- 
ance fund, for which you have not made 
appropriation, but with $168,211,000 on 
hand, 

And moving to the special assistance 
fund, there is a total of $311,288,000. 
That is for the same type of uses. 

Now, they come up now with a brand- 
new fund. I can only use the statement 
that was presented to the committee to 
justify this amount. 

I certainly hope the membership will 
listen to this: The Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee of the House asked only $100 mil- 
lion for this item. It went to the other 
body and they increased the amount. 

Because the $200 million appropria- 
tion for the contingency fund for the 
next fiscal year is designed to make it 
possible to respond to new and unfore- 
seen needs, there are no illustrative pro- 
grams to back up the request, nor any 
means of making an exact estimate of 
funds needed. 

It amounts to nothing less than a blank 
check. 

Although we discussed this fund at 
length, and were critical of the proce- 
dure, we backed up the position of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. On page 
1235 the statement of the witness was: 

However, an appropriation of less than $200 
million may mean the difference between 
meeting or failing to meet unpredicted chal- 
lenges to our security in fiscal 1959, 


And he goes on to specify why he says 
that. Now it is not fair to say that there 
is no testimony on this matter. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I, myself, have just 
been reading, word for word, what the 
witness said when he came before the 
committee, which was, in substance, that 
there has been no program to back up 
the amount requested for new and un- 
foreseen requirements. 

Mr. GARY. Has not the House already 
voted on this very question in the author- 
ization bill? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. This 
committee was reluctant to recommend 
any funds, but decided finally, after criti- 
cal consideration, to go ahead and sup- 
port our own Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in the amount originally requested. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man has mentioned several other funds 
which he said could be utilized for un- 
foreseen emergencies. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As far as I 
know, outside of the transfer provisions 
of the bill, there is not a dollar that can 
be drawn on outside of the requested 
contingency fund. 

All of the funds which the gentleman 
has mentioned are fully obligated; or, in 
one case, lapsed. 

It is true the House voted $100 million 
in the authorization bill originally. But 
it also voted $155 million in the confer- 
ence report on that bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Perhaps the gentle- 
man can enlighten me. What is the pur- 
pose of the $185 million under special 


assistance? For what is that money to 
be used? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is all pro- 
gramed. 


Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There is $185 million new money. We 
backed up the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
If the gentleman will refer to the table 
he will observe the amount of $311,288,- 
000. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH Is the gen-, 
tleman referring to the funds for special 
assistance? 

Mr. PASSMAN. There is $185 million 
for special assistance. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is the gen- 
tleman referring to the old program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; no; no; this is 
new money, in this year’s bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is all al- 
located to definite program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Can it be used for 
some purpose for which the President 
might want to use it? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No; except 
under the normal transfer provisions. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr Chairman I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should first like to 
deal very briefiy with the subject which 
Was under discussion just prior to my 
taking the floor. 

I think it is obvious from the facts in 
connection with this bill that the Presi- 
dent has a great deal of latitude. It 
appears that he can transfer 10 percent 
of the funds available to him for mutual 
assistance to this contingency fund 
should he so desire. 

Iread from page 1235 of the committee 
hearings the following statement. I 
quote the Department witness: 

In fiscal year 1956, $100 million was avail- 
able to meet contingencies; in fiscal year 
1957, $200 million was available; and in fiscal 
1958, $147 million was available for such 
purposes, an amount which we have been 
forced to supplement by the transfer of $40 
million from military assistance. 


The thing that really disturbs me 
about this particular provision of the 
bill is that I think it is an abdication 
of the prerogative and duty of the Con- 
gress of the United States to specify the 
purposes for which funds are to be ap- 
propriated and used. 

When we give the President of the 
United States the 10 percent transfer- 
ability provision we are certainly giving 
him unusually wide latitude. But when 
we have a presentation such as this 
where the Department asks for $200 mil- 
lion, the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the House of Representatives 
working its will approved a figure of 
$100 million, which is the amount car- 
ried in this appropriation bill. The ICA 
did not change that appropriation re- 
quest for $200 million either when the 
bill went through the House of Repre- 
sentatives or when it came back from 
conference. It came back from confer- 
ence in the amount of $155 million, and 
everyone knows that the Department re- 
quest if it were included in the bill 
would be subject to a point of order, be- 
cause it would not be authorized. But 
they did not come up here and revise 
the amount of the request to $155 mil- 
lion which they should have done. 

In another item where $8 million more 
than they had requested was included in 
the authorization bill for training the 
ICA immediately came back to the Con- 
gress and included the $8 million re- 
quest in this bill, and it is in here. Why 
did they not do the same thing when 
the item was decreased? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE, I yield. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman in what he is saying. I am 
not in disagreement as to what they 
should have done, but I would just like 
to point out that the $8 million was 
put in by the members of the confer- 
ence committee because we had had tes- 
timony to the effect that some of the 
people they were sending out were not 
doing the job they should have done 
because they did not know how to do 
it, had not been trained for it. They did 
not request the change. This was prac- 
tically forced onto them. The gentle- 
man is right. When it was pointed out 
to them they did request the item. I 
agree they should have changed this 
request for this other item. 

Mr. BUDGE. It seems to me that 
comity with the Congress would indicate 
that they should accept the reductions 
along with the increases granted them 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I further wish to call to 
the attention of the committee the fact 
that in this bill you have $60 million 
more in this item than was granted for 
the year 1958. By adding the 2 figures, 
the 185 and the 100 million, you come up 
with the figure this year of $285 million. 
Last year the total for both was $225 
million. When you look at the justifica- 
tion for this appropriation I do not see 
how we in good conscience can approve 
the amendment that has been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. BupeE) he was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, under 
the testimony which was given to the 
Appropriations Committee how can we 
tell whether there is any need for this 
additional $55 million in the face of the 
statement of the Department witnesses 
where they said in so many words: 

There are no illustrative programs to back 
up this request nor any means of making an 
exact estimate of the funds needed. 


Certainly when we have approved the 
10 percent transferability in this pro- 
gram, we have given the President all 
the latitude which he could possibly use 
to put out 50 fires of the magnitude under 
consideration in this item and without 
putting another $55 million in this item. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. My first 
point is this, and I am sure the gentle- 
man means to be fair: He is criticizing 
the witnesses for asking for $200 million 
when the authorization was for only $155 
million. 

Mr. BUDGE. My criticism is not that 
if I might reply to the gentleman. My 
criticism is that when the authorization 
was reduced from $200 million to $155 
million the Department should have 
come up and requested the reduced 
amount just as they did with the in- 
creased amounts. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I can un- 
derstand that except for the fact the 
record from which I was quoting was 
made before there was any authoriza- 
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tion. The testimony of these witnesses 
was not bucking the decision of the 
Congress. They were testifying at the 
time for the request of $200 million. 
Therefore, I do not think they should be 
criticized. 

Mr. BUDGE. There is a very easy 
answer to that. They requested $8 mil- 
lion dollars for training. That was 
given in the authorization bill and is 
exactly, except in reverse, the same 
thing as this item to which I referred. 
The answer is quite obvious. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Just to 
keep the record fair, as I tried to point 
out, these witnesses were not schemers 
or up to skulduggery. In this case the 
testimony was delivered before the Con- 
gress had acted on the authorization 
and I do not think there should be any 
criticism of them. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from Maryland 
that I am not criticizing the testimony 
of the witnesses as it appears in the 
hearings. I am simply quoting them. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Then we 
are in agreement. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am criticizing the ac- 
tion of the ICA in coming up here and 
requesting the additional amount which 
was approved in the authorization bill 
and not requesting the lower amounts 
which appear in the authorization bill. 
By not doing so they make it appear that 
5 figure of $200 million is authorized by 

W. 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I want to 
say one more thing to the gentleman. 
I do not understand how he feels that 
the Department could program any un- 
forseen emergencies. It is true that the 
$55 million may not have to be spent, 
there may be no emergency; but past 
history has shown that every year there 
have been emergencies and I do not like 
the idea of having no money to meet 
them. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the answer to 
that is very easy, if I may say so to my 
friend from Maryland. The committee 
hearings on page 1233 say this, speaking 
of this contingency fund, that these 
funds could be used, for example, to 
provide “military assistance, defense 
support, special assistance, or technical 
cooperation.” In other words, they can 
be used for any of the specified purposes 
which is in the bill. The amendment is 
simply adding another $55 million to the 
express purposes which you have in the 
bill where there is already a 10-percent 
transferability within the discretion of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. That is 
true, but sometimes, when you take 10 
percent off of a very important item, it 
does almost as much harm as if you 
took it all. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in order to make 
two brief points. 

The first is on this question of the 
amount authorized by the House for the 
contingency fund. It is true that the 
House Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported this bill out Iast Friday morning 
authorizing only $100 million for this 
item. It is also true that a few hours 
later the House itself by a substantial 
majority adopted the conference report 
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authorizing $155 million. The official 
vote of the whole House coming after 
the action of the committee should 
supersede the action of the committee 
and the figure it reported out. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If you are going 
to cite the action of the House, the House 
also voted in the beginning to authorize 
$100 million, and that was debated and 
argued and voted on, and the gentleman 
knows as well as I do that the House 
accepts conference reports at times with 
items in them that they are not fond of. 
But, that does not mean that they 
accepted this item lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. JUDD. I said that the RECORD 
shows that the last action of the House 
was a big vote in favor of this larger 
figure. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands, of course, that there will be 
another conference between the con- 
ferees on this side and those on the 
other side on this very item. 

Mr. JUDD. I am aware of that and 
will hope for the best. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. When this bill was 
originally in the House, the authorization 
bill, did you offer an amendment to have 
the sum increased from $100 million to 
$155 million? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I did not. There 
were several other amendments I would 
have liked to put in also, but, as you 
well know, one does not like to go to con- 
ference with votes against his proposals. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I want to cor- 
rect any impression that may have been 
given that the special assistance fund 
is more or less unobligated or unpro- 
gramed, and that the President can 
reach into it for substantial amounts for 
contingency purposes, The administra- 
tion asked for $212 million for the special 
assistance fund. It has been cut in the 
appropriation bill to $185 million, which 
I believe is too deep when one considers 
the countries that are to be taken care of 
out of the fund. Certainly there will be 
nothing left over for contingencies. The 
special assistance goes to, among others, 
the following: West Berlin, Iceland, 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Morrocco, where we 
have some of our most important air 
bases in the world; Tunisia, Sudan, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Nepal, Burma, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, the Hungarian refugees, the Alge- 
rian refugees, and the worldwide mala- 
ria eradication program. That is what 
the special assistance is programed 
for. At the committee’s figure, it is 
already, you might say, overdrawn. 

Why is assistance to these important 
countries called special assistance? 
Because we could not properly put it un- 
der militray assistance or under defense 
support which is economic assistance to 
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countries to which we are also giving 
military assistance, and for military pur- 
poses. We are not giving this special 
assistance to those countries or areas 
because they have substantial defense 
forces which we are trying to build up; 
but they are vitally important for other 
reasons, including their geographical 
location. 

We are trying to give those countries 
a better chance to maintain their inde- 
pendence, or their internal stability, or 
their alinement with the Free World. 
They need economic more than military 
aid. It would seem to me that just read- 
ing the list of them and realizing their 
enormous strategic importance in various 
parts of the world, as well as other special 
considerations in some cases, would 
make clear why there are no extra funds 
in this category to be drawn upon for the 
President’s contingency fund. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

I am much opposed to this amend- 
ment, just as Iam opposed to many other 
millions of dollars in this bill which may 
be used to bribe or pay off blackmail to 
some of these countries we have built up 
economically and militarily. I want to 
emphasize one point, and I want you to 
keep this in mind. If we continue on 
this course of building these countries 
up economically and militarily, one of 
these days the economic strength of our 
country will not be sufficient to pay off 
the bribes and the blackmail require- 
ments of these countries we are thusly 
keeping friendly to us. Let us keep that 
in mind. 

I repeat, we have already been guilty 
of paying off bribes in countries we have 
built up for Free World security. How 
much longer can we carry this burden? 
How long before they desert us or betray 
us after our money runs out? 

I have heard the words “our friends” 
so often here this afternoon. I have 
been trying to think of an appropriate 
definition, and the best I can think of is, 
parasite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland) there were—ayes 55, noes 
114. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time so that I may ask the chairman of 
the committee one or two questions. 
Does his bill reduce the contribution to 
Formosa? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is a very dif- 
cult question to answer, I may say, for 
this reason. Is the gentleman speaking 
of the defense support item only? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Any contri- 
bution that we make to Formosa. And 
I might pinpoint my interest. In con- 
sidering the contribution, did the gen- 
tleman’s committee consider the attack 
upon our Embassy and the lack of polic- 
ing at that time? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam afraid I should 
have to reply to the question this way, 
that our committee is not a policymaking 
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committee. We leave it up to the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
other legislative committees to establish 
policy, We consider only the amount of 
money requested. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Did the gen- 
tleman’s committee receive any testi- 
mony on the lack of protection of our 
Embassy in Formosa? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am of the opinion 
that our committee would not have dis- 
cussed that because, again, that is a 
matter of policy and the question would 
be up to the policymaking committee. 
We only look at the request for appro- 
priations and try to decide on the 
amount needed and then make our rec- 
ommendations. We try to stay out of 
the question of policy. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s conscientious 
avoidance of anything which would 
have the appearance of trespassing in 
matters of policy. The gentleman, of 
course, does not attempt to determine 
questions of foreign policy, but never- 
theless foreign policy in its administra- 
tion is affected by the appropriations 
that are made for that administration. 
I happen to know how hard the gentle- 
man from Louisiana has worked with 
his subcommittee because he and I live 
at the same hotel and always very early 
in the morning he is going to work and 
late in the evening has been coming in 
for a bite to eat and then going back 
to his office to work until the wee small 
hours. I assume that the gentleman 
has gone very thoroughly into every 
phase of the mutual assistance pro- 
gram. For instance, I notice on page 
1056 of the hearings after Mr. Gary 
had asked the question concerning 
Chiang Kai-shek forces in Formosa 
that there is a notation to the effect 
that the discussion is off the record. 
I do not wish the gentleman to divulge 
any information that was contained in 
testimony that is off the record. The 
reason for my question was to ascertain 
if there had been any discussion that is 
not off the record that bore upon the 
attack upon our Embassy in Formosa at 
a time when the Generalissimo’s son 
was charged with responsibility over the 
policing force. At the time I had read 
something in the newspapers about this 
circumstance, and I was very unhappy 
about it. I had wondered whether it 
had been discussed by the gentleman’s 
subcommittee. As I have not had time 
to go over all the 1,566 pages in the 
hearings, I thought the gentleman 
would direct me to any printed testi- 
mony on the subject if there had in- 
deed been such discussion. This inci- 
dent, as I recall, occurred about the 
time, or perhaps shortly afterward of 
some mob disorders in Japan, and these 
might have been minimized in the pop- 
ular mind by the passage of time had 
it not been for the mob attack upon 
our Vice President in Peru. There are 
too many of these mob attacks. We 
were told in the newspapers that the 
disturbance in Peru reached a high de- 
gree of frenzy largely because there was 
not adequate police protection. This 
lack of adequate police protection, we 
were told in the newspapers, was in 
large part responsible for the very 
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serious mob attack upon our Embassy 
in Formosa, and that unfortunately the 
Generalissimo’s son was in charge of 
the police. That was something that 
came as a shock to the American 
people. 

I do not think that anyone will con- 
tend, and certainly it is not the thought 
with which I wish to be associated, that 
the lack of adequate police protection in 
Formosa was intended. But good inten- 
tions are not a sufficient protection 
against mob violence on the dignity, the 
honor, the security and the possessions 
of the United States in lands for whose 
people we are doing so much and the 
Governments of which are bound to us 
by common aspirations and interests. It 
is always unfortunate when people be- 
come careless and too often inadvertence 
is responsible for the failure to perform 
a duty of friendship. I am confident 
that the unfortunate incident in For- 
mosa, arising from lack of adequate po- 
lice protection, came about from nothing 
more serious than carelessness or inad- 
vertence, but I do think that it is proper 
to mention it here when we are discuss- 
ing the mutual assistance program in or- 
der that our friends may know that we 
expect of them the utmost diligence in 
protecting as well as respecting our 
honor, our dignity and our possessions, 
especially when among those possessions 
are documents and papers classified in 
character. I do not know that the sub- 
committee has discussed the Formosa 
incident and if it had done so and the 
discussion was off the record, I would 
not wish my friend from Louisiana to 
make any comment that would be viola- 
tive of confidences. I presume there are 
many matters that do come up in the 
executive sessions of the subcommittee 
that to a certain extent affect foreign 
policy and also have proper relation to 
appropriations. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We do discuss those 
matters off the record sometimes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am not 
passing now on the recommendations of 
the gentleman’s subcommittee or the 
merits of the bill under discussion, but 
I think the gentleman from Louisiana 
has done a tremendous job according 
to his convictions. I have seen him day 
after day, week after week while he has 
been working with his committee. I do 
not think any Member in this Congress 
ever has put in more hours and harder 
work on a job assigned him than the 
gentleman from Louisiana. I do not al- 
ways agree with him, and certainly we 
are not in agreement on the development 
loan fund, which I vision as an instru- 
mentality which experience will prove as 
sound as the Export-Import Bank, but I 
do admire his industry, his perseverance, 
his sincerity and his dedication to the 
things in which he believes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
the ranking minority member of the 
great Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman asked 
whether or not the amount for Taiwan, 
or Formosa, would be reduced. The fig- 
ure upon which the original allotments 
were made was $835 million. The figure 
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presented in the bill is $700 million. 
This means that all of the countries that 
are going to receive benefits, including 
Taiwan, or Formosa, are going to be 
reduced. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That is in a 
very vital area. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We in our committee 
do not earmark these funds. The Pres- 
ident can allocate all of them to one 
country or he can transfer them, like 
the transfer to Spain. They had some 
extra money, and they wanted to give 
it to—what is this little summer resort 
in the Pacific? Bermuda? They want- 
ed to take money out of that and give 
it to Bermuda for a bridge. We did 
not do that. We do not earmark it to 
the President, and he handles it any 
way he wants. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Just listening to the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, I think what he 
said gives ample proof that allocations 
of appropriations should be voted by the 
Congress on a country-by-country basis. 

This would allow Members of Congress 
to vote the necessary and to reject the 
impractical, In this I know that the very 
able and well-informed gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] has taken a firm 
position as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs which made an 
intensive study of the question last year 
and so recommended to Congress in its 
report of inspection of the Middle East 
and Africa. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would say 
the gentleman from Ohio, for whom I 
hold a warm affection and whose anal- 
ysis are keen and penetrating, is ex- 
pressing the thought of many members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Cer- 
tainly I agree with him that appropria- 
tions for this program should be on a 
country-by-country basis and to that 
happy end we expect a great contribution 
to be made by the on-the-spot investiga- 
tions and studies of the watch-dog sub- 
committee shortly to be named by the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Ishould like to trans- 
fer the Bermuda Islands from the Pacific 
back to the Atlantic, if the gentleman 
will permit me to do that. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I gladly would 
permit my good friend to do anything 
he wished, but I have only 5 seconds 
remaining, too short a period for the 
transfer he is suggesting. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the place is passed in 
the bill where an amendment might have 
been offered to restore the $625 million 
for the Development Loan Fund. That 
part of the bill came up right after the 
amendment on defense support was de- 


-feated, and while a discussion was going 


on as to the nature of the amendment to 
be offered, the time for offering it had 
passed. It may be just as well that no 
such amendment should be offered, in 
view of the strategic decisions taken by 
the Democratic leadership in the House. 
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I cannot let this bill go to the other 
body, however, without saying something 
about this fund. As of today, the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund has approved $228,- 
100,000 in loans. They have earmarked 
$39,300,000. That is a total of $267,- 
400,000. That leaves $32,600,000 avail- 
able. Their staff has approved, subject 
to review by the Board of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, which went into effect 
under the new law yesterday, $70 million 
more. So that the fund will be out of 
business, as far as having any further 
money to program, unless and until this 
bill goes through. If it goes through on 
the $300-million basis, they will be out 
of business 6 months from now, for in 
the last 6 months they have committed 
$300 million. They have $1,601,000,000 
in applications for loans. 

Just a few minutes ago there was de- 
livered to me a report entitled, “Sino- 
Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less 
Developed Countries,” a booklet from 
the State Department, 111 pages long, 
describing the economic warfare;carried 
on by the Soviets. It is pointed out that 
economic aid to the satellites in the last 
2 years from the Soviets amounted to 
about $1,200,000,000. That is minus 
Communist China. As has been men- 
tioned here before, there has been a total 
of aid for $1,947,000,000 outside the Iron 
Curtain, of which economic aid is $1,569,- 
000,000 and the rest is military. 

Here are the countries receiving Soviet 
aid: Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Yemen, Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia,. Nepal, Iceland, Yugoslavia, 
and then some in Latin-America. In 
1955 Nikita Khrushchev said to a group 
of United States Congressmen, and I am 
quoting Khrushchev: 

We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political purposes. 


This is the kind of warfare that is 
going to go on from now on. If we can 
arrange to carry on that warfare with 
loans instead of grants, we may be able 
to win in the struggle. The list of coun- 
tries that I have mentioned shows you 
that the countries that receive aid from 
us also have some programs with the 
Soviets. We cannot be in the position of 
letting these countries bid for support 
from us or from the Soviets. We have 
to figure out ways, however, so that 
countries that want to remain independ- 
ent and stable can do so, even though 
they may accept some aid from the So- 
viets. That is the function of this devel- 
opment loan fund. I hope before we 
wind up this session of the Congress that 
we will take action so that we will not 
have it going out of business for want of 
funds along about the first of the year. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, it was my understand- 
ing that a motion to restore the full $625 
million Development Loan Fund would be 
made during the course of this debate. 
The gentleman from Ohio has explained 
why that has not taken place. I suggest 
it might be included in the motion to re- 
commit, If we really do accept as a fact 
that we are involved as a part of the 
cold war in an economic war with the 
Communists, then trade is not sufficient 
and aid is not sufficient, but we need a 
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three-pronged economic attack which 
includes what is proposed and what is 
sought through the economic develop- 
ment-loan program, namely, a program 
for strengthening the internal economies 
of the nations that are our friends. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has ap- 
proved $625 million for this program. 
We should at least appropriate that 
amount here today. We must realize 
that appropriations with reference to 
foreign and international programs are 
not of the same nature as appropriations 
for domestic programs. We can examine 
domestic programs carefully and we can 
review them, but in this case the appro- 
priation is in the nature of an authori- 
zation and the authorization is in the 
nature of an appropriation and both of 
them relate to fundamental policies 
which cannot always be carefully pro- 
gramed. A second consideration which 
I think is important is that which arises 
from the argument that we should leave 
some room for bargaining with the other 
body. This, it seems to me, is a strange 
argument to hear made in the House of 
Representatives because the House has 
the primary and constitutional respon- 
sibility to make appropriations. It is my 
opinion that the House should take a 
firm stand for what the House thinks is 
necessary. We should not accept the 
argument that we ought to go somewhat 
below a certain figure because the other 
body may force us to come somewhat 
higher. It seems to me these two things, 
really, the integrity of the House and its 
primary responsibility for appropriations 
and, second, the consideration of the 
very nature of our economic and polit- 
ical conflict with the Soviet Union are 
involved in this debate and this action. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose amendments 
to increase the foreign aid appropriation. 

Each year since the beginning of my 
four terms of service in this body I have 
voted for foreign aid authorization and 
appropriations bills. But just as con- 
sistently I have supported all reasonable 
proposals to reduce the amounts re- 
quested by the executive branch because 
I believe the budget requests, both under 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, consistently have been excessive. 
That undoubtedly is due to the fact 
that the bureaucracy administering for- 
eign aid which prepares the estimates 
has remained essentially the same under 
differing administrations, under a suc- 
cession of administrators and under a 
variety of labels. 

I have supported the foreign aid pro- 
gram in the belief that it is sound na- 
tional policy to assist foreign countries 
in their efforts to resist military aggres- 
sion and subversive infiltration of inter- 
national Communist imperialism. 

It is clear to me that this important 
objective can be achieved through help- 
ing free foreign countries which have the 
will to do so to achieve such economic 
and political stability that they will have 
the internal strength to resist, in alliance 
with others in the Free World, the on- 
slaught of the Communist movement. 

cIV——816 
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As I view it, the foreign aid program, 
if it is sound and if it is well admin- 
istered, should work itself out of a job. 
As internal stability is achieved, ex- 
penditures should be reduced and ulti- 
mately eliminated. The program should 
taper off. To come in here year after 
year for essentially the same huge 
amounts is an admission of failure. To 
propose that the program be fastened on 
us permanently is to advance a com- 
pletely new and different purpose. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMAN] and the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Vorys] yesterday engaged in a 
rather heated controversy. Both asked 
us to follow their leadership and to have 
faith in their expert knowledge of the 
subject based on their long and penetrat- 
ing study. Both claimed to rest their 
position on fact and realities, implying, 
if not directly saying so, that the other’s 
position was based on generalities and 
abstractions. 

The truth of the matter is that neither 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan] nor the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] nor anyone else can base 
his position as to the correct amount 
for this program on fact or reality be- 
cause the program is not presented in 
that fashion. The witnesses from the 
executive branch advocating these ex- 
penditures studiously avoid factual 
presentations. 

As a member of the International Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations for 6 
years I have been trying to find out what 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration bureaucracy actually does with 
the money after we appropriate it and 
how its expenditure is related to our na- 
tional policy or to the presentation made 
to the Congress. It has not been easy, 
largely because the International Coop- 
eration Administration consistently and 
successfully has operated in the clouds 
of abstractions, generalities, and impon- 
derables. They present illustrative 
budget requests. They determine lev- 
els of defense support by means of oc- 
cult guidance. Programs are evolved out 
of political urgency. 

Small wonder the gentleman from 
Louisiana and the gentleman from Ohio 
cannot agree. They have no better 
chance of reaching a sound foundation 
of fact than the medieval theologians 
who hotly debated the number of angels 
which could stand on the point of a pin. 
. Mr. Chairman, our International Op- 
erations Subcommittee, under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy], has repeatedly 
called attention to the loose and am- 
biguous phraseology employed by the 
ICA and State Department witnesses in 
telling the Congress what they plan to 
do to carry out the foreign-aid program 

This vagueness results not only in 
confusion and lack of clear understand- 
ing on the part of the Foreign Affairs 
and Appropriations Committees and the 
Congress itself, but also renders almost 
impossible an effective appraisal of per- 
formance by the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee in discharging its 
duty to study foreign-aid operations with 
a view to determining their economy and 
efficiency. Since no clear commitments 
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are made to the Congress, it is difficult 
to ascertain whether performance has 
fulfilled representations and promises 
made. 

The Hardy committee, in its report on 
United States aid operations in Iran, 
filed with the House January 28, 1957, 
called the attention of the House to the 
deficiencies not only of administration, 
but in the planning of programs and 
presenting them to the Congress. 

For example in conclusion No. 4 on 
page 3 of House Report No. 10, 85th 
mar omni 1st session, the committee 

Amounts requested for United States aid 
to Iran seem to have been picked out of the 
alr. There is no evidence that they were 
based on advance study of what the Iranian 
economy needed, the amount it could ab- 
sorb, or programs which could be intelli- 
gently administered by the United States 
personnel available at the time to expend 
the funds. 


On May 15, 1957, after extensive hear- 
ings, the committee filed House Report 
No. 449, 85th Congress, 1st session, en- 
titled “Review of the Budget Formula- 
tion and Presentation Practices of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion,” in which the committee discussed 
at length the inadequacy of ICA's 
budget presentation. Among the com- 
mittee’s conclusions found on pages 16, 
17, and 18 of that report are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The illustrative method of budget 
presentation does not bind ICA to carry out 
any of the activities proposed to the Con- 
gress. In fact, it permits the agency com- 
plete discretion in the use of funds, free of 
the restraints, checks, and balances gener- 
ally imposed upon the executive branch, It 
does not provide the Congress with a full 
understanding of what the agency is doing, 
what it has done, and what it intends to do. 

. ». . . . 

6. No clear and complete explanation can 
be found in the budget presentation, nor 
anywhere in the records of ICA, of the con- 
siderations that entered into the determina- 
tion of the levels of aid proposed for par- 
ticular countries. There is no practicable 
way to reconstruct this information. 

. » . . . 

8. Substantial dollar gaps exist between 
the amounts illustratively proposed for 
individual country rograms and the 
amounts actually expended within the fiscal 
year for which appropriated; e. g., the total 
variance exceeded 30 percent for fiscal year 
1956. This recurring situation raises a con- 
siderable question as to the validity of the 
levels of aid proposed. 

9. The budget presentation does not in- 
elude individual country data on stock- 
piled funds or on the pipeline of un- 
shipped commodities. The Congress is not 
informed in the budget documents how long. 
these funds have been available, nor the ex- 
tent to which they have been carried over 
from 1 year’s appropriation to another. 

. - . . . 

11. ICA consistently asks for and receives 
more money than it has ever been able to 
use in the year for which requested. This 
practice has invited the hasty, last-minute 
obligation of unused funds, which precludes 
their return to the Treasury. 


On February 27, 1958, the committee 
Specifically discussed defense support 
funds in House Report No. 1374, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “Use of 
Defense Support Funds for Economic 
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and Political Purposes.” Among the 
committee’s conclusions are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The definition of “defense support,” 
the largest single element in the mutual 
security program other than “military as- 
sistance,” is interpreted so broadly by the 
executive branch that it is virtually im- 
possible to determine whether or not an 
expenditure made under it is in accordance 
with legislative intent. 

* * . . . 


4. Although a pretense is made that the 
amount of aid funds programed for each 
country is determined by expert economic 
judgment, the subcommittee has found no 
evidence that this is the case. The annual 
Congressional presentation books for the 
mutual security budget contain no explana- 
tion, nor has any foreign aid administrator 
ever been willing or able to explain to this 
subcommittee how and why any particular 
level of aid has been determined, 


The committee has just recently, on 
June 26, 1958, filed House Report No. 
2012, 85th Congress, 2d session, on for- 
eign aid construction projects where in- 
adequacies of planning and administra- 
tion were found to exist in specific 
highway construction projects in Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. The committee 
concluded: 


The administration of major construction 
projects in the foreign aid program, by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
has been inadequate, indifferent, and incom- 
petent. 

Deficiencies include— 

1. Inadequate advance planning. 

2. Defective standards and procedures for 
the award and administration of contracts. 
3. Indifference to conflicts of interest. 

4. Incompetent supervision of the procure- 
ment of construction equipment, 

5. Poor coordination between field mis- 
sions and Washington and among divisions 
in Washington having responsibility with 
respect to construction projects. 

6. Excessive reliance on political urgency 
to excuse deviations from sound procedures. 

As a consequence, achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the foreign aid program has been 
impeded, the cost to United States taxpayers 
has been increased, and the dignity and 
prestige of the United States Government 
abroad have suffered. 


The committee also called attention to 
the growing inclination of officials to 
justify expenditures on the grounds of 
political urgency, as follows: 


6. Excessive reliance on “political urgency” 
to excuse deviations from sound procedures: 

(a) The alleged justification for initiating 
projects without adequate prior planning is 
almost always “political urgency.” 

(b) The alleged justification for almost 
any deviation from sound procedure is “po- 
litical urgency,” as this subcommittee and 
the General Accounting Office have learned 
on numerous occasions. 

(c) The ICA Deputy Director for Technical 
Services and his deputy exceeded their au- 
thority and acted with impropriety when 
they invaded the province of the Department 
of State and invited the Director of USOM/ 
Thailand to develop a “political” basis for 
justifying the award of a contract to an engi- 
neering firm of the mission director’s choice, 
whose proposal had been eliminated in the 
normal contractual process on the bases of 
high fees and overall costs. 


Mr. Chairman, the road in Cambodia, 
in my judgment, not only was wastefully 
and incompetently administered by ICA, 
but I am satisfied that a careful pre- 
liminary study would have indicated 
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that there was no justification for the 
project in the first place. On this point 
I interrogated the ICA Mission Director 
in Cambodia, Alvin E. Roseman, during 
the subcommittee’s hearings in Phnom 
Penh last November. Mr. Roseman tes- 
tified: 

The principal justification was a political 
justification. * * * I would not justify this 
project basically as an economic proposal. 
If you asked me if I would spent $25 million 
of the taxpayers’ money solely on this eco- 
nomic ground, I would say “No.” 


Mr. Chairman, apparently the only 
way effectively to compel the ICA bu- 
reaucracy to do a better job in spending 
money and in accomplishing the impor- 
tant objectives of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is to cut down the amount of 
money they have to spend. As far as I 
can see from each successive inquiry of 
our subcommittee, the conclusions and 
recommendations in our reports, as well 
as the admonitions of other committees, 
Members of the Congress, and prominent 
citizens, are completely ignored by ICA 
administrators who blithely and in cava- 
lier fashion continue their freewheeling 
squandering of public funds. Cutting 
down these funds might conceivably have 
these beneficial results: 

First. ICA might, as they should, seek 
to promote economic development 
abroad through the investment of pri- 
vate capital rather than spending pub- 
lic funds. This, as I view it, would be 
the most effective way of accomplish- 
ing the worthwhile objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

Second. ICA might require, as they 
should, better preliminary planning on 
the part of the recipient government 
and a larger contribution to the cost by 
the recipient government on projects 
and programs they themselves consider 
of such value as to justify sacrifices on 
their part to achieve them. 

Third. ICA then might be in a much 
better position to present to the Con- 
gress tangible proposals, with the 
studies, the facts, and the arguments to 
justify them. The Congress could then 
act upon factual knowledge rather than 
upon the nebulous, vague generalities 
which are all that Congress has been 
given in the past in spite of repeated 
efforts of its committees to obtain facts 
upon which, alone, intelligent judgment 
can be based. 

Fourth, Obviously, the solvency of our 
Government would benefit from elimi- 
nating the waste and extravagance re- 
sulting from excessive appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is time the 
Congress served notice on the ICA and 
State Department bureaucracies that it 
is the judgment of the Congress that 
this program has been in existence suf- 
ficiently long so that its objectives of 
helping other countries to achieve inter- 
nal economic stability should come into 
fruition; that the program in the future 
will be radically reduced in successive 
years; and that funds will be authorized 
and appropriated only when those as- 
serting the need therefor by clear and 
persuasive evidence sustain the burden 
of proof that the programs and expendi- 
tures they advocate are worthwhile and 
will demonstrably contribute to our se- 
curity and foreign policy interests. 
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In my judgment, the $3 billion of new 
money provided in this bill is ample. I 
am inclined to believe on the basis of 
inquiries made by our International Op- 
erations Subcommittee that an even 
smaller sum intelligently and efficiently 
administered would go further toward 
achieving the objectives of the mutual 
assistance program. Nevertheless, I in- 
tend to vote for the bill even if no fur- 
ther reductions are made and shall op- 
pose efforts to increase the appropri- 
ations. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot reach some agree- 
ment as to time for debate on this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chair- 
man, that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. PassmMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
will that give each of us? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair observ: 

6 Members standing. 

Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to ask the gentleman from Louisiana if 
he suggests that the bill itself be read, 
or does he desire to request that the re- 
mainder of the bill be considered as read 
and open to amendment at any point? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It was my under- 
standing that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] asked in the beginning 
that the bill be read, and I think we 
should read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr, Sraccers] is 
recognized. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been listening to the debate with 
a great deal of interest, as we do each 
year. I am going to vote for the bill, 
but I would like to offer a suggestion. 
I am going to vote for the bill reluct- 
antly, because of the unemployed people 
I have in my District. They just cannot 
see sending a great deal of money abroad 
when they do not have things to eat 
in their own homes, or money to buy 
things for their children. 

The sugestion I would like to make is 
this, that in my District, at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., we have a large plant called 
the Morgantown Ordnance Plant that 
normally employs about a thousand peo- 
ple. At the end of last month it closed 
down two sections of the plant. And 
by November the people who now have 
it leased will be gone. The plant will be 
closed down and abandoned. It belongs 
to the United States Government. It 
originally cost around $75 million and it 
today would cost $150 million. 

This plant is located in a labor distress 
area. When it is closed down it is going 
to add insult to injury. 

My suggestion is that the Government, 
which already owns the plant, convert 
the plant to produce some product that 
can be used abroad, that can be used 
to help strengthen our allies, and give 
our own people employment, at least a 
thousand people there; or even 500 or 
any amount would be helpful. We would 
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make our people happy and certainly 
would help other people abroad. 

But no, we are going to tax those 
people who are unemployed and others 
to help send money abroad to spend so 
that people abroad can use our products. 

They produce in this plant at the pres- 
ent time methanol, anhydrous ammonia, 
hexamine, and coke. Some of it could 
be used abroad. Right after the second 
world war the Heyden Chemical Com- 
pany stepped in and kept the plant run- 
ning after Du Pont moved out, they 
produced fertilizer which was shipped 
to Germany and Japan as part of our 
sd of rehabilitation of those coun- 
Ties, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
surely to be commended for trying to 
take care of his own people, but does 
not the gentleman realize that he is way 
behind the times? We cannot do it until 
the gentleman from Minnesota and these 
other fellows get everybody else in the 
world taken care of. I commend the 
gentleman from West Virginia for try- 
ing. 
Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

I will say this, in practically every 
Congressional District in America we 
could find some way of utilizing existing 
industries for the production of things 
that could be used abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a great deal yesterday and today 
about the cold war. I wonder who is 
really interested in fighting the cold war. 
Why, if we are fighting a cold war 
against communism should we help in 
the construction in Russia of the biggest 
tire plant outside of the United States? 
Why should we help build it? Is there 
anything more strategic than rubber? 

I ask again if we are fighting a cold 
war, why are we engaged with the Brit- 
ish in building this big tire plant in 
Russia? 

Now, with respect to funds for the De- 
velopment Loan Corporation, I noticed 
two or three weeks ago that the Ford 
Motor Company bought 222,000 shares 
of capital stock in the Simca Motor 
Company in France. The same report 
states that the Ford Motor Company 
has been guaranteed by the State De- 
partment against expropriation of their 
investment in the Simca motor works in 
France up to $3,500,000 or $4,000,000. 
The Ford Motor Company is also guar- 
anteed convertibility of French cur- 
rency into dollars up to $7 million. My 
question is, Is this part of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund program? 

Can the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee tell me whether any of the fund is 
used or could be used for guarantees to 
such an allegedly free enterprise organ- 
zation as the Ford Motor Company? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I may state to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa that 
this program is rather liberal. It is too 
early to determine just what would be 
available for loan, 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The Congress is not 
consulted on those loans, The corpora- 
tion is all powerful. It can make any 
loan it sees fit to make. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that these funds can be used to guaran- 
tee the Ford Motor Company’s invest- 
ment in France to manufacture a motor 
car they are going to ship in here, Ford 
being one of the great advocates of free 
trade? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is for undeveloped 
countries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 105. The Congress hereby reiterates 
its opposition to the seating in the United 
Nations of the Communist China regime as 
the representative of China, and it is hereby 
declared to be the continuing sense of the 
Congress that the Communist regime in 
China has not demonstrated its willingness 
to fulfill the obligations contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations and should 
not be recognized to represent China in the 
United Nations. In the event of the seating 
of representatives of the Chinese Communist 
regime in the Security Council or General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the Presi- 
dent is requested to inform the Congress in- 
sofar as is compatible with the requirements 
of national security, of the implications of 
this action upon the foreign policy of the 
United States and our foreign relationships, 
including that created by membership in the 
United Nations, together with any recom- 
mendations which he may have with respect 
to the matter. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANFIELD: On 
page 7, after line 2, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 106. None of the funds provided in 
this act shall be used to establish textile 
processing plants in any foreign country.” 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
man], and the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER], are pre- 
pared to accept this amendment. I have 
a good speech to document the case, and 
am prepared to deliver it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, TABER. I would say that as far 
as I am concerned, I would accept it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak for each member of the 
subcommittee on this side of the aisle on 
this question; but so far as my personal 
position is concerned, I am agreeable to 
accepting the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is there not a 
great deal of dancer, if this amendment 
is adopted, that it will seriously interfere 
with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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Act which we voted here to extend? I 
am sure the gentleman would not want to 
do anything to interfere with that. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I cannot see that, 
I cannot agree with the gentleman. This 
is a wholesome, all-American amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me assure the gentleman that I am most 
sympathetic to the purpose of his 
amendment. 

On the other hand, I would feel that 
consideration should be given to numer- 
ous other industries suffering from for- 
eign imports. For instance foreign oil 
and oil products are causing irreparable 
injury to the independent oil producer 
of this country. The domestic industry 
pays its share of the tax burden and no 
tax money from any source should go 
toward the development of any pipeline 
or refinery development in any foreign 
country. 

Now, under these circumstances I 
would like positive assurance that no 
funds contained in this legislation would 
he used to further this damaging situa- 

on. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Maybe we can legislate 
by two members of the subcommittee 
adopting an amendment, although I do 
not quite understand this way of doing 
business. I would like to have an ex- 
planation of this amendment. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Allright. The gen- 
tleman will have it. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday, it will be re- 
called, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana read excerpts from a letter 
written by the ICA, Department of State, 
to the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. In that letter Mr. Nathaniel 
Rafler, speaking for the ICA, told the 
institute that the ICA was prepared to 
establish textile plants in Indonesia. 
Among other things he said that: 

ICA was set to make loans from its new 
development loan fund and to insure such 
investments against the political risks of ex- 
propriation, inconvertibility of currency, war 
damage, etc. 


Further he said and I quote: 

We might also be able to finance the in- 
stallation of public facilities such as power, 
transportation, etc. * * * These and other 
possible means of ICA assistance could be 
discussed in detall with any of your mem- 
bers who may be interested, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the American 
textile industry is sick. Many mills have 
been liquidated in recent months, Un- 
employment is rife. Adoption of my 
amendment will be therapeutic. It may 
help the patient to sit up and I relate it 
here only to textiles, because the ICA 
letter was eddressed to this industry 
alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for having offered 
this amendment and the chairman of 
the subcommittee for having accepted 
it insofar as he was personally concerned. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey has 
well said, the textile industry in this 
country is a sick industry. In my own 
particular Congressional District we have 
154 textile concerns, some of which own 
as many as 14 plants. So, our people are 
gravely concerned about what is happen- 
ing in the industry. 

Let me give you briefly some figures on 
textile employment. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in February 
1951 there were 1,359,000 people employed 
in the textile industry. In June of 1957 
this had dropped to 1,004,000, or a total 
loss of 355,000 jobs. Just a few days ago 
one of the newspapers in my District car- 
ried the headline on the front page re- 
porting that 30 percent of the employable 
textile people in that community, which 
has several textile plants, were out of 
work, 

Now, in this country of ours between 
1952 and 1957 we had a loss of 2 million 
spindles in place in textile plants, but 
during 1 year, from July 31, 1956, to July 
31, 1957, in the total world spindleage we 
found an increase from 129 million 
spindles to 131 million spindles, accord- 
ing to the International Federation of 
Cotton and Allied Textile Industries, 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little surprised 
at the reference to reciprocal trade which 
was made a few moments ago because it 
appears that there is some notion that 
true reciprocal trade is not accomplished 
unless we permit the free shipment of 
foreign-made products into this country, 
and go one step further and use the 
taxpayers’ money of this country to build 
those plants in foreign countries in order 
that they may manufacture and ship 
their products into the United States and 
put our people out of work. This is the 
first time that there has been tangible 
proof that reciprocal trade is an adjunct 
of foreign aid. 

This is a serious matter with the work- 
ing people in textile-producing areas of 
this country. 

I believe that my District is perhaps 
the leading textile district in this Nation. 
With 227,000 people who work in textile 
plants in North Carolina concerned about 
the future of their own positions, and the 
future of their own families economical- 
ly. I think it is time for us to accept the 
sort of proposition which we have here 
in the form of this amendment. It is, 
as the gentleman from New Jersey has 
said, an all-American amendment. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
author of the amendment and the re- 
marks of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

It is unbelievable to me that the prin- 
cipal agency operating with funds 
authorized by this appropriation bill 
not only would, but actually has sought 
to encourage the building of plants and 
industries abroad to compete directly 
with an American industry which is al- 
ready suffering and suffering badly. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from New Jersey would prohibit the ex- 
penditure of any funds appropriated un- 
der this bill for the building, construc- 
tion and establishment of any textile 
manufacturing plants with any of the 
funds made available under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

This amendment, and the prohibitions 
which it would include in the bill, are 
both sound and reasonable. It is foolish 
almost to the point of being suicidal 
from the standpoint of an overall na- 
tional economy to permit the use of 
funds appropriated in a mutual security 
appropriation bill to establish competi- 
tive counterparts for any industry in the 
United States, especially an industry 
which is economically sick and one 
which is in a depressed condition. 

The question has been raised and un- 
doubtedly will be raised again, as to why 
the textile industry is being singled out 
in this amendment, or worded another 
way—opponents of this amendment 
might inquire, “why not include a prohi- 
bition against the establishment of any 
industry which would compete with 
American counterparts.” 

In the first place, I would agree that 
none should be so established, but let 
me primarily answer why the textile in- 
dustry is the only one included in the 
terms of this proposed amendment. 

It has already been called to the at- 
tention of this committee that one Mr. 
Nathaniel Rafler, an official of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
has extended open invitations to owners 
of textile mills and to any one interested 
in establishing a textile mill to apply 
for ICA funds for that purpose with a 
reasonable advance assurance that such 
an application would be favorably acted 
upon, I would like to quote from a 
letter signed by Mr. Rafler, which letter 
was addressed to the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute which reads as 
follows: 

Confirming my comments of this morning, 
I wish to reiterate that ICA is prepared to 
render many forms of assistance to any one 
of more of your members who may be in- 
terested in establishing textile plants in In- 
donesia. If any one of them are interested 
in such an investment, we believe it would 
be preferable for the investment to be in the 


form of a joint venture with Indonesians so 
far as the equity is concerned, 

ICA would be prepared to make loans from 
its new Development Loan Fund. We 
would also be prepared to insure such in- 
vestments against the political risks of ex- 
propriation, inconvertibility of currency, and 
war damage. Furthermore, we could fur- 
nish technical assistance by financing on- 
the-job training in Indonesia or training 
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here in America for Indonesians in techni- 
cal and managerial skills, 

We might also be able to finance the instal- 
lation of public facilities such as power, 
transportation, etc., if not otherwise avail- 
able near desirable plant sites. These and 
other possible means of ICA assistance could 
be discussed in detail with any of your mem- 
bers who may be interested. 


In view of that, is it any wonder that 
those of us who live in Districts where 
textile manufacturing plays an impor- 
tant role in the economy of our Districts 
and region should feel that this amend- 
ment is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, such an amendment is 
necessary, and it must be made crystal 
clear to those who administer the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
and spend mutual security funds that 
the Congress of the United States will 
not tolerate such unwarranted abuse of 
administrative power. 

Mr. Chairman, surely Mr. Rafler did 
not realize the full impact of what he 
said, because his statement amounts to 
an invitation to American textile mill 
owners to abandon their domestic op- 
erations, to force their employees on the 
rolls of the unemployed and immediately 
begin operations abroad under the most 
favorable conditions. Bear in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that these most favorable 
conditions include favorable tax treat- 
ment, cheap labor inducements, insur- 
ance against naturalization by the gov- 
ernment of the country in which such 
new plant would be located. In addition 
the International Cooperation promises 
to finance the installation of public fa- 
cilities such as power, transportation and 
other facilities normally furnished by 
the community of which such a new 
plant would become a part. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that in order to induce 
owners of American industry to relocate 
abroad necessary housing for employees 
would be constructed. Streets, sidewalks 
and highways would be paved. Play- 
grounds and parks would be built. Pos- 
sibly shopping centers would be con- 
structed, as well as schools which the 
children of Indonesian employees might 
attend. 

All of this, Mr. Chairman, while 
American employees in the abandoned 
American mills would go on unemploy- 
ment compensation or on relief or seek 
to obtain lesser employment in an in- 
dustry or trade different from that for 
which they are well trained and in 
which they are efficient employees. For 
every American displaced from his nor- 
mal employment by such action, he, his 
wife and his children would suffer and 
suffer badly. And for what? For the 
further sacrifice of the jobs of American 
employees on the altar of one-world 
ideology. 

Mr, Chairman, I have said before, I 
repeat now and I expect to repeat many 
times in the future that I believe that 
anything that is American is worth pro- 
tecting and preserving. That applies to 
our form of government and our way of 
life, and, Mr. Chairman, it applies 
equally to American industry and to the 
continued employment of those men and 
women who are engaged in these criti- 
cally situated industries. 
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I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and I 
will support that and any similar 
amendment which will seek to protect 
American industry and the jobs of 
American men and women from the 
treacherous onslaughts of one-world 
Greamers whose final objective seems to 
be the destruction of everything that is 
American and its replacement by either 
a communistic or a one-world concept. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
once again we have before us an appro- 
priation bill to provide funds for mutual 
security, or foreign aid as it is more 
popularly called. I have listened to the 
debate this year and in the 3 years 
which preceded it in an effort to find 
some reason, some compelling reason, 
why I should support legislation of this 
magnitude and why I should recom- 
mend to my constituents in southeast- 
ern Ohio that this legislation should 
also receive their support. I have con- 
scientiously endeavored to find a justi- 
fication for increasing the debt obliga- 
tion of the United States by an addi- 
tional three or four billion dollars in 
order to provide funds for other na- 
tions—to provide funds to keep more 
than 40,000 people employed on the 
Government payroll—to provide funds 
for aid to some nations committed to 
the Communist cause—to provide funds 
to finance practices in some other na- 
tions which we would not permit in our 
own. 

Mr. Chairman, the shocking thing to 
me is that so many of my colleagues are 
willing to provide this assistance in such 
a wholesale fashion in the face of clear 
and convincing proof of wasted, exces- 
sive, unnecessary, and unwanted pro- 
grams. What is wrong with a little re- 
straint? We are witnessing here on the 
floor of this House, hysterical insistence 
upon continuing on a broad scale a pro- 
gram which is not only costing us bor- 
rowed money upon which we, as tax- 
payers, will pay interest for years to 
come, but also, which is being admin- 
istered in such a way as to destroy our 
own industries by providing financing 
for foreign entry into industrial fields in 
direct competition with industries in 
this Nation which are already depressed. 

Much has been said concerning the in- 
vitation to establish textile plants 
abroad, to compete by use of underpaid 
labor with industries in this Nation 
which have had their backs to the wall 
for several years. The invitation to the 
textile industry is only one of several 
industries so threatened. We have re- 
cently passed an extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act in the House which, if 
concurred in by the Senate, will permit 
those same industries, once they have 
been established in foreign countries 
with American money, to ship the prod- 
ucts back into this country with ever- 
reduced tariffs, thereby multiplying the 
damage being done to American indus- 
try. 

Even though the foreign-aid program 
were doing all that its proponents claim 
in assisting downtrodden nations, in 
showing them the path to democratic 
government, and in assisting them to 
assist in defending us, we cannot escape 
the fact that its effect upon our own 
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Nation is something less than whole- 
some. A program such as this cannot 
hope to be one which sets an example 
of economy in operation since it has 
as its purpose the wholesale spreading 
of dollars and goods throughout the 
world. The more that is spent, accord- 
ing to the proponents, the more good 
is being done. There is a contagiousness 
about a program of this type. Its prac- 
tices, its excesses, its very existence are 
being used by taxpayers, Members of 
Congress, and bureaucrats alike as an 
excuse for similar excesses in every walk 
of governmental life, in every phase of 
Federal activity. I receive so many let- 
ters from constituents back home whose 
preface to a request for a new or in- 
creased governmental program is the ex- 
istence of a wasteful foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The letters, almost without ex- 
ception, begin: “If you people down in 
Washington can throw away our tax- 
payers’ money in lands that we never 
heard of, then surely you have a little bit 
of money to provide for .’ Ihave 
heard my colleagues in Congress ration- 
alize their vote upon a new spending 
program by saying, “I cannot justify 
voting against this program for the peo- 
ple at home when I have sent so much 
money into foreign lands.” The foreign- 
aid program is being used as a lever, 
as a foot in the door, for every type of 
wasteful, utopian, New Dealish program 
that can be conceived. 

My colleagues, we cannot hope to im- 
prove the foreign-aid program by gal- 
lantly voting for it in its present form. 
I realize that we cannot defeat it. If 
some of the arguments which our col- 
leagues who favor it have used are true, 
then, possibly, it would be unwise to 
defeat it. But, if enough of us who are 
highly critical of the program will ex- 
press ourselves in words and votes 
enough to frighten the adherents and 
administrators of the program into be- 
lieving that their gravy train is in 
danger, possibly, some improvements, 
some self-auditing will be the result, al- 
though I am afraid this is a little bit too 
much to hope for. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is before us at a time when approxi- 
mately 5 million able-bodied Americans 
are idle and looking in vain for gainful 
employment. We are asked to appro- 
priate another round of $3 billion for 
globalism when we have just finished a 
fiscal year with a staggering deficit. As 
we in this body consider this proposal 
to splash American substance through- 
out the world in some 73 countries, our 
own fiscal authorities are getting ready 
to seek another increase in the national 
debt. 

More than a dozen years ago, the 
United States launched our foreign-aid 
program with high hopes, lofty ideals, 
and the conviction that we would be able 
to secure peace in this way. Now, more 
than a dozen years later, when we have 
expended more than $82 billion in this 
vast endeavor, we find that the Free 
World has shrunk, the Communist do- 
main has been greatly extended, and 
peace is more precarious than at any 
time since the program was initiated. 

In all quarters of the globe there are 
dangerous pockets of anti-Americanism; 
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our embassies are stoned, our informa- 
tion program offices sacked, our nationals 
imprisoned, our Vice President scorned 
anig spat upon, our flag trampled in the 


There are those who say that this pro- 
gram will win us friends, strengthen and 
extend the Free World, and make peace 
a certainty in our time. After years of 
pouring out our money we are confronted 
with a surging tide of resentment against 
America, attacks upon our motives and 
our integrity, and the insulting indict- 
ment that we are suckers. Any resem- 
blance between these gigantic giveaways 
and foreign policy is purely coincidental. 
For more than a dozen years, America 
out of the generosity of her great heart 
poured out her bounty that men every- 
where might live in peace, and it is being 
thrown back in our faces. The time has 
come to call a halt to this economic folly; 
the time has come to suspend this global 
handout so we can resurvey the arena, 
as it were, take stock of the situation and 
rechart our course in accordance with 
economic realism and in the real pursuit 
of our national interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the record to 
show that for the last 5 years I have 
supported this foreign-aid program, I 
have wanted strong, capable allies for 
my country. I have wanted to see the 
democratic world shored up. I have 
wanted to strengthen the world alliance 
against communism. Unfortunately, the 
results are not fulfilling the ballyhooed 
claims. We have found that friendship 
cannot be bought, that people every- 
where resent being paid for as allies, that 
the programs designed to implement 
the authorized aid are being mangled 
through maladministration, that great 
waste has crept in, and that consider- 
able of the substance of the aid has been 
dissipated long before it even got down 
to the people for whom it was intended. 

There is a whole litany of complaints 
against this program. It is equally true 
that there has been misinformation 
spread about it to the detriment of the 
program but, when a proper balance is 
struck, there is enough evidence to show 
that it has been regarded by all too many 
of its employees as an opportunity for 
empire building careerwise, rather than 
for dispensing aid to deserving friends. 
The program has fallen far short of its 
acclaimed goals, and the continued im- 
position of its costs on the American 
taxpayer is proving a crushing burden. 
For those who insist that this program 
buttresses the American defense posture, 
I would remind them that no military 
effort can be any stronger than the na- 
tional economy that supports it. 

The question is just how long can this 
Nation go on at the pace of financial 
outgo it has been maintaining without 
our economic machine smashing up? 
The press last week featured the state- 
ment of Defense Secretary McElroy that 
defense expenditures next year will have 
to be stepped up three or four billions of 
dollars. He then made the grim prophecy 
that within the next 10 years it is pos- 
sible the United States will be spending 
for defense at the rate of 70 to 80 bil- 
lions of dollars annually. Think what 
this will mean in increased tax burdens. 
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All of us have enough economic sense 
to know that a budget of this type will 
send the national debt soaring, will in- 
flict punishing tax rates on the American 
taxpayer, and will impose on the na- 
tional economy a burden that will be 
well-nigh insupportable. 

What it will mean is that the business 
community will face high risks for the 
possibility of very little profit, venture 
capital will vanish, our economic system 
will stagnate, and the once great, flour- 
ishing American capitalistic economy, a 
machine that produced the weapons that 
beat down every enemy that attacked it, 
will be in danger of collapse. Then there 
will be millions more unemployed, a 
whole new generation of young Ameri- 
cans will face the bleak prospect of ca- 
reers on the dole, morale will be diluted 
with defeatism, and the once proud 
American dream will have tarnished and 
ended. 

Khrushchey has blatantly boasted 
that our children will live under social- 
ism. The Soviet economists frankly 
state that the American economy can- 
not sustain the stresses placed upon it. 
It is an ironic development that through 
our own prodigality, through our reck- 
less and unwise spending, we seem to be 
rushing to keep the rendezvous which 
the Kremlin has predicted for us—eco- 
nomic ruin. 

It grieves me as I stand here discuss- 
ing this costly legislative folly to realize 
that in my own State of West Virginia, 
a State with a brilliant record of eco- 
nomic achievement in the past, whose 
able manpower and mighty industries 
have contributed so much to the Na- 
tion’s benefit, that at this very hour 
thousands of men and women are un- 
employed. West Virginia leads the 
States in unemployment. We have thou- 
sands of people who are able, willing, 
and ready for work—but there is no work 
to be had. 

The Eisenhower administration, which 
is now pulling every political power trick 
out of the bag to get this multibillion- 
dollar mutual-aid bill passed, at the 
same time sits by and allows a flood of 
residual foreign oil to come in from 
abroad to provide cheap competition that 
is virtually ruining one of our major in- 
dustries—coal. It is hard for me to un- 
derstand or appreciate just what the 
administration is about, or up to. It will 
literally storm the ramparts for recip- 
rocal trade, which has accounted for 
economic loss and ruin in West Virginia 
and elsewhere, it will march its minions 
up here to the Hill to deal and apply 
pressure for votes for foreign aid; yet, 
when it comes to economic rehabilitation 
on the homefront, it assumes an attitude 
of bland indifference. 

Only recently the President was asked, 
among other things, at his press con- 
ference, how he felt about marshaling 
support in behalf of the legislation to 
aid distressed labor areas, and his an- 
swer was a masterpiece of ambiguity and 
indefiniteness; yes, nothingness. It has 
been shown that the chronically de- 
pressed areas of the nations are eco- 
nomic cancers in the body politic, that 
enlightened self-interest warrants dras- 
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tic, and immediate steps looking toward 
restoring them to economic health, and 
yet the administration has eyes only for 
those far-off places at the outer reaches 
of the world. I guess distress, economic 
want, and lack of work within our na- 
tional borders are too prosaic a matter 
for our one-world dreamers. The fact 
that the recession costs the United 
States Treasury millions upon millions 
in unemployment compensation, in dis- 
tribution of relief to the needy, and still 
greater millions upon millions in prod- 
ucts unproduced and consumer buying 
power denied the jobless through lack of 
wages—all adding to a terrific economic 
deficit—all of this, I say, appears wasted 
on the planners who have their gaze 
riveted beyond the horizon. Their at- 
titude seems to be: No taxpayers need 
apply; no Americans will be heard. 

Those of us on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee whose responsibility it is to 
assess policies in terms of the impact on 
American interests know only too well 
that the management, or perhaps better, 
the mismanagement of this aid program, 
has caused us more harm than good. 
Right here on our doorstep, in Latin, 
South, and Central America we have 
seen how the American stock of good- 
will is selling. The very regrettable in- 
cidents in connection with the ill-fated 
visit of the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon are testimony of how our aid 
policies have back-fired. These peoples 
south of the border are traditionally 
our friends. We have a common herit- 
age, we are continental neighbors, we 
have stood together against threats and 
fought together against tyrants. They 
have a priority on our consideration. In 
the matter of allocation of aid, they 
should have a big share. Yet the fact 
is that they have been treated most 
shabbily, with the result that friend- 
ship has turned to resentment. In view 
of the way this aid has been flung liter- 
ally to the winds it is understandable 
that the countries south of the border 
would feel that they are the forgotten 
people of the program. Discernment, in- 
telligent planning, sound perspective, all 
of these requirements have been missing 
in this program. Our mistakes in coun- 
try after country in Latin, Central, and 
South America have accounted for a 
climate of opinion that permits the 
Communists to sow anti-American 
sentiment. 

Global do-gooding and bragging have 
only earned us a harvest of worldwide 
trouble. They have brought murderous 
and insulting attacks on Americans, 
wrecking of United States libraries in 
Algiers and Lebanon, imprisonment of 
our nationals in country after country, 
abuse, invective, and insults from the 
recipients of our aid. 

A free purse is no substitute for a 
sound foreign policy. Pressuring gifts 
upon people does not promote the cause 
of friendship. Someone once asked 
India’s Nehru what orders he gave his 
country’s delegates when they went to 
an international meeting and he replied: 

Our instructions to our delegates have al- 
ways been, firstly, to consider each question 


in terms of India’s interests, secondly, on its 
merits. 
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The patriots who won freedom for 
America and established this Nation 
wanted no part of tribute-paying or trib- 
ute-exacting. “Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute” has been a 
watchword in American history since our 
earliest days as a nation. Bribing our 
way to world popularity is a dangerous 
and foolish expedient; in the first place, 
it is ruinously costly; secondly, it will not 
work; and, thirdly, it will produce the 
directly opposite effect. Now is the time 
to put a check on this program—this is 
the season for review and appraisal— 
this is the time to weigh the results 
against the outgo and see which way 
the scale balances. The answer is 
plainly indicated. Our own public debt 
stands today at $275 billion. The com- 
bined public debt of all other nations of 
the world amounts to only $236 billion. 
In other words, our own public debt ex- 
ceeds that of all other nations combined 
by $39 billion. In a few days, we are 
told, the administration may ask the 
Congress to boost the Federal debt ceil- 
ing for the second time this session. 
Some say that a new temporary ceiling 
of $290 billion may be sought. The ad- 
ministration now anticipates a deficit of 
$3 billion for fiscal 1958 when all bills 
are paid and a deficit of from $12 billion 
to $15 billion is foreseen for the end of 
fiscal 1959. What is going to become of 
this Nation? 

Under the Marshall plan, aid was ex- 
tended to 14 countries. At that time, 
foreign aid had a clear, specific, and 
realistic part to play in helping to real- 
ize our foreign policy goals. Economic 
aid was designed as one instrument to 
help reconstruct the war-torn econo- 
mies of Western Europe so that the 
democratic governments could resist the 
threat of Soviet domination from the 
outside and Communist subversion from 
within. Later, our military aid helped to 
speed European rearmament when it be- 
came apparent that there was danger 
that the Red army might march across 
Europe. Our foreign policy goal was to 
build the defenses of Europe against the 
spread of communism. Foreign aid was 
one of the means used to do this. But it 
was only one instrument and it was in- 
tegrated into a total effort by the United 
States. We made clear commitments to 
go to the aid of Europe if she was at- 
tacked. The Berlin airlift was one exam- 
ple to show that we meant to back up 
our pledges. The Soviets backed down. 
We stood ready to back up Europe with 
our political, economic, and military 
strength. We today risk everything on 
the altar of dollar diplomacy, and what 
is the result? The headlines from day to 
day tell the sad story of the decline of 
American prestige. American airmen 
are made prisoners in East Germany, 
other American airmen are forcibly de- 
tained by the Soviets after their plane 
was forced down in Armenia, 30 Ameri- 
can Navy men are kidnaped by Cuban 
rebels. The Vice President of the United 
States, the second highest of American 
Officials, is spat upon and stoned, while 
the American flag is desecrated. And 
what does the administration prescribe 
as a solution? More dollars. 
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Mr. Chairman, the great tragedy of 
this whole thing is that we have no forth- 
right and realistic foreign policy which 
can be used as a framework within which 
a well conceived and efficiently executed 
foreign aid program can operate, Our 
foreign policy has remained the policy 
of the Marshall plan era. What we need 
is a new policy of effective American 
leadership. If foreign aid can then be a 
useful instrument in the implementation 
of that policy, let it be planned and 
geared to fit the new policy requirements 
and the actual situations in these areas. 

I am not against foreign aid if it is 
used where it will redound to the best 
interests of our own national security 
and if it is a program that is efficiently 
operated. I am not against foreign aid 
that is temporary in scope. I am not 
against foreign aid if it is given to coun- 
tries and peoples who will stand with 
America when the chips are down. But 
Iam against a foreign-aid program that 
is offered as a substitute for a foreign 
policy. I am against foreign aid that 
is handed out promiscuously to 73 coun- 
tries and territories all over the world. 
I am against a foreign-aid program that 
rewards neutrals and potential enemies 
with greater handouts than we give to 
our friends. I am against the waste and 
inefficiency that have been found to exist 
in this program. When I was recently 
in Vietnam with other members of my 
subcommittee, we wanted to visit one of 
the projects being financed in that coun- 
try with our American dollars. We 
started out with the American who had 
been sent to that country to oversee the 
operation of the project. To our utter 
amazement, he did not know how to find 
the project, and we went by it twice be- 
fore we finally located it. In Madras, 
India, the same ignorance was displayed 
by our American officials in charge. In 
a certain other country the chairman of 
the subcommittee overheard one of our 
own Government representatives say to 
another such official, “We sold them a 
bill of goods.” He meant that they had 
pulled the wool over our eyes, so to speak. 
In many countries it was evident to me 
that the Americans who were sent there 
to carry out the projects financed with 
American money thought only in terms 
of what new projects might be planned 
and what new schemes might be con- 
ceived for the expenditure of moneys, not 
what was best for America. Their plan- 
ning and outlook did not seem to be 
geared to getting a good job done and 
getting out of the countries, but the idea 
seemed rather to be one of prolonging the 
job, concocting more grandiose projects, 
and digging in deeper. Of course, not all 
of our people in those countries gave such 
impressions. Many were capable, and 
their efforts are to be applauded. But 
I am against a foreign-aid program that 
is so loosely handled, so misguided, and 
one which grows ever larger and shows 
no signs of ever reaching an end. I am 
against a bill which combines military 
aid with economic aid and which forces 
us to accept all or nothing. The mili- 
tary portion should be included in the 
regular defense budget, where it belongs, 
and the economic aid could then rise or 
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fall on its own merit. I am against a 
foreign-aid program that is already over- 
funded. If we refused to appropriate a 
single dollar for this program, it has been 
estimated that there is enough money in 
the pipeline by which it could be oper- 
ated for at least a year anda half. Iam 
against a foreign-aid program which 
permits American arms to be used by 
the recipient governments for the sub- 
jection of local populations or for use 
against friendly neighboring countries. 
I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is time to 
take a new look at the program. We 
should refuse to pass this appropriation 
bill. The administration then will be 
forced to reevaluate the needs for foreign 
aid and come up with a firm foreign 
policy. The administration would then 
be forced to present a realistic foreign- 
aid program to meet the needs of the 
few real friends we have left around the 
world, one which is more temporary in 
nature and one which would not even- 
tually leave our own Nation bankrupt. 
With the deadwood cut away and with 
the freeloaders removed, we would then 
have a foreign-aid program which we 
could all conscientiously support. It 
would be a program which, when inte- 
grated into a well-directed foreign policy, 
would win the hearts of those who are 
worthy to be our friends. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
views of those Members who wrote the 
minority report accompanying the House 
mutual security authorization were 
excellent. Yet now when the appropria- 
tion bill comes before us, there is no 
minority viewpoint so expressed. Rather, 
the minority now is comprised of Mem- 
bers who want to increase the amounts. 
I for one am still opposed to this huge 
United States effort to enrich the other 
nations of the world at the expense of 
the United States taxpayer, and call it 
mutual security. It is the reverse, 
mutual insecurity, when we, the leader 
of the Free World, jeopardize our fiscal 
soundness by self-imposed bankruptcy. 
Our national debt and present deficits 
proclaim the threat to our Nation’s 
economy. Only the virility of the 
private enterprise system could shoulder 
such a load. But we can break the back 
of even this great economy if we go on 
like this. 

There is need for mutual security, but 
not at the price of bankrupting the 
United States. Our national debt of $275 
billion is $39 billion more than the debts 
of all other nations of the world, and yet 
we continue to pour out, via the tax- 
payers money, our national wealth, $82 
billion since 1945, which is equal to the 
value of the United States 17 largest 
cities. 

Further, the unexpended balance of 
money already appropriated by Congress 
is $5,194 million. The counterpart funds, 
our foreign currency in other nations 
now totals $2,060 million. This is a total 
of $7,254 million on hand for mutual 
security even before we appropriate more. 
Now we have before us $3,078 million 
more. So the total of funds available if 
we pass this bill will be $10,333 millions 
for foreign aid. 
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After study, I joined those Members 
who wrote the minority or dissenting 
views accompanying the mutual security 
authorization bill. The temperate but 
documented conclusion of their report 
states and bears repetition at this point: 

Despite this extension of our interest and 
unwanted generosity, there has developed 
among recipient nations no adequate un- 
derstanding of our fundamental American 
purpose; no sufficient comprehension that 
we have undertaken a mutual effort to help 
men live and govern themselves in terms 
of freedom, equality, human dignity, and 
peace. There has, in fact, been little or 
no mutuality to the program. Merely vot- 
ing more dollars for the continuation of 
such a program is not enough. What is 
needed is more consistent policy, better 
programing, much better administration; 
and, what is more important, a complete re- 
view of the fundamental policy. To con- 
tinue, without new direction or directives, 
a program that “has been tried and found 
wanting” is as dangerous as it is ineffective. 
This minority, which is second to none in its 
desire to maintain the security and peace 
of this country and of the world, has long 
held that the concept of mutual security, 
the implementation thereof, and the an- 
nual enabling legislation should be reviewed 
and revised. We again call for a review of 
the program and of the underlying policy. 

In view of this, in view of the fact that 
Congress has failed to reassert its control 
over the mutual security program, in view 
the failure of the justifications for the pro- 
gram to measure up to critical analysis, in 
view of administrative laxness in carrying 
out the program, and in view of the need- 
less authorization of billions of dollars when 
the pipeline already contains billions, we 
cannot support the mutual security bill for 
1958. 


The continuation of our present hit 
or miss, hodgepodge subsidy of United 
States industry under the guise of 
charity to others, I have concluded, is 
wrong and self-defeating. Military or 
mutual security is lacking as we help 
neutrals and enemies more than friends. 
Charity it is not, as we claim, since we 
are manipulating others through mili- 
tary aid, economic help, and political 
diplomacy. First, we must decide what 
our policy is, then call it what it is. It 
should be hard-headed, self-interested 
looking after ourselves—charity is be- 
tween people, not governments. A 
strong United States can attract mil- 
itary allies and command respect from 
enemies. Giving money away and deficit 
financing, resulting in higher taxes and 
inflation, cannot result in security, mu- 
tual or otherwise. Weakening ourselves 
through overspending cannot possibly 
strengthen the team of freedom-loving 
nations. Certainly there is some need 
for mutual miiltary aid for allies, but 
only as a part of a clearly defined policy 
and within a balanced budget. United 
States fiscal suicide is Russia’s goal. 
Finally, from many examples of the self- 
defeating nature of mutual security 
spending country by country can be se- 
lected the spectacle of our giving almost 
$1,000 million to Yugoslavia, the ruth- 
less Communist dictatorship, whose 
leader is our self-proclaiming dedicated 
enemy. Need more be said? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Boccs moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken, 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
having to offer this motion in order to 
get time. I will not support the mo- 
tion, but time had been limited, and, 
of course, those of us who are not mem- 
bers of the subcommittee had no way 
of knowing what amendments might or 
might not be offered. Actually this is an 
amendment which is substantive and 
probably would be subject to a point of 
order. I think it so important that we 
talk about this matter before we legis- 
late on it that I have adopted this meth- 
od in order to do so. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to use this bill as a vehicle for the al- 
leged difficulties of the textile industry, 
then we may as well abandon this whole 
program and go into a relief bill for 
various industries which allegedly have 
been hurt by imports. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. This amendment is, of 
course, & ridiculous way of trying to 
operate on this bill. If we are going into 
any such limitation program it is wrong 
to confine it to textiles; but if we are 
going to do this sort of thing at all we 
should have some committee considera- 
tion given to it. 

This amendment is obviously the re- 
sult of the letter that was circulated by 
the ICA in an attempt to get any Amer- 
ican textile company to go into Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia has been importing 
$200 million worth of textiles every year, 
only $5 million of which comes from 
the United States, special quality cloth. 
The rest of it our textile people cannot 
compete for. Indonesia gets its imports 
from Japan, India, Hong Kong, and 
Communist China. The Indonesian 
Government is anxious to set up a textile 
mill to save on foreign exchange. We 
wanted to have them set up an Amer- 
ican private enterprise mill. We did not 
get any proposals that were satisfactory, 
so Indonesia accepted a Communist bid 
for a mill. 

‘There was no question of competition 
with American textile plants involved, 
because that plant would not have taken 
any business from American plants. 

If what ICA was trying to do is un- 
derstood, instead of distorted, we should 
commend them for their efforts, instead 
of attempting to stop them by this kind 
of amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The fundamental proposition involved 
here is whether or not we are going to 
make special cases involving certain 
American industries. The textile in- 
dustry has been before the proper com- 
mittee of this Congress, the Ways and 
Means Committee. Many of the allega- 
tions which have been made here have 
not been borne out by the actual facts, 
the actual statistics. But if you were to 
take this basis for legislating, then you 
would take the pottery business, the 
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chemical business, the plywood business, 
the machine tool business, and others 
which also claim that they are being in- 
jured as the result of imports. This is 
not the way to pass this kind of 
legislation. 

Our whole approach to these undevel- 
oped nations has been, “We want you to 
develop your own economies so that you 
will not be dependent upon imports from 
the United States, England, or any other 
source. We want you to be self-respect- 
ing and independent people. We want 
you off the backs of the American tax- 
payers.” 

This means that if we encourage these 
people to develop their own resources, to 
develop their own textile mills, to de- 
velop their own heavy industries wher- 
ever it is practicable, then we are not 
only not doing a disservice to our own in- 
dustries but we are helping these peo- 
ple and we are helping the taxpayers of 
our own country. 

In my judgment, to adopt this amend- 
ment is to defeat the whole Development 
Loan Program. I hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect when the ap- 
propriate stage is reached, to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit to restore $75 million 
to the amount allocated to defense sup- 
port. That will make the figure $775 
million. It will benefit and keep in 
shape the armed forces of Korea, Tai- 
wan—or Formosa—Turkey, Greece, Iran, 
and a large number of other small 
countries that are not able to carry the 
full burden of their military establish- 
ment. It means 3 million armed men 
properly armed surrounding Russia. 

The C. . The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot be recognized. Only 10 minutes 
can be consumed on a preferential mo- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Has the gentleman 
from New York used up all his time, or 
has he some time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only two 5-minute 
speeches can be made on a preferential 
motion, 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross), 
there were—ayes 53, noes 139. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the time limitation which has 
already been set does not permit full- 
scale debate on section 105 of this bill. 
Events of the last week have convinced 
me that Congress must be on the alert 
to any possible effort to tamper with this 
language or to water it down to the 
extent that it is meaningless. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is 
to be complimented on the care that has 
been taken to prevent any damaging 
inroads being made on Congressional 
intent toward the admission of Com- 
munist Red China into the United Na- 
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tions. Section 105 was originally in- 
tended to keep the Department of State 
on notice that Congress would not 
weaken in its firm position on this greet 
public issue. The language of section 
105, beginning on line 17, page 6, reads 
as follows: 

In the event of the seating of represent- 
atives of the Chinese Communist regime in 
the Security Council or General Assembly of 
the United Nations, the President is re- 
quested to inform the Congress insofar as 
is compatible with the requirements of 
national security, of the implications of this 
action upon the foreign policy of the United 
States and our foreign relationships, includ- 
ing that created by membership in the 
United Nations, together with any recom- 
mendations which he may have with respect 
to the matter. 


Recently I have heard it said that this 
language lays itself open to interpreta- 
tion, particularly by those who are seek- 
ing the admission of Communist Red 
China into the United Nations, as an ex- 
pression by Congress that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has lost the 
necessary influence and prestige in in- 
ternational affairs to block the seating 
of Communist Red China in the United 
Nations. I do not believe this to be the 
case, In the first instance the United 
States can block the seating of Commu- 
nist Red China in the Security Council 
by the exercise of its veto power. How- 
ever, the veto power does not extend, 
generally speaking, to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. The opin- 
ion is held that it is possible, under the 
Charter of the United Nations, to seat 
a new member state in the General As- 
sembly by a two-thirds majority vote. 
Surely, the prestige and infiuence for 
good of the United States Government 
has not deteriorated to a point where 
it cannot secure more than one-third of 
the votes in the General Assembly to 
block admission of Communist Red 
China. 

When Congress first enacted section 
105 it set a precedent which now requires 
Congress to enact this provision each 
year in order to maintain a continuing 
sense of the Congress. If Congress should 
fail, at any time in the future, to include 
section 105 in any mutual security ap- 
propriation acts, this omission would be 
taken as a change in the attitude of 
Congress against admission of Commu- 
nist Red China into the United Nations, 
as expressed by the concurrent resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted. 
If the mutual security program is con- 
tinued this means Congress has the duty 
each time to express its continuing sense 
in opposition to the seating of Commu- 
nist Red China. 

The strong possibility exists that in- 
terests at work in the Department of 
State will seek to manipulate the lan- 
guage of section 105 and water it down 
to an extent that Congress will have no 
position whatever with regard to the ad- 
mission of Communist Red China into 
the United Nations. A case in point is 
provided by the recent action taken with 
regard to the authorization bill passed 
by the House with reference to this 
very appropriation. We unanimously 
adopted an amendment which required 
that before any additional aid could be 
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given to the Communist dictator Tito 
the President must make a public find- 
ing that, first, there has been no change 
in the Yugoslavian policies on the basis 
of which assistance under this act has 
been furnished to Yugoslavia in the 
past, and that Yugoslavia is independent 
of control by the Soviet Union; second, 
that Yugoslavia is not participating in 
any policy or program for the Commu- 
nist conquest of the world; and third, 
that it is in the interest of the national 
security of the United States to con- 
tinue the furnishing of assistance to 
Yugoslavia under this act. 

When the authorization bill came out 
of conference this requirement placed 
upon the President was stricken and in- 
stead a weasel word amendment was 
substituted which requires the President 
only to keep himself assured on the wis- 
dom of giving additional aid to Commu- 
nist Tito instead of making a public 
finding and setting forth his reasons for 
such action so that the American peo- 
ple could judge whether or not his ac- 
tion was justified. By watering down 
the firm resolution expressed by the 
House a great public issue has been 
given a silent burial. 

It would be a tragedy if the great pub- 
lic issue which attaches to the admission 
of Communist Red China into the 
United Nations were to suffer a similar 
burial ceremony through a manipula- 
tion of words, thus weakening the deter- 
mination of Congress to make the 
United Nations into an effective instru- 
ment in the cause of world peace. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN to 
the amendment offered by Mr. CANFIELD: 
After the words “textile processing plants” 
insert the words “automobile manufactur- 
ing plants or any other manufacturing in- 
dustry now established in the United States.” 


Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). This 
is a limitation on an appropriation bill 
and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. My amendment 
should make it obvious that, at this 
point in our consideration of the bill, we 
cannot single out just one industry for 
special treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CANFIELD), 
there were—ayes 66, noes 133. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan] yield me 1 minute so that I 
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may inquire as to the legislative pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the majority leader if he can inform us 
as to any further legislative program 
for today and what we may expect for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following the 
disposition of the pending bill, there is 
a conference report on the Yellowtail 
Dam. Then there is another conference 
report for today on building superliner 
Passenger vessels for operation on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. There are 
also several unanimous consent matters 
which, of course, have been cleared. 
One of them is the bill ratifying a com- 
pact between the State of Massachusetts 
and the State of Connecticut, Of 
course, as the Members know, they have 
all been carefully screened and cleared. 

Next week on Monday there is the 
Consent Calendar and the Private Cal- 
endar, with five suspensions: First, H. R. 
67, Pension for Medal of Honor holders; 
second, S. 3420, extending Public Law 
480; third, H. R. 12883, improvements, 
Capitol Power Plant; fourth, S. 495, ac- 
quire Senate property; fifth, S. 3975, 
construction of building, Government 
Printing Office. 

Then there is S. 3506, loan of vessels 
to friendly nations. This is not under 
suspension. 

If there are any rollcalls on Monday, 
Tuesday, or Wednesday, with the ex- 
ception of the adoption of a rule, they 
will go over until Thursday. That is an 
agreement made between the leader- 
ship. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday there is S. 1832, 
for an additional Secretary of State; 
House Joint Resolution 424, crimes and 
offenses, sentencing procedures. 

On Wednesday, H. R, 13015, authori- 
zation, military construction; S. 3651, 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

H. R. 4504, marketing facilities, per- 
ishable products. 

The following bills may be called up, 
or any one of them, for consideration, 
if rules are reported out: 

H.R.13121, authorization, Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriation; 
ae R. 12630, national defense education 

S. 3497, community facilities bill. 

S. 3683, program to alleviate unem- 
ployment in depressed areas. 

H. R. 11078, small boat safety bill. 

Of course they cannot all be brought 
up next week, but if rules are reported 
out those bills may be called up. It is 
important to get important bills out 
of our way as quickly as possible. Other- 
wise you will be here well into Septem- 
ber. If the chairmen of committees will 
report out bills that we have to act on 
this session, we have a good chance of 
getting through not later than August 
16. We ought to do it by August 9, as 
I see it. I am no hero, but I am doing 
the best I can, perhaps making a nui- 
sance out of myself with the chairmen 
of committees. I realize their problems. 
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My remarks are in no way in criticism of 
them. Bills like the community facili- 
ties, the education bill, and the scholar- 
ship bill, if they are reported out and we 
get rules, we can then let the House work 
its will. As a matter of fact, if we get - 
the bills out we could get through by 
August 2, but as I see it now, unless those 
bills come out of committee, we will likely 
be here until Labor Day. I am doing 
my best to get through by August 9 or 
August 16, at the latest. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tyield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Those bills the gen- 
tleman mentioned will not necessarily 
be taken up categorically, as listed? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. No. 

Mr. ARENDS. I had expressed the 
hope to the chairman that a bill coming 
from the Armed Services Committee 
might be taken up on Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I specifically set 
that for Wednesday. Also the Small 
Business Investment Act for Wednesday. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the splendid efforts the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has made in pro- 
viding evidence in the hearings, in the 
report, and in the debate to justify the 
overall reduction which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made in the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget for foreign 
aid. 

I would go further and say that these 
cuts are absolutely essential if we are 
ever to bring order out of chaos, and is 
necessary if we are to prevent a recur- 
rence of such actions as our country was 
subjected to at Taiwan or Formosa last 
year. I realize that the chairman can- 
not break down here in the public debate 
the amounts for each country, but in the 
item for the Far East it is evident that 
the gentleman has taken note and cut 
appropriations for those countries which 
have attacked our Embassies, slandered 
our fiag, and endangered American 
lives—certainly with little effort by some 
in the local government to prevent such 
actions. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the evidence and the proof on this overall 
foreign-aid program really is an indict- 
ment of the whole program. Personally, 
while there are perhaps a few individual 
programs that may contribute to the 
United States, I have voted against the 
program for many years, believing—may 
I say, knowing—that if we defeated this 
appropriation the committee would go 
back and promptly bring out another bill 
limited solely to essential programs. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(CH. R. 13192) making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, directed him to report the same 
back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUDGE. The gentleman from 
New York has previously announced 
that he would offer a motion to recom- 
mit the bill. I am unqualifiedly opposed 
to the bill. The question I wish to ask 
is whether the Chair will recognize me 
for the purpose of offering a motion to 
recommit the bill without instructions, 
a straight motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not describe his motion. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
qualified. He has said he was opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. BUDGE. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker: Am I not en- 
titled to prior recognition, being unqual- 
ifiedly opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has qualified by his statement 
that he was opposed to the bill. What 
other thought the gentleman from New 
York may have had in his mind the 
Chair is unable to determine. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forth- 
with together with the following amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 10, strike out “$700,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$775,- 
000,000.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order against the motion 
to recommit on the ground that the 
motion itself shows that the gentleman 
is not qualified. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
entertain such a point of order after the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUDGE. The gentleman from 
New York has moved to recommit the 
bill with instructions. I have stated 
that I am unqualifiedly opposed to the 
bill. Ihave a straight motion to recom- 
mit the bill Am I not entitled to 
recognition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled and does not intend to 
change his position that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is qualified 
to offer the motion to recommit. 


Is the gentleman 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 


recommit. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 


ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 166, nays, 214, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 49, as follows: 


Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Boyle 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Bush 
Byrne, Pa. 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Coffin 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Towa 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass, 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dollinger 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 


Flood 

Fogarty 
Forand 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen, Til. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 


[Roll No. 119] 


YEAS—166 


Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Glenn 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Grifiths 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Hale 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harvey 
Haskell 


Hill 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hyde 

Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Keating 
Kelly, N. Y. 
King 
Kluczynski 
Lafore 
Latham 
LeCompte 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McIntosh 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Minshall 
Morano 
Morgan 
Moss 


NAYS—214 


Boykin 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brooks, Tex. 


yri 
Byrne, Il. 


Cannon 


Clevenger 


Coad 

Collier 

Cooley 

Cunningham, 
Nebr. 

Curtis, Mo, 


Rhodes, Pa. 
RiehIman 
Robison, N. Y. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scudder 


Teague, Calif. 
Teller 
Tewes 


Thompson, N. J. 


Tollefson 


Wainwright 
Walter 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind, 
Wolverton 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 

Dent 


Denton 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dorn, S.C. 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 


Gary 
Gathings 
Grant 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


July 2 
Gregory McDonough Riley 
ross Roberts 
Haley McGovern Robsion, Ky. 
Harris McIntire Rogers, Fla 
Harrison, Nebr. McMillan Rogers, Tex 
Harrison, Va. McVey Rutherford 
Hays, Ohio Mack, Ill. Santangelo 
Hébert Mack, Wash. Scherer 
Hemphill Madden Scott, N. C. 
Henderson Magnuson Scrivner 
Herlong Mahon Selden 
Hiestand Matthews Sheehan 
Hillings Meader Sheppard 
Hoffman Michel Sikes 
Holland Miller, Nebr, Siler 
Huddleston Mills Simpson, Il. 
Hull Mitchell Smith, Calif. 
Ikard Moore Smith, Kans. 
Jackson Moulder Smith, Miss. 
Jarman Mumma Smith, Va. 
Jennings Murray Spence 
Jensen Natcher Staggers 
Johansen Neal Thomas 
Johnson Nicholson ‘Thompson, La. 
Jonas Nimtz Thompson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. Norrell Thomson, Wyo. 
Kee O'Brien, Ill. Tuck 
Keogh O’Konski Ullman 
Kilday O'Neill Utt 
Kilgore Passman Vanik 
Kitchin Patman Van Pelt 
Knox Perkins Vinson 
Knutson Pfost Watts 
Krueger Philbin Weaver 
Laird Pillion Westiand 
Landrum Poage Wharton 
Lane Poff Whitener 
Lankford Polk Whitten 
Lennon Porter Williams, Miss 
Lesinski Preston Willis 
Libonati Rabaut Winstead 
Lipscomb Rains Withrow 
Loser Reece, Tenn Wright 
McCormack Rees, Kans Young 
ANSWERING “PRESENT”—1 
Hardy 
NOT VOTING—49 
Andersen, James Rivers 
H. Carl Jenkins Robeson, Va. 
Anfuso Jones, Mo. Roosevelt 
Barden Kearney Saund 
Bass, Tenn. Kearns Scott, Pa. 
Blatnik Kilburn Shelley 
Brooks, La. Kirwan Shuford 
Buckley Mason Steminski 
Burdick Miller, N. Y. Steed 
Colmer Montoya Talle 
Dague Morris Taylor 
Dies Morrison Teague, Tex. 
Dowdy O'Brien, N. Y. Thornberry 
Eberharter Pilcher Trimble 
Edmondson Powell Williams, N. Y. 
Gwinn Radwan Wilson, Calif. 
Hays, Ark. Rhodes, Ariz. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Hardy 
against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Scott of Penn- 
sylvania. 
. Sieminski with Mr. Gwinn. 
Colmer with Mr. Dague. 
Morrison with Mr. Burdick. 
Pilcher with Mr. Mason. 
Montoya with Mr. Radwan. 
. Kirwan with Mr, James. 
Barden with Mr. Kearney. 
Anfuso with Mr, Kilburn. 
Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. H. Carl 
Andersen. 


BRRRRRRRS 


Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Kearns, 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Williams of New York. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr, Wilson of California. 
Mr. Trimble with Mr, Rhodes of Arizona, 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Miller of New York. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ar- 
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kansas, Mr. Hays. 
he would have voted “’yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote 


“nay.” 
“present.” 


Mr. RHODES 


of 
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If he were present 


I voted 


Pennsylvania 


changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 253, nays 126, not voting 51, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Albert 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 


Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 


Chenoweth 


[Roll No. 120] 


YEAS—253 


Fenton 
Fino 


Herlong 


Hillings 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hyde 
Ikard 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 


Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Pa. 


Thompson, Tex. 


Walter Wier Yates 
Watts Wigglesworth Younger 
Westland Wolverton Zablocki 
Widnall Wright Zelenko 
NAYS—126 
Abbitt Grant O'Hara, Minn. 
Abernethy Gray O'R 
Adair ross Pfost 
Alexander Haley Poage 
Alger Harden Polk 
Allen, Ill. Harrison, Nebr. Preston 
Andrews Harrison, Va. Reece, Tenn, 
Ashmore Harvey Reed 
Bailey Hemphill Rees, Kans. 
Baring Henderson Riley 
Beamer Hiestand Rogers, Fla. 
Belcher Hoeven Rogers, Tex 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman Rutherford 
Bentley Hull Saylor 
Berry Jennings 
Betts Jensen Scott, N. ©. 
Blitch Johansen vner 
Bonner Jonas Sheehan 
Kilgore Sikes 

Bow Ki Siler 
Bray Knox Simpson, Ill 
Brown, Ga, Krueger Smith, Calif. 
Brown, Mo. Landrum Smith, Kans. 
Brown, Ohio Lennon Smith, Va 
Brownson Lipscomb Taber 
Budge Loser Teague, Tex. 
Burleson McCulloch Thomas 
Byrd McDonough Thompson, La. 
Byrne, Ill McGregor Thomson, Wyo. 
Cederberg Mcīntire Tuck 
Church McMillan Utt 
Clevenger McVey Weaver 
Collier , n 
Cunningham, Michel Whitener 

Nebr. Miller, Nebr. Whitten 
Curtis, Mo. itch Willams, Miss. 
Davis, Ga. oore Willis 
Dorn, 8. C Moulder Wilson, Ind. 
Everett Murray Winstead 
Fisher Neal Withrow 
Flynt Nicholson Young 

er Nimtz 
Gavin Norrell 
NOT VOTING—51 

Andersen, Hays, Ohio Rivers 

H. Carl James Robeson, Va 
Anfuso Jenkins Roosevelt 
Barden Jones, Mo. Saund 
Bass, Tenn. Kearney Scott, Pa. 
Blatnik Kearns Shelley 
Brooks, La. Kilburn Shuford 
Buckley Kirwan Sieminski 
Burdick Steed 
Colmer Miller, N. Y. Talle 
Dague Montoya Taylor 
Dawson, Ill Morris Thornberry 
Dies Morrison Trimble 
Dowdy O'Brien, N. Y. Van Pelt 
Eberharter Pilcher Williams, N. Y. 
Edmondson Powell Wilson, Calif. 
Gwinn Radwan 
Hays, Ark. Rhodes, Ariz. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thornberry for, with Mr. Brooks of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr, Morrison against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Barden against. 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Jen- 
kins against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Talle against. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Steed 
against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. Van 
Pelt against. 

Mr. Dague for, with Mr. Gwinn against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York for, with Mr, 
Pilcher against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Morris against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Robeson of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona against. 

Mr. Trimble for, with Mr. H. Carl Andersen 
against. 
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Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Rivers against. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr, Bass of 
Tennessee against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Williams of 
New York. 

Mr. Saund with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr, Kearns. 


Mr. GEORGE and Mr. BUSH changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
‘ah motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the mutual security 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 1953 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7963) to 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as amended, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
SPENCE, Brown of Georgia, PATMAN, 
RAINS, MCDONOUGH, WIDNALL, AND BETTS. 


YELLOWTAIL DAM 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 12) to provide for transfer 
of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam and 
Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, and payment to Crow In- 
dian Tribe in connection therewith, and 
for other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2010) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 12) to provide for transfer 
of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam and Res- 
ervoir, Hardin unit, Missouri River Basin 
project; and payment to Crow Indian Tribe 
in connection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out section 1 of the House amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof: “That, from 
funds appropriated to the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, for the 
Missouri River Basin project, there shall be 
transferred in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians, Montana, the sum of $2,500,000. 
Said sum is intended to include both just 
compensation for the transfer to the United 
States as herein provided of all right, title, 
and interest of the Crow Tribe in and to the 
tribal lands described in section 2 of this 
resolution, except such as is reserved or ex- 
cluded in said section 2, and a share of the 
special value to the United States of said 
lands for utilization in connection with its 
authorized Missouri River Basin project, in 
addition to other justifiable considerations. 
Nothing contained in this joint resolution 
shall be taken as an admission by the United 
States that it is under any legal obligation 
to pay more than just compensation to said 
Crow Tribe and, in any suit brought as pro- 
vided in section 3 of this resolution, no 
amount in excess of the sum above stated 
shall be awarded unless the court finds that 
the whole of said sum is less than just com- 
pensation for all of the tribal right, title, 
and interest taken. No attorney fees shall 
be allowed out of the amount paid under 
authority of this section. Neither the ini- 
tial transfer of such funds to the tribe, as 
provided herein, nor any subsequent per 
capita distribution thereof shall be subject 
to Federal income tax.” 

Strike out section 3 of the House amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 3. Unless suit is brought by the Crow 
Tribe in the United States District Court for 
the District of Montana or the Court of 
Claims within three years after the effective 
date of this joint resolution to determine 
whether an amount additional to that spec- 
ified in section 1 hereof is due as Just com- 
pensation, the sum provided by section 1 
hereof shall be deemed to constitute full, 
complete, and final settlement of any and all 
claims by the tribe on account of the transfer 
to the United States as therein provided of 
the tribe's right, title, and interest in and to 
the lands referred to in section 2 hereof, in- 
cluding claims based on their power site and 
dam site values. In the event a suit to de- 
termine just compensation is so brought, 
either of said courts shall have jurisdiction 
as under section 1505, title 28, United States 
Code, and in determining just compensation 
shall take into account the rights reserved 
to the tribe by subsections (b), (c), and (da) 
of section 2 hereof and shall, if judgment be 
for the tribe, deduct from the amount there- 
of the sum specified in and paid under section 
1 of this joint resolution. Review of the 
judgment shall be in the same manner, and 
subject to the same limitations, as govern in 
the case of other claims cognizable under 
the aforementioned section 1505. Nothing 
contained in this joint resolution shall be 
taken as an admission on the part of the 
United States that just compensation is re- 
quired for any particular element of value, 
including power site and dam site value, now 
or hereafter claimed by the Crow Tribe, but 
the same shall be determined in accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

James A. HALEY, 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) 
to provide for transfer of right-of-way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, and payment 
to Crow Indian Tribe in connection there- 
with, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the language agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Senate Joint Resolution 12, as it came to 
the House, provided for the payment of $5,- 
000,000 to the Crow Tribe of Indians as just 
compensation for the transfer of the tribe’s 
entire interest (except mineral rights) in 
lands required for the Yellowtail Dam and 
Reservoir of the Missouri River Basin project 
(act of December 22, 1944, sec. 9, 58 Stat. 887, 
as amended and supplemented) and in the 
light of special values related thereto for 
which such compensation is not required 
under the fifth amendment to the Con- 
sitution. 

In the House this measure was amended 
to substitute $2,500,000 as the amount to be 
paid the tribe. The amendment was accom- 
plished by substituting the text of House 
Joint Resolution 2, as amended in commit- 
tee, for the text of Senate Joint Resolution 
12. Other changes also occurred as a result 
of this substitution, including the striking of 
the preamble to Senate Joint Resolution 12, 
the inclusion of a provision for distribution 
of the amount paid the tribe in accordance 
with the act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1543), 
the inclusion of a recital disclaiming any 
legal obligation on the part of the United 
States to pay more than just compensation 
to the Crow Tribe, a prohibition against pay- 
ment of attorney fees from moneys paid un- 
der the resolution and the correction of 
minor errors in the land description. 

The conference amendments adopt the 
House figure of $2,500,000. They also provide 
that, if the tribe believes this to be less than 
the amount to which it is entitled as compen- 
sation, it may sue either in the Court of 
Claims or in the United States District Court 
for the District of Montana, The language 
of House Joint Resolution 2 disclaiming any 
legal liability for more than the compensa- 
tion to which the tribe may be entitled under 
the Constitution is retained and provision is 
made requiring that the $2,500,000 paid under 
section 1 be deducted from whatever judg- 
ment the tribe is awarded in such a suit. 
This will avoid any possibility of double com- 
pensation to the tribe. In view of claims 
made in pending litigation by the tribe, the 
conference amendment specifically adverts to 
power site and dam site value but provides 
that this reference shall not be taken as an 
admission by the Government that payment 
of just compensation therefor is required. 
This is designed to avoid prejudicing any in- 
dependent judicial determination of this 
tribal claim that may be called for in the 
premises. The executive branch will be free, 
if it chooses to do so, to maintain the posi- 
tion that, to use the language of the Presi- 
dent (S. Doc. No. 128, 84th Cong.) “General 
principles of constitutional law exclude 
power site values in determining ‘just com- 
pensation’ * * +” 

The conference amendments conform to 
the House version of the bill in omitting the 
preamble and in the land description. They 
conform to the Senate version in omitting 
the provision for distribution of funds in 
accordance with the act of June 20, 1936. 
They adopt the House provision with respect 
to attorney fees in slightly modified form. 

JaMEs A. HALEY, 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman to ex- 
plain this joint resolution. It seems to 
me that there were some serious objec- 
tions to it earlier. 

Mr. HALEY. This is a conference re- 
port. I might say to the gentleman that 
it follows substantially the joint resolu- 
tion that was passed by the House. If 
the gentleman would like a further ex- 
planation of the resolution, I should be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Montana, Mr. METCALF. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for yield- 
ing to me. As you have stated, this is 
substantially the House bill. It is the 
exact amount, $242 million, which was 
approved by the House when this legis- 
lation originally passed on February 19. 

This bill does two things. It settles a 
longstanding controversy as to whether 
the United States can condemn Crow 
tribal land for the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of Yellowtail Dam 
and fixes the compensation for the land 
taken at $242 million. 

There is considerable doubt as to the 
right of the Federal Government to con- 
demn Indian tribal lands. There is no 
question but that Congress by specific 
acts may authorize the condemnation of 
Indian lands despite prior treaty rights, 
statutes or agreements. Three recent 
decisions of United States district courts 
have not cleared up the doubts about 
whether or not there has been the spe- 
cific grant of authority sufficient to give 
the United States the right to institute 
proceedings in eminent domain. 

On March 10, the District Court for 
the Northern District of South Dakota 
in United States against 9005.22 acres of 
land, more or less, situate in Carson 
County, S. Dak., and Sioux Indians of 
Standing Rock reservation et al., ana- 
lyzed the legislation authorizing and ap- 
propriating money for the construction 
of Oake Dam and came to the conclusion 
that the clear Congressional intention to 
grant power to condemn the Indian tribal 
land had not been manifested. 

The South Dakota court summarized 
the legal principles applicable to the 
condemnation of Indian tribal lands as 
follows: 

Certain principles of law are not disputed 
by either the tribe or the Government, but 
a recitation of these principles will assist 
in placing the issue here in its proper per- 
spective. The right of eminent domain, 
which is the power to take private property 
for public use, is an inherent incident of 
sovereignty requiring no constitutional rec- 
ognition, and the provision of the fifth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution that 
just compensation be paid for property taken 
is merely a limitation upon the use of that 
right. United States v. Jones (109 U. S. 513 
(1883) ); United States v. Federal Land Bank 
of St. Paul (8 Cir. 1942, 127 F. 2d 505, 508). 
The right to authorize the exercise of emi- 
nent domain lies only in the Congress, and 
an agency or officer of the United States may 
take property only to the extent of the Con- 
gressional authorization. United States v. 
North American Transportation and Trading 
Co. (253 U. S. 330 (1920)); United States v. 
Weich (327 U. S. 546 (1946)); Youngstown 
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Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 
(1952)). Congress has the power to author- 
ize the taking of Indian tribal lands. Chero- 
kee Nation v. Southern Kansas Ry. Co. (185 
U. S. 641 (1890)). Where there is a treaty 
with Indians which would otherwise restrict 
the Congress, Congress can abrogate the 
treaty in order to exercise its sovereign right. 
Thomas v. Gay (169 U. S. 264 (1898) ); Choate 
V. Trapp (224 U. S. 665 (1912)). 


The court relied on the prevailing rule 
that “general legislation does not apply 
to Indians” as laid down in Elk v. Wil- 
kins, one hundred and twelfth United 
States Reports, page 94, 1884, and cited 
with approval the following quotation 
from that case: 

The Indian tribes, being within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, were not, 
strictly speaking, foreign states; but they 
were alien nations, distinct political com- 
munities, with whom the United States 
might and habitually did deal, as they 
thought fit, either through treaties made 
by the President and the Senate, or through 
acts of Congress in the ordinary forms of 
legislation, The members of those tribes 
owed immediate allegiance to their several 
tribes, and were not part of the people of 
the United States. They were in a de- 
pendent condition, a state of pupilage, re- 
sembling that of a ward to his guardian. 
Indians and their property, exempt from 
taxation by treaty or statute of the United 
States, could not be taxed by any State, 
General acts of Congress did not apply to 
Indians, unless so expressed as to clearly 
manifest an intention to include them, 
(112 U. S. at pp. 99, 100). 


In support of its contention that it 
had a right of condemnation over Indian 
tribal land the Government relied on 
five statutes. Two of them were title 
33, United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tions 591 and 701. These are the 
statutes empowering the Secretary of 
the Army to acquire by condemnation 
lands needed for rivers and harbors proj- 
ects and flood-control projects. The 
third was the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the fourth, the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Act of 1956 appropriating money for 
Oahe Dam and the fifth was title 40, 
United States Code Annotated, section 
258a, the Declaration of Taking Act. 

The court held that all these were 
general statutes and, therefore, did not 
indicate the specific intention of Con- 
gress to authorize the condemnation of 
Indian lands under the rules previously 
cited. 

On March 24 the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
in the case of the Seneca Nation of In- 
dians against Wilber H. Brucker, Secre- 
tary of the Army, decided that “a review 
of the legislative history leading to and 
including the Appropriation Act of 
August 26, 1957, which appropriated and 
earmarked $1 million for the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny Reservoir project 
manifested a clear Congressional inten- 
tion to authorize the construction of the 
project.” 

While the Seneca case was an applica- 
tion for an injunction and while the 
Standing Rock case was straight con- 
demnation and while some of the statutes 
involved can be distinguished, it is hard 
to reconcile the two cases. In the Seneca 
case the court found that the general 
language of the Appropriation Act of 
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1957 appropriating money for the Alle- 
gheny project even though general legis- 
lation indicated clearly enough the in- 
tention of Congress to abrogate an In- 
dian treaty. The Standing Rock case 
rejected the same contention on the part 
of the Government with respect to the 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1956. 

The two foregoing cases are here cited 
as indicating the conflict in these cases 
involving the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to condemn Indian tribal lands 
for water resource projects. It will re- 
quire a definitive appellate decision to re- 
solve the question. 

For the present, the right of entry and 
the power to condemn the tribal land 
needed for Yellowtail Dam has been de- 
termined pending appeal. 

The Department of Interior instituted 
an action for the condemnation of the 
tribal lands of the Crow Tribe needed for 
YellowtailDam. Attorneys for the Crow 
Tribe moved to dismiss the action. On 
January 8, 1957, Hon. Charles N. Pray, 
district judge of United States District 
Court, Montana District, denied the mo- 
tion to dismiss in an opinion reported 
in volume 152 Federal Supplements, page 
861. Judge Pray held that the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, the General Con- 
demnation Act and the appropriation 
acts indicated a Congressional intention 
to give the Department of Interior au- 
thority to such condemnation of the Crow 
tribal lands. 

After the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the other body and its 
amendment and passage in this body an- 
other decision was handed down in the 
Crow condemnation case. In the inter- 
vening time, Judge Pray had retired and 
the presiding judge was Hon. W. J. Jame- 
son. On May 15, 1958, Judge Jameson 
filed an opinion affirming Judge Pray’s 
previous decision sustaining the right of 
Si rai States to condemn Crow tribal 
land. 

Judge Jameson relied on the author- 
ization act—Flood Control Act of 1944— 
the appropriation acts and language in 
the committee reports to find the expres- 
sion of the specific Congressional inten- 
tion necessary in these cases. This de- 
cision may be in conflict with the Stand- 
ing Rock decision and was so treated in 
Judge Jameson’s opinion. The court 
said “While the case is also distinguish- 
able in some other respects—and was 
distinguished from Judge Pray’s prior 
opinion by the court there—it does sup- 
port defendant’s position here.” That 
is, the position of the Crow Tribe that the 
condemnation action should be dis- 
missed. 

Therefore, if the South Dakota court 
is sustained on appeal, the Montana de- 
cision would be questionable; at least in 
view of the conflicting decisions the 
question is open. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 transfers 
the land needed for Yellowtail Dam from 
the Crow Tribe to the United States so 
there is the specific manifestation of 
Congressional intention to take the land 
that a strict application of the rule 
seems to require. Whether the South 
Dakota court or the Montana and Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts are sustained 
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on appeal the transfer under Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 would be approved. 

The second part of the controversy 
has been the question of whether or not 
the power-site value should be consid- 
ered in determining just compensation 
for the lands taken. 

The Montana Congressional delegation 
has steadfastly contended that the 
waterpower value should be included in 
arriving at just compensation. Consid- 
eration of this value was the justification 
for arriving at the $5 million figure 
which was passed by both Houses of the 
sone Congress but vetoed by the Presi- 

ent. 

On the other hand, the Department 
of Interior and Justice has just as stead- 
fastly contended that power-site value 
could not be considered in determining 
just compensation. In the depart- 
mental report, the Secretary of the 
Interior said— 

Under the constitutional concept of just 
compensation an owner of land taken by 
the Government is ordinarily entitled to re- 
ceive compensation measured by the fair 
market value of the land considering the 
uses of which that land is capable, or to 
which it reasonably may be expected to be 
adapted, by the owner or a purchaser other 
than the condemnor. It is the loss to the 
owner of such value, as well as severance 
damage, which is the loss, if any, occasioned 
by the taking in the value of the owner's re- 
maining lands, that is encompassed within 
the term “just compensation.” And, as re- 
cently as January 23 of this year in United 
States v. Twin City Power Co. (24 L. W. 4073) 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed the principle 
enunciated in United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Water Power Co. (229 U., S. 53 
(1913)), that the adaptability of land as a 
site for a hydroelectric project, that is to 
say, power-site value, is not an element to 
be considered by the courts in determining 
just compensation in the constitutional 
sense when the United States is the con- 
demnor of land bordering a navigable 
stream, 


Nevertheless, the Secretary negotiated 
with the Crow Tribe and made an offer 
of $144 million. 

In 1951 in an effort to arrive at an ami- 
cable agreement which could be recom- 
mended to the Congress for its approval, the 
Department proposed to the Crow Tribe a 
payment of $1,500,000 for the tribal land re- 
quired for the Yellowtail unit. As indicated 
earlier herein, at that time it was considered 
that the land required embraced a somewhat 
larger area than that presently contem- 
plated. The proposal of $1,500,000 was again 
presented to the tribe in December of 1953. 
In each instance, the proposal was rejected. 
(Department of Interior report on H. J. Res. 
516, 84th Cong.) 


In his veto message on the award of 
$5 million, President Eisenhower re- 
jected power-site value as an element of 
just compensation on the basis of the 
Twin City Power case cited above and 
after eliminating the waterpower value 
concluded that an award of $5 million 
was “extravagant.” 

Since the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the House, we haye had a 
judicial determination of the question of 
whether or not waterpower or power-site 
value is to be considered as a part of just 
compensation. This was the second 
part of Judge Jameson’s decision in the 
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case of United States against 5,677.94 
acres of land, more or less, of the Crow 
Reservation and other Civil No. 1825 
above mentioned. 

Judge Jameson distinguished the 
Twin City case and held it was not con- 
trolling in the instant litigation. It was 
held that the Twin City Power Co. case 
was limited to its application to a navi- 
gable stream. Then Judge Jameson or- 
dered that the issue of whether or not 
the Big Horn River was navigable should 
be tried on July 8, 1958. 

But, regardless of the issue of naviga- 
bility, Judge Jameson held that the 
waterpower value must be considered as 
a part of just compensation because of 
section 10 of the Crow Allotment Act of 
1920 that the lands “chiefly valuable for 
the development of waterpower shall be 
reserved from allotment or other dis- 
position for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians.” The court further 
relied on the proviso of section 110e of 
the Federal Power Act, title 16, United 
States Code Annotated, section 803e: 

Provided, That when licenses are issued 
involving the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States 
or tribal lands embraced within Indian res- 
ervations the Commission shall, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the case of such tribal lands, subject to 
approval of the Indian tribe having jurisdic- 
tion of such lands as provided in section 476 
of title 25, fix a reasonable annual charge for 
the use thereof. 


Under this section, the Montana 
Power Co. rents a power site for Kerr 
- Dam from the Flathead Indians on the 
Flathead Reservation. The comparison 
between Kerr Dam and Yellowtail was 
made when this bill was originally de- 
bated but it merits a brief mention here. 
Kerr Dam has a capacity of 180,000 kilo- 
watts compared to the 200,000 at Yel- 
lowtail. The storage capacity of the two 
dams is approximately the same. Two 
thousand one hundred acres of tribal 
land was taken at Kerr Dam in com- 
parison to the 7,000 acres to be taken for 
Yellowtail. Under the present agree- 
ment the Montana Power Co. pays the 
Flathead Tribe $175,000 per year for 
rental for the Kerr site. This is subject 
to renegotiation after 20 years, which 
will be in 1959, and after 50 years the 
title to the dam reverts to the tribe 
under the present contract. Even if re- 
negotiation does not result in an in- 
creased rental, the rental over the 50 
years will total $7,375,000. 

On the basis of the formula for water- 
power value in the Pelton Dam case in 
Oregon by the Interior Department’s 
own figures the value at Yellowtail would 
be between $3,710,000 and $4,575,000. 

So the waterpower value may be conl- 
siderably more than $2,500,000. This is 
not an open-ended thing, however. Any 
condemnation authorization would re- 
quire that the Federal Government pay 
just compensation and the Federal 
court can be relied upon to protect the 
interests of both the Government and 
the tribe and equitably apply the rules 
of law. 

The money provided for here would 
have to be appropriated because of lan- 
guage in the current appropriation bills 
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preventing the use of Missouri Basin 
account money for Yellowtail Dam. 

In justification of the conference com- 
mittees’ decision to permit the Crow 
Tribe to sue for any additional amount 
believed to be justified I can do no bet- 
ter than to quote the recommendations 
of the Department of the Interior in the 
1956 departmental report: 

Whatever the amount provided by the 
Congress, in the absence of agreement by 
the tribe to accept such sum in full and finai 
settlement of all tribal claims for the trans- 
fer to the United States of the tribe’s in- 
terest in the lands in question, the tribe, in 
our judgment, would be entitled under sec- 
tion 1505 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to a judicial determination of whether 
any additional amount is required to consti- 
tute just compensation. The availability of 
judicial review would be made entirely clear 
by expressly providing for jurisdiction in the 
Court of Claims under section 1505. This 
section confers jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to determine any Indian tribal 
claim accruing after August 13, 1946, if such 
claim is one “arising under the Constitution, 
laws or treaties of the United States * * * 
or is one which otherwise would be cogniz- 
able in the Court of Claims if the claimant 
were not an Indian tribe.” 

In that event, however, if the Congress is 
to provide a sum of $1,500,000 or more, rela- 
tively early judicial review should be required 
and it should also be clear that the amount 
provided by the Congress, together with the 
rights reserved to the tribe in the legislation, 
is to be considered by the Court of Claims 
in arriving at a Judicial conclusion as to just 
compensation. 


I hope this conference report is 
adopted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Montana, does this permit the 
Indians to go into court if they are not 
satisfied with the $212 million? 

Mr. METCALF. The language of the 
conference report permits the Indians to 
try to get more than the $244 million, if 
they are not satisfied. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Has it 
been settled whether there are or not 
valuable minerals on this particular site? 

Mr. METCALF. No one knows whether 
there are or not. But I know of no dis- 
covery of valuable minerals in this area. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. One more 
question, if I may. The $214 million, or 
any amount that might be recovered in 
court by a suit, does that come out of 
the funds of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr, METCALF. Originally it was to 
come from the Missouri Basin account 
but, under the conference report, it is 
to come from a direct appropriation for 
the construction of the dam. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Suppose 
the amount is over $242 million, then 
where would the money come from? 

Mr. HALEY. Then it would come from 
the General Treasury. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. When this measure 
was on the floor of the House, the Mem- 
bers were advised that the committee, if 
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they went to conference, would come 
back with the House bill provisions in 
certain aspects. I can assure my col- 
leagues that we came back with the 
House bill on its important provisions. 
We did not give an inch on the amount. 
We kept the amount approved by the 
House and also the procedure which per- 
mits the tribe to sue if they see fit. This 
was the intent of the committee as the 
bill was forwarded to the House for its 
disposition. But, whatever they get, it 
will have to be in addition to the $21% 
million that the legislation provides. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I should like the Mem- 
bers of the House to know what is in 
this conference report. This is the first 
time I have ever known a conference 
report to come back to the House con- 
taining the equivalent of a blank check 
that is signed and delivered. As the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL] has stated, it is true that the con- 
ferees came back and have kept the 
House figure of $2.5 million, but in addi- 
tion they did this remarkable thing: 
They said: 

We do not know what the value of this 
dam site is, we do not know what the value 
of this property is, but we will give you 
$2.5 million and, in addition to a grant of 
$2.5 million, we will give the Crow Indian 
Tribe the right to go into court and bring 
suit and prove any damages they can against 
the Federal Government. We guarantee to 
the Crow Indian Tribe that they cannot re- 
ceive less than $2.5 million and, if there is 
any mineral discovery, if there is any ele- 
ment of value which has not been consid- 
ered by the conference, that can be consid- 
ered by the court and the moneys will be 
paid to the Indian tribe. 


There is absolutely no limit to what 
this conference report will authorize. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Florida whether or not that is a 
correct interpretation of this conference 
report. 

Mr. HALEY. I think the Indians 
have the right to go into court, which is 
a right I think every American citizen 
has. The Bureau is on the side of the 
Indian tribe you might say. They sent 
up a report on this. As the gentleman 
knows, they said they would not oppose 
$2.5 million. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact that the Indians are 
very unhappy about this provision. 
They do not want to take the $2.5 mil- 
lion. The other body thought it was 
worth $5 million. If the gentleman 
wants to argue this joint resolution, we 
have merely brought back here a con- 
ference report which in sum and sub- 
stance keeps the absolute dollar that 
the House wrote into the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALEY, I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It occurs 
to me that I got the wrong answer when 
I was asking a question a few moments 
ago. On the first page of the conference 
report it is stated: 

Strike out section 1 of the House amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof; “That, from 
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funds appropriated to the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, for the Mis- 
sourl River Basin project, there shall be 
transferred in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians, Montana, the sum of $2,500,000.” 


So the money does come out of the 
reclamation fund, and any money that 
might be given to them by suit also 
comes from the reclamation fund. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In this respect the 
conference report contains the identical 
language that was in the House joint 
resolution and the original joint resolu- 
tion from the other body. We have not 
changed that language one whit. As far 
as the additional award is concerned, if 
any is made it will come from the Gen- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then I do 
not read the conference report right. 
The Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House 
and agrees to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out section 1 and 
do the very thing it says, take the money 
out of the reclamation fund. We struck 
out the House language and put in the 
language I have just read, which takes 
the $2.5 million from the Department of 
the Interior, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Missouri River Basin project funds, and 
transfers it to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to read from 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 the words 
immediately following the resolving 
clause: 

That, from funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, for the Missouri River Basin project, 
there shall be transferred in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians, Montana, the sum of $5 
million. 


Now I wish to read from House Joint 
Resolution No. 2, after the resolving 
clause: 

From funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Missourl River Basin project, there shall be 
transferred in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians the sum of $5 million, 


Now I wish to read from the confer- 
ence report: 

Strike out section 1 of the House amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof: “That from 
funds appropriated to the Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Reclamation, for the Mis- 
sourl River Basin project, there shall be 
transferred in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians, Montana, the sum of $2,500,000.” 


In other words, it is taking the funds 
from the Missouri River Basin fund in 
the Bureau of Reclamation and credit- 
ing it to the Indian Tribes. That is the 
same language and to me means the 
same thing in all three instances. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would just like to 
tell the Members there is evidence that 
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in this area which will be flooded there 
are rich uranium deposits. As to the 
amount, no one knows and an authority 
on that subject told me that no one 
would be in a position to state what their 
value was; whether they had any recov- 
erable value or whether or not it was 
only an isolated instance where it is not 
possible to mine them and that that 
would not be determined until after an- 
other area was drilled and that that can 
be done within 3 years, and as I say, it 
would constitute writing a blank check 
if valuable deposits of minerals were dis- 
covered in that area. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the people in Montana 
call their State the Treasure State and 
they think there are treasures every- 
where. The gentleman from Florida 
does not know whether there is a gold 
mine out there or a copper mine or 
what might be out there. The gen- 
tleman from Florida does not know 
what deposits there might be there, but 
I understand that as of this time there 
are no known minerals in this imme- 
diate area. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] to 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no place and I know of no one who 
has located a claim on this reservation. 
I know of no one who says that there 
are minerals or uranium or oil in this 
area except Mr. Yellowtail, who is op- 
posed to this bill, and has been opposed 
to it and who is trying to use every 
device possible to defeat this legislation. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Is this not the project 
which the hearings in the Department 
of the Interior established the value of 
these approximately 7,000 acres to be 
somewhere between $35,000 and $70,000? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. The value of the ac- 
tual land to be inundated is something 
less than $50,000. But, the United 
States District Court for Montana has 
held that in addition to that by treaty 
and by legislation and by previous ac- 
tion of this Congress there is a power 
site value that the Department of the 
Interior witnesses said was worth an 
awful lot of money, and witnesses testi- 
fied it was $5 million, and the United 
States District Court for South Dakota 
in a recent opinion has sustained that 
position and has held that in the inter- 
est of the Indian tribes concerned, they 
must be paid for that power site. 

Mr. PILLION. But similar land 
without the power site about to be built 
there would be of the value of similar 
land, and that would be roughly about 
$50,000? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY, I yield. 
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Mr. ARENDS. The only thing I am 
interested in about the conference re- 
port, not knowing in detail too much 
about it, is the fact that no minority 
member signed the conference report 
and I am wondering if there is some 
reason why they did not. It was not 
signed by any minority member. I 
thought someone might explain what the 
situation was, but I notice no minority 
member signed the conference report. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COL- 
LIER] to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to explain my position which was 
undoubtedly the position of the other 
Republican member of the House con- 
ferees. We declined to sign the report 
because section 2 or section 3 of the bill, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
pointed out, was strictly open end and 
it invites suit while under the general 
law the Crow Tribe would have the right 
to sue anyway or to pursue litigation. 

The fact remains that we could not 
repeal this type of claim by closing the 
door to that. In view of the increase 
in the number of Indian claims of late, 
we are going to be faced with the situa- 
tion where we are going to have to close 
the open end in making agreements. I 
think this should be a case of either tak- 
ing the 214 million or going to court and 
see what the court awards. In consider- 
ation of the fact that the land was ap- 
praised at $45,000, it seems like a tre- 
mendous act of generosity on the part of 
the House even if that were the final set- 
tlement. But I do not like to see legis- 
lation passed where you grant $214 mil- 
lion for a piece of property valued at 
$45,000, and then have an invitation in 
the same legislation to sue for anything 
more that they feel they might be able 
to get. That was my reason for declin- 
ing to sign the report. And that is prob- 
ably the same reason why my colleague 
did not sign it. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I am gure that he feels as I do, that if 
there are any tremendous values there 
we would not want to cut off the Indians 
from having their day in court. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. Does not this bill simply 
do two things: First, it transfers title 
from the tribe to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and that because of the treaty 
rights held by these Indians it is neces- 
sary, this being tribal land, that the 
Congress make this transfer. 

Secondly, it pays the Indians what the 
Congress thought was a fair and reason- 
able price for the land and for the dam 
site. The courts have held that a rea- 
sonable value of the dam site should be 
included in this classification. It leaves 
open the fact that if the tribe is not sat- 
isfied and they believe there is more 
value there than the 2% million, they 
may either go into the Federal court or 
the Court of Claims and ask for addi- 
tional money, and if the courts decide 
that their land is worth more than the 
212 million they may then collect. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, That same proposition 
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was argued here, and we went over that 
prior to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I want to 
ask, Was the decision of the court re- 
cently for $5 million or $2,500,000? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. The court appointed 
commissioners to go down there and in- 
spect the site, but the court held that the 
power site value, and the treaty rights, 
and all these other special rights which 
the Indian tribe had must be included in 
determining the value. The court has 
not set any price as yet. 

- The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may extend my re- 
marks on the conference report at this 
point in the Recorp and that other Mem- 
bers may have the same privilege and 
that I may revise and extend the re- 
marks I just made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 provides for the 
acquisition by the Federal Government 
ef Indian tribal lands which it needs 
for construction of the Yellowtail dam 
and reservoir, a unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project. Argument over 
whether these lands can be taken and, 
if so, how much should be paid for them 
has been going on for more than 10 
years. The matter has been before the 
Congress for at least 6 years. Adoption 
of the conference report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 will, I hope, 
furnish a sound and reasonable basis for 
settling the argument. 

The principal difference between 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 as it 
passed the Senate and as it was 
amended in the House was the amount 
to be paid for the Yellowtail site. The 
Senate figure was $5 million and the 
House figure $2,500,000. The conferees 
recommend $2,500,000. 

In vetoing a similar measure in 1956— 
Senate Joint Resolution 135, 84th 
Congress—which provided for payment 
of $5 million, the President said, among 
other things, that this amount was ex- 
travagant. Many Members of the House 
agreed with this, since when we con- 
sidered that measure in the 84th Con- 
sen we wrote a limit of $1,500,000 into 


Because of this and because we be- 
lieve $2,500,000 to be a generous amount, 
the House conferees on the current bill 
pnie to it and the Senate conferees 

The report of the Interior De- 
eat dated March 29, 1957, which 
came to our committee without objec- 
tion from the Bureau of the Budget, in- 
dicates that this figure will be accept- 
able to the executive branch. 

In accepting the $2,500,000 which the 
House had agreed to rather than the 
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Senate’s $5 million, however, the Senate 
conferees called for reinstatement of a 
provision permitting the Crow Tribe to 
sue for additional compensation if it be- 
lieves that $2,500,000 is less than it is 
entitled to as just compensation under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Such a provision was included 
in the joint resolution originally intro- 
duced in the House and was not ob- 
jected to by the Interior Department or 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Even though we believe $2,500,000 to be 
more than enough to compensate the 
Indians for their lands and to give them, 
as both House and Senate versions pro- 
vided, a share of the special value which 
the Yellowtail dam site has to the Gov- 
ernment, the House conferees could not 
well refuse to let the Indians have their 
day in court if they honestly believe 
that the Constitution entitles them to 
more than we are allowing them. In- 
deed, it would take affirmative legisla- 
tion closing the courts to them to keep 
them out, for section 1505 of title 28, 
United States Code, is general legislation 
allowing them to come in. 

Care has been taken in drafting the 
conference amendment to make three 
points clear: 

First. That the Congress does not ad- 
mit that the Government is legally obli- 
gated to pay more than just compensa- 
tion to the tribe. 

Second. That the Congress does not 
admit that power site value or dam site 
value is a proper element of just com- 
pensation under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

Third. That the joint resolution will 
not result in the tribe’s being compen- 
sated twice for the same thing. 

All of these are clearly spelled out in 
the conference language. This language 
insures that if the tribe decides to sue 
and if just compensation is judicially 
determined to be less than $2,500,000 it 
will have gained nothing by its suit. 
Likewise, if it is judicially determined 
that just compensation is more than 
$2,500,000, that amount will be sub- 
tracted from the judgment before it is 
paid. 

Our language is also designed to avoid 
either aiding or prejudicing the tribe 
or the Government in their respective 
contentions with respect to the consti- 
tutional necessity of compensation for 
power site value. This is a point about 
which there is a dispute between, on the 
one hand, the Justice and Interior De- 
partments and, on the other hand, the 
Crow Tribe. Our proposal is to leave 
it to the courts to determine whether 
this is an element of just compensation 
in the circumstances of this case and 
whether, if it is, it is adequately covered 
by the $2,500,000 allowance. 

Other points of difference between the 
House and Senate versions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 were minor and 
readily settled. It was agreed that the 
preamble which the Senate version con- 
tained should be stricken as the House 
proposed. Corrections to the land de- 
scription which had been made by the 
House were accepted. A provision pro- 
hibiting the payment of attorney fees 
from the $2,500,000 which the House had 
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adopted was accepted by the Senate but 
was modified to make it clear that the 
prohibition does not run to attorney fees 
earned in connection with litigation. 
And it was agreed that the bill should 
not contain a provision with respect to 
the distribution of funds which the 
House wished but which the Senate and 
the Crow Tribe objected to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, I am disappointed 
that this legislation does not provide 
more than $232 million as an ini- 
tial payment to the Crow Indians for 
this dam site. Two different engineers 
who appraised this site for the Govern- 
ment said it was worth more than $414 
million. Mr. Barry Dibble, an en- 
gineer who appraised the site for the 
Crow Tribe, reported that it was worth 
$5 million. I think we might well have 
accepted the Senate figure of $5 million 
in full settlement, since the Crow Tribe 
has indicated that they regard this as a 
fair figure. 

Nevertheless, this conference commit- 
tee report does provide that eventually 
the Indians will receive the full value of 
the dam site. Nothing in this amended 
bill is intended to be construed as in 
any way limiting the final settlement 
figure to $244 million, or any other 
figure below its actual, full value. 
The Crow Tribe is authorized to start 
suit in either the district court or the 
Court of Claims for any additional val- 
ues over and beyond the $2% million 
which are provided to be paid im- 
mediately. We are taking from the In- 
dians none of the rights they now have, 
and we are providing for immediate 
transfer to their account of their $214 
million which now becomes a floor 
figure, a guaranty that they will receive 
at least that much for their dam site. 

At the same time, this bill provides an 
adequate title to the Government so that 
the long-delayed construction of this key 
dam on the Big Horn River can be gotten 
underway. I shall not impose on the 
time of my colleagues at this late hour, 
but a few of the values of this develop- 
ment should be pointed out. First in 
importance, of course, is the production 
of 200,000 kilowatts of power. In a 
State and a district that is primarily 
agricultural, we look forward to the de- 
velopment of industry as this low-cost 
power becomes available. Industry will 
broaden our economic base and broaden 
our tax base, helping to stabilize an 
economy which is now all too dependent 
on the vagaries of rainfall, crop condi- 
tions and farm prices. 

This is a multipurpose dam and new 
acres will be brought under irrigation 
to stabilize the agricultural economy, 
providing hay, grain, and other products, 
even in years of drought. 

The recreational value of this reser- 
voir on the Big Horn will be fully ex- 
ploited and enjoyed by people from all 
over the Midland Empire, which sur- 
rounds it. The benefits of flood control 
and silt control will extend downstream 
to benefit residents of neighboring 
States and others all the way down the 
great Missouri and Mississippi Valleys. 
Let us pass this conference report and 
get on with this sound and profitable in- 
vestment in America’s future. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND SALE OF SU- 
PERLINER PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
11451) to authorize the construction and 
sale by the Federal Maritime. Board of 
a superliner passenger vessel equivalent 
to the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger vessel for operation 
in the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 2100) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11451) to authorize the construction and 
sale by the Federal Maritime Board of a 
superliner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

FRANK W. BOYKIN, 

EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 

THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 

JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Joun O. Pastore, 
JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Norris COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11451) to authorize 
the construction and sale by the Federal 
Maritime Board of a superliner passenger ves- 
sel equivalent to the steamship United 
States, and a superliner passenger vessel for 
operation in the Pacific Ocean, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

In the past several years the United States 
has been suffering from a serious deficiency 
in its mobilization base due to the lack of 
large, safe, modern passenger vessels for 
immediate conversion to troopships in time of 
emergency. There is also a great and growing 
demand for an increase in the passenger- 
carrying segment of the American merchant 
marine. H. R. 11451 is a bill to help meet 
these deficiences in shipping services pres- 
ently inadequately served by American-flag 
ships. 

The Atlantic superliner will replace the 
aging S. S. America and provide additional 
capacity for the North Atlantic with a sister 
ship to the S. S, United States, and the Pa- 
cific ship will augment the trans-Pacific 
service rendered by the S. S.’s President Wil- 
son and Cleveland in a trade which is rapidly 
growing. The bill was found necessary be- 
cause the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is not 
entirely adequate to assure the construction 
of vessels in the superliner category, involv- 
ing highly complex questions of construction 
subsidy determination, differentiation be- 
tween commercial and defense features, 
American versus foreign construction and 
safety standards, determination of special 
governmental assistance received by compet- 
ing foreign passenger ships and other mat- 
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ters of opinion subject to a wide variation 
of viewpoints. Failure of the former Mari- 
time Commission to recognize the inade- 
quacy of existing law resulted in lengthy con- 
troversy over the contracts for the construc- 
tion of the 8. S. United States and two other 
superliners after World War II. 

The 1936 act anticipated the probable 
need for superliners, but did not attempt 
to prescribe the precise legislative pro- 
visions necessary to assure their construc- 
tion. Accordingly, after full study and 
lengthy hearings, it was found that in order 
to make it possible for an American operator 
to secure an economic return in accordance 
with the parity principle of the act, it was 
necessary that the imponderables and am- 
biguities encountered when the steamships 
United States, Constitution, and Independ- 
ence were constructed be resolved through 
special legislation. This bill, by establish- 
ing special pricing provisions based upon 
the special characteristics of each of the 
ships authorized, clarifies those matters that 
were the source of the previous controversy, 
and at the same time fully protects the in- 
terest of the Government. 

The paramount justification for super- 
liners of the category covered by this bill 
is the national security. The testimony in 
both Houses was emphatic on this point. 
The special speed capability and the high 
standards of wartime safety and stability 
which have been built into the S. S. United 
States, including such features as water- 
tight subdivision, aluminum deckhouse 
structure, lightweight piping, and the 
highest degree of fire resistance are well 
known and were important in the con- 
sideration of this bill. On the basis of fully 
qualified military testimony, it is under- 
stood that these features improve both the 
safety and speed of the vessel if put to use 
as a wartime troopship. Accordingly, it is 
the intent of this bill that the national de- 
fense features of each of the new super- 
liners will incorporate the same high stand- 
ards of design and construction as those of 
the S. S. United States, and that the speed 
built into the vessels will be as high above 
the commercial operating speeds established 
in the hearings as is practicable, consider- 
ing the hull designs and types of vessels au- 
thorized. The importance of high defense 
construction standards must be emphasized. 

As amended by the Senate, the bill would 
add a new section as follows: 

“No common carrier by water subject to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended; the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended; 
or any other act; shall directly or indirectly 
issue any ticket or pass for the free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to any official or 
employee of the United States Government 
(military or civilian) or to any member of 
their families, traveling as a passenger on 
any ship sailing under the American flag in 
foreign commerce or in commerce between 
the United States and its Territories and 
possessions; except that this restriction shall 
not apply to persons injured in accidents 
at sea and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons and persons rescued at sea. 
Nothing contained in this section shall pro- 
hibit any common carrier by water, under 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe, from interchanging with any other 
common carrier by water free tickets, free 
passes, or free or reduced-rate transporta- 
tion for their directors, officers, and em- 
ployees and their immediate families, unless 
such individuals are also employees of the 
United States Government.” 

The conference managers on the part of 
the House disagreed with the Senate amend- 
ment for the following reasons: 

1. There is no appropriate place for the 
amendment in the bill. The purpose of the 
bill is to authorize the construction and 
specify the method of financing the con- 
struction of two superliners for the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in accordance with the 
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Merchant Marine Act of 1936, subject to the 
necessary modifications provided for by the 
bill, The amendment has nothing to do 
with the purpose of the bill and would apply 
to all common carriers by water subject to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, or any other act. In the 
opinion of the managers on the part of the 
House the amendment is not germane. 

2. There is already statutory prohibition 
against passenger carriage below tariff rates 
with respect to the coastwise and inter- 
coastal commerce of the United States. The 
amendment, covering a smaller part of this 
same field, would certainly confuse and 
might weaken the broader statute. 

3. The amendment has implications far 
beyond those apparent on its face. For ex- 
ample, the Military Sea Transportation Sery- 
ice presently enters into contract arrange- 
ments with private American-flag carriers for 
transportation of civilian and military per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense and 
their dependents. The proposed amendment 
would upset these arrangements, which 
have been found to be very satisfactory from 
the Government's standpoint. It is esti- 
mated that if the amendment becomes law 
it will cost the Defense Department alone as 
much as $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 additional 
per year to move military and civilian per- 
sonnel and their dependents overseas on 
existing carriers. j 

Postal employees must travel on some 
ships in connection with the movement of 
the mails. Existing law authorizes Post 
Office officials to travel free on American 
ships when on official business. 

Similarly, departmental personnel such as 
Maritime and Coast Guard employees would, 
on occasion, haye to travel on American 
ships in connection with their functions rel- 
ative to the particular ships. There are un- 
doubtedly many other legitimate occasions 
for free or reduced rate travel while on official 
business. A proposal such as that contained 
in the amendment should not proscribe these 
wholly legitimate activities. 

4. The amendment can only be made ap- 
plicable to American water carriers who for 
the most part are in competition with for- 
eign steamship lines in international trade. 
These foreign lines (many of which are na- 
tionally owned or controlled) would not be 
affected by the amendment. 

Matters concerning passenger rates, fares, 
and tariffs are controlled by the member 
companies of the international steamship 
passenger conferences. It is understood 
that the conference agreements contain 
provisions regulating these matters on a 
uniform basis to avoid unfair or discrim- 
inatory practices. The Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has announced 
early commencement of a comprehensive 
study of the steamship conference system 
and intends to include consideration of the 
questions involved in the amendment, 

5. There is no evidence of existing abuses. 

6. The amendment would be administra- 
tively difficult to handle, and is not clear 
as to its meaning in all respects. 

7. No hearings have been held in either 
House on the subject matter of the amend- 
ment. 

8. A bill, S. 306, is presently pending be- 
fore the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which is intended to 
cover the objectives of the amendment. If 
the objectives of the amendment are de- 
sirable, they should be appropriately consid- 
ered in connection with the pending bill. 

9. Only through appropriate hearings can 
the ramifications of the amendment be fully 
disclosed and effective legislation written 
if such is found to be necessary. 

For the foregoing reasons the conference 
managers on the part of the House felt com- 
pelled to disagree to the Senate amendment, 
and the Senate receded therefrom. It is 
hoped, however, that the subject matter of 
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the amendment, in the form of S. 306 or 
otherwise, will be given full hearings to 
determine the need for corrective legisla- 
tion. 

In view of the foregoing agreement of the 
conferees the proposed conference substi- 
tute is identical with the House bill. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Frank W. BOYKIN, 
E-warp A. GARMATZ, 
Tuor C. TOLLEFSON, 
JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the House-Senate conferees did not 
retain the Senate amendment which 
would have prohibited the private ship- 
ping lines from extending free or re- 
duced travel rates to officials or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government or 
their families. I do not believe that 
Members of Congress or anyone con- 
nected with the granting of subsidies 
should be allowed to accept or offer fares 
more favorable than is available to the 
general public. 

In this instance, Congress has au- 
thorized the construction of 2 superliner 
passenger vessels at a total cost of some- 
thing like $210 million and then in turn 
has approved the sale of these 2 ships 
to private operators for about $80 mil- 
lion. Any special favors to those who 
negotiated such arrangements obviously 
would be out of order. But let me make 
it clear I do not criticize invitations for 
excursions or trial runs of new or mod- 
ernized vessels where education and pub- 
licity is the object and where all guests 
are on an equal basis. Historically for 
promotion purposes short voyages or 
nonscheduled shake down trips are made 
and public officials participate without 
any sense of obligation and I do not ob- 
ject to Members or their families taking 
such trips. 

However, I would express the hope 
that in time an overall standard or set 
of rules of ethics for officials and em- 
ployees of both branches of Government 
will be established so that the public 
confidence in our form of government 
will be strengthened. Meanwhile, I sug- 
gest that the Williams amendment 
which was not agreed to by the con- 
ferees should have been adopted because 
there is no reason that shipping lines 
should be on a different basis than rail- 
roads or airlines. Certainly public opin- 
ion supports an absolute prohibition 
against public officials being given spe- 
cial rates by the medium which they are 
under the responsibility of regulating. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


LAKE O’ THE PINES 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have two consent requests both of 
which have been cleared with the ma- 
jority and ranking minority members of 
the Committee on Public Works, and also 
with the majority and minority leaders. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 633, to designate the 
lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O’ the Pines. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, ete., That the reservoir formed 
by the Ferrells Bridge Dam across Cypress 
Creek in Texas, authorized to be constructed 
by section 11 of the Flood Control Act of 
1946, is hereby designated as Lake O’ the 
Pines. Any law, regulation, map, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
in which such reservoir is referred to shall 
be held to refer to such reservoir by the 
name of Lake O' the Pines. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


FLOOD CONTROL COMPACT BE- 
TWEEN STATES OF CONNECTICUT 
AND MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
2964) granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to a compact between the 
State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control. 
This also has been cleared with both 
sides. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent and 
approval of Congress is given to the compact 
between the State of Connecticut and the 
State of Massachusetts relating to flood con- 
trol. Such compact reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE I 

“The principal purposes of this compact 
are: (a) To promote interstate comity among 
and between the signatory states; (b) to 
assure adequate storage capacity for im- 
pounding the waters of the Thames River 
and its tributaries for the protection of life 
and property from floods; (c) to provide a 
joint or common agency through which the 
signatory States, while promoting, protecting, 
and preserving to each the local interest 
and sovereignty of the respective signatory 
States, may more effectively cooperate in 
accomplishing the object of flood control and 
water resources utilization in the basin of 
the Thames River and its tributaries. 

“ARTICLE IT 

“There is hereby created ‘The Thames 
River Valley Flood Control Commission’, 
hereinafter referred to as the ‘commission’, 
which shall consist of 6 members, 3 of 
whom shall be residents of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; 3 of whom shall 
be residents of the State of Connecticut. 

“The members of the commission shall 
be chosen by their respective States in such 
manner and for such terms as may be fixed 
and determined from time to time by the 
law of each of said States respectively by 
which they are appointed. A member of 
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the commission may be removed or sus- 
pended from office as provided by the law 
of the State for which he shall be ap- 
pointed, and any vacancy occurring in the 
commission shall be filled in accordance with 
the laws of the State wherein such vacancy 
exists. 

“A majority of the members from each 
State shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, the exercise of any 
of its powers or the performance of any of 
its duties, but no action of the commission 
shall be binding unless at least two of the 
members from each State shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

“The compensation of members of the 
commission shall be fixed, determined, and 
paid by the State which they respectively 
represent. All necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties shall be 
paid from the funds of the commission, 

“The commission shall elect from its mem- 
bers a chairman, vice chairman, and a clerk- 
treasurer. Such clerk-treasurer shall fur- 
nish to the commission, at its expense, a 
bond with corporate surety, to be approved 
by the commission, in such amount as the 
commission may determine, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of his duties. 

“The commission shall adopt suitable by- 
laws and shall make such rules and regu- 
lations as it may deem advisable not in- 
consistent with laws of the United States, 
of the signatory States or with any rules or 
regulations lawfully promulgated there- 
under. 

“The commission shall make an annual 
report to the governor and legislature of 
each of the signatory States, setting forth 
in detail the operations and the transactions 
conducted by it pursuant to this compact. 

“The commission shall keep a record of 
all its meetings and proceedings, contracts 
and accounts, and shall maintain a suitable 
office, where its maps, plans, documents, 
records and accounts shall be kept, subject 
to public inspection at such times and under 
such regulations as the commission shall 
determine. 

“ARTICLE IIT 


“The commission shall constitute a body, 
both corporate and politic, with full power 
and authority: (1) to sue and be sued; (2) 
to have a seal and alter the same at pleas- 
ure; (3) to appoint and employ such agents 
and employees as may be required in the 
proper performance of the duties hereby 
committed to it and to fix and determine 
their qualifications, duties and compensa- 
tion; (4) to enter into such contracts and 
agreements and to do and perform any and 
all other acts, matters and things as may be 
necessary and essential to the full and com- 
plete performance of the powers and duties 
hereby committed to and imposed upon it 
and as may be incidental thereto; (5) to 
have such additional powers and duties as 
may hereafter be delegated to or imposed 
upon it from time to time by the action of 
the legislature of either of said States, con- 
curred in by the legislature of the other State 
and by the Congress of the United States. 

“The commission shall make, or cause to 
be made, such studies as it may deem neces- 
sary, in cooperation with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, and other Fed- 
eral agencies, for the development of a com- 
prehensive plan for flood contro] and for 
utilization of the water resources of the 
Thames River Valley. 

“The commission shall not pledge the 
credit of the signatory States or either of 
them. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
wherein is located the site of each of the 
following dams and reservoirs agrees to the 
construction by the United States of each 
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such dam and reservoir in accordance with 
authorization by the Congress: 

“(1) At East Brimfield on the Quinebaug 
River controlling a drainage area of approxi- 
mately 67 square miles and providing flood 
storage of approximately 8 inches of runoff 
from said drainage area. 

“(2) At Buffumville on the Little River 
controlling a net drainage area of approxi- 
mately 26 square miles and providing flood 
control storage of approximately 8 inches of 
runoff from said drainage area. 

“(3) At Hodges Village on the French 
River controlling a drainage area of approxi- 
mately 30 square miles and providing flood 
control storage for approximately 8 inches of 
runoff from said drainage area. 

“(4) At Westville on the Quinebaug River 
controlling a drainage area of approximately 
90 square miles and providing flood control 
storage for approximately 2.5 inches of run- 
off from said drainage area. 


“ARTICLE V 


“The State of Connecticut agrees to re- 
imburse the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts 40 percent of the amount of taxes lost 
to their political subdivisions by reason of 
acquisition and ownership by the United 
States of lands, rights, or other property 
therein for construction in the future of any 
flood control dam and reservoir specified in 
article IV and also for any other flood con- 
trol dam and reservoir hereafter constructed 
by the United States in the Thames River 
Valley in Massachusetts. 

“Annually, not later than November 1 
of each year, the commission shall deter- 
mine the loss of taxes resulting to political 
subdivisions of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts by reason of acquisition and 
ownership therein by the United States of 
lands, rights or other property in connection 
with each flood control dam and reservoir 
for which provision for tax reimbursement 
has been made in the paragraph next above. 
Such losses of taxes as determined by the 
commission shali be based on the tax rate 
then current in each such political subdi- 
vision and on the average assessed valuation 
for a period of 5 years prior to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of the site of the 
dam for such reservoir, provided that when- 
ever a political subdivision wherein a flood 
control dam and reservoir or portion thereof 
is located shall have made a general revalu- 
ation of property subject to the annual mu- 
nicipal taxes of such subdivisions, the com- 
mission may use such revaluation for the 
purpose of determining the amount of taxes 
for which reimbursement shall be made. 
Using the percentage of payment agreed to 
in this article, the commission shall then 
compute the sum, if any, due from the State 
of Connecticut to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and shall send a notice to the 
treasurer of each signatory State setting 
forth in detail the sum, if any, Connecticut 
is to pay and Massachusetts is to receive in 
reimbursement of tax losses. 

“The State of Connecticut on receipt of 
formal notification from the commission of 
the sum which it is to pay in reimburse- 
ment for tax losses shall, not later than 
July 1 of the following year, make its pay- 
ment for such tax losses to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts wherein such loss 
or losses occur, except that in case of the 
first annual payment for tax losses at any 
dam or reservoir such payment shall be 
made by the State of Connecticut not later 
than July 1 of the year in which the next 
regular session of its legislature is held. 

“Payment by the State of Connecticut of 
its share of reimbursement for taxes in ac- 
cordance with formal notification received 
from the commission shall be a complete 
and final discharge of all liability by the 
State to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
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setts for each flood control dam and reser-from each signatory State as to the commis- 


voir within that State for the time specified 
in such formal notification. The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall haye full re- 
sponsibility for distributing or expending 
all such sums received, and no agency or 
political subdivision of the Commonwealth 
shall have any claim against the State of 
Connecticut or against the commission rel- 
ative to tax losses covered by such payments. 

“The two States may agree, through the 
commission, on a lump sum payment in lieu 
of annual payments and when such lump 
sum payment has been made and received, 
the requirement that the commission annu- 
ally shall determine the tax losses, compute 
sums due and send notice thereof to the 
treasurer of each State shall no longer apply 
with respect to any flood control dam and 
reservoir for which lump sum payment has 
been made and received. 

“On receipt of information from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, that re- 
quest is to be made for funds for the pur- 
pose of preparing detailed plans and speci- 
fications for any flood control dam and 
reservoir pro) to be constructed in the 
Thames River Valley in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding those specified in article IV, the 
commission shall make an estimate of the 
amount of taxes which would be lost to the 
political subdivisions of that State by rea- 
son of acquisition and ownership by the 
United States of lands, rights or other prop- 
erty for the construction and operation of 
such flood control dam and reservoir and 
shall decide whether the flood control bene- 
fits to be derived from such flood control 
dam and reseryoir, both by itself and as a 
unit of a comprehensive flood control plan, 
justifies, in the opinion of the commission, 
the assumption by Connecticut of the obli- 
gation to make reimbursement for loss of 
taxes. Such estimate and decision shall 
thereafter be reviewed by the commission 
at 5-year intervals until such time as the 
United States shall have acquired title to 
the site of such flood control dam or plans 
for its construction are abandoned. The 
commission shall notify the Governor, the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
the Members of the United States House of 
Representatives from each signatory State 
and the Chief of Engineers as to the com- 
mission’s decision and as to any change in 
such decision. 

“On receipt of information from the Chief 
of Engineers, that any flood control dam and 
reservoir is to be constructed, reconstructed, 
altered, or used for any purpose in addition 
to flood control, including those flood con- 
trol dams and reservoirs heretofore con- 
structed and those specified in article IV, 
the commission shall make a separate esti- 
mate of the amount of taxes which would 
be lost to the political subdivisions of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts by reason 
of acquisition and ownership by the United 
States of lands, rights, or other property for 
construction and operation of such dam and 
reservoir in excess of the estimated amount 
of taxes which would be lost if the dam were 
constructed and operated for flood control 
only and the commission shall decide the ex- 
tent to which, in its opinion, the State of 
Connecticut would be justified in making 
reimbursement for loss of taxes in addition 
to reimbursement for such dam and reservoir 
if constructed and used for flood control 
only. Such estimate and decision shall 
thereafter be reviewed by the commission 
at 5-year intervals until such time as such 


“dam and reservoir shall be so constructed, 


reconstructed, altered, or used or plans for 
such construction, reconstruction, alteration 
or use are abandoned. The commission shall 
notify the governor, the Members of the 
United States Senate, and the Members of 
the United States House of Representatives 


sion’s decision and as to any change in such 
decision. 

“A signatory state may, in agreement with 
the commission and the Chief of Engineers, 
acquire title or option to acquire title to any 
or all lands, rights, or other property re- 
quired for any flood control dam and reser- 
voir within its boundaries and transfer such 
titles or options to the United States. 
Whenever the fair cost to said signatory 
State for such titles or options, as deter- 
mined by the commission, is greater than the 
amount received therefor from the United 
States, the State of Connecticut shall pay its 
share of such excess cost to said signatory 
State, such share to be determined by the 
commission. 

“Whenever the commission shall not agree, 
within a reasonable time or within 60 days 
after a formal request from the governor of 
any signatory State, concerning reimburse- 
ment for loss of taxes at any flood control 
dam and reservoir heretofore or hereafter 
constructed by the United States in the 
Thames River Valley in Massachusetts, or 
concerning the extent, if any, to which re- 
imbursement shall be made for additional 
loss of taxes caused by construction, recon- 
struction, alteration, or use of any such dam 
for purposes other than flood control, the 
governor of each signatory State shall desig- 
nate a person from his State as a member of 
a board of arbitration, hereinafter called the 
board, and the members so designated shall 
choose one additional member who shall be 
chairman of such board. Whenever the 
members appointed by the governors to such 
board shall not agree within 60 days on such 
additional member of the board, the gov- 
ernors of such signatory States shall jointly 
designate the additional member. The board 
shall by majority vote decide the ques- 
tion referred to it and shall do so in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this compact 
concerning such reimbursement. The deci- 
sion of the board on each question referred 
to it concerning reimbursement for loss of 
taxes shall be binding on the commission 
and on each signatory State, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this compact. 


“ARTICLE VI 
“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
be construed as a limitation upon the au- 
thority of the United States. 


“ARTICLE VIT 


“The signatory States agree to appropriate 
for compensation of agents and employees 
of the commission and for office, administra- 
tion, travel, and other expenses on recom- 
mendation of the commission subject to lim- 
itations as follows: The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts obligates itself to not more 
than $7,000 in any 1 year and the State of 
Connecticut obligates itself to not more 
than $5,000 in any 1 year. 


“ARTICLE VII 


“Should any part of this compact be held 
to the contrary to the constitution of any 
signatory State or of the United States, all 
other parts thereof shall continue to be in 
full force and effect. 

“ARTICLE IX 

“This compact shall become operative and 
effective when ratified by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the State of Connecti- 
cut and approved by the Congress of the 
United States. Notice of ratification shall be 
given by the governor of each State to the 
governor of the other State and to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the President 
of the United States is requested to give 
notice to the governors of each of the sig- 
natory States of approval by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 9924) were laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING AUTHORITY OF SECRE- 
TARY OF TREASURY TO TRANS- 
FER CERTAIN DISTILLED SPIRITS 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 13130) to 
extend for 2 years the existing authority. 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
spect of transfers of distilled spirits for 
purposes deemed necessary to meet the 
requirements of the national defense. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5217 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out “July 11, 1958” and 

inserting in lieu thereof “July 11, 1960". 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, section 
5217 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 now authorizes the transfer of dis- 
tilled spirits between various types of 
producing plants and warehousing fa- 
cilities when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deems it necessary in the interest of 
national defense. The section also per- 
mits the Secretary to temporarily waive 
the application of any of the internal 
revenue laws relating to distilled spirits, 
except those imposing the tax, in order 
to meet the requirements of national 
defense. However, the authority con- 
tained in section 5217 expires on July 11, 
1958. 

H. R. 13130 would extend the authority 
to make emergency transfers and to 
waive application of the internal revenue 
laws relating to distilled spirits until 
July 11, 1960. 

While the authority to waive applica- 
tion of the internal revenue laws relating 
to distilled spirits is not now being used, 
the need for it might arise on short no- 
tice. The authority to make transfers 
between producing plants and warehous- 
ing facilities is being used to great ad- 
vantage at the present time. Therefore, 
it is desirable to extend the application 
of section 5217 for 2 years. 

‘The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
IT urge its approval by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have joined 
in urging the favorable consideration of 
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this legislation that would provide for 
the extension for a period of 2 years of 
the existing authority vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to authorize the 
transfer of distilled spirits between cer- 
tain types of installations where such 
transfer is desirable for national defense 
reasons. The existing authority is 
scheduled to expire as of July 11, 1958. 
The bill would extend the period to July 
11, 1960. Legislation similar to this was 
first enacted in 1942. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL DESIGNATION OF JULY 4TH 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DEROUNIAN]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 159) to authorize and request the 
President to proclaim July 4, 1958, a day 
of rededication to the responsibilities of 
free citizenship. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, in the international crisis con- 
fronting the Nation, it is important that the 
American people, in a spirit of gratitude and 
rededication, review the foundations of hu- 
man freedom, renew their faith in freedom 
and respond to the challenge of freedom: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, ete., That the President of the 
United States be and hereby is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation, call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
make the observance of Independence Day, 
July 4, 1958, a day of rededication to the 
responsibilities of free citizenship, with ap- 
propriate nationwide ceremonies. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SUPERVISION OF WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLANS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, there are pending before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor sey- 
eral bills—including one passed by the 
Senate—which would require registra- 
tion and reporting on welfare and pen- 
sion plans. Rumors are rife as to which 
groups are or are not in favor of such 
legislation. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read the 
results of a survey conducted by the 
members of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association by Dr. Julius Rezler 
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and Mr. Gerald J. Caraher. The results 
of this survey were recently published as 
a research publication by the Institute 
of Social and Industrial Relations of 
Loyola University. 

In studying the results of this survey, 
it is well to bear in mind that the mem- 
bership of the institute, based on its 
October 1954 membership directory, is 
composed as follows: 


Occupational group Number | Percent 
University 614 37.3 
Management. 489 29.7 
Government. 196 11.9 

6.6 
14.5 
TORN naa 1,645 100.0 


Almost 90 percent of those queried 
were in favor of a bill along the lines of 
the one passed by the other body; 75.8 
percent of persons with management af- 
filiations were in favor of such legisla- 
tion while only 13.7 were opposed. This 
is in sharp contrast to the wide division 
on other labor-management questions 
among those questioned having labor or 
management affiliations. 

I include the report of this survey with 
respect to the regulation of welfare and 
pension plans at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SUPERVISION OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


The returns to the seventh question of the 
survey are analyzed in this chapter. It was 
asked: “Should the law require the full dis- 
closure of welfare-fund finances whether 
these funds are administered by unions 
alone, by unions and employers together, or 
by employers alone (Douglas bill, S. 2888)?" 
This question was the only question of the 
survey which identified a specific bill. 

Reference is made to Senate bill 2888 in- 
troduced by Senator PauL H. Dovetas of Ill- 
inois on August 30, 1957, during the ist 
session of the 85th Congress. The bill pro- 
vides for the registration, the reporting, and 
the disclosure of all employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans if— 

1. the plan provides benefits for employ- 
ees employed in two or more States; 

2. at least part of the benefits of the plan 
are provided by an organization whose prin- 
cipal office is outside of the State in which 
the principal office of the plan is located; 

3. the plan is established or maintained 
by an employer engaged in commerce or by 
an employee organization whose members 
are engaged in commerce; or 

4. the income from the plan is claimed to 
be exempt from taxation or the costs of 
such plans are claimed as allowable deduc- 
tion in computing taxable income. 

The bill is intended to cover all plans, re- 
gardless of their administration. 

It should also be noted that of all the 
labor bills pending in the 85th Congress, only 
the Douglas bill has been endorsed by or- 
ganized labor. On the other hand, some 
segments of management opposed the bill 
because it covered management controlled 
plans, too. They felt since the Senate in- 
vestigations into these types of plans had in- 
dicated little or no wrongdoing, they should 
be exempt from the bill, 

ANALYSIS OF ANSWERS 

According to the tabulation in table 8, al- 
most 90 percent of the sample members 
responding favored the Douglas bill de- 
scribed above. Six percent of the respond- 
ents were opposed to it, and the remainder, 
4 percent, gave no definite answer. 
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TABLE 8.—A summary of the answers to question 7 


University,| Manage- 
ment, 


number 


Union, Govern- Miscel- Total, 
number ment, laneous, number 
num number 


Yes... 
No... 
No definite answer. 


Considering some management groups’ op- 
position to the bill, one would not expect 
the majority, 75 percent, of the survey's 
management group to answer “yes” to this 
question. Over 90 percent of the respond- 
ents in each of the other four groups, were in 
favor of this bill with 98 percent in mis- 
cellaneous, 97.5 percent in government, 94 
percent in union and 96 percent in univer- 
sity so answering. 

There were more in the management 
group, 10.5 precent, giving “no definite an- 
swer” to this question than in the other 
four groups.: This is explained in part by 
their reluctance in having plans established 
and directed solely by management included 
in the coverage of the bill. 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 


Those respondents who answered “yes” to 
the seventh question most frequently stress 
the point that all 3 types of plans, regardless 
of who administers them—management, 
union, or both—should be included in the 
coverage of the law. A government respond- 
ent wrote: 

“All welfare funds, whatever the source of 
administration, should be required by law to 
be fully disclosed per the Douglas bill. If 
they are not disclosed, then I favor regula- 
tion of all welfare funds much in the same 
manner as credit unions are regulated in 
States.” 

A management respondent gave this com- 
ment, “While this poses some problems to 
those in management who operate funds 
unilaterally, I believe our labor laws should 
apply with equal force to both parties.” 

Others of the respondents felt that this 
type of law would protect the beneficiaries 
of the fund. A university respondent 
pointed out, “This would protect the work- 
ers and all, the other parties concerned. It 
would encourage virtue.” A management re- 
spondent stated, “As a matter within the 
area of collective bargaining, employees are 
entitled to know how their funds are 
applied.” 

It was pointed out by another group of 
respondents that these plans, with the tre- 
mendous amount of money involved, were 
a fertile field for abuse, Because of this, 
the maximum amount of protection is need- 
ed to safeguard the funds from misuse. A 
Government respondent hoped that, “Pub- 
licity of welfare fund finances would dis- 
courage racketeering in this area,” In the 
opinion of a university respondent, it’s 
“A good protection against corruption and 
graft which is so easily a fait accompli with 
welfare funds.” And a management re- 
spondent felt, “There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for abuse if the funds go unregu- 
lated.” 

Others of the respondents mentioned the 
Douglas bill, S. 2888, and Senator PAUL 
Dovcias specifically in their comments. 
Some typical comments were: 

“The Douglas bill represents a valid and 
useful exercise of public authority. 


“The Douglas bill is an excellent means of 
preventing abuses of both unions and em- 
ployers in this area. 

“If such a bill is proposed by PauL Douc- 
Las, that’s good enough for me.” 

It was pointed out by another group of 
respondents that pension and welfare funds 
are in a sense a public trust. As a univer- 
sity participant put it, “These funds are in 
effect, a public trust, and should be pro- 
tected in the public interest.” 

It was felt by some of the respondents 
that secrecy wasn't necessary. The only 
ones who had anything to fear from dis- 
closure were the racketeers and crooks. The 
truth wouldn't hurt those who operated 
their plans with a true sense of fiduciary 
responsibility. 

In the comments of those respondents 
who answered “No” to this question, it was 
most frequently mentioned that plans oper- 
ated solely by management should be ex- 
empted from the coverage of any pension 
and welfare disclosure laws. A union re- 
spondent wrote, “Unilaterally administered 
plans by the employer should be exempted 
in general. But the employer should not 
be allowed to divert welfare funds.” A 
management respondent commented, “The 
law should not be made all-encompassing 
to make it more politically acceptable, 
where primary abuses are in 1 or 2 areas.” 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include a 
speech, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly one of the great jour- 
nalists of our time is Gerald W. John- 
son. His illustrious career includes 11 
years with the Greensboro Daily News, 2 
years as professor of journalism at the 
University of North Carolina, and 17 
years as editorial writer for the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun newspapers. 

The first of his 20 or more books, en- 
titled “What Is News?” was published 31 
years ago. His latest book is entitled 
“Peril and Promise: An Inquiry Into the 
Freedom of the Press.” Mr. Johnson is 
a prolific writer and a frequent con- 
tributor to such outstanding periodicals 
as Harper’s magazine, the Atlantic, the 
New Republic, Saturday Review, and the 
American Scholar. 

Mr. Johnson is a fellow alumnus of 
mine, both of us having studied at Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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though he preceded me by a number of 
years. 

He is one of the few remaining giants 
of the great era of journalism created 
by such men as Bernard De Voto, H. L. 
Mencken, Thomas L. Stokes, Elmer 
Davis, and himself. We need their kind 
even more now in this time of peril, and 
the tradition they created will inspire 
young men and women to similar high 
endeavor now and in the decades to 
come. All of these great men of letters 
are proof that we need scholars as much 
as we need scientists. We must keep 
this basic truth in mind as the Congress 
considers the science-oriented scholar- 
ship legislation sponsored by this ad- 
ministration, legislation which, unfortu- 
nately, is proving so attractive to some 
of our colleagues that the humanities 
are forgotten. 

I am pleased to include here the text 
of a highly significant speech delivered 
by Gerald W. Johnson at Wake Forest 
College recently: 


THE SCHOLAR HERE AND Now 


(Phi Beta Kappa address by Gerald W. 
Johnson) 

On an occasion similar to this, but at 
another place, I declared by belief that al- 
though colleges all over the land have held 
such celebrations for many years, and have 
listened to thousands of speakers, there has 
been only one original Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress, All the others have been glosses 
upon, or developments of the oration de- 
livered by Ralph Waldo Emerson at Harvard 
in 1837, known to us as the great essay en- 
titled “The American Scholar,” and less for- 
mally as the American Declaration of Intel- 
lectual Independence, 

Yet the subsequent addresses have not 
been vain repetition, or not necessarily so. 
Emerson himself assumed their utility in 
the first page of his speech. Describing the 
American Scholar as a living entity, he said, 
“year by year we come up hither to read 
one more chapter of his biography. Let us 
inquire what light new days and events 
haye thrown on his character and his 
hopes.” He expected that inquiry to be a 
continuing process, and so it has been for 
121 years. 

Thus to inquire what light new days and 
events have thrown on the character and 
hopes of the American Scholar is my war- 
rant for appearing before you. As Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence needs no 
rewriting, but does need, constantly, appli- 
cation to some new situation, so Emerson's 
theme needs no restatement, but does need, 
constantly, interpretation for each succes- 
sive generation. 

THE SCHOLAR—"MAN THINKING” 

His famous definition of the scholar is 
Man Thinking, with the stress upon the first 
word, not upon the second. Indeed, said 
Emerson, when he becomes a mere thinker 
“man is metamorphosed into a thing * * + 
the priest becomes a form; the attorney, a 
statute-book; the mechanic, a machine; the 
sailor, a rope of a ship.” It is only to the 
extent that he balances his mentality with 
his humanity that the thinker becomes a 
scholar, One is tempted to believe that the 
speaker of 1837 foresaw the coming of the 
electronic computer, a mechanism that per- 
forms operations hard to distinguish from 
thinking. One knows that he foresaw, for 
it was already beginning in his day, the de= 
velopment of a hard materialism that re- 
duces men more and more to the level of 
mechanical contrivances, 
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In the light of new days and events it is 
evident that the machine becomes more 
human and the man more mechanized. Pes- 
simists are inclined to stop with that and 
to lament that our so-called progress is 
actually retrogression, a drift backward to- 
ward the doomed land “where wealth accu- 
mulates and men decay.” But the coales- 
cence of thinker and machine does not affect 
the heart of Emerson's definition of the 
scholar—neither man nor thinker, but a 
tertium quid, a third party distinct from 
both, neither strictly man nor strictly 
thinker, but man thinking. The debate, 
therefore, is not closed until we have ex- 
amined this third party, the scholar, in the 
light that new days and events have thrown 
on him, as well as on the thinker and the 
machine. 

Following the old recipe for rabbit stew 
that began, “First catch your rabbit,” let us 
first attempt to catch a scholar, not in a 
material trap, but in a net of definitions 
that will hold him long enough to be ex- 
amined. Emerson extended the word as a 
generic term far beyond the limits usually 
assigned it. To him the scholar was not 
Doctor X, nor Professor Y, not a Ph. D., not 
necessarily a college man, but anyone who 
thinks beyond the immediate necessities of 
his job—the farmer who considers how his 
tillage will affect the land when it is owned 
by his grandson, the mechanic who thinks 
of the theories of distribution as well as 
production, the builder who sees his wall, 
not as so many thousand bricks, but as 
shielding and fostering life in generations 
to come—each of these is a man thinking, 
each in his own way shares in scholarship. 

But for tonight let us be modest enough 
to disavow the comprehensive view of an 
Emerson, and narrow our fields to more 
manageable proportions; let us for the mo- 
ment abandon the species and consider the 
specimen; not “the” scholar, but “a” scholar, 
here and now; and to eliminate the confu- 
sions of personality I propose as the type no 
individual, but Wake Forest College in its 
role as a scholar—a composite, certainly, but 
nevertheless a type. 

For every rational man will agree that a 
college is not buildings and grounds, nor 
books and equipment. A college is a group 
of individuals differing in function, but 
bound together by a common purpose—man 
as students, man as teacher, man as admin- 
istrator, but in every case man thinking, 
not so much about how to sustain life as 
how to live it. 

_ What light have new days and events 
thrown on the character and hopes of this 
composite scholar who lives not in Massa- 
chusetts but in North Carolina, not in 1837 
but in 1958? To essay a tentative answer to 
this question is not foolishly repeating the 
one great Phi Beta Kappa address, but mak- 
ing a legitimate and perhaps useful com- 
mentary on it. For that, Emerson would 
not expect or desire an apology. 

MODERN WORLD CASTS LURID LIGHT ON THE 

SCHOLAR 


To begin with, all concerned agree that 
the light itself is pretty lurid. There is said 
to be an old-fashioned Chinese curse, one 
that you laid only on a bitter enemy. It 
was, “May you live in interesting times.” 
The events of the 20th century thus far 
have made interesting times. In its first 
58 years more blood has been spilled, more 
cities destroyed, more empires overthrown, 
and ghastlier crimes committed than in any 
similar period in recorded history, not for- 
getting the Thirty Years’ War in which Ger- 
many was reduced to cannibalism. 

And that was not all of it or the worst of 
it. Robbery and murder, after all, are old, 
familiar evils. If, in our time, robbery has 
been raised from the pillage of a house to 
the pillage of continents, and if murder has 
been raised from homicide to genocide, from 
the killing of a man to the killing of a race, 
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still these are simply vast tions of 
horrors we have always known. The toad is 
bloated to the size of an ox, but he is still 
the same old toad. If that were all that the 
20th century has brought upon us, we might 
blame the trouble upon our sloth and care- 
lessness in not checking the evils before 
they had attained such monstrous size, but 
we could hardly blame it on our basic con- 
cepts. We could say that we need to reform 
our habits, but not our basic modes of 
thought. 

But even that cold comfort is denied us, 
for the 20th century has brought upon 
us far more than merely a cancerous 
growth of ancient villainies. It has also 
shaken our fundamental concepts of the 
universe around us, and in so doing has 
led us to suspect the usefulness of our in- 
tellectual tools, I do not refer to such 
spectacular phenomena as atomic fission 
and fusion and the invasion of outer space 
from the earth. They are byproducts, en- 
tirely neutral, equally capable of construc- 
tion or destruction, according to the pur- 
pose of those who use them. 

What I have in mind is something far 
more basic. The hydrogen bomb is, after 
all, simply another explosive, new in its 
composition, but in its effects just gun- 
powder raised to the nth power. It is what 
produced the bomb that is new and that 
has shaken not merely the physical earth 
under our feet, but the intellectual ground 
under philosophy itself. 

We have witnessed a dissolution of cate- 
gories that is by far much more frightening 
than the dissolution of the city of Hiro- 
shima, or the Bikini atoll. We have learned 
that what we had regarded as the four pil- 
lars of the physical universe, mass, energy, 
space, and time, are not in fact monoliths, 
but are essentially fluid, merging into one 
another in such fashion that it is no longer 
possible to draw a sharp line of demarca- 
tion among them. If there are physical 
universals, we are not acquainted with 
them; to the utmost boundary of our 
knowledge, all things are relative. 

This forces the modern scholar to recon- 
sider his modes of thought. An analogy 
between the physical universe and the 
moral universe certainly exists, but at pre- 
cisely what point does it break down—or 
does it ever break down? If such con- 
cepts as mass, energy, space, and time are 
valid only relatively, what about such con- 
cepts as justice, honor, courage, and truth? 
Do not dismiss the question as idle and 
flippant. We have always known that our 
view of any of these concepts, say justice, 
is mutable, changing from century to cen- 
tury, from place to place, even from man 
to man. We have, however, ascribed this 
mutability to the lack of precision of our 
own minds, which we know to be defective 
instruments. The philosophers who have 
challenged the concepts themselves we have 
dismissed as eccentrics. 

But the Hegelians, and the Nietzscheans, 
and the new-fangled Existentialists have 
come back strong, reinforced by this reason- 
ing from analogy. Traditional scholarship is 
hard put to it to maintain its position. 
Many of us still have faith to believe that 
the dissolution of the physical universals 
has no relation whatever to the moral uni- 
versals; but that belief is an act of faith 
which we should like to have supported by 
reason, The first duty of the scholar as man 
thinking is to furnish this support if he 
can. Such work was presumably not neces- 
sary in 1837, but it is of prime importance 
in 1958. It is imposed upon every American 
scholar, including the scholar who resides 
in the South. 

To be specific, it is the first duty of Wake 
Forest, along with other colleges of liberal 
arts. This is not clear to all southerners; 
there are some who quite honestly believe 
that the first duty of the college is not to 
answer the questions propounded by the 
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second half of the 20th century, but to in- 
sist upon the adequacy of the answers that 
were found in the 19th century and earlier. 
Unfortunately, those answers are not specific 
enough. Thomas Aquinas, John Calvin, 
R. W. Emerson were great men, possibly 
greater than any man living today; but 
they never heard of the problem of rela- 
tivity, therefore they presented no solution 
of that problem. They did not, they could 
not, do our work for us. We must do it 
ourselves, and if we lack the genius of those 
men, that is our misfortune, but it does not 
release us from the obligation to do the best 
we can with such talents as God has given 
us. 


We hear constantly repeated a formula 
that sounds impressive but that is actually 
as hollow as a bass drum. It is the assertion 
that Wake Forest should do nothing to 
shake the faith of Baptist youth. Granted; 
but that is equivalent to saying that Wake 
Forest should under no circumstances shave 
the heads of youth and paint them sea 
green. Certainly it should not; but when 
did the college ever try to do such an insane 
thing? No more has it ever made an effort 
to turn any student away from the faith of 
his fathers. 

But neither has this college any right to 
rivet chains of error on the mind of a stu- 
dent merely because his father may have 
worn such chains contentedly, never sus- 
pecting that he was fettered. To this Bap- 
tist audience I commend strongly a recent 
statement of a Catholic priest, the Rev. 
Gustave Weigel, speaking to the Catholic 
University of Windsor and reported in a 
Catholic magazine, the Commonweal, on 
January 31 of this year. “A college,” said 
Dr. Weigel, “does not exist only to prevent 
a young person from being infected by error; 
it exists positively to show him truth. Nor 
is truth something once and for all done in 
the past. It must be achieved anew in 
every generation.” 

It is unlikely that Father Weigel and I 
would ever agree on what is truth; but with 
the principle he proclaims I do most heartily 
agree. In fact, I consider it a fine statement 
of sound Baptist doctrine. 

I count it my great good fortune that as 
@ young man, like Saul of Tarsus I sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel. I was instructed by one 
of the greatest and best of all the great and 
good men who have served this college. 
Before I ever reached Wake Forest I had 
heard the chatter of foolish and shallow 
minds asserting that William Louis Poteat 
was certainly a Doubting Thomas, if not 
an out-and-out heretic. Great, then was my 
surprise to find that this was the man of all 
the faculty who did most to explode the 
half-baked skepticism I had developed as 
& high school boy, and to establish in my 
mind an intellectual respect for religion 
that has not been shaken by the experience 
of 50 years. 

Why, then, was the man constantly under 
attack by persons who fancied themselves 
leaders of the denomination? I had no 
answer then, but I have one now. Those 
men lacked the cardinal virtue of humility. 
They had fallen into the error of Job's com- 
forters, who assumed that they were the 
people, and that wisdom should die with 
them. They could not master the great 
truth that we who are of mature years and 
dominant in our generation, although we 
may do passably well for the present, are 
never good enough for the future. They 
could not realize that the business of Wake 
Forest was not to supply the denomination 
with men as good as they were, but with 
better men, wiser men, abler men, more 
competent men. 

That is the business of Wake Forest today 
as it is of every liberal arts college. If it 
can do no more than supply leaders as 
good as those we have now, it is a failure, 
and fit for nothing except to be hauled off 
by the junk dealer. I will admit that it is 
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a severe test to call upon men of my genera- 
tion to admit that we are not good enough 
for leadership of the denomination, the 
State, the Nation, 20 years hence. Yet if 
we are really scholars, that is, men thinking, 
we know that it is so. 

Curiously enough, this kind of scholar- 
ship is often found among men who never 
think of themselves as scholars at all. Con- 
scious that they know little of the lore of 
books, they are unaware that they are deeply 
versed in the lore of life, and preserve the 
humility that accompanies true learning. 
For when a man has gained some conception 
of the vast amount he does not know, he has 
taken the first long stride toward scholar- 
ship, since realization of his ignorance starts 
him thinking. 

Among such men you seldom find much 
inclination to interfere with the efforts of 
the college to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of modern life. They have grasped the 
significance of the promise that when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. They realize that it is 
a promise, stated in the future tense; they 
do not delude themselves that they are 
already in possession of all truth, and they 
are confident that the Spirit of truth will 
guide them aright. 


WAKE FOREST AND CONTROVERSY 


It is the arrogant of soul who are so cer- 
tain of their own wisdom that they brand 
as heresy any contradiction of their dogma. 
Such men we have always with us, and 
against them a college that is true to its 
mission must always contend. Friends of 
mine, and friends of this college have said 
to me recently, “Wake Forest is engaged in 
controversy,” shaking their heads. The news 
is interesting, but why should they shake 
their heads? So Wake Forest is in con- 
troversy—but where else, pray, should Wake 
Forest be? If it is a college, it should be an 
intellectual leader. If it leads, it must be 
in advance of the main body, If it is in ad- 
vance of the main body some, especially 
those who do not know which way is for- 
ward, will denounce it, 

The fact that the college is in controversy 
means nothing; the crux of the matter is 
what the controversy is about. If it is a 
quarrel over where a new building shall be 
placed, or how much shall be spent on it, 
there may be reason to be disturbed. But if 
it is a battle of ideas, then in the midst of 
the fight is right where the college ought to 
be. “Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you! for so did their fathers 
to the false prophets.” 

‘The liberal arts college that is located in 
the South is doubly exposed because it faces 
not only the problems posed by modern 
science and technology, but also those in- 
herited from an old catastrophe, one older 
than the Civil War. That war destroyed the 
economic and social systems of the South, 
but the war itself was the result of an earlier 
destruction of the political philosophy of 
the South. We cannot undo the effects of 
the war, but we can restore the philosophy 
if our intellectual leaders are minded to do 
50. 

Under the Virginia dynasty—which really 
includes John Marshall, as well as Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe—southern political 

was nothing if not realistic and, 
solidly based on reality, it was brilliant 
beyond all precedent. But later, under such 
leaders as Calhoun, Hayne, Toombs, and 
Davis, it was anything but realistic, and 
this divorce from reality precipitated the 
disastrous war. The issue on which roman- 
ticism won its victory over realism happened 
to be that of Negro slavery, but if it had 
been won on any other issue the result 
would have been the same. 

The art of government cannot be practiced 
indefinitely on the basis of wishful think- 
ing. It may work for a time, but unless 
government conforms to the facts as they 
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are, not as we wish they were and perhaps 
ought to be, it will end in a crash. The 
moral judgment of mankind had condemned 
slavery before the date of the Missouri Com- 
promise, but the slaveholding interest of 
the South proceeded on the romantic theory 
that it had not been condemned and made 
that theory national policy from 1820 to 
1861; but then came the crash. 

Mussolini made the romantic lie of the 
Roman Empire good for 20 years, but then 
he ended hung up by his heels on a meat- 
rack. Hitler held to the romantic lie of 
the master race for 12 years, but then he 
ended as a suicide under the ruins of flaming 
Berlin. The most successful romancers of 
modern times are the Russians, who have 
upheld the delusion of dialectical material- 
ism for forty-odd years, exceeding the record 
of the slave-holding interest. But if the 
thing is, as I believe, essentially a lie it will 
end in a crash and it is greatly to be feared 
that the crash by its very magnitude may 
involve the rest of us. 

Every political leader worth his salt knows 
that the successful conduct of public affairs 
depends upon maintaining contact with 
reality, but the determination of what is 
real is often beyond him. Absorbed all day 
long in the management of details, he 
usually lacks the time, even when he has 
the intellectual endowment, to go behind 
appearances and find reality. He should be 
relieved of the necessity. Scholars who are 
not involved personally in politics should 
do it for him. Wake Forest, for instance, 
has no legitimate place in North Carolina 
politics; but it should be an arsenal of ideas 
open to governors, Senators, Representa- 
tives, judges, and all other public servants. 
Wake Forest has the time and the facilities 
to undertake the labor of distinguishing fact 
from wishful thinking, and when it fails to 
do so it is not serving the State. 

But bear in mind that the fraudulent 
policy that leads to disaster is based on 
wishful thinking, and pay particular atten- 
tion to the word “wishful.” Calhoun in- 
sisted on seeing the world, not as it was, 
but as he and his followers wished it to 
be. When we ardently wish one thing, we 
dislike the man who tells us that it is not 
so, and the more often he proves to be 
right, the more we dislike him. If the chief 
aim of Wake Forest is to gain the admira- 
tion and applause of the State of North 
Carolina, then it should instantly renounce 
its allegiance to truth and go in for ro- 
manticism, for that way popularity lies. 
But that is not the way to greatness, that is 
not the way to usefulness, that is not the 
way to freedom, for “ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

So much for the special problems that 
confront the scholar because he lives in 
North Carolina; what, then, of the special 
problems that confront him because he 
lives in 1958? That is to say, what of the 
temporal, rather than the geographical 
situation of our generation? 

There, indeed, we enter an area where 
angels fear to tread, and to rush in with 
blind arrogance is assuredly the part of 
none but fools. Nevertheless venture we 
must, for it is all a part of our time, and 
to attempt to live outside of our own time 
would be to repeat the blunder that de- 
stroyed us in 1861. But in this case de- 
struction would fall not merely on the 
southeastern quarter of the United States, 
but on all western civilization. 

I referred earlier to the dissolution of 
categories, the crumbling of the very foun- 
dations of thought about the physical uni- 
verse. On that topic I have nothing more 
to say, for I am not a scientist, and only a 
man deeply versed in the new learning has 
any right to an opinion on what the recent 


advances of mathematical physics signify. 


But I am a man and—at long intervals, per- 
haps, but occasionally—a man ; as 
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such, I have plenty to say, not as a scientist, 
but as a scholar in the Emersonian rather 
than the academic sense. 

I have described as lurid the light in 
which new days and events have bathed us, 
but that is true only in part. The light is 
compound, derived from many sources—the 
red glow of hell-fire over Hiroshima and 
Hungary; the reflected light of the sun, that 
cold and neutral moon-glow from those 
small objects that we have lifted beyond 
the atmosphere and set to circling around 
the earth; and from the harnessing of the 
atomic power, a rosy gleam, a hint of the 
dawn of Aristotle's day when the shuttle 
shall move itself and earth’s last slave shall 
be free. 

Terror and wonder and awe, said the 
Greeks, are the components of high tragedy. 
They are all here, but with an addition that 
the definition of tragedy does not include, 
that last spirit to escape from Pandora's 
box, Hope with the iridescent wings. With 
this addition, we cannot assert without res- 
servation that the drama we are witnessing 
is the tragedy of mankind, for we do not 
know that it is. We must find another 
word for it, and finding that word is the 
great task of scholarship. 

The man who could tell us plainly how to 
approach this task would be the greatest 
sage of our time. But while I have no idea 
how to reach it, I do think I know in which 
direction the goal lies, I think the avenue 
of approach is through study of a question 
that the psalmist asked: “What is man, 
that thou are mindful of him?” 

Not Christianity alone, but every great 
spiritual religion is based on faith that the 
Creator is mindful of his creature, man, 
The Christian explanation is that in man 
alone among the animals God implanted a 
spark of divine fire that under proper con- 
ditions can be fanned into flame; and the 
man flaming with the fire of God, like the 
burning bush that was not consumed, makes 
the place whereon he standeth holy ground, 
This is the tradition of the saints. 

To search out and identify this spark of 
divinity is the first step toward learning 
how it may be nursed into flame, which is 
the goal of education. Something may be 
accomplished, no doubt, by homiletics based 
on dogma, but no much; far more effective 
is study of the attribute that we call great- 
ness, wherever and whenever it has ap- 
peared among men. For I do not under- 
stand how a Christian can deny that any 
true greatness is a flash of the divine fire, 
whether it makes its appearance in a Father 
of the Church, or in a pagan, or even in a 
recusant who has formally denied the faith, 
not knowing what the true faith is. 

To accomplish this, scientific education 
alone is not enough. To know the way of 
an electron in infinitesimal space is all very 
well, and so it is to know the way of the 
galaxies in infinite space, and to determine 
the relation between them, as Einstein tried 
to do, But none of that is as profound or 
as important as to know the way of a man 
in the realm of the spirit. 

Proof of it is the triumph of this very 
physical science that has astounded and ap- 
palled us. The hydrogen bomb is the most 
tremendous expression of physical power 
that man has attained since recorded history 
began. Recently our engineers exploded 
underground a hydrogen bomb which they 
described as a rather small one; but it is 
said that 400,000 cubic yards of rock were 
reduced to amorphous powder, and at the 
detonation in New Mexico the earth quaked 
in Alaska. Yet, more powerful than the 
bomb is the mind that created it. 

We have hurled into outer space artificial 
moons carrying instruments so cunningly 
devised that they are even now reporting to 
us things that “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man.” Yet these wanderers through the 
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abyss between the planets are not as far- 
reaching as the mind that created them, 

“We are equal,” said Bertrand Russell, “to 
all that we can understand.” Our under- 
standing has been extended, in these porten- 
tous years, immeasurably upward beyond the 
stars, and immeasurably downward into the 
depths of the atom. But how far has it been 
extended on our own level? The answer to 
that question is much less glorious. Our 
penetration into the mysteries of the human 
heart has been so slight that it is doubtful 
that we know any more than Homer knew 
about what it is that makes God mindful of 
man. The old, blind poet realized that the 
spark of greatness is the answer, and so do 
we; but to define greatness we are as impo- 
tent as he was. 

Homer did not know, however, that with 
the touch of a finger we can release the 
earthquake, and the hurricane of fire, and 
the mushroom cloud that casts the shadow 
of slow and dreadful death. It is the tri- 
umph of science that has revealed to us such 
majesty and might in the divine spark of 
reason as reduce Achilles to a children’s toy, 
and make the Thunderer of Olympus him- 
self no more than a shadow of real power. 

It is the task of science to determine and 
explain the results that may follow the use 
of the mind, and science has worked at its 
task with a success that staggers and some- 
what appalls us; but the brilliance of science 
has only revealed the dimensions of the 
task that still lies before philosophy—the 
tack of tracing and understanding the source 
of this puissance that science has revealed. 
For it is as true today as it was when 
Elijah covered his face and trembled that 
the Lord is not in the hurricane, nor in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire. Now, as in the 
days of the prophet, they are no more than 
evidence that the Lord passed by. Direful 
as they are, they are less important than 
the still, small voice that persists when the 
terrors have passed away. 

We must admit, then, that the light that 
new days and events have thrown on the 
character of the scholar reveals him as 
somewhat out of balance, amazing as a 
thinker, but as a man advancing with drag- 
ging feet; and he will not restore the bal- 
ance until he bestirs himself to bring his 
Philosophy abreast of his science. But the 
light thrown on his hopes is altogether dif- 
ferent; for if the task before him is im- 
measurably great, so is the promised reward. 
That spark of divinity in man that makes 
God mindful of him is immensely more po- 
tent, immensely vaster, immensely more 
wide-ranging than the saints and sages of 
the past could ever guess. 

We are equal to all that we can under- 
stand; and to the extent that we can begin 
to understand true greatness as it appears 
in men, and how and why it appears, we 
have the radiant hope of employing that 
force to carry us forward, not into a new 
world, but a new universe of power, and 
beauty, and truth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 118, on the bill H. R. 11477, 
I was paired. I was unavoidably absent 
from the House on official business. Had 
I been present I would have voted “yea.” 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE 
McGOVERN 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago, during the 1956 campaign, our col- 
league, GEORGE McGovern, was the ob- 
ject of a smear campaign which was 
resented by the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota, as 
demonstrated by the overwhelming ma- 
jority received by GEORGE McGovern in 
the 1956 election. 

It has come to my attention that there 
are indications that the same sort of 
tactics may be used against him in the 
campaign of this year. This threatened 
smear or unjust attack is based upon a 
report by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, entitled “The Communist 
Peace Offensive.” The report quotes the 
Daily Worker of March 15, 1951, wherein 
166 names are published as sponsors of 
the American Peace Crusade. 

It is well known and an established 
fact that this Communist-front organi- 
zation forged and falsely published the 
names of many prominent Americans on 
the petitions as sponsors. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I know this to be true, and 
it is typical Communist trickery. Thus 
the name of a Dr. George McGovern ap- 
peared in the Daily Worker as one of the 
sponsors. 

Congressman GEORGE S. McGovern, of 
South Dakota, never signed the petition 
referred to in the Daily Worker or in 
the committee report, and he never di- 
rectly or indirectly authorized his name 
to be used in any way in this connection. 
We, the members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, know this to be 
true and we deeply regret that the com- 
mittee report has served as an excuse 
or basis for the unfair attack upon the 
gentleman from South Dakota. The 
chairman of our committee, Mr. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, joins with me in this 
statement. We have the highest respect 
and admiration for GEORGE McGovern 
as one of the most loyal and patriotic 
Americans and as an able and outstand- 
ing Member of Congress. I sincerely 
hope his great service in Congress is 
known and recognized by his constitu- 
ents, and most certainly they should re- 
sent such unfair smear attacks made 
upon him by his political opponents. 


THE BOSTON-PORTSMOUTH NAVAL 
SHIPYARDS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Boston, 
Mass., and the Portsmouth, N. H., naval 
shipyards are less than 60 miles apart. 

Machinists at Boston currently receive 
$2.50 per hour, while their counterparts 
at Portsmouth receive $2.19 for the same 
type of work. This is a manifest in- 
justice which is injurious to the morale 
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of the unclassified employees at Ports- 
mouth. 

Under the present law: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish 
rates of wages for employees of each naval 
activity where the rates are not established 
by other provisions of law to conform, as 
nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest, with those of private establishments 
in the immediate vicinity. 


This method of establishing separate 
labor market areas for Boston, and Ports- 
mouth, by which wages are determined 
on the basis of surveys of wages paid by 
private industry in those areas, is fair 
as long as there are sufficient job samples 
from private industry covering the same 
skills. In the absence of such valid com- 
parisons, or enough of them, the average 
is bound to suffer from a downgrading. 

For instance, in the Portsmouth sur- 
vey for 1957, a total of 316 job samples 
from private industry determined the 
wage rates for 5,351 employees in the 
shipyard. Of these 316 samples, only 
179 represented skilled craft jobs. In 
contrast from the Boston wage survey 
for 1956, 5,955 samples from private in- 
dustry determined the rates for 9,325 
wage board employees. Of these 5,955 
samples, 3,253 represented skilled craft 
jobs. 

Furthermore, there is no other ship- 
building activity in the Portsmouth area, 
as there is in Boston, upon which to base 
a fair standard for the wages paid to the 
workers at the Portsmouth, N. H., nayal 
shipyard. 

Up until 1947, the 2 areas were con- 
sidered as 1 for the purpose of wage 
determination. 

Workers from greater Lawrence, 
Mass., and Essex County, for example, as 
well as from other communities in be- 
tween, are employed at both yards. 
Even though they may do exactly the 
same type of work, some get higher pay 
than the others. 

From time to time, workers are ex- 
changed or transferred from one year to 
the other, as work slacks off in one, and 
picks up at the other. 

As the yards are relatively close to- 
gether, and as many of the workers live 
outside the immediate communities in 
which the yards are located, this policy 
on the part of the Navy in treating them 
as separate labor-market areas is un- 
realistic. 

Appeals for administrative adjust- 
ments of the rates under the flexibility 
provided in existing law, have been ig- 
nored by the Navy. 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, is the author of S. 2266, which 
would require that the Secretary of the 
Navy establish the hourly rates of pay 
for all per diem employees of the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard at the 
same hourly rates paid to employees of 
similar classification at the Boston, 
Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

This bill has passed the Senate, and 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
recommended yesterday passage of this 
bill. 

In view of its constructive nature that 
will remedy a longstanding inequity, I 
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believe that the interests of all concerned 
will benefit from the enactment of S. 
2266. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill which 
would provide that there shall be a speed 
limit of 50 miles an hour over the long 
holidays, It has not passed yet, but I 
am hoping that people all over the coun- 
try will observe this limit. 

Many lives have been lost through 
automobile accidents in the first 6 
months of this year. I find that most of 
the causes of the accidents have been 
laid to speed because people lose con- 
trol of their automobiles. 

I noticed a bill just reported out of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but speed was not mentioned 
in it. As I read the reports, speed is 
the chief reason for accidents. 

I only pray the people will observe this 
50-mile-an-hour speed limit over the 
holidays. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 118 this morning I was unavoid- 
ably absent. If present I would have 
voted “yea.” 


INDEPENDENCE DAY AND A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS’ DAYS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. CRETELLA] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, Americans throughout the 
land and abroad will be celebrating the 
Independence Day of our Nation. To all 
patriotic citizens this sacred day sym- 
bolizes, under God, our national freedom, 
the untampered will of a sovereign peo- 
ple and our firm determination to meet 
any enemy who would attempt to destroy 
our independence. It symbolizes, too, 
the spiritual and moral power of our 
great tradition, the liberal institutions 
of this country and the warm humanism 
of its laws. In short, our spirit of inde- 
pendence is at once our past, our present, 
and our future. 

In the full perspective of the history 
of mankind, we as a united and peaceful 
people, have with all humility every rea- 
son to be proud of our unique develop- 
ment and rich tradition. Our society, 
to be sure, is not perfect. But by all 
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evidence it is unquestionably one that 
has given so much in so many ways to 
so many within a short span in the his- 
tory of man. It is one which had made 
this Nation powerful, exemplary and re- 
spected everywhere. Contrary to some 
false notions, we do possess an ideology 
which abets our continued growth as a 
sturdy Nation and remarkably equips us 
for coping with present global unrest. 
This ideology is plainly and concretely 
written out in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 

For this approaching Independence 
Day it is utterly important that we re- 
flect upon the moral and political prin- 
ciples embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. Even more important is 
the application of these perennial prin- 
ciples to other nations and peoples. For 
not only is the living application of 
these principles crucial to the further 
growth and development of our Nation, 
but it is also vital to the existence and 
survival of newly independent nations 
in the Free World. Fortunately, it is well 
recognized that their independent pres- 
ervation in the face of a menacing Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism and colo- 
nialism is dependent upon our own sur- 
vival as a thriving independent Nation. 

What a moving and powerful force 
was our Declaration of Independence as 
an influence on the various nations who 
were subjugated in the empires of the 
last 2 centuries. Nations in the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman Em- 
pires soon rose to declare their inde- 
pendence with a will to pursue a na- 
tional existence similar to ours. But 
this was short-lived as the unchecked 
surge of Russian Communist imperial- 
ism since 1918 has once again reduced 
the many non-Russian nations of East- 
ern Europe and Asia to servility. 

The murder of Imre Nagy and count- 
less national patriots behind the Iron 
Curtain is a tragic byproduct of the 
destruction of a nation’s independence. 
It is clearly just another atempt on the 
part of imperialist Moscow to break the 
will of its subjugated nations. Sancti- 
fied by the Declaration of Independence, 
our moral commitment to the captive 
nations in the Russian Communist Em- 
pire plainly impels us to sustain the will 
of these once free peoples at all costs. 

Against this new onslaught by Moscow 
I strongly believe it is most fitting and 
proper for us as free men to express this 
commitment to the captive nations, on 
the eve of our own Independence Day. 
I therefore submit a concurrent resolu- 
tion which calls for a Presidential proc- 
lamation observing the prime national 
days of these captive nations. These 
days symbolize the spirit of independ- 
ence for these enslaved peoples as our 
Independence Day does for us. They 
are compelled to observe them in forced 
silence. We, in spiritual union with 
them, are free to break this silence by 
observing them here. It is my convic- 
tion, that this act would serve as a fur- 
ther tribute to the courage, tenacity, and 
faith of the national patriots in each of 
the captive lands of Europe and Asia, 
At this moment of revived Russian bar- 
barity we could not do less. 
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The resolution which I submit is as 
follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON CAPTIVE NATIONS’ 
Days 


Whereas the barbaric Russian Communist 
murder of Imre Nagy and many truly Hun- 
garian patriots has once again aroused the 
conscience of the American people as to the 
tragic plight of the captive nations; and 

Whereas since 1918 the continuous aggres- 
sion of Russian Communist imperialism and 
colonialism has built up an unprecedented 
empire which, on the basis of the captive 
resources Moscow wantonly exploits, now 
mortally threatens the security of the United 
States and all of the Free World; and 

Whereas the many captive nations in this 
empire look to the United States and the 
moral forces of its Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights for their eventual 
liberation and independence, and for the 
full recovery of individual liberties in the 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, and other rell- 
gious traditions of their peoples; and 

Whereas the freedom-oriented loyalties and 
hopes of the captive nations in both eastern 
Europe and in Asia are fundamentally vital 
to United States national security, and thus 
basic to United States foreign policy; and 

Whereas in the hopeful hearts and minds 
of all the captive peoples a silent observance 
is offered annually toward historic events 
in their histories which symbolize their pres- 
ent aspirations as well as their once-enjoyed 
national independence and freedom; and 

Whereas it is clearly our moral obligation 
as free men to give through organized effort 
powerful voice to these silent but active 
prayers for national independence and free- 
dom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the President 
of the United States proclaim the following 
historic dates as days of observance by the 
people of the United States in their spiritual 
union with the victims of Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism and colonialism: March 15 
as Hungarian Day; May 3 as Polish Day; Feb- 
ruary 16 as Lithuanian Day; March 14 as Slo- 
vakian Day, January 22 as Ukrainian Day, 
November 18 as Latvian Day, October 10 as 
Chinese Day, March 25 as White Ruthenian 
Day, May 10 as Rumanian Day, February 24 
as Estonian Day, December 13 as Turkestan 
Day, May 26 as Georgian Day, March 3 as 
Bulgarian Day, May 28 as Armenian and 
Azerbaijan Day, August 15 as Korean Day, 
October 28 as Czech Day, November 28 as 
Albanian Day, June 17 as East German Day, 
and October 26 as Vietnamese Day. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT, 1954 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. HILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, at midnight 
last Monday one of the most important 
programs to assist agriculture that Con- 
gress has enacted expired. I refer to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, commonly called 
Public Law 480. 

Under the provisions of this act our 
agriculture export program has been 
greatly enlarged. It is one of the best 
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vehicles we have had to put our over- 
supply of food and fiber in the hands of 
people who can use them instead of 
keeping them in storage. 

The daily summary issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on July 1, 1958, 
lists six different actions under the au- 
thority of Public Law 480 which will 
benefit agriculture by further reducing 
our surpluses. Without extending or re- 
newing this important program similar 
shipments will not be continued. 

As a part of my remarks I include the 
six excerpts from the daily summary 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
Tre Darry Summary, JULY 1, 1958 


1. USDA announces supplemental Public 
Law 480 agreement with Ceylon: Supple- 
mental agreement provides for financing of 
sale of $2.1 million worth (including certain 
ocean transportation costs) of wheat flour. 
Payment for flour will be in rupees (Cey- 
Jonese currency). Flour, about 20,000 metric 
tons, is valued at $1.7 million. Ocean 
transportation is estimated at $400,000. 
Purchase authorizations will be issued later. 

2. USDA announces supplemental Public 
Law 480 agreement with Israel: Supplemen- 
tal agreement provides for financing sale of 
$6 million worth (including certain ocean 

tion costs) of grain. Payment 
will be in Israeli pounds. Commodity com- 
position is: Wheat (about 30,000 metric 
tons), $1.9 million; corn and grain sor- 
ghums (about 70,000 metric tons), $3.2 mil- 
lion; and ocean transportation (estimated), 
$0.9 million. Agreement provides that 25 
percent of Israeli pounds received as pay- 
ment will be set aside for loans by Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to United States 
and Israeli private business firms. 

3. Public Law 480 wheat or flour author- 
ization issued to Peru: Authorization is to 
finance purchase of $1,250,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour. USDA also extended 
terminal contracting date from January 31 
to August 30, 1958, in authorization 13-06, 
which provides for purchase of $1,520,767 
worth, or about 23,500 metric tons, of wheat 
in bulk, grades U. S. No, 2 or better, or 
wheat flour. About 2,900 tons remain to be 
purehased. Authorization 13-11, issued 
June 30, provides for purchase of about 20,- 
000 metric tons of wheat in bulk, grade 
U. 8. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour. It was 
issued to reprogram funds obtained from 
reduction of authorization 13-08, and to pro- 
vide for reimbursement method of financing 
purchase. Transactions will be financed 
through reimbursement directly to Govern- 
ment of Peru by USDA's Commodity Stabili- 
gation Service. Reimbursement will be 
made only for wheat or flour procured be- 
tween July 7 and August 30, 1958, with ship- 
ment between July 7 and September 30, 
1958. 

4. Public Law 480 amended vegetable oil 
authorization issued to Spain: Amendment 
of soybean oil or cottonseed oil authorization 
17-50 provides for purchase of an additional 
$317,480 worth (about 900 metric tons) of 
oll from United States suppliers. Increase 
Was obtained from unused funds provided 
for ocean transportation in purchase au- 
thorizations previously issued. Authoriza- 
tion 17-50, as amended, provides for pur- 
chase of $1,025,267 worth, or about 2,900 

tons, of soybean oil or cottonseed oil 
in drums or bulk (basis: refined soybean 
a drums). About 1,900 tons remain to 
be purchased. 


5. USDA announces Public Law 480 agree- 
ments with Ecuador, France, and Iceland: 
Ecuador agreement provides for purchase of 
$1.84 million worth (including certain ocean 
transportation costs) of commodities. 
Agreement composition is: Wheat (about 
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15,000 metric tons), $1 million; soybean oil 
or cottonseed oil (about 1,400 metric tons), 
$0.5 million; cotton (about 800 bales), $0.14 
million; and ocean transportation (esti- 
mated), $0.2 million. Agreement with 
France provides for purchase of $2,035,000 
worth (including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs), or about 2,667,000 pounds, of to- 
bacco. Ocean transportation is estimated at 
$35,000. Agreement with Iceland supple- 
ments agreement of May 5, 1958, and pro- 
vides for purchase of $60,000 worth, or about 
300 metric tons, of rice. Sales to all three 
will be paid for with currencies of those 
countries. In each case 25 percent of local 
currency will be set aside for loans by Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to private busi- 
ness firms of those countries and United 
States. 

6. USDA asks offers to process 58.4 mil- 
lion pounds of flour and cornmeal: Offers 
have been requested to process Commodity 
Credit Corporation-owned wheat into 48,- 
768,400 pounds of flour and CCC-owned corn 
into 9,646,600 pounds of cornmeal for USDA 
foreign donation program and an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration program 
in Italy. Of this quantity, 24,517,800 pounds 
of flour and 9,646,600 of cornmeal will be for 
USDA donation to United States private wel- 
fare organizations for distribution to needy 
people abroad. Of flour, 3,876,800 pounds 
will be all-purpose flour, 10,585,400 bread 
flour, and 10,055,600 whole-wheat flour. 
Flour will be packed in 10- and 100-pound 
bags and 100-pound bags with 10 empty 10- 
pound bags enclosed. Cornmeal will be de- 
germed and will be packed in 5- and 100- 
pound bags and 100-pound bags with 20 
empty 5-pound bags. The 24,250,600 pounds 
of flour, to be procured under an ICA requi- 
sition (Public Law 480, title II) for export 
to Italy, will be bread flour. Offers are due 
not later than 4 p. m. (EDT) July 2, for 
acceptance not later than midnight (EDT) 
July 8. Flour and cornmeal are to be 
shipped from mills not later than August 8. 


We must extend Public Law 480 with- 
out crippling amendments without delay. 


WHEAT FARMERS OF EASTERN 
COLORADO 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. HLL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, for the first 
time in 7 years the wheat farmers of 
eastern Colorado have had sufficient 
moisture to grow a decent wheat crop— 
a crop that will in many cases mean 
the very economic existence of these 
farmers who have known nothing but 
drought and dust since 1952. This crop, 
valued at more than $100 million has 
been in serious jeopardy from one of 
mankind’s oldest enemies—the grass- 
hopper. 

More than 20 million acres of land 
have been in danger of ruin by the larg- 
est infestation of grasshoppers in the 
Great Plains area in many years, but I 
am happy to see that a program of 
eradication is winning the battle with a 
minimum of loss to the wheat crop. The 
area involved covers parts of five States, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, 
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A cooperative program of Federal, 
State, and local interests is moving 
ahead with extensive spraying of the 
areas most heavily infested and it ap- 
pears to be succeeding. 

As part of my remarks I include a 
news release by the Department of Agri- 
culture on June 28, 1958, dealing with 
the grasshopper fight in the high plains 
area, as follows: 


FEDERAL Arp oF $1 MILLION HELPS WEST 
FIGHT GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE 


About $1 million in Federal funds has been 
made available so far to help stop the out- 
break of migratory grasshoppers in Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
announced today. 

This represents USDA’s one-third share of 
the cost of spraying some 5 million acres of 
the most heavily infested land in 46 counties 
in the 5-State outbreak area. Plans are 
being made now to bring additional counties 
into the pr 

USDA's Agricultural Research Service has 
also provided 44 high-power ground spray 
machines for use in the area. These mist- 
blower machines, mounted on trucks, are 
doing much of the roadside spraying. 

Trained USDA supervisory personnel, as- 
sisting State and county grasshopper-control 
workers in the area, now number 42. 
Twenty-five of these supervisors were moved 
in from other areas to help organize and 
conduct the control program. 

About 80 percent of the total acreage now 
under treatment in this cooperative effort is 
rangeland. The rangeland work and the 
treatment of roadsides and idle and waste- 
land will protect millions of acres of culti- 
vated crops. 

A total of 50 specially equipped aircraft, 
operated by 4 main contractors, are spraying 
the ranges and some of the roadsides, idle 
and wasteland. These aircraft include sin- 
gle-, twin,- and four-engine types. They 
carry 180 to more than 2,000 gallons of in- 
secticide spray mixture per flight. More air- 
craft are on the way to further step up the 
rate of spraying. 

The spray program has been gaining speed 
rapidly during the past 10 days. So far, 
treatment of about 850,000 acres in 32 coun- 
ties has been completed. This total has in- 
creased by nearly a quarter million acres 
during the past 2 days, the first in which 
weather conditions permitted a concerted 
effort by all personnel and aircraft through- 
out the infested area. 

USDA grasshopper-control specialists now 
believe that extensive damage to crops and 
ranges from the present outbreak can be 
avoided. So far crop injury has been minor. 
Much of the wheat previously threatened in 
some areas has been harvested, 


RAISE SOCTAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
AND LOWER THE AGE TO 60 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to Congress in 1953, I introduced 
bills which would have lowered the eligi- 
bility age from 65 to 60 years for recipi- 
ents of benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. I also in- 
troduced legislation to provide benefits to 
individuals who become totally and per- 
manently disabled before reaching the 
normal retirement age. Action was not 
taken on these bills by the 83d C 
and I, therefore, reintroduced the bills in 
1955 at the convening of the 84th Con- 
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gress. During that Congress I supported 
H. R. 7225, a bill which became law and 
which provided payment of monthly 
benefits at or after age 50 to workers who 
are totally and permanently disabled. 
The bill also provided payment of 
monthly benefits at age 62 for women 
and it provided for a continuation of 
monthly benefits to children who be- 
come totally and permanently disabled 
before age 18. Moreover, the bill ex- 
tended coverage to certain self-employed 
professional groups and farm owners 
previously excluded, I not only voted 
for this bill, but I also contacted the 
Ways and Means Committee members to 
urge action on such legislation and I 
spoke for the legislation during general 
debate on the House floor. While that 
bill represented some progress in the 
right direction, it did not go far enough 
because of opposition from the admin- 
istration. I maintained at that time, 
and I am still of the opinion, that the 
eligibility age should be lowered to 60 
years for everybody. I am also in favor 
of an increase in the amount of benefits. 
I have talked with thousands of persons 
in my State and they have been virtually 
unanimous in their agreement with my 
position. Many individuals in the em- 
ployee category have gone so far as to 
state that they, as employees, would be 
willing, if necessary, to pay the entire 
additional withholding tax required to 
finance higher benefits and a lowering of 
the age. Such an attitude is indicative 
of the need for such legislation and in- 
dicative of the strong public support for 
such a program. 

At the beginning of the 85th Con- 
gress, in January 1957, I again intro- 
duced bills to lower the eligibility age 
to 60 years and I have since discussed 
the matter upon several occasions with 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the committee which has juris- 
diction over this type of legislation. 
The committee has been holding hear- 
ings on suggested amendments to the 
Social Security Act, and on Monday, 
June 23, I appeared before the com- 
mittee to urge that social security bene- 
fits be increased and that the age of 
eligibility be reduced to 60. I hope that 
the committee will take favorable action 
upon these proposals and that it will 
report legislation to the House in time 
for consideration before adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, I often wonder how our 
senior citizens are managing to live on 
the benefits they are receiving at a time 
when each passing month marks a new 
record in the growing cost of living. A 
recent survey shows that 1 in 8 men, 
1 in 6 women, and 1 in 4 aged widows 
had only their social security benefits 
for money income. Two-thirds of the 
men, seven-tenths of the women, and 
eight-tenths of the aged widows were 
unable to supplement their incomes by 
odd jobs because they were physically 
unfit to perform those jobs. Only 17 
percent of all beneficiary groups had 
employer or union pensions in addition 
to their social security benefits, and of 
this group only 2 percent of the aged 
widows had such pensions. No increase 
has been made in the amount of social 
security benefits since 1954, but for the 
past 2 years the monthly headlines have 
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been reading, “Living Costs Reach New 
Peak.” Sometimes we forget, I think, 
that the money paid out in social secu- 
rity benefits is not only a means of pro- 
viding an assured income for our older 
people, but that it is also a very im- 
portant means of increasing consumer 
purchasing power. We can be sure that 
any additional dollars given to our sen- 
ior citizens in increased benefits will be 
spent and that an increase in sales 
and services will inevitably follow. 
What better way is there to stimulate 
the economy and attack the recession? 

As to my proposal to lower the eligi- 
bility age to 60, may I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that we are coming to realize more and 
more that the traditional retirement age 
of 65 is an arbitrary figure which does 
not truly reflect the economic facts of 
life. It disregards the human factor 
that some people are forced to retire be- 
fore that time for physical reasons. 
Moreover, job opportunities for older 
workers in industry are becoming more 
and more restricted. Recent studies 
show that employers may retain older 
workers already on their payrolls, in 
many instances, but strict age limits are 
often applied in hiring new workers. 
Even under the pressure of a wartime 
labor market, older workers were not 
hired until supplies of younger men were 
exhausted. Urban industrialism has 
shortened the worklife of most Ameri- 
cans, making age 60 a more realistic re- 
tirement age than age 65. As workers 
grow older they find themselves exposed 
to working conditions of heat, pace, in- 
tensity, noise, load, risk, and responsi- 
bility which are beyond their physical 
ability. Many persons who have worked 
all their lives at hard labor suffer in- 
jury and chronic ill health during their 
later years. They are in a twilight 
zone—being unable to qualify under the 
strictly administered definition of per- 
manent and total disability, but so hand- 
icapped that they are unable ta find a 
job which provides them with the neces- 
sary income with which to pay for every- 
day bare necessities to say nothing of 
medical bills which occur with increas- 
ing frequency with advancing age. 
What is the prospect facing these peo- 
ple? More than half of all job openings 
for salesmen are restricted to men under 
35. Scores of companies will not con- 
sider a stenographer or filing clerk if 
she is over 35. What about the machine 
tool operator who, at age 60, is laid off 
because his plant has been retooled in 
this age of automation? What about 
the faithful bookkeeper who has worked 
for just one firm all her life and, for the 
first time in 25 years, finds herself look- 
ing for a job? What about the house- 
wife, widowed at age 60 by the untimely 
death of her husband, a woman who has 
never had any experience in the job 
market and who now must seek some 
means to support herself until she 
reaches the present retirement age? 
These people may be too old to learn 
new skills, they are usually not physi- 
cally able to work, and almost invariably 
it is impossible for them to secure new 
employment. What are they to do, once 
their unemployment insurance, if they 
can qualify for such, is exhausted? I 
am, of course, heartily in favor of efforts 
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to retrain and reemploy these men and 
women, because many of them would 
rather stay on the job than retire. But 
this is not the whole answer for many 
of these tragic cases. A more realistic 
social security retirement age must go 
hand in hand with efforts at reemploy- 
ment if a real solution is to be found. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic object of reduc- 
ing the retirement age to 60 is to free 
the worker at that age so that he may 
make an independent decision, a deci- 
sion based on his own situation, as to 
whether he can, with dignity, continue 
to work. He will not be forced into re- 
tirement, but in the case of many thou- 
sands of individuals who will voluntarily 
retire if given the opportunity, there will 
be thousands of new jobs available for 
younger persons who are entering the 
work force each year. In these times 
of recession I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
a lower retirement age will serve to re- 
duce unemployment in the country. I 
am convinced that legislation which re- 
duces the retirement age to 60 is con- 
sistent with the economic realities of our 
times. 


“LET’S GET THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
PROGRAM THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY OFF THE GROUND” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr, CRAMER] may €x- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill, H. R. 13263 to 
amend the Public Buildings Act of May 
25, 1926, as amended, to set up pro- 
cedures to facilitate construction of pub- 
lic buildings throughout the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, 
that are under the jurisdiction of Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the 
Post Office Department, in order to pro- 
vide a current and continuing, well 
planned, long range, nationwide pro- 
gram for such building construction. 

The bill provides what I believe to be 
a workable substitute for the lease-pur- 
chase program that was permitted to die 
this year. It is essential, I believe, that 
the present helter-skelter program that 
existed prior to lease-purchase, and 
which is the only implement available 
now, will result in no construction at all, 
as has been the case prior to lease-pur- 
chase. Of course I am concerned pri- 
marily with the post office and multi- 
purpose Federal building projects which 
have been at a standstill since World 
War I, except for the lease-purchase 
program. 

This session of Congress, after killing 
lease-purchase by permitting it to ex- 
pire, saw fit to appropriate $177,255,000 
as direct appropriation in place of lease- 
purchase private financing to construct 
some 66 post office and Federal building 
projects that had been authorized by 
committee action under lease-purchase, 
There are only some 14 additional build- 
ings that have been authorized available 
for such appropriation. 
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The 200 projects that were on the ten- 
tative and preliminary approved list of 
General Services Administration, but 
which had not been submitted to the 
Public Works Committee under lease 
purchase for authorization, together 
with some 71 additional projects which 
could be constructed on federally owned 
properties remain at a standstill, in that 
the Public Works Committee has no leg- 
islative power to authorize these addi- 
tional projects, together with such other 
projects as are needed throughout the 
country. I am including at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks a list of those proj- 
ects for the information of the Members, 

My bill is intended to get the Con- 
gress and the Public Works Committees 
of the House and Senate to consider 
these 271 projects, together with others 
throughout the country that are needed 
for authorization by Congress, and also 
to empower the Public Works Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate to au- 
thorize preliminary surveys for such 
public buildings, which power the com- 
mittee does not now have. 

In effect, my bill has the object of 
setting up a public buildings authoriza- 
tion program procedure smiliar to the 
procedure used for other public works 
projects, such as rivers and harbors and 
flood control. Under my bill the Public 
Works Committees of the House or the 
Senate would request a survey as to the 
need in specific areas “with due regard 
for the comparative urgency of need” 
and to “provide for the widest geo- 
graphical and most equitable distribu- 
tion” throughout the country of public 
buildings projects, and would request 
these surveys of the General Services 
Administration and the Post Office De- 
partment where the latter was involved. 

The bill would further provide that 
said agency would submit a report on 
these surveys within “a reasonable 
time,” and the bill further sets out what 
the survey report should include. The 
information to be included would be 
similar to that information which was 
required under the lease-purchase pro- 
gram. After the project or series of 
projects are approved by the Public 
Works Committees of the House or Sen- 
ate, then such action would be reported 
to the House or Senate in the form of 
one or a series of public buildings au- 
thorization acts. It will be seen that 
this is the same procedure used in other 
public works projects today. Such proj- 
ects would then be available for appro- 
priations. They would also be available 
for such other program of financing as 
Congress might later see fit to enact. 

I have felt consistently that it is in- 
excusable that local communities should 
be denied adequate facilities to house 
Federal agencies in which the people of 
this Nation have the closest contact with 
the Federal Government. I had been 
most disturbed over the lack of any 
building program prior to lease pur- 
chase and felt Congress made a serious 
mistake in killing that program, it being 
the first comprehensive and the most 
sensible nationwice program yet devised. 
I still feel that private financing is the 
most logical answer because it does not 
require substantial appropriations, but 
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rather long term amortization to accom- 
plish substantially the needed building 
program throughout the country, but it 
is obvious the majority in Congress does 
not agree, and I am therefore hopeful 
that this alternative program will be en- 
acted which will have the same objective 
as lease purchase but will result in 
different financing methods. 

I think it is high time we got this es- 
sential building program off the ground 
and acknowledge local building needs 
back in the district, placing the program 
on a nationwide need basis and giving 
Congress the authority to proceed. 

The following is a list taken from the 
minority report on S. 2261, Report No. 
894, of the projects that would imme- 
diately be available along with other 
projects for such survey, which are proj- 
ects that were being considered under 
the lease-purchase program but did not 
reach the stage of authorization. So 
far as Florida is concerned I call your 
attention to the following projects: 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Monticello. 

The following is a list of lease-pur- 
chase projects—GSA—which were being 
considered for submission to committees 
of Congress for approval if Public Law 
519, 83d Congress, had been extended: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Montgomery, 
and Tuscaloosa. 

Alaska: Anchorage, Juneau, and Sew- 
ard. 

Arizona: Holbrook, 

Arkansas: Camden, Fayettesville, Har- 
risburg, Jonesboro, and Pine Bluff, 

California: Bakersfield; Eureka, Fres- 
no, Los Angeles, FBI; Los Angeles, West; 
Los Angeles; Menlo Park, Geological 
Survey; Pomona; San Diego; San Fran- 
cisco, FSS warehouse; San Francisco; 
San Luis Obispo; San Mateo; and Santa 
Rosa. 

Connecticut: Greenwich, Meriden, 
Middletown, New Haven, and Williman- 
tic. z 

Delaware: Wilmington. 

Washington, D. C.: National Metropol- 
itan Center, etc. 

Florida: Gainesville, Jacksonville, and 


Tampa. 

Georgia: Athens, Hazlehurst, and 
Thomasville. 

Hawaii: Honolulu. 

Idaho: Boise, Pocatello, and Twin 
Falls. 

Illinois: Alton, Aurora, Belleville, 
Champaign, Chicago, East St. Louis, 


Mount Vernon, Springfield, and Urbana. 

Indiana: Anderson, Indianapolis, and 
Muncie. 

Iowa: Ames, Des Moines, Fort Madi- 
son, and Keosauqua, 

Kansas: Great Bend and Topeka. 

Kentucky: Benton, Frankfort, Hen- 
derson, and Lexington. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, 
Natchitoches, and New Iberia. 

Maine: Portland and Wiscassett. 

Massachusetts: Amesbury, Lawrence, 
and New Bedford. 

Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Owosso, and Saginaw. 

Minnesota: Roseau and Virginia. 

Mississippi: Jackson, Natchez, Quit- 
man, and Tupelo. 

Missouri: Independence. 
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Montana: Billings, Bozeman, Butte, 
and Great Falls. 

Nebraska: Lincoln, Nebraska City, and 
North Platte. 

Nevada: Reno. 

New Hampshire: Concord, Nashua, and 
Portsmouth. 

New Jersey: Camden, Morristown, and 
Newark. 

New Mexico: Carlsbad, Roswell, Santa 
Fe, and Socorro. 

New York: Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse. 

North Carolina: Bryson City, Fayette- 
ville, Lexington, Raleigh, and Winston- 
Salem. 

North Dakota: Bismarck, Fargo, Man- 
dan, Minot, and Williston. 

Ohio: Canton, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, McArthur, and Youngstown. 

Oklahoma: Altus, Durant, Guthrie, 
Lawton, Wagoner, and Tulsa. 

Oregon: Medford and Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia. 

Rhode Island: Bristol, Providence, 
Westerly, and Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Charleston. 

South Dakota: Huron, Mitchell, 
Pierre, and Rapid City. 

Tennessee: Bristol and Oak Ridge. 

Texas: Austin, Corpus Christi, Dub- 
lin, El Paso, Fort Worth, Levelland, Min- 
eral Wells, San Antonio, San Augustine, 
Sherman, Texas City, and Tyler. 

Utah: Ogden, 

Vermont: Montpelier. 

Virginia: Roanoke and Suffolk. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Dayton, Ever- 
ett, Olympia, Pasco, Richland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Vancouver. 

Wisconsin: Madison and Milwaukee, 

Wyoming: Casper, Cheyenne, Cody, 
Rock Springs, and Worland. 

None of these 110 projects may under 
present law be submitted to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works since the time 
for securing approval under the lease- 
purchase law—Public Law 519, 83d Con- 
gress—has now expired. 

The following is a list of 71 Govern- 
ment-owned sites which may be used for 
new public buildings projects if my bill 
is enacted: 


Alabama: Florala, Livingston and 
Moulton. 

Arkansas: Ashdown, Augusta, and 
Harrisburg. 


California: Bakersfield and Los An- 
geles—terminal annex, 
Florida: Monticello. 


Georgia: Hogansville, Metter, 
Thomasville, Vienna, and Warm 
Springs. 


Illinois: Casey, Eureka, and Fairbury. 

Indiana: Bicknell. 

Iowa: Ames—College station. 

Louisiana: Coushatta, 

Maine: Wilston. 

Michigan: Dearborn, Monroe Boule- 
vard station; Milan; and Tecumseh, 

Minnesota: Roseau. 

Mississippi: Quitman and Tupelo. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, Independ- 
ence, Moberly, and St. Louis—Rich- 
mond Heights Branch. i 

Montana: Whitefish. 


New Jersey: Carteret, Garwood, and 
Newton., ' 
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New York: Dannemora, East Syra- 
cuse, Mohawk, and Montour Falls. 

North Carolina: Scotland Neck. 

Ohio: Akron, McArthur, and Oak 
Hill. 

Oklahoma: Mountain View and Wag- 
oner. 

Pennsylvania: Beaver, Brancken- 
ridge, Clifton Heights, Downingtown, 
Emmaus, Greencastle, Jersey Shore, 
Newport, and Reynoldsville. 

South Carolina: Charleston and Ly- 


man. 

Tennessee: Etowah, Hartsville, and 
Sharon. 

Texas: Dublin, Levelland, Madison- 
ville, New Boston, Orange, and San 
Augustine. 


Virginia: Waynesboro. 

Wisconsin: Evansville, New London, 
and Tomahawk. 

Hawaii: Wailuku. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, during 
rollcall No. 118 today, on the so-called 
Mallory bill, my colleague, Mr. McIn- 
TOSH, and I were in conference with the 
President, and missed the vote. If I 
had been present I would have voted 
“aye.” Mr. McIntosH has authorized 
me to say that if he had been present 
he would have yoted “aye.” 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. MADDEN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 618, Rept. No. 2115), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
3651) to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small-busi- 
ness concerns, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
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in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin), indefinitely, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. Dacue (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of death in his family. 

Mr. AnvERsSOoN of Montana, for the 
week of July 7 and the week of July 14, 
on account of attendance under orders 
at field training of the 96th Infantry 
Division, United States Army Reserve. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to Mr. REUSS, 
for 30 minutes, on Monday and to revise 
and extend the remarks he will then 
make. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rooney, to revise ana extend his 
remarks and include a statement by the 
President. 

Mr. Metcatr, the remarks he made on 
the conference report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 12 and to include excerpts 
from three court decisions. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana, on Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. May and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LanxForp and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Keatine (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8.3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

5.3437. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
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to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5. 3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

S., 3608. An act to revive and reenact the 
act authorizing the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello Is- 
land, New Brunswick, Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 982. An act to amend section 77 (c) 
(6) of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H. R. 10154. An act to empower the Ju- 
dicial Conference to study and recommend 
changes in and additions to the rules of 
practice and procedure in the Federal courts; 

H. R. 11424. An act to extend the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the ex- 
isting approaches to a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill; 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; 

H.R. 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the construc- 
tion of a public airport in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), to remove the limitation 
on the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for construction; 

H. R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of 
faith clause; and 

H.R. 12827. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

5.86. An act to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, to provide for 
a program of study, research, and evaluation 
in the field of weather modification; and 

S. 2007. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
charge and collect for certain services per- 
formed, and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 3, 1958, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2088. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of activities of naval am- 
munition depots and similar type installa- 
tions by the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Department of the Navy, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), amd the Accounting and Auditing ..ct 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2089. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, relative 
to a message that was transmitted by the 
President to the Congress on June 23, 1958, 
relating to a proposed international agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity for approval pursuant to sections 11 (1) 
and 124 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and also stating that legisla- 
tion has been transmitted by our letter of 
June 23, 1958, to the Chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

2090. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of June 10, 1938, relating to partici- 
pation by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Organization”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2091. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting in alpha- 
betical order, 452 reports concerning 
individuals admitted to the United States 
notwithstanding affliction with tuberculosis, 
pursuant to section 6 of the act of Septem- 
ber 11, 1957; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R.9924. A bill granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to a 
compact between the State of Connecticut 
and the State of Massachusetts relating to 
flood control; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2105). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S.495. An act to authorize 
the acquisition of the remaining property in 
Square 725 in the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of extension of the site of the 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate or for the purpose of addition 
to the United States Capitol Grounds; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2106). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. House Joint Resolution 633. 
Joint resolution to designate the lake formed 
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by the Ferrells Bridge Dam across Cypress 
Creek in Texas as Lake O’ the Pines; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2107). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H.R.13121. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2108). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 12883. A bill to provide 
for certain improvements relating to the 
Capitol Power Plant and its distribution 
systems; with amendment (Rept. No. 2109). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. 8.1785. An act designating 
the reservoir located above Heart-Butte 
Dam in Grant County, N. Dak., as Lake 
Tschida, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2110). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S.3975. An act to provide 
for the construction of a fireproof annex 
building for use of the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2111). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 2112. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 2113. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 2114. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 618. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2115). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 13262. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, CRAMER: 

H. R. 13263. A bill to amend the act of May 
25, 1926, as amended, to require certain dis- 
tribution and approval of new public build- 
ing projects, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 13264. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social security, railroad retirement, and 
civ. service retirement systems; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H.R, 3265. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation to the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission of an amount equal to amounts, 
not in excess of $7,500,000, which may be re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Navy from the 
sale of vessels stricken from the Naval Ves- 
sel Register, to be expended for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the act of 
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August 5, 1953; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R: 13266. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 13267. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
manufacturers excise tax on phonograph 
records shall not apply to records which play 
the contents of books or are otherwise in- 
tended particularly for use by the blind; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 13268. A bill authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 13269. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 13270. A bill providing for payments 
as incentives for the production of certain 
minerals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 13271. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 13272. A bill to amend section 2385, 
title 18, United States Code, to define the 
term “organize” as used in that section; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 13273. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 13274. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy~ 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 13275. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social security, railroad retirement, and 
civil service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13276. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 13277. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that cov- 
erage by referendum for State and local em- 
ployees shall be decided by a majority of 
those actually voting rather than by a ma- 
jority of those eligible to vote; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H.R. 13278. A bill to amend section 552 
of title 28 of the United States Code, as 
amended, relating to the salaries of United 
States marshals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 13279. A bill to promote the con- 
servation of migratory fish and game by re- 
quiring certain approval by the Secretary 
of the Interior of licenses issued under the 
Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 13280. A bill to encourage the dis- 

covery, exploration, and development of the 
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mineral resources of the United States, its 
Territories and possessions and to main- 
tain and stabilize the production of essen- 
tial minerals and metals from domestic 
mines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 13281. A bill to amend the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, so as to pro- 
vide a penalty for the refusal of an official 
or employee of any department and agency 
to furnish information to the Comptroller 
General of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CRETELLA;: 

H. Con, Res. 347. Concurrent resolution 
relative to Captive Nations’ Days; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 619. Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 620. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Ways and Means to conduct 
an investigation and study of the effect on 
domestic industries and employment of the 
importation of sound recordings at existing 
applicable duty rates; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 13282. A bill for the relief of Her- 
bert E. Potter, Enelda Potter, and Herbert 
Alfredo Potter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 13283. A bill for the relief of Gerard 
De Haan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 13284. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, 
United States Army Reserve (retired), to 
the grade of lieutenant general on the re- 
tired list; to the Committee on the Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 13285. A bill for the relief of Nor- 
mando Berovides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 621. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 1357 and accompanying 
papers to the United States Court of Claims: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


695. By Mr. REUSS: Petition of Vaughn 
M. Bennett; of Milwaukee, Wis., petitioning 
Congress to relieve the teacher shortage by 
taking the following steps: (1) adding 
teaching to the list of critical civilian occu- 
pations and thus deferring teachers from 
military obligation; (2) transferring all 
teachers now in Active Reserve programs to 
Standby Reserve status; (3) in lieu of (2), 
exempt teachers in Active Reserve status 
from military correspondence courses, and 
from the necessity of attending summer 
training duty when enrolled in summer 
school; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

696. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Lyle H. 
Munson, New York, N. Y., requesting that he 
be issued and granted a letter of marque 
and reprisal, as provided in article 1, section 
8, paragraph 11, the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


American League Veto of Washington 
Senators’ Move Proves House-Passed 
Sports Bill Is Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
share the concern expressed by many 
about the miscalculated threats of some 
of the Washington Senators’ owners to 
move the team’s franchise out of this 
city. However, the suggestion that the 
sports bill recently approved by this 
body, H. R. 10378, would somehow abet 
such a move is unwarranted and com- 
pletely misconceived. 

I hope no one will be misled by some 
of the baseball baiting double-talk 
which plagues consideration of the mer- 
its of this measure during its early 
stages in this body. At that time base- 
ball’s eastern monopolists were being 
blamed for preventing expansion to the 
west coast. After the Dodgers and 
Giants left New York in partial response 
to this persistent brow-beating, these 
same critics attacked the greedy club- 
owners for abandoning Gotham. The 
fact is that there could be no league 
control of any club’s shifts if baseball 
were subject to the antitrust laws. This 
means that the sports bill, which con- 
tinues the present exemption of base- 
ball’s organizational and playing prac- 
tices, gives the league the only power 
they have to prevent any such misguided 
moves. 

Does anyone suppose that ordinary 
business competitors can force their ri- 
vals to stay put? Why, if such action 
were taken by any industrial group, the 


Department of Justice would immedi- 
ately be investigating for antitrust 
violations. The antitrust laws if applied 
to baseball would prohibit the very same 
efforts by the league to keep some clubs 
where they best serve the whole league’s 
interests regardless of the selfish ob- 
jectives of a particular club owner. 

On any fair analysis, it is apparent 
that the reaction to the Nats’ frustrated 
transfer gestures is really another illus- 
tration of why professional team sports 
could not properly operate under the 
antitrust laws. I do not suggest that 
professional baseball is not a business. 
But I do most definitely say that it is 
a unique kind of business and that it 
would be foolhardy to attempt to apply 
ordinary restraints on business activity 
to the solution of its problems. 

Thank goodness more responsible 
baseball spokesmen operating under the 
authority of baseball's present rules have 
effectively, and I hope finally, squelched 
this effort to deprive the National Cap- 
itol of representation in our national 
pastime. Perhaps the league’s decisive 
response to this threat will also squelch 
further misguided antitrust assaults 
upon our national team sports. 


Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 


ment I have prepared regarding the bill 
recently passed to change the status of 


the Small Business Administration from 
a temporary agency to a permanent 
agency of the Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


I am gratified that the Senate voted by 
nearly 2 to 1 to change the status of the 
Small Business Administration from a tem- 
porary agency to a permanent agency of the 
Government. In this period of merger and 
monopoly, the small-business man needs the 
aid of the Small Business Administration and 
we need permanent assurance to the small 
businesses of America that this agency will be 
here to serve them come what may in the 
future. 

I have supported measures to try to assure 
the small-business man of America of his 
fair share of the market and his right to 
survive, and the action by the Senate is a 
step forward to give the small-business man 
of America assurances that there will be 
credit resources available which would be 
denied them if there were no Small Business 
Administration. I think the Small Business 
Administration is doing one of the best jobs 
of any governmental agency. I am proud to 
have supported this measure. 


Even a President Has a Right To Change 
His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing quotation from President Eisen- 


hower’s news conference of May 4, 1956, 
is worthy of attention: 


If anyone eyer comes to any part of this 
Government and claiming some privilege for 
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even to as low as an introduction to an of- 
ficial he wants to meet on the basis that he 
is part of my family or of my friends, that he 
has any connection with the White House, 
he is to be thrown out instantly. * * * I—I 
can't believe that anybody on my staff would 
ever be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
any part of this Government, that individual 
would be gone. (President Eisenhower news 
conference, May 4, 1956, in New York Times 
of May 5, 1956.) 


The American public should not be 
disappointed, if when put to the test, our 
great President fails us. Even a Presi- 
dent has a right to change his mind, 
particularly when he need not justify his 
conduct in the next election, 


The Attorney General Hits the Mark in 
Attacking Communist Gangsterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21 the Attorney General of the United 
States addressed a group of young peo- 
ple being honored for their high qual- 
ities of good citizenship. The reper- 
cussions of his remarks are now being 
felt in Moscow. 

The men in the Kremlin are up to 
their old tricks of practicing the big lie 
when they accuse Attorney General 
Rogers of slander in his Chicago ad- 
dress. In talking to this youth group, 
he was simply sounding a warning to all 
young Americans never to underestimate 
the danger of the Communist conspir- 
acy. In doing so, he spelled out the 
simple, horrible truth of Soviet perfidy 
as manifested in the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Premier Nagy. 

The Free World and, indeed, many of 
those imprisoned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know the truth of Russia's savagery 
and betrayal. Even the Communist 
world was shocked by it. 

The Attorney General deserves the 
thanks of all who cherish freedom for 
calling a spade a spade and speaking 
out against international gangsterism. 
In turning his sights from internal to 
external hoodlums he has clearly hit the 
mark. The truth hurts the tyrant. 
And it hurt the Kremlin butchers. 

Their yelps of anguish illustrate em- 
phatically the Attorney General has 
struck a blow for liberty. We need more 
like it from our leaders in high places. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the Attorney General's speech at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY HoN. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, PRE- 
PARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE SILVER KNIGHT 
AWARDS CHICAGO YOUTH RALLY OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY News, ORCHESTRA HALL, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1958 
I appreciate very much the invitation of 

Mr. Knight to participate in this Chicago 

youth rally. To be present during the award< 

ing of the Silver Knight trophies and medal- 
lions to the outstanding youth of this great 
metropolitan center is a most pleasant and 
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stimulating experience.. The Chicago Daily 
News is to be congratulated for making this 
well-deserved recognition possible. And it is 
a very real privilege to extend my personal 
congratulations to each one of the recipients 
of these awards. 

Each of you here today was selected by 
your school for this recognition because you 
possess outstanding ability in a field of study 
and have demonstrated the highest qualities 
of good citizenship. It would be a mistake, 
however, for any of you to think that this 
occasion does not have significance far be- 
yond the certificates and awards which you 
have received. These you are entitled to be 
proud of because through your own efforts 
and by your own conduct you have earned 
them. But this occasion has a much broader 
significance. It serves to demonstrate that, 
my generation has confidence and faith in 
yours. 

A superficial reading of the newspapers 
might lead some people to think that your 
generation does not measure up because the 
few who get into trouble receive so much 
attention. The fact is that less than 3 per- 
cent of our youth run afoul of the law each 
year. Of course, we must be concerned about 
this serious problem. But, in my opinion, 
nothing could be more unfortunate, more 
misleading, or more damaging to our country 
than to attribute the characteristics of this 
small misguided group to the overwhelming 
majority of our youth who are wholesome, 
able, and morally responsible. Generaliza- 
tions of this sort are always to be regretted, 
but particularly so at this time when we 
should all be concentrating our energies on 
the real threat to our future security. 

Earlier this week, I visited with a news- 
paper reporter who had just returned from 
an extended stay in the Soviet Union. He 
told me that the one thing that made the 
most lasting impression on him was that 
everywhere he went in Russia the Govern- 
ment buildings, factories, and schools are 
plastered with huge signs saying, “Beat the 
United States.” And he said that the Gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers daily stress 
the belief that the Soviet Union will beat 
the United States in every area—military 
strength, education, the arts, scientific ad- 
vancements, manufacturing, agricultural 
production—even sporting events. 

The extent of this threat is no longer a 
matter of speculation. Khrushchev has 
openly declared war on us in all these fields 
and has predicted that our grandchildren 
will live under socialism. Time, I am sure, 
will prove that Khrushchey is wrong. But 
if we are to prove him wrong each of us 
must recognize the seriousness of the threat. 
But even more than that, it is Important to 
realize that as individuals we have a per- 
sonal responsibility to do something about 
it. The fact is that the Soviet Union is 
mobilizing a massive aggression against us. 
It hopes to prove to the world the superior- 
ity of the Soviet system. The Soviet Union 
hopes to disprove all of the principles which 
we believe in—by which I mean our religious 
beliefs, our beliefs in morality, the idea that 
law should protect individuals, and not just 
the State, the idea that freedom to think 
and speak, and-to search for, and learn the 
truth are worthwhile concepts. 

You hear a lot of talk these days about 
peaceful coexistence. Maybe for the moment 
the Soviet leaders do not believe that they 
can accomplish their objectives by involving 
the world in war. Certainly we hope so. 
But there is absolutely no reason to believe 
that they want to coexist with us. They 
want to destroy us. What happened in 
Hungary to the freedom fighters is an exam- 
ple of how ruthless and unscrupulous the 
Soviet leaders can be. They broke their 
solemn promise to the Yugoslavs that they 
would give safe conduct out of Hungary to 
Premier Nagy. Instead they murdered him. 
What happened in Hungary to the freedom 
fighters and to Premier Nagy will occur all 
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over the world if free people are taken in 
by the idea of peaceful coexistence. This is 
a time of total competition. The Soviet 
Union will use every resource at its com- 
mand to beat us and they are prepared to 
use fair methods or foul—whichever will bet- 
ter serve their purposes. 

In this “total competition” with the 
U. S. S. R. we have a great many advan- 
tages, but we must have the patience and 
the wisdom to apply them wisely. 

We have not, and I am confident that you 
will not, make the mistake which my gen- 
eration did in the case of Hitler. We paid 
heavily because our people did not under- 
stand that the threat was personal to them. 
It is vital that all Americans—particularly 
our young people—understand the threat of 
international communism. The threat is not 
remote. It is very direct and very immedi- 
ate. We cannot afford to be complacent. It 
is not enough to be right and honorable. 
We must adopt practical plans to meet this 
challenge and to succeed in every area of 
competition in the years ahead. 

It seems to me that our way of life stands 
to gain and the Soviet system stands to lose 
as we further the free exchange of ideas, of 
students, of people-to-people meetings. His- 
tory is made up of the continual struggle of 
man to gain freedom and security and peace 
for himself; his family, and his fellow citi- 
zens. As we continue to communicate di- 
rectly with the Russian people and the peo- 
ple in Communist-controlled countries they 
will come to realize the manifold advantages 
of living in a free society. And that fact 
will make itself felt in the years ahead. 

There is no greater force working for peace 
in the world today than the moral principles 
which you have been taught to believe in and 
which you will apply to the problems which 
will face your generation. Those of you here 
have shown that you are prepared to assume 
the responsibility which in just a few years 
will be placed in your hands, 

We are very proud of you, and we want 
you to know that we have full confidence in 
you and your generation. And again I want 
to extend my warmest personal congratula- 
tions and best wishes to each of you. 


Air Force Policy on Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has consistently criticized the Air 
Force for excessive travel costs. How- 
ever, a recent move by the Air Force to 
reduce its travel expenses presents the 
Congress with an opportunity to com- 
mend the Air Force on this score. I am 
referring to a new policy which the Air 
Force recently instituted calling for the 
use of air transportation wherever and 
whenever possible in moving personnel 
and civilian employees, and their depend- 
ents, to overseas stations. The Air Force 
has directed all commands to fly at least 
85 percent of passengers bound for all 
overseas areas, and to exceed this figure 
wherever they can. 

Air Force officials say the main reason 
for the heavy emphasis on air travel is 
the saving of travel money. One of the 
most encouraging things about this new 
policy is that the Air Force recognizes 
the value of a man’s time in determining 
how he shall travel. 
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It seems to me that, if the Air Force 
can bring about a savings by flying their 
passengers to overseas stations, they can 
realize similar savings by flying them be- 
tween stations in the United States and 
it is hoped they will apply this new policy 
to domestic movements. 

The other military departments would 
be wise to follow this Air Force lead as 
a means of reducing their own travel 
costs, 


Bob Sibley, Newspaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the avi- 
ation and newspaper world, particularly 
in New England, was saddened last Fri- 
day as a result of the tragic loss of 15 
lives in the Air Force jet tanker plane 
crash at Westover Air Force Base near 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Among the victims was an old and 
valued friend, Robert B. Sibley, of Bel- 
mont, Mass., a former Worcester news- 
paperman who held a nationwide 
reputation as one of the country's top 
aviation experts in his position of avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Traveler. His 
loss is indeed great, not only to his 
bereaved family and the newspaper he 
served so faithfully, but also to the 
cause of aviation which he helped to 
advance through his able writings. 

First and last, Bob Sibley was a good 
newspaperman, In fact, among news- 
papermen he was known as one of the 
best rewrite men in the field. It was his 
daily job to take the raw news of the 
day as it came over the phone and tele- 
type and rework it into smooth English 
prose for the printed columns of his 
newspaper. 

The job of rewrite man is a fascinat- 
ing one and calls for top performance 
and competence almost every minute of 
the working day. As the deadline ap- 
proaches for various successive editions 
of the newspaper, the rewrite man is 
working under steadily increasing pres- 
sure, perhaps handling several fast 
breaking news stories at once, keeping 
track of developments for succeeding 
editions, and turning out fast. news copy 
during the turmoil and activity of the 
average newspaper office. 

Bob Sibley was that kind of news- 
paperman, 

In addition, after his rewrite duties 
had come to an end when the last edition 
had gone to press, Bob Sibley wrote his 
daily aviation column for the next day’s 
edition of the Traveler. 

He was one of the pioneers in avia- 
tion newswriting and the winner of nu- 
merous awards for his vigorous cam- 
paigns to advance aviation. It was my 
good fortune to work with Bob Sibley 
in two of his many campaigns for the 
advancement of aviation in Massachu- 
setts—the installation of ground-con- 
trolled approach radar equipment at 
Logan International Airport in Boston 
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and the return of State-owned facilities 
at Hanscom Air Force Base in nearby 
-Bedford to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts as auxiliary air facilities to 
Logan. 

Bob campaigned for GCA in the mid- 
forties when these initials meant little 
or nothing to the air-traveling public. 
At that time Logan would have been 
among the first commercial airports in 
the country to obtain this equipment if 
the Commonwealth had been able to ob- 
tain the trained specialists able to oper- 
atet his equipment, because the Air 
Force, at my insistence, was ready to 
release surplus GCA equipment to Boston 
for installation at Logan. 

Countless New Englanders are grate- 
ful to Bob Sibley for his successful cam- 
paign to bring low-cost scheduled air- 
coach service to Boston. In addition, he 
campaigned successfully for the installa- 
tion of cockpit radar for airline pilots, 
a vital safety feature. He was one of 
the first civilians to fly on the secret 
B-29 superfortress, the B-36, the 10- 
engine bomber, the B-32, the Convair 
bomber, and the F-94, the Starfire jet 
interceptor. 

Bob Sibley received numerous awards 
for his work in the cause of aviation. 
He was president of the Aero Club of 
New England, chairman of the board of 
governors of the Aviation Writers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and executive secre- 
tary of the New England Aviation Trades 
Association. 

In 1948 he won the TWA award for 
outstanding aviation writing. Editor 
and Publisher magazine, the newspaper 
trade journal, cited him in 1949 for his 
successful campaign against Air Force 
policy of withholding names of casual- 
ties in air crashes. 

At the time of his tragic death, Bob 
Sibley, only 57, had already left his mark 
in the aviation and newspaper worlds. 
A newspaperman all his life, he pre- 
viously worked for the old Worcester 
Post as a police reporter, one of the best 
in the business, they still say in Worces- 
ter. He was later acting night city edi- 
tor for the Worcester Telegram, trans- 
ferring to the Boston Traveler in 1939. 
He was born in Worcester and attended 
public schools in that city. 

Bob Sibley is mourned and missed by 
all who knew him. His friendliness, his 
devotion to his work, and his great con- 
tributions to aviation will long be re- 
membered. To his bereaved family I 
tender most heartful sympathy for the 
great loss they have sustained. 

In his eternal rest may the good Lord 
bless and keep him. 


Experimental Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
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ment I have prepared regarding Senate 
bill 86, providing for an experimental 
research program on weather, which 
received final Congressional approval 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


It was my privilege to serve on the Senate 
subcommittee which held hearings on S. 86, 
the bill which received final Congressional 
action yesterday. This bill which provides 
for an experimental research program on 
weather is of vital importance to both our 
defense and peacetime needs. Iam glad that 
this bill has passed and has been sent to the 
President for his signature. 

There were more tornadoes in 1957 than in 
any previous year since 1915, a period of 42 
years. Specifically, last year, there were 851 
tornadoes in the United States on 175 days. 
They killed 191 persons, injured nearly 2,400 
others, and caused property damage esti- 
mated at $75 million, If additional research 
can give us the answer to severe weather, we 
should explore the possibility to the fullest 
extent. 

Scientists who presented testimony before 
the Senate committee give hope of unlocking 
the secrets of nature and ultimately con- 
trolling the severe storms which have swept 
the earth. With the American satellite 
sweeping the skies and with the data that 
scientists have gathered from space, we have 
even greater hope for the future. Just as 
Benjamin Franklin drew lightning from the 
clouds, this generation of Americans will 
draw the fangs of the tornadoes, 

The scientists say that with more basic and 
applied research, it is likely that tornadoes 
can be controlled. This bill was one of my 
first two projects on coming to the Senate. 
I am proud to have had a hand in its passage. 


Testimonial Luncheon in Honor of Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, United States Surgeon 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday noon there was a very splen- 
did testimonial luncheon given in honor 
of Dr. Leroy E. Burney, the Surgeon 
General of the United States. I am 
sure Members of the Senate recall that 
Dr. Burney was elected president of 
the llth World Health Assembly at 
Minneapolis, Minn., last month. Dr. 
Burney has distinguished himself not 
only as a great member of his profes- 
sion, and as an outstanding doctor, but, 
with equal significance, and even more 
important, as the Surgeon General of 
the United States, in charge of our 
great United States Public Health 
Service. 

It was my privilege to attend 
the luncheon yesterday at the May- 
flower Hotel. Also present were the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], 
and a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative FOGARTY, 
and, of course, a very large number of 
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the doctors of the District of Colum- 
bia, the president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Gunderson, Dr, 
Paul White, the eminent heart special- 
ist of international fame, and, indeed, 
members of the diplomatic corps, lead- 
ing scholars and scientists in the field 
of research, along with doctors of the 
National Institutes of Health, and many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen who 
were engaged in the research activities 
of our National Institutes of Health. 

I have mentioned only a few of those 
who were present. I should like to al- 
lude to many more who attended. How- 
ever, Mr. President, the highlight of 
the meeting was the presentation of a 
plaque, a citation of honor and merit, 
to Dr. Leroy E. Burney, by our own 
colleague in the United States Senate, 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HL]. 

The Senator from Alabama is known 
throughout the Nation as the leading 
spokesman in the Congress of the United 
States in the field of health and health 
education, medical research, and the 
healing arts. Every Member of Con- 
gress, indeed, the entire Nation, is deeply 
indebted to the Senator from Alabama 
for his great leadership, patience, and 
perseverance not only in the preparation 
of legislation but in seeirg to it that the 
proposed legislation becomes a reality. 

I suppose we all think of the Senator 
from Alabama primarily in terms of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, 
but let the record be broader and more 
comprehensive. As chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and as the most active Member of the 
Congress, in my mind, in the field of 
health and health activities on the pari 
of the Federal Government, the Senator 
from Alabama has placed his imprint 
upon a host of constructive and worth- 
while activities in the area of health 
education. America owes him a true 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the remarks made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] on 
presenting the plaque of the Washington 
Board of Trade to Surg. Gen. Leroy E. 
Burney of the United States Public 
Health Service, on July 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR LISTER 

HILL, OF ALABAMA, ON THE PRESENTATION OF 

A PLAQUE BY THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF 

TRADE TO Surc. Gen, Leroy E. BURNEY, 

OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 

Service, JULY 1, 1958 

Dr. Burney, distinguished guests, members 
of the Washington Board of Trade, members 
of the Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and friends, I am honored to be here 
today and to have the privilege of expressing 
to Dr. Burney our appreciation of his work 
and our thanks for his unselfish and devoted 
service. 

First, let me congratulate you, Dr. Burney, 
on your recent election as president of the 
11th World Health Assembly. 

We know the outstanding leadership you 
have given to the United States Public Health 
Service and your far-seeing work in pre- 
ventive medicine. These have served chiefiy 
the people of the United States, 
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Now, as president of the World Health As- 
sembly, the other nations of the world can 
benefit from your broad experience in pre- 
ventive medicine, from your administrative 
skills gained in directing and coordinating 
State and Federal health programs, from 
your military medical experience in the 
Mediterranean and tropical areas, and from 
your deep understanding of the essential 
place of sympathetic human relationships in 
meeting health needs everywhere. 

You assume the presidency of the World 
Health Assembly at a challenging time in the 
development of international health pro- 
grams. For the assembly must determine 
the policy and establish the programs 
through which the World Health Organiza- 
tion will seek to complete the great unfin- 
ished task of medicine and medical research. 

The underdeveloped areas of the world 
present the major field for this unfinished 
job. We in America, with the vast resources 
of modern medicine at hand, forget that 
two-thirds of the earth's 244 billion people 
know only a submarginal living which makes 
sickness and undernourishment the normal 
state of life. We forget that every 60 seconds 
20 people die somewhere in these underprivi- 
leged areas of malaria, tuberculosis, or in- 
testinal infections. We forget that the fun- 
damental needs for sanitation, pure water, 
and simple preventive medicine are the 
pressing problems of life to these peoples. 

In the underdeveloped countries as in the 
more developed nations of Europe and North 
America we find that cancer and heart dis- 
ease—the ancient killers of mankind—take 
an increasing toll. A recent United Nations 
report tells us that cancer is rising in its 
incidence in 33 countries in all parts of the 
world. 

Menacing mankind are new and undis- 
covered diseases. Viruses change, and those 
harmless today may through mutation be- 
come deadly tomorrow. Viruses which do not 
harm a people accustomed to them can at- 
tack people unfamiliar with them. Man, 
the most transient of earth’s creatures, 
creates many of his own health hazards. The 
airplane carries its passengers between con- 
tinents in far less time than the incubation 
period of many diseases. And we are only 
hours away by plane from the yellow fever of 
the tropic jungle, from the sleeping sick- 
ness of equatorial Africa, from cholera and 
bubonic plague. 

Ten years ago the World Health Organi- 
zation was created in recognition of these 
multiplying dangers to health. We know 
some of the inspiring stories of the World 
Health Organization and its work in pre- 
ventive and applied medicine: The mass in- 
jections of penicillin shots in Haiti to combat 
yaws. The millions of shots against yellow 
fever, now resurgent in South America. The 
development of INCAP-8, a high-protein food 
to combat malignant malnutrition in chil- 
dren. The use of modern drugs and tech- 
niques against malaria, louse-borne diseases, 
leprosy, and other diseases almost unknown 
to us in the United States. 

As the World Health Organization enters 
its second decade—under your leadership, 
Dr. Burney—it enters a new phase which 
must make new and intensive use of nredical 
research. The World Health Assembly has 
recognized this change in strategy in the 
global war against disease. And the assembly 
recently accepted a $300,000 grant from the 
United States for a special study of new 
and more effective ways of promoting medi- 
cal research on an international basis. 

Here in America we believe that within a 
few short years the world will see a momen- 
tous breakthrough of medical knowledge that 
will enable us to overcome many of the dread 
diseases that have plagued and baffied man 
through the ages. There is reason for con- 
fidence that this breakthrough will yield 
many answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases, 
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I propose that the United States give added 
impetus to this imminent breakthrough by 
initiating a dynamic program of interna- 
tional medical research. The essential ele- 
ments of this international medical research 
program would be these: 

1. Cooperative international support of 
medical research directed against the major 
diseases which plague mankind today. 

2. Exchange of research workers and 
clinicians that all countries of the world 
might obtain the benefits of the newest de- 
velopments in research. 

3. Distribution of drugs, medical equip- 
ment, and rehabilitation appliances to all 
parts of the world. 

4. Establishment of demonstration proj- 
ects to disseminate to all areas of the world 
the latest techniques for combating diseases, 

5. Organization of an international clear- 
inghouse on the latest developments in 
medical research, including the establish- 
ment of appropriate translation services. 

Such a program should become a major 
and vital part of American foreign policy. 
In our effort to win the trust and friendship 
of the uncommitted millions in the world, 
what more important boon can we bring to 
them than the promise of good health and 
long life? 

American medical research has deyeloped 
many magnificent life-giving agents which 
can be spread throughout the earth. Can we 
measure the good will created by our manu- 
facture and distribution of the Salk vaccine 
to the children of the world? This mag- 
nificent gift of medical research has even 
penetrated the Iron Curtain and is being 
manufactured and distributed widely in 
Soviet Russia, 

Medical science as an instrument of foreign 
policy would: find America’s great strength 
not only in our medical knowledge and skill, 
but in the humanitarian instincts, the gener- 
osity, the compassion of our people. 

From all these resources—spiritual as well 
as material—we must make a larger invest- 
ment in the health of the world. We cannot 
wait. Death is not gradual in the tropics. 
The patience of the neglected is not ever- 
lasting. We who bear in our hands the pre- 
cious means to a longer and a happier life 
must extend it quickly and abundantly to 
the sick, the weak, and the suffering of the 
world. z 

“Men's hearts wait upon us; men’s lives 
hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon 
us to say what we will do.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Recorp indicate the 
luncheon to which I have referred was 
given by the Washington Board of . 
Trade and the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

I commend this remarkable address to 
the reading of all of my colleagues. It 
shows true statesmanship and a breadth 
of vision, imagination, and understand- 
ing which is required in these very 
difficult ‘and trying days. 


Annuities for Former Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 13163, which, I sincerely 


believe deserves prompt and sympathetic 
consideration by the Congress of the 
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United States. This bill provides an an- 
nuity and certain other benefits for for- 
mer Presidents of the United States. 

The United States has never treated 
its former Presidents well. It is ironic 
indeed that we should confer upon them 
the highest honor that this Nation can 
give only to treat them in a most shabby 
and parsimonious manner after they 
have left office. 

The Presidency must be just about the 
only position in the United States for 
which there is no retirement plan or 
post-job security of any kind. Yet, an 
ex-President has a heavy financial bur- 
den. Even if he does not live lavishly, 
his living expenses must be considerably 
higher than those of the ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen. He has great responsibili- 
ties toward the American people which 
he wants to and must fulfill. 

These things cost money. Unless a 
former President is a wealthy man in 
his own right, he will find himself in fi- 
nancial difficulty. Presidents have been 
thus humiliated in the past, and it could 
certainly happen again unless Congress 
takes legislative action to forestall it, 

Financial embarrassment has plagued 
some of our Presidents from the very be- 
ginning, George Washington is often 
thought of as a wealthy man, and in a 
sense he was. But he was land poor, 
and he was forced to attempt to sell sec- 
tions of his Mount Vernon estate in or- 
der to make ends meet. 

The financial tribulations of Thomas 
Jefferson are well known. He was finally 
driven to mortgage his home, Monticello, 
and to sell some of his private property. 
On two occasions he sold personal li- 
braries to Congress. In desperation he 
planned to liquidate Monticello through 
a private lottery. He was spared this 
tragic extremity only by loud public pro- 
test and the fortunate intervention of 
private funds. 

James Madison, too, was beset by 
money problems after leaving the White 
House. Suffering from rheumatism and 
failing eyesight, he struggled to repro- 
duce his notes from the Constitutional 
Convention so that he might leave a little 
something for his widow. 

These notes are now a priceless heri- 
tage for America, but Dolly Madison had 
to sell them to Congress for a mere frac- 
tion of their worth. She then spent her 
last years in Washington, living in dig- 
nity and honor, but also in poverty. It 
is said that her food was often supplied 
by her neighbor, Daniel Webster. 

James Monroe encountered difficulties 
fully as serious following his retirement 
from the Presidency. He lost his beauti- 
ful home to creditors, and after the death 
of his wife in 1830, he had no choice but 
to move to New York to make his home 
with his daughter. He spent his last 
days living on the charity of relatives. 

Andrew Jackson was not quite so un- 
fortunate, but he, likewise, had his trou- 
bles. On one occasion he wrote: ‘‘Poy- 
erty stares us in the face.” 

Almost everyone knows about the 
crushing financial problems that op- 
pressed Ulysses S. Grant during the last 
years of his life. The collapse of a Wall 
Street venture left him impoverished. 
He pawned all of his most precious 
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possessions to satisfy his creditors—his 
swords, his gifts, his souvenirs. 

Then, although ravaged by cancer of 
the throat, he set about to write his 
memoirs to provide money for his family. 
“Every day, every hour, is a week of 
agony,” he said. He finished this task 
just a few days before he died. For- 
tunately, the memoirs were a great suc- 
cess, and his family realized almost half 
a million dollars from them. 

It is unthinkable that anyone who has 
served as President of the United States 
should be subjected to such humiliation 
and suffering. . Yet, it has happened to 
several former Presidents and it will hap- 
pen in the future unless we in Congress 
do something about it. 

The President of the United States is a 
public man. He remains to a very large 
extent a public man even after leaving 
office. The American people continue to 
look to him for advice and for the wis- 
dom that can come only from years of 
experience in the world’s most honored 
office. There are heavy demands upon 
his time and energy—speeches, confer- 
ences, and bales of correspondence that 
must be attended to. 

The Presidency is not only the world’s 
most honored office; it is also the most 
demanding. Its burdens and responsi- 
bilities exceed our powers of compre- 
hension. No payment in money can ap- 
proach adequate compensation for this 
position, but the failure to provide for 
even the minimal standards of financial 
security in retirement becomes even 
more appalling when we consider them. 

A former President cannot, of course, 
take any sort of position that might be 
offered to him after he leaves office. He 
must never forget that he has been Pres- 
ident of the United States. He must 
never do anything that would demean or 
cheapen the great office he once filled. 
He must do nothing that could possibly 
be construed as capitalizing upon this 
office. 

A former President owes this to the 
American people, and he owes it to him- 
self. We can indeed be proud of the fact 
that, no matter how dire their circum- 
stances may have been, our ex-Presidents 
have always been fully aware of these 
obligations and have sought to maintain 
the dignity and the stature of the office. 
It is certainly, then, an obligation of the 
Government to make sure that a past 
President can live by these standards 
without hardship to himself or his family. 

Former President Truman is not a 
wealthy man. A few months ago, in a 
television interview, he summarized some 
of the problems that he has had to face: 

The United States Government turns its 
Chief Executives out to grass. They’re just 
allowed to starve or * * * sometimes they're 
tempted to become advertising mediums. 
* * * Two or three of our Presidents prac- 
tically starved to death because they wouldn’t 
do that. 

I have the biggest individual mail in the 
State of Missouri. It takes three clerks to 
answer. * * * My postage bill is something 
tremendous. * * * I see an immense num- 
ber of people. * * * I can’t talk to them in 
a cubbyhole or a back room. If I hadn't in- 
herited property that finally paid things 
through, I'd be on relief right now. 

The legislation I have introduced is 
simple and straightforward, and surely 
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no one could reasonably say that it is too 
generous in terms. I think that its 
passage would do much to prevent the 
recurrence of these situations that have 
already in our history brought so much 
hardship and misery to some of our 
retired Presidents. 

I do not think it is necessary to go 
into the details of H. R. 13163, but I 
would like very briefly to sketch out its 
more general provisions. 

It calls for a $25,000 annuity to be 
paid to each former President from the 
time he leaves office until his death. 
This money would be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. The recipient could de- 
cline to accept all or part of the annuity 
at any time, and the payments would 
be stopped during any period that he 
held an elective or appointive office in 
the Federal or District of Columbia gov- 
ernment for which he would receive any 
compensation other than a nominal rate. 

This bill would also give to former 
ae the privilege of franking their | 
mail. 

Other sections of my bill provide for 
office space and for staff assistants for 
former Presidents. These staff person- 
nel would be selected by the ex-Presi- 
dent, but they would be appointed by 
the Administrator of General Services 
without regard to civil-service laws or 
regulations. The staff members would, 
however, be employees of the Govern- 
ment, subject to the same obligations, 
duties, rights, and benefits as other Fed- 
eral employees. The top staff position 
would carry a salary not to exceed the 
maximum scheduled rate under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

The General Services Administrator 
would also be responsible for providing 
the former President with suitably fur- 
nished and equipped office space. This 
space could be located in any of the 
States or the District of Columbia de- 
pending upon the wishes of the ex- 
President. It could be in a Federal 
building or elsewhere. 

Under section 5 of this bill, widows of f 
former Presidents would be entitled to 
receive an annuity of $10,000. The 
widow would have to waive her rights to 
receive any other pension granted by 
Federallaw. The annuity granted under 
this bill would terminate on the date of 
the death or remarriage of the widow. 

I want to stress that the question of 
annuities for former Presidents is not 
a partisan matter. At the present time 
we are fortunate in having 1 Republican 
and 1 Democratic ex-President still liv- 
ing. At some time in the future, all of 
the living former Presidents may be of 
the same party. 

But for the purposes of this bill party 
affiliations are not important. This is 
an issue that transcends party politics. 
The fact that a man has served as Presi- 
dent of the United States—and that fact 
alone—entitles him to the respect of the 
American people. Furthermore, it places 
upon Congress an obligation, neglected 
far too long, to see that his continuing 
responsibilities can be met without the 
fear of real financial hardship. 

There is one concluding point I want 
to make. On February 4, 1957, the Sen- 
ate passed legislation very similar to the 
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bill I have introduced—S., 607. It is now 
up to the House to act. 

For 169 years the United States Gov- 
ernment has shamefully ignored the wel- 
fare of its retired Chief Executives. We 
have already waited too long. 

I urgently appeal to Congress to pass 
this bill. 


Clearing Up the Muddled Passport Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the bill recommended 
by President Eisenhower to establish 
procedures for the issuance of passports. 
The bill grew out of recent Supreme 
Court decisions which overruled the Sec- 
retary of State’s denial of passports to 
Rockwell Kent, Walter Briehl, and Wel- 
don Bruce Dayton. Those decisions held 
in effect that Congress had not conferred 
on the Secretary the discretionary power 
which he assumed to exercise in refus- 
ing those passports. 

The bill I have introduced supplies 
the Secretary of State the authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court and 
establishes definite standards to which 
he must adhere in granting or denying 
passports. At the same time, it affords 
the disappointed applicant every oppor- 
tunity for a fair and impartial review of 
his case. 

First of all, this bill sets forth in plain 
and unambiguous terms the determina- 
tion by Congress that the Communist 
Party and those actively and knowingly 
engaged in its activities, are an integral 
part of an international conspiracy 
aimed at destroying our way of life. And 
it recognizes that in this situation, where 
we are fighting a war of ideologies, we 
must be ever alert to any threat to our 
national security or to the proper con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

Taking the realities of the cold war 
into consideration, the bill establishes 
standards under which the Secretary of 
State may issue, renew, deny or revoke 
passports. It gives him discretionary 
power to deny a passport to any indi- 
vidual whose presence abroad would 
seriously impair the conduct of our for- 
eign relations or be inimical to the secu- 
rity of the United States. It also spe- 
cifically authorizes the Secretary of 
State to designate as out-of-bounds to 
American passport holders certain areas 
of the world. Persons who violate the 
law would be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and liable to imprisonment for 1 year, 
or a fine of $1,000, or both. 

We would be foolhardy indeed if we 
did not place this protective power in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Our passport policy directly affects our 
relations with other countries. ‘These 
relations could soon deteriorate, were we 
to allow disloyal Americans to roam the 
face of the earth engaged in activities 
directed against the very Nation which 
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affords them the liberty to travel and to 
speak as they wish. 

Applicants for passports will be ac- 
corded every proper right and safeguard 
under this bill. If the applicant does not 
agree with the initial determination. of 
the Department of State he may have 
his case heard by a Passport Hearing 
Board. In these proceedings he will be 
entitled to counsel, to testify in his own 
behalf, to confront and cross-examine 
witnesses, to examine the open record 
and to obtain a copy of the transcript 
of the proceedings. In addition, the 
applicant will be furnished a résumé 
of the evidence considered by the Board 
in making its determination. 

The findings and recommendation of 
the Board will be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State along with any written 
objections that the applicant may care 
to submit. The Secretary must then 
decide on the basis of the entire record, 
whether a passport should issue. The 
applicant’s rights do not end there. He 
can go to the District Court for the 
District of Columbia for review of the 
Secretary’s decision. 

The President stressed the urgency of 
this measure in his special message to 
the Congress yesterday. He should be 
commended for the decisive action he 
has taken to remove a potential danger 
to our security. Congress should act 
with equal deliberation and speed. 
Every day that passes without the au- 
thority this bill confers, exposes us to 
potential harm abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure protects 
adequately the right of every loyal 
American to travel abroad. At the same 
time it safeguards the Nation from the 
very real danger of allowing those few 
of our countrymen who seek to destroy 
us to spew out anti-American vitriol all 
over the world. The bill thus strikes 
that balance between individual liber- 
ties and our national security which is 
absolutely essential to our continued ex- 
istence as a free and independent nation. 


Self Determination for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the resolution which I have intro- 
duced today calling for self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus, I would like to offer the 
following statement which is the text of 
a speech which I delivered on the occa- 
sion of the 31st national convention of 
the Pan-Rhodian Society of America on 
Independence Day, July 4, 1958. This 
resolution has been introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman Morano, whom 
Iam happy to join in this very important 
issue which so vitally affects the peace 
in the Mediterranean area. 

The statement follows: 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR CYPRUS 


It is impossible on this July 4 in the year 
1958 to think as an American, in the spirit 
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and the philosophy of our own Declaration 
of Independence, and fail to be wholeheart- 
edly—I repeat wholeheartedly—sympathetic 
to the Greek cause in Cyprus. It is not nec- 
essary to criticize the British to recognize 
that the side of justice cannot be divorced 
from the Greeks on Cyprus, and the tradi- 
tional rights of the Greek Government and 
the Greek people in that turbulent and 
blood-ridden island, It is for this reason that 
I am grateful to the Pan-Rhodian Society of 
America for giving me—a Congressman of the 
United States—an opportunity to speak out 
on a subject that stands high on the agenda 
of world peace, world amity, and world judg- 
ment, 

The conscience of mankind has been too 
dangerously disturbed through the last two 
world wars and Korea to stand now silent 
and unheard before the terror and the 
shame, the mismanagement and the impro- 
visations that are making Cyprus a constantly 
shifting pawn on the chessboard of awkward 
international diplomacy. Indeed, the very 
soul and spirit of American thinking, and 
American feeling from Thomas Jefferson to 
Woodrow Wilson, and from Woodrow Wilson 
to President Eisenhower, cry vigorously and 
eloquently to the American conscience on 
this Independence Day. If they say anything 
these are the voices, both the living and the 
dead, the past and the present, that ask us 
to see how right and fairness are locked in 
the simple plea of the American educated 
Archbishop Makarios. 

I wonder, at the risk of being trite, if I 
overstate the case when I speak of Arch- 
bishop Makarios as the contemporary Greek 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Indeed, if we examine the issues, we find 
the ultimate justice in Cyprus melts down 
to the essentially American proposition of 
self-determination. The self-determination 
of nations is a deeply imbedded American 
ideal that originated in the modern sense 
with the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson 
after World War I. Of all the solutions that 
have been advanced for the settlement of 
the Cyprus problem, the one that commends 
itself to the American mind and, it seems to 
me to objective judgment everywhere, is the 
simple proposition of the Greek Government. 

What does the Greek Government ask? 

The Greek Government, following all the 
tenets of modern adjudication and using 
paraphernalia of decision made possible by 
the newer international machinery of 
western government, says this: Let Cyprus’ 
Hellenism be tested. The Greek Govern- 
ment says let it be tested by a secret 
plebiscite. Plebiscite is Just a more techni- 
cal word for self-determination. It means 
that the people themselves shall by their 
own vote determine who shall govern them. 
The Greek Government says—and mark 
this—that the self-determining votes of the 
populace be conducted under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 

That is the position of the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

Here is a simple proposition, unassailable 
for its justice, transparently sincere, easily 
operable, and consonant with the most basic 
thinking of our time. It is the very life- 
blood of the kind of statesmanship that 
mankind hopes will release the peoples of 
the earth from conquest, from government 
by aggression, and government by terror and 
the police state. 

If we of the Western World mean to give 
substance and validity to our protestations 
of justice and fairness to all nations and 
peoples, the moment for the implementation 
of these protestations is right now. We 
cannot talk self-determination—which is all 
that the Greek Government is asking—and 
then after 40 years of talk and two world 
wars turn around looking for every device of 
adjudication except self-determination. For 
America, at least morally and in spirit, not 
to stand by its given word on matters of 
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great principle is to betray our own prac- 
tices and mores. For America to fail to do 
her part in an international situation where 
all look to her for leadership in accordance 
with her own blueprint is to make Inde- 
pendence Day itself a hollow and meaning- 
less gesture. 

For a century, as certainly this audience 
knows, the Greeks on Cyprus have fought 
for organic union with the mother country. 
Yet if the vote of the people, under the 
plebiscite, should favor some solution other 
than organic union with Greece, the best 
and most reliable information is that this 
would be acceptable to the Greek Govern- 
ment. It is impossible for me as an Ameri- 
can, looking impartially at all angles of this 
situation, to find any of the disruptive and 
explosive and adamant elements of fanati- 
cism in this proposition of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. They ask first for a determination 
of the Cyprus peoples’ destiny by the people 
themselyes. They ask second that the 
plebiscite be supervised or managed by the 
United Nations. They declare then that 
whatever solution is arrived at in this 
plebiscite will be the governing judgment 
for Greece. 

All Americans should know, since our 
whole world is now so integrated, that an 
episode anywhere affects us all, that the 
Cypriots’ cry for amalgamation with Greece 
has echoed down through the centuries. It 
goes back to the moment in 1489 when Tur- 
key fastened itself upon this exposed and 
vulnerable Mediterranean island. It cannot 
be said, and certainly the enlightened Turks 
of our time would not expect historlans to 
report, that the government of Cyprus by the 
Turks was in any sense benevolent—and 
even hundreds of years of control is hardly 
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calculated to make their claims against the 
Greeks of Cyprus even slightly valid. 

I cannot and would not before an in- 
formed audience like this attempt to pose as 
an expert on this very complex problem. But 
a study of the total facts makes it entirely 
plausible, it seems to me, to so rearrange 
gently and considerably the populations of 
the Greek and the Turkish islands in the gen- 
eral theater, as to soften, perhaps even heal, 
the rupture between Greece and Turkey. All 
of you, I’m sure would, in justice, want to 
assure the Turkish minority on Cyprus that 
their rights will be protected just as you 
want the Greek minority rights in Turkey 
to be protected. 

It may be that in putting views like this 
before you there is more enthusiasm and 
wishfulness than realism—the hard and 
tough kind. And yet on consultations with 
some experts in the field I find that there 
is solid ground for my optimism. We live in 
an age released for the most part, from the 
bitter and enduring feuds of old. And— 
given self-determination—it is, as I see it, 
not beyond the realms of the possible and 
not altogether improbable but that Greece, 
Cyprus, Britain, and Turkey can emerge from 
this dilemma with a solution, while not ab- 
solutely satisfactory to all in every particu- 
lar, can serve as the groundwork for lasting 
peace in the area. 

This we know: No government on Cyprus 
will endure without self-determination. 
But, given the right to say who shall govern 
them, then the Cypriots agree to make con- 
cessions to the Turks in matters of religious 
and cultural freedom. There would be the 
safeguards of the United Nations, And the 
Turks would be granted a customs union 
with Turkey. Even here we see, as through- 
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out the Greek position, attitudes of reason- 
ableness and even the outstretched hand 
of cooperation and amity. No—given strong 
international leadership and the directing 
influence of the massed will of world opinion 
as represented, for instance, in the United 
Nations, and it seems altogether feasible 
that under self-determination the solution 
in Cyprus could be found. 

There are 530,000 people on Cyprus and 
400,000 of them are Greeks—A statistic that 
speaks sensationally for itself. We have to 
remember that the three nations—Britain, 
Greece and Turkey—all belong to the West- 
ern bloc and all are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The major 
elements for understanding exist. The 
right with compelling obviousness belongs 
to the Greek position. The issue at heart is 
one of justice and sovereignty in keeping 
with precisely those ideals upon which rest 
the very foundations of the United Nations, 

The hour, ladies and gentlemen, is critical. 
I hope that under the influence of the ideals 
that have marked man’s forward march to 
freedom for the last 2,000 years, Cyprus and 
its people will find their place in the sun. 
I hope even more that the thinking of the 
Declaration of Independence, to which today 
we are rededicating ourselves, will empha- 
size to the American people how profoundly 
their tradition is bound up with the aspira- 
tions of the people on Cyprus. Just so long 
as men everywhere can see their common 
goal to freedom, the hope for freedom every- 
where will not dim. It is my expectation 
that Cyprus will witness self-determination 
and that this may bring about a new dawn 
of justice and liberty in the Mediterranean 
theater and—I trust—eventually among all 
peoples of this planet. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Jury 3, 1958 


Bishop W. Earl Ledden, resident bishop 
of the Methodist Church in the Syracuse 
area, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Father of us all and 
Father of each of us, we bless Thy name 
that Thou art near enough for us to 
turn to Thee for light upon our way, for 
strength equal to the tasks at hand. May 
our minds be open to Thy truth, our wills 
responsive to Thy leading, throughout 
all this day. 3 

On this anniversary of our country’s 
birth, we bow to acknowledge Thee as 
maker of heaven and earth, the power 
that hath made and preserved us a Na- 
tion. We remember that truly America 
did not rise without Thy assistance. 
Now we pray that we may continue to 
seek and to accept Thy light and Thy 
salvation. 

As we give thanks to Thee that in Thy 
providence our many States have become 
one Nation, indivisible, we this day lift 
our prayer for the new State which is 
about to take its place among us. God 
bless Alaska. We thank Thee for Thy 
bountiful gifts to that great land, and 
we pray that all who dwell within its 
ample borders may have reason to be 
grateful for this new day and this new 
relationship. May every good thing in 
all that land be strengthened, and every 
evil thing enfeebled by the enlarging 
fellowship that is America. 

So may all our States be bound to- 
gether in the pursuit of the happiness 
which may be attained alone where there 
is liberty and justice for all. 


In the name of Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 2, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


5.1706. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to grant additional powers to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved December 
20, 1944, as amended; 

S. 2224. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, regarding advertised and nego- 
tiated disposals of surplus property; and 

S. 2533. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to lease space for Federal agencies 
for periods not exceeding 10 years, and for 
other purposes. 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KING- 
DOM RELATIVE TO COOPERATION 
ON USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 

the Senate the following message from 


the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


It has become manifestly clear of late 
that the countries of the Free World 
must, for their collective defense and 
mutual help, endeavor to combine their 
resources and share the large tasks that 
confront us. This is particularly true 
in the field of scientific research and 
development in support of greater col- 
lective security, notably in the field of 
military applications of atomic energy. 
Close collaboration between scientists 
and engineers of the United States and 
the United Kingdom during World War 
II proved most fruitful. 

The Free World again faces a similar 
challenge which the free nations can 
most effectively meet by cooperating 
with one another in genuine partner- 
ship. I pointed out to the Congress 
earlier this year that it was “wasteful 
in the extreme for friendly allies to con- 
sume talent and money in solving prob- 
lems that their friends have already 
solved—all because of artificial barriers 
to sharing.” Since then the Congress 
has responded with necessary changes 
in our legislation on the basis of which 
this Government has just concluded an 
agreement with the Government of the 
United Kingdom which provides the 
framework for closer cooperation on 
uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes. 

Pursuant to that legislation I am sub- 
mitting to each House of the Congress 
an authoritative copy of the agreement. 
I am also transmitting a copy of the 
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Secretary of State’s letter accompany- 
ing authoritative copies of the signed 
agreement, a copy of a joint letter from 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 


: Commission and the Secretary of De- 


fense recommending my approval of 
this agreement and a copy of my memo- 
randum in reply thereto setting forth 
my approval. 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, July 3, 1958. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bill and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; and 

S.J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim July 
4, 1958, a day of rededication to the responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 12) to provide for trans- 
fer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri 
River Basin project and payment to Crow 
Indian Tribe in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7963) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Brown of 
Georgia, Mr. PaTman, Mr. RAINS, Mr. Mc- 
DonovucH, Mr. WIDNALL, and Mr. BETTS 
were appointd managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11451), to authorize the construc- 
tion and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United 
States, and a superliner passenger vessel 
for operation in the Pacific Ocean, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quésted the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 11477. An act to amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to 


meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense; 


H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purpose; and 
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H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O’ the 
Pines. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

S.2168. An act for the relief of Armas 
Edvin Jansson-Viik; 

S. 2251. An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 

S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria G. 
Asianis; 

S. 2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
mine Melamed; 

H. R, 11451. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States, 
and a superliner passenger vessel for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
July 4, 1958, a day of rededication to the 
responsibilities of free citizenship, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 11477. An act to amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to 
meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge 
Dam across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O' the Pines; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it isso ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


July 3 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nomination to be considered. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Kansas, to 
be United States district judge for the 
district of Kansas. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr, President, I 
moye that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
the purpose of considering the nomi- 
nation of Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Kan- 
sas, to be United States district judge for 
the district of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly on the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Arthur J. 
Stanley, Jr., of Kansas, to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Kansas, 

I have known Mr. Stanley and his 
family for many, many years. He comes 
from a fine, great family of lawyers. 

This appointment will meet with al- 
most unanimous approval by men and 
women in all walks of life in my State. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the members of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee and the members of the full 
Committee on the Judiciary, and, in 
particular, its chairman, for expediting 
in the way they have the consideration 
of the nomination. I say that on behalf 
of both my colleague [Mr. CARLSON] and 
myself, because of the necessity for act- 
ing as quickly as possible to fill this 
vacancy, which has existed in Kansas for 
quite some time, 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION— 
NOMINATION OF JOHN A. McCONE, 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, the nom- 

ination of John A. McCone, of California, 
to be a member of the Atomic Energy 

Commission is on the executive calendar; 

but the nomination has not been brought 

up today, only because we have not re- 
ceived the report from the committee. 

I give this notice so the Senate may know 

why we are not at this time passing on 

this nomination for membership on the 

Atomic Energy Commission, which has 

been unanimously approved. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPORT OF CIVIL AIR PATROL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chief of Infor- 
mation Services, Civil Air Patrol, Bolling 
Air Force Base, District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that patrol, for the year 1957, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O’ 
the Pines (Rept. No. 1798). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

H.R.11414. An act to amend section 314 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act, so as 
to authorize the Surgeon General to make 
certain grants-in-aid for provision in public 
or nonprofit accredited schools of public 
health of training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administration 
of State and local public-health programs 
(Rept. No. 1797). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

8.4036. A bill to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines (Rept. No. 
1799). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 4104. A bill for the relief of Collingwood 
Bruce Brown, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 4105. A bill to require the expenditure 
of 60 per centum of the funds expended for 
military aircraft and missile repair and 
overhaul with private industry and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], I submit an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to the bill (S. 4071) to provide 
more effective price, production adjust- 
ment, and marketing programs for vari- 
ous agricultural commodities. 

This amendment would add a new title 
to Senate bill 4071, to include the pro- 
visions of the bill (S. 3420) to extend and 
amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as it 
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passed the Senate. References to sub- 
sections of section 104 of Public Law 480 
have been changed to take into account 
the amendment of that section by sec- 
tion 502 (1) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ALASKA HIGH- 
WAY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
yesterday I introduced for myself and 
five other Senators, Senate bill 4097, 
which would authorize the paving of the 
Alaska Highway. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has 
asked that I also add his name as a co- 
sponsor of this proposed legislation. I 
am delighted to do so. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in the Senator’s State, will un- 
doubtedly be one of the gateways on the 
way to Edmonton, in Alberta, and to 
Dawson Creek, which is the southern and 
eastern terminus of the Alaska Highway. 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 4097. 

In addition, Mr. President, on the 
Senate floor today I have been informed 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Utah (Mr. WATKINS] desires to 
have his name added as a cosponsor of 
the bill to provide for the paving of the 
Alaska Highway, through mutual financ- 
ing and activities of the Governments of 
the United States and Canada. I am 
particularly pleased to have the senior 
Senator from Utah as a cosponsor of the 
bill, because the Senator was a tower of 
strength and eloquence in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs when we 
brought before the Senate the bill to ad- 
mit Alaska as the 49th State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 4097. 

Mr. President, I have likewise been in- 
formed by my good personal friend and 
colleague, the able senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] that he desires to 
be a cosponsor of the bill to provide for 
paving the Alaska Highway. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] was 
another ardent advocate of statehood 
for Alaska and one of the most persua- 
sive Members of the Senate in success- 
fully bringing the statehood bill to pas- 
sage. I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
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ALLOoTT] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 4097. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

Address on education legislation, delivered 
by Representative LEE METCALF, of Montana, 
before the National Education Association, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 28, 1958. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Address by Representative ROBERT W. Kean 
before the Long Branch, N. J., Committee 
for the Celebration of the 10th Anniversary 
of the State of Israel, Long Branch, N. J., 
June 1, 1958. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Statement prepared by him concerning the 

11th annual Delmarva chicken festival. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement prepared by him on mineral ex- 
ploration bill. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Interview conducted by him with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on the present status 
of American agriculture, on June 29, 1958. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by Hon. Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at dedica- 
tion of the Eisenhower lock on the St. Law- 
rence seaway, at Massena, N. Y., on 
July 2, 1958. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has now reported Senate bill 4100, which 
provides for a research program on the 
increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes. 

Senate bill 4100 is a committee bill 
which resulted from committee consid- 
eration of proposed legislation which 
had been introduced in both sessions of 
this Congress. I have constantly urged 
the enactment of such a measure, and 
have been a sponsor of bills of this na- 
ture in both sessions of this Congress, as 
well as in the 84th Congress. 

I certainly hope that Senate bill 4100 
will be called up for consideration by the 
Senate in the near future, so it may re- 
ceive final Congressional action before 
the adjournment of this Congress. 

On Monday of this week, there ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Dispatch an edi- 
torial commenting on the need for fur- 
ther research into the industrial use of 
agricultural products. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the editorial 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial - 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of June 30, 1958] 
FINDING New Uses FOR SURPLUS Farm 
Propvucts 

Senator Ture is enthusiastic over pros- 
pects for long-range expansion of industrial 
markets for farm products. The Senate 
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Agriculture Committee bill for research in 
new uses for crops holds hope, he believes, 
of eventually licking the farm surplus prob- 
lem. 

For many years there have been predic- 
tions of greatly increased use of cultivated 
crops as raw materials for manufacturing 
purposes. There has been some fulfillment 
of this hope. Soy beans, for example, have 
an important industrial market because of 
their usefulness in making paint, soap, 
linoleum, and other manufactured items. 

Systematic, comprehensive research pro- 
grams to discover the hidden potentialities 
of farm products are needed. The bill sup- 
ported by Senator THre would permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a new 
agency to initiate and coordinate research 
projects. It is Tuyr’s belief that such a 
program would eventually double the mar- 
ket for farm products. 

Private industry daily proves the value of 
Tesearch investments. In a fleld somewhat 
comparable to agriculture, the timber in- 
dustry is now making headway in the de- 
velopment of many new byproducts obtain- 
able from wood. Clyde B. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Rayonier corporation, predicts 
that “in the future, chemical products from 
wood waste probably will exceed in value the 
lumber and pulp we now extract from the 
forests.” A large number of valuable silvi- 
chemicals are now being produced from 
wood, just as petrochemicals are byproducts 
of petroleum. 

While some important research has been 
carried on in the industrial possibilities of 
farm products, there has been no national, 
overall program with sufficient financing to 
permit a continuing and comprehensive at- 
tack on the manifold problems and oppor- 
tunities. This would be provided under the 
Senate committee bill. 

Considering the millions and millions of 
dollars which the Government takes from 
taxpayers to finance crop price supports, soil 
bank payments, loss sales abroad, and other 
artificial and seemingly endless methods of 
holding up farm income, a substantial in- 
vestment in industrial use research is more 
than justified. Congress should give the 
scientists an opportunity to show what they 
can accomplish in development of new mar- 
kets for the surplus crops which now bulge 
Government warehouses all over the country. 


DESIGNATION OF LAKE O’ THE 
PINES, TEX. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 633) to designate the lake 
formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O’ the Pines. The joint resolution was 
received from the House of Representa- 
tives today, referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and reported by that 
committee, without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be read by title, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. House Joint 
Resolution 633 to designate the lake 
formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O’ the Pines. 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
eed to consider the joint resolu- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
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tion is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 633) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


IT IS TO BE HOPED THAT ALASKA 
WILL NOT LEGALIZE GAMBLING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in today’s 
New York Times there appears an in- 
teresting article to the effect that Alaska 
may seek to legalize gambling, in order 
to help balance its budget. I earnestly 
hope this will not prove to be the case. 

The Times article points out that there 
is a certain amount of gambling back- 
ground in Alaska. A Territory which 
is so relatively close to its wide-open 
frontier days may tend to look more 
kindly on legalized gambling than might, 
let us say, a highly industrialized State. 

In Alaska, a certain number of lot- 
teries and the like are now held by 
church and veterans’ groups on a local 
basis. 

Under the act by which Alaska is 
governed as a Territory, lotteries and 
gambling devices, as such, however, are 
banned. I hope that they will remain 
banned. 

In my judgment, the history of legal- 
ized gambling in this country generally 
constitutes a complete indictment of the 
whole approach, 

Mr. Virgil Peterson, operating direc- 
tor of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
has on many occasions pointed out that 
virtually everywhere that legalized gam- 
bling has been tried, as a so-called reve- 
nue raiser, it has turned out to be a net 
loss to society, and invariably has been 
eliminated. 

I am not criticizing our friends in the 
State of Nevada. Nevada has been a 
member of the Federal Union for quite 
a long time now, and is a sovereign 
State, and is represented in the Congress 
by able men. Nevada has a right to es- 
tablish its own policies as it sees fit, 
regardless of whether I, or anyone else, 
outside the State disagrees with them. 

But Alaska will soon start on its course 
as the 49th State. I hope that it will 
not start on the wrong foot. I hope it 
will not be misled and deceived by the 
mirage of so-called “fat revenues” from 
legalized gambling. 

As anticrime researchers have pointed 
out, for every dollar a city, county, or 
State may take in by taxing slot ma- 
chines, roulette wheels, dice games, and 
the like, it loses $2, $3, $5, in higher police 
costs, higher costs in the courts, higher 
penitentiary costs; and there is no way to 
reckon the cost of broken homes, of hus- 
bands who squander away the family pay 
checks, of wives who spend time at slot 
machines, instead of in the family 
kitchen or in PTA, of children who 
become utterly demoralized. 

Legalized gambling is not the answer 
to Alaska’s problems. 

Every once in a while, some person 
proposes that legalizing a sin is the way 
to eliminate sin. 

So it is that through the years Com- 
missioner Harry Anslinger, of the Nar- 
cotics Bureau, has had to fight the good 
fight against those who recklessly want 
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to legalize narcotics. Other law-enforce- 
ment officials have had to fight the good 
fight against those who want to legalize 
prostitution. 

What kind of a sense of morality do 
the proponents of these foolish notions 
have? How can one establish greater 
morality by sanctioning immorality? 
How can we cut down on dope addiction 
by telling the dope addict, “There is noth- 
ing wrong with your having narcotics, 
use them as you please. Ruin your life 
and ruin as many lives as you possibly 
can infect and poison.” 

I repeat that my remarks are directed 
to our friends of the Alaskan Territory. 
They are not intended as a criticism of 
any particular person, State, city, or 
county. They are voiced as a matter of 
principle, based upon my findings as a 
former member of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. 

The forces of the underworld invari- 
ably move into so-called legalized gam- 
bling. We can see that in Cuba and else- 
where in the world. The McClellan In- 
vestigating Committee is proving, at this 
very hour, how racketeers and criminals 
have wormed their way into almost every 
aspect of American life. Let us not per- 
mit them to have the sanction of legal 
approval, 

I send to the desk the New York Times 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALASKA PONDERS LEGAL GAMBLING—MANY IN 
TERRITORY REGARD IT AS BUDGET BALANCER— 
LIQUOR OPERATION EYED 


(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, July 2.—Under the 
aura of potential statehood, Alaska was be- 
ing pictured in some quarters today as a 
modified future Nevada, with legalized gam- 
bling helping to balance the budget of the 
49th State. 

Influential residents of the Territory, while 
agreeing that Alaska would have to scurry 
around for operating revenues, doubted that 
a really wide-open State was in the making. 

Nevertheless, that Alaskan voters 
in their plebiscite this fall endorse the action 
of Congress in approving statehood, the first 
State legislature seems destined next January 
to grapple with the question of what to do 
about gambling and liquor. 

It appears likely that the fall campaign 
for the legislature will develop the issue of 
liberalizing Alaska along the lines of Eng- 
land, with legalized lotteries among other 
attractions for the gambling minded, 


GAMBLING HERITAGE LINGERS 


This Territory is mindful of mining camps, 
with hard-living sourdoughs. Those days 
have left their imprint on present-day 
Alaska, 

It has ice-break-up-guessing lotteries, raf- 
fies of automobiles, boats, and other articles 
by civic clubs and veterans’ groups for chari- 
table purposes and bingo games under the 
auspices of labor unions, churches, and other 
organizations. 

However, none of these activities pay a cent 
into the Territorial treasury. Under the act 
by which Alaska is governed as a Territory, 
lotteries and gambling devices are banned. 
As a practical matter the Federal Govern- 
ment takes its tax cut on payments of prizes 
on guessing lotteries such as the Nenana 
Ice Pool. 

Tickets are $1 each. Purchasers guess the 
day, hour, and minute at which the winter 
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ice pack breaks up at Nanana, on the Tanana 
River below Fairbanks, 


GUESSERS MORE ACCURATE 


In the earlier days of the pool the first- 
prize winner sometimes collected as much as 
$80,000 or $100,000. The pool has become so 
popular and the guessing so accurate now- 
adays there are times 10 or a dozen persons 
divide the top award. 

A similar, new guessing lottery is 
operated by a junior chamber of commerce. 
This is based on the break-up of glacial ice at 
Lake George in the Matanuska Valley. 

It is the thinking among some legislative 
leaders that gambling should be legalized, 
with good law enforcement, the lifting of no 
lids, and its handling as legitimate business 
to provide good revenues for the State.” 

It would include pari-mutuel betting, 
either paving the way for dog-racing tracks 
in Alaska or further popularizing dog-sled 
team racing. 

The dog team contests over 25-mile snow- 
covered courses now are leading attractions 
in spring programs at both Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Backers of regulated gambling 
envision a pari-mutuel operation with big 
prizes for events of this type. 

LIQUOR SETUP WEIGHED 


There were forecasts of an effort to put 
the new State into the liquor business as a 
wholesaler, 

Actually, a bill to that end for the Terri- 
tory was introduced at the 1957 session of the 
legislature. Victor Rivers, president of the 
Territorial senate, who is weighing an in- 
clination to run this fall for either Governor 
or the Senate, was the co-author of a meas- 
ure that he estimated would provide the 
Territorial treasury with $244 million a year. 

Should a similar measure be passed by the 
State legislature Alaska would take over 
liquor wholesaling from a group of distrib- 
utors. The State would then sell to retail 
outlets, collecting its profit. The 1957 bill 
did not come to a vote on the floor. 


WIDE-OPEN STATUS DOUBTED 


According to some legislative sources it 
would be unrealistic to attempt to make 
Alaska a wide-open State, 

“The churches are too strong up here for 
that,” a legislator remarked, 

As the matter of State revenues was recelv- 
ing attention on several sides, it was still 
uncertain whether the Territorial Legislature 
would be called into session to provide funds 
for the primary and general elections that 
must take place by December 1 under the 
terms of the statehood bill, 

Waino Hendrickson, Secretary of Alaska 
and Acting Governor in the absence of Gov. 
Michael A. Stepovich, was conferring with 
other Territorial officials in. Juneau, the cap- 
ital, to try to find ways of speeding up the 
actions necessary to pave the way to state- 
hood. 

There was still a hope that money for the 
elections might be found without the need 
to call a special legislative session. 


NONINTERFERENCE IN LATIN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS; THE PRESI- 
DENT’S WISE DECISION AGAINST 
USE OF FORCE IN CUBA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire to 
point out the wisdom of the President of 
the United States in spurning the advice 
of some people to use force in order to 
secure the release of Americans impris- 
oned by the Cuban rebels or, for that 
matter, held captive by anyone else. 

The welcome fact that the first captive 
Americans have begun to be released 
from the Oriente Mountains and the fact 
that the Cuban rebel leader has ordered 
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the others released—if radio reports are 

to be believed—indicates the soundness 

of President Eisenhower's position. 
INDIGNATION AT MISTREATMENT OF AMERICANS 


Let me say that I share with those of 
my colleagues who have commented on 
this subject their deep feeling of protest 
and outrage at the manhandling of any 
American national. 

The fact that any United States civil- 
ian or serviceman is kidnaped by any 
group, anywhere, might be construed as 
an insult to the American flag. 

Under these circumstances, it is essen- 
tial, as the State Department well real- 
izes, that the most vigorous diplomatic 
representations be made, through the 
appropriate channels, to secure immedi- 
ate release of our nationals. 

Down through the years, time and 
time again, we have been shocked at the 
vicious attitude of Soviet Russia, of the 
Peking regime in Red China, and of other 
satellite countries, in interning—yes, 
even imprisoning for life—American 
citzens. 

If we are to respect ourselves, and if 
the world is to respect us, we can hardly 
look, with idle apathy, on such irrespon- 
sible behavior on the part or other na- 
tions or regimes or forces. 

GET CAPTIVE AMERICANS BACK ALIVE 


But President Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
correct. When an American is wrongly 
imprisoned, our desire is to get him back, 
and to get him back alive. 

Moreover, our desire is not to compli- 
cate our diplomatic situation still fur- 
ther, and get our country into even 
deeper and hotter water than it might 
already be in. 

In other words, the questions which 
statesmen must always ask are: Are we 
creating a mountain out of a molehill? 
Are we causing more trouble than we are 
actually solving? If we foolishly hurl 
an ultimatum, what will happen if the 
ultimatum expires? What will be the 
immediate and the long-range conse- 
quences? 

Too often, some Americans react, off 
the cuff, to a situation such as those we 
have recently encountered by saying, 
“Lets send in the marines,” or some 
other armed force. 

In my judgment, any such off-the-cuff, 
hasty, ill-considered policy is not only 
self-defeating, but reckless and harmful. 


WHY GIVE FUEL TO RED PROPAGANDA? 


Why should we play into the hands of 
Communist propagandists? 

For years, they have been trying to 
paint us throughout the world as “war- 
mongers,” brandishing atomic bombs and 
“eager to spill innocent blood.” 

For years, they have tried to smear us 
in Latin America as “Yankee imperial- 
ists,” as the “colossus of the north,” and 
they would like us to revert back to for- 
mer times when the United States Ma- 
rines and troops were dispatched on oc- 
casion in the Central American and 
Caribbean area. 

Mr. President, we Americans are not 
imperialists; we do not believe in the use 
of force; we do not believe in armed in- 
tervention. j 

We do not want to interfere, or meddle, 
in any internal affair in Latin America, 
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either for or against an existing govern- 
ment, whether it be a democratic or a 
dictatorial regime, 

Our sentiments about freedom itself 
are well known. We believe in freedom, 
We deplore dictatorship in any manner, 
shape, or form. We long and hope for 
the day when all the peoples of the earth 
will enjoy the standards—political, eco- 
nomic, moral, and spiritual—which we 
enjoy. We condone no slavery any- 
where. We condone brute force no- 
where. 

But we do not propose to impose our 
own free way by bayonet. 

We do not propose to allow Commu- 
nist propaganda to seize upon any mis- 
guided United States action, however 
idealistically it might be motivated, as 
alleged proof that we are meddlers in 
Latin America’s internal affairs. 

We propose to be correct in our diplo- 
matic relations with all governments— 
especially with those with whom we are 
allied in the struggle against commu- 
nism. 

LET US ACT UNDER WORLD LAW 

President Eisenhower is right. Let us 
continue to observe the law of nations. 
Let us act for law, and within law, and 
under law. 

Let us not “shoot from the hip.” 

Let us think twice before we take any 
action which we may regret. Let us have 
no ultimatums at Moscow, or Peking, or 
anywhere else, without thinking it over 
and over and over again. 

Let us protect the good name of the 
American flag and the honor of this Re- 
public. Let us extend every responsible 
protection which we can to American 
citizens, but let us not act in a hasty, 
ill-considered manner, 

Too much is at stake. 

We are leaders, and a leader must be 
deliberate and mature and reasonable in 
his actions. 

We are the most powerful nation on 
earth, but we must use our power with 
discretion. 

For greater than the power of United 
States bayonets is the power of United 
States right ideas. And the idea of self- 
determination of all peoples—freedom 
from foreign control or domination—is 
one such idea. 


ERNEST GRUENING AND E. L. (BOB) 
BARTLETT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
United States Senate took a momentous 
and long-awaited step on June 30 in vot- 
ing to admit the Territory of Alaska as 
the 49th State of the Union. Iam proud 
to have been one of those who voted to 
provide Alaska its full measure of justice 
by putting it on equal footing with the 
other States that have contributed so 
much to our society. 

As we all know, such actions as this 
do not occur without urging and support. 
There must be those who are willing to 
dedicate themselves to the task of bring- 
ing to the attention of responsible public 
Officials the justification of their cause. 
This has certainly been true in the case 
of admitting Alaska as a State. Seldom 
in my experience have I known more 
dedicated and able men than those who 
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provided the leadership in the fight for 
Alaskan statehood. In particular, I 
should like to pay tribute to Ernest 
Gruening and E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, whom 
T have known personally for years, and 
for whom I have the highest regard. 
They were truly inspired by a zeal for 
statehood, and I think the realization 
of their dream can largely be attributed 
to their efforts. 

Dr. Gruening is perhaps more familiar 
with Alaskan public affairs than any per- 
son alive today. After a distinguished 
career as a reporter and editor, and later 
as administrator under Franklin Roose- 
velt, he became thé Governor of Alaska 
in 1939, a post he retained until 1953. 
During those years he guided and di- 
rected the efforts of that Territory in 
developing and maturing politically and 
economically. He was always associated 
with liberal causes, and he made the peo- 
ple of Alaska conscious of their political 
rights and also of their political respon- 
sibilities. 

While Ernest Gruening was at home 
helping to prepare the people of Alaska 
for statehood, Bos BARTLETT was serving 
as Delegate from the Territory of Alaska 
in the House of Representatives here in 
Washington. I met BoB BARTLETT when 
he came to Washington in 1945, and have 
always cherished his friendship. Al- 
though he lacked a vote in the House, he 
was highly regarded in that Chamber, 
and his voice was always heard and 
listened to on important matters facing 
the House. Of course, his primary con- 
cern was with statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. He introduced a bill for 
Alaskan statehood in 1947, and similar 
bills in every session of the Congress 
thereafter. 

In 1956 Ernest Gruening was elected 
“Senator” from Alaska under the “Ten- 
nessee plan.” Like the Senators from 
‘Tennessee who were elected prior to the 
time Tennessee was admitted to the 
Union, he and his associates were sent 
to present their credentials and argue 
the merits of the case for Alaskan state- 
hood. The combined efforts of Dr. 
Gruening, Bos BARTLETT, and the others 
who worked with them provided the mo- 
mentum which culminated in passage of 
the statehood bill at this session. 

I sincerely hope that the Nation will 
continue to have the services of such 
able and dedicated men as Ernest 
Gruening and Bos BARTLETT. I am con- 
vinced that one of the best arguments 
for statehood was the presence of these 
two men here as representatives of 
Alaska. Any Territory that can send 
men of such high caliber as these two 
must certainly be ready for statehood. 


TRANSFER OF RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR 
YELLOWTAIL DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR—CONFERENCE REPORT 


_ Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
12) to provide for transfer of right-of- 
way for Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, 
Hardin unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, and payment to Crow Indian Tribe 
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in connection therewith, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 2, 1958, pp. 12975-12976, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared on the conference re- 
port be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 


The Senate today is being asked to approve 
@ compromise proposal for the purchase of 
some 7,000 acres of Crow Indian tribal lands 
that are necessary to the construction of 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir in southeastern 
Montana on the Big Horn River. 

The provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 
12 as reported from the conference appear 
to be the most reasonable solution possible 
to the difficulties surrounding the transfer 
of the title of these Indian lands. I have 
always felt and continue to feel that the 
Crow Indians deserve a settlement of at least 
$5 million. This was the figure agreed to by 
the tribal council, approved by the Senate 
last year and endorsed by the Congress in the 
84th Congress. In addition there is ample 
support for such a payment based on engi- 
neering and legal data. 

My distinguished collcague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana, Mr. Murray, worked 
hard for the $5 million in committee and I 
know that our colleagues in the House, Rep- 
resentatives LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDER- 
SON, would prefer the acceptance of the $5 
million price tag. 

However, to insure that the settlement can 
be made expeditiously, a compromise pay- 
ment of $2,500,000 to the Crow Indian Tribe 
has been agreed to by the conferees. The 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 12 set 
this payment as the floor and the Crow Tribe 
may appeal to the court of claims or the dis- 
trict court in Montana for additional com- 
pensation based on power site values, not now 
considered in the payment. I feel that the 
courts will have an obligation to award the 
tribe additional compensation based on the 
recent court decision handed down by Judge 
William Jameson in the Montana District 
Court. 

Yellowtail Dam needs to be constructed 
and will be built. It would indeed be un- 
fortunate if the Congress were to allow this 
land to be taken by condemnation for an 
infinitesimal] fee. 

Yellowtail Dam is a multipurpose project 
with numerous benefits—power, irrigation, 
flood control, recreation, and conservation, 
It is a good project. It is fully repayable 
with interest to the Federal Government 
and will be of great benefit to the Billings- 
Hardin area in Montana. This project is 
ready to go, it is a perfect antirecession 
measure in an area where new sources of 
employment and income are sorely needed, 

The Crow Indians, as do all Indians, con- 
stitute a special case, well established in our 
laws. The provisions of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12 give the Crow Tribe a sound base for 
settlement and allows them to appeal to the 
courts for additional compensation. The 
passage of this joint resolution will assure 
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the Indians that they have this additional 
course of action. 

The Crow Indians have been most cooper- 
ative in advancing the development of this 
vital multipurpose project in southeastern 
Montana and neighboring Wyoming. Many 
of them have recognized the difficulties en- 
countered and the majority, according to in- 
formation at my disposal, have endorsed the 
$2,500,000 payment based on the proviso that 
they may appeal for additional compensa- 
tion in the appropriate courts of the Nation, 
Although I am still in favor of a $5 million 
payment I bow to the will of the majority 
and recognize that expeditious approval of 
this legislation is important so that Congress 
can appropriate funds this session to begin 
construction of Yellowtail Dam and Reser- 
voir in fiscal year 1959. To do otherwise 
would be a dereliction on the part of the 
Congress. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
may say I am disappointed—and I know 
I speak for my senior colleague from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]—that we were 
not able to get for the Crow Nation the 
$5 million, which is a fair price, and 
which is something to which they are 
entitled. However, with the House re- 
fusing to yield, there was nothing else 
for the conferees to do but agree to the 
report which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
in accord with the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate that several very 
important bills have been reported to 
the Senate and are now on the calendar 
and may be cleared and scheduled for 
consideration at any time in the near 
future. Among the bills are: 

PT a No. 1766, S. 4035, the housing 
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Š aponda No. 1801, S. 4071, the farm 
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Calendar No. 1829, S. 4051, the atomic 
energy authorization bill. 

Calendar No. 1832, H. R. 12858, the 
public works appropriation bill. 

This list of bills is, of course, not meant 
to be exclusive. 

I announce also that it is the intention 
of the leadership to consider the unfin- 
ished business, Calendar No, 1717, S. 3817, 
the minerals exploration bill, on Monday. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana. 


THE LEBANESE SITUATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 8 weeks there has been a 
good deal of discussion relative to the 
situation in Lebanon. I am fully aware 
of the difficulties confronting the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles in trying to 
find a reasonable solution to what seems 
to be an impasse in our international 
relations. 

I have been somewhat disturbed by 
reports carried in the press to the effect 
that a blank check has been offered to 
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President Camille Chamoun and that 
under certain circumstances, the United 
States was prepared to intervene in the 
area. 

Mr. President, the answer to the Leba- 
nese situation is not intervention by the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
or by the United States alone. The an- 
swer is an extension of the present U. N. 
police force now patroling the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba area to the borders 
of Lebanon, In my opinion, an addi- 
tional force of 1,500 men would be enough 
to take care of the situation and prevent 
the continued infiltration of Syrian per- 
sonnel and arms, and bring about a de- 
gree of stability to this most important, 
to us, of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. 

The international character of the dis- 
pute can be regarded as established 
through the dispatch of a number of 
U. N. observers and also through the ac- 
tivities of United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. Unilateral 
military measures in the Lebanon would 
create more problems than it would solve. 
It would also bring about the creation of 
a situation with which we found fault 
almost 2 years ago at the time of the 
Israeli-French-British invasion of the 
Suez. The only kind of intervention 
which should take place—if intervention 
is the only answer—is intervention au- 
thorized by the United Nations, and, if 
so authorized, it had better come 
through an extension of the present U. N. 
police force, and not from Britain and 
the United States, or the United States 
alone. 

The task is now, and has been for the 
past 8 weeks, to bring this matter to the 
United Nations, and, through the United 
Nations, to expand and extend the police 
force so that it could patrol the borders 
of Lebanon. This would be far cheaper, 
more statesmanlike, and more conducive 
in the long run to bringing stability to 
Lebanon and a degree of peace to the 
Middle East. Any other kind of inter- 
vention would weaken the position of the 
roles of the rulers of Iraq and Jordan, 
and would pave the way, in my opinion, 
for their overthrow, through the dis- 
semination of mass propaganda from 
Cairo. Allied or United States interven- 
tion could well be the stroke which would 
bring all the Middle East under the con- 
trol of Nasser and create a situation 
which would be beneficial only to the 
Soviet Union, and extremely harmful to 
the best interests of the United States 
and the West. 

Mr. President, as I said at the be- 
ginning of my remarks, I am aware of 
the difficulties and responsibilities con- 
fronting President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, who are charged 
with the conduct of our foreign policy. 
It is my opinion they are trying under 
extreme circumstances, to work out a so- 
lution through the United Nations. It 
would be my hope this could be done be- 
fore it is too late, because I feel and they 
know that the stakes are high in the 
Middle East. If we make the wrong 
move through unilateral intervention on 
our part, or joint intervention with the 
United Kingdom, I am afraid the result 
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could be disastrous so far as we and our 
friends in the free world are concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp along 
with my remarks a number of newspaper 
articles on this subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of July 2, 
1958] 

DULLES SEES UNITED STATES Troops IN LEB- 
ANON AS LAST RESORT—HeE SEEKS To ALLAY 
FEARS OFP IMMINENT INTERVENTION, CITES 
U. N. ROLE IN CRISIS—FREER RED TRADE Is 
FORECAST 


WaAsHINGTON.—Secretary of State Dulles 
moved to ease fears that Uncle Sam might be 
on the verge of sending troops into embattled 
Lebanon, 

He said United States military interven- 
tion would be “a sort of measure of last re- 
sort.” And he made clear that the United 
States still expects the United Nations to 
cope with the troubles. 

But Mr, Dulles also carefully noted that 
the United Nations charter sanctions non- 
U. N. action to defend a country against 
attack if the U. N. is stymied by a veto or 
other tangles. 


BID TO CALM SPECULATION 

The top United States diplomat thus at- 
tempted to calm speculation over possible 
United States moved in Lebanon while leav- 
ing himself room for maneuver in case that 
country’s Western oriented government gets 
in even deeper danger than it is at present. 
In a sense, Mr. Dulles was trying to dampen 
down fires which he himself kindled at his 
press conference 2 weeks ago. At that time, 
Mr. Dulles declared that the United States 
would send troops into Lebanon under cer- 
tain conditions. He failed to define these 
conditions but said they did not necessarily 
depend upon United Nations approval. 

With that statement and in light of the 
presence of the strong United States Sixth 
Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean, uncer- 
tainty arose as to just what the United 
States intended to do. 

That uncertainty still remains, of course. 
Mr. Dulles, however, appeared yesterday to 
be moving United States action back into 
the remote regions rather than talking it up 
as an immediate possibility. This move was 
clearly designed to calm some of the strong 
denunciations of the United States which 
have been coming from Lebanese opposition 
groups and certain other Mideast quarters, 
These groups contend Uncle Sam is making 
things worse in Lebanon by talking of direct 
interference in a national problem. ‘The 
United States has, of course, already sent 
planes, guns, ammunition, and other equip- 
ment to Lebanese Government troops. 


HOT FIGHT CONTINUES 


As Mr. Dulles talked to his press confer- 
ence, hot fighting continued to rage in the 
little Middle East country. Government 
troops and jet planes attacked rebel forces 
in the hills surrounding the capital city of 
Beirut. Government armor was reported 
making headway in dislodging well-armed 
rebel fighters, 

Mr. Dulles and his aides make few bones 
about their desire to keep the prowestern 
government of President Camille Chamoun 
in power. If his Government topples, diplo- 
mats here fear Moslem forces friendly to 
Egypt’s dictator, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Presi- 
dent of the United Arab Republic, will take 
over. These Americans see such an event as 
a victory in Colonel Nasser’s avowed cam- 
paign to dominate the entire Arab world 
from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic coast 
of North Africa. 

At the same time, United States influence 
would shrivel and Russian power in the 
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Middle East would expand, United States 
strategists worry. For this reason, the State 
Department has kept itself immersed deeply 
in the Lebanese trouble ever since they 
mushroomed into violence in early May. 

At present, United Nations border observers 
are in Lebanon watching for smuggling of 
men and arms to the rebels from the neigh- 
boring Syrian portion of Colonel Nasser’s 
U. A. R. This U. N. action is designed to let 
Lebanese fight their own battles without 
agitation from abroad. But considerable 
doubt exists about how successful the small 
U. N. group will be. As Mr. Dulles told re- 
porters yesterday, the group is not a police 
force that could use arms to halt smuggling. 

Mr. Dulles, however, said U. N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold believes the ob- 
servers are slowing up or stopping the move- 
ment of material and personnel from Syria. 
On the other hand, the Secretary noted, the 
Lebanese rebels already may have built up 
stockpiles of arms which will fulfill their 
needs even if the moyement from Syria halts. 

“We do not think it is proper yet to con- 
clude that those processes (the U. N. 
tion measures) have failed or will fail,” Mr. 
Dulles declared. “If and when we had to 
reach that conclusion, then there would be 
a new situation which we would have to deal 
with in the light of the new circumstances 
at the time.” Mr. Dulles said that if the 
United States did intervene in Lebanon, it 
would not be analogous with the 1956 inva- 
sion of Egypt by Britain, France, and Israel. 
In the Suez war, the countries invaded 
against the will of the Egyptian Government. 
But in Lebanon, the United States would 
intervene only because the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment was calling for assistance, he said, 


MEASURE OF LAST RESORT 


“Even though such United States action 
would be justifiable from a legal standpoint.” 
the Secretary said, "it is not as good a solu- 
tion as for the Lebanese to find a solution 
themselves * * * it would be a sort of meas- 
ure of last resort.” 

During his press conference, the Secretary 
also forecast an easing soon in restrictions on 
exports to the Soviet bloc by the Western 
allies. 

As has been reported earlier, the United 
States and 14 allies have been discussing this 
question in Paris for several months. Ad- 
ministration policymakers have disclosed 
they would go along sooner or later with this 
easing in controls. Britain, West Germany 
and other European trading nations have 
been particularly persuasive in favor of eas- 
ing these restrictions. The United States, on 
the other hand, has tried to drag its feet 
where possible. 

EASING ON BANS FORECAST 

Mr. Dulles said, “It has been agreed, I think, 
that, given the industrial development with- 
in the Soviet bloc, some items which were 
on the (control) list originally do not prop- 
erly have any place there any more, * * * I 
feel sure that the net result of this will be 
to reduce appreciably the prohibited list.” 

The trade controls currently ban sale to 
Russia and its satellites of goods considered 
strategic in that they would enable Russia 
to strengthen her warmaking potential. 
Many machine tools, some copper goods, 
weapons and various industrial products are 
on the list. The debate comes over just what 
goods really would help Russia and which 
are those that Russia already has and which 
are not a hindrance to her by being blocked 
off. 

The countries which control these ship- 
ments through so-called COCOM (standing 
for coordinating committee) agreements in- 
clude the United States, Canada, Japan, 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. 
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[From the New York Times of July 2, 1958] 


‘TRANSCRIPT OF SECRETARY DULLES’ News CON- 
FERENCE, AS RELEASED BY THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT 

LEBANON IS DISCUSSED 


3. Question, Mr. Secretary, have Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s reports indicated that there is 
less urgency about the crisis in Lebanon than 
seemed the case before he went there? 

Answer. I think that the Secretary General 
feels that the action which has been taken 
and is being taken pursuant to the Security 
Council resolution is having the effect of 
slowing up at least, perhaps stopping, the 
movement of materiel and personnel across 
the border from the U. A. R.—Syrian part of 
it—and that may be the case. 

He is in a better position to judge than we 
are. Of course it is pretty evident that a very 
large amount of support has already been ac- 
quired by the rebels within Lebanon, so that 
the situation is not corrected merely by stop- 
ping the current flow. It would help. It 
can be eased by that, but it isn’t wholly cor- 
rected. 


. . hd . . 


6. Question. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Chamoun 
of Lebanon is quoted this morning as saying 
that if the United Nations action fails, he 
would appeal to friends of Lebanon and the 
West for direct military assistance under 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
Could you define for us under what circum- 
stances the United States would be willing to 
render direct military assistance to Lebanon? 

Answer. I will make a reply to your ques- 
tion, although I am not going to attempt to 
define in detail all the circumstances under 
which we might respond. I would say this: 
the normal way to deal with these problems is 
through the processes of the United Nations, 
and the Government of Lebanon initiated a 
process when it took its case to the Security 
Council and obtained the resolution for ob- 
servation under which the Secretary General 
is now acting and under which I believe some 
results at least are being obtained. 


OTHER WAYS TO AID CITED 


Now we have never believed that you 
could only act under such processes; indeed, 
article 51 was put into the charter to meet 
the contingency that it might be impractical, 
because of the veto power or otherwise, to 
obtain appropriate action from the United 
Nations, article 51, as you will recall, talks 
about collective defense if an armed attack 
occurs. 

Now, we do not think that the words 
“armed attack” precludes treating as such 
an armed revolution which is fomented from 
abroad, aided and assisted from abroad. 
Indeed, you will recall perhaps, in the re- 
port on the North Atlantic Treaty, that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in- 
dicated that that kind of a civil disturbance 
could be treated as an armed attack. 

In our Japanese Security Treaty that is 
expressly spelled out. However, we believe 
that the best way to deal with these things 
is through the processes of the United Na- 
tions. We do not think it is proper yet to 
conclude that those processes have failed or 
will fail. If and when we had to reach that 
conclusion then there would be a new situa- 
tion which we would have to deal with in 
the light of the new circumstances at the 
time. 

7. Question. Mr. Secretary, have the United 
Nations observers in Lebanon any author- 
ity or power to halt, to arrest, to seize, 
or to otherwise physically interfere with the 
infiltrations? 

Answer. No. They are there to observe 
and to report. It is believed that the very 
fact that they are there in that capacity 

will have a practical effect in stopping 
-= Movements across the border. Of course, 
that is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that the borders are not readily accessible 
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at the present time and it is hard to know 
just exactly what is going on. 

But to answer your precise question. It 
is not my understanding that the present 
force there is in any sense a police force 
where they use armed force, That may be a 
second stage. 

8. Question. Mr. Secretary, the Lebanese 
Government, through Mr. Chamoun and 
through its foreign minister, has in a va- 
riety of cases said it would be desirable for 
the United Nations to put enough people 
into Lebanon to seal off the border. What 
is our view toward such an operation? 

Answer. I doubt whether it is practical to 
carry on an operation of that magnitude 
and I think that, perhaps, that is not re- 
quired. But I would not want to pass any 
final judgment on that until I saw what 
Kind of case the Government of Lebanon 
could make if they were to make such a 
request of the Security Council. So far 
they haven't made it and I would not want 
to prejudge our action before we know just 
what kind of case they could make out. 

9. Question. Mr. Secretary, keeping in 
mind the role we played in discouraging at 
least the invasion of Suez, is it realistic to 
think that we would participate in any 
kind of military intervention in Lebanon 
except under the most extreme circum- 
stances? 

Answer. I don’t think that there is any 
analogy whatsoever between the situation 
in Lebanon, where the lawful government 
is calling for assistance, and the Suez case, 
where the armed intervention was- against 
the will of the government concerned. 
There is no parallel whatever between the 
two cases. We do believe that the presence 
in Lebanon of foreign troops, however justi- 
fiable—and it is thoroughly justifiable from 
a legal and international law standpoint— 
is not as good a solution as for the Lebanese 
to find a solution themselves. It would be, 
as you put it, a sort of measure of last 
resort, 


— 


DULLES SEES GAIN By U. N. IN LEeBANON— 
BELIEVES ITS OBSERVERS ARE ACHIEVING 
Some RESULTS 


(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 


Wasuincton, July 1.—Secretary of State 
Dulles said today that he believed the pres- 
ence of United Nations observers in Lebanon 
was achieving “some results.” 

The United Nations operation, he said, 
may be slowing or even stopping infiltra- 
tion of arms and men from Syria (questions 
1 and 6). 

These were the most hopeful words on the 
Lebanese crisis yet heard at the State De- 
partment. They coincided with reports to 
the Department from Lebanon that the in- 
surgents had made their maximum efforts 
against Tripoli and Beirut and that the ef- 
forts might now be expected to decline, 

At his news conference Mr. Dulles gave cold 
comfort both to those who have been urging 
United States military intervention in 
Lebanon and to those who have been main- 
taining that the United States should not in- 
tervene under any circumstances, 

He stuck to the line that direct interven- 
tion should be avoided if the United Nations 
could do that job but that the possibility 
of direct intervention could not be ruled out 
under certain circumstances. These circum- 
stances he declined to define (question 6). 

The normal way to deal with a problem 
such as has arisen in Lebanon, Mr. Dulles 
explained, is through United Nations proc- 
esses. 

“But,” he added with emphasis, “we have 
never believed that you could act only” 
under such processes. If use of the United 
Nations became impractical, direct military 
action to meet an armed attack might be 
taken under article 51 of the United Nations 
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Charter, which was put into the charter to 
meet just such an emergency, he said, 

While declining to define all the circum- 
stances under which we might respond to a 
request for direct military intervention in 
Lebanon, Mr. Dulles pointed out that an 
armed revolt fomented from abroad could be 
regarded as equivalent to an armed attack 
(question 6). 

In response to a question, the Secretary 
observed that he doubted whether it would 
be practical to try to put enough United 
Nations troops into Lebanon to seal the bor- 
der (question 8). 


OBSERVATION IS TEMPERED 


He tempered this observation by adding 
that he did not want to pass final judgment 
on the question of sealing the border with 
United Nations forces “until I saw what kind 
of a case the Government of Lebanon could 
make if they were to make such a request 
of the Security Council.” 

Spokesmen of the Lebanese Government 
have for weeks been saying that they did not 
think observers would be sufficient to halt 
the influx of men and materials for territory 
controlled by President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic, of which Syria 
is a part. The next step, they have said, 
would be a call to the United Nations for 
an international police force to seal the 
border, 

Foreign Minister Charles Malik said last 
Sunday that that would require 7,000 men. 
The United Nations Emergency Force now 
patroling the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip numbers about 6,000 men, 

One reason for Mr. Dulles’ lack of en- 
thusiasm for a new United Nations force may 
be that the State Department's experts doubt 
whether the proposal could get a two-thirds 
majority in the United Nations Assembly 
over the opposition of the United Arab Re- 
public and its Asian-African friends and of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Asked whether, in the light of the United 
States’ record during the British-French in- 
vasion of Suez in 1956, it was realistic to 
“think that we would participate in any kind 
of military intervention in Lebanon except 
under the most extreme circumstances,” Mr. 
Dulles replied hotly: 

“I don’t think that there is any analogy 
whatsoever between the situation in Leba- 
non, where the lawful government is call- 
ing for assistance, and the Suez case, where 
the armed intervention was against the will 
of the government concerned. There is no 
parallel whatever between the two cases. 

“We do believe that the presence in Leba- 
non of foreign troops, however justifiable— 
and it is thoroughly justifiable from a legal 
and international law standpoint—is not as 
good a solution as for the Lebanese to find 
a solution themselves. It would be, as you 
put it, a sort of measure of last resort” 
(question 9). 


SUPPORT FOR KLAMATH RESERVA- 
TION PURCHASE BILL BY FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL LUM- 
BER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 27 I reviewed for the Senate the 
shabby role which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has played 
in trying to defeat S. 3051, the Klamath 
-Indian Reservation purchase bill which 
I have sponsored at the request of the 
national administration. 

Now I have a happier announcement 
to make with respect to this organiza- 
tion. This will demonstrate how far out 
of touch the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is with responsible 
lumbermen’s opinion. 
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I have received a most encouraging 
and heartwarming letter from Ralph B. 
Macartney, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., who 
served as president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in 1953. 
For many years he was the manager at 
Klamath Falls for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. This is not only the Nation’s 
largest timber company, but their opera- 
tion at Klamath Falls is the largest in 
the area. They own a sizable acreage 
of land and manage their timber on sus- 
tained yield. Mr. Macartney supports 
S. 3051, and commends and indorses my 
handling of this legislation. 

His approval of S. 3051 is without seri- 
ous qualification. For example, this 
leading retired lumber manufacturer 
and ex-president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has de- 
scribed our bill as the only practical 
solution to a troublesome situation. 

Mr. Macartney is a Republican, as he 
states in his letter. Indeed, he says he is 
“a conservative Republican.” But he is 
a man who puts the welfare of his county 
and his State—as well as that of his 
country—ahead of narrow political par- 
tisanship. And so he has written me a 
letter of personal commendation and of 
indorsement for what I am attempting 
to do with respect to the preservation 
of the great Klamath pine forest and 
marsh. 

In turn, I desire to thank Mr. Ralph B. 
Macartney and to assure him that only 
by such open minded and fair attitudes 
as he has shown can we successfully re- 
solve the problems facing our country. 

I think it is very significant when an 
individual of Mr. Macartney’s back- 
ground and experience makes the follow- 
ing statement in connection with the im- 
pact the Klamath Termination Act will 
have, unless it is amended by this Con- 
gress: 

A sale of this timber in small units in a 
limited time could only result in a boom and 
a bust for Klamath Falls. It would result in 
several new sawmill operations that would 
cut the timber rapidly and then fold up and 
also in the closing of some of the present 
sawmills that now depend on Indian timber 
for their log supply. * * * I would hate to 
see the Indian timber, which has been ex- 
cellently managed in the past, be now 
butchered up and have little prospect of hav- 
ing any value for at least a hundred years. 


Perhaps the most salient point in Mr. 
Macartney’s letter is as follows: 

It seems to me that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s approach to this 
problem is on a theoretical basis in that they 
are opposed to Government acquisition of 
more timber, as I am, but they are not look- 
ing at a practical solution of the problems of 
acommunity. They are not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the timber for all 
practical purposes is now Government owned, 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Macartney’s fine letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 30, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am a conser- 
vative Republican and opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership but I want to compliment 
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you in your handling of the Klamath Indian 
bill, 

I am a retired lumber manufacturer and 
was president of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association in 1953 which will 
give you my background. 

As a resident of Klamath Falls I am in- 
terested in preserving the Indian forest on 
a sustained-yield unit. A sale of this timber 
in small units in a limited time could only 
result in a boom and a bust for Klamath 
Falls. It would result in several new saw- 
mill operations that would cut the timber 
rapidly and then fold up and also in the 
closing of some of the present sawmills that 
now depend on Indian timber for their log 
supply. 

It seems to me that your bill is the only 
practical solution to a troublesome situation 
and although the timber is not now tech- 
nically owned by the Government it pays 
no taxes and practically is the same as Gov- 
ernment owned and if the United States 
Forest Service acquires it Klamath County 
would receive in place of taxes 25 percent of 
the income for sale of stumpage. 

I do not believe any private person or 
company could afford to buy this timber at 
its appraised prices and cut it on a sustained- 
yield basis because of the heavy carrying 
charges and still the Indians are entitled to 
the present market price on their timber. 

I have managed a large timber holding 
which I operated on a sustained-yield basis 
and being interested in conservation of tim- 
ber I would hate to see the Indian timber, 
which has been excellently managed in the 
past, be now butchered up and have little 
prospect of haying any value for at least 
a hundred years. J 

It seems to me that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s approach to this 
problem is on a theoretical basis in that 
they are opposed to Government acquisition 
of more timber, as I am, but they are not 
looking at a practical solution of the prob- 
lems of a community. They are not taking 
into consideration the fact that the timber 
for all practical purposes is now Government 
owned. 

I hope you are successful in obtaining the 
passage of your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH R. MACARTNEY. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I noted 
with interest yesterday an editorial in 
the Evening Star entitled “Forty Years 
of Columning.” The editorial has to do 
with the life work and some of the 
achievements of the editor of the U. S. 
News & World Report and the author of 
a daily press column, David Lawrence. 
I think the editorial is historical. It is 
also a landmark, in a measure, of 40 
years of outstanding work on Capitol 
Hill in the very best traditions of the 
great profession of newspaper writing 
and reporting. At the same time it rep- 
resents an outstanding story of personal 
success. The editorial is fairly brief, and 
I should like to read it to the Senate: 

Forty years ago this week a page adver- 
tisement inserted in Editor & Publisher by 
the New York Evening Post announced that 
“the daily telegraphic article by David Law- 
rence,” its Washington correspondent, “now 
appears in the Washington Star.” It has 
been appearing there ever since, except for 
an interval of about 2 weeks which marked 
Mr. Lawrence's unsuccessful and single ex- 
periment of taking a vacation from writing. 
And we think it is appropriate to note, with 
pleasure, this 40th anniversary of Mr. Law- 
rence’s first appearance in the Star. 
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He had come to Washington fresh from 
his Princeton graduation in 1910, as a mem- 
ber of the Washington Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. His friendship with Woodrow 
Wilson during his undergraduate days sent 
him to the White House for the Associated 
Press, where he remained for about 6 years. 
He became Washington correspondent of the 
Evening Post in 1916, and a canny forecast 
of Wilson's defeat of Charles Evans Hughes 
in that year’s campaign created a market 
for syndicating his dispatches. The Star 
was the 17th daily paper to take him on. 
Now he writes for a daily audience of about 
18 million readers of some 275 newspapers, 
in addition to editing his own highly suc- 
cessful magazine, the weekly U. S5. News & 
World Report. 

There have been times in his 40 years’ 
association with the Star when Mr. Lawrence 
took off on a line of interpretation or com- 
ment that left us amazed. But there has 
been no time when he left us or anybody 
else with any doubts as to the strength of 
his own convictions—regardless of who might 
share them. And he has seemed happier, 
and more confident, when he found himself 
almost alone, instead of running with the 
pack—a quality that has retained the inter- 
est of many admirers, and added to his dis- 
tinction as a journalist in a field planted 
with booby traps, where few survive. 


Mr. President, the achievements of 
Mr. Lawrence are outstanding and in the 
best traditions of his profession, and, in 
my opinion, have in no small degree been 
due to his very fine personal qualities. 
Mr, Lawrence is intensely sincere and 
interested in humanity and the problems 
of the individual. As one of the ad- 
mirers of his column and his magazine, 
and as one who knows him personally 
and knows of his very fine qualities, I 
rejoice in the notable record he has 
made. I am glad to make these com- 
ments, to perpetuate the excellent edi- 
torial, which reviews only in part the 
great work this man has done. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Oo qne 

AUTHORITY TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS OR JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DURING ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the Presiding Officer if a 
communication has been received from 
the President of the United States rela- 
tive to an atoinic proposal between this 
country and Great Britain? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
munication has been received. 

On motion of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was— 

Ordered, That the Vice President or the 
President pro tempore be authorized to sign, 
during the period following the adjournment 
today, any enrolled bills or joint resolutions 
passed by the two Houses and found truly 
enrolled. 


THE UNITED STATES JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself for a few moments to- 
day to the question of the United States 
judicial system. 

We have all been aware for a long time 
that our United States courts were being 
loaded up day by day, more and more, 
with minor matters, matters which 
should not have to be considered by those 
courts, and matters which were abso- 
lutely forestalling justice for many people 
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who were required to go to the Federal 
cour‘s for justice. 

I note that this week, on Monday, June 
30, the House passed House bill 11102. 
That bill has two very salient and per- 
tinent features which should help to 
reduce the caseload in the Federal courts. 

As we all know, years ago Congress 
in its wisdom established a minimum 
limitation of $2,000 with respect to Fed- 
eral district court jurisdiction. In 1911 
that was raised to $3,000. Since then 
there has been a drastic devaluation of 
the dollar. The House bill changes the 
limitation from $3,000 to $10,000. At the 
time the figure of $3,000 was placed in 
the statute, a case involving that sum 
was a case of considerable substance and 
seriousness. At the present time, with 
the devaluation of the dollar, $10,00) 
represents approximately the same pur- 
chasing value as $3,000 did in earlier 
days. The $10,000 limitation which the 
House has placed in the bill is a very 
good one. Our Federal courts should 
not be required to adjudicate a great 
many minor cases. That is what our 
State courts are for; also to take care 
of cases which arise within a State. 
This change in the limit of jurisdiction 
will materially lessen the load on our 
Federal courts and assist them in han- 
dling the cases which they are required 
by law to consider. 

There is a second situation which will 
be helped by the bill. By virtue of a le- 
gal fiction which we have employed for 
Many years, a corporation which does all 
its business in State A may actually in- 
corporate in State B. Many corporations 
incorporate under the laws of Delaware, 
for example; and yet, by virtue of the 
fiction that it is a foreign corporation, 
Such corporations are constantly being 
brought into the Federal courts. The 
bill which the House has, in its wisdom, 
passed, would do away with this fiction; 
and, when corporations are actually do- 
ing business locally and are locally owned, 
they will be required to resort to the 
State courts. This is decidedly a step 
forward. Corporations which are ac- 
tually local in character do not suffer 
from the problem of juries prejudiced 
against foreign corporations, and should 
therefore utilize the State courts. 

The situation in which we find our- 
Selves with respect to our Federal courts 
is this: Last year many Members of this 
body appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and, as a result, 
that committee reported a series of bills 
which would add additional judges to 
take care of the legal business of the 
Federal courts. This aspect of the prob- 
lem of loaded dockets in our Federal 
courts is still in need of correction. 

The Federal district judge of today 
disposes of an average of 232 civil cases 
each year for each judge. In 1941, which 
Was not too long ago, the ayerage num- 
ber of cases per judge was 169. The 
average backlog for each judge has in- 
creased from 149 cases in 1941 to 251 
cases in 1957. This is on a national basis. 

I believe that we can no longer ignore 
the fact that if a case cannot come to 
trial in a court, the litigants are denied 
justice, just as much as if they are de- 
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prived of citizenship and thus deprived 
of the opportunity to seek a remedy in 
court. 

Sixty percent more civil cases are filed 
each year than were filed in 1941; yet 
there are only 26 percent more judges to 
handle such cases. One hundred and 
twelve percent more cases were pending 
at the end of the past year than were 
pending in 1941. Sometimes as many as 
4 years now elapses between the date of 
issue and the time of trial. The date of 
issue means the time when all plead- 
ings are in and the parties are at issues, 
and the case is ready for trial. Yet the 
people of the United States who must 
resort to our courts for justice are wait- 
ing as long as 4 years to get to trial. 

Thirty-eight percent of all cases in 
district courts are subject to undue 
delay. Only 7 of the 94 districts now 
meet the standards set by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts, which require not more than 
6 months between the time of filing and 
the time of trial. 

What a pathetic commentary this is 
on our Federal judicial system. Only 7 
of 94 districts meet the minimum stand- 
ard by being able to get to trial in a 
case 6 months after it has been filed. 
The national median is now 12 months. 
In some jurisdictions the time runs as 
high as 32 months. 

Action is needed now. I am pleased 
to note that the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives has seen fit to sched- 
ule hearings for July 9 on the judgeship 
bills to which I have referred. I com- 
mend him for this action. I: hope that 
We can speedily proceed toward Congres- 
sional approval of this critically needed 
legislation. 

No lawyer who has practiced law, and 
no lawyer who is devoted to his profes- 
sion, can help but look upon the situa- 
tion which exists today in the Federal 
courts with a feeling of pain and frus- 
tration when he sees that our law, which 
we hold so dear, which we cherish, and 
to which we devote our lives, is torn apart 
by the failure of Congress to devote itself 
to the needs of the Federal courts. 

The Senate approved many of these 
bills last year, but they have languished 
in the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
Political considerations in connection 
with the appointment of personnel 
should not be permitted to hold up 
these bills for the appointment of addi- 
tional Federal judges. We cannot leave 
citizens of the United States in such a 
position that they cannot bring a case 
before a Federal court and have it tried 
within a reasonable time. If a litigant— 
and every one of us is a potential litigant 
at some time—cannot get a case to trial 
within a reasonable time, the situation 
is equivalent to one in which all rights 
to justice are taken away from him. 

I, of course, represent, in part, but one 
State, Colorado. I should like to com- 
ment briefly upon the situation in my 
own State. The situation is no different 
from that in about 85 other judicial dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

I listened with great interest to my 
colleagues who appeared before the Sen- 
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ate Judiciary Committee last year and 
told the committee of the troubles liti- 
gants in their own States and in their 
own districts were having in bringing 
cases to trial. 

In speaking of my own State, Iam not 
putting particular emphasis upon one 
State. I am using only one example 
as a basis for illustrating what the situa- 
tion is throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. 

Colorado has two district judges. A 
third was recommended by the Judicial 
Conference in March 1955, and this rec- 
ommendation has been renewed every 
year thereafter. 

Notwithstanding the continuous flow 
of visiting judges from other parts of 
the circuit into the district of Colorado, 
the delays continue to increase substan- 
tially. In 1957, 60 criminal trials, or 
an average of 30 for each of our judges, 
were held in the State of Colorado. 

When we compare the average of 30 
trials per judge with the national aver- 
age of 13 per judge, we realize that our 
2 judges in Colorado have devoted them- 
Selves assiduously and wholly to per- 
forming the job to which the President 
appointed them. 

The median time from filing to disposi- 
tion of civil cases in the State of Colo- 
rado is 21 months, compared with the 
national median of 14. As I have said 
before, the Judicial Conference recom- 
mends six. 

Civil cases filed in the first three quar- 
ters of fiscal 1958 were 23 percent higher 
than during the same period in the pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a statement showing the num- 
ber of cases filed in the first three quar- 
ters of this fiscal year, together with 
seven attached tables showing the con- 
dition of the dockets and the flow of jus- 
tice in the Federal courts of Colorado. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

During the current fiscal year there has 
been an increase in the civil, private civil, 
and criminal cases filed over the same period 
last year and an increase in civil, pending as 
shown by the following table. 


ist 3 quarters of fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


Filed | Termi-| Pend- 
nated ing 

All civil cases: 

ist 3 quarters, 1957_....... 253 241 329 

ist 3 quarters, 1958_..-..._ 312 252 372 
Private civil cases: 

ist 3 quarters, 1957_....... 145 129 243 

Ist 3 quarters, 1958__...... 164 142 255 
Criminal cases: 

1st 3 quarters, 1957_....... 272 233 106 

ist 3 quarters, 1958_....... 304 237 104 


The district continues to make a liberal 
use of visiting judges from other districts in 
the circuit, but the time for reaching trial is 
still far above the Judicial Conference 
standard of 6 months from filing to trial for 
the average civil case. 

Statistical tables are attached. 


WILL SHAFROTH, 
Chief of the Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Adminis- 


trative Office oj the United States 
Courts. 
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DISTRICT OF COLORADO 
TABLE 1.—Civil cases commenced and termi- 


nated, by fiscal year, and pending at the 
end of each year beginning with 1941 


Fiscal year 


‘Yotal elvil cases: 
194! 


Ist 3 quarters 1 
Private civil cases: 
1 


year beginning with 1941 


Fiscal year Com- Termi- | Pending 
menced | nated | June 30 
United States civil 
cases grote States 
a party): 
1941. 


in| the figure S which. they follo 
ransti 


2 Cases ti ferred se not “included in “Commenced” 
and “Terminated” columns. 
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TABLE 3.—Cases commenced per judgeship 


Fisca: 
year 


National 
National 
average ! 


National 
average ! 


1] 193! 164 82] 147 153 
1] 212| 168 77 | 256 161 
1] 278| 158 58 | 315 174 
1j 21 | 169 56 | 495 184 
1] 647| 295 57 | 352 176 
1] 590] 321 70 | 234 142 
1] 385] 271 109 | 307 134 
1] 246| 205 117 | 313 123 
1] 327| 238 121 | 270 123 
1] 458] 222 113 | 41 116 
1] 368] 204 lll | 375 106 
1] 361] 236 126 | 451 112 
1, 419, 261! 185 146] 386 114 
2] 183| 210} 102| 127| 217 103 
2] 160| 212 85| 126] 180 104 
2] 173| 225| 102| 135] 176 102 
1957.----- 2| 164) 236 96] 151] 156 105 


1 This column includes 86 districts for 1949 and there- 
after; 84 districts before 1949, 

2 Immigration cases have been eliminated from this 
table because they occur in volume in only 5 districts on 
the Mexican border and because the average judicial 
time per case for their disposition is small 


TABLE 4.—Time elapsing in civil cases tried 1 


Number} from filing to 
Fiscal year RE See disposition 
goy ane id Ee cali 


9.0 5.3 
8.9 5.0 
9.0 5.1 
9.9 5.8 
10,4 5,9 
11.2 6.7 
12.2 7.3 
12.1 7.0 
12.4 7.4 
13.5 8.1 
14.6 9.1 
15.4 10.3 
14.2 9.0 


1 The median time interval in months is computed for 
the civil cases in which a trial was held, which were 
terminated during the year,-excluding land condemna- 
tion, habeas corpus, and forfeiture proceedings. No 
median interval is shown for the years 1945 through 
1952 where less than 25 cases were terminated after trial. 
For the year 1953 and subsequent BP hgh where there 
were less than 25 cases terminated after trial, a median 
is listed with an asterisk (*) on the basis of the number 
of cases terminated after trial for the last 2 years, pro- 
vided there were 25 such cases for the 2 years. 


Taste 5.—Cases commenced per judgeship in 
this district and in 86 districts by nature 


of suit, fiscal year 1956 
Civil cases Colo- 86 

rado {districts 

Total cases_._....... sanshensedassacsss 173 225 
United States cases... ri 7 90 
Private case3......c..cscsscas-ceensee! 102 135 

Colo- | 86 dis- 

o 
United States 

United States Noa piatti- ailas 55 73 
Land condemnation....... = 2 4 
Fair Labor Standards Act....- 4 2 
Other enforcement suits......- z 2 
on ee e = 1 2 
Orlai forfeitures and penalties. 5 5 
Negotiable instruments. .....- 15 25 
Other contracts..... meesechane 16 21 
OT c.cecccnaasaccsaeusascse 5 8 
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TABLE 5.—Cases commenced per ip in 


judgesh: 
this district and in 86 districts by nature 
of suit, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


United States cases—Continued 
United States defendant_-__.......) 
Enjoin Federal agencies.. 
Ha us 


ght. 
Einmovers? ‘Liability Act Se 
Fair Labor Stan: Act..... 


RSNasirsr! wmon eooonsmeo ds 


property 
Personal injury (motor vehicle). 
Personal injury (other). 

Other diversity- 


wt ee ns 


ot 
Pathe tiSaanwSunen® coment 


i 


Criminal cases (less immigration) pei 86 dis- 
o 


tricts 


176 102 


URE a AR RE AR ae 


TABLE 6.—Civil and criminal trials com- 
menced, by fiscal year 


i 
Total trials com- 
menced 


1956...--- 


1957__.--- 


70 
85 
65 
85 
111 
117 
103 


Civil and criminal trials commenced per 
judgeship 


1955... 
1956_..... 


1057--..-- 


BSssRR3 
NESNE 


1 This column includes 86 districts. 


TaBLE 7.—Civil cases pending per judgeship 
on June 30, 1956 


Cases ponang per 
judges! 


Nature of suit 


Colorado | National 


average 

Total civil cases_...... pneeocsosene 159 238 
United States oii civil cases...-... 45 74 
Private civil cases...... nate 114 162 
United States pial plaintiff............ 27 46 
Land condemnation-_......-.- 6 14 


‘orfeitures and penaities. 
Negotiable instrumen: 
Other contracts... 
SA EAA S AR A 


(ee 
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Tastre 7.—Civil cases pending per judgeship 
on June 30, 1956—Continued 


Cases pending per 
judgeship 
Nature of suit 


Colorado | National 
average 


United States defe: Soph vy 
‘Tort Claims Act.. 


= 
Tuo 
„N 


Tax zoa Rege» 

E ESEA 
Federal Gaon. 

Antitrust. ... 


to 
wmo 
w 


nsurani 
Other PrE 
Real property... ...-.---.--..-- 
Personal in 


Other diversity. 


Hees Ron S ars 
8 


AGE OF CIVIL CASES PENDING ON JUNE 30, 1956 


A Age of civil cases pending 
k=] 
<i> lz elgg 
Jurisdiction =E] Z 
SERER PPE ey 
SiISSignlafojw)] ole 
5 ki galelejejesj’ 
& © alaloal| +i. 
Total civil cases_..|317 |125 | 86 | 67 | 21] 9| 3 6 
bie States 
"| Oa oem a 90 | 40 | 22/11] 8 2 6 
vnited States 
RN SN e DE 27| 8 a e 6 
hited’ States de- 
fondant; _......- 13] 14] 6] 3] 1)--.-[-... 
Private civil. ....-. 227 | 85 | 64 | 56 | 13] 8] 1]... 
Federal question..| 47 | 16 | 13 | 15 | 2] 2 }..--}-... 
Diversity......... 180 | 69 | 51) 41 |12] 6) 1f... 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there are 
a variety of new businesses producing 
new types of cases in the Federal district 
of Colorado. The tremendous uranium 
industry and allied industries are pro- 
ducing a substantial number of cases for 
the Federal docket. Many substantial 
new defense installations and defense- 
related private companies have also 
caused a strain upon the docket. 

Forty-six percent of the trials during 
the fiscal years 1952 to 1956 were con- 
ducted by visiting judges. Let us con- 
sider that fact for a moment. That is 
a sad commentary indeed, when, even 
though our two judges in Colorado are 
carrying a much greater load than the 
national average, it is necessary for us 
to have almost one-half of our judicial 
business in the Federal courts attended 
to by visiting judges. We have appreci- 
ated the devotion of the visiting judges 
to the problem. However, where addi- 
tional judge power is needed continu- 
ously, it should be provided by Congress. 

Another thing which has contributed 
to the problem in my State is the great 
increase in population. Percentagewise, 
Colorado is one of the fastest growing 
States of the Nation. The United States 
census figures show a 21.7 percent gain 
from 1950 to 1956. Official estimates 
show a 40-percent increase in popula- 
tion by 1975. Nevertheless, we in Colo- 
rado are trying to limp along under a 
situation in which the existing two 
judges simply cannot, in the time al- 
lotted to them, take care of the cases. 
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Colorado has shown the 6th most 
rapid increase, as compared with 15th 
place between 1940 and 1950. In 1940 
the population of Colorado was 1,120,000. 
In 1950 the population was 1,612,000. 
‘These are all Bureau of Census figures. 
It is now Officially estimated to be 
1,800,000. 

The gain in Denver, the capital city, 
was 23.1 percent between 1950 and 1957. 
There are only five other cities in the 
United States which have had a greater 
rate of growth. The Denver metropoli- 
tan population is now officially estimated 
to be in excess of 800,000, and no doubt 
will be a million within a short time. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I should 
like to say that I have been assured by 
both of our judges, who are very excel- 
lent and learned judges, and who are 
hard-working men on the bench, that if 
we get an additional judge our judges 
will have the authority and will sit out- 
side of the city of Denver. In a State 
as large as Colorado, where we have only 
one judicial district, many people are 
required to resort for justice to the Fed- 
eral courts. When there are not suffi- 
cient judges, and when the judges we 
have must sit at the State’s capital city, 
it means that a great number of people 
who live in the outlying parts of the 
State are denied access to the courts. 
That is as bad a situation for them as if 
the courts did not exist at all. 

Many people cannot afford to bring 
5 or 6 or 7 or 10 witnesses to Denver, and 
to pay their expenses during the course 
of the trial, and to pay attorney’s fees 
and the traveling expenses of the attor- 
neys to the capital of the State. 

In addition to reducing the delay, the 
additional judge is needed so that the 
Federal courts of our State may hold 
court in the places outside the capital 
city, where the law provides that may 
be done, so that our people may have 
access to the courts. 

As one who has practiced law in a out- 
lying community, I have seen not one 
but dozens of cases in which the sheer 
expense of litigation and the mere fact 
that people could not afford to bring 
attorneys and witnesses to court at the 
capital city precluded them from hav- 
ing access to the courts. If they are 
precluded from such access, they are de- 
nied justice just as much if there were 
no courts in existence. 

Although I have used my State as an 
example, I listened to similar examples 
given by many other Members of the 
Senate before the Judiciary Committee 
last year, and I know that they have 
just as critical and just as burning situ- 
ations in their own States. We in Con- 
gress have the duty to provide the neces- 
sary judges and facilities, so that the 
people may receive the benefit of a proper 
administration of justice. Justice which 
requires 2 or 3 or 4 years to obtain is jus- 
tice delayed or denied. In fact, if it 
takes that long to get justice, we may 
as well say that there is no justice at all. 
It is time for Congress to face this prob- 
lem and do something about it. 
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ALASKAN STATEHOOD AN EVENT OF 
SYMBOLISM IN FORWARD MARCH 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most stirring and exhilarating 
events of our era has been the passage 
of the bill providing for the admission 
of Alaska as the 49th State of the Union. 
Writers of varying personal views have 
been enthused and moved by the sym- 
bolism and drama of what has occurred. 

In the Washington Evening Star for 
July 2, 1958, were published two thought- 
ful and exciting columns about the ad- 
mission of Alaska to statehood. One, by 
the noted commentator, William S. 
White, predicted that Alaska would be- 
come a notable addition to the political 
economy of the Pacific Northwest. The 
other, by David Lawrence, the editor of 
U. S. News & World Report, heralded the 
resources and industrial potential of the 
new State. 

I feel, with William S. White and David 
Lawrence, that this historic event will 
have profound effects far beyond its 
seemingly intrinsic importance—and 
that men and women everywhere will 
hail this as a milestone in the forward 
march of the great American Nation. 

Mr. President, as one who had the 
great honor and privilege of presiding 
over the United States Senate during 
the historic rollcall which admitted 
Alaska to statehood, I feel a particular 
sense of kinship with the subject of these 
two able columns—a kinship heightened 
by my own military service in Alaska 
and the Yukon during World War II. 
Alaska means the great land, and a 
great land it will surely be as part of 
our Union. To see the great ocean fiords 
of southeastern Alaska, the noble and 
majestic summit of Mount McKinley, the 
sweeping surge of the Yukon and Kus- 
kokwin Rivers—this is to feel the pulse 
and rhythm of Alaska’s onward march 
to progress and prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the two columns from the 
Washington Star of July 2 be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE NATION MARCHES WESTWARD—ENTRY OF 
ALASKA VIEWED AS SHIFTING BALANCE OF 
POLITICAL INFLUENCE 

(By William S. White) 

A great, fresh wind of history is blowing 
in from the Pacific Northwest. 

Alaska’s admission to the Union has 
brought a clean sense of drama to this tired 
and jaded Capital. Before the eyes of anew 
generation the country is again marching 
westward. 

Moreover, by act of Congress, the boast- 
fulness attributed to Texas and California 
can never be quite what it was. Texas is no 
longer the biggest. Alaska's area is twice as 
great. California's Mount Whitney is 
dwarfed by Alaska’s Mount McKinley. 

In the longer and deeper sense, Alaska’s 
entry as a State will have profound effects 
on the public life of this country. It will 
mean a fundamental alteration of the bal- 


ance of political power on legislative 
matters. 

Alaska’s success signals, immediately or 
distantly, these things: 

1. Two additional Democratic Senate seats 
after the November election. (The assump- 
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tion is general here that Alaska will go 
Democratic at the start, if not necessarily 
re Democratic thereafter.) 

2. A great rise in the influence of the 
West, particularly in the Senate. There, an 
unadvertised coalition between western and 
the more modern southern Democrats al- 
ready has been functioning quietly for more 
than a year. 

3. An accelerating decline in the national 
veto power of the Old South, which has 
largely dominated Congress for 20 years. 

4. A swiftened parting in the South be- 
tween the moderate new politicians and the 
Southern Old Guard. That Old Guard, 
which on the whole is as touchingly gallant 
as it is out of touch with current reality, is 
going down fighting. But going down it is. 

All this will mean, too, a progressively 
lesser place, in Congress at least, for the 
urban eastern liberals of both parties. For 
they are not too much at home with west- 
ern liberals except on such issues as civil 
Tights. 

The westerners are most of all con- 
cerned—and Alaska’s new Congressional dele- 
gation next year will be, too—with the is- 
sues of construction as distinguished from 
the issues of reform. Their first interest is 
in such bread and butter matters as public 
power and reclamation. 

They have a world to win, and so do the 
new southerners, whereas the easterners 
have only a world to hold. Thus the west- 
erners are making common cause with the 
new southerners on many matters—of which 
Alaska is only latest and most dramatic. 

Indeed, Alaskan statehood itself was a 
western-southern triumph. The West was 
out in front. But the southern moderates 
call the signals. 

The modern southerners could not come 
too far forward for two reasons. They did 
not wish to stir up their still glumly re- 
sisting old southern colleagues any more 
than need be. And they felt it only right 
that the westerners should be out in front, 
since Alaska as a State will be a member 
here of the far western bloc. 

Thus the running of the show was passed 
from the Senate Democratic leader, LYNDON 
B. Jounson of Texas, to his assistant, Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana. Senator 
MANSFIELD turned over tactical operations 
to Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton. Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER of Ore- 
gon was asked to preside over the Senate 
when the vote for statehood was taken, 

Senators MANSFIELD, JACKSON, NEUBERGER 
and such Western Republican allies as Sen- 
ator THomas H. Kucuet of California, per- 
formed with the light touch they had 
learned from the moderate southern par- 
Mamentary virtuosos. 

They were so mannerly with the opposi- 
tion as all but to disarm the old southern- 
ers. This will be the way of the coalition 
of the West and the New South—it will 
have the vigor of the one and the skill of 
the other. 

And this is perhaps the most significant 
circumstance of all for the future. For the 
coalition is aware of the force of what 
Churchill said when he was criticized for 
speaking softly to the Japanese Ambassador 
in London on Britain's declaration of war 
after Pearl Harbor: 

“When you are about to kill a man it does 
no harm to be polite.” 


ALASKA, A NEw ADVENTURE—INCREASED TRADE 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST SEEN, WITH INDI- 
RECT IMPACT ON UNITED STATES 


(By David Lawrence) 


It isn’t often that a State is admitted to 
the Union, The last time it happened was 
46 years ago when Arizona and New Mexico 
came in, The event caused a lot of excite- 
ment then, and the boom isn’t over in those 
States yet, The admission of Alaska will 
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bring the same kind of excitement, new hope 
and new adventure. 

For a new State means new opportunities 
for millions of people. It means some hard- 
ship, of course, for new settlers. But it 
means also a chance to make money—and 
that’s a motivation which has stirred men 
many times in America history. Thus the 
“gold rush” to the Klondike area in Alaska 
in 1896 took on the same pattern as the 
“gold rush” to California in 1849. 

What does the entry of a new State really 
mean? It affects not merely those who want 
to set up a stake in the 103 million acres 
previously owned by the Government that 
will be thrown open to settlement. Our own 
Pacific Northwest will benefit by the in- 
creased trade, and indirectly there will be an 
impact commercially on the people of the 
United States as a whole. 

For if Alaska—which in area is twice the 
size of Texas—becomes more heavily popu- 
lated, it means a new market for many prod- 
ucts. Likewise, if the valuable oil resources 
of Alaska are developed, it could mean that 
the American consumer of oil will be less 
-dependent on the oil that comes from the 
troublous Middle East. It could mean that 
tankers some day will go from Alaskan ports 
to some Asian countries. Oil means a chance 
for industrialization of regions not now able 
to buy cheap fuel. 

Politically, Alaska will add a few electoral 
votes. There will be 98 United States Sen- 
ators instead of 96, and 436 Members of the 
United States House of Representatives in- 
stead of 485. In a close situation—as, for 
instance, in the Senate where in recent years 
there has been almost a tie between the two 
parties—the two Alaska votes could be de- 
cisive on many of public policy. 

Internationally, the addition of Alaska to 
the Union should not mean much change. 
But there is perhaps a sentimental differ- 
ence when one of our States becomes the 
border of the mainland of Russia, and it is 
no longer an area of just Territorial or colo- 
nial status. Certainly there will be more 
of a national consciousness now that the 
United States is actually adjacent to Soviet 
Russia in the Siberian region, 

To many Americans Alaska is something 
remote, a place that’s very cold in winter. 
It’s true that Alaska is the first State of the 
Union that reaches across the Arctic Circle, 
but its resources are fabulous. 

The opponents of statehood argued that 
it would mean a radical change in the char- 
acter of the Union, for now there will be a 
big expanse of land between the other 48 
States and the 49th, The same argument 
will be employed against admitting the 
islands of Hawail, which are heavily popu- 
lated with Americans of Japanese origin. 
The reason Alaska’s friends have had a hard 
time in Congress has been that to admit 
Alaska hitherto meant adding Hawaii, too. 
The proponents of Alaskan statehood man- 
aged to separate the two issues, and that's 
why Alaska got in. 

It isn't so certain what Hawaii's fate will 
be. One group argues that there is too 
much communistic activity in Hawaii, and 
the other thinks a good way to get rid of it 
would be to admit Hawali into the Union. 

Certainly a new State can establish a full 
system of State courts of its own and a 
whole set of administrative facilities. It is 
no longer dependent on the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington, which usually handles 
all Territorial affairs in an already overbur- 
dened Department of the Interior. 

Looking northward, in between the 48 
States and the 49th, there is the vast area of 
western Canada. A good highway goes from 
our Pacific Northwest to Alaska, and the 
trip takes about 7 days by automobile. Air- 
line planes cover the distance in a few hours. 

It’s possible that there now will be a re- 
vival of talk about a merger with Canada, 
This has often been suggested in American 
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history but has always met with disfavor by 
most of the people of Canada, whose basic 
ties are with Britain, Fundamentally Amer- 
dcans, like Britons and Canadians, will ob- 


ject to an likely to deprive each of 
their national traditions. But with what 
has been hi in the world in recent 


years, especially in defense problems in the 
Arctic, it is not unthinkable that Britain 
and Canada will be urged to join a three- 
cornered union of some kind with the United 
States. 

Anyway, Alaska now is in the Union—not 
formally and ‘technically yet, but for all 
practical purposes—and the people in all 
parts of the United States, particularly the 
youth hunting jobs nowadays and families 
in search of adventure, can go west in their 
covered station wagons and try their luck in 
the new bonanza of the North American 
Continent. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 3, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 


S5. 803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Armas 
Edvin Jansson-Viik; 

S. 2251. An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 

S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria G. 
Aslanis; 

5.2819. An act for tor the relief of Mrs. 
Hermine Melamed; and 

S. J. Res, 159, Joint resolution to author 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
July 4, 1958, a day of rededication to the 
responsibilities of free citizenship, 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
met until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday July 7, 1958, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 3, 1958: 
In THE Army 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. John Simpson Guthrie, 018228, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Victor Hightower, 018502, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Francis Thomas Pachler, 018488, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Lucian Scofield, 029462, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Russell Weyrauch, 018252, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Hennig, 017122, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Cyrus Abda Dolph 3d, 019170, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Briard Poland Johnson, 029393, 
United States Army. 
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Brig. Gen. Victor James MacLaughlin, 
©18580, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bogardus Snowden Cairns, 
018798, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate July 3, 1958: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Kansas, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Kansas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Ernest C. Hicks, district superin- 
tendent, the Methodist Church, McAles- 
ter, Okla., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, we enter 
into Thy gates with thanksgiving and in- 
to Thy courts with praise. As we ap- 
proach the birthday of our Nation, we 
pause to give Thee special thanks for the 
creative thinking and intrepid heroism 
of our fathers. 

For it was in an age when the Old 
World faltered at the shoreline of polit- 
ical development, that our fathers 
launched their vessel upon an uncharted 
sea, venturing to work out their own 
salvation beneath the blazing light of a 
new age, and the leadership of Thy 
divine spirit. 

So do we rejoice today that, weak and 
frail as we are, we have never lost the 
vision of Thy truth, Thy justice, and 
charity. 

Bless, we pray Thee, all in places of 
leadership and authority, that Thy name 
may forever be honored and glorified; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On June 30, 1958: 

H. R. 12428. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
“fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year 
' extension of the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates and 
to provide for the repeal of the taxes on the 

tion of property; 
_ H.J. Res. 640. Joint Resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, providing for increased pay costs for 
the fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12181. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
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Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 
On July 2, 1958: 

H.R. 2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of wells in the 
vicinity of the construction area of the New 
Cumberland Dam project by reason of the 
lowering of the level of water in such wells 
as a result of the construction of New Cum- 
berland Dam project; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phiets, maps, brochures, and other material; 

H. R. 4683. An act to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at the Lake Greeson 
Reservoir, Narrows Dam; 

H.R. 6322. An act to provide that the 
dates for submission of plan for future con- 
trol of property and transfer of the property 
of the Menominee Tribe shall be delayed; 

H. R. 6641. An act to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7081. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Illinois; 

H.R. 7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H.R.9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano project 
in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H.R. 10009, An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real property 
to Newaygo, Mich.; 

H.R. 10035. An act for the relief of Fed- 
erico Luss; 

H. R. 10349, An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R.11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acreage 
allotments; 

H. R. 11399. An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton; 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir; 

H.R, 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the House 
of Representatives; 

H.R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, Ill., as the “Thomas J. O'Brien lock 
and dam”; 

H. R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1804. An act for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H, R. 7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; and 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to 
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increase the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 6282. An act for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debenture note holders 
of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana corpo- 
ration; and 

H. R. 8439, An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

5.803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Armas Edvin 
Jansson-Viik; 

5.2251. An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 

5.2493. An act for the relief of Maria G. 
Aslanis; and 


5.2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
mine Melamed. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


5.489, An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; 

S. 2474. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va.; 

§. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co.; and 

S. 3916. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, 


CALL OF THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order here- 
tofore entered making in order the call 
of the Private Calendar on Monday, July 
7, 1958, be vacated, and that it may be 
in order to call the Private Calendar on 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


AMAURICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY AS 
IT WAS CELEBRATED IN A FREE 
POLAND 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow on July 4 we will be celebrat- 
ing our country’s 182d Independence 
Day. At this time when our national 
prestige is suffering throughout the 
world, I take pleasure in inserting in the 
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Recor an interesting letter I received 
from the Honorable Joseph Lipski, for- 
mer ambassador of the free, prewar Po- 
lish Government to the United States. 
It shows how American Independence 
Day was celebrated in Poland in 1931, 
what great respect our country and its 
leaders enjoyed in Poland, and what a 
close bond of friendship existed between 
the two nations. 

Mr. Speaker, only a year ago I was 
privileged to be in Poland representing 
our country at the International Trade 
Fair in Poznan. I was thrilled and grati- 
fied to find numerous proofs of the fact 
that, insofar as the people of Poland 
are concerned, we still have within them 
a tremendous reservoir of warm friend- 
ship. Despite the fact that the nation 
is still governed by a Communist gov- 
ernment which does not express the true 
will or ideology of the people, they still 
look forward to the United States and 
the American people as the sole and last 
hope for their eventual liberation from 
communism and for a lasting and just 
peace throughout the world. 

It is good to remember that, despite 
all their sufferings and their tragic fate, 
the Polish people are and always will be 
our loyal and dependable friends. 

The letter from Ambassador Lipski 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MacHrowicz: The an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution of May 
3, 1791, was commemorated this year by the 
United States Congress with unusual so- 
lemnity. The numerous speeches delivered 
from the floor of the House and of the Sen- 
ate met with a vivid response of the Poles 
and the tribute paid to the Polish Nation 
was highly appreciated by them. 

It was particularly gratifying to all of us 
that you, Mr. Congressman, were chosen to 
preside at this special session of the House 
of Representatives. 

American Independence Day was tradition- 
ally celebrated in Free Poland before the 
war. On this occasion speakers revived an- 
cient links of friendship uniting both na- 
tions in the pursuit of noble ideals of hu- 
man rights and political independence. 

One of the most impressive manifesta- 
tions of Polish-American friendship at which 
I was present—being at that time chief of 
the western department of the Polish For- 
eign Office in Warsaw—took place, on July 
4, 1981, in Poznan, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

It might be of historical interest to re- 
late these facts, the more so, that 2 years 
ago—on June 28, 1956—the name of Poznan 
made headlines in the press of the world in 
connection with the workers revolt for free- 
dom and bread, supported by the entire pop- 
ulation of that ancient Polish city. 

On the initiative of Ignacy J. Paderewski— 
the statue of President Woodrow Wilson was 
carved by the famous sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum. It stands 20 feet high and the 
figure holds extended a scroll to symbolize 
the peace treaty and the covenant. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson came to Poland for 
that ceremony accompanied by Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch and other American guests. 

Paderewski, for whom the highest honors 
were reseryed, was in the last moment pre- 
vented from attending this solemn occasion, 
owing to his wife’s serious illness. 

The special train carrying the President 
of Poland, Prof. I. Moscicki, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. 
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B. Baruch, the United States Ambassador, 
John North Willys, the Polish Foreign Min- 
ister A. Zaleski, the Polish Ambassador to the 
United States, T. Filipowicz, American guests 
and Polish officials—left Warsaw on July 3 
for Poznan in the afternoon. All stations 
were decorated with Polish and American 
flags and on the passage of the train, crowds 
acclaimed the United States. On arrival in 
Poznan, military honors were rendered. 
Alongside the streets lined by thousands 
cheering, the President of the Polish Repub- 
lic and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson drove in state 
accompanied by two cavalry squadrons from 
the railroad station to the castle. 

On American Independence Day in the 
morning hours the ceremony took place in 
the city park, named after Woodrow Wilson. 

The Mayor of Poznan, Cyryl Ratajski, in 
his opening address said: “The entire Polish 
nation, through its highest representatives 
pays tribute to the late President Wilson and 
to the great American Democracy.” 

President Moscicki pulled the cord releas- 
ing the Polish and American flags, while 
bands played the national anthems of the 
two countries. 

Hundreds of carrier pigeons circled the 
monument and flow off to all corners of 
Poland. 

Cheers broke out when the United States 
Ambassador read President Hoover's mes- 
sage, in which he said: 

“It has been my own good fortune to meet 
the illustrious citizen of Poland [Paderew- 
ski], to whose inspiration this gathering is 
due. It has been my good fortune to know 
President Wilson, to whom it was given to 
play a part in the history of Poland. In so 
doing he can not have been forgetful of 
another stormy moment in the world affairs, 
when Kosciuszko and Pulaski and other 
Polish volunteers, making their way across 
seas sO much wider and more untraveled 
than they are now, fought in the ragged 
regiment of Washington. 

“The intervening century and a half have 
renewed And multiplied past all count the 
old relations between the people of our two 
countries. It is peculiarly touching to us 
that a ceremony such as this should take 
place in Poland on the anniversary which 
stands first in our calendar. In the name 
of the people of the United States as in my 
own, I wish to give voice to our profound 
appreciation of so noble a mark of remem- 
brance, sympathy and friendliness.” 

The Polish Foreign Minister paid homage 
to the memory of the great champion of the 
ideals of international justice and Poland’s 
unification. 

Prof. Adam Zoltowski of the University of 
Poznan in his eloquent tribute to Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

“His mind reached beyond the immediate 
episodes and contests which resulted in the 
defective structure of Europe's political 
status, based on the supremacy of force over 
right and slightening the just demands of 
the weaker nations. So his attention was 
drawn toward our country. The ideals he 
stood for and struggled for possess decisive 
importance for the future of the whole hu- 
man race. To this country he was never a 
stranger. Spiritually, his attitudes, convic- 
tions and aspirations appeal to the deepest 
instincts and beliefs of our people.” 

President Moscicki and the United States 
Ambassador placed wreaths on behalf of 
Poland and the United States. 

Three hundred delegations from all parts 
of Poland and representatives of American 
Polish organizations in the United States, 
then marched past, placing wreaths before 
the monument of Woodrow Wilson. 

Describing this moving ceremony the 
New York Times of July 5, 1931, wrote: 

“President Wilson and Mr. Paderewski 
were in the hearts of thousands present and 
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their names again and again broke from the 
throats of the crowds in Wilson Park.” 
This was the tribute free and sovereign 
Poland paid to a great son of America. 
With best regards. 
Cordially yours, 
JOSEPH LIPSKI, 
Former Ambassador of Poland. 


READMISSION VISAS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
several days ago that Daniel Schorr, one 
of the finest foreign correspondents and 
broadcasters it has been my privilege to 
hear, had been denied a readmission visa 
to Russia, from where he had been 
broadcasting for some time. . 

At the same time I learned that two 
Russian newspaper representatives, in 
the United States, had applied for a re- 
newal of their visas, insisting that per- 
mission to return be given to them before 
they leave the United States for a visit to 
Russia. 

Without commenting on the temerity 
of these people in insisting on this sort 
of condition, it seems to me we ought 
to hesitate before we agree to permit 
people to come to the United States as 
correspondents, when the Russian Gov- 
ernment has done the unprecedented 
thing of attempting to dictate to the 
United States who shall come to Russia 
in order to obtain what meager news it 
is possible to obtain and disseminate in 
the United States. 


MARCOS PEREZ JIMENEZ 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, today as 
I leave for Caracas to join in the celebra- 
tion of our Independence Day tomorrow 
and the Venezuelan Independence Day 
Saturday, the deposed dictator of Vene- 
zuela, Marcos Perez Jimenez, arrives here 
to clear himself in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can and Venezuelan people. 

This, he estimates, will take 2 weeks or 
less—2 weeks to make us and his fellow 
countrymen forget and forgive countless 
murders and tortures he either person- 
ally ordered or accomplished through his 
“Himmler,” the notorious Pedro Estrada. 

Two weeks or less to return the quar- 
ter of a billion dollars or more in public 
funds he stole as he fled for his life from 
Venezuela a few months ago. Two weeks 
or less to excuse himself for a series of 
adulterous liaisons. 

Lecher, thief, sadist, murderer, trai- 
tor—the word that sums up Perez Ji- 
menez is “tyrant.” The best lawyers and 
public-relations counsel money can buy 
cannot ever clear his name. The biggest 
favor he could do the people of the 
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United States and Venezuela would be to 
clear out of the Western Hemisphere 
forever. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is antici- 
pated that the President will sign the 
Alaska statehood bill, and that this his- 
toric development will take place today 
or tomorrow. 

We have all read in the press of the 
last 2 or 3 days a great deal about this 
accomplishment and those responsible 
for it. As one member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
who has worked on it in recent years 
and watched very closely the day-to-day 
progress of that legislation, it has seemed 
to me that not enough credit has been 
given to the man who really has led this 
fight and who over the long years 
through hard work and through his 
friendship with Members of this body 
made this legislation possible. I refer, 
of course, to the Delegate from Alaska, 
Bos BARTLETT. 

I was delighted to note in the edition 
of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner that 
was published in Alaska to celebrate this 
great event this language: 

Among the men to whom Alaskans un- 
dying gratitude will flow there is one who 
stands out above the rest. He has led the 
statehood fight not just for the last few 
years, but without letup for 14 years, in 7 
successive Congresses. He has led it not 
only with faithful determination, but with 
rare skill. This man, of course, is Delegate 
E, L. (Bos) BARTLETT. 


To me, Bos BARTLETT has stood out 
above all the rest, and I should like to 
pay him that tribute here today. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call the attention of this House to the 
fact that, a kind Providence willing, on 
Saturday, July 5, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover will have lived longer as former 
President of the United States than any 
other occupant of that high office. 

_ Mr. Hoover retired from the Presi- 
‘dency March 4, 1933. On next Saturday, 
he will have been former President 25 
years, 4 months and 1 day. 

‘This surpasses the record of the second 
President of the United States, John 
Adams, who retired from the White 
House March 4, 1801, and died July 4, 
1826—25 years and 4 months thereafter. 

It is appropriate to recall that Mr. 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, third 
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President of the United States, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, died on the 50th anniversary of that 
historic event. 

I am sure that my colleagues in the 
House join in congratulating Mr. Hoover 
on his long and distinguished career of 
public service since leaving the Presi- 
dency. It is noteworthy that, as I speak, 
Mr. Hoover is in Brussels representing the 
Government of the United States at the 
World Fair in the country where he first 
gained world fame for his humanitarian 
labors. 

I know my colleagues also join me in 
wishing for him many more years of 
health, happiness, and useful service to 
the Nation to which he has contributed 
so much. 


GIVEAWAY PROGRAMS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
during the debate on the foreign give- 
away bill, I called attention to the fact 
that the Ford Motor Co. is purchasing 
capital stock in the Simca Motor Works 
in France to the extent of some 222,000 
shares. In a letter delivered to me to- 
day, after considerable delay by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, I find the Ford Motor Co. has 
bought not 222,000 shares but more than 
400,000 shares of that stock and that the 
United States Government has guaran- 
teed the Ford Motor Co. against seizure 
by the French Government up to $344 
million of that capital stock and guaran- 
teed convertibility of currency into 
American dollars up to almost $7 million. 
In other words, according to the ICA, 
we have guaranteed Ford 200 percent 
of the amount of their investment in this 
motor company in France. I also find 
in the report from the ICA that the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing investments of 
Americans for the purpose of building 
motels in Italy and for the purpose of 
buying hotels in Great Britain. Now, 
this is not Government money; it is tax- 
payers’ money. We have spent more 
than $9 billion in France since the end 
of the war trying to stabilize the econ- 
omy and, yet, the climate for investment 
in France apparently is such that Ameri- 
can bankers and corporations will not go 
in there without their investments being 
guaranteed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in announcing to the House that 
a Kansas paper will again be on the 
newspaper racks in the Speaker’s lobby. 
I think for over 40 years the paper pub- 
lished by a former United States Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Arthur Capper, and 
now published by the Stauffer Publish- 
ing Co., has hung on that rack and was 
first missing during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress. I just found out 
this week that that was an oversight, 
and the Clerk of the House assures me 
that the Topeka Daily Capital will again 
be on the rack. Since this is the only 
Kansas paper that is available in the 
lobby to the Representatives from Kan- 
sas, we look forward to its early return. 


FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN] has brought to the attention 
of the House that on next Saturday ex- 
President Hoover will have lived longer 
since his service in the White House than 
any other man. Ithink in these 25 years 
since ex-President Hoover returned to 
private life he has demonstrated to the 
American people time and time again his 
devotion to his country and his com- 
plete willingness to do everything pos- 
sible in the service of his country, as 
he did during the time he served at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. His public serv- 
ice has always been outstanding. His 
has been a life of dedication to God and 
country. As much as we recognize and 
appreciate his greatness, it will be more 
fully recognized and appreciated in the 
retrospect of the generations to follow 
us. No man could care more nor do more 
than he in the service of mankind. 


EXCISE TAXES WITH REFERENCE 
TO RAILROADS 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was of necessity absent from the 
Chamber when action was taken on the 
legislation dealing with excise taxes with 
reference to railroads, and also legisla- 
tion dealing with railroad problems last 
week, An attempt was made to get a 
pair, which would indicate my position. 
However, in view of the fact that this leg- 
islation was so substantially supported, 
I was unable to do so. I do want to indi- 
cae my strong support of that legisla- 

on. 
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THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION MADE PERMANENT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the occasion 
of the passage of H. R. 7963 the Senate, 
on July 1, 1958, is one of which I de- 
sire to take particular note. This is be- 
cause the Senate in its wisdom has joined 
with the House in the creation of a per- 
manent, independent agency for small 
business—the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

I desire at this time to include a press 
release concerning the Small Business 
Administration which I issued yesterday, 
July 2, 1958: 

Congressman WLM S. HILL, Republican 
of Colorado, today voiced his great satisfac- 
tion with the action of the United States 
Senate making the Small Business Admin- 
istration a permanent agency of the Federal 
Government, “This is a great victory for 
small business,” Mr. Hlut said, “and small 
business will now have the assurance that its 
spokesman in the Federal Government will 
become increasingly effective as time goes 
on.” Congressman HILL is the ranking Re- 
publican member and a former chairman of 
the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives, 

Final passage of the House bill came yes- 
terday after the Senate had voted 55 to 26 
to accept the amendment of Senator EDWARD 
J. Tuyr, Republican of Minnesota, which 
made the Small Business Administration a 
permanent agency, 

The House of Representatives had pre- 
viously passed on June 25, 1957, a bill, H, R., 
7963, making the Small Business Adminis- 
tration a permanent agency by a vote of 
392 to 2. 

“In 1953, during the Republican 83d Con- 
gress,” Mr. HILL said, “I introduced legisla- 
tion which established the Small Business 
Administration. This legislation was adopted 
by the 83d Congress with little or no opposi- 
tion. 

“Experience convinced me that the small 
business sector of our economy was entitled 
to and should have an agency permanently 
established in the executive branch of the 
Government. In both the 84th and 85th 
Congresses I put this conviction into action 
by introducing on the very first day of each 
Congress bills designed to make the Small 
Business Administration a permanent and in- 
dependent agency of the Federal Government. 
In the 85th Congress the idea of a permanent 
agency for small business was strongly en- 
endorsed by President Eisenhower. 

“Senator THYE, who is the ranking Repub- 
lcan Member and former chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, has been 
an able advocate of the small business point 
of view during his entire service in the Sen- 
ate. Senator THYE has been particularly 
effective in his support of legislation to assist 
small business and sponsored the Small Busi- 
ness Act in the Senate in the 83d Congress. 
I warmly congratulate and highly commend 
the distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota for proposing the amendment adopted 
by the Senate yesterday giving permanent 
status to the Small Business Administration, 
I am confident that the small businesses 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
country will voice their appreciation for 
Senator Tuyre’s timely action.” 
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Congressman Hii, in commenting on the 
overwhelming vote on the passage of small 
business legislation in the House last year, 
said, “The studies and recommendations of 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Small Bus- 
iness Committee laid a firm foundation for 
the consideration by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency of legislation giv- 
ing the Small Business Administration a per- 
manent agency status and, of course, final 
passage by the House. Members of Subcom- 
mittee No, 2 of the House Small Business 
Committee are its able chairman, ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTER, Democrat of New York; Hon. Smney 
R. Yates, Democrat of Illinois; Hon, Tom 
STEED, Democrat of Oklahoma; Hon. R. WAL- 
TER RIEHLMAN, Republican of New York; and 
Hon. Horace SEELY-BROWN, JR., Republican 
of Connecticut. In my opinion the members 
of Subcommittee No, 2 by their unflagging 
efforts on behalf of a permanent small busi- 
ness agency have performed a service to small 
business which will never be forgotten. 

“I believe that the legislation which gives 
the Small Business Administration the status 
of a permanent and independent small busi- 
ness agency is a noteworthy culmination of 
our efforts over the past 5 years. The Small 
Business Administration has already demon- 
strated that it can act as an effective spokes- 
man for small business within the executive 
branch of the Government. It has also dem- 
onstrated through the assistance which it 
has rendered small business in solving their 
financial, procurement, and management 
problems the great need there is for such 
programs within the Federal Government. 
There is no doubt that as a permanent 
agency the Small Business Administration 
will be even more successful in providing the 
help small businesses need in this present 
day economy which is so strongly influenced 
by Government spending and where civilian 
markets are increasingly competitive,” 


ATOMIC ENERGY AGREEMENT WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Atomic Energy: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It has become manifestly clear of late 
that the countries of the Free World 
must, for their collective defense and mu- 
tual help, endeavor to combine their re- 
sources and share the large tasks that 
confront us. This is particularly true in 
the field of scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of greater collective 
security, notably in the field of military 
applications of atomic energy. Close 
collaboration between scientists and en- 
gineers of the United States and the 
United Kingdom during World War II 
proved most fruitful. 

The Free World again faces a similar 
challenge which the free nations can 
most effectively meet by cooperating with 
one another in genuine partnership. I 
pointed out to the Congress earlier this 
year that it was “wasteful in the extreme 
for friendly allies to consume talent and 
money in solving problems that their 
friends have already solyed—all because 
of artificial barriers to sharing.” Since 
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then the Congress has responded with 
necessary changes in our legislation on 
the basis of which this Government has 
just concluded an agreement with the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
which provides the framework for closer 
cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. 

Pursuant to that legislation I am sub- 
mitting to each House of the Congress an 
authoritative copy of the agreement. I 
am also transmitting a copy of the Sec- 
retary of State’s letter accompanying 
authoritative copies of the signed agree- 
ment, a copy of a joint letter from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Secretary of Defense 
recommending my approval of this 
agreement and a copy of my memo- 
randum in reply thereto setting forth 
my approval. 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, July 3, 1958. 


WE'VE GONE TOO FAR 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, before Con- 
gress adjourns for the Independence Day 
weekend, I should like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial which 
I hope will be carefully perused by every 
Member of the House and Senate. Its 
contents are of great interest to those of 
us who will be going back to areas where 
considerable unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress prevail. 

We've Gone Too Far, published in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer of June 26, is a 
keen analysis of the foreign-trade prob- 
lem as it affects the western panhandle 
area of West Virginia and its surround- 
ing communities. The editorial em- 
phasizes the detrimental impact of ex- 
cessive imports on our chinaware, earth- 
enware, and glassware factories; it goes 
without saying that the same principle 
is also applicable in the case of the coal, 
clothespin, chemical, and other indus- 
tries that are being subjected to unfair 
competition from countries where wages 
and standards of living are exceptionally 
low. 

For the Recorp I should like to list 
briefly some of the comparative wage 
scales in countries whence so much of 
this competition originates. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, has reported 
average hourly earnings in industrial oc- 
cupations in the United States at $2.08. 
In Belgium the figure is 56 cents, West 
Germany 55 cents, and in Japan 22 
cents. The average weekly wages in 
manufacturing—last available compara- 
tive statistics—amount to $80.19 in the 
United States, $25.57 in Belgium, $24.88 
in West Germany, and $11.86 in Japan. 
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Let me add that, in order to obtain even 
this much income, the Belgian worker 
must put in 48 hours per week as com- 
pared to 404% hours in the United States. 
The West German worker must also 
work 48 hours, and the Japanese worker 
must work 50.2 hours, 

The list of discrepancies between 
wages in the United States and those in 
other countries covers every industry and 
business. Who in this country is willing 
to sacrifice our high wages for the sake 
of an expanded interchange of goods 
among the nations of the world? Yet 


without proper protection against 
cheaply-produced foreign goods, such a 
deterioration is inevitable. 


The Intelligencer article very wisely 
mentions that Japan is buying American 
equipment that will eventually permit 
her to increase her shipments of low- 
priced goods to this country. I also call 
your attention to the fact that during 
the postwar reconstruction period— 
and under continuance of the mutual 
aid program—we have given and are 
continuing to give the most modern ma- 
chines to foreign countries. We have 
sent and are continuing to send abroad 
whatever number of technicians are re- 
quired to teach our friends how to op- 
erate these machines. We have also ar- 
ranged for management and labor 
teams to come to the United States to 
study our production methods. 

The machines which we have installed 
in foreign plants can be operated there 
with the same degree of efficiency 
achieved here, and the cost of the end 
product may depend entirely upon the 
wage differential. The same holds true 
in the case of most of the modern ma- 
chinery designed and manufactured 
abroad, for the American seller has no 
monopoly on research and development. 

There is no question but that a vig- 
orous foreign business is mutually ad- 
vani The extent to which we 
admit alien products, however, should 
depend, to some extent, at least, upon 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States. We should be unwilling to con- 
tinue a policy based on what is most 
advantageous to those abroad. It is in- 
cumbent upon Congress to protect the 
American worker so that dangerously 
high volumes of unemployment currently 
plaguing our populace will be reduced 
as quickly as possible. The free-trade 
theorists point out that the Japanese and 
other foreign nations buy our products 
when they are in turn permitted to sell 
in our markets. I remind you that the 
people in West Virginia will buy Ameri- 
can-produced commodities if they have 
the wherewithal to do so. One hears 
about the necessity of selling our prod- 
ucts to the rest of the world; let me say 
that there are thousands of homes in 
West Virginia in need of new refriger- 
ators, new washing machines, and new 
stoves, and countless other items which 
they have been forced to do without 
these many years. These families would 
like to have new automobiles and—given 
the opportunity to return to their jobs— 
they can keep our steel mills rolling for 
a long, long time. 
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West Virginia’s mining force alone has 
been so hard-hit by residual oil imports 
over the past 10 years that the buying 
power of the miner—as well as of the 
railroader whose job is taken away by 
the loss of coal traffic—has been ser- 
iously reduced or has disappeared en- 
tirely. It is my fervent hope that the 
Senate will amend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to include a mandatory 
limit on residual oil imports, and that it 
will make whatever other adjustments 
are necessary to return the job oppor- 
tunities of employees in the pottery, 
glassware, and other industries in West 
Virginia and throughout the Nation. A 
sensible tariff or quota restriction on 
excessive imports will not close the doors 
of foreign markets to our exports. The 
countries abroad will continue to buy 
what they need from us, and certainly 
we shall continue to purchase vast 
amounts of foreign-produced materials. 
Our only qualification will be to pro- 
hibit imports of those goods which are 
directly responsible for unemployment 
and hardship in our own America. 
Other countries do not fail to utilize 
quotas for the protection of their own 
industries. I think that reciprocal trade 
is basically good, but I do believe that 
we should not hesitate to provide some 
safeguards in the legislation for the pro- 
tection of our own industries and the 
people who work for them. 

The editorial follows: 

We've Gone Too Far 

There has been a concerted effort of late to 
convince America that foreign trade is vital 
to the economic well-being of this country. 
Speeches, meetings, hearings, floods of mail 
and other forms of communication have been 
used at this time when extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is under 
consideration in the Congress. The sub- 
stance of the outpouring is that America, in 
order to continue its vital export trade, must 
make it possible for buyers abroad to sell 
their products here. Reciprocal trade, pro- 
ponents of the extension measure insist, not 
only helps this country businesswise but is a 
factor in keeping our allies out of the Soviet 
camp. The proextension forces point darkly 
to growing Russian participation in reciprocal 
trade and warn that we may be someday shut 
out of foreign markets if we fail to act now. 
We think they protesteth too much. 

Within the past 2 weeks an article in a 
nationally distributed magazine and a pam- 
phlet mailed to editors across the country 
have been added to the mounting stacks of 
documentation of the benefits of foreign 
trade. Both dealt with our trade with Japan. 
Life magazine centered on Steubenville and 
pointed out that Japan, while its pottery 
exports were seriously damaging sales of Ohio 
Valley pottery in the United States, actually 
spent more than its exports netted for other 
products produced in the valley. Japan Buys 
American, a pamphlet published by the 
United States-Japan Trade Council, said sub- 
stantially the same thing. The council re- 
ported Japan imported $23.1 million of West 
Virginia products—$17 million of coal, $4 
million of iron and steel, $2 million of chemi- 
cals. From Ohio, the council said, Japan 
imported a total of $95.3 million of prod- 
ucts—$43 million of iron and steel, $17 mil- 
lion of industrial machinery, $9 million of 
soybeans and wheat, $5 million of coal, $6 
million of petroleum products and chemicals. 

There can be no question that some $108 
million in exports to Japan represent sales 
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that are Important to businesses In both 
West Virginia and Ohio. But the volume 
and the nature of these exports raises the 
question, “What is Japan doing with the 
merchandise it imports?” The bulk of Ja- 
pan’s purchases are industrial goods used for 
the manufacture of other goods. As the 
island country’s productive potential in- 
creases, will Japanese consumption keep 
pace? Apparently not. Life reported that 
the export of Japanese chinaware to the 
United States since 1950 has about doubled; 
that its export of earthenware has gone up 
eight times, “Japan Buys American” says 
the country’s export trade must rise inevi- 
tably. Is American industry providing the 
tools, which, coupled with sub-United States 
production costs, will allow Japan to under- 
sell American industry? It already has as 
witness the decline of the Ohio Valley's 
chinaware and earthenware industry. 

No student of the growth of America can 
reasonably deny that exports have been, and 
today are, all-important to this country’s 
economy. And, conversely, it is axiomatic 
that countries which buy American must sell 
American if they are to have the dollars with 
which to keep up the trade. Allowing these 
truths, the question of reciprocal foreign 
trade then becomes a matter of degree. To 
what degree of tariff reduction must we go to 
admit foreign products which are competi- 
tive with our own? To what degree must we 
be willing to sacrifice American businessmen, 
particularly small businessmen, on the altar 
of foreign trade? The Ohio Valley's idle 
chinaware, earthenware, and glassware fac- 
tories bear mute testimony to the fact that 
already we have gone too far. 


INTERIM AUTHORITY TO THE 
SPEAKER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next it may be in order for the 
Clerk to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Byrp, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. AsPINALL to include an address 
by Hon. Cart T. DURHAM, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. WAL- 
TER) in two instances. 

Mr. ENGLE and include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 489. An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 11451. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger vessel for operation in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


5.803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

§S. 2168. An act for the relief of Armas Ed- 
vin Jansson-Viik; 

8.2251, An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 

S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria G, 
Aslanis; 

8.2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
mine Melamed; and 

8. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim July 4, 
1958, a day of rededication to the responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 982. An act to amend section 77 (c) 
(6) of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 10154. An act to empower the Judi- 
cial Conference to study and recommend 
changes in and additions to the rules of prac- 
tice and procedure in the Federal courts; 

H.R, 11424. An act to extend the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 11861. An act authorizing the city 
of Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches 
to and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill.; 

H. R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; 

H.R, 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the construc- 
tion of a public airport in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), to remove the limitation 
on the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for construction; 

H. R. 12739. An act to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
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as amended, to implement the pledge of 
faith clause; and 

H. R. 12827. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 23 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
July 7, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2092. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a report on a violation of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, pursuant to Circular 
No. A-34 of the Bureau of the Budget; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2093. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting a copy 
of Department of Defense Directive 5410.9 en- 
titled “Cooperation With Amateur Scientific 
Groups” and dated June 25, 1958; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2094. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to administer 
certain acquired lands as revested Oregon 
and California railroad grant lands”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

2095. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a copy of a secretarial order canceling and 
adjusting irrigation charges of certain non- 
Indian landowners on the Wapato Indian ir- 
rigation project, Washington, and a draft 
of legislation entitled “A bill to approve an 
order of the Secretary of the Interior adjust- 
ing, deferring, and canceling certain irriga- 
tion charges against non-Indian owned lands 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2096. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2097. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2098. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2099. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13 (b) of the act as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the act of September 11, 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2100. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, relative to a copy of 
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an order granting the application for per- 
manent residence filed by Ho Yung Kong, 
A-9082703, pursuant to the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 8652. A bill to rescind 
the authorization for the Waldo Lake Tun- 
nel and regulating works, Willamette River, 
Oreg.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2116). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 13209. A bill to pro- 
vide for adjustments in the lands or inter- 
ests therein acquired for the Albeni Falls 
Reservoir project, Idaho, by the reconvey- 
ance of certain lands or interests therein to 
the former owners thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2117). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R, 13286. A bill to provide in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
a loan service of captioned films for the deaf; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R, 13287. A bill to amend section 110 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1956 to 
permit the inclusion of certain additional in- 
come in computing social security benefits 
under the formula contained in that section; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 13288. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 13289. A bill amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for rein- 
vestment depreciation deductions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 13290. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies; to the: Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 13291, A bill to repeal the retailers 
and manufacturers excise taxes and the ex- 
cise taxes on facilities and services; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT (by request): 

H. R. 13292. A bill to provide for the re- 
tirement of certain officers with 20 years 
service; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13293. A bill for the relief of Bernard 

Barrett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 13294. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Salerno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday my distinguished colleague 
from Montana’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Honorable LEE METCALF, clos- 
eted himself in his office and typed out 
his thoughts on education legislation. 
On Monday he delivered his speech be- 
fore the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Cleveland. 

I believe his is one of the most excel- 
lent statements on the subject I have 
ever read. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Representative METCALF's 
speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Few people would envy my assignment 
today. It is hard enough to address any 
audience. It is frightening—even to a poli- 
ticlan—to address an audience composed of 
some of the best public speakers in America, 
and to discuss the problems of education 
with a group which is better informed about 
those problems than any other group any- 
where. 

But I shall try to carry out my assignment 
and I'm not frightened by all these teachers, 
Perhaps I am fortunate that I have never had 
a teacher who frightened me. Perhaps some 
of my colleagues were not so fortunate and 
today they are venting their spleen on public 
ecucation because some classroom ogre scared 
them in their more tender years. At least 
that is the only reason I can think of for 
some of the opposition to educational pro- 
grams in Congress. 

I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you, first to pay tribute to the leadership of 
your great organization. There are no more 
able witnesses in behalf of the schoolchil- 
dren of America than Dr. Lyman Ginger and 
Miss Ruth Stout. The integrity and keen 
mind of Dr. Carr has for many years been an 
inspiration to those of us who have admired 
his ability before Congressional committees. 
The staff of the legislative division of the 
NEA—Jim McCaskill, Ernie Giddings, Bill 
McLin, John Lumley, Clayton Seeber, and the 
others who are behind the scenes but equally 
important, are respected, not only for their 
integrity but for their courtesy and devotion 
to the cause of education, even in the face 
of such bitter disappointments as have been 
their lot. 

You may not know that I am a member of 
the department of rural education of the 
NEA. When I think of the contribution 
Howard Dawson and his staff have made 
through the years to the betterment of edu- 
cation in States such as my State of Mon- 
tana and other rural areas of the country, I 
am indeed proud to be affiliated with this 
group. I am pleased, too, that the NEA rec- 
ognized the worth of my two fellow Mon- 
tanans, Mary Condon, and Jim Nicholson, 
pa have brought them into the national 
staff. 

I understand that some of you are State 
association secretaries, and I am aware of the 
splendid work you are doing for I know what 


my friend Dee Cooper does in Montana with 
a numerically limited but a highly able and 
efficient staff. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
NEA as an entity is a most successful organ- 
ization. I realize that seeking proper na- 
tional legislation is only one of the respon- 
sibilities which your organization has. 
‘Teacher welfare, defense of academic freedom 
and of individual teachers, leadership in cur- 
riculum development, improvement in teach- 
er education—all these are major responsi- 
bilities of the NEA which are recognized as 
proper concerns of the organized teacher pro- 
fession. I am grateful to you for the re- 
markable record the NEA has made and will 
continue to make in these important areas. 
I am grateful too, for the assistance I have 
received from your legislative and research 
divisions in my work on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The educators of America have made a 
magnificent contribution to the growth of 
this Nation. Between 1870 and 1955, while 
our population was increasing four times, our 
public school attendance increased 80 times. 
From 1900 to 1955 the population of America 
nearly doubled, but the number of college 
graduates multiplied 11 times and the num- 
ber of doctoral degrees 22 times. We have 
twice as many teachers as we had in 1910 but 
we require 10 times as many college teachers 
as we did 50 years ago. Today 43 million 
Americans are attending school—almost 1 out 
of every 4 people in this country—and 2 mil- 
lion Americans are teaching them in more 
than 150,000 institutions. At the same time 
while we have been increasing the quantity 
of education we have also been increasing 
the quality. More than anything else our 
American educational system is carrying out 
the American dream of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Some of this interest in education and 
especially in higher education is due to our 
recent years of prosperity, some to the GI 
bill which permitted thousands of ex-service 
men and women, who otherwise would have 
been unable to go to college, to complete 
their education. But there is a more funda- 
mental reason for this growth. Even during 
the depression of the thirties college at- 
tendance grew. The chief characteristic of 
a complex modern society is the insatiable 
demand for educated people. It is not just 
technologists and scientists that we need, we 
need more and more gifted teachers, profes- 
sional men, scholars, critics, poets. So when 
I talk about an educational crisis I am not 
overlooking the heroic efforts that our people 
are making and the effective job our edu- 
cators are doing. 

Nevertheless, we do have a crisis. Survey 
after survey has revealed our shortage of 
classrooms, teachers, of equipment. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report released 
last Thursday succinctly summed up the 
situation by saying “Our schools are over- 
crowded, understaffed and ill-equipped.” And 
the situation is getting worse. We have a 
shortage of about 142,000 classrooms despite 
the herculean efforts on the part of local 
communities to build schools. We are just 
about keeping up with the demands of our 
burgeoning population and are not making 
any appreciable inroads on the backlog we 
have permitted to accumulate. At the same 
time, district after district has exhausted its 
bonding capacity and taxes have been im- 
posed at almost intolerable rates. 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. Agnes Myer, testify- 
ing before the House Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education in support of various bills for 
Federal aid, said, “There is nothing wrong 
with our public school system that money 
cannot cure.” With that I agree. Adequate 


funds would permit us to have small classes 
in well-equipped buildings. More money 
would permit us to pay wages on a profes- 
sional basis and compensate men and women 
in accordance with their responsibilities. 
There are other problems connected with the 
improvement of American education that 
you professionals are going to have to meet, 
but given the money to do it they can be 
solved. 

Lots more dollars are being spent on educa- 
tion today than have been spent in the past. 
But we are educating lots more boys and 
girls so that since 1930 the relationship of ex- 
penditures for education has remained at a 
constant figure of about 314 percent of our 
gross national product. Actually we are 
spending less today per pupil than we spent 
in 1930. 

Traditionally the money to support our 
schools comes from local sources. In recent 
years the States have stepped in and pro- 
vided equalization funds for operation and 
maintenance or for construction, or both. 
But essentially school financing has relied 
upon the tax base of the State and local 
taxing units. Primarily that is a property 
tax. The property tax is not a flexible tax, 
and many States and local communities are 
reluctant to impose too great a tax for fear 
of driving out industry. Also certain real 
property such as family dwellings are not in- 
come producing and therefore not a good 
tax source. But, as Senator Murray, the 
cosponsor of the Murray-Metcalf bill said in a 
speech on the Senate floor the other day, 
“Each child is a citizen, not only of the local 
community and of his State, but of the 
United States as well, and each segment of 
government has a continuing responsibility 
for him.” So there is a Federal responsibility 
for education. And, in spite of the protests 
of the national chamber of commerce, there 
is sound precedent for Federal assistance to 
the States and local school districts for edu- 
cational needs at all levels. 

I am indebted to one of the witnesses from 
the chamber of commerce for a figure of 81 
separate Federal-aid programs; I have never 
counted them but I will accept that figure. 
These include such longstanding programs as 
vocational education, school lunches, the GI 
bill that cost more than $8 billion, and so 
forth. One of the newest and most interest- 
ing is the so-called aid to impacted defense 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 
8ist Congress. In the 7 years that this law 
has been on the statute books the Federal 
Government has spent $724 million in 3,756 
districts to build classrooms to house more 
than a million children. Under Public Law 
874, 490 million Federal dollars have been 
spent for operation and maintenance of 3,300 
school districts with a total enrollment of 
7.6 million children, or almost one-fourth of 
the total number of children attending pub- 
lic schools. Under Public Law 874 the money 
goes directly from the Federal Government to 
the local district, there is no intervening 
State agency, and that Federal money is used 
to purchase text books and pay teachers’ 
salaries. Our experience under this law 
effectively answers those who charge that 
Federal aid means Federal control. If there 
was ever an opportunity for Federal con- 
trol it would be under this program of direct 
grants where Uncle Sam sometimes contrib- 
utes more than half the money needed for 
the current operating expenses of a local 
school district. In the most recent extension 
of these 2 laws, which has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate, the pro- 
vision for Federal contribution for children 
whose parents both live and work on Federal 
property has been made permanent legisla- 
tion.. Thus, Congress has recognized that 
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there is a permanent and continuing Federal 
responsibility for education. 

So, at the present time, the Federal Goy- 
ernment is deeply involved in education and 
our educational system. There would seem 
to be very little question that the Federal 
Government, with its more flexible taxing 
power and its coequal responsibility for its 
young citizens, should step in and help al- 
leviate our educational crisis. The cries of 
the chamber of commerce and the Farm Bu- 
reau about Federal control would be amusing 
but surprisingly enough those statements 
find a ready acceptance and, so far, any 
attempts to get Federal grants for construc- 
tion or to pay teachers’ salaries or other 
broad assistance programs have failed in 
Congress. 

As a Member of Congress, I am convinced 
that there is a Federal responsibility for 
the training of our children that extends be- 
yond the purchase of surplus products for 
school lunches or assistance confined to fed- 
erally impacted areas. I believe that the 
only way we are going to overcome the class- 
room shortage and the teacher shortage is 
to use some of the Federal tax power, The 
only way we are going to get the 200,000 
talented youngsters to make the utmost use 
of their talents and go on to more advanced 
training that they cannot now afford is to 
provide Federal scholarships. The only way 
we are going to have adequate facilities to 
take care of the increasing demand on our 
colleges is to give Federal support to higher 
education. The question today should be 
not whether or not there is going to be Fed- 
eral support but from now on what kind of 
assistance is granted and what the priorities 
for such assistance are. 

‘There are bills for several kinds of Federal 
aid pending in Congress at the present time. 
‘These include grants in aid for construction, 
loan programs, my own bill for a payment of 
$25 to each State for each school-age child 
in the next fiscal year, increasing at the 
rate of $25 per year until the maximum 
amount of $100 per child is reached in 4 
years. This money can be used at the dis- 
cretion of the State for either construction 
or teachers’ salaries. Probably the proposal 
with the most popular appeal in this post- 
sputnik era is the Hill-Elliott bill for schol- 
arships and Federal loan funds, The scholar- 
ship proposal avoids many of the thorny 
problems presented by other legislation. We 
have the precedent set by the GI bill. The 
money goes directly to the individual and he 
decides what university he wants to attend. 
Questions of segregated schools and private 
and secular schools are avoided. I am for 
the Elliott bill. Today work on it should be 
completed and the bill marked up and I 
will be back tomorrow in time to help vote 
it out of committee. 

However, the scholarship proposal is not a 
solution for the greater problems of financing 
even higher education. The greatest need 
right now is money for construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms, The 
grants in aid for construction involve a min- 
imum of Federal control. Federal money 
goes to purchase building materials and 
Pay labor and as soon as the building is com- 
pleted the Federal Government is out of the 
picture. There is no more hazard of con- 
trol over the minds of the boys and girls or 
over the curriculum than arises when the 
Federal Government builds highways or post 
offices. More questions arise when Federal 
money is used to pay teachers’ salaries. As 
I have suggested, however, our experience 
with Public Law 874 has demonstrated that 
the Federal Government can go directly to 
the school district and contribute to opera- 
tion and maintenance of schools without any 
efforts on the part of the Office of Education 
to dictate. Under the Murray-Metcalf bill 
there is an intervening agency, the State edu- 
cational authority, which gives us an addi- 
tional safeguard, 
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The Murray-Metcalf bill will cost about 
$1 billion the first year, rising to almost 414 
billion in the fourth year. As Federal pro- 
grams go this is not a large amount. We 
have appropriated for defense for the next 
fiscal year about $40 billion. The DEW line 
(distant early warning) in Canada is going 
to cost $600 million and it will only give us 
about 4 hours’ warning in case of attack. 
The SAGE installation when completed will 
cost $4 billion. Nor will the expenditure of 
$4 billion a year appreciably change the tra- 
ditional local support of education. We are 
spending on education annually about $14 
billion and the Murray-Metcalf bill has in- 
corporated an effort formula that will re- 
quire States and local school districts to 
maintain their appropriations so that the 
Federal money will be in addition to the 
State and local money, The Murray-Met- 
calf bill does face up to the two most cru- 
cial problems of our schools, the teacher 
shortage and the classroom shortage. The 
money provided, added to the continuing ef- 
forts of the States, will remove the shocking 
overcrowding in classrooms and obsolete 
buildings and relieve the teacher shortage 
due largely to the pitiful salaries paid in so 
many of our States. 

When I introduced H. R. 10763 I was pre- 
pared to receive an inundation of letters 
criticizing the use of Federal money for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries in public 
schools. I haven't received any letters stress- 
ing this point. I am convinced that the 
people of America are much more enlight- 
ened about educational needs than their 
elected representatives realize. The polls 
taken by Congressmen and the results ob- 
tained from such national surveys as the 
Gallup poll and the Roper poll amply dem- 
onstrate this. 

But, I repeat, I am not wedded to any 
single approach, nor are most of my col- 
leagues who are desirous of helping our edu- 
cational system. I believe the Murray-Met- 
calf bill to be the best approach, but I will 
vote for the construction program that Pres- 
ident Elsenhower sent to Congress last year 
and abandoned this year. I intend to vote 
for scholarships. I will vote for grants in 
aid for higher education or any other bill 
that preserves local leadership and control 
over the actual educational process and en- 
courages the local agencies to continue to 
make every effort to use their own resources. 

In 1937 I was a member of the Montana 
Legislature, representing my home county 
where there are 5 small high schools and 
8 elementary districts. In that session we 
passed the first teachers’ retirement system 
in Montana. While the bill was pending 
I was presented with a petition signed by 
84 teachers In my county. I checked the 
names on the petition against the registra- 
tion rolls and found that only 1 of the 84 
was registered to vote. Now the sole purpose 
of a petition is to convey to an elected rep- 
resentative that the voters of his district are 
desirous of the passage of the legislation to 
which the petition is directed. Otherwise, 
one logical and well-reasoned letter would 
suffice. But a petition with only one regis- 
tered voter doesn’t have much effect. 

I have been in Congress 6 years. Twice we 
have sent school-construction bills to the 
floor of the House and twice we have been 
defeated by a small majority, last year by 
five votes. This year the administration pro- 
posal failed to pass out of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor by a tie vote 
of 15 to 15. And that is where you come in. 

I have tried to analyze why the million 
and a half classroom teachers in America are 
not more successful in educating their 


friends and neighbors to secure needed legis- _ 


lation for the support of schools. Certainly 
the fault does not lie with the testimony 
presented to the Congressional committees 
by the NEA. The statements this year be- 
fore the House committee by the NEA are 
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among the most able, complete, factual and 
convincing arguments that I have ever heard 
on any subject. But they fell on deaf ears, 
because half of the members of the com- 
mittee prefer to listen to the half-truths 
and the tired, worn out arguments of the 
chamber of commerce. The issue was not 
decided in the hearings in the committee 
room. It had been decided long before on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November of 1956. 

The thing that continues to amaze me is 
the peculiar attitude of some educators that 
political action is somehow not a proper 
activity of good citizens. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more proper activity for an 
educated man or woman. And political ac- 
tivity does not mean signing a petition or 
writing to your Congressman or State sena- 
tor, although that is important and helpful 
to him. Political activity means helping 
elect the kind of State and National repre- 
sentatives who represent your point of view, 
who will face facts, make honest judgments, 
and take positive action on an issue. 

In the more than 20 years I have been in 
politics at the local, State, and national level, 
I can think of only a half dozen local school 
Officials at a political meeting. A politician 
welcomes advice from educators before and 
after election, but politicians who speak for 
education would welcome a little vocal sup- 
port during the campaign. If you don’t get 
elected, you can't do the job. 

Sometimes I think the crux of the problem 
lies in the fact that too many local educators 
are afraid of social ostracism if they oppose 
the local big shots on the subject of Federal 
support for the schools. They are afraid to 
speak up when the knife and fork crowd 
parrot the propaganda ground out by their 
national organizations. Do school adminis- 
trators have a moral obligation to speak out 
against untruth, no matter who is offended? 
I think they do. They must face this re- 
sponsibility to a more effective degree than 
has been true in the past. And I think you 
have to tell them so. Sure, sometimes it may 
mean laying a job on the line, Well, 435 
Congressmen lay their jobs on the line every 
2 years. I've found that a rather stimulating 
experience. Those same businessmen don’t 
hesitate to aggressively participate in a po- 
litical campaign to further their own inter- 
ests. Farmers have found that they have to 
organize politically in order to obtain equal- 
ity, labor leaders have learned that organiza- 
tion for collective bargaining is not enough, 
veterans have organized themselves into an 
effective lobby. Where do the educators get 
the idea that they are an exception? 

What I'm getting at is that I believe too 
many rank-and-file members of the teach- 
ing profession miss too many opportunities 
to educate misguided civic leaders on the 
subject of Federal support for schools. Those 
who cynically use the argument that Federal 
aid means Federal control constantly propa- 
gandize the members of the local chamber 
of commerce on the subject. I receive let- 
ters every day from organization secretaries 
protesting my Federal-aid bill and many of 
these letters come from districts which re- 
ceive substantial grants for vocational edu- 
cation, Public Law 874 money and other 
funds, When these matters are discussed 
in meetings or in the committees it is the 
job of the educators who Know the facts to 
speak up. And school administrators are 
the key people in this respect. They are the 
ones who go to chamber of commerce meet- 
ings. I am afraid too many have lacked the 
courage to raise their voices at the proper 
time. 

I don’t know if the Murray-Metcalf bill 
will pass this year. I hope we can pass it. 
But I do know that if the members of the 
NEA do their job this fall in their respective 
political parties in speaking for it during 
the campaign we will pass a bill for Federal 
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assistance for teachers’ salaries and construc- 
tion early in the next Congress. 

Time is running out. The future of our 
country will be won or lost in the class- 
rooms. While we have debated and delayed 
a whole generation of elementary students 
have been forced to attend school on half 
shifts, in overcrowded classrooms, to learn 
science with makeshift equipment, to listen 
to uninspired teachers. This delay may de- 
termine the course of history for generations 
to come, 


Help for the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
and the Government seem to be waking 
up to the dangerous plight of America’s 
railroads. Sure, trains are still run- 
ning, but they are getting fewer by the 
month, and shorter by the week. 

For a long time people have been 
deserting the rails for the highways and 
the air, with a consequent general 
slump in business for the railroads. 

Too many Americans fail to realize 
the Nation’s dependence upon our rail- 
roads. When, because of bad weather 
or for other reasons, motor and air 
transportation fails, the public falls 
back on the reliable railroads. But, 
meanwhile, the people favor the rails’ 
competition. 

Not that airlines do not pay rentals to 
public-owned airports. Not that truck 
and bus operators do not pay stiff li- 
cense fees for the use of the highways. 
Not that any of these carriers do not 
pay taxes, or is not subject to some 
degree of governmental regulation. 

The trouble seems to be that a moun- 
tainous tax structure and a maze of 
regulations has been laid upon the rail- 
roads over the past century which so 
weighs them down and shackles them 
that they can no longer compete with 
newer systems of public transportation 
and stay solvent. 

Much of the railroads’ $27 billion of 
net assets are fixed. They are in land, 
buildings, and trackage which the rail- 
roads must maintain whether they run 
100 trains or 10. And their local tax- 
load grows each year in the same pro- 
portion as the taxes of everyone else. 

The railroads are no longer a trans- 
portation monopoly, yet they are regu- 
lated by Federal and State Governments 
as though they were. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the roads are 
allowed to go under as private enter- 
prises, the Government will have to step 
in and take them over. Government 
tax money will have to run and rebuild 
them. For no other existing system of 
transportation can match the railroads 
in their ability to move volume, numbers, 
and weight with speed and safety de- 
spite weather conditions that defeat 
other carriers. 

No other system provides a network 
so great and so massive on which to 
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operate. The railroads are basic and 
they are indispensable. 

I do not favor Government favoritism 
between transportation systems other 
than whatever passing favoritism may 
be needed to bring them all to that 
equality of opportunity where competi- 
tion can be based purely on service 
rendered to the public. 

It should be remembered that the 
alternative of having the railroads 
dumped into the Government’s lap 
would prove faz more expensive to the 
taxpayers and much less satisfactory for 
the public. 


The Present Status of American 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
June 29, 1958, I interviewed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, on 
the present status of American agricul- 
ture. The interview was carried by tele- 
vision station KTVT, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as well as many Utah radio sta- 
tions, as a public-service feature. I ask 
unanimous consent that a transcript of 
the interview be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR WATKINS AND SECRETARY BENSON 
Discuss AGRICULTURE 


Senator Watkins. Friends, this is another 
of the weekly reports from Washington. To- 
day I have with me a very distinguished 
guest, a man whom rou all love and respect. 

A number of years ago, in 1953, to be exact, 
I was out of Washington at the time a cara- 
van of farmers came to Washington to de- 
mand the resignation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Having read the morning papers, I wired 
the President and told him in that wire that 
if the Secretary were permitted to serve out 
his term he would prove to be one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest Secretaries of Agriculture. I 
promptly received a return wire from the 
President in which he said: “He is now one 
of America’s greatest Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Well, friends, it’s a great honor and a dis- 
tinction today for me to introduce our dis- 
tinguished citizen from Utah, Secretary 
Benson. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, 
Senator WarTKINS. It’s a great pleasure to 
greet the people of Utah and to join you on 
this informal program. 

Senator Watkins. Well, Mr. Secretary, to- 
day I want to interview you about a number 
of important matters that farm people are 
interested in as well as our citizens gen- 
erally, because we know the farm program 
has been one of the hottest subjects in the 
United States ever since you came to Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary Benson. That’s right. 

WHY EISENHOWER-BENSON FARM PROGRAM IS 
SUCCEEDING 

Senator Watkins. And you have survived 
many a so-called crisis. Demands frequently 
have been made for your resignation, as I 
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remember. But during the last few months, 
Mr. Secretary, I haven't noticed so many de- 
mands being made for your resignation, and 
I have reason to believe that it’s not only 
because farm prices have improved greatly, 
but it is also because of the fact that you 
have stood for principle no matter how many 
things were said about you that were unfair 
by your critics. You have stood pat on what 
you have felt to be a sound program, and 
personally I have been very happy to support 
you. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Senator WATKINS. Now, there has been a 
lot of improvement, has there not, in farm 
prices? I’m sure the farmers would like to 
know something about it. Suppose we start 
off with beef and cattle and calves. 

FARM PRICES GENERALLY ON THE RISE 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator WATKINS, 
there has been considerable general im- 
provement starting way back in the fall of 
1955 when the administration’s program first 
started to take effect. And may I say to our 
friends in Utah that I'm very grateful for the 
support you have given, sir, to the develop- 
ment of a sound farm program. You intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate. You made an 
excellent speech in support of the provisions 
of that bill, and we have been able to get 
some of the legislation we wanted back in 
1955. We still need some further change in 
the old basic law, but we have had con- 
siderable improvement, 

Farm prices today are running about 9 
percent ahead of a year ago, 10 percent ahead 
of 2 years ago, and they're 10 percent higher 
than when we left the so-called rigid sup- 
ports on the basic commodities. Prices re- 
ceived for cattle and hogs are well over 90 
percent of parity. 

Senator WATKINS. As a matter of fact 
they’re nearly 100 percent of parity now, 
aren't they? 


UTAH FARM INCOME IMPROVES 2 YEARS IN A 
ROW 


Secretary BENSON. Yes they are. Overall, 
however, the index is 86 percent of parity, 
but there’s good volume, crop production has 
been good. So farm income has increased 
very substantially. Net income per farm in 
the State of Utah in 1957 was 10 percent 
ahead of 1956. If you take into considera- 
tion the inventories on hand, the increase 
was 16 percent, and so far this year prices in 
Utah have been running considerable ahead 
of last year: 7 percent higher than the same 
quarter, same period in 1957. So in general 
we're very much encouraged. 

Our markets are expanding at home and 
abroad; conditions on farms are improving. 
I think we're on our way. Cattle prices, of 
course, are good. Hog prices are good. Calf 
prices are good. These we have already men- 
tioned. We've also had some improvement 
in poultry prices and turkey prices as well. 

Senator Watkins. Now, I should point out 
that of course we had a severe drought a 
couple of years ago. In fact, a year ago 
I think we were still in a bad situation in 
many of the cattle growing States of the 
Union. To what do you attribute the in- 
crease in prices received by farmers for the 
cattle? 

Secretary Benson. There are a number of 
factors, of course. First of all, cattlemen 
very wisely reduced their numbers just a 
little last year and then too, we've had a 
continued very strong consumer demand for 
meat. Our per capita consumption of meat 
in this country, of beef, is running in the 
neighborhood of 85 pounds, which is near an 
all-time high. And then, of course, one fac- 
tor in the market which is somewhat ab- 
normal is the strong demand which many 
farmers and ranchers have for cattle at the 
market to restock their ranges which were 
depleted during this long period of drought, 
which you mentioned a moment ago. 
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Senator WATKINS. Well, they cut down on 
their numbers during the drought and now 
they want to renew their herds. 

Secretary Benson. That’s right. They’ve 
got grass again, got feed, and so they want 
to restock their ranges and reestablish their 
breeding herds. 

Senator WaTx«tns. Now let us turn to an- 
other farm activity. 


IMPROVEMENT NOTED IN POULTRY AND 
TURKEY PRICES 


Utah, as I remember, recently was listed 
as about No. 9 in the production of turkeys; 
and I know we've produced a lot of chickens 
and eggs. The poultry and turkey industries 
have been profitable ones for many of the 
farmers of the United States. Now what is 
the price situation with respect to turkeys 
and poultry products generally? 

Secretary Benson. Well, turkey prices this 
year are running about 4 cents a pound above 
a year ago, and egg prices have also shown 
considerable improvement, so we feel that 
the poultry industry as a whole is in much 
better shape this year than it was a year ago. 
The poultry industry has consistently re- 
sisted Government price supports and Gov- 
ernment controls and regulations of their 
industry; and I think they've benefited by 
following that sound policy. 

Senator Watkins. You don’t have any 
turkeys or poultry products now in storage, 
do you? 

Secretary Benson. No, that’s true. We 
have nothing in Government stocks. Of 
course, if there should be a temporary 
market glut, we'd not hesitate to step in and 
buy some for school lunch or other outlets, 
but there’s no Government controls on the 
poultry industry. 

Senator Watkins. Well, you do have au- 
thority to buy then if it’s necessary to help 
in their marketing. 

Secretary Benson. That’s right. If there 
should be a serious market glut we could 
step in with section 32 funds and purchase 
some products to relieve the situation. We've 
done that before and we would do it again, 


BUILDING OF MARKETS, NOT PRICE SUPPORTS, 
AIDS POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Senator Watkins. Well now, in the case 
of poultry products, what is the real reason 
why they’re in such good condition today, 
in your judgment? 

Secretary Benson. Well, first of all, they've 
produced a quality product, and they have 
consistently improved the quality of their 
poultry and their eggs. They have had a 
good program of promotion and advertisting. 
And the per capita consumption of poultry 
and eggs has increased very substantially, 
along with our increase in population which 
means that our markets for poultry prod- 
ucts have broadened. And then we've also 
been alert to watch for new markets abroad. 
We've just developed a new poultry market 
for dressed poultry in Germany. 

Senator WaTxrins. I'm sure our audience 
would like to hear about that. Tell us how 
this new market was developed. 

Secretary BENSON. We've had our market- 
ing specialists abroad, and we've joined 
with representatives of the poultry industry 
in exploring the possibility of selling dressed 
poultry abroad. And the German market 
has opened up as a result, and last year we 
exported rather large quantities of dressed 
poultry into Germany. We think there’s a 
great potential market there and also in some 
of the other countries with which we're 
working at the present time. 

In other words, the poultry industry and 
the leaders of it have taken a progressive 
attitude. They've put their emphasis on 
markets and not on Government price-fixing 
and Government controls, and it’s paid off 
for them. 

Senator WATKINS. Well, now, for instance 
in the case of Germany, would that be a 
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profitable market? Do they, can they get 
prices there that would justify the growing 
of poultry? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes, indeed. These 
shipments haye been commercial shipments, 
We assisted a little initially to help get the 
market open, but this will be a dollar trans- 
action, a commercial sale, conducted through 
the regular channels of trade. 

Senator WaTxrns, Well I congratulate you, 
your associates, and the poultry producers on 
this joint undertaking. 


PENDING TURKEY LEGISLATION SHOWS PROMISE 


Senator WaTKINS. Are you acquainted with 
a bill that’s been introduced in the Congress 
to promote the marketing of turkeys, a bill 
which permits among other things, the scal- 
ing off of money to permit the growers to put 
on a real sales campaign? 

Secretary BENSON, Yes; it’s sort of enabling 
legislation which the industry has been 
working on for some time, and our techni- 
cians have been cooperating with them. It 
would permit them also to impose a market- 
ing agreement and order on their industry 
to regulate the flow of their commodity to 
market and also to provide, as you've men- 
tioned, funds for promotion, I think it has 
possibilities. 

Senator WATKINS. Now, I have some ques- 
tions about the wool, sheep, and lamb indus- 
try. I'm sure you're interested in that as 
wellasIam. What is the general situation 
now with respect to this part of the livestock 
industry? 


WOOL ACT EXTENSION LEGISLATION A MUST 


Secretary BENSON. Well, as you know, we've 
had the wool program in operation for—what 
is it—3 years now. You were one of the 
promoters of that program. 

Senator WaTxkrys. I now have a bill which 
is on the Senate Calendar to extend it. I 
happen to be a sponsor along with Senator 
Barrett, and others as well, of S. 2861. 

Secretary BENSON. Yes; that’s true, and it’s 
been reported out of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and is now before the Senate, 
and I'm hopeful that the Senate will take 
favorable action on it very shortly. In the 
House we've got a rather difficult situation 
because it's been made part of an omnibus 
bill which is a sort of catchall. If the wool 
bill itself could be offered in the House, I'm 
sure it would pass and I am sure that it will 

in the Senate. We need it very badly 
and I hope the Congress will see fit to approve 
it soon. 

Senator Watkins. How has it worked out 
in practice to date? 

Secretary Benson. I think the sheepmen, 
generally, have been very pleased with it. 
We have been pleased in the Department. 
We think it meets the need of the sheep and 
wool industry. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I agree with you on 
that statement. I think, however, that 
many people throughout the United States 
feel that it is somewhat of a subsidy pro- 
gram and that we ought not to be encourag- 
ing more production of sheep and lambs and 
wool. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Congress has 
determined that wool is a strategic fiber. 
They have set a goal of 300 million pounds 
of wool and have asked us to devise a pro- 
gram to achieve that goal. So this is a 
program using incentive to induce more pro- 
duction. It’s entirely unlike programs deal- 
ing with surpluses; we have no surplus of 
wool. We only produce about a quarter to a 
third of what we consume domestically, but 
this program works to meet the need, the 
peculiar needs of the wool industry as well 
as those of consumers. 

Senator Warkrns. How about any increase 
as a result of the program? 

Secretary BENSON. We see evidence now of 
some little increase in wool production. We 
think it will be slow and gradual, but we 
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think it will be solid and sound. It’s not 
easy to get into the sheep business overnight, 
as you know Senator. It takes time. 

Senator WATKINS. Yes; I've had some expe- 
rience. I had a number of stockmen as 
clients when I was practicing law, and I also 
associated once in a sheep-feeding operation. 

DAIRY SITUATION IMPROVING 

Secretary Benson. Well, we think we're 
making headway. 

Senator Watkins. Now we come to another 
activity in agriculture which has been the 
center of a lot of controversy. That's. the 
dairy price support legislation. I remember 
awhile back you were under fire with respect 
to that program. Now what is happening? 

Secretary BENSON. Well, as a matter of fact, 
we see some real improvement in the dairy 
situation. Some improvement in prices. 
Certainly we've seen. some improvement in 
consumption, evidence that markets are ex- 
panding. There was a time when we had 
more than a billion and a half pounds of 
dairy products in Government storage. That 
was back in 1953 when we took office. 

But we are moving ahead. We've heard a 
lot about the self-help plan. It was not truly 
a self-help plan; it would have brought the 
dairy industry under controls; it would have 
imposed marketing quotas, marketing allot- 
ments, and as a matter of fact it would have 
destroyed markets and interfered with our 
international relations. It was not a sound 
program for dairying. We do feel, however, 
that the things we are doing in the dairy 
industry are all to the good. 

Senator Warkrins. And there's been a gen- 
eral improvement in the overall dairy situa- 
tion, I mean as a general matter. 

Secretary BENSON. That’s right. Last year 
was the most profitable year we’ve ever had in 
the dairy industry. 

Senator WATKINS. I'm glad to hear that, 
and it’s been a great pleasure to have you 
with me on this program, Mr. Secretary. I'm 
sure the people of Utah have enjoyed it, too. 


LAST PROGRAM IN CURRENT SERIES OF WASHING=- 
TON REPORTS 


This program concludes the serles of tele- 
vision and radio programs which I have been 
bringing to the people of Utah in the nature 
of a report from Washington through the 
courtesy of the television station KTVT, and 
Utah radio stations too numerous to mention 
by name. I'm deeply grateful for their coop- 
eration, and I thank all of you who have seen 
and/or who have listened to these programs. 
For now, then, I will say goodby. 


Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly Praised for Work 
in Air Force Legislative Liaison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
plaudits and compliments have been 
heaped upon Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 
recently by Members of both Houses of 
Congress that I find it difficult to re- 
phrase the old ones or to create new ones 
to express my own admiration for him. 

One Member of Congress said that 
General Kelly should some day be re- 
turned to Washington as the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. Another said that 
General Kelly leaves behind a multitude 
of friends on Capitol Hill, in the White 
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House, in the Pentagon, and all around 
Washington. Still another said that he 
had done a wonderful job as Director of 
Legislative Liaison for the Air Force. 
All of these remarks imply the wide 
breadth and range of his professional 
ability and his great personality. 

I would feel remiss if I were not to add 
my name to those distinguished Members 
of Congress who have praised General 
Kelly and wished him success in his new 
job as commander of the Air Proving 
Ground. 

While I regret deeply General Kelly’s 
departure from the Office of Legislative 
Liaison, I look forward with confidence 
to the carrying on of his good work by 
his successor, Maj. Gen. William P. 
Fisher. To these fine Air Force leaders 
I extend my wishes for the best of luck 
and good flying. 


Radiation Hazards Facing the States and 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
„ORD, I include an outstanding address de- 
livered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Honorable Cart T. DURHAM. 
Our colleague made these remarks before 
a meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York City on 
May 21, 1958, entitled “Radiation Haz- 
ards Facing the States and the Nation.” 

In view of the present efforts at Ge- 
neva to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on limitation of nuclear-weapons tests, 
I believe Chairman DurHam’s address 
takes on additional significance. The 
chairman called for the development of 
a middle-ground approach. He sug- 
gested that such a middle ground might 
be found in consideration of interna- 
tional agreement on limitation of the 
amount of fissionable material deposited 
in the atmosphere by nuclear weapons 
tests or, alternatively, agreement to limit 
such tests in the future to underground 
shots. 

Mr. DurHAm’s address follows: 
RADIATION HAZARDS FACING THE STATES AND 
NATION 
(Remarks by Representative CARL T. DURHAM, 

chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, before meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New 
York City, on May 31, 1958) 
INTRODUCTION 
Tt is a great pleasure to be with you here 
this evening and to be able to take part in 
_ your meeting on industrial uses of radiation 
and the role of the States in regulating these 
activities. This association is to be com- 
mended for its initiative in sponsoring these 
discussions on a subject area which is bound 
to grow in importance as we proceed further 
into the atomic age. 
_ It is perhaps paradoxical that atomic radi- 
ation is a source of both hope and concern 
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in the years just ahead. On the one hand 
we see whole new vistas being opened up in 
the medical uses of radiation to treat cancer 
and brain tumors and the application of 
radiation in the field of agriculture to pro- 
duce hardier strains of plants and larger 
yields. In the industrial field, as you gentle- 
men well know, atomic radiation in the form 
of radioactive isotopes is performing a variety 
of jobs of assistance to manufacturers and 
is helping the chemical industry in its role 
as a catalytic agent. 

But along with these benefits has come 
the problem of learning to live with this new 
source of energy and learning to respect its 
dangers as well as its advantages. This is 
particularly important as our atomic energy 
program emerges more and more from the 
strict controls of Government laboratories 
and diffuses itself into many hundreds of 
private industries and institutions through- 
out the country. 

These potential dangers from radiation 
need not and should not cause us to halt our 
efforts directed toward peacetime industrial 
development of the atom. They do, however, 
pose a serious control problem, both at the 
national and the State level, and we must 
not let down our guard. We must not, in 
short, let our increasing familiarity with 
radiation breed carelessness in the handling 
of this potent new source of energy. 


REACTOR HAZARDS 


Perhaps the most obvious large scale 
source of atomic radiation which we will 
encounter in the next several decades is 
atomic reactors, especially the power pro- 
ducers whose cores will contain substan- 
tial quantities of hot uranium fuel and fis- 
sion products created in the operation of the 
reactor. The neutrons emitted in the fis- 
sioning processes within the core, together 
with the associated fission products which 
circulate in the reactor system, could con- 
stitute a hazard to employees in the imme- 
diate plant area as well as populations in 
surrounding areas in the event of a large 
scale accident. For this reason a substantial 
margin of safety is standard procedure in 
the design of reactors, and an attempt is 
made to forestall any conceivable accident, 
whether it derives from component failures 
or human error. 

Aside from care in the design and engl- 
neering of the reactor itself and its fuel ele- 
ments, intricate control systems have been 
devised with “fail safe” characteristics so 
that if one mechanism does not operate an- 
other immediately takes over in an emer- 
gency. As a further safeguard, the larger 
powerplants, at least, are being required to 
have a gas-tight spherical steel chamber 
surrounding the reactor area so as to catch 
any particulate matter which might escape 
in the event of a meltdown of the core. 

Despite these elaborate precautions, there 
is of course the remote possibility that an 
unlikely combination of circumstances 
might result in a nuclear incident which 
could breach the containment chamber 
around the reactor and release fission prod- 
ucts into the surrounding atmosphere. In 
densely populated areas of our larger cities, 
this could pose a serious contamination 
problem and the threat of injury to persons 
in the area who do not have adequate 
shelter or are unable to disperse promptly. 
To minimize this danger an effort is being 
made to locate power reactors, particularly 
the larger ones, in areas sufficiently removed 
from populated centers. 

Recognizing that the Congress and the 
public needed more detailed information on 
the problem of reactor hazards, the Joint 
Committe asked the AEC back in July of 
1956 to have a report prepared for distribu- 
tion. The resulting study, primarily done by 
the Brookhaven Laboratory, has served as a 
useful source of information on this subject, 
including the problems associated with major 
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reactor incidents. The committee has more 
recently been urging the AEC to establish 
firm criteria with regard to the location of 
power reactors near populated centers. 
INDEMNITY AGAINST REACTOR HAZARDS 

Several years ago the Joint Committee be- 
came concerned over the problem of provid- 
ing financial protection for reactor operators 
and manufacturers in the event of a major 
atomic incident. More important, there was 
the protection of the public in heavily con- 
gested urban areas who might incur serious 
injury from the fallout of the fissionable ma- 
terial released in an accident. It was ap- 
parent that this was becoming a road block to 
the advancement of our peacetime atomic 
power program. To find out more about the 
nature of the problem and possible measures 
which might be taken, the Joint Committee 
called together a group of experts represent- 
ing the major areas affected and conducted 
an informal seminar on the problem. The 
results of the seminar were most useful and 
following public hearings a bill was reported 
out by the committee to provide govern- 
mental indemnity against reactor hazards, 
covering third party liability claims. The 
Indemnity Act was duly passed during the 
last session of Congress. 

One of the provisions of the Indemnity 
Act, better known now as Public Law 85-256, 
was that the Commission should issue a re- 
port to the Joint Committee on April 1 of this 
year on the status of the program and its 
administration. This report was presented 
to the Committee last month and on May 8 
the Committee held public hearings on it. 
The hearings brought out a number of in- 
teresting points regarding the operation of 
the law provided an opportunity to discuss 
some of the problems which are being en- 
countered. 

As indicated at the hearings, one of the 
major needs at the moment is for the formu- 
lation of a definitive set of regulations by 
the Commission to replace the temporary 
regulations now in effect. This, I hope, can 
be accomplished within a reasonably short 
period of time so that atomic industry will 
know where it stands on the indemnity 
question. 


REACTOR SAFEGUARDS COMMITTEE 


In considering the proposed indemnity 
bills the Joint Committee added three sec- 
tions which established the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reactor Safeguards, and required 
public hearings and public safety reports on 
all power and test reactors. The functions 
of the Advisory Committee was described as 
follows: 

“The Committee shall review safety studies 
and facility license applications referred to it 
and shall make reports thereon, shall advise 
the Commission with regard to the hazards 
of proposed or existing reactor facilities and 
the adequacy of proposed reactor safety 
standards, and shall perform such other du- 
ties as the Commission may request.” 

The May 8 hearing on the operation of 
the Indemnity Act included discussion of 
those sections which established the Advi- 
sory Committee and required public hear- 
ings and public safety reports. Although 
there was some fear that a legal opinion of 
the AEC might tend to limit the scope or 
effectiveness of the Advisory Committee, the 
matter was resolved satisfactorily. During 
the course of the hearing, Commission rep- 
resentatives made clear that they would wel- 
come any advice from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee, as a mat- 
ter of law, is to have access to all technical 
reports. It is also authorized to review any 
matter which it might deem worthy of its 
attention and to bring it to the attention 
of the AEC and the Joint Committee. On 
the other hand, the Advisory Committee is 
not to become burdened down with opera- 
tional responsibilities. 
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WASTE DISPOSAL 


Another source of radiation which will be- 
come increasingly important as our atomic- 
power program progresses is that of so-called 
atomic waste. Radioactive waste materials 
are formed in all stages of atomic-energy 
operations, including uranium mining and 
milling facilities, in feed materials, plants, 
in reactor operations, and in plants to re- 
process the spent fuel elements. Some of 
these waste materials are highly radioactive 
and contain isotopes with very long lives. 

The extent of the hazards from these radio- 
active wastes is still undetermined, and the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committee has planned some public 
hearings on industrial radioactive-waste-dis- 
posal problems, These hearings had orig- 
inally been scheduled to be held beginning 
late last month, and several preparatory 
meetings had taken place with an advisory 
panel of experts. But because of delay in 
receipt of the proposed AEC fiscal year 1959 
authorization bill and the necessary hear- 
ings on that bill, the waste-disposal hearings 
have been postponed, and are now tentatively 
planned to be held in the latter part of June 
1958. However, the outline of the hearings 
is fairly firm, and will cover the following 
subjects: 

1. Nature of radioactive wastes, including 
sources, quantities, and characteristics; 

2. Waste management operations, includ- 
ing existing operational methods and pro- 
cedures utilized in the collection, handling, 
processing, and disposal of waste materials; 

3. The-waste-disposal research and devel- 
opment program, including methods of 
ground disposal, disposal at sea, fixation, and 
separation of specific long-lived isotopes; 

4. Future estimates and economics of 
waste disposal, including information of the 
possible effects of future quantities of radio- 
active wastes on man and his environment; 

5. Administrative and policy aspects, in- 
cluding legal, regulatory, and the role of 
Federal-State agencies; 

6. And, finally, industrial and interna- 
tional aspects of the waste-disposal problems. 

The Joint Committee hopes that these 
hearings will contribute to the knowledge of 
our committee, the Congress, and the public 
and that a record will be made similar to that 
of the hearings by the Special Subcommit- 
tee—last year—on the Nature of Radioactive 
Fallout and Its Effects on Man. The same 
procedures will be followed, in that we are 
requesting that the testimony be presented 
in a form understandable to the layman. At 
the same time, qualified witnesses are being 
encouraged to include in the record tech- 
nical reports to describe their subjects com- 
pletely. In addition, there will be questions 
from the committee members and staff, and 
round-table discussions at the end of each 
morning, in which the various technical ex- 
perts will sit around the table and discuss 
with the committee members some of the 
major problems. This seminar technique 
proved particularly valuable and productive 
at last year’s fallout hearings. 

As a result of these waste-disposal hear- 
ings we hope that the record will enable 
us to approach more intelligently some of the 
tough questions in this field which lie ahead, 
such as: 

What will be the quantity accumulation 
of radioactive-waste materials over the next 
10, 20, or 50 years? 

How great a hazard to the public will these 
radioactive-waste materials create? 

What sort of safety devices and procedures 
should be used? 

Will the problem of radioactive-waste 
materials be a damper or a limitation on our 
atomic-power program or the other increas- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy? 

What means are there for recovering use- 
ful materials from waste products for appli- 
cations in the medical, biological, and other 
flelds? 
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And finally, what sort of research-and- 
development program should be pursued 
further in order to improve our technical 
knowledge and help our search for solutions? 

The hearings on industrial radioactive 
waste disposal problems should be helpful 
and I hope that the many members of your 
organization will follow them with some 
interest. 


EMPLOYEE RADIATION HAZARDS AND WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


A third problem which we are going to be 
faced with as we progress further into the 
peacetime development of atomic energy is 
the question of employee radiation hazards 
and workmen’s compensation. This is a 
matter of considerable interest to the Joint 
Committee and we did at one time have ten- 
tative plans for holding public hearings on 
the subject next month. However, as I men- 
tioned previously, the delay in receiving the 
AEC 1959 authorization bill has caused a 
crowding in the committee's schedule and it 
has been decided to postpone these public 
hearings until early in the next session. I 
hope that in the interim both the com- 
mittee and the AEC, together with probable 
participants in the hearings, will have a bet- 
ter opportunity to prepare for an intelligent 
discussion of these complex matters. To this 
end, the committee has asked the AEC to 
prepare a report for submission by January 1 
of next year. It is probable that this report 
will serve, at least in part, as a basis for the 
hearings. 

Among the topics to be discussed at the 
hearings will be standards governing radia- 
tion exposures and their historical develop- 
ment over the years. Much of this history, 
of course, will cover the experience which 
we have had with handling radium and 
medical uses of X-rays. Such a review will 
be useful in terms of setting the background 
for a discussion on atomic radiation prob- 
lems and safety measures in the atomic field. 
We are to hear testimony on the origin 
and nature of industrial hazards and radia- 
tion injuries, including the sources of such 
injuries, such as reactors and isotopes, and 
including such things as mining, milling, 
and processing. We will then dwell briefiy 
on the kinds of injury which can be ex- 
pected and will receive testimony from 
experts in the medical profession on this 
point. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the hear- 
ing will occur when we take specific ex- 
amples of industrial experience at individual 
installations and analyze them in some de- 
tail. Thus we expect to have people from 
different kinds of installations, both AEC 
and private, come in and tell us the types 
of problems which they face on a day-to-day 
basis and the types of measures they are 
employing to maximize worker safety. 
These include physical and personnel pro- 
tective measures, such as shielding, special 
clothing, gloves, periodical medical check- 
ups, etc. They also include such things as 
instrumentation and monitoring of radia- 
tion levels within facilities and local ad- 
ministrative controls, including frequent in- 
spection, monitoring of personnel and 
health physics. We also hope to cover the 
types of education and training programs 
which have been adopted in these instal- 
lations and receive suggestions on how to 
create a greater sense of alertness to danger 
on the part of employees working in the 
installations. 

At that point we might logically go into 
a discussion of current Federal and State 
activities with regard to employee radiation 
protection. These activities include licens- 
ing provisions, inspection, and enforcement 
of safety. Quite naturally the conduct of 
these activities among the AEC and other 
Federal agencies and among the States will 
vary somewhat from case to case. This is 
only natural in view of the differing ap- 
proaches in various parts of the country to 
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the control of radiation and the differing 
degrees of interest reflected in the Federal 
Government and in State capitals. While 
it would be premature to say that every 
State should adopt identical statutory lan- 
guage to provide for controls on radiation 
activities, I do think that it would be un- 
fortunate if we should find ourselves 10 
years hence with 48 different laws and with 
no adequate means of dealing with atomic 
radiation problems which might well cross 
over State boundaries. At the moment, of 
course, few States do have comprehensive 
legislation in this fleld and I hope that 
meetings such as the one we are attending 
today will serve the useful purpose of fo- 
cusing attention on the need for the States 
to do some really hard thinking about this 
problem. 

Discussion of these matters inevitably 
leads into questions involving the legal im- 
plications of employee radiation injury or 
disability and workmen’s compensation. 
The committee will be considering, in this 
regard, the general medical-legal implica- 
tions of occupational accidents and injuries, 
including coverage, determination of what 
an injury actually is, the wage loss theory 
and the complex question of the statute of 
limitations in cases of radiation injury. 

As part of this discussion the committee 
will probably consider existing laws and prac- 
tices and the experience which the AEC has 
had through its contract operations. We will 
also get into the question of what role private 
insurance carriers play under these contract 
operations. 

We will also, of course, consider in some 
detail the workmen's compensation laws of 
the various States and how private insurance 
carriers fit into this picture. Since most 
workmen's compensation laws are covered by 
State statutes, the bulk of the experience 
with operation of these laws is, of course, in 
the States and we shall hope to profit from 
their experience, There are a few Federal 
compensation statutes covering specialized 
employees, such as longshoremen, and we 
shall naturally be interested in how they 
have operated. 

Finally, the committee will probably want 
to deal briefly with some of the proposed 
laws and practices including inadequacies of 
present laws and regulations, recommended 
State action, and proposals for Federal ac- 
tion. I would expect, in this connection, 
that there would be some discussion of sug- 
gestions for the establishment of Federal 
standards and means of compliance with the 
standards. 


ROLE OF THE STATES 


I come now to the respective roles which 
our State and Federal Governments might 
play in regulating and assisting our grow- 
ing atomic-energy industry. 

Originally, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the complete responsibility in 
this field, since our atomic-energy program 
was born during World War II and was large- 
ly concerned with military necessities. 
Then, after the amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act in 1954 which made possible pri- 
vate ownership and operation of atomic re- 
actors, the AEC assumed certain licensing 
functions and passed upon the safety design 
features of each proposed facility. This was 
only proper, in view of the 10 years’ experi- 
ence of the AEC with large reactors at Han- 
ford, and subsequently in Savannah River 
and other AEC laboratories and installations. 

It should be emphasized, and I would like 
to say here again, that the AEC has had a 
very, very good safety record in controlling 
radiation hazards, and we have had very few 
atomic energy accidents, considering the size, 
scope, and varied activities of the atomic 
energy program. 

The Federal Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
specifies certain types of licenses which the 
AEC has authority to grant, and the AEC 
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regulations under the act spell out certain 
minimum standards of protection against 
radiation, and procedures for submitting 
technical information in order to obtain a 
construction permit and later an operating 
license. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the 
coin. There is, of course, an increasing in- 
terest in the various State Governments con- 
cerning the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
as radioisotopes are now being used through- 
out our 48 States, and atomic power reactors 
are being built or planned in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, California, and in my own 
backyard, at Parr-Shoals, S. C. Naturally, 
the States, with their traditional concern for 
the health and safety of their citizens, feel 
that they must also know something of these 
projects and satisfy themselves that they 
are safe, and that they do not endanger the 
health and safety of persons living nearby. 

Now, as to the respective roles of the States 
and the Federal Government, we come across 
some knotty questions: 

Can the States set up safety standards 
which are even more stringent than those 
already required by the AEC? 

If so, would this impose an unreasonable 
burden the reactor manufacturer or 
the tor who has already gone through 
a long procedure with AEC? 

Or, has the Federal Government, as the 
lawyers would say, “preempted the field” 
so that any State laws or regulations which 
conflict with the Federal standards and laws 
might be ineffective? One suggestion which 
has been made, in this regard, is that AEC 
set the standards and be given the authority 
to delegate responsibility for their enforce- 
ment to the States. 

Coming to the role of the Joint Commit- 
tee—should the Atomic Energy Act be 
amended to clarify the respective roles of the 
States and Federal Government, or to per- 
mit the States to assume more regulatory 
responsibility in this field? 

On the other hand, are the States ready to 
assume responsibility, and do they have suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified technical per- 
sonnel to pass on difficult questions of radi- 
ation hazards from specific designs? 

For my own feelings at this time, I hope 
that the AEC is doing everything possible to 
work closely with the States, and to help 
train their personnel, and include them in 
the inspection and regulatory aspects of 
these new reactor projects. As the State 
governments become more and more quali- 
fied, they should bə encouraged to take on 
some of the regulatory responsibility. 

The Joint Committee had previously 
hoped to be able to hold some hearings this 
year on the Federal-State regulatory rela- 
tionships in the atomic-energy field, but due 
to our heavy schedule of work in the re- 
mainder of the session it seems advisable to 
postpone these hearings until next year, In 
the meantime, after Congress adjourns this 
summer (and I hope that it will be early 
even though I have no opponent in the elec- 
tions in North Carolina in November), I have 
instructed the staff of the Joint Committee 
to undertake during the recess a study of the 
problems end the developments, both on the 
Federal and the State levels, in regulating 
the peaceful uses of the atom. 

I hope, therefore, that next year, after the 
committee staff study and report, our com- 
mittee will be able to hold fruitful hearings 
on this subject, and consider possible 
‘amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 

FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TEST 

Before concluding my remarks I would like 
to touch briefly on another radiation prob- 
lem of national concern. I that it 
is not directly related to the subject matter 
under discussion this evening, but is, never- 
theless, a problem of considerable concern 
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to millions of people in this country and 
throughout the world. I am referring, of 
course, to the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear-weapons tests and the effect 
which such fallout is having on the human 
race. Closely associated with this problem is 
the question which has been very much in 
the public eye for the past several months 
of whether or not the United States should 
cease, or at least limit, its nuclear-weapons 
tests. 

As many of you probably know, the Joint 
Committee has been concerned for some time 
over the fallout question and conducted the 
extensive series of public hearings last spring 
on this subject, to which I have already re- 
ferred. I would like to read a few paragraphs 
from the summary analysis of these hearings 
which was issued by the committee last Au- 
gust. As to the effects of past tests, the 
analysis noted, and I quote: 

“It was clearly shown by the testimony 
presented to the committee that man’s ex- 
posure to fallout radiation, including stron- 
tium 90, is and will be generally small, for 
the testing already done, compared with his 
exposure to other normal background sources 
of radiation and * * * even compared with 
variations in normal background sources, 
But it was not agreed among the participat- 
ing scientists on how this information should 
be interpreted.” 

As to the effects of future tests, the analysis 
noted, and I quote: 

“There were differences of opinion on how 
to forecast the consequences of further test- 
ing. The differences hardest to reconcile 
seemed to be those concerning the biological 
effects of radiation. Pending a resolution of 
these differences, it would appear from the 
information presented that the consequences 
of further testing over the next several gen- 
erations, at the level of testing of the past 
6 years, could constitute a hazard to the 
world’s population. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to forecast with any real pre- 
cision the number of people that would be 
affected.” 

Despite differences of opinion on many of 
the major issues discussed at the hearings, 
there was strong agreement among the wit- 
nesses that greater efforts and large budget- 
ary outlays, both private and Government, 
will be required for our research program in 
the sciences related to fallout. Such research 
is apparently going to be necessary if we are 
to accomplish our objectives of achieving a 
better understanding of this difficult and 
complex problem. 

I am glad to note in this regard that the 
AEC has asked for an additional $2 million 
in its 1959 budget for construction of new 
facilities to assist in this research. I an- 
ticipate that this and other aspects of the 
fallout problem will be the subject of a 
second series of hearings by the Joint Com- 
mittee later in the present session of Con- 
gress, These hearings will be devoted pri- 
marily to finding out what progress has been 
made since our hearings last year with re- 
gard to the research program and to dis- 
cussion of some of the major questions which 
still remain unresolved, Among these are 
the question of nonuniformity of strato- 
spheric fallout and discussion of predictions 
as to effects of future tests, including the 
effects of carbon-14, 


LIMITATION OF NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TESTS 


I shall not attempt to present to you this 
evening any definitive proposals for a solu- 
tion to the question of cessation or limitation 
of nuclear-weapons tests. A great deal has 
been said about this problem, both in the 
Congress and by the executive branch and in 
public discussion groups. 

Many of the positions taken have been 
rigid in nature and supporting justification 
has been emotional in tone. Spokesmen for 
the continuation of tests have often strayed 
into extraneous arguments which have served 
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to undercut the best and most worthy argu- 
ments on behalf of continued testing. On 
the other hand, many of those who argue so 
vociferously for immediate cessation of tests 
fall prey to the same type of pitfall and 
actually tend to undermine their own case. 

In this latter category, there is reason to 
believe that some people at least, are far 
more fearful of what they consider to be the 
war-creating potential of continued testing 
than they are of the effects of fallout. But 
they are aware of the highly emotional 
aspects of the fallout question and are utiliz- 
ing public concern over this issue to drive 
home their point about stopping current 
tests as a part of the weapons race. 

What I would like to do now is to suggest 
a few approaches for your consideration 
which might prove fruitful in our quest 
for some means of alleviating present dif- 
ferences of opinion on the matter and achiev- 
ing a workable international agreement. 
These are essentially attempts to find a 
middle ground on which agreement can be 
based. 

I think I can say that all of us are sin- 
cerely looking toward the day when an ef- 
fective international agreement can be 
reached on disarmament between the free 
world and the Soviet bloc nations. Up until 
recently the Administration has taken the 
position that weapons testing is an integral 
part of any disarmament agreement and 
that it should be considered inseparable 
from the overall disarmament question. 

However, I think it is becoming clear that 
there is room for effective international 
negotiation on the bomb test issue alone 
which could result in some form of construc- 
tive agreement short of a general disarma- 
ment agreement. This is a possibility we 
should explore to the fullest, not only from 
our own point of view but from the point 
of view of regaining the initiative with the 
rest of the world. 

All of us, quite naturally, would oppose 
any international agreement on testing 
which would endanger the national secu- 
rity and weaken the resources of the Free 
World relative to the Communist world, On 
the other hand, it seems to me that there 
may be a useful area to explore; namely, 
agreement on limitation of the amount of 
fissionable material which is deposited in 
the atmosphere by nuclear weapons tests, 
Such agreement would be an important first 
step toward the ultimate cessation of tests 
and would serve the vital purpose of cutting 
down on the amount of radioactive contami- 
nation of the world’s atmosphere. 

A second approach which might be worth 
exploring is a possible international agree- 
ment on limiting nuclear weapons tests to 
underground shots, thus preventing atmos- 
pheric contamination altogether. This could, 
of course, impose severe limitations on the 
size of weapons which could be tested and 
could also prevent the. effective testing of 
certain defensive weapons devices. It would, 
however, avoid the necessity for abandoning 
altogether the possibility of testing smaller 
tactical weapons and defensive weapons 
which may be developed in the future. 

Of course, any international agreement, to 
be effective, must rely heavily on an effective 
means of international inspection and de- 
tection. This, as you can gather, is not a 
simple question but I tend to believe that 
it is not an insoluble one, either. But the 
United States and the rest of the Free World 
must make the attempt to work out an ef- 
fective inspection system and I think the 
sooner we call the Communists’ bluff on this _ 
one, the better. At the very least, we should 
offer to sit down at the table with the So- 
viets and negotiate seriously on this matter, 
tonowing the completion of our present test 


series. 

I would like to thank you very much again 
for inviting me to be with you here this eye- 
ning. It has been a great pleasure. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, I had a very fine experience when 
I flew up the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and saw the waters of that river go 
through the wonderful channels which 
have been constructed to harness its 


power. 

The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, the 
Secretary of the Army, was present to 
dedicate the Eisenhower lock on the new 
seaway, and delivered a very fine address. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, EISEN- 
HOWER LOCK DEDICATION, ST. LAWRENCE 
Seaway, Massena, N. Y., JULY 2, 1958 
It seems but a very short time ago that 

the President of the United States placed 

his signature upon the Wiley-Dondero bill— 
on May 13, 1954—authorizing the com- 
mencement of these mighty works which we 
see before us today, and which stretch east- 
ward and westward for many miles beyond 
the limits of our vision, It is most fitting 
that this lock, a key feature in the series of 

7 locks and 4 bypass canals, should bear the 

name “The Dwight D. Eisenhower lock.” 

As early as the year 1917, legislation was 
introduced in the Congress by that beloved 
son of New York State, the late Bertrand 
H. Snell, of Potsdam, to authorize United 
States participation with Canada in the 
exploitation of the navigation potential of 
this great river. For over 35 years the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project was debated and 
discussed, studied and analyzed in the 
United States and in Canada. Finally, a 
workable self-liquidating system of financ- 
ing was evolved which commended itself to 
our Congress, and the St, Lawrence Seaway 
dream became a legislative reality during 
the first term of President Eisenhower. 

The President has sent me the following 
message for this occasion: 

“Dear Mer. SECRETARY: Please give my 
greetings to all assembled at the ceremonies 
marking the opening of the United States 
locks on the Wiley-Dondero Canal of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 

“At this historic moment, it is fitting to 
pay tribute to those United States and 
Canadian leaders whose vision and labors 
have brought this great achievement into 
being. Together with the progress on the 
associated hydroelectric power projects, 
these works symbolize the accomplishments 
which are possible when two nations co- 
operate in peaceful endeavor. 

“To those who have given—and to those 
who are giving—their time and talents to 
the completion of this splendid enterprise, I 
extend congratulations. To our Canadian 
partners, I pledge anew our continued sup- 
port in the future development and use of 
these international waters. 

“Sincerely, 
“Dwicnr D. EISENHOWER,” 

My former chief, Charles E. Wilson, for over 
5 years the Secretary of Defense, who is un- 
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able to be with us today, sent the following 
letter of regrets. 

“I very much regret the inability of Mrs. 
Wilson and myself to be present at the open- 
ing of the United States locks on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The inauguration of sea- 
way navigation is an event to which we have 
all long looked forward—a moment of far- 
reaching significance to the Midwest, to the 
United States, and to this continent, The 
power works, which I understand are being 
simultaneously dedicated, are of course 
among the most magnificent hydroelectric 
achievements in our history. Iam proud to 
have been associated as Secretary of Defense 
with the inception of seaway and power con- 
struction, and to have seen it through until 
my retirement from that office. 

“I send best wishes to you and to those as- 
sembled with you at these dedication cere- 
monies. It isa historic moment for the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence region, and I congratu- 
late all who have participated in this magnif- 
icent achievement. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES E. WILSON.” 


Credit for the success of this first stage 
belongs largely to men of vision, such as 
Senator Alexander Wiley, former Congress- 
man George Dondero, Lewis Castle, and a host 
of others, some of whom are here today with 
me on this platform, and whose tireless ener- 
gles were there expended in promoting the 
legislation and steering it through the Sen- 
ate, and to the ultimate signature by the 
President. 

Thereafter, in accordance with legislative 
direction, the navigation and power projects, 
as described in the joint Canadian and 
United States engineering studies, which had 
received the approval of both of our Govern- 
ments, was undertaken by the four corporate 
entities—2 in the United States and 2 in 
Canada—responsible for the actual construc- 
tion of these mammoth seaway and power 
works, Within a few months after the en- 
abling seaway legislation had passed our Con- 
gress, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation was a functioning Federal Agen- 
cy, and had engaged the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers to supervise construction 
on behalf of the Corporation. 

Here today we see before us one of the 
major structures in completed form on which 
the Seaway Corporation and our Army En- 
gineers have coordinated their efforts during 
the last 4 years. And of course, neither this 
great lock nor any of the other features of 
the United States portion of the seaway 
would have been possible had it not been for 
the magnificent cooperation, technical skill, 
and friendly assistance provided by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, the Province of On- 
tario, and the State of New York, through 
their respective seaway and power entities, 

The Eisenhower lock and Snell lock to 
be dedicated later today, together with the 
Wiley-Dondero Canal, constituted the princi- 
pal United States seaway works. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada is constructing 5 other 
locks and 3 bypass canals to the east and 
west of us, as well as many highway and 
bridge structures to modernize the highway 
traffic network which crosses this river be- 
tween our 2 great countries. 

Today's dedication would, of course, not 
have been set for this specific time had it not 
been for the fact that one of the greatest 
power structures in the United States, the 
Barnhart Island Power Dam, is now being put 
in service with the raising of its power pool, 
which commenced yesterday under supervi- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission and 
the Joint Board of Engineers. As that power 
pool rises behind the Barnhart Island Power 
Dam, and behind the stop logs which cut off 
the former Canadian canal at Cornwall 
across the river from us, huge areas of this 
valley will be flooded out. Shallow draft 
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river traffic formerly passing through the 
Canadian canals will then be diverted 
through the structures which we dedicate 
today. Next year, deep-draft vessels will be 
able to negotiate these facilities, and enter 
the Great Lakes. 

Of course, in passing the Seaway Act of 
1954, the United States Congress was not 
unmindful of the necessity for deepening to 
27 feet those channels of the Great Lakes 
which will carry the newly introduced deep- 
draft vessels throughout the lakes, and as 
far west as Duluth, Minn. Consequently the 
1956 connecting channels legislation author- 
ized the Army Corps of Engineers to im- 
prove—at a cost roughly equal to the United 
States seaway costs in the St. Lawrence 
River—the balance of the route through the 
Great Lakes to the western end of Lake Su- 
perior. Last year it was my privilege to set 
off the first underwater blast signaling the 
commencement of work in the Amherstburg 
Channel of the Detroit River, and that sig- 
nificant connecting channel’s work is moving 
forward, under the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army. 

When all improvement dredging for the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway is com- 
plete, Canada and the United States will then 
have a land-protected navigation route lead- 
ing over 2,300 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
up the St. Lawrence River and through the 
Great Lakes to Duluth, Minn. It will carry 
not only the commerce of peace, but, if nec- 
essary, the sinews of war. Its use for the 
transportation of the iron ore, steel, and 
fabricated weapons required for the defense 
of this continent and our allies would re- 
duce by 1,000 miles the present open-sea 
route to the British Isles, 

It is a matter of great significance that 
concentrated around the shoreline of the 
Great Lakes are factories, railroad terminals, 
mines, smelters, ports, and population cen- 


‘ters, which, taken together, constitute the 


greatest industrial complex of this hemi- 
sphere. Four-fifths of the smelting capacity 
of our country is located in just one segment 
of the Great Lakes area, that which lies 
north of the Ohio River and between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi. 
Shipbuilding and ehip-repair facilities for 
oceangoing vessels will become convenient to 
our Atlantic coast when the seaway is open 
throughout its entire length. Iron ore can 
be transported from mine to smelter, from 
smelter to steel plant, and thereafter from 
steel plant to fabricating factory without 
ever entering upon the open sea. It is too 
obvious to require further elaboration that 
the greatest manufacturing area of this 
country will immeasurably benefit from the 
facilities which we put in operation today 
and because of that regional benefit, all our 
studies lead us to believe that the Nation as 
a whole will take great advantage from these 
improvements. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence River 
power and navigation projects involves a 
combined project cost of more than $1 billion. 
Excavation totals are in excess of 210 million 
cubic yards of earth and rock removal. Six 
million one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand cubic yards of concrete have been 
placed, 42 miles of highway and 35 miles of 
railroad track have been relocated, and at the 
peak construction period some 22,000 workers 
were employed on the seaway-power projects 
in the St. Lawrence Valley. I do not wish to 
overwhelm you with statistics, but it is diffi- 
cult without knowledge of these stupendous 
figures to grasp the magnitude of the work 
which has been accomplished under the di- 
rection of those who are here today on this 
platform. 

Those of us who are from the Great Lakes 
area of this country have long realized that 
the key to expansion of the industrial might 
and the creative potential of the Great 
Lakes Basin is the St. Lawrence Valley. And 
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we knew as well that our contacts with for- 
eign markets—markets for our wheat, fabri- 
cated steel, automobiles and trucks, and a 
myriad of other products—could never be 
successfully established until the St. Law- 
rence Rapids were bypassed by locks and 
canals of sufficient magnitude to accommo- 
date fleets of oceangoing vessels. 

During my satisfying association in Wash- 
ington with these magnificent seaway and 
power accomplishments, I have many times 
had occasion to compliment the engineers 
whose technical skills have translated the 
dream of the explorer, the trader, and later 
the businessman, into executed designs and 
blueprints, and finally into physical reality. 
I am humbly proud that as Secretary of the 
Army I have had the opportunity to see at 
firsthand the magnificent contributions made 
to this project by the Seaway Corporation, 
whose Administrator, Mr. Lewis Castle, along 
with his Deputy, Martin Oettershagen and 
their staff, are with us here today, and also 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. The corps is represented here beside 

_ me by the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, as well as his seaway assistants, 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, Maj. Gen, Louis 
J. Rumaggi, and the Buffalo district engi- 
neer, Col. Loren W. Olmstead. 

It is sometimes thought that engineering 
is all there is to one of these projects. There 
are, on the other hand, those who consider 
that the political arrangements which pre- 
cede and accompany construction of an inter- 
national project of this kind are its most 
important feature. We have here today 
larger locks, deeper channels, higher bridges, 
and wider canals than have ever before 
been seen in the St. Lawrence Valley. I 
feel sure that a magnificent tribute is owing 
both to our engineers, and to our legislators 
and the men in high executive positions in 
Ottawa and in Washington, in Montreal 
and in New York, who solved the political 
problems which confronted us when this 
great project was undertaken. 

As General Counsel of the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1954, it was my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with the Honorable Robert Anderson, 
then Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has consented 
to join us today on this platform. I can tell 
you that without his skillful negotiations, 
infinite patience, and tact this project might 
well have faltered and stopped before it even 
got under way. It must be remembered that 
at least 10 governmental units, under the 
Jurisdiction of four different political com- 
munities, had to cocperate and coordinate 
thelr work in order to achieve the results 
which you see here today. In addition to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, a United States Federal agency, these 
works represent also the fruit of the labors 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada, and the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. To their efforts were 
added the efforts of still others, including the 
International Joint Commission and its sub- 
sidiary Joint Board of Control, the Canadian- 
United States Joint Board of Engineers, the 
Canadian Department of Transport, the 
Treasury Department, the Federal Power 
Commission, and also the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers to which I have already 
made reference. Without the engineering, 
the political, the legal, and the financial 
Skills of representatives of all these entities, 
these great navigation and power works 
would never have become a reality. In the 
future, as we move into the next phase— 
commercial exploitation of the seaway—the 
Secretary of Commerce will play an increas- 
ingly important role in major seaway policy 
decisions. 

Much has already been said about the mag- 
nitude of this particular venture, I almost 
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hesitate to present to you some additional 
facts and figures representing its size. How- 
ever, my remarks would not be complete 
unless I were to remind you that the traffic 
which will pass through the Great Lakes will 
serve a region whose water surface has an 
area of 95,000 square miles; that the Great 
Lakes have a shore line of 8,300 miles, and 
that the region constitutes a drainage area 
of 300,000 square miles. Some conception 
of the traffic potential through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway can be gained from figures re- 
lating to commerce passing through the 
Corps of Engineers locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., in 1954, 132 million tons of traffic tra- 
versed those locks. This incidentally, is twice 
as much as the estimated capacity of the new 
St. Lawrence Seaway, The number of ves- 
sels which can be expected to use the seaway 
is equally impressive. Taking an example 
from my own home city of Detroit, it is esti- 
mated that over 30,000 ships pass through 
the Detroit River during the 84% months of 
the navigation season. : 

It is evident from these figures that the 
commercial traffic potential of the navigation 
works we see before us is for all practical 
purposes limitless, restricted only by the 
present and future capacity of the works 
themselves to carry the abundance of ships 
and goods which will be offered for transit. 

The United States Coast Guard will have 
the honor of furnishing the first vessel to 
transit these facilities. The Coast Guard cut- 
ter Maple will tomorrow lead a parade of ves- 
sels spearheading the traffic which will be di- 
verted from the Canadian canals at Cornwall 
through the Eisenhower and Snell locks, and 
through the Wiley-Dondero Canal. As we 
stand here today, we can visualize the flo- 
tillas of the future which will pass in ever- 
increasing numbers through our seaway fa- 
cilities. They will bring with them from the 
East the traffic of many lands, the traditions 
of many far places, the seamen of many na- 
tions. From the West they will carry to for- 
eign markets our manufactured products, 
our natural resources, and many of the 
crops which our Midwest produces in such 
abundance, 

On May 28 of last year, at the connecting 
channels inauguration ceremonies in the De- 
troit River, the Netherlands Ambassador, Dr. 
Van Rotjen, made some most appropriate re- 
marks in which he characterized the seaway 
and connecting channels projects as “of 
paramount importance to the whole trading 
world and to the countries of the Western 
World in particular.” He went on to say: 
“The Atlantic Ocean is the lifelink of the 
free Western World. To extend that link to 
the States and Provinces bordering on the 
Great Lakes can only strengthen this com- 
munity of free peoples.” 

It is entirely fitting that this valley should 
become an artery of traffic from many na- 
tions, for the history of the St. Lawrence is 
the history of explorers and men of adven- 
ture, traders, missionaries, and warriors, who 
sought to unlock the secret interior of our 
continent long before the days of rall and 
highway traffic. It was in the year 1534 that 
the explorer Jacques Cartier learned, at the 
site of what is now the city of Montreal, of 
great inland waters, from his Indian guides. 
He also learned that the water route to the 
Great Lakes was barred by dangerous rapids. 
Today we witness the works which, thanks to 
the ingenuity of the engineers who evolved 
these seaway locks and bypass canals, over- 
come these ancient hazards. 

We are a part of the current of history. As 
we participate in these ceremonies, we are 
borne along toward an ever-greater prosper- 
ity, and an ever more secure peace, depend- 
ent upon friendly trade between nations, and 
upon mutual trust and confidence, such as 
that which has characterized our long and 
happy relations with our good neighbors in 
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Canada. I look upon this seaway and power 
project as a mt and permanent 
symbol of what can be achieved by men of 
goodwill. We who are the fortunate citizens 
of two great nations, can take pride in the 
fact that we have set an example to all the 
world of peaceful accomplishment in this 
peaceful St. Lawrence Valley. 

And now, on behalf of the United States 
Government, I am privileged to, open this 
completed St. Lawrence Seaway lock, and to 
dedicate it as “the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
lock.” 


Tenth Anniversary of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
significant speech delivered by Repre- 
sentative Ropert W. Kean of the 12th 
Congressional District of New Jersey at 
a celebration in Long Branch, N., J., on 
June 1, marking the 10th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. Representative 
Kean, in his many years of service in the 
House of Representatives, has been a 
stalwart friend of the Jewish nation 
and a stalwart supporter of its aspira- 
tions. His address is in keeping with his 
concern for all minority groups, as well 
as his desire to encourage democratic 
nations throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT W. KEAN 
BEFORE THE LONG BRANCH, N. J., COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL, LONG 
BRANCH, N. J., JUNE 1, 1958 


I am indeed pleased to have been asked to 
meet with you today to celebrate the first 
10 years of the State of Israel. Iam particu- 
larly happy because the record in the past 
10 years justifies my confidence, my faith, 
my support as a Member of Congress of that 
valiant young nation. 

It was over a dozen years ago, knowing of 
the great interest of so many of my good 
constituents of Essex County in a solution to 
the Palestine question, that I felt it my duty 
to study carefully the problems of that area, 

The Library of Congress furnished me with 
a copy of the Balfour Declaration and other 
papers on the subject. These documents 
were studied carefully, for at that time it 
was being said there had been no promise 
of an independent Jewish nation but merely 
a refuge for the Jewish people in Arab Pales- 
tine. 

After reading and rereading the Balfour 
Declaration, no other conclusion could have 
been reached but that an independent na- 
tion had been promised. 

Further, the Congress of the United States 
as early as 1924 had gone on record as favor- 
ing a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

With these facts in mind, I determined to 
support publicly the founding of Israel, and 
have since supported its aspirations as far 
as was proper for a Member of the United 
States Congress to do so because it was evi- 
dent that a strong Israel was in the best 
interest of the United States. 
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You all remember the early days, the dif- 
culties which preceded recognition, the 
threats of partition, and then the support 
of the United Nations, with immediate recog- 
nition of Israel by the United States. 

You remember how Israel was invaded by 
her Arab neighbors the very day after her 
existence was proclaimed. 

You remember how, through the valor and 
blood of her sons, the little nation drove back 
her enemies, and thereafter a tenuous peace 
was established through the armistice. 

You remember in October 1948 the Berna- 
dotte plan—a partition which would have 
ruined future hopes for a strong nation— 
and the protest by Foster Dulles who was 
then in Paris as a special aid to the Truman 
administration. 

You remember the protest by Thomas 
Dewey, then Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, followed up by protests from President 
Truman. 

You remember later on, owing to some re- 
taliatory action against attacks on Israel’s 
borders that the United States withdrew 
economic support from Israel. The record 
will show that some of us immediately met 
in protest with State Department officials 
and urged restoration of economic aid, which 
aid was restored a very short time afterward. 

You remember the refusal of Egypt to allow 
Israeli ships to pass peacefully through the 
Suez Canal; the agreement by the United 
Nations that Israel was right; and the veto 
of any action by Russia. 

You remember the arms embargo. I pro- 
tested this in two letters to Secretary Dulles: 
one dated November 4, 1955, and one January 
26, 1956. At that time I wrote that it seemed 
to me the key to the situation was a realiza- 
tion by the Arab nations that Israel was 
there to stay.. This is still the key, and 
surely the Arab leaders realize the fact now, 
but for political reasons will not acknowledge 
it. 

I quote from my public letter to Secretary 
Dulles at that time: 

“I would suggest that consideration be 
given to a guaranty of the Near Eastern 
frontiers by all the great powers.” 

The State Department answered that they 
did not want Russia involved in the Near 
East. What a miscalculation. For today, as 
we know, Russia is in the Near East with 
both feet. 

We must never forget the firm statement 
made by Secretary Dulles in a letter to me 
and other Members of Congress written on 
February 24, 1957, in-which he stated: “The 
preservation of Israel is one of the essential 
goals of American foreign policy.” 

The continued harassment of peaceful 
Israeli villages from the Gaza Strip is fresh 
in our minds. This finally resulted in the 
victorious attack on Egypt which again 
proved the valor and fighting ability of Is- 
rael’s sons. 

We must remember the difficult and peace- 

ful return upon the demand of the United 
Nations of Israeli troops within her borders. 
This showed to all the world the strong 
self-discipline in this difficult and distasteful 
task. 
At last, through the backing of the United 
States, access to the Red Sea has been 
achieved with the tremendous future of the 
pioneer port of Elath. ; 

But troubles continue. It was only a 
couple of years ago that a British statesman 
suggested that Israel return to the borders 
which it had before it was attacked by its 
neighbors. This seems to be the Arab de- 
mand at the moment and unfortunately 
seems to have the backing of Communist 
Russia, 

Such a thought should be given no con- 
sideration as it would partition Israel and 
hamstring her economy. But the suggestion 
ZOR O slapped down by our adminis- 
tration. 
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Every American familiar with world events 
and aware of the Communist danger in the 
Middle East must be thankful for the exist- 
ence of Israel. Israel is truly an outpost of 
democracy in this vital region of the world— 
not only in the system of its government, in 
its laws and social order, but also in its 
background and the spirit of its people. 

The Jewish belief in God, in freedom, and 
human dignity are an anathema to com- 
munism and an antidote to Marxian teach- 
ings. Jewish individualism is the enemy of 
the Communist philosophy of subjugating 
the individual to lose his identity and be- 
come a cog to be turned at the will and 
whim of Communist leadership. 

Let us look at some of the accomplish- 
ments of the past 10 years: 

Israel has trebled her population, thus 
firmly establishing herself as a haven for 
those fleeing from persecution. 

Through establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with 50 countries she has gained a firm 
place in the world family of nations. 

Israel has steadily expanded her position 
as a nation of commerce. She has formu- 
lated 17 trade agreements. Her exports have 
increased from $30 million in 1949 to nearly 
$135 million last year with her goods reach- 
ing the markets of 80 nations. Her imports 
have increased from $250 million to $403 
million in the same period. 

Israel's industrial economy now represents 
an investment of more than $700 million. 
Seventy percent of the capital has come from 
outside the country, which indicates a firm 
belief by others in the future of Israel. 

Agricultural and mining settlements have 
sprung up in wastes that had been desolate 
and uninhabited for centuries. About 500 
new agricultural settlements have been es- 
tablished, Cultivated areas have been in- 
creased from. 195,000 acres to 950,000 acres, 
while irrigated areas have risen from 63,000 
to 275,000 acres. 

Israel’s system of schools has grown stead- 
ily. In 1949, there were 180,844 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, Today, the number of 
pupils is 404,900. There also has been con- 
siderable expansion in secondary, vocational, 
and agricultural education, At the same 
time, Israel has shown rapid progress in the 
field of higher education through her univer- 
sities and she can be proud of her scientific 
achievements. 

Israel is an example of what a virile, val- 
iant people can build in a backward area. A 
less brave people might have retreated or 
succumbed in the face of overwhelming odds, 
yet Israel has moved steadily forward. 

She has, of course, aroused jealousies in 
her neighbors and perhaps fear of the 
strength that may be developed. The Jewish 
people have always been freedom loving. 
They have always fought for liberty. 

It was nearly 2,000 years ago that Josephus 
said of them: “These men have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty and say that God is 
their only Lord and Master. They also do 
not mind dying any death, nor could the fear 
of death make them call any man their 
master. This immutable resolution of theirs 
is well known to a great many. What I have 
said does not adequately express the deter- 
mination that they show.” 

If the Arab world would finally realize that 
Israel is there to stay, cooperation, however 
reluctant, would be forthcoming for their 
own interest. There would be a settlement 
of the refugee question, of the use of the 
Suez Canal, of the use of the Jordan waters 
for irrigation, and permanent peace on its 
borders would be established. 

Then indeed, Israel would no longer have 
to spend her limited resources on unproduc- 
tive armaments, but could use the genius of 
her people to make the Negev desert green 
and for the future benefit of all her people 
and all the people of the entire world. 
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And so, in celebrating this historic anni- 
versary, I join you in saying “Long live 
Israel.” 


Delmarva Chicken Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding the 11th an- 
nual Delmarva chicken festival. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 

Last week it was my pleasure to attend 
the lith annual Delmarva chicken festival 
as a guest of the Delmarva poultry industry. 
Mrs. Beall accompanied me to the festival on 
Maryland's fabulous Eastern Shore, and we 
had a most enjoyable time. 

My good friends and neighbors from Dela- 
ware, Senator WiLLIams and Senator FREAR, 
attended the festival and Senator WILLIAMS 
was presented a well-deserved award, an 
engraved, framed scroll of honor presented 
annually to the person judged to be Del- 
marva’s distinguished citizen of the year. 

I present for the Recorp information about 
the chicken industry on the Delmarva pen- 
insula and a few highlights of the festival, 
held this year in Denton, Md., a peaceful little 
town of 1,800 people on the banks of the 
Choptank River, which for 3 days was the 
chicken capital of the world. 

The Delmarva Peninsula is a narrow strip 
of land 200 miles long, situated between the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. It contains 
the entire State of Delaware, 9 Eastern Shore 
counties of Maryland, and 2 counties of 
Virginia. It has long been known as the 
place where the broiler industry, as we know 
it today, got its start. 

Many dietitians believe that chicken even- 
tually will make up a fifth of every family’s 
meat purchases. Most of it will be young, 
tender chicken, the kind Delmarva grows 
and sells, aptly called Delmarvalous chicken. 
This would mean every man, woman, and 
child would be eating an average of 41 
pounds of chicken a year instead of 24 
pounds, the average today. 

Delmarva chicken growers and related in- 
dustries are shooting for a high goal. They 
have joined together in an organization 
known as the Delmarva Poultry Industry,- 
Inc., dedicated to the increasing of the 
quality of Delmarvalous chickens and the 
consumption of chicken on dinner tables all 
over the world. Led by John R. Hargreaves, 
president, Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
and general manager of the Caroline Poultry 
Farms Co., hundreds of men and women 
work voluntarily and cheerfully to tell the 
story of their industry to millions of con- 
sumers. 

Delmarva growers, processors, and sup- 
Pliers do a good job. Most Americans. prob- 
ably feel that the automobile industry is the 
most efficient industry in our land. How- 
ever, the men who grow and process chickens 
on the Delmarva Peninsula don’t agree. 
Using the assembly line techniques prac- 
ticed by the automobile companies, they 
can put poultry on the dinner table today 
for only a little more than the housewife 
paid in 1940, even though the purchasing 
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power of the dollar, generally speaking, is 
only half what it was then. Our chicken 
growers and processors are proud that this is 
done without .subsidy from public funds. 
And any housewife can tell you that the 
1958 poultry package is as much over its 
1940 counterpart as are today’s autos over 
those of 17 years ago. 

I want to point out a few details of the 
size of the Delmarva chicken industry and 
what the industry means to the economic 
lifeblood and financial well-being of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. Last year, the infant 
industry that got its start in farm back- 
yards on the peninsula in the early 1920's 
grew nearly 180 million chickens. Its total 
1957 payroll amounted to almost $45 mil- 
lion; its feed bill was $67 million. Cost of 
baby chicks totaled $22 million, and the in- 
dustry paid taxes of over a million and a 
quarter dollars. 

A total of 12,697 people worked directly 
in some branch of the industry, either on 
farms, in processing plants, for feed manu- 
facturers, hatcheries, and suppliers. Addi- 
tional thousands of people worked in by- 
products plants, ice plants, and other busi- 
nesses not entirely a part of the industry, 
but supporting and closely related. Del- 
marva’s 5,000 broiler houses, averaging 10,000 
birds capacity each, are worth over $60 mil- 
lion, and this does not take into account the 
value of the fields or the other buildings 
and homes on the farms. Processing plants 
on the peninsula are worth about $15 mil- 
Hon. No other agricultural business in the 
world has grown to such giant size in so 
short a time. Delmarvaland, the birthplace 
of the broiler industry, has seen its fledgling 
idea of a generation ago grow into a giant 
that does more than a billion and a half 
dollar business a year. 

Each year in June, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry’s officers and directors and many of 
its members team up with the public-spirited 
leaders of some community on the peninsula 
to hold the annual Delmarva Chicken Fes- 
tival. For 3 days this community is the 
showcase of the mighty chicken industry for 
all the world to see, either by attending, as 
more than 20,000 did this year, or by hearing 
and seeing reports of it in the press and on 
the radio and television. 

Delmarva Poultry Industry joins forces 
with the Poultry and Egg National Board 
to hold the national chicken-cooking contest. 
Dozens of the Nation’s leading food editors 
and home economists attend the festival to 
discover new recipes—new ways to prepare 
chicken for their vast audiences. 

At the 11th annual festival this year in 
Denton, Md., an unprecedented number of 
contestants came from 17 States and 2 for- 
eign countries to compete for the title as 
“National Chicken Cooking Champion,” both 
junior and senior divisions, A housewife 
from New York who had never before en- 
tered a cooking contest won the title of 
“National Chicken Cooking Champion” over 
a field of 186 entries. She was Mrs. Barbara 
Marks, 32, of Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y. 
Her entry, chicken tarragon champignon, 
was judged top dish in a contest which pro- 
duced what a distinguished panel of judges 
termed the best cooking and finest recipes 
ever offered. 

It was my privilege to crown the new 
ehampion, who, incidentally, was given many 
valuable prizes. Mrs. Marks prepares her 
championship dish as follows: 

One 3-pound Delmarva chicken, cut into 
eighths; 4 tablespoons of butter; 1 onion, 
sliced thin; one-half pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, sliced; 1 tablespoon of tarragon; 1 
tablespoon Lowry's seasoned salt; one-half 
teaspoon fresh ground pepper; dash of 
paprika, 

Season pieces of chicken with Lowry's salt, 
pepper, and paprika. Melt butter in copper 
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skillet. Brown chicken on both sides. 
Sprinkle tarragon over the chicken. Put 
in onions and mushrooms; cover and let 
simmer until tender, about 25 minutes. 
Serve from copper skillet. Serves four. 

Both the second-place and the third-place 
winners were from the State of Maryland. 
Second place went to Mrs. LeRoy B. Edgar, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Md. Her prizewinning dish 
was called chicken paella. Here is the recipe: 

One 3-pound chicken, cut in serving pieces; 
2 tablespoons flour; one-half cup olive oil; 
1% cup onion, chopped; 1 clove garlic, 
minced; 1 small green pepper, chopped; 1 
pound fresh peas, shelled; 4 tomatoes, peeled 
and sliced; 1 bottle clam juice, 8 ounces; 
144 cups water; one-half teaspoon salt; one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper; one-eighth teaspoon 
marjoram; 2 cans (744 ounces each) minced 
clams; 1 pound steamed shrimp, shelled and 
deveined. 

Coat chicken pieces with flour; brown in 
oil in frying pan and place in 12-cup baking 
dish. Saute rice, onion, garlic, and green 
pepper in frying pan until rice is golden; 
spoon over and around chicken in baking 
dish; top with peas and tomatoes. Heat 
clam juice, water, salt, pepper, and mar- 
joram in same frying pan and pour over the 
chicken in baking dish. Cover and bake in 
moderate oven 350° for 30 minutes; add 
clams and liquid and shrimps; cover and 
bake 30 minutes longer. 

This recipe will make 8 to 10 servings. 

A Maryland boy, only 15 years of age, 
competing with young women and men from 
all over the country, won the junior*na- 
tional championship. He is Jimmy Collins 
Bennett, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Ben- 
nett, of Salisbury, Md., and his prizewinning 
dish, done up in an aluminumfoil basket 
designed in the shape of a rocket, is called 
Imperial Chicken of Tomorrow. Here’s the 
recipe of our 15-year-old boy: 

One 21⁄4- to 3-pound chicken; 2 cups bread 
crumbs; three-fourths cup of Parmesan or 
Romano cheese; one-fourth cup of chopped 
parsley; 1 clove garlic, crushed; 2 teaspoons 
salt; one-eighth teaspoon pepper; one-half 
pound butter, 

Remove crust from an unsliced loaf of 
bread. Grate bread crumbs fine enough for 
2 cups of crumbs. Spread out on flat pan 
to dry overnight. When ready to cook, mix 
crumbs with three-fourths cup of grated 
cheese, chopped parsley, garlic, salt and 
pepper. Have frying chicken cut into pieces. 
Dip each piece into melted butter (about 
one-half pound) then into crumb mixture. 
Be sure each piece is well coated. Arrange 
in shallow pan so they don’t overlap. Dot 
with 2 tablespoons more of butter, Bake 1 
hour or until fork tender in moderate oven 
350°, 

Out of 59 entrants in the junior contest, 
7 were boys, and 3 of these were among 
12 prizewinners. 

Along with thousands of other festival 
visitors, Mrs, Beall and I were treated to 
Delmarvalous chicken from the world’s 
largest fry pan, in which about 5,000 chick- 
ens were cooked during the festival. Ad- 
ditional thousands of chickens were served 
at an outdoor barbecue and other food con- 
cessions manned by church and civic or- 
ganizations. We went through the large in- 
dustry show, a beautiful art exhibit in which 
many pieces of fine art, of the more than 
400 entries, were related to the chicken in- 
dustry. We visited with beauty queens and 
talent contest winners. On Saturday, we 
reviewed one of the best balanced and most 
impressive parades I have ever seen. 

I want to pay tribute to the men and 
women in Denton and elsewhere through- 
out the Delmarva Peninsula, led by Festival 
General Chairman John Asher, assistant 
manager of the Choptank Electric Coopera- 
tive, who had the tremendous job of car- 
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rying out the thousands of details necessary 
for putting across such a festival. Such 
jobs are done almost entirely by public- 
spirited citizens “burning the midnight oil.” 
These are the people who are boosting the 
broiler industry, the very lifeblood of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. 


The Lebanese Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the small, 
mountainous state of Lebanon at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 
lately has come to be a principal focal 
point in the contemporary world strug- 
gle of the two great power systems. The 
outcome of contest for control of this 
small republic will have a very impor- 
tant bearing—possibly a decisive one— 
on efforts of the West, headed by the 
United States and its immediate allies, 
to prevent the spread of Communist 
Russian domination into the strategic 
Middle Eastern countries whose con- 
tinued independence of totalitarian con- 
trol may well be vital to the ultimate 
survival of the Free World. 

Only a few years ago a bitter war was 
fought in Korea to set limits to the 
spread of Soviet imperialism in the Far 
East. Considering the strategic posi- 
tion of the countries of the Middle East 
to East-West routes of communication, 
to invaluable deposits of petroleum, and 
to the peoples and resources of the huge 
continent of Africa, Lebanon—a key- 
stone of the Middle East—has an im- 
portance to the Free World far in excess 
to that of Korea. The control of Leb- 
anon by forces under Soviet domination 
would be a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude for the West; it might, indeed, 
prove to be irreparable. 

Both because of its situation among 
the states of the Middle East and be- 
cause of its peculiar internal composition 
Lebanon presents a unique challenge to 
the powers arrayed against each other 
in the cold war. Its small size—about 
that of Puerto Rico—and its relatively 
small population of approximately a mil- 
lion and a half represents a balance of 
forces so delicate as to make it almost 
a pawn in world politics. Various Chris- 
tian sects have held out in this moun- 
tainous region since the early Christian 
era. Intermixed with them since the 
seventh century have been Moslem Arabs 
who have given the country its official 
language and some of its overall Arab 
character. Added to these elements are 
groups of Druses, neither Christian nor 
Moslem but more nearly associated with 
the latter. Though not numerous, they 
have been an independent people through 
many centuries, traditionally opposed, as 
they are now, to any central government. 

World War I, which ended Ottoman 
control of the area, brought in France 
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as a mandatory power both in Lebanon 
and in Syria. Even then the Lebanese 
contrived to maintain a regime separate, 
in most respects, from Syria. Since 1946, 
at the close of World War II, when Leba- 
non achieved status as an independent 
state, relations with Syria have tended 
to deteriorate. Since Syria joined Egypt 
to form the United Arab Republic in 
February of this year Lebanon has been 
in real jeopardy. The United Arab Re- 
public, under the control of Egypt's Nas- 
ser, armed and abetted by the Soviet 
Union, has sought to take advantage of 
the presence of dissident elements in 
Lebanon to overthrow the present consti- 
tutional regime, headed by President Ca- 
mille Chamoun, a pro-West Christian, 
and to replace this administration with 
one favorable to the Syria-Egypt axis. 
Very possibly the ultimate aim of this 
conspiracy is to bring Lebanon by sub- 
versive means into the Soviet-oriented 
United Arab Republic. 

For all that Lebanon has had a rather 
turbulent domestic history since the 
establishment of the Republic, owing 
chiefly to the rivalries of the several 
contrasting cultural elements in the 
country—some of them admirers of 
President Nasser, the nation has main- 
tained a fairly consistent foreign policy. 
It kas maintained a neutral attitude 
toward the Baghdad pact, to be sure, 
but at the same time it has declined to 
enter an Arab alliance set up by Egypt 
with the support of Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen. It has signed commercial 
treaties with Russia—1954, East Ger- 
many—1955, Communist China—1955, 
and Poland—1956, and its capital city, 
Beirut, has been a center of activity of 
Communist agents, yet down to the 
present time the Lebanese Government 
has steadfastly displayed an attitude 
hostile to communism as it did, for ex- 
ample, at the Bandung Conference in 
April 1955. When, early in last year— 
1957—Ambassador Richards visited the 
Middle East in order to allay any appre- 
hension that might have been caused by 
the newly-formulated Eisenhow2r doc- 
trine, Lebanon was the only state of the 
area which went on record as endorsing 
it officially. This attitude has been re- 
affirmed on several occasions since with 
such clarity and emphasis as to suggest 
that the United States has no better 
. friend than Lebanon in the Arab Middle 
East. On October 15 last, for example, 
Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, stated at a news conference: 

Lebanon stands firm in its friendship to 
and cooperation with the United States. 
The agreements whereby we receive techni- 
cal, economic, and military aid from the 
United States constitute an important aspect 
of our foreign policy. We certainly intend 
to remain faithful to these agreements. * * * 

The traditional friendship and understand- 
ing between Lebanon and the United States 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy. While 
certainly standing always with the Arab 
World, of which we form an integral part, in 
any conflict with the West involving legiti- 
mate Arab rights and aspirations, yet in the 
world struggle between totalitarianism and 
dialectical materialism, on the one hand, 
and the principles and forces of freedom, on 
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the other hand, Lebanon ranges itself un- 
reservedly on the side of the Free World. 


Early in May of the present year 
various disaffected groups in Lebanon, 
irked by President Chamoun’s reported 
aim of achieving an amendment to the 
constitution in the interest of an addi- 
tional presidential term, and given im- 
pulse and arms, apparently, by agents of 
the United Arab Republic, attacked and 
burned United States libraries in Tripoli 
and Beirut, blew up an Iraq Petroleum 
Co.’s pipeline, and inaugurated a regime 
of violence that has approached the di- 
mensions of a civil war. From an origi- 
nal demand for President Chamoun’s re- 
signation, the rebel elements have pro- 
ceeded to strive for the overthrow of the 
entire governmental administration with 
the apparent aim of setting up a pro- 
Nasser government and achieving a com- 
plete change of orientation in foreign 
policy. 

Uncertain of the temper of its mi- 
nuscule army and unwilling to provoke 
a full-fiedged civil war, the Lebanese 
Government has restricted its retalia- 
tory measures largely to police action. 
On May 13 it dispatched a note of pro- 
test to the Government of the United 
Arab Republic protesting against mas- 
sive interference by that state in the 
affairs of Lebanon. At the same time it 
expressed a possible interest in receiving 
assistance from Western powers, under 
some feature of formalized policy for the 
Middle East, such as the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950. As the rebellion gained 
momentum, clearly with the aid of arms 
and volunteer units from Syria, the 
United States began the shipment of 
police equipment to that country under 
a mutual security arrangement of 1956 
and placed the Sixth Fleet on a ready 
basis. 

On May 15, at the close of President 
Nasser’s 18-day visit to the Soviet Union, 
Premier Khrushchev pledged all neces- 
sary help to the United Arab Republic. 
“We have all the means to give you dis- 
interested and fraternal help,” he said, 
indicating that “we want your country to 
grow stronger.” This was followed a few 
days later by a Soviet warning to the 
West against interfering in the Lebanese 
crisis. 

The United States meanwhile gave 
consideration to its international obliga- 
tions and to principles of policy under 
which it might give other than arms aid 
to the beleaguered country. Secretary 
of State Dulles, stating that Soviet 
threats would not deter the United States 
from doing what it considered right 
anywhere in the world, remarked sig- 
nificantly at a news conference that the 
Eisenhower doctrine had stated that the 
independence of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries was vital to peace and the national 
interest of the United States. He indi- 
cated the readiness of this country to 
put military forces ashore in Lebanon 
under two conditions: First, that the 
Lebanese Government asks for such ac- 
tion with a view to the protection of 
American citizens in that country; and 
second that the Lebanese Government 
take its charge of massive interference 
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of the United Arab Republic to the 
United Nations Security Council. 

While the situation of the Lebanese 
Government continued to worsen, 
charges of interference against the 
United Arab Republic were presented 
both to the Council of the Arab League, 
meeting in Benghazi, and to the United 
Nations. No useful result was achieved 
at Benghazi. On June 11 the United 
Nations Security Council moved to send 
a team of observers to Lebanon to check 
the smuggling of arms or rebel reinforce- 
ments into that country. The observer 
team was small, however, and little re- 
sult-from its presence could be discerned. 

In these circumstances, while no formal 
request was filed with the United Nations, 
President Chamoun—on June 26 and 
again on June 30—indicated that Leba- 
non might soon ask for a police force to 
be set up under United Nations auspices. 

We hope that we could solve this by our- 
selves— 


He said in a radio interview— 

but if we cannot, then we can either go to 
the U. N. and ask for a U. N. police force or 
make use of article 51 of the U. N. Charter 
which allows us in self-defense to appeal for 
collective defense. Any friendly forces then 
could come here and take part with the offi- 
cial forces of this country. 


On June 17 Secretary of State Dulles 
again pledged that the United States 
was prepared to use troops, if necessary, 
on request of the United Nations to help 
Lebanon preserve its independence. He 
added, however, that military action 
might be undertaken also under “other 
possible contingencies.” This position 
was immediately attacked from several 
quarters. 

First. The head of the Arab Informa- 
tion Center in Washington, Dr. Hussein 
Kamel Selim, stated that in such cir- 
cumstances the Arab League would ask 
the United Nations to brand the United. 
States as an aggressor. 

Second. Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, objected to 
the landing of an American or Anglo- 
American expeditionary force in Leb- 
anon, insisting that the U. N. force of 
100 observers were doing an adequate 
job. 

Third. Members of the United States 
Senate also expressed critical attitudes 
with respect to Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ments. 

At this juncture, when a call for 
United States and British aid appeared 
likely to be made at any moment, Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, denying that his state was giving aid 
in men and arms to the Lebanese reb- 
els, definitely refused to exercise any 
restraining influence on the Lebanese 
rebel elements. The Soviet Union also 
issued a new blast: 

Foreign armed intervention in Lebanon 
would constitute a challenge not only to 
the peoples of the Arab East who are de- 
fending their independence but also to the 
forces of peace the world over. * * * 

The Soviet Union cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the preparation of a foreign in- 
tervention in Lebanon however it may be 
disguised. * * + 
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Official Soviet circles consider that the 
attempts of certain states to carry out 
under this or that pretext, an armed inter- 
vention in Lebanon are in glaring contra- 
diction to the principles of the U. N. and 
constitute a mockery of these princi- 
ples. * + * 

Attempts at armed intervention by the 
Western Powers would inevitably lead to a 
grave exacerbation of the situation and 
would gravely jeopardize the cause of peace, 


From this point, both the United 
States and Great Britain, although 
committed to answer a call for help 
from Lebanon under existing circum- 
stances, proceeded to urge the Lebanese 
Government to do its utmost to avoid 
making such a call. The British were 
apprehensive of another Suez and were 
concerned also over the probability of 
the use of United Arab Republic volun- 
teers in numbers should an Anglo- 
American expeditionary force, already 
poised at Cyprus or attached to the 
6th Fleet, actually land in Lebanon. 
As the month of June drew to a close, 
the outlook for the salvation of Leb- 
anon as an independent state was very 
dismal, indeed. 

The stakes involved in the Lebanese 
issue are considerably greater than ap- 
pear superficially. For the most part, 
they have not been brought clearly to the 
knowledge of the American people. At 
this juncture, the United States, having 
temporized while originally local dis- 
turbances in Lebanon developed into an 
international contest, now is faced with 
alternatives—all of which are unfor- 
tunate. The principal issues involved, 
briefly, are the following: 

First. The impression is very wide- 
spread that, upon request by the Leb- 
anese Government and under the con- 
ditions outlined by the Secretary of 
State—conditions that have substan- 
tially been met—the United States has 
committed itself to supplying physical 
aid to the Lebanese Government in its 
effort to maintain its integrity. Within 
the past fortnight indications have ap- 
peared that the United States—together 
with Great Britain—has expressed a wish 
to be released from this obligation and 
that, indeed, there would be extreme 
reluctance to supply military aid at all. 
Arguments have appeared in United 
States newspapers to the effect that— 

A sound military and political basis for 
national intervention in Lebanon does not 
appear to exist. If the Lebanese Govern- 
ment could show that the principal or only 
threat to its security was from beyond its 
frontiers and that it had done its best and 
exerted its fullest power to put down a rebel- 
lion, a justification for United States and 
British intervention could be established. 
But the circumstances of the fighting show 
rather clearly that it will be difficult for 
Beirut to establish such a justification, 
(Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times, 
June 26, 1958.) 


This argument, however, does not 
cover the whole ground. In the first 
place, as has been noted, the United 
States Government has gone on record 
as viewing as vital the independence 
of the states of the Middle East. Pre- 
sumably this would apply most fully to 
states committed to a close association 
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with this country, particularly when the 
loss of independence would mean absorp- 
tion by a political entity decidely under 
Soviet influence. 

In the second place, if the Western 
allies fail to respond to a call for help in 
a moment of extremity, whatever pres- 
tige the United States and Britain still 
enjoy in the world would be gravely 
compromised. Our pledges everywhere 
in the world would be discounted. Other 
presently friendly states in the Middle 
East—Iraq and Jordan and perhaps 
Turkey—an anchor of the NATO alli- 
ance—and Iran with its vast oil re- 
sources—could only feel abandoned. In 
a word, the entire Middle East would 
have been surrendered to ‘‘Nasserism” 
and indirectly to Soviet influence with- 
out a struggle. The Soviet Union itself 
would have won a major victory without 
cost. 

Second. In such an event, a first con- 
sequence would be the maintenance only 
on suffrage of the Western line of com- 
munications through the Mediterranean 
to the East. There could be no assur- 
ance that the line would not be cut at 
any time when the Soviet Union wished 
to apply pressure either to the states of 
Western Europe or to the United States. 

Third. Not only would the Baghdad 
Pact be nullified and the entire “north- 
ern tier” barrier be erased, but the entire 
principle of containment would have 
jettisoned. The value of NATO itself 
would have to be reappraised. 

Fourth. The entire Arab bloc from 
Libya in the west to the Persian Gulf in 
the east would immediately come under 
the domination of Egypt. It is extremely 
doubtful that Sudan and Ethiopia, under 
such circumstances, could avoid falling 
under the influence of Cario. Even now 
Sudan is hesitant about undertaking the 
risk of accepting American aid. 

Fifth. Clearly, there could no longer be 
unimpeded access to Middle East oil. 
The United Arab Republic and its Soviet 
sponsor could, at leisure, determine what 
quantities might be produced in the Arab 
States and what disposition should be 
made of these amounts. Iran alone, if 
it chose still to maintain a Western 
orientation, could not supply the Euro- 
pean States with the petroleum and 
petroleum products now required by their 
industrial establishments. Iranian oil 
supplies would be further reduced if they 
could be transported to the West only 
around the continent of Africa. 

The situation in Lebanon may appear 
superficially to be local and relatively 
petty. -To enable a Lebanese President 
to retain his post until the expiration of 


his term on September 23 may appear. 


not to be worth the risks obviously in- 
volved in landing troops on Lebanese soil. 
The entire State of Lebanon is minuscule 
and its present troubles in considerable 
measure are due to domestic upheavals. 
Direct intervention without the express 
sanction of the United Nations brings to 
the fore some of the same issues that 
were involved in the application of force 
by Great Britain and France in the Suez 
crisis. These matters will need to be 
weighed carefully on the scales of his- 
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tory. Nevertheless, the hazards of with- 
drawal or even of continued inaction in 
the face of the mortal danger of the 
regularly ordained government of a 
friendly state—a state so strategically 
situated in so many important respects— 
also should be most carefully considered. 
For the upshot of failure to act vigorous- 
ly and positively in accordance with ad- 
vertised United States policy and solemn 
pledges given thereunder might well be 
the beginning of complete isolation of the 
United States and its allies not only from 
the Middle East but also from the new 
nations arising elsewhere in Asia and in 
Africa and the eventual loss of the cold 
war with all of its attendant sacrifices. 


Mineral Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a statement 
I had prepared in connection with the 
mineral exploration bill which was 
passed yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


This bill is to encourage exploration for 
minerals of great importance to the future 
economic welfare of the United States. We 
are going to face a situation in the near 
future in which we cannot always be con- 
fident of adequate supplies of vital minerals, 
Our high-grade ores in many areas are play- 
ing out and we are forced to mine our ores 
of lower grades. With the population of the 
United States growing rapidly, our needs will 
increase in tremendous proportions, 

This bill will provide financial assistance 
in the form of loans to those who are doing 
the prospecting and exploration work for 
these minerals. Private industry is doing 
considerable work along these lines but the 
amount is not keeping pace with the rapid 
depletion of our reserves, This bill will con- 
tinue a program by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share part of the burden for 
exploration in the first instance but will re- 
pay both in terms of royalties on production 
and in increased taxes paid on income. 

Private industry has shown considerable 
interest in this program and current interest 
remains high. The program is particularly 
beneficial to small businesses that are unable 
to obtain sufficient capital to undertake the 
necessary explorations. These small busi- 
nesses often are interested in highly strate- 
gic minerals that are found only in small 
quantities in the United States and are not 
therefore of much interest to larger conr- 
panies, 

We may not always be able to depend on 
mineral resources from abroad, owing to in- 
ternational tensions and conflict. This 
measure will assist us in providing the re- 
serves necessary to prepare against such a 
day. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Jury 7, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who art the hope of all the 
ends of the earth, amid the tragedy 
of a broken world, in deep humility of 
spirit, at noonday we ascend the altar 
stairs of this hallowed temple of our 
faith and hope. As for this dedicated 
moment we blot out all but Thee in a 
world of rising and falling empires, we 
crave the strengthening vista of Thine 
eternal kingdom whose sun never sets. 

Grant unto us the greatness of spirit 
which will match the vast patterns of 
this creative day. In these testing 
times, establish Thou our hearts, as in 
unity with other freedom-loving nations 
we battle, not in enmity against men, 
but against the evil which degrades and 
enslaves them. Beyond the strategy of 
our material weapons, May we see 
clearly the depth and scope of this his- 
toric drama of the centuries; and may 
that vision turn its colossal cost into 
final glory for all mankind. -We ask it 
‘in Thy ever-blessed name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON- of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of: the proceedings of 
‘Thursday, July 3, 1958, was dispensed 
with. ‘ 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 3, 1958, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, on July 
3, 1958, signed the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


H. R.1804. An act for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H. R.7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with sections 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution to provide 
for transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri 
River Basin project and payment to Crow In- 
dian Tribe in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O’ the 
Pines. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on July 3, 1958, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) to 
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provide for transfer of right-of-way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin 
unit, Missouri River Basin project and 
payment to Crow Indian Tribe in con- 
nection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 3, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 

S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of 
public airports in the Territory of Alaska,” 
as amended; 

5.3910. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim July 4, 
1958, a day of rededication to the responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the ‘United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I should like to announce the legislative 
program for the remainder of today and 
for tomorrow. 

Following the completion of action on 
the unfinished business, Calendar No. 
1717, Senate bill 3817, the defense min- 
erals bill, we hope to be able to have the 
Senate take up the following: 

Calendar No. 1816, House bill 7452, for 
the designation of holidays for the offi- 
cers and employees of the District of 
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Columbia government, for pay and 
leave purposes; 

Calendar No. 1817, House bill 7863, to 
amend the District of Columbia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act; 

Calendar No. 1819, Senate bill 3735, to 
amend the charter of the National Union 
Insurance Company of Washington; 

Calendar No. 1820, House bill 7349, ‘to 
amend the act regulating the business of 
executing bonds for compensation in 
criminal cases in the District of Colum- 
bia; 

Calendar No. 1821, House bill 9285, to 
amend the charter of the St. Thomas’ 
Literary Society. 

Calendar No. 1822, House bill 12643, to 
create “The Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia.” 

Calendar No. 1813, House Joint Reso- 
lution 479, to designate the first day of 
May of each year as Loyalty Day. 

Tomorrow, in-addition to completion 
of action on any of the aforementioned 
measures not disposed of today, it is an- 
ticipated that the Senate will act on Cal- 
endar No. 1803, Senate bill 1615, to 
prohibit the removal to district courts of 
the United States of actions commenced 
in State courts under State workmen's 
compensation laws; and Calendar No. 
1815, House bill 985, to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the 
age of 75 years. 


; EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, - 
i ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the overobli- 
gation of an appropriation in that Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON CONFERENCE OF STATE 
SOCIETIES, Inc. 


A letter from the president, Conference of 
State Societies, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, an audit report by 
Eric G. Jansson & Co., for that organiza- 
tion, covering the period from August 25, 
1957 to May 31, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

REPORT ON MOLOKAI PROJECT, TERRITORY OF 
Hawar * 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Department on the proposed Molokai 
project, Territory of Hawaii, dated October 
1956, revised April 1957 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON NORMAN PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report and 
findings on the Norman project, Cklahoma 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN CHARGES AGAINST 

Non-InpDIAN-OWNED LANDS UNDER WAPATO 

INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, WASHINGTON 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to approve an order of the Secretary of the 
Interior adjusting, deferring, and canceling 
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certain irrigation charges against non-In- 
dian-owned lands under the Wapato Indian 
irrigation project, Washington, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN LANDS AS RE- 
VESTED OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD 
Grant LANDS 


“A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to administer certain acquired lands 
as revested Oregon and California railroad 
grant lands (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
‘partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO A CERTAIN ALIEN 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of the order granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by Ho Yung 
Kong, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
the alien, and the reasons for granting the 
application (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS AFFLICTED WITH TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports concerning individuals admitted to the 
United States notwithstanding affliction with 
tuberculosis (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered in the case of 
certain aliens, relating to adjustment of their 
immigration status (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Seryice, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications of 
certain aliens found admissible into the 
United States (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


__ Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to extend the 
benefits provided for in the Federal Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 
“Whereas the Congress of the United States 

has devised and made available for the States 

a plan for the extension of unemployment 

compensation to unemployed persons under 
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State plans, known as Public Law 85-411 of 
the 85th Congress, approved June 4, 1958; 
and 

“Whereas said plan does not provide for 
the extension of payment of unemployment 
compensation to residents of the State of 
Minnesota and other States who are subject 
to the provisions of the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
usurped the field of providing a fund and 
imposing a tax upon railroad companies’ 
payrolls and provided for a national system 
of unemployment insurance for railroad em- 
ployees; and 

“Whereas Congress has not provided for a 
plan of extension of payments to unemployed 
persons who are under the said Federal rail- 
road unemployment insurance law; and 

“Whereas there are a great number of rail- 
road employees affected by unemployment in 
the State of Minnesota and other States; and 

“Whereas all residents of the State should 
be treated fairly and equally so far as unem- 
ployment compensation is concerned: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized and urged to pass an 
extension of the Federal Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act which would permit the 
payment of temporary unemployment insur- 
ance to railroad employees for an increase of 
not to exceed 50-percent of the time and 
amounts provided for in the present law, to 
have an effect similar to that provided for 
in said Public Law 85-411.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 36 


“Whereas the people of Loulsiana and the 
members of this honorable body wish to ex- 
press their confidence in the Honorable 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, United States Senator 
from Louisiana, and to express their grati- 
tude to him for his services to his State and 
Nation in all areas of endeavor but particu- 
larly in promoting better international re- 
lations between this country and others, his 
efforts on behalf of world peace, flood-con- 
trol work, and agriculture; and 

“Whereas Senator ELLENDER has, not only 
as former speaker of Louisiana’s House of 
Representatives but also as United, States 
Senator representing the State of Louisiana, 
served his State and Nation to the best of 
his ability and understanding and has ren- 
dered invaluable service as a public servant: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein), That the 
members of this honorable body reaffirm 
their confidence and faith in the integrity 
and ability of Hon. ALLEN J. ELtenper, United 
States Senator from Louisiana, and com- 
mend him for his distinguished service to 
his State and Nation; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
and to all members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion of the United States Congress and to 
the President of the United States Senate 
and to the press throughout the State of 
Louisiana.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

“House Joint Resolution 1302 


“Joint resolution to propose to the Congress 
of the United States of America that the 
provisions relating to the debt margin con- 
tained in section 3 of the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act be eliminated 
“Whereas section 3 of the Puerto Rican 

Federal Relations Act, which is part of the 

compact between the people of Puerto Rico 
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and the United States adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States of America in 
Law 600 (64 Stat. 319) and by the people of 
Puerto Rico in a referendum held on June 
4, 1951, contains the provisions of section 
3 of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
civil government for Puerto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917; 
and 


“Whereas some of these provisions estab- 
lish Hmitations of the debt which may be 
incurred by the governments of Puerto Rico 
and its municipalities; and 

“Whereas in view of the continuing eco- 
nomic development of Puerto Rico these 
debt limitations are unduly and unneces- 
sarily restrictive and will not permit the con- 
tinued essential development of the Com- 
monwealth particularly with regard to pro- 
viding necessary public health, educational, 
road, street and highway facilities; and 

“Whereas it is considered appropriate and 
desirable in accordance with the principles 
of self-government that debt limitations be 
eliminated from the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act, and appropriate debt limita- 
tions be fixed in the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

“Whereas the Legislative Assembly intends 
to propose an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth providing for 
limitations upon the debt incurring ca- 
pacity of the Commonwealth and of its mu- 
nicipalities, and to submit such amendment 
to the people of Puerto Rico at a referendum 
held in accordance with section 1 of article 
VII of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
Puerto Rico, 

"SECTION 1. The Government of the Com- 
monwealth proposes that ‘section 3 of the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act be 
amended by deleting therefrom the provi- 
sions set forth in section 3 hereof, such 
deletion not to take effect until the quali- 
fied electors of Puerto Rico shall have voted 
in a referendum pursuant to section 1 of 
article VII of the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico in favor of in- 
cluding provisions in the constitution, in 
liéu of the pertinent provisions of section 
3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, 
limiting the debt incurring capacity of the 
Commonwealth and of its municipalities. 

“Sec. 2. The Government of the Common- 
wealth hereby requests the Congress of the 
United States of America to take such ac- 
tion as may be appropriate to amend section 
3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act 
as proposed herein. 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of section 3 of the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act to be 
deleted therefrom pursuant to section 1 of 
this resolution are as follows: 

“Provided, however, That no public in- 
debtedness of Puerto Rico and the munici- 
palities of San Juan, Ponce, Arecibo, Rio 
Piedras and Mayaguez shall be allowed in 
excess of 10 percent of the aggregate tax 
valuation of its property, and no public in- 
debtedness of any other subdivision or mu- 
nicipality of Puerto Rico shall hereafter be 
allowed in excess of 5 percent of the aggre- 
gate tax valuation of the property in any 
such subdivision or municipality. * * * In 
computing the indebtedness of the people 
of Puerto Rico, municipal bonds for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of which the 
good faith of the people of Puerto Rico has 
heretofore been pledged and bonds issued by 
the people of Puerto Rico secured by bonds 
to an equivalent amount of bonds of mu- 
nicipal corporations or school boards of 
Puerto Rico shall not be counted but all 
bonds hereafter issued by any municipality 
or subdivision within the 5 percent here- 
by authorized for which the good faith of 
the people of Puerto Rico is pledged shall 
be counted.’ 

“Sec. 4. The Governor of Puerto Rico 
shall transmit this resolution to the Senate 
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and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America upon its approval. 

“Sec. 5. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon its approval.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise, an air- 
craft carrier in the fleet of the United States 
Navy, haying completed its glorious career as 
a fighting ship, is and has been tied up at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and 

“Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise estab- 
lished one of the finest records of any ship 
in the history of the United States Navy, 
having been awarded a Presidential citation 
and having taken part in 20 naval engage- 
ments in the course of which it accounted 
for 911 planes downed, 71 ships sunk and 192 
others damaged; and 

“Whereas the U. S. S, Enterprise served as 
the flagship of Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey 
in the Pacific Fleet during World War II; 
and 

“Whereas Admiral Halsey is a former resi- 
dent and a faithful son of the State of New 
Jersey; and 

“Whereas plans have been completed for 
preserving the U. S. S. Enterprise as a na- 
tional shrine and museum in Washington, 
D. C., lacking only time necessary to raise the 
required funds; and 

“Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise is sched- 
uled to be sold to private interests for scrap 
on June 27, 1958: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey: 

“1. The Honorable Donald S. Gates, Jr., 
United States Secretary of the Navy is me- 
morialized to postpone the sale of the U.S. 8. 
Enterprise until.after the date presently 
scheduled for the opening of the bids, in 
order that the Enterprise Association, Inc., or 
such other parties as might be interested, be 
allowed adequate and ample time to raise the 
money necessary to preserve the ship. 

“2. The secretary of the senate is directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution, properly 
authenticated, to the Honorable Donald 8. 
Gates, Jr., United States Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

A resolution adopted by the New Jersey 
State Bar Association favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Jenkins-Keogh bill, to 
permit self-employed persons to establish 
pension and retirement funds, for income 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Grand Lodge 
of Delaware, Order of the Sons of Italy in 
America, Wilmington, Del., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation providing that Octo- 
ber 12 be declared a national holiday, to be 
known as Columbus Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Martha Shull, past president, Na- 
tional Education Association, Tom Powers, 
president, Oregon Education Association, 
Clarence Hines, president, Oregon Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Ewald Tur- 
ner, president, National Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and Louis Corrigan, 
president, Oregon Department of Classroom 
Teachers, relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 

A memorial signed by Beatrice Olsen, and 
sundry other citizens of the United States, 
remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to change the east front of the Capi- 
tol Building in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of West 
Covina, and Baldwin Park, both in the State 
of California, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the continuation of 
the improvement of the Big Dalton and San 
Dimas Washes in the State of California for 
flood-control purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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A resolution adopted by the ministers and 
delegated representatives of the churches of 
Newark, East Orange, Orange, West Orange, 
South Orange, Maplewood, and Livingston, 
N. J., favoring the construction of the pro- 
posed East-West Freeway in the State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

Two resolutions adopted by the New Jersey 
State Bar Association, protesting against the 
enactment of the so-called Jenner and Butler 
bills, relating to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the United States Supreme Court in certain 
cases; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. JACKSON), 
from the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, without amendment: 

H. R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 (q) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve 
and ratify joint resolution 32, session laws 
of Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issuance 
of $14 million in aviation revenue bonds; to 
authorize certain land exchanges at Hono- 
lulu, Oahu, T. H., for the development of 
the Honolulu airport complex; and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1800). 

By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. Frear), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment: 

S. 2769. A bill to increase the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the United States 
Park Police, and the White House Police, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1802); and 

5.3736. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 to require 
the stadium to be constructed substantially 
in accordance with certain plans, to provide 
for a contract with the United States with 
respect to the site of such stadium, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1801). 

By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. FREAR), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments: 

8.3957. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 (Rept. 
No. 1803). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S.3827. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Ach of 1942, as amended (Rept. No. 1804); 
an 

H. J. Res. 582, Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the Middle Atlantic Shrine Associa- 
tion meeting of A. A. O. N. M. S. in Septem- 
ber 1958, to authorize the granting of cer- 
tain permits to Almas Temple Shrine Activi- 
ties, Inc., on the occasions of such meetings, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1805), 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3941. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 


“Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, and for 


other purposes (Rept. No. 1806). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

5.721. A bill to amend section 11 of the 
Clayton Act to provide for the more expe- 
ditious enforcement of cease and desist or- 
ders issued thereunder, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1808). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H.R, 10069. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1953, creating the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission (Rept. No. 
1807). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
committee was submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive N, 85th Congross, Ist session, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and Pakistan for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
signed at Washington on July 1, 1957; witha 
reservation (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive B, 85th Congress, 2d session, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and Belgium, signed at Washington 
on August 22, 1957, supplementing the con- 
vention of October 28, 1948, for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, as modified by the supplementary 
convention of September 9, 1952; with a res- 
ervation (Ex. Rept. No.1); and 

Executive C, 85th Congress, 2d session, a 
notification given by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland with a view to extending to cer- 
tain British overseas territories the appli- 
cation of the convention of April 16, 1945, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income as modified by the supple- 
mentary protocols of June 6, 1946, May 25, 
1954, and August 19, 1957; without a reserva- 
tion (Ex. Rept. No. 1). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows; 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 4106. A bill for the relief of Dalworth C. 
Ebner; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4107. A bill for the relief of Violette 
Gahtan and Hilda Gahtan; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

8.4108. A bill to enact a certain provision 
now included in the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1958; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL OF URBAN COMMUNI- 
TIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PAYNE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


METHODS OF STATING BUDGET 
ESTIMATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 8002) to 
provide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations. 

More than a year ago the Senate 
passed unanimously S. 434, a bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
for himself and 49 other Senators from 
both sides of the aisle, which would 
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amend the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 to provide that estimates for pro- 
posed appropriations of the executive 
agencies of the Government shall, where 
appropriate, be determined on an annual 
accrued expenditure basis. S. 434 was 
passed unanimously by the Senate. 

The House of Representatives, on 
March 6 of this year, passed H. R. 8002 
by 311 to 87. The House bill is intended 
to achieve the same purpose as H. R. 8002. 
Both of these bills have been endorsed by 
former President Hoover, Treasury Sec- 
retary Anderson, Comptroller General 
Campbell, former Budget Director 
Brundage, and many others. 

Mr. President, some indication of the 
kind of support the Kennedy bill has, and 
the widespread appreciation of Senator 
KENNEDY’s fine leadership in the effort 
to bring about this much-needed fiscal 
reform that is found among those who 
understand the budget and accounting 
problems of the Federal Government, 
may be had from some telegrams which 
were addressed to Senator KENNEDY. 
One is from former President Hoover. 
Another is from Clarence Francis, the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report. A third is from J. 
Harold Stewart, chairman of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force which recom- 
mended this change and a former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New Yor, N. Y. March 10, 1958, 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I want to thank you and your colleagues 
for taking the lead in adopting the accrued 
cost budget. H. R. 8002 as amended and 
passed by the House on Thursday, has my 
full approval. I hope the Senate can accept 


it in place of S. 434, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


New Yor«K, N. Y. March 7, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

House action on H. R. 8002 reflects the 
Jeadership you have given to support of this 
important measure from the very begin- 
ning. We appreciate deeply this sterling 
achievement in the interest of better gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
GREENWICH, Conn., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN F, KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R, 8002 as this afternoon carries 
out the principals of your bill S. 434. In 
my opinion it is the same in substance and 
provides an adequate framework in which 
to administer the Federal budget in terms 
of annual accrued expenditures as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. I sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will adopt the House 
bill so that your bill may become law. With 
deep appreciation of your leadership and 
ceaseless effort which have brought this 
much needed legislation so close to enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
J. HAROLD STEWART. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, while 
H. R. 8002 and S. 434 are designed to 
accomplish the same substantive pur- 
pose, the House makes numerous 
changes in the rules of the Senate and is, 
in my opinion, a more complicated way 
of solving the problem that S. 434. Upon 
the initiative of its distinguished chair- 
man (Mr. Haypren], the Committee on 
Appropriations is considering this week 
the best way to accomplish a purpose en- 
dorsed by both houses, without making 
Sweeping changes in Senate rules. My 
amendment simply restores the language 
of S. 434. 

My purpose in submitting this amend- 
ment is to put myself squarely on the 
record as favoring wholeheartedly the 
principle of appropriations based on an- 
nual accrued expenditures. I think it is 
a principle of fiscal responsibility and 
efficiency. And I want to express my 
appreciation for the leadership of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, KEN- 
NEDY] in introducing the origina] legis- 
lation, and the leadership of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] in taking 
H. R. 8002 to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to find a way out of the stalemate 
which threatened the legislation. I will 
support enthusiastically whatever action 
the committee decides to take. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
coe to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 


SMALL-BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENT 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 30 of this year I introduced 
Senate bill 3194, the small-business tax 
adjustment bill of 1958, for myself and 
10 other members of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. This bill was de- 
veloped by the Small Business Commit- 
tee after a year’s study, including a na- 
tionwide series of hearings. Because of 
the interest generated by this proposal, I 
asked that it lie on the table for 5 days, 
so that other Senators might be per- 
mitted to join in sponsoring it. Twenty- 
seven Senators took advantage of that 
opportunity, when they learned of Sen- 
ate bill 3194. That brought to 38 the 
number of cosponsors of this very impor- 
tant bill. 

I am happy to state that the list of 
sponsors of the bill does not include all 
the Members of the Senate who are in- 
terested in assisting small business dur- 
ing this session of Congress by sensible 
tax adjustment. I have received numer- 
ous inquiries from Senators who have 
learned of the bill. Many of them have 
asked that they be permitted to join in 
sponsoring it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the following Senators 
be added as sponsors of Senate bill 3194: 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. COTTON, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
MuNDT, Mr. PurTELL, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, so 
many other Senators have expressed an 
interest in this measure that I have rea- 
son to believe there will be additional 
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requests to join in sponsoring it. I only 
hope the tax-writing committees will note 
this growing interest in the bill. These 
committees must soon report a small- 
business tax bill to their respective 
bodies if we are to have time to enact 
such legislation during this session. I 
have every reason to hope that such 
committee action will be taken promptly. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a com- 
plete list of the sponsors of Senate bill 
3194 printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
oe to be printed in the Recorp, as 

ollows: 


List of sponsors of Senate bill 3194, to 
amend the Internal Reyenue Code of 1954 
so as to establish an initial program of tax 
adjustment for small and independent busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small and 
independent business: 

Mr. AtLorr, Mr, Barrerr, Mr. Biste, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr, CASE 
of South Dakota, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr, COTTON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HOBLITZELL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Morse, Mr. Munpr, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. PUR- 
TELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. THYE, Mr. THURMOND, Mr, 
WATKINS, Mr. WILEY, Mr, YARBOROUGH., 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION OF 
COPPER AND OTHER. MINERALS 
FROM DOMESTIC MINES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. CARROLL] 
be added to the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize 
the production of copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from 
domestic mines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS FROM AP- 
PLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 27, 1958, 

The names of Senators ALLOTT, 
BARRETT, BEALL, BRICKER, BRIDGES, BUSH, 
BUTLER, CAPEHART, CASE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
COOPER, CURTIS, DOUGLAS, FULBRIGHT, 
GOLDWATER, GREEN, HILL, HOBLITZELL, 
HOLLAND, HRUSKA, HUMPHREY, IVES, JEN- 
NER, KENNEDY, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, MA- 
LONE, MANSFIELD, MARTIN of Iowa, MAR- 
TIN of Pennsylvania, MCNAMARA, MUNDT, 
MURRAY, PASTORE, PAYNE, POTTER, REVER- 
COMB, SALTONSTALL, SCHOEPPEL, SMATH- 
ERS, SMITH of New Jersey, SYMINGTON, 
THURMOND, THYE, YARBOROUGH, and 
Younsc were added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 4070) to limit the applicability of 
the antitrust laws so as to exempt cer- 
tain aspects of designated professional 
team sports, and for other purposes, in 
troduced by Mr. HENNINGS on June 27, 
1958. 
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DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1958—INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENT OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Calendar No. 1751, Senate resolu- 
tion 297, a resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1958, was re- 
ported adversely and placed on the cal- 
endar on June 17, under the requirements 
of the Reorganization Act. Since the 
plan has since gone into effect, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Resolu- 
tion 297 be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONTRACTS TO FACILITATE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE OF LETTER 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services be discharged from 
further consideration of a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense, dated June 2, 1958, 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
forwarding a draft of legislation, “To 
authorize the making, amendment, and 
modification of contracts to facilitate the 
national defense,” and that the letter be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

This legislative proposal relates to 
parts of title II of the First War Powers 
Act. The Judiciary Committee has con- 
sidered extensions of that act and in 
Senate report 1152 on H. R. 7536, 85th 
Congress, lst session, the Judiciary 
Committee made certain recommenda- 
tions that apparently are included in this 
proposal. Since the Committee on the 
Judiciary has exercised jurisdiction over 
this subject, it sems appropriate that this 
legislative proposal be considered by that 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. NEUBERGER: 
Address delivered by him before National 
Education Association Seminar, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 2, 1958. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CHARLES W. YOST TO BE 
AMBASSADOR AND PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY TO MOROCCO 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today from the President of 
the United States the nomination of 
Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Morocco, 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
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days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, will give consideration to this nomi- 
nation. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS BY 
HERBERT HOOVER AT THE BRUS- 
SELS FAIR 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
America’s most distinguished elder 
statesmen, former President Herbert 
Hoover, made a magnificent address on 
July 4 at the Brussels Fair. In his 
usual forthright manner he set the rec- 
ord straight on America’s role in the 
world today. 

Herbert Hoover is, in a sense, every- 
one’s neighbor. In fact as he himself 
said, he has lived and worked in more 
than 50 nations. However, I take par- 
donable pride in the fact that he was 
born and raised in West Branch, Iowa. 

It is most significant that President 
Hoover found it necessary to dispel false 
characterizations of the American econ- 
omy. He said: 

We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind 
the faces of the poor and to exploit other 
nations. All this ignores the fact that our 
laws for nearly 70 years have prohibited the 
existence of trusts and cartels. In few oth- 
er nations have the fundamentals of fair and 
open competition been so zealously main- 
tained. 

This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every labor-saving device. 
And to create them, there are more than 
5,000 industrial research laboratories that 
pour out new ideas which become open to 
all the world. 

Insofar as large corporations are con- 
cerned, they are the property of millions of 
our people. The largest of them has more 
than 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not 
one of whom owns more than one-thirtieth 
of 1 percent of the corporation. 


Unfortunately, the false picture 
abroad of America has been furthered 
by irresponsible and exaggerated politi- 
cal statements here at home. 

Mr. President, on July 6, 1955, I re- 
viewed some of the attacks which had 
been made upon the United States by the 
Soviet bloc during the 17th session of 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. I said: 

It is quite apparent that the Communists 
read the American newspapers and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. They are aware of what 
President Truman said in the 1952 campaign. 

Mr. President, too many of our own Mem- 
bers have used the term “monopoly” indis- 
criminately. They have applied it loosely to 
any big business. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the Russians feel justified in quoting 
them and in taking the same course of ac- 
tion. Committees of the Congress are pres- 
ently holding hearings to determine whether 
our antitrust laws should be revised. This 
is an important subject, which merits careful 
and deliberate study. My concern is to be 
sure that in making these studies we refrain 
from any actions which can damage our own 
internal unity and which will provide addi- 
tional ammunition for those who wish to 
discredit the American free enterprise system 
which I am proud to call capitalism. I have 
no hesitancy in taking a forthright position 
in support of capitalism. 


Although I raised this caution in 1955, 
I find that those abroad who seek to de- 
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stroy American capitalism can still find 
comfort in some of the documents which 
emanate from high places. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], in his individual views on the 
investigation of administered prices in 
the steel industry, Senate Report 1387, 
85th Congress, which was filed on March 
13, had occasion to say: 

The minority has long observed that at 
international conferences the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have used documents pro- 
duced by our own Government to embarrass 
United States representatives. A review of 
the debates in the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council amply documents this 
statement. 

Many American firms haye encountered 
unwarranted difficulties in their operations 
abroad, because the Communist bloc was 
successful in labeling large American firms as 
cartels and American monopolies, even 
though there is no justification for such a 
characterization. 

Every Member of the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility in terms of our national welfare 
to avoid exaggeration, partisan statements, 
and criticism not supported by the evidence 
developed in committee hearings or other- 
wise in the preparation of Congressional re- 
ports. Every Congressional report may be- 
come an official Government document. 

The minority regrets that the majority has 
accepted the unwarranted and prejudiced 
assumptions of the staff in the preparation 
of its views. It is satisfied that they have 
unwittingly provided propaganda which may 
be used to our national detriment, 


President Hoover’s statement shows 
the wisdom of the views expressed by the 
junior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, at the age of 84, Herbert 
Hoover once again has performed a great 
service, not only to the people of the 
United States, but to all the peoples of 
the Free World, and, I hope, to those who 
live behind the Iron Curtain, in stating 
the aims and aspirations of our people. 
I ask unanimous consent that President 
Hoover's magnificent address be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover, SPECIAL ENvoy OF THE UNITED 
States, DELIVERED AT THE BRUSSELS EXPOSI- 
TION, JULY 4, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and my 

friends in many nations, it is a high honor 

for me to come here as the special envoy of 

President Eisenhower. He extends his greet- 

ings and congratulations and those of the 

American people to the King and people of 

Belgium for this great exposition. 

This visit also gives me the opportunity to 
refresh my friendship with the Belgian peo- 
ple, which has now lasted for more than 44 
years. Tomorrow I have the privilege of 
speaking especially to my friends in Belgium. 

Belgium has organized at this fair a mag- 
nificent portrayal of her own achievements 
and those of many nations. By this great 
exposition, she may contribute to lessening 
the tensions which haunt the world. 

THE UNVISIBLE FORCES RADIATING FROM NATIONS 
But, magnificent as these exhibits are, they 

cannot in the larger sense visibly portray the 
invisible forces of governmental, economic, 
moral, and spiritual values in the daily life 
of a nation. Nor can exhibits alone show 
the spread of these invisible forces beyond 
their frontiers. 

Mine has been a long life. In that time 
I have lived and worked among more than 50 
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nations. I have not visited them as a tour- 
ist; I have had some part in the lives of their 
peoples. And I can claim some understand- 
ing of their problems, their ideals and their 
aspirations. 

In these troubled times no one can ignore 
the crises which beset the world. But here 
at this fair in this climate of friendly com- 
petition, criticism of other nations would be 
entirely out of place. 

It is, however, fitting that the representa- 
tive of a particular nation should interpret 
here the ideals, the aspirations, and the way 
of life of his own people. Such discussion 
adds to this exposition’s panorama of man- 
kind’s progress. 

I am informed that I am speaking tonight 
over the radio and through the press to 
many nations. 

And in so doing, I remind you that we 
Americans are descended from every nation in 

. Therefore, you have some responsi- 
bility for these invisible forces radiating from 
my country. 

I would be proud if on this occasion, I 
could contribute a mite to the better under- 
standing of my people, And I would be 
especially happy if I could help the thinking 
of the oncoming youth in the world, who 
are today groping for light as to the future. 

These subjects are the more appropriate 
for me on this day which has been set aside 
by the exposition to honor the Independence 
Day of the United States. 


INVISIBLE FORCES FROM AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


It was on this day, 182 years ago, that 
our Founding Fathers consecrated a new 
Republic “under the protection of divine 
providence.” They dedicated it as a strong- 
hold for the dignity of the individual and his 
rights to religious, economic, social, and po- 
litical liberty under the rule of law. 

But the ideals in a nation do not spring 
alone from their method of government. 
They spring also from the depths of their re- 
ligious faith, from their pride in country, 
from their trials, from their glories of vic- 
tory, and from their memories of their great 
leaders. 

No American is so silly as to claim that the 
rights of man to freedom were discovered in 
the United States on July 4, 1776. 

Since the dawn of history there has existed 
in the minds of men the longing and the 
hope for national independence and for in- 
dividual freedom. That spark has many 
times broken through oppression and burst 
into victorious flame. Tragically, it has 
been crushed not once but many times, and 
its flame has often become ashes. But never 
has the iron foot of oppression been potent 
enough to stamp out the living spark in the 
ashes. 

That spark again sprang to flame in the 
New World—never since to be extinguished. 
It became once more a flame that lighted the 
skies and all the earth, 


ENDURING GOVERNMENT IN FREE PEOPLE 


One of the problems confronting all free 
peoples is enduring protection of the rights 
and liberties of men from destructive inter- 
nal forces which they themselves create. 
During the last century, new and reyolu- 
tionary discoveries in science, great inven- 
tions, and the changes in social thought 
have brought many problems to free govern- 
ments. 

I do not need to recall that we have two 
major methods of government among free 
peoples. The United States adopted a 
method where the executive is separated 
from the legislative powers, and the election 
of the individual executive and legislative of- 
ficials is for fixed terms. 

The British hold to the parliamentary 
method which combines the legislative and 

trative powers, and their officials are 
periodically subject to election—all at the 
same time. That method has operated ad- 
mirably where its base rests upon a majority 
political party. 
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But, especially since the First World War, 
the host of internal problems confronting 
parliamentary government on the European 
continent has resulted in the development of 
a multitude of factional political parties. 
Their inability to reach determined and con- 
structive solutions of their national prob- 
lems has brought a strangling chaos in gov- 
ernment. Since the First World War 15 
European nations, in despair, have turned to 
dictatorships. And it has been my fate to 
witness on the ground the forces which led 
to their collapse. 

The American method is not perfect, but 
for 182 years it has sustained stability in our 
country through every crisis and, in the 
main, brought an orderly progress in the 
midst of new inventions and ideas, 

Perhaps our experience in the separation 
of executive and legislative powers and the 
election of officials for fixed terms has uses 
for other free men, 


THE WORLD SERVICE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 


I have little reason to elaborate here upon 
the success of our system of regulated eco- 
nomic freedom, It has built-in impulses 
of initiative, energy, ambition, and oppor- 
tunity. It has brought stupendous benefits 
to the American people. 

But to relate the huge benefits my people 
have received is not my purpose here. The 
world’s interest is that our productivity has 
created great margins which have enabled us 
to support the freedom of mankind, and to 
help lift the world’s burdens of disaster and 
poverty. 

At my time of life and because of my ex- 
perience in many nations, I know that far 
more vital than even economic blessings are 
the spiritual and moral impulses and ideals 
which motivate the lives of peoples, 


COMPASSION 


In interpreting the ideals of my country, I 
must include the spirit of compassion 
towards suffering humanity. It spreads from 
every American home to all mankind. I 
need only to recall the great famines which 
have inevitably followed these twoscore 
years of world wars. The American people 
with other nations met these emergencies. 
But the United States carried the major bur- 
den. By longer hours of labor they stimu- 
lated production. They denied themselves 
food and clothing that more than 1 billion 
of peoples all over the world might have the 
margins on which to live and to hope for a 
better day. 

This spirit of compassion has contributed 
also to the rehabilitation of many millions 
of children, diseased and debilitated by 
famine. Thereby, the world has been saved 
from the political and moral dangers of mil- 
lions of distorted bodies and minds. And 
this compassion has also been extended to 
Communist Russia. 

SHARING SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY AND INVENTION 

One of the several tests of a nation’s con- 
tributions to mankind is its scientific dis- 
coveries and the application of these dis- 
coveries to all human comfort and progress. 

I could recite a long list of such discoveries 
and inventions that my countrymen have 
contributed to the world. 

And my country in turn has benefited by 
the application of the great scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions of many other 
nations. 

But I am not as much concerned with 
which nation discovered or invented what 
as I am with wider distribution of each na- 
tion's discoveries and inventions over the 
world. Thereby sweat is taken from the 
brows of men and women, Their hours of 
labor are reduced. Their days of leisure are 
increased, Their opportunities for recrea- 
tion and participation in the arts and in- 
tellectual life are expanded, And above all, 
scientific discovery lifts the burden of poy- 
erty everywhere. 
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No longer do these discoveries come only 
from a solitary scientist or inventor. They 
are now more often the product of team- 
work by many skilled scientists and engi- 
neers. 

There is now some cooperation in organi- 
zation of worldwide research. My country 
desires to see such cooperation expanded. 
Thus the march of progress in the world 
would be faster. 


THE ATOM AND PEACE 


There is one scientific discovery which 
deeply concerns every human being. The 
theoretical deductions of European scientists 
as to the constitution of the atom were 
harnessed in America into a gigantic source 
of power. 

It can bring benefits to mankind, and it 
can be used to destroy civilization. 

My countrymen pray daily alongside hun- 
dreds of millions of other peace-loving peo- 
ple that there should be a real disarmament, 
which will include disarming the atom. 


THE NEED TO CORRECT SOME 
MISREPRESENTATIONS 


There can be no interpretation of the 
American way of life in its effect upon other 
nations without reference to the false 
legends, misrepresentations, and vicious 
propaganda which haunt the Free World. 

We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind 
the faces of the poor and to exploit other 
nations. All this ignores the fact that our 
laws for nearly 70 years have prohibited the 
existence of trusts and cartels. In few 
other nations have the fundamentals of 
fair and open competition been so zealously 
maintained. 

This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every laborsaving device. 
And to create them, there are more than 
5,000 industrial research laboratories that 
pour out new ideas which become open to 
all the world. 

Insofar as large corporations are con- 
cerned, they are the property of millions of 
our people. The largest of them has more 
than 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not 
one of whom owns more than one-thirtieth 
of 1 percent of the corporation. 

Another example of this propaganda is 
that are are infested with gigantic individ- 
ual fortunes which dominate the life of our 
people. 

Any regulated free economic system per- 
mits men of exceptional ability or luck to 
accumulate great property. We have had a 
few hundred such accumulations. But our 
graduated taxes rise to 90 percent of their 
yearly incomes. And up to 77 percent of 
their estates are taken by taxes when the 
owner passes on. Thus, most of these ac- 
cumulations tend to fade away. 

But these large fortunes have been of pro- 
found importance to other nations, From 
them have come many of our great educa- 
tional and scientific institutions, whose 
beneficent work has been extended to all 
peoples of the world. One of these institu- 
tions, through organized research and its 
worldwide application, practically elimi- 
nated yellow fever from the whole earth. 


THERE IS NO AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 


Probably the greatest misrepresentation 
of our ideals is that we are imperialistically 
minded and that we daily practice imperial- 
ism. It would seem that the world might 
take account of the Monroe Doctrine, 
whereby we have aided our Latin American 
neighbors to secure their freedoms. I could 
also recall our giving freedom to Cuba and 
the Philippines and our urging of inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. 

Moreover, in the last 40 years, invariably 
at the request of nations struggling against 
oppression or military aggression, our sons 
have fought and died in three great wars. 
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They died that more freedom would come 
to mankind and that the world might have 
a lasting peace. 

Never after victory did we ask for an acre 
of territory, except a few military bases to 
protect the free nations. We have never 
asked for reparations or economic privileges. 
On the contrary, we made gigantic gifts and 
loans to aid nations in war and reconstruc- 
tion, including Communist Russia. 

When it was evident that nations could 
not repay these loans, we made no demands 
for repayment. 

Our people have willingly borne back- 
breaking taxes in these efforts without any 
hope of returns. And they are today con- 
tinuing this huge burden of taxation to aid 
in protecting the freedom of mankind and 
to relieve peoples from poverty. 

I would not have believed in the face of 
this worldwide record that peoples with a 
free press could be imposed upon by such 
propaganda. 

There is no imperialism in either our 
hearts or in our Government. 

NOR AGGRESSION 


This record of the past century should also 
prove there is no military aggression in the 
American mind or heart. Truly, we main- 
tain an enormous military force, But it is 
maintained solely as a deterrent to attack 
upon free nations. 

A CAUTION 


It is my hope that this interpretation of 
my country may aid our friends in free coun- 
tries to answer this progaganda. 

And I would not be your friend if I did not 
speak frankly now. 

These misrepresentations and this propa- 
ganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our officials, and 
abuse of our country. They discourage the 
American people and increase opposition to 
cooperation with other nations in maintain- 
ing defense and in aiding relief from poverty 
and want. 

Forty years ago such attitudes contributed 
to the retreat of the American people be- 
hind a barbed wire entanglement around the 
Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of 
such a retreat today. But the danger signal 
is up. 

AMERICA HAS NO WISH TO IMPOSE ITS WAY OF 
LIFE 


At this point I may inject another interpre- 
tation of the American people. We have no 
desire to impose our formula of life or method 
of government upon other nations. We make 
no claim that our system or our people are 
perfect. As human beings are not usually 
perfect, we share the domestic imperfections 
of all free peoples. 

And my countrymen are in constant motion 
to eradicate our failings—and when I am 
home I have often joined them. But the 
purpose of this address is not our domestic 
troubles but the better understanding of our 
ideals and aspirations which radiate to other 
nations, 

IN CONCLUSION 


At the beginning of this address I stated 
that I would be especially happy if I could 
help the thinking of the oncoming youth in 
the world who are today groping for light as 
to the future. 

Therefore, I wish in conclusion to address 
directly you of the new generation. I recall 
to you that a great American President point- 
ed out that to assure the progress of civili- 
gation and lasting peace, the world must be 
made “safe for democracy.” But the word 
“democracy” has been so corrupted that I 
would prefer to say to you: 

“We must unceasingly strive by all peace- 
ful means to make the world safe for rep- 
resentative government,” 

From representative government alone can 
come respect for your dignity as men and 
women, your flowering as individuals, your 
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right to a rising chance in life, to self-ex- 
pression, and to security from sodden uni- 
formity. . 

May God bless you all. 


HERBERT HOOVER’S VISIT TO 
BELGIUM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the visit of former President 
Hoover to Belgium over the Fourth of 
July weekend has filled the news with 
statements of gratitude of the Belgian 
people to a great American. 

The well-deserved and enthusiastic 
tribute that “Citizen” Hoover received is 
evidence of the real ties that can be 
established between countries by under- 
standing human relationships. The 
Commission for Relief of Belgium in 
World War I and the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, which since 
World War I has set the pattern for 
student exchanges between countries, 
are landmarks in the history of inter- 
national relations. Both are due to the 
human sympathy and understanding of 
Herbert Hoover, and are lasting exam- 
ples of true Americanism and worldwide 
statesmanship. 

On Mr. Hoover's trip he made two 
outstanding addresses. As the special 
envoy of the United States, appointed 
by President Eisenhower, to the Brus- 
sels Exposition, Mr. Hoover interpreted 
to the people of the world who are visit- 
ing the exposition the true picture of 
the American dream of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and self-determination. 

It had been my purpose to request 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Mr. Hoover on the Fourth 
of July. However, my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin], has just now obtained consent 
to have that done. 

On the day following his Fourth of July 
address at the exposition, Mr. Hoover, 
in recalling the early CRB of World 
War I days and the great relief opera- 
tions following World War I, reviewed 
the 44 years since he first went to Bel- 
gium. He recalled to old associates in 
Belgium the spirit, inspiration, and ded- 
ication of those in Belgium and the 
United States who have worked together 
through the years and through World 
War II to build SBelgian-American 
friendship and understanding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hoover’s moving address 
to the Belgian people on Hoover Day, 
in Belgium, on July 5, be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, in con- 
nection with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover TO THE BELGIAN PEOPLE, HOOVER 
Day IN BELGIUM, AT BRUSSELS, JULY 5, 1958 
To my friends in Belgium and especially 

my old colleagues of the C. N., C. F., and the 

C. R. B. 

No doubt the meaning of these cryptic let- 
ters has been long forgotten. They are, how- 
ever, precious to some of us as the short 
names of our 3 organizations of 44 years ago. 

There are scarcely a dozen of the old guard 
in this audience. The inexorable passage of 
time probably makes this our last meeting. 
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Therefore, I haye thought for this occasion 
and this audience of a later generation, it 
would be appropriate that I speak of some 
incidents of many years ago. And also I 
should point out some extraordinary influ- 
ences which have flowed from these Belgian 
relief organizations to the whole world down 
to this very day. And I bear a special 
message for the Belgian people from the 
President of the United States. 

This is an occasion and a setting which 
reaches into the depths of our memories and 
our emotions. Here in this very room at this 
very table we worked together for long years 
in the First World War. Here we managed 
the supply of food for 10 million people. 
We chred for the ill, the aged, and the desti- 
tute. And beyond that our organizations 
sustained the morale, the unity and the 
spiritual strength of a people during those 
4 dreadful years. 


OUR MEETING IN 1938 


Only twice since have we met here. 
Twenty years after the First World War, I 
revisited Belgium at the invitation of His 
Majesty King Leopold. On that occasion, 
now 20 years ago, the survivors of the C. N., 
the C. F., and the C. R. B. came together 
again in this very room and at this very 
table for the first time since we had finished 
our task in the First World War. 

Those great Belgians—Ernest Solvay and 
Emile Francqui—the chairman and the 
president of the Comité National had passed 
away. When our surviving members con- 
vened here in their accustomed chairs an 
acting chairman, Baron Janssen, and old 
wartime secretary, Firmin Van Brée, pre- 
sided. With a formality which for the mo- 
ment covered our emotions the chairman 
declared the agenda for the day contained 
but three items: to call the roll, to honor the 
dead, and to renew the friendships of those 
of us who were still living. 

Many chairs were empty. In others were 
men feeble with age. At the rollcall came a 
somber reminder of the passing years in the 
secretary's oft repeated answer “Passed be- 
yond.” Not until that moment did I realize 
that. my American colleagues and I were in 
our thirties and our early forties, while the 
Belgian and French members were experi- 
enced leaders, 20 years our elders. 

Every word and every article in the room 
breathed of the great men of Belgium and 
France who had risen to transcendent cour- 
age and unsurpassed devotion to the sur- 
vival of their countrymen. 


OUR MEETING TODAY, 1958 


And today this second meeting of the 
C. N., the C. F., and C, R. B., after still an- 
other 20 years has the same agenda—to 
mention those who still live, to honor those 
who have passed on, and to renew old 
friendships. Our memories of our former 
colleagues and our emotions here are un- 
dimmed by the passing of more than 40 
years, 


OUR OLD ORGANIZATION ACTS AGAIN DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


But the joint efforts of our old Belgian, 
French, and American colleagues over the 
years since the First World War have not 
been confined to these two reunions, 

When in the Second World War, for a sec- 
ond time, Belgium was ground between the 
millstones of enemy occupation and the 
Allied blockade, our American and Belgian 
colleagues came into action, 

We repeatedly and urgently appealed for 
agreement of the combatant nations that we 
again restore our organizations of the First 
World War at least for the children. But 
the spirit of militarism had so swept the 
world that we were defeated. 

And again with the worldwide famine 
which inevitably followed the Second World 
War, my old C. R. B. colleagues and I were 
given the mission from President Truman to 
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coordinate the effort of all nations to defeat 
the approaching death from hunger of more 
than a billion human beings in 50 nations, 

Belgium and France were again involved in 
that desperate plight of the world. But in 
this crisis our old Belgian, French, and 
American colleagues came into action again, 
and this time with success. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


My visit today to Belgium is a happier one 
for me than for any of your visitors. That 
is because I recall the scene I witnessed on 
this spot 43 years ago. That morning I had 
passed for the third time through the gaunt 
ruins of the city of Louvain, Its homes, its 
ancient church, and its great univers{ty li- 
brary had been destroyed not in battle but 
by militarists to terrify a free people. 

And for years my dreams were troubled by 
that monument at Dinant. There hundreds 
of men, women, and children were taken as 
hostages and mowed down with machine- 
guns. The inscription on that stone memo- 
rial can never be erased from the minds of 
men. 

In those days a foreign soldier in hob- 
nailed boots stood at every crossroad and 
every street corner. Long lines of weary 
women and listless children stood before the 
soup kitchens and Commune stations wait- 
ing for the meager ration that would pre- 
serve the life of their loved ones for one more 
day. 

BELGIAN WIT AND GAIETY BREAK THROUGH THE 
SUFFERING 

But even in these grim surroundings, there 
Were moments when the innate Belgian 
gaiety and wit would break through their 
suffering like a starshell in the night over no- 
man's land. 

The world will recall that thundering 
enemy general who paid a visit to Burgomas- 
ter Max of Brussels. As preparation for some 
lecture to the burgomaster, he unbuckled his 
belt of ponderous weapons and laid them on 
the conference table. The burgomaster 
solemnly uncorked his fountain pen and laid 
it beside the revolvers. 

One day I stood beside a devoted woman 
who had charge of a soup kitchen. She 
pointed to the many children who came on 
the family mission with the soup bucket and 
the basket and said gayly, “The emblem of 
Belgium is now a child carrying a soup 
bucket.” And she added with a touch of 
pride, “We Belgians make the best soup in 
the world.” And that is still true today— 
but you do not need a bucket to get it. 

And today in passing the site of the 
old Pole Nord, I was reminded of the 2,000 
dedicated women who had transformed it into 
a gigantic workshop for the making of cloth- 
ing from the thousands of tons of materials 
sent by a generous world through the 
C.R.B. And even here the irresponsible joy- 
ous spirit of Belgian women broke through 
their hourly reminders of the suffering of a 
nation. They had sorted from the old cloth- 
ing every fashion of evening gown over a 
period of 30 years back. They mounted them 
on dummies in a fashion parade for all to 
see. 

OUR STAFF IN BELGIUM AND NORTHERN FRANCE 

And my mind still thrills with memories of 
every one of my more than 20 wartime visits 
to Belgium and northern France. Again and 
again I witnessed the devotion and courage of 
those 60,000 Belgian and French men and 
women who worked in the relief. At most 
their remuneration was a free ration. 

OUR PROTECTING AMBASSADORS 


T should also pay tribute to the great of- 
ficials of governments who make our work 
possible. The Ambassadors and Ministers of 
the United States, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, as our honorary chairmen, gave us 
unfailing encouragement and support—and 
they inciuded the beloved Hugh Gibson. 
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OUR SUPPORT FROM ALL THE COMBATANT 
NATIONS 

In our undertakings we received the sup- 
port of the Presidents, the Prime Ministers, 
and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, and the United States. 
It was they who responded to our appeals for 
financial support, when the unprecedented 
outfiow of charity from the world proved in- 
sufficient for our needs. And I would be 
remiss did I not also include the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and other Ger- 
man civilian officials who aided us in many 
crises. 


OUR FLAG ON SHIPS AND OUR PASSPORTS WERE 
HONORED 

It was due to the civilian leaders of both 
belligerents in that war that the C. R. B. 
had an unique position as a sort of neutral 
state. Our C. R. B. flag was honored at sea 
and our passports on land, And it was the 
intervention of these civilian officials on both 
sides of the war that prevented the periodic 
attempts of their militarists to abolish us. 

I do not need recall the many crises 
through which we passed, and the prayers 
of the whole poeple, led by Cardinal Mercier, 
that we should survive. 


THE CONTINUING INFLUENCE OF THE C. R. B. 
AND C. N. OVER THE PAST 40 YEARS 


Lasting benefits have come to the world 
from the experience we gained in those years 
of the First World War and its armistice. 

The Belgian Relief Organization was un- 
precedented in history. It pioneered the war 
Food Administrations in the modern world. 
It pioneered the methods of relief of great 
famines. 

Some day I hope to publish the whole 
story, because only I know it in full. 


OUR METHOD OF REHABILITATION OF CHILDREN 
HAS BEEN USED IN THE WORLD DOWN TO 
TODAY 


Among our problems at that time of grim 
rations was the appalling spread of disease 
and degeneration in 2,500,000 children in 
Belgium and northern France. Our joint 
organizations developed a system for their 
maintenance and rehabilitation through an 
extra meal a day of special food in can- 
teens for all the affected infants, children, 
and expectant mothers, The job was done 
by thousands of devoted women. 

When the armistice of the First World War 
came the group of Americans who had served 
in Belgium were given by the Allied govern- 
ments the responsibility of relief for most 
of Europe. We expanded this same system 
of rehabilitation to 13 million more children 
under direction of the same Americans who 
had served in Belgium, 

Again, after the Second World War, this 
same group of Americans from that original 
staff in Belgium secured the adoption of the 
Cc. R. B-C. N. system of rehabilitation of 
worldwide war-debilitated children under 
the United Nations. And that organization 
is still directed by one of our First World 
War American delegates in Belgium. It has 
served the cause of more than 100 million 
children. 


LASTING INSTITUTIONS WERE CREATED BY THE 
C. R. B., C. N., AND C. F. AFTER THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


And there has been another consequence 
which flowed from our joint activities at that 
time. At the end of our operations in August 
1919, the relief organization had handled 
more than $1,300,000,000. And incidentally, 
in these 40 years there has never been a 
challenge to the integrity of any person in 
its administration. 

At that time we found ourselyes with 
about $39 million in a special fund built up 
from the residues of world charity and from 
our trading with other nations. 

Of the $5 million on the French side, we 
endowed certain charities in the north of 
France. 
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Out of this fund of about $34 million on 
the Belgian side, we replenished the endow- 
ments of the Belgian universities. And in 
1920, with these large sums remaining in 
the Belgian fund wo established in Belgium 
the Fondation Universitaire, a center of 
academic and scientific cooperation, and in 
the United States the Beligian-American 
Educational Foundation, to carry on intel- 
lectual exchanges between our two coun- 
tries. We later established the Fondation 
Francqui. The C. R. B. and C, N. survivors 
still participate in the management of these 
foundations, 

I need to mention here only one of the 
endeavors of these organizations which are 
so alive in service today. 


THE BELGIAN-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 


For 38 years the Belgian-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, in cooperation with 
the Fondation Universitaire, has given 
nearly 2,000 fellowships to Belgian and 
American graduate students, professors, and 
scientists for study in the other country. 
Amongst the Belgians who studied in Amer- 
ican universities there have been 3 
Prime Ministers and some 40 have been 
members of ministries, Many of your teach- 
ers and professional men have received 
training in America. On our side, many 
Americans have attended Belgian institu- 
tions and many of them have risen to emi- 
nence in our universities and our profes- 
sions, 

Is it any wonder that from all this com- 
mon background of our two nations that 
an affection and an understanding exist 
between us unparalled between any other 
two nations in the world? 


A TRIBUTE TO THE BELGIAN PEOPLE 


It is difficult for me to express my pleasure 
at this occasion. It especially comes to me 
who has so intimately known the Belgian 
people in times of defeat, trials and suffer- 
ing, and intrepid recovery. 

The greatness of a nation does not lie in 
the numbers of its people, nor in their eco- 
nomic and industrial accomplishments. It 
lies in the spiritual and moral foundations 
of its people. n 

Perhaps as few other men, I know th 
indomitable spirit, the courage, and the 
character of the Belgian nation with the 
glorious record of its long past. 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


The special message to the Belgian people 
from the President of the United States 
reads: 


“DEAR PRESIDENT Hoover: I should like you 
to convey a special message to the Belgian 
people. 

“Belgium has long been a bastion of free 
men. But the Free World has need to re- 
call the outstanding service of the Belgian 
people in these last 44 years. 

“In 1914 the Belgians under King Albert 
fought for their independence with the re- 
incarnated spirit of Thermopylae, The 
world does not forget that their army of 
117,000, knowing they could not stem the 
tide of aggression, fought every.inch of the 
way to a final stand at the Nieuport-Dix- 
mude line with fewer than 40,000 survivors. 
And they held that fragment of their coun- 
try during the 4 years until victory came to 
the Allies. 

“Twenty-six years later the Belgians were 
once more to defend their independence 
against militarist aggression. Under King 
Leopold, they again fought until their 
meager armies were decimated. Even after 
being overwhelmed, their resistance was con- 
tinued in the underground and in free Bel- 
gian forces in Africa and in Europe. 

“The admiration aroused in all free coun- 
tries by these sacrifices contributed to the 
Allied victories. 
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“After both wars Belgian reconstruction 
called for valiant effort and still more sacri- 
fices. Hard work, sound financial and eco- 
nomic policies, devotion to democratic 
processes; on these principles Belgium was 
twice rebuilt. Each time, the new nation 
and new economy took its rightful place 
among the nations of Western Europe, ful- 
filling its responsibilities to our common 
heritage. 

“Belgian governments and statesmen have 
played a leading role in creating institutions 
to make more effective the peaceful co- 
operation of the democratic countries of the 
West. Belgium is a loyal member of NATO. 
The world will long remember Belgian con- 
tributions to the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the European Atomic Commu- 
nity. These institutions provide the frame- 
work for a faster pace of economic advance 
and the essential unity and strength neces- 
sary for the defense of peace and freedom. 

“It is no wonder that free men everywhere 
pay tribute to the courage, the fortitude, 
and the ideals for which the Belgians have 
stood. 
“Sincerely, 

“Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER.” 


HERBERT HOOVER—SPOKESMAN 
FOR AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, already 
several persons have spoken in relation 
to the fine selection of Herbert Hoover 
to speak for the United States at the 
Brussels Fair. I have only one thing 
to say on that subject. During and 
after the First World War, everywhere 
in the world, especially in Europe, men 
spoke in praise of the dedicated service 
rendered by Herbert Hoover to his fel- 
low men. Again, Mr. Hoover has 
rendered service at this time, because in 
his remarks he called attention to the 
most serious consequences of the mis- 
representation which is taking place 
with respect to the United States. 

The Washington Evening Star has 
published an editorial in today’s edition 
entitled “American Spokesman.” The 
editorial contains the following state- 
ment: 

This mendacious propaganda does more 
than encourage affronts, including physical 
attacks on American citizens and officials. 
It also tends to discourage the American 
people in their support of the costly pro- 
grams designed to maintain and strengthen 
what remains of freedom in this world. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN SPOKESMAN 


The selection of Herbert Hoover to speak 
for the United States at the Brussels Fair ob- 
servance of our Independence Day was indeed 
a happy choice. For it is difficult to think 
of any other man who is better equipped in 
terms of experience and temperament to car- 
ry the American message to the world. 

Mr. Hoover is a month away from his 84th 
birthday. -In that long lifetime, much of it 
devoted to the service of the people of other 
lands, he has matured in wisdom and out- 
lived any suspicion of partisan purpose. So 
it may be that his words will be listened to 
and believed. 

One must hope so. For Mr. Hoover was not 
engaging in idle talk when he warned of the 
potential consequences of continued vicious 
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misrepresentation of this country and its 
motives. This mendacious propaganda does 
more than encourage affronts, including 
physical attacks on American citizens and 
Officials, It also tends to discourage the 
American people in their support of the costly 
programs deisgned to maintain and 
strengthen what remains of freedom in this 
world. 

Reminding his audience of the American 
retreat to isolation 40 years ago, Mr. Hoover 
said he had little fear of such a retreat today. 
He warned, however, that the danger signal 
is up. 

No rational person can doubt that this is 
true. The danger signal is flashing. It be- 
comes more difficult each year to persuade 
the Congress, and the American people, that 
it is worthwhile to invest billions of dollars 
in a foreign-aid program. which so often 
seems to be a self-defeating project. And 
this difficulty will grow with each new suc- 
cess of the hate-American propagandists. 
This being the case, we repeat the hope that 
Mr. Hoover’s words will be listened to and 
believed. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED UNDER 
LEADERSHIP OF SENATOR JOHN- 
SON OF TEXAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
newspaper in America has been more re- 
sponsible and thoughtful in its editorial 
comment than has the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Whether it praises or criticizes, its 
opinion is given with the utmost care 
and discrimination. The Milwaukee 
Journal is an independent paper. Over 
the past 30 years it has supported Re- 
publicans and Democrats on almost pre- 
cisely equal terms. ; 

The considered opinion of this great 
newspaper is that the present session of 
Congress has been an extremely con- 
structive and successful one. The Mil- 
waukee Journal says, in part: 

There has probably not been such indus- 
try and sense of urgency in the Senate since 
the historic first 100 days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first term. The driving force is 
LYNDON JoHNSON. He is keeping the Senate 
in session nights and Saturdays. He is re- 
fusing senatorial leaves. And there will be 
no letup, if JonNson has his way. He is- 
sued a detailed priority list for the home 
stretch. He told his colleagues that if they 
passed Alaska statehood, a housing bill, a 
public works measure, reorganized the De- 
fense Department and extended the recipro- 
cal trade program—along with some other 
items—they could get home for campaign- 
ing by mid-August. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this thoughtful and carefully 
considered evaluation of the construc- 
tive accomplishments of this Congress 
be printed at this point in the body of 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A HARD-WORKING CONGRESS 

The Democratic majority leader in the 
Senate, LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, put out 
a joint progress report and work schedule 
the other day. It was an impressive docu- 
ment. 

In the tradition of American politics, the 
Senate is seen as a cave of winds where 
aging politicians (and statesmen) leisurely 
talk much and act little. This is not a fair 
picture of the present session of the 85th 


Congress. 
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Since January, the Senate has considered 
and passed 29 bills dealing with the domestic 
economy, 14 with foreign affairs and 21 deal- 
ing with general problems. Congressional 
Quarterly reports that of 23 matters of major 
legislation, the Senate has completed work on 
15 and has all but 2 ready for final action. 
Of 10 appropriation bills, the Senate has com- 
pleted work on 7. 

There has probably not been such industry 
and sense of urgency in the Senate since the 
historic first 100 days of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first term. 

The driving force is LYNDON JOHNSON. He 
is keeping the Senate in session nights and 
Saturdays. He is refusing senatorial leaves. 
He seriously hampered the recent Wisconsin 
Democratic convention at La Crosse when 
he scheduled weekend sessions, keeping the 
principal convention speakers, Senators PROX- 
MIRE, HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, in Washington. He has be- 
come a temporary menace to Democratic and 
Republican political rallies the country over. 

And there will be no letup, if JOHNSON has 
his way. He issued a detailed priority list for 
the home stretch. He told his colleagues that 
if they passed Alaska statehood (now done), 
a housing bill, a public works measure, re- 
organized the Defense Department, and ex- 
tended the reciprocal trade program—along 
with some other items—they could get home 
for campaigning. by mid-August. If they 
stall, he warned, they will be kept from the 
hustings so much longer. 

There has been much speculation about 
what drives LYNDON JoHNson and, through 
him, the Senate and the Congress (the.Sen- 
ate is usually the drag on the faster moving 
House). Perhaps the explanation is in some- 
thing he told the Journal in February: 

“Since the last Congress‘adjourned, a Rus- 
sian sputnik began circling overhead, a busi- 
ness recession set in and jobs began to fold. 
The country is in great peril.. We must work 
as though no other Congress would ever have 
an opportunity to meet this challenge, for, in 
fact, none will have an opportunity com- 
parable.” 


THE STATE OF THE NATION—COM- 
MENTS BY SENATOR CHURCH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the junior Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CuHurcH) distinguished the United 
States Senate before the Nation with 
what I feel was one of the finest, frank- 
est, and most able exposition of principle 
and understanding that I have seen by 
any political personality on a television 
panel show. 

Senator Cuurcu’s performance was far 
more than a strikingly clean and highly 
competent performance. His observa- 
tions on statehood, on civil rights, and on 
other issues provided a very helpful in- 
sight into the problems of our time. He 
made a particular contribution on the 
timely problem of ethics in government, 
especially the perplexing moral issue of 
reconciling vigorous representation by 
Senators and Representatives of con- 
stituents before agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, because there is so 
much good sense and so much intellec- 
tual and moral excellence in Senator 
CHURCE’s performance and because this 
remarkable interview is not in print any- 
where else, I ask unanimous consent that 
the complete text of yesterday’s Face 
the Nation program be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Face THE NATION 


Guest: The Honorable FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate, Democrat, of Idaho. 

Moderator: Stuart Novins. 

Panel: William H. Lawrence, New York 
Times; Bob Pierpoint, CBS News; Andrew F. 
Tully, Jr., Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli- 
ance. 

Producer: Ted Ayers. 

Mr. Novins. Almost always, when Congress 
passes a law, it can reverse its decision by 
subsequent laws or by amendment. This 
week, Congress passed a bill that it can never 
change. It allowed statehood to Alaska, an 
irrevocable action that was supported in the 
Senate by our guest today, Senator FRANK 
CuurcnH, of Idaho who is here now to Face 
the Nation. 

_ Senator CHURCH, as a member of the In- 
terior Committee and the Public Works 
Committee, you seem to be in a particularly 
good position to answer some questions about 
Alaska, so, if you will, let’s take the first 
question from Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator CHURCH, now that 
Alaska is about to become the 49th State, 
what are the prospects and the timing for 
Hawaii becoming the 50th State? 

Senator CHURCH. I think, Mr. Lawrence, 
that the prospects are excellent that Hawaii 
will become the 50th State. 

Hawaii is an incorporated Territory, it is 
the last of our incorporated Territories. The 
Supreme Court has always regarded an in- 
corporated Territory as a kind of inchoate 
State, and I think that now the barrier of 
noncontiguity has been broken with the ad- 
mission of Alaska, that the prospects for 
Hawaiian statehood are excellent. 

Now, as to the timing, I think it unlikely, 
in view of the fact that we are now in our 
final month of the session, that Hawaiian 
statehood will have time enough to pass 
both Houses in this session; but I do think 
that in the next session of the Congress, it 
will be one of the important issues. 

Mr. PIERPOINT, Senator, somehow you and 
some of your colleagues from the West man- 
aged to get the southerners to go along with 
this Alaska statehood bill. 

I wonder if you would explain to us your 
strategy on that. 

Senator CHurcn, Well, Mr. Pierpoint, I 
think that it was not so much a matter of 
strategy as it was a matter of conviction on 
the part of those southerners who went along. 

Senator Spessanp HOLLAND, for example, of 
Florida, Senator Lonc, of Louisiana; Sena- 
tors SPARKMAN and HILL, of Alabama, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, these men 
have been stalwart really in their advocacy 
of statehood as in the best traditions of the 
Nation. I think that it was a matter of 
strong conviction with them that they gave 
us such effective support in this statehood 
cause. 

Mr. Tutiy. Well, Senator, in the case of 
Hawaii you have a rather serious racial prob- 
lem there. Do you expect the southern bloc 
to go along, in view of that situation? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, I think it remains 
to be seen how steadfast the opposition in 
the South is to the question of Hawaiian 
statehood. The issue has not been brought 
before the floor of either House in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Of course, there are many different cir- 
cumstances that attend a consideration of 
the merits of Hawalian statehood that did 
not enter into the question of Alaskan state- 
hood. 

There is the question you point to; there 
is also the fact that the Hawaiian Islands 
are an insular community, separated by some 
2,000 miles of water from the west coast. 

So I think that this will be an entirely 
new problem and it will have to be consid- 
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ered on an entirely new basis, on its own 
merits. 


Mr. Novins. Senator, when you enumerated 
the Senators from the South who supported 
Alaskan statehood, you mentioned Senator 
Lona. 

Now, he has been quoted as saying that one 
of the reasons that made it easier for him 
to vote the way he did, which was in favor 
of statehood, was that he felt that any two 
Senators from Alaska would be likely to vote 
pretty much the way the Northwestern Sen- 
ators have voted in regards to civil rights. 

Do you feel it would be a mistake, in view 
of that background, for Alaska now to send 
two extremist civil rights Senators to the 
Congress? 

Senator CmurcH. Well, I would say, Mr 
Novins that, first of all, that westerners, 
northwesterners, have been strong advocates 
of civil rights, I think that that was demon- 
strated in the civil-rights debate last year. 
We believed, I think without exception, that 
the right to vote, which was the matter at 
issue in that debate, ought not to be denied 
or ought not to be discriminated against on 
the basis of raee-or color in any way, and we 
strongly urged the passage and fought for 
the passage of a civil-rights bill. 

Now, at the same time, we wanted that 
civil-rights bill to be 2 steps forward, not 
2 steps forward and 1 step back, and the hill, 
as it was reported to the Senate from the 
House not only conferred new civil rights in 
terms of added protections for the right to 
vote, but also took away a historic and im- 
portant civil right, the right to trial by jury 
in criminal-type cases. 

Mr. Novins. In other words, you were more 
moderate than some of the more vocal north- 
ern liberals on the question of that civil- 
right privilege; were you not? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, I think that the 
West, Mr. Novins, is a still, primarily, a land 
of small communities in which the citizens 
serve on juries, and we believe in the jury 
trial; so we supported the jury-trial amend- 
ment to the civil-rights bill. We did it be- 
cause we believed in it. We did it because 
we thought it was consistent with civil rights, 
and we did it to avoid a bitter, long filibuster 
that might otherwise have prevented the pas- 
sage of any civil-rights bill at all. 

Mr. Novins. Senator, with that as back- 
ground, could we get back——— 

Senator CHURCH., Sure. 

Mr, Novins. To the question which was: 

Do you think it would be a mistake for 
Alaska to send strong civil-rights Senators to 
the Congress when they do come in? 

Senator CHURCH. I think that Alaska will 
send the kind of representatives that the 
Northwest generally has sent, because there 
is a very close tie between Alaska and the 
Northwestern States. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator, not tying it to the 
civil-rights matter at all but putting it rather 
bluntly, was there a deal that the southern 
minority would not filibuster the Alaska 
statehood bill if consideration of the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill was delayed beyond this 
session? 

Senator CHURCH. No, Mr. Lawrence, there 
was no deal of any kind. 

The fact of the matter is that though great 
credit is due the Democratic leadership, I 
think, for the passage of the Alaska state- 
hood bill, that the position taken in the 
Senate by our majority leader was at all times 
consistent. He said from the beginning that 
when the House passed over to the Senate a 
statehood bill that he would undertake to 
bring it to the floor of the Senate for debate 
and for final enactment. He did that when 
the House brought the Alaskan bill over to 
the Senate. 

His position is consistent with respect to 
Hawaii. He has said, and Senator MANSFIELD, 
acting in his behalf, said just last week, 
“When the House brings over an Hawaiian 
bill the Senate will stand ready and the 
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leadership will stand ready to bring it quickly 
to the floor of the Senate for debate.” 

Mr. LAWRENCE. How did it happen that we 
got to Alaska ahead of Hawali, in terms of 
Congressional action? Because I think that 
in the past, Hawaiian claims to statehood 
and consideration of Hawaiian measures has 
usually come first, sometimes they have been 
combined, but—what happened that we got 
to Alaska without Hawaii? 

Senator Cuurcu. I think this was a part 
of the strategy for those that belieye in 
statehood for both Territories. 

The feeling was that in 1954, when the two 
bills were attached together, that statehood 
was lost for both Territories and that, there- 
fore, any effort that would attach both bills 
tcegether would meet with defeat, This had 
been the experience of the Congress in the 
past. 

So, it was felt we ought to proceed on the 
basis of each separate case, and, since the 
Hawaiian case had come up for first consid- 
eration 4 years ago, we thought we had best 
try bringing up the Alaskan case this time. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, it was not just a mat- 
ter of varying the timing. Didn't you feel 
that Alaska had the better chance this time? 

Senator CHURCH. We thought Alaska had 
the better chance, and therefore in the in- 
terest of the statehood cause, we ought to 
bring the Alaskan bill up first, assess it on 
the merits, in hopes that the passage of the 
Alaskan bill would clear the way for the 
eventual passage of the Hawaiian bill. 

Mr. Novins. Mr, Pierpoint? 

Mr. Prerpotnt. Senator, I would like to go 
into this relationship between the western 
politicians and the southerners. 

Now, you have said that the southern 
Senators that you mentioned acted on con- 
viction, but you also indicated that there 
seems to be some sort of rapport established, 
for instance, on civil rights, and on this 
Alaska statehood bill between yourselves and 
the gentlemen from the South, or some of 
them. 

Td like to know a little more about that 
and where it might possibly lead? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, let me answer your 
question this way, Mr. Pierpoint: 

I do think that it is true that there is 
more cohesion, there is more harmony with- 
in the Democratic Party in the Senate today 
than there has been in a great many years. 

If the role that was played by many of the 
western Democrats in the civil-rights debate 
has contributed to that good feeling, then 
I think that both the party has benefited by 
it and the country has benefited by it. 

I do think, though, that that is only one 
piece of this picture. 

The fact of the matter is that there is an 
economic basis for a close liaison between 
West and South, both sections of the coun- 
try lay out in the periphery of our economy, 
a large, long distance from the centers of 
our markets. We have common economic 
problems. 

I was down in Tennessee not long ago and 
I saw the remarkable contribution that the 
TVA has made to the economy of the South; 
likewise, in the West, Federal multipurpose 
dams have been of tremendous importance. 

So I think that we have a common in- 
terest in the comprehensive development of 
our river resources. 

And just 2 weeks ago, the West and South 
joined forces under the leadership of Senator 
SmMaTuHERS, of Florida, to repeal the excise tax 
on transportation freight rates that long 
have discriminated against the West and 
South. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Tell me, how do the north- 
ern liberals in the Democratic Party feel 
about this new coalition? 

Senator CHURCH., Well, I think that It is, 
to the extent that it is a coalition; I really 
do not think that it is a coalition. I think 
that we just find common interests from 
time to time and when we do, we stand 
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together—I think, by and large, that the 
northern Democrats approve, because this is 
contributing to more unity and more 
strergth within the Democratic Party and 
within the Democratic Party at large there 
is considerably more that unites us than 
divides us. 

Mr. Prerpornt. Could this possibly heal the 
serious breach that has occurred in the party 
over the civil rights issue and the split be- 
tween North and South and lead to harmony 
in 1960? 

Senator CHURCH. I think that it will con- 
tribute in that direction. Moreover, I think 
that it will also tend to mollify extremism, 
and everybody suffers from extremism. I 
think, that is why I say, it not only benefits 
our party but benefits our country. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Tully. 

Mr. TuLLY. Senator, last year you sup- 
ported the jury trial in criminal contempt 
cases. 

Senator CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr, TuLLY. in return for which the South 
went along on the Alaska statehood bill. 

Now, when you—— 

Senator CHURCH., Now, let me say, Mr. 
Tully, there, that I don’t think there was any 
necessary correlation between the two. In 
other words, when the civil-rights debate 
was fiercely being undertaken last year in the 
Senate, nobody even knew that the Alaskan 
statehood bill would ever come to the floor 
of the Senate this year. 

Mr. TULLY. Well, I think it has been de- 
scribed as sort of a first wedge. 

In any event, what—what will you north- 
ern liberals offer the South to try to persuade 
them to go along on Hawaiian statehood? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, I believe we have 
nothing to offer the South except the merits 
of the cause itself. And I think that the 
merits of this cause, the cause, are enormous, 
because statehood is the finest expression of 
the American tradition. It has been the 
method of our construction of one great 
nation instead of an empire, and I think 
that the good feeling that has come to all 
parts of the country by virtue of the admis- 
sion of Alaska, the feeling that this is not a 
finished country but still a dynamic and 
living union with a future that lies still 
ahead of us, will affect all parts of the coun- 
try and will greatly contribute to the ulti- 
mate admission of Alaska. 

Mr. Novins, Senator. 

Senator Cuurcn. Of Hawaii. 

We have nothing to offer except the merits 
of the cause, and I think the cause will 
speak strongly in its own behalf. 

Mr. Novins. Senator, apart from the poli- 
tics which we have talked about in relation 
to the Alaskan statehood bill, the question 
of the Territory itself and some of the nat- 
ural resources in it, as a member of the 
Public Works Committee, do you expect a 
major Federal program now to be inaugu- 
rated in Alaska? 

Senator CHurcH. Well, I expect that 
Alaska now will be treated equally with the 
other States. It had been discriminated 
against as a Territory, and this has put eco- 
nomic development in Alaska in a deep 
freeze, so to speak. The fact that 99 percent 
of the land of Alaska is still owned by the 
Federal Government demonstrates how difi- 
cult significant economic development has 
been under the territorial status. 

Now that statehood has come, now that 
we are setting aside—and this, I think, is a 
wonderful thing, because, in one bill we not 
only have written an end to an American 
colony; we not only have given the full 
rights of self-government to the 200,000 
American citizens in Alaska, but, in addition 
to this, we have set over 103 million acres of 
ground to the Alaskan people, 28 percent of 
the entire Territory, to help finance this new 
State. And, in addition to that, the bill con- 
tains provisions whereby the proceeds of 
Alaskan, the sale of Alaskan resources ad- 
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ministered by the Federal Government will 
go to the Alaskan State for the support of 
roads and schools. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, if I may turn now 
to what seems to be Washington's most com- 
pelling issue at the moment, I believe you 
are one of those who has called for the resig- 
nation or dismissal of Sherman Adams. 

Is that correct? 

Senator CHURCH. Yes. I have said that in 
my opinion I think Mr. Adams should resign, 
and, failing that, the President should re- 
move him. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Well, now, as a Democrat, 
do you feel that this is a real big issue for 
the 1958 campaign? 

Senator CHURCH, Mr. Lawrence, as a Dem- 
ocrat, let me say, and as a Senator let me 
say—I am sorry that it ever happened, 

The reason I am sorry that it happened 
is because I think that the notoriety given 
an incident of this kind leads people to con- 
clude that there is something dirty about 
politics. And the fact of the matter is that 
what Mr. Adams did is being done every day 
in the business life of this country, and 
nobody thinks the worse of it. 

I think it’s unfortunate that people do 
get the feeling that something is amiss or 
suspect in public life when the fact of the 
matter is that we pursue a higher standard 
of conduct generally in public life than we 
do in the business life or the private life of 
this country. 

Mr. Lawrence, Well, you are not suggesting 
that because people do this in business, that 
what Sherman Adams has done is proper? 

Senator CHURCH. No, indeed; Iam not. I 
think we should maintain, we should main- 
tain a higher standard of conduct and of 
ethics in public life. 

Mr. LAwRENCE. Well, then—— 

Senator CHURCH. And I think we do, and 
the fact that we do generally maintain this 
standard makes a Sherman Adams case such 
a glaring example that the press immediately 
concentrates upon it, and should. 

I am merely saying that, as a Democrat 
and Senator, I’m sorry that it ever happened, 
because it—it does tend to taint the conduct 
of people engaged in public life; and, by 
and large, they are a very scrupulous and 
honest group of people. 

Mr. Novins. Senator, do you really think 
that what Sherman Adams is alleged to have 
done in accepting these gifts is very much 
different from what happens to at least half 
the Members of the United States Senate? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, I don’t know what 
happens to at least half the Members of the 
United States Senate. I do know that, in 
my case, insofar as I know, and the case of 
my colleagues in the Senate, I know of very 
few that accept large and expensive gifts 
during their tenure in office which would 
tend to make them feel obligated or beholden 
to the donor. 

Mr. PrerPoIntT. But don't you actually act 
in behalf of your constituents before Federal 
agencies quite frequently? 

Senator CHURCH. Mr. Pierpoint, it's part of 
the job of a Congressman or of a Senator 
to do his best to represent his constituents 
in Washington. This means furnishing in- 
formation to these constituents; it means 
getting the status of a case before a Goy- 
ernment agency; it may even mean pointing 
up to an agency the strong points of the 
case where, in the opinion of the Congress- 
man, these strong points have real merit. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. But doesn’t that have—— 

Senator CHURCH. But the difference is, that 
this is a part of the job to be done by a 
Senator or Congressman, as a part of his 
daily routine duties. It is not to be done 
in exchange for or in conjunction with the 
acceptance of expensive gifts from the person 
who hopes to be served by the intervention. 

Mr. Prerpornr. But, Senator, even though 
it may be a part of his duties, doesn’t that 
have ethical implications when a Senator 
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goes before a Federal regu!atory agency and 
asks for certain favors on behalf of a con- 
stituent? 

Senator CHURCH. Mr. Pierpoint, I am glad 
you bring this up so that I can make it 
clear. 

I said that it was a part of the duties of 
a Senator or of a Congressman to serye his 
constituents, and certainly it is. But that 
does not mean serving his constituents in 
an improper way. 

I would regard it as most improper to in- 
tervene before a Federal agency and ask that 
agency to do something that is illegal or 
something that the facts of the case would 
not warrant. But within the bounds of 
propriety, and without any kind of gifts or 
any Kind of benefits that tend to influence or 
color one’s judgment, a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative has a duty to do a service to the 
constituents he represents in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TuLLY. Senator, you sound too good 
to be true in discussing the Sherman Adams 
case. 

You say you are sorry it happened. 

Now, you're going to be making some 
speeches during this coming campaign. Do 
you mean to say you are not going to men- 
tion the Sherman Adams case in any of those 
speeches? 

Senator Cuurcn. I would hate to predict 
that I would never mention the Sherman 
Adams case, because I might. But I have 
no present intention of making the Sher- 
man Adams case an issue, insofar as I am 
concerned, for purposes of the next cam- 
paign. 

Mr. TuLty. You remember how the Re- 
publicans used to mention mink coat every 
time they got up to speak. 

Senator CHURCH. Yes, I do; and I think 
that this is a black chapter in the history 
of the Republican Party, because it distorted 
an issue way out of size to its honest pro- 
portions. It made people believe that Wash- 
ington was filled with a great host of dis- 
honest and corrupt officials and that was not 
the case. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Are you asking the Demo- 
crats to throw away the Adams issue, then? 

Senator CHURCH. No. I am merely say- 
ing this: I am sorry it happened, and I am, 
I don’t think that it’s good politics to take 
hold of a single incident and try to make a 
great mountain out of it, when in fact that 
takes it out of its true perspective. 

I hope that the Democrats do not use the 
Sherman Adams case the way the Republi- 
cans used the handful of incidents involving 
mink coats and deep freezes that was basic 
in the campaign of the great crusade in 1952 
to clean up Washington. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, I think we've got 
a little shadowy area here that ought to be 
eliminated, and I think an implication may 
grow out of a question that I'd like to clear 
up. 

Mr. Novins suggested in a question to you 
that perhaps half the Senators would do 
what Adams has done. 

Do you know of a single Senator who has 
accepted $2,000 worth of hotel bills from any 
one corporation? 

Senator CHURCH. I do not, and if in fact 
some of my colleagues have done this, I'm 
sure that revelations made of these facts 
will result in their failure to be returned to 
office the next time they face the voters. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Well, there's no reason to 
think that any Senator has, then—— 

Senator CHURCH. I have no reason what- 
ever to think that this is being done by 
Members of the Senate; and if it is being 
done by any Senator, I think it is just as 
improper as I think it was improper in the 
case of Sherman Adams. 

Mr. Novrns. Senator, I want to ask you a 
question, but before I do, let me say for the 
record that I am not attempting to place 
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any value judgments on any alleged action 
or inaction of any Members of the Senate. 

My question raises a deeper principle, I 
think, which is the conflict of interests prin- 
ciple. When somebody comes up in the 
Cabinet, he is expected to divorce himself of 
any financial holdings that might possibly 
be influenced by any decisions he would 
make. Yet I don’t know of any law, perhaps 
you can tell me if there is one, that would 
prevent a Senator from voting on a matter 
that might have a direct influence on his 
own financial income. 

Now, isn't there some kind of a disparity 
there that ought to be cleaned up? 

Senator CHURCH. Yes. As far as the pres- 
ent law is concerned, there is no conflicts 
of interest statute that does apply to mem- 
bers of the legislature. I think that that 
is an area in which improvement can be 
made, and perhaps we ought to adopt a con- 
flicts of interest statute. 

I think one of the reasons that we have 
not up till now is that when you sit in the 

i , it’s difficult to find an area of ac- 
tivity in the life of the Nation that is not 
affected by legislation that comes before the 
Con: . So there has been a question of 
the practicality of such a conflicts of inter- 
est statute as applies to Members of Con- 


Mr. Novins. But there is another approach, 
Senator. Do you think it would serve the 
public interest if when a man is elected to 
the United States Senate he would make a 
public listing of all his financial holdings? 

Senator Cuurcn. It might well do that. I 
hadn't considered it. But as a proposal, 
coming fresh to me at this time, I think 
that there might be real merit to it. 

Mr. PrerPornT. Senator, what about some 
sort of an ethical code for Members of Con- 
gress? For instance, as I understand it, Con- 
gressmen can travel abroad and use foreign 
funds from foreign countries that are being 
paid back for dollar allocations, but the Con- 
gressmen do not have to account for the use 
of those funds, how they spend them. 

Now, to me, this has a sort of a funny 
sound to it, and yet I believe that’s true. 

Now, I wonder if the—— 

Senator CHURCH. Let me say, Mr. Pier- 
point, that that has been true heretofore. I 
. agree with you, it’s been a bad practice, and 
one that ought to be corrected. By virtue 
of an amendment passed in the Senate re- 
cently, I think that that practice will be cor- 
rected, and that from now on Congressmen to 
whom these counterpart funds are made 
available must make an accounting of those 
funds in the same way that any other Fed- 
eral or public employee makes an accounting, 
and I think that’s right. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator, you have spoken 
very highly of the contributions LYNDON 
Jounson has made to the record of your 
party and to its cohesiveness, and so forth. 

Are you a LYNDON JOHNSON for President 
man in 1960? 

Senator CuurcH. Well, I don't know that 
LYNDON JOHNSON is a LYNDON JOHNSON for 
President man. 
sere LAWRENCE. Well, let's assume that he 

Senator CHURCH. At least, he has not so far 
indicated his interest. 

I have great respect for the ability of 
LYNDON JOHNSON. I think he has been one 
of the most adroit and capable majority 
leaders that the Democratic Party has had in 
many years, perhaps in the whole history of 
the Democratic Party. I think this has been 
amply demonstrated on the record, 

But Lynpon Jounson has not indicated 
that he is a candidate for President, and I 
have not considered him in this light. 

Mr. Prerrornt. Who are you considering, 
Senator CHURCH? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, fortunately, Mr. 
Pierpoint, the Democratic Party has a 
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plethora of very able candidates from whom 
to draw, and it’s still 2 years until the con- 
vention, almost too soon for an educated 


guess. 

Mr. TuLLY. Senator, are you counting 
Senator KENNEDY out because, either because 
he’s too young, or because he’s a Catholic, 
as some are? 

Senator CHURCH. It would be very hard for 
me to count him out on either ground. I 
think that a man’s religion has nothing to 
do with his eligibility for office. I think 
we have, should have allayed fears as to re- 
ligion in connection with our governorships, 
and our senatorial and Congressional offices, 
and there is no reason why the same old 
stigma should apply to the presidency. I just 
don’t believe it, don’t believe it should. 

Now, as far as youthfulness is concerned, 
I think that that has to be taken in its 
context, and where Mr. KENNEDY, Senator 
KENNEDY is concerned, he has had a great 
deal of seasoning in Washington, and his 
stature in the Senate has risen considerably 
in the past year by virtue of the rather re- 
markably successful work he did in connec- 
tion with 2 or 3 hot issues, 1 of which was 
the Kennedy amendment to the mutual-aid 
bill, another of which was the successful 
passage of the labor bill in the Senate just 2 
or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. TULLY. Do you think if he were nom- 
inated, say, and that Dick Nixon were nom- 
inated by the Republicans, that he would 
have a good chance of beating Nixon? 

Senator CHURCH- I think that in 1960 the 
Democrats are going to return to the White 
House. 

Mr, TutLy. Does that mean the answer is 
“Yes”? 

Senator CHURCH. That means the answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. PIERPoINT. Senator, as a member of the 
Rackets Committee that currently is investi- 
gating the Mafia and gangsterdom here in 
America, where are those investigations going 
from here? 

Senator CHURCH. Mr. Pierpoint, from here 
they go to Chicago, in the sense that our 
inquiry during the next 2 weeks will take 
the restaurant and hotel industry in Chicago, 
and we will attempt to demonstrate how the 
mobster element has come to influence and 
in some respects to dominate portions of this 
industry in Chicago. We will examine the 
case of the Chicago Restaurant Association. 
We will show how this association, just as an 
example, was represented by Mr. Teitelbaum 
from 1933 to 1954. 

Mr. Novins. Could we have the first name 
on him, sir? 

Senator CHURCH. Abraham Teitelbaum, at 
$125,000 a year retainer fee. He, of course, 
was Al Capone's personal attorney. 

We will show how the mobster element has 
come into the restaurant business and also 
has taken control of certain unions, thus 
preventing legitimate unions from organiz- 
ing the waiters and the chefs and protecting 
the management of these industries. And 
we will show how honest, legitimate busi- 
ness has been driven out by violence, in- 
timidation, and coercion in Chicago. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. You mentioned Capone. 
Do you mean, then, that the Mafia may be 
tied in with the current activities—— 

Senator CHURCH. I think certain elements 
of the Mafia or of the Black Hand, it’s been 
called by different names, but it is an evi- 
denced syndicate of crime that reaches into 
many of our major cities. Chicago is one 
aspect of that operation, and I think that 
the hearings of the committee will be most 
instructive and enlightening, and I hope 
helpful in clearing up the problem there. 

Mr. Novins. Senator, I am interested in 
that fee that you mentioned being given 
to the Chicago attorney representing the 
association. Does the committee feel that 
that is illegal? 
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Senator Cuurcn. No; not at all. But it is 
indicative of the importance placed on his 
services and the fact that he was once Al 
Capone’s attorney is also indicative of the 
link-up that exists between the Restaurant 
Association and certain of the mobster ele- 
ments in Chicago. 

Mr. Novins. Senator, one quick question 
in the little time we have left, 

Senator NEUBERGER, on the floor, In the 
middle of the Alaskan debate, suggested 
that he hoped you would one day run for 
President or Vice President. 

Do you have any such present intention? 

Senator CHurcH. No, No; my job keeps 
me very, very busy, and though I thank 
you for giving me the chance to say “no 
thank you,” I must say “no thank you.” 

Mr. Novins. All right. 

Well, now, let me thank you, then, for 
your appearance here today, Senator. 
Thanks very much, indeed, for coming 
here—— 

Senator CHURCH. Thank you, Mr. Novins. 
It’s been a pleasure. 

Mr. Novins. And thanks also to today’s 
panel of newsmen. To Andrew Tully, of 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance; Robert 
Pierpoint, of CBS News; and William H. Law- 
rence, of the New York Times. 

This is Stuart Novins, 


BASEBALL, THE AMERICAN PASTIME 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I cannot 
resist taking the floor temporarily to ex- 
press the hope that baseball in America 
will not become strictly and purely a 
commercial enterprise, engaged in for 
the profit of whoever happen to be the 
Stockholders of baseball clubs, 

It seems to me it comes at an exceed- 
ingly poor time, when Congress is about 
to consider legislation, on the Senate 
side, defining baseball as a sport, to read 
in the newspapers that those who own 
the baseball franchise in the city of 
Washington are considering the possi- 
bility of taking the franchise for a major 
league team out of the National Capital. 

It would seem to me baseball means 
to America something more than dollars 
in the cash registers of those who hap- 
pen to own the clubs. Perhaps Congress 
should take another look at the measure 
now at the desk, of which I am cospon- 
sor, I may add, and which is designed 
to make sure, if we are to define baseball 
as a sport, that we enact the kind of 
legislation to which I think the sport is 
entitled, so that the general public and 
the Nation itself will be given considera- 
tion beyond that of the dollar sign. 
Having baseball as our national sport 
without a franchise in the National 
Capital would be a good deal like having 
a football season without a team at 
Notre Dame. It would be like having 
boxing in America without Sugar Ray 
Robinson. 

I shall perhaps discuss this subject in 
legislative terms at a later time. Today 
I desire merely to voice the hope that 
those who own the baseball franchise in 
Washington—both those who own a ma- 
jority of the stock and those who own 
a very substantial minority of the 
stock—may take another look at their 
obligation to America and to their Na- 
tional Capital, consider that aspect more 
sincerely, and look less greedy at the 
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reports from the cash registers and the 
bank account. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF ANTIDUMPING ACT, 1921 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6006) to amend 
certain provisions of the Antidumping 
. Act, 1921, to provide for greater cer- 
tainty, speed, and efficiency in the en- 
forcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

I may say, in explanation of that mo- 
tion, that I am informed that such is 
the desire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority member. 
I have discussed the subject also with 
the acting minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. WILLIAMS confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 


VISAS UNDER IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
the special immigration law—Public Law 
85-316—became effective on September 
11 last year, 32,253 visas under that pro- 
gram have already been issued. This 
act amended the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, and was designed 
as a humanitarian measure to reunite 
families, provide for the admission to the 
United States of certain refugees, and to 
permit adoptions by American citizens 
of orphans overseas. As such, first em- 
phasis was given to reuniting families, 
evidenced by the fact that 71 percent of 
visas issued to date have been for this 
purpose. In addition, more than 1,000 
visas have been issued to orphans, 

It was apparent from the beginning of 
the administration of the act that is- 
suance of visas to refugees would require 
more time because of the security re- 
quirements involved and to secure an 
equitable distribution on a worldwide 
basis of the limited numbers of visas 
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available for refugees. Furthermore, the 
personnel required for the security in- 
vestigations could not be assigned to the 
field until funds for this purpose were 
made available by Congress in April 
1958. Nonetheless, more than 2,500 
refugees have secured preliminary ap- 
proval as of June 20, 1958, for entry, 300 
more than the originally estimated work- 
load for the period up to the end of June. 
The additional personnel now in the 
field, coupled with the acceleration of 
the review of cases in Washington, will 
place the program on a current basis this 
month. 

Program goals for the administration 
of the act have been exceeded to date. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks a progress report 
with respect to the various provisions of 
the act. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pusiic Law 85-316, PROGRESS REPORT 
INTRODUCTION 


On September 11, 1957, the President signed 
Public 85-316 to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, thereby providing 
approximately 80,000 additional visas in the 
following categories: 


1. Sec. 10: Cancellation of mortgages 
15, 600 
12: Provision of nonquota 

status for applicants in the first 

three preference categories (re- 

union of families) --.-.--...-.- 38, 100 
3. Sec. 15: Refugee-escapees, Ger- 

man expellees and Dutch eth- 


BIOS EA, 2 UR Gur E tense 18, 656 

4. Other sections (orphans, TB cases, 
att: pon) Sekar Sat Ree en £4) T, 644 
Total- a ee 80, 000 


Of the 80,000 total visas, it was estimated 
that 29,000 could be issued by June 30, 1958. 
Much effort during the first 9 months under 
Public Law 83-316 necessarily was devoted 
to planning and assigning personnel; as of 
May 31, 1958, 32,253 visas were issued, ex- 
ceeding the June 30, 1958, target issuance. 


Section 10. Cancellation of mortgages on 
quotas 


It is anticipated that this section will make 
available 15,600 quota visas which could not 
be issued due to deductions from regular 
quotas required by the Displaced Persons Act 
and other legislation. The restoration of 
these quota numbers will mean visas for 
many refugee-escapees who probably would 
have applied otherwise under section 15 of 
the act. As of May 31, 1958, over 7,000 or 
45 percent of the 15,600 potential visas under 
this section were issued, constituting 22 per- 
cent of the 32,253 total issued as of that date. 

Section 12, Preference cases 

Since the largest number of aliens bene- 
fitting under this act already had applied for 
entry and are relatives of American citizens 
or legally admitted aliens, initial emphasis 
was placed on rapid issuance of visas under 
this section. This preference consideration 
is in accord with our immigration laws. In 
addition, thousands of nonpreference appli- 
cants were processed as a result of the re- 
moval of the backlog of first, second, and 
third preference cases. Of the 32,253 visas 
issued as of May 31, 1958, 23,000 or 71 percent 
were issued under section 12, constituting 
over 60 percent of the 38,100 potential visas 
under this section. 
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Section 15. Refugee-escapees 
This section provides special nonquota 
visas for 18,656 refugee-escapees, expellees, 
and relatives as follows: 


Category Subsection | Potential 
visas 
German expellees__..--...-.-.-. 
Nethertiitle cong refugees and rela- 
CW se eee ee 15 fe (2)... 1,000 
Refugee-escapees......---.-----| 15 (a) (8)_- 14, 556 
| Ceres AEE Garg | SESARE EN ol 18, 656 


It was apparent from the beginning that 
issuance of visas to this category would be 
more difficult due to the very nature of ob- 
taining security clearances and of making a 
fair and equitable determination of eligibili- 
ty as outlined in the recommendations of the 
Senate committee report. A total of 2,200 
visas was estimated for the first year, and al- 
though this goal will not quite be met, great 
progress has been made in getting approvals 
to the field. It should be noted that the sup- 
plemental appropriation was not passed un- 
til March 1958 so that security personnel 
could not be assigned until after that date. 
There are now a larger number of personnel 
in the field and the processing of visas un- 
der this section should proceed more rapid- 
ly. It is still anticipated that all visas under 
this and other sections will be issued by the 
end of 1959, the original date set for com- 
pletion of this program. 

In view of the limited number of visas 
available for refugee-escapees in relation ta 
the total potential applicants, Congress in 
passing this act indicated that visas should 
be issued to refugee-escapees on the basis 
of persecution and hardship suffered, and po- 
tential contribution to the welfare of the 
United States. This requirement involves 
the appraisal of each applicant under selec- 
tive, relative criteria. Obviously, it would 
be impossible for such comparative judg- 
ments to be made by individual consuls all 
over the world. For this reason it was de- 
cided that all refugee-escapee applications 
should be submitted to Washington for re- 
view by an interagency committee consist- 
ing of representatives of the Departments of 
State, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. This interdepartmental 
committee was very helpful in the initial re- 
view of cases and the development of more 
refined criteria for the determination of 
whether an applicant could be considered a 
refugee-escapee. Once general standards 
were developed, this committee ceased re- 
viewing individual cases and this function 
was turned over to panels of State Depart- 
ment reviewers. In general, cases are re- 
viewed on the basis of: (a) degree of profes- 
sional, technical, or other skill; (b) extent 
of persecution and hardship; (c) sponsorship 
in the United States; (d) ability to speak 
English; (e) unification of close relatives. 

When an applicant is approved as a ref- 
ugee-escapee, the case is returned to the ap- 
propriate consulate, where a visa is issued 
only after regular requirements of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 have 
been satisfied, including medical checks and 
special security screening prescribed for ref- 
ugee-escapees recently arrived from within 
the Sino-Soviet orbit. Since bona fides in 
in such cases are difficult to establish, de- 
tailed questionnaires and interviews with 
the applicants and three references are nec- 
essary. Delay has been caused by restric- 
tions upon investigative activities United 
States personnel can conduct in countries of 
asylum. Congress made available in April 
1958 supplemental funds for additional se- 
curity personnel for section 15 screening. 
Fifty-four additional employees (9 American 
screening officers, 45 locals) are now on the 
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job. The assignment of 6 more American 
screening officers should be completed short- 
ly after July 1, 1958, completing the screen- 
ing staff provided by the supplemental budg- 
et. Two review panels are now processing 
approximately 300 cases per week, and special 
panels work overtime to reduce any backlog 
as it develops. The net effect of these ef- 
forts is shown in the following table cover- 
ing the status of section 15 (a) (3) cases re- 
ceived in Washington as of June 20, 1958. 


Status: Cases 
Approved (2,503 persons) .--------- 1,277 
RRATOCUEG oo een nn wan nen n nnn nnse 735 
Wererred......<<--. Pa E ~ 98 
A Toden”. .. an wens oe 90 
Partially reviewed or being proc- 

Meee E enone mom 1,321 
Awaiting review-.-.--.-----.-.---- 1,871 


Total received (11,974 persons). 5,322 


Despite the availability of additional staff 
and the progress being made in preliminary 
Washington screening of cases, parallel in- 
crease in visa issuance will not result im- 
mediately. Security screening and other 
immigration law requirements involve addi- 
tional time after the approved case is sent to 
the field. When a full field staff is on duty 
a marked step-up in the number of visas 
issued under this section is expected. 


Other sections (orphans, spouse, or child of 
adjusted first preference immigrant 


It is estimated that 7,644 visas will be 
available under sections of this act other 
than the foregoing. These cases include 
orphans, tuberculars, illegitimate children, 
and otherwise excludable aliens. Approxi- 
mately 1,318 or 17 percent of the potential 
visas under these sections were issued as of 
May 31, 1958, constituting 4 percent of the 
32,253 visas issued as of that date, 


CONCLUSION 


Progress under Public Law 85-316 has been 
satisfactory and planned goals substantially 
have been met. Effort during the first 9 
months under the act was devoted to organ- 
izing the program, and to the issuance of 
visas to relatives of United States citizens, 
lawfully admitted aliens, persons with special 
skills, and others entitled to immigration 
preference. Effort also has been concentrated 
on insuring that all applicants entitled to 
regular quota numbers are issued visas before 
the close of the fiscal year. There has been 
considerable achievement with regard to 
refugee-escapee cases, which it was clear 
from the start would require the greatest 
time and review. It is expected that during 
the next fiscal year accomplishments under 
all sections of Public Law 85-316 will pro- 
ceed on schedule and that program goals 
will be met or exceeded, 


ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS—MES- 


SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC, NO. 417) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
Was read and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Since the earliest days of our Republic, 
the Secretary of State has had the au- 
thority to issue or deny passports. His- 
torically this authority stems from the 
Secretary's basic responsibilities as the 
principal officer of the President con- 
cerned with the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, Congress has over a period of 
years given the Secretary of State certain 


additional statutory authority in the 
field. 
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In recent years the Secretary of State 
has based his limitation of passports on 
two general grounds. The first of these 
has been that an applicant’s travel, usu- 
ally to a specific country or countries, 
was inimical to United States foreign 
relations. The second of the general 
grounds of denial has been that the ap- 
plicant is a member of the Communist 
Party; is under Communist Party dis- 
cipline, domination, or control; or that 
the applicant is traveling abroad to assist 
knowingly the international Communist 
movement. 

Recently the Supreme Court limited 
this power to deny passports under ex- 
isting law. It is essential that the Gov- 
ernment today have power to deny pass- 
ports where their possession would seri- 
ously impair the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States or would 
be inimical to the security of the United 
States. 

Moreover, the Secretary should have 
clear statutory authority to prevent 
Americans from using passports for 
travel to areas where there is no means 
of protecting them, or where their pres- 
ence would conflict with our foreign- 
policy objectives or be inimical to the 
security of the United States. Such 
grounds for restricting or denying pass- 
ports may or may not have any connec- 
tion with the international Communist 
movement. They are; however, essential 
for the orderly conduct of our foreign 
relations and basic to the maintenance of 
our own national security. 

In exercising these necessary limita- 
tions on the issuance of passports, the 
executive branch is greatly concerned 
with seeing to it that the inherent rights 
of American citizens are preserved. Any 
limitations on the right to travel can 
only be tolerated in terms of overriding 
requirements of our national security, 
and must be subject to substantive and 
procedural guaranties. 

The Secretary of State will submit to 
the Congress a proposed draft of legisla- 
tion to carry out these recommendations. 

I wish to emphasize the urgency of the 
legislation I have recommended. Each 
day and week that passes without it ex- 
poses us to great danger. I hope the 
Congress will move promptly toward its 
enactment, 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, July 7, 1958. 


JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on June 
30 the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] placed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wichita Eagle. The text of 
this editorial appears on page 12620 of 
the Recorp of June 30. 

Since it appears that at least one 
Member of this body found this edi- 
torial persuasive against S. 2646, the 
so-called Jenner-Butler bill, I think it is 
not amiss for me to point out the mis- 
statements and inaccuracies in the 
editorial. 

The editorial declares: 

The bill as now awaiting action of the 


Senate floor * * * provides four major 
things. 
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‘The editorial then continues with four 
paragraphs. Three of these paragraphs 
contain important misstatements. 

Here is the first of the four para- 
graphs: 

First, that any Congressional committee 
can ask any question it likes and cite a wit- 
ness in contempt of Congress for refusing 
to answer—whether the question is pertinent 
to the committee's investigation or not. This 
would give a blank check to committees to 
ask anyone anything. 


This statement is incorrect in that the 
bill does not give a committee a blank 
check to ask anyone anything. The 
bill would not allow a committee to ask 
a question outside its jurisdiction. 
Manifestly the issue here is a point of 
law for determination by the courts and 
enactment of S. 2646 would not take 
away the jurisdiction of the courts to 
determine the point. 

The second paragraph in the editorial 
to which I have referred is as follows: 

Second, that the Supreme Court could not 
hear appeals from denials by States of li- 
censes to practice law even though such 


denials would violate the United States 
Constitution. 


This paragraph, while it does not tell 
the whole story, is not incorrect, as far 
as it goes. Under S. 2646, the constitu- 
tionality of a denial of a license to prac- 
tice law in a State court would be deter- 
mined by the courts of the State, und 
the supreme court of the State would 
be the court of last resort with respect 
to the question. 

The third paragraph in the editorial to 
which I have referred is as follows: 

Third, that States shall have the right to 
prosecute persons for subversion against the 
United States, thus countermanding the 
High Court’s decision that Federal antisub- 


versive laws are paramount and take 
precedence, 


This statement is in error in two re- 
spects: First, S. 2646 would not counter- 
mand the Supreme Court decision in the 
Nelson case. The bill would have no 
retroactive effect. The Supreme Court 
in the Nelson case did not contain any 
orders for the future. 

The second error in the third para- 
graph of the editorial lies in its state- 
ment that the Supreme Court decided 
“that Federal antisubversive laws are 
paramount and take precedence.” This 
principle of the precedence of Federal 
law was not involved in the Nelson case. 
There was no Federal law in conflict with 
the State statute under which Nelson 
was convicted. What the Supreme Court 
decided was that Congress had inten- 
tionally preempted the field of anti- 
subversive legislation. The Court did 
not say that State law should not be en- 
forcible in this field; it did not say that 
the States should not have a right to 
enact antisubversive laws; it did not say 
that Congress should have preempted 
the field; the Court's decision only said 
that Congress had preempted the field, 
The Court did not say that Congress 
should not or could not change its mind, 
or that there was any constitutional rea- 
son why the field of antisubversive legis- 
lation should be restricted to Federal 
statutes, 
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The fourth paragraph of the editorial 
to which I have referred is as follows: 

Fourth, that advocacy alone of overthrow 
of the Government—for instance, even & 
casual remark to a friend—shall be prose- 
cuted as a crime, even though there is no 
clear and present danger that the remark 
will result in action, 


This statement is almost wholly in 
error. 

The bill provides no basis whatsoever 
for prosecution on the basis of a casual 
remark to a friend. 

‘The bill does add intent as an element 
of the crime, so that a man could be 
punished for teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States with intention to bring 
about such overthrow. 

The bill does not repudiate the “clear 
and present danger” doctrine; it only 
says, in effect, that the danger need not 
be a danger of immediate action; that if 
there is involved in a particular case of 
teaching and advocating the overthrow 
of the Government the danger, now 
clearly present, that such overthrow will 
be attempted at a future time, then the 
teaching and advocacy is prohibited. 

This editorial from the Wichita Eagle 
concludes: 

The bill, if enacted, would undermine to 
a considerable degree the separation of 
powers between the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government. The 
Supreme Court has acted to protect indi- 
viduals against unjust and capricious prose- 
cutions by Congress, the States, and has clari- 
fied the right of a man to air his views with- 
out unreasonable application of penalties. 


Warranted comment with respect to 
this paragraph would appear to include 
the following: 

How can the separation of powers be 
undermined by utilizing one of the 
check-and-halance provisions of the 
Constitution for the purpose for which 
it was intended, as section 1 of S. 2646 
does? How can the separation of pow- 
ers be undermined by amending existing 
criminal statutes, as sections 2 and 4 
of this bill do? Congress wrote those 
statutes; Congress could repeal them; 
certainly Congress has a right to amend 
them. How could the separation of 
powers be undermined by a declaration 
that the Congress did not intend by its 
action to render unenforcible the anti- 
subversive laws of 42 States? 

The editorial declares that the Su- 
preme Court “has acted to protect indi- 
viduals against unjust and capricious 
prosecutions by Congress.” But Congress 
neyer prosecutes anybody. Congress is 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Prosecutions are always handled 
by the executive branch. Even when a 
person is cited for contempt of Congress 
the decision to prosecute and the prose- 
cution are both actions of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Even leaving aside this technical in- 
accuracy of the editorial, the Wichita 
Eagle is wrong in referring to “unjust 
and capricious” prosecutions. If the 
Wichita Eagle can cite a single instance 
of what it has referred to as “unjust and 
capricious prosecutions by Congress,” I 
hope it will do so in its editorial columns, 
and that a copy of the editorial will be 
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sent to me so that I may place it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial concludes with the state- 
ment that the Supreme Court “has clari- 
fied the right of a man to air his views 
without unreasonable application of 
penalties.” Of course, this is a correct 
statement. But the only question of 
views involved in S. 2646 is in section 4, 
which amends the Smith Act; and the 
Smith Act is not aimed at mere airing 
of views, but at the teaching and ad- 
vocacy of overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence or by assassination, with intent to 
bring about such overthrow. 

Mr. President, I could state for the 
Recorp several instances of Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with this subject. 
For instance, it has been necessary for 
the President to send a message to Con- 
gress with respect to one such decision 
today. We cannot take too much of our 
time giving thought to what the Court 
is doing to the executive branch of the 
Government and to Congress. I might 
add at this juncture that the leadership 
of the Senate should immediately sched- 
ule S. 2646 for debate in the Senate. Its 
failure to do so is a great disservice to 
the people of the United States. 

If the Wichita Eagle will state that it 
believes a man has a right to do this— 
that is, to teach the necessity, the duty, 
and the obligation to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
and violence—and will print such a 
statement in its editorial pages, I will 
also piace it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I should still contend that this Nation 
has a right to protect itself, to protect its 
own internal security, against subversive 
elements which seek to bring about the 
overthrow of our Government and the 
subjugation of the United States to the 
world Communist conspiracy, 


OPFOSITION TO LEGALIZED GAM- 
BLING AS ALASKA'S SOURCE OF 
INCOME FOR STATE REVENUES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have read with concern and alarm in 
the press that the new State of Alaska 
may resort to legalized gambling as a 
method of financing the operations of 
State government. As an ardent and 
fervent advocate of Alaskan statehood— 
and as one who served in the Alaskan 
theater of war during World War II—I 
look upon such a proposal with profound 
dismay. I believe it would be a mistake. 

Legalized gambling merely would tap 
the pockets of the most neurotic in order 
to fill governmental coffers. There 
would be no taxation based on ability 
to pay. A man with a compulsive gam- 
bling neurosis might have 4 or 5 children 
at home in dire need. The money spent 
on legalized gambling would be at the 
expense of their diets, shelter, and med- 
ical care. ‘Surely the great State of 
Alaska—the great land, as the Indians 
have called it—should not get off to any 
such distressing start. 

Mr. President, in April the former Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Percival F. Brundage, suggested that a 
national lottery might be undertaken in 
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order to fill Federal coffers. I opposed 
the proposal vigorously. At that time, 
I studied Nevada’s experience with le- 
galized gambling, and I concluded that 
such an example was not wise for the 
United States to follow—nor, now, for 
the new State of Alaska to follow. 

Let me cite one demonstrated fact. 
Despite its income from gambling tables, 
Nevada ranks 38th among the States in 
expenditures for all public assistance 
and 37th in expenditures for health fa- 
cilities and hospitals. Gambling rarely 
promotes social consciousness; indeed, 
the opposite is frequently the case. 
Gambling neither hews wood nor draws 
water. It does not add to the total 
wealth of a State or Nation. It simply 
drains the wallets of those addicted to 
gambling, whether they actually can af- 
ford such a drain or not. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed at this point in 
the Record an article which I wrote for 
the Christian Century magazine of April 
30, 1958, as a statement of opposition to 
a Federal lottery. The article likewise 
expresses my firm opposition to any form 
of legalized gambling as the basic reve- 
nue-raising source of Alaskan govern- 
mental operations. I also should hope 
to announce my agreement with the 
strong statement made in the Senate on 
July 3 by the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Winey], wherein this 
ranking Republican Senator set forth 
his reasons for being against legalized 
gambling as Alaska’s reliance for State 
revenue and income. I endorse what 
Senator Wrex told us at that time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let me 
warn that extensive dependence on le- 
galized gambling could lead in Alaska 
to exploitation of the Indian and Eskimo 
population, who might be among the 
victims of this lure and temptation. 
These people need their incomes for 
health, medical care, and proper nutri- 
tion—and not for faro games, dice tables 
or roulette wheels. We want no Klon- 
dike saloons or gambling casinos as the 
symbols of this great new State of 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Century of April 30, 
1958] 
No NATIONAL LOTTERY 

“Let the king prohibit gambling and bet- 
ting ín his kingdom, for these are the vices 
that destroy the kingdom of princes.” (Code 
of Manu, IX, c. 100.) 

(By RICHARD L., NEUBERGER) 

As something of a parting shot, Budget 
Director Percival F. Brundage preceded his 
recent retirement with the startling recom- 
mendation that the Federal Government 
rely upon a form of public lottery to help 
raise revenue. President Eisenhower's fiscal 
officer recommended the sale of Treasury 
bonds through a game-of-chance scheme, 
with the holders of hicky numbers receiving 
back hundreds of times their original in- 
vestment. Of course, other buyers of the 
certificates might not fare so well. The 
New York Herald Tribune compared the pro- 
posal to the British bond lottery. 


I took the Senate floor soon thereafter to 
question the wisdom of such a recommen- 


dation. I pointed out that Mr. Brundage’s 
system “would tap the pocketbooks of our 
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citizens not on the fair basis of ability to 
pay, but (on the basis of) who was the 
victim of a gambling neurosis.” My mail 
since then has indicated, alas, that a sub- 
stantial number of Americans believe that 
a Federal lottery might be useful and prac- 
tical in augmenting the Government's hard- 
pressed coffers. Mr. Brundage is far from 
being alone in his support of the general 
idea. Furthermore, sentiment for such an 
expedient is bound to increase during a 
period of economic recession, when people 
are looking for miracles to relieve them of 
the burden of paying for national defense, 
education, social welfare, police protection, 
natural resource conservation and other 
public undertakings. 


WHERE STATE, CONSENT CAN LEAD 


It seems to me imperative, therefore, that 
the case against raising revenue by a lottery 
or any other form of legalized gambling be 
set forth conclusively and emphatically. 
Three basic reasons dictate against such a 
Federal policy: (1) It would collect funds 
not from those best able to pay but from 
those least able to resist the temptation to 
gamble, (2) It would have an unfortunate 
impact upon the Nation's standard of living, 
because many of the people pouring their 
incomes into the Federal lottery would be 
heads of families. (3) Such an example set 
-by the Government of the United States 
would inevitably encourage State and local 
governments to depend on the same unsound 
method to fill their exchequers, 

Since. Mr. Brundage’s proposal burst upon 
a surprised people, I have spent some time 
studying and analyzing the one major geo- 
graphic sovereignty in our land where gam- 
bling has been extensively legalized—the 
State of Nevada, which borders. my own 
State of Oregon. The result of this study is 
not such as to inspire enthusiasm for duplica- 
tion of Nevada's experiment. 

NEVADA'S EXHIBIT NO. 1 

Approximately 20 percent of Nevada's total 
State tax revenues of $35.2 million comes 
from levies and licenses on various forms of 
gambling. Reno and Las Vegas are inter- 
national symbols of the gaming table. With 
its small population of 247,000 and its vast 
mineral wealth dating from the legendary 
Comstock lode, Nevada ranks fifth among 
all the States in per capita personal income. 
It stands first in the Nation in retail sales of 
merchandise per person—$1,581, compared 
to the national average of $1,140. Although 
such criteria would lead us to expect a high 
standard of public services in Nevada, quite 
the opposite is true. 

In contrast to its bounteous store sales per 
capita, Nevada ranks 38th among the States 
in expenditures for all forms of public assist- 
ance, 37th in expenditures for health facili- 
ties and hospitals, 16th in average old-age 
assistance payments. It was the last State 
in the Union to embark upon an aid-to-the- 
blind program. In contrast Oregon, with 
substantially lesser per capita incomes and 
retail-store sales than Nevada, ranks 12th in 
public assistance, 18th in health and hos- 
pitals, and 8th in old-age assistance. 

Why do not Nevyada’s high personal in- 
comes and extensive revenues from gambling 
translate themselves into generous standards 
of public welfare? To begin with, widespread 
legalized gambling promotes a kind of self- 
centered frenzy which leaves scant time or 
impulse for attention to the amenities of life, 
such as worrying about unfortunates. Then, 
gambling often is accompanied by so much 
crime and disorder that much of the revenue 
from gambling must be allocated to extra 
law-enforcement facilities. In the March 18, 
1955, issue of Collier’s, Albert Deutsch wrote: 
“Nevada, according to the latest FBI figures, 
has the highest crime rate in the country. 
The overwhelming majority of Nevada's 
crimes occur in the gambling centers; to cope 
with the criminals attracted by its liberal 
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attitudes, as well as the go-brokes who des- 
perately plunge into criminal acts when they 
lose their money, Reno and Las Vegas employ 
police forces two or three times as large as 
most other cities of like size.” 

Similar information about Nevada comes 
from Virgil W. Peterson, director of the 
famous Chicago Crime Commission, who 
writes: “The policy of wide-open gambling 
attracts a considerable number of petty 
criminals and riffraff who greatly increase 
police problems and costs. In fact, Reno 
maintains 1 police officer for every 430 in- 
habitants. The average police strength for 
cities of comparable size is roughly one police 
officer for every 700 inhabitants. Relief costs 
are also high. Numerous people visit Reno, 
lose their money in the gaming houses and, 
becoming destitute, require the aid of the 
Réd Cross, Salvation Army and’ similar 
agencies.” 


GENERAL WELFARE NEGLECTED 


It may or may not be significant that the 
only State which legalizes gambling on a 
widespread basis was also the last State to 
institute a program for aid to dependent 
children. Every State except Nevada had 
such a program in operation by 1943; Nevada 
did not initiate one until 1955. Further- 
more, Nevada has not yet participated in the 
program which provides aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. It is one of only 
four States that have failed to take advan- 
tage of this public-assistance project, which 
was formally authorized by the amendments 
to the Social Security Act passed by Congress 
in 1950. 

Nevada's citizens are, in the main, sin- 
cere and devoted people. They maintain 
churches, libraries, and schools. Their able 
junior United States Senator, ALAN BIBLE, is 
one of my close friends. But an undeniable 
truth nevertheless emerges: legalized gam- 
bling has not contributed to any funda- 
mental betterment of the general welfare of 
the people of Nevada. If anything, it has 
hurt the State by making available to the 
average Nevada workingman the same 
gambling opportunity afforded the wealthy 
tourist. This has led to broken homes, 
ruined families, and actual hunger, and 
deprivation, 

Listen to this statement of legalized 
gambling by the Kefauver Senate Commit- 
tee of 1951: “The history of previous experi- 
ments in legalization of gambling has shown 
that legalization results in an increase in 
gambling, particularly in increased partici- 
pation by small wage earners—the people who 
are least able to bear inevitable losses. * * * 
The losses incurred by victims of gambling 
have driven them to embezzlement, robbery, 
and other crimes committed by men des- 
perately attempting to recoup gambling 
losses they could not afford to sustain.” 

Once government sanctions gambling, it 
reaps the whirlwind. The Federal Govern- 
ment requires operators of gambling places 
to pay an annual license tax of $50. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau permits the $50 to 
be listed as a deductible business expense. 
In March of this year this apparently inno- 
cent law became the foundation for a de- 
cision by the United States Supreme Court 
allowing the operators to deduct sums paid 
in salaries for their henchmen, in rent for 
their establishments and so on before paying 
Federal income taxes. That decision virtu- 
ally gave the blessing of our highest judicial 
tribunal to gambling as a bona fide busi- 
ness, Yet gambling is illegal in many States. 
Can expenses cutside the law be legally de- 
ducted? . Senator WILLIAM E, PROXMIRE, of 
Wisconsin, and I have introduced legislation 
in the Senate to disallow the expenses legal- 
ized by the Court's decision, 

IMPLAUSIBLE ARGUMENTS 


The case for a national lottery—indeed, for 
all legalized gambling—is superficially plaus- 
ible. If people are going to gamble, why not 
arrange for the public purse to benefit? 
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But is gambling so natural an urge? Is it 
inevitable? Would the Nevada freight 
brakeman who leaves his weekly paycheck in 
slot machines on the way home do the same 
thing surreptitiously if he lived in nearby 
Oregon or Idaho, where no slot machines are 
to be found beside the cash registers at the 
supermarket? I doubt it. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt once referred to 
printing-press money which inflated the cur- 
rency as “fool's gold.” As fast as it bulges 
the pocketbooks, even faster does it increase 
prices. Gambling revenues for the State are 
in the same category. They neither hew 
wood nor do they draw water. They do not 
represent farm products grown, forest prod- 
ucts sawed, or mine products smelted. They 
betoken no medical care, no dental services, 
no transportation. They do not add to the 
total wealth of any State or community. 
And very often they come from the wallet 
least able to sustain such a drain. 

For all these reasons and many more, the 
United States Government should not au- 
thorize any form of national lottery to meet 
its growing financial obligations. As a 
Member of the Senate, I would rather vote 
for a tax increase despite its obvious political 
unpopularity than commit the greatest gov- 
ernment of the Free World to an expedient 
in revenue raising as lacking in morality and 
economic soundness as a Federal lottery, I 
trust that many of my fellow Senators share 
this attitude, 


LOYALTY DAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the majority 
leader, the minority leader, and other 
members of the Judiciary Committee, I 
desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
1813, House Joint Resolution 479, which 
is on the agenda for consideration today, 
and is such a noncontroversial measure 
that I believe it can be disposed of with- 
out further ado. 

The joint resolution is designed to 
designate the 1st of May of each year 
as Loyalty Day. 

This measure has the earnest endorse- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The purpose of the joint resolution is, 
of course, to establish a special day for 
the reaffirmation of loyalty to the ideals 
of our country. The joint resolution re- 
quests the President to order the flag 
to be displayed on Government buildings 
and to invite the people to observe 
Loyalty Day with appropriate ceremonies, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 479. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 479) to designate the 
a day of May of each year as Loyalty 


y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 479) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
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the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. That seems to be in ac- 
cord with the program of the leadership 
for today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, be- 
fore adjournment for the holiday week- 
end, I stated on the Senate floor the 
reasons why the Congress should act at 
this session on the proposal to grant 
statehood to Hawaii. 

Today, I repeat my request of July 1, 
and offer my full cooperation in connec- 
tion with any reasonable proposal to ob- 
tain such action at this session. 

This is both an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for, and a major challenge to, the 
leadership of the 85th Congress. We 
now stand on the verge of being able to 
claim the eminent distinction of being 
the only session of Congress to add two 
new stars to our flag. Such an opportu- 
nity may never occur again. Every day 
of failure to act positively in this con- 
nection reduces our chances to seize the 
extended hand of destiny and achieve 
this historical distinction in the remain- 
ing hours of an eventful session. I urge 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
not to let this opportunity for greatness 
slip away by inaction or indecision. 

As all of us are fully aware, this pro- 
posal is not by any means a new one or 
one which requires further considera- 
tion or debate. This measure has been 
considered and reconsidered until most 
of us know by rote both the historical 
background and the arguments pro and 
con, This matter has been acted upon 
favorably by the Senate; and now we 
could move to a vote on the measure on 
extremely short order without valid ob- 
jection. Let us take that move this 
week. Why delay any further? 

Mr. President, I feel sure that during 
the past holiday weekend each of us has 
been able to sense great public rejoicing 
over the action we took with respect to 
statehood for Alaska. I think most peo- 
ple are proud of the fact that we have 
added a 49th State, twice as large as 
Texas, It was a historic matter of real 
importance to all who are living in this 
great country today, and certainly for 
those who follow us. 

The universally favorable reception 
and the long-range results will be just 
as great with respect to the great island 
Territory of Hawaii. 

In addition to the arguments which I 
and others have offered on this matter, 
there is a practical reason for insisting 
on such action now. An immediate ad- 
vantage to the taking of such action 
now—action which I am sure we shall 
eventually take—is that it will require 
only one change of flags, Federal admin- 
istrative regulations, and committee as- 
signments here in the Congress, and only 
one change in many other governmental 
and nongovernmental procedures and 
regulations pertaining to the States, their 
administration, and their relationships 
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with each other and with the Federal 
Government. 

Many of these actions do not loom 
large, in and of themselves; but when 
they are multiplied manyfold, the cumu- 
lative result will be a tremendous ex- 
penditure in time, effort, and money 
which could be avoided by expeditious 
action by this Congress. 

Consider just the matter of flags, a sub- 
ject of which all of us were especially 
conscious during the past weekend. If 
Hawaiian statehood is deferred, many 
schools, patriotic groups, and other or- 
ganizations will invest in a new flag to 
reflect the addition of Alaska as the 49th 
State. Then if the 86th Congress ap- 
proves the addition of Hawaii at the next 
session, this procedure will have to be 
repeated immediately, at the expense of 
everyone but the flag manufacturers. 

However, if we act now to admit Ha- 
waii as the 50th State, all groups inter- 
ested in acquiring new flags will be able 
to buy one new flag which should be good 
for many years. Other groups which use 
letterheads, advertising illustrations, 
jewelry, and other objects incorporating 
our flag in the design, would be able to 
make only one change if we act now. 

Furthermore, if we take such action 
now, I am sure the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other pa- 
triotic groups will begin to make plans 
now for a great national celebration next 
year, when our annual celebrations of 
Flag Day and the Fourth of July occur, 
Thus, there can be an opportunity for a 
tremendous national revival of patri- 
otism and for an inspiring review of our 
progress and our aspirations as a Nation, 
as well as a formal welcoming of our 
newest States. 

It is time that we had a real, old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration; 
and action now on Hawaiian statehood 
would effectively set the stage for such 
a celebration next year. 

The addition of those two stars to 
the field of blue will mean much to most 
Americans. I know it will to me and to 
most of those to whom I have talked, In 
fact, I feel that this action will be so im- 
portant to all my constituents, that I am 
willing to enlist the participation of our 
Legion and VFW groups, PTA's, and 
our religious and service groups to make 
a large-scale effort to obtain by next July 
4 new 50-star flags for all the public 
buildings in our State, and for our organ- 
izations that display the flag or utilize it 
in patriotic displays and observances. 

Let all of us stop dragging our feet 
on this matter of statehood, and take 
the action with respect to Hawaii that all 
of us feel is inevitable. If inevitable, 
why not now? 

Once we have conferred statehood on 
these two Territories, which have been 
waiting so long “in the wings,’ let us 
stage a great national celebration built 
around our 50-star flag, to show these 
two new States that we really appreciate 
them. 

This is both an opportunity and a 
challenge to the 85th Congress. Let us 
seize the opportunity and meet the chal- 
lenge of history. 
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OPPOSITION TO JENNER-BUTLER 
BILL BY EMERGENCY CIVIL LIB- 
ERTIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
received a report of a victory celebra- 
tion of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, held on Wednesday evening, 
June 18, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City. At 
this meeting, according to the report 
which has come to me, and which I be- 
lieve to be accurate, Mr. Corliss Lamont, 
vice chairman of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, said: 

Step by step, the Supreme Court has en- 
acted all the measures in the program of our 
committee. But we must not act as if the 
whole fight has been won, The next step is 
against the FBI—the Federal bureau of in- 
timidation under that man J. Edgar Hoover. 
We must move against the illegal activities 
of the FBI. 


Mr. President, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee is one of the organi- 
zations which has been most bitter in its 
opposition to the bill S, 2646, the so- 
called Jenner-Butler bill, which is now 
on the Senate Calendar awaiting the con- 
sideration of this body. 

At this victory celebration of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee on 
June 18, there was distributed a sheet 
containing sample letters to be written 
to Members of the Senate in opposition 
to this bill. Those attending the meeting 
were adjured to “write your own letter— 
or change the letters below to your own 
taste. But write your Senators in oppo- 
sition to S. 2646.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this sheet, which was distrib- 
uted at the victory celebration of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
may be printed in full at this point in the 
RecorpD, as a part of my remarks, so that 
Senators may see the form letters sug- 
gested by this organization, and may be 
able to recognize them if any should be 
received in their own offices. 

There being no objection, the sheet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAMPLE LETTERS 

Write your own letter—or change the let- 
ters below to your own taste, but write your 
Senators in opposition to S. 2646. 

Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: As the independence 
of the Supreme Court is an important guar- 
anty of freedom, I hope you will do all you 
can to defeat the Jenner-Butler bill 
(S. 2646). 

Yours sincerely, 


Senator Irvinc M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear SENATOR Ives: The southern Demo- 
crats have found too many allies among the 
northern Republicans. I hope you will not 
go along with them on the Jenner-Butler 
bill (S. 2646). We are counting on you to 
protect the Supreme Court and the people, 

Yours truly, 


Dear Senator: I am very concerned that 
there should be a bill before the Senate to 
hamper the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The courage of the Court in stand- 
ing firm for the rights of individuals should 
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be rewarded, not punished. Please do what 
you can to defeat the Jenner-Butler bill 
(S. 2646). 

Sincerely, 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: A year ago the 
United States Supreme Court rendered a 
series of civil liberties decisions limiting 
Congressional investigations, permitting ad- 
mission to the practice of law without po- 
litical discrimination, narrowing the appli- 
cation of the Smith Act and outlawing State 
sedition laws. 

Now we find the Senate considering the 
Jenner-Butler bill which would nullify 
these great decisions. I urge you to take 
the lead in voting against all parts of 
S. 2646, including the nullification of the 
Nelson decision, which I understand even 
you are inclined to support. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
was formed in October 1951. The Daily 
Worker of October 8, 1951, carried the 
initial announcement, together with a 
demand that the Smith Act be repealed. 
The article also called for a rehearing 
in the cases of the 11 convicted Commu- 
nist leaders. From that time forward 
until the Daily Worker ceased publica- 
tion, the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee had the active support of this 
Communist newspaper. 

_ Since its formation, the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee has supported 
issues which have paralleled the line of 
the Communist. Party and its interests, 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee publishes a bulletin called Rights. 
Volume 1, No. 10, of this publication, 
dated June 1954, contained a “Statement 
of Frinciples” which set forth that the 
organization was formed “to help meet 
the growing menace to the Bill of Rights” 
as indicated by the following: 

Repressive administrative orders and loy- 
alty purges on the part of the Federal, State, 
and city governments; 

A number of laws which undermine the 
Bill of Rights such as the Smith Act, the 
Internal Security Act, and the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Immigration Act; 

The veritable inquisition established by 
Congressional investigating committees. * * * 

The use of arbitrary lists of subversive 
organizations by both governmental authori- 
ties and private institutions. 


Analysis of this publication of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
shows that this organization has been 
active in promoting a number of cases 
and campaigns which are promoted by 
the Communist press and which involve 
individual members of the Communist 
Party. Instances include opposition to 
the Smith Act, opposition to the Internal 
Security Act, denunciation of Congres- 
sional investigating committees as in- 
volving inquisition, opposition to lists 
of subversive organizations drawn up by 
governmental agencies, such as the At- 
torney General's list, opposition to State 
sedition acts, support of the cases of in- 
dividual Communists, opposition to the 
cooperation of patriotic citizens with 
the Government in giving information 
regarding subversion, opposition to the 
non-Communist oath of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, opposition to the denial of pass- 
ports in cases with Communist records— 
which was the subject matter of a mes- 
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sage of the President of the United 
States this very day—and defense of 
teachers who have invoked the fifth 
amendment regarding their membership 
in the Communist Party. 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee is not led by open Communist 
Party members, but a number of its 
sponsors and supporters are known to be 
either Communists or fellow travelers, 
such as Michael Alper, Stringfellow Barr, 
Derk Bodde, Leonard B. Boudin, Earl 
Dickerson, Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Allen A, Heist, 
James Imbrie, Erich Kahler, Corliss La- 
mont, Paul L. Lehman, Carey McWil- 
liams, Harvey O’Connor, Guy Emery 
Shipler, and Arthur E. Walmsley. 

The publication, A Handbook for 
Americans, issued by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, declared: 

To defend the cases of Communist law- 
breakers, fronts have been devised making 
special appeals in behalf of civil liberties 
and reaching out far beyond the confines of 
the Communist Party itself. Among these 
organizations are the * * * Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. * * * When the Com- 
munist Party itself is under fire these fronts 
offer a bulwark of protection. 


The House Un-American Activities 
Committee declared, in November 1957: 

A newly mounted campaign to cripple the 
antisubversive programs of the Congress, to 
shackle or abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and to discredit J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is now being launched throughout the 
United States. In the vanguard of this cam- 
paign is the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. 


Senators who know that sometimes the 
source of opposition to or support for a 
measure often is more eloquent than the 
language used in praise or in criticism 
will be interested, I am sure, in these 
facts about the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, its leadership, its aims and 
objectives, and its opposition to the 
Jenner-Butler bill. 


DESIGNATION OF HOLIDAYS FOR 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the morning business been 
completed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
DovcG.as in the chair). 
ness is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1816, 
H. R. 7452. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7452) to provide for the designation of 
holidays for the officers and employees 
of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, 
and for other E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 


(Mr. 
Morning busi- 


July 7 


(H. R. 7452) to provide for the designa- 
tion of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for pay and leave pur- 
poses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the various 
acts that are applicable, so as to permit 
the employees of the government of the 
District of Columbia to be placed on an 
equal footing with employees of the 
United States Government so far as the 
designation of holidays for pay and 
leave purposes is concerned. The bill 
authorizes the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, for purposes 
of the administration of holidays for 
employees of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, to prescribe 
regulations the same as those prescribed 
by the President for purposes of the ad- 
ministration of holidays for employees 
of the Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be- 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7452) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
CONTROL ACT 


Myr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1817, H. R. 
7863. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7863) to amend the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7863) to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia with amendments on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 8, to strike out 
“the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia” and insert “the Commis- 
sioners or their designated agent”; on 
page 2, line 2, after the word “otner- 
wise”, to strike out “The collector of 
taxes of the District of Columbia” and 
insert “The Commissioners or their des- 
ignated agent”; in line 20, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “the assessor 
of the District of Columbia,” and insert 
“the Commissioners or their designated 
agent”; in line 25, after the word “to”, 
to strike out “the collector of taxes of 
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the District of Columbia” and insert 
“the Commissioners or their designated 
agent”; on page 5, after line 14, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The perform- 
ance of any function vested by this act in 
the Board of Commissioners or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners may be dele- 
gated by said Board of Commissioners in 
accordance with section 3 of such plan. 


And, at the top of page 6, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the calendar month beginning 
not less than 60 days after the date of 
approval of this act. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
amendments were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide for the 
payment of alcoholic-beverage-control 
taxes on wine by a reporting or affidavit 
method in lieu of the present tax-stamp 
method. 

The present tax-stamp method of col- 
lecting alcoholic-beverage taxes is pre- 
scribed under provisions contained in 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as 
amended April 30, 1934, Public Law 191, 
73d Congress. This law and regulations 
stipulate that the alcoholic-beverage 
taxes shall be collected by the collector 
of taxes by means of suitable tax stamps 
issued and sold by him, which stamps 
shall denote contents and payment of 
the tax and be affixed to the immediate 
beverage container. The tax stamps, 
prepared from steel engravings, are se- 
cured from the United States Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and sold by the 
collector to licensed dealers, for cash or 
certified check, upon orders, applica- 
tions, issued by the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board. Under present regula- 
tions, upon purchase of stamps, the 
licensed retailers are required to stamp, 
by means of indelible ink, their license 
number on each stamp purchased, as well 
as on stamps affixed to beverages received 
from local wholesalers and distributors. 

This bill would provide that each 
holder of a manufacturer’s or whole- 
saler’s license would be required, on or 
before the 10th day of each month, to 
furnish the Commissioners or their 
designated agent, on a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners, a state- 
ment under oath showing the quantity 
of wine subject to taxation hereunder 
sold by him during the preceding cal- 
endar month, and shall, on or before the 
15th day of each month, pay to the Com- 
missioners or their designated agent the 
tax hereby imposed upon the quantity of 
wine subject to taxation hereunder sold 
by him during the preceding calendar 
month. 

The bill has the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the District of Columbia 
Committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
yan ae and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill (H. R. 7863) was read the 
third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER OF NA- 
TIONAL UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1819, S. 3735. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3735) to amend the charter of the Na- 
tional Union Insurance Company of 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3735) to amend the charter of the Na- 
tional Union Insurance Company of 
Washington. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the charter 
of the National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, so as to authorize 
the company to issue 100,000 shares of 
stock at $10 per share. Under present 
law the company is authorized to issue 
20,000 shares of stock at $50 per share. 
Enactment of S. 3735 would not increase 
the present $1 million capitalization. 

The National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington was granted a char- 
ter by an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1865 (13 Stat. 428), and amend- 
ed by acts approved May 11, 1892, and 
June 20, 1936. Section 4 of the act of 
February 14, 1865, provides that the cap- 
ital stock of the company shall be called 
in, and paid in such installments and 
proportions, and at such times and 
places, as the president and directors for 
the time being may require and desig- 
nate. The bill repeals this section. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the District of Columbia has reported to 
the District Commissioners that the pro- 
visions of the present charter are obso- 
lete and are a handicap to doing busi- 
ness and to expansion, and he recom- 
mends the enactment of the bill. This 
legislation also has the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Enactment of this measure would in- 
volve no cost to the District of Columbia. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3735) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the charter of 
the National Union Insurance Company of 
Washington, granted by an act of Congress 
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approved February 14, 1865, and amended by 
an act of Congress approved May 11, 1892, 
and further amended by an act of Congress 
approved June 20, 1936, is hereby further 
amended so that the authorized capital stock 
of said company shall be $1 million, divided 
pair 100,000 shares of the par value of $10 
each. 

Sec. 2 Section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the National Union Insur- 
ance Company of Washington,” approved 
February 14, 1865, as amended, is hereby re- 
pealed, 


REGULATION OF BUSINESS OF EX- 
ECUTING BONDS IN CRIMINAL 
CASES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1820, H. R. 7349. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7349) to amend the act regulating the 
business of executing bonds for compen- 
sation in criminal cases in the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7349) to amend the act regulating 
the business of executing bonds for com- 
pensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the act of 
March 3, 1933, as amended, which regu- 
lates the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the 
District of Columbia, so as to accomplish 
the following purposes: 

First. To amend present law by striking 
therefrom the obsolete names of the 
various courts set forth therein and by 
substituting in lieu thereof the current 
names; and $ 

Second. To provide that the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, instead of the criminal divi- 
sions of such court, shall have jurisdic- 
tion to make rules prescribing the quali- 
fications of persons engaging in the bond- 
ing business. 

The bill was unanimously reported 
from the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7349) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER OF ST, 
THOMAS LITERARY SOCIETY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1821, House bill 
9285. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H, R- 
9285) to amend the charter of St. 
Thomas Literary Society. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the charter 
of St. Thomas Literary Society, which 
was incorporated by an act of Congress 
approved June 2, 1856 (11 Stat. 448), so 
as to accomplish the following: 

First. To add the purpose of religion 
to the purposes of charity and educa- 
tion contained in the present law; 

Second. To remove from existing law 
the $500,000 limitation on the value of the 
property that the society may hold at 
any one time; and 

Third. To remove from the charter 
that portion of the existing law which 
holds the individual corporators liable 
for all debts of the society. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia recommend this proposed leg- 
islation. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported from the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9285) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1822, House bill 
12643. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12643) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to consolidate the police court of 
the District of Columbia and the munic- 
ipal court of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as “the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, to create 
‘the municipal court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 1, 1942, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. The purpose of this bill 
is to amend the act of April 1, 1942, as 
amended, to consolidate the police 
court of the District of Columbia and 
the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, to be known as “the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia,” 
to create “the municipal court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia,” and 
for other purposes, so as to permit each 
judge, the clerk, and each deputy clerk 
of the municipal court of appeals to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations and take 
acknowledgments. 

The members of the municipal court 
have such powers, as well as the juvenile 
court, and justices and judges of the 
United States courts are specifically 
given the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations. 
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The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia had no objection to the enact- 
ment of the bill. It was unanimously 
approved by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 12643) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


DEVELOPMENT 
RESOURCES 
STATES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1717, Senate bill 
3817. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3817) to provide a program for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Chair has laid before the Senate the 
unfinished business, Calendar 1717, S. 
3817, to provide a program for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the United States, and for other pur- 


OF MINERAL 
OF THE UNITED 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this is a 
very vital piece of proposed mineral leg- 
islation. Its purpose is to establish 
within the Department of Interior, by 
legislative fiat, a program for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the United States, its Territories and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, a function which has been 
performed since 1955 under authority of 
a directive issued by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization under authority of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended. 

If the activities of the Defense Min- 
erals Exploration Administration are to 
be continued, it is necessary that this 
legislation be enacted in order to pro- 
vide the legislative background and 
framework for a continuation of this 
very vital exploration program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
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this point the statement in the commit- 

tee report on the need for the program. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 

from the report (No. 1686) was ordered 

to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


The need to find new sources of minerals 
to meet the demands of our expanding 
economy and of national defense is gener- 
ally recognized. It is also recognized that 
a vigorous domestic exploration program is 
important in assuring ore reserves sufficient 
to constitute an adequate component of the 
Nation’s mobilization base over a period of 
years in the future, as well as in maintain- 
ing our position of not relying too heavily 
on foreign sources for raw materials. 

The DMEA program is contributing sig- 
nificantly to discoveries and developments 
which are increasing known recoverable re- 
serves. The results are an effective prepared- 
ness measure which provides knowledge of re- 
serves of vital minerals that could be drawn 
upon in case of need. Continuation of this 
type of program should reduce the need for 
a frenzied, costly search for new sources 
of minerals in any future emergency period, 
when emphasis should be placed on produc- 
tion rather than on exploration. 

Private industry is doing considerable ex- 
ploration work but the volume is not suf- 
ficient to keep pace with the rapid rate of 
depletion of domestic reserves of minerals 
and metals that have been traditionally 
in short supply during national emergencies. 
Easily found and exploited deposits are no 
longer available; consequently, it requires 
increasing skills and technology, as well as 
finances, to find new mineral deposits. The 
risk and cost of finding such deposits espe- 
cially those important to national defense, 
have become»so great that venture capital 
needed to finance their search seeks more 
promising fields of endeavor. 

It is apparent that some form of Govern- 
ment assistance is needed to stimulate ex- 
ploration for strategic and critical minerals. 
The legislative and executive branches of the 
Government have recognized this need, The 
President's Advisory Committee on Minerals 
Policy found that the Federal Government 
should encourage the optimum economic de- 
velopment of domestic mineral resources. 
In its final report of November 30, 1954, ap- 
proved by the President, the Committee 
recommended that the program of financial 
asistance to private industry for explora- 
tion such as that now administered by the 
DMEA should be strengthened and con- 
tinued. 

Exploration is a long-range activity and it 
should not be governed by current changes 
in market prices or short-term fluctuations 
in supply or demand. Ore reserves are a 
wasting asset, and new domestic ore de- 
posits must be continually found to replace 
those being currently mined. The search for 
new sources of minerals must be initiated 
well in advance of needed production. In 
many instances, establishment of facilities 
for mining and beneficiating ore must await 
the discovery and development of ore 
bodies—a process that may take years to 
complete. In other instances, exploration 
must be conducted to assure that existing 
mining and processing capacity will have raw 
material supplies for full capacity operation 
in the event of need. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pro- 
gram has particular appeal to small 
business as shown by the large number 
of small mine operators, including indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporate en- 
terprises, participating in it. These op- 
erators are especially attracted to highly 
strategic minerals not found in the 
United States in deposits of sufficient 
size to be of interest to large companies. 
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Maximum encouragement is given to 
small operators because of the urgent 
need for the scarcer strategic and criti- 
cal minerals and the importance of this 
group in the mining industry. About 60 
percent of all the DMEA contracts call 
for expenditures of $25,000 or less. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of all of the 
DMEA contracts provide for the operator 
to spend less than $3,000 of his own 
funds, or furnish an equivalent amount 
in the value of his own labor, supervi- 
sion, or equipment to complete the con- 
tract. Based upon financial standing, 
annual production, number of employ- 
ees, and prominence in their particular 
field in the mineral industry, in excess 
of 80 percent of the participants in the 
program are classed as small business, 

It is significant that since inception 
of the DMEA program in April 1951 and 
as of August 31, 1957, a total of $24,- 
831,577 had been obligated or reserved 
for exploration projects and that a total 
approximating $19,200,000 had been dis- 
bursed, but in the meantime repay- 
ments of the Government contributions 
through royalties on production had 
amounted to approximately $2 million. 
The production on which royalties had 
been paid to date was estimated, as of 
August 31, 1957, to have amounted to a 
gross value to the operators in excess 
of $41 million. The gross value of the 
recoverable minerals in the potential ore 
reserves inferred on the 304 certified 
projects obligated to royalty payments 
was estimated to be in excess of $444 
million at current market prices, which 
has a tremendous impact upon the cur- 
rent and future income-tax revenues of 
the Nation. In other words, the DMEA 
program is demonstratively a financially 
self-supporting one when consideration 
is given to royalty revenues repaid to 
the Government plus income-tax re- 
ceipts. 

Mr, President, the Senate has before 
it a group of amendments suggested to 
the committee by the Department of the 
Interior. I know of the interest of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
in one particular amendment. With the 
understanding that he may offer that 
amendment later, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada asks unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill, as 
amended, be considered as original text 
for further amendments. Is there ob- 
jection? 'The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, after the word “for”, to 
insert “discovery of”; in line 8, after the 
word “additional”, to strike out “develop- 
ment of”, and in the same line after the 
word “mineral”, to strike out “resources” and 
insert. “reserves”; on page 2, at the begin- 
ning of line 7, strike out “title” and insert 
“act”; in Hne 9, after the word “partner- 
ships”, to strike out “or”, and in the same 
line, after the word “corporations”, to insert 
“or other legal entities”; at the beginning of 
line 13, to strike out “shall deem” and insert 
“deems”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
strike out “to be calculated from the date 
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of first production or certification, whichever 
shall first occur” and insert “as a royalty on 
the value of the production from the area 
described in the contract. Interest shall be 
calculated from the date of certification”; on 
page 3, line 2, after the numeral ‘(2)", to 
strike out “shall be adequate to cover, in 
addition, the costs of administering the par- 
ticular contracts” and insert “plus 2 percent 
per annum in lieu of recovering the cost of 
administering the particular contracts”; in 
line 6, after “(b)”, to strike out “Whenever 
minerals are produced and sold by the con- 
tractor or his successor in interest from the 
area described in a contract authorized by 
this act, there shall be paid to the United 
States a royalty on the value of said produc- 
tion which shall be applied toward the repay- 
ment of the Federal funds expended under 
the contract, including interest on such 
funds. Such payments shall be covered into 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury.” 
and insert “Royalty payments received under 
paragraph (a) of this section shall be covered 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury.”; in line 16, after “(c)”, to strike out 
“As soon as practicable, upon completion or 
termination of the exploration projec) un- 
dertaken pursuant to a contract, the Secre- 
tary shall certify to the contractor that an 
obligation to pay royalty on future produc- 
tion, as specified in the contract, has ac- 
crued, or the Secretary shall inform the con- 
tractor that no further obligation exists un- 
der the contract. Certification shall be made 
when” and insert “When in the opinion of 
the Secretary”; In line 24, after the word 
“project”, to strike out “discloses” and in- 
sert “disclose”; in line 25, after the word 
“contract”, to strike out “is” and insert 
“may be”; on page 4, line 1, after the word 
“possible”, to insert “he shall so certify 
within the time specified in the contract"; 
in line 3, after the word “the”, where it 
appears the first time, to insert “full”; in line 
7, after the word “contract”, to insert “When 
the Secretary determines not to certify he 
shall promptly notify the contractor. When 
the Secretary deems it necessary and in the 
public interest, he may enter into royalty 
agreements to provide for royalty payments 
in the same manner as though the project 
had been certified.”; at the beginning of line 
23, to strike out “contract shall exceed the 
total sum of $250,000 for any one project, 
including Government participation therein” 
and insert “contract shall authorize Govern- 
ment participation in excess of $250,000"; 
and on page 5, after line 2, to insert: 

“(f) No funds shall be made available 
under this act unless the applicant shall 
furnish evidence that funds from commercial 
sources are unavailable on reasonable terms.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement on 
the bill which was prepared by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 

S. 3817, a bill to provide a program for the 
development of the mineral resources of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, is 
a most important piece of legislation. Since 
the inception of this program in April of 
1951, more than 3,800 applications have been 
received for projects located in 43 States and 
Alaska, and during that time 304 projects 
have been certified as discoveries and impor- 
tant ore showings have been reported on 32 
other projects which may ultimately lead to 
their certification. 
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Of the 304 certified projects 282 have been 
terminated or completed and 22 are still in 
operation on DMEA contracts. 

Operators on 29 projects have repaid in full 
the sums paid them aggregating $476,249 and 
305 others have made royalty payments. 
The production on which royalties have been 
paid to date is estimated to have a gross 
value to the operators of $41 million, and the 
gross value of recoverable minerals in the 
potential ore reserves inferred on the 304 
certified projects is estimated to be in ex- 
cess of $444 million at current market prices. 

The DMEA program has contributed sig- 
nificantly to discoveries and developments 
which are increasing our known recoverable 
ore reserves. The results are an effective 
preparedness measure which provides knowl- 
edge of reserves of vital minerals that could 
be drawn upon in case of need. Continua- 
tion of this type of program will reduce the 
need for a frenzied, costly search for new 
sources of minerals in any future emergency 
period when emphasis should be placed upon 
production rather than exploration. 

Since it was established in April 1951 the 
DMEA program, operating within the frame- 
work of the Department of Interior organiza- 
tional chart, has been financed in full by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. This agency, 
faced with having reached the near limits of 
its borrowing authority and in considera- 
tion of the fact that the military concept as 
to the length of any future war will be of 
shorter duration than was believed to be the 
case a few years ago, has withdrawn its finan=- 
cial support of DMEA as of July 30 of this 
year. 

In passing I must observe that I, for one, 
am not at all convinced that the military 
concept as to the possible duration of any 
future war is the correct one. But be that as 
it may, the activities of the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration are highly desir- 
able as a continuing factor to guarantee our 
future economic growth in minerals. We 
cannot afford either in peace or war to be 
dependent to any greater extent than apso- 
Tutely necessary on foreign sources for our 
mineral needs. To encourage or allow de- 
pendence upon foreign sources for our esse- 
tial raw materials would be to court economic 
disaster. Experience has demonstrated time 
and time again that when we become largely 
dependent upon foreign sources of supply, 
the prices of those supplies become just what 
the foreign producers consider to be all the 
traffic will bear. 

I urge my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation for the reasons I have given above 
and for others, one of which has been pin- 
pointed in the seventh annual report of 
the activities of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production. I read now from that re- 
port: “The program appeals to smal) business 
as shown by the large number of small mine 
operators, including individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporate enterprises, participat- 
ing in it. These operators are especially at- 
tracted to highly strategic minerals not found 
in the United States in deposits of sufficient 
size to be of interest to large companies. 
Maximum encouragement is given to small 
operators because of the urgent need for the 
scarcer strategic and critical minerals and 
the importance of this group in the mining 
industry. About 60 percent of all the DMEA 
contracts call for expenditures of $25,000 or 
less. Approximately 40 percent of all of the 
DMEA contracts provide for the operator to 
spend less than $3,000 of his own funds, or 
furnish an equivalent amount in the value 
of his own labor, supervision, or equipment 
to complete the contract. Based upon finan- 
cial standing, annual production, number of 
employees, and prominence in their partic- 
ular field in the mineral industry, in excess 
of 80 percent of the participants in the pro- 
gram are classed as small business.” 

I refer again to my earlier remark to the 
effect that the gross value of the recoverable 
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minerals, which have been discovered as the 
result of DMEA activities since 1951, is esti- 
mated to be in excess of $444 million. This 
has cost the American taxpayer an initial 
outlay of $21,136,686 plus only $7,946,071 ad- 
ministrative costs of continuing the program, 
But in the meantime there has been accu- 
mulated a total of some $2 million of royalty 
repayments and these royalty payments will 
go on and on until the entire cost to the 
Government of projects paying royalty will 
be repaid. 

This bill which would make the DMEA 
a permanent agency of the Department of 
the Interior is good, sound legislation. It is 
based upon sound business principles. I 
urge each of you, my colleagues, to support 
the bill. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
indeed gratified that the Senate is finally 
taking action to extend the defense min- 
erals exploration program. 

This valuable program expired at mid- 
night, June 30, and many applications 
for Government participation are pend- 
ing the passage of this legislation to ex- 
tend the program which was organized 
in 1951. 

Few Government assistance programs 
that I know of have operated so effec- 
tively and with such general acceptance 
as this defense minerals exploration pro- 
gram. It not only has helped keep many 
small mines in operation that otherwise 
would have been closed by competition 
with foreign ore imports, but it also has 
led to discoveries of mineral deposits 
worth many times the Federal costs of 
this program, 

This bill, sponsored by Chairman MUR- 
Ray of the Interior Committee, authorizes 
continuation of the defense minerals ex- 
ploration program on a modified basis. 
The modifications include certain re- 
strictive features which are not incorpo- 
rated in the present legislation, which 
was originally enacted in 1950. 

Many months ago I introduced a bill 
similar to the one introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. It 
has as its objective the same purpose of 
expanding this program. 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into mineral explora- 
tion contracts which shall provide for 
such Federal participation as he deems 
in the national interest. Repayment of 
the Federal participation with interest, 
is to be required in the contracts negoti- 
ated. The reimbursement will be made 
by royalty payments on production from 
discovered ores. Such royalties shall be 
covered into the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. A limitation of $250,000 
for Federal participation in any contract 
is provided. The applicant also will be 
required to furnish evidence that funds 
from commercial sources are unavilable 
at reasonable terms. 

Estimated costs for this program may 
be obtained by a review of the past ex- 
perience under the DMEA program. 
Between April 1, 1951, and August 11, 
1957, a total of $24,831,577 had been ob- 
ligated or reserved for exploration proj- 
ects and approximately $19,200,000 had 
been disbursed. Of the total disbursed, 
approximately $2 million had been re- 
paid in royalties, and additional millions 
will be repaid as the ore discoveries are 
developed. 
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The discoveries have already taken 
place, and development is now pro- 
ceeding. 

On the basis of this 6-year history, 
therefore, annual expenditures averaged 
about $3 million annually. This, I wish 
to emphasize is only the first cost, not the 
actual annual cost, because the Gov- 
ernment participation will be repaid on 
all mineral discoveries made. 

The importance of an adequate long- 
range minerals exploration program was 
recognized by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in the Report of the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy 
on November 30, 1954. At that time, the 
first Cabinet-level study of long-range 
policy for the domestic minerals indus- 
try reported as follows: 


II, DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


In addition to security considerations, the 
Committee believes that an orderly develop- 
ment and wise use of the Nation's resources 
is an essential element in a strong and sound 
economy. 

A major objective of mineral policy is a full 
and orderly program for the development and 
conservation of the country’s mineral re- 
sources. 

Mineral resources are wasting assets. True 
conservation calls for wise and full use to 
achieve the utmost value and to assure 
future supply. Although ore extracted from 
the earth does not renew itself, conserva- 
tion cannot be achieved by locking up our 
resources for some indefinite use in the in- 
definite future. Thus, intensive search for 
new deposits and development of new prop- 
erties are required to maintain prudent 
levels of reserves. 

Successful mining usually requires long- 
range planning and substantial investment. 
Today’s mines are the result of exploration, 
development, and risk-taking over a period 
of many years. Exploration for mineral de- 
posits often requires substantial venture 
capital—much of it a total loss. Develop- 
ment of new deposits requires heavy auxil- 
iary investment in housing, transportation, 
and other facilities in remote areas, and fre- 
quently the perfection of new technologies 
for mining and treatment of ores. 

Mines of the future must be planned to- 
day—not a decade hence. 

The committee believes that the Govern- 
ment has an obligation to assure that the 
mineral resources of the Nation be developed, 
conserved, and utilized in the best possible 
manner over the longest possible period in 
order to enhance its security and com- 
merce. Development of mineral resources 
is, of course, primarily a function of private 
enterprise. The Government must, how- 
ever, continue to assist in many ways. 

The committee believes that the search 
for new sources of mineral wealth within 
the United States needs to be pressed more 
vigorously. Evidence obtained through geo- 
logic investigations suggests that abundant 
mineral wealth awaits discovery. 

A more adequate appraisal of the Nation's 
mineral assets would enable Government and 
industry more wisely to plan to meet secu- 
rity requirements. A greater knowledge of 
mineral resources made available to industry 
would tend to stimulate greater investment 
in development and production. 

To encourage the optimum economic de- 
velopment of domestic mineral resources, the 
committee offers the following recommenda- 
tions: 

4. That the tax structure as it affects the 
discovery and production of minerals should 
be periodically reviewed in order to elimi- 
nate, where possible, such deterrents as may 
be found to exist to the sound development 
of the Nation's mineral resources, 
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5. That the program of financial assistance 
to private industry for exploration such as 
that now administered by the Defense Miner- 
als Exploration Administration be strength- 
ened and continued, 

6. That the Department of the Interior, 
the Federal agency with major responsibili- 
ties in this field, accelerate those activities 
which must precede or supplement private 
exploration such as topographic and geologic 
mapping, geologic research and the develop- 
ment of geochemical and geophysical theo- 
ries and techniques, 

7. That the Department of the Interior ex- 
pand direct exploration activities aimed at 
the discovery of new mineralized areas or 
critically short materials essential to securi- 
ty but that work in this field be confined to 
that which provides data as to the probable 
location and general potential of mineral de- 
posits, and, further, that this type of search 
be undertaken by the Federal Government 
only when it clearly is in the national inter- 
est and when it is reasonably certain that 
the work will not be done by private in- 
dustry. 

8. That the Secretary of the Interior de- 
velop recommendations for such revisions of 
the mining laws as may be desirable to rec- 
ognize and thus encourage the use of newer 
methods of exploration. 

9. That the Secretary of the Interior take 
such steps as may be necessary to strengthen 
and coordinate the collection and dissemina- 
tion of facts concerning the Nation’s mineral 
resources and factors pertaining to their 
production and utilization. 

10. That the Department of the Interior 
intensify its program of mineral and metal 
research aimed at the development of latent 
resources, new mineral raw materials and 
improved utilization of existing raw mate- 
rials, and coordinate its mineral and metal 
research with that of other Federal agencies, 
and as practicable, with research by industry. 

Implementation of recommendations pur- 
suant to 4 and 8 may require additional leg- 
islation. Authority for No. 5 is contained in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. Adequate authority exists for the 
implementation of the remaining recommen- 
dations, 


Recommendation No. 5 of this pro- 
gram applies to the proposed legislation 
under consideration today. Action to im- 
plement most other aspects of this rec- 
ommended program either has been 
taken administratively or recommenda- 
tions have been made to the Congress 
for the necessary legislation. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton recommended continuation of 
the minerals-exploration program when 
he came before the Congress on June 4, 
1957, with his recommendations for a 
long-range minerals program. 

I have made the following excerpts 
from his recommendations on financial 
assistance to private industry for explora- 
tion: 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
FOR EXPLORATION 

The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide a long-term program of financial assist- 
toe to private industry for mineral explora- 

on, 

The greatest problems faced by the domes- 
tic mining industry today are the depletion 
of its easily accessible high-grade reserves, 
the substantially increased costs that go with 
the mining of low-grade ores, and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the search for and 
mining of more deeply buried ore deposits. 
These conditions are unlikely to improve 
unless increased geologic research and inves- 
tigations reveal new presently unknown com- 
mercial deposits. It is generally conceded 
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that the obvious large and easily worked 
mineral deposits in the United States have 
been found. This is not true of many under- 
developed areas throughout the world, which 
cxplains why American mining capital is 
increasingly seeking opportunities abroad. 
The answer to the domestic mining industry's 
depletion problem lies, of course, in its future 
success in making new significant discoveries 
and its ability to apply improved technology 
in exploiting submarginal ores. 

Under our economic philosophy actual ex- 
ploration and development is a function of 
private industry. While it is reasonable to 
assume that abundant mineral wealth 
awaits discovery, the mining Industry is able 
to undertake expensive and uncertain search- 
ing activities only so long as ore in sight can 
be mined on a profitable basis. In the face 
of dwindling high-grade ore reserves and at- 
tendant rising mining costs the Department 
of the Interior believes that it is prudent for 
the Government to encourage exploration by 
direct financial assistance to private indus- 
try. 

Since April 1951, under authority of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration has conducted a program to encour- 
age exploration for strategic and critical 
minerals. 

The program appeals especially to small 
business, and many small mine operators 
participate. They have been especially active 
in exploration for highly strategic minerals 
not found in the United States in deposits 
of sufficient size to interest large companies. 

Exploration should be a long-range activ- 
ity and not subject to current variations in 
market prices and supply and demand. Ex- 
ploration could be greatly strengthened if an 
agency were established to provide financial 
assistance for exploration and related devel- 
opment projects, but oriented to the long- 
term needs of the economy as well as to the 
longer term defense needs. 

Accordingly this Department recommends 
that a program of financial assistance to 
private industry for exploration assistance be 
authorized and made a responsibility of the 
Department of the Interior under new legis- 
lative authority. 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendations 
on this and other proposals to assist the 
mining industry were incorporated in a 
legislative draft which I introduced as 
Senate bill 2375, on June 24, 1957. Eleven 
other Senators joined me as cosponsors 
of this measure, namely, Senators AL- 
LOTT, BENNETT, BIBLE, CARLSON, CHURCH, 
GOLDWATER, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, MAG- 
NUSON, MALONE, and Murray. 

Committee hearings were conducted 
on the bill on July 29 and 31, and August 
28, 1957. 

Secretary Seaton again urged passage 
of a minerals exploration bill when he 
appeared before the Senate Interior 
Committee on April 28, 1958. In the 
interest of the presentation of a complete 
background report on this matter, I have 
made the following excerpts from his 
testimony on this subject at that time: 

ENCOURAGEMENT IN EXPLORATION 

In presenting the earlier recommendations 
to this committee, I spoke of the long-term 
need for expanded exploration if the mineral 
resources of the Nation are to continue to 
respond to growing demands. We, therefore, 
again recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation that would enable the Govern- 
ment to share with private enterprise the 
financial risks inherent in mimerals explora- 
tion. The enactment of that measure re- 
mains an important item of unfinished 
business, 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
present economic situation is its impact upon 
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exploration. As prices decline and profits 
dwindle or disappear, mine operators are 
forced to reduce or eliminate entirely their 
exploration and development work. This is 
likely to be the first activity to be cut back 
and the last to be put again into operation, 

I respectfully urge this committee to give 
serious consideration to early action upon 
our proposal embodied in S. 2375, the meas- 
ure designed to provide continuing financial 
assistance in the exploration for new ore 
bodies. 

Some comments are made from time to 
time which indicate that there may not be 
a full and clear understanding of the pur- 
poses and scope of this program. “Why,” 
someone asks, “do you propose to spend 
money in looking for lead, zinc, copper, 
tungsten, and the like, when we now have 
such overproduction that mines have to 
close?” 

This measure is not designed to bring new 
properties into quick production. It is in- 
tended to encourage long-range exploration 
to discover major new commercial ore bodies 
for 10, 20, or even 30 years hence. 

And I say to you again that in the opinion 
of the Department of the Interior, the ex- 
pansion of exploration is a most important 
long-range objective for the Nation to insure 
an adequate supply cf these basic minerals 
for future requirements. 

In this connection I should like to empha- 
size the urgency of action. The Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has an- 
nounced that, effective June 30 of this year, 
the program of the DMEA will come to an 
end. We had hoped to inaugurate the per- 
manent exploration program at the time of 
the termination of the defense exploration 
program—utilizing existing staff and offices. 
The Government will benefit substantially 
by the retention of experienced personnel if 
we can taper off the present program as we 
accelerate the new one. 


Mr. President, the 1951 program ex- 
pired at midnight, June 30. The news 
announcement by the Department of the 
Interior of this action indicated that 
steps had been taken to retain applica- 
tions on which processing had not been 
completed, for possible consideration 
after June 30, if new legislative author- 
ity is granted. I request unanimous 
consent that a copy of the news release 
of June 6 be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I can- 
not overemphasize the importance of 
this legislation to the domestic mining 
industry and to the welfare of the coun- 
try. As Secretary Seaton has pointed 
out, the bulk of the exploration projects 
under this program goes to small mining 
companies, which need such assistance 
because they have no other recourse in 
financing such work. In addition, the 
program helps block out valuable min- 
eral bodies, that will be of tremendous 
value to this country for many years in 
the future, and of inestimable value in 
case of war. 

The committee report shows that ap- 
plications have been received under this 
program from 43 of the 49 States. About 
60 percent of the contracts call for ex- 
penditures of $25,000 or less, and in ex- 
cess of 80 percent of the participants in 
the program are classed as small busi- 
ness. Since inception of the program in 
1951, a total of roughly $25 million has 
been obligated or reserved for explora- 
tion, and the Treasury already has re- 
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ceived back in royalties on produced ores 
approximately $2 million. Additional 
returns will be made as the ore that has 
been discovered is mined and marketed. 

The gross value of recoverable min- 
erals in the potential ore reserves in- 
ferred on the 304 certified projects ob- 
ligated to return royalty payments was 
estimated in the committee report to be 
in excess of $444 million at present mar- 
ket prices—a potential return of $22 in 
mineral value for every Federal dollar 
invested, 

Let me say that much of the explora- 
tion work is done on public domain 
which the United States is interested in 
having developed and is not entirely on 
private holdings at the present time. 

This estimate of returns is based on 
estimates of ore values only and does 
not include the value to the Nation's 
economy of the minerals industry, which 
provides a large proportion of jobs and 
tax revenue in many parts of the coun- 
try and supports much additional em- 
ployment in processing centers and in 
service industries. 

Mr, President, this program deserves 
the approval of the Congress, and I am 
glad to add my full support to it. 

EXHIBIT A 
No NEw DMEA CONTRACTS AFTER JUNE 30, 1958 


The Department of the Interior's Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration an- 
nounced today funds to finance new mineral 
and metal exploration contracts will not be 
available after June 30. 

Exploration project contracts In effect on 
June 30 will be continued until terminated 
in accordance with the contract provisions, 
but no new contracts will be approved after 
that date, 

Applications for financial assistance will be 
accepted until June 30 and processed in ac- 
cordance with established procedures, insofar 
as time permits. Effective immediately, the 
Government financial commitment will not 
be increased in any existing contract where 
results to date have progressed to a point at 
which a certification of discovery or develop- 
ment can be issued. 

In testifying before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on April 28, 
1958, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
supported legislation to finance a continua- 
tion of the DMEA type of program on the 
basis of annual appropriations. Bills to ac- 
complish this have been introduced in both 
the Senate and’ House of Representatives. 

C. O. Mittendorf, Administrator of DMEA, 
said that if the proposed legislation is en- 
acted 148 applications pending as of June 1 
and those received during the month of June 
not acted upon by June 30 would thereafter 
be considered for processing, at the request 
of the applicant, under rules and regulations 
that would be established by the DMEA. 

DMEA was organized in 1951 to encourage 
exploration for critical and strategic minerals 
and metals through finansial participation 
with private enterprise in exploration con- 
tracts. All funds for the program have been 
derived from the borrowing authority provi- 
sions contained in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, 

Since its inception DMEA has received 3,852 
applications for financial assistance and has 
executed 1,122 contracts approving work esti- 
mated to cost a total of $54,702,320, with 
maximum Government participation of $33,- 
688,513. Under the DMEA program, explora- 
tion for critical and strategic minerals has 
been conducted in 43 States and Alaska. 

Notification of the termination of DMEA 
program will be published in the Federal 
Register. A copy of the notice is attached. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS EXPLORATION 
ADMINISTRATION. 
NOTICE OF TERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT AID 
IN DEFENSE EXPLORATION PROJECTS 

Notice is hereby given that the program of 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration for providing Government aid in fi- 
nancing the cost of projects for exploration 
of new or undeveloped sources of strategic 
or critical metals and minerals (DMEA Or- 
der 1, Revised; 22 FR 8304) will be termi- 
nated effective 12 o’clock midnight, June 30, 
1958. 

All exploration projects contracts in effect 
on June 30, 1958, will be continued until 
terminated in accordance with the contract 
provisions, 

z C. O. MITTENDORF, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Ex- 
ploration Administration. 


_ The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
sent to the desk an amendment. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 19, it is proposed to strike out “cer- 
tification” and insert the words “the 
loan.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is as follows: 
Under the provisions of the bill, interest 
will not begin to accumulate on the 
money which is borrowed until the dis- 

-covery of minerals has been certified by 
the Department; and the certification 
could be delayed for as long as 30 or 60 
days or, in some instances, a year or two. 

It is my feeling that interest should be 
computed from the actual date when the 
loan is made and the money is paid. 
That is, so far as I know, the customary 
procedure in connection with all loans 
which are administered by any Govern- 
ment lending agency and that is the usual 
custom for private industry. 

The amendment will bring the proce- 
dure under the bill into accord with the 
usual business practices 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Brste] who is in 
charge of the bill, is willing to accept the 
amendment. If so, I shall refrain from 
any further remarks. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has correctly stated 
the case; I am willing to accept the 
amendment. It has been discussed with 
the chairman of the full committee; and 
also with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins} the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. 

We believe that the position taken by 
the Senator from Delaware has consider- 
able merit. I believe that most of the 
small loans—if the information we have 
received is correct—are processed within 
a period of 2 or 3 months. So I think the 
position taken by the Senator from Dela- 
ware has considerable equity. Accord- 
ingly, we accept the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is open to further amendment. 


The 
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If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3817) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to stimulate ex- 
ploration for minerals within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

SecTion 1. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed, in order to 
provide for discovery of additional domestic 
minerals reserves, to establish and maintain 
a program for exploration by private industry 
within the United States, its Territories and 
possessions for such minerals, excluding or- 
ganic fuels, as he shall from time to time 
designate, and to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a participating basis for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, and subject to the provi- 
sions of this section, the Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into exploration contracts with 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, or 
other legal entities which shall provide for 
such Federal financial participation as he 
deems in the national interest. Such con- 
tracts shall contain terms and conditions as 
the Secretary deems necessary and appropri- 
ate, including terms and conditions for the 
repayment of the Federal funds made avail- 
able under any contract together with inter- 
est thereon, as a royalty on the value of the 
production from the area described in the 
contract. Interest shall be calculated from 
the date of the loan. Such interest shall be 
at rates which (1) are not less than the rates 
of interest which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall determine the Department of the 
Interior would have to: pay if it borrowed 
such from the Treasury of the United States; 
taking into consideration current average 
yields on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States with maturities com- 
parable to the terms of the particular con- 
tracts involved and (2) plus 2 percent per 
annum in lieu of recovering the cost of ad- 
ministering the particular contracts. 

(b) Royalty payments received under par- 
agraph (a) of this section shall be covered 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 

(c) When in the opinion of the Secretary 
an analysis and evaluation of the results of 
the exploration project disclose that mineral 
production from the area covered by the con- 
tract may be possible, he shall so certify 
within the time specified in the contract. 
Upon certification, payment of royalties shall 
be a charge against production for the full 
period specified in the contract or until the 
obligation has been discharged, but in no 
event shall such royalty payments continue 
for a period of more than 25 years from the 
date of contract. When the Secretary deter- 
mines not to certify, he shall promptly notify 
the contractor. When the Secretary deems it 
necessary and in the public interest, he may 
enter into royalty agreements to provide for 
royalty payments in the same manner as 
though the project had been certified. 

(d) No provision of this act, nor any rule 
or regulation which may be issued by the Sec- 
retary shall be construed to require any pro- 
duction from the area described in the 
contract. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish and pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act: Provided, however, That he may modify 
and adjust the terms and conditions of any 
contract to reduce the amount and term of 
any royalty payment when he shall deter- 
mine that such action is necessary and in the 
public interest: Provided further, That no 
such single contract shall authorize Govern- 
ment participation in excess of $250,000. 
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(f) No funds shall be made available un- 
der this act unless the applicant shall furnish 
evidence that funds from commercial sources 
are unavailable on reasonable terms. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, the term “ex- 
ploration” means the search for new or un- 
explored deposits of minerals, including re- 
lated development work, within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, 
whether conducted from the surface or un- 
derground, using recognized and sound pro- 
cedures including standard geophysical and 
geochemical methods for obtaining miner- 
alogical and geological information. 

Sec. 4. Departments and agencies of the 
Government are hereby authorized to advise 
and assist the Secretary of the Interior, up- 
on his request, in carrying out the provisions 
of this act and may expend their funds for 
such purposes, with or without reimburse- 
ment, in accordance with such agreements as 
may be necessary. i 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to present to the Con- 
gress, through the President, within 2 years 
from the date of this act, a report containing 
a review and evaluation of the operations of 
the programs authorized in this act, together 
with his recommendations regarding the 
need for the continuation of the programs 
and such amendments to this act as he 
deems to be desirable. 

Sec, 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, from any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide a program for the dis- 
covery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions by encouraging exploration for 
minerals, and for other purposes,” 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR CAPEHART 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Mr. 
Drew Pearson, in his column the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for today, July 7, 1958, quotes me as 
follows: 

Says GOP Senator Capruart, of Indiana: 
“When Sherman Adams leaves Washington 
the first 15 rows of the departing committee 
should be reserved for Republican Congress- 
men so they can at least see him, after 
trying for 5 years.” 


I have been trying to reach Drew 
Pearson by telephone all morning to tell 
him in person that that statement is 
simply and absolutely 100 percent untrue. 
I made no such statement. I shall try 
to communicate with Mr. Pearson this 
afternoon or tomorrow to ascertain who 
told him I made such a statement, be- 
cause whoever made such a statement 
was, I think, doing injury both to himself 
and Drew Pearson. I am sure that Drew 
Pearson does not want to publish as facts 
statements which are untrue. Therefore, 
I feel certain that he will tell me who 
it was that told him I made such a state- 
ment. I am sure Mr. Pearson wants to 
have the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

I simply want the Recorp to show that 
I did not make any such statement; that 
it must have been made by someone else, 
if the statement was made. I have no 
reason to believe that it was or was not 
made. 
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I have made only one statement in 
respect to the Adams matter since it 
started, and that was on a television 
program on which I rather praised 
Adams for his work in the White House, 
I have made no criticism of Adams pub- 
licly, and I did not make the statement 
attributed to me by Mr. Pearson. I want 
the Recorp to so show. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the present time the Committee on 
Armed Services is holding hearings on 
the proposed reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense. ‘The decisions in- 
cident to the proposed legislation in- 
volve the future survival of the Republic. 

Therefore, in the belief that those of 
my colleagues who may have missed a 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Spending for Defense,” published in 
the New York Times, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPENDING FOR DEFENSE 


The most recent reports from Washington 
indicate that there is little likelihood of 
massive increases in defense spending, de- 
spite some almost hysterical pressure from 
nonadministration sources. Likewise, there 
is resistance within the Defense Department 
to some of the more luxurious demands from 
special branches of the services for crash 
programs, regardless of cost. 

It is probable, therefore, that the increase 
in defense spending, under the constant spur 
of the citing of Soviet gains, will not be sub- 
stantially more than the $2 billion that was 
originally planned. This does not imply, by 
any means, that defense spending is small 
in any scale. It absorbs a solid two-thirds of 
our national budget, which, in time of peace, 
is a staggering figure. 

It is easy, also, to make comparisons with 
what could be done with some of the de- 
fense outlays in more productive fields. The 
cost of one jet bomber, for example, would 
provide a generous endowment for a medi- 
um-sized university. Such comparisons, 
however provocative, do not meet all the 
facts in the case. This frightfully burden- 
some defense establishment is required pre- 
cisely so that we can keep our liberty and 
go on having those colleges. 

Meanwhile, we are obliged to spend for 
our defense. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that we should spend wisely and not waste- 
fully. If we are willing to put two-thirds of 
our Federal expenditures into the safe- 
guarding of our freedom, we should insist 
that the safeguard represent a proper return 
for what is put forth. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that 
this desirable objective has not been reached. 
There is still wild extravagance, overlapping 
of functions, costly—and avoidable—blun- 
dering from time to time. This is one good 
reason why support should be given to the 
President's plans for overhauling some as- 
pects of the defense machinery. What has 
been proposed is good as far at it goes. It 
ought to go much farther and take in every 
facet of getting a dollar's worth of defense 
for every dollar spent. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF REMOVAL TO DIS- 
TRICT COURTS OF ACTIONS COM- 
MENCED IN STATE COURTS 


Mr, BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1803, Senate bill 
1615. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

THE LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1615) to prohibit the removal to district 
courts of the United States of actions 
commenced in State courts under State 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


TITLE UI, URBAN RENEWAL—OMNI- 
BUS HOUSING BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Buss], I ask unanimous consent 
that there be incorporated in the RECORD 
a statement prepared by him. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH REGARDING TITLE 
III, URBAN RENEWAL, OF S. 4035, THE OMNI- 
Bus Housine BILL 


In the near future the Senate will consider 
S. 4035, the omnibus housing bill. I desire 
to address my remarks at this time to title 
III of S. 4035 which would extend the urban 
renewal and redevelopment program and 
would provide $2.1 billion in Federal capital 
grants toward the herculean task of clean- 
ing up the slums of America and preventing 
the further decay of our cities. 

Even since entering the Senate, I have 
enthusiastically supported this imaginative, 
constructive program which can mean so 
much in creating a better, happier life for 
many thousands of American families and 
in saving hundreds of communities from 
municipal bankruptcy. It was my privilege, 
as a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to participate in the drafting 
of the Housing Act of 1954 which, building 
upon a foundation laid in the Housing Act 
of 1949, broadened the scope of the program 
and gave it new stimulus. 

So, I speak as a friend of urban renewal 
in voicing today my concern for its future 
unless there is greater participation in the 
public costs by State governments. 

The bill before the Senate would commit 
the Federal Government to pledge an aver- 
age of $350 million a year, for a 6-year period, 
beginning with the current fiscal year of 
1959, toward the costs of acquiring and 
clearing sites for urban renewal and rede- 
velopment projects. The total of $2.1 billion 
is a large sum, but it represents only a frac- 
tion of the staggering costs of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal which face the 
cities of America. The job will be tremen- 
dously expensive, requiring large expendi- 
tures of public funds, as well as far greater 
expenditures of private capital. 

Where is the public money coming from? 
At present, the Federal Government contrib- 
utes two-thirds of the cost of acquiring and 
clearing the sites of an urban-renewal proj- 
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ect—the net project cost—and the locality 
provides the remaining one-third in cash or 
in public improvements. With rare excep- 
tions, the State governments contribute 
nothing. 

We hear a great deal spoken on the Sen- 
ate floor about States rights. But, States 
rights carry with them States responsibili- 
ties, and if the States do not accept their 
responsibilities their rights will wither away. 
Each evasion by the States of their responsi- 
bility to carry out an obligation of govern- 
ment due their people, or the municipalities 
which are their creatures, weakens State 
governments and further concentrates power 
and authority in the Central Government 
here in Washington. 

The administration has proposed a gradual 
reduction of the Federal share of the cost of 
urban renewal projects, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the contributions by local or 
State governments. The administration rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government's 
share be reduced to 60 percent on July 1, 
1959; to 55 percent on July 1, 1960; and to 
50 percent on July 1, 1961, with the local or 
State share being increased accordingly up to 
a matching 50 percent. 

This recommendation, to my regret, was 
rejected by a majority of the committee. It 
was opposed during the hearings by repre- 
sentatives of the mayors of America who 
testified it would be exceedingly difficult to 
increase taxes, or issue municipal bonds, to 
provide larger local contributions. 

I can agree with the mayors’ contention— 
with some reservations, Property taxes in 
many communities in my own State of Con- 
necticut are already high. Some communi- 
ties have exhausted their capacity to issue 
bonds. I presume similar conditions exist 
throughout the Nation. But, on the other 
hand, there are many communities through- 
out the United States which base their prop- 
erty taxes on unrealistically low assessments, 
and there are many which can issue long- 
term bonds which, because of the advantage 
of tax exempt status, bear low interest rates 
which :compare very favorably with interest 
rates on United States Treasury obligations 
with comparable maturities. Moreover, I am 
confident that well-planned urban renewal 
and redevelopment projects will result in 
increased tax revenues which the cities could 
well use—directly, or indirectly in support of 
bond issues—to pay a modest increase in 
the cost of their urban renewal programs. 

I recently was in New Haven, Conn., where 
I joined the mayor, Richard C. Lee, in an- 
nouncing the tentative approval by the 
Urban Renewal Administration of the proj- 
ect plan for rehabilitation of the Wooster 
Square neighborhood. At that time, I re- 
leased the following statement to the press: 

“I am here to extend through Mayor Lee 
my congratulations to the people of New 
Haven, and particularly to the residents of 
the Wooster Square neighborhood, on an- 
other major step forward in the city’s plans 
for building a better and finer community. 

“The initial approval by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of a project plan for 
redevelopment and rehabilitation of the 
Wooster Square area with the assistance of a 
Federal capital grant of $10,600,617 and a 
temporary Federal loan of $13,152,332 is wel- 
come news. It marks the beginning of the 
rebirth of one of New Haven’s oldest and most 
historic neighborhoods. 

“I hope my presence today will emphasize 
the necessity of nonpartisanship in dealing 
with the problems presented by the decay of 
our cities in Connecticut and elsewhere in 
the Nation. The prevention of the spread of 
blighted areas in our communities, large and 
small, cannot be accomplished if the urban 
renewal program bogs down in partisan 
politics. 

“Mayor Lee is a Democrat. I am a Re- 
publican. Yet we have found it possible 
to work together in advancing New Havyen's 
plans for improvement of the central busi- 
ness area, and of neighborhood areas in the 
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city, such as Wooster Square. The Federal 
legislation which makes these programs pos- 
sible was initially enacted in 1949 under a 
Democratic administration, and this city be- 
gan its slum clearance and redevelopment 
work under the administration of former 
Mayor Celentano, a Republican. Legislation 
improving the program and broadening its 
scope was proposed by President Eisenhower 
in 1953, and embodied in the Housing Act of 
1954, which was drafted by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of which I am a 
member. The urban renewal program has 
been consistently supported from the be- 

g by the members of our Connecticut 
delegation in Congress. 

“Following enactment of the 1954 act, Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff, at my suggestion, called a 
meeting in the hall of the house of repre- 
sentatives at Hartford at which I and other 
Federal officials outlined to representatives of 
many Connecticut communities the oppor- 
tunities the new program presented for im- 
proving their cities. 

“Since that time many communities, small 
towns as well as the big cities, in our State 
have moved forward with urban renewal and 
redevelopment programs, 

“Our State government is actively inter- 
ested, and is extending help. Following the 
flood disaster of 1955, the general assembly 
passed, and the Governor signed, legislation 
under which the State pays one-half the 
local cost of urban renewal projects in dis- 
aster areas. In the recent special session, the 
legislature initiated, and the Governor ap- 
proved, legislation extending this State as- 
sistance to all communities. Additionally, 
the new State legislation provides State help 
to communities in undertaking commercial 
and industrial redevelopment projects for 
which there is now only very limited Federal 
assistance. 

“This recognition of State responsibility 
for the welfare of its communities, and of the 
necessity of preventing the spread of urban 
blight is most welcome. I hope many other 
States will follow suit. The job of rebuild- 
ing our urban centers is so great and so ex- 
pensive that all sources of public funds, 
supplementing far greater expenditures of 
private capital, must be used for its accom- 
plishment. And that means that the States 
must contribute as well as the localities and 
the Federal Government. Unless they are 
willing to do so, I fear for the future of the 
urban renewal program. 

“New Haven has an especially ambitious 
urban renewal program which has moved 
forward at a faster pace than many others 
throughout the Nation. I attribute this to 
Mayor Lee’s success in assembling an able 
staff of planners, and to his vigorous leader- 
ship which has united outstanding men and 
women of differing political allegiances in 
the Citizens Action Committee. This group 
has done a wonderful job in advancing the 


“I congratulate all who have taken part in 
this work, and the people of New Haven who 
will be the beneficiaries of their devoted 
efforts to build a new and better city.” 

An attractive brochure issued by the city 
on that occasion gives details of the financial 
plan under which this work is to be accom- 
plished. It is summarized as follows: 

“The Federal Government will loan the 
city $13,152,000 to buy properties which must 
be torn down if the sound parts of the neigh- 
borhood are to be saved and to meet other 
project costs. The local improvements such 
as the school are added too, making the total 
cost of the project $17,653,000. 

“The city will sell the cleared land for 
$2,552,000. (Resale prices are lower in a 
renewal project than where total clearance 
takes place.) 

“Once the land is sold there is still $15,- 
nna of project cost which must be paid 


“The Federal grant to reduce this balance 
is $10,067,000. 
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“The State grant is $2,517,000 (reserved). 

“This leaves $2,517,000 which must be pro- 
vided by the city in one form or another. 

“However, city-owned property valued at 
$726,000 lies within the clearance areas and 
will be contributed to the project. The city 
receives credit toward its share for this 
amount. 

“This leaves a balance of $1,791,000. The 
new Wilbur Cross High School will serve 
many pupils from the Wooster Square area. 
Through the foresight of the city admin- 
istration, a credit of $648,000 will be allowed 
toward the city’s share of the cost of the 
Wooster Square project from the money 
which has already been appropriated for the 
high school. 

“This leaves $1,143,000 which must be put 
up in the form of new city funds over the 
next 5 years. This sum represents the city’s 
share in the cost of the new school and com- 
munity center, the new fire station, new 
parks, traffic signals, sewers and streets. 
The remainder of the cost of these improve- 
ments will be financed out of the State 
grant. Since the fire station, the streets and 
the sewers will serve areas outside the proj- 
ect, $175,000 of additional funds must be 
provided which will not count as credit 
toward the city’s share, making the total 
new investment of the city only $1,318,000. 

“Thus the city will be able to undertake 
a renewal project costing $17,657,000 for a 
new investment on its part of $1,318,000, 
spread over 5 years. All of this $1,318,000 
city expenditure will be spent for public 
improvements. As cleared areas are made 
available, private capital will invest $9 mil- 
lion in new industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential developments. 

“Present tax income from the areas to be 
cleared is $155,000. Despite the amount of 
land required for the highway right-of-way 
and the new school-community center, when 
improvements called for by the plan are 
done, annual tax income from the clearance 
areas will be increased to $280,000. 

“This tax increment will be more than 
enough to pay off the debt service on the 
$1,318,000 which the city will raise by sell- 
ing bonds over the next 5 years.” 

I desire to emphasize the last sentence 
in the city’s statement: “This tax increment 
will be more than enough to pay off the debt 
service on the $1,318,000 which the city will 
raise by selling bonds over the next 5 
years.” 

So, I cannot accept in its entirety the 
argument that cities cannot afford a mod- 
est increase in their contributions to the 
urban renewal programs which are of such 
great direct benefit to themselves. 

However, I believe that if the Federal 
share is gradually reduced, the greater part 
of the corresponding increase in the local 
contributions should be borne by the State 
governments which, with extremely few ex- 
ceptions, now contribute nothing at all. 

I raised this point during the hearings 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Housing, 
and was met with the argument by the 
mayors’ representatives that it would be im- 
possible to persuade the legislatures of the 
several States to authorize State contribu- 
tions to urban renewal programs because, 
it was alleged, the legislatures are domi- 
nated by rural members with little sympathy 
for the problems of the cities. 

The able member of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] also made this allega- 
tion many times during the course of the 
hearings. I quote from a colloquy he had 
with Mayor Lee of New Haven, which appears 
on page 496: 

“Senator CLARK. Of course, we have a lot 
of State legislatures where the representa- 
tion formula is such that the urban com- 
munities are pretty badly underrepresented. 
Have you found that to be the case in Con- 
necticut? 
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“Mr, Lez. That is the case, except this is 
a rather extraordinary development in Con- 
necticut. Our legislature is rural dominated, 
as are most legislatures, but, Senator, the 
great thing was in this last session that the 
legislature which was introduced in urban 
renewal and passed was introduced by the 
Republicans in the house, which is the rural 
section of our legislature. It was a very 
pleasant and totally unexpected develop- 
ment.” 

The Wooster Square project in New Haven 
is one of the first, if not the first, urban 
renewal projects in Connecticut to receive 
assistance from the State under the new 
legislation to which Mayor Lee referred. 
The statute authorizes the State of Connec- 
ticut to pay one-half of the local cost of 
urban renewal and redevelopment projects. 
Under existing law, this means that the 
Federal Government pays two-thirds of the 
net project cost, and the State and the city 
pay one-sixth each. If the cost sharing 
formula were modified as the administra- 
tion suggests, the division of costs on proj- 
ects initiated in the fiscal year beginning 
on July 1, 1959, would be as follows: Federal, 
60 percent; State, 20 percent; locality, 20 
percent. In the fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1960, it would be Federal, 55 percent; 
State, 22.5 percent; locality, 22.5 percent; 
and in the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1961 and in subsequent fiscal years it would 
be Federal, 50 percent; State and locality, 
25 percent each. 

It will be noted that under a Federal- 
State-local cost-sharing plan, the contribu- 
tions of the local community would be less 
than they are now required to make under 
the present arrangement in which costs are 
divided solely between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the locality. Even when the Fed- 
eral contributions were reduced to the min- 
imum, 50 percent, the cities would be paying 
only one-fourth as compared with our 
present one-third. 

Other legislation enacted by the General 
Assembly of Connecticut at its special ses- 
sion this year authorizes the State to pay 
one-half the cost of commercial and indus- 
trial redevelopment projects for which no 
Federal assistance is presently available. A 
third statute enables the State development 
commission to provide technical assistance 
to communities in the preparation of capital 
improvement programs. 

The texts of the three statutes to which 
I have referred are as follows: 


[March Session, 1958, Substitute for 
House Bill No. 70] 


“PUBLIC Act No. 24 


“AN ACT PROVIDING STATE FUNDS FOR 
REDEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Assembly con- 
vened: 

“SECTION 1. It is found and declared that 
there exist in the municipalities of the State 
substandard, insanitary, deteriorated, or 
blighted areas; that the existence thereof 
is impairing and arresting the sound growth 
and development of said municipalities and 
is inimical to the public health, safety, 
morals, and welfare of the inhabitants of 
the State; that said municipalities are un- 
able to rehabilitate such areas without State 
financial assistance as provided by this act; 
that the granting of such assistance is a 
public use and purpose for which public 
moneys may be expended; and that the neces- 
sity in the public interest for the provisions 
of this act is hereby declared as a matter of 
legislative determination, 

“Sec. 2. The State, acting by the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, may enter 
into a contract with a municipality, acting by 
its redevelopment agency, for State financial 
assistance for a redevelopment or urban- 
renewal project under chapter 55 of the gen- 
eral statutes, in any redevelopment area or 
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urban-renewal area in such municipality, as 
defined in said chapter; provided such proj- 
ect shall have been approved for advances 
for surveys and plans by the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency under title I of 
the Federal Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
and provided a contract between the munici- 
pality and the Federal Government for a 
Federal capital grant-in-aid shall not have 
been entered into prior to the date of passage 
of this act. Such contract may provide for 
financial assistance by the State in the form 
of a State grant-in-aid equal to one-half of 
the excess of the cost of the project as deter- 
mined by the commission over the Federal 
grant-in-aid thereof. 

“Sec. 3. The aggregate amount of State 
grants-in-aid for redevelopment and urban- 
renewal projects in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall not exceed $10 million. 

“Sec. 4. To provide funds to meet State 
grants-in-aid under assistance agreements 
entered into under section 2 of this act, the 
treasurer is directed, subject to the provi- 
sions of section 108d of the 1955 supplement 
to the general statutes, to issue bonds of the 
State to an amount not exceeding $10 mil- 
lion. The bonds shall be issued at such 
times and in such amounts as shall be de- 
termined by said commission. All temporary 
notes and all renewals thereof issued by the 
State in anticipation of ‘he issue of said 
bonds shall mature within 3 years from the 
date of the first of said notes to be issued. 
The full faith and credit of the State of Con- 
necticut is pledged for the payment of the 
principal of and the interest on said bonds 
and notes. 

“Sec. 5. Section 363d of the 1955 supple- 
ment to the general statutes is repealed and 
the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 
No town and no municipality coterminous 
with or within such town shall incur any 
indebtedness through the issuance of bonds 
which shall cause the aggregate indebtedness 
of such town and of all municipalities coter- 
minous with and within such town to ex- 
ceed, exclusive of the fair market value of 
bonds, notes, and other intangible assets 
placed in the sinking funds of such town 
and of such municipalities, 5 percent of the 
last completed grand list of such town; Pro- 
vided, however, That in determining the ag- 
gregate amount of bonds which may be is- 
sued for urban renewal projects and purposes 
other than sewers and school building proj- 
ects as defined in section 1 of number 593 
of Public Acts of 1957, such aggregate in- 
debtedness, exclusive of indebtedness for 
sewers and school building projects, may 
equal but not exceed 7 percent of such grand 
list, and in determining the aggregate 
amount of bonds which may be issued for 
sewers and purposes other than urban re- 
newal and school building projects, such ag- 
gregate indebtedness, exclusive of indebted- 
ness for urban renewal and school building 
projects may equal but not exceed 8 percent 
of such grand list, and in determining the ag- 
gregate amount of bonds which may be issued 
for school building projects and purposes oth- 
er than urban renewal projects and sewers, 
such aggregate indebtedness, exclusive of in- 
debtedness for urban renewal projects and 
sewers may equal but not exceed 10 percent of 
such grand list, but in no event shall such ag- 
gregate indebtedness for purposes other than 
urban renewal projects, sewers, and school 
building projects exceed 5 percent of such 
grand list. Bonds causing such aggregate in- 
debtedness to exceed 5 percent of such grand 
list may not be issued for any purpose unless 
approved by the State tax commissioner. In 
computing such aggregate indebtedness, 
there shall be excluded each bond, note, and 
other evidence of indebtedness issued in an- 
ticipation of taxes or issued for the supply 
of water, for the supply of gas, for the supply 
of electricity, for the construction of subways 
for cables, wires, and pipes, for the con- 
struction of underground conduits for cables, 
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wires, and pipes, and for two or more of 
such purposes; each bond, note, and other 
evidence of indebtedness payable solely out 
of the proceeds of assessments upon property 
specifically benefited by any improvement 
and such part of each bond, note, and other 
evidence of indebtedness issued for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of building or im- 
proving any road or bridge or section thereof 
under the provisions of section 1497, revi- 
sion of 1930, as shall represent the share 
thereof to be paid by the State. 

“Sec. 6. The Connecticut Development 
Commission is authorized to make and en- 
force reasonable regulations to effectuate 
the purposes of this act and to determine 
the allocation of State financial assistance 
herein provided for among the municipalities 
of the State on the basis of their respective 
needs. 

“Sec. 7. The development commission may 
designate an administrator to administer the 
provisions of this act according to the regu- 
lations and policy prescribed by the commis- 
sion, including the execution of contracts on 
its behalf as authorized in section 2 of this 
act. 

“Src. 8. Net earnings on investments of 
proceeds, accrued interest, and premiums on 
the issuance of such bonds shall be used first 
by the treasurer for the payment of expenses 
incurred in connection with their issuance. 

“Sec. 9. This act shall take effect from its 
passage.” 


“(Substitute for House Bill No. 69] 
“Pusiic Act No. 8 
“AN ACT PROVIDING STATE FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR LOCAL COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL 
REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Assembly con- 
vened: 

“SECTION 1. It is found and declared that 
there exist in the municipalities of the State 
substandard, insanitary, deteriorated or 
blighted areas, that the existence thereof is 
impairing and arresting the sound growth 
and development of said municipalities and 
is inimical to the public health, safety, mor- 
als and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
State, that said municipalities are unable to 
rehabilitate such areas without State finan- 
cial assistance as provided by this act that 
the granting of such assistance is a public 
use and purpose for which public moneys 
may be expended and that the necessity in 
the public interest for the provisions of this 
act is hereby declared as a matter of legis- 
lative determination. 

“Sec. 2. The State, acting by the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, may enter 
into a contract with a municipality, acting 
by its redevelopment agency, for State fi- 
nancial assistance for a redevelopment or 
urban renewal project under chapter 55 of 
the general statutes in any redevelopment or 
urban renewal area in such municipality as 
defined in said chapter, provided (a) the 
area is to be redeveloped for predominantly 
commercial or industrial reuse, (b) the proj- 
ect for redeveloping the area does not qual- 
ify for Federal grants-in-aid provided by 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, by 
reason of its present use or proposed reuse. 
The contract shall provide for a State grant- 
in-aid equal to one-half of the net cost of 
the project as determined by the commis- 
sion. Any such contract shall provide that 
no State grant-in-aid shall be made until the 
municipality shall have appropriated to its 
redevelopment agency the funds required 
for the local share of the net project cost. 

“Sec. 3. The aggregate amount of State 
grants-in-aid for redevelopment and urban 
renewal projects in accordance with the pro- 
Morey of this act shall not exceed $5 mil- 

on. 

“Sec. 4. To provide funds to meet State 
grants-in-aid under assistance agreements 
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entered into under this act, the treasurer 
is directed, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 108d of the 1955 supplement to the 
general statutes, to issue bonds of the State 
to an amount not exceeding $5 million. The 
bonds shall be issued at such times and in 
such amounts as shall be determined by 
said commission. All temporary notes and 
all renewals thereof issued by the State in 
anticipation of the issue of said bonds shall 
mature within 3 years from the date of the 
first of said notes to be issued. The full 
faith and credit of the State of Connecti- 
cut is pledged for the payment of the prin- 
cipal of and interest on said bonds and 
notes. 

“Sec. 5. Section 363d of the 1955 supple- 
ment to the general statutes is repealed and 
the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 
No town and no municipality coterminous 
with or within such town shall incur any 
indebtedness through the issuance of bonds 
which shall cause the aggregate indebtedness 
of such town and of all municipalities coter- 
minous with and within such town to ex- 
ceed, exclusive of the fair market value of 
bonds, notes and other intangible assets 
placed in the sinking funds of such town 
and of such municipalities, 5 percent of the 
last-completed grand list of such town; Pro- 
vided, however, That in determining the ag- 
gregate amount of bonds which may be is- 
sued for urban renewal projects and pur- 
poses other than sewers and [purposes other 
than] school building projects as defined in 
section [988d] 1 of mumber 593 of the public 
acts of 1957, such aggregate indebtedness, 
exclusive of indebtedness for sewers and 
school building projects, may equal but not 
exceed [eight] seven percent of such grand 
list, and in determining the aggregate 
amount of bonds which may be issued for 
sewers and purposes other than urban re- 
newal and school building projects [and pur- 
poses other than sewers], such aggregate in- 
debtedness, exclusive of indebtedness for 
[sewers] urban renewal and school building 
projects, may equal but not exceed [ten] 
eight percent of such grand list, and in de- 
termining the aggregate amount of bonds 
which may be issued for school building proj- 
ects and purposes other than urban renewal 
projects and sewers, such aggregate indebt- 
edness, exclusive of indebtedness for urban 
renewal projects and sewers, may equal but 
not exceed ten percent of such grand list, 
but in no event shall such aggregate indebt- 
edness for purposes other than urban re- 
newal projects, sewers and school building 
projects exceed 5 percent of such grand list, 
Bonds causing such aggregate indebtedness 
to exceed 5 percent of such grand list may 
not be issued for any purpose unless ap- 
proved by the State tax commissioner. In 
computing such aggregate indebtedness, 
there shall be excluded each bond, note and 
other evidence of indebtedness issued in an- 
ticipation of taxes or issued for the supply 
of water, for the supply of gas, for the sup- 
ply of electricity, for the construction of sub. 
ways for cables, wires and pipes, for the con- 
struction of underground conduits for 
cables, wires and pipes and for two or more 
of such purposes; each bond, note and other 
evidence of indebtedness payable solely out 
of the proceeds of assessments upon property 
specifically benefited by any improvement 
and such part of each bond, note and other 
evidence of indebtedness issued for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of building or im- 
proving any road or bridge or section thereof 
under the provisions of section 1497, revision 
of 1930, as shall represent the share thereof 
to be paid by the State. 

“Sec. 6. The commission may make ad- 
vances of funds to local redevelopment agèn- 
cies for up to 75 percent of the cost of sur- 
veys and plans in preparation of projects 
which may be assisted under this act, and 
the contracts for such advances of funds 
shall be made upon the condition that such 
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advances of funds shall be repaid out of any 
moneys which become available to such 
agency for the undertaking of the project or 
projects under this act. In no event shall 
the aggregate amount of such advances be 
greater than one and one-half percent of the 
amount authorized and appropriated for the 
purposes of this act. 

“Sec, 7. The Connecticut Development 
Commission is authorized to make and en- 
force reasonable regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this act and to determine the 
allocation of State financial assistance herein 
provided for among the municipalities of the 
State on the basis of their respective needs. 

“Sec. 8, The development commission may 
designate an administrator to administer 
the provisions of this act according to the 

tions and policy prescribed by the de- 
velopment commission, including the execu- 
tion of contracts on its behalf as authorized 
in section 2 of this act. 

“Sec, 9. Net earnings on investments of 

acerued interest and premiums on 
the issuance of such bonds shall be used first 
by the treasurer for the payment of expenses 
incurred in connection with their issuance. 

“Sec. 10. This act shall take effect from 
its passage.” 


“ House Bill No. 71] 
“Pusitic Acr No. 18 


“AN ACT PROVIDING FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMING ASSISTANCE TO MUNICIPALITIES 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Assembly con- 
vened: 

rar oN 1, As used in this act, ‘capital im- 
provement program’ means a priority sched- 
ule of any and all necessary municipal capi- 
tal improvements projected for a period of 
not less than 6 years and so prepared as to 
show the general description, location, and 
estimated cost of each individual capital 
improvement and including the proposed 
method of financing; ‘capital improvement’ 
means a major improvement or betterment 
of a nonrecurring nature to the physical 
plant of the municipality as differentiated 
from ordinary repairs or maintenance of a re- 
curring nature and ‘municipality’ shall in- 
clude a city, town, or borough. 

“Sec, 2. The Connecticut Development 
Commission is authorized to make available 
technical assistance to any municipality for 
the purpose of preparing a capital improve- 
ment program as herein defined for such mu- 
nicipality. The development commission 
shall adopt rules of procedure and methods 
or providing such technical assistance. Such 
assistance shall be rendered upon contractual 
agreement between the development commis- 
sion and the contracting agency of the mu- 
nicipality. Within the limitations of the 
amounts appropriated, the development com- 
mission may provide up to $3,000 for the 
State's share of any such contractual agree- 
ment to any one municipality but in no case 
shall the development commission provide 
more than 50 percent of the total cost of 
preparation of such capital improvement 
program. 


“Sec. 3. Any municipality may receive 
technical assistance from the Connecticut 
Development Commission for the preparation 
of a capital improvement program as defined 
herein. The legislative body of the munici- 
pality by resolution shall designate an appro- 
priate agency of the municipality to prepare 
the capital improvement program, appropri- 
ate the necessary matching funds and au- 
thorize such agency to contract with the 
Connecticut Development Commission for 
technical assistance therefor as herein pro- 
vided. If such municipality has a planning 
commission operating under the general 
statutes or special act, such planning com- 
mission shall be designated to be the con- 
tracting agency for such purposes, 
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“Sec, 4. There fs appropriated to the Con- 
necticut Development Commission the sum 
of $100,000 for the period ending June 30, 
1959, for carrying out the purposes of this 
act, said sum to be available immediately. 

“Sec, 5. This act shall take effect from its 
passage.” 

The experience in my own State makes it 
impossible for me to accept the defeatist 
argument made before our committee by the 
representatives of American mayors. I urge 
the mayors to undertake a vigorous cam- 
paign to convince State legislatures of the 
imperative need for urban renewal, and of 
the necessity of State contributions toward 
the costs. 

This, admittedly, is a more difficult task 
than coming to Washington and asking for 
ever-increasing Federal contributions, but it 
should be done and, if accomplished, would 
insure the future of urban renewal. 

Unless it is done, I fear that the day will 
come when the Federal Government will re- 
duce and perhaps eliminate entirely its con- 
tributions because of other demands upon 
the Treasury. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I am painfully aware 
of the rapidly skyrocketing costs of defense 
in a period of onrushing technological de- 
velopments. Defense costs are already enor- 
mous, and the prospects are that they will 
be steadily rising in the years immediately 
ahead. We have just ended the fiscal year 
1958 with a Federal deficit close to $3 billion. 
In the current fiscal year, we are told on 
very good authority that the deficit may ex- 
ceed $11 billion. Under these circumstances, 
urban renewal will become an inviting target 
for those searching for ways to cut the 
budget. 

But if the States participate in the costs 
of urban renewal, there will be less inclina- 
tion to reduce the Federal contributions be- 
low their present level, and State assistance 
in the effort to clean up slums and prevent 
the spread of urban blight will make pos- 
sible a larger total program than otherwise 
could be carried out. 

So, I intend to propose an amendment to 
the housing bill which would: 

1, Provide for a gradual reduction in the 
Federal share of the costs of urban renewal 
projects. 

2. Authorize States to furnish, on behalf 
of their municipalities, all or a part of the 
required local contributions, 

3. Require priorities in Federal capital 
grants to projects in States which provide at 
least one-half the local contributions. 

Reasonable men may differ on the precise 
amounts which the Federal Government 
should, during the next 6 years, pledge itself 
to contribute to the task of cleaning up 
slums and preventing the spread of blighted 
areas in the cities of America. 

The committee has recommended a 6-year 
program totaling $2.1 billion, as compared 
with $1.3 billion proposed by the administra- 
tion for the same period. 

Both amounts are not large when consid- 
ered in relation to the total need, or in the 
light of the sums which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends on other domestic programs. 

To take but one example, we are being 
called upon this year to appropriate approx- 
imately $850 million for the water-resources 
construction programs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation—pro- 
grams which have a total estimated Federal 
cost of $11,800 million. 

Surely, if we can afford to spend $850 
million in a single year for an $11,800 million 
program of water-resources development, we 
can afford to spend $350 million a year on a 
$2.1 billion program of Federal contributions 
to insure the future of our cities and make 
them better places in which to live and work 
for millions of American families, 

I would not want my remarks to be inter- 
preted as being hostile to the development 
of the Nation's water resources in which, 
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historically, the Federal Government has 
taken great interest and to which it has 
made great contributions. As one who has 
served on the Senate Committee on Public 
Works and was, for a time, chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Flood Control, Rivers and 
Harbors, I am fully conscious of the great 
need for this program, particularly in the 
field of flood protection. 

But in considering the amount of the Na- 
tion’s resources which we should devote to 
slum clearance and urban renewal, I think 
it appropriate to weigh our decision in the 
light of the much greater sums which, with 
little debate, we devote to improving rivers 
and harbors and building gigantic multi- 
purpose dams. When so viewed, the amount 
of the 6-year urban-renewal program rec- 
ommended by the committee seems far from 
excessive. And, parenthetically, before 
leaving the subject of water resources devel- 
opment, I should like to say that there is 
need of greater consideration of the prob- 
lem of equitable cost sharing in this field 
as well. There is too little participation in 
the costs by State governments, and there 
is need of corrective legislation, 

I hope the Senate will support my amend- 
ment which, if adopted, could have the effect 
of increasing the amount of public funds 
available for urban renewal and will enable 
many more cities to receive the benefits of 
this program. 

It would mean that in the current fiscal 
year which began July 1, 1958, there could 
be a total of $525 million in public funds for 
urban renewal, of which two-thirds, or $350 
million, would be supplied by the Federal 
Government, and one-third or $175 million 
by localities. In the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, there could be a total of $583 
million consisting of 60 percent Federal 
funds, or $350 million, and 40 percent in 
State and local funds, or $233 million. In 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, there 
could be a total of $634 million—55 percent 
Federal, or $350 million and $284 million 
State and local. And in the fiscal years be- 
ginning July 1, 1961, 1962, and 1963, there 
could be available $70 million in each year— 
$350 million Federal, and $350 million State 
and local, under a 50-percent matching for- 
mula, 

Thus, in the 6-year period, my amendment 
could make possible the use of approximately 
$3,842 million in public funds for urban re- 
newal, as compared with $2,800 million which 
could be available under the committee bill, 

I commend my amendment to the atten- 
tion of Senators who are interested in in- 
suring the survival of the urban-renewal 
program and in accelerating the work of 
cleaning up the slums of America, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolutions of the 
House: 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 


1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the res 
lief of certain aliens. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 551) for the relief of certain 
aliens; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, 
Mr. FercHan, and Mr, HYDE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


RECESS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 7, 1958: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Charles W. Yost, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Morocco. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Wilfred C. Varn, of Florida, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Florida for the term of 4 years, vice George 
Harrold Carswell, resigned. 

Hubert I. Teitelbaum, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years, vice Malcolm Anderson, resigned. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm, Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy, for appointment as United States 
naval representative, Military Staff Commit- 
tee, United Nations, as senior Navy member 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 711. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Juny 7, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read: 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Samuel 7: 12: Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us. 

Almighty God, hitherto we have dwelt 
in safety, under the canopy of Thy di- 
vine providence. 

Daily Thou art supplying our many 
needs and fulfilling unto us Thy gracious 
promises, 

CIV——822 
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Grant that our beloved country, con- 
ceived in sacrifice and dedicated to lib- 
erty, may be used mightily in finding 
the ways of freedom and peace. 

May the freedom, which we are striv- 
ing to gain and enjoy, always be coor- 
dinated with self-discipline. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 3, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on July 3, 1958, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5033. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark.; 

H. R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two 4-lane bridges to re- 
place the existing 14th Street or Highway 
Bridge across the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes”; 

H. R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
nontidal navigable waters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12088, An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. ALBERT assumed the chair. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 622) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker; 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon. Jonn W. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCORMACK took the oath of 
office. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communication from the 


Clerk of the House, which was read: 
Jury 7, 1958. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on 
July 3, 1958, the Clerk received from the Sec- 
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retary of the Senate on Thursday, July 3, 
1958, the following messages: 

That the Senate agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the joint resolution (8. J. 
Res. 12) entitled “Joint resolution to provide 
for transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri 
River Basin project and payment to Crow 
Indian Tribe in connection therewith, and 
for other pruposes;” and 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment House Joint Resolution 633 en- 
titled “Joint resolution to designate the 
lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O' the 
Pines.” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on July 3, 1958, ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 1804. An act for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H. R.7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 633. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge 
Dam across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O' the Pines, 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that, pursuant to the authority 
granted on Thursday, July 3, 1958, the 
Speaker did on that day sign the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution 
of the House and enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate: 

H.R. 1804. An act for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H.R.7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. R. 12457. An act to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141 to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 


Ses; 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O' the 
Pines; and 2 

S.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution to provide for 
transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, and payment to Crow Indian 
‘Tribe in connection therewith, and for other 


purposes, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
551, for the relief of certain aliens, with 
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a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WALTER, 
FeicHan, and HYDE, 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION IN- 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. J. Res. 576) to 
facilitate the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate’s amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, sections 202 
(a) (5) and 202 (b) of that act shall not be 
applicable in connection with the applica- 
tion for an immigrant visa by Mrs. Dudley 
Anthony Rhodes, nee Mary Grundy.” 

Page 4, line 6, after “of” insert “sections 
203 (a) (1) (B) and 204 of.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
580) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

H The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “fees” and insert 
“fee.” 

Page 1, line 7, after “That” insert “a.” 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “undertakings” 
and insert “undertaking.” 

Page 2, line 1, after “Act”, insert “Sultane 
P. Aboudi.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “Sho Ging Wong.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “Kinh” and insert 
“Dinh.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out all after “Tai,” 
where it appears the second time down to and 
including “Weijn),” in line 12. 

Page 3, line 10, after “Matta”, insert “and.” 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “, and Sultane P, 
Aboudi.” 

Page 3, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Mrs, Sabastiano Poletto, who lost 
United States citizenship under the provi- 
sions of section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, may be naturalized by taking, prior 
to 1 year after the date of the enactment of 
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this act, before any court referred to in sub- 
section (a) of section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act or before any diplomatic 
or consular officer abroad, the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 337 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. From and after nat- 
uralization under this act, the said Mrs. 
Sabastiano Poletto shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed imme- 
diately prior to its loss. 

Page 3, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Hideo Konya, who lost his United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, may be naturalized by taking, prior to 
1 year after the effective date of this act, 
before any court referred to in subsection 
(a) of section 310 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
the oaths prescribed by section 337 of the 
said act. From and after naturalization un- 
der this act, the said Hideo Konya shall have 
the same citizenship status as that which 
existed immediately prior to its loss.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8439) to 
cancel certain bonds posted pursuant to 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
or the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill: 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after “law” insert “: Provided, 
however, That such application is made not 
later than 5 years after the date of enactment 
of this act.” 

Page 2, strike out all after line 11 over to 
and including line 2 on page 3 and insert: 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to refund any sum or 
sums of moneys received by the Treasury of 
the United States pursuant to the forfeiture 
of any bond posted in the case of a refugee as 
defined in sections 1 and 2 of this act, whose 
status has been adjusted, on application by 
the person, persons, organization, or corpora- 
tion entitled to the refund, and if a person 
who would have been entitled to the refund 
is deceased, the application shall be made by, 
and payment made to, his estate: Provided 
however, That such application is made not 
later than 5 years after the date of enactment 
of this act. As used in this section, the term 
“entitled to the refund” refers to the person 
or persons, or organization, or corporation, 
who or which have paid the moneys upon 
the forfeiture of the bonds. There are here- 
by appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to effect the re- 
funds authorized by this section.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO, 417) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Since the earliest days of our Republic 
the Secretary of State has had the au- 
thority to issue or deny passports. His- 
torically this authority stems from the 
Secretary’s basic responsibilities as the 
principal officer of the President con- 
cerned with the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. Congress has over a period of 
years given the Secretary of State cer- 
tain additional statutory authority in 
the field. 

In recent years the Secretary of State 
has based his limitation of passports on 
two general grounds. The first of these 
has been that an applicant’s travel, usu- 
ally to a specific country or countries, 
was inimical to United States foreign 
relations. The second of the general 
grounds of denial has been that the ap- 
plicant is a member of the Communist 
Party; is under Communist Party dis- 
cipline, domination, or control; or that 
the applicant is traveling abroad to 
assist knowingly the international Com- 
munist movement. 

Recently the Supreme Court limited 
this power to deny passports under exist- 
ing law. It is essential that the Govern- 
ment today have power to deny passports 
where their possession would seriously 
impair the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States or would be 
inimical to the security of the United 
States. 

Moreover, the Secretary should have 
clear statutory authority to prevent 
Americans from using passports for 
travel to areas where there is no means 
of protecting them, or where their pres- 
ence would conflict with our foreign 
policy objectives or be inimical to the 
security of the United States. Such 
grounds for restricting or denying pass- 
ports may or may not have any connec- 
tion with the international Communist 
movement, They are, however, essential 
for the orderly conduct of our foreign 
relations and basic to the maintenance 
of our own national security. 

In exercising these necessary limita- 
tions on the issuance of passports, the 
executive branch is greatly concerned 
with seeing to it that the inherent rights 
of American citizens are preserved. Any 
limitations on the right to travel can 
only be tolerated in terms of overriding 
requirements of our national security, 
and must be subject to substantive and 
procedural guaranties, 

The Secretary of State will submit to 
the Congress a proposed draft of legis- 
lation to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. 

I wish to emphasize the urgency of 
the legislation I have recommended. 
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Each day and week that passes without 

it exposes us to great danger. I hope the 

Congress will move promptly toward its 
enactment. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 7, 1958. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act relating to old-age assist- 
ance. My bill would increase the maxi- 
mum matchable payment from the pres- 
ent $55 per month to $75 per month; it 
would also revise the matching formula, 
making it possible for the States to re- 
ceive additional Federal funds for old- 
age assistance. This bill would increase 
the old-age assistance payments and re- 
lieve to some extent the heavy burdens 
and privations endured by our worthy 
and deserving aged citizens. This is so 
badly needed for many reasons, espe- 
cially the fact that such payments have 
not kept pace with the spiraling high 
cost of living during recent years, which 
has resulted in severe hardships. Under 
normal circumstances it is hard for aged 
persons to make ends meet at the pres- 
ent level of assistance payments, and 
when illness strikes or some other emer- 
gency arises, it is even more difficult, if 
not impossible to make ends meet. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
and will continue to fight for increased 
benefits for the old-age pensioners and 
aid to the disabled and needy. I believe 
that the good American citizens, who 
have fought the battle of life, with the 
usual ups and downs of success and 
failure and the wheel of fortune leaves 
them in the twilight of their lives with- 
out sufficient means of support and 
maintenance, are entitled to and it is 
our duty to provide sufficient pensions 
for a respectable life in their remaining 
years. In this day of high prices and 
cost of living generally the pensioner and 
persons on assistance rolls are the 
hardest hit. 

Mr. Speaker, we should and must in- 
crease old-age assistance, and I will con- 
tinue my work and efforts in Congress to 
achieve this worthy objective, 


LET US PUBLICIZE TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week we celebrated our In- 
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dependence Day. This historical event 
revives memories of the new struggle 
for freedom by a group of colonies de- 
termined to become a new Nation. 

This event also reminds us of the Rey- 
olutionary War, a struggle that claimed 
the lives of 4,435 American patriots. 
There have been 7 subsequent wars and 
these 8 wars in which the United States 
has been engaged have taken a toll of 
1,130,393 lives during this 181-year span. 

The National Safety Council reports 
that over this long July 4 weekend there 
were nearly 400 deaths caused by traffic 
accidents. The terriffic toll of life on 
the Nation’s highways totals more than 
115 average per day. The motor vehi- 
cle and its driver have become a more 
deadly weapon than the guns and can- 
nons used in wars. 

In the last 57 years—1900 through 
1957—less than one-third of the time 
of our country’s existence, 1,227,214 lives 
were lost in auto traffic accidents. This 
number exceeds all lives lost in all of 
the wars in which we have been en- 
gaged. 

Consider the year of 1957 alone. 
More persons were injured on United 
States highways and streets than were 
wounded on all of the battlefields of 
the Nation’s history. 

National, State, and local officials are 
stressing a theme for motorists to slow 
down and live. Speaking as one mem- 
ber of the Traffic Safety Subcommittee, 
I am hoping that the Congress will con- 
tinue to help with the emphasis on this 
important subject. May I also suggest 
that the press and all agencies of com- 
munication will render a far greater 
service if they will headline the efforts 
of the nonpartisan Traffic Safety Sub- 
committee instead of feeding the public 
the character defamation stories of 
those committees that operate only for 
partisan political purposes, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 


AMENDING TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 977) 
to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to authorize the enforcement of State 
statutes prescribing criminal penalties 
for subversive activities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. DINGELL, and Mr. 
O’HARA of Illinois objected. 


CONVEYANCE OF REAL PROPERTY 
IN CLALLAM COUNTY, WASH. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11694) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States situ- 
ated in Clallam County, Wash., to the 
Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF NAVIGATION CON- 
GRESSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11305) 
to authorize the appropriation of funds 
to finance the 1961 meeting of the Perma- 
nent International Association of Navi- 
gation Congresses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I asked unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice on the last Consent 
Calendar because I was not convinced 
that the taxpayers of this country ought 
to be asked to spend $180,000 on one 
convention, whether it be of interna- 
tional flavor or any other flavor. Now I 
find that during May, when I was neces- 
sarily absent from the House, a bill was 
passed authorizing a $200,000 expendi- 
ture for a convention of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. In 
view of the fact that the House has al- 
ready authorized, apparently, the ex- 
penditure of $200,000 for that particular 
convention I am not going to object to- 
day to this item. However, I want to 
serve notice now that from here on out 
there will be no further bills going 
through on the Consent Calendar or by 
any unanimous-consent procedure that 
provides for the spending of $200,000 or 
$180,000 for one convention. That is 
entirely too much money. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$180,000 for the necessary expenses of the 
meeting of the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses to be held 
in the United States in 1961. These expenses 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, the 
cost of publication of the proceedings and the 
cost of transportation within the United 
States for official foreign members of the 
Association and authorized foreign delegates 
while visiting waterways in the United 
States. Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
act shall be administered under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers. 

Sec. 2. The authorization contained in 
section 1 shall be in addition to the authori- 
zation of not exceeding $5,000 annually made 
available by section 107 of the River and 
Harbor Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1174) for the 
support and maintenance of the Permanent 
International Commission of the Congresses 
of Navigation and for the payment of the ex- 
penses of the delegates of the United States 
to the meetings of the Congresses and of the 
Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDING SECTION 401 OF FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES PAY ACT OF 
1945 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1901) to 
amend section 401 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401, para- 
graph (1), of the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended (5 U. S. C. 926), is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the first sentence a comma and the 
words, “except for irregular, unscheduled 
overtime duty in excess of his regularly 
scheduled weekly tour,” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 
OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2108) to 
amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949, 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to name, rename, or other- 
wise designate any building under the 
custody and control of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 410 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 298d), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 410. The Administrator of General 
Services is authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, to name, rename, or 
otherwise designate any building under the 
custody and control of the General Services 
Administration, regardless of whether it was 
previously named by statute.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT EXTENDING AU- 
THORIZED TAKING AREA FOR 
PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2109) to 
amend an act extending the authorized 
taking area for public building construc- 
tion under the Public Buildings Act of 
1926, as amended, to exclude therefrom 
the area within E and F Streets and 
19th Street and Virginia Avenue NW., 
in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
31, 1938 (ch. 58 (52 Stat. 149)), is amended 


by deleting, following the term “squares”, 
the numbers “122, 104, 81, 58.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12224) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, with respect to 
acreage allotments for peanuts. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1358), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) The production of peanuts on a farm 
in 1957 or any subsequent year for which 
no farm acreage allotment was established 
shall not make the farm eligible for an allot- 
ment as an old farm under subsection (d) of 
this section: Provided, however, That by rea- 
son of such production the farm need not be 
considered as ineligible for a new farm allot- 
ment under subsection (f) of this section, 
but such production shall not be deemed 
past experience in the production of peanuts 
for any producer on the farm.” 

Sec. 2. Section 359 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended, to read 
as follows: 

“The provisions of this part shall not apply 
to peanuts produced on any farm on which 
the acreage harvested for nuts is 1 acre 
or less provided the producers who share in 
the peanuts produced on such farm do not 
share in the peanuts produced on any other 
farm. If the producers who share in the 
peanuts produced on a farm on which the 
acreage harvested for nuts is one acre or 
less also share in the peanuts produced on 
other farm(s) the peanuts produced on 
such farm on acreage in excess of the allot- 
ment, if any, determined for the farm shall 
be considered as excess acreage and the mar- 
keting penalties provided by section 359 (a) 
shall apply.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “1957” and insert 
“1959.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “apply” in- 
sert “, beginning with the 1959 crop.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


-HOWARD A. HANSON DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 855) to 
designate the dam being constructed 
in connection with the Eagle Gorge 
Reservoir project on the Green River, 
Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson Dam.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the dam to be 
constructed in connection with the project 
for the Eagle Gorge Reservoir, on the Green 
River, Wash., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 180; Public 
Law 516, 8lst Cong.) shall be known and 
designated hereafter as the “Howard A. 
Hanson Dam.” Any law, regulation, map, 
document, record, or other paper of the 
United States in which such dam is referred 
to shall be held to refer to such dams as 
the “Howard A. Hanson Dam.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


PLACE OF PROSECUTION OF CER- 
TAIN INCOME-TAX OFFENSES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8252) 


to amend section 3237 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to define the place 
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at which certain offenses against the in- 
come tax laws take place. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3237 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately before “Ex- 
cept” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), 
where an offense involves use of the mails 
and is an offense described in section 7201 
or 7206 (1), (2), or (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (whether or not the 
offense is also described in another provi- 
sion of law), the offense may be prosecuted 
(1) only in the district in which the defend- 
ant was residing at the time the offense was 
committed if such mail matter has moved 
through that district, or (2) as provided in 
subsection (a) in all other cases.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 3237 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting ‘(a)’ 
immediately before ‘Except’, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), 
where an offense involves use of the mails 
and is an offense described in section 7201 or 
7206 (1), (2), or (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (whether or not the offense is 
also described in another provision of law), 
and prosecution is begun in a judicial dis- 
trict other than the judicial district in which 
the defendant resides, he may upon motion 
filed in the district in which the prosecution 
is begun, elect to be tried in the district in 
which he was residing at the time the alleged 
offense was committed, provided, that the 
motion is filed within 20 days after arraign- 
ment of the defendant upon indictment or 
information.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COAL ON PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2069) to 
amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, in 
order to promote the development of coal 
on the public domain. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 27 of the 
act of February 25, 1920, as amended (41 
Stat. 448, 30 U. S. C. 184), is further amended 
by deleting from the first sentence thereof 
the words “coal or” and “for each of said 
minerals”, and by inserting at the beginning 
of said section the following: 

“No person, association, or corporation, 
except as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal leases or permits during the life of 
such lease in any one State, exceeding in 
the aggregate acreage 10,240 acres, except 
that the Secretary of the Interior, where he 
finds, after public hearing, that it is in the 
public interest and necessary for a person, 
association, or corporation in order to carry 
on business economically, may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, permit such 
person, association, or corporation to hold 
additional coal leases or permits in multiples 
of 40 acres each not to exceed a total of 5,120 
acres in such State.” 


1958 


Src. 2. Subsection (c) of section 2 of such 
act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U. S. C. 202), is repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 27 of the act of February 
25, 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 448, 30 U. S. C. 
184), is further amended by deleting from 
the first sentence thereof the words ‘coal or’ 
and ‘for each of said minerals’, and by in- 
serting at the beginning of said section the 
following: 

““No person, association, or corporation, 
except as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal leases or permits during the life of such 
lease in any one State, exceeding in the ag- 
gregate acreage 10,240 acres: Provided, That 
a person, association, or corporation may file 
an application for coal leases or permits for 
acreage in addition to said 10,240 acres, 
which application or applications shall be 
in multiples of 40 acres each, not to exceed 
a total of 5,120 additional acres in such 
State, and shall contain a statement that the 
granting of a lease for such additional lands 
is necessary for the person, association, or 
corporation to carry on business economi- 
cally and is in the public interest. On the 
filing of said application, the coal deposits in 
such lands covered thereby shall be tem- 
porarily set aside and withdrawn from all 
forms of disposal under this act. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall conduct public 
hearings on said application or applications 
for additional acreage, After such public 
hearings, the Secretary may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to such ex- 
tent as he finds necessary for the applicant 
in order to carry on business economically 
and is in the public interest, set aside for a 
period not to exceed 50 years and withdraw 
for such period of time the coal deposits in 
such land from all forms of disposal under 
this act. When it is further shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that the appli- 
cant has an immediate requirement for said 
acreage so set aside and withdrawn and is 
prepared without unreasonable delay to 
commence operation of any of said lands, 
then the Secretary may, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, issue permits or 
leases to the applicant for such lands which 
are so required and will be so developed 
without delay. The Secretary of the Interior 
may reevaluate all or any part of any with- 
drawal so made if he finds that such is in 
the public interest or that the coal de- 
posits in such withdrawn lands are no longer 
necessary for the applicant to carry on busi- 
ness economically.’ ” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 27 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to promote the mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain’ to in- 
crease the aggregate acreage of coal 
leases which may be held by one person 
in any one State.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSALS 

The Clerk called-the bill (S. 2752). to 
amend section 207 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to modify and improve the 
procedure for submission to the Attorney 
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General of certain proposed surplus 
property disposals for his advice as to 
whether such disposals would be incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 


“APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


“Sec. 207. (a) Except as provided. by sub- 
section (c), no executive agency shall dis- 
pose of any plant, plants, or other property 
to any private Interest until such agency has 
received the advice of the Attorney General 
on the question whether such disposal would 
tend to create or maintain a situation incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. Whenever 
any such disposal is contemplated by any 
executive agency, such agency shall transmit 
promptly to the Attorney General notice of 
such proposed disposal and the probable 
terms or conditions thereof. If such notice 
is given by any executive agency other than 
the General Services Administration, n copy 
of such notice shall be transmitted simul- 
taneously to the Administrator. Within a 
reasonable time, in no event to exceed 60 
days, after receipt of such notification, the 
Attorney General shall advise the Adminis- 
trator and any other interested executive 
agency whether, so far as he can determine, 
the proposed disposition would tend to create 
or maintain a situation inconsistent with 
the antitrust laws. 

“(b) Upon request made by the Attorney 
General, the Administrator or any other ex- 
ecutive agency shall furnish or cause to be 
furnished to the Attorney General such in- 
formation as the Administrator or such other 
executive agency may possess which the At- 
torney General determines to be appropriate 
or necessary to enable him to give the advice 
required by this section, or to determine 
whether any other disposition or proposed 
disposition of surplus property violates or 
would violate any of the antitrust laws. 

“(c) This section shall not apply to. the 
disposal of— 

“(1) any property (other than a patent, 
process, technique, or invention) if the ag- 
gregate amount of the original acquisition 
cost of such property to the Government 
and all capital expenditures made by the 
Government with respect thereto is less than 
$3 million; or 

“(2) any personal property, without re- 
gard to cost, which is determined by the 
executive agency concerned to have value 
only as scrap or salvage. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this act shall 
impair, amend, or modify any of the anti- 
trust laws or limit or prevent the applica- 
tion of any such law to any person who 
acquires in any manner any property under 
the provisions of this act. 

“(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘antitrust laws’ includes the 
act of July 2, 1890 (ch. 647, 26 Stat. 209), 
as amended; the act of October 15, 1914 
(ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730), as amended; the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717), 


_ as amended; and sections 73 and 74 of the act 


of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 570), as 
amended; 

“(2) the term ‘scrap’ means any material 
that has no value except for its basic ma- 
terial content; and 

“(3) the term ‘salvage’ means any per- 
sonal property that has some value in excess 
of its basic material content, but which is in 
such condition that there is no reasonable 
prospect of its use by the Government for 
any purpose as a unit and its repair or re- 
habilitation for use by the Government as 


a unit is clearly impracticable.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out the word “any” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “real.” 

Page 3, beginning on line 2, strike out the 
parenthetical phrase “(other than a patent, 
process, technique, or invention) .” 

Page 3, line 7, strike out the figures 
$3,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,000,000.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) personal property (other than a pat- 
ent, process, technique, or invention) with 
an acquisition cost of less than $3,000,000.” 

Page 3, line 15, at the end of the sentence 
add the following new sentence: 

“As used in this section the term ‘antitrust 
laws’ includes the act of July 2, 1890 (ch. 
647, 26 Stat. 209), as amended; the act of 
October 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730), as 
amended; the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(38 Stat. 717), as amended; and sections 73 
and 74 of the act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 
570), as amended,” 

Page 3, strike out line 16, and all that 
follows down through line 6 on page 4. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNUAL LIMITATION ON INDEBT- 
EDNESS, HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11954) 
relating to general obligation bonds of 
the Territory of Hawaii, to amend Public 
Law 720 of the 84th Congress (70 Stat. 
552, ch, 606) ; to amend Public Laws 640 
and 643 of the 83d Congress (68 Stat. 
782, ch, 889, and 68 Stat. 785, ch. 892); 
and to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act 
to delete the annual limitation on in- 
debtedness that may be incurred by the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 1 of Public 
Law 720 of the 84th Congress (70 Stat. 552, 
ch. 606) is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: “That Public Law 640 of the 83d Con- 
gress, approved August 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 782, 
ch, 889), is hereby amended by deleting the 
proviso from the first sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, however, That the total indebtedness 
of such Territory shall not exceed $95 million 
or the amount of total indebtedness author- 
ized by the Hawaiian Organic Act, whichever 
is the higher: And provided further, That in 
applying the Territory's debt limitation, 
whether prescribed by specific act of Con- 
gress or by the Hawaiian Organic Act, the 
computation of the amount to which the 
total indebtedness of the Territory may be 
extended at any time shall include all gen- 
eral obligation bonds, but shall not include 
the general obligation bonds to be issued 
pursuant to this act.’” 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of Public Law 720 of the 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 552, ch, 606) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of Public Law 643 of the 
83d Congress, approved August 24, 1954 (68 
Stat. 785, ch, 892), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. During the years 1954 to 1959, in- 
clusive, the Territory of Hawaii is author- 
ized to issue, any provision of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act or any other act of Congress to 
the contrary notwithstanding, public im- 
provement bonds in such amounts as will not 
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cause the total indebtedness of such Terri- 
tory to exceed $95 million or the amount of 
total indebtedness authorized by the Ha- 
waiian Organic Act, whichever is the higher. 

“In applying the Territory’s debt limita- 
tion, whether prescribed by this or other spe- 
cific act of Congress or by the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, the computation of the amount 
to which the total indebtedness of the Ter- 
ritory may be extended at any time shall 
include all general obligation bonds, whether 
for public improvements or for other pur- 
poses for which general obligation bonds are 
or may be authorized to be issued by Con- 
gress, but shall not include any bonds issued 
pursuant to Public Law 640 of the 83d Con- 
gress, approved August 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 782, 
ch. 889).’" 

Sec. 3. Any provision of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act or any other act of Congress to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Territory of 
Hawali may issue any amount of general 
obligation bonds in any one year: Provided, 
That the total indebtedness of the Territory 
shall not exceed $95 million or the amount 
of total indebtedness authorized by the Ha- 
waiian Organic Act, whichever is higher, at 
any given time. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following lan- 
guage: 

“That section 1 of Public Law 640 of the 
83d Congress (68 Stat. 782), as amended by 
section 1 of Public Law 720 of the 84th Con- 
gress (70 Stat. 552), is further amended— 

“(a) by deleting the proviso from the first 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Provided, however, That the 
total indebtedness of such Territory shall not 
exceed the amount of total indebtedness au- 
thorized by the Hawaiian Organic Act: Pro- 
vided further, That, in applying the Terri- 
tory’s debt limitation, the computation of 
the amount, to which the total indebtedness 
of the Territory may be extended at any time, 
shall include all general obligation bonds, but 
shall not include the general obligation bonds 
to be issued pursuant to this act.’; and 

“(b) by inserting in the second sentence 
thereof, immediately following the words 
‘such bonds’, the words ‘issued pursuant to 
this act.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 2 of Public Law 643 of the 
83d Congress (68 Stat. 785, 766), as amended 
by section 2 of Public Law 720 of the 84th 
Congress (70 Stat. 552), is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 3. The third sentence of the first 
paragraph of section 55 of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act (31 Stat. 150), as amended (48 
U. S. C., sec. 562), is further amended by 
deleting therefrom the words ‘the total of 
such indebtedness incurred in any one year 
by the Territory or any such subdivision shall 
not exceed 1 percent of the assessed value 
of the property in the Territory or subdivi- 
sion, respectively, as shown by the then last 
assessments for taxation, whether such as- 
sessments are made by the Territory or the 
subdivision or subdivisions, and the total in- 
debtedness of the Territory shall not at any 
time be extended beyond 10 percent of such 
assessed value of property in the Territory 
and the total indebtedness of any such 
subdivision shall not at any time be ex- 
tended beyond 5 percent of such assessed 
value of property in the subdivision’ and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘the total 
indebtedness of the Territory shall not at any 
time be extended beyond 10 percent of the 
assessed value of the property in the Territory 
and the total indebtedness of any such sub- 
division shall not at any time be extended 
beyond 5 percent of the assessed value of 
property in the subdivision, as shown by the 
then latest assessments for taxation, whether 
such assessments are made in either case by 
the Territory or subdivision.’ ” 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Hawaiian Organic 
Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 of the 
83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory 
of Hawaii.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


amendment was 


RIGHTS OF NAVAHO AND HOPI 
TRIBES TO CERTAIN LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 692) to 
provide that the United States hold in 
trust for the Indians entitled to the 
use thereof the lands described in the 
Executive order of December 16, 1882, 
and for adjudicating the conflicting 
claims thereto of the Navaho and Hopi 
Indians, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the lands de- 
scribed in the Executive order dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1882, are hereby declared to be held 
by the United States in trust for the Hopi 
Indians and such other Indians as heretofore 
have been settled thereon by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to such Executive 
order. The Navaho Indian Tribe and the 
Hopi Indian Tribe, acting through the chair- 
men of their respective tribal councils for 
and on behalf of said tribes, including all 
villages and clans thereof, and on behalf 
of any Navaho or Hopi Indians claiming an 
interest in the area set aside by Executive 
order dated December 16, 1882, and the At- 
torney General on behalf of the United 
States, are each hereby authorized to com- 
mence or defend in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Arizona an 
action against each other and any other 
tribe or Indians claiming any interest in or 
to the area described in such Executive order 
for the purpose of determining the rights 
and interest of said parties in and to said 
lands and quieting title thereto in the tribes 
or Indians establishing such claims pursuant 
to such Executive order as may be just and 
fair in law and equity. The action shall be 
heard and determined by a district court of 
three judges in accordance with the provi- 
sions of title 28, United States Code, section 
2284, except that no judge from the State 
of Arizona shall serve thereon, and any party 
may appeal directly to the Supreme Court 
from the final determination by such three- 
judge district court. 

Src. 2. Lands, if any, in which the Navaho 
Indian Tribe or individual Navaho Indians 
are determined by the court to have the 
exclusive interest shall thereafter be a part 
of the Navaho Indian Reservation. Lands, 
if any, in which the Hopi Indian Tribe, in- 
cluding any Hopi village or clan thereof, or 
individual Hopi Indians are determined by 
the court to have the exclusive interest shall 


thereafter be a reservation for the Hopi In- 


dian Tribe. The Navaho and Hopi Tribes, 
respectively, are authorized to sell, buy, or 
exchange any lands within their reservations, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and any such lands acquired by 
either tribe through purchase or exchange 
shall become a part of the reservation of 
such tribe. 

Sec, 3. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to be a Congressional determination 
of the merits of the conflicting tribal or indi- 
vidual Indian claims to the lands that are 
subject to adjudication pursuant to this act, 
or to affect the liability of the United States, 
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if any, under litigation now pending before 
the Indian Claims Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in Heu thereof the following language: 

“That lands described in the Executive or- 
der dated December 16, 1882, are hereby de- 
clared to be held by the United States in 
trust for the Hopi Indians and such other 
Indians, if any, as heretofore have been set- 
tled thereon by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to such Executive order. The Nava- 
ho Indian Tribe and the Hopi Indian Tribe, 
acting through the chairmen of their respec- 
tive tribal councils for and on behalf of said 
tribes, including all villages and clans there- 
of, and on behalf of any Navaho or Hopi In- 
dians claiming an interest in the area set 
aside by Executive order dated December 16, 
1882, and the Attorney General on behalf of 
the United States, are each hereby author- 
ized to commence or defend in the United 
States District Court for the District of Ari- 
zona an action against each other and any 
other tribe of Indians claiming any interest 
in or to the area described in such Executive 
order for the purpose of determining the 
rights and interests of said parties in and to 
said lands and quieting title thereto in the 
tribes or Indians establishing such claims 
pursuant to such Executive order as may be 
just and fair in law and equity. The action 
shall be heard and determined by a district 
court of three judges in accordance with the 
provisions of title 28, United States Code, 
section 2284, and any party may appeal di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court from the final 
determination by such three-judge district 
court. 

“Sec. 2. Lands, if any, in which the Navaho 
Indian Tribe or individual Navaho Indians 
are determined by the court to have the ex- 
clusive interest shall thereafter be a part of 
the Navaho Indian Reservation. Lands, if 
any, in which the Hopi Indian Tribe, includ- 
ing any Hopi village or clan thereof, or in- 
dividual Hopi Indians are determined by the 
court to have the exclusive interest shall 
thereafter be a reservation for the Hopi In- 
dian Tribe. The Navaho and Hopi Tribes, 
respectively, are authorized to sell, buy, or 
exchange any lands within their reservations, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and any such’ lands acquired by either 
tribe through purchase or exchange shall be- 
come a part of the reservation of such tribe. 

“Sec.3. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to be a Congressional determination 
of the merits of the conflicting tribal or indi- 
vidual Indian claims to the lands that are 
subject to adjudication pursuant to this act, 
or to affect the liability of the United States, 
if any, under litigation now pending before 
the Indian Claims Commission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill to determine the rights and in- 
terests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi Tribe, 
and individual Indians to the area set 
aside by Executive order of December 16, 
1882, and for other purposes.” 

i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
abie. 


PUBLIC LANDS, HAWAII 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
10423) to grant the status of public lands 
to certain reef lands and vesting author- 
ity in the commissioner of public lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of 
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ae lands having the status of public 
lands, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the reef lands de- 
scribed in section 2 of this act are hereby 
given the status of public lands within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Organic Act (31 
Stat. 141) and, unless set aside for public 
purposes under section 73 (q) of the Ha- 
waiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C. 677), are 
placed under the control of the commissioner 
of public lands of the Territory of Hawaii. 
The commissioner of public lands with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Board of Pub- 
lic Lands, Territory of Hawaii, is authorized 
in respect of reef lands which have the status 
of public lands to (a) initiate, and cause to 
be constructed or made as provided by the 
laws of the Territory, one or more projects 
for the reclamation of said reef lands, (b) 
permit or require such reclamation by one 
or more lessees pursuant to the terms of 
leases made by him, and (c) exercise any 
other power relating to public lands: Pro- 
vided, That no work shall be done on said 
reef lands without the consent of the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, and the 
Territorial board of harbor commissioners. 
Any lease made by the commissioner of pub- 
lic lands in respect of such reef lands may 
be made for any term not to exceed 55 years 
or such longer term as may be authorized 
by an amendment of the Hawailan Organic 
Act concerning public lands. Any such lease 
shall be sold at public auction and may con- 
tain such terms, covenants, and conditions 
as the commissioner of public lands may 
deem proper and as are approved by the said 
board of public lands. 

Sec, 2. The reef lands given the status of 
public lands by this act are more particularly 
described as follows: 


PORTION OF ALA MOANA REEF AREA 
Kewalo Basin to Ala Wai boat harbor 
Kukuluaeo and Kalia, Honolulu, Oahu, T. H., 


Beginning at the east corner of this reef 
area and on the north boundary of lot 5-A-1 
of land court application 852, the coordinates 
of said point of beginning referred to 
Government survey triangulation station 
Punchbowl being 9,063.05 feet south and 
2,940.06 feet east, as shown on Government 
survey registered map 1986 and running by 
azimuths measured clockwise from true 
south: 

1. 77 degrees 59 minutes 93.79 feet along 
lot 5-A-1 of land court application 852; 

2. 336 degrees 48 minutes 0.76 feet along 
lot 5-A-1 of land court application 852; 

3. 45 degrees 00 minutes 2,900.00 feet more 
or less along area transferred to the Territory 
of Hawaii by Presidential Proclamation 1856 
dated October 27, 1928, to the line of break- 
ers; 

4. 117 degrees 32 minutes 05 seconds 5,- 
583.15 feet more or less along line of break- 
ers; 

5. 202 degrees 50 minutes 2,538.56 feet 
more or less along the reef area of Kaakau- 
kukui acquired by the Territory of Hawaii 
from B. P. Bishop estate by deed dated No- 
vembér 3, 1919, and recorded in liber 529, 
pages 216-218 (land office deed 1903); 

6, 296 degrees 24 minutes 270.50 feet along 
the southwest side of Ala Moana; 

7. 291 degrees 50 minutes 342.99 feet along 
the southwest side of Ala Moana; 

8. 296 degrees 05 minutes 293.72 feet along 
the southwest side of Ala Moana; 

9. 302 degrees 55 minutes 513.01 feet along 
the southwest side of Ala Moana; 

10, 32 degrees 55 minutes 700.00 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii by 
Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

11. 302 degrees 55 minutes 168.30 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
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by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

12. 307 degrees 55 minutes 496.30 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

13, 291 degrees 44 minutes 437.70 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawali 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

14. 286 degrees 37 minutes 173.30 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawali 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

15. 278 degrees 56 minutes 412.60 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

16. 287 degrees 07 minutes 718.00 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

17.. 292 degrees 09 minutes 476.80 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

18. 297 degrees 52 minutes 359.40 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

19. 285 degrees 05 minutes 1,352.60 feet 
along land transferred to the Territory of Ha- 
wali by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

20. 241 degrees 51 minutes 901.80 feet along 
land transferred to the Territory of Hawaii 
by Presidential Proclamation 1818, dated 
October 25, 1927 (Ala Moana Park); 

21. 11 degrees 26 minutes 11.05 feet to the 
northwest corner of lot 2 of land court ap- 
plication 852; 

22. 344 degrees 06 minutes 40 seconds 
165.16 feet along lot 2 of land court applica- 
tion 852; 

23. 334 degrees 59 minutes 307.89 feet along 
portion of grant 2789 to W. L. Moehonua, 
across Ala Wai Canal and along portion of 
grant 2789 to W. L. Moehonua to the point 
of beginning and containing an area of 
307.42 acres. 

Sec. 3. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Joint Resolu- 
tion 45 of the 29th Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawali, session laws of Hawaii, 1957, 
relating to revenue bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii for financing reclamation projects, are 
hereby ratified, confirmed, and approved in- 
sofar as reef lands which haye the status of 
public lands are concerned. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike out the 
words “the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Territorial board of harbor 
commissioners.” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following language “the Territorial 
board of harbor commissioners and all work 
shall be in compliance with Federal laws 
enacted for the protection and preservation 
of the navigable waters of the United 
States.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


AMENDING CANAL ZONE CODE, 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7225) 


to amend provisions of the Canal Zone 
Code relative to the handling of the ex- 


cess funds of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and for other purposes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire of the author of the 
bill or someone in charge. I note from 
reading the report that about $248,500 a 
year in interest will no longer be paid 
into the Federal Treasury. But, to off- 
set that, there is a payment of $10 mil- 
lion from an emergency fund into the 
Treasury of the United States. My 
question is: Is there a loss to the Treas- 
ury of the United States by reason of this 
$10 million being held in trust and the 
Government not being able to use it. 
Or is there any particular cost to the 
Federal Government by reason of the 
passage of this bill? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. May I explain to 
the gentleman that this $10 million was 
in a fund set up as a bookkeeping item 
in 1948 when the Canal Zone operation 
was placed under the Government of the 
United States rather than under the New 
York corporation. ‘The fund was set up 
so that the Canal Company, if it needed 
the money in an emergency, could use 
money from that fund. But, there has 
never been any time during the past 10 
years when any of this money was 
needed. However, the Canal Company 
was paying $248,000 each year to the 
Treasury of the United States as interest 
on this money that it has not needed. 
They have asked that this fund now be 
taken off the books because the situation 
has been that this fund which, as I said 
before was set up as a bookkeeping pro- 
cedure, was not needed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. There is 
one question remaining that bothers me. 
If the fund was not needed and the . 
Panama Canal Company has been pay- 
ing that money into the Treasury for the 
past 10 years, why was it paid if the 
interest was not due to the United States 
Government? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The interest was 
due because the fund was set up as a 
bookkeeping procedure just in case the 
money was needed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Let me 
put this question. In the event this bill 
is enacted into law, will the Government 
lose any interest which it would other- 
wise be entitled to? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes; it will lose 
$248,000 that the Canal Company has 
been paying for this fund which it does 
not need. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Will the 
Government then get the use of the 
money that the Canal Company has been 
paying interest on? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. There has never 
been any money put up. It has merely 
been a bookkeeping procedure. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Do I 
understand then the Panama Canal 
Company has been paying interest that 
it should not have paid? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that would not be 
the answer to that question—no. This 
money was set up in a fund. This bill 
just provides that the money be returned 
to the Treasury and to cancel out the 
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availability of the money, leaving a pro- 
vision that if the Panama Canal Com- 
pany needs any money they could then 
go to the Treasury and draw it and pay 
interest on that part that they need. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Would 
this be establishing a precedent for the 
Panama Canal Company to file a claim 
egainst the Federal Government, for in- 
terest that it has paid over the past 
years? 

Mr. BONNER. No, no; I would not 
think so. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of paragraph (d) of section 246 of title 2 of 
the Canal Zone Code as added by section 2 
of the act of June 29, 1948 (ch. 706, 62 Stat. 
1077), is amended to read as follows: “Ex- 
traordinary expenditures and losses (as de- 
fined in clause (3) above, to the extent not 
reimbursed through specific appropriations, 
shall likewise be applicable as offsets against 
directly contributed capital.” 

Sec. 2. Section 253 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code. as added by section 2 of the act 
of June 29, 1948 (ch. 706, 62 Stat. 1080), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“253. Payment of excess funds into fund in 
Treasury: The Board of Directors shall have 
the power and duty to appraise, at least 
annually, the corporation’s working capital 
requirements, together with reasonable fore- 
seeable requirements for authorized plant 
replacement and expansion, and to pay into 
a fund to be established and maintained in 
the Treasury the amount of funds in excess 
thereof. Such payments shall remain avail- 
able for future advances to the corporation 
when requested by the Board of Directors. 
In determining the base for interest pay- 
ments required under section 246 (c) of this 
title, the amount of the receipt shall be 
reduced by any payments into the fund and 
increased by any advances from the fund.” 

Sec. 3. Section 254 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code, as added by section 2 of the act 
of June 29, 1948, (ch. 706, 62 Stat. 1080), 
is repealed; and the fund of $10 million now 
maintained in the Treasury pursuant to that 
section shall, as of the date of enactment of 
this act be deemed to have been paid into 
the fund established and maintained in the 
Treasury pursuant to section 253 of this title, 
as amended. 

Sec. 4. The proviso ending section 255 of 
title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, as added by 
section 10 of the act of September 26, 1950 
(ch. 1049, 64 Stat. 1042), is amended to 
read as follows: “Provided, however, That re- 
payments by the corporation to the Treasury 
shall in no case be treated as payments into 
the fund maintained in the Treasury pur- 
suant to section 253 of this title until all 
amounts appropriated to the corporation 
under authority of this section shall have 
been repaid to the Treasury.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: 

“That the fund of $10 million now main- 


title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, as added 
by the Act of June 29, 1948 (ch. 706, 62 Stat. 
1076), shall, as of the date of enactment of 
this act, be deemed to have been paid into 
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the Treasury as a dividend of said corpora- 
tion. 

“Sec. 2, Section 254 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code, as added by the Act of June 29, 
1948, is amended to read as follows: 

“254. Borrowing from Treasury: The cor- 
poration may borrow from the Treasury, for 
any of the purposes of the corporation, sums 
of money not to exceed a total of $10 million 
outstanding at any time. For this purpose 
the corporation may issue to the Secretary 
of the Treasury its notes, or other obliga- 
tions, which shall have maturities agreed 
upon by the corporation and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but shall be redeemable at 
the option of the corporation before ma- 
turity in such manner as may be stipulated 
in such obligations. Each such obligation 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
current marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issu- 
ance of the obligation of the corporation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the corporation to be issued hereunder, and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
are extended to include any purchases of 
the corporation's obligations hereunder.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCE TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL METHODS OF 
SENTENCING 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 424) to improve the administra- 
tion of justice by authorizing the estab- 
lishment of institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing for the development of ob- 
jectives, standards, procedures, and pol- 
icies to be followed in the sentencing of 
persons convicted of offenses against the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand a rule has been 
granted on this resolution. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EXCESS FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY IN THE VILLAGE OF HAT- 
TERAS, N. C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10853) 
to provide for the addition of certain 
excess Federal property in the village 
of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 


July 7 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an identical bill on the Speaker’s desk, 
S. 3431. I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tracts of ex- 
cess Federal lands and improvements 
thereon in the village of Hatteras, Dare 
County, N. C., bearing General Services Ad- 
ministration control numbers T-NC-442 
and C-NC-444, comprising forty-three one- 
hundredths and one and five-tenths acres 
of land, respectively, the exact descriptions 
for which shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, are hereby 
transferred, without exchange of funds, to 
the administrative jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to be administered as 
a part of the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Recreational Area, authorized by the 
act of August 17, 1937, as amended (5&0 
Stat. 669; 16 U. S. C. 459-459-a-4), and 
shall be subject to all the laws and regu- 
lations applicable thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 10853, was 
laid on the table. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS TO CER- 
TAIN PERSONS WHO RENDERED 
ACTIVE FEDERAL SERVICE DUR- 
ING THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 781) 
to make the retirement benefits of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 
available to certain persons who ren- 
dered active Federal service during the 
Korean conflict. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third pro- 
viso of subsection (a) of section 302 of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Re- 
tirement Equalization Act of 1948 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Provided fur- 
ther, That no person who was a member 
of a Reserve component on or before August 
15, 1945, shall be eligible for retirement 
benefits under this title unless he performed 
active Federal service during any portion of 
either of the two periods beginning April 
6, 1917, and ending November 11, 1918, or 
beginning September 9, 1940, and ending 
December 31, 1946, or performed active duty, 
as defined in subsection 101 (b) of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 
481), during any portion of the period be- 
siening June 27, 1950, and ending July 27, 
1953.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert “That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

“Section 1331 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘*(c) No person who, before August 16, 
1945, was a Reserve of an armed force, or a 
member of the Army without component or 
other category covered by section 1332 (a) 
(1) of this title except a regular compo- 
nent, is eligible for retired pay under this 
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chapter, unless he performed active duty 
after April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 
1918, or after September 8, 1940, and before 
January 1, 1947, or unless he performed 
active duty (other than for training) after 
June 26, 1950, and before July 28, 1953.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A 
bill to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to make retired pay for nonregu- 
lar service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the 
Korean conflict.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 709, TITLE 32, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8775) 
to amend section 709 of title 32, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 709 of title 
32, United States Code, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Strike out the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (c). 

(b) Change subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned personnel of the 
National Guard may be employed as care- 
takers in a civilian capacity without regard 
to military grade.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That section 709 of 
title 32, United States Code is amended— 

“(1) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“‘*(b) Civilians may be employed as care- 
takers under this section. In addition, mem- 
bers of the National Guard may be employed 
as caretakers under this section in a civilian 
capacity without regard to their military 
grade. Compensation for such a member un- 
der this section is in addition to compensa- 
tion otherwise provided for a member of the 
National Guard’; 

“(2) by striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (c); 

“(3) by striking out subsection (d); and 

“(4) by redesignating subsections (e) and 
(f£) as subsections ‘(d)’ and ‘(e),’ respec- 
tively.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


to. 


EMPLOYEES OF HAWAII SUBJECT 
TO CIVIL SERVICE LAWS OF THE 
TERRITORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4675) 
to provide that certain employees under 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner of 
public lands and those under the juris- 
diction of the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
be subject to the civil seryice laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 106 of the Hawaiian Organic Act 
(48 U. S. C. 545) is amended by striking out 
the last sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such sentence the following: "The 
Board shall likewise have power to appoint 
clerks, wharfingers, and their assistants, 
pilots and pilot-boat crews, and such other 
employees as may be necessary, to make 
rules and regulations pursuant to this sec- 
tion and not inconsistent with law; and 
generally shall have all powers necessary 
fully to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. All employees appointed pursuant to 
this section shall be subject to all the Terri- 
torial laws of Hawaii relating to the civil 
service of Hawaii.” 

Sec. 2, Paragraph (q) of section 73 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C. 677), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “All employees un- 
der the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
shall be subject to all Territorial laws of 
Hawaii relating to the civil service of Ha- 
waii.” 

Sec. 3. All officers and employees who on 
the date of enactment of this act are under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii or of 
the land commissioner of the Territory of 
Hawaii are hereby covered into the civil 
service of Hawaii and made subject to all 
Territorial laws of Hawaii relating to such 
civil service, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That the first para- 
graph of section 106 of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act (48 U. S. C., sec. 545) is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu of such sentence the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Board shall likewise have power 
to appoint, subject to the Territorial laws of 
Hawaii relating to the civil service of Hawaii, 
clerk, wharfingers, and their assistants, pilots 
and pilot-boat crews, and such other officers 
and employees as may be necessary; to make 
rules and regulations pursuant to this sec- 
tion and not inconsistent with law; and 
generally shall have all powers necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. All 
officers and employees appointed pursuant 
to this section shall be subject to the Terri- 
torial laws of Hawaii relating to the civil 
service of Hawali.’ 

“Src. 2. Paragraph (q) of section 73 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C., sec. 677), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘All officers and 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner shall be appointed by him, 
subject to the Territorial laws of Hawaii re- 
lating to the civil service of Hawaii, and all 
such officers and employees shall be subject 
to such civil service laws." 

“Sec. 3. All officers and employees who on 
the date of enactment of this act are under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii, or of 
the land commissioner of the Territory of 
Hawaii, are hereby covered into the civil 
service of Hawaii under the job classification 
and status held as of the date of enactment 
hereof and are made subject to the Terri- 
torial laws of Hawaii relating to such civil 
service.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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LOAN OF CERTAIN EQUIPMENT AND 
USE OF CERTAIN LAND BY GIRL 
SCOUTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2630) to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
lend certain Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment, and to provide certain serv- 
ices to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of 
certain lands of the Air Force Academy 
for use at the Girl Scout Senior Roundup 
Enactment, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Defense is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, a corporation created under the act 
of March 16, 1950, for the use and accomo- 
dation of the approximately 10,000 Girl 
Scouts and officials who are to attend the 
Girl Scout Senior Roundup Encampment to 
be held during the period beginning in June 
1959 and ending in July 1959, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., such tents, cots, blankets, 
commissary equipment, flags, refrigerators, 
and other equipment and services as may be 
necessary or useful, to the extent that items 
are in stock and available and their issue 
will not jeopardize the national defense pro- 


gram. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such encampment, and to be returned at 
such time after the close of such encamp- 
ment, as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America. No expense shall 
be incurred by the United States Govern- 
ment for the delivery, return, rehabilitation, 
or replacement of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe return 
of such property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized, under such regulations as he 
may provide, to permit, without expense to 
the United States Government, the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America to use 
such portions of the undeveloped lands of 
the United States Air Force Academy adja- 
cent to such encampment as may be neces- 
sary or useful, to the extent that their use 
will not interfere with the activities of such 
Academy, and will not jeopardize the na- 
tional defense program. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND 
LOCATED AT VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITAL, AMARILLO, 
TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5949) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States lo- 
cated at the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


FURNISHING OF HEADSTONES OR 
MARKERS TO MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES DYING IN SERV- 
ICE WHOSE REMAINS HAVE NOT 
BEEN RECOVERED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4381) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to furnish memorial markers commem- 
orating certain deceased members of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice in the sum- 
mary that has been distributed to the ob- 
jectors committee that the additional 
1-year cost of this will be about a million 
dollars. Furthermore, it is objected to 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. As the author 
of the bill, I would state that it is esti- 
mated that the total cost of the bill 
would be $1 million if everyone en- 
titled to this memorial marker should 
apply forit. This would provide that the 
Government would furnish a memorial 
marker to the family of a serviceman 
killed in service and whose body was not 
recovered. The committee report shows 
there are some 1,400 such cases since 
World War II outside combat areas and 
if everyone applies, which will not be the 
case, the total cost will be $1 million. 

I point out also that where a body is 
recovered the Government pays the cost 
of recovery, identification, pays the cost 
of the casket, pays the cost of trans- 
portation and all of the incidental costs, 
whereas this marker would only cost 
about $18 and would furnish to the sor- 
rowing families of a deceased service- 
man a place where they could go on 
Memorial Day and place a wreath, and 
where they could honor the memory of 
the relative who was killed in the serv- 
ice and whose body was not recovered. 

Mr. FORD. Iam sure the gentleman 
is familiar with the rule and regulation 
of the objectors committee to the effect 
that no legislation is authorized for the 
Consent Calendar which has a cost of 
more than a million dollars. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This would 
not be a cost of more than a million 
dollars. 

As I say, if relatives in the case of 
every one whose bodies have not been re- 
covered should apply, which no one be- 
lieves would be the case, the total cost 
would be approximately $1 million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
FRORA; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. My sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee handled this legislation. We 
were convinced that the cost would not 
run anything like $1 million. At the 
Same time we were confronted with this, 
that there are places that have been set 
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aside in the national cemeteries for 
markers of symbolic graves of those 
whose bodies were never recovered, and 
now families of those people, our men 
who were lost in conflict and whose 
bodies were never recovered, are com- 
pelled to pay for their markers at this 
time. 

While we were convinced the cost 
would be nothing like $1 million, at the 
same time there is definitely hardship 
and imposition on the families of these 
men who not only gave their lives but 
also their bodies for this Nation. Their 
families, in spite of that, have to pay for 
the headstones and the markers in the 
symbolic graves in the national ceme- 
teries throughout this Nation. 

Mr. FORD. The point I wish to make 
is this, I may say to the gentleman from 
Louisiana, that my objection is predi- 
cated purely upon the forecast of at 
least $1 million initial cost plus an an- 
nual cost thereafter. The gentleman, of 
course, is familiar with the rules and 
regulations of the objectors committee. 

I will say in addition that in the past 
there have been legislative cost estimates 
submitted to your Committee on Armed 
Services by the Department of Defense 
or by one of the 3 divisions of the De- 
partment of Defense, where the cost es- 
timates have been completely out of line 
with the facts. I can refer specifically 
to one piece of legislation that came 
before the House a year or two ago 
where they estimated a total cost of 
about $1,200,000. We objected to it as 
violating the rules of the objectors com- 
mittee. Eventually the bill went 
through the House under suspension of 
the rules and subsequently the Senate. 
A year or two later when the Committee 
on Appropriations was requested to 
make funds available to pay the cost of 
this legislation we found that the total 
cost had gone up from the estimate of 
$1,200,000, to $2,500,000. It just seems 
to me that the people who make these 
estimates in the Department of Defense 
at the time the basic legislation is rec- 
ommended are not factual or realistic. 
They lead your committee to believe the 
cost is low, and then when they come 
up to the Committee on Appropriations 
inevitably the actual cost is about twice 
what they estimated in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I will say 
to the gentleman further that there has 
been no inaccuracy as far as I know in 
the cost of handling these memorials, 
these markers, that indicate the final 
resting place of those who gave their 
lives for this Nation. 

Mr. FORD. I can only say that the 
cost estimates of the Department of De- 
fense are notoriously poor and inac- 
curate. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I can say 
also that the Bureau of the Budget says 
they have no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to our committee and 
the Congress, and for that reason I hope 
the gentleman will not object. I feel 
that the estimate is probably too large. 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection, 
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Mr. FORD. It is also true that the 
Bureau of the Budget has registered its 
objection; and the general rule of the 
objectors’ committee is that when such 
an objection is registered by the Bu- 
reau the bill should not be taken up on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. May I say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I have 
been interested in this matter over a 
period of 10 years and have had various 
bills on the subject, although none at 
the present time. But I have repeatedly 
gone into the question of cost. If every 
family of a serviceman whose body was 
not recoverable should ask for a marker 
to be placed in a national cemetery it 
might come to a million dollars; but 
the estimates are that probably not over 
half would ask that that be done. 

And, if I may trespass further on the 
gentleman’s time, I would like to com- 
ment that a great many of the relatives 
of these boys who made the supreme 
sacrifice cannot understand why the 
Government is willing to place markers 
on the graves of the boys whose bodies 
were recovered but not willing to do so 
for those whose bodies could not pos- 
sibly be recovered, men who may have 
been lost at sea, lost in a plane that was 
shot down or a submarine that went 
down or lost in some steaming semi- 
tropical jungle. 

I do not believe we would be violating 
the rule if the gentleman consented to 
the passage of this bill, because the cost 
would not run to $1 million, and I think 
in this case we would be justified in pass- 
ing the bill if it did. 

Mr. FORD. May I make one further 
statement, and this may end the conyer- 
sation on the floor of the House today, 
I do not oppose the merits of this legis- 
lation, but I do feel that the objectors’ 
committee on both sides of the aisle has 
a responsibility to the membership as a 
whole to be absolutely definite and cer- 
tain as to the validity of some of these 
cost estimates. If the gentlemen will let 
me finish, I think this will resolve the 
problem today. I am going to ask that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice 
until I haye had an opportunity to per- 
sonally check the validity of the cost 
estimate, because I have little or no faith 
in the cost estimates which are sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense in 
cases of this kind. I am going to per- 
sonally check this; and if the cost esti- 
mates are valid, and I am convinced it 
is not a violation of the rules of the ob- 
jectors’ committee, I will let it go through 
next time on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman agree to another observation? 

Mr. FORD. I told the gentleman what 
Iam going to do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to point out to the gentleman the state- 
ment on page 4 of the committee report, 
about the middle of the page, reading: 

Since the end of World War II, the re- 
mains of approximately 1,400 decedents who 
died on active duty outside combat areas 
have been nonrecoverable, 
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These markers cost, I am told, $18 and 
with the figure given there, 1,400, that 
would be less than $30,000—I believe 
$25,200 to be exact. 

Mr. FORD. How did you arrive at 
the figure of a million dollars then? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is 
simply a guess of someone in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. FORD. In effect the gentleman 
is proving how wholly erroneous most 
of these cost justifications are that are 
made to the legislative committees. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS TO 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS AS- 
SIGNED TO VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION OFFICE IN THE REPUB- 
LIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 65) 
to provide certain allowances and bene- 
fits to personnel of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration who are United States citi- 
zens and are assigned to the Veterans’ 
Administration office in the Republic of 
the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs may, under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President or his designee, provide to per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration who 
are United States citizens and are assigned 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
the Veterans’ Administration office in the 
Republic of the Philippines, allowances and 
benefits similar to those provided by the fol- 
lowing sections of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946; 

Section 901 (1) (relating to allowances for 
temporary and permanent living quarters, 
heat, light, fuel, gas, and electricity). 

Section 901 (3) (relating to allowances to 
provide for the proper representation of the 
United States). 

Section 902 (relating to an allotment for 
official residence of chief American represent- 
ative). 

Section 903 (relating to accounting for 
allowances). 

Section 911 (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (7), and 
(9) (relating to travel expenses). 

Section 913 (relating to transportation of 
automobiles). 

Section 933 (relating to the return of per- 
sonnel to the United States on leaves of 
absence). 

Section 941 (relating to payment by the 
United States of expenses for treating illness 
or injury requiring hospitalization). 

Sec. 2. Personnel of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration who are United States citizens and 
are assigned to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may be granted leaves of absence in the 
United States, by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, similar to that provided by 
section 203 (f) of the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951 (5 U.S. C., sec, 2061 (f)). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That part C of title II 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following: 

“ ‘BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES WHO ARE UNITED STATES 
CITIZENS j 
“Sec. 236. (a) The Administrator may, 

under such rules and regulations as may be 

prescribed by the President or his designee, 
provide to personnel of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration who are United States citizens and 
are assigned by the Administrator to the 

Veterans’ Administration office in the Repub- 

lic of the Philippines, allowances and bene- 

fits similar to those provided by the follow- 
ing sections of the Foreign Service Act of 

1946: 

“*(1) Section 901 (1) (relating to allow- 
ances for temporary and permanent living 
quarters, heat, light, water, fuel, gas, and 
electricity). 

“*(2) Section 901 (3) (relating to allow- 
ances to provide for the proper representa- 
tion of the United States). 

“*(3) Section 902 (relating to an allot- 
ment for official residences of principal 
American representatives). 

“*(4) Section 903 (relating to accounting 
for allowances). 

“*(5) Section 911 (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), 
(7), and (9) (relating to travel expenses). 

““(6) Section 913 (relating to transporta- 
tion of automobiles). 

“*(7T) Section 933 (relating to the return 
of personnel to the United States on leaves of 
absence). 

“*(8) Section 941 (relating to payment by 
the United States of expenses for treating 
illness or injury of officers or employees and 
dependents requiring hospitalization). 

“*(b) Personnel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration who are United States citizens and 
are assigned to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may be granted leaves of absence in the 
United States, by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, similar to that provided by 
section 208 (f) of the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951 (5 U. S. C., sec. 2061 (f)).’ 

“Sec, 2. The table of contents in the first 
section of the Veterans’ Benefit Act of 1957 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 
“ ‘Sec, 235. Courses of instruction for profes- 

sional personnel.’ 

the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 236, Benefits to employees in the Re- 

public of the Philippines who 
are United States citizens.’” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Speaker, after full hearings on the 
subjects and receiving testimony from 
many witnesses, the Subcommittee on 
Compensation of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs recommended approval of 
a number of bills which are of great 
importance to disabled veterans. I was 
extremely happy when the full commit- 
tee agreed with the judgment of the 
subcommittee, under the able chair- 
manship of Mr. Dorn, of South Caro- 
lina, and the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Colonel 'TEAGUE, and favorably 
reported these bills to the House. 

All of the above bills, except H. R. 
65 dealing with administration, provide 
equitable and much-needed relief in the 
field of service-connected benefits. As 
the Members know, the first obligation 
of the Nation toward our veterans is 
with respect to those whose disabilities 
were incurred as a result of their mili- 
tary service. The committee has found 
from its experience and testimony pre- 
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sented at the hearings that equity re- 
quires a reasonable liberalization of 
some of the existing statutory criteria 
under which a veteran must establish 
the service connection of the disability. 
None of these bills is of major scope of 
itself but each is of vital importance to 
the particular disabled veteran. I 
strongly urge the approval of these 
measures and believe that their enact- 
ments will prove to be highly beneficial 
to the veterans concerned as well as 
their dependents. 

The bills which are now on the cal- 
endar for consideration by the Members 
are as follows: 

H. R. 65 extends to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employees in Manila certain 
allowances now authorized for Foreign 
Service employees. It would be most 
unjust not to allow this. 

H. R. 413 extends the presumptive 
period for service connection of leprosy 
from 1 to 5 years. For every reason 
this bill should pass. Leprosy is a ter- 
rible torturing disease. And everything 
should be done for our veterans who have 
Hansen’s disease. I hope sometime to 
visit Carville, the special hospital in the 
care of leprosy. They do fine work. 

H. R. 1143 extends the presumptive 
period for service connection of multiple 
sclerosis from 2 to 3 years. This is on 
good medical opinion. 

H. R. 2770 provides that no applica- 
tion shall be required for additional com- 
pensation due to loss of creative organ 
or arrested tuberculosis in which service 
connection had been determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration prior to August 
1,1952. This isa most meritorious meas- 


ure. 

H. R. 3630 provides an additional al- 
lowance of $200 per month for triple and 
quadruple amputees and other similarly 
disabled. Out of hospitals they need 
this money. 

H. R. 4214 authorizes the additional 
statutory award of $47 monthly for vet- 
erans with deafness of both ears. Deaf- 
ness of both ears is very crippling. 

H. R. 10461 authorizes the statutory 
award of $359 monthly for veterans suf- 
fering blindness in both eyes, without 
the requirement in existing law that the 
condition render a veteran so helpless as 
to be in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance, ‘This should have passed long 
ago. I am sure the public will approve 
of this. 

H. R. 12927 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, upon the dis- 
appearance of any veteran, to pay his 
disability compensation to the wife, 
child, or parents. Existing law author- 
izes such payment only in the case of 
incompetent veterans who disappear. 
This will save much additional hard- 
ship. 

H. R. 5322 includes dependent hus- 
bands and widowers of female veterans 
on the same basis as wives and widows 
of male veterans for the purpose of 
Veterans’ Administration benefits. It 
seems manifestly unfair not to allow 
this, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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PENSION FOR MEDAL OF HONOR 
HOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 67) to 
increase the rate of special pension pay- 
able to certain persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CON- 
NECTION IN CASE OF HANSEN'S 
DISEASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 413) 
to provide a further period for presuming 
service connection in the case of veterans 
suffering from Hansen’s disease (lep- 
rosy). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subparagraph (c) 
of paragraph I, part I, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “all other types of 
active tuberculosis” the words “or Hansen’s 
disease.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That section 313 
of the Veterans’ Benefit Act of 1957 is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately below paragraph 
(4) the following: 

“*(5) Hansen's disease developing a 10 per- 
cent degree of disability or more within 5 
years from the date of separation from such 
service;’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VETERANS REGULATIONS REGARD- 
ING MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1143) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations to 
provide that arthritis, psychoses, or mul- 
tiple sclerosis developing a 10 percent or 
more degree of disability within 3 years 
after separation from active service shall 
be presumed to be service connected. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, unfortunately I have 
not been able to find an estimate of the 
cost of this legislation. I furthermore 
understand that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is opposed to the legislation. 
But, as far as I am personally concerned, 
the basic problem is the fact that there 
is absolutely no evidence of cost, and 
until they can come up with some esti- 
mate of cost I think we on the objectors 
committee just cannot let this legislation 
go through. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2770) 
to provide that no application shall be 
required for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been deter- 
mined by the Veterans’ Administration to 
be service connected. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of Public 
Law 427, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 296), is here- 
by amended, effective June 30, 1952, by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “No application shall be required for 
the payment of compensation under this act 
for the loss or loss of use of a creative organ 
or for an arrested tuberculous disease in any 
case, whether or not now on the rolls, in 
which a determination of service connection 
of such condition has been made or is made 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
prior to August 1, 1952.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That in any case in which the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs determined 
before August 1, 1952, that the loss or loss 
of use of a creative organ, or arrested tuber- 
culosis, suffered by any veteran was service 
connected, and such loss or loss of use, or 
tuberculosis, would have been compensable 
under the amendments made by Public Law 
427, 82d Congress, if application therefor 
had been made on August 1, 1952, then the 
administrator shall pay to such veteran in 
a lump sum the total amounts which would 
have been payable to him on account of such 
loss of use, or tuberculosis, under such 
amendments and under section 315 (k), or 
(q), as appropriate, of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957, before the date of enactment of 
this act, if such veteran had applied therefor 
on August 1, 1952, reduced by the amounts 
paid to him before such date of enactment 
under such amendments and such section 
315 (k) or (q).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MONTHLY ALLOWANCE TO CER- 
TAIN PARAPLEGIC VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3630) 
to amend Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 1 (a) to provide that an aid and 
attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to triple and quadruple 
amputees during periods in which they 
are not hospitalized at Government ex- 
pense, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That. paragraph I of 
part I of Veterans Regulation Numbered (1) 
(a) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(r) If a disabled person, as the result of 
service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or permanent loss of use of 
both hands and one or both of his feet, or 
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of both feet and one or both of his hands, 
and is in need of regular aid and attendance, 
he shall be paid, in addition to the compen- 
sation prescribed by the foregoing provisions 
of this part or the compensation prescribed 
by part II of this regulation, a monthly aid 
and attendance allowance at the rate of 
$200 for all periods during which he is not 
hospitalized at Government expense.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect as of the 
first day of the second calendar month 
which begins after the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “para- 
graph I of part I of Veterans Regulation 
Numbered 1 (a)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 315 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 (38 U. S. C. 2315) .” 

On page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “this 
part or the compensation prescribed by part 
It of this regulation” and insert in lieu 
thereof “this section or the compensation 
prescribed by section 335.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to provide that an aid and 
attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain amputees and 
paraplegic veterans during periods in 
which they are not hospitalized at Gov- 
ernment expense.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN DEAF VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4214) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations to 
provide additional compensation for vet- 
erans having the service-incurred dis- 
ability of deafness of both ears. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subparagraph (k) 
of paragraph II, part I, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “having only light 
perception” each place they appear therein 
the following: “or deafness of both ears, hav- 
ing absence of air and bone conduction.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the second month following 
the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “para- 
graph II, part I, Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 1 (a), as amended” and insert “section 
315 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (38 
U. S. C. 2315) .” 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend section 315 of the Veterans’ Bene- 
fits Act of 1957 to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the 
service-incurred disability of deafness of 
both ears.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H. R. 4214, which I introduced and which 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee would grant 
a statutory award to those veterans who 
have suffered complete loss of hearing as 
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a result of their services in the Armed 
Forces. 

I was very disturbed to learn, several 
years ago, from a young man belonging 
to the same DAV chapter to which I be- 
long back home that those like himself 
who suffered complete loss of hearing, 
were not granted a statutory award for 
their disability as is presently awarded to 
those who have lost their sight, a limb, 
creative organ, or buttocks. Under pres- 
ent law, no special award is authorized 
for deafness except where total deafness 
is found in combination with total 
blindness. 

Under the current schedule for rating 
disabilities, total deafness is ratable at 
80-percent disabling which results in 
compensation for wartime cases of $160 
monthly. This present 80-percent rate 
is a reduction ordered at the discretion 
of the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration from the previous 100- 
percent rating. The passage of this leg- 
islation would result in the veteran who 
suffers from total deafness receiving $160 
monthly for his wartime disability plus 
$47 to make a total of $207 monthly. To 
my mind, the arbitrary decision of the 
Veterans’ Administration in rating total 
loss of hearing disabling to the extent of 
80 percent rather than 100 percent is in 
error and should be corrected by the 
Congress legislativewise. 

Now, some of us may suffer partial 
loss of hearing by virtue of being blown 
out of our foxholes by a screaming 88 or 
through some other act of war, and we 
get no disability compensation for this, 
nor did I intend in my legislation to as- 
sist any but those with complete loss of 
hearing, and the bill is so drawn as to 
make it clear on this point with the 
words “having absence of air and bone 
conduction.” 

The young man whom I mentioned 
earlier as being a member of the same 
DAV chapter to which I belong has tried 
every known hearing aid available on the 
market, He has gone to the Mayo Clinic 
and consulted with the three best-known 
specialists in the country in the field. It 
is my understanding that when there is 
an absence of air and bone conduction, 
one’s hearing is lost forever. It seems 
to me, therefore, that we owe the same 
consideration to the veteran who has 
completely lost his hearing as we do to 
those who have lost their eyesight. 

By VA estimates, there are approxi- 
mately 730 cases who would be eligible 
for this statutory award at.a minimum 
additional cost of $405,000 the first year. 
The cost would be slightly increased each 
year until the fifth year when the total 
cost would approximate $446,000. 

There is one further point I should 
like to make in connection with this leg- 

-islation, and that concerns our young 
men who during their service career have 
and will continue to be subjected to the 
extreme noises of jet aircraft which may 
very well impair their hearing. Neither 
the Air Force nor the Department of De- 
fense wili confirm officially that this 
danger is present, but I think we owe this 
statutory award not only to those who 
have suffered heretofore, but also to 
those who may suffer complete loss of 
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hearing by reason of their service in the 
Armed Forces in the future. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 315 of the Vet- 
erans’ Benefit Act of 1957 to provide ad- 
ditional compensation for veterans hav- 
ing the service-incurred disability of 
deafness of both ears.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5322) 
to extend certain veterans’ benefits to or 
on behalf of dependent husbands and 
widowers of female veterans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in those 
provisions of laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration relating to compensa- 
tion, pension, retirement pay, and subsist- 
ence allowance the terms “wife” and “de- 
pendent” shall include a dependent hus- 
band, and the term “widow” shall include a 
widower whenever his condition is such that, 
if his deceased wife were living, he would be 
dependent upon her for support: Provided, 
That the benefits hereunder shall not be al- 
lowed a widower who has remarried, and 
where benefits are properly discontinued by 
reason of remarriage, they shall not there- 
after be recommenced. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month next 
succeeding its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That title I of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘DEPENDENT HUSBANDS 

“Sec. 107. For the purposes of all laws 
administered by the. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, (1) the term “wife” includes the hus- 
band of any female veteran if such husband 
is incapable of self-maintenance and is 
permanently incapable of self-support due to 
physical or mental disability, and (2) the 
term “widow” includes the widower of any 
female veteran if such widower is incapable 
of self-maintenance and was permanently 
incapable of self-support due to physical or 
mental disability at the time of the veteran's 
death.” 

“SEC. 2. The table of contents in the first 
section of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
is amended by inserting immediately below 
“ ‘Sec. 106. Discharge or release includes re- 
tirement.’ 
the following: 

“ ‘Sec, 107. Dependent husban 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, consid- 
eration of H. R, 5322 today and previous- 
ly before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs has been, as far as I am con- 
cerned, purely on a basis of fair play. 
It had come to my attention that many 
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women who had served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States—on an equal 
basis with the men of our Nation—did 
not receive the same benefits to which 
the men were entitled. Since we have 
called upon the women of our Nation 
to serve by our side it is only fair that 
the same benefits should accrue to the 
women who have served in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation as do to the men. 

In explanation the bill itself sets out 
certain declarations of equal treatment 
as indicated in the committee report: 

This bill provides that for the purposes 
of all laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, (1) the term “wife” shall 
include the husband of any female veteran 
if such husband is incapable of self-main- 
tenance and is permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability, and (2) the term “widow” shall 
include the widower of any female veteran 
if such widower is incapable of self-main- 
tenance .ud was permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability at the time of the veteran’s death. 


The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that they are in concurrence 
with the bill that I have presented. The 
Bureau of the Budget has offered no 
objection to the bill. Full discussion of 
these matters were all brought out and 
presented in the committee report before 
us today. That report also indicates that 
there are approximately 321,000 living 
female veterans of World War II; about 
77,000 living female veterans of the 
Korean conflict, and from the First 
World War some 26,000 living female 
veterans. 

Before this bill was to be presented 
to the House I was asked exactly what 
the impact of its enactment would be 
upon the program of veterans’ benefits 
paid by the grateful people of the 
United States. I was able to approxi- 
mate those figures and give them to you 
today to demonstrate both the small in- 
vestment in fair treatment to our serv- 
ice women and as an indication of the 
number of persons affected by this bill. 
I might first point out that because of 
the situation that exists in Florida as a 
veterans’ impacted area this bill is of 
utmost importance to a number of peo- 
ple in the First District. 

I call to the attention of the Members 
the following: 

The effect of this bill would be to 
assist deserving female veterans extend- 
ing certain benefits to or on behalf of 
dependent husbands. 

Using the same percentages that now 
exist on rolls of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for male veterans with de- 
pendent wives and widows it is 
indicated: 

Approximately 350 women would 
come under the law and have dependent 
husbands. If 100 percent disabled they 
would receive an additional $23 per 
month; if 70 percent disabled they 
would receive an additional $16 per 
month. 

Over a period of years death benefits 
would apply for approximately 1,700 
widowers. Monthly benefits would be 
paid at rate of $122 for total disability. 

Gentlemen, it is my belief that we 
can only be fair and provide equal 
treatment to those women who have 
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served this free Nation so well. I urge 
your approval of this bill today. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRADEMARK TRIAL AND APPEAL 
BOARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8826) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the registration and protec- 
tion of trademarks used in commerce, to 
carry out the provisions of interna- 
tional conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with re- 
spect to proceedings in the Patent Office. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proyed July 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 427), is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Section 17 (15 U. S. C. 1067) is amend- 
ed by striking the words “the examiner in 
charge of interferences” and substituting in 
lieu thereof “a Trademark Trial and Appeal 
Board (consisting of three members) .” 

(b) Section 20 (15 U. S. C. 1070) is 
amended (1) by striking the words “Com- 
missioner in person” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “Trademark Trial and Appeal Board;” 
(2) by striking the words “of interfer- 
ences or’; and (3) by changing the word 
“fees” to “fee.” 

(c) Section 21 (15 U. S. C. 1071) is 
amended (1) by inserting after the word 
“Commissioner” first occurrence in the first 
sentence, the words “or the Trademark 
Trial and Appeal Board,” and (2) by striking 
the word “Commissioner” in the proviso in 
the first sentence and substituting in lieu 
thereof “Trademark Trial and Appeal 
Board.” 

(d) Section 24 (15 U. S. C. 1092) is 
amended (1) by striking the words “exam- 
iner in charge of interferences, who” in the 
third sentence and substituting in lieu 
thereof “Trademark Trial and Appeal Board, 
which” and (2) by striking the word “ex- 
aminer” in the fourth sentence and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the word “Board.” 

(e) Section 31 (15 U. S. C. 1113) Is 
amended (1) by striking the words “to the 
Commissioner” in the phrase “on appeal 
from an examiner in charge of the registra- 
tion of marks to the Commissioner, $25,” 
and (2) by striking the phrase “on appeal 
from an examiner in charge of interferences 
to the Commissioner, $25.” 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall be 
subject to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1263). 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on ap- 
proval; it shall apply to ex parte appeals 
taken to the Commissioner prior to the date 
of approval which have not been heard or 
decided, but shall not apply to any such 
appeal which has been heard or decided in 
which event further proceedings may be had 
as though this act had not been passed; it 
shall apply to inter parte cases instituted 
prior to the date of approval which have 
not been heard or decided by an examiner 
of interferences, but shall not apply to any 
such case which has been heard or decided 
by an examiner of interferences in which 
event further proceedings may be had as 
though this act had not passed. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Strike out line 8 of page 1, and lines 1 to 


3 of page 2 (subsec. (a) of sec, 1 of the bill) 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“(a) Section 17 (15 U. S. C. 1067) is 
amended by striking the words ‘the exam- 
iner in charge of interferences’ and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof ‘a Trademark Trial 
and Appeal Board,’ and by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraph at the end thereof: 

“*The Trademark Trial and Appeal Board 
shall include the Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioners, and such Patent Office em- 
ployees of competent legal knowledge as may 
be designated by the Commissioner, Each 
case shall be heard by at least three mem- 
bers of the Board, the members hearing such 
case to be designated by the Commissioner.’ ” 

Page 3, lines 7 and 8 and on line 12, strike 
out “or decided.” 

The purpose of the amendment is to spec- 
ify with greater particularity the composi- 
tion of the Board provided by the bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a bill designed to remove from the Com- 
missioner of Patents the burden of hear- 
ing some 200 to 300 appeals a year. 

Under present law the Commissioner 
has to decide appeals from two sources. 
First, an appeal from a refusal of the 
examiner of trademarks to register a 
trademark now goes to the Commis- 
sioner. There are an average of 110 of 
these appeals each year. Second, it 
would eliminate about 141 appeals every 
year from decisions of the examiner of 
interferences made when one party con- 
tests another's right to register a patent. 
These are more time consuming than 
appeals from refusals of the Commis- 
sioner. 

H. R. 8826 would abolish appeals to 
the Commissioner in contested trade- 
mark cases and would leave the only de- 
cision to a panel of three members of 
a Trademark Trial and Appeal Board. 
The membership of this Board would 
be made up of specially qualified persons 
in the Patent Office. The Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioners would be 
ex officio members and could participate 
in hearing and deciding cases. 

This same Board would also hear all 
appeals from refusals by the examiner 
of trademarks. 

Under existing law, a party may take 
an appeal from the Commissioner’s de- 
cision in either of these cases to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
The determination of the Commissioner 
can also be reviewed by the United 
States district court. The bill would 
leave these rights of appeal intact. 
Either party in a contested case, or the 
applicant in the case of a refusal, could 
go to the courts from the determination 
of the Board. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is recommended 
by the Department of Commerce, and is 
a measure well deserving of enactment. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN BLIND VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10461) 
to amend section 315 (m) of the Vet- 
erans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a 
special rate of compensation for certain 
blind veterans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 315 (m) 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (38 
U. S. C. 2315 (m)) is amended by inserting 
immediately before “, or has suffered blind- 
ness in both eyes” the following: “, or has 
suffered blindness in both eyes having only 
light perception.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to compensa- 
tion payable for months after the month 
in which this,act is enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR COWPENS 
NATIONAL BATTLEGROUND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 602) to 
provide for the acquisition of additional 
land to be used in connection with the 
Cowpens National Battleground site. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the 
land heretofore acquired by the United 
States by gift pursuant to the act entitled 
“An act to erect a national monument at 
Cowpens battleground”, approved March 4, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1558), for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument on the site of the Cowpens 
battleground, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in his discretion, to accept, 
on behalf of the United States, donations 
of land not to exceed 1 acre, situated adja- 
cent to and between the present battlefield 
site and relocated Highway 11. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO THE CITY 
OF SALEM, OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2318) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the city of 
Salem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Salem, Oreg., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to a tract of revested 
Oregon and California railroad land contain- 
ing approximately 28.84 acres. Such tract is 
lot 9, section 13, township 9 south, range 1 
west, Willamette meridian, In Linn County, 
Oreg., which includes Stayton Island and the 
left bank of the North Santiam River. 

Src. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be conditioned upon the city of 
Salem paying to the Secretary of the Interior 
as consideration for the tract conveyed an 
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amount equal to its fair market value as de- 
termined by the Secretary. The deed of con- 
veyance of such tract shall contain such 
other terms and conditions as may be con- 
sidered by the Secretary to be necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 3. If a sale is not made hereunder 
within 3 years after the date of enactment of 
this act, all authority conferred by this act 
shall terminate. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to relieve the city of Salem of any liability 
existing on the date of approval of this act 
with respect to the land described in sec- 
tion 1, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


QUITCLAIM A TRACT OF LAND IN 
KENTUCKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4503) 
to provide that all interests of the United 
States in a certain tract of land formerly 
conveyed to it by the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, shall be quitclaimed and re- 
turned to the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to forthwith quit- 
claim, release and deed back to the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky all of its right, title 
and interest of said United States in and 
to the following described tract of land sit- 
uated in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
county of Franklin, on the right bank of 
the Kentucky River, approximately 2,000 feet 
downstream from the city of Frankfort and 
more particularly described as follows to 
wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of the 
right back (abutment side) of Kentucky 
River lock and dam numbered 4 reservation, 
said property corner being about 1,310 feet 
downstream and 196 feet landward from the 
centerline of dam numbered 4, said corner 
being 70 feet east of the downstream en- 
trance road to the abutment side of the 
United States reservation; thence with the 
lines of said reservation along an old stone 
wall as follows: 

South 6 degrees 50 minutes east 413 feet, 
south 15 degrees 50 minutes east 276 feet, 
south 49 degrees 53 minutes east 591.88 feet, 
south 36 degrees 18 minutes -west 345 feet, 
south 53 degrees 18 minutes east 288 feet, 
south 38 degrees 31 minutes west 243 feet 
to a point; thence along the southwest 
property line of the abutment side of the 
United States reservation running 18.89 feet 
west of the southwest corner of a brick 
building; 

North 55 degrees 45 minutes west 550 feet, 
more or less, to a point on the right back 
upper pool line (elevation 470.35) of dam 
numbered 4; thence downstream with the 
meanders of said pool line; 

Northeasterly 200 feet, more or less, to the 
right bank downstream face of dam num- 
bered 4; thence from said dam and with the 
meanders of the right bank lower pool line 
(elevation 457.13) downstream; and 

Northerly 1,290 feet, more or less, to the 
northwest corner of the abutment side of 
the United States reservation; thence leaving 
the right bank lower pool line; 

North 83 degrees 40 minutes east 196 feet, 
more or less, to the point of beginning, con- 
taining 12.0 acres, more or less, 

Being the same land conveyed to the 
United States by an act of the Kentucky 
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Legislature of 1879, chapter 58, page 9, sec- 
tion 4. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike all of the language 
appearing thereon and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “That subject to restrictions, 
reservations, and easements determined by 
the Secretary of the Army to be necessary, 
the Administrator of General Services is.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REVISING BOUNDARY OF KINGS 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6038) 
to revise the boundary of the Kings Can- 
yon National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as‘ follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
improving the boundary of Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif., and excluding there- 
from certain land that is no longer needed 
for park purposes, that particular area of 
the park, comprising approximately 160 acres, 
lying west of the section line between sec- 
tions 21 and 22, and lying west of the section 
line between sections 27 and 28, township 13 
south, range 30 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
is hereby excluded from the park. 

Land excluded from the park by this sec- 
tion hereafter shall be a part of the Sequoia 
National Forest. 

Sec. 2, For the purpose of facilitating park 
road maintenance, and to include in the park 
certain property that is desirable for future 
use and development, the following land sit- 
uated in section 7, township 14 south, range 
28 east, Mount Diablo meridian, is hereby 
excluded from the Sequoia National Forest 
and added to the Kings Canyon National 
Park: 

East half northeast quarter, east half west 
half northeast quarter, northeast quarter 
southeast quarter, east half northwest quar- 
ter southeast quarter, and those portions of 
the southeast quarter southeast quarter and 
of the east half southwest quarter southeast 
quarter, lying north of the right-of-way of 
State Highway 180. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND AT VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11008) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to exchange certain land at Vicks- 
burg National Military Park, Miss., and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to further 
the consolidation of land comprising Vicks- 
burg National Military Park, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
necessary, to transfer to the city of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., for school purposes, a tract of 
park land containing three and one-tenth 
acres, more or less, now under revocable per- 
mit to said city, acting through its board of 
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education, and to transfer to the Mississippi 
State Highway Commission a tract of park 
land containing one and thirty-two hun- 
dredths acres, more or less, now under re- 
vocable permit to said commission for use 
as a site for a weighing station: Provided, 
That, from among the land designated as 
tracts 199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, and 216 
on map No. NMP-VIC-7007, said city and 
highway commission shall transfer in ex- 
change to the United States, for addition to 
Vicksburg National Military Park, such 
land or interests therein as may be mutually 
agreed upon and which are approximately 
equal in value to the properties being 
acquired in each case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPORTIONMENT OF COMPENSA- 
TION OF VETERANS WHO DISAP- 
PEAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12927) 
to amend section 358 of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide for ap- 
portionment of compensation of veterans 
who disappear. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 358 of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (38 U. S. C. 
2358) is amended by striking out “an incom- 
petent veteran” and inserting a “veteran,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon-~ 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
ACT OF 1956 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10426) 
to provide that the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 (Public Law 627, 84th 
Cong., ch. 462, 2d session) shall be 
amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation 
of such construction from 5 years to 7 
years following the fiscal year in which 
such request is made, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso 
of section 110 (a) of Public Law 627, 84th 
Congress, chapter 462, 2d session, be amended 
to read: “Provided, That the agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and the 
State highway department for the reimburse- 
ment of the cost of such rights-of-way shall 
provide for the actual construction of a road 
on such rights-of-way within a period not 
exceeding 7 years following the fiscal year in 
which such request is made and that this 
proviso shall apply to purchases heretofore 
made under this section of said 1956 act.” 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure before us at this time is one 
that can save the people of the Nation 
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many millions of dollars over the period 
of time in which we are constructing 
the improved highways of this country 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. It is simply a bill to make more 
practical the application of that act. 

Originally, under my amendment to 
the act, the Public Works Committee of 
the House had set 5 years as the arbi- 
trary period for purchase of rights-of- 
way in advance of construction. Ex- 
perience has now shown that an addi- 
tional period of time is needed from 5 
years to the proposed 7 years in order 
to take full advantage of this program 
and to make the benefits more effective. 
Therefore I have sponsored the intro- 
duction of this bill and I am pleased to 
say that the committee has concurred 
in my understanding of the problems 
that face many States today. 

In commenting upon introduction of 
this bill I earlier pointed out to the 
House: 

Additional time is justified and needed be- 
tween the purchase, not only for construction 
of the Interstate System but also on primary, 
secondary and rural and urban highways, of 
rights-of-way and actual construction. 

The present section 110 (a) provides that 
a 5-year period is the outside limit of time 
between the fiscal year in which a request 
for reimbursement of the cost of acquired 
rights-of-way is made and commencement 
of actual construction. Under the present 
provisions the States are seriously hampered 
from purchasing rights-of-way unless con- 
struction is definitely programed to begin 
within the 5-year period. In many States 
such as Florida, where the cost of rights-of- 
way is daily increasing and plans for sub- 
stantial highway construction are being 
made far in advance of the actual beginning 
of work this provision is not as fully helpful 
as was intended. 

The provision for advance purchase of 
rights-of-way and reimbursement by the 
Federal Government of their share of these 
costs was written into the highway bill of 
1956 as the result of my amendment offered 
in the Committee on Public Works and con- 
tained the provisions of a bill which I in- 
troduced in the House. This section ac- 
knowledged the very realistic problem of 
acquiring rights-of-way well in advance of 
construction—permitting more long-range 
planning, providing for purchases at less cost 
and authorizing for the first time the use of 
funds well in advance of construction by 
the States in order to acquire needed rights- 
of-way. 

The State Road Department of Florida, 
through its chairman, Wilbur Jones, ad- 
vised the Florida delegation, and reaffirmed 
this advice in writing, that “the extension 
of time would be of material help in Florida, 
where costs of rights-of-way are mounting 
at an alarming rate.” He further pointed 
out, “the Department would be able to ac- 
quire needed land in many areas without 
the pressure of getting construction under 
way in all areas within the present deadline 
of 5 years.” 

I believe that the amendment offered by 
me today would further carry out the intent 
of Congress under section 110 (a) which for 
the first time provided for advance purchase 
of rights-of-way, the wisdom of that legis- 
lation having been proven manifold—and 
the estimate of savings under this provision 
being as high as 10 percent of the total cost 
of highway programs throughout the coun- 
try. This proven value should justify ex- 
tension of the period from 5 to 7 years in 
order to make this important provision even 
more workable and useful. 
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Since that time I have also been ad- 
vised of the support of many other States 
in my proposed amendment, including 
that of the State of California, another 
of the States similar to Florida that suf- 
fers from the problems of a vastly grow- 
ing population. ‘This I believe is evi- 
dence of the justification of this measure. 
I urgently solicit your support of this 
measure to facilitate the early develop- 
ment of the highway program on an eco- 
nomical and well-programed basis. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDIC- 
TION OVER INDIAN COUNTRY IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9139) 
to amend the law with respect to civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
country in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I should 
like to say to the Delegate from Alaska 
{Mr.BartLetT], prior to asking him a 
question, that during the years I have 
served on the Consent Calendar Objec- 
tors Committee, I have found him most 
cooperative, kindly, and helpful in re- 
gard to all legislation affecting the Terri- 
tory of Alaska during his service up to 
date in the House of Representatives. 

I, personally, wish to thank him and 
to commend him for his splendid co- 
operation. I have found that always, 
when he was in doubt as to whether a 
bill was suitable for the Consent Cal- 
endar or to be considered on the Con- 
sent Calendar, he would call, personally 
see me, go over it and help to iron out 
any objections or offer amendments. 

Also I have found that seldom does a 
bill of his go on the Consent Calendar to 
which there is objection. Now that 
Alaska has become a State or will be- 
come a State soon we will probably not 
have the privilege of cooperating with 
him in the same manner. I wanted to 
say this word in his behalf; and also to 
ask him whether, in his opinion, since 
Alaska is to be a State, the bill now 
pending is necessary? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, first 
I want to thank my friend from Iowa for 
his kind remarks. I appreciate them 
very much indeed. For my part I want 
to say that he has done much for Alaska 
over the years. 

In reply to his question, the fact is 
that under statehood Alaska will need 
this legislation just as much as it would 
under Territorial status, There is a legal 
“no man’s land” at the present time on 
account of a court decision of 1957. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman; and I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 1162, title 
18, United States Code, is amended (i) by 
inserting after “State” each time the word 
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appears, “or Territory”, (ii) by inserting 
after “States” each time the word appears 
“or Territories”, and (ili) by adding at the 
beginning of the list in subsection (a) of 
section 1162 the following: 

“Alaska—All Indian country within the Ter- 
ritory.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1360, title 28, United States 
Code, is amended (i) by inserting after 
“State” each time the word appears, “or 
Territory”, (ii) by inserting after “States” 
each time the word appears “or Territories”, 
and (iit) by adding at the beginning of the 
list in subsection (a) of section 1360 the 
following: 

“Alaska—All Indian country within the Ter- 
ritory.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1. Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “sub- 
section (a) of.” 

2. Page 1, line 4, after “appears” insert “, 
except in the second column of the list in 
subsection (a) of section 1162.” 

3. Page 2, line 1, delete “Section” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion,” 

4. Page 2, line 3, after “appears” insert “, 
except in the second column of the list in 
subsection (a) of section 1360.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9139 will extend the Territorial law of 
Alaska to all Indian countries in Alaska. 

Criminal offenses by one Indian 
against the person or property of another 
Indian, when committed within so-called 
Indian country, are punishable under In- 
dian tribal law. State laws or Federal 
Territorial laws usually do not apply. 
General Federal law does cover the 
crimes of murder, manslaughter, rape, 
incest, assault with intent to kill, as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon, arson, 
burglary, robbery and larceny when they 
are committed in Indian country. These 
crimes are covered by the Federal law 
popularly known as the Ten Major 
Crimes Act. 

The need for enactment of the pro- 
posed bill arose out of decisions of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska in the cases of In re 
McCord and In re Nickanorka. The de- 
fendants were charged with statutory 
rape under the Territorial law of Alaska. 
The court held that because the inci- 
dent occurred in Indian country the Ter- 
ritorial law did not apply. It held also 
that the Ten Major Crimes Act, referred 
to above, did not apply either because 
statutory rape is not included in the Fed- 
eral crime of rape. As a result the de- 
fendants were released. 

The Court also decided that the In- 
dian village in which the rape occurred 
came within the definition of Indian 
country. This interpretation, of course, 
will apply to many other native villages 
in Alaska. Unfortunately, native villages 
such as these do not have adequate ma- 
chinery for enforcing law and order. 

They have no police, no criminal court, 
no tribal court and in many instances no 
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formal organization at all. The reason 
for this lack of organization is that the 
Territorial government in Alaska has 
maintained law and order in the native 
villages and the native tribal councils, 
therefore, have had no reason to exercise 
these functions. The natives are not 
prepared to take over these activities, 
For that reason these recent court de- 
cisions have left the villages and the In- 
dians in them without protection. 

H. R. 9139 would remedy this situation 
by restoring what, until the court de- 
cisions, was the actual practice with re- 
spect to law enforcement in Indian 
country in Alaska. The bill, which is 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior, also extends the Territorial law 
of Alaska to Indian country with regard 
to civil as well as criminal matters. 

The fact that Alaska will soon become 
the 49th State will present no problem as 
far as the present bill is concerned. The 
Alaskan statehood bill, in section 8 (d), 
especially provides that all Territorial 
laws now in effect will continue in ef- 
fect in Alaska as a State. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TOWNSITES IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 12161) 
to provide for the establishment of 
townsites, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That areas of not to 
exceed 640 acres for any one application may 
be set aside and designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as a townsite from any na- 
tional forest land or land administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
upon application and, after public notice, 
satisfactory showing of need therefor by any 
county, city, or other local governmental 
subdivision. Areas so designated may be 
divided into townlots and offered for sale 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at public 
sale to the highest bidder for not less than 
the appraised value thereof; Provided, That 
any of such lots as may be offered for sale 
at a public sale and for which there is no 
satisfactory bid may be disposed of by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at private sale for 
not less than the appraised value thereof: 
Provided further, That any person now oc- 
cupying any of such lands on which im- 
provements have been constructed by him 
or his predecessor pursuant to a permit or 
other authorization from the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be given the opportunity of 
purchasing such lands at the appraised 
value: And provided further, That no more 
than three such townlots may be sold at 
either public or private sale to any person 
or private corporation, firm, or agency. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION AND 
WAR-RISK HAZARD BENEFITS 
FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OUT- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12140) 

to amend the act of December 2, 1942, 

and the act of August 16, 1941, relating 
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to injury, disability, and death resulting 
from war-risk hazards and from em- 
ployment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete — 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR HAZARDS 
COMPENSATION ACT 

Src. 101. (a) Clause (2) of section 101 (a) 
of the act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 
66 Stat. 1028), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) to any person engaged by the United 
States under a contract for his personal 
services outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska or the Canal Zone; or.” 

(b) Clause (3) of section 101 (a) of that 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) to any person employed outside the 
continental United States or in Alaska or 
the Canal Zone as a civilian employee paid 
from nonappropriated funds administered by 
the Army and Air Force Exchange Service, 
Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service, 
Navy Ship’s Store Ashore, Navy exchanges, 
Marine Corps exchange, officers’ and noncom- 
missioned officers’ open messes, enlisted 
men’s clubs, service clubs, special service ac- 
tivities, or any other instrumentality of the 
United States under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Defense and conducted for the 
mental, physical, and morale improvement of 
personnel of the Department of Defense and 
their dependents; or.” 

(c) Section 101 (a) of that act is amended 
by adding the following new clause: 

“(4) to any person employed or otherwise 
engaged for personal services outside the 
continental United States or in Alaska or the 
Canal Zone by an American employer pro- 
viding welfare or similar services for the 
benefit of the Armed Forces pursuant to 
appropriate authorization by the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

(d) Section 101 (d) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of any person (1) 
whose residence is at or in the vicinity of 
the place of his employment, or (2) who is 
not living there solely by virtue of the exi- 
gencies of his employment, unless his injury 
or death resulting from injury occurs or his 
detention begins while in the course of his 
employment, or (3) who is a prisoner of 
war or & protected person under the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 and who is detained or 
utilized by the United States.” 

Sec. 102. Section 102 (a) of the act of 
December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 56 Stat. 1031), as 
amended, is amended by striking the last 
proviso, This amendment shall not affect 
benefits adjudicated thereunder prior to the 
enactment of this act. 

Sec, 103. (a) Section 201 (b) of the act of 
December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 56 Stat. 1033), as 
amended, is amended by changing that part 
of the section which precedes the numbered 
clauses to read as follows: 

“(b) The term ‘war-risk hazard’ means 
any hazard arising during a war in which 
the United States is engaged; during an 
armed conflict in which the United States 
is engaged, whether or not war has been 
declared; or during a war or armed conflict 
between military forces of any origin, occur- 
ring within any country in which a person 
covered by this act is serving; from—.” 

(b) Clause (3) of section 201 (b) of that 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the discharge or explosion of muni- 
tion intended for use in connection with a 
war or armed conflict with a hostile force 
or person as defined herein (except with 
respect to employees of a manufacturer, 
processor, or transporter of munitions dur- 
ing the manufacture, processing, or trans- 
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porting thereof, or while stored on the 
premises of the manufacturer, processor, or 
transporter); or.” 

(c) Section 201 (c) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The term ‘hostile force or person’ 
means any nation, any subject of a foreign 
nation, or any other person serving a for- 
eign nation (1) engaged in a war against 
the United States or any of its allies, (2) 
engaged in armed conflict, whether or not 
war has been declared, against the United 
States or any of its allies, or (3) engaged 
in a war or armed conflict between military 
forces of any origin in any country in which 
a person covered by this act is serving.” 

(d) Section 201 (d) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘allies’ means any nation 
with which the United States is engaged in 
a common military effort or with which the 
United States has entered into common de- 
fensive military alliance.” 

(e) Section 201 (e) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘war activities’ includes ac- 
tivities directly relating to military opera- 
tions.” 

(£) Section 201 (f) of that act is re- 
pealed, 

Sec. 104. Sections 101 (b), 104 (a), 201 
(b), and 206 of the act of December 2, 1942 
(ch. 668, 56 Stat. 1028), as amended, are 
amended by striking out the words “enemy” 
and “the enemy” wherever they appear and 
inserting the words “a hostile force or per- 
son” in place thereof. 

Sec. 105. Title II of the act of December 2, 
1942 (ch. 668, 56 Stat. 1033), as amended, is 
further amended by adding the following 
new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 208. Titles I and II of this act may 
be cited as the ‘War Hazards Compensation 
Act,” 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFENSE BASE 
ACT 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 1 (a) of the act of 
August 16, 1941 (ch. 357, 55 Stat. 622), as 
amended, is amended by inserting the follow- 
ing new clause between clause (4) and the 
last five lines; 

“(5) outside the continental United States 
or in Alaska or the Canal Zone by an Ameri- 
can employer providing welfare or similar 
services for the benefit of the Armed Forces 
pursuant to appropriate authorization by the 
Secretary of Defense." 

(b) Section 1 (b) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘public work’ means any 
fixed improvement or any project, whether or 
not fixed, involving construction, alteration, 
removal or repair for the public use of the 
United States or its allies, including but not 
limited to projects or operations under serv- 
ice contracts and projects in connection with 
the national defense or with war activities, 
dredging, harbor improvements, dams, road- 
ways, and housing, as well as preparatory and 
ancillary work in connection therewith at 
the site or on the project; 

“(2) the term ‘allies’ means any nation 
with which the United States is engaged in a 
common military effort or with which the 
United States has entered into a common 
defensive military alliance; 

“(3) the term ‘war activities’ includes ac- 
tivities directly relating to military opera- 
tions.” 

(c) Section 1 (e) of that act is amended 
by striking the last sentence and by sub- 
stituting the following two sentences: “Upon 
the recommendation of the head of any de- 
partment or other agency of the United 
States, the Secretary of Labor, in the exercise 
of his discretion, may waive the application 
of this section with respect to any contract, 
subcontract, or subordinate contract, work 
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location under such contracts, or classifica- 
tion of employees. Upon recommendation 
of any employer referred to in clause (5) 
of subsection (a) of this section, the Secre- 
tary of Labor may waive the application of 
this section to any employee or class of em- 
ployees of such employer, or to any place of 
employment of such an employee or class of 
employees.” 

(d) Section 1 (f) of that act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) The liability under this act of a con- 
tractor, subcontractor, or subordinate con- 
tractor engaged in public work under para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4), subsection (a) 
of this section does not apply with respect 
to any person who is a prisoner of war or a 
protected person under the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 and who is detained or utilized 
by the United States.” 

Sec, 202. The act of August 16, 1941 (ch. 
357, 55 Stat. 622), as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new section: 

“Sec, 5. This act may be cited as the 'De- 
fense Base act’.” 


TITLE MI—AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 1 of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act (39 Stat. 742), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“That (a) the United States shall pay com- 
pensation as hereinafter specified for the 
disability or death of an employee resulting 
from personal injury sustained while in the 

_ performance of his duty, but no compensa- 
tion shall be paid if the injury or death is 
caused by willful misconduct of the employee 
or by the employee's intention to bring about 
the injury or death of himself or of any other 
or if intoxication of the injured employee 
is the proximate cause of the injury or death. 

“(b) In any case where an employee within 
the coverage of this act or any extension 
thereof, who is employed outside of the con- 
tinental United States or in Alaska or in 
the Canal Zone, suffers disability or death 
from a war-risk hazard, or suffers disability 
or death during or as a result of capture, de- 
tention, or other restraint by a hostile force 
or person, his disability or death shall in the 
administration of this act be deemed to have 
resulted from personal injury sustained while 
in the performance of his duty, whether or 
not the employee was engaged in the course 
of employment when the disability, or 
disability resulting in death, occurred 
or when he was taken by the hostile 
force or person. This subsection shall not 
apply to any person (1) whose residence is at 
or in the vicintity of the place of his em- 
ployment, or (2) who was not living there 
or in the vicinity of the place of his em- 
ployment, unless the person was injured or 
was taken while he was engaged in the course 
of his employment, or (3) who is a prisoner 
of war or a protected person under the Ge- 
neva Conventions of 1949 and who is detained 
or utilized by the United States. Nothing 
contained in this subsection shall affect the 
payment of compensation under entitle- 
ment of this act derived otherwise than by 
reason of this subsection, but compensation 
for disability or death shall not accrue for 
any period of time for which pay, other 
benefit, or gratuity from the United States 
on account of detention by the enemy, or by 
reason of the same disability or death, ac- 
crues to the disabled person or his depend- 
ents, unless such pay, benefit, or gratuity 
is refunded or renounced.” 

Sec. 302. Section 40 of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, is further 
amended by adding, after subsection (i) the 
following five new subsections: 

“(j) The term ‘war-risk hazard’ means any 

during a war in which the 
United States is engaged; during an armed 
conflict in which the United States is en- 
gaged, whether or not war has been declared; 
or during a war or armed conflict between 
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military forces of any origin, occurring with- 
in any country in which a person covered by 
this act is serving; from— 

“(1) the discharge of any missile (includ- 
ing liquids and gas) or the use of any weapon, 
explosive, or other noxious thing by a hostile 
force or person or in combating an attack or 
an imagined attack by a hostile force or 
person; or 

“(2) action of a hostile force or person, 
including rebellion or insurrection against 
the United States or any of its allies; or 

“(3) the discharge or explosion of muni- 
tions intended for use in connection with a 
war or armed conflict with a hostile force or 
person as defined herein; or 

“(4) the collision of vessels on convoy or 
the operation of vessels or aircraft without 
running lights or without other customary 
peacetime aids to navigation; or 

“(5) the operation of vessels or aircraft in 
a zone of hostilities or engaged in war Ac- 
tivities. 

“(k), The term ‘hostile force or person’ 
means any nation, any subject of a foreign 
nation, or any other person serving a for- 
eign nation (1) engaged in a war against the 
United States or any of its allies, (2) engaged 
in armed conflict, whether or not war has 
been declared, against the United States or 
any of its allies, or (3) engaged in a war or 
armed conflict between military forces of any 
origin in any country in which a- person 
covered by this act is serving. 

“(1) The term ‘allies’ means any nation 
with which the United States is engaged in 
a common military effort or with which the 
United States has entered into a common 
defensive military alliance. 

“(m) The term ‘war activities’ includes ac- 
tivities directly relating to military opera- 
tions.” 

Sec. 303. Section 5 (b) of the act of July 
28, 1945 (ch. 328, 59 Stat. 505), as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 801), is repealed, 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 401. Section 2 of the act of June 30, 
1953 (67 Stat. 134), is repealed and section 
101 (c) of the act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 
668, 56 Stat. 1030), is reenacted. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer two committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
Forrester: Page 3, line 7, strike out “or” 
and insert “and.” 

Page 9, line 11, strike out “or” and insert 
“and,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Myr. Speaker, H. R. 
12140 would amend and make perma- 
nent certain legislation which now pro- 
vides workmen’s compensation and war 
risk hazard benefits for workers at over- 
seas installations. The bill deals with 
two categories of people—those hired 
directly by the United States and em- 
ployees of contractors of the United 
States. It provides benefits both in case 
of industrial accidents and harm re- 
sulting from war risk hazards as they 
are defined in the bill. 

This type of legislation was an out- 
growth of the acquisition by the United 
States of overseas bases in the early 
days of World War II. There we em- 
ployed a great many people who were 
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subjected to the risks of war. The fate 
suffered by a considerable number of 
American employees captured by the 
Japanese further dramatized the need 
for some sort of compensation system 
for harm resulting from the action of 
the enemy. 

Since 1952 Congress has extended this 
legislation on a year-to-year basis. At 
the last session of Congress the Depart- 
ment of Defense presented a proposal 
for permanent legislation. After ex- 
tensive hearings and careful study by 
its subcommittee, the full Committee on 
the Judiciary approved a clean bill 
which is now before us. This bill would 
put this legislation on a permanent 
basis. 

H. R. 12140 would extend the coverage 
of the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act to civilians employed outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
directly by the Federal Government. In 
addition, it would make compensable in- 
juries to those employees suffered as a 
result of war risk hazards as defined in 
the bill. This is essentially the tempo- 
rary legislation as it was continued by 
Congress until 1953. Persons employed 
outside the continental United States 
who would not be living in the vicinity 
of the place of employment were it not 
for their employment would be protected 
from war risk hazards at all times, since 
their presence there is a result of their 
employment. On the other hand, per- 
sonnel employed from among area resi- 
dents would be protected from war risk 
hazards only to the extent of harm suf- 
fered during the course of their employ- 
ment. 

As for those not directly employed by 
the Federal Government, H. R. 12140 
provides industrial accident and war risk 
hazard protection for three categories 
of persons. First are those engaged by 
the Federal Government under con- 
tracts for personal services who are 
specially exempt from normal civil serv- 
ice appointment. Second are employees 
of contractors, and third are employees 
of certain welfare and recreational fa- 
cilities. 

The bill includes a provision authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to waive the 
application of the industrial accident 
portion of this bill as it applies to non- 
citizens so as to conform with local cus- 
tom and standards concerning work- 
men’s compensation. ‘Thus, where local 
foreign law provides that loss of an arm 
should be compensated for by the pay- 
ment of two camels, this standard would 
be followed by contractors in their deal- 
ings with foreign personnel. The stand- 
ards and procedure for all other person- 
nel would be provided for under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. The cost of such 
compensation would come from insur- 
ance purchased by the contractors from 
commercial companies. To eliminate 
numerous private claims which arise 
from injuries suffered by entertainers 
working for the USO or employees of 
the Red Cross and similar agencies, the 
bill contains a provision which would 
bring this type of personnel under the 
coverage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, with American bases ex- 
tending to all corners of the earth it is 
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time Congress acted to put on the books 
a law to protect those employed to man 
our foreign stations. This is a good bill. 
It should be enacted permanently not 
only in the interest of efficient lawmak- 
ing but so that those affected may be 
given adequate protection from risks in- 
herent in their occupation. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which heard 
the testimony concerning this legisla- 
tion and that has worked upon this 
legislation for over a year, I urge its 
favorable consideration. By enactment 
of this measure, we will do away with 
the necessity for considering and acting 
on temporary legislation from time to 
time in regard to this subject matter, as 
has been done in the past. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to amend 
and make permanent provisions of ex- 
isting law relating to workman's com- 
pensation and war-risk hazard benefits 
for Federal employees and employees of 
contractors of the Federal Government 
working in overseas areas. 

NEED 


For many years Congress has extended 
temporary legislation of this kind from 
year to year, the current extension ex- 
piring on June 30, 1958. However, since 
it is unlikely that American commit- 
ments in overseas areas will substantially 
diminish in the foreseeable future, the 
Committee on the Judiciary requested 
the Department of Defense to frame 
legislation which would relieve the Con- 
gress of the burden of granting annual 
extensions. H. R. 12140 represents the 
combined efforts of the Department of 
Defense and members of a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

The Committee on the Judiciary be- 
lieves that this legislation is necessary 
for the following reasons: 

First. As to employees of contractors 
of the United States it provides a stand- 
ardized scale of benefits for industrial- 
type accidents in overseas areas. It also 
provides an orderly, economical pro- 
cedure for awarding those benefits. 
Without such legislation chaotic and 
unfair compensation situations result 
with substantial cost to the Government. 

Second. The legislation, in extending 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to employees of the United States 
overseas provides them with the same 
kind of benefits as they would be entitled 
to were they employed in the United 
States. 

Third. In providing war-risk hazard 
benefits for employees of the United 
States and employees of contractors of 
the United States the bill recognizes a 
national responsibility for those over- 
seas employees who suffer injuries or are 
imprisoned in a war as a consequence of 
their employment in those overseas in- 
stallations. The committee believes the 
United States has such a responsibility 
and further believes that the existence 
of such benefits is a factor in recruiting 
competent personnel for overseas work. 

Fourth. In enacting permanent legis- 
lation embodying these principles Con- 
gress would be merely making our well- 
established national policy consistent 
with the extent of our commitments. 
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The cost of this legislation cannot be 
estimated accurately since it is depend- 
ent upon contingencies which cannot be 
forecast. 

This bill was introduced at the request 
of the Department of Defense and is 
consistent with their recommendations, 

When the large-scale movement of 
Government contractors’ employees to 
areas outside the continental United 
States occurred, just prior to and after 
the beginning of World War II, certain 
gaps existed in workmen’s compensation 
protections for the contractors’ em- 
ployees. The problem first arose early 
in the summer of 1941. This preceded 
the beginning of World War II but was 
subsequent to the acquisition from Great 
Britain of lend-lease bases. From that 
time on we have had large-scale con- 
struction of defense bases outside the 
United States. Initially these projects 
were limited to the lend-lease base areas 
and to other areas within the Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

Basically, the problem arose in its most 
acute form because of the absence in the 
local area of workmen’s compensation 
protection, or because of the inadequacy 
of the local provision, if one existed, or 
its failure to provide benefits at a stand- 
ard comparable to the average standard 
in the United States. In addition, there 
were other difficulties; for example, the 
instability or insolvency of the local 
workmen’s compensation fund. 

The issue was first presented to the 
former United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission in 1941 by the 
Navy Department. As a result, a bill 
which subsequently became Public Law 
208, 77th Congress—title 42, United 
States Code, section 1651—was drafted; 
it became law on August 16, 1941. In 
brief, this law extended the Federal 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act of March 4, 1927, with certain modi- 
fications, to employees at military, air, 
and naval bases acquired by the United 
States from a foreign government, and 
also to employees employed on lands oc- 
cupied or used by the United States for 
military or naval purposes in Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 
Thus, the initial problem was met. 

After the beginning of World War II, 
military demands required contractors 
to extend their operations into areas not 
covered by the act of August 16, 1941. 
The result was that during the period be- 
tween the beginning of the war and De- 
cember 2, 1942, a number of makeshift 
arrangements were entered into by con- 
tractors with Government approval and 
at Government expense to provide a 
measure of protection for contractors’ 
employees who were employed at areas 
outside of the areas mentioned in the act 
of August 16, 1941. These makeshift 
measures comprised, in the main, volun- 
tary workmen's compensation coverages 
of no set pattern, and a large variety of 
sundry and assorted guaranties of pay- 
ments for disability and death. Because 
of the risks that these contractors’ em- 
ployees faced, each successive group of 
employees leaving the country sought of 
their employers guaranties which tended 
to proliferate in scope of coverage or 
amount of protection. The situation had 
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somewhat the appearance of an uncon- 
trollable inflation of guaranties. 

This situation was not only uneco- 
nomic and discriminatory in its effect on 
different groups of employees, but caused 
concern to the military departments who 
saw a large portion of the appropriations 
provided them for construction going, 
not into construction work but to pay 
war-risk injury and death benefits. In 
addition, the makeshift voluntary work- 
men’s compensation benefits afforded 
neither consistency nor uniformity, nor 
even, in some instances, any basic ration- 
ality. To compound the difficulties, 
there was no administrative control over 
these private benefit systems, whether 
insured as the voluntary workmen’s com- 
pensation coverages were or paid by the 
employers as many of the war-risk and 
detention guaranties were. Employees 
or dependents, if dissatisfied with volun- 
tary payments, had the difficulty of suing 
the employers for breach of contract 
under their work agreements, a most 
unsatisfactory way of obtaining work- 
injury compensation. 

The amendment of December 2, 1942, 
accomplished two things: First, it ex- 
tended the so-called Defense Bases Act 
so that it became the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to cover contractors’ em- 
ployees anywhere in the world, and sec- 
ond, it provided for direct payment by 
the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission to beneficiaries for 
war-caused detention, injury, and death. 

A word should be said about war-risk 
losses. No workmen’s compensation law 
provides coverage for war-risk losses as 
such. No method exists for determining 
an insuranee premium for war-risk cas- 
ualties affecting employees. In the ab- 
sence of ratemaking resources for this 
purpose—and it is doubtful whether 
workmen's compensation rates could be 
realistically developed—it was deemed 
necessary to filter off all war-risk losses 
for direct payment by the United States. 
This was based on the theory that first, 
any premium constructed would most 
likely be either inadequate or excessive 
in relation to the losses and therefore 
very costly to the United States, and sec- 
ond, the risk of the war loss was some- 
thing which should be borne by the pub- 
lic at large and not by any employer or 
any employee or dependent. Moreover, 
it was a very risky undertaking for any 
insurance carrier in view of the necessity 
of guessing what the premium should be. 
The same concept was applied by the 
War Department in insurances other 
than workmen’s compensation, as in the 
case of direct payment to carriers of war 
and transportation losses which they 
found could not reasonably be brought 
within the insurance principle. 

The act of December 2, 1942, did the 
following: 

First. It amended the Defense Bases 
Act to provide statutory coverage for all 
employees of contractors engaged in 
work outside the United States wherever 
located, and it gave to beneficiaries an 
administrative as well as a judicial 
remedy under an adequate Workmen's 
Compensation Act; 

Second. It provided for payments to 
employees and their dependents in event 
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of casualty due to a war risk defined in 
the act, the payments being exactly the 
same in quantum as normal on-the-job 
injury or death payments; 

Third. It provided for reimbursement 
to employers and insurance carriers for 
the amount of benefit payments made by 
them for uninsured war-risk losses which 
they might have paid; 

Fourth. It provided a benefit system 
for captured contractors’ employees so 
that they and their families might be 
accorded after capture—no injury being 
involyed—much the same rights as cap- 
tured civil employees of the United States 
who were provided for under the Missing 
Persons Act; and 

Fifth. It took a drain off the construc- 
tion funds of the military services and 
released more money for construction. 

Since the termination of World War 
TI we continue to have contractors’ em- 
ployees leaving our shores on Govern- 
ment contract work outside the conti- 
nental United States. The same need 
exists today for a compensation system 
for them as has existed since 1941. It 
no doubt will continue indefinitely. It 
should be noted in this respect, that two 
compensation systems exist: First, the 
Defense Bases Act system under the act 
of August 16, 1941—title 42, United 
States Code, section 1651—covering nor- 
mal employment accidents, and (2) the 
war-risk hazards system—title 42, 
United States Code, section 1701—which 
should be looked upon as supplementary 
in nature, designed to pick up war-risk 
losses and cases involving detention of 
contractors’ employees, which are not 
the normal subjects of workmen's com- 
pensation and therefore not insurable. 

The Defense Bases Act is by its nature 
and design permanent legislation. 
There are in it, however, some terms— 
such as “Allies” and “war effort’”—in the 
definition of “public work” which have 
required reorientation. As originally 
used in 1942 they were related to a 
frame of reference which we know as 
World War II. Public Law 100, 83d 
Congress, of June 30, 1953, changed 
these terms in that act so as to give a 
different frame of reference; namely, 
one of “national defense.” This amend- 
ment also gave a definition of the term 
“ ‘Allies.” 

The War Hazards Compensation Act, 
which comprises the first two titles of 
the act of December 2, 1942—title 42, 
United States Code, section 1701 et seq.— 
had to undergo modification to remove 
from it the original frame of reference 
of World War II. This was accom- 
plished, similarly, by Public Law 100, 83d 
‘Congress, in 1953. Such terms as “war 
activities,” “allies,” “enemy,” “national 
war effort” and the like had to be re- 
oriented. In general they were brought 
into a somewhat different concept of 
“national defense,” ‘military opera- 
tions,” and the like. Public Law 100 
also excluded noncitizen employees from 
the Defense Bases Act and the supple- 
mentary war-risk coverage. 

The present bill is designed to do the 
following: 

A. As regards the Defense Bases Act— 

First. To include persons employed 
overseas by welfare and morale organi- 
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zations—for example, American Red 
Cross, USO, Salvation Army—within its 
coverage so that these organizations may 
privately insure their employees under 
the Federal act—Defense Bases Act. 
Since the organizations providing such 
services may change from time to time, 
the bill authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to designate those entitled to 
coverage. 

Second. To redefine the term “public 
work” so as to clarify its meaning and 
make it construe consistently with Fed- 
eral court decisions. It was intended by 
Congress that the term would cover both 
fixed and movable projects including 
service projects. Some State court de- 
cisions have disregarded this intent, pre- 
sumably because the purpose is not ex- 
plicitly spelled out in the act, and have 
imposed further State liability upon em- 
ployers in a manner inconsistent with 
the underlying purposes of this act. The 
purpose here is to state more specifically 
in the definition, by the use of the words 
“whether or not fixed,” the original in- 
tention to have it apply to projects of all 
kinds otherwise within the definition, 
including service contract projects. The 
other changes in this definition are in- 
tended to eliminate the World War II 
frame of reference and to substitute a 
less limiting frame of reference. This 
object has necessitated the addition of 
a definition of “allies” and “war activi- 
ties.” 

Third. To eliminate the discrimina- 
tory exclusion of noncitizen contractors’ 
employees from Defense Bases Act cover- 
age as imposed by Public Law 100, 83d 
Congress. The present bill contemplates 
that where necessary employees will be 
selectively excluded from coverage as 
exigencies warrant—and not on any un- 
justifiable basis such as nationality or 
citizenship—through waiver provisions 
which will operate in a manner similar 
to the waiver provisions which the law 
contained prior to enactment of the 
amendment in Public Law 100. Through 
use of the waiver provisions, compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents to foreign, 
noncitizen employees can be awarded on 
a scale consistent with local standards 
and the local economy, 

The committee believes that citizen- 
ship is not a sound or fair basis for 
establishing employer responsibility for 
harm which may come to someone in 
his employ. Workmen’s compensation 
is predicated upon the theory that the 
employer has a duty and responsibility 
to his employees to compensate them 
for injuries which they may suffer as a 
result of hazards to which they are ex- 
posed during the course of their employ- 
ment. The fact of citizenship does not 
alter this basic relationship. We do not 
say that the United States must hire 
noncitizens. We do say that if it does 
and there is a recognized responsibility 
based on an employer-employee rela- 
tionship, there is no rational basis for 
denying that responsibility to nonciti- 
zens. 

An example of the anomalies created 
by the present exclusion of noncitizens is 
to be seen in the fact that if a contractor 
today should send a resident of the 
United States, who happened to be a 
noncitizen of the United States, abroad 
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to work on an overseas installation, he 
could not provide workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits for that employee under 
the Defense Bases Act, and would have 
to rely most likely upon a costly special 
voluntary coverage policy outside the 
statute. 

In respect to cost to the United States 
it should be noted that protection under 
this part of the bill would be obtained 
by the contractor from commercial in- 
surance companies and compensation 
payments would be made by those com- 
panies under the standards and pro- 
cedures of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Act. 

B. As regards the War Hazards Act— 

First. To provide war-risk coverage for 
certain employees of instrumentalities of 
the United States under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Defense such as 
post exchanges and the like; that is, in- 
dividuals who are neither Federal em- 
ployees for the purposes of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act nor ĉon- 
tractors’ employees for the purpose of 
the Defense Bases Act. It is quite ap- 
propriate that they be given war-risk 
coverage both as a necessary form of 
protection against unforeseen hazards 
and to make it unnecessary for them to 
demand some form of substitute or 
guaranty. 

Second. To modify the definition of 
“war-risk hazard” in that act—title 42, 
United States Code, section 1711—so as 
to eliminate the World War II frame of 
reference and to bring it permanently in 
line with present conditions. 

Third. To make certain changes in 
section 101 (a) (2) and 101 (a) (4), 
either to eliminate unnecessary verbiage 
as in the case of section 101 (a) (2) or 
to include reference to overseas em- 
ployees of various welfare organizations. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
language changes in section 101 (a) (2) 
are not intended to change the existing 
geographical coverage under the act. 

Fourth. It should be noted that under 
the war-risk hazard part of the bill, cov- 
erage is not extended to those whose 
residence is normally in the vicinity of 
the place of employment unless they are 
injured, or imprisoned, while in the 
course of employment. Those who are 
required to live in the vicinity of the 
place of employment “solely by virtue of 
the exigencies” of that employment re- 
ceive war-risk hazard coverage both on 
and off the job. Prisoners of war are 
specifically excluded in order to preclude 
claims predicated upon the theory of an 
employee relationship with the contrac- 
tor to whom the prisoners may be as- 
signed. 

The striking out of the last proviso in 
section 102 (a) of the act of December 
2, 1942, perhaps requires some detailed 
explanation. During World War II the 
Japanese captured a number of contrac- 
tors’ employees at a time when there 
was no statutory provision providing 
benefits either with respect to their war 
injuries or with respect to detention. 
Subsequently, they were provided for by 
the War Hazards Act in a manner in 
which, if captured, they would receive 
for the period of capture what amounted 
to their pay as determinable. under the 
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employment contracts. If disabled due 
to war injury or detention, in addition 
they would receive compensation at the 
Defense Bases Act rates—the same rates 
normally applicable for ordinary em- 
ployment accidents. 

After the war was over, a provision 
was included in the War Claims Act of 
1948, which in substance provided that 
whenever the lLongshoremen’s Act 
should be amended increasing benefits 
for injury or death—the Longshore- 
men’s Act being the basic workmen’s 
compensation act under which benefits 
are calculated in applying the Defense 
Bases Act—the increases should apply to 
the old cases arising after 1941, in the 
same manner as though the amendment 
had been in effect on the date that the 
particular injury or death occurred. 
This provision required an adjustment 
retrospectively in all such cases each 
time the Longshoremen’s Act is amended. 
Changes usually increased the weekly 
compensation rate for disability and 
death and also the overall limitation or 
aggregate amount of compensation per 
case. This provision specially favored a 
small group of persons. Other contrac- 
tors’ employees injured on the job at the 
same time were not so provided for, be- 
ing limited to the compensation rates in 
effect at the time of injury or death. In 
addition, the provision referred to fa- 
vored the contractors’ employees over 
Federal employees who do not receive 
lump-sum retroactive adjustments to 
date of injury whenever Congress ad- 
justs the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act payments to meet changing 
economic conditions. Moreover, changes 
in benefit levels are theoretically made 
from time to time to meet currently 
changing conditions. If every time 
benefit levels are adjusted to meet cur- 
rent living costs, such adjustment 
should be made back to an old date of 
injury or death, from 1941 on, the re- 
sulting payment would be in the nature 
of a windfall since there is nothing to 
redress by the retrospective payment. 
The repeal of this discriminatory provi- 
sion is provided for in the present bill. 

AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 

The bill also amends the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act in certain re- 
spects so that it will provide for Federal 
employees employed outside the United 
States the same kinds of protection in 
respect to war-risk injuries and death as 
is provided for contractors’ employees. 

To do this, the first section of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act is 
modified (1) by including the present 
statutory language as subparagraph (a), 
and by adding a new subparagraph (b), 
which consists of language very similar 
to that in the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act as added by the act of 
July 28, 1945—chapter 328, section 5 (b), 
in 59th United States Statutes at 
Large, page 505, title 5, United States 
Code, section 801. The bill modifies 
slightly the language extending coverage 
for war-risk injuries and deaths as en- 
acted in 1945, 

The principal purposes of the changes 
are: 

First. To avoid the coverage limitation 
in the original act of “during the present 
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war” which fixed the frame of reference 
to World War II. After termination of 
World War II these provisions have been 
extended on a year-to-year basis. The 
present bill is designed to make it un- 
necessary to have these yearly exten- 
sions. It will provide a permanent frame 
of reference for whatever contingencies 
should face Federal employees working 
in hazardous overseas locations. 

Second. To provide specifically for the 
payment of benefits for disability or 
death from a war-risk hazard under a 
definition of such a hazard. The defini- 
tion, in substance, is the definition which 
has been in the War Hazards Act since 
1942. 

During World War II many Federal 
employees were injured or killed in 
bombing raids and otherwise in areas 
where the risks inherent in hostilities 
were present. Through administrative 
construction of the act they were deemed 


to be covered; however, it is desirable to’ 


state a definition for war risk explicitly 
in the statute so as to facilitate adminis- 
tration of claims arising out of future 
situations. The definition will furnish 
a guideline for identifying those risks 
which are called war risks. The defini- 
tion in section 2 of the bill will make un- 
necessary reliance upon administrative 
construction of the act to supply the 
proper tests. 

Section 3 would repeal the basic 1945 
provisions first mentioned above as they 
would be supplanted. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
employee portion of the bill excludes 
from war-risk hazard coverage, the 
same classes as are excluded in the con- 
tractor employee portion. Thus, per- 
sons who normally reside in the vicinity 
of the place of employment are ex- 
cluded, unless they suffer injury or im- 
prisonment while in the course of em- 
ployment. Those who are required to 
live in the vicinity of the place of em- 
ployment “solely by virtue of the exigen- 
cies” of that employment receive war- 
risk hazard coverage both on and off the 
job. To preclude any question as to 
claims by prisoners of war on the argu- 
ment of an employee relationship, they 
also are specifically excluded from war- 
risk hazard coverage. 

The provision on page 9 beginning at 
line 16 is directed at preventing the 
receipt of dual benefits which may arise 
under this and other acts. A person 
claiming compensation for disability or 
death under section 1 (b) would not be 
allowed such compensation unless he re- 
funded or renounced all other benefits 
from the United States accruing by rea- 
son of the same service. Thus, this 
provision would prevent dual payments 
for the same period of time under the 
Missing Persons Act and the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. It is 
not intended, however, to preclude pay- 
ments of Government life-insurance 
benefits, refunds of retirement deduc- 
tions, or payment of transportation for 
mileage allowances authorized by the 
Missing Persons Act. In addition, it is 
not intended that benefits derived under 
section 1 (b) shall duplicate benefits 
otherwise payable under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The Department of the Army, repre- 
senting the Department of Defense, in 
two communications dated January 3, 
1957, requested legislation amending 
and making permanent the existing law 
relating to war-risk hazard and em- 
ployee compensation benefits. How- 
ever, in order to afford the Committee 
on the Judiciary additional time to 
study the provisions of the proposed 
permanent legislation, a 1-year exten- 
sion of existing temporary legislation 
was recommended by the committee and 
granted by the Congress. In a letter 
dated January 13, 1958, Secretary 
Brucker renewed the request for perma- 
nent legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable con- 
sideration of H. R. 12140. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POST OFFICE 
ON HAWAIIAN HOMELANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8478) 
to amend section 207 of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to permit 
the establishment of a post office on Ha- 
waiian homelands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 207 (c) 
(1) (A) of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920 (48 U. S. C. 701 (c) (1) (A)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) churches, hospitals, public schools, 
and post offices.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SCIENTIFIC UNIONS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 85) to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved August 7, 1935 (Public 
Law 253), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions and certain asso- 
ciated unions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if we 
might have a brief explanation of what 
is involved in the contributions, the ex- 
tent of them, and so on, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent - 
that the joint resolution be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING CERTAIN SALES OF 
PUBLIC LANDS IN HAWAII 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9500) 

to permit certain sales and exchanges of 


public lands of the Territory of Hawaii 
to persons whose lands or property were 
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destroyed by a tidal wave of March 9, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii is authorized to sell public lands on 
any island of such Territory, without recourse 
to auction, to persons whose lands or prop- 
erty were destroyed by the tidal wave of 
March 9, 1957, and to exchange public lands, 
without regard to the value or area thereof, 
for the lands of such persons. In deter- 
mining the value of lands for the purposes 
of exchanges made pursuant to the preceding 
sentence, the value of lands shall be deter- 
mined without regard to the value of im- 
provements thereon. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following language: 

“That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Commissioner of Public Lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii may (1) sell, with 
the approval of the Governor and not less 
than two-thirds of the members of the Board 
of Public Lands, public lands on any island 
of the Territory, without recourse to auction, 
at fair market value, to persons who suffered 
a substantial loss of real property by reason 
of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957, and (2) 
with the approval of the Governor and not 
less than two-thirds of the members of the 
Board of Public Lands, exchange public lands 
for such damaged lands of such persons, such 
public lands to be equal in value to the value, 
immediately prior to March 9, 1957, of the 
lands to be exchanged therefor without re- 
gard to improvements thereon.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to permit certain sales and ex- 
changes of public lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to certain persons who suffered 
a substantial loss of real property by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 
1957.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CITY OF FORT MYERS AND LEE 
COUNTY, FLA. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10874) 
for the relief of the city of Fort Myers, 
Fla., Lee County, Fla., and the Inter- 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an identical 
Senate bill, S. 3314, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 


pay, Out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated— 

(a) to the city of Fort Myers, Fla., the sum 
of $137,997.64. 

(1) plus the interest payable on bonds 
issued by such city (for the purpose herein- 
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after stated) as of the date the next interest 
payment becomes due (following the date of 
the enactment of this act) which is attribu- 
table to the period commencing with the 
date on which the last interest payment be- 
came due and ending on the date of payment 
by the United States of this claim, and 

(2) reduced by the amount of interest 
which the sum of money heretofore paid by 
the United States on account of such claim 
($174,838.41) would have earned (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury) had 
such an amount been invested at the aver- 
age rate of interest on all marketable obli- 
gations of the United States on the last day 
of the month preceding such payment for the 
period from the date such amount was paid 
to such city to the date of payment under 
this act. 

(b) to Lee County, Fla., the sum of $209,- 
538.99. 

(1) reduced by the amount of interest (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) remaining to be paid on bonds issued 
by such county (for the purpose hereinafter 
stated) attributable to the period beginning 
on the date of payment of this claim by the 
United States and ending on the date such 
bonds are payable in full, and 

(2) further reduced by the amount of in- 
terest which the sum of money heretofore 
paid by the United States on account of such 
claims ($237,441.59) would have earned (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) had such an amount been invested at 
the average rate of interest on all market- 
able obligations of the United States on the 
last day of the month preceding such pay- 
ment for the period from the date such 
amount was paid to such country to the 
date of payment under this section. 

Sec. 2. The payment of such sums shall be 
in full satisfaction of the claims of the city 
of Fort Myers, and Lee County, against the 
United States for compensation for expenses 
and obligations incurred in connection with 
the construction of the Buckingham Weap- 
ons Center project, Fort Myers, Fla., which 
project was abandoned by the United States 
Air Force subsequent to the time such ex- 
penditures and obligations were incurred: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act shail be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with these claims, anc the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 10874) was 
laid on the table. 


ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL PARK, 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5450) 
to authorize the enlargement of the ad- 
ministrative headquarters site for Isle 
Royale National Park, Houghton, Mich., 
and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase or donation, or with doflated funds, 
two tracts of land, or interests therein, lo- 
cated in Houghton, Mich., the first tract 
fronting on Portage Lake and lying to the 
east of Franklin Street and to the north of 
Carroll Avenue, the second tract also front- 
ing on Portage Lake and lying to the west 
of Franklin Street, and to the east of the 
existing headquarters site of Isle Royale Na- 
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tional Park, said land aggregating not more 
than 5 acres. The property so acquired shall 
be added to the existing nearby administra- 
tive headquarters site furnishing services and 
facilities required for the administration of 
Isle Royale National Park. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following language: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire by purchase or dona- 
tion, or with donated funds, a tract of land, 
or interests therein, located in Houghton, 
Mich., fronting on Portage Lake and lying 
to the east of Franklin Street and to the 
north of Carroll Avenue, said land aggre- 
gating not more than 3 acres and being 
known as the Carroll Estate. The property so 
acquired shall be added to the existing near- 
by administrative headquarters site fur- 
nishing services and facilities required for 
the administration of Isle Royale National 
Park. 

“Sec. 2. Any funds now or hereafter made 
available for purposes of construction or for 
purposes of operation and maintenance 
within Isle Royale National Park may be 
used for such purposes with respect to the 
administrative site and facilities relating 
thereto at Houghton, Mich. Any land acqui- 
sition funds now or hereafter made available 
to the Secretary of the Interior for purposes 
of the national park system may be used 
by the Secretary for the acquisition of the 
property authorized to be added to the 
headquarters site pursuant to this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYING INTEREST IN LAND IN 
LEON COUNTY, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
12938) to provide for the conveyance of 
an interest of the United States in and 
to fissionable materials in a tract of land 
in Leon County, Fla. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if we could get some informa- 
tion as to the status of general legis- 
lation to cover this problem. It is my 
understanding there are some other 
communities that have a similar prob- 
lem and that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has recommended general leg- 
islation in this field. I wonder what the 
status of that is. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. The status 
of that legislation, which is definitely 
needed, is this: The bill before us pro- 
vides that the fissionable material res- 
ervation held by the United States Gov- 
ernment be released to certain owners 
of acquired property. Our colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hotirretp], has introduced the bill H. R. 
12604 and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, to which it has been 
referred, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam], has told me 
they were hoping to expedite considera- 
tion of it. We have this bill and I be- 
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lieve a couple of others still in process, 
but I think that by the end of the ses- 
sion we will have some general legis- 
lation on the problem, and special leg- 
islation of this type will no longer be 
necessary. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
hope that the general legislation could 
be brought to the floor and passed at 
an early date in order to obviate the 
necessity for these individual bills, all 
of which run up additional Government 
costs. We might just as well solve it 
for everybody at one time. 

Mr, Speaker, I withdraw by reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Administra- 
tor of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
city of Tallahassee, a municipal corpora- 
tion of the State of Florida, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
lands situated in Leon County, State of 
Florida, which lands were conveyed by the 
United States to the city of Tallahassee by 
quitclaim deed dated October 1, 1947, and 
recorded in deed book 92, page 253, in the 
office of the clerk of the circuit court of Leon 
County, Fla., such lands formerly constitut- 
ing a part of Dale Mabry Airbase in Leon 
County, Fla. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ RETIRED 
LIST, READJUSTMENT OF RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1732) to 
readjust equitably the retirement bene- 
fits of certain individuals on the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I probably will 
not object, it is rather incongruous to me, 
and, in fact, paradoxical that we should 
find in the recommendation by the De- 
partment of the Navy, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, condoning a 
statement of erroneous payments made 
by the Department. This bill will let 
this individual receive about $500 a year 
for a period of 9 years. The Department 
is willing to forgive the situation which 
came about as the result of somebody's 
error. 

This matter was called to my attention 
while I was reading the report. It just 
happened a day or two before. The De- 
partment of the Navy was about to raise 
the devil with an enlisted man and force 
him to pay back about $50 a month in 
overpayments, which overpayments were 
not the fault of the individual sailor, but 
the fault rested with some paymaster 
who got this individual's records all 
fouled up. The Navy was hardbitten 
about it. They were, and probably are, 
going to take this poor sailor's pay, de- 
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spite the fact that he has a wife and two 
or three children, and despite the fact 
that he was about to leave to go up to 
Antarctica for a period of a year or more. 
They are going to be just as tough and 
just as mean as they could be to this in- 
dividual, who has a very honorable serv- 
ice record. But when it comes to forgiv- 
ing the payment of $500 a month to some 
commander, why, that is quite a differ- 
ent matter. It seems to me the sense of 
equity should be the same for an enlisted 
man as it is for some commander. Cer- 
tainly, the record here does not bear out 
that principle. If they are going to take 
care of one of the officers, the same prin- 
ciple should apply to an enlisted man. 
In both instances the overpayments were 
not the fault of the individual, but, 
rather, the error of the paymaster. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That (a) upon appli- 
cation made to the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act, each individual who 
has been placed upon an Emergency Officers’ 
Retired List and is eligible to receive retired 
pay under the act entitled “An act making 
eligible for retirement under certain condi- 
tions, officers and former officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, 
other than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, who incurred physical dis- 
ability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States during the World War,” ap- 
proved May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735; 38 U. S. O. 
581), as amended, shall be advanced on the 
applicable officers’ retired list to the highest 
temporary grade in which he served satis- 
factorily on active duty for not less than 6 
months as a commissioned officer of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
or of any reserve component of any such 
armed force, as determined by the cognizant 
Secretary, and shall be entitled to receive 
retired pay computed under applicable pro- 
visions of law on the basis of such grade. 

(b) No increased retired pay shall be paid 
to any individual by reason of the enactment 
of this act for any period prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act. 

(c) This act shall become effective on the 
first day of the first month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 12, strike out “such grade” 
and insert "the base and longevity pay which 
any such officer received while serving on 
active duty in that grade during the period 
September 9, 1940, to June 30, 1946," 

On page 2, line 18, insert: 

“(c) All erroneous payments of emergency 
officers’ retirement pay made after September 
30, 1949, and prior to the effective date of 
this act to any individual advanced by virtue 
of the authority contained in this act on the 
basis of service credits certified by the mili- 
tary department concerned, are hereby vali- 
dated.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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RETIRED PAY OF CERTAIN RETIRED 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 471) 
relating to the retired pay of certain re- 
tired officers of the Armed Forces, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That commissioned offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, or Air Force, who have heretofore 
been advanced on the retired list to a higher 
commissioned rank under the act of June 21, 
1930, as amended (10 U. S. C. 1028a; 34 U.S.C. 
399c), shall be entitled to retired pay based 
upon the rank in which retired unless en- 
titled to higher retired pay under some other 
provision of law. 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply with respect to 
cn pay for periods after September 30, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out the 
citation “(10 U. S. C. 1028a; 34 U. S. C. 399c)" 
and insert in lieu thereof the citation “(46 
Stat, 793).” 

On page 1, lines 10 and 11, strike out sec- 
tion 2 in its entirety, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 2. No person is entitled to an increase 
in retired or retirement pay because of this 
act for any period before the effective date 
of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARMED FORCES RETIREMENT PAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7706) 
to entitle members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps retired after 
30 years’ service to retired pay equal to 
75 percent of the monthly basic pay au- 
thorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which 
they served satisfactorily during World 
War I, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That effective April 1, 
1955, members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps retired before or after the 
date of enactment of this act with 30 years’ 
service (including credit for double time) are 
entitled to the maximum retired pay now or 
hereafter provided for the grade in which 
retired or for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned officer grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I. 

Sec. 2. Members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps retired before the date 
of enactment of this act who were advanced 
on the retired list to the highest warrant or 
commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I but who 
were restored on their application to their 
former enlisted grade on the retired list, are 
entitled to be advanced on the retired list to 
the highest warrant or commisisoned grade 
in which they satisfactorily served during 
World War I. 

Sec. 3. No person is entitled to retired pay 
or advancement on the retired list under this 
act unless he makes application to the Ssc- 
retary concerned within 1 year afer the date 
of enactment of this act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out section 1 and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That effective April 1, 1955, members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
retired before the date of enactment of this 
act with 30 years’ service (including credit 
for double time) are entitled to the maxi- 
mum retired pay provided for the grade in 
which retired in effect prior to June 1, 1958, 
or for the highest enlisted, warrant, or com- 
missioned officer grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING TRAVEL AND TRANS- 
PORTATION ALLOWANCES, CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7902) 
to authorize travel and transportation 
allowances in the case of certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 691), is 
amended by amending the second sentence 
to read as follows: “No additional amount 
may be paid as a result of the enactment of 
this section to a member of a uniformed 
service who was retired, discharged, or placed 
on the temporary disability retired list before 
August 11, 1955, unless travel to a home 
selected by that member was performed— 

(1) before April 29, 1953; 

(2) within 1 year after that retirement, 
discharge, or placement on the temporary 
disability retired list; or 

(3) within 1 year after a period of hos- 
pitalization or medical treatment which pre- 
ae qualification under clauses (1) or 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize travel and transpor- 
tation allowances in the case of certain 
members of the uniformed services.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FLEET RESERVE AND FLEET MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11504) 
to amend title 10 of the United States 
Code to permit enlisted members of the 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve 
to transfer to the Fleet Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the same 
basis as members of the regular compo- 
nents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

‘Be it enacted, etc., That title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6327 (e) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(e) A member who is eligible for retire- 
ment ander this section, and who is also 
eligible for retirement under another pro- 
vision or for transfer to the Fleet Reserve or 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve under sec- 
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tion 6330 of this title, is entitled to elect 
which of these benefits he is to receive.” 

(2) Section 6330 (s) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “Regular Navy and the 
Regular Marine Corps, respectively”, and in- 
serting in place thereof the words “naval 
service”, 

(3) Section 6330 (b) is amended by in- 
serting the words “or the Naval Reserve” 
after the words “Regular Navy” and by in- 
serting the words “or the Marine Corps Re- 
serve” after the words “Regular Marine 
Corps.” 

(4) Section 6331 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) When he has completed 30 years of 
service, or when he is found not physically 
qualified in an examination under section 
6485 of this title, a member of the Fleet Re- 
serve or the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve shall 
be transferred— 

“(1) to the retired list of the Regular Navy 
or the Regular Marine Corps, as appropriate, 
if he was a member of the Regular Navy or 
the Regular Marine Corps at the time of his 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve; or 

“(2) to the appropriate Retired Service, if 
he was a member of the Naval Reserve or the 
Marine Corps Reserve at the time of his 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve.” 

(5) Section 6331 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “of clause (2)”. 

(6) Section 6331 (c) is amended by in- 
serting the words “or the Retired Reserve” 
after the words “retired list” in the second 
line and in the fourth line. 

(7) Section 6332 is amended by inserting 
the words “or the Retired Reserve” after the 
word “Navy” in clause (3) and after the 
words “Marine Corps” in clause (4). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “(s)” and insert 


(a). 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “respectively”,” 
and insert: “respectively,” ” 

Page 2, strike out line 21 and insert: “Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve; or” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE GRADE, PRO- 
CUREMENT, AND TRANSFER OF 
AVIATION CADETS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11626) 
to amend section 6911 of title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the grade, 
procurement, and transfer of aviation 
cadets. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6911 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 6911, Aviation cadets: Grade; procure- 
ment; transfer. 


“(a) The grade of aviation cadet Is a spe- 
cial enlisted grade in the naval service. Un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Navy prescribes, male citizens in civil life 
may be enlisted as, and male enlisted mem- 
bers of the naval service with their consent 
may be designated as, aviation cadets. 

“(b) Except in time of war or emergency 
declared by Congress, 20 percent of the avia- 
tion cadets procured in each fiscal year shall 
be procured from qualified enlisted members 
of the Regular Navy and the Regular Marine 
Corps. 
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“(c) No person may be enlisted or desig- 
nated as an aviation cadet unless— 

“(1) he agrees in writing that, upon his 
successful completion of the course of train- 
ing as an aviation cadet, he will accept a 
commission as an ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve or a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, and will serve on active duty 
as such for at least 3 years, unless sooner 
released; and 

“(2) if under 21 years of age, he has the 
consent of his parent or guardian to his 
agreement. 

“(d) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary prescribes, an aviation cadet may be 
transferred to another enlisted grade or rat- 
ing in the naval service, released from active 
duty, or discharged.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REMOVAL OF REQUIREMENT THAT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY CER- 
TIFY ASSIGNMENT OF NAVAL OF- 
FICERS TO SHORE DUTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11636) 
to repeal section 6018 of title 10, United 
States Code, requiring the Secretary of 
the Navy to determine that the employ- 
ment of officers of the Regular Navy on 
shore duty is required by the public in- 
terest. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 6018 of 
title 10, United States Code, is repealed. 

Sec, 2. The analysis of chapter 555 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the following item: 

“6018. Naval officers: shore duty; 
tions,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PERMANENT PROFESSOR OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION AT UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13170) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide for a permanent professor of 
physical education at the United States 
Military Academy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4331 (a) 
(5), title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(5) one permanent professor of each of 
the following subjects— 

“(A) Law; 

“(B) Ordnance; and 

“(C) Physical education.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY TO THE 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 628) to 

direct the Secretary of the Army to con- 

vey certain property located at Boston 

Neck, Narragansett, Washington Coun- 

ty, R. I., to the State of Rhode Island, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed, without consid- 
eration, to the State of Rhode Island all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States, except as retained in this act, in and 
to a tract of land located at Boston Neck, 
Narragansett, Washington County, R. I. 
together with all buildings and improve- 
ments thereon, and all appurtenances and 
utilities belonging or appertaining thereto, 
such land including approximately thirty- 
three and seventy-nine one-hundredths acres 
and formerly designated as Fort Varnum, as 
shown on maps on file with the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers, and being the same 
property now utilized by the Rhode Island 
National Guard under a license granted by 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights in the lands 
authorized to be conveyed by this act shall 
be reserved to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon condi- 
tion that such property shall be used pri- 
marily for training of the National Guard 
and for other military purposes, and that 
if the State of Rhode Island shall cease 
to use the property so conveyed for the 
purposes intended, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States, and 
in addition all improvements made by the 
State of Rhode Island during its occupancy 
shall vest in the United States without pay- 
ment of compensation therefor. 

Sec. 4. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon the 
further provision that whenever the Con- 
gress of the United States declares a state 
of war or other national emergency, or the 
President declares a state of emergency, and 
upon the determination by the Secretary 
of Defense that the property conveyed under 
this act is useful or necessary for military, 
air, or naval purposes, or in the interest 
of national defense, the United States shall 
have the right, without obligation to make 
payment of any kind, to reenter upon the 
property and use the same or any part 
thereof, including any and all improvements 
made thereon by the State of Rhode Island, 
for a period not to exceed the duration of 
such state of war or national emergency plus 
six months. Upon the termination of such 
use the property shall revert to the State 
of Rhode Island, together with any or all 
improvements thereon and appurtenances 
appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 5. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary 
of the Army shall include specific provisions 
covering the reservations and conditions 
contained in sections 2, 3, and 4 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BOROUGH OF RINGWOOD, COUNTY 
OF PASSAIC, N. J. 

The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 600) for the relief of the borough 
of Ringwood in the county of Passaic, 
N. J. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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HONORARY DESIGNATION OF 
SAINT ANN’S CHURCHYARD IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE AS A 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 228) to provide for the honorary 
designation of Saint Ann’s Churchyard 
in the city of New York as a national 
historic site. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the historical burial ground of 
Saint Ann’s Churchyard, New York, N. Y., is 
the final resting place of such men as the 
Honorable Gouverneur Morris, the penman 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
Lewis Morris, only New York signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; and other 
notable patriots who devoted themselves to 
the service of our Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the historical burial 
ground located at Saint Ann's Avenue and 
East One Hundred and Fortieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. is designated as a national his- 
toric site in memory of those patriots in- 
terred there who played such important 
roles in helping to make this Nation proud 
of its Founding Fathers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 3 to 8, in- 
clusive, and insert “That the historical 
burial ground located at Saint Ann’s Avenue 
and East One Hundred and Fortieth Street, 
borough of the Bronx, city of New York, 
be designated as a national historic site in 
memorial of certain founders of the Nation 
buried therein, 

“Sec. 2. This act shall become effective if 
and when the Saint Ann’s Church through 
its duly authorized representatives, has exe- 
cuted an agreement in terms and conditions 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, 
providing for the continuing administration, 
care, and maintenance, without expense to 
the United States, of the Saint Ann’s Church- 
yard burial grounds, whereupon said Secre- 
tary shall issue a notice declaring that said 
requirement has been met and that the 
Saint Ann’s Churchyard is formally desig- 
nated as a national historic site.” 


Amend the preamble as follows: 

Strike out the preamble and insert 
“Whereas the historical burial ground of 
Saint Ann’s Churchyard, New York, N. Y. is 
the final resting place of such men as the 
Honorable Gouverneur Morris, the chief 
stylist of the Constitution of the United 
States; Lewis Morris, a New York signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; and other 
notable patriots who devoted themselves to 
the service of our Nation: Therefore be it.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO CEDE TO THE STATE OF MICH- 
IGAN CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURIS- 
DICTION OVER CERTAIN LANDS 
SITUATED WITHIN FORT CUSTER, 
MICH. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8249) 
to cede to the State of Michigan civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over certain land 
situated within Fort Custer, Mich. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
hereby cedes to the State of Michigan civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in and over any 
land situated within Fort Custer, Mich., 
which is under lease to such State (whether 
such lease was entered into before or after 
the date of enactment of this act) if, within 
the 1-year period beginning (1) on the date 
such lease was entered into, or (2) on the 
date of enactment of this act, whichever is 
later, such State accepts such jurisdiction 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Army 
shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2, In any case in which the State of 
Michigan acquires civil and criminal juris- 
diction under the first section of this act in 
and over land situated within Fort Custer, 
Mich., by reason of a lease referred to in such 
first section, the jurisdiction so acquired over 
the land included in such lease shall revert 
to the United States on the termination of 
such lease, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Army 
may at such times as he may deem desirable, 
relinquish to the State of Michigan all, or 
such portion as he may deem desirable for 
relinguishment, of the jurisdiction hereto- 
fore acquired by the United States over any 
lands within the Fort Custer Military Reser- 
vation, Mich., reserving to the United States 
such concurrent or partial jurisdiction as he 
may deem necessary. Relinquishment of jur- 
isdiction under the authority of this act may 
be made by filing with the Governor of the 
State of Michigan a notice of such relinquish- 
ment, which shall take effect upon accept- 
ance thereof by the State of Michigan, in such 
manner as its laws may prescribe.” 


A The committee amendment was agreed 
0, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill 
to provide for the adjustment by the Sec- 
retary of the Army of the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands within the Fort Custer 
Military Reservation, Mich.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY TO CONVEY CERTAIN 
LAND TO YORK COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8627) 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey certain land situated in the State 
of Virginia to the Board of Supervisors 
of York County, Va. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the 
Senate bill S. 2474, which I understand 
is on the Speaker’s table, an identical 
bill in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to con- 
vey, by quitclaim deed, to the Board of 


Is there 
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Supervisors of York County, Va., for pask and 
recreational purposes, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to that 
tract of land situated in York County, Va., 
described as parcel No. 202 on the property 
map, United States Naval Construction 
Training Center, York and James City Coun- 
ties, Va., and consisting of 300 acres more or 
less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be conditional upon the Board of 
Supervisors of York County, Va., paying to 
the Secretary of the Navy, as consideration 
for the tract of land conveyed under the pro- 
visions of this act, an amount equal to 50 
percent of its fair market value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Navy after ap- 
praisal of such tract. 

Sec. 3. The cost of any surveys and ap- 
praisals necessary as an incident to the con- 
veyance authorized herein shall be borne by 
the Board of Supervisors of York County, Va. 

Sec. 4, All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States, 

Src. 5. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used for park 
and recreational purposes, and that if the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
shall cease to use the property so conveyed 
for the purposes intended, then title thereto 
shall immediately revert to the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon the fur- 
ther provision that whenever the Congress of 
the United States declares a state of war or 
other national emergency, or the President 
declares a state of emergency, and upon the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that the property conveyed under this act 
is useful or necessary for military, air, or 
naval purposes, or in the interest of national 
defense, the United States shall have the 
right to reenter upon the property and use 
the same or any part thereof, including any 
and all improvements made thereon by the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
for the duration of such state of war or of 
such emergency. Upon the termination of 
such state of war or such emergency plus 
6 months, such property shall revert to the 
Board of Supervisors of York County, Va., 
together with all appurtenances and utilities 
belonging or appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 7. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary 
of the Navy or his designee shall include 
specific provisions covering the reservations 
and conditions contained in sections 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 8627, was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE TRANSFER OF 
TITLE TO CERTAIN LAND IN 
HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10173) 
to provide for the transfer of title to cer- 
tain land at Sand Island, T. H., to the 
Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be ıt enacted, ete., That the President of 
the United States is authorized, when he de- 
termines that land comprising any portion or 
portions of Sand Island Military Reservation, 
Honolulu, island of Oahu, T. H., includ- 
ing submerged lands therein, not to ex- 
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ceed in the aggregate 202 acres, is no longer 
required or is not required for military pur- 
poses, to transfer to the Territory of Hawaii, 
by Executive order, all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in said land, 
together with the improvements thereon, and 
to grant nonexclusive easements over other 
land comprised within the Sand Island Mili- 
tary Reservation and the Navy Harbor en- 
trance control post in favor of the Territory 
of Hawaii which he shall deem necessary for 
the proper enjoyment of the premises trans- 
ferred. Such transfer shall be subject to the 
conditions set forth in this act. 

Sec. 2. Such transfer as may be made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act shall be 
without monetary consideration but subject 
to— 

(a) terms and conditions that may be de- 
termined by the President to be in the in- 
terest of national defense; and 

(b) avigation or restrictive easements, or 
both, as may be considered necessary by the 
President. 

Sec. 3. The Territory of Hawaii shall relo- 
cate or procure the relocation at another lo- 
cation on Sand Island of the Navy tower and 
other facilities on the southern shore of Sand 
Island, if the land on which such facilities are 
now located shall be transferred to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii pursuant to this act. Un- 
til this requirement is fulfilled by the Ter- 
ritory, there are hereby reserved to the United 
States all such portions of the premise au- 
thorized to be transferred as are needed for 
the full enjoyment of such facilities. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any land transferred pursuant 
to this act may be sold, leased, or otherwise 
disposed of by the Territory of Hawaii for 
any purposes consistent with the provisions 
of this act and the terms and conditions set 
forth in any Executive order issued pursuant 
thereto. Any such sale, lease, or other dis- 
position shall be by public auction to the 
highest responsible bidder, but at not less 
than the appraised value: Provided, That the 
notice of sale, lease, or other disposition shall 
be by publication once a week for a period of 
4 successive weeks in a newspaper of general 
circulation published in the city and county 
of Honolulu: Provided further, That all rev- 
enue or proceeds from any such sale, lease, 
or other disposition shall be used solely for 
the support of the University of Hawaii. 
Such sale shall otherwise comply with the 
Hawatian Organic Act and the laws of Hawaii 
relating to public lands. 

(b) Any sale, lease, or other disposition 
made pursuant to subsection (a) hereof 
shall be upon such conditions, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act and 
the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Executive order issued pursuant thereto, as 
to the making of improvements, the amount 
of improvements, the time within which 
such improvements shall be made, or such 
other conditions, reservations, covenants, or 
terms as the appropriate officials of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii may determine, including 
provision for rights-of-way for ingress or 
egress, drainage, and utility purposes, aviga- 
tion easements, and other purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE CONVEYANCE 
OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO THE 
CITY OF VALPARAISO, FLA. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11125) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the 
city of Valparaiso, Fla., and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


July 7 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the: bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that the Bureau of the 
Budget has reported it is their belief 
that this property should be conveyed 
for fair market value rather than an 
outright grant without consideration. I 
am wondering if the gentleman can tell 
me what the justification is for making 
an exception. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. This provides for the con- 
veyance of about 5 acres of land to form 
an addition to the community cemetery 
at Valparaiso, Fla. This cemetery is 
completely surrounded, with the excep- 
tion of one small tract of land, by land 
belonging to the Air Force base. There 
is no place else for the cemetery to 
expand. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. SIKES. I am getting to that. 
Burial in the cemetery is without charge. 
Anyone in the community or in the sur- 
rounding community may be buried 
there. They are not charged for a plot. 
This land cost the Government about a 
dollar an acre. The Government has 
done nothing whatever to improve it. It 
is to be used for community purposes. It 
is adjacent to the Eglin Air Force Base, 
and Eglin personnel and their dependents 
also are buried there. So from the very 
small consideration which the Govern- 
ment has at stake it would seem to be a 
fair thing to give the property to the 
community . 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I recog- 
nize the fact that this plot of ground is 
not very large. I understand however, 
that the estimated value of this 3.67 
acres is in the neighborhood of $8,700. 

We usually insist also that there be a 
reverter clause. 

Mr. SIKES. There is a reverter clause 
in it that if this property should not be 
used for cemetery purposes title would 
revert to the Government. The com- 
munity manages this cemetery. No 
charge is made for burial there, It is 
open to all citizens. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It trans- 
fers the property to the city without 
cost. That is the question. Is there 
some reason why in this case the prop- 
erty is not sold to the city at its fair 
market value? 

Mr. SIKES. Because the city itself 
does not make any charge for interment 
in this cemetery. The city supervises it, 
takes care of it. As a matter of fact the 
city loses money through the operation 
of this burial ground, but it is main- 
tained and conducted as a civie operation: 

I may also advise the gentleman that 
the Defense Department supported the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


1958 


AUTHORIZING DEFENSE PERSONNEL 
TO CARRY FIREARMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11700) 
to authorize civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense and certain person- 
nel of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics to carry firearms. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will someone tell us 
how many of the Defense Department 
personnel would be authorized under 
this bill? What the purpose of it is? 
Does this mean that the Secretaries of 
the Defense Department would carry 
firearms for some reason? What is the 
story? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. From the 
report I have at least the background of 
this particular piece of legislation. It 
authorizes civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense, specially trained, 
properly designated, who have the duty 
of conducting investigations within the 
jurisdiction of the Department in such 
fields as espionage, sabotage, and sub- 
version, and those who make major in- 
vestigations in the field of military jus- 
tice such as murder, manslaughter, rape, 
and so forth to carry firearms. 

Civilian personnel in the Department 
have implied administrative authority to 
carry firearms where there is reasonable 
necessity therefor in the performance of 
such duty. This legislation would 
clarify that and make it clear that these 
people making this type of investigation 
for the Department where it is essential 
shall be permitted to carry firearms. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I take it this is 
designed to take care of investigative 
personnel. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. PRICE. If the gentleman will 
yield, probably the main purpose of the 
legislation is to permit civilian personnel 
who are carrying classified documents to 
carry firearms. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 81 of title 
10 United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“§ 1585. Carrying of firearms 

“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense may 
carry firearms or other appropriate weapons 
while assigned investigative duties or such 
other duties as the Secretary may prescribe.”; 
and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1585. Carrying of firearms.” 

Sec. 2. Officers and employees of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
may carry firearms or other appropriate 
weapons while assigned special duties under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Director 
of that Committee. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 2, strike all of section 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to authorize civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense to 
carry firearms.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9932) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the State 
Board of Education of the State of Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that subsequent to the filing 
of the committee report a report was 
received from the Department of the In- 
terior on this legislation. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Florida can advise 
us as to the nature of that report. 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be very glad to. 
On July 1, the date this bill was placed 
on the calendar, a report was received 
from the Department recommending 
that H. R. 9932 be not enacted. They 
stated that the property could be trans- 
ferred administratively. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has no jurisdiction 
over this property. This property was 
transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the War Department in 1940 
under act of June 27, which act stated 
that if the property transferred ceases to 
be needed for military purposes it may 
by proclamation or order of the Presi- 
dent be restored to the National Forest 
status. That is the reason the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was asked for a re- 
port. The report says that this can be 
handled administratively, but the Air 
Force in their report recommending fav- 
orable action on the bill says that the 
enactment of the legislation will clarify 
points regarding transfer of property 
which has belonged to one agency of the 
Government and now belongs to another 
and they recommend it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As far as 
the merits of the transfer is concerned 
the Department of the Interior does not 
question the merits? 

Mr. SIKES. Thatis correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized and directed to 
convey to the State Board of Education of 
the State of Florida all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the real property described in section 2 of 
this act, subject to the condition that it be 
used as a recreational camp or for other 
public purposes, and if it shall ever cease to 
be used for such a camp or for such public 
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purposes, title to such property shall imme- 
diately revert to the United States, which 
shall have the immediate right of entry 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. The land referred to in the first 
section contains approximately 11 acres, 
lying and being in lot 1, section 36, town- 
ship 1 south, range 22 west, Tallahassee me- 
ridian, Okaloosa County, Fla., beginning at 
a point which is on the east line of said sec- 
tion 36, 1,883 feet south of the northeast 
corner of said section, thence south 55° west 
800 feet, thence north 35° west 600 feet, 
thence north 55° east 800 feet, thence south 
35° east 600 feet to the point of beginning. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “this”, strike 
out the balance of the line and all of lines 
8 and 9, and lines 1 and 2 on pags 2, and 
insert the following: “act. The deed effect- 
ing the conveyance authorized by this section 
shall provide— 

“(a) that the State Board of Education of 
the State of Florida agrees to use the prop- 
erty only for recreational camp or other 
public purposes, and in the event that such 
lands cease to be used for such purposes, all 
right, title, and interest therein shall imme- 
diately revert to and revest in the United 
States; 

“(b) that during any state of war or na- 
tional emergency and for 6 months there- 
after, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that such lands are useful or necessary for 
national-defense purposes, the United States 
may, without payment therefor, reenter such 
lands and use all or any part thereof (in- 
cluding improvements thereon), but upon 
the termination of such use such lands shall 
revert to the State of Florida; 

“(c) that no structure, the height of which 
is in excess of 75 feet above the low-water 
level shall be constructed upon the property; 

“(d) that the State of Florida shall waive 
any and all claim for damages which may 
result to the property from Air Force oper- 
ations.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES LOCATED AT THE VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPI- 
TAL NEAR AMARILLO, TEX, TO 
POTTER COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 429 and the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 5949. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was called up earlier I 
asked that it be passed over without 
prejudice. Since that time I have had 
an opportunity to visit with the gentle- 
man from Texas. I understand that 
time is of the essence. I will ask the 
gentleman if that is not correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is very 
important. I might say to the gentle- 
man that an odd situation exists. The 
city of Amarillo is located in two coun- 
ties. In order to get an authorization 
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that will take the hospital territory that 
needs to be taken in, there must be action 
by the Texas Legislature. To get this 
matter cleared up so that that can be 
done and this project commenced, it is 
necessary that this tract of land, which 
is in between the Veterans’ Hospital and 
the other hospital facilities, be cleared 
as to title. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This med- 
ical center that is to be erected here will 
serve in conjunction with and as a sup- 
plement to the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, so there will be a mutual ad- 
vantage so far as the counties are con- 
cerned and the Federal Government? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly right. That is one of the purposes 
in putting it there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services shall convey, without 
consideration, to the county commissioners 
court of Potter County, Tex., all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the real property, consisting of approxi- 
mately 21.9 acres, constituting a portion of 
the tract of land on which is located the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital near Ama- 
rillo, Tex. The real property to be conveyed 
under authority of this act, the exact legal 
description of which shall be determined by 
the Administrator of General Services, was 
originally conveyed to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration by Potter County, Tex., on 
October 1, 1939, for the nominal considera- 
tion of $1, and was declared excess to the 
needs of the Veterans’ Administration on 
November 29, 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

After line 6, page 2, add the following new 
section: . 

“Sec. 2. The conveyance of such real 
property to the county commissioners court 
of Potter County, Tex., under the first sec- 
tion of this act shall be on condition that 
such property be used only for hospital pur- 
poses during a period of 20 years from the 
date of such conveyance; and if at any time 
prior to the expiration of such 20-year period 
the Administrator of General Services deter- 
mines that such property is no longer being 
used for hospital purposes, all right, title, 
and interest in and to such property shall 
revert to the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PENSION FOR MEDAL OF HONOR 
HOLDERS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 432 and consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 67) to increase the rate 
of special pension payable to certain per- 
sons awarded the Medal of Honor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? - : 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that this bill has passed the 
House of Representatives on prior occa- 
sions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This bill has 
passed the House in identical form 
unanimously. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of April 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 53), as amended 
(38 U. S. C.391), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “who has attained or shall attain 
the age of 65 years,” and by striking out 
“and who was immediately after duty,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and who is serv- 
ing as a member of the military or naval 
service in any active or inactive status (in- 
cluding any retired status), or was”. 

Sec. 2. (a) That the first sentence of sec- 
tion 3 of the act of April 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 
54), as amended (38 U. S. C. 393), is hereby 
amended by striking out “$10” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$100”. 

(b) The third paragraph of section 3 of 
such act is amended by inserting after “sub- 
sequent law" the following: “(including laws 
granting retirement benefits to persons in 
the military or naval service)". 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month after 
its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That subsection (b) of section 460 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (38 
U, S. C. 2460) is amended (1) by striking 
out ‘who has attained the age of 65 years’; 
and (2) by striking out ‘and who was honor- 
ably discharged from service by muster out, 
resignation, or otherwise.” 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 462 of 
such act (38 U. S. C. 2462) is amended by 
striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$100. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment.” 


i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, currently a person who has been 
awarded a Medal of Honor for gallant 
action against an enemy, who has been 
honorably discharged, and who has 
reached the age of 65 years may, upon 
application, be paid a pension cf $10 
monthly. This amount is pitifully small 
to give to these great heroes, 

H. R. 67 would eliminate the age and 
discharge requirements and increase the 
rate of pension from $10 to $100 monthly, 

As of March 15, 1958, there were only 
332 living Medal of Honor holders. For 
this reason the cost of the bill would be 
relatively small. Foreign governments 
for similar honors give their extraordi- 
nary heroes more perquisites. 

In my opinion the liberalized pension 
is completely justified. All Medal of 
Honor recipients rendered outstanding 
and distinguished service to our country. 
Iam confident the Members of this House 
will join in supporting the passage of this 
measure as the House may remember a 
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similar bill passed the House unanimous- 
ly last year. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO THE CAPITOL 
POWER PLANT 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H. R. 12883) to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol 
Power Plant and its distribution sys- 
tems, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the 
House Office Building Commission, is hereby 
authorized and directed to effect the follow- 
ing improvements, with such modifications 
as the Commission may approve, relating to 
the Capitol Power Plant and its distribution 
systems: 

(1) Install, in addition to the present 
boiler equipment, four new oil-burning 
boilers, each approximately 50,000 pounds 
per hour capacity, 250 pounds per square 
inch gage, including necessary auxiliary 
equipment, in the existing Capitol Power 
Plant building for supplying steam and 
other required services for the buildings now 
supplied by the plant, for the Additional 
House Office Building and other improve- 
ments authorized by the Additional House 
Office Building Act of 1955, approved April 
22, 1955 (69 Stat. 41, 42), and for other 
additions and improvements authorized to 
be supplied with steam from the Capitol 
Power Plant; also install a fuel oil storage 
and distribution system at the Capitol 
Power Plant including additions to the 
existing railroad siding at the Capitol Power 
Plant. 

(2) Install at the Capitol Power Plant, in 
lieu of existing deteriorated equipment, new 
coal-handling equipment of increased 
capacity and make necessary changes to the 
existing coal storage bunkers in the Capitol 
Power Plant to effect improvements in 
operation. 

(3) Increase the capacity of the refrigera- 
tion plant at the Capitol Power Plant from 
8,800 tons to approximately 14,800 tons of 
refrigeration by the installation of two or 
more centrifugal compressor units, complete 
with pumps, and necessary auxiliary equip- 
ment and connect the same to the existing 
chilled water distribution systems; install 
an additional cooling tower at the Capitol 
Power Plant to supply cooling water for the 
expanded refrigeration plant, together with 
necessary cooling water pumps, piping and 
valves; install transformer and electrical 
equipment, and all other necessary inci- 
dental items—all as required to supply 
chilled water for the buildings now supplied 
by the plant, for the additional House Office 
Building and other improvements author- 
ized by the Additional House Office Building 
Act of 1955, approved April 22, 1955 (69 
Stat. 41, 42), and for other additions and 
improvements authorized to be supplied 
ss refrigeration from the Capitol Power 
Plant. 

(4) Install in the existing subway be- 
tween the Capitol and Senate Office Build- 
ings, in lieu of existing piping, new chilled 
water pipes of increased capacity. 

(5) Install new underground chilled wa- 
ter piping between the present terminus of 
the pipe tunnel under Constitution Avenue 
west of First Street NE. and the new chilled 
water pipes to be installed under paragraph 
(4) of this section, and connect the same 
with the existing chilled water system. 
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(6) Install new steampipes of increased 
capacity in the existing pipe tunnel under 
the courtyard of the Senate Office Building; 
install new steampipes in the basement of 
the Senate Office Building from the west 
end of the courtyard tunnel to the existing 
subway between the Capitol and Senate 
Office Buildings, through such subway to 
the Capitol Building, and through the Capi- 
tol Building to the House wing of the Capi- 
tol and connect the same ot the existing 
services in the Capitol Buliding. Discon- 
tinue the use of, and remove, the existing 
steam- pipes between Independence Avenue 
and the Capitol Building which conflict 
with the new subways to be constructed be- 
tween the House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol Building; and discontinue the use 
of, and remove, the obsolete steampiping 
under the Capitol Grounds and plaza which 
presently supply steam to the Capitol 
Building. 

(7) Modify and improve the steampipe 
expansion systems in the existing pipe tun- 
nel between the Senate Office Building and 
the Government Printing Office so that the 
transmitting capacity of the entire Capitol 
Power Power Plant steam distribution sys- 
tem can be increased from 120 pounds per 
square inch to 200 pounds per square inch, 
which is the present generating pressure of 
the boilers in the Capitol Power Plant. 

(8) Replace the deteriorated cork insula- 
tion on the chilled water pipes in the pipe 
tunnel under South Capitol Street between 
the Capitol Power Plant and the New House 
Office Building and install new pipe connec- 
tions from the South Capitol Street tunnel 
to the Additional House Office Building, 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this section, 
to supply chilled water for air conditioning 
in that building. 

(9) Install new steam and condensate re- 
turn connections from the existing steam 
duct under South Capitol Street to the Old 
House Office Building, via C Street SE., 
to supply steam for heating and other 
existing services in the Old House Office 
Building, and abandon the existing steam 
tunnel under First Street SE. from the Capi- 
tol Power Plant to the Old House Office 
Building, which presently supplies the steam 
service for that building: 

(10) Install new steam and condensate re- 
turn connections from the existing steam 
duct under South Capital Street to the Ad- 
ditional House Office Building, referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this section, to supply 
steam for heating and other services in that 
building. 

(11) Install new steam and condensate re- 
turn connections from the Additional House 
Office Building, referred to in paragraph (1) 
of this section, to the existing steam duct 
manhole near the intersection of Indepen- 
dence Avenue and First Street SW., to 
supply steam for heating and other existing 
services in the Botanic Garden, and abandon 
the steam duct under Independence Avenue 
between South Capitol Street and First 
Street SW. which presently supplies steam 
service to the Botanic Garden. 

(12) Modify and improve the steam ex- 
pansion systems now supplying the Capitol 
Building, the New House Office Bullding, and 
Botanic Garden, including the drainage of 
such systems, and make such replacements 
as may be necessary to the steam and con- 
densate return pipes of such systems. 

Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol, un- 
der the direction of the House Office Building 
Commission, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to enter into such contracts and to 
make such expenditures for labor, materials, 
equipment, personal and other services, 
structural and other changes, and other 
items and purposes, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a total amount not to exceed 
$6,500,000 to carry out the provisions of this 
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act, and the Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the House Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to obligate such 
total amount, prior to the actual appropria- 
tion of the full amount thereof, after an ap- 
propriation of any part of such total amount 
shall have been made, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY IN 
SQUARE 725, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 495) to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 
in the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of extension of the site of the addi- 
tional office building for the United 
States Senate or for the purpose of addi- 
tion to the United States Capitol 
Grounds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the 
real property contained in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia heretofore acquired as 
a site for an additional office building for 
the United States Senate under the provi- 
sions of the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1948, approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1028), the Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is hereby authorized to acquire, 
on behalf of the United States, by purchase, 
condemnation, transfer, or otherwise, for 
purposes of extension of such site or for addi- 
tions to the United States Capitol Grounds, 
all other publicly or privately owned real 
property (including alleys or parts of alleys 
and streets) contained in said square 725 in 
the District of Columbia, except lots 863, 
864, 885, 892, 893, 894, and 905: Provided, That 
upon the acquisition of such real property 
by the Architect of the Capitol on behalf of 
the United States, such property shall be 
subject to the provisions of the act of July 
31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718), in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the present Senate 
Office Building and the grounds and side- 
walks surrounding the same. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act and of 
such act of June 25, 1948, square 725 shall be 
deemed to extend to the outer face of the 
curbs surrounding such square. 

Sec.3. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under this act shall be conducted in 
accordance with the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for the use of the United 
States,” approved March 1, 1929 (16 D. C. 
Code, secs. 619-644). 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any real property owned by the 
United States and contained in square 725 
shall, upon request of the Architect of the 
Capitol, made with the approval of the Sen- 
ate Office Building Commission, be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Architect of the Capitol, and any alley, or 
part thereof, contained in such square, shall 
be closed and vacated by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in accordance 
with any request therefor made by the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol with the approval of 
such Commission. 

Sec. 5. Upon acquisition of any real prop- 
erty pursuant to this act, the Architect of the 
Capitol, when directed by the Senate Office 
Building Commission to so act, is authorized 
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to provide for the demolition and/or removal 
of any buildings or other structures on, or 
constituting a part of, such property and, 
pending demolition, to lease any or all of 
such property for such periods and under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to provide for the maintenance and protec- 
tion of such property. 

Sec. 6. The jurisdiction of the Capitol Po- 
lice shall extend over any real property ac- 
quired under this act. Upon completion of 
the acquisition of all properties in square 
725, herein authorized to be acquired, the 
following streets shall become a part of the 
United States Capitol Grounds and as such 
shall be subject to the provisions of Public 
Law 570, 79th Congress, as amended: Ist 
Street NE., between Constitution Avenue and 
C Street; C Street NE., between ist and 2d 
Streets. Such streets shall continue under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and said 
Commissioners shall continue to be respon- 
sible for the maintenance and improvement 
thereof, except that the Capitol Police Board 
shall have exclusive charge and control over 
the parking and impounding of vehicles on 
such streets and the Capitol Police shall be 
responsible for the enforcement of such 
parking regulations as may be promulgated 
by the Capitol Police Board. 

Sec. 7. The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts and to make such other expenditures, 
including expenditures for personal and 
other services, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. The appropriation of such sums as 


may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act is hereby authorized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is asec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill permits, under the direction of 
the Senate Office Building Commission, 
the Architect of the Capitol to acquire 
aproximately 60 percent of the privately 
owned properties in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia. The properties are 
located in the east half of the square on 
which the New Senate Office Building 
has been built. The only properties ex- 
cepted from the bill are property owned 
by the National Womans Party, an apart- 
ment building, and some properties in 
Schotts Court. 

This property would be acquired at an 
estimated cost of $625,000. 

Mr. Speaker, a question has arisen as 
to why this property was not included in 
S. 728, which was passed by this body 
earlier in the session. The House Public 
Works Committee was not aware at the 
time of S. 728’s passage of the desire 
of the Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion to acquire the property in the bill 
before us today. Furthermore, this 
property is located in a different section 
from the property in the earlier bill. 

This bill has passed the Senate. The 
traditional policy of comity between the © 
two Houses applies here. Under that 
policy each House is the caretaker of its 
own administrative needs. The Public 
Works Committee feels that for this rea- 
son, plus the fact that this requisition 
would help beautify the Capitol area by 
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eliminating unsightly buildings, as well 
as gain much needed ground for the im- 
mediate Senate area, the bill should 


en. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
entleman yield? 

x Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 

the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does some of this 
property involved here affect the pro- 
jected erection of a building by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars? f 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, No. This 
pill does not cover that property. That 


roperty was acquired in S. 728 which 
tas already been passed by the Con- 


Mr. GROSS. How much is involved 
fn this 1 tract or 2 tracts, whatever 
it is? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, You mean 
the total cost of the project? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The Archi- 
tect of the Capitol estimates the total 
cost of the property to be acquired at 
$625,000. 

Mr. GROSS. For how much land or 
property? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Out of 130,- 
159 square feet of property in the square 
some 70,500 square feet of privately 
owned land, with existing improvements, 
would be acquired by the Architect. 

Mr. GROSS. What is it needed for? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is needed 
principally to enhance the value of the 
Senate Office Building; to remove build- 
ings that are unsightly; to make way 
for parking space for the employees of 
the Senate Office Building; and to ac- 
quire the property now before rising 
land values make its cost twice as high 
in the next few years. 

Mr. GROSS. How can you enhance 
the value of the new Senate Office Build- 
ing? Is there some thought that it will 
be sold? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. No; that 
was not the intent of the legislation. 
May I say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that the buildings and property to be 
acquired have been substandard build- 
ings and property for some time. They 
are unsightly. It was thought by the 
Senate Office Building Commission that 
it would improve the general environs of 
the Capitol area if we remove these sub- 
standard residential dwellings. This fits 
into a long range plan for overall District 
of Columbia beautification. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 
It is a rather expensive environment or 
atmosphere, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I think as 
time goes on we will find that this will 
become a more expensive atmosphere. 
As the gentleman knows, the Committee 
on Public Works has tried to be very 
prudent and careful in its expenditure of 
Federal funds to acquire land. It has 
only recommended the passage of bills 
wherein the land acquisition would be of 
a type that is needed for Capital im- 
provement at the lowest cost possible. I 
should like to remind my good friend 
from Iowa again that if there is generos- 
ity on the part of the Senate to its own 
Members and for its own activities, it 
would be best to lodge that complaint 
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there, rather than here, when we are con- 
sidering a bill of this nature. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, this is the 
only opportunity a Member of the House 
has to lodge any kind of complaint or 
protest, or to apply the brakes in any 
way; that is here and now, today; is not 
that correct? How else would he do it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes, I agree 
with the gentleman that that is true. 
But as I stated earlier, and as I have 
stated to him on several occasions, when 
we have had bills similar to this bill 
before, the rules of comity have always 
been followed by the House with respect 
to the acquisition of property, or for the 
construction or improvement of property 
that comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Office Building Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. I know of nothing wrong 
with comity or the practice of it, but it 
is a little expensive for the taxpayers of 
the country at times. I believe the 
gentleman will agree with me on that 
score, too, will he not? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I might say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that apart 
from the question of comity this property 
will have to be acquired sooner or later 
as the business of Government expands. 
Its cost at a later date will be much 
greater than it is today. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, insofar as this acquisi- 
tion of property and the construction of 
new buildings is concerned, on the 
House side, my record is pretty plain in 
opposition; would not the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I think the 
gentleman knows his own record better 
than does anybody else. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave not voted for any 
of it yet, and I am not about to begin. 
These are going to be rather expensive 
parking lots, at the rate of $625,000, are 
they not? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say to 
my friend from Iowa that I do not know 
of any property in the District of Co- 
lumbia that will come very cheaply. 
This property will be used temporarily 
as a parking lot; later it will be used for 
expansion of legislative facilities. It 
seems to me that the District of Columbia 
should be preserved and utilized for its 
constitutional function; that is, to be the 
seat of government. That is what is in- 
tended by this bill, to acquire needed 
property that will be used for the seat 
of government. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 


want to concur in the statement made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones]. I think almost every one 
of us in this Congress is doing the best 
he can to save some money and live 
within our income. I am of the honest 
opinion that had we been a little far- 
sighted instead of nearsighted a few years 
ago we could have saved many millions of 
dollars, if we had had the intestinal for- 
titude to go out and buy some of these 
properties up here “on the Hill,” and kept 
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them out of the hands of certain com- 
mercial concerns. 

We are in the same category right 
now, in my humble opinion. Unless we 
buy this property and other adjoining 
properties we are going to find ourselves 
with commercial buildings right up 
against some of the Federal buildings. 
In time they are going to purchase this 
land. Probably at that time commercial 
buildings will be on it. I do not like 
spending money any more than anyone 
else, but I do think in certain instances 
we are pennywise and pound foolish. 

We get letters nearly every day telling 
us of the slum clearance that is needed 
within a stone’s throw of the Capitol. 
Then when we bring legislation on the 
floor we find ourselves being accused of 
spending the taxpayers’ money without 
due regard to the taxpayers. 

I concur in the statement made by the 
gentleman from Alabama. I think this 
is good legislation, and in the end we 
are going to save your constituents and 
my constituents a lot of money. I hope 
the bill passes, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose this bill 
A few weeks ago this House passed a 
similar bill to authorize the acquisition 
of another block of property close to 
the Senate Office Building. The reason 
given at that time was that they were 
acquiring it primarily for future holding. 
The only specific thing that was men- 
tioned was that one of the national vet- 
erans’ organizations had a portion of 
that property and it was quite anxious to 
dispose of it. The United States Gov- 
ernment seemed to be the most logical 
person to buy it. 

Now we have a second bill before us 
to acquire another portion of another 
block of property. When we actually 
asked in committee for the purpose of 
this land acquisition, the only explana- 
tion given was that some of the other 
buildings in that block were not too im- 
pressive in appearance alongside the new 
$35 million Senate Office Building. Ido 
not think that is at all surprising. There 
are very few blocks anywhere in this 
area that would compare favorably with 
the $35 million new building. 

It seems to me that although we have 
a general rule of comity, that rule of 
comity does not have a great deal of 
significance to the people whom we rep- 
resent here in Congress. I do not think 
we can go back to our districts and say 
that because of the rule of comity we 
could not exercise our own discretion and 
good judgment as to whether or not 
we should use our constituents’ tax funds 
to buy another $625,000 worth of prop- 
erty. 

The only other reason besides the 
relative appearance of the buildings that 
has been given to us is that possibly this 
would provide some additional parking 
space. That was the same reason given 
just a few weeks ago to acquire the other 
block of property in that same area. It 
does not seem to me that it should be 
necessary to use two full additional 
blocks in addition to the existing space 
now available for parking, particularly 
at the cost involved, 
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For that reason I am opposed to this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker, and should like 
to record my views in opposition to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and the 
speaker pro tempore announced that in 
his opinion two-thirds had voted in favor 
thereof. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on this 
bill may be postponed until Thursday 
next, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what assurance will 
we have come next Thursday that we will 
get a vote on this proposition. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr, ALBERT. There will, of course, 
be a vote on the proposition. 

Mr. GROSS, Yes; I understand there 
will be a vote, but we are now in a posi- 
tion of being able to get a record vote, 
but next Thursday that will be another 
story; will it not? 

Mr. ALBERT. The House is always in 
control, may I say to the gentleman, of 
the manner in which it will pass bills. 
The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that per- 
fectly, of course. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum was not present, 
and withdraw the point of order of no 
quorum, 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, there was another bill scheduled to be 
taken up today under suspension of the 
rules, S. 3975, which provided for the 
construction of a building for the use of 
the Government Printing Office. Since 
there has been some controversy raised 
by the Committee on Appropriations, it 
was thought desirable to pass the bill 
over in the hope of resolving the differ- 
ences and then we could proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. I wanted to 
make that explanation, Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the House would be apprised 
as to why the bill was not being con- 
sidered today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 
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TRANSFER OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3506) to au- 
thorize the transfer of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries, and ask that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object. This bill was considered by 
the Committee on Rules and the Com- 
mittee on Rules unanimously voted to 
make the consideration of this bill in 
order. I understand that the request 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
is simply in the interests of saving time in 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Ohio has stated the situation correctly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, notwith- 
standing section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, or any other law, the President 
may extend the loan of one aircraft carrier 
to the Government of France until June 30, 
1960, and may in addition lend or otherwise 
make available to friendly foreign nations, 
from the reserve fleet, on such terms and 
under such conditions as he deems appropri- 
ate, destroyers, destroyer escorts, and sub- 
marines, as follows: (1) North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European Area (the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Spain, and Turkey) not to exceed 
19 ships; (2) Latin American area (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Uruguay) not to exceed 18 ships; 
(3) Far Eeastern area (Japan, Taiwan, and 
Thailand) not to exceed 4 ships; and (4) a 
pool of not to exceed 2 such ships to be 
loaned to friendly nations in an emergency. 
The President may promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Loans under this act shall be for 
periods not exceeding 5 years. All loans 
shall be made on the condition that they 
may be terminated at an earlier date if ne- 
cessitated by the defense requirements of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting, includ- 
ing repairs, alterations, and logistic support, 
of vessels transferred under this act shall be 
charged to funds programed for the recip- 
ient government under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, or to funds 
provided by the recipient government under 
the reimbursable provisions of that act. In 
the event that a loan is terminated by the 
United States prior to the expiration of the 
loan period, the Secretary of Defense may 
reimburse the recipient government on a pro 
rata basis for funds provided by it under 
the reimbursable provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in con- 
nection with the loan. 

Sec. 4. No vessel may be made ayailable 
under this act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that its transfer 
is in the best interests of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Con- 
gress currently advised of all transfers under 
this act. 
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Sec. 5. The authority of the President to 
transfer naval vessels under this act termi- 
nates on December 31, 1960. 


Mr. VINSON (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Recorp and open for amendment at 
any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, S. 3506 would authorize the loan 
of 43 vessels to friendly foreign nations. 
It would also authorize the extension of 
an existing loan of an aircraft carrier 
to France. All of the 43 ships would be 
taken from our reserve fleet. 

Last year the House passed a bill 
which is virtually identical to this one. 
But when it got to the Senate, the Sen- 
ate deleted all of the authority of the 
House bill except that relating to Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands. It is for 
this reason that you have this bill before 
you today. 

The Senate, this year, has in effect, 


‘passed the bill that it refused to pass 


last year. 

Now, there are some slight differences 
between this year’s bill and last year’s 
bill and I will outline them so far as 
security considerations will permit. 

One thing that is different from last 
year is the authority to extend the loan 
of some aircraft carrier to France. This 
was not in the bill at all last year. The 
bill before you authorizes a loan to 
Ecuador. Ecuador was not one of the 
recipient countries last year. The bill 
this year also contains Japan as a re- 
cipient nation. Japan was not in the 
bill last year. Otherwise, except for a 
few internal changes in the bill, it is the 
same bill passed last year. 

You will note from the bill that al- 
though all of the individual nations in- 
volved are named, there is no indication 
as to what or how many ships the par- 
ticular nation is to receive under this 
bill. There are good reasons for this 
from the standpoint of security. 

The bill does show that NATO and the 
European area will receive not to exceed 
19 ships. And that the Latin American 
area will receive not to exceed 18 ships. 
Four ships will go to the Far Eastern 
area, and there is a pool of not to exceed 
two ships to be loaned to friendly for- 
eign nations in an emergency. 

Now, why are we lending these ships 
to friendly foreign nations? The an- 
swer is a simple one and goes directly 
to the question of our own defense. 

It is most important that there be a 
strong antisubmarine capability in the 
areas where the ships would be loaned 
and used. Any contribution by these 
countries to a prospective submarine 
threat will obviously increase the total 
defense capability of the Free World. 
And, to the extent that recipient coun- 
tries develop this antisubmarine capabil- 
ity, our own naval forces will be freed 
from these tasks. 
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Our Reserve Fleet is, of course, a 
source of great potential naval strength. 
This potential would become an actual 
strength if these ships could be main- 
tained in an active status. The cost of 
this, however, in peacetime would be ab- 
solutely prohibitive. The next best 
thing is to put these ships in the hands 
of our friends and have them used to 
train crews in antisubmarine warfare, 
and also actually to be on patrol at all 
times. i 

Another advantage which comes from 
loaning these ships is to have them in 
position in the event of an emergency. 
This advances the time of getting them 
out of mothballs, putting them in fight- 
ing condition, and sending them to the 
far corners of the world when a threat 
arises. 

Another advantage which, although 
less important than those I have men- 
tioned, is that which springs from the 
fact that loaning these ships disperses 
them widely. Today our Reserve Fleet 
has bcen dispersed as far as berthing 
space and reasonable access to repair and 
overhaul facilities will permit. The loan 
of the ships will reduce to some extent 
the undesirable concentration of Reserve 
vessels. 

Now, a law is required for the loan 
of these vessels since existing law states 
that “no battleship, aircraft carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine that has 
not been stricken from the Naval Vessel 
Register may be sold, transferred, or 
otherwise disposed of.” This and other 
similar matters are dealt with in more 
retail in the report which you have before 
you. 

For example, a form of the typical 
agreement with the foreign country is set 
out on pages 4 and 5 of the report. You 
will note from this agreement that, al- 
though the loan is for periods not to 
exceed 5 years, the United States may 
recall the vessel at any time. 

All of the ships which would be loaned 
under this authority are destroyers, de- 
stroyer escorts, or submarines. No other 
ship can be loaned. 

The cost of activating a destroyer is 
about $2.5 million; for a destroyer escort, 
$1.7 million; and for a submarine, $1.9 
million. 

The total cost of activating and mod- 
ernizing these ships will be $141 million. 
Of this amount the United States will 
pay $90 million which will be obtained 
from mutual-security funds allocated to 
the recipient country. The remainder, 
or $51 million, will be paid by the re- 
cipient countries from their own funds, 

So, the total expenditure of the United 
State from -any source whatsoever is 
$90 million. 

Now, those are the facts and figures 
relating to this bill. But the real heart 
of the bill is the thought that while we 
are anxious to help our friends—and we 
have helped them a great deal in the 
past—the true interest of the committee 
and the true interest of the House is 
what will it do for us. 

We have built a number of bases in 
foreign countries all over the world. We 
did not build these bases for the coun- 
tries in which they are located, we built 
them as a part of our own defense. We 
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want to keep war away from our shores. 
One of the things that can help us to do 
this is to maintain strong positions at 
locations far from our own country. An- 
other way to do this is to put ships— 
fighting ships—in the hands of our 
friends. This bill will do exactly this. 
All of the 43 ships which would be loaned 
under this bill will come from our Re- 
serve Fleet. No ships will be taken from 
our active force. All of the 43 ships are 
now in mothballs at various locations 
around the country. 

Let me summarize the bill this way: 

It will permit the loaning of 43 ships 
to friendly foreign nations. 

The ultimate term of the loan is 5 
years but we may get any or all of them 
back at any time we need them. 

No ships, other than destroyers, de- 
stroyer escorts, or submarines can be 
loaned. 

Fifty-one million dollars of the total 
cost of activating and modernizing these 
ships will be paid by the foreign countries. 

And one last item—and an important 
one—is the fact that under the bill no 
vessel can be loaned, even after this bill 
is the law, unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that its 
transfer is in the best interests of the 
United States. 

I think this is an important provision 
of the bill since it would be possible to 
withhold any or all of these ships from 
the nations named in the bill if, for one 
reason or another, between now and the 
time of loaning something happened to 
make the loan not in the best interests 
of the United States. 

This is a bill that serves our own in- 
terests and has as its primary purpose 
our own defense. 

The Armed Services Committee re- 
ported this bill out unanimously and I 
earnestly urge that the House pass it in 
the sarne fashion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. TI will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Are any ships to be 
given to the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. GROSS. At some stage of this 
bill or the hearings or some report con- 
cerning it, it was my understanding that 
two of them might be given to the Do- 
minican Republic, I will say to the gen- 
tleman I am not going along with any 
bill that provides any ships of any kind to 
the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say there is no 
ship contemplated at this time to be 
granted to the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman as- 
sure us that there will not be? 

Mr. VINSON. I can only assure you 
what this bill sets out. The bill and the 
report sets out the countries which will 
be the recipients of the ships. Under 
this law no ship can be transferred or 
loaned until it has again been approved 
by the Secretary of Defense after con- 
sultation with the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is not coming 
back to Congress for approval. 

Mr. VINSON. Some adverse condi- 
tion might arise before the transfer 
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takes place. In that event the Secretary 
of Defense could then set aside the au- 
thorization in this law, in order to have 
another look at the proposed transfer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. VINSON 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services has indicated, this bill passed 
the House in similar form a year ago. 
It has received the unanimous vote of 
the committee. All of us believed it was 
in the interest of the United States. We 
have many ships which are rusting at 
various docks around the country that 
require considerable maintenance. It 
seems in the interest of our country to 
have those ships in good condition, de- 
ployed in strategic places throughout the 
world so that in the event of hostilities 
they would be so employed that their use 
could be available immediately. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for the forceful 
manner in which he has pointed out a 
very important phase of the bill. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man has outlined in rather comprehen- 
sive fashion what this bill will do. 
There is no reason for me to repeat any- 
thing that he has said, but I do wish to 
point out that the members of the com- 
mittee on this side of the aisle are in 
wholehearted accord with this bill. 

You have already heard the language 
the bill which protects. our own interests, 
the language which states that we can 
get these ships back at any time we need 
them regardless of the 5-year period of 
the loan, and the further protection af- 
forded by the requirement that a deter- 
mination be made by the Secretary of 
Defense after consultation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would like to point out the further 
detailed protection which is afforded by 
the agreement which would be entered 
into with each of the foreign countries 
involved. 

In the first place, if this bill becomes 
law the first step toward getting the ship 
to the foreign nation is a formal agree- 
ment which our State Department will 
conclude with the recipient foreign 
government. The term, as has been 
pointed out, will be for 5 years. 

The recipient government will have 
the use of all of the equipment and spare 
parts on board the ship at the time of 
delivery, but title remains in the United 
States even though the ships be placed 
under the flag of the foreign nation. 

At the expiration of the loan the ships 
will be returned in the same condition as 
when loaned, except for fair wear and 
tear. 
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The only way in which we could fail to 
have a ship returned to us is if it is lost 
through enemy action. If the ship is lost 
through enemy action, the enemy would 
undoubtedly be our enemy and our ship 
would have been obviously performing 
the exact function for which we gave it 
to our friendly foreign nation. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the committee re- 
port there appears a form of typical 
agreement. It gives in even greater de- 
tail, than I have, the responsibilities 
which the foreign government must as- 
sume when it takes our ship. I recom- 
mend the reading of this agreement to 
the Members of the House. 

One thing that I think is of interest 
is how do these ships get to the foreign 
country. After all of the preliminaries 
have been completed, the foreign country 
sends a crew to the United States to take 
over the ship. The foreign crew is pres- 
ent during the later stages of the mod- 
ernization of the ships and becomes inti- 
mately familiar with all of the new type 
of equipment which is placed on it. 

Also during this time the crew is sub- 
jected to intensive training by the Navy— 
and I might mention at this point that 
these future high-ranking officers and 
enlisted men become embued with the 
American way of life, American philoso- 
phy, and the American way of getting 
things done. This, of course, is a very 
important collateral advantage to our 
country. 

After the modernization of the ship is 
completed, the foreign crew, along with 
our own people, take the ship on a shake- 
down cruise to insure that the foreign 
crew has complete knowledge and capa- 
bility to operate the ship in the most ef- 
ficient fashion. Trial exercises are held, 
including actual searches for submarines, 
Finally, the ship is taken over by the for- 
eign crew and proceeds to its destination 
to continue from that point on in its 
antisubmarine patrol activities. 

I would like to end my remarks on the 
same note that the gentleman from 
Georgia, Chairman Vinson, did, and that 
is that this bill is primarily to help us, 
although it has, of course, the important 
secondary purpose of helping our friends. 

The bill is sound and I can only urge 
that its soundness be reflected in the 
vote of this House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask a few questions of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Armed 
Services. I note that in the Senate hear- 
ings it seems incumbent upon us to lend 
or give 43 combat ships of various de- 
scriptions to certain foreign countries. 
One reason is that if they do not get them 
from us they will get them from some 
other source. Is not that what is in- 
volved in this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not follow the 
gentleman’s statement. The reason we 
are doing this is to strengthen our de- 
fense. The ships are now in mothballs. 
To permit the named countries to have 
these ships provides direct help to our 
own defense. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read the hear- 
ings in the other body. I do not believe 
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the gentleman’s committee held hear- 
ings, did it? 

Mr. VINSON. We had hearings last 
year. We reported the bill out last year. 
We also have had hearings this year. 

Mr. GROSS. Testimony before the 
Armed Services Committee of the other 
body indicated that if we did not put 
warships at the disposal of these coun- 
tries that some other country would do 
so. The question I want to ask the gen- 
tleman is: When did the British ever 
give away ships on any such basis as 
this? Is it not a fact that the British 
sell warships to various countries? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the gentleman about what the 
British Government does; it keeps me 
busy trying to keep up with what the 
American Government does. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it net the fact that 
the British sell them rather than give 
them away? 

Mr. VINSON. We are not selling 
these; we are lending these ships. They 
will be run by crews of the countries 
that receive them. This will mean the 
expenditure by them of at least $51 mil- 
lion in American yards to recondition 
the ships. 

Mr. GROSS. And a great deal more 
in addition? 

Mr. VINSON. The bill provides $90 
million in addition to the $51 million. 
These 43 ships will be distributed 
throughout the world at points that 
need strengthening to support our de- 
fense. If we had to do it ourselves, and 
it probably should be done if we could 
not get these countries to cooperate, it 
would cost far more than the $90 mil- 
lion, We would have to take care of the 
crews that operate the ships, plus the 
additional cost of operation. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it or not a fact that 
one of the South American countries to 
which we lent a warship shot up one of 
our fishing vessels a year or two ago? 


Mr. VINSON. That may be true; I 


do not recall the incident. I do not 
doubt that the gentleman has the in- 
formation because the gentleman is 
very certain of his facts when he pro- 
pounds a query. 

Mr. GROSS. Should we be lending 
warships to any country to shoot up our 
fishing fleets when they are operating on 
the high seas? 

Mr. VINSON. I want to say this, we 
should lend these ships to our allies, to 
friendly nations, because we are 
strengthening the defense of this coun- 
try. Let us try to keep strong points 
throughout the world. That is the rea- 
son we are doing it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any provision 
in this bill, or have we any means of 
getting these ships back when they are 
used to shoot up United States vessels 
on the high seas? 

Mr. VINSON. The bill provides that 
the transfer may be cancelled and the 
ships returned any time the Federal 
Government demands it. 

Mr. GROSS. If they are not re- 
quired for defense purposes. 

Mr. VINSON. Any purpose whatso- 


ever. 
Mr. GROSS. No. The bill states that 
agreements may be terminated at an 
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earlier date, if necessary, by the defense 
requirements of the United States. 

Mr. VINSON. The defense require- 
ments would force them to return the 
ships, and that would be true if anything 
was happening in the foreign country 
that was not advantageous to the proper 
defense of this country. We would de- 
cide that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
be opposed to an amendment to strike 
out the word “defense” and say “any time 
they are required by this country”? 

Mr. VINSON. I have no objection to 
that. That is exactly what is happen- 
ing. If the gentleman wants to add an 
amendment, I am perfectly willing to 
accept it. 

Mr.GROSS. These are all good ships, 
warships? 

Mr. VINSON. They are, but in a moth- 
ball condition. They are good ships; 


yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; they are good ships. 
The destroyers are so good, according 
to testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee, that they can cope with the latest 
Russian submarines. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. Therefore, 
by letting that type of ship go to a friend 
it gives strength to our Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, are we building 
new destroyers and destroyer escorts in 
this country? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes; we have a large 
building program of destroyers, subma- 
rines, and so forth. 

Mr.GROSS. Why? 

Mr. VINSON. Because the defense of 
the country requires it. That is the only 
reason. 

Mr. GROSS. How can we embark 
upon a program of building destroyers 
and destroyer escorts while giving them 
away to foreign countries? 

Mr. VINSON. Weare not giving these 
away. Do not get that into your mind. 
We are lending these less modern ships. 
We are not lending newly built ships. 
We are lending them to strengthen our 
defense. The House passed an almost 
identical bill in May 1957. The Senate 
limited the authority to two countries. 
Then the Senate this year added all the 
other countries, plus Ecuador and Japan. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care what the 
other body did. Why are we spending 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money building destroyers and destroyer 
escorts while giving away perfectly good 
vessels, or lending them—we will not get 
them back—to foreign countries? Why? 

Mr. VINSON. I may say that while 
these ships are of such type and charac- 
ter they should not be stricken from the 
Navy register, they are not the most 
modern, up-to-date ships. However, 
they do have a great military value. 
Those that we are building are the very 
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is possible to construct. 

Mr. GROSS. Admiral Burke, testify- 
ing before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the other body, stated that the 
destroyers and destroyer escorts are per- 
fectly competent to cope with the latest 
Russian submarines. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, of course they are, 
and we think maybe a little better. We 
do not want our allies to have any weak- 
nesses. We do not want to fool ourselves, 
either. We want them to have destroy- 
ers and destroyer escorts that can meet 
the military requirements. These are 
good ships; these that we are building 
are better ships. 

Mr. GROSS. We want the taxpayers 
of this country to wind up with some- 
thing other thana bankrupt government. 

Mr. VINSON. We want the taxpayers 
to wind up with a government that will 
protect our way of life. If fighting is 
going to take place, we will have some- 
body to help us do the fighting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We all admire the 
gentleman from Georgia, but the speech 
he has just made is a wonderful 4th of 
July speech. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course it is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait until I get 
through. You cannot guarantee any one 
of those nations that we give these ships 
to will ever come to our aid. How about 
the Suez Canal, what happened over 
there? You do not know which side they 
are on from one day to another. 

Mr. VINSON. All I can say is I hope 
and trust to God they are on our side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All you can think of 
is giving away something. 

Mr. GROSS. What about Korea, 
what happened over there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
Korea, too; and I remember Russia, also. 
We built her up and now she is our 
enemy. 

Mr. GROSS. Those friendly nations 
we hear so much about provided only 
token forces, land and sea, when the 
chips were down in Korea a few years 
ago. That was a golden opportunity for 
them to demonstrate their friendship for 
us. They ducked out of sight then and I 
predict they will do the same thing again 
if given the slightest opportunity. 

Now I would like to ask the gentleman 
why Colombia, which is to get 1 or more 
warships under this bill, is having 2 de- 
stroyers built in Sweden? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Get him to tell us 
how many of our people are over in 
East Germany; how many the Russians 
are holding; how many in that little 
dinky island of Cuba are kept prisoner. 
Are you not paying them enough? 

‘Mr. GROSS. This bill, it seems to me, 
is made to order for the shipyards of this 
country. We are taking 43 ships out of 
the mothball fleet, spending millions of 
dollars to put them in service and then 
give them to foreign countries. At the 
same time we are building millions of 


I have heard about. 
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dollars worth of the same types of ships 
brand new. Buta foreign country that is 
allegedly so friendly to us, does not give 
us their business; they go over to Sweden 
to get their destroyers built. I wonder 
why? Does the gentleman have any ex- 
planation for it? 

Mr. VINSON. I know of no reason 
why the Colombian Government should 
patronize the Swedish navy yards or any 
other navy yards. That is a matter to 
be addressed to that government. But, 
that is beside the point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] may proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice you are giving 
one or more of our warships to Colombia 
in this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. The reason we are giv- 
ing this type of ship to that country is 
because that is a very important place 
in the defense of this country. If Co- 
lombia wants to enter into a contract 
with some other country than this coun- 
try to build its ships, well, that is a mat- 
ter that addresses itself to that country. 
But, it does not justify us to leave down 
a gap in our defense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FALLON: Page 
3, after line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. No vessel shall be loaned under 
this act unless at least 50 percent of the 
work of activating, rehabilitating, and out- 
fitting such vessel, including repairs, altera- 
tions, and logistic support of such vessel, is 


performed in a private shipyard in the 
United States.” 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I offered 
an amendment to this bill to provide 
that at least 50 percent of the repair 
work on the 43 Navy ships that are to 
be turned over to our allies must be done 
in private shipyards because it is time 
that we recognize the peril that has been 
created for an important American in- 
dustry by competition from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The private shipbuilding and shipre- 
pairing industry is a vital part of the 
Nation’s economy and of our defense 
structure. It has been so recognized by 
the Congress for many years, especially 
through the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. Private enterprise shipyards 
throughout the Nation have built and 
repaired thousands of ships for the 
United States Navy—but the lion’s share 
of work on naval ships is withheld from 
the private yards and is retained by the 
Navy to provide employment in its own 
shipyards. 

There is no other important industry 
in the Nation which suffers competition 
from the Government to the extent suf- 
fered by the private shipbuilding and 
ship repairing industry. Let me give 
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you some simple figures: There are 10 
naval shipyards. Those 10 yards em- 
ploy 92,700 people. The 10 largest 
private shipyards in the United States 
employ only 46,077 people. All the pri- 
vate shipyards in the United States—on 
all 3 coasts, on the Great Lakes, and 
on our great inland waterways—employ 
only 122,000 people. 

Naval shipbuilding and shiprepairing 
work ought to be done in private ship- 
yards, not in Government-owned ship- 
yards which operate at greater cost and 
return nothing to the Federal, State, or 
local governments in corporation or real- 
estate taxes. 

Let me give you some more simple fig- 
ures: In 1938 there were 35,400 people 
employed in United States naval ship- 
yards; now there are 92,700—a growth 
of almost 3 for 1 in 19 years. There are 
more people working in the New York 
Naval Shipyard than in all the private 
shipyards in the Port of New York com- 
bined; there are 10 times as many em- 
ployees in the Philadelphia Naval Ship- 
yard as in the private yards there. 

The private shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing industry is in serious condition. 
The fact is that private shipyard em- 
ployment is seriously declining. We 
have a simple remedy for the problem. 
It is a remedy that costs the taxpayers 
no money—on the contrary it will save 
money. The remedy is to put more and 
more naval shipbuilding and shiprepair- 
ing in private yards where competition 
will insure the best prices for the work 
to be done. There is no competition 
among naval shipyards—the work is 
simply handed out and there is no way 
to introduce the incentives for low cost 
work that are a built-in advantage of 
the private enterprise system. Keep in 
mind also that all of the private yards 
are taxpayers and none of the naval 
shipyards pay any taxes at all. 

The amendment I have offered would 
be a good and effective and immediate 
first step toward reducing the Govern- 
ment competition that is threatening to 
cripple one of the Nation's critically im- 
portant industries. 

Unfortunately I must comment on the 
expressed objections of the Department 
of the Navy to my amendment. They 
are three in number. First, security ob- 
jections. The Navy would have us be- 
lieve that ships we can give to foreign 
nations to be manned by foreign crews 
we cannot trust in our own American 
shipyards. I believe you will agree with 
me that this is nonsense. Second, ob- 
jections based on the technical nature 
of the work. Let me call to your atten- 
tion that submarines, carriers, missile 
ships, destroyers and all other kinds of 
important naval ships are regularly 
built in private shipyards. There is 
nothing the 10 naval shipyards can do 
that the private shipyards cannot match. 
The Navy knows that and so does every 
informed person. 

The third objection is the weakest of 
all. This one has to do with providing 
living quarters for the crews of the ships 
while they are being readied for turn- 
ing over to the foreign governments. 
There are government berthing and 
messing facilities available in practically 
every important port in the United 
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States—Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
Charleston, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and most others have 
ample facilities for sleeping and feed- 
ing all the people who would be involved. 
The extra cost in the few places where 
there are not facilities would be offset 
many times by the advantages to the 
Government I have already cited. 

To sum up, Mr. Speaker, I urge adop- 
tion of my amendment because we 
ought to support private industry in 
every possible way and especially so 
where, for a change, we can take action 
that will reduce cost to the taxpayers 
instead of increasing it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee has just 
listened to the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FALLON] portray in 
strong fashion how the shipyards of this 
country were suffering because of the 
operations of Navy shipyards throughout 
the length and breadth of the Nation. 
Unfortunately the gentleman did not 
give the complete picture. ‘This is the 
picture. 

Until this legislation is enacted, of 
course, none of the ships included in S. 
3506 can be, or will be, assigned to any 
yard for activation or modernization. It 
has been the practice in the past, how- 
ever, to assign most work of this type to 
naval shipyards rather than to private 
shipyards, as part of the Navy's aim to 
maintain a balanced apportionment of 
work between naval and private ship- 
yards in order to maintain the skills and 
abilities of both in an optimum state of 
readiness for any emergency. 

This does not mean to imply that naval 
repair work is not given to private ship- 
yards. On the contrary, a substantial 
amount of the repair work on auxiliary 
types, service craft, and certain combat- 
ant types is assigned to private ship- 
yards, while the majority of the repair 
work on combatant type ships is assigned 
to naval shipyards. The average amount 
of naval repair work assigned to private 
yards during fiscal years 1954 to 1957 
was in excess of $100 million each year. 

This repair work is in addition to the 
construction and conversion work that 
the Navy assigns to private yards. As of 
January 1, 1958, about 59 percent of the 
$3,700,000,000 naval ship construction 
and conversion program was being ac- 
complished in private shipyards. 

The activation and modernization of 
the 43 ships included in S. 3506, if done 
in naval shipyards, will actually create 
additional work for private yards as it 
will divert repair work that might other- 
wise be done in naval shipyards from the 
naval shipyards to private yards. This 
work that will be diverted to private 
yards will be work that is better suited 
for accomplishment in private yards 
than would be the activation of the war- 
ships included in this bill. 

There are several other factors that 
must be considered. It will be necessary 
to train the foreign crews that will man 
these ships; and, especially in the case of 
anti-submarine-warfare training, spe- 
cialized training equipment is necessary. 
Facilities to accomplish this training are 
available at the naval shipyards, so that 
classroom training can be followed by 
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practical application aboard the actual 
ship itself, also located at the naval 
shipyard. In the case of private yards, 
in many cases training facilities are not 
readily available; and it would be neces- 
sary to move the crews away from the 
ship to accomplish the training. 

Housing is another factor that must 
be considered. Most naval shipyards 
have quarters available for the crews of 
the ships in the shipyards, and these 
quarters may be readily employed to 
house the foreign crews in the vicinity 
of their ships during the outfitting of 
the ships. 

The Navy will undoubtedly continue, 
as it has in the past, to see that the 
private shipyards receive their fair share 
of the naval repair work; but it is sound 
and to the advantage of our country to 
continue the existing practice of over- 
hauling the majority of our warships in 
naval shipyards, with other types of work 
being done in private yards. Only in 
this way can we be assured that both 
naval and private shipyards will be able 
to perform their respective missions in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. Does the gentleman 
know of any port that has a large ship- 
building firm that does not have Gov- 
ernment installations nearby where 
these crews can be housed? 

Mr. VINSON. I know that that is not 
as good a way to take care of these for- 
eign seamen as in the navy yards them- 
selves. 

The gentleman’s amendment is man- 
datory. Notwithstanding what it may 
cost, one-half of this conversion must 
take place in industrial yards. When 
you write that kind of language, you are 
not giving proper weight to the consid- 
erations I have outlined. 

Mr. FALLON. Is it not true that the 
way this bill is presented here it pre- 
cludes any private yard from getting 
any of the work? 

Mr. VINSON. It is designed so that 
this particular type of work be done in 
the best qualified yard, in this case a 
navy yard. But the shipyard industry in 
America today is in as flourishing con- 
dition as it has been in years. So I hope 
the committee, if they want to be eco- 
nomical and at the same time practical, 
will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, can the chairman of the 
committee tell us whether or not there is 
money programed in the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act for all of the countries that are 
included in the bill? I see under the bill 
certain countries are going to receive 
ships. Then the act itself says the acti- 
vation and certain other expenses shall 
be met out of those funds. 

Mr. VINSON. Most of the money was 
made available in last year’s mutual 
security appropriation. 

Mr. BOW. Is it specifically set aside 
for the particular countries the bill pro- 
vides shall receive ships? 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot answer that. 
My able assistant from the committee 
says that to the best of his knowledge 
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there is sufficient elasticity in the appro- 
priation to cover every country named in 
the bill. 

Mr. BOW. I was wondering. Some 
countries are covered, but there is some 
question about the mutual-scurity aid 
going to certain countries. I was won- 
dering whether that money has been 
covered. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the safeguard in the 
bill. There is a provision here in sec- 
tion 4: 

No vessel may be made available under this 
act unless the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
determines that its transfer is in the best 
interests of the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall keep the Congress cur- 
rently advised of all transfers under this act. 


We are authorizing them to lend the 
ships, but that is a far ways from actual 
accomplishment of the loan. If in the 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of Defense conditions 
arise in those countries that would not 
make it to the best interests of the 
United States at that particular time to 
make the transfer, then it would not be 
made. 

Mr. BOW. May I ask this further 
question of the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia: If there were no funds 
programed for the particular countries 
under the Mutual Security Act, would 
that foreclose those countries from re- 
ceiving these ships from the United 
States? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say if they are 
not within the Mutual Security Act in 
one way or another then they could not 
get the ships. 

Mr. BOW. And would not be able to 
receive the ships? There is no other 
way we can get them to them? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks; to pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes; and to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
publicly been charged for the last few 
years committees of the House and some 
members of their staffs have been con- 
ducting themselves in such a way that 
the Congress as a body as well as indai- 
vidual members of the committee staffs 
have been subjected to rather severe 
criticism. 

A few days ago, the gentleman from 
Missouri [| Mr. Curtis] attempted to raise 
the issue by introducing what he believed 
to be a privileged resolution. It called 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the House to investigate the 
situation and to report to the Congress. 
The Speaker ruled that the resolution 
was not privileged. 

It is my understanding that later the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
introduced the same or a similar resolu- 
tion, which was sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 
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This bill now before the House, as I 
understand it, transfers millions or bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property to 
foreign nations, the purpose being to 
help free people and free nations 
throughout the world. It sometimes oc- 
curs to some of us that it might be a good 
thing if we would have a little more free- 
dom and some privacy at home and here 
in this country. 

During the last few years my attention 
has been called to hearings held by some 
of the committees and subcommittees of 
the House—especially to the hearings of 
subcommittees of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations—to the action of 
some committee staff members in going 
about the country attempting to inter- 
view witnesses—in one case calling upon 
financial institutions for the production 
of their records. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations held hearings in 
the West and editorials in some of the 
larger dailies have openly and more than 
once charged that those hearings were a 
disgrace to the Congress and to the 
country. 

We are not helping matters when we 
permit practices of that kind to go on. 
As an illustration of what has hap- 
pened—does anyone in the House believe 
that a member of the committee or the 
chairman, much less members of the 
staff, should in fairness be permitted to 
tell a witness who has been subpenaed or 
who has voluntarily appeared before the 
committee, to make the statement to the 
witness that the witness is a liar or that 
he is not telling the truth? 

Members of the committee sit up on 
a—I do not know what you call it—dais 
or whatever it is. It is not a throne, but 
some sort of a bench up there above the 
witness and spectators—and the witness 
is down below in what may be regarded 
as an inferior position and presumably 
the witness expects to be treated with 
common decency and courtesy by the 
distinguished Congressmen and commit- 
tee counsel. 

Yet, committee members not once or 
twice but time and time again publicly, 
and it makes news, of course, for the re- 
porters and their papers when members 
or counsel criticize the conduct of the 
witness. Sometimes make blunt state- 
ments which reflect upon the integrity 
of the witness, his honesty, his patriot- 
ism. Is that right? Is it a fair prac- 
tice? _ 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations to my personal 
knowledge twice over a period of some- 
thing like 2 or 3 years on each occasion 
carried on an investigation and secured 
indictments against citizens. Eventual- 
ly those indictments came before a Fed- 
eral judge, and twice—and, of course, 
there are some prosecutions where the 
charge is made good—but twice, just the 
moment those cases got into court, the 
judge threw them out. There was not 
even evidence enough to go to a jury. 
But disgrace had been heaped upon 
innocent individuals. 

Are we as a Congress to continue in 
that course of conduct? That is what 
we have been doing. Not once, but sev- 
eral times; and this abuse of witnesses— 
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and I call it abuse advisedly—occurs not 
once but day after day. 

Just how responsible are our commit- 
tees in whose work we often take pride 
and which do so much to give us better 
legislation and some savings? Just how 
responsible and how much regard should 
they and the members of their staff have 
for the law and for fair play? 

I am talking now of two committees. 
I am talking of my own Committee on 
Government Operations’ subcommittees 
andI am talking about the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
this Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight, 

The UPI this morning carries a state- 
ment telling how Drew Pearson, and you 
can almost smell it when I mention his 
name, had one of his men go down here 
and put a microphone under the door 
opening into the room of the publicity 
man or one of the employees of Gold- 
fine, currently under investigation. 

But, again back to the attempt by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], 
to get affirmative effective action to im- 
prove committee procedure, to me Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be about time that 
the Congress authorized a thorough in- 
vestigation into the operation of the staff 
of the Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight. 

It might also be well if the same com- 
mittee would take a look at the activities 
of the staff of some of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and would read some of the 
hearings of some of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and, quoting some of the record, 
report back to the House any recommen- 
dations which it might have as to how 
Congressional hearings should in the fu- 
ture be conducted. 

The Members certainly will recall the 
disgraceful antics of the first chief coun- 
sel of the Special Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight, one Bernard Schwartz. 
Among the other questionable activities 
of Mr. Schwartz was his use of a Mini- 
fone tape recording device which he car- 
ried in his pocket to secretly record con- 
versations without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the people under investigation 
whom he interviewed. This he freely 
admitted before the committee itself but 
no explanation was ever obtained from 
him for this questionable activity. 

Nor should it be forgotten that a cou- 
ple of reporters, one of them acting for 
Drew Pearson, delivered recordings be- 
longing to this subcommittee to a Mem- 
ber of the other body. It has been my 
assumption that there were at least two 
statutes which forbade and made pun- 
ishable as a misdemeanor the disclosing 
of information of that nature to other 
than committee members. 

If it appears that Drew Pearson, either 
personally or by agent, has violated a 
criminal statute, should that fact not be 
made public—if not by Drew, then by a 
Congressional committee? 

Pearson so mixes rumor, gossip, as- 
sumptions, innuendoes and insinuations 
with the truth that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the average individual, reading 
what he causes to be printed, to deter- 
mine what is true, what is false. 
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Now today United Press International 
carries on its wires the following story: 


Chairman Oren Harris, Democrat-Arkan- 
sas, summoned his House Influence-Investi- 
gating Subcommittee to an emergency ses- 
sion today to consider the dramatic disclo- 
sure that his chief investigator had planted 
a “hidden mike” at the hotel door of an aid 
to Bernard Goldfine. 

The investigator—Baron I. Shacklette— 
and an assistant to Columnist Drew Pearson 
were discovered early this morning with a 
microphone at the bottom of the door of 
Jack Lotto, new public relations man for the 
Boston textile tycoon. 

Harris called the development “a very se- 
rious thing” and said the subcommittee had 
to “find out about all the facts.” He said 
Shacklette was not assigned to the Goldfine 
case, and in any event was “certainly not au- 
thorized” to plant microphones at hotel 
doors. Goldfine, who arrived here last night 
from Boston, denounced the attempted bug- 
ging as an “invasion of privacy” and “worse 
than Russia—worse than the gestapo." 

“I'm shocked beyond words by such dis- 
graceful conduct by an official representative 
of a Congressional committee,” Goldfine de- 
clared. He said he intended to move out of 
the hotel—the Sheraton Carlton—later in 
the morning and has asked Lotto to move. 

Shacklette told reporters Harris had asked 
him to check on reports that telephones of 
the subcommittee members were being 
tapped. He said he turned up evidence there 
was “an organized effort to dredge up every- 
thing possible on committee members.” 

He said the “trail led from the Statler 
Hotel to the Sheraton-Carlton” and he had 
set up his hi-fi in the room taken by Pear- 
son’s assistant, Jack Anderson. Later, he 
said, he heard “cryptic information” coming 
from the adjoining room engaged by Lotto. 
This made him suspicious, he said, and he 
set up the microphone to record the conver- 
sation. “In my opinion,” he said, “it was 
legal.” 

Shacklette said Harris had not authorized 
“any particular kind of investigation.” 

Hagris said he was surprised to learn his 
investigator had been in the hotel room with 
Anderson, 

Anderson said he had information of his 
own about investigations of subcommittee 
members and had been cooperating with 
Shacklette. He said when he learned most 
of Goldfine’s aids were staying on the eighth 
floor of the Sheraton-Carlton, he had taken 
806 under the name “Brooks,” and placed it 
at Shacklette’s disposal. 

Goldfine had returned to prepare for an- 
other appearance before the subcommittee 
tomorrow. He indicated on arrival he would 
give the lawmakers details on nearly $777,000 
in treasurer’s and cashier's checks purchased 
by Goldfine-controlled firms but never 
cashed. 

Later Lotto called a news conference at his 
Sheraton-Carlton suite, shortly after mid- 
night, to reveal new information in the Gold- 
fine-Adams inquiry. He had planned to show 
newsmen letters from various State governors 
thanking the textile tycoon for gifts of cloth. 

When reporters arrived, however, Lotto told 
them a private detective hired by Gondfine'’s 
lawyers had detected the presence of a mike 
somewhere in the suite. Later, he said, they 
spotted a microphone at the bottom of a door 
connecting the suite with an adjoining room. 

With photographers present the detective 
and Lotto’s assistant snared the mike with a 
bent coat hanger and yanked it out from 
under the door. 

Lotto and Roger Robb, a Goldfine at- 
torney, summoned a hotel assistant manager 
who tried unsuccessfully to get the occupants 
of the adjoining room to open their hall 
door. Nearly an hour later, after police had 
been summoned but before they arrived, 
Anderson opened the door and he and Shack- 
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lette admitted reporters and photographers, 
Although the two men attempted to exclude 
everyone except newsmen, an attractive Gold- 
fine secretary slipped in and took notes while 
they talked. 

Shacklette said he bad been given “suffi- 
cient information to lead me to believe there 
wes an organized effort to dredge up every- 
thing possible on committee members.” 
When Anderson took the hotel room, the in- 
vestigator said, he took advantage of his (An- 
derson's) hospitality, and set up the tape 
recorder with the attached microphone. 

Shacklette and Anderson finally left their 
room at 2:20 a. m., the investigator lugging 
the hi-fi. Meantime Lotto went to confer 
with Goldfine in the industrialist’s second- 
floor suite. 

Minutes later, Goldfine, who had not wit- 
nessed the events on the eighth floor, emerged 
in a silk brocaded dressing gown, 

“I’m shocked beyond words by such dis- 
graceful conduct by an official representa- 
tive of a Congressional committee,” he said, 
reading from notes after posing for photo- 
graphers. 

“I intend to move out of the hotel in the 
morning. I’ve asked Lotto to move out. This 
invasion of privacy is terrible. I think it’s 
worse than Russia—worse than the Gestapo.” 

Lotto told newsmen he would go to the 
United States attorney’s office today to see 
whether a crime had been committed and if 
a warrant could be served, 


The above disgraceful link between 
committee investigators and the snoop- 
ers of columnist Drew Pearson should 
in itself be enough to shock this House. 

The Shacklette referred to above is not 
a naive, inexperienced investigator. 
Last November -he falsely represented 
himself as a committee investigator with 
power to question prospective witnesses, 
put them under oath and compel them 
to testify. At that particular time and 
while pretending to be authorized to con- 
duct an investigation, he charged a pro- 
spective witness with having possession of 
a stolen envelope and a stolen letter. 
Among other things he said to the wit- 
ness: 

You have a stolen letter in your possession 
which belongs to Mr. BLATNIK and I am here 
to demand the return and if you don't give 
it to me you will be placing yourself in great 
jeopardy. 


Shacklette also said to the same wit- 
ness: 

Do you realize you are placing yourself in 
great jeopardy by refusing to cooperate with 
me at this time? 


Shacklette also warned this individual 
that “if he still had the letter he would 
be placing himself in jeopardy if he de- 
stroyed it, reproduced it or showed it to 
anyone.” Shacklette then added: 

We have an affidavit from a party in Wash- 
ington who says he sent you the copy of the 
letter and other documents and if you deny 
this you will be exposing yourself to prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 


The letter was not stolen, a copy was 
made by me with Mr. BLATNIK’s consent. 
He was agreeable about it—any Member 
was entitled to it. 

In my opinion, we are not now talking 
about just two isolated instances. 

If the Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight will inspect the police records of 
the District of Columbia Morals Squad 
it will be discovered that a staff investi- 
gator for the committee was arrested 
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and charged with “soliciting for lewd and 
immoral purposes.” Because of the 
youth of the arrestee, this case was nolle 
prossed by the United States attorney’s 
office. Nor does a charge made nor 
an arrest mean guilt. However, com- 
mittee staff members, especially of a 
committee which is investigating undue 
influence, should be chosen with care. 

Nevertheless, later this staff member 
testified in public hearing before this 
committee giving secondhand evidence 
concerning a member of the White House 
staff. 

Should not this House consider that 
its own prestige is being endangered by 
members of this committee staff? 

The chairman and members of the 
committee, as well as all of us, might 
do well to keep in mind that Scriptural 
admonition about the mote and the 
beam. 

And while we are on this subject, 
might it humbly be suggested that hear- 
ings held by House investigating com- 
mittees during the last few years be 
carefully checked so that in the future 
the taxpaying citizens to whom this Gov- 
ernment really belongs be treated, if not 
with respect, at least decently by com- 
mittee members and members of com- 
mittee staffs: That no longer should 
members of the staff or for that matter 
members of investigating committees 
publicly charge witnesses appearing be- 
fore the committee with either improper 
conduct, or with lying, or perjury. If 
such charges are to be made, they should 
be made only in reports based upon 
facts disclosed before the committee. 

It seems Shacklette, who was with 
Pearson’s man Anderson, says he was 
authorized to investigate. He says the 
chairman of the subcommittee did not 
tell him how to conduct the investiga- 
tion. We all know the chairman of the 
subcommittee, who is also chairman of 
the full committee. I doubt if it ever 
occurred to any one of us that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee had any such 
thing in mind as these two fellows 
pulled; that is to say, when he told them 
to investigate, of course he meant they 
would do their investigating in an or- 
dinary, decent, lawful way and manner. 
Yet perhaps the committee is a little at 
fault in not investigating the employees 
who do the investigating, the men whom 
they hire. Anyone who deals with Drew 
Pearson, if he wants to read something 
about Drew from one who really knew, 
go back in your index of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to where on one occasion 
a Member from the Fourth District of 
Michigan put into the permanent 
Record what Mr. Pearson's then mother- 
in-law said about him. It appeared in 
the Times Herald, I think it was. That 
will give you a little of Drew’s record. If 
you are not satisfied with that, send over 
and get a copy of the printed record of 
the hearings that were held by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations when Mr. Pearson was 
a witness, and where, when asked a very 
simple and direct question whether or 
not he was not untruthful, being under 
oath, he testified that he was. So, there 
is no excuse for anyone who adheres to 
the truth himself to have anything to 
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do with Drew Pearson, his “peeping 
toms” or his “listeners in”, 

What motivates the man? What 
makes him live and breathe? I do not 
know. I have no right to judge. But 
there is something wrong somewhere. 
And the Congress might well improve its 
procedures—mend its ways. Shacklette, 
who has been employed by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations—that is 
the committee I am a member of and I 
feel quite honored to be a member—was 
on the staff of the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee at $13,023.21; is 
now chief investigator for thè Interstate 
and Foreign Investigating Committee at 
$14,836.40 a year. I am beginning to 
wonder about it a little, though. 

The employment of Mr. Shacklette 
had been protested before. I protested 
his employment because he is a bad, 
bad egg. There is no question about it. 
Yet this morning one of the members of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce advised me, “Well, in 
November he was not working for Blat- 
nik. He was working for our commit- 
tee.” I do not know who he was em- 
ployed by nor for what purpose. 

I do not know what the fact is about 
it, but I know he was out there and I 
know what he was representing himself 
to be, yet they get him down here on 
this committee. And they had this 
fellow Schwartz. You remember what 
Mr. Schwartz did. In company with a 
very very dear friend of mine, who was 
a reporter, whose name I will not men- 
tion, just out of the goodness of my 
heart, not name here; they took those 
records of this committee and turned 
them over to a Member of the other 
body. Obviously that was a violation of 
a Federal statute, but nothing has been 
done about it. And Shacklette is still 
on the payroll of this committee. Per- 
haps the committee needs an inyesti- 
gator to check its investigator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. T yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
know that if this man Shacklette was on 
two Federal payrolls that he would be 
violating the statute and be subject to 
imprisonment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam not up on the 
criminal aspects of it but I rather sus- 
pect that he would be. 

Mr. TABER. It is so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I found when I hap- 
pened to be chairman of one of the 
House committees, I found that relying 
on the signature of a subcommittee 
chairman I signed a voucher O. K.’ing 
something like a $900 payment to a staff 
member who was also employed by a 
private corporation. I never could ex- 
plain it. I should not have admitted it 
here today. It will be hard to explain 
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to my constituents, though every Mem- 
ber knows we must rely upon those who 
know if we continue to do business. The 
private company canceled that man’s 
checks and I refused there to sign sub- 
committee vouchers. 

This fellow, what is he doing? I will 
not dare talk in my sleep any more over 
there in the Methodist Building where 
I have lived for 20 years for fear there 
will be a mike hanging on a pole 
shackled outside stretching his ear and 
will report something I never knew I 
said or neyer even thought. 

Is it not about time—is it not about 
time? That we mend our ways? 

Congress should do a little house- 
cleaning on its own doorstep at least at 
a time when it goes on inquiring about 
other peoples and their morals and mo- 
tives. It seems to me that somewhere a 
long long time ago there was something 
mentioned about a beam and a mote. 
How would it be if we thought that one 
over? That is all I have to say at this 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask one or two 
more questions before this bill comes 
to a vote. Are these foreign countries 
asking for the ships, or are we saying: 
“We want to give you some ships?” 

Mr. VINSON. It is a mutual consid- 
eration. The countries are asking for 
them, and we feel that our defense is 
improved by lending them these vessels. 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman is 
saying is that we have on record re- 
quests for these vessels from the various 
foreign countries. 

Mr. VINSON. It has proceeded 
through the diplomatic channels to such 
extent that some of the ambassadors 
have made calls to ascertain the likeli- 
hood of the passage of the legislation. 
_ Mr. GROSS. We have not just said 
to them, “We have some ships here; 
won't you take them?” 

Mr. VINSON. No, no. But we are 
glad to do anything which will con- 
tribute. to the defense of America. 

Mr. GROSS. I know; the gentleman 
has spoken at length about the defense 
of America. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to impress that 
upon the learned gentleman’s mind be- 
cause that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. GROSS. I am very much im- 
pressed. I am also impressed by the 
fact that these vessels are going to cost 
us a considerable sum of money. Are 
all these countries going to be able to 
maintain the ships they get? 

Mr. VINSON. It is to be hoped every 
one will be fully capable. If not we take 
the ships back. It adds to our defense. 
The report deals with that question as 
follows: 

ABILITY OF COUNTRIES To USE VESSELS 

The ability of the countries concerned to 
absorb and operate these ships has been 
checked by the respective country teams 
(Ambassador, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, and United States Military Mission). 
In some cases, these ships will replace worn 
out and obsolete ships which have been 
Kept in operation for lack of better ships 
to perform necessary tasks. In the remain- 
der, they will afford a much needed in- 
crease in strength, The Department of the 
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Navy is confident that they will be effec- 
tively employed. 


Mr. GROSS. My question is, are we 
going to have to pay to maintain these 
ships in the various foreign countries? 

Mr. VINSON. No; we will not pay the 
countries to maintain them, They will 
maintain the ships themselves. 

Mr. GROSS. Are they going to pay 
for the amunition they use, for instance? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. After we recon- 
dition the ships and they are modernized, 
then they take them back to their own 
ports. They will be assigned military 
missions, all in conjunction with, and in 
relation to our mutual military defenses, 

Mr. GROSS. From there on out they 
maintain the ships, they pay for the am- 
munition that they get from this coun- 
try? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, in the same fash- 
ion that some of the countries pay for 
the activation and modernization of the 
ships in the first instance. 

Mr. GROSS. And anything else they 
get from this country. If one of these 
ships is lost, what happens? 

Mr. VINSON. Itis a loss to this Gov- 
ernment if it arises out of enemy action. 
If enemy action is not involved the for- 
eign government must pay the United 
States fair and reasonable compensation. 

Mr. GROSS. We write it off. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. That is all cov- 
ered in the report. 

Mr. GROSS. If lost in an accident, 
what happens? 

Mr. VINSON. If lost in an accident, 
and not under war conditions, fair and 
reasonable compensation must be paid 
to the United Stater. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
ee is on the third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

House Resolution 616 was laid on the 
table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
for the remainder of this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SYLVANUS THAYER 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 26 I introduced H. R. 13166 to au- 
thorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the graduation from the United States 
Military Academy of Sylvanus Thayer. 

This bill was introduced at the sugges- 
tion of the Association of Graduates of 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, whose president is one of our 
great war heroes, Gen. A. C. McAuliffe, 
retired. 

In his letter to me General McAuliffe 
says, and I quote: 


This year marks the 150th anniversary of 
the graduation from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy of Sylvanus Thayer. He served 
as superintendent from 1817 to 1833. I know 
you are aware of the reverence in which all 
graduates hold him, but recent research has 
disclosed added luster to his fame. 

Thayer's revision of the curriculum upon 
his assumption of the superintendency, to- 
gether with his revisions in the methods of 
instruction and his introduction of character 
development as an item of primary impor- 
tance in education, established the Military 
Academy as the first technological institution 
in the United States. His success was so 
marked that within 5 years his principles of 
small sections, daily recitations, strict exam- 
inations, honor, and character development 
were directly copied by Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. When Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute was founded as the first 
civilian technical school not only the curric- 
ulum but also many textbooks were ob- 
tained directly from West Point. 

The graduates of the Military Academy 
upon whom Thayer had direct influence by 
1848 included 5 presidents of colleges, 42 pro- 
fessors, 20 principals of academies and 5 
teachers in other categories. 

After his retirement from the Army in 
1863, he endowed the Thayer School of Engi- 
neering at Dartmouth College, and later the 
Braintree Academy in his native village. 
Thayer's influence upon the technical edu- 
cation and the technological development of 
the United States cannot be measured, 

The Association of Graduates of the United 
States Military Academy suggests that the 
Treasury issue 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of this great man, 


I cannot imagine that anyone could 
possibly object to this legislation, which 
seems to me to be a most proper and de- 
served tribute to the memory of a great 
educator, a great patriot, and one who 
through his life and example still in- 
fluences the young men of the Military 
Academy at West Point in their chosen 
career that is guided today, as in his day, 
by the motto: Duty, honor, country. 


LIMITING AUTOMOBILE SPEED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have offered a bill to limit 
the speed of automobiles over the long 
holidays. 

On Memorial Day in 1957 there were 
408 deaths, on Memorial Day 1958 there 
were 371 deaths on the highways. 

On the long weekend July 4, 1957, 
there were 423 deaths, in 1958 there were 
355 deaths. That is all over the country. 


1958 


The record is getting a little better, 
but it is nevertheless tragic that we are 
so careless with life and destruction. It 
is really shocking beyond words. We are 
building better and speedier highways. 
They are fast becoming highways of 
human slaughter, but I am hoping still 
that something will be done to limit the 
speed because in investigating the deaths 
due to automobile accidents time after 
time it was found that the automobile 
was out of control due to speed. 


A MORAINE NATIONAL PARK FOR 
WISCONSIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced, for appropriate refer- 
ence, H. R. 13310, a bill to establish a 
Moraine National Park in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The concept of a Moraine National 
Park in Wisconsin is that of Raymond T. 
Zillmer, of Milwaukee, a widely known 
attorney and conservationist. Mr. Zill- 
men’s concept is set forth in a recent 
issue of Lore, a publication of the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum. 

Mr. Zillmer wrote: 

The population of the State of Wisconsin 
will soon be double its present figure, or 
about 7 million. With the full development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Wisconsin will be 
situated on the east coast of the central part 
of the United States, 

With this increase in population, it is im- 
portant that we survey Wisconsin at this time 
to determine whether there will be sufficient 
outdoor recreational areas available to the in- 
creased population, not only of Wisconsin, 
but of this entire general area, so that our 
children and their children may have the 
outdoor opportunities that we have had. In 
many Western States the Federal Govern- 
ment owns more than one-half of the land, 
and most of this land consists of forests and 
parks. Almost all of our magnificent na- 
tional parks are located in the West, but they 
are more than a thousand miles away. In 
Wisconsin and in the north central United 
States there is comparatively little Federal 
land for outdoor recreation. 

The United States has had a policy of es- 
tablishing national parks only in areas that 
are significant in some particular geograph- 
ical respect, such as a canyon, volcano, un- 
usual mountain, cave, living glacier, giant 
trees, or unusual forests such as those in the 
Olympics. It is a further condition of Na- 
tional Park policy that the feature involved 
be the most attractive or representative of 
the categorical type. 

Wisconsin has a natural feature which 
should be perpetuated in the form of a na- 
tional park. 

One of the most important chapters in the 
geographical and geological history of the 
United States—much more important to the 
country than the features which most of 
our present national parks are dedicated to 
preserve or commemorate—is the Glacial 
Age, a period in which the northern part of 
our country was covered for a large portion 
of the last million years by four glaciers, the 
last of which carved and modeled lasting 
landmarks before it retreated about 10 thou- 
sand years ago. 

Before these glaciers came, the tempera- 
ture zone of Wisconsin and the rest of the 
northern United States was such that saber- 
tooth tigers and mastodons lived here. Then 
a change occurred (scientists are not agreed 
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as to the reason) and the arctic ice cap be- 
gan to increase in thickness and expand 
southward, covering the northern part of 
what is now the United States. One of these 
glaciers extended south as far as the Missouri 
and Ohio rivers, largely accounting for their 
present location, 

The first glacier destroyed all vegetation in 
its path and forced out most of the animals, 
some of which became extinct. After stay- 
ing in Wisconsin a long time, hundreds of 
thousands of years, it retreated, and with its 
retreat plants and animals gradually re- 
turned and occupied the State for a similarly 
long period of time. Then another glacier 
came from the north again destroying every- 
thing in its path, grinding down hills, and 
carrying the rock southward as it proceeded, 
followed by a second interglacial period. 
Four times glaciers descended into our 
northern States and retreated. 

In grinding down the highlands and break- 
ing up the rocks, the glaciers, with the as- 
sistance of streams which they fed, and 
with the help of lichens, moss, and more 
complex plants and the acids produced by 
them, and of other agents of erosion, pro- 
duced the soil upon which much of the agri- 
cultural wealth of the northern United 
States is based. The form and location of 
the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence, Ohio, 
Missouri, and other rivers are due to these 
great glaciers. 

The geographical character of the entire 
surface of the northeastern and north cen- 
tral parts of the United States is due largely 
to the work of these ice invasions. Yet, no 
memorial has been established in recogni- 
tion of this fact, excepting the Kettle Mor- 
aine State Park in Wisconsin. 

The last glacier, which was in Wisconsin 
as late as 10,000 or 11,000 years ago, was 
called the Wisconsin Glacier. It was 
called that because nowhere in the United 
States did the glacier leave greater evi- 
dence of its existence. Nowhere can the 
work of the glacier be seen or studied to 
better advantage than in Wisconsin. With 
the exception of the relatively small un- 
glaciated portion, the entire surface of Wis- 
consin, the location of its rivers and lakes, 
its farmlands and marshes, its surface de- 
posits of gravel, sand, and till, is due princi- 
pally to the Wisconsin Glacier. Nowhere 
else in the United States has glaciation left 
greater and more permanent marks on the 
face of the earth. It is appropriate that 
recognition be given to this natural feature 
by establishing the Wisconsin Glacier Na- 
tional Forest Park. 

When the Wisconsin Glacier spread from 
the north, it advanced in huge tongues of 
ice. One of these tongues, the Lake Michi- 
gan lobe, gouged out the basin of what is 
now Lake Michigan. Another went in a 
southwesterly direction to create the basin 
for Superior, the deepest lake in the United 
States, its bottom far below sea level. Still 
another the Green Bay tongue, flowed down 
to form what are now Green Bay, Lake Win- 
nebago, and the Horicon Marsh, reaching 
south to a line extending from Eagle to 
Whitewater and extending south of Madi- 
son, Its westerly side flowed to west of Mad- 
ison and to the Baraboo Hills, so that it 
occupied roughly the eastern half of the 
State. Between the Superior and Green Bay 
lobes was another, the Chippewa lobe, be- 
cause of which the Chippewa and Black 
Rivers were formed. 

West of the Green Bay lobe and south of 
the Chippewa lobe there is a rare glacial 
phenomenon—an island untouched by the 
glacier, an area equally interesting by con- 
trast because of the absence of glacial evi- 
dence on the surface. This is called the 
driftless area, It is the most mature sur- 
face in Wisconsin, geologically speaking, and 
is almost entirely without lakes, which are 
produced principally by glaciers. 
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These tongues left certain natural fea- 
tures, moraines, which can be devoted to 
public recreation without damage to the in- 
dustry or agriculture of the State, or in any 
other way interfering with its development 
or prosperity. In fact, the protection of these 
bold features, clothed now for the most part 
with trees, can only assist in promoting the 
prosperous development of the State because 
of three factors: scenic values, the protection 
of our soil, and the safeguarding of our 
water supply. A volume could be written on 
the value of soils and water to the State. 

When the Green Bay tongue of ice ground 
over Wisconsin it carried huge quantities of 
stones, gravel, and sand and deposited these 
when the ice melted in its retreat. At the 
sides and ends of the tongue it built hills— 
the Kettle Moraine hills—of stones and 
gravel, whereas the sand washed out at the 
edges into flatter areas. Where great masses 
of ice were buried in the glacial debris, their 
melting left deep depressions in the gravel 
hills—the “kettles.” 

One can imagine what a desolate scene 
Wisconsin presented just after the glacier 
left. Anyone can see this now in mountain 
areas where glaciers are still retreating. A 
gravel pit today is beautiful by comparison. 
But after the glacier retreated, a fairy came, 
Nature, and first placed lichens on the rocks, 
and then moss and other plants to build 
ultimately a thin layer of soil, only a few 
inches in a thousand years. Shrubs and 
trees then covered these hills, and birds and 
animals returned, until we have our Wis- 
consin of today, an area noted throughout 
the country for its beauty, and more valuable 
for public recreation than many existing 
recreation areas in the country because it is 
near more people. All the streams in the 
eastern half and in the northern third of the 
State originate in these Kettle Moraine hills, 

The pioneer farmers of Wisconsin cleared 
some of these hills of trees and worked hard 
to remove many of the stones, but the ef- 
fort to cultivate them was unsuccessful and 
many farms were abandoned. The ruins of 
old houses and stone fences on these hills are 
mute evidence of the great tragedy that be- 
fell these Wisconsin pioneers. A survey by 
the State of Wisconsin in 1936 indicated that 
soil tests showed that these moraines were 
not suitable for agriculture, but were suit- 
able for trees. This had already been pretty 
well established—proyen by nature, which 
had clothed most of these hills with trees. 
This report recommended that the moraine 
area, which extend from near Chilton, 
Wis., down to Eagle and then to White- 
water, be set aside as a forest recreational 
area, 

The glacial moraines answer all the re- 
quirements for a national park. They have 
one great advantage over many other na- 
tional parks. They are near the center of 
population of the United States. They would 
be used by millions, more people than can 
use the more remote national parks. Even 
today, the State Kettle Moraine Forest 
Park—a small segment, less than 10 percent 
of the envisioned park, is visited by more 
than 1 million persons a year, more than 
the attendance of at least one existing na- 
tional park. 

The State Kettle Moraine Forest Park 
would be the nucleus around which the 
Wisconsin Glacier National Park would be 
formed. The Kettle Moraine Park from 
Chilton to Kewaskum is quite well estab- 
lished, but from Kewaskum to north of 
Eagle the State has made no purchase, al- 
though this area contains some of the finest 
moraines. From north of Eagle to White- 
water the State has purchased a considerable 
nucleus of land. From Whitewater the park 
would extend southwest, following the hills 
to Janesville, and then would turn north- 
west to west of Madison and the Baraboo 
Hills, which have many interesting glacial 
formations near them. Among these is what 
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was formerly the largest lake in Wisconsin, 
Glacial Lake Wisconsin. The park would 
then extend northward along the east side 
of the Wisconsin River, which at one time 
bounded the Green Bay tongue on the west. 
In Langlade County the park would go west- 
ward and follow the moraines at the end of 
the Chippewa tongue to the moraines of the 
Superior tongue, and from there on to the 
Mississippi River. 

The cost of the entire land involved would 
be relatively small if we compare it with 
the cost of most Government projects today, 
such as our highways, educational improve- 
ment, and public buildings. The cost of one 
institution which the State now proposes 
to build would cost $6 million, Six million 
dollars would be sufficient to pay for a large 
part of the land involved in such a national 
park. The State has spent only $1 million 
in buying 30 square miles of the Kettle 
Moraine which, if the parcels of land were 
joined together lengthwise, would be about 
40 miles in length. One of our private 
charitable foundations could very easily pay 
for the entire cost of all the land involved. 

‘Some may say that the State should de- 
velop this project. It could very well do 
this. But the State is confronted with too 
many requests for money to finance various 
projects in conservation, too many local in- 
fluences pulling in opposing directions. As 
a result, it would not acquire the land before 
it would become almost prohibitively ex- 
pensive. After 20 years of active planning, 
the Kettle Moraine Park is far from complete. 
One-half of the land suggested in the survey 
of 1936 for incorporation in the Kettle Mo- 
raine Forest has been completely ignored by 
the conservation department. Nobody in the 
State government has shown sufficient fore- 
sight to realize the potential of this recre- 
ational forest to the State and Nation. The 
State has spent only the minimum amount 
which it is required by statute to spend to 
develop Kettle Moraine Park. It has used 
none of the other discretionary funds avail- 
able to it. At the rate it is now going on, 
it will take 50 years more to complete the 
Kettle Moraine project as contemplated by 
the State survey of 1936. We must, there- 
fore, turn to the Federal Government. 

The State of Wisconsin and the conserva- 
tion department, the counties and their 
planning departments, must cooperate ac- 
tively and sympathetically with the Federal 
Government toward bringing to reality this 
national park concept. 

A great trail for hikers, skiers, and horse- 
men should be built throughout the park, 
spotted with simple shelters for overnight 
camps. The Appalachian Trail runs along 
the mountains of the east for over 2,000 miles. 
The John Muir Trail follows the Sierra Range 
for hundreds of miles. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has built thousands of miles of 
trails in its national parks. In Wisconsin 
the Glacial Trail would follow the gracial 
moraines for a maximum distance of about 
500 miles, 

But this land must be purchased soon, 
before the population explosion following the 
openings of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
strikes Wisconsin, before the hills are pre- 
empted by private homes, and the land be- 
comes too expensive. It will cost little now. 
St will mean much hereafter. 


In order that I might have the opinion 
of the National Park Service on the pos- 
sibility of a Moraine National Park, I 
addressed the following letter to it: 

JUNE 6, 1958. 
Mr. CONRAD L. WIRTH, 
Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MrR. WmerTH: Wisconsin's Kettle 
Moraine State Park, a small segment of the 
moraines left by the Wisconsin Glacier cen- 
turies ago, has become one of our State's 
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most unique outdoor attractions. It is vis- 
ited by more than a million persons annually. 

Raymond T. Zillmer, a Milwaukee attorney 
and conservationist, has proposed that the 
relatively small State park be expanded to 
include the entire range of glacial moraines 
as a new national park, 

The glacial moraines in Wisconsin offer 
the most attractive and representative exam- 
ple of this glacial era phenomenon. A 500- 
mile glacial trail for hikers, skiers, and horse- 
men, spotted with simple shelters for over- 
night camps, would offer the Midwest an 
attraction similar to the popular Appalachian 
Trail or the John Muir Trail in the Sierra 
Range. The scenic, historical, and recrea- 
tional values of such a park would be com- 
plemented by the soil and water conserva- 
tion that would result. In addition, the 
moraines are near the center of population 
in the United States. 

I discussed Mr, Zillmer’s wonderful sug- 
gestion with Mr. Leo J. Diederich, Chief of 
the branch of National Park System plan- 
ning. So that you, Mr. Diederich, and others 
may better acquaint yourselves with the 
idea, I enclose an article from the spring 
issue of Lore in which Mr. Zillmer presents 
his proposal that a Glacier National Forest 
Park be included in the National Park Sys- 
tem, 

I believe the proposal merits your serious 
and immediate consideration. Therefore, I 
formally request the Service to look into the 
suitability of the moraines as a possible unit 
of the national park system. So that you 
may gain firsthand knowledge of the Wis- 
consin moraines I would like to invite you 
and Mr, Diederich to visit them with Mr, 
Zillmer and myself, 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member oj Congress. 


On June 25, 1958, National Park Sery- 
ice Director Conrad L. Wirth addressed 
to me the following reply: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon, Henry S. Reuss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Reuss: We are pleased to have 
your letter of June 6 in which you call to 
our attention the proposal of Mr. Raymond 
T. Zillmer.that an extensive area of the 
glacial moraines in Wisconsin be considered 
as a possible unit of the National Park Sys- 
tem. We appreciate also the opportunity 
provided by your invitation to Mr. Leo J. 
Diederich, of this Service, to explore the 
matter further with you in your office on 
June 17. 

Mr. Zillmer’s proposal is an admirable, 
broad and imaginative approach to the con- 
servation of natural and recreational re- 
sources. We believe, as you do, that the 
proposal warrants careful and serlous con- 
sideration to determine the national signifi- 
cance, suitability, possible extent, and feasi- 
bility of the area for national park purposes. 

As Mr. Diederich has mentioned to you, 
the general nature of the proposal is well 
related to the scenic, scientific, and historic 
category approach which we are using as a 
guide in our recently initiated studies for 
the preparation of a long-range, systematic 
plan to achieve a well-rounded and adequate 
national park system. 

The national park system plan, which we 
expect to produce by 1961, is an important 
phase of the 10-year Mission 66 program of 
the National Park Service. The plan will 
encompass investigation and critical evalu- 
ation of scenic, scientific, historic, and other 
values believed to. be of national signifi- 
cance. It is intended to produce for each 
area selected for recommendation sound 
basic data upon which public understanding 
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can be based and upon which both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment can act in considering its merit 
for establishment in the national park sys- 
tem, consistent with the country’s need. 

Mr. Zillmer’s proposal, therefore, is timely. 
However, as you know, this Service has made 
no previous studies of this proposal and has 
no present basis on which to evaluate its 
merits. Our Chief Naturalist, Mr. John E. 
Doerr, however, worked as a geologist with 
the State of Wisconsin for some 10 years. 
From his knowledge of it, Mr. Doerr consid- 
ers the geology of the State to be of more 
than ordinary interest. Although there are 
lesser exhibits of glacial moraines now in the 
National Park System, there is no existing 
unit in which such moraines resulting from 
the continental ice sheets constitute the 
primary feature. 

Accordingly, we are authorizing Regional 
Director Daniel J. Tobin, Region 5, National 
Park Service, 421 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa., to make suitable arrangements 
for and to undertake such field and other 
studies as may be required to produce data 
on which the national significance and suit- 
ability of the area can be determined. We 
believe that a proposal of this scope and 
complexity requires a preliminary reconnais- 
sance on the ground. It would seek to 
establish whether additional and more de- 
tailed studies were warranted and, if so, to 
outline their nature and timing. 

> » . * . 

Seldom do park proposals inspire us to 
such lengthy commentary, especially before 
field study. This one, however, seems par- 
ticularly apt. We hope that it can live up 
to its advance billing, although we do have 
reservations about the feasibility of a con- 
tinuous swath across the State of Wisconsin. 

Sincerely yours, 
Conrap L, WIRTH, 
Director. 


The reaction to the idea of a Moraine 
National Park in Wisconsin has been 
uniformly favorable throughout Wis- 
consin. Editorials in leading news- 
papers have endorsed the proposal. 'This 
editorial appeared in the West Bend 
News for June 12, 1958: 


County WovuLp BENEFIT BY NATIONAL PARK 
PLAN 


One of the finest, most constructive sug- 
gestions to come out of Washington, D. C., 
in some time has been proposed by Repre- 
sentative Henry S. Reuss. The proposal 
urges consideration of establishing a new 
national park covering the entire range of 
glacial moraines in Wisconsin. 

The proposal, which was first advanced by 
Milwaukee conservationist Raymond T. Zill- 
mer, was submitted by Reuss to Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of our National Park Service. 

Washington County residents should be 
keenly interested in the suggestion because 
it would directly benefit our county as well 
as the whole area involved. It would give 
us the benefit of a park system in our 
county which would be maintained by the 
Federal Government and directly benefit our 
county by bringing in thousands and even- 
tually millions of tourist dollars into the 
area. 

By setting up a 500-mile-long Glacial Trail 
for hikers, skiers and horsemen, spotted with 
simple shelters for overnight camps, the 
Midwest would have a tourist attraction to 
compete with any in our Nation, 

Not only would our State have a beauti- 
ful national park, som we now lack, 
but the scenic, historical and recreational 
value of such a project cannot be estimated 
in dollars. 

The State has already purchased much 
land along the Kettle Moraine Parkway. 
But, with Federal funds to bolster the proj- 
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ect, the undertaking would receive the 
needed impetus to assure its success. 

In addition to the beautiful parkway 
which our State would gain, we would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that soil and 
water conservation would be directly bene- 
fited. 

It might be well for our many conserya~- 
tion clubs to look into this matter and en- 
courage it for the preservation of our wild- 
life and natural resources. 

Persons who have taken a trip along the 
Kettle Moraine Drive marvel at the various 
historical sites and natural beauty and unu- 
sual formations—startling even to lifetime 
residents of the area. 

A Kettle Moraine map is needed to point 
out the unusual formations along the route 
or the untrained eye will miss many of na- 
ture’s points of interest. 

While a leisurely trip along the route by 
car is most gratifying, we can well imagine 
that a hiking or horseback camping trip 
could be most gratifying and would appeal 
to hundreds and possibly thousands of per- 
sons each summer—especially if overnight 
shelters for such groups were provided. 

We believe it would be advisable for our 
county board to further investigate this 
matter for establishment of such a park 
could well solve our county park problem. 
If such a park were set up, we may have no 
need for further park areas in the county. 
And we would benefit by having the use and 
advantages of a national park at no expense 
to the county. 


The Beloit News of June 11, 1958, car- 
ried the following editorial: 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK PROPOSED 
FOR WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has no national park, though it 
has national forests, In fact, Wisconsin is 
1 of 5 or 6 States that cannot boast a na- 
tional park, a national monument, or a fed- 
erally designated historical site. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Mil- 
waukee, noting the Badger State’s deficiency 
as far as a national park is concerned, pro- 
posed in a letter to Conrad L. Wirth, Na- 
tional Park Service Director, the expansion 
of the Kettle Moraine State Park into a 5C0- 
mile-long Wisconsin Glacier National Park 
that would follow the winding strip of 
moraines left by the Wisconsin glacier cen- 
turies ago. 

The Milwaukee lawmaker, who says the 
suggestion was first made by Raymond T. 
Zillmer, a Milwaukee conservationist, pointed 
out to the National Park Director that the 
moraines meet the general requirements of 
national parks, including natural beauty, 
historical and geological significance, and 
easy accessibility for public use. 

Representative Revues said in his letter that 
“the glacial moraines in Wisconsin offer the 
most attractive and representative example 
of this glacial era phenomenon.” He ex- 
plained that the glacial trail would be an 
attraction similar to the popular Appalachian 
Trail in thé East or the John Muir Trail in 
the Sierra Range. Furthermore, he said, 
“such a park would be complemented by the 
soil and water conservation that would 
result.” 

The suggested park would wind through 
26 Wisconsin counties. They are Rock, Wal- 
worth, Green, Dane, Sauk, and Columbia, in 
southern Wisconsin; Portage, Waupaca, Wau- 
shara, Adams, and Marquette Counties, in 
central Wisconsin; and St. Croix, Polk, Bar- 
ron, Rusk, Chippewa, Taylor, Lincoln, Lang- 
lade, Shawano, and Marathon Counties, in 
northern Wisconsin. 

The present Kettle Moraine State Park in- 
cludes a southern section in Walworth, Jeffer- 
son, and Waukesha Counties and a northern 
section in Washington, Fond du Lac, and 
Sheboygan Counties. 

Most of the land that would be included 
in a national park such as proposed by Rep- 
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resentative Reuss is not particularly suit- 
able for agriculture. The topsoil on the 
moraines is thin. The kettle holes are deep. 
The hills dry out quickly in summer, result- 
ing in erosion. Many small ponds have dried 
up due to lack of forest cover. 

The southern section of the Kettle Moraine 
State Park is proving more popular each year 
with those who like to get outdoors. Tree 
planting is changing the appearance and 
making the park area more attractive. The 
same is true of the northern section. 

Possibly the 500-mile winding trail pro- 
posed is somewhat ambitious, but there is 
merit to preserving much of the moraine 
region of the State as a recreational area. 


And here is what the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman had to say on June 9, 1958: 
KETTLE MORAINE PROPOSED AS NATIONAL PARK 


Congressman HENRY Reuss, of Milwaukee, 
has urged the National Park Service to con- 
sider establishing a new nat.onal park in 
the glacial moraines of Wisconsin, now 
known as Kettle Moraine State Park. It is 
a splendid proposal which merits general ap- 
proval, since it is exactly the type of park 
development gaining favor on a national 
scale. There are unlimited possibilities in 
expanding the Kettle Moraine area into a 
500-mile long glacier national park that 
would follow the winding strip of Moraines 
left by the great glacier centuries ago. In 
many respects such a park would be similar 
to the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, with its extensive trails for hikers and 
horsemen and simple overnight shelters and 
campsites. This type of national park is 
setting new attendance records year after 
year and will come into even greater demand 
as our national population grows. 

Although it is located midway between the 
east and west coasts, and is known as a 
great vacation spot, Wisconsin does not have 
a national park. Moreover, the State gov- 
ernment has shown a general unwillingness 
to protect the Kettle Moraine from encroach- 
ment which eventually would detract from 
its park-like characteristics. This was shown 
when the State allowed a section of the 
Kettle Moraine area to be used as the site 
for a new multimillion-doliar boys school, 
The ease with which this move was made, 
contrary to previous agreements about the 
use of such land, leaves no assurance that a 
number of other projects requiring large 
parcels of land will not also be taken for 
special purposes. 

A Milwaukee conservationist, Raymond T. 
Zillmer, who was among those protesting the 
State's use of the Kettle Moraine for a boys 
school site, originally advanced the idea that 
the Kettle Moraine be declared a national 
park. Reuss has seen merit in the proposal 
and invited Conrad L. Wirth, National Park 
Service Director, to inspect the area with 
Zilimer and himeelf, while urging “serious 
and immediate consideration” of the pro- 
posal. The southern reaches of the Kettle 
Moraine lie within Waukesha County and 
are included in the proposed national park 
which winds through 26 Wisconsin counties. 
Those residents of the county who agree 
with the Reuss proposal could lend their 
support to it by urging Federal authorities 
to give it serious consideration. It would 
also be appropriate, we believe, for the Wau- 
kesha County board to lend its backing to 
this worthy undertaking by going on record 
in favor of the Reuss proposal. 


An article in the Milwaukee Journal 
for June 30, 1958, gives useful geological 
background on Wisconsin’s moraines: 

GLACIAL DEPOSITS - 


Moraines are deposits of material—rocks, 
gravel, sand, earth—scraped up by moving 
glaciers, They may be small or fair sized 
hills and ridges. Wisconsin has them in 
number and variety probably unsurpassed 
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in the United States. The last great glacier 
of the ice-age which covered the northern 
part of the United States is known as the 
Wisconsin glacier. 

At the southernmost point reached by a 
glacier, a terminal moraine forms and as the 
glacier recedes smaller terminals are Indi- 
cated by recessional moraines. Lateral mo- 
raines are left at the sides of the glacier and 
ground moraines under it. Medial moraines 
form between two glaciers. 

Streams draining the glacier and the land 
under leave other moraines called kames and 
when these take serpentine form they are 
calied eskers. 

The kettle moraines which the State for 
many years has been trying to purchase for 
Kettle Moraine State Forest are unusual be- 
cause they were formed between the Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan lobes of the glacier 
and were altered by stream deposits. So 
they are a combination of medial and kame 
moraines. 

Another type of moraine is the drumlin, 
an isolated mound rising from level land. 
Drumilins are visible along highways 19 and 
30 in Dodge and Jefferson Counties. The 
level land is underlain by ground moraines. 

The route indicated as the area to be sur- 
veyed for a national moraine park roughly 
follows the Cary end moraines. The Cary 
was the most recent period of the Wisconsin 
glacier and its moraines are the most pro- 
nounced. Older moraines have been almost 
obliterated by erosion so that northwestern 
glaciated areas of Wisconsin are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the southwestern un- 
glaciated region. 


Support from organizations for a 
Moraine National Park is also evolving, 
There follows, for example, a resolution 
of the Waukesha County Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, adopt- 
ed June 19, 1958: 


Whereas Congressman Henry Reuss, cf 
Milwaukee, has urged the National Park 
Service to consider establishing a new na- 
tional park in the glacial moraines of Wis- 
consin, now known as Kettle Moraine State 
Park; and 

Whereas the establishing of a national 
park in this 500-mile-long winding strip of 
moraines, which runs through 26 Wisconsin 
counties, including Waukesha County, is 
highly desirable; and 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin has shown 
a general unwillingness to protect the Kettle 
Moraine from encroachment as was shown 
when the State allowed a section of the 
Kettle Moraine area, contrary to previous 
agreements about the use of this land, to be 
used as the site of a new multimillion-dollar 
school for delinquent boys; and 

Whereas Raymond T. Zillmer, of Milwau- 
kee, a Waltonian, and one of Wisconsin's 
outstanding conservationists, who has given 
considerable time and money toward the 
park systems in Wisconsin, has declared his 
support of a Kettle Moraine national park: 
So, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Waukesha County 
Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., hereby declares its support of the es- 
tablishment of a Kettle Moraine national 
park, to be known as the Wisconsin Glacier 
National Park, and petitions the National 
Park Service to establish the area as a na- 
tional park; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the Waukesha 
County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, covering the meeting held at Dela- 
field, Wis., on the 19th day of June 1958, at 
which meeting this resolution was unani- 
mously adopted; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Conrad L. Wirth, National Park Serv- 
ice Director; to Congressman Henry Reuss; 
to Raymond T. Zillmer; to the Waukesha 
County and Milwaukee County Boards of 
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Supervisors; to the State and National offices 
of the Izaak Walton League; and to the 
Waukesha County and Milwaukee County 
press. 

WAUKESHA COUNTY CHAPTER, 

Izaak WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 

Ropert J. HOLTMAN, President. 

Attest: 
C. F. SPONHOLZ, Secretary. 


The full text of H. R. 13310 follows: 


A bill to authorize the establishment of the 
Moraine National Park in the State of 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc, That as provided 
herein, representative portions of the termi- 
nai moraine left behind in the glacial age, 
and nearby areas, located in the counties of 
Kewaunee, Manitowoc, Calumet, Shebogan, 
Washington, Waukesha, Jefferson, Walworth, 
Rock, Green, Dane, Sauk, Columbia, Adams, 
Marquette, Waushara, Portage, Waupaca, 
Marathon, Shawano, Langlade, Lincoln, 
Oneida, Price, Taylor, Rusk, Chippewa, Wash- 
burn, Sawyer, Barron, Polk, Dunn, and St. 
Croix, in the State of Wisconsin, shall be 
preserved as a national park, to be known 
as Moraine National Park, for the benefit 
and enjoyment of all people. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate for inclusion in the park such 
areas within the above counties as he finds 
to be rich in scenic, geological, or historical 
interest; to be essentially unspoiled; and 
to be capable of effective administration as 
a comprehensive unit, although the lands 
need not be contiguous. The Secretary is 
authorized to make appropriate arrange- 
ments with State and local governments, 
and with private persons, for the continua- 
tion of national park activities on adjacent 
lands which are similar in character to na- 
tional park lands. Lands owned by State 
or local governments may be included only 
with the concurrence of such governments. 
Any Federal land within the- area desig- 
nated shall be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for administration as 
part of the park: Provided, That the Fed- 
eral department or agency having adminis- 
tration over such land shall agree in advance 
to such transfer. 

Sec. 3. Within the area designated pur- 
suant to section 2, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to procure by purchase, 
by donation, with donated funds, or by such 
means as he deems to be in the public in- 
terest, land and interest in land, including 
the authority to acquire improved residen- 
tial property subject to a provision that the 
owner or owners thereof may retain use and 
occupancy of the improvements for a period 
not to exceed 25 years or until the demise of 
the last surviving owner, whichever is the 
lesser period. 

Src. 4, Establishment of Moraine National 
Park, in its initial phase, shall be and is 
hereby declared to be effective for purposes 
of administration when there is vested in 
the United States of America title to such 
portion of the lands designated pursuant to 
section 2 hereof as the Secretary of the In- 
terior determines is necessary for adminis- 
tration as a national park. Notice of the 
establishment of the park as provided herein 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
and thereafter Moraine National Park shall 
be administered pursuant to the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916 (35 Stat. 535), as amended. 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to provide compensa- 
tion for tax losses sustained as a result of 
any acquisition by the United States, of 
privately owned lands, together with any 
improvements thereon, located within the 
park established pursuant to this act, pay- 
ments shall be made to the local taxing au- 
thorities in which such lands are located in 
accordance with the following schedule of 
payments: For the fiscal year in which the 
land has been or may be acquired an amount 
equal to the full amount of annual taxes 
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last assessed and levied on the land, together 
with any improvements thereon, by the pub- 
lic taxing units, less any amount to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which may have been paid on account of 
taxes for any period falling within such 
fiscal year. For the 19 succeeding fiscal 
years there shall be paid on account of such 
land an amount equal to the full amount of 
taxes referred to in the preceding sentence, 
less 5 percent of such full amount for each 
fiscal year, including the year for which the 
payment is to be made: Provided, That the 
amount payable under the foregoing sched- 
ule for any fiscal year preceding the first 
full fiscal year following the approval of 
this act shall not become payable until the 
end of such first full fiscal year. 

(b) As soon as practicable after the end 
of each fiscal year, the amount then due 
for such fiscal year shall be computed and 
certified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


H. R. 13310 is designed to set up a frame 
of reference for the National Park Serv- 
ice and other interested agencies who will 
be studying the feasibility of establishing 
a Moraine National Park in Wisconsin. 

Section 1 provides that “representative 
portions of the terminal moraine left be- 
hind in the glacial age, and nearby 
areas,” located in a total of 33 Wisconsin 
counties, shall constitute anational park. 
The purposes of such a park are as broad 
as the benefit and enjoyment of all peo- 
ple. These would certainly include such 
diverse activities as camping, hiking, 
bicycling, skiing, fishing, horsemanship, 
nature study, and other healthful out- 
door activities. 

Section 2 sets forth the criteria for in- 
clusion—that the land be rich in scenic, 
geological, or historical interest, be es- 
sentially unspoiled, and be capable of 
effective administration. It is not an- 
ticipated that the park be an entirely 
contiguous 500-mile stretch, since certain 
intermediate lands may well prove either 
unnecessary to acquire or too high in 
value. Lands adjacent to the national 
park proper may, nevertheless, under sec- 
tion 2, contain features such as hiking, 
skiing, or riding trails which are a con- 
tinuation of national park activities. 

Section 3 envisages the acquisition of 
the land in the proposed national park 
by a variety of means—by purchase by 
the Federal Government, by donation of 
lands by State and local governments and 
private persons, and by the donation of 
funds from similar sources. A further 
provision permits arrangements whereby 
occupants of residences in the national 
park area may continue to reside in the 
national park for up to 25 years. 

Section 4 permits the setting up of the 
Moraine National Park at such time as 
it has taken on the characteristics of a 
national park. 

Section 5 cushions the impact of in- 
corporating into the national park lands 
that were previously on the tax rolls of 
State and local governments by pro- 
viding for the payment to the State 
or local taxing agency of sums in lieu 
of taxes. These would be initially at 
the rate of the full amount of present 
annual taxes, decreasing at the rate of 
5 percent a year. 

H. R. 13310 is certainly capakle of im- 
provement and amendment. Construc- 
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tive suggestions will no doubt emerge in 
the course of its legislative history. 

Our inventory of national parks will be 
well served by the addition of a park of- 
fering the best possible example of the 
glacial moraine. The Midwestern United 
States, with its advancing population, 
needs a national park more than ever. 
Yet unless we move soon to acquire a 
Moraine National Park in Wisconsin, in- 
creasing costs of land acquisition may 
mean that we shall have lost our chance 
forever. 

I hope that the day will come soon, Mr. 
Speaker, when every Member of this 
House, as well as every American citizen, 
old or young, will enjoy the Moraine Na- 
tional Park in Wisconsin. 


PENDING LEGISLATION WOULD 
GIVE SMALL BUSINESS A NEW 
LEASE ON LIFE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a letter dated June 18 from a small but 
substantial businessman in Houston, 
Tex., which reads as follows: 

Sun-UP Ice CREAM CoO., INC., 
Houston, Tex., June 18, 1958. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: I am writing 
you to ask your support and work for the 
passage of the following bills: # 

1. H. R. 10243, the bill designated to make 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act a part 
of the antitrust laws. 

2. H. R. 9957, a tax-relief bill for small 
businesses. 

3. H. R. 10345, the bill designed to create a 
small-business-capital bank system, 

I feel that if we do not improve the 
climatic business conditions for some of our 
small businesses we are going to have many 
of them dry up on the vine. We all know 
we need smaller businesses to go along with 
the larger ones to keep our country eco- 
nomically and politically sound. 

Thanks for your consideration and help. 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. THOMASON, 


I am not sure I really needed to be re- 
minded that I should support the three 
bills this small-business man has men- 
tioned. It happens that all three of them 
were introduced by me. 

This is a good time, however, to review 
the problems with which these bills deal, 
and to report to the Members on the sta- 
tus of each bill. These three bills are 
designed to meet some extremely severe 
problems which small-business people 
are up against. They are problems 
which small-business people almost uni- 
versally recognize and feel should be 
corrected. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


H. R. 10243 deals with only one phase 
of a monopoly practice which is more 
deadly to small business than any other. 
This is the practice of price discrimina- 
tion. As we all know, price discrimina- 
tion is an abuse of power; and the law 
tries to check the practice because it in- 
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evitably results in big business destroy- 
ing small business. The practice results 
in the biggest firms taking over larger 
and larger shares of the market, and in 
the biggest firms destroying or squeezing 
out the smaller firms, whether the big 
firms intend this result or not. 

H. R. 10243 would, then, close one of 
the loopholes in the anti-price-discrimi- 
nation law. This is not the most impor- 
tant of the loopholes in this law; there is 
another in section 2 which the Members 
know as the “good faith” loophole, that 
is causing a much more widespread de- 
struction of small business. But the 
“good faith” loophole, is the one which 
the equality of opportunity bill, H. R. 
11, will close, and the Members of the 
House need no prompting to support 
H. R. 11. The House passed H. R. 11 by 
a vote of 394 to 3 in 1956, and it has been 
held up in the Senate, not in the House. 

All H. R. 10243 will do is to define the 
term “antitrust laws” so that section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act will be a part 
of the antitrust laws. The other parts 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
were amendments to the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, were automatically defined as 
parts of the antitrust laws. Further- 
more, section 3 has been thought by 
many authorities to be a part of the 
antitrust laws, but the Supreme Court 
recently ruled otherwise. 

Section 3 is the criminal part of the 
law. It prohibits discriminations in 
price for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition. A conviction under this section 
requires proof of criminal intent. The 
importance of this ruling, and the im- 
portance of this bill, hinges solely on 
this point: There is a general provision 
in the Clayton Act whereby a person 
who is injured by a violation of any of 
the antitrust laws can sue and collect 
three times the amount of the damages 
he has sustained. This is an extremely 
important principle of our antitrust laws, 
and one of the most effective deterrents 
to violations of the antitrust laws. 

Now we have this very strange situa- 
tion. 

Section 2 of the act deals with price 
discrimination, and this is an antitrust 
law. Furthermore, section 2 is not a 
criminal statute. Proof of a violation 
rests solely on a showing that (a) a price 
discrimination has been made, and (b) 
the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. A person 
who is injured by a violation of this 
section can sue the violator and recover 
damages. 

Section 3 also deals with this same 
practice of a price discrimination, but 
it goes further in its requirements for 
proof. It requires also a proof of crim- 
inal intent and purpose. In short, this 
section of the statute is a criminal 
statute. It only prohibits discrimina- 
tions in price made for the purpose of 
destroying competition. Yet the person 
who is injured by a violation of the 
criminal statute is without the provision 
for suing and recovering damages. And 
the broader public interest which this 
law is intended to safeguard is without 
the protection and the deterrent to vio- 
lation which the triple-damage provision 
would give. 
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This bill is now pending in the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and that 
committee has scheduled hearings on it 
on July 30. I hope that the committee 
will make a favorable report on the bill, 
and that this Congress will pass it. This 
will be a small, but clear contribution 
which this Congress can make to small 
business, and I really believe the bill 
should arouse no controversy. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX RELIEF 


H. R. 9957 is a more substantial meas- 
ure, It would give small business some 
genuine tax relief. The amounts of the 
tax deductions in the bill are substantial 
although I believe that the bill would 
have such a wholesome and stimulating 
effect on small business in particular, and 
on all business in general, that it would 
not result in any reduction in revenues. 
On the contrary, if the bill has the stim- 
ulating effect that we can reasonably 
expect, it will result in such an increase 
in business activity and in such an in- 
crease in business incomes, that the ad- 
justed tax rates contained in this bill may 
well produce more tax revenues than the 
Government will receive under the pres- 
ent tax structure. 

There are two main features of the 
bill. 

One is a plow-back provision which 
allows an income deduction for certain 
amounts of profits invested, during the 
year, in new physical assets. This is 
what small firms need perhaps most of 
all; they need the incentive and the funds 
for purchasing new equipment and mod- 
ernizing their operations. 

This feature of the bill would be es- 
pecially beneficial to unincorporated 
firms. It would allow, for computing 
taxes, an income deduction up to 20 per- 
cent of their income, but not more than 
$30,000. Furthermore, for the very 
smallest firms, this provision is even 
more generous. It would allow a deduc- 
tion of up to $5,000 reinvested in the 
business, even though this exceeds 20 
percent of the firm's income. 

The second important feature of the 
bill is that it reduces the corporate in- 
come tax rates for very small corpora- 
tions. It reduces the so-called normal 
tax rate from the present 30 percent to 
20 percent on the first $25,000 of cor- 
porate income; and it raises the so-called 
surtax rate, which applies on taxable 
income in excess of $25,000, from the 
present 22 percent to 25 percent. In 
other words, this shifting of the rate 
makes very little or no difference to the 
bigger corporations, but it provides a 
substantial reduction for the very small 
corporations. Furthermore, the com- 
bination of these two rates does not bring 
about any sharp break, or steep incline, 
in the combined rate; it provides a very 
gradual reduction at the very small end 
of the corporate income scale. 

In addition to these two important 
features, the bill also contains most of 
the boiler plate amendments which have 
been recommended by the administra- 
tion. The bill allows payment of the 
estate tax on the installment plan; it 
allows corporations to amortize used 
equipment on the same basis as new 
equipment; and it allows certain very 
small and closely-held corporations the 
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option of being treated as partnerships. 
One or the other of these technical 
amendments will prove useful to some 
individual small businesses, and they in- 
volve little, if any, revenues loss to the 
Government; so there would be no ob- 
jection to them. 

This bill is an extremely good one. It 
is the joint product of all the majority 
members of the House Small Business 
Committee, and it was introduced joint- 
ly by all the Democrats on our commit- 
tee. The bill is pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and it is 
hoped that that committee will give 
favorable consideration to it. 

SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 


The problem of obtaining capital is, 
of course, another great handicap to 
small business. We are all aware of this, 
I think, and certainly the prospects are 
good that the present Congress will do 
something helpful about this. 

While the small-business man who 
has written me from Houston speaks only 
of the small-business capital bank bill, 
the general purpose of that bill is now 
most likely to be reached by S. 3651, 
which is to be known as the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. The Sen- 
ate has already passed this bill, and the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has, with some additional amend- 
ments, reported it. The bill is pro- 
gramed for Wednesday, July 9, and it is 
hoped that we may pass it Wednesday in 
the House of Representatives. 

Although I introduced the companion 
of S. 3651 in the House, as an alternative 
to the capital bank bill which we could 
most likely obtain at this time, I will 
concede that it falls short of accomplish- 
ing what those of us who drafted the 
capital bank bill had hoped to accom- 
plish. We had hoped to help create a 
system of small-business capital banks 
which would be a continuing and self- 
sustaining proposition. We had hoped 
further that this would be a system that 
would attract private capital and thus 
eventuate in a permanent, privately 
owned system to fill a need which is not 
now filled. 

WILL BE EXTREMELY HELPFUL TO SMALL 

BUSINESS 


The bill pending lacks, I fear, cer- 
tain of the ingredients which are essen- 
tial to permanency and private owner- 
Ship. This bill does, however, give the 
Small Business Administration an in- 
creased lending authority, and a new 
lending authority, to make long-term 
loans to local investment associations. 
These investment associations which are 
to be formed may, in turn, invest in the 
stocks of small companies, as well as 
make long-term loans to small com- 
panies. Consequently, the bill will be 
extremely helpful to small business, and 
it should be passed. I believe that the 
bill is now in a form where there is sub- 
stantially no objection to it from either 
side of the aisle; and it is hoped that 
we will soon have an opportunity to vote 
for it. 

ACTION IS NEEDED NOW 

The three measures I have mentioned, 
plus H. R. 11, would give small business 
a new lease on life. But I fear if we do 
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not act soon to give small business more 
equitable treatment under our tax and 
antitrust laws, there will not be much 
small business left for us to worry about. 
We have seen the toll of small business 
failures go up, up, and up for several 
years now. By last year, the number of 
failures, according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
reached the highest level since 1933. Yet 
in the first 5 months of the present 
year, the total has jumped 16 percent 
over the first 5 months of last year. 

Dun & Bradstreet reports show a total 
of 6,811 failures in the first 5 months of 
this year. If this monthly rate contin- 
ues, the total for this year will be 16,344 
small firms forced out of business under 
bankrupt circumstances. These are not 
big firms; and we have not heard of any 
big corporation failing. 

In fact, despite the recession, the big 
corporations are still paying the very 
handsome, boom-time dividends they 
were paying early last year. Total cor- 
porate dividends in the first 5 months of 
this year was $3.87 billion, which is a 
decline of less than 1 percent from the 
same period last year. Even the manu- 
facturing corporations, which have been 
hardest hit by the recession, paid divi- 
dends in the first 5 months of this year 
totaling only about 1 percent less than 
their dividends in the first 5 months of 
last year. 

In plain words, the several boom years 
which preceded this recession were in 
reality years of increasing big business 
prosperity and deepening small business 
recession. Now with the recession upon 
us, small business is being squeezed out 
of the system at an even more rapid 
pace, while the big corporations are left 
in a comfortable position to expand and 
take over more of the business of the 
country, if and when the administration 
and the money managers decide to have 
another period of prosperity. 

Certainly, we must do something to 
avoid such a catastrophe, and we must do 
it quickly. If we can pass these bills 
which small-business people are asking 
for, we can avoid it; we can return a 
great new era of opportunity to small 
business and return to the whole country 
a stimulating, progressive and hopeful 
outlook. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BAILEY, for 25 minutes, on July 9. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 
10 minutes, on today, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman, for 10 minutes, on to- 
morrow, and the following 2 days there- 
after. 

Mr. Hrestanp, for 30 minutes, tomor- 
row. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
er on Tuesday and Wednesday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hrestanpd and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jupp and to include a graduation 
address at Jefferson Medical College. 

Mr. PORTER, 

Mr. PELLY. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 3, 1958, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 1804. A bill for the relief of Robert 
R. Cooper; 

H. R.7718. A bill for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. R. 11451. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States, and 
a superliner passenger vessel for operation 
in the Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12457. A bill to further amend Public 
Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge 
Dam across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake 
O' the Pines. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 8, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2101. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected phases of the 
low-rent housing operations of the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of Denver, 
Colo., pursuant to section 816 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, approved August 2, 1954 (42 
U. S. C. 1435); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2102. A letter from the Deputy Managing 
Director, Development Loan Fund, relative to 
the establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$40 million from the Development Loan Fund 
to the Plan Organization of Iran has been 
authorized, pursuant to title II of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2103. A letter from the president, Con- 
ference of State Societies, transmitting a 
copy of the audit report completed by Eric 
G. Jansson & Co., certified public account- 
ants, for the Conference of State Societies 
of Washington, D. C., covering the period 
from August 25, 1957, to May 31, 1958, pur- 
suant to Public Law 293, 82d Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2104. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
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partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens who 
have been found admissible into the United 
States, pursuant to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KITCHIN: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 11805. A bill to promote 
the national defense by authorizing the 
construction of seronautical research fa- 
cilities by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics necessary to the effective 
prosecution of aeronautical research; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2118). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 9521. A bill to amend paragraph (k) 
of section 403 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, as amended, to define 
the term “chemical preservative” as used 
in such paragraph; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2119). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 13295. A bill to promote ethical 
standards of conduct among Members of 
Congress and officers and employees of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 13296. A bill to provide for a Vet- 
erans’ Administration general medical and 
surgical hospital of 200 beds at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 13297. A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to assist in the 
establishment and improvement of certain 


television broadcasting facilities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13298. A bill to amend section 4201 
of title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 13299. A bill to provide that the 
Channel Islands off the coast of southern 
California shall be referred to as the Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 13300. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to extend to Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, the time for reporting to Con- 
gress with respect to certain highway tests; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 13301. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 13302. A bill to provide that the 
equalizing reservoir for the Columbia Basin 
project in the State of Washington shall be 
referred to as the Frank A. Banks Equalizing 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 13303. A bill to eliminate the neces- 
sity of constructing a new building for the 
National Air Museum, at an estimated cost 
of $40 million by providing that such 
museum shall be located in the building 
known as the old Pension Office Building, 
which was designed as a war memorial; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13304. A bill to amend chapter 163 
of title 28 of the United States Code to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
civil actions for the recovery of money or 
property received or expended by Federal 
officers and employees in violation of their 
public trust, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 13305. A bill to create an Agricul- 
tural Research and Industrial Board; to de- 
fine its powers and duties; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R, 13306. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (college housing) with 
respect to the definition of “educational in- 
stitution”; to the Committee on Bankiig and 
Currency. 

By. Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 13307. A bill to provide increases in 
monthly rates of compensation payable to 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 13308. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of Federal funds payable thereunder to 
States which have approved plans for old- 
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age assistance and which maintain their ex- 
penditures for such assistance at or above 
the 1955 level; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 13309. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 13310. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Moraine National Park in the 
State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 13311. A bill to provide for the judi- 
cial review of orders of deportation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 645. Joint resolution to amend 
the Administrative Procedure Act with re- 
spect to activities of officers and employees 
of the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, to extend the benefits provided for in 
the Federal Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
Puerto Rico, memorializing the President and 
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the Congress of the United States, relative to 
Joint Resolution No. 1, which proposes to the 
Congress of the United States of America 
that the provisions relating to the debt mar- 
gin contained in section 3 of the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act be eliminated; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 13312. A bill for the relief of Forrest 

E. Decker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 13313. A bill for the relief of Robert 

L. Brooks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

697. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Walter 
J. Roark and others, Alto, Tex., requesting 
support of the Jenner bill (S. 2646); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

698. Also, petition of R. G. Bernardo, Grand 
Lodge of Delaware, Order of the Sons of Italy 
in America, Wilmington, Del., relative to go- 
ing on record as strongly favoring national 
legislation declaring Columbus Day, October 
12, a national holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Reuther Powerful Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7; 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that United Auto Workers’ 
President Walter Reuther is 1 part labor 
leader and 9 parts politician. While cor- 
rect in principle, this appraisal is con- 
servative in proportions. 

No pork chop laborite, he; wages, 
hours, and working conditions, matters 
of primary concern to other union men, 
are of little interest to this skilled politi- 
cal practitioner. A fair conclusion, 
shared by a number of Reuther’s oppo- 
nents within the labor movement, is that 
he is merely using the UAW and its high- 
est office, to further his own political 
ideology. 

The UAW springboard has long since 
sprung, launching him into the outer 
space of Michigan, California, Arizona, 
and national politics. In these busy 
days, he finds scant. time to delve into 
the humdrum affairs of the auto work- 
ers, One can picture a lightning-fast 
entry into the office of the UAW treas- 
urer, now and then, for funds with which 
to support some favored candidate, an 
equally lightning-quick exit, and back 
to the hustings. 

A one-time admirer of Soviet Russia— 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet Amer- 


ica”—a full-time Socialist—“If fighting 
for a more equal and equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of this country is So- 
cialist, I stand guilty of being a Social- 
ist’—Reuther has kibitzed every na- 
tional event of publicity value for the 
past 20 years, from his vantage point in 
the UAW. He has submitted to the gen- 
eral public, unsolicited “Reuther” plans 
for salvaging the stricken French liner, 
Normandie for producing 500 aircraft 
a day with surplus auto manufacturing 
machinery, for construction of a port- 
able foxhole. If all of Reuther’s plans 
were laid end to end, they would reach 
from the cloakroom of the United States 
Senate—where he has been known to 
hold press conferences—to the Califor- 
nia Governor's mansion—a gleam in his 
twinkling eyes. 

A man of many words, Reuther has 
made no secret of his ambitions. They 
have been delineated, in the first person, 
from thousands’ of platforms over a 
period of 2 decades, 

We must remake the economy of this 
country— 


He has said— 
We can no longer afford to confine ourselves 
to bargaining over wages and working con- 
ditions. * * * We must seek a real voice in 
the making of fundamental economic 
decisions, 


Reuther believes the time is here 
when labor must take over some of the 
functions of management and govern- 
ment. His idea is to compel manage- 
ment to accept the cooperation of labor, 
meaning Walter Reuther, in setting up 


production designs and schedules. He 
believes government should do the over- 
all economic planning, and that gov- 
ernment should lend a compassionate 
ear to the voice of organized labor, which 
is to say, Walter Reuther. 

We have not forgotten that free-enterprise 
initiative did not meet the requirements of 
war, and it will not meet the requirements 
of peace— 


Said Reuther in 1944— 

We will permit free, private enterprise that 
degree of freedom necessary to make its 
maximum contribution in terms of employ- 
ment; but if free, private enterprise fails 
to meet the requirements of our Nation 
e + + then government will not hesitate to 
take those steps necessary. 


This ominous threat reveals the real 
Walter Reuther. Do not underestimate 
his means for making the threat a reality. 

In the old days he toyed with the 
dream of a third party as a vehicle for 
his Socialist-Marxist political thinking. 
This idea was shelved after his tremen- 
dous success in the elections of 1948, but 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over 
the heads of many public officials, includ- 
ing governors and Members of Congress, 
who owe their position to Reuther sup- 
port. These Reuther satellites must toe 
the line, or else. 

The grand stategy for 1958 is to put 
more of these Reuther satellites in orbit, 
in the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and in several governor’s mansions, 
and thus to prepare for 1960, and the 
White House. 

He cannot get away with it if the 
American people know and understand 
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his motives. Instead of carrying on the 
fight for a Soviet America, let us carry on 
the fight for a free America. 


Address by Hon. Frank Carlson Before 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the RECORD, a speech 
by Senator Frank Cartson before the 
annual meeting of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this speech, Senator CARL- 
son points up the need of a proper de- 
velopment of our own natural resources 
which I am sure will be interesting to 
the membership of both Houses. 

The speech follows: 


SPEECH BY HON. FRANK CARLSON BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
May 15, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 

addressing the officers, members and friends 

of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at your annual meeting. 

The Nation is indebted to you and your 
organization for your constructive and con- 
tinued efforts in behalf of a program of river 
basin development. 

It is a pleasure to appear here as a member 
of the United States Senate, where you have 
many friends. 

I am not a stranger in your field of en- 
deavor. During the 74th and 75th Con- 
gresses I was a member of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which at that time was under the able lead- 
ership of one of the enthusiastic and able 
supporters of river basin development, the 
Honorable Will Whittington, of Mississippi. 

It was during the 75th Congress in 1936— 
and during my service on the Flood Control 
Committee—that our committee wrote, and 
Congress passed, the first general Flood Con- 
trol Act, which established this program on 
a nationwide basis. 

Since that time, much progress has been 
made. About 500 projects have been com- 
pleted or placed in partial operation for 
flood-control purposes and it is estimated 
that these projects have prevented flood 
damages totaling $834 billion—about twice 
the total Federal appropriation for construc- 
tion of flood-control projects, including 
those multiple-purpose power projects which 
also serye flood-control purposes. 

Even with this commendable progress, the 
fact that flood disasters still occur is not an 
indictment of the effectiveness of projects 
that are in operation, Instead, I would em- 
phasize we are not progressing fast enough 
with our program of control of water runoff 
in the Nation's watersheds. 

The geography of the United States pre- 

this Nation to several difficult prob- 
lems in water development policy. 

First, the existence of huge river basins, 
like that of the Missouri, confronts the coun- 
try with problems of physical coordination 
and with the need for installations designed 
to cope with sheer size. 

' Second, we are faced with physical ex- 

tremes. We have great areas of this Nation 
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with deficient rainfall throughout extensive 
areas of otherwise usable land—then we 
have periods of intensive rainfall of great 
volume during exceptional storms and sud- 
den changes in air-mass movement offering 
great contrasts in humidity and tempera- 
ture. These changing physical features can 
spell drought or flood, prosperity or disaster 
for many Americans, 

As our population increases—and it is 
increasing rapidly—it is essential that we 
accelerate our program of control of water 
runoff for beneficial uses and I urge that 
your organization exert every effort to in- 
form the people of the approaching needs 
for increased water supply. 

In my opinion, the public does not have 
full comprehension of the nature and ex- 
tent of our future needs in this field. 

As evidence of this great increasing need, 
we are presently consuming fresh water at 
the rate of about 200 billion gallons a day. 

Hydrologists estimate that by 1975—17 
years from now—we will be consuming water 
at the rate of 400 billion gallons a day, 
or an increase of 100 percent. 

At present we have areas in the United 
States where the water supply is already 
deficient. We have great areas in this Na- 
tion where we have periods of heavy rainfall 
and then periods of extreme droughts. In 
these areas it is essential that we conserve 
the water runoff for beneficial uses during 
the periods of insuficient rainfall. 

I have stressed the need for water re- 
sources development and flood control, and 
based on future demands, our present state 
of development is wholly inadequate to 
meet them. 

There is probably no legislation enacted 
in Washington that is less understood by the 
public than that of waterway improvement 
and the control of water runoff through 
structures, both large and small. 

It is astounding that so many people— 
many of them well informed—still believe 
that old cliché “pork barrel” with respect to 
this legislation. 

Those of us who are familiar with this 
program know that every project must meet 
rigorous tests required either by law, by 
policy, or by responsibility for accounting 
for the wise investment of public money, in 
order that the project may win the recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

It is interesting to note that with over 
one-half of the projects investigated down 
through the years, the decisions by the 
Army Engineers have been “the principal 
grounds upon which the adverse conclusions 
are based, are the benefits to be antici- 
pated * * * are insufficient to warrant the 
expenditure of Federal funds for the pur- 
pose.” 

There is no other Federal expenditure in- 
vestigated with closer scrutiny as to its 
worth. Labeling such legislation. ‘pork 
barrel” impugns the integrity of the Corps 
of Engineers and its Chief, committee mem- 
bers, and all Members of the House and 
Senate. 

This session of Congress has been con- 
fronted with a difficult decision in regard to 
additional funds and how to spend them on 
public works, In view of the increased ex- 
penditures made necessary by national de- 
fense and an approaching Federal budget 
deficit of from $3 to $4 billion this fiscal 
year. 

At a time when it is necessary to place 
some limitation on the amount of Federal 
funds that can be appropriated for public 
works it is necessary to give careful con- 
sideration as to how these limited funds can 
be used most economically to obtain the 
greatest public benefit. 

This inevitably resolves itself into a deci- 
sion on whether to use the money to prose- 
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cute going projects at an orderly and eco- 
nomic rate, or to spread the available funds 
by starting new projects—many of them 
urgent and desirable—and thus carry on all 
projects on a stretched-out schedule. 

Although the desire to get new projects 
started is understandable, the advantages of 
carrying on the going program at an orderly 
and economic rate are overriding. 

1. The projects now under way can be 
completed at an earlier date and their bene- 
fits will be realized sooner. Delay in com- 
pletion of power projects resulting from 
stretched-out construction schedules means 
loss in return of power revenues to the 
Federal Government, and lack of power 
needed by industry. Failure to complete 
flood-control projects as rapidly as possible 
means that the likelihood of flood loss will 
continue. 

2. A stretched-out schedule, with money 
being placed in small amounts on new proj- 
ects, is an uneconomic use of public funds. 
A readily identified saving which results 
from a rapid, orderly construction schedule 
is the reduction in cost that will be incurred 
by the Government for supervision and ad- 
ministration. Perhaps an even more im- 
portant factor, but one more difficult to 
estimate, is the fact that shorter schedules 
for some projects should result in appre- 
ciable reductions in bid prices. The reduc- 
tion in supervisory and administrative costs 
would apply to the contractor as well as to 
the Government. 

There are many other factors that enter 
into longer term contracts and accelerated 
eonstruction, therefore it is not possible to 
evaluate the cost differential created by 
these considerations, but in a larger program, 
the savings would be very substantial. 

We commend you for your efforts and urge 
that you continue your splendid work in 
this field. You have our cooperation. 


Statehood Means It Is Doubly Important 
To Protect Alaska’s Salmon Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage of legislation to enable Alaska 
to achieve statehood, there is a definite 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the 49th State in every 
way possible because it will have many 
problems to overcome—especially of an 
economic nature. 

Alaska’s big industry is fishing and 
one of its most important salmon fish- 
ing areas is in Bristol Bay. However, 
in the interest of conservation in this 
district, fishing has been restricted to 
only 2 days per week and accordingly 
the Bristol Bay red salmon pack will be 
one of the smallest packs in years. 

Meanwhile, on the high seas in the 
North Pacific Ocean, where it is illegal 
for American fishermen to fish with 
nets, the Japanese fishing fieet is oper- 
ating. As of June 10, Market News 
Service indicated the Japanese catch of 
salmon was more than 41 million pounds 
which would produce almost 600,000 
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cases of canned salmon. This compares 
with a total United States Alaska pack 
as of June 17 of 47,000 cases. 

The Japanese are fishing where the 
Alaska-spawned salmon are found and 
our conservation seems greatly to bene- 
fit them; while on their part the Japa- 
nese fish 7 days a week with gillnets 
which take immature fish and therefore 
is not in accord with conservation 
methods as we view them. We believe 
it essential that the Japanese refrain 
entirely from fishing in certain areas. 

There seems to be no other way to en- 
courage conservation than to refuse to 
distribute and market salmon products 
coming from a nation which does not 
practice abstention for conservation, 
and with Alaska a State it is doubly 
important to prevent the destruction of 
its principal industry. 

Therefore I am requesting the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to report my bill, H. R. 10244, 
favorably so that it can be considered by 
the House. This is an Alaska salmon 
conservation measure, 


Address by Hon. Richard L. Neuberger to 
National Education Association Semi- 
nar 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most useful and effective organ- 
izations of high purpose in the United 
States is the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These past 3 years it has been 
my privilege to address the annual semi- 
nar program banquet for teachers visit- 
ing the National Capital under the 
auspices of the NEA, with Dr. Ward H. 
Whipple as tour director. 

On July 2 I discussed with this group 
my views regarding Federal aid to class- 
room construction and to teachers’ sal- 
aries, which I strongly support through 
my cosponsorship of the Murray bill, S. 
3311, introduced by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp a press 
statement issued by my office, and which 
summarizes my address of July 2 to the 
National Education Association Seminar 
banquet in Washington, D. C., at Hotel 
Washington, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Lack OF WHITE HOUSE LEADERSHIP SLOWS 
FEDERAL AID To SCHOOLS, NEUBERGER SAYS 
Lack of leadership from the White House 

was ascribed by Senator RicuHarp L. NEU- 

BERGER as the reason why Congress thus far 

has failed “in its obvious duty to provide 

Federal aid to school construction and 

teachers’ salaries.” 
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The 45-year-old Oregon Senator made his 
statement in a dinner address to a seminar 
of teachers from all over the Nation, held 
under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Washington Hotel. 

“This does not exonerate members of my 
own party whose prejudices against the 
colored citizens have served to set back im- 
proving the education of all future citizens,” 
NEUBERGER added. “But it does indicate 
that little real progress ever occurs in Amer- 
ica unless there is a strong, positive person 
at the President’s desk. The system of gov- 
ernment existing in our country rarely func- 
tions successfully in the absence of effective 
leadership from the President. The Presi- 
dent remained silent before Federal aid to 
schools lost.in the House by only five votes, 
with many prominent Republicans against 
it.” 

NEUBERGER warned that too large a pro- 
portion of the income of the United States 
was wasted on luxuries or frivolities. “Can 
we really claim we have done our duty to 
the next generation,” he asked, “when we 
spend as much on tobacco and liquor as on 
schools?” 

NEUBERGER challenged the implication that 
Russia's satellite supremacy was due to su- 
perior Soviet schools. ‘Russia pours its 
resources and manpower into technology and 
weapons,” he said. “We use much of ours 
for automobiles and other consumer goods. 
If we concentrated on potential military ad- 
vantage as does Russia, our satellite un- 
doubtedly would be as large as those of Rus- 
sia—and the consumers of our country 
would be in possible reyolt, unless we had a 
President willing to demand of them genuine 
sacrifices,” 

Construction of new schools in every State 
of the Nation would make an ideal reces- 
sion-ending project for the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance, NEUBERGER said. 

“As we embark upon a national policy of 
accelerating highways, sewage treatment, 
and housing,” said NEUBERGER, ‘what possible 
excuse is there for not including schools in 
the list of undertakings which will provide 
jobs and add useful permanent assets to the 
Nation?” 

NEUBERGER said he favored the Murray bill 
for direct grants to the States of ranging 
from $25 per child in the first year to $100 
per child in the fourth and subsequent 
years, On a nationwide basis, he added, this 
would channel into educational systems of 
the 48 States $1 billion the first year, $2 
billion the second year, $3.3 billion the third 
year, and $4.5 billion a year thereafter. 

The Oregon Senator emphasized that the 
Murray bill “specifically assigns to the States 
the right to determine whether these funds 
should be used for school construction or for 
teachers’ salaries. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the exact amounts which 
the Federal Government should distribute 
on a pupil basis,” he continued, “but there 
is no question that of all the education-aid 
measures before Congress, only the Murray 
bill promises to meet the most desperate 
needs of the public school system—more 
classrooms and more teachers.” 


Address by Hon. William R. Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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would like to have printed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a fine address by one 
of our outstanding colleagues, WILLIAM 
R. Hutt, of Missouri. 

The address follows: 


Dr. Binns, distinguished guests, and 
members of the faculty and no less distin- 
guished members of Aeons and Panaegis, 
George Bernard Shaw said: “People are al- 
ways blaming their circumstances for what 
they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. 
The people who get on in this world are the 
people who get up and look for the circum- 
stances they want, and, if they can't find 
them, make them.” 

Shaw's tart observations were more often 
than not cynical but this one glows with 
the confidence of truth. It reaffirms the 
axiom that the success of men, of gov- 
ernments, of societies, is not an accident of 
circumstance but is the harvest of man’s own 
foresight, initiative and application. 

This morning we have the privilege of hon- 
oring a small group of 28 young people whose 
records and attitudes suggest that at least 
thus far, they have lived by the rule that 
success accrues to those who work for it. 

Members of the Aeons and Panaegis have 
distinguished themselves in a truiy note- 
worthy manner. To have been “tapped,” 
they have answered diverse qualifications. 

In academic studies, in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, in citizenship, in their contributions 
to every facet of university life, they have 
set a standard which has set them somewhat 
apart from their fellows, They have earned 
the designation: “most likely to succeed.” 

It is doubtful if anything in the world is 
more fervently pursued than what we call 
success. Each of us according to our various 
lights are in lifelong pursuit of success. 

Service to God, country, and our fellow 
man are the true hallmarks of success. 
There can be no greater satisfactions to be 
derived from life than to participate in these 
services, 

You who have been tapped for success are 
face to face not only with glittering oppor- 
tunity but great challenge. 

Those who demonstrate the abilities to 
capture success in life—and they are indeed 
a select few—have special responsibilities. 

To fulfill the hopes and expectations of 
your fellows. To harness your special talents 
into effective shape. To achieve success 
when you are expected to do so—this is not 
an easy thing. But your success will be 
greater and more significant because of this. 
Likewise, failure will be a greater failure. 
The empty lives of empty people are sad but 
the empty lives of full and complete indi- 
viduals are tragic. “There is not fiercer 
hell,” Keats said, “than failure in something 
important.” 

Fourteen members of Aeons and Panaegis 
soon will move from a university world which 
has been better for their presence into this 
new area of opportunity and challenge. The 
14 new members will follow them soon, 

Each of you is moving into what is some- 
times officiously and inaccurately known as 
the adult world. 

This world is populated by some strange 
and wonderful things, almost all of them 
projections of qualities and circumstances 
with which you already are familiar. 

The opportunities and challenge are here 
on a larger scale and at the moment con~- 
front not only yourselves but your Nation. 

The United States is today the most pow- 
erful nation the world has ever known. In 
terms of material possessions and potential, 
it is without parallel or even an approxima- 
tion thereof. Measured by the yardstick of 
spiritual values—our Nation’s desire to live 
by the Golden Rule—we also are in the fore- 
front of nations. 
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Within the brief span of several hundred 
years, we Americans have harnessed the 
strength of the richest, most diversified land 
on earth. We have been blessed by a land 
of plenty and we have utilized our blessing 
well. 

Today, through the wisdom and indus- 
triousness of our people, we enjoy material 
prosperity unmatched in history and at the 
same time contribute, in the spirit of 
Christian charity, to the welfare of many 
other nations, 

In dollars and cents, but more impor- 
tantly in terms of motive and purpose, the 
United States of America in recent years has 
contributed more to the peace of the world 
and the betterment of man than has any 
nation in history. It is doubtful if our gen- 
erosity will ever be matched. 

Upwards of $66 billions, for example, have 
been spent by this nation since World War 
II for the program which we call the mutual 
security program. A very great part of this 
astronomical amount of money has been used 
to better—if only in a small way—the lives 
of people who are less fortunate than we 
Americans. Elimination of hunger, pesti- 
lence and other circumstances which have 
bred much of the evil in our world—this has 
been our motive and there could be no more 
praiseworthy one. 

As I have pointed out, those of you who 
have been endowed with outstanding quali- 
ties and who have prepared yourselves to 
achieve success have the responsibility to 
achieve it. It is the same with nations and 
civilization. 

Through the course of history, the United 
States has evolved into the leading element 
in the fight for what is good and Godlike 
In today’s confused international politics, 
the United States stands as a symbol of 
peace and prosperity. Because of its emi- 
nent position in the world, we Americans 
have an inescapable responsibility. That 
responsibility is to wage peace, wage it vigor- 
ously and wage it successfully. 

It is not inaccurate to say that how suc- 
cessfully you young people meet this respon- 
sibility will determine in large measure 
whether our Nation and, indeed, our civi- 
lization will conquer evil or succumb to it. 
We have reached a point in the affairs of 
men and nations at which success may be 
lasting, and failure final. 

It cannot at this time be said whether our 
Nation is succeeding or failing in its re- 
sponsibilities. Im some areas, we un- 
doubtedly are succeeding and in others 
lagging. Unfortunately, it can be said that 
the greatest force of evil in the world today— 
Godless communism—appears to be grow- 
ing in strength and because that is true, it 
appears that we are not waging peace in a 
truly effective manner. 

What is the remedy? 

Effective action begins at home. If our 
Nation, through you, is to perpetuate true 
peace, you must be patriots not only in your 
hearts but in your heads. 

There are a number of people in our 
country who see no dangerous menace in 
communism of the Russian variety and 
often they seem dubious about our own sys- 
tem of capitalism, private initiative and 
profit. We find these people everywhere, on 
college faculties, among students and, yes, 
even among those of us in Government 
service 


Capitalism is denounced as organized self- 
ishness, as à means to enrich the rich and 
enslave the poor. 

We capitalists—I use the word loosely in 
referring to us here this morning—are sup- 
posed to hang our heads in the presence of 
our criticis because we do not adhere to 
that optimistic doctrine which specifies: 
From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. Noble though this 
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doctrine may sound, it has never worked, 
while capitalism does. 

In our business society, the profits go to 
the man who provides the public with the 
best goods and services for the lowest price. 
This is achieved on a healthy competitive 
basis and the Government, with its multi- 
tude of laws governing the system, makes 
certain that the basis stays healthy. 

If the businessman is aggressive, if he is 
efficient, if he obeys the law in letter and 
spirit, then he serves the public to a high 
degree and is entitled to reward in the 
form of profits from such useful services. 
With profits come additional opportunities 
for service and profit. By this method, the 
highest Individual abilities are harnessed to 
meet social needs and solve social problems. 

The system is a good one. It needs no 
apologists but it does need defenders. 

We should recognize, if we are to succeed 
as a Nation, that capitalism is peculiar to 
the conditions of western civilization. In 
its fullest development, it is peculiar to 
America at the present time, 

We must recognize that we cannot export 
capitalism or even democracy in its com- 
plete form, We too often make the mistake 
of trying to create in other lands a pro- 
totype of the United States, forgetting that 
most other nations do no have in their past 
history the slow, painful growth of free in- 
stitutions. 

We must start to avoid trying to force 
other peoples into our own mold. It cannot 
be done in the ancient civilizations of the 
East any more than it can be done in many 
of the societies here in our own Western 
Hemisphere. 

The nations to our south, for example— 
where there has been some recent un- 
pleasantness—cannot be expected to adopt 
all the trappings of our way of life. By our 
condescending attitude toward these and 
other nations, by our open scorn of many 
of their institutions and customs, we are in 
no way promoting peace but instead are har- 
vesting antipathy. Unless we soon come to 
recognize that every other country is not 
a potential America in miniature, we will 
continue to be repaid for our services in 
ridicule and hostility. 

Many of our programs for peace—such as 
the mutual security program—too often 
demand of other nations things they cannot 
hope to achieve. With our vast contributions 
to other nations have gone instructions— 
many of them ridiculous—as to how to bring 
about immediate material improvements. 
By carrying on many programs far beyond 
the capabilities of peoples in other countries 
to maintain or use efficiently, we are defeat- 
ing the purpose of our charity, to help other 
nations to help themselves. 

The world in which you and I live con- 
tains one principal danger, that of the at- 
tempted Soviet conquest of the world by di- 
rect or indirect aggression. 

Many of you have been brought up dur- 
ing the early years of the cold war, which 
probably will be with us for a long time. 
As far back as you can clearly remember, 
we have been divided into two worlds—the 
East and the West—which face each other 
over rapidly-accumulating mountains of 
armaments and armies. 

The dangers of the cold war have been 
made infinitely more menacing by the per- 
fection of many weapons of awesome destruc- 
tiveness, including the hydrogen bomb. As 
if this were not bad enough, we are now be- 
ginning to hear talk about the possibility 
of battles in space. 

Normal procedures of solving international 
differences today appear outdated and al- 
most entirely useless. While our technology 
has raced ahead, while scientific barriers are 
shattered daily, the technique of resolving 
para conflicts peacefully has lagged far 

ehind, 
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Our traditional diplomacy, with its power 
politics, is fearfully inadequate. It is as out- 
moded today as the slingshot or the spear. 

The ineptness of our approach to the ter- 
rifying problems facing the world today is 
seen in the fact that we seem to be making 
no effective effort to escape from the chain 
reaction of piling armament on armament. 
As the mountains of weapons increases, so 
does world tension. Eventually that tension 
may explode in a blast that will destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

Peace in the world today rests on an uneasy 
truce which we call coexistence. 

Senator RALPH FLANDERS points out that in 
a literal sense, we are experiencing coexist- 
ence today. Soviet power exists. We exist. 
And thus, we coexist, points out the Senator. 

If coexistence is indeed the best we can 
hope for in this truce between good and evil, 
then we ought to devise ways to make it 
permanent, 

One thing we can do is to avoid the ap- 
pearance of power politics. We must con- 
vince other nations that we are a strong 
moral force for good, not merely a strong 
physical army. 

But this is not to say we should not re- 
main strong physically. We must indeed 
be prepared militarily. Our strength should 
be seen and not heard. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s admonition to “walk softly and carry 
a big stick” is still appropriate. Today we 
are shouting massive retaliation and carrying 
a toothpick. If we follow Teddy Roosevelt's 
advice, many of the tensions in the world 
would evaporate, 

While we should maintain our military 
strength until such time as we may safely 
reduce it, the United States must seek to 
discover a way in which the basic Commu- 
nist-capitalist conflict may be resolved. We 
have seen the results of present diplomatic 
methods of negotiation; they have helped 
lead us into two world wars and do not prom- 
ise to eliminate the dangers inherent in 
today’s armaments race. 

The only possible solution to the problems 
of today, the only way we will be able to 
achieve lasting peace, will be through a 
moral regeneration, a spiritual war against 
evil. 

You think that this sounds unrealistic, 
perhaps. I ask you, is it realistic to continue 
policies which have proved unsuccessful in 
the past and which are being proven unsuc- 
cessful today? 

Many of our wisest men have long pointed 
out that we should apply a new remedy to 
the sickness of the world. That remedy is 
obedience to the moral law. It is new not 
because the concept is new, but it is new in 
the sense that it has never been applied as a 
remedy to the illness of the civilized world. 

What is moral law? I think you all know. 

It is perhaps the one thing that almost 
every human being with any religion worth 
the name believes in. It therefore could 
bind men together as nothing else could. 

One of the basic tenets of moral law is 
the Golden Rule. There may be some people 
who think that we Americans invented the 
Golden Rule and are the only folks who 
practice it. 

But Buddhism, with its 520 million ad- 
herents, says: “Hurt not others with that 
which pains yourself.” All the other great 
religions say the same thing in slightly 
different words. 

We have this in common with almost 
every other people upon the surface of the 
earth, a common belief in certain moral 
values. We are entirely dissimilar in most 
material respects but we do have a common 
ground in our spiritual beliefs. We have 
never capitalized on this fact and it is time 
that we did so, 

From our preoccupation with material 
things, we haye managed to crown our 
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achievements with the invention of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb, Our 
great intelligence soon may lead us to re- 
place these bombs with objects even more 
destructive, 

The sweep of events which seems to be 
shoving us toward self-destruction proves 
that we must quickly find some spiritual 
guidance to our intelligence and some moral 
basis for dealing with other nations. 

As I have suggested, the world will not 
long wait for new techniques of diplomacy, 
of the art of getting along with other na- 
tions, 

We must start today, not tomorrow, to 
give some moral direction to our foreign 
policy. We must not, for example, use our 
aid to other nations as a reward to help 
those who do what we wish and without 
aid as a punishment for a refusal. Instead, 
we should make judicious use of our aid 
and influence to assist these peoples in 
solving their own peculiar social, political 
and economic problems, 

We should close our ears to the sugges- 
tions of those who insist that policies of yes- 
terday are tailored to the circumstances of 
today and tomorrow. They are the people, 
for instance, who are shouting from the 
housetops for a tariff wall to reduce foreign 
imports into our country. They would end 
our reciprocal trade agreements. Thus, 
these people would give other nations bil- 
lions of dollars on one hand and strangle 
their commerce with the other. 

It may well be that we should consider 
sitting down with those with whom we disa- 
gree and trying to arrive at a solution to 
our controversy. Both the Free World and 
the Communist world repeatedly reject this 
possible solution because the heads of gov- 
ernment cannot agree on what should be 
discussed and how. This seems strange 
since there would be no need for discussion 
if we did agree. 

There has been precious little give and 
take in our efforts to negotiate. Everyone 
wants to take. 

The world desperately needs imaginative 
leadership capable of adding moral force, 
rather than physical persuasion, in our 
quest for peace. 

Albert Einstein said that he did not know 
what weapons would be used to fight world 
war 3 but that world war 4 would be fought 
with bows and arrows. 

You who have been tapped for leadership 
must make certain that Einstein's prediction 
does not come true, that physical weapons 
are never again used to settle disputes among 
man. 

You are entering or are soon to enter a 
wonderful but uneasy world. 

You have received the finest training that 
your elders can provide. Your college, Wil- 
Ham Jewell, is one of the finest anywhere, 
It has produced many outstanding leaders, 
including my distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, whose long 
record of able and devoted service does honor 
to William Jewell, to Missouri, and to this 
Nation. 

Just as he has contributed so much to our 
Government and through it, to every 
American, so can you contribute to a better 
America, 

You have the ability: that we know. You 
have the brains, the energy, the character, 
to become leaders in the most crucial and 
challenging era in the history of the world. 
We are counting on you. 

This morning we are honoring success, 
To each of the 28 distinguished members 
of the Aeons and Panaegis we say congratu- 
lations. 

I feel sure that if we met again 30 or 40 
years from now, we would again be honoring 
your success, 
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An Open Door Policy for a Dictator and 
His Hatchetman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence concerning the status of Perez 
Jimenez and Pedro Estrada in the United 
States: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES O, PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Portrer: This is in response to 
your inquiry concerning Marcos Perez Jim- 
enez and Pedro Estrada. 

Mr. Jimenez arrived in the United States 
on March 28, 1958, at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
in possession of a nonimmigrant visa, classi- 
fying him as a visitor for pleasure. This visa 
was valid for unlimited entries. 

Mr, Estrada arrived in the United States at 
Miami, Fla, on March 7, 1958, in posses- 
sion of an immigrant visa, classifying him as 
a person seeking to enter the United States 
for permanent residence, In both cases the 
visas were issued by the American Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
after consultation with the Department of 
State in Washington, D. C. 

Neither of these persons was formally ad- 
mitted to the United States. Under the dual 
system prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, immigration officers at 
ports of entry apply the identical 31 tests 
of admissibility that are applied by consular 
officers in connection with the issuance of 
visas. These requirements are spelled out 
in section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 1182 (a)). When- 
ever a person applying for admission to the 
United States is not clearly and beyond a 
doubt entitled to admission, the present 
policy of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to parole such an applicant to his 
destination and defer the inspection until 
the doubts can be resolved. Notwithstand- 
ing the consular officer's finding in connec- 
tion with the issuance of visas in these cases, 
the immigrant inspector deferred his in- 
spection and his finding until further in- 
quiry could be made into allegations of the 
past activities of these two gentlemen. 

The records of this Service indicates that 
Mr. Estrada departed from the United States 
on May 17, 1958, for Switzerland. Mr. Jim- 
enez remains in parole status at the present 
time. Upon termination of parole he will re- 
vert to the status of an applicant for admis- 
sion at which time the question of his con- 
tinued presence in the United States will be 
finally resolved. Although I am unable to 
inform you at this time of the final action 
that will be taken, this matter is receiving 
my close personal attention, and daily re- 
ports on the progress of the investigation 
are being submitted, 

The statutory authority for the action 
taken in these cases is found in Section 212 
(d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S. S. 1182 (d)) which grants the At- 
torney General’s discretionary authority to 
parole an alien into the United States for 
emergent reasons or for reasons deemed 
strictly in the public interest, 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Swine, Commissioner. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: General Swing, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, told me yesterday that 
he would not order a hearing with respect 
to the admissibility of Perez Jimenez until 
he had substantial evidence to consider. He 
told me that he had asked the State De- 
partment to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but that none had 
been forthcoming. 

This both astonishes and disappoints me. 
There is no question but that Perez Jimenez 
and Pedro Estrada, his Himmler, were brutal 
rulers who ordered many tortures, murders, 
and confiscations. Criminal indictments are 
now being prepared in Venezuela against 
both of them. These have been delayed, the 
Ambassador told me, because of the many 
additional instances of atrocities which keep 
coming to light. 

I am informed that your Under Secretary, 
Mr. Murphy, testified before a Senate com- 
mittee the other day that the presence of 
these men in this country was injurious to 
us in Venezuela and elsewhere in South 
America. Mr. Nixon and many others have 
reason to believe that this is true. I should 
greatly appreciate an immediate answer to 
these questions: 

1. Why have not the necessary affidavits as 
to the character of these two men been pre- 
sented to General Swing? 

2. Why were they admitted at all? 

3. Who authorized the temporary visa for 
Perez Jimenez and the permanent visa for 
Pedro Estrada and on what grounds? 

4. Why cannot they be ejected and for- 
ever barred from admission to this country? 

5. Why cannot the facts about them be 
compiled by the State Department and made 
public along with an official disayowal of any 
wish to give them refuge here? 

Your attention to these questions will be 
much appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O, PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PorreRr: I refer to your letter of 
May 23, 1958, con: visas issued earlier 
this year to ex-President Perez Jimenez and 
Mr. Pedro Estrada of Venezuela, and their 
subsequent admission into the United States. 

As I believe you are aware, Mr. Estrada is 
no longer in the United States, having ap- 
parently departed for a European destination 
on May 17. According to the record, he was 
issued nonimmigrant visas for himself and 
family at the American Embassy at Ciudad 
Trujillo on January 13, 1958. At his request, 
these were later exchanged for immigrant 
visas on February 28. In both instances the 
Embassy consulted the Department of State 
before taking action. Mr. Estrada, his wife, 
and two children arrived in the United States 
on March 7, but rather than being admitted 
for permanent residence, they were paroled 
into the United States by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Now that Mr. 
Estrada has departed without a reentry per- 
mit, he is no longer in possession of docu- 
mentation which would permit him to apply 
for admission at a United States port of 
entry. 

Ex-President Perez Jimenez obtained non= 
immigrant visas for himself and his family 
in Ciudad Trujillo on February 10. His gov- 
ernment had been overthrown on January 23, 
but on January 27 he and his family had 
been issued diplomatic passports by the Ven- 
ezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo acting 
on instructions from the Foreign Office in 
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Caracas which was, at that time, under the 
authority of the new government in Vene- 
zuela. Our visas were placed in these new 
passports. When Gen. Perez Jimenez and his 
family applied for admission at a United 
States port of entry on March 8, they were 
paroled into the United States by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

In your letter, you attribute to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
the statement that he had asked the State 
Department to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but had not re- 
ceived any up to that time. The Commis- 
sioner, during a conversation on March 13 
with officers of this Department, raised the 
question of obtaining evidence in affidavit 
form in Venezuela bearing on the admissi- 
bility of Messrs. Perez Jimenez and Estrada, 
with emphasis on the case of Mr. Estrada. 
Since under the immigration laws the same 
criteria apply for the determination of an 
alien’s eligibility to receive a visa and his 
admissibility at a port of entry into the 
United States, it was explained to the Com- 
missioner that no grounds justifying the 
denial of a visa were found by the Embassy 
or the Department at the time when they 
applied for their visas, and it was not be- 
lieved that new evidence pertinent to the 
excluding provisions of the immigration laws 
would be obtainable. For example, under 
the criminal provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, there had to be a show- 
ing that an alien had either been convicted 
in a court of law of a crime involving moral 
turpitude or that he had admitted the com- 
mission of such a crime. In the instant cases, 
neither of these conditions had been found 
to exist. To the best of the Department's 
knowledge, and although there had been in- 
creasing political attention directed toward 
the two cases in both Venezuela and the 
United States, there had been no change in 
the legal basis upon which the visas were 
issued. 

However, if any doubt remained, the pres- 
ent Venezuelan Government was reported to 
be actively engaged in preparing a request 
for the extradition of Gen. Perez Jimenez 
and Mr. Estrada under the treaty now in 
force between the two countries. Such a 
request when presented could be expected 
to contain a full exposition of any criminal 
charges, for it is upon such charges that 
extradition is based. But even if such a 
request were found adequate by the United 
States court of jurisdiction to justify extra- 
dition under the treaty, it would not neces- 
sarily furnish legal grounds for exclusion 
under the immigration laws unless it cited 
court convictions or a valid admission of the 
commission of a crime. 

The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization requested that, in the mean- 
time, he be given access to the pertinent visa 
file of the Department of State. This re- 
quest was promptly acceded to and it is 
assumed that the Immigration and Naturali- 
gation Service has likewise been able to re- 
view records of other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

It is pertinent to note that throughout 
the time when certain of the more promi- 
nent political leaders now back in Venezuela 
were living in exile in the United States, the 
previous regime made a determined effort 
on repeated occasions to persuade this Goy- 
ernment that the political leaders in ques- 
tion should not be admitted to the United 
States in the first place and should be ex- 
pelled once they had been admitted. The 
charges brought forward in support of these 
representations, however, were not consid- 
ered sufficiently well founded to justify such 
action on our part, It may likewise be. ob- 
served that the granting of asylum to politi- 
cal exiles is an established’ tradition, most 
particularly among Latin Americans. For 
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many years now, visas for this country have 
been issued to political exiles who were able 
to qualify under our immigration provi- 
sions and who could be expected to respect 
our laws during their stay in the United 
States. 

You ask in your letter why Gen. Perez 
Jimenez and Mr. Estrada should not be 
ejected from the United States and barred 
forever from admission. As I have previ- 
ously mentioned, Mr. Estrada has left the 
United States and is not in a position to re- 
turn unless he obtains a new visa and is 
admitted by the immigration authorities. 
If he should apply for another visa, his ap- 
plication will be examined in the light of 
the evidence then available bearing on his 
admissibility under the law. In the case of 
Gen. Perez Jimenez, the renewal or termina- 
tion of his parole status in the United States 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. If he 
should in the future apply for a visa from 
some point outside the United States, his 
application will be scrutinized in the same 
manner as described above with respect to 
Mr. Estrada. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, PorTER: With regard to the visa 
cases of ex-President Perez Jimenez and Sr. 
Pedro Estrada, my letter of June 3, 1958, to 
you, and your conversation on June 5, 1958, 
with an officer of the Department, I under- 
stand that the following are topics on which 
you would like to have further information. 

1. Did Mr. J. Edgar Hoover intercede with 
the Department on behalf of Perez Jimenez 
and Estrada? 

2. Please spell out the doctrine of asylum. 

3. Why are there two different standards 
between the Department and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) on the 
application of the immigration law? 

4. Why did not the Department, as re- 
quested by the INS on March 13, seek evi- 
dence in affidavit form from Venezuela to 
support exclusion proceedings under the 
articles of the immigration law? 

5. Discuss all of the exclusion grounds un- 
der the law as they might apply to the cases 
of Perez Jimenez and Estrada. 

6. Was Perez Jimenez given a physical and 
mental examination? 

T. Was the Department's letter of June 3 
coordinated with the INS? 

8. If the evidence before the Department 
of State under the immigration law existing 
at the time of the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to Estrada in the Dominican Republic 
earlier this year remains the same and if 
Estrada applies again for a visa, will we be 
required under the law to issue him a visa 
and admit him to the United States? Please 
provide a joint answer between the Depart- 
ment and the INS, 

As for the first question, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover at no time interceded in any way 
with the Department of State. 

With respect to asylum, it has been the 
practice for many years, as indicated in my 
letter of June 3, to issue visas to political 
exiles among other aliens who are eligible 
under our immigration laws. 

To my knowledge there are not two dif- 
ferent standards between the Department 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service on the application of the immigra- 
tion law. Both agencies are governed by 
the same law. Under that law a visa is 
issued or denied on legal grounds, If legal 
grounds were known to exist in any case, 
the alien would be excludable from the point 
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of view of both the Department of State 
and the INS. We have been informed by 
the INS that an investigation is being made 
within the United States of the possible 
excludability of Perez Jimenez but that a 
conclusion has not yet been reached. 

Prior to the granting of visas to Perez 
Jimenez and Estrada the exclusion pro- 
visions of the immigration law were, of 
course, taken into account, and visas were 
issued because none of those provisions was 
found to apply. 

With regard to the possibility of seeking 
evidence in affidavit form from Venezuela, 
the Department's reply as contained in my 
letter of June 3, continues to be applicable 
as of this date. 

Perez Jimenez applied and was granted a 
nonimmigrant visa and consequently, in 
accordance with general practice, was not 
required to take physical and mental ex- 
aminations. These examinations are re- 
quired only for applicants for immigrant 
visas, pursuant to section 221 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A copy of my letter of June 3, 1958 to you 
was sent to General Swing when the original 
was transmitted to you. Your questions 
were addressed to the Department of State, 
as you will recall, rather than to the INS. 

It is not possible to prejudge whether a 
visa would be issued to Estrada if he should 
apply again. A decision concerning the is- 
suance of a visa can be made only upon 
receipt of an application and in the light of 
all pertinent data available at that time. It 
is, of course, not possible for me to say 
whether the INS would admit Estrada if he 
should receive another visa. 

In accordance with your wishes, as ex- 
pressed in a conversation with an officer of 
the Department on June 5, 1958, the INS 
has been consulted in the preparation of 
this letter. 

As of possible interest to you, there is 
enclosed a copy of a press release which the 
Department has received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union of New York on the 
subject of the admission of Perez Jimenez. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


News RELEASE OF AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


New York, N. Y., June 9.—The American 
Civil Liberties Union today urged the Justice 
Department to remove its objection to polit- 
ical asylum for former President Jimenez of 
Venezuela. 

In a telegram to Attorney General Rogers, 
ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy 
Malin noted a report in the June 5 Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald that the Justice 
Department's Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is opposing the State Depart- 
ment’s decision to approve asylum. 

The full text of the ACLU telegram follows: 

Report by Warren Unna in June 5 Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald reveals that 
despite the State Department approval Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service opposes 
the granting of political asylum to former 
Venezuela President Marcos Perez Jimenez. 
The American Civil Liberties Union hopes the 
Justice Department will remove its objec- 
tion and permit traditional democratic prin- 
ciple asylum to be practiced in this case. 
This tradition expresses our democratic be- 
lief in freedom of opinion, whatever the in- 
dividual or cause he represents. At this time 
in world history when democratic principles 
are under attack it is vital we demonstrate 
that America remains a haven for those re- 
quired to leave their native land. To depart 
from this principle because of circumstances 
in Jimenez case will only weaken its applica- 
tion when applied to others who seek the 
protection of asylum. 
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OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address given on 
June 12, 1958, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia: 


THE DOCTOR'S PLACE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


(Address by Watter H, Jupp, M. D., Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 
1958) 


President Kaufman, members of the grad- 
uating class, and of the faculty, alumni, 
and friends of Jefferson Medical College, it 
is indeed a great honor and privilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex- 
ercises today. 

No one ever worked harder to get his medi- 
cal degree than I, and no one ever appreci- 
ated it more. Occasionally someone before 
introducing me to an audience will ask 
“What shall I call you—Doctor? Congress- 
man? Honorable? or what?” I usually reply, 
“Just call me Doctor. I earned that one, and 
I will have it after the others are gone.” 

You who have just received your doctor’s 
degree will find that your alma mater has 
equipped you well with all that any medical 
school can give its students in scientific 
knowledge and technical skills. I have no 
concern regarding the excellence of your 
medical training, or the high quality of your 
professional abilities. If there is reason for 
concern, it is more likely to be with regard 
to the quality of your citizenship. For that 
must be of a higher order than my genera- 
tion has demonstrated or there may not long 
be a society in which you will have oppor- 
tunity to use with success and satisfaction 
the knowledge and skills you have worked 
so long and hard to acquire here, 

Our profession is going through the latest 
of several transitions it has experienced in 
the last century. Originally, the doctor's 
main concern was with therapeutics, Since 
he didn't know too much about disease 
processes, it really amounted to treatment 
of symptoms. 

Then Loeffler discovered the diphtheria 
bacillus and Koch the tubercle bacillus. 
Virchow and others began doing autopsies 
systematically. It was proved that. most 
symptoms were the result of demonstrable 
pathological processes in various organs. The 
doctor began to shift his attention from re- 
sults to causes, from therapeutics to diag- 
nosis, from symptomatology to etiology. 

This was the period in which I was trained 
almost 40 years ago. It was called the era 
of therapeutic nihilism. We concentrated 
our attention so much on the disease that 
we almost forgot the patient. 

Then, with better understanding of how 
diseases were caused and communicated, a 
third emphasis naturally developed—preven- 
tive medicine. The good doctor had to be an 
expert not only with the stethoscope and the 
microscope, but with the immunizing 
needle, 

In more recent years there has been an 
increasing recognition of the effects of mind 
and emotions on physiological processes— 
and vice versa, The doctors who only took 
care of physiological processes were losing 
too many patients to those who paid atten- 
tion also to people’s emotions, and gave them 
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something to have faith in. Psychosomatic 
medicine belatedly came into its own. 

Now we have entered a fifth stage in this 
gradual metamorphosis—the doctor must 
give more attention to public affairs, or he 
will lose his professional freedom. During 
the depression of the 1930's, the hot war of 
the 1940's, and the cold war of the 1950's, our 
Government steadily expanded until it now 
reaches into everybody’s life and everybody's 
pocketbook almost every hour of every day. 
How and under what circumstances you are 
to practice medicine, what you will be able to 
earn, how much of what you earn you will be 
permitted to keep, and what you will be able 
to do with what you retain, depend more than 
ever before on what happens in Washington. 

But what happens in Washington depends 
more than ever before on what happens in 
Algeria, or Venezuela, or Korea, or Lebanon. 

What happens in those places depends on 
what somebody decides in the Kremlin or 
Peiping. 

And what they decide in the Kremlin or 
Peiping depends to a greater degree than we 
realize, I think, on what we say and do here 
in the United States. 

Nobody needs to be apologetic about dis- 
cussing political issues today. For unless we 
handie our affairs in such ways as to main- 
tain sound government, there is no gain— 
medical, social, or otherwise—that will long 
be worth much to anybody. 

And conceivably, we could solve all our 
domestic problems—we could haye better 
medical care more equitably distributed; we 
could meet our housing needs, our education 
needs, and our old-age security and our labor- 
management problems—but unless we.man- 
age our political and economic relations 
with the rest of the world better than we 
have, so that we can prevent too frequent 
wars and too prolonged and exhausting ex- 
penditures for defense, none of the domestic 
gains can endure. 

Your generation of doctors must play a 
more active role in public affairs for at least 
three reasons: 

First, in order to ensure your future as 
doctors; to safeguard the conditions under 
which you can use to best advantage your 
knowledge of disease and your skill in help- 
ing the sick. What you are going to be per- 
mitted to do as medical men depends on 
what you do as citizens. 

Second, in order to work toward better- 
ment of environmental conditions that af- 
fect adversely your patients. The man who 
comes to you with arthritis or hypertension 
frequently has something else wrong with 
him too. Perhaps he has a boy in Com- 
munist hands in East Germany; or his busi- 
ness is.in trouble; or inflation is eating up 
his life’s savings; or he is apprehensive about 
atomic fallout and sputniks. He knows his 
country is in deep trouble. He has legiti- 
mate anxieties. If you are really going to 
help him with his ulcers, or his insomnia, 
or his hyperthyroidism, you will have to pay 
more attention to the impact on him of his 
world environment, and get yourself into a 
position where you can influence that en- 
vironment in the direction of conditions 
more favorable to your patient’s well-being. 

Third, you have to pay more attention to 
public affairs in order to ensure your future 
as citizens. Before any of us are doctors, 
or businessmen, or lawyers, we are citizens 
of this Republic. All of us are, or will be, 
taxpayers. Most of us are parents. All of 
us are trustees of a great and noble heritage 
of freedom—trustees of a political and eco- 
nomic order which made it possible for even 
those of you who came from humblest cir- 
cumstances, as did I, to get the expensive 
education which we could never have 
dreamed of obtaining in most countries of 
the world. 

What we know as doctors about the prac- 
tice of medicine should and must influence 
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our thinking and our activities as citizens, 
But our obligations as citizens must also 
influence our g and conduct as 
doctors. 

For example, doctors, almost to a man, 
are opposed to socialized medicine—by 
which term I mean tax-supported medical 
services provided and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Most people, I fear, assume that 
we oppose socialized medicine because it 
would hurt the doctors. They think we are 
a closed-shop union that wants to have 
complete control of medical practice in 
order to promote our own selfish interests. 
We have failed to show the public that our 
opposition to socialized medicine is not be- 
cause it would hurt us, but because it 
would hurt the public. 

As a matter of fact, socialized medicine 
wouldn’t hurt most doctors financially. 
The superior doctor can get ahead under 
any system, The poor or even the average 
doctor would probably be about as well off 
financially under socialized medicine as un- 
der free competition. Furthermore, he 
wouldn't have to worry. He could get a 
fairly well-paid, Government-supported job 
right after internship and continue in it 
for the rest of his life. 

So, it is not because we are doctors that 
we oppose socialized medicine; it is because 
of what we know as doctors about the 
practice of medicine. 

The public has been taught to believe, 
by those who are more active in public 
affairs than we, that socialized medicine 
would give more and better medical care 
for less cost. Doctors know it would give 
less and poorer medical care for greater 
cost. 

Doctors know that there are at least three 
essentials to good medical practice, all of 
which would be lost under socialized medi- 
cine. 

First, the relationship between the patient 
and the doctor must be wholly voluntary on 
both sides. It has to be completely volun- 
tary on the part of the patient, or she is 
not going to have full confidence in the doc- 
tor. It has to be completely voluntary on the 
part of the doctor or his heart is not fully 
in it. Under government management the 
relationship cannot be wholly voluntary. It 
is the patient who will suffer, not the doctor, 

A second requirement is that there be com- 
plete privacy and no intermediary between 
the patient and the physician. When the 
doctor gets paid by the patient; the doctor 
works for the patient. When the doctor gets 
paid in part or whole by the government, 
then little by little he comes to work for 
the government. Again, the doctor may be 
better off, but God help the patient. 

Under socialized medicine the government 
becomes an intermediary in another sense. 
Since public money is involved, a succession 
of clerks has to go through the records to see 
if the doctor did any unnecessary tests that 
run up the bill. Somebody in a govern- 
ment bureau has to decide whether the doc- 
tor's diagnosis and treatment, and therefore 
his charges, were proper. In order to do that, 
the government employee has to read the pa- 
tient’s history. Most patients are not too 
eager to tell their doctor all the personal and 
private details that he needs to know in order 
to treat them properly, if they know some 
bureaucrat is also going to be reading all 
those details. 

What kind of care will the patient get 
with both his doctor and the government 
managing his case? 

A third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that there be maximum incentives 
for the doctor to do his best, to get ahead, 
constantly to improve himself. One such 
incentive is financial reward in accordance 
with his ability and his effort. In every 
profession there are some individuals who 
have “self starters.” Regardless of financial 
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compensation or any other considerations, 
they give everything they have. But such 
persons are probably in the minority in our 
profession as in others. Most men work 
harder and do better if they believe that 
will get them ahead financially. 

Another major incentive is professional 
recognition and advancement. You want 
the respect and confidence of your patients— 
and you will work hard to win it. But even 
more to be coveted is the respect of your 
colleagues, The most rewarding thing that 
can come to any one of you is to be known 
as a doctor's doctor. Some of you may be 
able to fool your patients with a high-pow- 
ered personality and a smooth bedside man- 
ner; but you can’t fool your colleagues. 
Other doctors will bring themselves or their 
families to you, only if you become really 


Both of these powerful incentives—finan- 
cial reward and professional recognition— 
are largely killed under governmental man- 
agement where promotions are made on the 
basis of seniority—or, as it is sometimes 
called in Washington, senility. 

What is necessary to get ahead under 
the bureaucratic system? The first essential 
is to live iong enough. The second is to 
make no enemies. And what is necessary 
to make no enemies? The main require- 
ment is not to have any new ideas. If it is 
a good idea, it makes your superior resent- 
ful—why didn't he think of it first? And 
he holds up your promotion. If it is a bad 
idea, that also reflects on him as your su- 
perior, and he holds up your promotion. 
So don’t do your best to get ahead by hard 
work and creative effort—just conform. 
That is fatal in our profession as in every 
other. 

All these things that we know as doctors 
make us oppose socialized medicine. But it 
is not enough for us to be right. We must 
tell and sell our reasons to the public far 
better than we have. We can't do that by 
just talking to each other at medical meet- 
ings. Wedon't need to convince each other. 
We have to reach the public and the politi- 
cians, not to put something over on them, 
but to help them understand the situation 
s0 that no one else can put something over 
on them, 

But doctors must play an even larger role 
in public affairs. Who else can so well un- 
derstand, and contribute so much to help- 
ing other citizens understand, the malignant 
nature of the Communist process which has 
spread its blight over one-third of the world 
and threatens the remainder, including our 
own free America. If we fail here, we fail 
everywhere. 

For there is on this planet a conspiracy 
dedicated to our destruction. The heritage 
of freedom which enabled you to get where 
you are today, and will permit you to decide 
tomorrow where, how, and with whom you 
are to practice, and what organizations you 
are to join, ranging from medical societies 
to political parties—that heritage is under 
cold, determined, and increasingly successful 
attack on every front. 

You know that the thing that makes a 
cancer bad is not its size or its location; 
it is the lawless way it grows. In practically 
all respects, the Communist movement be- 
haves like every other malignancy. It has 
rejected the normal laws of growth, and ex- 
pands by lawlessly encroaching on tissues 
that don't belong to it. Sometimes it is 
by direct invasion of an adjacent organ—or 
country like Finland, Korea, Hungary. Or 
it extends more stealthily by metastases into 
other organs, transplants of lawless cells 
working within other countries to disrupt 
their economy, subvert their thinking, weak- 
en their institutions, in preparation for take- 
over, 

To deal successfully with the present ma- 
lignant threat to our survival, how urgently 
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our country needs the kind of mind which 
your medical college has given you. 

First, the autopsy type of mind. You have 
been trained to study the mistakes of the 
past and admit them openly, in order to 
learn from them. The doctor does autop- 
sies not to cover up, but to correct. In gov- 
ernment, the prevailing rule is not to cor- 
rect, but to cover up. Every summit con- 
ference to which we have gone since World 
War I without careful and thorough agree- 
ment on essentials, in advance, has led to 
disaster. Yet how many people in public af- 
fairs today, without your kind of mind, are 
urging our government to try once more the 
same pattern that has always failed. 

-We also need in public affairs more men 
with the biopsy type of mind. When you 
look through a microscope and see some ab- 
normal cells that haye broken through the 
basement membrane in violation of normal 
laws of growth, you don’t say “Well, it’s can- 
cer all right, but it’s down in the big toe. 
Let’s wait and see if it spreads.” You know 
it will spread unless you find ways to stop it 
at once and where it is. But during the 
last 2 decades, how many among our peo- 
ple, said “Isn't it too bad what Hitler is do- 
ing to the Jews, or the Japanese are doing 
to the Chinese, or the Communists are doing 
to the Hungarians? But after all those 
places are a long way off. Let’s see if we 
can’t persuade the lawless elements to con- 
fine their efforts to the areas presently in- 
volved, and not spread to us.” 

The doctor knows that in dealing with a 
malignant process, there can be no end to 
the struggle until one or the other prevails. 
That does not mean that we must drop 
bombs on it. It does mean that as a mini- 
mum we have to get and keep it isolated by 
cutting off its sources of supply, and its 
means of transmitting its lawless cells to 
other areas, It means we must prevent its 
winning new victories, such as expanded 
trade or being received into respectable so- 
ciety, or diplomatic recognition, would be. 

While fighting the malignant process, the 
doctor knows that he must also build up the 
strength and health of the parts—the coun- 
tries and the peoples—that are still free. 
We can't win by just outwaiting the enemy; 
we must outwork him, 

You have been taught that almost the 
only unforgivable mistake for a physician to 
make is to underestimate the possible seri- 
ousness of a patient’s complaint. If you 
overestimate it, you are guilty of nothing 
but a little undue caution. But if you 
underestimate it, the patient may be dead. 
The mistake is unforgivable because it is 
irretrievable. 

Likewise, in the world struggle between 
lawless and law-abiding forces, it would be 
an unforgivable mistake to fail to under- 
stand the malignant character of the Com- 
munist new growth—or to underestimate its 
strength, its determination, the dangerous 
inroads which it has already made into the 
organs of our Nation and the thinking of 
our people, without their realizing it. We 
must not make that mistake ourselves—and 
it is our duty not to let our fellow citizens 
make it. Please God, we will all wake up 
to the seriousness of the threat before it is 
too late. 

But there is another mistake we must 
avoid: We must not underestimate the 
strength of our own philosophy and faith— 
the basic soundness of the American system 
and its attraction and appeal to the op- 
pressed millions of the earth. 

What the world generally wants most from 
the United States is our wealth, our goods, 
our tools. But those are not what it needs 
most—for those are all results. What the 
world needs most from us is the secret that 
produced those results. 

The secret of our wealth is an economic 
system which provides opportunity and in- 
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centive for men to get ahead, to create, to 
produce, to expand. 

That economic system came from a politi- 
cal philosophy—the right of the individual. 

That political philosophy, in turn, came 
from a religious faith—which put first the 
dignity and worth of every human being as 
a child of God. 

We will not succeed in preserving the ma- 
terial results unless we revitalize and 
strengthen the spiritual roots from which 
they came. 

In short, we shall have to demonstrate as 
strong and deep a falth in our faith as the 
Communists have in theirs—and we shall 
have to work as hard and as skillfully to 
spread the truth as they work to spread their 
falsehoods, 

We must work both as individuals and as 
members of groups which we join and sup- 
port because they are dedicated to the 
causes in which we believe—religious groups, 
civic groups, political groups. 

So often one finds doctors unwilling or 
too preoccupied to work in political or- 
ganizations. Yet if you are to expand your 
influence in public affairs, you must par- 
ticipate in politics, for politics determines 
government—and government today deter- 
mines the conditions of your lives. 

Therefore, join up with the political party 
that you think is nearest right on the most 
important issues. You won't agree with it 
on everything, any more than you agree on 
every issue with your fraternity, or your 
medical society, or even with your wife. But 
you don’t pull out of those associations 
whenever you disagree. Rather, you try to 
move them in the direction you believe is 
right. 

Just so, associate yourself with the party 
with whose principles and programs you 
find yourself in closest agreement, and work 
in and through it to select, and then to elect, 
good men and women to public office at every 
level of government. 

In addition, more doctors have to be will- 
ing to be candidates for public office. That's 
tough, I can testify. But both patriotism 
and good sense require that all of our citi- 
zens, no matter how specialized their train- 
ing, be willing to sacrifice their careers to 
go into public service in peacetime, just as 
their sons are called upon to sacrifice their 
careers to go into the armed services in war- 
time. 

Only as we do these things—not Just dis- 
cuss them, but act—will there be hope. The 
most wonderful thing about our country, 
the thing which we must preserve at all 
costs, is the privilege we have of changing 
the things we don't like. Thank God our 
system is such that whenever conditions are 
bad, or don’t meet our standards, we can 
correct them—if we will work in public 
affairs. 

The way to begin is with ideas and prin- 
ciples, get persons and parties committed to 
them, translate them into programs, and put 
them into practice. 

Please don’t think I am trying to lecture 
you today or imagine I have all the answers. 
Rather I am appealing to you for help. This 
world patient is too sick to be cured without 
the intelligent and dedicated effort of all of 
us. It particularly needs the leadership of 
men and women who have the qualities of 
mind and heart of the good physician. 

The tests ahead will be harder than those 
you have just completed. But who is so well 
equipped to mold the attitudes and actions 
of our people as you who leave the class- 
rooms and clinics of historic Jefferson Medi- 
cal College today to take up your roles 
throughout our land as doctors, as citizens, 
as trustees—strong, welltrained, confident, 
competent, 

I congratulate you, your families, the 
communities into which you go—and our 
country. 


1958 
SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 8, 1958 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 7, 1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou divine shepherd of our souls, 
who in these fields of time hast pre- 
pared green pastures and still waters 
for the restoration of our jaded and 
spent strength, lead us this day, we pray 
Thee, into paths of righteousness for 
Thy name’s sake. 

May we toil in the sense of the eter- 
nal. 

Allay the fever of our fretfulness and 
lift us above corroding care. 

Even in these troublous times may 
our hearts be untroubled as we stay our 
minds on Thee. 

We make our prayer in the name of 
Him who offers us the peace that passeth 
all understanding. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, July 7, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, and he 
announced that on July 7, 1958, the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

5.385. An act to increase efficiency and 
economy in the Government by providing 
for training programs for civilian officers 
and employees of the Government with re- 
spect to the performance of official duties; 
and 

5.3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new automo- 
biles in commerce, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 602. An act to provide for the acquisition 
of additional land to be used in connection 


with the Cowpens National Battleground 
site; 
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S. 628. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain property located at 
Boston Neck, Narragansett, Washington 
County, R. I., to the State of Rhode Island; 

S. 1901, An act to amend section 401 of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended; 

S. 2108. An act to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949, to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to name, rename, 
or otherwise designate any building under 
the custody and control of the General Sery- 
ices Administration; 

S. 2109. An act to amend an act extending 
the authorized taking area for public build- 
ing construction under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude there- 
from the area within E and F Streets and 
19th Street and Virginia Avenue NW., in the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 2318. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States 
to the city of Salem, Oreg.; 

S. 2474. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va.; 

S. 2630. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of 
certain lands of the Air Force Academy for 
use at the Girl Scout Senior Roundup En- 
campment, and for other purposes; 

5.3314. An act for the relief of the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.; 

5.3431. An act to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the vil- 
lage of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area, and for 
other purposes; and 

8.3506. An act to authorize the transfer of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S.692. An act to provide that the United 
States hold in trust for the Indians entitled 
to the use thereof the lands described in the 
Executive order of December 16, 1882, and 
for adjudicating the conflicting claims 
thereto of the Navaho and Hopi Indians, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1732. An act to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; and 

8.2752. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to modify and im- 
prove the procedure for submission to the 
Attorney General of certain proposed sur- 
plus property disposals for his advice as to 
whether such disposals would be incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 65. An act to provide certain allow- 
ances and benefits to personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who are United States 
citizens and are assigned to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration office in the Republic of the 
Philippines; 

H. R. 67. An act to increase the rate of spe- 
cial pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.413. An act to provide a further pe- 
riod for presuming service-connection in the 
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case of veterans suffering from Hansen’s dis- 
ease (leprosy); 

H.R. 471. An act relating to the retired 
pay of certain retired officers of the Armed 
Forces; 

H. R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for nonreg- 
ular service available to certain persons who 
performed active duty during the Korean 
conflict; 

H.R. 855. An act to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on the Green 
River, Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson 
Dam”; 

H. R. 2770. An act to provide that no ap- 
plication shall be required for the payment 
of statutory awards for certain conditions 
which, prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administration to 
be service connected; 

H. R.3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benéfits Act of 1957 to provide that an aid 
and attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
during periods in which they are not hospi- 
talized at Government expense; 

H. R. 4214. An act to amend section 315 of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide 
additional compensation for veterans having 
the service-incurred disability of deafness of 
both ears; 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, shall be quit- 
claimed and returned to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky; 

H.R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner of public lands and those un- 
der the jurisdiction of the board of harbor 
commissioners of the Territory of Hawali 
shall be subject to the civil-service laws of 
the Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 5322. An act to extend certain veter- 
ans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the enlarge- 
ment of the administrative headquarters site 
for Isle Royale National Park, Houghton, 
Mich., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States located at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex.; 

H. R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7225. An act to amend provisions of 
the Canal Zone Code relative to the handling 
of the excess funds of the Panama Canal 
Company, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic pay 
authorized for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7902. An act to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances in the case of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservations, Michigan; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
define the place at which certain offenses 
against the income-tax laws take place; 

H. R. 8478. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Hawailan Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
to permit the establishment of a post office 
on Hawaiian homelands; 

H.R. 8775. An act to amend section 709 of 
title 32, United States Code; 
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= H.R.8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
‘and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect to 
proceedings in the Patent Office; 

H.R.9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; 

H. R.9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to certain persons who suf- 
fered a substantial loss of real property by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 

H. R, 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10173. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawali in respect 
of reef lands haying the status of public 
lands; 

H.R.10426. An act to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall 
be amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; 

H.R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for cer- 
tain blind veterans; 

H.R.11008. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
land at Vicksburg National Military Park, 
Miss., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11305. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to finance the 1961 meeting 
of the Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses; 

H. R. 11504. An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to permit enlisted mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve and Marine Corps 
Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Reserve and 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the same 
basis as members of the regular components; 

H. R. 11626. An act to amend section 6911 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the grade, procurement, and transfer of avia- 
tion cadets; 

H.R. 11636. An act to repeal section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy to determine that the 
employment of officers of the Regular Navy 
on shore duty is required by the public inter- 
est; 

H.R.11700. An act to authorize civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
carry firearms; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 of 
the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 

H. R. 12161. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of townsites, and for other 


» 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for 
peanuts; 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; 
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H.R. 12927. An act to amend section 358 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide for apportionment of compensation of 
veterans who disappear; 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fla.; 

H.R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a per- 
manent professor of physical education at 
the United States Military Academy; and 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to provide 
for the honorary designation of St. Ann's 
Churchyard in the city of New York as a 
national historic site. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H. R. 7349. An act to amend the act regu- 
lating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 7452. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

H.R. 9285. An act to amend the charter 
of St. Thomas’ Literary Society; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as “The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia,’ to create ‘The Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ and for other purposes,” approved 
April 1, 1942, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the Ist day of May of each year as 
Loyalty Day; 

H. J. Res.576. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 65. An act to provide certain allow- 
ances and benefits to personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who are United States 
citizens and are assigned to the Veterans’ 
Administration office in the Republic of the 
Philippines; 

H.R. 67. An act to increase the rate of 
special pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 413. An act to provide a further pe- 
riod for presuming service connection in the 
case of veterans suffering from Hansen's 
disease (leprosy) ; 

H.R. 2770. An act to provide that no ap- 
plication shall be required for the payment 
of statutory awards for certain conditions 
which, prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administration to 
be service connected; 

H.R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an aid 
and attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
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during periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense; 

H.R. 4214. An act to amend section 315 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide additional compensation for veterans 
having the service-incurred disability of 
deafness of both ears; 

H. R. 5322. An act to extend certain vet- 
erans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; and 

H. R. 12927. An act to amend section 358 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide for apportionment of compensation of 
veterans who disappear; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R, 471. An act relating to the retired pay 
of certain retired officers of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the Korean 
conflict; 

H. R. 7225. An act to amend provisions of 
the Canal Zone Code relative to the han- 
dling of the excess funds of the Panama 
Canal Company, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, 
warrant, or commissioned grade in which 
they served satisfactorily during World War 
I, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7902. An act to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances in the case of 
certain members of the uniformed services; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservations, Mich.; 

H. R. 8775. An act to amend section 709 
of title 32, United States Code; 

H.R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10173. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11504. An act to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to permit enlisted 
members of the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Re- 
serve and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
on the same basis as members of the regular 
components; 

H. R. 11626. An act to amend section 6911 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
for the grade, procurement, and transfer of 
aviation cadets; 

H. R. 11636. An act to repeal section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine that 
the employment of officers of the Regular 
Navy on shore duty is required by the public 
interest; 

H.R, 11700. An act to authorize civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
carry firearms; and 

H.R.13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 855. An act to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on the Green 
River, Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson 
Dam”; 

H.R. 10426. An act to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall 
be amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
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rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such 
request is made; 

H.R.11305. An act to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to finance the 1961 
meeting of the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses; and 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol power- 
plant and its distribution systems; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, shall be quitclaimed 
and returned to the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky; 

H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of public lands and those under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
be subject to the civil service laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the en- 
largement of the administrative headquar- 
ters site for Isle Royale National Park, 
Houghton, Mich., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8478. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
to permit the establishment of a post office 
on Hawaiian homelands; 

H.R.9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; 

H. R.9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to certain persons who suffered 
a substantial loss of real property by reason 
of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of 
reef lands having the status of public lands; 

H.R. 11008. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain land 
at Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 of 
the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to provide 
for the honorary designation of Saint Ann's 
Churchyard in the city of New York as a na- 
tional historic site; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to 
Potter County, Tex.; and 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County Fla.; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
define the place at which certain offenses 
against the income tax laws take place; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce to carry out the provisions of inter- 
national conventions and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect 
to proceedings in the Patent Office; and 

H.R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
September 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 12161. An act to provide for the 
establishment of townsites, and for other 
purpose; and 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour, 
for the introduction of bills, the pre- 
sentation of petitions and memorials, 
and the transaction of other routine 
business, subject to a 3-minute limita- 
tion on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide standards for the issuance of pass- 
ports; and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


AMENDMENT OF War CLAIMS Act or 1948, 
RELATING TO COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN 
WorLD War II LOSSES 
A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 

Claims Settlement Commission of the 

United States, Washington, D. C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to provide compensation for cer- 
tain World War II losses (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HovsiInGc AUTHORITY, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, COLO., 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on review of the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of Denver, 
Colo., 1957, Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
West Covina, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the improvement of the Big 
Dalton and San Dinras Washes in the State 
of California for flood control purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

A memorial signed by Mrs. F. L. Manning, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to change the east front of 
the Capitol Building in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FINANCING—RESOLU- 
TION 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Record Resolution No. 2 of the James 
Valley Electric Cooperative, relating to 
rural electrification administration 
financing. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No, 2, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION FINANCING 


Wheras the present interest rate charged 
rural electric cooperatives is a fair rate to all 
interests concerned; and 

Whereas financing future rural electric co- 
operative needs as proposed, through private 
sources does not represent a feasible method 
of providing for the future needs of rural 
electric cooperatives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the James Valley Electric 
Cooperative oppose the passage of measures 
now before Congress increasing interest rates 
and proposing rural electric cooperative 
financing through private sources, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to all mem- 
bers of the North Dakota delegation in 
Congress. 


OPPOSITION OF NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS UNION TO SENATE BILL 
4071 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from the officers and directors of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, in 
connection with the farm bill (S. 4071) 
recently reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. I may 
say that personally I agree fully with the 
sentiments expressed in the telegram. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JaMEsTOWN, N. DAK., 
July 8, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have carefully analyzed Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee bill S. 4071. 

This bill is unbelievably bad. It greatly 
weakens existing price-support programs for 
corn, cotton, rice, sorghum grain, rye, oats, 
and barley. It adopts the Benson-Eisenhower 
concept that the so-called free market, rather 
than parity is the goal of farm programs. 

Price support levels based on parity are re- 
placed by dollars and cents floors and the 
ever-falling support level of 10 percent below 
the average market price of the immediately 
preceding 3 years, unless this bill can 
be amended by the Senate to completely re- 
verse its direction away from dependence on 
and relation to the so-called free market and 
so as to strengthen rather than further 
weaken existing price-support programs. We 
strongly urge you to fight for and vote for 
its defeat on Senate floor. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H. R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in respect of transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed necessary 
to meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense (Rept. No. 1809). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio, to be Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and 


Gustav F. Doscher, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 16, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

$. 4109. A bill for the relief of Dr. Herbert 
H. Schafer and his wife, Irma Niemeyer 
Schafer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN (by request) : 

$. 4110. A bill to provide standards for the 
issuance of passports, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


(See the remarks of Mr. GREEN when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


STANDARDS FOR ISSUANCE OF 
PASSPORTS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide standards for the 
issuance of passports by the Secretary of 
States. This bill was transmitted to the 
Congress by the Secretary of State to 
carry out the recommendations made by 
the President in his message to the Con- 
gress of July 7, 1958, on the subject of 
passport legislation. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
will hold hearings oh this subject on July 
16 and 17. I understand Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy will 
make a presentation for the executive 
branch. A number of private witnesses 
and representatives of national organi- 
zations are scheduled to testify. It is my 
hope that information will be presented 
to the committee covering every aspect 
of the subject of passports, including the 
relationship of passports to foreign rela- 
tions, individual civil rights, internal se- 
curity, and economic policy. It is further 
my hope that all witnesses will address 
themselves to the various bills on the 
subject which have been introduced in 
the Congress, whether or not pending be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If action on passport legislation is to be 
completed during this session it would be 
most helpful to the committee to have 
the comments of interested persons on 
the many legislative proposals which 
have been made. 

I wish to make clear that Iam not en- 
dorsing the bill which I am now intro- 
ducing, nor any other bill on the subject. 
I desire that the executive branch bill be 
before our committee in order that we 
may hear informed opinion on it. We 
shall also be receiving comments on other 
bills, one of which was introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
nearly a year ago, but which has not been 
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considered heretofore by the committee 
because the executive branch comments 
thereon were not received until last May 
19. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is 
going to proceed in this matter expedi- 
tiously, but also very carefully. All sides 
of the question will be examined. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4110) to provide standards 
for the issuance of passports, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. GREEN 
(by request), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL OF URBAN COMMUNI- 
TIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the renewal of urban 
communities, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 4071) to provide more effec- 
tive price, production adjustment, and 
marketing programs for various agricul- 
tural commodities, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. JORDAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 4071, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4100) to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for indus- 
trial purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa (for himself and 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise- 
tax laws, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ALASKA HIGH- 
WAY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 2, I introduced the bill (S. 4097) to 
authorize paving the Alaska Highway, 
which is the only overland link between 
Alaska and the other 48 States. This 
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bill is cosponsored by eight Senators from 
both parties. The junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcHEL] has asked me 
whether he might add his name to the 
list of cosponsors of this proposal. The 
Senator from California is a member 
of our Territories Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and he was in the very forefront 
of the long fight which has just culmi- 
nated in the successful admission of 
Alaska to full statehood in the Union. I 
am very glad, therefore, to ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the able 
junior Senator from California may be 
added to the list of cosponsors of S. 4097. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “United States Airline In- 
dustry Faces Global Threat,” written by him 
and published in the Legionnaire Review for 
June 1958. 


STUDY OF CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
LAWS BY NEW YORK CITY BAR 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, lately there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the necessity for study of the so-called 
conflict-of-interest laws of the Federal 
Government. 

I believe it should be known that a 
distinguished bar association in my home 
State, the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, saw the necessity for 
this kind of study over a year ago, and 
obtained a grant of $47,500 from the 
Ford Foundation to undertake such a 
study. In May of this year a distin- 
guished committee was appointed by the 
president of the association. The com- 
mittee consists of 10 lawyers from differ- 
ent parts of the country, almost all of 
whom have had experience in high office 
in the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee is strictly bipartisan, and has 
members who served under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 
I am informed by the chairman of the 
committee that it has already begun its 
work, and this summer will complete 
what perhaps will be the most exhaustive 
legal research ever done on the subject 
of the conflict-of-interest laws. Com- 
mencing in the fall, the committee pro- 
poses to examine all phases of the oper- 
ation of the statutes in practice, and 
will then consider proposals for their 
possible change, if found advisable. 

In order that the Congress may be 
aware of the existence of this committee, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» the text of the 
press release issued by the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York on the 
occasion of the appointment of the com- 
mittee. I feel confident that the work 
of this committee will be an important 
contribution to this field. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Louis M. Loeb, president of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, today 
announced the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of 10 lawyers—most of them former 
Government officials—to make a “compre- 
hensive and balanced study” of the Federal 
“conflict of interest” laws. The study will 
be financed by a grant of $47,500 from the 
Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Loeb said that preliminary study by the 
association has shown that “as presently 
drawn, these laws are inadequate for their 
task of protecting modern government 
against certain subtle forms of corruption 
while, at the same time, they seem unreason- 
ably to discourage able persons from accept- 
ing Government employment. 

“Most of them,” he said, “were passed in 
earlier, simpler days. Now, they provide loop- 
holes for the unscrupulous and traps for the 
honest but unwary.” 

Mr. Loeb appointed Roswell B. Perkins, a 
practicing New York lawyer and former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as chair- 
man of the special committee. 

Other persons appointed by Mr. Loeb to the 
special committee are: 

Howard F. Burns, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
practicing lawyer and member of the Council 
of the American Law Institute; 

Charles A, Coolidge, of Boston, a practicing 
lawyer, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for reorganization, and formerly as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for legis- 
lative affairs; 

Paul M. Herzog, of New York, executive 
vice president of the American Arbitration 
Association and former Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; 

Alexander C. Hoagland, Jr., of New York, 
a practicing lawyer and former fellow of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York; 

Everett L. Hollis, of New York, corporate 
counsel to the General Electric Co. and for- 
mer general counsel to the Atomic Energy 
Commission; 

Charles A. Horsky, of Washington, D. C., a 
practicing lawyer and former assistant prose- 
cutor at Nurnberg with the Chief of Counsel 
for War Crimes; 

John V. Lindsay, of New York, a practicing 
lawyer and former executive assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States; 

John E. Lockwood, of New York, a prac- 
ticing lawyer, and former general counsel for 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs; and 

Samuel I. Rosenman, of New York, a prac- 
ticing lawyer, former justice of the supreme 
court of the State of New York and former 
special counsel to Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

Bayless A. Manning, associate professor of 
law at. Yale University Law School, has been 
appointed staff director. 

The following is the text of the statement 
by Mr. Loeb, announcing the appointment 
of the special committee on the Federal con- 
flict-of-interest laws: 

“T have this day appointed a special com- 
mittee of 10 distinguished members of the 
association to make a comprehensive and 
balanced study of the conflict-of-interest 
laws of the Federal Government. These laws, 
most of which date back to the 19th century, 
forbid present and former officials of the 
Government from having personal interests 
that conflict with their duty to the public. 
They have been passed piecemeal in response 
to specific instances of corruption in our 
Nation's history. 

“These laws and the ethical principles 
that they express are a keystone of honest, 
impartial government. For proof of their 
importance one need look no farther than 
the daily press of this or any other era. 
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Increasingly, however, they have come under 
attack. Come critics say that they do not 
adequately protect today’s government 
against corruption. Others charge that they 
unreasonably discourage the Nation’s best 
people from entering the public service, 
President Eisenhower stated last summer 
that these laws, among other factors, have 
made it difficult to recruit able men for 
important tasks, and he has suggested that 
the Congress review the laws on this sub- 
ject. 

“This association, through its regular com- 
mittee on law reform, has found after con- 
siderable preliminary study that, as 
presently drawn, these laws are inadequate 
for their task of protecting modern govern- 
ment against certain subtle forms of cor- 
ruption, while, at the same time, they seem 
unreasonably to discourage able persons 
from accepting government employment. 
Most of them were passed in earlier, simpler 
days. Now, they provide loopholes for the 
unscrupulous and traps for the honest but 
unwary. I am persuaded that we can 
render a real public seryice by bringing 
order into this highly confused state of the 
law; by determining in what way the law 
fails to guard against corrupt practices; by 
evaluating the impact of these laws upon the 
recruitment of personnel by the Federal 
Government, and by publicizing our findings 
for the benefit of the public. However, 
such thorough study and evaluation is a 
very large undertaking, not only because of 
the age and complexity of the laws them- 
selyes, but also because of their obviously 
far-reaching implications on the orderly and 
efficient operation of the government es- 
tablishment. Such a study is not within 
the association’s normal resources, but the 
association has been enabled to proceed by 
virtue of a grant of $47,500 from the Ford 
Foundation. We have successfully carried 
forward other important studies, such as 
our examination of the Federal loyalty-se- 
curity programs, under similar arrange- 
ments. 

“Accordingly, I have today established a 
special committee to undertake this work. 
Owing to the nature of the problem, I have 
selected the members on the basis, in addi- 
tion to their general high qualifications, of 
their government service and their acquaint- 
ance with and concern for the problems of 
ethics in government. Mr. Roswell B. Per- 
kins, of New York City, will be the chairman. 
The other members of the committee are: 
Howard F. Burns, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles A, 
Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; Paul M. Herzog, New 
York City; Alexander C. Hoagland, Jr., New 
York City; Everett L. Hollis, New York City; 
Charles A. Horsky, Washington, D. C.; John 
V. Lindsay, New York City; John E. Lock- 
wood, New York City; Samuel I. Rosenman, 
New York City. 

“Associate Prof. Bayless Manning, of the 
Yale University Law School, will be the staff 
director. I should at this time like to ex- 
press my personal gratitude, as well as that 
of the association, to these men who are 
undertaking a long and arduous task in the 
public interest. 

“The special committee will shortly begin 
work. I earnestly hope that it will receive 
the full cooperation of the Government and 
of the public in its difficult but important 
enterprise.” 

The so-called conflict-of-interest laws are 
sections 216, 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of 
the United States Criminal Code (title 18) 
and section 99 of title 5 (Executive Depart- 
ments and agencies) of the United States 
Code. Five of them apply to the conduct of 
all Government employees during their pub- 
lic service, and two restrict their activity 
after they have left the Government. Only 
one of the laws applies to Members of Con- 


gress. 
Briefly described, the statutes forbid pres- 
ent and former Government employees from 
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engaging in certain activities that might 
lead to a conflict between their duty to the 
public and their private interests. 

Two of the laws prevent Government em- 
ployees from receiving certain forms of non- 
government income. Section 1914 forbids the 
receipt by a Government employee from an 
outside source of “any salary in connection 
with his Government service.” Section 434 
forbids a Government employee from trans- 
acting business on behalf of the Govern- 
ment with any firm in which he has a 
“pecuniary interest.” 

Section 216 forbids a Government em- 
ployee from receiving compensation for pro- 
curing a Government contract for an outside 
interest. Section 283 forbids a Government 
employee from prosecuting claims against 
the Government, gratuitously or for pay. 
Section 281 forbids Congressmen and em- 
ployees of the executive and judicial 
branches from receiving money for perform- 
ing any services of any kind before the Gov- 
ernment for an outside interest in any mat- 
ter in which the Government itself has an 
interest. For a period of 2 years after Gov- 
ernment employment has ended, an official is 
forbidden by section 284 of title 18 and sec- 
tion 99 of title 5 from prosecuting certain 


.claims against the Government. 


In addition to these laws covering all em- 
ployees of the Government, there are a num- 
ber of special statutes that apply only to 
particular positions and officers. Further- 
more, most departments and agencies have 
adopted their own rules on the subject. 
Conflict of interest principles also are ap- 
plied by the Senate and its committees in 
approving Presidential appointments. 

Criticisms of the present law have ap- 
peared in the following: 

1. Personnel and Civil Service, a report 
to the Congress by the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Goy- 
ernment (Hoover Commission) (1955). 

2. Ethical Standards in Government, re- 
port of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, (Douglas subcommittee) (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1955). 

3. Investigation of Department of Justice, 
report of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States House of 
Representatives, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 50, 88d Congress, Ist session (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1953). 

4. Federal Conflict of Interest Legislation, 
a staff report to subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, (Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957). 

5. National Planning Association, Special 
Committee on Manpower Policy, Needed: A 
Civilian Reserve (1954). 

6. Paul T. David and Ross Pollock, Execu- 
tives for Government (the Brookings In- 
stitution, 1957). 

The Department of Justice has suggested 
repeal of section 99 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, and expansion of section 284 
of title 18. In his press conference on August 
1, 1957, President Eisenhower suggested that 
the conflict of interest laws be revised by the 
Congress. Some 30 bills have been pending 
in Congress on this subject recently. 


VISIT BY MONTANA GOVERNOR OF 
BOYS STATE TO BADGER BOYS 
STATE IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Mr. George 
Woerth, of Prairie du Sac, Wis., which I 
wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate. 

In the letter Mr. Woerth tells of the 
fine impression made by the Montana 
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governor of Boys State when he visited 
Badger Boys State, in Wisconsin. I am 
delighted that Bob Frisbie, of Cut Bank, 
Mont., was able to accomplish the results 
he did, and we of Montana are proud of 
him as our representative. 

I know Bob’s parents well, and I can 
imagine how pleased they are with their 
son. To Bob, I extend best personal 
greetings, and I want him to know we 
think he did his county, our State, and 
our Nation proud on his visit to Badger 
Boys State, in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. Woerth be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PRAIRIE Du Sac, WIS., 


July 6, 1958. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Last August, I spent a week 
working with Ted Hazelbaker at Dillon, in 
conjunction with Montana Boys State. 

As you undoubtedly know, Bob Frisbie of 
Cut Bank was elected as governor of your 
Boys State. 

I have now just returned from Badger 
Boys State, where Bob was our guest for 3 
days. He was accorded every honor and 
courtesy there, that the staff and citizens 
could tender to him. 

I know that the Governor of the State of 
Montana himself would not have been re- 
ceived as graciously as Bob was. In part, 
this was due to the dignity and humbleness 
with which he conducted himself while 
there. 

The 1,400 boys there accorded him a tre- 
Mendous ovation, Greater than that given 
to the Governor of the State of Wisconsin, 
with whom Frisbie shared the platform on 
Friday evening. 

Montana should be very proud of this 
young man, for in him, Badger Boys State 
found personified those traits we most admire 
in our youth today. 

Badger Boys State was pleased to have so 
fine a young gentleman as their guest. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. WOERTH., 


SIGNATURE OF THE ALASKAN 
STATEHOOD BILL, AND STATE- 
HOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am happy to note that on the Double 
Seventh—July 7—the President affixed 
his signature to the Alaskan statehood 
bill. I should like to take this signifi- 
cant occasion to pay tribute to the untir- 
ing efforts of our former colleague in the 
Senate, Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton, for his unrelenting efforts in be- 
half of statehood for this newest addi- 
tion tothe Union. To Governor Michael 
Stepovich, congratulations are extended 
for a fine job well done. He has repre- 
sented his Territory in the finest tradi- 
tions of his office. 

I would also recall to the Senate the 
great effort put forth by a former dele- 
gate from Alaska, the late Anthony Di- 
mond, with whom I served in the House 
of Representatives when I first came to 
Washington 16 years ago. The work 
begun by Tony Dimond has been carried 
forward with vigor, enthusiasm, and 
devotion to duty by his successor, the 
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present delegate, E. L.—Bos—Bar Terr, 
with whom I also served in the House of 
Representatives. Bos BARTLETT has 
been a dedicated public servant, and his 
efforts in behalf of Alaska’s development 
and Alaskan statehood have also been 
untiring and continuous. No one knows 
the workings of the Congress of the 
United States better than does Bos 
BARTLETT because he has been on the in- 
side of the Alaskan situation during his 
14 years as Alaska’s Delegate in Con- 
gress. Bos BARTLETT’S great value to 
Alaska has been here in Washington, in 
the Congress, in interpreting, analyzing, 
and making the case for Alaska’s objec- 
tives. I am sure the people of Alaska 
are aware of his great contributions in 
the Congress, and I am certain that the 
ability, faithfulness, and hard work of 
this dedicated public servant will not be 
forgotten, and will be recognized by 
those who have sent him to represent 
their Territory for 7 full terms. 

Mr. President, I should also like to say 
a word of commendation in behalf of 
Delegate Jonn Burns, of Hawaii, who 
displayed statesmanship, good sense, and 
sound understanding in furthering the 
cause of Alaskan statehood, to the end 
that if this was accomplished, statehood 
for Hawaii would not be too far behind. 
It was not an easy course for Delegate 
Burns to pursue; but it was the course 
of wisdom and, in my opinion, will re- 
dound in favor of Hawaii’s becoming a 
State sooner than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Mr. President, in opening my remarks 
today I referred to the Double Seventh, 
or July 7, signing of the Alaska state- 
hood bill by the President. In closing, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that on another 
Double Seventh—July 7, 1898, 60 years 
ago—President McKinley signed the 
Joint Resolution annexing Hawaii to the 
Union. With the ice broken, so to 
speak, as far as Alaska is concerned, I 
express the hope that it will not be too 
long before the sea is spanned and 
Hawaii will be admitted to the Union as 
the 50th State, 


THE PRIVILEGE OF A SOUND EDU- 
CATION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during this year I have had oppor- 
tunities to address my constituents on 
subjects which appear to be of current 
interest, and particularly in the fields I 
have specially studied, namely, foreign 
affairs and labor and education. Re- 
cently, I had the honor of being invited 
to address one of the oldest private 
schools in the United States the Newark 
Academy in Newark, N. J. 

On the occasion of their commence- 
ment, I was invited to speak to the boys 
on the subject of education. My address 
was entitled “The Privilege of a Sound 
Education,” and was delivered at the 
Newark Academy commencement exer- 
cises on the evening of Wednesday, June 
11, 1958. 

Because it seems to me to be relevant 
to the pending nationwide concern over 
the educational system in America, I ask 
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unanimous consent that my address be 
printed in the body of the RECORD, in con- 
nection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRIVILEGE OF A SOUND EDUCATION 


(Address by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of 
New Jersey, at Newark Academy com- 
mencement exercises on Wednesday, June 
11, 1958) 

I feel deeply honored to be here tonight 
to take part in your commencement exer- 
cises. As New Jersey's senior Senator, I am 
glad to pay this visit to New Jersey’s senior 
independent school, which I know to be one 
of the finest, as well as one of the oldest, in 
the country, 

For many years I was an intimate friend 
of the late beloved Dr. Wilson Farrand, who 
so ably guided this school from 1901 to 1935. 
Therefore, I am well aware of Newark Acad- 
emy’s historic standards and traditions, 
which are now being carried on with such 
distinction by your own headmaster, Mr. 
Butler. 

It is meaningful tonight to recall these 
standards and traditions, which had their 
origins in the challenging period leading up 
to the Revolutionary War. It was less than 
3 months after the Boston Tea Party when 
the academy was founded in early 1774, and 
down through the years the school has shared 
all the growing pains of our Republic. 

As your first building was rising, the Col- 
onies were rapidly being whipped into a 
fever pitch against the injustices of English 
rule. The first Continental Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, was taking a bold stand 
against the Crown in behalf of colonial 
rights. In every village, citizens were stor- 
ing arms and forming companies of militia. 

In early January 1775, opening ceremonies 
were held at the academy against a back- 
ground of insecurity. The whole new world 
was being drawn closer toward the historic 
conflict whose first shot was fired at Lex- 
ington some 3 months later. 

Iam quite certain that the founding fa- 
thers of this academy, in their formal ora- 
tions at that first academic ceremony, were 
able to expound on the difficulties and com- 
plexities of the world with greater eloquence 
than I could summon today, despite the 
troubled pages of our newspapers. There- 
fore I find it impossible to rely upon the 
usual formula for commencement addresses; 
I will not attempt to convince you that the 
world you face today is any more difficult 
than it was for your fathers and forefathers. 

I might say parenthetically that, after 
reading the history of your school, I stand 
before you uncomfortably aware of the fact 
that Congress never met its responsibility to 
recompense the academy for its services dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

In 1792, during George Washington's first 
term in office, the citizens of Newark sent a 
committee to obtain of Congress an in- 
demnification for the academy in this town, 
burnt by the British troops, and also to trans- 
mit to those gentlemen documents respect- 
ing the experiences of said building and its 
being burnt as aforesaid because it was occu- 
pied as a guardhouse by the American 
troops. 

As you know, Congress rejected the acad- 
emy’s claim. I can say nothing to excuse 
this longstanding injustice, except that it 
occurred under a previous administration. 
I can only suggest that perhaps Newark 
Academy deserves recognition, not only as a 
pioneer in the field of education, but as one 


of the earliest proponents of Federal aid for 
school construction, 


I. EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


I am sure you all appreciate the educational 
principles which this academy has stood for 
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throughout its history. The fact that your 
parents have made the sacrifice necessary to 
send you here is sufficient witness to their 
own belief in the overriding value of a truly 
sound liberal education which trains the 
mind and develops the character. I com- 
mend their wisdom. 

The objectives of the academy were once 
described by Dr. Farrand as being: 

“To develop the whole boy; to teach him 
to think straight in lessons and in life; to 
enable him to attain bodily health through 
physical training; to instill high ideals of 
character—honesty, thoroughness, industry, 
independence, courage and fair play.” 

Dr. Farrand was concerned with educat- 
ing the whole boy, not with training spe- 
cialists for any particular field. I am re- 
minded of the views of my own father who 
was a physician—a general practitioner. He 
saw real danger in the tendency, even as 
early as the second decade of this century, 
toward too exclusive specialization in medi- 
cine. He recognized that specialization was 
necessary due to the rapid development of 
medical science and the accompanying 
growth of knowledge about the human body. 
But he deplored the passing of the general 
practitioner who studied and knew the 
whole patient, and was concerned with the 
health of his outlook on life and his per- 
sonality as well as the health of his body. 

Your great academy has held to the same 
tradition in the field of education. As one 
who has been closely associated with the 
theory and practice of education for many 
years, both as a college preceptor and ad- 
ministrator and, for the last 14 years, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare which deals with edu- 
cation legislation, I firmly believe in the 
soundness of these objectives. 

I have long been convinced that schools 
such as this, which carry such a heavy re- 
sponsibility in the training of future lead- 
ers, are a vital bulwark of the national 
security. 

Unless we greatly expand the existing op- 
portunities for this kind of education, our 
country simply will not have enough highly 
trained highly educated men in future 
years to meet the demands of our growing 
economy or maintain the vitality of our 
democratic processes or uphold our posi- 
tion of leadership in the struggle of the Free 
World against communism’s atheistic to- 
talitarianism. 

For these very important reasons, it 
should be a matter of prime concern to all 
Americans that a top-quality education is 
readily available to all who have the ca- 
pacity for it. Therefor I think it is fitting 
today to pay tribute to this Academy and 
the excellence of its standards, 


II. THE PRIVILEGE OF A SOUND EDUCATION 


I wonder, though, how many of you 
realize just how privileged and fortunate 
you are to have such a firm educational 
foundation? 

It occurs to me that, in your accustomed 
pace of strenuous study, work and play, you 
may never have stopped to consider that 
all too few boys your own age in this coun- 
try have fully shared your experience. Too 
many of them finish school without having 
really learned how to apply their minds, 
without having actually discovered for 
themselves the excitement and the challenge 
of intellectual achievement. 

These are the most important things you 
have learned here, where the primary 
academic function is college preparation. 

These are the things which must be learned 
in order to meet the demanding pace of col- 
lege life successfully; yet too few are so well 
equipped as you. 

Since the shock caused by Russia's Sput- 
nik I, we in Washington have Feen endeavor- 
ing to explore the weaknesses in our educa- 
tional system in this country as compared 
with Russia, and to work out a plan which 
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would provide greater opportunities for boys 
and girls with outstanding talents. Our 
hearings have provided impressive and some- 
times startling testimony as to the areas 
which need strengthening in our public 
schools. Let me cite some of the statistics 
which were presented in order to point out 
how you students in this excellent institution 
have been particularly privileged: 

1. I learn from your catalog that all 
Newark Academy graduates have had at least 
2 and generally 3 years of a foreign lan- 
guage, Many of you have had experience 
with a second language, but less than 15 per- 
cent of the students in our public schools 
take any foreign language at all. 

2. You have all taken at least 4 years of 
mathematics, up through intermediate alge- 
bra, and many of you have probably had 
trigonometry and solid geometry, but 2 out of 
3 high-school students never advance far 
enough in mathematics to take intermediate 
algebra, and 7 out of 8 never take trigo- 
nometry or solid geometry. 

3. You have all had 2 years of general sci- 
ence, and you have very likely taken physics 
and chemistry or biology, but 3 out of 4 high- 
school students never take physics, and 2 out 
of 3 never take chemistry. 

4. You have also had 5 required years of 
English, which should have given you a love 
of literature and equipped you with the tools 
of self-expression. From all the history you 
have studied, you have gained a knowledge of 
the past to help you understand the present. 
Your elective courses have introduced you to 
the profound pleasure of music and the arts. 

5. In September, every one of you will go 
on to college to continue your education, 
but you are all in a decidely privileged mi- 
nority here, too. Only about a third of the 
1,400,000 graduating seniors in the public 
and private high schools of this country will 
enter college this fall. 

Of those who do not go to college, a shock- 
ing number are perfectly able to do college- 
level work. Each year there are about 200,- 
000 of them—boys and girls in the top 30 per- 
cent of their senior class, who will never ma- 
triculate at college despite their proven 
ability. 

Yes, you are indeed privileged. 

Of course, you may not have had the op- 
portunity to take some of the courses which 
some of your less academically-privileged 
friends may have had. The offerings which 
have been denied you and which are avail- 
able in other curricula include such intel- 
lectually stimulating subjects as co-educa- 
tional cooking, problems in dating, and per- 
sonality adjustment, 

The fact that such extras have often been 
allowed to take the place of basic, academic 
subject matter injects an odd, Alice-in-Won- 
derland quality into the serious examination 
of present-day educational problems, Ap- 
propriately enough, that remarkable book 
accurately portrays the same sort of over- 
emphasis on electives taken to the point of 
absurdity. Here we find the Mock Turtle 
proudly boasting that he has had “the best 
of educations”: 

“I've been to a day-school too,” said Alice. 
“You needn't be so proud as all that.” 

“With extras?” asked the Mock Turtle, a 
little anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Alice: “We learned French and 
music.” 

“And washing?” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Certainly not,” said Alice indignantly. 

“Ah, then yours wasn’t a really good 
school,” said the Mock Turtle. 

Even though you may have been denied a 
good schooling according to the Mock Tur- 
tle’s standards, I imagine you have been able 
to pick up washing and a number of other 
extras on your own time at home, or during 
ved time allotted for extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

You have worked hard at your studies, 
both at school and in your own homes: the 
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catalog states that homework assignments 
average at least 2 hours a day, and many of 
you probably feel this to be an understate- 
ment. Here again, you have not been per- 
mitted to fall victim to the all-too-prevalent 
Alice-in-Wonderland attitude toward school 
work: 

“And how many hours a day did you do 
lessons?” said Alice, 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock 
Turtle: “nine the next, and so on.” 

“What a curious plan,” exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they're called lessons,” 
the Gryphon remarked: “because they lessen 
from day to day.” 

Please do not mistake my remarks for an- 
other one of those overgeneralized and un- 
derinformed attacks on American public 
schools. I make no attempt to belittle the 
tremendous job the great majority of our 
schools are doing. I firmly believe in the 
American public-school system and its great 
aim of education for all. However, it is clear 
that the number of students who never go on 
to college to develop their talents more fully 
represents a considerable waste of brain- 
power in our educational system. 


IN. THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE FUTURE 


You are unusually fortunate, then, that 
your parents and teachers have provided you 
with such a splendid preparation for college. 
If you do not take full advantage of the op- 
portunity and the challenge which higher 
education offers, they cannot be blamed. 
How are you going to use your opportunity, 
and what are your plans to meet the chal- 
lenge? 

You may have read reports of a tightening 
job market for college graduates, or heard 
rumors of an oversupply of men in this or 
that field. Possibly you think you had bet- 
ter forget about a particular field of study 
which interests you, and choose courses in 
one of the more practical departments to 
prepare yourself for a career which happens 
to be in current demand. 

I must advise you to discard such 
thoughts. Unless you are already commit- 
ted to a field which requires rigid academic 
preparation you can only dilute your educa- 
tion by concentrating on the narrow voca- 
tional subjects. 

It is true that the job market has some 
temporary surplus areas. At the same time, 
we know that the growth of our population 
and our economy in the years immediately 
ahead will produce an unprecedented de- 
mand for highly trained, highly educated 
personnel of all kinds—not in just a few 
categories of specialists like science and en- 
gineering, but in teaching, law, medicine, 
and all areas of knowledge. The shortages 
which already exist in some of these fields 
are serious enough to handicap the national 
security effort. 

It is also true that due to the decline of the 
birth rate during World War II, the total 
supply of manpower from which the Nation 
must make up its shortages in the next 1 or 
2 decades is smaller, in proportion to the 
total population, than at any time in recent 
generations. 

The example of your own age group dram- 
atizes this situation in a startling way: 

Our 1958 population of 171 million includes 
about 2,300,000 18-year-olds. Consider that 
this is 400,000 less than the number of 18- 
year-olds in the United States in 1940, when 
the population was only 131 million. 

Twenty-two years from now, in 1980, it Is 
estimated that our population will have 
grown to 250 million. Those 2,300,06@ per- 
sons who are 18-year-old students today will 
then be 40—roughly the age at which men 
are expected to assume positions of leader- 
ship. 

This means that there will be an almost 
inconceivable scarcity in the leadership age 
groups 20 to 25 years from now. 

This also means, of course, that you are 
privileged in another way that I am sure you 
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never suspected. By the time you reach 
the age of peak performance in the compe- 
tition for positions of leadership, the op- 
portunities created by our national growth 
will be greater than ever before, while the 
number of top competitors will be consider- 
ably smaller than they are today. 

Your special privileges of age and educa- 
tion should give. you special reason to make 
the most of your education in college. Ex- 
pand your knowledge and explore your aca- 
demic interests as broadly and deeply as you 
are able. You have served your intellectual 
apprenticeship and acquired the necessary 
mental tools; now you must learn to master 
them and use them to develop your full 
potentialities. 

I believe this is what Thomas Jefferson 
meant when he declared that all the “higher 
degrees of genius” should receive a higher 
education. I am not inferring that you all 
fall into this category, although it is truly 
said that there is some genius in all of us. 
Nevertheless, what he said is appropriate 
here: 

“I do most anxiously wish to see the high- 
est degrees of education given to the higher 
degrees of genius, and to all degrees of it, 
so much as may enable them to read and 
understand what is going on in the world, 
and to keep their part of it going on right, 
for nothing can keep it right but their own 
vigilant and distrustful superintendence.” 

Jefferson was emphasizing the Nation’s 
need for an informed citizenry, but I am 
particularly interested here in his phrase- 
ology stressing the duty of this citizenry to 
exert on behalf of their country a “vigilant 
and distrustful superintendence.” 

The word “distrustful” is used not in the 
sense of negative suspicion, but in the posi- 
tive sense of an inquiring and investigative 
mind, insistent on forming and expressing 
its own opinions rather than accepting un- 
critically the prevalent or official opinion. 
The point is that Jefferson could only rely 
upon truly educated men to perform this 
service. 

The investigative mind is, after all, the 
unique product of a successful education. 
Education is not a matter of pumping a 

. given quantity of information into a given 
number of students. It is a matter of de- 
veloping the investigative mind, the mind 
which understands that learning does not 
end in college, but continues throughout 
life. 

The development of the investigative mind 
is an academic achievement which is inde- 
pendent of the honors lists, and is more im- 
portant than any extracurricular, athletic or 
social success you may have at college. It 
spells the difference between mental stagna- 
tion and inspiration. 

But let me add one further and more im- 
portant word. The training of the investi- 
gative mind alone, as vitally important as it 
is, is not the final answer to life’s problems. 
Our forefathers came to this country to find 
freedom and to govern themselves under the 
guidance of Almighty God, It was their un- 
derlying spiritual faith which spurred them 
on. It was their faith which gave them the 
inspiration and the strength to establish 
this great Nation. Their faith was the 
foundation of their freedom, 

My warm congratulations go out to you 
privileged young people, Use your privileges 
to help guide your generation to the basic 
truths that make man free. 


PROGRESS WITH THE SALINE 
WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in the New York Times of 
June 15, 1958, appeared an article en- 
titled, “Gains Made in Desalting of Sea 
Water,” written by Richard Rutter. 
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The article tells what America is doing 
to meet its growing water problems. One 
course of action is to convert sea water 
into fresh water, and Mr. Rutter points 
out the progress which has been made in 
that regard. 

The Senate recently passed a joint 
resolution, cosponsored by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
myself, which would authorize the con- 
struction of five desalination plants to 
process sea and brackish water. Be- 
cause they recognize the importance of 
such a program to our future survival, I 
am sure all Members of Congress will be 
interested in Mr. Rutter’s article. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp, following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 15, 
1958] 


GAINS MADE IN DESALTING SEA WATER 
(By Richard Rutter) 


In the future—not so long, as time is 
measured—Americans will be taking the 
“water cure” on a mass scale. That does 
not, however, presage a large drop in the 
intake of hard liquor. 

Rather, it means that many communities, 
industrial plants and other organizations 
probably will be using fresh water distilled 
from the sea. This is already the case in 
certain areas of the world, notably the 
water-short Middle East and West Indies. 
But in this country the process is still largely 
in the experimental stage. å 

Such tests are being stepped up—with 
good reason. The supply of fresh water, 
like other natural resources, is not limit- 
léss. The day must come when other 
sources must be tapped. 

Some telling statistics underscore this. 
The United States is consuming between 
250 billion and 265 billion gallons of water 
a day. Within 20 years, according to Gov- 
ernment estimates, this consumption will 
have doubled as the economy and the popu- 
lation grow apace. By then, there will be 
a major decrease in local water reserves, and, 
in some areas, supplies will haye been ex- 
hausted. 

The solution? Conservation is part of the 
answer. But all the experts agree that con- 
verting sea water into fresh will play an 
important role, too. 

That was why, in 1952, Congress passed 
the Saline Water Act, which set up the Of- 
fice of Saline Water in the Department of the 
Interior. In 1955, the program was ex- 
tended by amendment and the agency is 
now in the midst of a 10-year, $110 million 
research and development program. 


BIG PROBLEM IS COST 


The big problem is one of cost. The 
Interior Department’s present goal is to 
bring that for distilled water down to about 
60 cents a thousand gallons, compared with 
the present range of about half that for 
fresh water. 

Progress is being made. Recently, for 
instance, a huge centrifugal compression 
still was installed at the International 
Nickel Co.’s plant in Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C. Built by the Badger Manufacturing 
Co., 100-year-old Cambridge, Mass., engi- 
neering concern, the installation towers 30 
feet and can Convert 50,000 to 75,000 gallons 
of salt water a day into 25,000 gallons of 
pure distilled water. 

The still was conceived in principle by Dr. 
Kenneth C. D. Hickman, a chemist of 
Rochester, N. Y. In tests at Cambridge, it 
produced 1,000 gallons of distilled water an 
hour from an input of 3,000 gallons of salt 
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water. Robert E. Siegfried, a Badger engl- 
neer, reports: 

“Ten years ago we were able to desalt 1,000 
gallons of ocean water for $5. Today, we 
can do the job for close to $1.50. 

“In the next 10 years, we hope to narrow 
the cost gap between distilled ocean water 
and the 33 cents a thousand gallons a sub- 
urban Boston family pays for household 
water, or the 15 to 30 cents a Western 
farmer pays for irrigation water.” 

There are at least a dozen known methods 
of converting salt into fresh water, but all 
involve energy—usually heat or electric 
power. 

At the North Carolina still, salt water at a 
temperature of 125° F. is sprayed on the 
inside of a rotating drum. The drum’s cen- 
trifugal force spreads the water over the 
surface as a thin, turbulent film. Some of 
the water evaporates, while unevaporated 
brine is drawn off through a scoop. The 
water vapor leaves the drum by a pipe, 
where a blower compresses it. It is then 
circulated to the outside of the drum where 
it condenses and gives up its heat. The 
condensed vapor is collected as distilled 
water. 

Research is being conducted on flash evap- 
orators. In this system, water at a given 
pressure and temperature is released into a 
chamber of slightly lower pressure, where the 
liquid flashes into vapor and is then con- 
densed. The Cleaver-Brooks Co., of Mil- 
waukee, and the Griscom-Russell Co., of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, among others, are working on 
flash evaporators. 

A New York University scientist, Prof. 
Maria Telkes, has developed a 10-stage. still 
that operates entirely on solar heat. It is 
a sandwich-like arrangement of alternate 
absorbing and condensing layers. 

SYSTEM IN BERMUDA 

The Maxim Silencer Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
is a pioneer in high-efficiency evaporating 
plants. One has been installed in the Castle 
Harbour Hotel in Bermuda, where it produces 
fresh water from sea water at a rate of 15,000 
gallons a day. An added feature is that the 
hotel’s hot water is heated in the plant. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co. has com- 
pleted what is said to be the world's largest 
sea-water evaporator plant. It is in the 
Sheikhdom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf 
and produces 2,500,000 gallons a day by the 
flash-evaporator method. The capacity is 
expected to be doubled by the end of this 
year. 

Another Cambridge, Mass., concern, Ionics, 
Inc., removes salt from water by an electrical 
process. Molecules of salt and minerals are 
broken into particles or ions and then 
strained out through plastic membranes. 

Other desalting processes involve ultra- 
sonics, osmosis, nuclear fission, and freezing. 

Salt-water-conversion units are in use on 
ships, at Armed Forces bases, in cooling 
atomic reactors, and in the manufacture of 
chemicals. = 

But the great potential—for transforming 
arid stretches of this country and for solving 
a coming serious water problem—remains to 
be realized. Undoubtedly, it will be. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, under the provisions of the 
basic Saline Water Conversion Act of 
1952—Public Law 448, 82d Congress, 
second session, as amended—the De- 
partment of the Interior was given the 
responsibility of carrying forward the 
saline water conversion program. David 
S. Jenkins, director of the saline water 
conversion studies, has been in direct 
charge of the program, under the super- 
vision of Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Fred G. Aandahl. 

An article giving the current informa- 
tion on the program to date was prepared 
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in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
and has just been made available to 
Reclamation News, the monthly publica- 
tion of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view of the program be printed in the 
Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SALINE WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

SHOWS PROGRESS 


The intriguing possibilities of using con- 
verted sea water to support life in plants 
and animals have engaged the interest of 
men for many years. The first successful 
use of sea water for drinking water is lost 
in antiquity, but probably antedates by 200 
years or more the Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner: 


“Water, water everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


Evidence of the use of distillation appears 
as early as 1593, when Sir Richard Hawkins 
is said to have used a still for fresh water 
supply while en route to the South Seas. 
Other references trace the development of 
the simple still for shipboard use down 
through the 18th century. 

Some 167 years ago, Thomas Jefferson, 
then Secretary of State, wrote a treatise on 
the subject of distillation. To determine 
the merit of the process by experimentation, 
he asked the help of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the College of Philadelphia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. A cer- 
tain Mr. Isaacks, as the story goes, “fixed the 
pot, a small caboose, with a tin cap and 
straight tube of tin passing obliquely 
through a cask of cold water; he made use 
of a mixture, the composition of which he 
did not explain, and from 24 pints of sea 
water, taken up about 3 miles out of the 
Capes of Delaware, at floodtide, he distilled 
22 pints of fresh water in 4 hours, with 20 
pounds of seasoned pine, which was a little 
wetted by having lain in the rain.” 

Such scholarly and historical interest in 
salt water conversion was abruptly put to 
the test of urgent practicability by the on- 
slaught of World War II. The many cases 
of persons afloat in small boats brought 
about by the aircraft and surface-ship cas- 
ualties resulted in a surge of experimental 
work in this field. British and American in- 
vestigations explored a number of possibili- 
ties and the Armed Forces adopted the 
use of cans of fresh water and plastic bags 
for chemical freshening of sea water. 

Meanwhile, the exploitation of mineral de= 
posits in arid areas such as Chile, the con- 
centration of population in semiarid re- 
gions such as Palestine and our southern 
California, and the heavy pollution of our 
rivers have at various times further stimu- 
lated the consideration of demineralizing 
saline waters. 

In 1929, for example, we find mentioned 
the use of condensate from a coal mine 
powerplant in Kentucky. This installation 
is reported to have produced about 40,000 
gallons per day of distilled water. A triple- 
effect plant for Kuwait on the Persian Gulf 
was fabricated in 1949 with a capacity of 
about 700,000 gallons per day. 

An extended drought in California ag- 
gravated the water problem in that semi- 
arid State during the 1930’s and 1940’s and 
resulted in the introduction of proposals to 
the Congress for appropriations of funds to 
study the various methods of demineralizing 
sea water. 

Thus, we find scattered instances of man's 
earlier endeavors in this field. 

Reflect for a moment on some of the pub- 
lished statistics on our water uses in this 
modern age. Eighteen thousand gallons of 
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water to make a ton of ingot iron; 65,000 
gallons to convert this ton of iron into steel; 
7,000 gallons for a barrel of gasoline; 160 
gallons for a pound of aluminum or a pound 
of synthetic rubber; 3,600 gallons for a ton 
of coke. On the farm, a pound of beef on 
the hoof has required 3,750 gallons of water 
for the steer and the grass he eats; and a 
slice of bread including the growing of the 
grain has used 37 gallons of water. In our 
homes and farms and factories, the use of 
water amounts to 1,500 gallons a day for 
each man, woman, and child. 

By 1975, with a population of 220 million, 
we may be withdrawing for use as much as 
440 billion gallons a day of this precious re- 
source—almost double our present use. The 
present upper limit of our water supply is 
the average runoff, nearly 1,200 billion 
gallons a day. 

On the whole, then, the water supply of 
the country is adequate. But because the 
supply is variable in time, in place, and in 
quantity, national and yearly averages do 
not reveal the cold fact that many locali- 
ties and regions have serious supply prob- 
lems. The recent drought in the Southwest 
made it dramatically clear that water short- 
ages may have a devastating effect upon the 
people and the economy of a region. The 
social and economic distress caused by 
failing public supplies is another painful 
reminder that our people must maintain an 
alert interest in their local water supplies, 
present and future. 

The consumption of natural resources has 
increased out of all proportion to our in- 
crease in population. From 1900 to 1950 the 
population of the United States doubled, 
but the consumption of power increased 11 
times, the production of all minerals in- 
creased 8 times, and the consumption of 
electrical energy about 60 times. 

In addition to the growing deficiencies in 
the quantity of readily available water, the 
natural salinity of many of our inland 
streams and underground waters together 
with the effects of expanded irrigation, in- 
dustry, and population have created a na- 
tional problem of water quality. While 
acute localized shortages had been suffered 
in certain locations, it was not until the 
need for improvement of the many brackish 
inland waters arose in addition to the pos- 
sibility of converting ocean water that the 
problem was viewed as a national one. 

In 1952, the 82d Congress enacted Public 
Law 448. This act authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide for the de- 
velopment of low cost processes for convert- 
ing saline water to fresh water for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other uses, 
This program is under the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Wa- 
ter and Power Development and is adminis- 
tered through a small administrative and 
scientific staff in the Office of Saline Water. 
The information being presented here is de- 
rived from the reports and publications of 
that office. 

The authorized program was designed to 
encourage private research and development 
in this general area and to assist such pri- 
vate effort by means of a program of Fed- 
erally financed research and development 
contracts where private activity alone did 
not seem to be making sufficient progress. 
Public effort both local and Federal was to 
be coordinated for the purpose of accelerated 
research and development. 

In 1955 by amendments to the 1952 act, 
the original small program was extended in 
time to a total of 14 years from the date of 
the original act and expanded in scope 
through increasing of the authorization from 
$2 million to $10 million over that period, 
1952-66. So far, $2,850,000 has been appro- 
priated. It is evident that this program, 
which has cost about one-half million dollars 
annually for 6 years, cannot be compared 
with large Federal programs that the Con- 
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gress has authorized on a basis of urgency. 
Moreover, the present program is restricted 
to serving needs within the United States, 

With a view of obtaining the greatest prac- 
ticable participation of private knowledge and 
skill, an active campaign was developed at 
the outset of the program to bring together 
all existing and new ideas on conversion 
methods for research and development, and 
to enlist the cooperation of engineers, sci- 
entists, and organizations in exploring these 
ideas and methods. A brochure, Deminerali- 
zation of Saline Waters, was compiled and 
distributed, outlining all known phenomea 
or processes that might be considered for 
saline water conversion. Interests so devel- 
oped was further stimulated by publications, 
addresses and other contacts with scientific 
groups. 

Some results of this stimulation of tech- 
nical interest became apparent. At the re- 
cent International Symposium on Saline 
Water Conversion, held in Washington in 
November 1957, more than 300 scientists and 
engineers, working in this field, from 16 coun- 
tries in addition to the United States, took 
part, presenting 39 scientific papers, which 
brought out a large number of scientific ideas 
and views. 

Experience has shown the need for a proper 
perspective on the costs of conversion of 
saline waters, At the outset of our program, 
we analyzed the cost estimates made by ad- 
vocates of the various processes. It was 
found that few of these early estimates, 
if any, included all actual costs. Further, 
many such estimates of 5 or 6 years ago rep- 
resented optimistic extension of laboratory 
results to future large-scale application. 
Thus, for example, it was estimated that pro- 
jected large-size distillation plants utilizing 
processes then in commercial production 
could convert sea water to fresh water at 
a cost of $1.25 to $1.50 per thousand gallons 
of product. Overlooked by some was the 
fact that such large-scale operation had not 
been actually accomplished. The actual cost 
of large output conversion of sea water today 
by conventional processes is from $2 to $3 
per thousand gallons, Even in recent 
months, optimistic announcements of con- 
version costs running as low as 20 cents per 
thousand gallons have been made, but these 
also have been carefully investigated by the 
Department and have been found to repre- 
sent only a minor portion of the total costs. 

The most promising of the conversion 
methods now under development include 
several distillation and membrane separation 
processes, and one form of salt-water sep- 
aration by freezing. For these, pilot-plant 
work is needed, and in part is already in 
progress, to explore their economic feasibil- 
ity and potential flelds of application. Other 
processes, still in the laboratory, are recog- 
nized as justifying further investigation. 
Still other approaches to conversion have 
on investigation been found to lack sufficient 
promise of practical value. 

Laboratory and economic study to date 
has narrowed the field from some 20 phe- 
nomena or processes to 5 broad groups: (1) 
Distillation through artificial heat; (2) solar 
heat distillation; (3) separation of salt water 
by membrane processes, of 2 or possibly 3 
kinds; (4) freezing; and (5) other chemical 
or electrical means of separation, including 
solvent extraction. 

It has been ascertained that the various 
potential processes are suited to different 
conditions, as they offer partial answers to 
the complex overall problem of providing 
fresh water from different saline sources, in 
different locations, for different uses, and 
in different quantities. Some processes may 
be best adapted to supply of an individual 
farmstead or home, others to furnishing 
millions of gallons per day to a city or an 
industry. 

As one result of the work under the Saline 
Water Conversion Act, 3 new or improved 
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distillation methods are under pilot plant 
development or ready therefor, and several 
leading industrial companies are taking part 
in further development. Electrodialysis 
using ion-exchange membranes, which 5 
years ago was little more than a laboratory 
_ phenomenon, is now a commercial reality, 
and other membrane processes are about to 
enter the pilot plant phase. The possibili- 
ties of separation by freezing had received 
some attention at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, but entrapment of brine in the ice 
crystals was an unsolved difficulty; since 
then, research had developed a successful 
ice-washing process, and a composite freeze- 
evaporation cycle has been sufficiently tested 
for pilot plant design. One of the attractive 
features of this process is the smaller quan- 
tity of energy required for freezing as com- 
pared to that for evaporation. 

Two modified distillation processes, one 
based on vapor-compression, the other on 
miultiple-effect evaporation, progressed to 
initial field testing in December 1957. The 
former is represented by the Hickman rotary 
still as designed to produce 25,000 gallons of 
distilied water per day. The other test is 
directed toward scale prevention, for appli- 
cation to a distillation cycle proposed by 
W. L, Badger utilizing long tube vertical 
evaporators, Test units have been installed 
at a seashore location at the test station of 
the International Nickel Co., Harbor Island, 
N. C. There is strong indication that the 
conversion cost will be less that $1 per 
thousand gallons. 

Membrane s became increasingly 
important, particularly for conversion of 
brackish waters, with the availability of im- 
proved membranes at lower cost for elec- 
trodialysis. Field tests in Arizona and South 
Dakota had shown a year ago that electro- 
dialysis equipment can be operated satisfac- 
torily on several types of brackish water, but 
it is now clear that it will be necessary to 
develop lower cost equipment. Work to this 
end is being undertaken at the Bureau of 
Reclamation laboratories in Denver, where 
evaluation tests of membranes are also un- 
der way. 

Solar-heat distillation, which has demon- 
strated its feasibility and its usefulness as 
a conversion process under appropriate con- 
ditions, is also circumscribed by high costs 
of installation and maintenance, and will 
depend for extension of use on reduction of 
these costs. 

Separation of salt water by freezing has 
been found most promising when embodied 
in a conversion process which uses vacuum 
evaporation in combination with ice forma- 
tion. Results so far obtained are sufficiently 
promising to warrant pilot-plant develop- 
ment. Several other potential conversion 
processes are still in the laboratory state. 

Private industrial firms have been develop- 
ing and improving distillation equipment for 
a considerable period without Government 

ice. Many such conversion units are 
in use on shipboard and several much 
larger land-based installations are supply- 
ing potable water to industry and popula- 
tions in over a dozen locations throughout 
the world. 

Private industry has furthered the conver- 
sion of saline water more recently by im- 
Proving distillation processes, developing 
electrodialysis equipment, and in producing 
greatly improved ion-selective membranes. 
Many firms have also contributed advice, cost 
information, new ideas, data on fabrication 
costs, and similar aid to the Department in 
its evaluation of equipment and practical 
application of new processes and devices. 

A number of manufacturers have an- 
nounced their intention of developing proc- 
esses in the future that might produce 
potable water for about $1 to $1.50 per thou- 
sand gallons, although present costs of the 
most recent commercial conversion plants 
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using sea water range from about $2 to $3 per 
thousand gallons. 

As we view the broad field of salt-water 
conversion, we question whether any radical 
or sudden advances in technology can be ex- 
pected that would bring about a drastic 
reduction in the cost of conversion. We look 
instead for a gradual reduction in costs— 
through the development of new or improved 
processes by way of the pilot-plant stage, and 
through much more basic and exploratory 
research. 

Progress so far has been most encouraging. 
The next step in our work, in addition to the 
continuation of basic research and small 
pilot-plant experimentation, is the construc- 
tion of large pilot plants for the more prom- 
ising processes. We are confident that with 
the continuing support of the saline-water 
conversion program by the Congress and the 
continuing activity of the numerous non- 
Federal interests in this field, the age-old 
objective of obtaining fresh water from salt 
water will surely be attained. 


DECORATION OF LT. COL. JESS A, 
VILLAMOR, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, BY PRESIDENT GARCIA, 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the visit 
of President Garcia, of the Philippines, 
to Washington has done a great deal to 
further the common interest between 
our country and this important young 
Republic. A particular event which oc- 
curred on June 19, last, at the Pan 
American Union during the course of a 
reception for President Garcia highlights 
the unity of history and friendship which 
bind us in a close relationship, one with 
the other. On that evening President 
Garcia conferred upon Lt. Col. Jess A. 
Villamor, United States Air Force, an 
American citizen and local resident, the 
Philippine Medal for Valor and the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Star for heroic serv- 
ices rendered during the course of our 
mutual war against tyranny and aggres- 
sion in the Pacific in 1941 and thereafter. 

The war exploits of Colonel Villamor 
are well known in the Philippines and 
twice earned for him the award of the 
Distinguished Service Cross from the 
United States. That the Government of 
the Philippines chose to award this high 
honor, comparable to our Congressional 
Medal of Honor, to him here in Wash- 
ington through the agency of its Presi- 
dent is a symbol of the good will which 
marks our relationship with one another. 

I congratulate Colonel Villamor and 
his family. I offer for inclusion in the 
Recorp the official citation for these 
awards which appropriately recites the 
achievements of this truly great Philip- 
pine and American soldier. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AWARD OF THE MEDAL FOR VALOR 

By direction of the President, pursuant 
to paragraph 2 a, section I, AFPR G—131051, 
this headquarters, dated January 21, 1954, the 
Medal for Valor is hereby awarded to: Lt. Col. 
Jesus Antonio Villamor, 0888172, United 
States Air Force, for conspicuous courage and 
extraordinary heroism above and beyond the 
call of duty during the period from December 
27, 1942, to November 1943. With the fall of 
Bataan and Corregidor to the Japanese Im- 
perial Army Forces early in the summer of 
1942, radio communication with other parts 
of the Philippines by General MacArthur's 
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Headquarters In Australia was rendered im- 
possible. But the few men who escaped from 
the Philippines and were able to reach Aus- 
tralia brought the welcome news that the 
guerrillas were operating against the Jap- 
anese all over the Philippines. Although in 
the summer of 1942 General Headquarters 
Southwest Pacific, began to receive messages 
from guerrillas in the Philippines, General 
MacArthur was not sure that the messages 
actually came from the guerrillas. To clear 
all doubts, General MacArthur decided to 
get in touch with members of the resistance 
movement in the Philippines, and for this 
purpose he enlisted the services of Lt. Col. 
Jesus Antonio Villamor to return to the is- 
lands. Notwithstanding the knowledge that 
such a mission was fraught with hardships, 
difficulties, and risks to his own life, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Villamor nevertheless volun- 
teered to lead the first Allied Intelligence 
Bureau mission to the Philippines on De- 
cember 27, 1942, aboard the United States 
submarine Gudgeon. Despite the heavy 
hand of the Japanese all over the Philip- 
pines at the time, Lieutenant Colonel Villa- 
mor had successfully established an intelli- 
gence and secret service net throughout the 
islands; established a chain of communica- 
tions, both local and to Australia, many of 
whom were still in direct contact with Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Headquarters during the 
Philippine landings in 1944; coordinated with 
guerrilla leaders, and as a result an eventual 
escape route to Australia to accommodate 
evacuation of selected individuals in the in- 
terest of future planning was arranged, while 
petty differences among guerrilla leaders were 
settled amicably; was able to develop and 
train a potent organization for subversive 
activities, propaganda, limited resistance and 
sabotage against the Japanese; established 
the rudiments of the intelligence and secret 
service set up the cell system for mutual 
protection; and successfully made an intelli- 
gence survey throughout Luzon, Visayas, and 
Mindanao to obtain information about Jap- 
anese political, military, and civil intentions, 
strength and dispositions. Altogether, these 
accomplishments of Lieutenant Colonel Vil- 
lamor had enabled General MacArthur's 
Headquarters to map out the strategy that 
was to be employed later in the liberation 
of the Philippines from the enemy. In ac- 
complishing these tasks of incaluable stra- 
tegic importance, Lieutenant Colonel Villa- 
mor had once again manifested daring re- 
sourcefulness and long-sustained courage in 
the face of tremendous odds that had char- 
acterized his exploits in Philippine skies dur- 
ing the early phase of the war. By these 
achievements, Lieutenant Colonel Villamor 
had earned for himself the enduring love and 
respect of his countrymen and had rendered 
service of inestimable value to the allied 
cause. 

By order of the Secretary of National De- 
fense: 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, Armed Forces of 
the Philippines, Chiej of Staff. 


AWARD OF THE DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT STAR 
(WITH Bronze ANAHAW LEAF EQUIVALENT) 


By direction of the President, pursuant to 
paragraphs 9 and 10, section I, AFPR 
G-131051, this headquarters, dated January 
21, 1954, the Distinguished Conduct Star 
with Bronze Anahaw Leaf is hereby awarded 
to Lt. Col. Jesus Antonio Villamor, 0888172, 
United States Air Force, for acts of con- 
spicuous courage and extraordinary heroism 
in action in the face of a numerically su- 
perior enemy. This officer, then captain in 
the Philippine Army Air Corps, led a flight 
of three pursuit planes to engage in aerial 
combat a strong Japanese Air Force over the 
former Zablan Field, Quezon City, on De- 
cember 10, 1941. By his conspicuous ex- 
ample of courage and leadership, and at great 
personal hazard beyond the call of duty, his 
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flight was able to rout the attacking planes, 
thereby preventing appreciable damage to 
materiel in Zablan Field. 

Lieutenant Colonel Villamor is also 
awarded the First Bronze Anahaw Leaf to the 
Distinguished Conduct Star for extraordi- 
nary heroism in action against a nu- 
merically superior enemy air force over 
Batangas Province on December 12, 1941. 
During the attack by some 54 Japanese 
bombers on the airdrome at Batangas, 
on that day, Lieutenant Colonel Villa- 
mor (then a captain) took off from that 
field leading a flight of six pursuit planes 
and engaged the enemy. By this heroic ac- 
tion against enormous odds part of the at- 
tacking planes were driven off, one enemy 
plane was destroyed by fire from Lieutenant 
Colonel Villamor’s plane, 

For these daring achievements, Lt. Col. 
Jesus Antonio Villamor was conferred the 
Distinguished Service Cross with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

By order of the Secretary of National De- 
Tense: 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, Armed Forces 
oj the Philippines, Chief of Staf. 


BINATIONAL CULTURAL CENTERS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I. ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a letter sent to 
me on May 17, 1958, by Clifford Neal 
Smith, an American citizen who resides 
in Caracas, Venezuela. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed a letter 
sent to me by the Honorable George V. 
Allen, Director, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, commenting on Mr. Smith’s 
letter to me. Both of these letters will, 
I know, be of interest to my Senate col- 
leagues, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 16, 1958. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: Because I consider 
the binational cultural center activity such 
an important and effective part of our pro- 
gram in Latin America, I have read with 
special interest the letter from Mr. Clifford 
Neal Smith which you forwarded to me for 
comment, 

Early last month during a short visit to 
Caracas a member of the USIA/Washington 
Latin American division met with Mr. Smith, 
who is the locally hired American director 
of the branch center in question. At that 
time Mr. Smith reiterated his belief that the 
new branch should reach more people in 
the Catia section of Caracas by offering 
elementary Spanish and some social work. 
Before commenting directly on this proposal, 
I would like to say a few words about the 
Caracas center and the way we work with 
these binational cultural organizations 
throughout Latin America. 

Over many years the Centro Venezolano- 
Americano has developed an outstanding 
reputation for effective cultural contribution, 
This is a private organization, and we are 
proud to be associated with it in stimulating 
closer ties between the two countries. After 
successful operation in its downtown head- 
quarters, the Centro established a branch in 
the eastern part of the city and later a second 
branch in Catia for the specific purpose of 
reaching the less-privileged population of 
that area. The Centro has now agreed in 
principle to establish a third branch, this one 
to be located near the Central University to 
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facilitate the participation of university stu- 
dents in English language courses and a 
varied cultural program. 

In each of these major efforts we have 
worked closely with the Centro, providing 
advice, materials, and two professional Amer- 
ican teacher-administrators to help the 
board of directors in running the centers. 
In this connection, you will be interested to 
know that our USIS staff in Caracas is now 
negotiating with a group of people in Mara- 
caibo for the establishment of a new bina- 
tional cultural center in this second-ranking 
city of Venezuela. The latest statistics we 
have here show nearly 3,700 students en- 
rolled in the existing three centers in Caracas. 
This figure should increase sharply with new 
centers at the university and in Maracaibo. 

Our long-range purpose in assisting bina- 
tional centers is simply this: by working 
together with like-minded local citizens and 
resident Americans we help create and main- 
tain an essentially cultural organization, pri- 
vate in character and nonprofit, which over 
the years can grow into a respected institu- 
tion of influence serving the community in 
ways which enhance good relations between 
its own country and the United States. We 
are now cooperating with 72 such centers in 
as many different cities throughout Latin 
America. Approximately 125,000 people are 
now studying at these centers. There are 
between 30 and 40 new centers being devel- 


oped. 

English teaching is a prime activity not 
only because of the great demand for such 
instruction but also because modest student 
fees accumulate into substantial income, 
eventually enough to make the organization 
self-supporting in local expenses. Over many 
years of experience we have found that this 
is essential to the further sound growth of 
a binational center. The income of these 72 
centers in local currency is the equivalent of 
about $2 million a year. 

Class instruction and participation in 
many cultural activities, including use of the 
library of American books in the center, are 
not limited to any particular class of people. 
We do not seek out the country-club set or 
comfortable white-collar workers. A pro- 
fessor of economics recently on tour through 
a number of Latin American countries was 
tremendously impressed with binational 
centers, especially by the effective manner in 
which they reach the emerging middle class, 
which is the political force of the future. 

Location, of course, has much to do with 
the type of person who participates in a 
center. For this reason many centers are 
purposely located in midtown to be as ac- 
cessible as possible to a wide range of peo- 
ple. In a typical classroom or lecture group 
one finds the daughter of a well-to-do family 
seated beside a young store clerk who is 
studying English in order to get a better 
job. However, the decision to establish a 
branch in the poorer section of Catia, away 
from the downtown area, was made de- 
liberately in order to facilitate reaching in 
Caracas the group described by Mr. Smith 
as the critical masses of poor Venezuelans. 

I am sure that Mr. Smith is correct about 
the need in Catia for teaching the ABC's 
in Spanish and providing some social work. 
The question is whether the binational 
center is the best device for this purpose. 
In spite of the poverty and illiteracy of 
the area, we estimate that there is in Catia 
more demand for English instruction, cul- 
tural pursuits, and information about the 
United States than the branch center can 
handle. We believe it wiser to concentrate 
a tested device on this segment of the Catia 
population, which is past the ABC stage 
and above the need for basic social work, 
rather than to divert the center into differ- 
ent pursuits for which it was not designed. 

The present deep resentments in Ven- 
ezuela are due in part to the plain fact that 
in a country of great wealth the average 
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Venezuelan has not had a fair shake. First 
and foremost, however, this is a problem for 
Venezuelans and the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. We in USIA and other agencies of 
this Government can help and stimulate, 
but to little avail unless leaders in public 
life and in business recognize their own 
responsibilities. 
* I do feel strongly, however, that the 
United States in its foreign relations can and 
should do more to identify itself with the 
aspirations and constructive efforts of peo- 
ples abroad who are moving into positions 
of influence. As I am sure you agree, this 
is a very long-range task requiring steady 
persistent work. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
May 17, 1958. 
The Honorable THEODORE F, GREEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I write to you as a 
longtime American resident of Venezula and 
one who has been active in the furtherance 
of friendly relations between the United 
States and Venezuela through teaching and 
television. I have been deeply shocked by 
Mr. Nixon's reception in this country. 

Perhaps as disturbing as this evidence of 

unfriendliness toward the United States has 
been the protestation on the part of re- 
sponsible Venezuelans that only a small sec- 
tor of the population was involved. My own 
observation is, rather, that this sector was 
passively supported by a very large segment 
of Venezuelans. 
_ What has actually gone wrong between 
our two countries? Have the recent import 
restrictions on Venezuelan oil caused such 
resentment to the people of this country? 
Have the activities of the American com- 
panies been so contrary to the interest of 
the country? Or have the individual rela- 
tionships of their American employees with 
Venezuelans been so arrogant and un- 
friendly? In all cases, and after an exami- 
nation of my conscience, I can truthfully 
say no in each case. 

Nonetheless, I do feel that the official or- 
gans of cultural relations between our two 
countries have failed—and failed in a way 
which is typically American. We, as Ameri- 
cans, make our appeals and gestures of 
friendship not to the critical masses of poor 
Venezuelans but to the thin upper crust of 
Venezuelans who, at any rate, are already 
committed to us for their own economic 
reasons. 

The Centro Venezolano-Americano, the 
United States Information Agency’s bi- 
national center in Caracas, after 17 years of 
service to the country-club set and the com- 
fortable white-collar workers of Caracas, only 
recently set up a branch in one of the poor 
sections of the city. When it was suggested 
that this branch could reach more people 
not by our traditional teaching of English 
but by the teaching of the ABC’s in Spanish 
accompanied by some social work, the idea 
was indignantly turned down by local United 
States Information Agency officials as not 
meeting the program objectives of the Cen- 
tro. It might be added that these officials 
remained adamant even though the sugges- 
tion was approved by the Cenatro’s board 
of directors, which includes some of the 
most distiguished Venezuelan citizens and 
resident Americans. 

Nor can the North American Association or 
the American Chamber of Commerce show a 
better record. The American Church (inter- 
denominational), although a powerful moral 
force in the English-speaking colony and a 
somewhat desultory purveyor of old clothing 
to needy immigrants, cannot honestly say 
that it made a concerted effort to help even 
the poor in the creek bottom immediately 
behind the church. 
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And so it is that the very sincere American 
effort to make friends abroad ends only in 
something akin to incest—in an appeal not 
to the poor and untouched but to the rich 
who are already related to us by family ties 
of wealth and intellect. 

Is this not the secret to our failure abroad 
and to the success of the Communists? 


C. N. SMITH. 


PROHIBITION OF REMOVAL TO DIS- 
TRICT COURTS OF ACTIONS COM- 
MENCED IN STATE COURTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no Senators who 
desire to address the Senate—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, has morning business been 
concluded? I desire to make a state- 
ment about an amendment to the hous- 
ing bill, but it will take more than 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mansrretp in the chair). Morning 
business has not been closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further morning 
business, I ask that the Chair lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, morning business is closed, 
and the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, Senate bill 1615. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1615) to prohibit the re- 
moval to district courts of the United 
States of actions commenced in State 
courts under State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 


HOUSING AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the subject of military housing is 
one which comes under the purview of 
two different committees. The Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency has been 
interested in the subject of military hous- 
ing as a part of a national-housing pro- 
gram. There have been two different 
programs instituted. One was called the 
Wherry housing program, which has been 
succeeded by the so-called Capehart 
housing program. 

The same matter necessarily has been 
one of concern to the Committee on 
Armed Services, because the committee 
has the responsibility of dealing with 
military housing and any program which 
provides housing that takes the place of 
military housing. 

I understand in section 704 of a bill 
which has been considered and reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency it is proposed to amend section 
404 (c) of the housing amendments of 
1955, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. 
If my understanding of the proposed 
amendments is correct, they would im- 
pose a very serious change in the pro- 
cedure of the United States district courts 
in dealing with the acquisition of so- 
called Wherry housing. 

Under the amendments previously 
made to the housing law, and particu- 
larly under the housing amendments of 
1955, the law requires that before a 
Capehart housing project can be ap- 
proved or authorized, existing Wherry 
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housing still owned by private corpora- 
tions must be acquired. 

In 1955 and subsequently the Congress 
established a formula for the acquisition 
of such housing. First of all, it was ex- 
pected there would be an attempt to ne- 
gotiate with the owners of Wherry hous- 


' ing, and that a price might be agreed 


upon which would be satisfactory to both 
the owners and the Government. Then 
we provided an alternative, whereby if a 
satisfactory price were not agreed upon, 
the taking of the housing would come to 
pass and the fixing of the compensation 
would be made by the Federal court, the 
same as is done in an ordinary condem- 
nation proceeding. 

Now, however, stated simply, the 
amendment proposed to the bill, to which 
I have made reference, would, as I un- 
derstand, require the District Court, in- 
stead of considering the matter directly, 
to name a commission of 3 members, 1 
of whom would be selected from a panel 
to be submitted by the owners of the 
Wherry project. 

That, Mr. President, would institute a 
drastic change, not merely in the acqui- 
sition of Wherry projects, but a drastic 
change in the operations of the United 
States District Courts. 

I have had prepared a memorandum 
relative to this amendment by the De- 
partment of Justice, which is greatly 
concerned by these proposals because of 
what it would do to the practice of the 
United States District Courts. I must say 
my initial concern grew out of what it 
would do in the matter of acquiring 
Wherry projects on a basis which would 
adequately protect the interest of the 
Government. 

The changes the amendment proposes 
are three: First, when the Department 
of Defense has exhausted its efforts to 
acquire a Wherry project by negotiation 
and institutes condemnation proceed- 
ings, the court will appoint a commission 
to determine just compensation. Sec- 
ond, the commission would have to in- 
clude 1 person from a panel submitted 
by the Secretary of Defense, and 1 
member from a panel submitted by the 
owner of the property. Third, the com- 
mission would be directed and required 
to give full consideration to replace- 
ment costs and fair depreciation. 
Apart from these provisions, the com- 
mission would be governed by the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. 

Iam told this amendment was adopted 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency during an ex- 
ecutive session, and that there have been 
no hearings on it, although there have 
been written comments by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
Defense. 

The Department of Justice, in its com- 
ments, points out that under the rule- 
making statute of 1934, title 28 United 
States Code Annotated section 2072, the 
Supreme Court has the power to pre- 
scribe the practice and procedure of the 
district courts of the United States, sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress, and that 
this proposed amendment has not been 
considered by the court or any of its ad- 
visory committees. Thus, a Congres- 
sional policy which has been followed for 
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more than two decades would be aban- 
doned in this one type of case. I be- 
lieve that this complete disregard of an 
established and workable procedure 
should be undertaken only after the most 
careful consideration. 

In my own State of South Dakota we 
have a number of land-taking cases 
growing out of the land required for 
construction of several large dams on the 
Missouri River. The cases have pre- 
sented such a load to the court that it, 
on its own motion, in some instances has 
designated a commission to operate un- 
der the direction of the court for evaluat- 
ing the land to be taken; but in each in- 
stance the commissioners are named by 
the court as the agents of the court and 
are not named as the representatives of 
any of the parties to the taking. 

The objectivity of that Commission is 
maintained in strict accord with the 
principle of objectivity which is pre- 
sumed to exist in the case of an action 
by the district court itself. Further than 
that, the findings of the Commission are 
subject to review by the Federal judge 
of the district court. 

In this housing matter, however, if I 
correctly understand the purport of the 
proposed amendment, the three commis- 
sioners would make a final determina- 
tion under the direction of the amend- 
ment, although two of the commissioners 
would be representatives of the parties 
in interest rather than being objective 
commissioners selected for their objec- 
tivity and ability to decide impartially. 

In its comment upon the amendment, 
the Department of Justice further indi- 
cates that the proposed amendment 
would. completely eliminate the right to 
a trial by jury. While it has been the 
practice in some cases for the determina- 
tion of just compensation to be left to 
a commission, as I have indicated, a jury 
trial is so widely accepted as the best 
method of determining this issue that it 
should not be abandoned casually. In- 
deed, apart from the fact that the exclu- 
sive use of a commission in these cases 
would constitute a drastic innovation, it 
would not, in the view of the Department 
of Justice and a number of courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United 
States, reduce delay and expense, but on 
the contrary would substantially increase 
them. 

I might say in this connection, Mr. 
President, that I asked the Corps of En- 
gineers a year or so ago to give me a 
comparative study showing the relative 
differences between the appraisals of the 
Corps of Engineers or their agents and 
the findings of the Commission, as con- 
trasted with the findings of the court 
itself, where takings took place in the 
Missouri River cases. Almost without 
exception the findings of the Commission 
resulted in giving a higher award than 
was given by the court. Since that has 
been the actual practice as a result of 
using a commission which was objec- 
tive, I have grave fear that if there is 
used a commission which is representa- 
tive of the parties the cost to the Gov- 
ernment may be even greater. 

The increased cost to the Government 
as a result of using a Commission was 
one of the factors I cited when the Sen- 
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ate had before it for consideration the 
bill to provide for a second Federal 
judge in South Dakota. It was my be- 
lief at the time that the creation of 
authority for a second judge would elim- 
inate the necessity for using a Commis- 
sion in many instances, and conse- 
quently would save money for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Department of Justice in its mem- 
orandum states that the transcripts of 
Commission hearings contain much im- 
proper evidence a court would not have 
received, that the reports frequently 
could be expected to base awards on 
improper findings of fact, and the pro- 
ceedings would be exceedingly long and 
costly. 

The Department of Justice also ob- 
jects to the manner of selecting the 
commissioners; and a procedure under 
which parties to a lawsuit can deter- 
mine who shall hear the case is cer- 
tainly a novel one. However, the most 
important objection to the proposal lies 
in the fact that the Commission is di- 
rected to give full consideration to re- 
placement costs and fair depreciation. 

Mr. President, the Wherry housing 
projects for the most part were built 
a number of years ago. To require now 
that a special commission shall give full 
consideration to replacement costs 
would provide for a built-in escalator 
clause for the cost to the Government. 
It would be a built-in direction, despite 
the fact that in the first instance the 
Wherry housing sponsors had the bene- 
fit of an insured or guaranteed loan by 
the Federal Government, with practi- 
cally a built-in guaranty of profit. It 
would now provide a guaranty that the 
sponsors of the original Wherry housing 
projects should get a benefit, by selling 
the projects for more than the cost to 
them of construction of the project at 
the time it was built plus a fair con- 
sideration for any cost of maintenance 
less depreciation. The sponsors of the 
Wherry housing project would receive a 
directed benefit from any inflation 
which may have occurred in building 
costs since the project was built. It 
could become windfall by legislative di- 
rection. 

That is the provision which particu- 
larly alarmed me. It ignores the ques- 
tion of what is a proper measure of 
compensation in a given case under the 
rules ordinarily obtaining in a Federal 
Court, and utterly disregards the prin- 
ciple that the determination of just 
compensation is a judicial rather than a 
legislative question. 

In this instance, Mr. President, the 
provision would take the determination 
of just compensation from the court and 
make it a legislative matter, by a direc- 
tive to the Commission which is to be 
created by parties in interest. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly and consistently 
held, as in the case of the United States 
against New River Collieries (292 U. S. 
341, in 1923), that— 

The ascertainment of compensation is a 
judicial function, and no power exists in any 
other department of the Government to de- 
clare what the compensation shall be or to 
prescribe any binding rule in that regard. 
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The amendment in the housing bill 
would provide for upsetting what has 
been regarded as a proper judicial func- 
tion, and would seek to legislate a rule 
with regard to just compensation. Ac- 
cordingly, I cannot acquiesce in the adop- 
tion of a proposal such as this, and I hope 
that the section will be deleted by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from the bill, either when the bill is 
called up for consideration or before it 
is called up for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

Furthermore, with respect to the 
merits of the whole matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I invite attention to the fact that 
when the Committee on Armed Services 
arrived at the original formula and in- 
serted it in the law, the committee pro- 
vided that either party could take the 
matter to court under a condemnation 
procedure. This allowed the courts to 
decide the fair market value in the event 
of an argument, which procedure was 
consistent with the time-honored method 
of Government acquisition of property 
under eminent domain in accordance 
with the principles of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

At the time this matter was con- 
sidered, or at the time the military con- 
struction bill was reported to the Senate 
a year ago, I invited attention to the fact 
that we had observed some windfall 
profits and something of a scandal in 
connection with some of the Wherry 
housing construction. I expressed the 
hope that we would have no more oc- 
casion for public concern on that point. 
I myself was not enthusiastic about pro- 
viding that the cases might go to court. 
I thought if the Wherry projects were to 
be sold to the Government the formula 
provided for their acquisition was fair, 
and that if the sponsors did not want to 
sell the projects they could retain them 
and get the profit which would accrue 
from their administration. - 

However, when the formula was pro- 
posed it seemed to me that perhaps the 
court would provide what might be con- 
sidered an equitable alternative, so I did 
not object, knowing that at least the 
courts would proceed to consider the 
matter objectively. 

I have this memorandum which was 
prepared by the Department of Justice, 
which challenges the new proposal on 
different points. First, it is stated that 
the proposal is outside the framework of 
the rulemaking statute of 1934. 

Second, the mandatory requirement for 
the appointment of a Commission ignores 
the right of the parties to the proceeding 
to obtain a trial by jury. 

Third, the delay and expense which the 
Department has encountered in the trial 
of condemnation cases before commis- 
sions makes it doubtful that the manda- 
tory references would be in the interest 
of expedited action. 

Fourth, there is a directive that the 
commission “shall give full consideration 
to replacement costs and fair depre- 
ciation.” 

In concluding its observations the De- 
partment of Justice had this to say: 

Since replacement costs or reproduction 
costs less, depreciation may be proper 
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subjects for consideration in a Wherry con- 
demnation, but cannot under the fifth 
amendment be made the sole test of just 
compensation, such language would not 
serve any useful purpose in an acquisition 
statute. The use of such standards is a 
matter to be determined by the courts in 
each case on its facts. Furthermore, if such 
provision were considered to be the sole 
measure of compensation, it might result in 
a commission ignoring other proper measures 
of value, such as comparable sales of similar 
property, capitalization of income, etc, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Justice be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. I 
earnestly commend the memorandum to 
the consideration of members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, as 
ve as Members of the Senate as a 
whole. 


There being no objection, the memo- 


randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO A PROPOSED AMEND= 
MENT TO SECTION 404 (C) OF THE HOUSING 
AMENDMENTS OF 1955 RELATING TO CON- 
DEMNATION OF WHERRY Act HOUSING PROJ- 
ECTS 


There is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency & pro- 
posal which has been adopted by the com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Housing which 
would amend section 404 (c) of the housing 
amendments of 1955, Public Law No. 1020, 
84th Congress, 70 Stat. 1091, which author- 
izes the acquisition of Wherry projects by 
the Secretary of Defense, or his designee. 
The drastic changes which this amendment 
would make in the rule 71A (h) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure are of such 
nature that its enactment should be strongly 
opposed. 

The proposed amendment would be accom- 
plished by the insertion of additional lan- 
guage between the second and third sen- 
tences of section 404 (c) without changing 
any other provisions of the section. It reads 
as follows: ; 

“In any such condemnation proceedings, 
and in the interest of expedition, the issue 
of just compensation shall be determined by 
a commission of three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the court. One of the persons 
to be appointed shall be selected from a panel 
of qualified, disinterested persons submitted 
by the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, 
and one of the persons so appointed shall 
be selected from a panel of qualified, disin- 
terested persons submitted by the owner of 
the property with respect to which the pro- 
ceedings are instituted. Any commission ap- 
pointed hereunder shall give full consider- 
ation to replacement costs and fair depre- 
ciation.” 

This amendment would be applicable to 
any proceeding in which a final adjudication 
had not been made on the date of the enact- 
ment of the proposed amendment. 

There are several serious objections to the 
instant proposal. First, the proposal is out- 
side the framework of the rule-making stat- 
ute of 1934, act of June 19, 1934, as amended 
(28 U. S. C. A. sec. 2072), which provides that 
the Supreme Court shall have power to pre- 
scribe the practice and procedure of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States, subject to 
the approval of Congress. The instant pro- 
posal has not been considered by the Court 
or any of its advisory committees. Thus, 
Congressional policy which has been followed 
for more than two decades would be changed 
by the enactment of the proposed amend- 
ment to rule 71A (h). 

Second, the mandatory requirement for 
the appointment of a. commission ignores the 
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right of the parties to the proceeding to ob- 
tain a trial by jury. Since the adoption of 
rule 71A (h) the courts have recognized that 
litigants in a condemnation proceeding have 
the right of trial by jury of the issue of just 
compensation except only in extraordinary 
and exceptional cases. (United States v. 
Cunningham (246 F. 2d 330, 332 (C. A, 4, 
1957) ); United States v. Bobinski (244 F. 2a 
299 (C. A. 2, 1957); United States v. Chamber- 
lain Wholesale Grocery Co. (226 F. 2d 492 
(C. A. 8, 1955), cert. den. 350 U. S. 989 
(1956) ).) Prior to the adoption of rule 71A 
(h) and pursuant to the Conformity Act and 
the Condemnation Act of 1888, jury trials 
were the rule in the district courts sitting in 
approximately 41 States either in the first in- 
stance or on appeal from the award of com- 
missioners. In four other States and in 
many instances in others, the judge either 
would impanel a jury or would hear the case 
himself. Since the determination of just 
compensation by a jury is so widely accept- 
ed as the best method of determining just 
compensation, the rights of the litigants who 
would be affected by the instant proposal 
should be preserved. Certainly the discre- 
tion which is now vested in the courts to re- 
fer a case to a commission where there are 
strong reasons for such a reference should 
be maintained. Only a judge with knowl- 
edge of the facts and circumstances of a par- 
ticular case can decide if the circumstances 
are so unusual that a litigant should be de- 
nied his right to a trial by jury. 

Third, the delay and expense which the 
Department has encountered in the trial of 
condemnation cases before commissions 
make it highly doubtful that the mandatory 
references to a commission will be, as stated 
in the proposed amendment, in the interest 
of expedition. As stated by Chief Judge 
Clark, a member of the committee which 
drafted rule 71A, concerning references to 
commissioners which were made in United 
States v. Bobinski (244 F. 2d 299, 301 (C.-A. 
2, 1957) ): 

“Unwarranted use of commissioners, like 
similar use of masters, is an effective way of 
putting a case to sleep for an indefinite pe- 
riod. La Buy v. Howes Leather Co. (352 U. 8. 
249, 253, note 5), quoting Chief Justice Van- 
derbilt. Certainly the misadventures of this 
case and of United States v. 44.00 Acres of 
Land (2 Cir., 234 F. 2d 410), certiorari de- 
nied, Odenbach v, United States (352 U. S. 
916), do not speak well for a course substan- 
tially repudiated in the State as well as Fed- 
eral procedure.” 

The “putting to sleep’ and the “misad- 
ventures” characterization is well supported 
by the lengthy records and delay in the 
Bobinski and 44.00 Acres of Land cases. 
These two cases have their counterparts in 
United States v. Cunningham, supra, and 
United States v. Buhler (decided April 29, 
1958, C. A. 5). In the two latter cases com- 
missioners were appointed in 1955, and are 
still in litigation with no prospect for an 
early conclusion. All of these cases and sev- 
eral others which have been tried to a com- 
mission indicate that it is very difficult to 
obtain a judicial determination as required 
by rule 71A by such a body. The transcripts 
of commission hearings are invariably en- 
cumbered by much cumulative and otherwise 
improper evidence which never would have 
been received over appropriate objections if 
offered in the presence of the court, and too 
frequently the reports which are made do not 
contain proper findings as to basic facts 
and principles of law which were applied in 
arriving at the award. Also, there is a tend- 
ency on the part of commissions to adjourn 
their sessions to attend to their private af- 
fairs. Such a procedure invites long pro- 
tracted hearings which result in excessive 
costs for commissioners and increased costs 
to the Government on deficiency judgments. 
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The fourth objection is to the provision 
which states that any commission appointed 
“shall give full consideration to replacement 
costs and fair depreciation.” This is a man- 
datory provision. It is open to the interpre- 
tation that it is to be applied as a measure 
of compensation in every case. This ignores 
whether or not such measure is a proper 
legal standard in a given case, and the prin- 
ciple that compensation for the taking is 
a judicial question. The courts have held 
the necessity for the taking a legislative 
question, the use being public, but that the 
compensation for the taking is a judicial 
question. In Monongahela Navigation Co. v. 
United States (148 U. S. 312, 327 (1893)), 
the Supreme Court said, with reference to 
the measure of compensation (p. 327): 

“But this is a judicial and not a legislative 
question. The legislature may determine 
what private property is needed for public 
purposes—that is a question of a political 
and legislative character; but when the tak- 
ing has been ordered, then the question of 
compensation is judicial. It does not rest 
with the public, taking the property, through 
Congress or the legislature, its representative, 
to say what compensation shall be paid, or 
even what shall be the rule of compensation. 
The Constitution has declared that just com- 
pensation shall be paid, and the ascertain- 
ment of that is a judicial inquiry.” 

And in United States v. New River Col- 
lieries (292 U. S. 341 (1923)), the Supreme 
Court said (pp. 343-344) : 

“The ascertainment of compensation is a 
judicial function, and no power exists in 
any other department of the Government to 
declare what the compensation shall be or 
to prescribe any binding rule in that re- 

ard.” 
£ Since replacement costs or reproduction 
costs less depreciation may be proper sub- 
jects for consideration in a “Wherry” con- 
demnation, but cannot under the fifth 
amendment be made the sole test of just 
compensation, such language would not 
serve any useful purpose in an acquisition 
statute. The use of such standards is a 
matter to be determined by the courts in 
each case on its facts. Furthermore, if such 
provision were considered to be the sole 
measure of compensation, it might result in 
a commission ignoring other proper meas- 
ures of value, such as comparable sales of 
similar property, capitalization of income, 
ete. 

A fifth objection to the instant proposal 
is the novel panel method of selecting two 
of the members of the commission. The 
very nature of such a procedure which en- 
ables each party to the proceeding to place 
@ person of its own selection on the com- 
mission invites difficulties. A commissioner 
selected by such a method would naturally 
feel an obligation to the party which named 
him, and this might lead such a member 
to be partisan not only in his judgment, but 
in the conduct of the proceeding. Such a 
procedure is not calculated to lead to the 
judicial determination of just compensation 
as presently required under the law. 

Sixth, the proposed amendment is clearly 
special legislation for one class of property 
owners and, in view of its far-reaching ef- 
fect upon existing law and procedure for the 
determination of just compensation, consti- 
tutes a bad precedent. 


GEORGE JUDSON KING 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, late 
last Friday afternoon, George Judson 
King, a close personal friend of many 
Members of the Senate through the 
years, and a friend of people everywhere, 
passed away. 

Judson King was the director of the 
National Popular Government League, 
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established in 1913 after a national con- 
ference on popular government, by 
George Norris, Gifford Pinchot, and a 
Committee of Fifty who stood on the so- 
called liberal side of issues. 

As director of the league, Judson was 
best known as the careful researcher and 
lucid writer who “passed the ammuni- 
tion” in the fight for public power, for 
TVA and REA. His work and his serv- 
ices were far broader than that, as is 
pointed out in a splendid biographical 
article which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean on July 15, 1951. The arti- 
cle, By Bill Woolsey, showed that Jud- 
son King covered the fields of govern- 
ment, economies, literature, and philos- 
ophy, as well as the electric power field, 
in which he accomplished so much for 
the people of this land. 

George Judson King was born in Wa- 
terford, Pa., on April 19, 1872. Left an 
orphan at 6 years of age, he was placed 
on a farm, leaving at age 17 to seek an 
education. He went first to a sectarian 
school in Pennsylvania and then to the 
University of Michigan. He founded the 
Denison, (Tex.) Morning Sun in 1902. 
Three years later he went back to Toledo, 
Ohio, to work with mayor “Golden Rule” 
Jones. When Jones died in 1905, King 
became an associate and advisor of 
Brand Whitlock, the lawyer- novelist- 
reformer who succeeded him. 

King’s interest in government reform 
and improvement led to several trips 
abroad, and ultimately to his work as 
director of the National Popular Govern- 
ment League, which continued for 35 
years from 1913 until his death. 

Judson King’s home at Takoma Park, 
Md., has long been a most important in- 
formation center for persons interested 
in the power issue. Judson and his wife, 
Bertha Hale King, his longtime partner 
in the league’s work, collected a library 
of materials on the electric power indus- 
try, probably unrivaled anywhere. Out 
of it, Judson drew facts and supplied the 
ammunition for the fight to save Muscle 
Shoals, for TVA, for REA, and later 
against the liquidation schemes of the 
Hoover Commission, Adolph Wenzell, and 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Judson was a tireless worker. He 
carefully documented his works and ar- 
rayed facts with such effectiveness that 
his bulletins were for years front-page 
news in the press of the Nation, effectively 
advancing the causes for which he 
worked. His research reports, given to 
many who served in the Congress, were, 
without exception, thorough, accurate, 
and effective. 

Public power policy, especially as 
formulated during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, reflected the work, 
thought, and guidance of Judson King. 

Judson King’s passing is a great loss: 
a loss to the people of the Nation, for 
whom he fought without compromise 
throughout his life; and an additional, 
personal loss to those of us who knew 
and loved him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Nashville Tennessean 
article, entitled “He Passed the Ammuni- 
tion,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HE PASSED THE AMMUNITION 
(By Bill Woolsey) 

That the private power lobby should still 
be scheming and spending to thwart publicly 
owned power systems nearly 20 years after 
the advent of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority may strike the new generation in 
TVA territory as surprising folly. 

The activities of well-heeled lobbyists are 
an old story, however, to the man who 
knows, perhaps better than anyone else now 
living, how bitter was the battle to estab- 
lish TVA. 

Probably only a handful of Tennesseans 
have ever heard of Judson King and his 40- 
year service to the cause of public power. 

“No one alive today was so important in 
bringing about the passage of the act which 
established the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in 1933," a friend in the Department of the 
Interior said of him recently. 

“Jud King is the unsung father of TVA,” 
another friend has stated flatly. 

And the secretary and son-in-law of the 
late Senator George W. Norris paid this 
tribute to the 79-year-old King not long ago: 
“I know that Judson King’s assistance to 
Senator Norris during the long Muscle 
Shoals fight was invaluable. Judson is 
rightly entitled to a great deal of the credit 
for the passage of that legislation; and that 
is only one of the many battles he has 
fought in behalf of the people. He is a 
valiant soldier.” 

For nearly half a century King has con- 
cerned himself with popular government. 
His concern became his profession; writing 
and lecturing—the vocations he ascribes to 
himself in Who’s Who in America—have 
been his tools. “Probably no leader of the 
liberal movement in America today * * * 
has for so many years continuously battled 
for the rights of the common man as Jud- 
son King,” says Barrow Lyons, chief field 
representative for the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Land Reclamation. 

The long compaign, which King even at 
his most optimistic would not call an un- 
qualified success, has brought him great 
prestige among a comparatively small but 
distinguished group of United States citizens; 
Members of Congress, including Senators Ke- 
fauver and Douglas; a President; conserva- 
tionists like the late Gifford Pinchot; and 
such scholars as the late Charles A. Beard, 
Charles E. Merriam, and Edward Ross. It 
has not, however, brought him much money. 
At times, according to his friends, King’s 
annual income has been less than $1,000. 
His admirers contribute that much or more 
to him each year at a birthday party. On 
the combined sum King and his wife, Bertha 
Hale King, live very modestly in a small 
frame house in Takoma Park, a Washington, 
D. C., subdivision. 

The garage beneath the house has been 
remodeled as a library for King’s books—in- 
cluding what may be the largest privately 
owned collection of information on public 
power in the Nation. 

By the time of the 1932 presidential elec- 
tion, Senator Norris and King, the latter 
through the National Popular Government 
league which he founded in 1913 as an 
organ of research and a reservoir of sta- 
tistics pertaining to government and con- 
servation, had been involved in the Muscle 
Shoals controversy since 1921. Three of 
Norris’ attempts to legislate developments 
at Muscle Shoals had met defeat; the last 
attempt had been vetoed by President 
Hoover. 

A few weeks ago Judson King described 
the strategy that followed this veto, “In 
January of 1932," he recalled, “I had a long 
conference with Senator Norris. We con- 
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cluded that if President Hoover were re- 
elected, Muscle Shoals most certainly would 
be turned over to the power trust. It 
seemed to us that Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, was the only possi- 
ble aspirant to the.Presidency who could be 
trusted on that issue. 

“We * * * made up our minds to set out 
to help him become the (Democratic) 
candidate. I got out a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Popular Government league in which 
I made it clear that F. D. R. stood out like 
the Washington Monument * * * above all 
the men in the running. I went up to 
Hyde Park to talk with him and to assure 
myself that this was true and got his un- 
qualified promise of support for public 
power. 

“I'm not taking credit for the nomination 
of F. D. R., but I feel very certain that the 
Popular Government League as well as Sen- 
ator Norris contributed substantially to his 
nomination by making his stand on the 
power issue known to the delegates.” 

Although King’s command of facts and fig- 
ures relating to public power and the growth 
of popular government (1. e. the initiative, 
referendum, recall, and direct election of 
Senators) is such that even in his 79th year 
he is called on to, as one friend has put it, 
“pass ammunition to the fighters on the 
Hill,” the scholarly side of his nature is often 
the major impression carried away by new 
acquaintances. 

A Tennessean from the heart of TVA 
country went to see him a few months ago. 
“We talked for two hours and didn’t mention 
public power once,” the visitor reported later. 
“He wanted to discuss Walt Whitman.” 

On other occasions King’s callers have 
found their host eager to talk about religion, 
or the tragedy of Servetus, the 16th century 
physician who incurred the wrath of John 
Calvin and was burned at the stake for 
heresy, or the writings of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

Five shelves of King’s library are devoted 
to books by or about the author of Self-Re- 
liance. His partiality for the New England 
essayist is not surprising. Like Emerson, 
King wrestled with himself and his environ- 
ment longer than most before his path was 
clear. He was born George Judson King in 
Pennsylvania in 1872 and orphaned by the 
time he was 6 years old, 

As a youth he drifted to Michigan and for 
a time, while a student in a sectarian col- 
lege, he thought of being a preacher. His 
interest in doctrinal theology waned. King 
decided to be a journalist. He took some 
courses at the University of Michigan, then 
went down to Texas in the earliest years of 
this century. He founded the Denison (Tex.) 
Morning Sun in 1902. Three years later he 
was back in the Middle West, this time in 
Toledo, Ohio, where “Golden Rule” Jones was 
mayor and advocating good labor relations 
for management. 

King was 32 years old, “still in search of 
myself and * * * studying social problems.” 
Jones died and in the campaign of 1905, 
Brand Whitlock, the lawyer-novelist-re- 
former, was elected to succeed him. 

“We became intimate friends,” King told 
an interviewer a few weeks ago. “I was a 
member of Whitlock’s administration as sec- 
retary of the then incipient Toledo Univer- 
sity.” 

As his preoccupation with governmental 
reform grew, King came into contact with 
other men of similar interests: Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Herbert Quick, and William Allen 
White. He edited the Independent Voter in 
Toledo. In 1913 he organized the first na- 
tional conference on popular government 
measures, out of which grew the National 
Popular Government League. Among the 
men who have served on its executive com- 
mittee have been Senator Norris and Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania. 
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He went to Europe twice, in 1908 and 1916, 
to study political systems and city e- 
ment. He was in Switzerland, where the 
initiative, referendum, and recall originated. 
He traveled through Germany, Belgium, 
England, and Scandinavia. In the latter 
countries, he interrupted his observation of 
the cooperative movement to lecture at the 
University of Christiana and in Sweden and 
Denmark on the progress of democratic gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

It was all a part of his self-education. 
(“He could tie Winston Churchill for the 
booby prize when it comes to earned de- 
grees,” his friend Barrow Lyons has com- 
mented.) King had learned, at firsthand in 
the cities of Ohio how the great public utili- 
ties corporations tended to subvert demo- 
cratic politics; in Switzerland he learned how 
the people could control the power com- 
panies, His awareness of the importance of 
“white coal”—hydroelectric power—stems 
from his study of the Swiss Government's 
move in 1908 to federalize control of that 
power. Not until 1921, however, did the 
Sepormantty come to apply his knowledge at 

ome, 

By that time he had spent several years 
traveling through the United States speak- 
ing, organizing, encouraging—all on behalf 
of the new tools of democratic government, 
the initiative, referendum, recall, direct elec- 
tion of Senators, publicity for campaign con= 
tributions, and so on. In the end, 26 States 
placed laws for the initiative, referendum, 
and recall on their statute books. Something 
like 230 bulletins from the NPGL helped 
spread his stand on these issues, public own- 
ership of power, and civil liberties. 

In 1921 the question of the disposition of 
the World War I Muscle Shoals project sud- 
denly made many Members of Congress and a 
sizeable number of voters interested in the 
issue of public power. 

The steam plants and the partly completed 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals were idle. 
Furthermore they were useless, or so many 
experts held, insofar as their original pur- 
pose was concerned—to produce cheap ni- 
trates for explosives and, in peacetime, ferti- 
lizers. Postwar revelation of the German 
Haber process for extracting nitrogen from 
the air showed it to be cheaper and better 
than the cyanamide process for which 
Muscle Shoals had been developed. 

Many good Democrats supported the stand 
that the Government had better lease the 
development and get out of both the power 
and fertilizer businesses. The private power 
companies were not much help. Muscle 
Shoals was too big for them, they pro- 
tested—but they advised the Government to 
get rid of it somehow. 

In July 1921, Henry Ford unexpectedly 
made his offer to lease Muscle Shoals, and 
the fight was on. That was when I got 
into the fracas, King says. 

According to Senator Norris, “It was not 
* + + one struggle; * * * it was two * * * 
that irreconcilable conflict between those 
who believed the natural wealth of the 
United States can best be developed by 
private capital and enterprise and those who 
believe that in certain activities related to 
the natural resources only the great strength 
of the Federal Government itself can per- 
form the * * * task in the spirit of un- 
selfishness, for the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

Norris was chairman of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee. Because the Ford bid 
involved the manufacture of nitrates for 
fertilizer the proposal was referred to his 
committee. 

The Nebraska liberal said years later, “I 
found myself confronted with a responsi- 
bility which I did not want.” But whether 
or not he wanted it, the question of what 
to do with Wilson Dam was his; he went 
to work, 
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King, of course, was deeply interested. 
“I had seen,” he says, “how the conservation 
movement in Switzerland had made use of 
the great water resources of that country 
and thus had saved coal. I knew that the 
ownership of American waterpower must 
be preserved * * * for the people.” 

In the course of a recent interview, the 
elderly public servant leaned back in his 
chair and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. Ap- 
parently he was summoning to mind the 
men and issues of those days. 

“It was ‘Cotton’ Ed Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, who introduced the bill in 1916 which 
dedicated Muscle Shoals to the making of 
nitrates for explosives in the war and to 
making fertilizers for the American farmer 
in peacetime. In 1921, when bids on Muscle 
Shoals were asked for by Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks, I studied Smith's proposal 
carefully. I found he hadn't done a bad job. 

“But Senator Wadsworth, of New York, 
didn’t want this referred to his Military 
Affairs Committee because it was a hot po- 
tato. So it was tossed into Senator Norris’ 

” 


What King obviously regards as a regret- 
table defection by Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War under Wilson (a very interesting 
commentary on human nature, King says) 
was the former Cabinet member's appearance 
on the other side of the fence in the fight 
for Government ownership of the project 
that he, Baker, had for 4 years supported. 

“It seemed strange that a leading liberal 
Democrat should be found representing the 
utility interests * * * while the Republi- 
can, Norris, was fighting for Government 
ownership. In the election of 1924, Muscle 
Shoals became a national issue and it was 
Norris who persuaded many of our good 
southern Democrats to stand fast * * * 
and support his power program.” 

One day Judson King hopes to write a his- 
tory of the fight to establish TVA. He has 
already set down, at the request of the first 
TVA board, The Legislative History of the 
TVA. In the book he hopes to write, these 
words of his or something close to them, 
will undoubtedly appear: “* + * at critical 
times when bills giving away the Shoals 
either to the power trust or the great chemi- 
cal companies without proper return to the 
Government were before Congress, they (the 
southern Senators) came to Norris’ aid: Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, Simmons, of North 
Carolina, Black and Hill, of Alabama, and 
Ransdell, of Louisiana.” 

He recites the list with pride but with a 
hint of disappointment in his voice as if he 
fails to understand why, when the issue is 
so clear and urgent to him, there are not 
more men for him to compliment as cohorts. 
One notices the same attitude among many 
tall men: they somehow don't believe that 
the rest of the world cannot reach as high 
as they can, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on Mr. King’s 
death. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


I desire to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] in the 
sentiments he has expressed about the late 
Judson King. 

I have known and worked with Mr. King, 
from time to time, for almost 20 years, ever 
since I first entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a Representative from Tennes- 
see’s Third District. 

His devotion to the public interest was as 
great as that of anyone I have known in all 
the time I have been in Washington, I par- 
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ticularly found him to be an invaluable aid 
to me in connection with public-power mat- 
ters. As a Representative from Tennessee, 
and then as a Senator, I have always taken 
a great interest in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In the early days, when we were 
charting new courses in the TVA, Judson 
King offered counsel which helped to carry 
us over the shoals. 

I know that even before my time, he was 
working with the late Senator George Norris 
on this very matter. 

It is inspiring to find a citizen so dedicated 
to the public interest as was Judson King. 
And when he is gone—when a good man 
dies—it leaves a void in the hearts of all of 
us. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neu- 
BERGER in the chair). The present occu- 
pant of the chair wishes the Recorp to 
show that he was a friend of Mr. King, 
and that he would participate in this 
tribute were he not presiding temporarily 
over the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to join the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana in the 
tribute which he has paid to the late 
George Judson King. I was privileged 
to know Mr. King. I know how able, 
how thorough, how indefatigable, and 
how dedicated he was in waging the 
battle not only for the preservation of 
Muscle Shoals, that we might have the 
TVA, but also in waging the battle for 
REA, that the benefits and blessings of 
electricity might be carried to the farm 
homes of America, in waging the battle 


-for the preservation of all our great 


water resources, and the battle for the 
conservation of all of America’s God- 
given natural resources—water, land, 
minerals, forests, and all that touches 
and concerns human life. 

Judson King worked tirelessly. He 
labored incessantly. The article from 
the Nashville Tennessean, which refers 
to him as “the man who passed the 
ammunition” is indeed a most accurate 
description of Judson King. 

No general can fight a battle and no 
general can win a battle or win a war 
without having behind him an efficent 
and capable and devoted quartermaster. 
When the great and indomitable Sena- 
for George W. Norris and his associates 
were fighting the battle to have Muscle 
Shoals, the Tennessee River and the 
mighty resources of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, not only for the people of that 
region but also for the benefit and the 
strength of the whole United States, it 
was Judson King who supplied the am- 
munition and who worked day and night, 
week after week, month after month, 
and year after year, that the soldiers on 
the firing line might have the ammu- 
nition which they desperately needed 
and which they had to have in order 
to win the battles and, in the end, the 
war. 

We in Alabama have ever been grate- 
ful to Judson King for all he did for 
TVA and for the Tennessee Valley and 
the people who live in that valley and 
I emphasize that in working for the 
Tennessee Valley he was also working 
for all the people of the United States. 

America has lost a great and devoted 
public servant. We shall miss him. 
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But we shall carry in our hearts to the 
end a deep sense of appreciation of the 
courageous and dedicated Judson King, 
who fought so hard to the very last in 
the struggle to preserve America’s great 
resources and in behalf of her welfare 
and the strength and happiness of her 
people. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was presiding over the 
Senate at the time, earlier today, when 
tributes were paid by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] to the late Judson 
King, of the National Popular Govern- 
ment League. Like these able Members 
of the Senate, I, too, was a friend of the 
late Judson King. I should like to have 
the Recorp show that if I had been on 
the floor of the Senate at that time, 
rather than presiding temporarily over 
the Senate, I would have joined the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Montana in everything they said 
in tribute to the late Judson King. 

Judson King was a citizen of foresight, 
wisdom, and courage. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, every man, woman, and child 
in the United States who uses electric 
power owes a debt of gratitude to the 
late Judson King. 

Judson King and his library have been 
an important arsenal for 35 years in the 
fight against extortionate electric-power 
rates and for the public-power yardstick 
operations like TVA, Bonneville Power 
Administration, and the Nebraska pub- 
lic-power system. His studies and re- 
ports on the Ontario hydroelectric sys- 
tem, his dissemination of facts about the 
power monopolists in the United States, 
his aid and advice to lawmakers and, 
during the Roosevelt administration, to 
the executive agencies, have benefited 
every citizen of this land. 

Judson King has served two full gen- 
erations of lawmakers and he will yet 
serve another generation for he has left 
an unpublished work, The Genesis of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which is to 
be published soon, This book is in real- 
ity a review of Federal power policy, and 
the men who have made it, from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt through the administra- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Judson King will be missed across this 
continent but his works, reflected in 
TVA, REA, and our public-power pro- 
gram, and his many written documents 
will live on for many generations. We 
shall miss him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today some of my 
colleagues on the Senate floor paid trib- 
ute to the memory of the late Judson 
King. It was my good fortune to know 
Mr. King when I first came to Congress. 
I had the privilege of sitting in many 
conferences at which he was present. 
Mr. King had a masterful control of 
facts and figures as they related to con- 
servation, flood control, power develop- 
ment, river improvement, and matters of 
that kind. 

A great deal of the success which has 
come to our Nation in the development 
of its natural resources is due to the 
fine work of and the careful study and 
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planning given by Mr. Judson King, and 
by him transmitted to the President of 
the United States, members of his Cabi- 
net, persons in the executive depart- 
ments, and Members of Congress. 

Mr. King rendered great service to his 
country; and I, along with my colleagues, 
deplore his passing. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee recently 
completed its hearings on the financial 
condition of the United States. The 
sessions, held from June 18 through 
August 19 last year and during April of 
this year, were intended to be the first 
full-dress examination of our fiscal and 
monetary policies since the one con- 
ducted by the Aldrich Monetary Com- 
mission in 1908. As a member of the 
committee, I sat through almost every 
session of the hearings and heard most 
of the testimony. 

In the absence of a formal report, 
I wish to present my own personal im- 
pressions of the material presented to 
the committee and the ideas developed 
in the questioning. I do this in the be- 
lief that the material covered in these 
hearings should be of interest to every 
Member of the Senate. The hearings 
shed light on some of the most basic 
problems of our economy, problems with 
which we in Congress are concerned 
every day, and which affect every per- 
son in the United States. Rather than 
summarize these hearings in one long 
statement, I shall make several, of which 
this is the first. 

The purpose of the study was out- 
lined by the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
in his introductory comments last year: 

To study the existing credit and interest 
situation and, more important, inflation 
which has started again with its ominous 
threat to fiscal solvency, sound money, and 
individual welfare. * * * This committee 
can never lose sight of the fact that the 
Government's integrity depends upon a 
stable currency * * *.* 

It is the committee’s purpose to conduct 
an objective examination to clarify the situa- 
tion and be helpful in the effort to avoid 
further inflation, and to establish sound 
fiscal principles flexible enough to meet pos- 
sible recessions as well as increasing pros- 
perity. 


The study as announced was to ex- 
amine: 

1. The revenue, bonded indebtedness, and 
interest rates on all public obligations, in- 
cluding contingent liabilities; 


*Investigation of the Financial Condition 
of the United States, hearings before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
85th Cong., pp. 1-3. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 
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2. Policies and procedures employed in the 
management of the public debt and the effect 
thereof on credit, interest rates, and the 
Nation’s economy and welfare; and 

3. Factors which influence the availability 
and distribution of credit and interest rates 
thereon as they apply to public and private 
debt.” 


The list of witnesses, both last year 
and this, was an imposing one. Last year 
George M. Humphrey and Randolph 
Burgess, then Secretary and Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, respectively, were 
the main witnesses; and Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin also appeared. This year the 
committee heard from elder statesman 
Bernard Baruch; Marriner S. Eccles, 
former Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board; William McChesney Martin 
again; Profs. Sumner Slichter and Sey- 
mour Harris, of Harvard University; and 
Dean Charles Abbott, of the University 
of Virginia, in that order. 

In addition to verbal testimony, the 
committee sent a list of 17 questions on 
basic economic questions to outstanding 
economists, businessmen, and public 
leaders. Replies have been received— 
and published—from the presidents of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, the presi- 
dents of 28 United States corporations, 
12 trade association leaders, and 17 
economists. The questionnaire was also 
sent to veterans’ organizations and to 
labor leaders John L. Lewis and George 
Meany, but they did not respond. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
sessions of the hearings, last year and 
this, were held under entirely different 
economic conditions. The setting last 
year was one of inflation, characterized 
by full utilization of the labor force and 
a capital goods boom. Since that time 
we have experienced a business down- 
turn, characterized by a slump in private 
capital investment and some unemploy- 
ment, 

In setting for itself the problem of in- 
vestigating so many aspects of the finan- 
cial condition of the United States, the 
committee left the door open for a dis- 
cussion of a wide variety of issues. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that vir- 
tually every question or topic bearing 
on the Nation’s finances was encountered 
and discussed. Nevertheless, in review- 
ing the printed record, I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that running through 
all the discussions was a single unifying 
thread, namely, the problem of inflation. 
_ During last summer's sessions, when 
prices were rising fairly rapidly and most 
of our resources were fully utilized, much 
of the discussion centered around two 
questions: First, how could inflation be 
stopped; second, was the anti-inflation- 
ary action then being taken necessary 
or harmful? Concern over inflation did 
not diminish during the hearings this 
spring, despite the business downturn 
and a slowing down of the rate of the 
price rise. A scrutiny of the testimony 
and questioning during these later ses- 
sions will indicate that the major issues 
were, first, whether the anti-inflationary 
policy of 1957 was primarily responsible 
for the current business downturn; sec- 


Ibid., p. 1. 
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ond, the extent to which antirecession 
action should take into account the dan- 
ger of further inflation, 

Because the general problem of infla- 
tion ran through all the hearings, it has 
naturally become the central theme of 
these reports. In fact, I am convinced 
that it has become our basic, long-time 
economic problem, and that until we, 
as a people, understand the danger it 
creates and take the necessary steps to 
stamp it out, we cannot count on a fu- 
ture of sound growth and prosperity. 

The committee gathered a gréat vari- 
ety of material on the general nature 
of the problem of inflation. I shall be- 
gin by reviewing this background infor- 
mation. Without such a review, it seems 
pointless to consider the separate, basic 
issues developed at the hearings. 

To me, the most serious aspect of in- 
flation is the moral one. Inflation is 
essentially a process by which someone 
attempts to get something for nothing, 
a disguised form of theft, in which the 
poor and helpless are the first victims, 
but which can eventually engulf a whole 
economy. It is a narcotic which pro- 
duces the illusion of prosperity and 
growth, and conceals the real damage. 
The committee devoted little or no time 
to this aspect of the problem, probably 
because most of its members are in agree- 
ment that inflation is an evil, whether 
it be judged on moral or on economic 
grounds. Instead, most of the time was 
devoted to the definition and mechanics 
of inflation. 

In its search for information in this 
field, the committee literally began at 
the beginning. Throughout the entire 
course of the hearings, the committee 
sought to find a workable definition of 
inflation. Most of the witnesses were 
asked for, or volunteered, a definition. 
In addition, a request for a definition 
was included among the questions sent 
to business and university economists - 
and to the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. The committee never at- 
tempted to make a final selection. from 
all the answers; but I think it probably 
true that by the end of the hearings the 
simplest of all the definitions gained the 
most acceptance; namely, that inflation 
is simply a general rise in prices. 

In looking over all the definitions of 
inflation suggested at the hearings, I am 
impressed by the fact that many of the 
witnesses agreed that inflation is ba- 
sically a phenomenon of money. For 
example, Mr. Baruch defined inflation 
as an abnormal and disproportionate in- 
crease of money and credit in relation to 
the production of goods and services. 
At other times during the hearings, in- 
fiation was defined as a flow of spend- 
ings in excess of the flow of goods and 
services, or too much money for the 
goods and services offered, or too many 
dollars chasing too few goods. On the 
other hand, it should also be noted that 
inflation was described by some witnesses 
as being a result of pressure on costs, 
particularly wage pressures. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Slichter, of Harvard, rejected the 
monetary definition as inaccurate, and 
added that the recession is helping the 
public see more clearly than ever that 
rising wages are a principal cause of 
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rising prices.‘ Similarly, Dr. Abbott, 
dean of the graduate school of business 
administration, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, emphasized that our current prob- 
lem is a wage-push inflation. 

Personally, I believe it is possible to 
oversimplify the statement of any spe- 
cific cause of inflation. For that reason, 
I was impressed with the statement on 
the inflationary process, which was made 
by Chairman Martin, of the Board of 
Governors, in his appearance before the 
committee last summer. It was supple- 
mented by an excellent account of infia- 
tionary processes, given by Mr. Edward 
Wayne, first vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. Neither of 
these presentations attempted to attrib- 
ute the blame for inflation to one specific 
element. As Chairman Martin pointed 
out: 

Inflation is a process in which rising costs 
and prices mutually interact upon each other 
over time with a spiral effect. At the same 
time, demand must always be sufficient to 
keep the spiral moving.* 


Although they were greatly concerned 
with the causes of inflation, the commit- 
tee members spent very little time on 
questions having to do with its conse- 
quences. It is precisely here that its 
greatest danger lies. All of us are against 
it in theory, as we are against sin; but in 
practice some of us think we can profit 
by it. Too often Pope’s lines on vice can 
also be used as an accurate description 
of our attitude toward inflation. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


It is a simple fact that inflation results 
in a transfer of economic resources. Per- 
haps in theory we can imagine a situa- 
tion in which as prices rise, all incomes 
rise at precisely the correct rate, and all 
money contracts change to just the right 
degree, so no loss is suffered by anyone. 
But in real life, such a situation does not, 
and could not, exist. There is simply no 
way to avoid the fact that in an inflation- 
ary process, some gain, on net balance, 
while others lose; and the losers are those 
least able to protect themselves or to 
make their voices heard: pensioners, 
savers, white-collar workers, small-busi- 
ness men, the great body of unorganized 
workers. One great trouble is that the 
transfer is involuntary. Resources are 
literally stolen from those who have no 
way of protecting themselves, and they 
are left without any claim to future out- 
put, or even the satisfaction of knowing 
that, if the levy had been in the form of 
a tax, others would also be sharing the 
burden. 

If the only consequence of inflation 
were the slow, but insidious, transfer of 
resources from one group to another, 
some of us might possibly resign our- 
selves to the process, and might provide 
for relief, by way of legislation, for those 
affected by it. But inflation has other 
consequences. It provides a misdirected 
stimulus for business. Anyone who has 
been in business knows that sound busi- 


«Ibid, pp. 1842-1843. 
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ness decisions are made within a frame- 
work of price stability ; and that the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of inflation in the 
business world are speculators and 
gamblers. Also, by destroying the use of 
money as a store of value, inflation stimu- 
lates the production of other items which 
can serve the same function. Thus, we 
must devote a part of our energies to the 
production of articles which we would 
not have needed in the absence of infla- 
tion. A good current example is the con- 
centration of investment in partly filled 
office and apartment buildings in some 
Latin American countries—which capital 
is withheld from productive industry. 

Finally, a creeping inflation must, in 
the absence of specific controls or other 
unwarranted interference by Govern- 
ment, become a runaway inflation. Even 
the inflationists fear this. When the 
times comes that a majority of the peo- 
ple throw up their hands in resignation 
and accept the inevitability of rising 
prices, inflation will immediately cease to 
creep, for just as soon as those who have 
a stake in inflation can be absolutely 
certain that society has become resigned 
to the process, we see the inevitable de- 
velopment of a completely destructive 
wage-price spiral. Said Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president of General Electric, in 
his reply to the committee: 


If creeping inflation were accepted as a 
permanent feature of American economic 
life, it would not create jobs; it would only 
feed on itself in a rising spiral of costs and 
prices. To accept creeping inflation, instead 
of using every possible means to combat it, 
would be to apply to our economy the 
greatest of all inflationary pressures—the 
pressure of inflation psychology. Expecting 
continued price increases, businesses and in- 
dividuals would have a continuing incentive 
to spend thelr money before its value de- 
preciated further, and would thus be tempted 
into a flight from money. The inadequate 
volume of purchasing characteristic of the 
current recession would be replaced by an 
increasingly excessive rate of spending, with 
far more destructive effects. The volume of 
savings would continually diminish, cutting 
off the only real source of investment funds, 
The efforts of businesses to continue expand- 
ing the volume of production and improving 
the attractiveness of their products, so as to 
maintain high levels of employment, would 
require continued expansion of money and 
credit. Thus the inflationary spiral and the 
profitless prosperity would be accelerated 
toward inevitable collapse,’ 


Professor Haberler, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, had this to say regarding the dan- 
gerous creeping inflation: 


I admit that the present method of wage 
fixing and the attitude of the powerful trade 
unions, which expect every year a large wage 
rise exceeding the average annual increase of 
labor productivity, poses a serious dilemma. 
But the problem cannot be solved by ac- 
quiescing in a continuous rise in prices. 
The trouble is that when prices rise by only 
2 or 3 percent per year for a few years in 
succession, more and more people become 
alarmed and take steps to protect themselves. 
The labor unions themselves, whose policy is 
largely responsible for the continuing rise in 
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prices, will ask for larger wage Increases (or 
insist on escalator clauses) when they see 
that their wage rises are swallowed up by 
rising prices. Hence soon the price creep will 
become a trot and the trot a gallop. This is 
simply an application of the homely truth 
that while you may fool all people some of 
the time and some (though not the same) 
people all the time, you cannot fool all peo- 
ple all the time. 

It has been objected to that argument 
that a galloping inflation is impossible in 
the United States. I am inclined to accept 
this proposition, but I submit that it misses 
the point. Why is galloping inflation im- 
possible? Because the Federal Reserve will 
keep money sufficiently tight to prevent infia- 
tion from galloping away. But what the 
advocates of creeping inflation overlook is 
that after a while the mere attempt to keep 
inflation at a creeping pace (to prevent the 
creep from becoming a trot or a canter) 
will be suffering [sic] to bring about un- 
employment and depression. This is after 
all what happened last year. The advocates 
of creeping inflation themselves blame the 
tight-money policy for the present depres- 
sion. I personally would say that it was a 
contributing factor—but let me, for argu- 
ment’'s sake, accept the proposition that it 
was the main cause. Then it is indeniable 
that a policy which held the inflation at a 
creep—it did not do more than that— 
brought on unemployment and depression. 
If money had been less right, prices would 
obviously have risen even faster. Sooner or 
later the price rise had to be stopped or 
slowed down. It should be observed that if 
it had been stopped by fiscal measures (tax 
increases or lower Government expenditures) 
as some experts had recommended, the reac- 
tion would have been the same. In that re- 
spect monetary and fiscal policies are not dif- 
ferent in their operation. If demand is con- 
trolled either by monetary or fiscal measures 
and wages continue to be pushed up, the 
consequence must be unemployment.? 


When I say there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement over the proposition that 
inflation is a situation which must be 
avoided, I do not mean to be understood 
as saying that there was total agreement 
on the degree to which it should be 
avoided. For example, the testimony of 
Professors Harris and Slichter quite 
clearly indicated only slight concern 
over inflation so long as the rate was 
slow. In addition, questioning by some 
of the members of the committee sug- 
gested a similar attitude. I shall ex- 
pect to discuss this issue in more detail 
later. 

To return now to the consideration of 
the general nature of inflation as it was 
developed during the hearings, I must 
say that one of the most significant con- 
clusions I drew from the testimony is 
that inflation today as a problem is a 
great and increasing threat to our econ- 
omy, with several new aspects. 

I do not mean that the present infla- 
tion itself is of some hitherto unknown 
variety, but, rather, that the conditions 
under which we must combat inflation 
today are very different than anything 
we have faced before in this country. 

The conclusion that our present in- 
flation is dangerous was reinforced, in 
my opinion, by the testimony of Bernard 
Baruch. In the midst of a business 
downturn, when he could easily have 
been expected to direct his attention to- 
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ward other matters, Mr. Baruch made 
the flat statement: 

Inflation, gentlemen, is the most important 
economic fact of our time—the single great- 
est peril to our economic health. 


I think it is important that we look 
behind this statement to see why in- 
fiation remains our No. 1 problem. 

If there is one thing which stands out 
above all else with respect to our recent 
history, it is the persistency of inflation 
and inflationary pressures. This devel- 
opment must reflect the fact that we are 
now facing new economic problems, for, 
contrary to some opinions, this country 
has not had a continuing and persistent 
inflationary condition until recently. I 
was happy to see this point developed by 
Chairman Martin during his question- 
ing by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. Mr. Martin placed in the rec- 
ord information on prices which reveal 
that over the period from 1800 to 1930, 
the trend of prices was generally down- 
ward. In other words, during the major 
portion of the life of this Nation we have 
had stable or declining prices. I refer 
my colleagues to page 1938 of part 6 of 
the hearings. 

Although we did not have a persistent 
inflationary problem during the most of 
our history, I do not mean to imply that 
we had no problems at all. The basic 
difficulty was that the price Jevel changed 
too suddenly and swiftly—first in one 
direction, and then in another. The er- 
ratic movement of prices was terribly 
serious. On some occasions price in- 
creases and consequent declines were so 
sharp as to stimulate the wildest and 
most reckless kind of economic activity. 
When this happened long periods of de- 
pression and economic distress always 
followed and we had panics, of which 
the years 1873 and 1893 are tragic ex- 
amples. 

It is noteworthy that during those pe- 
riods prior to 1930 when we had price 
stability—and there were a number of 
such periods—as well as during some of 
the periods in which the price level 
drifted downwards, this Nation enjoyed 
a remarkable rate of economic growth. 
Today we hear much loose talk about 
the necessary relationship between in- 
flation and growth, as if we needed the 
first in order to have the second. I chal- 
lenge any one to find any period in the 
history of this country when we had 
price stability which was not accom- 
panied by substantial economic growth. 

If it is true—as I believe it to be—that 
we are today facing the old problem of 
inflation in a new and more dangerous 
setting, let us see what this setting con- 
sists of. In the first place there is the 
role of organized labor, a factor not pres- 
ent to any important degree before the 
1930's, and which has only become reaily 
significant since World War II. Because 
of the growth in size and power of labor 
unions, we are now faced with continu- 
ous upward pressure on wage costs and 
thus prices, regardless of productivity 
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increases. This development was cited 
by most of the committee’s witnesses. 
For example, Dean Abbott noted that 
wage increases in excess of productivity 
“push up prices when, as is the case in 
this country, there is a flexible money 
supply.”* Professor Slichter also took 
note of this situation, as did former 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve, Marriner Eccles, 
who said: 

The main cause of rising prices has been 
the use which labor union monopolies are 
making of their power to force up wages and 
numerous costly fringe benefits far in excess 
of increased productivity.” 


There are several other aspects of this 
problem which, I believe, warrant notice. 
For example, it is important to note that 
if organized labor were required to de- 
pend only on its bargaining power to 
force wage increases in excess of pro- 
ductivity, the program would eventually 
fail. That is to say, costs and.prices can 
be pushed up only so far before the pub- 
lic would become unzble to purchase all 
the output and there would be resulting 
unemployment. Recognizing this, much 
of organized labor has placed itself 
squarely in the camp of the new infla- 
tionists, supporting monetary programs 
which will validate higher wages. Thus 
we have a two-pronged attack on price 
stability on the part of organized labor; 
and I think that we have perhaps paid 
less attention to labor’s devotion to in- 
fiation than we should have done. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that ol the blame for the wage-price 
spiral must rest with organized labor. 
Industry pricing policies and attitudes 
must also carry their part of the re- 
sponsibility. As Mr. Eccles pointed out: 

Business generally has been willing to 
grant excessive demands of labor rather than 
face a strike, so long as it was able to pass on 
to the public the increased costs.“ 


Also, we must recognize that some 
business firms, because of their dominant 
positions, have the power to set prices 
which, within limits, are not imme- 
diately subject to traditional competi- 
tive forces, 

It goes without saying that the entire 
question of the relationship between 
wages and prices deserves more atten- 
tion than I can give it teday. Iam con- 
cerned only with the development of 
relatively new factors which have made 
inflation a major problem, and one such 
factor is the rise in the economic power 
of organized labor, unchecked by the 
traditional rules applied to business. 
This is a most significant new develop- 
ment. 

Second among the factors contributing 
to our new inflationary problem is the 
changed role of Government. In many 
quarters the Employment Act of 1946 
is interpreted as a virtual commitment 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to undertake expansionary programs at 
the first sign of a downturn. The act 
quite naturally reflected the fears of 
many people that the long depression 
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of the 1930's would be resumed in the 
post-war period. Unfortunately the goal 
of price stability was not included in the 
objectives of the act, and because this 
was not done, the act seems to have had 
the effect of requiring the Government 
to act more vigorously when prices need 
to be raised, and less vigorously, if at 
all, when prices need to be lowered. As 
Dean Abbott put it: 

It seems clear that both these objectives 
(maximum employment and price stability) 
will not be achieved so long as one has the 
blessing of the Federal Government and the 
other does not,'* 


Another facet of the changed role of 
Government is the large place which 
Government expenditures occupy in the 
stream of our total national expendi- 
ture. Because so much Government 
spending is of a nature which cannot 
easily be changed, a business downturn 
always results in disproportionately lower 
tax receipts, and automatically produces 
a substantial Government deficit. On 
the other hand, during periods of pros- 
perity in which inflationary pressures 
may be strong, it is difficult for the Goy- 
ernment to have much of a surplus, since 
there are always strong pressures for still 
larger Government expenditures of tax 
reductions. 

The third factor in our new inflation- 
ary problem is in many ways the most 
important, for it relates to the public at- 
titudes which, in a democracy, ulti- 
mately determine our course of action. 
To put it plainly, inflation seems to be 
becoming acceptable. We had several 
illustrations of this attitude during the 
hearings held by the Committee on Fi- 
hance. For example, Professor Slichter 
argued that inflation—as long as it pro- 
ceeded at a slow rate—was not a par- 
aI worrisome problem. As he put 
t: 

I do not think it is very dangerous. T 
think we are likely to have it and I think it 
is an important problem, but I would not 
use that expression “very dangerous,” I 
would describe it as unfortunate.: 


Professor Harris went even further 
when he appeared before the committee, 
indicating that he would be more or less 
content with a slow inflation so long as 
there was a larger proportional increase 
in output. His words were: 

I would be very happy with a 1-percent rise 
of prices and a 5-percent rise in output, 


On another occasion he made it clear 
that he was unconcerned over the loss 
which will be suffered by savers in infia- 
tion when he said: 

I wouldn't be unhappy about a 1-percent 
inflation, even if it does, say over 40 years, 


wipes out 50 percent of your savings, as it 
would.” 


I might remark that although such a 
development might not make Professor 
Harris unhappy, the same cannot be said 
for the millions who depend on fixed in- 
comes, many of them already at mini- 
mum levels. Iam reminded of a remark 
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made recently by Malcolm Bryan, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta: 

If a policy of active or permissive inflation 
is to be a fact, then we can secure the shreds 
of our self-respect only by announcing the 
policy. This is the least of the canons of 
decency that should prevail. We should have 
the decency to say to the money saver, “Hold 
still, little fish. All we intend to do is gut 
you.” 


The importance of this changing atti- 
tude toward inflation was reflected in 
many ways during the course of the 
hearings. I am sure that I do injustice 
to no one when I say that the Federal 
Reserve Board was quite severely criti- 
cized by some of the Senators during the 
questioning last summer. Many of these 
criticisms reflected legitimate differences 
of opinion, but it was, nevertheless, 
quite apparent that in the eyes of some 
members of the committee the major 
fault of the Federal Reserve Board was 
that it was even attempting to fight the 
inflationary price rise which was then 
occurring, using the only means at its 
disposal. It is significant, also, that dur- 
ing the most recent committee sessions 
the only criticism which we heard from 
these same people with respect to the 
present policy of monetary ease now be- 
ing followed by the Federal Reserve is 
that it had not gone far or fast enough. 
Thus, we had the ironic situation of 
hearings, held to determine what could 
be done to stop inflation, which devoted 
a large part of the time to criticism of a 
responsible agency which was attempting 
to do exactly that. 

The increasing acceptability of infla- 
tion, or the opposition to any anti-infla- 
tionary program, was also illustrated by 
the frequent discussion during the hear- 
ings of the question of the compatibility 
of a policy of price stability and a policy 
of maximum employment. For my own 
part, I am of the firm opinion that the 
two goals are not only compatible, but go 
hand in hand; that we cannot have one 
without the other. I would agree, for 
example, with former Chairman Eccles, 
who said: 

I think they are equally important. * * * 
I would undertake to maintain a stable econ- 
omy rather than having runaway inflation 
which will wreck employment and produc- 
tion * * * you have got to use such tools as 
you have through monetary and fiscal policy 
to prevent inflation * * * in the long run 
[this] will create more production and em- 
ployment than if you do not do it.* 


I believe that this viewpoint is shared 
by most of the witnesses and most of the 
persons submitting answers to the writ- 
ten questions prepared by the committee. 
Nevertheless, it was quite evident that 
there were some members of the com- 
mittee, and perhaps one or two witnesses, 
who assign a secondary role to the goal of 
price stability and who believe that any 
attempt to achieve price stability will 
result in frequent or continuous unem- 
ployment. I merely observe that if one 
believes that price stability can only be 
achieved at the cost of unemployment 
and also believes that maximum employ- 
ment should be the only goal towards 
which we should be striving, it must 
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follow that one also is willing to accept 
inflation as a permanent fact of our eco- 
nomic life. 

As I come near the end of this opening 
statement, I realize that I have not given 
a complete list of all the factors which 
have appeared in recent years to give the 
old problem of inflation a new face. One 
which was raised by some witnesses, and 
partially developed in limited question- 
ing, referred to the role of the modern 
financial intermediaries outside the 
banking system; savings and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, and fi- 
nance companies. Dr. Abbott described 
these generally as “important financing 
institutions often governmentally spon- 
sored, not subject to the credit policies 
or influence of the Reserve System.” * 
Dr. Abbott also called our attention to 
the problem created by the fact that a 
large segment of the huge Federal debt 
has found lodgment in the banking 
system. 

In other statements like this, I plan 
to discuss the role of the Federal Reserve 
Board in dealing with inflation through 
its responsibility for monetary policy, 
the effects on inflation of the policies of 
organized labor, and the impact of the 
present recession on the continuing infla- 
tion. 

As I conclude this, the first statement, 
I want to say again, that the one thing 
that concerns me above all others is the 
apparent belief on the part of so many 
Americans that “easy money” which en- 
courages “easy debt” is a sound and con- 
structive policy. Those who are at- 
tracted by this idea denounce any at- 
tempt to control inflation by restraining 
the too rapid growth of the money sup- 
ply, particularly if it coincides with the 
heady exuberance of an inflationary 
boom. The resulting recession is then 
blamed on the restraint, which actually 
had dulled its potential damage, rather 
than on the boom, which had made reces- 
sion inevitable. 

The sad fact is that inflation is no eco- 
nomic fairy godmother. There is no 
magic in money to produce something for 
nothing, and when government creates 
money faster than its citizens create 
value, it does not create wealth, it only 
creates inflation, which is the illusion of 
wealth. While inflation may seem at first 
to provide some people something for 
nothing, it is only transferring value 
from one group to another, and if con- 
tinued, eventually robs everyone—even 
the “smart” boys. 

When the American people can cou- 
rageously face up to the fact that there 
is no such thing as something for noth- 
ing; that there is no real security without 
risk; that money cannot be manipulated 
to produce wealth; that there is no sub- 
stitute for human endeavor and indi- 
vidual wisdom and responsibility; then, 
and only then can we bring America back 
to economic reality, which in turn will 
put our feet on the path to sound growth 
and true prosperity. 

That concludes my formal statement, 
as a partial report on the hearings of 
the Finance Committee, 

Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
first volume of an extremely valuable, 
worthwhile new series of books entitled 
“Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States” has just been published 
by the National Archives and Records 
Service of the General Services Admin- 
istration. This series of great historical 
import, was begun in response to a rec- 
ommendation by the National Historical 
Publications Commission that the pub- 
lic papers of the Presidents be published 
in annual, indexed volumes. 

The first volume, designated “Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, 1957,” contains tran- 
scripts of all Presidential news con- 
ferences held during the year, speeches, 
messages to the Congress, and other ma- 
terials issued as White House releases. 
To be more specific, in this first volume 
there are 251 items comprising formal 
addresses to the Congress, joint state- 
ments with heads of state, radio, and 
television messages to the people, state- 
ments covering subjects of interest to 
the Nation—indeed, to the whole world. 
Also included are remarks of welcome 
made to visiting dignitaries; toasts to 
Queen Elizabeth, President Diem, and 
others; and the famous Cracker Barrel 
letter. There is dignity, wisdom, hu- 
mor in this book. It is one to be proud 
of; one that will grow increasingly valu- 
able with the years. 

This series will continue with Presi- 
dential papers published annually in 
future years. Publication of similar 
volumes covering years prior to 1957 will 
also be undertaken from time to time 
after consultation with the National His- 
torical Publications Commission. 

The first extensive compilation of the 
messages and papers of the Presidents 
were published under Congressional au- 
thority between 1896 and 1899 and in- 
cluded Presidential materials from 1789 
to 1897. Since that time there have heen 
various private compilations but no uni- 
form, systematic publication comparable 
to the CoNGRESsrONAL Recorp or the 
United States Supreme Court Reports. 

In a foreword to the first volume, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower states: 

There has been a long-felt need for an or- 
derly series of the public papers of the Presi- 
dents. A reference work of this type can be 
most helpful to scholars and officials of gov- 
ernment, to reporters of current affairs and 
the events of history. 

The general availability of the official text 
of Presidential documents and messages will 
serve a broader purpose. As part of the ex- 
pression of democracy, this series can be a 
vital factor in the maintenance of our indi- 
vidual freedoms and our institutions of self- 
government. 

I wish success to the editors of this project, 
and I am sure their work through the years 
will add strength to the ever-growing tradi- 
tions of the Republic. 


The planning and editorial work on 
this series is carried out by the Federal 


Register Division. Members of Congress 
are entitled to one copy of each volume 
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upon application in writing to the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Register Division. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
with the understanding that he shall not 
lose the floor? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished acting major- 
ity leader. 


ISSUANCE OF AVIATION REVENUE 
BONDS, AND LAND EXCHANGES, 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No, 1835, House 
bill 10347. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10347) to amend section 73 (q) of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve and 
ratify joint resolution 32, session laws of 
Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issuance 
of $14 million in aviation revenue bonds; 
to authorize certain land exchanges at 
Honolulu, Oahu, T. H., for the develop- 
ment of the Honolulu airport complex; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the statute enacted by the 
Hawaiian Legislature is to authorize the 
issuance of $14 million in aviation 
bonds, and for other purposes connected 
with aviation. The bill is unanimously 
reported from the committee, and it has 
the approval of the leadership on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is the third reading and passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


APPLICATION OF LONGSHOREMEN'’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT TO CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1826, House bill 10504. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10504) to make the provisions of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to certain 
civilian employees of nonappropriated 
fund instrumentalities of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill has been cleared on both sides of the 
aisle. It is unanimously reported from 
the committee. 

This measure is designed to solve a 
problem which has arisen in connection 
with claims for compensation for death 
or disability by employees of nonappro- 
priated fund instrumentalities of the 
Armed Forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the bill be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, I may say in addition that the 
bill is recommended by the executive 
department. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

Existing law requires certain nonappro- 
priated fund instrumentalities of the Armed 
Forces to provide their civilian employees 
with insurance covering disability and death. 
However, the law provides that such em- 
ployees “shall not be held and considered 
as employees of the United States for the 
purpose of the * * * Federal Employees 
Compensation Act.” 

Ordinarily, employees not subject to the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act may 
have their death and disability claims adju- 
dicated by the appropriate State compensa- 
tion commission. In this instance, however, 
the State commissions haye declined juris- 
diction on the grounds that the employees 
are employed by instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government. 

Thus, a situation results wherein such em- 
ployees can look neither to the State nor to 
the Federal Government for the adjudica- 
tion of their claims, 

The bill corrects this impossible situation 
by providing for adjudication by judicial 
tribunals established by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. This 
judicial procedure is working well for the 
determination of similar claims for long- 
shoremen and harbor workers employed in 
private industry and is readily adoptable to 
settle the claims of these employees. Enact- 
ment of the bill is recommended by the 
Department of Labor and others having an 
interest in the problem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF OFFICE OF 
CHIEF JUDGE OF FEDERAL 
COURTS AT AGE 75 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1815, House bill 985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
985) to provide that the Chief Judges of 
circuit and district courts shall cease to 
serve as such upon reaching the age of 
15 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “been a member of the court” 
and insert “served as a circuit judge”, 
and in line 12, after the word “has”, to 
strike out “been a member of the court” 
and insert “served as a district judge.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill was passed by the House on the 23d 
of May this year. The principal purpose 
is to relieve the chief judges of our dis- 
trict and circuit courts of administrative 
duties when they reach the age of 75. 

The bill also contains a Senate amend- 
ment to the effect that a person must 
have served in a judicial capacity in 
either a circuit or district court for a 
year before he can become a chief judge. 
Any difficulty which may rise with re- 
spect to age is taken care of by allow- 
ing the youngest of a group of judges 
to serve as chief judge until a younger 
man can be appointed to the bench. 
This subject has had thorough consid- 
eration in the Judiciary Committee, and 
the bill is unanimously reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado for 
his courtesy and consideration, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in March 
of 1954, Hawaii seemed closer to state- 
hood than it appears today. Yet its 
sister applicant for statehood has yes- 
terday, by action of the President of the 
United States, been admitted to State- 
hood, subject only to her own vote of 
ratification. Let me review for a mo- 
ment some of the actions that have led 
Hawaii to the brink of statehood; then 
I would like to comment upon the situa- 
tion as I see it today. Here are the events 
of the 83d Congress: 

On February 23, 1953, the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee be- 
gan hearings on Hawaii. Realizing that 
every Hawaiian Delegate to Congress 
since 1919 had introduced a bill to bring 
Hawaii into the Union as a State, the 
committee acted quickly. On March 3, 
1953, it ordered the bill reported; on 
March 5 the Rules Committee of the 
House granted a rule; on March 10, after 
2 days of debate, the House passed the 
Hawaii bill by a vote of 274 to 138. 
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Senate hearings on Hawaii statehood 
in the 83d Congress were longer. They 
began in March of 1953, continued in 
June and July, and were renewed again 
with vigor in January 1954. The Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
reported its bill on January 27, 1954. 

Debate started in the Senate on this 
statehood measure on March 3, 1954. 
Sentiment, apparently, was running 
quite high. Hawaii knew it had opposi- 
tion in this body, but with the firm stand 
taken by President Eisenhower in his 
Message to Congress in 1953, a position 
that has not wavered, and the leadership 
of the distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNoOwLanp], success appeared assured. 

However, repeated statements were 
made on this floor which indicated a fear 
that the Republican majority backed 
Hawaili’s plea because it would result in 
a partisan advantage. And because of 
that fear, an mendment ws offered to 
join the Alaska bill with the Hawaii bill. 

We all know the result: by almost a 
party line vote, the Alaska and Hawaii 
bills were joined together. The joint 
Hawaii-Alaska bill passed this body by a 
vote of 57 to 28. It was killed by the 
House. 

Now we have passed the Alaska bill. 
The President has signed it, and Alaska 
has but a few preliminary steps to com- 
plete before final admission as a State. 
We have eliminated the reason given in 
1954 by Democrats for opposing state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

Mr. President, what can be the reason 
of the majority in this body today for 
not taking up the Hawaii bill? I would 
venture to assert that all the 33 Republi- 
cans who voted for Alaska statehood last 
week would vote to admit Hawaii. 

I have heard several comments pur- 
porting to justify the position of the ma- 
jority leader that the House must act 
upon the Hawaii bill before this body will 
consider it. Not one of these justifica- 
tions appears sound to me. We are told 
that there is not enough time to consider 
Hawaii—yet we consumed but a week in 
debate upon the Alaska bill. For myself, 
I would be willing to stay in Washington 
an extra week—an extra month—to com- 
plete this statehood job, a job which this 
Congress cannot shirk. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a similar offer 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
‘Utah (Mr. Watkins], my friend and as- 
sociate on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. Senator WATKINS has 
announced for reelection. He is a candi- 
date for reelection, and when he offers 
to stay in session for whatever time it 
takes to complete the Hawaii action, 
each of us knows what this offers means 
to him and his personal plans. 

I have also heard it stated that Ha- 
Waii’s chances for statehood are slim— 
that there are not enough votes to pass 
the bill. If just a handful, less than one- 
third of the majority party Members, will 
join with those of us on this side of the 
aisle the Hawaii bill will pass this body 
quickly. And let me hasten to point out 
that 18 Senators on the other side of the 
aisle have previously voted for such a 
measure. 
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Mr. President, Hawaii became an or- 
ganized Territory 13 years before Alaska. 
She has served a sound apprenticeship. 
No argument can be made that she has 
not enough population—with the 50,000 
military stationed in Hawaii, her popula- 
tion is over 600,000. 

No argument can be made that her 
economy cannot support statehood. We 
all know the facts. Hawaii has a sound 
financial base. Her dynamic develop- 
ment continues to attract industry. 

No longer can the argument be made 
that noncontiguity is a bar to statehood. 
We settled that issue last week when we 
admitted Alaska, if, indeed, it had not 
been settled by the admission of Cali- 
fornia in 1850, 108 years ago. 

But there is communism in Hawaii; 
that is the argument repeatedly raised 
by Hawaii. I am not one to look lightly 
upon the malignancy of communism. 
Whenever it occurs, it should be exposed 
and ruthlessly stamped out. Many States 
have known Communists today, and the 
number of Communists in Hawaii is not 
alarming in proportion to those in some 
of our own States. Communism is a 
disease which spreads in an area of dis- 
content—it will not spread where free 
men control their own destiny. 

The fact that Hawaiian law enforce- 
ment could operate more effectively to 
regulate subversion is but one of the 
many advantages of statehood. Ha- 
waiians would also have responsible local 
government, courts with judges respon- 
sible to the local electorate, and, above 
all, Senators and Representatives with 
the power to vote in national affairs. 

And, lest we forget, let me remind my 
colleagues that the 1949 Communist- 
inspired dock strike in Hawaii was re- 
solved by action of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature. That action alone should dem- 
onstrate the determination of Hawaiians 
to resist the menace of communistic 
control. 

STATEHOOD IS THE DESTINY OF HAWAII 


Hawaiians can well assert that state- 
hood has been the destiny of their islands 
for over a century. In 1854 the Hawai- 
ian people first petitioned their monarch 
to seek annexation to the United States. 
Hawaii became an integral part of the 
United States in 1898. In 1900, during 
debate on the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
Congress was given an opportunity to 
demonstrate that statehood was not 
eventually in the cards for Hawaii. This 
fact was related to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
a statement for the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton: 

On April 6, 1900, when the House debated 
S. 222, a bill to provide a civil government 
for Hawaii, Congressman Ebenezer J. Hill 
offered the following amendment: 

“Sec, 105. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed, taken, or held to imply a pledge 
or promise that the Territory will at any 
future time be admitted as a State or at- 
tached to any State.” 

Mr. Hill said, defending this amendment: 

“No harm whatever can come from the 
passage of the amendment I have just of- 
fered. It commits Congress to nothing. It 
simply says that this bill and the admission 
of this Territory shall not be taken or con- 
strued as a pledge for the admission of the 
Territory to statehood either in the imme- 
diate or the distant future. 
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“Mr. Cannon. Whether the amendment be 
adopted or not, is there anything in this 
bill which commits the Congress of the 
United States or the people of the country 
to admit this Territory to statehood? 

“Mr. HILL, I think there is, so far as the 
sentimental side of the question is concerned. 
The American people look upon the authori- 
zation and full organization of a Territory 
as the first step toward statehood. It has 
always been so construed; it always will be 
so construed. By the adoption of this 
amendment we shall simply put ourselves 
on record as declaring that this legislation 
is not adopted with that end in view.” 

A similar amendment presented to the 
Senate during debate on the same bill was 
not considered because of a point of order. 
The House amendment was defeated. While 
it was ably pointed out by Congressman John 
S. Williams, of Mississippi, that the amend- 
ment was either unnecessary because it could 
easily be repealed, or unconstitutional if 
every Territory was necessarily in process of 
formation for statehood, the very fact that 
the gentleman from Connecticut proposed 
the amendment demonstrates that, prior to 
the annexation of Hawaii, no Territory has 
been acquired by the United States, the mani- 
fest destiny of which was not to become a 
State. 


Mr. President, if Hawaii fails to get 
statehood this year, it will only fail be- 
cause the majority refuses to bring up 
the bill for consideration. The decision 
that we should await action in the other 
body merely invites a filibuster. If we 
take the Hawaiian bill up now, it will 
pass: if we wait for a House-passed bill, 
which we could not get for several weeks 
in view of the House situation today, it 
will never pass this year. Since the 
House Interior Committee already has a 
heavy schedule, we will find ourselves de- 
bating Hawaii statehood on the eve of 
adjournment, if we wait for House action. 
Every aspect of the Hawaii question 
demonstrates the necessity for prompt 
action by this body on the Hawaii bill. 

The House has passed the Hawaii bill 
three times. This body has passed such 
a bill only once—and then only after 
Alaska was tied to it. Why should the 
House consume its time to debate Ha- 
waii before we act upon the measure 
when we have three times previously 
frustrated the attempts of that body to 
confer statehood on Hawaii? 

Are we to signify to the Asiatic peoples 
of the world that Hawaii is not to be- 
come a State because a minority of the 
Congress questions the racial complexion 
of Hawaii? Do not the Americans in 
Hawaii—and 85 percent of Hawaiians 
are native-born American citizens—de- 
serve the same full rights of citizenship 
which we have just conferred upon Alas- 
kans, Caucasians, Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts? Does not the fact that Hawaii, 
the symbol of freedom in the Pacific, and 
the bastion of our own defenses in the 
west for more than 100 years, suffered 
the indignity of Pearl Harbor mean any- 
thing to Americans in the present 48 
States—almost 49? 

Mr. President, the statehood fever has 
reached a high temperature. Our citi- 
zens are becoming more interested in 
what it means to witness the birth of a 
State. The press of the country is de- 
voting much attention to this subject. 

If Hawaii is not admitted this year, 
pledges mean nothing. Both major par- 
ties pledged statehood for Alaska and 
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Hawaii. Alaska has received statehood; 
Hawaii should also—during this Con- 
gress. Our job is truly only half done. 

On April 2, 1957, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee stated: 

I think the greatest message that we in 
this year of 1957 could send to the peoples 
throughout Asia and beyond the Pacific in 
this troubled world of ours would be that 
the United States has granted first-class citi- 
genship to our fellow Americans in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and has admitted Hawaii 
as the 49th or 50th State of the Union. 


He made that statement as a witness 
before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. Oddly enough, this 
was the same gentleman who, when ad- 
dressing the 29th Hawaiian Legislature 
in Honolulu in February 1957, had said: 

I am confident that a vast majority of 
Democrats, both in the Senate and in the 
House, will support the bills. I am frank 
enough with you to say that Democratic votes 
alone will not be sufficient to pass the bills. 

A few Republican votes will be needed in 
each House of Congress. It is to be hoped 
that the President will give more than lip 
service to the cause of statehood this year 
and will see to it that members of his party 
vote for statehood, 


Following his statement to the Senate 
Interior Committee, appears this colloquy 
from the same chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party: 

We hope this will be from here on out 
completely bipartisan. If that is the case, 
we should have statehood before the Fourth 
of July for both. 

Mr. BUTLER. Maybe Independence Day 
would have greater meaning for approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million citizens. 


Independence Day had a significant 
meaning in Alaska, because the Senate 
of the United States, by the votes of 33 
Republicans and 31 Democrats, kept 
faith and fulfilled one-half of the pledge 
of the two parties. The Republican 
Party is ready and anxious to fulfill its 
pledge to Hawaii also. 

In a speech on the Alaska statehood 
bill, I said there should be no fewer than 
70 senatorial votes for Alaska. In fact, 
72 Members of this body cast affirma- 
tive votes on the question of statehood 
for Alaska. Those 72 votes should dem- 
onstrate to the majority that debate upon 
the Hawaii statehood bill would not be 
interminable, 

Mr. President, on February 2, 1953, 
President Eisenhower requested enact- 
ment of Hawaii statehood legislation, and 
stated “the people of that Territory have 
earned that status.” The President has 
repeated his request every year for 
6 years. Only yesterday, when he signed 
tne MIREA statehood bill, the President 
said: 

While I am pleased with the action of Con- 
gress admitting Alaska, I am extremely dis- 
turbed over reports that no action is con- 
templated by the current Congress on pend- 
ing legislation to admit Hawaii as a State. 
My messages to Congress urging enactment 
of statehood legislation have particularly re- 
ferred to the qualifications of Hawaii, as well 
as Alaska, and I personally believe that 
Hawaii is qualified for statehood equally 
with Alaska. The thousands of loyal, patri- 
otic Americans in Hawaii who suffered the 
ravages of World War II with us and who 
experienced that first disastrous attack upon 
Pearl Harbor must not be forgotten. 
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Mr. President, only political expediency 
could prevent the fulfillment of that re- 
quest. We Republicans have been called 
upon for aid, help, and assistance to make 
statehood for Hawaii a reality. That 
help is available here. Let us pass the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RE- 
ORGANIZATION BILL, H. R. 12541 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Friday, June 27, in company with my 
colleague the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] I 
discussed rather extemporaneously some 
of the problems having to do with the 
proposed reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It soon became ap- 
parent that there were strong differences 
of opinion between us concerning the 
pending legislation. 

It was clear that both of us believed 
that the House-passed bill, H. R. 12541, 
needed to be amended. However, it ap- 
pears that the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri believes that the bill does not go 
far enough, whereas the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I and, we 
believe, many other Members of the Sen- 
ate believe the bill goes entirely too far. 


BASIS OF CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


During that colloquy, the Senator from 
Missouri took exception to our belief that 
the House-passed bill would surrender 
such a significant portion of our Congres- 
sional responsibility that, in effect, it 
would amount to an abrogation of the 
constitutional duties which we are re- 
quired to discharge, He argued, in a 
letter which he placed in the RECORD at 
that time, that the factors which gave 
rise to these constitutional provisions 
are now different, because at the time 
when the provisions were formulated, 
the civilian population was then dis- 
trustful of the military, resentful of the 
quartering of troops upon the populace, 
and suspicious of the efforts of com- 
manders to discipline military personnel. 
He argued that it was as a result of those 
sentiments that there was made the con- 
stitutional determination that the Con- 
gress should control the size of the mili- 
tary forces and should regulate certain 
aspects of their discipline and behavior. 

Mr. President, therein I believe lies 
one basis of the difference between those 
of us who are disturbed about the impli- 
cations of this proposed legislation and 
those who support it. 

It seems to me that they are saying 
that the constitutional system of checks 
and balances, which since the formation 
of our country has prevented difficulties 
from arising between our civilian and 
our military, should be abandoned, 
Thus, Mr. President, they argue, in ef- 
fect, that because the system has worked 
so well, there is no longer present among 
our people the same sentiment which led 
to the Congressional restrictions which 
were placed on our military by the Con- 
stitution, and that we may as well dis- 
card them. I do not share this view. 

The Senator from Missouri stated the 
point somewhat more narrowly in his 
letter, when he wrote: 

In fact, the background of these constitu- 
tional provisions does not relate to the dis- 
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tinction between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government; but rather 
to the relationship between the military and 
the civilian communities, 


But I believe he is in error in that 
interpretation of the basis of the consti- 
tutional provisions. 

In the analysis and interpretation of 
the Constitution prepared by the Library 
of Congress, and published in 1953, it is 
authoritatively stated, to the contrary, 
that the precise reason for the provision 
giving Congress that power was so that 
the Executive would not have the sole 
power to raise armies. The annotation— 
page 283—is as follows: 

THE Power To RAISE AND MAINTAIN ARMED 
FORCES 
PURPOSE OF SPECIFIC GRANTS 

The cląuses of the Constitution which 
give Congress authority “to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy” 
and so forth, were not inserted for the pur- 
pose of endowing the National Government 
with power to do these things, but rather 
to designate the department of government 
which should exercise such powers. More- 
over, they permit Congress to take mea- 
sures essential to the national defense in 
time of peace as well as during a period of 
actual conflict. That these provisions grew 
out of the conviction that the Executive 
should be deprived of the “sole power of 
raising and regulating fleets and armies” 
which Blackstone attributed to the King 
under the British Constitution t was empha- 
sized by Story in his commentaries. He 
wrote: “Our notions, indeed, of the dangers 
of standing armies, in time of peace, are de- 
rived in a great measure from the principles 
and examples of our English ancestors. In 
England, the King possessed the power of 
raising armies in the time of peace accord- 
ing to his own good pleasure. And this pre- 
rogative was justly esteemed dangerous to 
the public liberties. Upon the revolution of 
1688, Parliament wisely insisted upon a bill 
of rights, which should furnish an adequate 
security for the future. But how was this 
done? Not by prohibiting standing armies 
altogether in time of peace; but (as has been 
already seen) by prohibiting them without 
the consent of Parliament. This is the very 
proposition contained in the Constitution; 
for Congress can alone raise armies; and 
may put them down, whenever they 
choose.” è 


So the grant of power to Congress did, 
in fact, relate directly to the distinction 
between the legislative and the executive 
branches. 

Few nations in the world that have 
adopted the policies of greatly expanded 
executive power over the military, as 
espoused by the principal long-time pro- 
ponents of this proposed legislation, 
have survived as democracies. Equally 
true, Mr. President, many of them have 
not even survived as nations, because 
the military system implicit in this bill 
has never stood up under the tests of 
modern war. . 

SUMMARY OF DEFICIENCIES IN H. R. 12541 

The House-passed bill in my opinion 
is deficient in four major areas. 

1. POWER OF CONGRESS WOULD BE CUT DOWN 


First, the power of Congress over the 
assignment of military roles and func- 
tions is cut down, and the power of the 


1 Blackstone, Commentaries 263 (Wendell’s 
ed. 1857). 

?II Story, Commentaries, paragraph 1187 
(4th ed. 1873). 
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Secretary of Defense and the President 
are increased, in the following manner: 

(a) In section 3 (a) the bill gives the 
Secretary of Defense the authority and 
mandate to provide for more effective, 
efficient, and economical administration, 
including steps to transfer, reassign, 
abolish, and consolidate functions other 
than “major combatant functions.” 
The only limitation on this power is that 
in case of functions established by law, 
he shall report pertinent details to Con- 
gress 30 days before the change— 
amended, section 202 (c) (1). 

(b) In the case of “major combatant 
functions” assigned to the services by 
specified sections of the law, transfers, 
reassignments, abolition, or consolida- 
tion may be effected by the Secretary 
unless within 60 days of continuous ses- 
sion Congress passes a concurrent reso- 
lution of disapproval. This means a 
resolution passed by both Houses. It 
would be necessary for both Houses to 
disagree, if the action were to be in- 
validated. And under the express terms 
of the bill, a combatant function is con- 
sidered a “major combatant function” 
subject to this relatively difficult Con- 
gressional check only when one or more 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff dis- 
agree with the proposed action— 
amended, section 202 (c) (3). If no one 
of the Joint Chiefs differed openly with 
the Executive, to whom he owed his ap- 
pointment, and who would make the 
selection in large part on the basis of 
whether the prospective appointee 
agreed with the Executive, there would 
be no chance whatsoever of a Congres- 
sional check. 

(c) In the case of hostilities or immi- 
nent threat of hostilities, the President 
may determine that transfers, and so 
forth, of any functions be made without 
any notice to Congress or Congressional 
veto power whatsoever—amended, sec- 
tion 202 (c) (2). Let me make it clear 
that I do not object to this latter power. 

But under the other blank check pow- 
ers in the executive departments, the 
United State Marine Corps, for in- 
stance—or naval aviation—could be vir- 
tually stripped of its functions as a ma- 
jor combat unit without any effective 
Congressional restraint. That this is not 
a remote possibility is clearly shown by 
the past recommendations of President 
Eisenhower himself and other noted 
military figures, whose counsel in this 
respect Congress has consistently re- 
jected. 

A few days ago I had printed in the 
Record a memorandum which was con- 
tained in the so-called Joint Chiefs of 
Staff memorandum which was published 
by the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments— 
Report No. 961, 80th Congress—under 
date of July 16, 1947. 

I shall not ask that the full text be 
reprinted again at this point, although 
later I shall ask that it be done. I 
merely say that at that time the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army was 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the present 
President of the United States, and that 
on no less than two occasions he stated 
that the Marine Corps should be main- 
tained solely as an adjunct of the fleet; 
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that it should not participate in major 
shore combat operations; that its func- 
tions should be primarily confined to 
those of the movement of goods and per- 
sonnel from ship to shore and to working 
parties on the shore; that it size should 
not exceed from 50,000 to 60,000 men; 
and that in effect it should cease to be a 
combat force. This is historical. I have 
seen no real indication that this point of 
view has been changed. 

2, POWERS ENLARGED FOR CHAIRMAN OF JOINT 

CHIEFS AND FOR JOINT STAFF 

The second objection which I make 
to the House bill is that the powers of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Staff are substan- 
tially increased in the following manner: 

(a) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is given power to select the Di- 
rector of the Joint Staff—section 5 (a), 
amended section 143 (b)—though con- 
sultation with the other members and 
approval of the Secretary of Defense 
are also required. 

(b) The Chairman is given coordinate 
authority to prescribe the duties of the 
Joint Staff—section 5 (a), amended sec- 
tion 143 (c). 

(c) The Joint Staff is increased in 
size from 210 to 400 officers—section 
5 (a), amended section 143 (a). 

(d) The functions and organization 
of the Joint Staff are not specifically 
provided, aside from the noble injunc- 
tion not to be a General Staff, followed 
by a vague permission to be organized 
and operated “along conventional staff 
lines”—section 5 (a), amended section 
143 (d). 

(e) In carrying out the new provisions 
for unified combatant commands—sec- 
tion 5 (b) —the Joint Staff and corporate 
body of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
provide a single, central command post 
for transmission of the Secretary’s di- 
rectives to the unified commands—See 
House report, page 24. 

It seems almost inevitable that under 
these provisions we shall in fact create 
an operating general staff—not merely 
a planning general staff, but an operat- 
ing general staff—which will be too far 
removed from the combat units to be 
able to make the most practicable plans 
for successful field operations, and will 
possess too highly concentrated power 
to be either efficient or sufficiently sub- 
ject to civilian controls. 

In my judgment there is one principle 
we need to follow in all proposals for 
military reorganization: We should not 
divorce planning from execution, for 
when there is too great a separation, the 
plans which are drawn become too diffi- 
cult for the field units to execute. 

Another dangerous consequence of 
these provisions increasing the power of 
the Chairman and of the Joint Staff may 
be that, in view of the generally predom- 
inant attitude in higher military circles 
that we must prepare primarily for all- 
out war, there may be a neglect to pre- 
pare our Nation adequately for the more 
limited, or brush-fire wars which seem to 
some of us the more likely threats in 
the years just ahead. I may say I think 
our military policy of the past 5 years 
has erred precisely in that direction. 
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3. ARMED SERVICE SECRETARIES’ POWER REDUCED 


Third. The power of the Secretaries 
of the different services is substantially 
reduced by: 

(a) The removal of the service Secre- 
taries from the chain of command for the 
unified and specified combatant com- 
mands, making them little more than 
Secretaries of supply commands, in 
effect. This is accomplished by making 
these unified commands directly respon- 
sible to the President and Secretary of 
Defense—section 5 (b). As the House 
report puts it: 

The President proposed and the proposed 
legislation recognizes, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, acting as a corporate body, will re- 
place the former executive agents (the mili- 
tary departments) in order to provide more 
centralized direction of the unified com- 
mands. 

4. INCREASED BURDENS OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Fourth. The Secretary of Defense will 
be more heavily loaded with responsi- 
bilities and more insulated from the 
day-to-day problems by the military 
staff, and civilian control of the Defense 
Establishment will thereby be weakened 
by: 

(a) The added burden of the unified 
commands directly responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense—section 5 (b). 

(b) The removal of the civilian sec- 
retaries of the different services from the 
chain of command of the unified com- 
mands, previously referred to. 

(c) The strengthening of the Joint 
Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- 
viously referred to and the substitution 
of these military advisers for civilian 
service secretaries who have previously 
served as executive agents for the unified 
commands, 

In commenting on these new arrange- 
ments, the House committee report 
stated, “Indeed the monolithic implica- 
tions of this development, if left un- 
bridled, could be alarming.” 


HOUSE RESISTED FURTHER CONCENTRATION 


The House most wisely, in my opinion, 
resisted the efforts of the administra- 
tion to increase even further the dan- 
gerous reductions of power in Congress 
and concentrations of power in the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, and their Joint Staff, which I 
have outlined. 

It refused to permit Congressional 
action of disapproval only in cases where 
two members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
disagreed with a proposed shift of roles 
and functions. It refused to hog-tie the 
rights of the separate service secretaries 
and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to make recommendations on their own 
initiative to Congress. It refused to 
take from the general provision concern- 
ing the power of the Secretary of Defense 
over each department the explicit state- 
ment that it should be exercised through 
the respective secretaries of such depart- 
ments. 

I may say the administration has been 
bending every effort toward getting each 
and every one of those provisions re- 
stored to the bill, and is making them 
must objectives. 

But despite this wise resistance by the 
House to the further pressures for 
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greater centralization of executive and 
military power, I believe the bill as 
passed by the House goes too far in the 
respects which I have noted. 

I do not argue that every one of the 
provisions I have listed should be deleted 
from the bill or modified, though a num- 
ber of them should. But in their totality 
they represent a surrender to the Execu- 
tive of our constitutional obligation, a 
threat to the maintenance of ready com- 
bat units like the Marine Corps, an un- 
due concentration of military power in 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Joint Staff, and a weakening of 
civilian control which I believe the Con- 
gress should not approve. 

FULLER ANALYSIS OF DEFICIENCIES 


The arguments concerning these four 
deficiencies are to a great extent inter- 
related and inexorably intertwined. 

The major flaw in this bill is the fact 
that it substantially surrenders the re- 
sponsibility placed by the Constitution 
upon Congress to regulate our Military 
Establishment. In a larger and more 
general sense, it decreases the civilian 
control over our military through re- 
ducing Congressional control and also by 
certain internal changes within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 

CONGRESS 

Article I of the Constitution is quite 
specific in several instances on this 
point. In general terms it provides in 
section 8-1 that the Congress shall “pro- 
vide for the common defense”; and, in 
section 8-12, it says that the Congress 
shall have power “to raise and support 
armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years.” 
provision is, of course, being constantly 
violated at the present time. Then, in 
section 8-13, it is set forth that the Con- 
gress shall have power “to provide and 
maintain a navy”; and, in section 8-14, 
it is provided that the Congress shall 
have power “to make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” Section 8-16 provides 
that the Congress shall have power “to 
provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia,” and the same sec- 
tion reserves to the States the appoint- 
ment of officers and the authority to 
train the militia. 

The President, to be sure, has a vital, 
coordinate responsibility. Article II, sec- 
tion 2, provides that the President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and 


Navy of the United States and of the. 


militia of the several States. But under 
the Constitution his is not a dominant 
authority over the obligations laid upon 
Congress; it is only coordinate. 

Mr. President, in one respect I agree 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] when 
he says that it was the sentiment of the 
times which made such restrictions im- 
portant. Our forefathers had known 
through their own experience what hap- 
pens to nations where there is little con- 
trol over the military forces. In Eng- 
land, the responsibility for providing, 
maintaining, and regulating the forces 
had always been vested in the Crown 


Incidentally, this latter - 
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or the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The framers of our Constitution 
rejected that principle. And the plan 
they established has worked. 

EXPERIENCE OF OTHER NATIONS CONFIRMS 

WISDOM OF OUR SYSTEM 

The wisdom of their conclusions has 
been borne out by the experience of other 
nations as well. Even today, we find in 
those areas of the world where military 
men become dominant, either through 
filling vacuums which may exist in the 
normal political or economic structure of 
a country, or through chicanery or force 
of arms, they soon control or supersede 
the governments of the people which had 
been established by constitutions or tra- 
ditions. 

It is surely not necessary to enumerate 
all the nations in which this has hap- 
pened, but I think, with all justice, I can 
point out that within prewar Germany, 
where its general staff system had be- 
come the epitome of the armies of the 
world, it was the force of this army along 
with some of the financial leaders of the 
country which helped to install a rabble- 
rousing civilian as the chief political 
figure in that nation. Thereafter this 
leader, through his own means of con- 
trolling the individual members of the 
military establishment, created one of 
the most despotic and despicable regimes 
in the world. 

Even today in France, in one of the 
truly democratic nations of the world, 
we find that the military men through 
their strength have insisted that the 
head of the civil government be replaced 
by an individual of their choice. Even 
today he is struggling with the conflict- 
ing points of view within rival military 
camps. It is clear that force, not reason, 
may well be the dominant factor and de- 
termine the immediate future of France. 

Mr. President, I think that the 
framers of our Constitution were cor- 
rect in their fears. Certainly in our 
country we have not been plagued by 
such problems as these. But surely every 
thoughtful citizen must want us to con- 
tinue to avoid these dangers. 

CENTRALIZATION DRIVE HAS DEEP ROOTS 


Mr. President, I cannot find anything 
new in the arguments which are being 
advanced to support the proposed legis- 
lation. It is, in fact, startling to find 
that the same persons who were making 
the arguments a dozen years ago based 
on the problems in existence at that 
time now advance exactly the same 
solutions for what all of us readily agree 
are new and vastly changed problems. 

What then is the genesis and source of 
these recommendations? We know that 
the United States Army created a gen- 
eral staff structure within the old War 
Department as early as 1903, and fol- 
lowing World War I developed it to its 
present status. We know that tradi- 
tionally, through public proposals, as in 
the so-called Collins plan (for a single 
chief of staff and a national general 
staff), and through statements made 
from time to time in the press or other 
media by such distinguished gentlemen 
as General Bradley, General Spaatz, and 
others, they have consistently believed 
in broad terms in a single setvice, a na- 
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tional general staff, and a single chief of 
staff. And the present President of the 
United States was also raised in the 
Same school and apparently has em- 
braced the same philosophy. 
CONGRESS HAS RESISTED COMPLETE 
CENTRALIZATION 

Fortunately, Mr. President, the Con- 
gress has repeatedly disagreed with these 
individuals over the years. I profoundly 
hope the Congress will continue to do so. 
In 1946, the original effort made along 
this line was to incorporate into the law 
the so-called Collins plan. This was re- 
jected by the Congress. In 1947, when 
the so-called Unification Act was 
adopted, the merger of the services was 
specifically forbidden, as was the crea- 
tion of a single operating general staff 
and a single chief of staff. 

Very reluctantly, in 1949, the Congress 
went along with certain changes in the 
Unification Act by creating a Chairman 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but once 
again we rejected representations made 
at that time as to the need to “tie in” the 
military control over all the services. 
In 1952, over the opposition of the 
Army, Congress temporarily guaran- 
teed the continuation of the Marine 
Corps by prescribing a minimum 
strength of three divisions. : 

Then in 1953, many of the same ex- 
perts who are now continuing the or- 
ganizational struggle within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, came to us with the 
support of the President. They con- 
vinced us that we should not refuse Re- 
organization Plan No. 6, which the 
President himself said was designed to 
increase civilian control over the mili- 
tary by placing more authority in the 
hands of the service department Secre- 
taries. 

It was under this plan that we created 
the numerous under secretaries, deputy 
under secretaries, assistant secretaries, 
deputy assistant secretaries, assistants 
to deputy assistant secretaries, deputies 
to assistants to deputy assistant secre- 
taries, and soon. Such is the organiza- 
tional monstrosity which now inhabits 
the Pentagon, and those responsible for 
it did such a terrible job they now come 
to us and say, “We did a poor job, but 
now you must take our word for it that 
we know how to do the perfect job.” 

Yet, within a period of 5 short years, 
we find that this plan is declared to be 
inadequate. It is now urged that the 
service Secretaries have too much au- 
thority; that it is necessary to specify 
greater powers for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and thus almost 
set him up as a’separate entity, and 
that there is need to create a greatly 
enlarged general staff at Department of 
Defense level, which will probably be- 
come an operating general staff, and 
may either carry with it, on the one 
hand, a complete disruption of the sep- 
arate operating staffs of the highly 
technical separate services, or, on the 
other hand, result in tremendous over- 
lapping and duplication with a corre- 
sponding decrease in efficiency. 

We may have to enlarge the Pentagon 
to an octagon in order to provide for the 
additional Secretaries, Assistant Secre- 
taries, and Staff officers. 
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DEFENSE DEFICIENCIES DO NOT RESULT PRIMARILY 
FROM LACK OF EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 


What, Mr. President, is wrong with 
the present organization that supports 
the present demands for more authority? 

I think the best way to get efficiency 
would be to eliminate at least two- 
thirds of the superstructure which was 
built up in 1953 by the very same ex- 
perts who are now coming forward and 
telling us what we should do. 

I believe I can tell Senators one of the 
troubles with the Department of De- 
fense—and it is not the lack of authority 
which this bill seeks to confer. 

First, I refer to the fact that insofar 
as the Department of Defense is con- 
cerned, there is no lack of legal authority 
to accomplish changes desired within 
the Department. Under date of March 
17, 1953, Mr. H. Struve Hensel, Counsel 
for the Committee on Department of De- 
fense Organization, rendered a legal 
opinion to the Secretary of Defense 
which was also signed by Mr. Roger 
Kent, General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Frank X. Brown, the 
Assistant General Counsel for Depart- 
mental Programs within the Department 
of Defense. This legal opinion was pre- 
pared at the request of the Secretary of 
Defense. I quote from its conclusion: 

In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense 
now have by statute full and complete au- 
thority, subject only to the President and 
certain specific restrictions subsequently 
herein listed, over the Department of De- 
fense, all its agencies, subdivisions, and per- 
sonnel. To make this statement perfectly 
plain, there are no separately administered 
preserves in the Department of Defense. The 
Secretaries of the military departments, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and agencies 
and all other personnel of the Department 
are under the Secretary of Defense. Con- 
gress has delegated to the Secretary of De- 
fense not only all of the authority and power 
normally given the head of an executive 
department, but Congress has in addition 
expressly given the Secretary of Defense 
even greater power when it made the Secre- 
tary of Defense the principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the 
Department of Defense. 

To repeat, subject to the President and 
certain express prohibitions against specifi- 
cally described actions on the part of the 
Secretary as contained in the National Secu- 
rity Act as amended, the power and authority 
of the Secretary of Defense is complete and 
supreme. It blankets all agencies and all 
organizations within the Department; it is 
superior to the power of all other officers 
thereof; it extends to all affairs and all 
activities of the Department; and all other 
authorities and responsibilities must be 
exercised in consonance therewith. 


Now, the six specific areas which were 
mentioned as limitations on the supreme 
power of the Secretary of Defense in- 
volve: 

First. That he may not transfer, re- 
assign, abolish, or consolidate the com- 
batant functions of the military services. 
In general terms, those functions were 
carefully spelled out in the law. 

Second. That he could not accomplish 
this indirectly through the handling of 
personnel or appropriations. 

Third. That he could not merge three 
military departments or deprive the Sec- 
retaries of those departments of their 
sere rights to administer the organi- 
zations; 
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Fourth. That he could not use his 
power to establish a single command— 
single Chief of Staff—or an operating 
military supreme command over the 
Armed Forces; 

Fifth. That he could not without first 
reporting to Congress transfer, reassign, 
abolish, or consolidate other types of 
specific functions; and 

Sixth. That this law did not prohibit 
the Secretary of the Department of De- 
fense or a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from presenting to the Congress on 
his own initiative recommendations that 
he deemed proper. 

These were all reasonable and neces- 
sary limitations. 

BUT ADMINISTRATION SEEKS GREATER EXECUTIVE 
AUTHORITY AND WOULD VIRTUALLY CREATE A 
GENERAL STAFF 
Yet, Mr. President, despite this broad 

interpretation of their powers under 

existing law, which has not been chal- 
lenged by anyone that I know of, the 
administration is now insisting that 
many of these Congressional limitations 
be removed. What they would have us 
do is to decrease the authority of Con- 
gress and at the same time decrease the 
authority of the several services’ Secre- 
taries with a further consolidation of au- 
thority in the Office of the Secretary of 

Defense. That is specific in this legis- 

lation. 

They would also insulate the Secretary 
of Defense from the normal operations 
of either the military or the civilian sys- 
tem by the force and effect of an in- 
creased operating general staff headed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the officer 
personnel is to be virtually doubled—but 
from which the Chairman is being singled 
out and given superior powers by some of 
the language of the law. In this regard, 
notwithstanding the worthy statements 
of policy expressed in section 2 of this 
bill—which says among other things 
“but not to establish a single Chief of 
Staff of the Armed Forces nor an overall 
Armed Forces general staff”’—section 5 
of the bill does move rather far in the 
direction of establishing a de facto single 
Chief of Staff and increases the size of 
the Joint Staff to give it the necessary 
implementing power. 

Mr. President, is there any question 
that this staff will be organized along 
conventional staff lines, and will be an 
operating general staff for all of our 
military services? 

It may be argued by some that this bill 
does not elevate the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, or make him a 
single Chief of Staff. Indeed, the House 
committee report warned of the dangers 
of any such result, but declared the safe- 
guards in the bill adequate to prevent it. 
But I point out such language in the bill 
as “the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff shall select the Director 
of the Joint Staff,” and, later, “the Joint 
Staff shall perform such duties as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman 
shall prescribe.” These new powers, 
when added to his existing powers to 
prepare the agenda for meetings, report 
to the Secretary, and manage the Joint 
Staff, go a long way toward separating 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs from 
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the corporate body of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and making him superior to them. 

By such legislation we shall have moved 
close to the final step of creating the 
same single Chief of Staff which in the 
past the Congress has specifically for- 
bidden by law, but which has always 
been the premise supported by our pres- 
ent President and a relatively few but 
persistent individuals within our coun- 
try, most of whom have either served in 
a military or civilian capacity with the 
United States Army. 

Further evidence that this is their ob- 
jective, and that they look upon this ob- 
jective as one worthy of their sustained 
efforts over the years, was provided by 
some of the testimony given before the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. In 
that regard, a former major general of 
the Army, Otto L. Nelson, Jr., testified 
as a representative of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Under ques- 
tioning by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin] it 
developed that General Nelson had writ- 
ten a book describing the development 
of the general staff structure within the 
Army and their single Chief of Staff. 
This book was entitled “National Security 
and the General Staff.” It was perfectly 
clear that General Nelson was one of 
the architects within the Army of their 
present staff structure, and believed 
fully that this was the best system for a 
combination of all our military services. 
The last paragraph of his book is most 
revealing: 

THE GENERAL STAFF CONCEPT AND THE FUTURE 

The general staff concept has come a long 
way since Elihu Root persuaded the Congress 
to establish it in 1903. It has abundantly 
justified its usefulness in extending the 
directing arm of leadership. Over a long 
peacetime period and during two World Wars, 
the general staff has come to be recognized 
as an effective instrument for planning, co- 
ordination, and supervision. As the com- 
plexities of modern warfare and the prob- 
lems of command become more difficult, the 
greater is the need for an improved general 
staff organization with more effective tech- 
niques of control. The general staff con- 
cept still has a long way to go in reducing 
the top-level job of integrated national se- 
curity to manageable proportions. This can 
be its most important contribution, but it 
need not stop there. The application of such 
an instrumentality enlarging the capacity of 
the chief to direct is not inherently restrict- 
ed to military use but is applicable to any 
organization whose size and complexity re- 


quire that the directing head have something 
strong on which to lean. 


Earlier, in his final chapter, General 
Nelson discussed the importance of an 
overall general staff for what he re- 
ferred to as “the Secretary of a Depart- 
ment of National Defense.” He wrote, 
“the crucial need is for a general staff 
or some similar organization at the very 
top level.” In this discussion, he pointed 
out that the influence and competence of 
the staff would be strengthened if a cer- 
tain percentage of its members could be 
appointed for a 6- or 8-year period, or 
even permanently. 

The one thing that is missing from the 
general’s book is any discussion of the 
effect of such a military structure upon 
the framework of a free nation operating 
under a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 
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In response to questions as to whether 
he might have changed his mind, Gen- 
eral Nelson stated, in substantial part, 
that he believed all these steps were an 
orderly evolution within a rapidly chang- 
ing world, and that Congress ought to go 
ahead and enact this legislation, and, 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff had oper- 
ated under the new law for a period of 
a year or two, we should then take an- 
other look at it to determine the next 
step. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE OUTLINED DANGERS OF 

NATIONAL GENERAL STAFF 


In this connection I invite attention 
to the report of the House Committee on 
Armed Services which accompanied 
H. R. 12541, which contains some very 
good comments on this point. I read 
from page 27: 

On the other hand, there has been little 
or no development of the reasons why an 
Armed Forces general staff, at national level— 
whether “Prussian” or native—is dangerous. 

The general staff is the essential staff or- 
ganization required to permit rapid and suc- 
cessful conduct of combat operations on the 
field of battle. The reasons for the effective- 
ness of the general staff as an instrument for 
decision making in combat are two: 

1. It is an axiom of war that, in battle, any 
decision, however faulty, is better than no 
decision. 

2. The general staff is an effective decision- 
making machine because its principal faculty 
is the swift suppression, at each level of con- 
sideration, of alternative courses of action, 
so that the man at the top has only to ap- 
prove or disapprove—but not to weigh alter- 
natives, 

Such an organization is clearly desirable in 
battle, where time is everything. At the 
top levels of government, where planning 
precedes, or should precede, action by a con- 
siderable period of time, a deliberate decision 
is infinitely preferable to a bad decision. 
Likewise, the weighing of legitimately op- 
posed alternative courses of action is one of 
the main processes of free government. 
Thus a general staff organization—which is 
unswervingly orlented to quick decision and 
obliteration of alternative courses—is a 
fundamentally fallible, and thus dangerous, 
instrument for determination of national 
policy. 


I may say in this connection that the 
entire country has been suffering from a 
staff concept under which alternatives 
are not fully stated to the President of 
the United States but under which he 
merely receives a staff paper recommend- 
ing a certain course of action, with per- 
haps an argument or two against it, but 
in connection with which all he needs to 
say is yes or no—and is shielded from the 
pressures and conflicts of interested per- 
sons in making a decision. 

I continue reading from the House re- 
port on page 28: 

As a corollary, it is the nature of a general 
staff at national level to plan along rigid lines 
for the future. This creates rigidity of mili- 
tary operations and organization and his- 
torically has led general staffs to attempt 
to control all national policies involved in 
war—notably foreign and economic policy, 
both of which lie far beyond the proper 
sphere of military planners. 

Moreover, when structurally placed over 
all the armed services and military depart- 
ments, an overall Armed Forces general staff 
serves to isolate the politically responsible 
civilian official from all points of view but 
its own, so that, while he, in theory at least, 
retains all power, this power becomes in- 
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creasingly captive to the recommendations 

of the general staff. 

NEW EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY ASKED IS LARGELY 

A BLANK CHECK 

In essence then, Mr. President, the 
Congress is being asked to reverse its po- 
sition on the form of our military struc- 
ture, divorce itself from most of its re- 
sponsibilities for future control and turn 
its constitutional authority over to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Furthermore, the proponents of the bill 
in the administration do not even bother 
to tell us how they propose to organize 
or operate. So far as I know, no wit- 
nesses have told the Congress how they 
propose to organize within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to exercise this new 
authority if we should give it to them. 
The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee has asked 
that they suggest specific plans. So far, 
to my knowledge, this has not been done. 

Moreover, the present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was asked if the 
Joint Staff would be organized on con- 
ventional staff lines or whether an oper- 
ational section would be established 
within the present framework of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Twining 
testified in response to that question that 
it would be one or the other, but they 
had not yet made up their minds. 

There is reason to believe, however, Mr. 
President, that not only have they made 
up their minds, but that the organization 
of an operational general staff is in proc- 
ess, and officers are being earmarked for 
duty on that staff. 

Yet, in the face of this lack of candor, 
or knowledge, on the part of the peren- 
nial experts in the executive branch as 
to what will be filled in on the blank 
check, we are asked to surrender our 
Congressional control over these matters 
to an extent which will make it relatively 
impossible in the future for the United 
States Congress to discharge its constitu- 
tional responsibilities in this field, or to 
preserve the assignments of combat func- 
tions which we have carefully guarded 
in the past. 

NORMAL CONGRESSIONAL RESTRAINTS ON EXEC- 
UTIVE REORGANIZATIONS SHOULD BE PRO- 
VIDED 
Mr. President, perhaps we should give 

the Secretary of Defense a little more 

authority to accomplish desirable reor- 
ganizations within the Department of 

Defense. 

If so, I would suggest that we follow 
the normal reorganization procedures 
established for other executive depart- 
ments, as proposed by the Hoover Com- 
mission and adopted by Congress. These 
would require that proposed changes 
within the Department of Defense be 
subject to disapproval by Congress within 
a fixed time period by a simple majority 
of those voting in either House, instead 
of the requirement of a majority of both 
Houses, as is contained in the bill. 

This has been recommended by sev- 
eral witnesses, including Mr, Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, an outstanding authority in 
this field. ‘The House-passed bill is 
markedly deficient in that it requires a 
concurrent resolution for this purpose— 
a resolution passed by both the Senate 
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and House—which would make it much 
more difficult and would reverse our 
normal legislative procedures. 

Furthermore, the House-passed bill 
limits application of even this limited 
Congressional control to what are de- 
scribed as major combatant functions. 
And as I pointed out in the Senate 10 
days ago, Mr. President, under the terms 
of the bill a function would only become 
@ major combatant function when a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would object to its transfer, reassign- 
ment, consolidation or abolition. 

I submit it is unreasonable to assume 
under this definition that many matters 
would ever come to the Congress, in 
view of the fact, as has been stated, 
that any promotions above two-star rank 
are to be conditioned upon prior agree- 
ment with the general defense policies 
of the Executive. This would tend to 
produce a group of general officers who 
would abdicate individual responsibility 
and who would accept the dominant 
theories of the group which happened 
to be in control of the Defense De- 
partment. Therefore, we would under 
this bill sharply restrict the number of 
cases in which Congress would have any 
modicum of control. 

Mr. President, I would recommend 
amendments—if the Senate committee 
does not anticipate me in this respect— 
to insure that the Congress maintains 
control over all functions, roles, and mis- 
sions which have been established by 
statute; that proposals for change in 
these areas should come to the Congress 
for 60 legislative days, and that during 
that time they could be defeated by a 
simple majority of either House. This 
would make changes within the Depart- 
ment of Defense subject to the same 
controls by Congress that it has estab- 
lished in less important fields. 

REQUESTED ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

WILL NOT AID QUICK REACTION TO ATTACK 

A great deal of the advocacy for this 
measure stems from casual acceptance of 
the premise that it is designed to give 
us a fast reaction in the event of attack. 
So that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing as to this conception which has 
been so carefully nurtured by the pro- 
ponents of this bill, I wish to discuss 
whether these prompt decisions and this 
alleged quick action are in fact likely to 
be advanced by the proposed measure. 

All of the peacetime and much of the 
wartime business of the Secretary of De- 
fense consists of the day-to-day han- 
dling of administrative matters arising 
in this complex governmental depart- 
ment. In fact, this Department com- 
prises—in size and in funds expended— 
the largest single entity within America. 
The proponents of this legislation are 
striving to place more of the details of 
the actual administration of this vast 
organization in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. By so doing, it is clear 
that they would defeat their stated pur- 
pose to improve the efficiency and ad- 
ministration of the Department. 

I said earlier I believed I could tell in 
part what is wrong with the present de- 
fense structure. In his testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt stated, “The larger the 
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Secretary’s Office, the greater the con- 
fusion and the less the efficiency. What 
is lacking, in my opinion, is not more 
authority but more decision.” He be- 
lieved it unwise and vigorously opposed 
any further centralization of authority 
within the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense because he thinks it simply can- 
not be administered by one man, no mat- 
ter how able he may be. He pointed out 
that there will have to be logical sub- 
divisions of the problem, or it cannot 
be solved. 

Now, Mr. President, it becomes clear 
that these matters which seem to vex 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense to the greatest extent have noth- 
ing to do with the split-second reaction 
time which the proponents of this bill 
are using as one of the main theses in 
supporting their request for its passage. 
They would lead us to believe that what 
we need at the top of our military struc- 
ture is a battlefield command post from 
which instantaneous, military decisions 
will be promulgated in times of crisis. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
know the fallacy of these views. One 
lesson we learned in World War II— 
and while we continually decry the ex- 
perience of previous wars in the light of 
advancing technology, I still submit that 
the problems of World War II were to 
those who fought it as advanced as the 
ones we now project as problems of new 
world conflicts—we learned you simply 
do not fight battles from Washington. 

UNIFIED COMMANDS ALREADY MAKE SPLIT- 
SECOND REACTIONS POSSIBLE 

We learned to establish unified com- 
mands in the field. During World War 
II and up to and including today, as we 
stand here debating this subject, we 
have had operational commands 
throughout the world, prepared to move 
on a moment's notice in the event of 
an attack on the forces within these 
commands or any part of the United 
States. Believe me, if the Sixth Fleet 
has to wait for a meeting of even the 
proposed streamlined staff suggested in 
this bill, they will have little effect on 
the outcome of any future world war. 
The unified commander in the theater of 
operations must control. He does now. 
He will under any law. 

We also have another great command 
in our military system known as our 
Strategic Air Command. This is a uni- 
fied command, or to be more exact, it is 
called a specified command. It takes 
its broad plans and policies from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and then, under 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and 
the Air Staff, prepares itself for instan- 
taneous reaction to any enemy aggres< 
sion. It will not wait for staff direction 
from Washington. 

I believe it is clear that they should 
not make any nuclear air strikes on their 
own initiative, but only on orders from 
the Commander in Chief himself. But 
I understand that arrangements have 
already been made so that this can be 
done, and without delay. 

Mr. President, these entities are in 
being now. There is no reasonable basis 
for stating that we have been completely 
negligent in preparing ourselves to meet 
these problems of today or tomorrow. 
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The facts are to the contrary. The dem- 
onstrated need for stepping up the re- 
search and development of weapons does 
not justify all of the proposed central- 
ization of our military and executive 
authority. We cannot look for better 
instantaneous, split-second decisions 
from our Joint Chiefs of Staff as a result 
of the new authority proposed in the bill. 

Mr. President, it is an old military 
saying that in tactics a bad decision is 
better than no decision. But with re- 
gard to broad strategy planning as dis- 
tinguished from tactics, and the broad, 
national policies on which our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff must pass judgment, that 
axiom must be reversed, as the passage 
which I read from the House committee 
report suggests. 

It is my belief that at that level no 
decision would be preferable to a bad 
one. A bad decision would commit us to 
set courses of action, the development 
of given weapons, the focusing of our 
foreign policy along given lines, none of 
which could be readily changed once the 
error was discovered. I frankly want 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff to continue to 
serve as the focal point for debate and 
discussion of legitimately opposed, alter- 
native points of view. The gentlemen 
who achieve this rank are not individuals 
to dispute matters for shallow or minor 
cause. Each is skilled in his element of 
our total military structure. Together 
they can give us the soundness of deci- 
sion which we require. 

I do not want to replace the collective 
judgment of these men by the single 
judgment or predominant judgment of 
even the wisest man in the world—and 
we cannot be sure we would get the wis- 
est man in the world in any case. Nor, 
as I have said earlier, do I want to sub- 
stitute for the collective judgment of 
Congress, the judgment of the best Sec- 
retary of Defense that the world has 
ever seen. 

It has been said many times that ours 
is a government of laws, not of men. 
Men, even Presidents and Secretaries, 
change with political vicissitudes and by 
natural law. Our laws, however, must 
be such as to endure so long as they 
are required for the good of our Nation 
as a whole. Therefore, it is difficult for 
me to understand why or how we shall 
improve our national security by giving 
such authority to any President or any 
Secretary of Defense, however skilled in 
these matters the present incumbents 
may be. Their successors might not 
possess the same skills and virtues. 
NOT MORE AUTHORITY, BUT MORE DECISION IS 

THE NEED 

Iam sure by now my colleagues recog- 
nize that many of the proposals in H. R. 
12541 are the basis of some suspicion 
and great concern on my part. We have 
good laws on the books today. We were 
beguiled in 1953 by the same experts who 
now condemn the system erected at that 
time, to create more Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense and in the several service de- 
partments in order to improve military 
operations. Their own lawyers have told 
them that they have all the authority in 
the world to do anything that needs to be 
done, subject only to the restrictions 
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placed on them by Congress. Yet they 
press us for added centralized authority. 

Even if we gave them the type of blank 
check which President Eisenhower seems 
to demand, the crux, the heart, the life- 
blood of the Department of Defense will 
still be proper leadership and willingness 
to make decisions, 

For the President of this country and 
the Secretaries of Defense appointed by 
him to say that they cannot control the 
individuals within the Department of De- 
fense without added authority, gives 
patent proof of the lack of positive lead- 
ership, which is, I believe, the real source 
of the trouble within the Pentagon. I 
have had some reports—which I believe 
to be accurate—that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will frequently unanimously agree 
upon a matter which must be approved at 
a higher level, and will then have to wait 
for as long as 2 years without receiving a 
decision. How would the proposed new 
law help this? 

It may well be time for the Congress to 
determine whether or not we have not 
gone too far in permitting the five sides 
of the Pentagon to encompass many 
times the personnel and responsibilities 
that they themselves asked for in 1947, 
and to which we intended to limit them. 

The memory of many Senators runs 
back to the debate on the Unification Act, 
in which it was stated that the total 
number of persons working in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense would be in 
the vicinity of 100 and that the total ap- 
propriation to support them would be 
around $663,000. Contrast that with 
what we have today. The latest report 
of the Secretary for January-June 1957, 
lists 1,511 civilian employees and 695 as- 
signed military personnel in the Secre- 
tary’s Office alone. The 1959 budget esti- 
mate for 1,261 of these civilian employees 
in the Secretary’s Office is $10,100,000, 
with other expenses bringing the total to 
$15,900,000. 

Yet those who today under the slogan 
of economy and efficiency are pleading 
and even demanding that the Congress 
give up many of its constitutionally re- 
quired controls over the military are 
much the same as those who in 1947 
made the representations to which I have 
referred. I, for one, have reached the 
point of asking to see at least a proto- 
type model of the military structure and 
not simply to have it described to me in 
very general terms by the alleged ex- 
perts in this field. What do they propose 
to write into the blank check if we give 
it to them? 

It is worthwhile to recall that the 
House of Representatives heard no testi- 
mony in opposition to the President's 
proposals. The distinguished chairman 
of our Armed Services Committee—and 
I commend him for it—has seen fit to 
hear both the pros and cons of the issue. 
It has been interesting to me that while 
editorial comment has not materially 
changed, the news reporting has become 
more objective, and now reports are pub- 
lished that there are at least two sides 
to this problem. 

Moreover, many columnists and some 
editors have begun to question whether 
or not the House bill has not gone too 
far. Therefore, I feel that each of us 
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should be alert to the fact that we have 
so far been presented with a wealth of 
carefully sponsored material largely on 
one side of the case. The opposition is 
only now beginning to be heard from. 

UNCHECKED EXECUTIVE POWER TO ASSIGN ROLES 

AND FUNCTIONS THREATENS CONGRESSIONAL- 

LY APPROVED COMBAT ROLE OF MARINE CORPS 

Obviously I have strong feelings that 
the proposed legislation raises serious 
constitutional questions. 

I would be less than frank with my col- 
leagues, however, if I did not state that 
under this legislation I am concerned 
that it would be possible for any segment 
of our military organization to be done 
away with as a combat unit, with Con- 
gress having little opportunity to speak 
in the matter. 

I do not pretend that Congress is per- 
fect in its judgment on all matters. I 
think that in the framing of specific 
schedules of a complicated tariff, the 
major portions of its work must of neces- 
sity be delegated to other bodies. But in 
the field of military judgment, I submit 
that Congress has had an extremely good 
record, and that its record has been very 
good in comparison with that of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

In the past, within a given service 
where one man determined the form and 
structure of the organization, many gross 
mistakes have been made. Frequently 
Congress alone has forced the acceptance 
of a concept which had theretofore been 
unacceptable to the Chief of Staff of a 
particular service. 

Probably there never would have been 
an Air Force if it had not been for Gen. 
Billy Mitchell and for Congress, There 
might never have been a Naval Air 
Force if it had not been for Congress. 
We have had to have our military 
martyrs to give us an Air Force, to bring 
about an air arm within the Navy, to 
give us an amphibious force capable of 
earrying out that highly specialized type 
of operation. 

If it had not been for Congress and the 
work of the Truman commiitee, there 
would have been the grossest abuses in 
the arming and in the supplying of our 
forces during World War II. 

More recently, we have found Con- 
gress forcing an acceptance of the con- 
cept of nuclear energy for submarines, 
which was being resisted by some within 
the military services. 

If it had not been for Congress, Ad- 
miral Rickover would not have been 
promoted, and the Nautilus would not 
have been commissioned. 

This is on the affirmative side. But in 
a negative manner, the role of Congress is 
equally important. Witnesses have testi- 
fied before the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committee that under this bill 
the United States Marine Corps could be 
reorganized into complete obscurity. I 
note that Secretary McElroy says that 
has changed his views on this point. 

I believe that if any such endeavor 
were ever undertaken, it is possible that 
Congress might find some way to undo 
the harm done by this law and force the 
maintenance of the Marines as the ready 
combatant force of our Nation. But the 
important point to me lies in the prin- 
ciple that the Congress must not be 
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willing to give up such authority, so 
clearly vested in it by the Constitution, 
to a member of the executive branch of 
our Government. 

This is particularly true when, as T 
recalled in the Senate 10 days ago, and 
earlier today, the President and other 
close advisers of his are known to have 
proposed just such a breakup of the 
Marine Corps’ central function as long 
ago as in 1946. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from two memoran- 
dums from General Eisenhower, then 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
and another from General Spaatz, com- 
manding general of the Air Force, which 
appeared in House Document No. 961, 
80th Congress, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the memorandums were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the memorandum forwarded by General 
Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, among other things we find this: 

“The conduct of land warfare is a responsi- 
bility of the Army. Operationally, the Navy 
does not belong on the land; it belongs on 
the sea. It should have only technical and 
administrative functions on land in connec- 
tion with its headquarters, bases, or other 
naval installations. The emergency develop- 
ment of the marine forces during this war 
should not be viewed as assigning to the 
Navy a normal function of land warfare, 
fundamentally the primary role of the Army. 
There is a real need for one service to be 
charged with the responsibility for initially 
bridging the gap between the sailor on the 
ship and the soldier on land. This seems to 
me properly a function of the Marine Corps. 
I believe the Joint Chiefs of Staff should give 
serious consideration to such a concept. The 
need of a force within the fleet to provide 
small readily available and lightly armed 
units to protect United States interests 
ashore in foreign countries is recognized. 
These functions, together with that of in- 
terlor guard of naval ships and naval shore 
establishments, comprise the fundamental 
role of the Marine Corps. When naval forces 
are involved in operations requiring land 
forces of combined arms, the task becomes 
a joint land-sea, and usually Air Force mis- 
sion. Once marine units attain such a size 
as to require the combining of arms to ac- 
complish their missions, they are assuming 
and duplicating the functions of the Army 
and we have in effect two land armies. I 
therefore recommend that the above con- 
cept be accepted as stating the role of the 
Marine Corps and that marine units not ex- 
ceed the regiment in size, and that the size 
of the Marine Corps be made consistent 
with the foregoing principles.” 

To that view, Admiral Nimitz, under date 
of March 30, 1946, replied: 

“The basic and major issues considered in 
J. C. S. 1478/10 and J. C. S. 1478/11 comprise 
a proposal on the part of the Army (a) to 
eliminate the Marine Corps as an effective 
combat element, reducing it to the status of 
a naval police unit with possibly certain an- 
cillary service functions in respect to am- 
phibious operations, and (b) to abolish an 
essential component of naval aviation which 
operates from coastal and island shore bases. 
‘To those ends these papers propose to discard 
agreements on these matters which have been 
arrived at between the Army and the Navy 
from time to time over a period of more than 
20 years, and which have resulted in a re- 
sponsibility for functions proven highly ef- 
fective in World War II. 

“In matters so vital both to the Marine 
Corps and to naval aviation, I consider it 
appropriate and desirable that the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff should have the benefit of the 

views of General Vandegrift, the Comman- 

dant of the Marine Corps, and of Vice Ad- 

miral Radford, the Deputy Chief of Naval 

Operations for Air. Their comments are at- 

tached as enclosures A and B, respectively.” 
. . . . . 

“I agree with the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, that further exchange of papers 
on the subject of the missions of the land, 
naval, and air forces will serve no useful 
purpose. It is further apparent that the 
question is part of the larger one of the 
merger of the War and Navy Departments, 
which proposal was, at the Army’s insistence, 
referred to the President and which is now 
before the Congress, Thus, the matter now 
under consideration has already reached 
levels higher than the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

General Spaatz, commanding general, 
Army Air Forces, wrote: 

“I recommend therefore that the size of 
the Marine Corps be limited to small, readily 
available and lightly armed units, no larger 
than a regiment, to protect United States in- 
terests ashore in foreign countries and to 
provide interior guard of naval ships and 
naval shore establishments.” 

General Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, also wrote: 

“The following is proposed for consid- 
eration: * * + 

“(1) That the Marine Corps is maintained 
solely as an adjunct of the fleet and par- 
ticlpates only in minor shore combat opera- 
tions in which the Navy alone is interested. 

“(2) That it be recognized that the land 
aspect of major amphibious operations in 
the future will be undertaken by the Army 
and consequently the marine forces will 
not be appreciably expanded in time of war. 

“(3) That it be agreed that the Navy will 
not develop a land army or a so-called am- 
phibious army; marine units to be limited 
in size to the equivalent of the regiment, 
and the total size of the Marine Corps there- 
fore limited to some 50,000 or 60,000 men.” ` 

Report by Army members of Joint Staff 
planners (proposal) : 

. * » ° . 

“Provide landing parties with the fleet to 
protect United States interests ashore in for- 
eign countries in operations short of war, and 
in time of war to conduct raids and small- 
scale amphibious demonstrations. 

* . * . . 

“Perform necessary functions aboard ship, 
at nayal installations, and in the ship-to- 
shore phase of amphibious operations,” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
the record, therefore, it appears that the 
blank check may be filled in quite to the 
contrary of the judgment of Congress 
concerning our national-defense and se- 
curity needs. 

In this connection we should remem- 
ber that powerful elements within the 
Army’s general staff have for a long time 
believed that the Marine Corps should 
be eliminated as a combatant force. That 
was nearly carried out, I believe, in 1930 
and 1931; and certainly it was a part of 
the plan of 1946 and 1947. If it had not 
been for the legislation which Congress 
passed in 1952, and which I had the 
honor to sponsor, the Marine Corps 
might well have been eliminated then as 
& combatant force. So we are not con- 
juring up nonexistent possibilities. 

Mr. President, I know that many per- 
sons believe that my position on this 
issue is dictated by emotion and by serv- 
ice loyalty. The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, a very excellent newspaper, pub- 
lished, on July 2, an editorial in which 
it virtually made that charge itself, and 
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accused me of being guilty of “old school 
tie” allegiance, and of voting for the 
Marine Corps first and for the United 
States second. It took the position that 
my loyalties are partial; that I put that 
service above my country. 

Of course a favorite argumentative de- 
vice is to try to discredit the motives of 
one who is in opposition. 

It is true that I am attached to the 
Marine Corps. It is true that I feel loyal 
to the best traditions of that Corps. If 
that is a sin, I suppose I must plead 
guilty to it. 

Let me say that I do not think I need 
apologize for the fact that, with all the 
somewhat varied experiences of my life, 
my membership in the Marine Corps is 
perhaps the one I cherish most, aside 
from my family and church relationships. 
Although I am not of a very bellicose or 
military disposition, I may say that I 
found in the Marine Corps a degree of 
bravery, technical skill, loyalty, and will- 
ingness to endure hardships which draws 
out the best there is in a man and gives 
him great pride in being a part of a chain 
of tradition. If devotion to those princi- 
ples amount to giving loyalty to that 
service, Iam guilty. But I submit that 
these principles are not in opposition to 
the interests of the Nation. 

Some persons believe that the wars of 
the future will be pushbutton wars in 
which human bravery and human skill 
will not count for much; that the wars 
will be waged by scientists at long dis- 
tance, using nuclear weapons of de- 
struction. 

I doubt very much whether that will be 
the case. I believe that the new weapons 
of destruction are so terrible that they 
may either destroy the world or else each 
side may be deterred from using them, 
so that the greater danger which we face 
is that of probing operations on the part 
of Soviet Russia and its allies which 
would give rise to so-called brush-fire 
wars. If we do not have the means to 
fight such brush-fire wars, but are com- 
pelled to use nuclear weapon deterrents, 
it seems to me that almost inevitably 
what might have been confined to a local 
conflict would expand into a terrible, 
worldwide war, with all the elements of 
destruction which that would bring; and 
therefore I believe we should be properly 
armed and ready to fight brush-fire or 
limited wars efficiently and well. 

If we accept that as a thesis, then the 
question is, How is that best to be done? 
Some persons say—and I do not question 
their sincerity—that it can be done by 
only one land army and by the oblitera- 
tion of the traditions and organization 
of the Marine Corps. 

In this connection, let me say that tra- 
ditions are not dead things. Instead, 
they influence men and affect their con- 
duct. In the Marine Corps there is a 
degree of technical skill and fighting 
morale which I believe is of great 
service to our Nation and which should 
not be summarily dismissed; and Con- 
gress should have the right to decide 
whether that should be done. In fact, 
fundamentally the American people 
should have the right to decide whether 
it should be done. 
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Let me say most solemnly that if it 
were in the interest of the Nation that 
the Marine Corps be stripped of its com- 
batant functions, I would not hesitate a 
moment to vote to have that done. No 
institution is an end in itself. It has 
value only insofar as it serves a general 
cause. 

Yet, Mr. President, I submit that the 
history and capacities of the Marine 
Corps are such that we should not meek- 
ly allow the reorganizers and the theo- 
retical experts to administer the Marine 
Corps out of existence, in the name of a 
false uniformity. 

So, Mr. President, were any such dis- 
mantling of the combat capacity of the 
Marine Corps to succeed, the damage to 
the Nation’s defense structure, not only 
to the Marine Corps, would be incalcula- 
ble. Contrary to the view held in some 
high military circles, Congress has 
rightly, in my opinion, determined that 
we must maintain our readiness to fight 
small wars, which are the most probable 
conflicts, in view of the present state of 
capacity for mutual extermination. To 
deter the launching of such probing at- 
tacks and such brush-fire wars is vital 
to national security. The essential de- 
terrent is the capacity to resist and suc- 
cessfully defeat such thrusts. 

The combat-ready United States Ma- 
rine Corps is a key unit in any such plan. 
To dismantle it, or to place the power 
to do so, as this bill provides, in the 
hands of those who in the past have rec- 
ommended it, would be a dangerous re- 
versal of our prior Congressional deter- 
minations concerning both the formula- 
tion and the substance of defense policy. 

I notice that the Governor of the State 
of Wyoming appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and said that 
in his opinion under this bill it would be 
possible to abolish the National Guard 
Bureau without recourse to Congress, and 
that it is quite possible that the Reserves 
and National Guard of our country could 
also be abolished, with little or nothing 
said by Congress, That shows how broad 
this bill is. 

Mr. President, I do not see how we can 
approve such a bill; nor do I believe that 
the people we represent, if they properly 
understand all the implications of the 
bill, will wish us to surrender the respon- 
sibilities which they elected us to dis- 
charge. 

APPROPRIATION CONTROL ALONE IS INSUFFICIENT 


I have heard much made of the argu- 
ment that the Congress will continue to 
control the military through the appro- 
priation channels. 

Mr. President, I do not see how anyone 
can seriously advance such a thesis. It 
is true, the Congress can reduce appro- 
priations and thereby can exercise some 
form of negative control. However, it 
should be borne in mind that when the 
President sent to the Congress his orig- 
inal message on this subject, he recom- 
mended that he be given authority to 
receive a lump-sum appropriation, and 
that thereafter he be given authority to 
determine the best use of those funds, 
Although this proposal has not been ad- 
vanced so far in legislative form, which 
I attribute solely to the prompt and 
vigorous Congressional reaction against 
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it, Iam firmly convinced at a later time 
we shall hear more of this proposition. 

When the Congress endeavors by the 
addition of funds to the appropriation 
acts to start programs affirmatively or 
to keep programs at given levels, the 
executive branch has never hesitated to 
impound those funds and to refuse to 
carry out the mandates of Congress. I 
recall quite clearly under a Democratic 
administration when we added about 
$900 million to the Air Force appropria- 
tion in an endeavor to keep it at a 
size commensurate with what Congress 
believed mnecessary—namely, 70 air 
groups—our President at that time im- 
pounded those funds. I am certain that 
within a very short period of time he bit- 
terly regretted this decision because of 
the inadequacies of many aspects of our 
air arm when Korea came upon us, 

Today, Mr. President, in this very 
Congress funds have been added to the 
Department of Defense appropriation to 
prevent a reduction in the size of the 
Army and to bring about a slight in- 
crease in the size of the United States 
Marine Corps. This stems in substantial 
part from the belief within the Congress 
that small wars will present a continuing 
threat for many years to come. Not- 
withstanding this action, public an- 
nouncement has already been made that 
the executive branch has no intention 
of paying any attention to this Congres- 
sional mandate. 

Where, then, is our Congressional con- 
trol through appropriation? It simply 
is not sufficient. 

SUMMARY 


Therefore, Mr. President, in summary, 
may I say that I believe the Touse- 
passed bill to be deficient in that, first, 
it surrenders too much of our constitu- 
tionally specified responsibilities to the 
Executive, and if enacted, Congress will 
have little or no control over the size, 
shape, form, and general manner of op- 
eration of the military; second, it moves 
a long way toward the creation of a na- 
tional general staff, headed by a single 
Chief of Staff; third, it would reduce the 
control of our civilian Secretaries over 
the military by reducing the authority 
of the Secretaries of the service depart- 
ments and by placing added authority in 
the hands of the Secretary of Defense; 
and, fourth, under this bill the Secretary 
of Defense will be so insulated from the 
normal day-to-day problems by the en- 
larged military staff surrounding him 
that civilian control will have been weak- 
ened and made much less effective. 

These are the areas of concern I have 
about this legislation. I am, therefore, 
first, opposed to the amendments being 
demanded by the President to further 
carry out his objectives of centralization; 
second, strongly in support of amend- 
ments to— 

(a) Maintain at least the same degree 
of control over military reorganizations 
as exists over reorganizations generally, 
and that is that any military reorgani- 
zation plan be subject to defeat by a 
simple majority of those voting in either 
House of Congress, and that all changes 
in statutory functions and missions must 
come to the Congress; 
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(b) Assure that the civilian service 
Secretaries continue to administer their 
departments and function in the chain 
of command to the unified and specified 
commands assigned to them; and 

(c) Make certain that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff continue to function as a long- 
range strategic and policy-planning 
group, supported by an adequate family 
of committees to give them the necessary 
advice and guidance in arriving at their 
decisions, and not become a national 
general staff. 

Mr. President, I hope it may be pos- 
sible to achieve these objectives by prop- 
er amendments to H. R. 12541. With 
these safeguards, the legislation would 
seem to me markedly better. 

It is most unfortunate that, on the 
other hand, the military cries for more 
authority from Congress because they 
cannot accomplish their missions, and 
at the same time the record shows they 
do not even exercise that authority which 
they already possess. As Mr. Eberstadt 
has declared, the answer is not more 
authority, but more decision. There is 
no justification for the blank-check pro- 
visions of H. R. 12541 which are being 
pressed upon us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat criticizing 
me. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPRISING STAND OF SENATOR DOUGLAS 

Senator PauL DovucLas, of Illinois, has long 
been known as a chief advocate of low taxes, 
During the recent debate on the tax bill, 
Senator Dovuctas introduced no less than 4 
major amendments to repeal or reduce taxes 
in amounts varying up to $6 billion. 

He has been similarly known for his desire 
to save the Government money on spending. 
There is very little question as to his sincerity 
on these two scores. 

But Senator Doucras has a blind spot—the 
United States Marine Corps, in which he 
served with considerable distinction. Where 
the Marines are concerned, the Senator is 
frequently prone to vote for the Marine Corps 
first and for the United States second. 

Last week Senator DoucLas, in concert with 
Senator MANSFIELD, of Montana, addressed a 
letter to Democratic Senators urging resist- 
ance to the President's reorganization of the 
Defense Department. 

This letter was brilliantly answered by 
Senator SYMINGTON, who, though a Demo- 
crat, has been one of the stanchest support- 
ers of the President's reorganization plan. 

The original Douglas-Mansfield letter ex- 
pressed fear of the adverse effect of the Presi- 
dent’s plan on the National Guard and Ma- 
rine Corps, adding that the Marine Corps has 
served as a vital and useful military service 
only because of the safeguard the corps care- 
fully places on existing laws. 

Senator Dove tas stated that the legislation 
in his opinion sharply reduces the abilities 
of the Congress to control the future avail- 
ability of the Marine Corps and National 
Guard. 

Senator SYMINGTON in his reply quoted the 
law which specifically mentions the Marine 
Corps as being “under the direct authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.” He 
urged prompt action to modernize our de- 
fense structure as vital to the security of this 
country, and expressed the hope that special 
interest or regard for any particular service 
would not continue to prevent the long over- 
due reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 
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He added that the National Guard was not 
affected as it is not a component of the De- 
fense Department within the meaning of the 
legislation. 

It is perfectly astonishing the extent to 
which the Navy and the Marines have been 
able to rally Congressional and private 
opinion to their defense, completely sur- 
passing in concept the requirements of the 
Defense Department as a whole, 

Senator Dovucras is a good case in point, 
for his “old-school-tie” allegiance to the Ma- 
rine Corps transcends his normal instincts 
for proper organization and the consider- 
able economies which can arise out of the 
President’s defense reorganization bill. 

In other words, he is for economy every 
place except when the Marine Corps is in- 
volved. 

Senator Doveras’ concern for the Marines 
is understandable. We share his enthusi- 
asm for this incomparable body which has 
added such luster to its name over the years, 
but we do not place it above country itself. 

Admiral Radford is an excellent case con- 
trary to Senator Doucnas. When the Navy 
first joined action in the reorganization 
battle a decade or more ago, Admiral Rad- 
ford was so outspoken in opposition that he 
was banished from Washington because 
his testimony was so at variance with the 
ideas of the President and many within his 
own service, 

Since that time, Admiral Radford has re- 
sumed his rise in the Navy and finally be- 
came the first naval officer to serve as chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, our highest 
military position. This service gave him 
the broad rather than the narrow approach 
of one branch only. As a result of his ex- 
perience, Admiral Radford, along with Sen- 
ator SyMINGTON, is now one of the most 
outspoken proponents of the President's re- 
organization plan. 

We wish Senator Doucras would similarly 
see the light. He is ordinarily a construc- 
tive thinker whose stature should not be 
jeopardized by his taking the narrow view 
when the Nation so desperately needs a 
broad approach in the interest of the whole 
country and all its Armed Forces. 

Time is running out for the United States. 
If we are to have an effective control of 
our Armed Forces, competent to meet any 
challenge, we cannot delay much longer in 
giving the President the authority he needs 
to keep America strong and free. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
Senator from Illinois can give us any 
information of the extent to which the 
civilian bureaucracy in the Pentagon 
and the Department of Defense has in- 
creased in the past 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can say that origi- 
nally they expected to add about 100 
additional personnel. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is in the 
office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; that was in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Does the Senator mean in the entire 
Pentagon? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

. DOUGLAS. Those figures can be 
obtained for the Recorp. Year after 
year I have noticed how the number has 
been swollen, so to speak, until it runs 
into the thousands. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
tell us what the increase in the number 
of Assistant Secretaries and Under Sec- 
retaries in the Department of Defense 
has been during the past 6 years? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The number has 
been about 31; and that is only the be- 
ginning, because then there are assist- 
ants to the Assistants, assistants to the 
Deputies, and so on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
from Illinois furnish for the informa- 
tion of the Senate the approximate 
number of committees and commissions 
which have been in existence in the De- 
partment of Defense during the past 4 
or 5 years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Hundreds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the fig- 
ure is somewhere between 700 and 800. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and the spon- 
sors of all this are the very persons who 
now pose as experts. The same group 
who put over the 1953 reorganization 
plan is now trying to put over the 1958 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
have any information at his disposal as 
to how many civilians the Chiefs of 
Staff of the different Armed Forces have 
to go through before they can reach the 
Secretary of the military department of 
which they are a part, or the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should 
be interesting to learn that the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, has to go through 16 
civilians before he can reach the Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker. I think 
there are a good many activities within 
the Department of Defense and the 
Pentagon which could be reorganized 
without additional legislation—not that 
I do not think legislation is needed, but 
I would certainly hope to see the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretaries reduced by 
half and the number working in the 
Pentagon reduced by half. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The number of offi- 
cers also. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The number of 
generals, admirals, and the like, and the 
number of commissions and committees. 
I would like to see Parkinson’s law work 
in reverse in the Pentagon and in the 
Defense Establishment. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Illinois for bringing this vital subject to 
the attention of the American people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 832. An act for the relief of Matilda 
Strah; 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Laurance 
F. Stafford; 

S. 1593. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert and Bobby; 

S. 1975. An act for the relief of Peder 
Strand; 

S. 2638. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Christos Soulis; 

5.2665. An act for the relief of Jean Kou- 
youmdjian; 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry; 
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§.2950. An act for the relief of Peter 


5.2965. An act for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott; 

S.2984. An act for the relief of Taka 
Motoki; 

5.2997. An act for the reilef of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas; 

S. 3019. An act for the relief of Herta Wil- 
mersdoerfer; 

S. 3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; 

S. 3159. An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; 

S. 3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka 
Bergmann; 

5. 3173. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; 

8.3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; 

S. 3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 


» 

S. 3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Molka Krivec) Chester; 

S. 3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek; 

S. 3358. An act for the relief of John Deme- 
triou Asteron; and 

5. 3364. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of H. R. 12858, the public works 
appropriation bill for 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(H. R. 12858) making appropriation for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 12858) making appropriation for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M. 
l : TOMORROW 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, now that Congressional action 
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has been completed on statehood for 
Alaska, it behooves every one of us, in 
all the 48 States, to welcome the new 
State and its people to equal and sover- 
eign membership in the indivisible 
Union of States—one Nation under God. 

It is, of course, known to my colleagues 
and to the public that my vote was cast 
in opposition to statehood for Alaska at 
this time. I reached a decision to vote 
against the bill after giving careful con- 
sideration to the arguments, pro and 
con, which were submitted during the 
debate. 

Since the vote was taken, I have had 
numerous communications from constit- 
uents, some of whom agreed with the 
position I had taken and others who did 
not agree and inquired as to my reasons 
for voting as I did. 

I appreciate these inquiries, and in 
order that my reasons for voting against 
statehood for Alaska may be clearly un- 
derstood, I have set them forth, as 
follows: 

First. The population of Alaska is 
about 200,000. Of these, almost one- 
fourth are military personnel, civilian 
military employees and their depend- 
ents whose residence in Alaska for the 
most partis temporary. This population 
is less than that of 15 counties of Penn- 
Sylvania. It is also below the number 
required for a State to be allocated a seat 
in the House of Representatives. 

Second. The people of Alaska are by 
no means unanimous in the desire for 
statehood. A substantial percentage of 
Alaskans do not want statehood, recog- 
nizing that the responsibilities of state- 
hood would create many difficult and 
complex problems. 

Third. Only a small portion of the 
vast area of Alaska is privately owned, 
The great percentage is owned by the 
United States Government. 

Fourth. The Territory is dependent 
upon the Federal Government for two- 
thirds of its income. It is deficient in the 
basic elements for a stable and self- 
supporting economy—population, agri- 
culture, transportation. 

Fifth. There is grave doubt in my 
mind whether we should ever admit as a 
State any Territory which is not con- 
tiguous to the present Union of States, 

Sixth. Federal employees in Alaska 
now receive salaries 25 percent higher 
than those in the continental United 
States. If we should increase the sal- 
aries of employees in the continental 
United States to the same level as those 
in Alaska, the additional cost would be 
from $2 to $3 billion a year, which we 
cannot afford in the present financial 
condition. 

But, Mr. President, the historic deci- 
sion has been made in the American 
way. Upon the completion of certain 
specified requirements Alaska will be ad- 
mitted to the Union by proclamation of 
the President and a new star will be 
added to Constellation which illuminates 
our fiag. 


INCIDENTS OF THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT’S TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter to the 
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editor written by a very distinguished 
scholar and professor of law at Wil- 
lamette University, at Salem, Oreg., 
which deals with the action taken by the 
President of the United States some 
weeks ago in ordering American troops 
to American bases close to Venezuela. 
Professor Reginald Parker is recognized 
throughout the country as a keen stu- 
dent of international law, and I am 
pleased to have his letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ore- 
gon? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATES Troop ACTION ILLEGAL 
To the EDITOR: 

It is reassuring that Senator Mors—E—an 
outstanding legal scholar—has assumed the 
leadership of the committee that is to in- 
vestigate the causes of the recent events in 
South America that accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s journey. “Armed missionaries 
are not liked,” said Robespierre, and I am 
sure Senator Morse and his committee will 
find this truism, plus decades of overbearing 
conduct toward our Latin American neigh- 
bors, at the root of the humiliating treat- 
ment our Vice President had to endure. 

No doubt the Senate committee under its 
able leadership will also address themselves 
to another question, viz., just what form of 
international law authorized the United 
States Government to mass troops near Ven- 
ezuela with the intent to invade that coun- 
try if harm should befall Vice President 
Nixon? 

If a citizen of the United States, Vice 
President or otherwise, is molested or at- 
tacked in a foreign country, that is a matter 
for the local police to deal with. What would 
we say if, for instance, Mexico would dis- 
play readiness to attack us because one of 
her citizens or even her Vice President had 
been mobbed in an American city? Since the 
action of the United States was not based on 
any provision of international law, it was 
illegal; and being illegal it must be regarded 
as a “threat to the peace” in violation of 
article 39 of the United Nations Charter, 

REGINALD PARKER, 
Projessor of Law, 
Willamette University, 

Eprror’s Nore—It is presumptuous for a 
mere editor to question a law professor on 
matters of law; but since United States 
troops were moved only to United States 
bases we fail to see where there was any- 
thing “illegal” about it. Whether it was a 
“threat to the peace” is a different question. 
Also different is the question of policy. Most 
of the press comments were critical of the 
President's action from the standpoint of 
public policy. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Oregon for his typical courtesy in per- 
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mitting me to make a brief comment 
and insertion in the RECORD, 

Mr. President, in yesterday’s CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, under the heading “Title 
IN, Urban Renewal—Omnibus Housing 
Bill,” a statement was inserted on behalf 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] in which statement the Senator 
urged that when the omnibus housing 
bill comes before the Senate, as it will 
later this week, the Senate should adopt 
an amendment which he sponsors, to 
reduce the share of urban renewal to 
be paid for by the Federal Government, 

I hope very much that those of my 
colleagues who read the argument of my 
friend from Connecticut to that effect 
will also have an opportunity to read 
these very brief words. 

My friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut speaks as a friend of urban re- 
newal, and points out the enormous cost 
of the program which will be necessary 
in order to clear American slums. He 
states: 

The total of $2.1 billion is a large sum, 
but it represents only a fraction of the 
staggering costs of slum clearance and urban 
renewal which face the cities of America, 
The job will be tremendously expensive, 
requiring large expenditures of public funds, 
as well as far greater expenditures of private 
capital. 


Where is this money coming from? 
The second article in a series which is 
appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor, written by Earl W. Foell, en- 
titled “An American Slum Tragedy” 
gives the answer. This article points out 
that more than 15 million Americans, 
about 1 out of every 4 city dwellers, live 
in slums, and that more than 12 million 
urban dwelling units are considered de- 
ficient in some major respect. The ar- 
ticle also points out that the estimated 
cost of remedying this situation will be 
somewhere between $75 billion and $90 
billion of Government and private funds, 
of which $15 billion would have to come 
from various agencies of Government, 

In a moment I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have the article entitled “An 
American Slum Tragedy,” printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. I point 
out preliminarily that a very small part 
of the total of $90 billion needed to clear 
our slums is called for by the bill which 
we shall shortly consider. Yet my friend 
from Connecticut wishes to cut the Fed- 
eral share of that amount, and to reduce 
it from two-thirds of the total grant for 
urban renewal to only 50 percent. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut points out that his State of 
Connecticut, the State of Pennsylvania, 
the State of New York, and 1 or 2 other 
States have finally arrived at the point 
where they contribute some State money 
to urban redevelopment, and he con- 
cludes that because of that fact we 
should decrease the Federal contribution, 
Yet, if we do so, we can rest assured that 
to clear up our slums will require not 
20 years, but nearer 50 years. 

I believe that each Senator should 
search his own heart to determine 
whether his State is likely to make a 
substantial contribution to slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment. What 
with legislatures gerrymandered against 
city interests; what with the lack of in- 
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terest in urban problems shown by far 
too many of our State legislators; and 
what with the relatively poor status of 
the tax revenues left to the States, as 
opposed to those usurped by the Federal 
Government, I hazard the prediction that 
in the foreseeable future not more than 
half a dozen States, at the most, will 
make a contribution to urban renewal. 

So I hope my colleagues will give care- 
ful thought to the very real danger that 
if the proposal of my friend from Con- 
necticut is adopted, it will mean an end 
to urban renewal and slum clearance 
in all save a handful of States; and that 
States like Connecticut—and to a lesser 
extent my own State of Pennsylvania— 
which are willing to make a modest con- 
tribution to the enormous overall cost 
of the undertaking will be encouraged 
to do so, as, indeed, they should be, but 
the result will be merely that the slums 
in the richer States—and there are plenty 
of them—will be cleared more quickly 
than in States where economic resources 
are not adequate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
article entitled “An American Slum 
Tragedy,” written by Earl W. Foell, and 
published in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

I hope my colleagues will give careful 
and prayerful consideration to this ques- 
tion when it comes before us in a few 
days, and that they will do nothing to 
upset the present, long-established and 
sound ratio between Federal and local 
contributions to urban redevelopment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN SLUM TRAGEDY 
(By Earl W. Foell) 

“I view the great cities as pestilential to 
the health, the morals, and the liberties of 
man.’’—Thomas Jefferson. 

“Yaahuh, man, you think that was purty 
good? Just watch me clip the top windah.” 
One of the four young boys stooped down 
in an exaggerated windup and hurled a piece 
of brick squarely through the remaining un- 
smashed pane in a 3-story house. There 
was a short tinkle of glass. A few passers-by 
on the street looked up. No one stopped the 
game. The four boys, out of targets for the 
moment, began to saunter off. One whacked 
an orange crate in an alley with a chair slat 
he was carrying. 

The scene was Baltimore. But it could 
have been anywhere, particularly in the 
jumbled older sections of the eastern cities. 

None of the boys realized, of course, that 
they had just caused the premature death 
of a solid red-brick building which otherwise 
might have displayed its homely mansard- 
roofed facade for another 3 or 4 generations, 
given proper care, To the boys it was just 
a target. 

Actually, such brick slingers simply deliver 
the coup de grace. The causes of the pre- 
mature decay of buildings in downtown areas 
lie in a complex chain of social and financial 
occurrences which will be traced below. 

Baltimore has been one of the more active 
cities in the Nation in attacking blight in 
its downtown area. Today it is working on 
a huge new plan to remake the very heart 
of its business district and raise tax revenues 
five times in doing so. 

SLUM PARADOX 


But in an area not far from the scene of 
the rock-throwing incident there is another 
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slum paradox. James W. Rouse, an active 
Baltimore planner and Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association officer, reports that “at Johns 
Hopkins we bring people from all over the 
world to study sanitation, yet just a block 
or so away 15 people from 3 families are 
living crammed together in 4 rooms served 
by only an outdoor privy.” 

The tragedy of America’s slums, existing 
in the midst of one of the most prosperous 
civilizations the world has known, is a 
tragedy of the family—and it is extensive. 

Consider these national statistics: 

More than 15 million Americans live in 
slums—about 1 out of every 4 city dwellers. 

More than 12 million urban housing units 
are considered physically deficient in some 
major respect. 

Of these, some 7 million are classified as 
substandard, About 4 million are badly 
dilapidated. 

Richard L. Steiner, Director of the Federal 
urban-renewal program, states categorically 
that there is “no solution but demolition for 
some 5 million of these.” | 

His estimate is that it would cost the 
Nation some $70 to $95 billion in Govern- 
ment and private funds to rebuild these de- 
cayed buildings. Other estimates top $100 
billion. Mr. Steiner’s cost figure is based on 
the Goyernment’s experience in dealing with 
some 525 projects which are razing, or will 
raze, strategic but only token slum areas 
to make way for new buildings in more 
than 317 American cities. Broken down, it 
assesses the Government share at $15 billion; 
private investors at $60 to $75 billion. 


PRESSURES FEED ON ONE ANOTHER 


Even in this day of the glib billion, that 
is a lot of money, most of it destined to 
come from private investors. And private 
risk capital for this field is dwindling at the 
moment, as was shown in the first article in 
this series June 24, - 

Areas of building decay come in many 
sizes, as urban-renewal projects indicate. 
These range in area from a few blocks to 
1,200 acres in Atlanta, 2,000 acres in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and 2,500 acres in Eastwick, Pa, 
(near Philadelphia). 

A typical slum is formed through the co- 
incidence of many pressures, most of which 
feed on one another, 

Socially, the process is roughly this: Immi- 
grants (southern rural Negroes and whites, 
for instance) arrive, want inexpensive rooms 
near factory jobs. Real estate speculators 
chop up existing houses into single rooms, 
get up to 50 percent return on investment, 
(Examples from Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
New York reached this high, Average re- 
turn on converted tenements ran over 22 
percent.) 

Soon other neighborhoods are deserted be- 
cause of fear or speculators’ offers to buy at 
a good price, Even middle income, good 
housekeepers among the older immigrant 
groups are forced out by unassimilated new- 
comers. Mortgage money for improvements 
of remaining good houses becomes almost 
nonexistent. Deterioration of buildings is 
speeded by unconcern of both renters and 
absentee owners. 

The financial forces that help produce a 
slum are extensions of the social forces: 

High tax rates arise in cities, partly be- 
cause they are forced to serve people from 
outside their taxation limits, partly because 
of the slum growth caused by social pres- 
sures, As buildings decay and house up to 
six times the number of tenants originally 
intended, they cost more and more to police, 
to give fire protection to, and to serve with 
utilities, schools, etc. 

At the same time their assessed valuation 
is so low that tax revenue sinks slowly be- 
low cost of city services. High taxes, in 
turn, force other homeowners to flee to the 
suburbs: new slums. Businesses flee to join 
their customers and their employees. 
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This typical process of slum formation can 
be stopped. But spot clearance and rebuild- 
ing alone will not do it. 

Even if the money is found to demolish 5 
million substandard dwellings and replace 
them with modern, spacious housing, the 
surface of the problem has only just been 
scratched. 

For the 7 million remaining deficient 
dwellings, for neighborhoods with random 
spots of decay, for the almost untouched in- 
dustrial slums, other weapons are needed. 

All of these are really tough problems to 
manage. 

Federal urban-renewal law provides for re- 
habilitation of areas which don’t need to be 
razed, yet should be renovated. This should 
be a virtually essential process for the areas 
adjacent to a redevelopment project, lest, 
once the gleaming new buildings are in place, 
they be engulfed by the near-slum neighbor- 
hoods around them. 

Although some 17,000 acres in 100 projects 
across the Nation are now scheduled for the 
rehabilitation process—which involves 100 
percent Federal insurance of mortgage money 
for repairs—officials in Washington are far 
from satisfied with progress in this area. 
For one thing, only some 106,000 dwellings 
are involved in rehabilitation in the 100 
projects. 

"The other relatively untouched area of ur- 
ban blight is the industrial slum. Many 
such downtown factories simply have been 
made obsolete by mechanical progress. 
Others have been left to marginal manu- 
facturers when the original tenant moved 
to the suburbs. 


DOWNTOWN AREAS CLOGGED 


Whatever the cause, industrial slums clog 
most downtown areas. Many lie along the 
former transportation routes of the cities— 
the rivers and harbors, old highways and 
rail spurs. 

Current Federal law allows for only about 
10 percent industrial redevelopment in the 
predominantly housing-oriented urban-re- 
newal legislation. Almost every city official 
or planner interviewed for this series ex- 
pressed strong interest in amendments to 
make the law more flexible on this score. 

In Detroit, Mayor Louis C. Mirlani, backed 
by a strong coalition of civic and business 
leaders, has laid plans to rehabilitate at 
least 1,000 acres of industrial slums into 
modern industrial parks with adequate park- 
ing and expansion room. In order to con- 
vince the Federal Government of the need 
for such rehabilitation, Detroit has under- 
taken a 17-acre pilot project, using only its 
ownfunds. The city has reason for concern. 
In 20 years its downtown area declined in 
assessed value by some $100 million. 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, probably the chief Congres- 
sional backer of urban legislation, throws 
one note of caution into this clamor for Gov- 
ernment aid in demolishing industrial slums. 

“If local planners are given carte blanche 
on this matter,” he says, “the whole urban- 
renewal would turn into a gigantic 
race to see which city can lure the most man- 
ufacturers away from which other cities—all 
at the expense of the drive to rid us of slum 
housing.” 

HIGHER RATIO URGED 

The Senator suggests that the legal pro- 
portion of industrial redevelopment allow- 
able in the renewal program be upped to 15 
percent to provide more flexibility, and that 

Washington make easy loan money available 
for manufacturers who want to rehabilitate 
or rebuild. 

However discouraging the prospect for so- 
lution of these problems may seem, there is 
ample evidence that a kind of carrot-and- 
stick logic is going to force progress. 

Most of these slum and near-slum areas 
are what Mayor Richard C. Lee, of New 
Haven, calls Tiffany real estate with Bowery 
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buildings, The stick end of the logic is that 
they are costing the cities more than they 
are bringing in in taxes. The carrot end is 
that where renewal has been completed it 
has skyrocketed tax revenues from 2 to 7 
times what they were. 

Mayor Lee’s city provides a good example. 
New Haven’s Oak Street redevelopment area— 
44 acres in the heart of town—was a slum 
with, among other things, an estimated 10,000 
rats. It was costing the city $200,000 a 
year for fire, police, health, and other sery- 
ices, while bringing in only $105,000 a year 
in property taxes. 

H. Ralph Taylor, urban-redevelopment di- 
rector for New Haven, estimates that when 
the project is completed tax revenues will 
have tripled and the cost of services may be 
cut by as much as one-half. 


RETURN CALCULATED 


Washington, D. Cs Southwest renewal 
area, when its proposed new buildings are 
completed, is expected to jump its tax yield 
from $451,000 to $3,430,000 per year. This 
gain, projected to Washington's other renew- 
al projects, gives hope of a total increased 
tax yield of $7 million a year, which would 
mean the amortizing of the District’s own 
cost for urban renewal in a period of 10 


years. 

Nashville officials calculate a 10-percent 
return on money the city has invested in 
urban renewal again because of increased tax 
revenues, 

Similar gains are reported in every section 
of the country. 

The sticking points that keep cities from 
jumping into this bonanza are: (1) anti- 
quated debt limits which restrict them from 
raising money to initiate projects; (2) the 
lack of private capital to follow through 
in many cities; (3) slowness of the govern- 
mental process; and (4) the enormous social 
and legal problem involved in transplanting 
thousands of slum dwellers to other areas. 

Some promising experiments are being 
carried on in various cities. In Philadelphia, 
for example, the local housing authority is 
buying private, single-family houses for use 
as public housing. Officials in the Urban 
Renewal Administration in Washington see 
this as a possible strong assist to the re- 
habilitation process. Using it as a tool, 
local authorities could help solve the prob- 
lem of where to put displaced families at 
the same time they were taking over and 
keeping up key dwellings in rehabilitation 
areas. 

BUILDING CODES ENFORCED 


Chicago, Baltimore, and St. Louis are 
fighting to prevent building decay before 
it starts with tough licensing laws. These 
laws require owners of tenements, flophouses, 
and other substandard housing to register 
or be subject to fine and jail sentence. Ab- 
sentee owners remain absentee but are at 
least easily identified when building codes 
are enforced. 

Officials in every one of the 22 cities sur- 
veyed for the Christian Science Monitor 
reported increased enforcement of building 
codes. Most cities now are regularly demol- 
ishing substandard buildings and charging 
razing costs to the owner’s tax bill. Despite 
this, city officials almost without exception 
state that slum- and new-building code 
violators manage to get one jump ahead of 
undermanned code inspection staffs. 

It is for this reason that Boston’s South 
End and Roxbury districts harbor some 8,000 
buildings, most of which are uninsurable 
under regular fire policies. And it is for this 
reason also that only 48 out of 600 buildings 
in downtown Providence, R. I., were scored 
“good” in a recent planning department 
survey. 

Even the newer cities of the country are 
not immune. A Los Angeles planner esti- 
mates that that sprawling city should renew 
its buildings on an average of once every 80 
years. Some new developments are likely to 
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become slum bait long before that period 
of time has elapsed. A Willow Run, Mich. 
housing subdivision, built during World War 
II, was recently declared a slum—after less 
than two decades of existence. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in a few 
moments I shall discuss some aspects of 
the problems of political morality raised 
by the Sherman Adams-Goldfine case. 
Then I wish to relate that case to criti- 
cisms of the senior Senator from Oregon 
now being written by reactionary editors 
in the State of Oregon, who seek to di- 
vert attention away from the uncon- 
scionable conduct of Mr. Adams by 
attempting to smear the entire Congress, 
including the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, with the charge that there is no 
difference between campaign contribu- 
tions and borrowed rugs—if they are 
borrowed—or $2,000 hotel bills which 
were concealed until they were dug out, 
and the other evidence of the conflict 
of interest which has come to honey- 
comb the Eisenhower administration. 

My major premise today is based on 
what I consider to be the most pene- 
trating and keen analysis of the basic 
principles and issues involved in the 
Adams case that I have read to date. 
I refer to the remarkable analysis in the 
Walter Lippmann column of this morn- 
ing. Although I understand that it has 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I intend to read it into the RECORD 
line by line, with a digression now and 
then by way of personal comment. 

In this column Walter Lippmann has 
presented to the American people the 
moral issue involved. As I have been 
heard to say previously on the floor of 
the Senate, after all, the basic principles 
of good morals and good ethics consti- 
tute the code which should be followed 
in the Congress as well as in the other 
branches of government. If such prin- 
ciples are good for one’s private life, they 
are good for one’s public life. I believe 
that the American people elect candi- 
dates to office with the expectation that 
in carrying out their appointive powers 
they will insist upon the same code of 
moral and ethical conduct that they rep- 
resent to the voters they themselves in- 
tend to follow as elected officials. 

Mr. Lippmann had this to say this 
morning: 

Thus far, the defense of Sherman Adams, 
as managed from the White House, has si- 
lenced the President on a moral issue about 
which it is his special and peculiar duty to 
speak out and give the country a lead. The 
crucial question about Governor Adams is 
not in the field of statutory law. It does not 
turn on whether there was a corrupt rela- 
tionship between Adams and Goldfine which 
could be dealt with in a court. The question 
posed by the hotel bills is in the field of 
manners—that is to say, what conduct is 
becoming to a gentleman who sits at the 
right hand of the President of the United 
States. 

It is the special duty of any President to 
answer such a question. And in view of all 
that he has had to say about leading a cru- 
sade to clean up Washington, it is the pecul- 
iar duty of this President to answer the 
question, But Mr. Eisenhower has evaded it. 
As matters stand after his public statements, 
his moral judgment is that it was imprudent 
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of Adams to accept Goldfine’s contributions 
to his living expenses, but since there is no 
evidence that any law has been violated, the 
incident ought to be considered as closed. 


Mr. President, I digress to say that the 
evidence is replete that a law was vio- 
lated. There can be no question, in my 
opinion, about the fact that the supplying 
to Mr. Adams of confidential information 
from the Federal Trade Commission by 
Mr. Howrey involved a violation of the 
law. I believe Mr. Adams was an accom- 
plice to that action. 

I believe there was another violation, 
if not of the letter of a law, certainly of 
good ethical conduct. Mr. Adams well 
knows, as I have said in another speech 
on the floor of the Senate, that, when he 
picks up the telephone and calls the 
chairman of a commission whose ap- 
pointment is dependent upon the White 
House, he does not have to do more than 
express an interest in a case in order, in 
fact, to bring undue influence to bear 
upon that Commission. 

It is said by the apologists for the 
Eisenhower administration that there is 
no showing that Mr. Goldfine in fact 
received any special favors from the 
Commission. What has that to do with 
the issue? There is involved the basic 
ethical problem of whether the man who 
speaks for the President in the White 
House picked up that telephone and made 
the inquiry that he made about the Gold- 
fine case. They can use all the printer’s 
ink they want to, and they can use all 
the Madison Avenue public-relations ex- 
perts they want to, to try to becloud the 
issue. The fact is that Mr. Adams on 
the record participated in an attempt 
to get information for a friend, who paid 
$2,000 in hotel bills for him and made 
a rug available to him, either by loan or 
by gift—it does not change the moral 
issue whether it was loan or gift—and, 
as the record of the House committee 
has shown and as other records will show 
if they are disclosed, Mr. Adams had 
misused his office. But the President 
says he needs him. 

Iam perfectly willing to let the Ameri- 
can people be the judges of the ethics 
of the President in regard to the position 
he has taken. I hope he will read the 
Lippmann column. It would be inter- 
esting to know what the President’s an- 
swer to the Lippmann column would be. 
Mr. Lippmann goes on to say: 

In accepting Goldfine’s money no serious 
offense has been committed, so we are asked 
to believe, as long as there is no legal proof 
that Adams repaid Goldfine by obtaining spe- 
cial favors from a Government agency, 


Mr. President, I digress again to point 
out that he got a confidential memoran- 
dum from the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and that confidential memorandum 
made clear who the people were who 
were complaining against Goldfine’s al- 
leged unethical business practices, The 
record is perfectly clear that Goldfine 
obtained that information through the 
intervention of Mr. Adams. It is im- 
portant that we bring the American 
people back—after the reactionary press 
of this country gets through trying to do 
a “snow” job in the Adams-Goldfine 
case—to this very simple basic principle 
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of morality which is involved in the con- 
duct in the Adams case. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say: 

It is not possible to close the incident on 
this point and at this level. For that would 
mean that on the authority of the President 
and with the consent of the country, the 
standard of official conduct in the White 
House had been greatly lowered and loos- 
ened. The rule would be that money can be 
accepted from interested parties provided 
nothing is done to repay them. This is not 
good enough for the President in the White 
House, and it impairs the dignity of his 
office to have to discuss it at all. 

The most compelling reason for refusing 
to let the incident be closed is the moral 
damage which is being done by the defense 
and the apologies that are being inspired 
from the White House. 

The argument that money may be ac- 
cepted provided nothing is given in return 
is an attempt to befuddle the real issue. It 
conceals the main point which is that what 
is customary and perhaps tolerable else- 
where may be intolerable in the close official 
family of the President. Of those who are 
at the top, the country has a right to de- 
mand a self-imposed standard of conduct 
which is much higher than the laws against 
bribery and graft. That was in essence the 
principle on which General Eisenhower ran 
for President in 1952. 

The ultimate power of the state cannot be 
entrusted to men whose conception of pub- 
lic virtue is that their integrity is adequate 
if they cannot be convicted of crime. It is 
not asking too much that in the highest 
places men must be an example of what 
ought to be the general practice. They can- 
not excuse themselves by saying that in fact 
they have done only as many others have 
done. 


There is a very simple rule by which 
we can test the rightness or wrongness of 
a course of action or a proposed course 
of action. In one of my recent speeches 
on this general subject I called attention 
to a problem we parents have in trying to 
instill in our children a sense of ethical 
values. There is not a parent in America 
who has not been confronted with that 
very perplexing and sometimes stumping 
point raised by a child who says: “Well, 
dad, why can’t I do it? Susan does it.” 
Or as we used to say as youngsters, “I 
don’t see why I can’t go swimming in 
the pond. Jim and Harry and Mary and 
Ellen do.” Mother knew that it had 
several dangerous traps in it. 

The same principle applies to public 
life. The apologists for Adams, seek- 
ing to reflect upon Congress, say: “What 
is wrong with what Adams did? Some 
Members of Congress do what may be 
worse.” I shall deal with that later. 
But what has that got to do with this 
question of the morals of Mr. Adams’ or 
lack of them? 

What has that to do with the failure 
of the President of the United States to 
take a stand consistent with his preach- 
ment of 1952, when he was a candidate 
for office? As I said the other day, in 
1952, the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency rode into office on a white 
charger labeled “political morality.” His 
principal slogan was that it was “time 
for a change.” But the American people 
have discovered that the horse was paint- 
ed to cover up the political immorality 
of conflict of interests which has honey- 
combed the Eisenhower administration 
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from the time of the appointment of his 
first Cabinet. 

No; the President of the United States 
must be held to an accounting, just as 
Walter Lippmann does in a devastating 
fashion in his unanswerable column in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. Mr. Lippman goes on to say: 

It is a very demoralizing argument, which 
has been urged since the disclosures, that 
everybody is doing it, and so why set up a 
hypocritical outery because one more official 
is found to be doing it, This cynical policy 
is not in fact true. 


Lippmann then says, and I want to 
stress it: 

Everybody in the Government is not doing 
it. In politics and in business there is, as 
we all know, a big trade in influence, and a 
great deal of loose conduct. But once we 
adopt the view that loose conduct can be 
tolerated by the President in the White 
House, we have surrendered and we have quit 
in the unending struggle for good govern- 
ment. 

The line taken by the defense is a greater 
injury to the country than the original 
offense itself—than the hotel bills and the 
telephone calls. Governor Adams, having 
confessed to imprudence, to what is un- 
deniably loose conduct, can only be retained 
in the White House by tearing down the 
higher standards of conduct. Such a defense, 
if it prevailed, would be a moral disaster, 


I do not know how it could be put more 
clearly than Walter Lippmann has put 
it. I am so glad he stressed—because it 
is one of the things I want to stress this 
afternoon—the fact that everybody is 
not doing it. It is most unfortunate that 
some of the writings and some of the 
public statements by the press and in and 
out of Congress have given the impres- 
sion—and they were bound to give the 
impression because of the phraseology 
used—that conflict of interest is rife in 
Congress. I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the other day, and I repeat today, 
that those who make that charge should 
either put up or shut up. 

Undoubtedly there is malfeasance in 
office within Congress; but after 13 years 
in the Senate, I express again my excep- 
tionally high opinion of the integrity 
and the morality of the overwhelming 
majority of the Members of Congress as 
I have known them. 

Some apologists for Adams seek to give 
the impression that campaign contribu- 
tions from members of unions, members 
of farm organizations, members of small 
business groups, teachers, doctors, and 
other individuals in all walks of our eco- 
nomic life are on the same level as un- 
disclosed, concealed, conflict-of-interest 
gifts which may be given to a Govern- 
ment official, including a Member of 
Congress. 

The reactionary press in my State is 
having a field day as it seeks to divert 
attention from what is taking place in 
the Eisenhower administration by seek- 
ing to plant the idea in Oregon that be- 
cause the senior Senator from Oregon, 
in 1956, received campaign contributions 
from members of unions, as he did from 
many other individuals, that puts him in 
the same class as Mr. Adams. To give 
the Senate a little example of the nature 
of the criticism of the senior Senator 
from Oregon, I shall offer for the RECORD 
an editorial from the Capital Journal of 
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Salem, Oreg.—which is no Morse news- 
paper—dated June 28, 1958. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Morse and Morality.” 

The editor fails to point out to his 
readers the great differences between a 
concealed, undisclosed gift and cam- 
paign contributions made under the law, 
within the law, and publicly disclosed to 
the voters of the State, and made not to 
the candidate, but to a campaign or 
finance committee of a candidate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORSE AND MORALITY 


A Washington Associated Press dispatch 
says “Senator WaYNE Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, told the Senate Wednesday that he 
has asked Attorney General William Rogers 
to investigate Sherman Adams.” “In the 
Adams case we have a clear case of wrong- 
doing,” he said, alluding to gifts Adams ac- 
cepted from Bernard Goldfine, Boston indus- 
trialist. The dispatch said: 

“Morse quoted newspaper columnist Ros- 
coe Drummond as saying some Members of 
Congress were concealing their own gifts, 
campaign contributions, conflict-of-interest 
habits which dwarf those they so piously 
deplore. 

“The Senator said no one would fight any 
harder than he to ‘clean out any proven con- 
flict of interests on the part of any Member 
of Congress. 

“The immorality of Sherman Adams is no 
justification for an attempt to besmirch Con- 
gress.” 

Morse stated that in 1956 “an individual 
of some wealth sought to give him some live- 
stock,” and, though the offer was refused, 
sent the livestock to his Maryland farm. He 
continued: 

“The proposed donor was notified that un- 
less he got the livestock off the farm within 
3 days it would be delivered at his expense to 
the Meadowbrook Saddle Club at Rock Creek 
Park, because I did not accept gifts, and I 
wanted the livestock off the farm forthwith. 
The livestock was taken off immediately.” 

David Lawrence, in his Washington column 
in Thursday’s Capital Journal, correctly 
states the issue raised by the Adams episode, 
as follows: 

“The issue, in a nutshell, is not just the 
gift of a $200 coat or a $2,000 hotel bill, but 
the gift of $725,000 to elect a United States 
Senator and the known and formally re- 
ported expenditure of $2,200,000 by labor 
unions to elect a Democratic Congress.” He 
quotes the speech printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by Representative RALPH W. 
Gwinn, Republican, of New York, who said: 

“In the 1956 elections organized labor was 
active in 300 of the 435 Congressional District 
elections, and were successful—that means 
that their man got elected—in more than 
175. 

“In 1954 a total of $725,000 was spent by 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, in sup- 
port of Senator McNamara in Michigan. If 
the unions spent only one-half as much in 
the 30 senatorial contests in 1956 as they 
spent in Michigan in 1954, it would amount 
to $150 million. * * * 

“At least $62 million is spent for political 
purposes annually, or a total of $124 million 
for each biannual election of Members of 
Congress 


“Is it any wonder that few pieces of legisla- 
tion pass contrary to the recommendations of 
the leaders of organized labor?” 

As Lawrence says, “it is, of course, only an 
assumption that Members of Congress are 
infiuenced in their voting on labor subjects 
by gifts their campaign funds received from 
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unions, but the critics in Congress are assum» 
ing the same thing with respect to Sherman 
Adams, notwithstanding the testimony of the 
members of these commissions that no im- 
proper influence was exerted.” 

Senator Morse, who is always attacking the 
Republicans, who twice elected him United 
States Senator from Oregon, and then be- 
trayed them, viciously assails the “immoral- 
ity of Sherman Adams,” but sees no im- 
morality in accepting $58,012 campaign con- 
tributions from labor unions during his cam- 
paign for reelection in 1956. 

All that Congress has to do to end attempts 
to purchase elections is to amend the anti- 
trust law by including labor organizations. 
All that States have to do to restore the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens to a job is to 
pass a right-to-work law eliminating com- 
pulsion. (G.P.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Port 
Umpqua Courier, of Reedsport, Oreg., 
has reprinted an editorial published in 
the Corvallis, Oreg., Gazette-Times, and 
entitled “Vicuna Coats: Campaign Con- 
tributions Different?” In that editorial, 
a reactionary editor likewise seeks to 
give the impression to the readers of his 
newspaper that there is no difference be- 
tween concealed, conflict-of-interest 
gifts and open-campaign contributions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Corvallis Gazette-Times 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VicunA Coats: CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 
DIFFERENT? 


We have already expressed ourselves on 
the terrible judgment of Sherman Adams in 
his relationship with Bernard Goldfine, It 
is in no way excusable in a man of his many 
years of public service. 

But this again brings up the question of 
campaign contributions. Is there any cor- 
relation in the action of Mr. Adams and, 
say, that of Senator WAYNE MORSE? 

The latter in his campaign, according to 
Congressional Quarterly, received $24,150 in 
1957 to help pay off the campaign debts in- 
curred in his 1956 race against Douglas Mc- 
Kay. Morse had reported a $34,340 cam- 
paign fund deficit and about two-thirds of 
this was wiped out by gifts from the AFL- 
CIO, textile, railway, auto, and steel unions. 

Now, after he gets into office, is Mr. Morse 
expected to ignore these labor people and 
never make a phone call or an appointment 
in their behalf? 

Getting even closer to home we find that 
in the last gubernatorial campaign Gov. 
Robert Holmes received among others $2,500 
from the Oregon Labor Council and $500 from 
the United Steel Workers of Los Angeles. 
Does this mean nothing to Mr. Holmes? 

In order to be fair we must also advertise 
that all the Republican candidates who op- 
posed the two above mentioned Democrats 
also received generous financial support from 
various private sources. 

Now, we want to know, what is the differ- 
ence between Sherman Adams and his $700 
vicuna coat and any successful candidate 
who receives campaign contributions? 

Maybe it is time the whole field of public 
conduct and campaign contributions be ex- 
amined. 

Senator NEUBERGER has been suggesting for 
some time that perhaps it would be wise to 
make some sort of Government subsidy for 
political parties so that the candidates 
wouldn’t be beholden to any particular self- 
seeking group. Mr. NEUBERGER also has a bill 
before the Senate which calls for new con- 
flict-of-interest laws for Congressmen (but 
our chances of catching a 75-pound salmon 
are better than its chances of passage). 
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Lawmakers are screaming the loudest about 
Sherman Adams and certainly the squawks 
are justified, but lawmakers and all elected 
officials should be willing to abide by the 
same standards of morality and ethics they 
want to impose on others, 


There are those who have been heard 
to ask, What about $30 million campaign 
funds to elect Presidents and $500,000 
treasuries to put Senators into office? 
Is not this a real evil? Why is it wrong 
to take a coat, mink or vicuna, but right 
to take $10,000? Senators heavily in 
debt to labor unions for campaign funds 
have berated Sherman Adams for ac- 
cepting a rug. Senators far more heav- 
ily indebted to oil companies or utilities 
once berated General Vaughan for ac- 
cepting a deep freeze. Does it all add 
up? 

As a former teacher of law, one of my 
first tasks in determining whether a stu- 
dent had the intellectual ability to han- 
dle law-school work was whether he 
could deal with distinctions. If he 
could not deal with distinctions and 
could not handle basic, abstract prob- 
lems, I discouraged him from the fur- 
ther study of the law. 

Part of this drive to give the American 
people the impression that Congress is 
honeycombed with conflicts of interest 
growing out of campaign contributions is 
exemplified in a recent article written by 
the Associated Press news analyst James 
Marlow, whose article was published in 
my hometown newspaper, the Eugene 
Register-Guard, of June 30. That news- 
paper periodically dips its editorial pen 
into my blood and scratches out any- 
thing but a complimentary editorial. It 
indulges in the same kind of propaganda 
that Mr. Marlow included in his article 
of June 30, which makes the fodder for 
the kind of propaganda that the Eugene 
Register-Guard disseminates about me. 

So I have written to that newspaper a 
little epistle, by way of a letter to the ed- 
itor, which relates to the subject matter 
of my remarks this afternoon; and I pro- 
pose to read at this time a part of that 
letter. In my letter to the editor, I said: 

The Associated Press news analyst, James 
Marlow, whose column appeared in your 
paper on June 30, and other news articles 
on the subject in your paper, haye missed 
the boat in their discussion of conflicts of 
interest in government, because the differ- 
ence between campaign contributions and 
the Adams gift is the difference between 


public knowledge in the first case and se- 
crecy in the second. 

The Morse bill requiring full disclosure of 
all sources of income by both elected and 
appointed Federal officials receiving salaries 
over $10,000 has been before the Congress 
since 1946. It would supplement existing 
laws which now make public the sources and 
amounts of contributions to political cam- 
paigns. I have reintroduced the bill in each 
Congress since 1946. 

For years I have pointed out the need for 
reform in our Federal election laws, includ- 
ing the financing of political campaigns. 


In fact, Mr. President, it has been my 
position that our method of financing 
political campaigns is probably the No. 1 
cause of corruption in American poli- 
tics. I have said so on many occasions. 
I repeat the statement today. But it 
does not follow that campaign contri- 
butions have corrupted a majority of 
the politicians of the country. Yet when 
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when we read the article, we are left 
with the impression that all politicians 
are corrupted by campaign contribu- 
tions. 

One of the reasons why for many, 
many years I have urged the enactment 
of my full publie disclosure bill and have 
on more than one occasion appeared be- 
fore Senate committees and there urged 
the adoption of amendments to the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act is that I believe it is 
important that there be eliminated from 
public office those who have been cor- 
ruptly influenced. But what I protest 
now, and what I have been protesting 
for the past several days, Mr, President, 
is the result of some of the innuendoes 
and some of the writings and statements 
which leave the impression that all poli- 
ticians are corrupted by campaign con- 
tributions. One obtains that idea by 
implication from some of David Law- 
rence’s writings. It is too bad that he 
does not take the time to point out what 
is required by way of public reporting 
in connection with campaign. contribu- 
tions. It is too bad that the writers and 
speakers who are so strenucusly criticiz- 
ing Members of Congress in regard to 
campaign contributions are not fair 
enough to tell the American people the 
legal requirements that a candidate has 
to meet in connection with campaign 
contributions. 

So, Mr. President, for the benefit of 
the Eugene Register-Guard, I called at- 
tention to the distinction between a se- 
cret gift and a campaign contribution, 
in the following words: 

It does not follow that when a candi- 
date’s campaign committee receives con- 
tributions from a member of a union, or 
from a teacher, or a doctor, or a farmer, or a 
businessman, he becomes unethical and 
crooked. Undoubtedly there are politicians 
who seem to represent political machines and 
financial interests that support those ma- 
chines; but it is a great disservice to give 
the impression that all politicians are under 
obligation to contributors to their campaigns 
simply because there are some politicians 
who are not free men, * * * It is also con- 
trary to fact to give the impression that 
labor unions contribute to the campaign 
funds of candidates for Congress. It is il- 
legal for them to do so, and there is no loop- 
hole in the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
that permits them to do so. The law re- 
quires that political contributions for Fed- 
eral campaigns must come from individual 
workers on a voluntary basis; and not out 
of the union treasury. 


Mr. President, if we want a good ex- 
ample of bad journalism, both in edi- 
torials and in news columns, I call at- 
tention to this point, because a great 
many newspapers have been publishing 
articles about union contributions to 
political campaigns of candidates for 
Federal office, without notifying their 
readers that, of course, a union cannot 
contribute to a political campaign. But 
some of these superficial newspaper writ- 
ers say, “Oh, but there are loopholes that 
permit it.” Iask them to name the loop- 
holes, Mr. President. Any successful 
candidate for election to Congress who 
accepted so-called unfree money—that is 
to say, union-treasury money—would be 
subject to having his right to a seat in 
Congress challenged under the Corrupt 
Practices Act; and I say as a lawyer that 
if he were a party to a subterfuge, in that 
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connection, he would be subject to having 
his right to such a seat challenged. 

This tactic has been a part of the anti- 
labor smear, too, Mr. President. It has 
been a part of the attempt by certain 
forces to besmirch the part that labor 
has played in carrying out its rights of 
citizenship in connection with such 
campaigns. The trouble is that such 
forces would like to disfranchise labor. 
If they could have their way, they would 
not have a union member participate in 
a political campaign. 

But, Mr. President, as I have been 
heard to ask before, Who are these labor 
people? They are the ones who live 
next door to us, and attend the same 
churches that we attend, and send their 
children to the same schools that our 
children attend, and participate in the 
same civic activities in which the rest of 
us participate. I say to working people 
that they should participate in more 
political activities, not less, for the sim- 
ple reason of the direct relationship be- 
tween the way the Government operates 
and the economic freedom of every 
group of citizens—be they teachers, or 
farmers, or doctors, or the members of 
any other group, including union mem- 
bers. 

Thus, in my letter to the editor of my 
hometown newspaper, I wrote: 

I shall always be proud of the fact that in 
my 1956 campaign, more than 18,000 indi- 
vidual workers made contributions to my 
campaign. 


They were small contributions, Mr. 
President. They were part of the so- 
called Bucks-for-Morse drive, in which 
an individual worker would make a con- 
tribution of $1 or $2 or $5 on his own, in- 
dividually—as, may I say, did many 
teachers and many farmers, and a sur- 
prisingly large number of small-business 
men, whose contributions, on the aver- 
age, were larger than $5 or $10, although 
Iam sure that if in 1954 I had been run- 
ning for reelection to the Senate, the 
overwhelming majority of the small- 
business men in my State would have 
been against me. But by 1956 they un- 
derstood the consistent fight I had made 
in the Senate during my’ years here to 
protect the principle of competition in 
the American private enterprise system, 
without which there can be no private 
enterprise. 

So, as I said to my local editor, “I am 
proud of the fact that in my 1956 cam- 
paign more than 18,000 individual work- 
ers made contributions to my campaign. 
I shall also always be proud of the fact 
that a very large number of individual 
farmers, teachers, small-business men 
and individuals from all walks of life 
made contributions to my 1956 campaign, 
which made history with respect to po- 
litical independence.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point the entire letter to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The EDITOR, 
Eugene Register-Guard, 
Eugene, Oreg. 
Dear Sm: The Associated Press news ana- 
lyst, James Marlow, whose column appeared 
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in your paper in June 30, and other news 
articles on the subject in your paper, have 
missed the boat in their discussion of con- 
flict of interest in government, because the 
difference between campaign contributions 
and the Sherman Adams gifts is the differ- 
ence between public knowledge in the first 
case and secrecy in the second. 

The Morse bill requiring full disclosure of 
all sources of income by both elected and ap- 
pointed Federal officials receiving salaries 
over $10,000 has been before the Congress 
since 1946. It would supplement existing 
laws which now make public the sources and 
amounts of contributions to political cam- 
paigns. I have reintroduced the bill in each 
Congress since 1946. 

For years, I have pointed out the need for 
reform in our Federal election laws, including 
the financing of campaigns. In his July 7 
newsletter, my colleague quotes, for example, 
from & speech of mine in July 1956, to the 
effect that I consider the problem of political 
financing as the number one cause of corrup- 
tion in American politics. So Ido. But it 
does not follow that when a candidate's 
campaign committee receives contributions 
from a member of a union, or from a teacher, 
or a doctor, or a farmer, or businessman, he 
becomes unethical and crooked. 

Undoubtedly there are politicians who 
seem to represent political machines and 
financial interests that support those ma- 
chines; but it is a great disservice to give the 
impression that all politicians are under obli- 
gation to contributors to their campaigns 
simply because there are some politicians 
who are not free men. 

Those who call attention to the need for 
election law reforms and for making conflict- 
of-interest laws applicable to Members of 
Congress are performing a public service. I 
have myself advocated such reforms for years. 

But they do a disservice to public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Members of Congress and of- 
ficials in the executive branch when they fail 
to point out the distinction between cam- 
paign contributions, which by law have to be 
made a matter of public record, and con- 
cealed conflict-of-interest gifts to Govern- 
ment Officials. A blanketing of publicity 
made campaign contributions with concealed 
conflict-of-interest gifts carries with it the 
innuendo that campaign contributions are 
evil. 

It may be that some politicians feel obli- 
gated to contributors to their campaign 
funds in carrying out their work in the 
Senate. If so, they should speak only for 
themselves, and not for others. 

Any campaign contributions I have re- 
ceived in my three campaigns for the United 
States Senate, for example, have been ac- 
cepted by my campaign committees without 
any commitments and without any obliga- 
tions on my part. Their sources and 
amounts are a matter of public record. 

It is also contrary to fact to give the im- 
pression that labor unions contribute to the 
campaign funds of candidates for Congress. 
It is illegal for them to do so, and there is 
no loophole in the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act which permits them to do so. The law 
requires that political contributions for Fed- 
eral campaigns must come from individual 
workers on a voluntary basis, and not out 
of the union treasuries. 

I shall always be proud of the fact that in 
my 1956 campaign, more than 18,000 indi- 
vidual workers made contributions to my 
campaign. I shall also be proud of the fact 
that a very large number of individual farm- 
ers, teachers, small-business men and others 
from all walks of life made contributions to 
my 1956 campaign, which made history with 
respect to political independence, 

The day may come when the general pub- 
Hc will come to pay, either by such mass 
contributions or from the Federal Treas- 
ury, the large amounts spent every 2 years 
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for Congressional election campaigns, and 
the huge sum spent every 4 years to elect a 
President. 

But until then, full public disclosure an- 
swers the question of who is to police the 
policeman, The public can be counted on 
to ‘police the policeman, once there is full 
disclosure of the facts. Give the voters the 
information, and let them judge whether or 
not a candidate is unduly influenced by his 
sources of income and campaign contribu- 
tions. 

But this problem has no bearing on the 
kind of immorality in the Sherman Adams 
case, where personal gifts to the second man 
in the White House were written off as a 
business expense, all unknown to the gen- 
eral public, 

If the people let themselves be confused 
by the argument that gifts to men in high 
office should be ignored until we decide what 
to do about campaign funds, we will never 
make any progress toward improving either 
situa 


I realize that reactionary editors and Re- 
publican politicians in Oregon take comfort 
in any innuendo from which it may be im- 
plied that my actions in the Senate are in 
some way, somehow, influenced by campaign 
contributions. These reactionaries have 
certainly seized gratefully the opportunity 
to shift public attention away from Sher- 
man Adams, 

But I shall always bé proud to stand on 
the record I have made in the Senate as 
the record of a free man who has exercised 
an honest independence of Judgment on the 
merits of each issue as it has come before 
me, irrespective of who is for or against the 
issue, And I shall be proud of the record 
I have made in helping rout out of office 
the Talbotts, the Wenzells, and, I hope, the 
Adamses, who have not lived up to their 
ethical obligations. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


Those contributions are a matter of 
public record. In fact, those contributed 
prior to 10 days before election had to be 
filed with the Senate of the United 
States, under the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, and a reference to them was 
made in the press of my State. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to sup- 
port legislation which seeks to reform 
the Corrupt Practices Act, and to require 
a public disclosure of all sources of in- 
come, including gifts, and the amounts 
thereof, of all public officials who receive 
$10,000 or more a year. 

But if the American people let them- 
selves be confused by the argument that 
we should not do anything about con- 
flicts of interest, such as are involved in 
the Adams case, until we bring about re- 
forms in the Corrupt Practices Act, then 
we shall never get anywhere with either 
reform. 

My legal training taught me that 
when one has a case before the court, 
he should proceed to trial on that case, 
and not concern himself then with 
awaiting the determination of issues 
which are to be tried in other cases. 

Mr. President, the problem, posed by 
the Adams case was brought out most 
effectively this morning by Walter Lipp- 
mann. I close this afternoon by asking 
the President, “What do you propose to 
do about it? The American people are 
not going to be satisfied with your state- 
ment that you need a man who stands 
before the American people, as Lipp- 
mann so clearly pointed out this morn- 
ing, as one who has been guilty of poli- 
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tical immorality in performing the du- 
ties of an appointed position of great 
public trust.” 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the previous order, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, July 9, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 8, 1958: 


TERRITORY OF HAWAI 


Harry R. Hewitt, of Hawaii, to be fifth 
judge of the first circuit, Circuit Courts, 
Territory of Hawail, for a term of 6 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires August % 1958. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 

William M. Akers 

Ellis C. McCullough 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
and temporary lieutenants in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Robert F. Faulkner 

Louis A. Finney 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
John R. Boname 
Ercil R. Bowman, Jr. 
Paul D. Cooper, Jr. 
Francesco DePaola Raymond D. Scala 
Richard G. Fosburg Marlyn W. Voss 


The following-named (Reserve officers) to 
be permanent lieutenants (junior grade) 
and temporary lieutenants in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Vernon H. Balster Stanley D., Harmon 
Fred O. Bargatze William O. Livingston 
Elbert L. Fisher, Jr. Richard E. Menzel 
Norman P. Goguen Jacob R. Morgan 
James B. Glover Donald A. Schutt 


Arthur C. Krepps II (Reserve officer) to be 
a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, in lieu of 
permanent lieutenant as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

Charles I. Ward (civilian college graduate) 
to be a lieutenant in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
lieutenants in the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Alfred C. Billotte 

Richard D. Ulrey 

Larry H. Kennedy, Reserve officer, to be a 
permanent lieutenant (junior grade) and a 
temporary lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 


Michael A. Gass, Jr. 
Glendall L. King 
Franklin M. Roberts 
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Julian J. Thomas, Jr., Reserve officer, to be 
a lieutenant in the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
and to be promoted to the grade of lieuten- 
ant commander when his line-running mate 
is so promoted, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

Clayton R. Adams, Reserve officer, to be 
a lieutenant commander in the line of the 
Navy (engineering duty) for temporary serv- 
ice, subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Charles W. Halverson, Reserve officer, to be 
a lieutenant (junior grade) in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Hans W. Lunder, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the line of the Navy, limited duty 
only, classification “aviation electronics” for 
temporary service, subject to qualifications 
therefore as provided by law. 

Fred A. Butler, United States Navy retired 
officer, to be a permanent commander and a 


‘temporary captain in the Medical Corps of 


the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 1211, subject to qualifications ' 
therefor as provided by law. 

Joseph H. Scanlon, United States Navy re- 
tired officer, to be a permanent commander 
and a temporary captain in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

Leanna A, Ruth, United States Navy retired 
Officer, to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 1211, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Tony G. Vandagriff, retired officer, to be a 
chief warrant officer, W-4, in the United 
States Navy, for temporary service, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 1211, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

Thomas T. Cole, Jr. 

Merrill E. Critz 

James J. Hill 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Nayy in the permanent 
grade in lieutenant: 

Edward E. Peterman 

Oscar C. Shealy, Jr. 

James R, Turnbull 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in 
the Supply Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and in the temporary grade of lieutenant: 

Robert L. Brewin 

Roland A. Petrie 


Ronald C. Hudgens, for transfer to and 
appointment in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy in the permanent grade of ensign. 

Joan L. White, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, for transfer to and appoint- 
ment in the line of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant. 

James W. Ross, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, for transfer to and appointment 
in the line of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the 
permanent grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade): 

Robert M. Mielich 
Matt C. Miekush 
James W. Shumate 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in 


Stephen E. Speltz 
Thomas F. Stallman 
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the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the 
permanent grade of ensign: 


Salvatore J. Angelico 
Robert N. Brannock 
Sterling M. Brockwell, 


Jr. 
Robert F. Goodman 


Darrell E. Jones 
Malcolm J. MacDonald 
‘Thomas F. Mosher 
Douglas C. Potter 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade indi- 


cated: 


Lieutenant, line 


Earl C. Bowersox 
Savas Hantzes 
Henry S. Palau 
Forrest A. Miller 
James W. Wassell 
Andre V. Ajemian 
Peter F., H. Hughes 
Alexander W. Rilling 
John P, Leahy 
Charles F. Rushing 
William J. Pototsky 
Donald L, Angier 
James E. Foley 
David M. Cooney 
Lowe H. Bibby IIT 
Joseph A. Fitzpatrick 
Claude R. Stamey, Jr. 
William T. Harvey 
Bradford S. Granum 
Donald S. Wills 
Russell L. Moffitt 
Frank L, Etchison, Jr. 
Carl R. Pendell 
Willard R. Olson 
Norman R. Gearhart 
Ralph N. Whistler, Jr. 
Glen R, Sears 
Quentin E. Wilhelmi 
Peter K, Cullins 
Charles G. Harnden 
Richard B. Howe 
Charles H. Sassone, Jr. 
Gordon R. Voegelein 
Carl W. Huyette, Jr. 
Alexander M. Sinclair 
Robert H. Heon 
Harry L. Fremd 
Samuel L. Chesser 
Robert F. Campion, 
Jr. 
Lawrence P. Tread- 
well, Jr. 
Hugh S. Sease, Jr. 
Robert W. Arn 
Ralph W. Tobias 
Eric A, Nelson, Jr. 
Peter M. Moriarty 
Richard J. Edris 
James P. Barnes 
Roy S. Reynolds 
Donald A. Miller 
Hal R. Crandall 
Porter E. May 
Edwin R. Schack, Jr. 
Albert M. Hunt 
Donald H. Jarvis 
Thomas R. Overdorf 
Albert S. Bowen III 
James F. Hossfeld 
Charles H. Garner 
Earle R. Callahan 
Harrison F. Starn, Jr. 
Donald J. Maynard 
Charles K. Naylor 
Clifford M. Sims, Jr. 
John F., Stader 
Owen H. Ware 
Searcy G. Galing 
Frank G., Hiehle, Jr. 
Edward A. Broadwell 
Charles R. Irby 
Wallace A. Burgess 
Edward J. Condon, Jr. 
John L. Smeltzer, Jr. 
Chester C. Edwards 
Samuel P. Ginder, Jr. 
William J. Hennessy 
Samuel O. Jones, Jr, 
Richard M. Stafford 


Forrest R. Johns 
James J. Strohm 
Donald A. Still 
John M. Liston 
Glenn M. Brewer 
John M. Stump 
Charles W. Streightiff 
Donaid M. Sheely 
Samuel H. Applegarth, 
Jr. 
Charles K. Williams 
Robert A. Owen 
John M. Redfield 
Herbert E. Wilson, Jr. 
Robert C. Brogan 
John L. Head 
Robert L, Miller 
William C. Earl 
Richard K. Fontaine 
John E. Jarvies 
Gordon J. Schuller 
Wiliam R. Phillips 
Herman C. Quitmeyer 
Robert R. Boone 
Grafton R. McFadden 
Francis R. Willis 
Daniel H. Evans, Jr. 
Donald W. Knutson 
Ralph W. Hooper 
Arthur T. Ward 
Richard T. Thomas 
Irwin Patch, Jr. 
Armen Chertavian 
Donald A. Kilmer 
Robert H, Laighton 
John P. Papuga 
Charles I. Garrett, Jr. 
Richard B. Cunning- 
ham 
Russell D. Kaulback 
James M. Leiser 
Michael A. Iacona 
Donald L. Caskey 
Francis L. McGeachy 
Hilliard B. Holbrook II 
Nevin L. Rockwell 
George K. Derby 
John E. Reeder 
Angus Macaulay 
Robert B. McCoy 
David L. Jones, Jr. 
Harold F. Sigmon 
Clyde R. Welch 
Rodney L. Stewart 
Edward H. Wood 
Carol W. Jones 
Jay K. Davis 
William J. McBurney 
James A. Burnett 
John R. Kemble 
Searle F. Highleyman 
John W. Ingram 
Michael A. Patten 
Oliver A. Reardon, Jr. 
Donald E. Swank 
Leland E. Bolt 
Archibald S. Thomp- 
son 
Robert A. Baldwin 
Thomas E. Lukas 
Miles R. Wilkerson 
Paul A. Gallagher 
Lawrence T. Cooper 
Robert A. Wheeler 
Edwin H. Vrieze III 
Frederic C. Caswell, 
Jr. 
James A. Bacon 
Loren I. Moore 


John D. Scull Freeman L. Lofton 
Raymond A. Madden Henry C. Whelchel, 
Oliver J. Semmes III Jr. 

Gordan Van Hook William J. Thompson 
William W. Parks Victor C. Wandres 
Peter S. Shearer George E. Yeager 
Harland J. Rue II Floyd Holloway, Jr. 


Frank Á. Liberato Matthew J. Breen 


Donald E. Jubb 
Robert L. Pfeiff John P. Cromwell, Jr. 
James G. Baker 


Maxwell F. Leslie, Jr. 
David W. Weidenkopf Earl L. Caldwell, Jr. 
Thomas W. Watson Joseph F. Friend 


Lieutenant, Supply Corps 
James S. Patterson Frederick H. Keefer 
Gary C. Leighty Charles H. Samuelson 
Kenneth E. Hill Emerson M. Harris 
Darrell S. Chapman Thomas A. Boyce 
Gerald H. King Richard C. F. Kerwath 
Richard N. Dreese Walter H. French, Jr. 


Lieutenant, Chaplain Corps 
Walter “B” Clayton, Jr. 
Joe A. Davis 
Harry W. Holland, Jr. 


Lieutenant, Civil Engineer Corps 
Louis Huszar, Jr. 


Lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 


Newell H. Berry Billy M. Edwards 
Francis W. McIntosh Paul J. Sherin 

Philip R. Ragle Hulot W. Haden 
Edward D. Mateik LaVern E. Nichols 
John T, Holcombe William E. McConville 
Marvin J. Brown Lloyd A. Watts 
Charles M. Hine Mason A. Nelson, Jr. 
Betty D. Bair Daniel N. Williams 
Ezra F. Ferris Rodger F. Schindele 


Lieutenant, Nurse Corps 
Celine A. Finn Mary L. Steele 
Helen M Rigsby Ruth G. Pampush 
Clara A. Garbutt Elinor B. Sterling 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade indi- 
cated: 

Lieutenant commander, line 

Edwin M. Leidholdt Harold J. Shapard 
Charles W. Postieth- Kenneth B. Brisco 

waite Craig M. Coley 
Harold M. Yelton Claude E. Hale 
Joseph W. Gray Philip M. Dyer 
Roy E. Clymer, Jr. George Hamilton 
John F. Pierce 
Charles H. McMakin, 

Jr. 


Lieutenant commander, Medical Corps 
Frank “R” Preston 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Michael de Harne Dwyre 


The following-mamed officer for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps pursuant to the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5788: 


Richard M. Condrey 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Richard C. Ossenfort 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
chief warrant officer, W-2, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

Adams, George C. Guthrie, William C. 
Austin, Ellis E. Moore, James A. 
Carter, Charles S. Riley, Joseph F. 
Glover, Fred B. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
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chief warrant officer, W-3, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 


Shepherd, Aldon A, 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
chief warrant officer, W—4, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

Andrews, David J. Hudson, Edward S. 
Bernhardt, JamesL. Huston, Maynard F. 
Bond, Robert E. Mandzak, Nicholas 
Branson, Franz W. Marsh, William O. _ 
Bussey, Joseph O. McCaskill, Jesse M>> 
Crocker, Ralph J. Nalls, Nathan C., Jr. 
Dias, Paul E. Nelsen, Norman 
Dowler, Frank E. Pravecek, Frederick 
Fariss, William A. Ray, Ewart G., Jr. 
Fenn, Frank L., Jr. Taylor, John W. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Edith E. Bowden, Honorayille, Ala., in place 
of A. R. Morgan, deceased. 


ARIZONA 


Ethel V. Rogers, McNeal, Ariz., in place of 
A. T. Murphy, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Samuel J. McGraw, Austin, Ark., in place 
of M. B. Adams, retired. 
Dan C. Griffin, Crawfordsville, Ark., in place 
of C. P. Harman, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Kerg B. Key, Alameda, Calif., in place 
of F. E. Samuel, retired. 
William A. Thorne, Irvington, Calif., in 
place of H. J. Kohler, resigned. 
Walter C. Whitman, Pittsburg, Calif., in 
piace of H. A. McBride, retired. 
Ulis C. Briggs, Ukiah, Calif., in place of 
J. W. Harding, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 
Arthur R. Cleary, Bethel, Conn., in place of 
F. E. Goodsell, Sr., retired. 
Leslie S. Mallinson, West Cornwall, Conn., 
in place of W. M. Hart, deceased, 
GEORGIA 
William Leroy Hogue, Carrollton, Ga., in 
place of O. L. Spence, retired. 
Leo J. Russell, Rome, Ga., in place of W. E. 
Wimberly, retired. 
IDAHO 
Richard E. Payne, Elk River, Idaho, in 
place of C. M. Friend, retired. 
Victor T. Uria, Homedale, Idaho, in place 
of I. M. Helton, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
John W. Dehmiow, Algonquin, I., in place 
of M. W. Struwing, removed. 
Rex H. Carter, Berwyn, Ill., in place of J. 
J. A. Borkovec, retired. 
William M. Toland, Browning, Ill., in place 
©^ M. E. Bader, resigned. 
Lee H. Clark, Glenarm, Ill., in place of M. L. 
McCraner, retired. 
Hester Lee Kaufman, Harristown, II., in 
place of C. C. Brown, resigned. 
Robert Harvey McCaherty, Hillview, Il., in 
place of P. A. Brickey, resigned. 
Richard D. Michael, LeRoy, Ill., in place of 
W. J. Strange, retired. 
Kathryn L. Wallrich, Mossville, Ill., in place 
of C. M. Long, retired. 
Aileen Harriet Adams, Rapids City, Ill., in 
place of C. E. Hancock, retired. 
James E. Hill, Streator, Ill,, in place of C. E. 
Erler, deceased. 
Leslie R. Stein, Trivoli, 
O. L. Glasford, deceased. 
INDIANA 
Clara G. Langley, Stroh, Ind., in place of 
K. L. Kenyon, retired. 
Verlo Christner, Topeka, 
R. J. Clark, deceased. 
Arno J. Kuhn, Waldron, 
T. H. Cartmel, retired. 


Il, in place of 


Ind., in place of 
Ind., in place of 
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IOWA 


George G. Hendricks, Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 

place of R. J. Gilday, retired. 
KANSAS 

Chloe E. Huffman, Englewood, Kans., in 
place of E. J. Lee, retired. 

George Paul Gerardy, Hanover, Kans., in 
place of R. J. Munger, retired. 

Jack D. Warnock, Stafford, Kans., in place 
of W. L. Kent, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Minnie M. Staley, Lackey, Ky., in place of 
Mike Staley, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


Ivy M. Lytton, Gilliam, La., in place of 
8. H. Reid, resigned. 

Billy R. Johnson, Harrisonburg, La., in 
place of J. L. Beasley, retired. 

Roberta G. Landry, Mathews, La., in place 
of B. A. Gautreaux, retired. 

Ora G. Thomas, Mooringsport, La., in place 
of A. H. Barre, retired. 

William A. Bulcao, Slidell, La., 
C. D. Block, resigned. 


MAINE 


Chandler Byrant Paine, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
in place of T. L. Roberts, deceased. 

Raymond M. Flynn, Sanford, Maine, in 
place of F. C. Creteau, resigned. 

Donald L. Lapointe, Van Buren, Maine, in 
place of L. N. Poirer, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Katherine C. Brown, Littleton Common, 
Mass., in place of R. C. West, retired. 

James H. Bradley, Woburn, Mass., in place 
of J. H. Murphy, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Budd A. Goodwin, Adrian, Mich., in place 
of P, F. Frownfelder, retired. 

James Patejdl, Harbert, Mich., in place of 
O. W. Tornquist, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Edward J, Shega, Babbitt, Minn., in place 
of R. J. Slade, resigned. 
Arthur Peter Hein, Excelsior, 
place of F. J. Mason, retired. 
_ Orlin A. Ofstad, Orr, Minn., 
A. M. Rude, retired. 
Sylvester V. Zitzmann, Vesta, Minn., in 
place of T. C. Kline, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Maxie A. Grozinger, Crowder, 
place of O. B. Jones, transferred. 
Hobert Riley, Jr., Pattison, Miss., in place 
of J. D. Burch, transferred. 
George W. Benson, Webb, Miss., 
of L. A. White, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Kenneth C. James, Gravois Mills, Mo., in 
place of M. L. McKinley, retired. 
Wilhelmine E. Jacobi, Martinsburg, Mo., 
in place of F. J. Jacobi, Jr., deceased. 
Willard H. Dowden, Pickering, Mo., in place 
of J. L. Bosch, deceased. 
MONTANA 
Virgil S. Davis, Anaconda, Mont., in place 
of F. J. J. Finnegan, removed. 
NEBRASKA 
James C. Dowding, Bellevue, Nebr., in place 
of J. H. Schaller. resigned. 
Edward W. Divis, Brainard, Nebr., in place 
of Fred Hlavac, retired. 
Malcolm E. Jensen, Emerson, Nebr., in 
place of R. L. McPherran, resigned. 
Ruth E. Fouts, Maxwell, Nebr., in place of 
R. C. Dolan, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clyde H. Seavey, Candia, N. H., in place of 
R. B. Dinsmore, retired, 
NEW JERSEY 


- Ellen E. Benson, Lawnside, N. J., in place 
ot Helen Davis, removed, 


in place of 


Minn. in 


in place of 


Miss., in 


in place 
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Lawrence H. Emmons, Sergeantsville, N. J., 

in place of L. J. Myers, deceased. 
NEW YORK 

Peter S. Tosi, Boiceville, N. Y., In place of 
M. D. Robeson, retired. 

Grace E. Pfeiffer, Middle Island, N. Y. in 
place of E. H. Pfeiffer, deceased. 

Minor J. Leonard, Odessa, N. Y., in place of 
H. H. Rundle, retired. 

Alice B. Larsen, Peconic, N. Y., 
W. E. Way, resigned. 

Clarence B. Wilmot, Rushford, N. Y., in 
place of M. E. Austin, removed. 

Berta R. Fellows, South Salem, N. Y., in 
place of J. R. Reilly, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Lexine G. McCarson, Balfour, N. C. in place 
of L. R. Geiger, retired. 

James Howard Crowell, Concord, N. C., in 
place of B. E. Harris, resigned. 


OHIO 


Quindo A. Belloni, Brewster, Ohio, in place 
of Kathryn Schott, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Frank M. Hippard, Okeene, Okla., in place 
of A. M. Farhar, deceased. 
Earl Dale Allee, Quapaw, Okla., in place of 
C. E. Douthat, retired. 
OREGON 
Allan T. Ettinger, Brookings, Oreg., in place 
of W, G. Thompson, resigned. 
Wayne F. Ball, Huntington, Oreg., in place 
of B. K. Harvey, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles A. Mensch, Bellefonte, Pa., in place 
of E. B. Bower, retired. 
William R. Mundell, Birdsboro, Pa., in place 
of P. F. Petrillo, removed. 
Richard L. Altemose, Brodheadsyille, Pa., 
in place of M. L. Serfass, retired. 
Emma Jane Kimmel, Dalmatia, Pa., in 
place of P. L. Tressler, retired. 
Clifford C. Mills, Freeland, Pa., 
Neale Boyle, retired. 
Julia M. McCluskey, New Bedford, Pa., in 
place of N. R. Akens, deceased. 
Charles S. Borem, Sewickley, Pa., in place 
of S. V. Webster, deceased, 
Robert W. Kramer, Valencia, Pa. in place 
of T. M. Perry, retired. 
PUERTO RICO 
Angel Cesar Benitez Lopez, Aguas Buenas, 
P. R. in place of F. G. Gonzales, retired, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Urban G. Milhous, Jr., Denmark, S. C., in 
place of M. R. Mayfield, resigned. 
Willie C. Maxwell, Inman, S. C., in place 
of J. G. Waters; retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Maynard G. Hatch, McLaughlin, S. Dak., in 
place of Freda Haberman, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
John L, Sanders, Somerville, Tenn., in place 
of W. A. Rhea, retired. 
TEXAS 
Vernon C. Johnson, Alvin, Tex., in place of 
B. A. Borskey, retired. 
Ruby D. Cummings, Barstow, 
place of A. J. Hayes, resigned. 
Benedict M. Kocurek, Caldwell, Tex., in 
place of R. A, Bowers, transferred. 
Grace M. Duncan, Crandall, Tex., in place 
of K. H. Jorns, resigned. 
Homer R. Granberry, Douglassville, Tex., 
in place of E. E. McMillian, Jr., removed. 
Leslie Fulenwider, Uvalde, Tex., in place of 
J. P. Molloy, deceased. 
UTAH 
Roger A. Clark, Emery, Utah, in place of 
J. R. Sorenson, deceased. 
Daniel Clair Whitesides; Layton, Utah, in 
place of R. H. Barton, deceased. 


in place of 


in place of 


Tex., in 
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VERMONT 

Harold B. Wright, White River Junction, 

Vt., in place of C. A. O’Brien, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

Arthur P. McMullen, Hot Springs, Va., in 
place of F. L. Thompson, retired. 

Elmer H. Kirby, Stanleytown, Va., in place 
of M, C. Stanley, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dempsey Dale Lilly, Coal City, W. Va., in 
place of L. L. Lilly, retired. 

Franklin N. Phares, Valley Bend, W. Va., in 
place of A. K. Crawford, deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Ruth M. Bergstrom, Comstock, Wis., in 

place of N. O. Peterson, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Juty 8, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 5: 8: Unto God would I commit 
my cause. 

Eternal God, who art the source of 
all our blessings, grent that daily we 
may commit ourselves and our way unto 
Thee. 

Inspire us with a vivid sense of Thy 
presence and power as we face duties 
and responsibilities which are far beyond 
our own finite wisdom and strength. 

We humbly confess that there are days 
when the ideals, which we cherish, seem 
so visionary and the outlook for a nobler 
civilization appears so gloomy. 

May men and nations everywhere give 
their allegiance to the King of Kings, 
who rules not with the rod of iron but 
with the scepter of justice, righteousness, 
mercy, and love. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 7349. An act to amend the act regu- 
lating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 7452. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend the charter of 
St, Thomas’ Literary Society; 

H. R, 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munic- 
ipal court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as “the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ to create ‘the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia,’ and for other purposes,” approved April 
1, 1942, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the Ist day of May of each year as 
Loyalty Day. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 


1958 


which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R.7863. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3785. An act to amend the charter of the 
National Union Insurance Co. of Washing- 
ton; and 

8.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6006) entitled “An act to 
amend certain provisions of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, to provide for greater 
certainty, speed, and efficiency in the en- 
forcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Martin of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. WILLIAMs to be 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PROHIBIT TRADING IN ONION 
FUTURES 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am seri- 
ously concerned with the delay in action 
by the other body on H. R. 376, the bill 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act 
to prohibit trading in onion futures in 
commodity exchanges. 

I introduced a similar bill, H. R. 1933, 
on January 5, 1957. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held extensive 
hearings on the problem in 1957 as it 
had done previously during the 84th 
Congress. With many others I testified 
in behalf of the legislation, pointing out 
that there is no law in effect today to 
control adequately the manipulation and 
wild fluctuation of onion futures. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
favorably reported the bill on August 8, 
1957, and it passed the House on March 
13, 1958. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held further hearings and 
favorably reported the bill on May 26. 
In its report, the committee stated that 
“it now appears that speculative activity 
in the futures markets causes such 
severe and unwarranted fluctuations in 
the price of cash onions as to require 
complete prohibition of onion futures 
trading in order to assure the orderly 
flow of onions in interstate commerce.” 

The onion growers throughout the 
country agree with this conclusion of 
the committee. These growers who are 
generally small farmers, dependent for 
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a livelihood on a few acres of ground, 
are wondering how long they must wait 
for the Democratic leadership to bring 
this meritorious measure to the floor of 
the Senate. They realize that they have 
no other protection against those big 
operators who manipulate the market 
to benefit themselves only. 

H. R. 376 has been on the Senate Cal- 
endar since May 26, a period of 6 wecks. 
What is the leadership waiting for? The 
onion producers want the bill. The Sen- 
ate committee reports that it is a proper 
and necessary measure. The House has 
approved it. Why this long delay on 
the part of the Democratic leadership 
in bringing H. R. 376 to a vote in the 
Senate? 


HE DIDN’T KNOW WHAT HARRIS 
MEANT 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Baron Shacklette, like Dr. 
Schwartz before him, got his signals 
mixed: He thought it was the “Commit- 


tee on Legislative Harassment.” Now 
Baron has gone. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 


Private Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


OLIVE V. RABINIAUX 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2621) for 
the relief of Olive V. Rabiniaux. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EVA S. WINDER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 488) for ' 


the relief of Eva S. Winder. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


LAURANCE F, SAFFORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1524) for 
the relief of Laurance F. Safford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay to Laurance F. Safford, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $100,000, in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims against the United States 
in connection with cryptographic systems 
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and apparatus invented and developed by 

him while serving on active duty in the 
United States Navy which have been held in 
secrecy status by the United States Govern- 
ment: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CASEY JIMENEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1879) for 
the relief of Casey Jimenez. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM F. PELTIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2146) for 
the relief of William F. Peltier. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


DONALD R. PENCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1565) 
for the relief of Donald R. Pence. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Donald R. Pence, 
Los Angeles, Calif, the sum of $332.53. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Donald 
R. Pence against the United States for re- 
imbursement to him of expenses incurred 
as a result of hospitalization and medical 
treatment which was denied him by the 
United States Veterans’ Administration, and 
to which he was entitled as a veteran with 
service-connected disability: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN F. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2062) 
for the relief of John F. Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Chief Electrician 
John F. Smith, United States Navy, retired 
(serial number 377339), is relieved of liabil- 
ity to repay to the United States the sum of 
$23,317.40, which was erroneously paid to 
film as retired pay for the period beginning 
April 26, 1946, and ending June 30, 1954, 
both dates inclusive, in violation of section 
212 of the act approved June 30, 1932 (5 
U. S. C., sec. 59a). In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disb Officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for any amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. CARMEN 
SCOPPETTUOLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4059) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Carmen 
Scoppettuolo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carmen Scoppettuolo, of Belleville, N. J., the 
sum of $1,540. Payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Mr. and Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo 
against the United States by reason of the 
expenses incurred by them in making a visit 
to the United States Military Cemetery St. 
Laurent (Normandy), France. The Depart- 
ment of the Army had erroneously informed 
them that their son, Pfc. James V. Scoppet- 
tuolo, was buried there: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating, 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HARLEE M. HANSLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5351) 
for the relief of Harlee M. Hansley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Harlee M. Han- 
sley (first lieutenant, United States Air 
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Force, retired), Miami, Fla., is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the sum of $14,232.98. Such sum rep- 
resents compensation received by the said 
Harlee M. Hansley as a retired commissioned 
officer of the United States Air Force during 
the period beginning November 2, 1947, and 
ending August 8, 1955, while he was also 
employed by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and was receiving dual compensation 
from the United States at a combined annual 
rate in excess of $3,000. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which Hability is relieved by this act. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Harlee M. Hansley, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the claim of the United States 
for such refund. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. CARL F. DYKEMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7293) 
for the relief of Capt. Carl F. Dykeman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Capt. Carl F. 
Dykeman, United States Army, Retired 
(Army serial No. O-372323), is hereby re- 
lieved of liability to repay to the United 
States all amounts paid to him in violation 
of section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932 (5 
U. S. C. 59a), for the period beginning on 
February 20, 1950, and ending on August 3, 
1955, both dates inclusive. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer, full credit shall be given 
for all amounts for which liability is relieved 
by this section. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the said Carl F. 
Dykeman an amount equal to all amounts 
paid by the said Carl F. Dykeman to the 
United States, or withheld from his retired 
pay, before the date of enactment of this act 
on account of the liability of which he is re- 
lieved by the first section of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike “February 20, 
1950” and insert “April 2, 1953.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


JAMES L. McCABE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8233) 
for the relief of James L. McCabe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, James L. McCabe of 
Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $1,197. Such 
sum represents the amount of settlement for 
which the said James L. McCabe was re- 
quired to pay for the loss of money from reg- 
istered mail. Said James L. McCabe, a letter 
carrier in the United States Post Office at 
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Minneapolis, Minn., apparently lost the regis- 
ter or the register was stolen from him while 
making collection of mail on a scheduled col- 
lection tour. Such sum shall be paid only 
on condition that the said James L. McCabe 
shall receive this sum to pay such settlement 
in full: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Such sum shall 
be paid only on condition that the said James 
L. McCabe shall receive this sum to pay such 
settlement in full.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WAYNE W. POWERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8313) 
for the relief of Wayne W. Powers, of 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash., the sum 
of $2,203, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States 
as reimbursement for personal property con- 
structed by him on lot numbered I, Halibut 
Point, Sitka, Alaska, and confiscated by the 
Government of the United States in 1942: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures and 
insert “$400.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELLA H. NATAFALUSY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8732) 
for the relief of Ella H. Natafalusy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Uniformed Services Contingency Act 
of 1953, and chapter 73 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, the late Chief Warrant 
Officer Alex Natafalusy, United States Army, 
retired, shall be held and considered to have 
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personally signed, on January 2, 1954, the 
form indicating that he elected under the 
provisions of such act to receive reduced 
retired pay in order to provide an annuity 
for his widow of one-fourth of such reduced 
retired pay, which form was in fact executed 
by his daughter, La Nelle Natafalusy, on 
January 2, 1954, under authority of a power 
of attorney executed by the late Alex Nata- 
falusy in favor of such daughter on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, strike the words “such 
daughter on December 31, 1953.” 

Page 2, line 3, insert following the word 
“of” the words “such daughter on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


W. G. HOLLOMON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8759) 
for the relief of W. G. Hollomon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to W. G. Hollomon, 
the sum of $3,189.15. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full and complete settle- 
ment of all claims of the said W. G. Hollo- 
mon against the United States on account 
of all personal injuries, medical and hospi- 
tal bills, and loss of all personal property, 
sustained by the said W. G. Hollomon, and 
caused by Pfc. Harley C. Kirchner, RA- 
17437146, and Sgt. Bobby R. Corbett, RA- 
24777079, both of whom were then and there 
attached to Company “A,” Sixth Infantry 
Battalion, Third Infantry Division, Fort 
Benning, Ga., by the said Kirschner and Cor- 
bett shooting the said W. G. Hollomon three 
times with a pistol while they were engaged 
in the commission of the offense of robbery 
upon the person of the said W. G. Hollomon, 
on the 2d day of September 1956, said rob- 
bery being committed at the place of busi- 
ness of the said W. G. Hollomon at Brooklyn, 
Ga., at which said place of business the said 
W. G. Hollomon carried on a mercantile 
business and also a United States post office, 
of which he was the United States post- 
master. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the name “Hollomon,” 
insert “and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon."’ 

Page 1, line 7, after the name “Hollomon” 
insert “and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “and loss of all 
personal property.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “the said W. G. 
Hollomon”, and insert “them,” 

Page 2, line 12, at the end of bill, insert: 
“The enactment of this act shall forever bar 
W. G. Hollomon from receiving any compen- 
sation from the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation for injuries sustained as a result 
of this accident.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of W. G. Hollomon 
and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon.” 
sant motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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MRS. BETTY L. FONK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8894) 
for the relief of Mrs. Betty L. Fonk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $10,000 to Mrs. Betty L. Fonk, of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents compensation for personal injuries, and 
all expenses incident thereto sustained as the 
result of an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany, on June 22, 1955: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures and 
insert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN C. HOUGHTON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9006) 
for the relief of John C. Houghton, Jr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to John C. 
Houghton, Jr., of Peoria, Ill, the sum of 
$293.25. Such sum represents reimburse- 
ment to said John C. Houghton, Jr., for pay- 
ing out of his own funds a judgment against 
him in the courts of Illinois arising out of an 
accident occurring on April 8, 1957, when the 
said John C. Houghton, Jr., was operating a 
Government vehicle in the course of his 
duties as an employee of the Post Office De- 
partment: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. SUMPTER SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9197) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sumpter Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Sumpter 
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Smith, Birmingham, Ala., the amount cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Commerce under 
section 2. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Sumpter Smith against the United 
States for 60 days of accumulated and ac- 
crued annual leave of her husband as an 
employee of the United States, which was 
forfeited by him when he resigned from his 
permanent position with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority to accept a temporary ap- 
pointment on November 3, 1939: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
determine and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount which would have been 
paid to the husband of the said Mrs. Sumpter 
Smith under the act of April 7, 1942 (56 
Stat. 200) pursuant to his application there- 
for on January 31, 1942, if the accumulated 
and accrued annual leave which he forfeited 
upon his resignation on November 30, 1939, 
from his permanent position with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority had been validly 
transferred to his temporary appointment 
and reappointment as Special Airport Ad- 
viser to the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “sixty days” and 
and insert “68 days and 30 minutes.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. HUTTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9772) 
for the relief of William C. Hutto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and 
directed to pay to William C. Hutto, Atlanta, 
Ga., (Veterans’ Administration claim No. 
C-19062031), out of current appropria- 
tions for the payment of compensation, an 
amount equal to the amount of disability 
compensation which would have been paid 
to him on account of the loss of his right 
ring finger, if he had filed application for 
such compensation with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on February 11, 1933 for the 
period beginning on February 11, 1933, and 
ending on the effective date of the award of 
disability compensation made to him on ac- 
count of such disability: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “February 11, 
1933”, and insert “April 1, 1946” and also in 
line 11, strike out “February 11, 1933, and 
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ending on”, and insert “April 1, 1946 through 
August 3, 1955.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9884) 
for the relief of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. the sum of $2,000 in 
full settlement of its claim against the 
United States for reimbursement for the 
amounts of departure bonds posted in behalf 
of Laszlo Akos, Tomas Akos, Lilla Akos, and 
Robert Akos; each of whose status was sub- 
sequently adjusted under section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act so as to create a rec- 
ord of their lawful admission as of the date 
of their original arrival in the United States: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated by this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co.” and insert in leu thereof 
“Tamas Akos and Lilla Akos.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “its claim” and 
insert “all claims.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Tamas Akos and 
Lilla Akos.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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1ST LT. LUTHER A. STAMM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9986) 
for the relief of 1st Lt. Luther A. Stamm. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That 1st Lt. Luther A. 
Stamm, United States Army, retired, serial 
number O-1995032, is hereby relieved of all 
liability to pay to the United States the sum 
of $2,639.65. Such sum represents certain 
amounts erroneously paid to the said Luther 
A. Stamm during the period between August 
1, 1953, and April 30, 1957, inclusive, as a 
result of errors made in the computation of 
his retired pay. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriate, to the 
said Luther A. Stamm an amount equal to 
the aggregate of amounts paid by him, or 
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which have been withheld from sums other- 
wise due him, in complete or partial satis- 
faction of such claim of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “pay.”, 
insert: “In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying of disbursing of- 
ficers, full credit shall be given for all 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OLIN FRED RUNDLETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
10396) for the relief of Olin Fred Rund- 
lett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
are hereby waived in favor of Olin Pred 
Rundlett, 1725 Mercer Avenue, NW., Roa- 
noke, Va.; and his claim for compensation 
for the loss of sight of both of his eyes al- 
leged to have begun while he was working 
as a draftsman at Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1918, shall be acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act 
in the same manner as if such claim had 
been timely filed, if such claim is filed 
within 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act: Provided, That no bene- 
fits shall accrue by reason of the enactment 
of this act for any period prior to its en- 
actment, except in the care of such medical 
or hospitalization expenditures which may 
be deemed reimbursable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and.a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WALLACE Y. DANIELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10139) 
for the relief of Wallace Y. Daniels. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $375 to Wallace Y. Daniels, of 
Chelsea, Mass., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents the cost of an artificial limb which was 
damaged on June 28, 1957, as the result of 
an accident while on duty at the Back Bay 
Post Office, Boston, Mass., payment of which 
could not be paid by the Bureau of Com- 
pensation, Department of Labor: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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HIPOLITO C. DEBACA 


. The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10473) 
for the relief of Hipolito C. DeBaca. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 
20, inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 765-769), are hereby 
waived in favor of Hipolito C. DeBaca, of 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., for compensation for dis- 
ability alleged to have been sustained while 
employed by the Rehabilitation Agency 
(United States) in Las Vegas, N. Mex., during 
the year 1931. Claim for compensation un- 
der this act may be filed any time within 
1 year after the date of enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AIC. DELBERT LANHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10520) 
for the relief of Alc. Delbert Lanham. 
. There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in determining 
the eligibility of Alc. Delbert Lanham 
(Air Force serial No. AF 6270556) for 
retired pay from the Department of the 
Air Force, the provisions of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1142) are waived 
insofar as such provisions prohibit the pay- 
ment of retired pay to him because of his 
conviction by a court-martial on November 
3, 1953. The said Alc. Delbert Lanham, sub- 
sequent to such conviction, has reenlisted 


and served honorably in the United States 
Air Force. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TIBOR WOLLNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10885) 
for the relief of Tibor Wollner, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
Otherwise appropriated, to Tibor Wollner, 

ew York, N. Y., the sum of $500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shal! be in full settlement 
of all claims of Tibor Wollner against the 
United States for reimbursement of the 
amount of a departure bond posted on June 
16. 1948, on behalf of said Tibor Wollner, and 
which was declared breached on February 8, 
1952: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


. The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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EBER BROTHERS WINE & LIQUOR 
CORP. : 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11975) 
for the relief of Eber Brothers Wine & 
Liquor Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, and notwithstanding any 
statute of limitations including the limita- 
tions of section 322 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939, the Eber Brothers Wine & 
Liquor Corp., of Rochester, N. Y., shall be 
permitted to file its claims under section 322 
of the Internal Reyenue Code of 1939 for the 
refund of overpayments of income taxes for 
fiscal years 1947 and 1948 which resulted 
from the fact that profit from the sale of 
certain warehouse receipts was treated as 
ordinary income when, subsequently, it was 
established that such income should have 
been accorded capital gains treatment under 
the law; and if those claims are found to be 
meritorious, authority is hereby provided for 
the payment of such refunds. 

Sec. 2. The United States shall not be liable 
for any interest on any portion of any such 
claim for any period prior to the date on 
which such claim is filed with the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate pursuant to 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPE STEFANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1293) 
for the relief of Giuseppe Stefano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Giuseppe Stefano shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “fee” insert 
“: Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MRS. MARGARETE BRIEST, NEE 
EGGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6353) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margarete Briest, 
nee Eggers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 {a) (3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Mar- 
garete Briest (nee Eggers) may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA FIERRO CALOGERO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6667) 
for the relief of Maria Fierro Calogero. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That Maria Fierro 
Calogero, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 404 (b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, may be naturalized 
by taking prior to 1 year after the effective 
date of this act, before any court referred to 
in subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act or before any dip- 
lomatic or consular offcer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 
337 of the said act. From and after naturali- 
zation. under this act, the said Maria Fierro 
Calogero shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IWAN OKOPNY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7282) 
for the relief of Iwan Okopny. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Iwan 
Okopny may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That, a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of said act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “That,” in- 
sert “unless the beneficiary is entitled to care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 
Stat. 250).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 627) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, An- 
thony J. Chaia, Joseph Tawil, Chryssoula 
Fotinatos (Stevens), Ezra Gindi, Sun Hsi 
Zen Yung (also known as Yung Sun Hsi 
Zen), Dusan Lezaja, Amor A. Paraso, and 
Florentine Laurente shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
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upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon -the granting of permanent residence 
of each alien as provided for in this section 
of this act, if such alien was classifiable 
as a quota immigrant at the time of the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to reduce by one the quota for the quota 
area to which the alien is chargeable for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Sarina Goldman 
Tawil shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee: Provided, That the 
netural father of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Lelas Constantinos 
Tsamcpoulos shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney Goneral, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Rabbi Haim Zellek 
Kemmelman, and John Favia (also known 
as John J. Curry), shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fees. 

Sec. 5. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstand- 
ing orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bonds, which may have 
issued in the cases of Paul F. V., Trojel, 
Gertrudis De Peralta Nartatez, and Nora 
Lyons. From and after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, the said persons shall 
not again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced or any 
such warrants and orders have issued. 

Szc. 6. For the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, John J. Flynn shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of November 5, 1934, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, at the end of line 7, add the 
following: “Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this section of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION IN- 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 628) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Alexandra Lazarides, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs, Nick Lazarides, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Ornella 
Buratto, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Pilotto, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Grigorios (Papanikolaou) Pappanicoulos 
and Stavroula (Papanikolaou) Pappanicou- 
los, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Constantinos Pappanicoulos, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Francesco 
Villanti Seneca, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Felice Seneca, lawfully resident 
aliens of the United States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Harry 
(Zwi) Goldenberg (Sponder), shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Sponder, law- 
fully resident aliens of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Sheila 
Anita Daniel (Weekes), shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Rufus Daniel, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 3, 4, and 5 of this act 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 8. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Masako Onta, 
the fiance of Dean Potter, a citizen of the 
United States, shall be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Masako Onta is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Dean Potter and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Masako Onta, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Masako 
Onta, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Masako 
Onta as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 

Src. 9. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Tokiko Taka- 
hashi, the fiance of Larry R. Norstrom, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Tokiko Takahashi is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Larry R. Nord- 
strom and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Tokiko 
Takahashi, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
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the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Tokiko Takahashi, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Tokiko Taka- 
hashi as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 21, after the names “Sheila 


Anita” strike out the names “Daniel 
(Weekes)” and = substitute ‘“(Daniel) 
Weekes.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


QUIETING TITLE TO CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8859) to 
quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain real property in the county of 
Humboldt, State of California. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
hereby releases, remises, and quitclaims all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described real prop- 
erty situated in the county of Humboldt, 
State of California, to the person or persons 
who would, except for any claim of right, 
title, and interest in and to such real prop- 
erty on the part of the United States by 
reason of deed recorded in the office of the 
county recorder of Humboldt County, State 
of California, on May 15, 1943, in volume 259 
of deeds at page 290, Humboldt County Rec- 
ords, be entitled thereto under the laws of 
the State of California: 

The east half of southwest quarter and 
the west half of southeast quarter of section 
9 in township 10 north, range 2 east, 
Humboldt meridian. 

Containing 160 acres, more or less. 

Also beginning on the subdivision line 
at a point which is distant thereon 165 feet 
west from the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of southwest quarter of section 
22 in township 10 north, range 2, east, 
Humboldt meridian; and running thence 
west along the subdivision line 1,155 feet to 
the section line; thence south on same 1,320 
feet to the southwest corner of said section; 
thence east on the south line of said section 
1,155 feet; and thence north 1,320 feet to 
the point of beginning. 

Containing 35 acres, more or less. 

Also the west 25 acres of the northwest 
quarter of northwest quarter of section 27 in 
said township and range, measured in a like 
manner as the description of land in section 
22, above, and being the same as conveyed 
by Cornelius Thompson and wife to James 
B. Watkins, by deed dated January 6, 1905, 
and recorded January 7, 1905, in book 88 of 
deeds, page 614. 

The east half of northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 34 and the south half of northwest 
quarter of section 35, in township 10 north, 
range 2 east, Humboldt meridian. 

Containing 160 acres more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike “May” and insert in 
lieu thereof “March.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


July 8 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELISABETH LESCH ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1593) for 
relief of Elisabeth Lesch and her minor 
children, Gonda, Norbert, and Bobby. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Elisabeth Lesch, the financée of Sfc. 
William R. Hopper, a citizen of the United 
States, and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby, shall be eligible for visas as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a pe- 
riod of 3 months: Provided, That the admin- 
istrative authorities find that the said Elisa- 
beth Lesch is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Sfc. William R. Hopper and that 
they are found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws, except that section 
212 (a) (9) of the said act shall be inap- 
plicable in the case of Elisabeth Lesch: Pro- 
vided further, That the exemption provided 
herein in the case of the said Elisabeth 
Lesch shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. In the 
event the marriage between the above-named 
persons does not occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Elisabeth Lesch 
and her minor children, Gonda, Norbert, and 
Bobby, they shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Elisabeth Lesch 
and her mind children, Gonda, Norbert, and 
Bobby, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Elisa- 
beth Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, 
Norbert, and Bobby, as of the date of the 
payment by them of the required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF PEDER STRAND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1975) for 
the relief of Peder Strand. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Peder Strand shall be held to meet 
the requirements for physical presence set 
forth in section 316 (a) (1) of that act and 
may be permitted to file his petition for 
naturalization in accordance with the re- 
quirements of section 334 of that act: Pro- 
vided, That such petition is filed not later 
than 1 year following the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF NICHOLAS CHRISTOS 
SOULIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2638) for 
the relief of Nicholas Christos Soulis. 


1958 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicholas Christos Soulis shall be held and 
considered to haye been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF JEAN KOUYOUMDJIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2665) for 
the relief of Jean Kouyoumdjian. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (19) of section 
212 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jean Kouyoumdjian may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graphs known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF YOSHIKO MATSUHARA 
AND HER MINOR CHILD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2944) for 
the relief of Yoshiko Matsuhara and her 
minor child, Kerry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Yoshiko Matsuhara, the fiancée of 
Sgt. Lawrence W. Alexander, a citizen of the 
United States, and her minor child, Kerry, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative author- 
ities find that the said Yoshiko Matsuhara 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Sgt. Lawrence W. Alexander and that they 
are found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Yoshiko Matsuhara and 
her minor Child, Kerry, they shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Yoshiko Matsuhara and her minor child, 
Kerry, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry, as 
of the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF PETER LISZCZYNSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 2950) for 
the relief of Peter Liszezynski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 212 (a) (1) and 
212 (a) (7) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Peter Liszezynski may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of said act: Pro- 
vided further, That these exemptions shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion of which 


- the Department of State or the Department 


of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF TAEKO TAKAMURA 
ELLIOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2965) for 
the relief of Taeko Takamura Elliott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Taeko Takamura Elliott shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TAKA MOTOKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2984) for 
the relief of Taka Motoki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Taka Motoki, the flancée of Clyde K. 
Crisler, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Taka Motoki is coming to 
the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Clyde K. Crisler 
and that she is found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Taka Motoki, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Taka Motoki, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Taka Motoki as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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LEOBARDO CASTANEDA VARGAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2997) for 
the relief of Leobardo Castaneda Vargas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act, the said Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
order have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HERTA WILMERSDOERFER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3019) for 
the relief of Herta Wilmersdoerfer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (4) of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Herta Wilmersdoerfer may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act: Provided further, That this act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under such paragraphs known to the Sec- 
retary of State or the Attorney General prior 
to the date of the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


KIMIKO ARAKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3080), for 
the relief of Kimiko Araki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kimiko Araki, the fiancée of Ronald 
Frederick Astalos, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the adminis- 
trative authorities find that the said Kimiko 
Araki is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Ronald Frederick Astalos and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Kimiko Araki, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Kimiko Araki, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Kimiko Araki as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CRESENCIO URGANO GUERRERO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3159) for 
the relief of Cresencio Urgano Guerrero. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cresencio Urgano Guerrero shall be held and 
considered to haye been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
‘such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RYFKA BERGMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3172) for 
the relief of Ryfka Bergmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ryfka Bergmann shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PR°SCO DI FLUMERI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3173) for 
the relief of Prisco Di Flumeri. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Prisco Di Flumeri may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act. 
This act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
, and a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPINA FAZIO 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 3175) for 
the relief of Giuseppina Fazio. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immi- 
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gration and Nationality Act, Giuseppina Fa- 
zio shall be held and considered to be the 
minor child of Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Fazio, 
lawful resident aliens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEOFILO M. PALAGANAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3176) for 
the relief of Teofilo M. Palaganas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Teofilo 
M. Palaganas shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MILDRED (MILKA KRIVEC) 
CHESTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3269) for 
the relief of Mildred (Milka Krivec) 
Chester. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Mildred (Milka Krivec) Chester, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. 
Chester, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the benefi- 
ciary, by virtue of such relationship, shall be 
accorded any right, status, or privilege under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SOUHAIL WADI MASSAD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3271) for 
the relief of Souhail Wadi Massad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Souhail Wadi Massad shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JANEZ (GARANTINI) BRADEK AND 
FRANCISKA (GARANTINI) BRADEK 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 3272) for 
the relief of Janez (Garantini) Bradek 
and Franciska (Garantini) Bradek. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Janez (Garantini) Bradek and 
Franciska (Garantini) Bradek, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Peter 
Bradek, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiaries, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN DEMETRIOU ASTERON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3358) for 
the relief of John Demetriou Asteron. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, John Demetriou Asteron, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Asters, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTONIOS THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3364) for 
the relief of Antonios Thomas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and sec- 
tion 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child, Antonios Thomas, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchel 
Thomas, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficilary, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigation and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MATILDA STRAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 832) for 
the relief of Matilda Strah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Matilda Strah shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MRS. HILDEGARD PORKERT 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2497) for 
the relief of Mrs. Hildegard Porkert. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA GARCIA ALIAGA 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2511) for 
the relief of Maria Garcia Aliaga. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Garcia Aliaga shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary if State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Maria Garcia Aliaga. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Maria Garcia Aliaga shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and order have issued.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


KATINA LECKAS AND ARGERY 
LECKAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3007) for 
the relief of Katina Leckas and Argery 
Leckas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Katina 
Leckas shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born minor alien child of John 
Leckas, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Argery 
Leckas, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of John Leckas, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent, by virtue of such parent- 
age, shall be accorded any right, status, or 
privilege under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 11, after the words “United 
States,” change the colon to a period, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, and substitute 
a new section 3 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The natural parent of the bene- 
ficiaries of this act shall not, by virtue of 
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such parentage, be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 


ROMULO A. MANRIQUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3060) for 
the relief of Romulo A. Manriquez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Romulo A. Manriquez shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of August 29, 1954, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “August 29, 
1954” and insert “the date of the enactment 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


a 


NATIVIDADE AGRELA DOS SANTOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3129) for 
the relief of Natividade Agrela Dos San- 
tos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Natividade Agrela Dos Santos, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Rose C. Agrella and Frank 
Agrella, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent, by virtue of 
such parentage, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 8, after the words “Pro- 
vided, That”, strike out the remainder of 
the bill and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: “the natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, status, or privi- 
lege under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PAUL S. WATANABE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3205) for 
the relief of Paul S. Watanabe. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Paul S. Watanabe, 
who lost United States citizenship under the 
provisions of section 401 (e) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 may be naturalized by tak- 
ing, prior to 1 year after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, before any court referred 
to in subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, an oath as prescribed 
by section 337 of such act. From and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Paul 
S. Watanabe shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following “That, 
for the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Paul S. Watanabe shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this ‘act, upon payment of the required visa 
Tee.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


KALKASKA AIR BASE COMMITTEE, 
INC, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9003) 
for the relief of the Kalkaska Air Base 
Committee, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,861.29 
to the Kalkaska Air Base Committee, Inc., 
129 East Front Street, Traverse City, Mich, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents ex- 
penditures made in connection with prep- 
aration for the installation of an Air Force 
Jet Base at Kalkaska, Mich., during the years 
1955 and 1956. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike the period and in- 
sert “: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MRS. LOUISE NANTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2319) 
for the relief of Mrs. Louise Nanton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 352 of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act, the time (whether before or after the 
enactment of this act) during which Mrs. 
Louise Nanton has resided abroad with her 
daughter, Evelyn Nanton, while her daugh- 
ter was an employee of the Government, 
shall not be counted in computing quantum 
of residence. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, after the word “while” 
strike out the word “here” and substitute 
the word “her.” 

On page 1, line 8, after the words “em- 
ployee of the” insert the words “United 
States.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 635) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Des- 
mond Bryan Boylan, Franz Oberschall, and 
Antonio Tovers Ramos shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
‘the case of Desmond Bryan Boylan. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to each 
alien as provided for in this section of this 
act, if such alien was classifiable as a quota 
immigrant at the time of the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to reduce by 
one the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Erminia Pisotti and 
Maria Eustolia Cantu Holguin shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees: Provided, That, unless the benefi- 
ciaries are entitled to care under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
suitable and proper bonds or undertakings, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ramon Rodriguez 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of arrest, 
and bonds, which may have issued in the case 
of Pedro Flores-Carrillo. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this act, the said 
Pedro Flores-Carrillo shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 

Sec. 5. (a) Upon the expiration of 2 years 
immediately following their coming to the 
United States pursuant to section 212 (d) 
(5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Bogdan Biskupski, Eugeniusz Debski, Karol 
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Kruk, and Leszek Szachogluchowicz shall be 
inspected and examined for admission into 
the United States in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 235, 236, and 237 of 
that act. 

(b) Any alien who, pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section, is found, upon inspection 
by an immigration officer or after hearing 
before a special inquiry officer, to have been 
and to be admissible as an immigrant at the 
time of his arrival in the United States and 
at the time of his inspection and examina- 
tion, except for the fact that he was not and 
is not in possession of the documents re- 
quired by section 212 (a) (20) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, shall be regarded 
as lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of his 
arrival. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be held to repeal, amend, alter, modify, af- 
fect, or restrict the powers, duties, functions, 
or authority of the Attorney General in the 
administration and enforcement of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act or any other 
law relating to immigration, nationality, or 
naturalization. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Chee Loy, Ku-Yung 
Pao, Lillian Tsai Pao, Joan Pao, Minn Pao, 
and Kwie Ding Wang shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act. 
The number of refugees to whom permanent 
residence in the United States may be grant- 
ed under the provisions of section 6 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, is 
hereby reduced by 6. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “act”, 
strike out the name “Desmond Bryan Boy- 
lan,.” 

On page 1, line 8, after the words “visa 
fees”, change the colon to a period and strike 
out the remainder of line 8, and all of lines 
9, 10, and 11. 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the name 
“Desmond Bryan Boylan.” 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “act”, in- 
sert the name “Desmond Bryan Boylan.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING PROVISIONS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT IN 
BEHALF OF CERTAN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 636) to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (31) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Salvador 
Madrigal-Salcedo may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9), (17), and (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Joaquin 
Sergio Revuelta-Sahagunmay be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act. 
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Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Allan Levy and Vincenza 
Eletto may be issued visas and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
they are found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
said act. 

Sec. 4. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION 
INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 634) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Garifalia Kilerzes, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Coster, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Fitz- 
gerald Browne, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mc- 
Donald Fitzgerald Browne, a citizen of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Katija 
Bozanja, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tony Kurtela, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 4. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Norma Con- 
chita Magrecia Valmores shall be held to be 
classifiable as a returning resident alien 
under the provisions of section 101 (a) (27) 
(B) of that act. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Alberto 
Salariosa Caramanzana, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Adolfo Caramanzana, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Lee 
MacDonald, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Lt. Angus 
MacDonald, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lucia Trombetta, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Trom- 
betta, lawful residents of the United States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Assunta 
Ristagno, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Ristagno, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Eleni 
Hangemanole, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Emanuel Vaseleou Hangemanole, 
citizens of the United States. 

Src. 10, For the p es of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Janusz 
Kurylko, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Anna 
Ikurylko, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 11. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 1, 3, 5, 8, and 9 of this 
act shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend~- 
ments: 

1. On page 2, after line 14, insert a new 
section 6 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Walid 
Tawfiq Nassar, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs, M. F., Courie, citizens of the United 
States.” 

2, On page 2, line 15 strike out “Sec. 6.” 
and substitute “Sec. 7.” 

3. On page 2, line 20, strike out “Sec. 7.” 
and substitute “Src. 8.” 

4. On page 2, line 25, strike out “Src. 8,” 
and substitute “Sec. 9.” 

5. On page 3, line 5, strike out “Sec. 9." 
and substitute “Sec. 10.” 

6. On page 3, line 10, strike out “Sec. 10.” 
and substitute “Sec. 11.” 

7. On page 3, line 15, strike out "Sec. 11.” 
and substitute “Src. 12.” 

8. On page 3, line 16, strike out “8, and 9” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“6, 9, and 10,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further call of the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, and 
in behalf of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], I call up House 
Resolution 614 and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1832) to authorize the appointment of one 
additional Assistant Secretary of State, and 
all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
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thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 614 
makes in order the consideration of S. 
1832, a bill authorizing the appointment 
of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of 
State. The resolution provides for an 
open rule, 1 hour of general debate 
ano waives points of order against the 

ill. 

The bill will increase the number of 
Assistant Secretaries of State from 10 
to 11, and also amends the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Pay Act of 1956 to provide for 
this increase. 

The new Assistant Secretary of State 
would be in charge of African affairs. In 
view of the growing economic and polit- 
ical importance of Africa to the United 
States and the political, economic and 
social developments in Africa it is felt by 
the advocates of the bill that the new 
Assistant Secretary of State to head the 
Bureau of African Affairs will enable the 
Department of State to give the proper 
attention to the problems of Africa. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in the statement made by 
the gentleman from Mississippi in sup- 
port of the rule. 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings on this matter be postponed 
until Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma 

There was no objection, 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S TRIP 
TO CANADA UNDERSCORES THE 
NEED TO AMEND PUBLIC LAW 480 
SO AS TO PREVENT HARM TO 
FRIENDLY COUNTRIES 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower, accompanied by Secretary of 
State Dulles, left this morning for a 3- 
day trip to Canada to confer with Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. Their subject 
will be ways of improving Canadian- 
American relations, which have been 
allowed to run down hill. According to 
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President Eisenhower at his press con- 
ference last week, Canada’s wheat ex- 
ports and the impact on them of dis- 
posals of surplus American wheat under 
Public Law 480, is high on the list of 
subjects for discussion. 

The Canadians feel deeply aggrieved 
by what has happened to their exports 
of wheat since the adoption of Public 
Law 480. In his budget message to the 
Canadian House of Commons on June 17, 
1958, Canadian Minister of Finance 
Donald M. Fleming said: 

United States agricultural policies con- 
tinue to be severely damaging to Canadian 
interests. Apart from direct restrictions im- 
posed on Canadian agricultural products, we 
suffer severe harm from United States sur- 
plus disposal activities. Massive United 
States disposal of wheat and other grains 
on giveaway or subsidized terms have done 
serious damage to Canadian exports in some 
of our best commercial markets. Despite 
frequent and energetic Canadian com- 
plaints, these harmful practices have con- 
tinued. We find it difficult to understand 
why the United States should treat its best 
customer and friendly neighbor in this way. 
We have made it clear to the United States 
authorities that measures which add to our 
difficulties in selling in the United States 
market or in third countries cannot but 
impair our ability and willingness to import 
from them. 


To the same effect, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce Gordon 
Churchill said on May 22, 1958: 

Canadians have taken strong objection to 
the policies adopted by the United States in 
disposing of surplus farm products. This 
program has resulted in a direct loss of part 
of Canada’s world market for wheat. The 
main criticism of this program has been the 
extent to which the disposal of wheat on 
concessional terms has disrupted or de- 
stroyed normal commercial markets for 
wheat. Canada feels that this type of ac- 
tion which partly alienates markets for 
years to come is not conducive to sound 
world trading relations in general. There 
has been some improvement in this regard 
in recent months, but Canada simply can- 
not compete for world agricultural markets 
against the United States disposal program, 
backed as it is by the wealth of the United 
States. 


Canada is merely one of many 
friendly countries which have com- 
plained that our surplus disposal pro- 
gram has displaced them from their 
normal world markets, with great dam- 
age to their economies. Other coun- 
tries complaining of damage have in- 
cluded Australia, Argentina, New Zea- 
land, Denmark, Mexico, Uruguay, Peru, 
Burma, and Italy. According to As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Thomas C. Mann, the list of 
countries complaining of being adversely 
affected by the operation of Public Law 
480 would include a great majority of 
the nations of the Free World. 

Public Law 480 expired on June 30, 
1958, and it will shortly come before the 
House for an extension. In order to 
mitigate the injury to friendly countries, 
I have proposed an amendment to Pub- 
lic Law 480, which would add to the 
present policy declaration of section 2 of 
the act the following: 


It is further the policy of Congress to 
take reasonable precautions to avoid dis- 
placing usual marketings of friendly coun- 
tries. 
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Twice, recently, I have called to the 
attention of Members the need for such 
an amendment. See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 24, 1958, pages 12111- 
12113; July 1, 1958, pages 12868-12869. 
Last Thursday, July 3, I was given the 
opportunity to testify in behalf of my 
amendment before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. From statements 
made by members of the committee, I 
gathered that it was news to them that 
so many friendly countries felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the lack of a provi- 
sion in Public Law 480 protecting the 
usual marketings of friendly countries. 
Specifically, it seemed to be the impres- 
sion of the committee members that the 
State Department was unaware of the 
harm done friendly countries. Immedi- 
ately after the July 3 hearing, therefore, 
I dispatched to the Secretary of State 
the following telegram: 

Hon, JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have just testified before the House 
Committee on Agriculture in favor of a pro- 
posed amendment to a bill extending Pub- 
lic Law 480 which would require that we 
take reasonable precautions to safeguard the 
usual marketings of friendly countries. At 
the hearing the statement was made that 
the State Department had not informed the 
committee that any friendly countries ob- 
jected to our failure to protect their usual 
marketings. I am sure that you know as 
I do that many friendly countries, includ- 
ing Canada, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, and Peru are deeply distressed 
because of the impact on them of Public 
Law 480. I call upon you to inform the 
appropriate committees of Congress imme- 
diately of the facts, since the extension bill 
is scheduled to come up for House consider- 
ation next Monday. Please let me know 
what action you take. 

Henry S. Reuss, 
Member of Congress. 


Later, on July 3, I received from the 
Secretary of State a copy of its letter of 
July 3 written to the House Committee 
on Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 3, 1958. 
The Honorable HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. COOLEY: The Secretary of State 
has received a telegram from the Honorable 
Henry S. Reuss stating that during his testi- 
mony on Public Law 480 before the House 
Committee on Agriculture a statement was 
made that the committee had no informa- 
tion that friendly countries objected to our 
failure to protect their usual marketings. 
Mr. Reuss requests that the Department im- 
mediately inform the appropriate committee 
of Congress concerning the Department’s 
position. 

The Department has, as you know, sup- 
ported the Public Law 480 program and large 
amounts of agricultural commodities have 
been sold under it. In the administration of 
this program, however, it is both in our in- 
terest and in the interest of the Free World 
to avoid displacing dollar sales from the 
United States and disrupting the normal 
markets of friendly countries. You will re- 
call that I expressed this concern when I 
testified before the committee in May. 

The barter aspect of this program is of 
particular concern to the Department. From 
time to time it will be in the national inter- 
est to engage in barter transactions on a 
government-to-government basis. Proce- 
dures already exist for barter transactions 
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by. private concerns which are compatible 
with the national interest. However, the 
provision in title I of H. R. 12954 directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to barter agricultur- 
al commodities for certain materials in an 
amount not to exceed $500 million annually 
and also specifies that no restriction shall be 
placed on the countries of the Free World into 
which surplus agricultural commodities may 
be sold except where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has made a specific finding that the 
transaction will replace cash sales for dollars. 

As you know a barter provision of this 
kind would not increase the quantity of 
United States surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties that can be moved in the world markets 
without displacing normal sales. If adopted, 
it would be very damaging to our relations 
with a large number of our allies. In the 
past many friendly countries have taken par- 
ticular exception to unlimited barter trans- 
actions of the kind referred to in the amend- 
ment and will, I am sure, continue to regard 
it as a dumping technique especially disrup- 
tive of world trade and injurious to their 
interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. MANN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary Mann’s letter, 
while in summary form, clearly expresses 
the State Department’s concern with the 
harmful impact of Public Law 480 on 
friendly countries. 

Public Law 480, with proper safeguards 
to protect the usual marketings of 
friendly countries, can be a great force 
for good. I hope that the Members will 
join me in making sure that the act con- 
tains such safeguards. 


PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 25 ad- 
ditional minutes, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events, especially the introduction of a 
resolution by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], asking 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the House to ascertain how the 
House committees should conduct inves- 
tigations, was emphasized by the morn- 
ing papers and by yesterday’s press. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that for some time—yes, beginning back 
in the early thirties when Cordell Hull 
was Secretary of State, that Drew Pear- 
son had some sort of disreputable and 
crooked arrangement with some of the 
employees of respectable hotels in town 
whereby he was in on information, on 
events that happened in the hotel and 
which had to do with governmental pol- 
icies and methods. 

My memory is, and if Iam wrong I 
will correct it when I get back to the of- 
fice, that at that time a telephone op- 
erator listened in on Cordell Hull’s 
conversation with people who were 
guests at the hotel and then reported the 
substance of the matter to Drew. 
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Now can you think of anything that 
is more disreputable than that for a 
hotel to do? What a disgraceful way 
for a hotel to permit its patrons to be 
imposed upon, 

In the press this morning, there is a 
statement that, on three occasions, 
Drew’s men or man have been able to get 
an adjoining room to those occupied by 
people who were here on public business, 
evidently appearing before Government 
officials. Then Drew’s stooge would 
listen in on conversations and report his 
version of what was said to Drew. 

If that happened but once it might 
be just a coincidence without any pre- 
arrangement, but when we get three of 
these happenings, three of these in- 
stances, and on each one of them Drew’s 
man is able to get an adjoining room, 
to that occupied by those on whom he 
was eavesdropping we know that some- 
body in that hotel was working for Drew 
Pearson and with him, keeping him ad- 
vised when people come along to attend 
some of the hearings, and thereupon 
Drew is given that information and given 
an opportunity to get a spy in an adjoin- 
ing room to listen in on conversations. 

If there is anything that is more dis- 
graceful in connection with the hotel 
business, it is difficult to mame. And 
what a way to treat the Congress to 
which the city is applying for home rule. 
What a nasty, dirty way to treat hotel 
guests. And the people who at the mo- 
ment are making the hotel a home. 

As was stated yesterday, this man, 
Shacklette, is a bad, bad egg and the 
committee should have known it because 
from the well of this House several 
months ago some of his activities were 
reported and Members were warned 
against him. Why is it that some of our 
committees continue to hire that type of 
man? 

We have heard a great deal about in- 
creasing the compensation to be paid to 
some of those who serve the Congress 
and the people and that by so doing we 
will get better men. I am not so con- 
cerned about their intelligence, although 
that is rather helpful on occasion, but 
how about their sense of honesty, fair 
play, and decency? Altogether too many 
just do not seem to have it, though many 
render fine service. 

The committee of which I happen to 
be a member, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, is one of the worst 
offenders. That committee had, in the 
84th Congress, by direct appropriation 
in addition to expenditures made from 
the contingent fund, $995,000, just 
$5,000 less than a million dollars; and 
for this present 85th Congress, it was 
given—and this is in addition to expend- 
itures from the contingent fund— 
$1,175,000 for investigations, and their 
men have been running all over. 

To my personal knowledge, that com- 
mittee had one attorney, you recall some 
years ago, an employee—we had him, 
the Republican Congress also had him— 
he came to us from the committee headed 
by Mr. Smirn of Virginia. The gentle- 
man was just taken on because of rec- 
ommendations he had. Protest was 
made, but he was kept on. 
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That employee went out West and went 
to financial institutions and demanded 
access to their files. He had no author- 
ity. 

Is it not about time now, is it not 
about time that the House at least make 
some pretense of having its committees 
act fairly? That is all I want to say on 
that. 

I had hopes that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
would be here. He is out of town on 
official business, but when he comes back 
it is my hope that he will press his reso- 
lution and that the House will authorize 
the Speaker to appoint a special com- 
mittee to inquire into this bad situation. 
Summon Drew Pearson, Jack Anderson, 
the hotel manager, and employees and, 
under oath, make them tell what they 
are up to, what they have been and are 
doing, what the arrangement is, how 
much they are getting, and what their 
purpose is. 

Call in the hotel people with their 
books. Disclose who rented what rooms, 
when and for how long. Call in the 
clerks. Call in all employees until the 
traitor is found. He or she is there all 
right, and the only way the hotels can 
clear their skirts is to show the truth. 
Some skunk is hiding on the hotel pay- 
roll. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Permit me to commend 
the gentleman from Michigan for his 
alertness, his sound judgment, and the 
vigor with which he has called attention 
to this present disgraceful situation. He 
has shown that Baron Shacklette, a 
$16,320 chief investigator of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has in these recent investi- 
gations violated every rule of fair play, 
of orderly procedure, by “bugging in” 
and listening to conversations carried on 
by the attorney of Mr. Goldfine, who is 
under investigation by that committee 
and who has been here in Washington 
to appear as a witness. 

I have heard rumors to the effect that 
the gentleman from Michigan is opposed 
in the coming primary in his State by 
individuals who call attention to his age, 
82, and his record of long service here, 
and hint that because of his age and 
long service he should be retired. 

Evidently his political critics do not 
know, as do the Members of this House, 
of the vigor, the energy, and the effec- 
tiveness of the gentleman, who, since 
my coming to Congress, has been always 
one of the most alert and effective leg- 
islators, who enjoys—as he deserves— 
the confidence and respect of his col- 
leagues. I know of no Member who is 
more constantly in attendance, both at 
committee hearings and at sessions of 
the House, who more courageously 
speaks out, and that effectively, for the 
members of his party and the taxpayers 
of this Nation. 

As the gentleman may know, I am a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. It is a commit- 
tee I am very proud to be a member of. 
I also have a great deal of confidence in 
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our chairman, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]. 

I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that before this de- 
plorable incident I understand that the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
chairman of the parent Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
now acting chairman of the Oversight 
Subcommittee, was of the opinion when 
Mr. Schwartz was dismissed that Mr. 
Shacklette should also be dismissed at 
that time, but that he was not able to 
receive enough support among the mem- 
bership of the Oversight Subcommittee 
to secure his discharge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman's 
statement is helpful. I have no criti- 
cism of the chairman of his committee, 
which is a most excellent one. Every- 
one on the fioor knows, every Member 
of the House knows—that all chairmen 
have more than they cando. They can- 
not personally do everything; they must 
rely on some of the subordinates on the 
committee. 

But there is somewhere around in our 
midst a group that keeps those fellows on. 

This is not something that is new. 
This existed back in 1948 and 1949. I 
know it. A gentleman who sits back 
there on the floor knows there were 
accusations by our committee at that 
time and we had trouble getting rid of 
those crooked employees. We finally got 
some of them out. But something more 
drastic will have to be done if we are 
to have a clean house. People in Wash- 
ington, certainly in my judgment re- 
spectable, I assume they are, someone 
somewhere down the line, some of their 
employees, are cooperating with Drew 
Pearson and his garbage collectors, and 
also, it might well be said some who 
have Communist tendencies are in on the 
deals. 

It is long past time that this House 
cleaned up its own committees. Other- 
wise we will lose the respect of every de- 
cent citizen who knows the situation. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like further to 
point out to the gentleman, if I may, 
that our chairman in this particular in- 
cident registered his usual sense of fair 
play. Our chairman usually refers all 
matters to our full committee when a 
policy decision is to be made, and for 
that I admire him very much regardless 
of any political implications it might 
have. In this case I think the Congress 
would have been better off if he had 
acted on his own initiative—and he 
would have the power to—and dis- 
charged Mr. Shacklette months ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, He does not have the 
power to fire, but the committee could 
undoubtedly follow his wish. Shack- 
lette should not have been permitted to 
resign. He should have been kicked off. 
He has been hanging around Congres- 
sional committees for years. So have 
some others who should be kicked off the 
Hill. 

When on committees we find that 
there are crooks and disloyal people I 
cannot understand the tendency to keep 
them on. If you have a red tinge, ap- 
parently you are all right. If you are 
a so-called liberal, you are all right. I 
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know that our own committee has at 
least two groups of employees. One is 
a public ownership group which is deter- 
mined to put private enterprise out of 
the picture; and the other is a group that 
is trying to dig up apparent rot wher- 
ever they think they can find it, bring- 
ing out things which supposedly will re- 
flect discredit on the administration. T 
know what I am talking about. I would 
like something more than just hearsay 
on top of hearsay to go on. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Just a moment ago 
the gentleman from Kansas implied that 
the question of employing Shacklette 
was referred back to the full committee. 

Mr. AVERY. If I left that implica- 
tion I might reply to my friend from 
California I did not mean to do so. I 
should have said and meant to imply 
that it was the usual sense of fair play 
on the part of the chairman to refer the 
Shacklette matter to the Oversight Sub- 
committee rather than making the de- 
cision himself as most chairmen would 
normally do. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I just wanted to 
correct the Recorp because I know about 
Mr. Shacklette from my service on the 
Government Operations Committee. 

Mr. AVERY. I am glad to clear that 


up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How long back was 
that? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Three years. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Three years ago. 
This matter was called to their atten- 
tion, yet committees kept him on and 
keep him on. I cannot figure it out. 
There should be some broad general 
policies which should be followed. 

For example, there came out in the 
papers an item about an employee of the 
gentleman now in the chair who got a 
Christmas present. Heavens on earth. 
What do these scandal hunters want us 
to do, shut off all impulses of humani- 
tarianism? I can also criticize these 
lobbyists, the lobbyists that come into 
our offices day after day and take so 
much time of the staff and never even 
bring them a penny’s worth of candy. 
Some of them are the tightest wads I 
ever saw. 

One day one who was a nuisance and 
had taken a great deal of time asked one 
of the clerks to go to lunch. Imme- 
diately I said no. If you cannot afford 
a dinner after all she has done for your 
company just forget it. 

Then some are fine fellows, taking no 
more time than necessary—giving us 
much worthwhile information—asking 
no improper or special fayors. 

I hope the end will come if and when 
I forget all tendencies to be friendly and 
generous toward those I meet or with 
whom I work. 

But now to an entirely different sub- 
ject, the citizens right to earn a living, 
food, clothing, shelter, security, the wel- 
fare of his children. 


A GLIMMER OF LIGHT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial entitled “Law or No Law, There 
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Is a Right to Work,” in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of July 12, 1958, is a slight indi- 
cation that at last at least a few publica- 
tions are beginning to realize that, while 
we are sending billions upon billions 
abroad in behalf of “a free people and 
free nations,” here at home, in what has 
been known as the citadel of liberty, we 
do not have freedom. 

It was my purpose to, when the Su- 
preme Court on May 26, 1958, handed 
down its opinions in case No. 21—Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, UAW-CIO, an Unin- 
corporated Labor Organization, and 
Michael Volk, an Individual, Petitioners, 
against Paul S. Russell—October term, 
1957—and case No. 31—International 
Association of Machinists, an Unincor- 
porated Association; Charles Truax, In- 
dividually, and so forth, et al., Petition- 
ers, against Marcos Gonzales—also Octo- 
ber term, 1957—to read those opinions 
from the well of the House, not because 
any new principle of law was enunciated, 
but because the Court at long last had 
given voice in support of a basic freedom 
and upheld in its opinion the individual's 
right to work. That is a right which has 
long been denied through the exercise of 
force and violence by the officials of some 
unions, using goon squads to forcibly 
prevent the exercise of that fundamental 
right. 

While the majority opinions an- 
nounced no new principle, the dissenting 
opinions, especially that of Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren, in the Russell case, voice 
a complete surrender to the doctrine that 
the individual's right to strike and to 
by force enforce that right should be 
maintained whatever may be the result 
to the public. It is a reassertion many 
times enunciated by the so-called lib- 
erals on the Court, that the right of the 
individual is superior to that of the 
people; that the individual’s desire will 
be enforced even though the welfare of 
the people as a whole, the security of the 
country, is completely ignored. One has 
but to read the Mallory case, the Wat- 
kins case, the Green case, and the earlier 
cases which held that the right to en- 
force a strike by violence was but the 
exercise of the right to speak freely. To 
sense the trend of the Court’s previous 
thinking, permit me to read the editorial: 
Law or No Law, THERE Is a Ricut To WORK 

The poor showing made by Senator Know- 
LAND in the recent California primary elec- 
tion is being cited as evidence of a national 
disapproval of right-to-work laws. He had 
based much of his campaign for governor on 
the Republican ticket on that issue. 

However, it is a little early for friends of 
the comman man in the labor unions to 
throw in the towel. In several States right- 
to-work candidates fared better. In Ala- 
bama, Attorney General Patterson won con- 
Vincingly against a candidate who vigor- 
ously opposed legislation to protect rank- 
and-file workers from exploitation by goons 
and politically ambitious union bosses. Suc- 
cesses were scored also in New Jersey, Illinois, 
Indiana, and New Mexico by candidates who 
showed independence of union backing. 

Whatever happens to right-to-work laws, 
the Supreme Court, in a surprising recent 
Gecision, has conceded that there is at least 
aright to work. The court upheld the right 
of an Alabama worker who had been forced 
by union pickets to remain unemployed and 
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whose automobile hac been damaged in a 
violent assault, to sue in the State courts. 
Chief Justice Warren in a dissenting opinion 
made this extraordinary statement: 

“There is a very real prospect of staggering 
punitive damages accumulated through suc- 
cessive actions by members who have suc- 
cumbed to the emotion that frequently ac- 
companies concerted activities during labor 
unrest.” 

In other words, a worker who is beaten up 
by pickets, his property damaged and his 
family terrorized should have no redress be- 
cause the union might have to pay. 

To curb goon violence, which is seldom the 
result of emotion, as the Chief Justice ap- 
pears to believe, but is part of a calculated 
campaign of terror, it is hardly sufficient to 
give the aggrieved worker the right to sue the 
union for damages, a right which he seldom 
has the hardihood to exercise. The rank- 
and-file worker should be protected by law in 
his right to join or not to join a labor union 
as he is protected in his right to choose a 
church or a chainstore. 

It is seldom mentioned by opponents of 
right-to-work laws, but one giant in the 
labor movement who had serious doubts 
about the right of unions to decide who 
should work and who should not was the late 
Samuel Gompers. In the 1925 edition of his 
autobiography, Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor (Dutton), Gompers, after giving an 
account of an encounter with a man who had 
been thrown out of a union for strikebreak- 
ing, wrote: “I held and I hold that if a union 
expels a member and he is deprived of his 
livelihood, in theory or in fact, in so far as 
he and his dependents upon him are con- 
cerned it is a capital punishment.” 

Last year an abridged edition of the Gom- 
pers biography appeared under the editorship 
of Prof. Philip Taft, of Brown University, and 
John A. Sessions, a former professor now 
associated with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Unfortunately this 
edition omits the great emancipator’s com- 
ment that exclusion from membership in a 
union could amount to capital punishment. 

If a man can be deprived of the right to 
work because of nonmembership in a union, 
he can easily be the victim of the capital 
punishment described by Mr. Gompers. In- 
deed, the files of the McClellan committee 
contain many tragic letters from men who 
are walking the streets in search of work 
after incurring the displeasure of a union 
leader and have lost their jobs because of 
union-shop agreements. 


So that each individual who desires 
may judge for himself as to the sound- 
ness of the reasoning in the two cases 
referred to, permit me to read those 
opinions. 

In the first case, that where Russell 
was involved, the Court said: 


Mr. Justice Burton delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

“The issue before us is whether a State 
court, in 1952, had jurisdiction to entertain 
an action by an employee, who worked in an 
industry affecting interstate commerce, 
against a union and its agent, for malicious 
interference with such employee's lawful oc- 
cupation. In United Workers v. Laburnum 
Corp. (347 U. S. 656, 657), we held that Con- 
gress had not given the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board such exclusive jurisdiction over 
the subject matter of a common-law tort 
action for damages as to preclude an appro- 
priate State court from hearing and deter- 
mining its issues where such conduct consti- 
tutes an unfair labor practice under the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, or 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended For the reasons hereafter stated, 
we uphold the jurisdiction of the State 


161 Stat. 136, 29 U. S. C. § 141. 
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courts in this case as we did in the Labur- 
num case, 

“This action was instituted in the Circuit 
Court of Morgan County, Ala., in 1952, by 
Paul S. Russell, the respondent, against the 
petitioners, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, CIO, an unincor- 
porated labor organization, here called the 
union, and its agent, Volk, together with 
other parties not now in the case. Russell 
was a maintenance electrician employed by 
Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
(Wolverine tube division) in Decatur, Ala., 
at $1.75 an hour and earned approximately 
$100 a week. The union was the bargaining 
agent for certain employees of that division 
but Russell was not a member of the union 
nor had he applied for such membership. 

“The allegations of his amended com- 
plaint may be summarized as follows: The 
union, on behalf of the employees it repre- 
sented, called a strike to commence July 18, 
1951. To prevent Russell and other hourly 
paid employees from entering the plant dur- 
ing the strike, and to thus make the strike 
effective, petitioners maintained a picket 
line from July 18 to September 24, 1951. 
This line was located along and in the pub- 
lic street which was the only means of in- 
gress and egress to the plant. The line con- 
sisted of persons standing along the street 
or walking in a compact circle across the 
entire traveled portion of the street. Such 
pickets, on July 18, by force of numbers, 
threats of bodily harm to Russell and of 
damage to his property, prevented him from 
reaching the plant gates. At least one 
striker took hold of Russell's automobile. 
Some of the pickets stood or walked in 
front of his automobile in such a manner 
as to block the street and make it impossible 
for him, and others similarly situated, to en- 
ter the plant. The amended complaint also 
contained a second count to the same gen- 
eral effect but alleging that petitioners un- 
lawfully conspired with other persons to do 
the acts above described, 

“The amended complaint further alleged 
that petitioners willfully and maliciously 
caused Russell to lose time from his work 
from July 18 to August 22, 1951, and to lose 
the earnings which he would have received 
had he and others not been prevented from 
going to and from the plant. Russell, ac- 
cordingly, claimed compensatory damages 
for his loss of earnings and for his mental 
anguish, plus punitive damages, in the total 
sum of $50,000. 

“Petitioners filed a plea to the jurisdiction. 
They claimed that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had jurisdiction of the con- 
troversy to the exclusion of the State court. 
The trial court overruled Russel’s demurrer 
to the plea. However, the Supreme Court 
of Alabama reversed the trial court and up- 
held the jurisdiction of that court, even 
though the amended complaint charged a 
violation of section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the 
Federal Act. 258 Ala. 615, 64 So. 2d 384. 

“On remand, petitioners’ plea to the juris- 
diction was again filed but this time Russell’s 
demurrer to it was sustained. The case 
went to trial before a jury and resulted in a 
general verdict and a judgment for Russell 
in the amount of $10,000, including punitive 
damages. On appeal, the Supreme Court of 


2 We assume, for the purposes of this case, 
that the union’s conduct did violate section 
8 (b) (1) (A) which provides: 

“(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization or its agents— 

“(1) to restrain or coerce (A) employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not impair the right of a labor organi- 
zation to prescribe its own rules with re- 
spect to the acquisition or retention of mem- 
bership therein * * +" 61 Stat. 141, 29 
U. S.C. $ 158 (b) (1) (A). 
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Alabama reaffirmed the Circuit Court's ju- 
risdiction. It also affirmed the judgment for 
Russell on the merits, holding that Russell 
had proved the tort of wrongful interference 
with a lawful occupation (264 Ala. 456, 88 
So, 24 175). Because of the importance of 
the jurisdictional issue, we granted certio- 
rari (352 U.S. 915). 

“There was much conflict in the testimony 
as to what took place in connection with the 
picketing, but those conflicts were resolved 
by the jury in favor of Russell.” Accepting 
a view of the evidence most favorable to him, 
the jury was entitled to conclude that peti- 
tioners did, by mass picketing and threats of 
violence, prevent him from entering the 
plant and from engaging in his employment 
from July 18 to August 22. The jury could 
have found that work would have been avail- 
able within the plant if Russell, and others 
desiring entry, had not been excluded by the 
force, or threats of force, of the strikers.‘ 


* Among the instructions given to the jury 
were the following requested by petitioners: 

“5. I charge you that unless you are reason- 
ably satisfied from the evidence in this case 
that the proximate cause of [respondent's] 
inability to work at the Decatur plant of 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
(Wolverine Tube Division) during the period 
from July 18, 1951, to August 22, 1951, was 
that a picket line was conducted by the 
[petitioners] in a maner which by force and 
violence, or threats of force and violence 
prevented [respondent] from entering the 
plant, and unless you are also reasonably sat- 
isfied from the evidence that work would 
have been available to [respondent] in the 
plant during said period, except for picket- 
ing in such manner, you should not return a 
verdict for the [respondent]. 

“6. I charge you that unless you are reason- 
ably satisfied from the evidence that the acts 
complained of by [respondent] occurred, and 
that the [respondent] suffered a loss of wages 
as the natural and proximate result of said 
acts, you should return your verdict for the 
[petitioners].” 

In its main charge to the jury, the trial 
court included the following statement: 

“If, in this case, after considering all the 
evidence and under the instructions I have 
given you, you are reasonably satisfied that 
at the time complained of and in doing the 
acts charged, the [petitioners] * * * actu- 
ated by malice and actuated by ill-will, com- 
mitted the unlawful and wrongful acts al- 
leged, you, in addition to the actual damages, 
if any, may give damages for the sake of 
example and by way of punishing the [peti- 
tioners] or for the purpose of making the 
[petitioners] smart, not exceeding in all the 
amount claimed in the complaint. 

“In order to authorize the fixing of such 
damages you must be reasonably satisfied 
from the evidence that there was present 
willfulness or wantonness and a reckless dis- 
regard of the rights of the other person.” 

*On the evidence before it, the jury was 
entitled to find that about 400 of the em- 
ployees who had attended union meetings on 
July 17 were in front of the plant gates at 
8 o'clock the following morning. A crowd of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 people, including the 
above 400, was near the plant gates when 
the first shift was due to report for work at 
8 a.m. Between 700 and 800 automobiles 
were parked along the street which led to 
and ended at the plant. A picket line of 25 
to 30 strikers, carrying signs and walking 
about 3 feet apart, moved in a circle extend- 
ing completely across the street. Adjacent 
to the street at that point, there was a group 
of about 150 people, some of whom changed 
places with those in the circle, On the other 
side of the street, there was another group of 
about 50 people. Many members of the first 
shift came, bringing thelr lunches, in ex- 
pectation of working that day as usual, 
Russell was one of these and he tried to 
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This leaves no significant issue of fact for 
decision here. The principal issue of law is 
whether the State court had jurisdiction to 
entertain Russell’s amended complaint or 
whether that jurisdiction had been pre- 
empted by Congress and vested exclusively 
in the National Labor Relations Board. 

“At the outset, we note that the union’s 
activity in this case clearly was not pro- 
tected by Federal law. Indeed the strike 
was conducted in such a manner that it 
could have been enjoined by Alabama 
courts. Youngdahl v. Rainfair, Inc. (355 
U. S. 131); Auto Workers v. Wisconsin Board 
(351 U. S. 266). 

“In the Laburnum case, supra, the union, 
with intimidation and threats of violence, 
demanded recognition to which it was not 
entitled. In that manner, the union pre- 
vented the employer from using its regular 
employees and forced it to abandon a con- 
struction contract with a consequent loss of 
profits. The employer filed a tort action ina 
Virginia court and received a judgment for 
about $30,000 compensatory damages, plus 
$100,000 punitive damages. On petition for 
certiorari, we upheld the State court’s juris- 


reach the plant gates. Because of the crowd, 
he proceeded slowly to within 20 or 30 feet 
of the picket line. There he felt a drag on 
his car and stopped. While thus stopped, 
the regional director of the union came to 
him and said, “If you are salaried, you can 
go on in. If you are hourly, this is as far 
as you can go.” Russell nevertheless edged 
toward the entrance until someone near the 
picket line called out, “He's going to try to 
go through.” Another yelled, “Looks like 
we're going to have to turn him over to get 
rid of him,” and several yelled, “Turn him 
over.” No one actually attempted to turn 
over Russell's car, but the picket line ef- 
fectively blocked his further progress. He 
remained there for more than an hour and a 
half. From time to time, he tried to ease his 
car forward but, when he did so, the pickets 
would stop walking and turn their signs to- 
ward his car, some of them touching the car. 
When he became convinced that he could not 
get through the picket line without running 
over somebody or getting turned over, he 
went home. The plant’s offices were open 
and salaried employees worked there 
throughout the strike. Russell and other 
hourly employees necessary to operate the 
plant were prevented from reaching the com- 
pany gates in the manner described. During 
the next 5 weeks he kept in touch with the 
unchanged situation at the plant entrance, 
and set about securing signatures to a peti- 
tion of enough employees who wished to 
resume work to operate the plant. After 
obtaining over 200 signatures, the petition 
was presented to the company on or about 
August 18. On August 20, the company ad- 
vertised in a local newspaper that on August 
22 the plant would resume operations. All 
employees were requested to report to work 
at 8 a.m. on August 22. At that time, about 
70 State highway patrol officers and 20 local 
police officers were at the gates and convoyed 
into the plant about 230 hourly paid em- 
ployees reporting for work. Russell was 
among them and he was immediately put to 
work. Thereafter, he had no difficulty in 
entering the plant. 

There also was evidence that on August 20 
the company sought to run its switch engine 
out of the yard to bring in cars containing 
copper ingots. The engine, however, was met 
by strikers—some of whom stood in its path. 
One pulled out the engine’s ignition key and 
threw it away. Others in the crowd cut the 
engine’s fan belts, air hoses and spark-plug 
wires, removed the distributor head and dis- 
abled the brakes. The engine was then rolled 
back into the plant yard by the crew with- 
out its mission having been accomplished. 
There is no evidence that Russell was present 
on this occasion. 
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diction and affirmed its judgment. We as- 
sumed that the conduct of the union con- 
stituted a violation of section 8 (b) (1) 
(A) of the Federal act. Nevertheless, we 
held that the Federal act did not expressly 
or impliedly deprive the employer of its 
common-law right of action in tort for 
damages. 

“This case is similar to Laburnum in 
many respects. In each, a State court 
awarded compensatory and punitive dam- 
ages against a union for conduct which was 
a tort and also assumed to be an unfair 
labor practice. The situations are com- 
parable except that, in the instant case, the 
Board is authorized, under section 10 (c) 
of the Federal act, to award back pay to 
employees under certain circumstances. We 
assume, for the purpose of argument, that 
the Board would have had authority to 
award back pay to Russell. Petitioners as- 
sert that the possibility of partial relief dis- 
tinguishes the instant case from Laburnum. 
It is our view that Congress has not made 
such a distinction and that it has not, in 
either case, deprived a victim of the kind 
of conduct here involyed of common-law 
rights of action for all damages suffered. 

“Section 10 (c) of the Federal Act, upon 
which petitioners must rely, gives limited 
authority to the Board to award back pay 
to employees. The material provisions are 
the following: 

“‘Tf upon the preponderance of the testi- 
mony taken the Board shall be of the opinion 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in or is engaging in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the Board shall state 
its findings of fact and shall issue and 
cause to be served on such person an order 
requiring such person to cease and desist 
from such unfair labor practice, and to take 
such affirmative action incl reinstate- 
ment of employees with or without back 
pay, as will effectuate the polices of this 
act: Provided, That where an order directs 
reinstatement of an employee, back pay may 
be required of the employer or labor organi- 
zation, as the case may be, responsible for 
the discrimination suffered by him’ (61 Stat. 
147, 29 U.S. C. sec, 160 (c) ). 

“If an award of damages by a State court 
for conduct such as is involved in the pres- - 
ent case is not otherwise prohibited by the 
Federal acts, it certainly is not prohibited 
by the provisions of section 10 (c). This 
section is far from being an express grant 
of exciusive jurisdiction superseding com- 
mon-law actions, by either an employer or 
an employee, to recover damages caused by 
the tortious conduct of a union. To make 
an award, the Board must first be con- 
vinced that the award would ‘effectuate the 
policies’ of the act. ‘The remedy of back 
pay, it must be remembered, is entrusted to 
the Board’s discretion; it is not mechani- 
cally compelled by the act.’ Phelps Dodge 


š The Board has held that it can award 
back pay where a union has wr 
caused a termination in the employee status, - 
but not in a case such as this when a union 
merely interferes with access to work by one 
who remains at all times an employee. In 
re United Furniture Workers of America, 
CIO (84 N. L. R. B. 563, 565). That view was 
acknowledged in Progressive Mine Workers 
v. Labor Board (187 F. 2d 398, 306-307), and 
has been adhered to by the Board in subse- 
quent cases. E.g., Local 983 (115 N. L. R, B. 
1123). Petitioners contend that the Board's 
above interpretation of its own power con- 
flicts with the rationale of Phelps Dodge 
Corp. v. Labor Board (313 U. S. 177), and 
Virginia Electric Co. v. Labor Board (319 
U.S. 533). See also, In re United Mine Work- 
ers (92 N. L. R. B. 916, 920) (dissenting opin- 
ion); United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (95 N. L. R. B. 391, 392, n. 3). As the 
decision of this question is not essential in 
the instant case, we do not pass upon it. 
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Corp. v. Labor Board (313 U. S. 177, 198). 
The power to order affirmative relief under 
section 10 (c) is merely incidental to the 
primary purpose of Congress to stop and to 
prevent unfair labor practices, Congress 
did not establish a general scheme author- 
izing the Board to award full compensatory 
damages for injuries caused by wrongful 
conduct. United Workers v. Laburnum 
Corp. (347 U. S. 656, 666-667). In Virginia 
Eiectric Co, v. Labor Board (319 U. S. 533, 
543), in speaking of the Board's power to 
grant affirmative relief, we said; 

“The instant reimbursement order [which 
directs reimbursement by an employer of 
dues checked off for a dominated union] is 
not a redress for a private wrong. Like a 
back pay order, it does restore to the em- 
ployees in some measure what was taken 
from them because of the company’s un- 
fair labor practices. In this, both these types 
of monetary awards somewhat resemble 
compensation for private injury, but it must 
be constantly remembered that both are 
remedies created by statute—the one ex- 
plicitly and the other implicitly in the con- 
cept of effectuation of the policies of the 
act—which are designed to aid in achieving 
the elimination of industrial conflict. They 
vindicate public, not private, rights. Cf. 
Agwilines, Inc, v. Labor Board (87 F. 2d 146, 
150-51); Phelps Dodge Corp. v. Labor Board 
(318 U. S. 177). For this reason it is erro- 
neous to characterize this reimbursement or- 
der as penal or as the adjudication of a mass 
tort. It is equally wrong to fetter the Board's 
discretion by compelling it to observe con- 
ventional common law or chancery principles 
in fashioning such an order, or to force it to 
inquire into the amount of damages actually 
sustained. Whether and to what extent such 
matters should be considered is a complex 
problem for the Board to decide in the light 
of its administrative experience and knowl- 
edge.” 

In Laburnum, in distinguishing Garner 
vy, Teamsters Union (346 U. S. 485), we said: 

“To the extent that Congress prescribed 
preventive procedure against unfair labor 
practices, that case recognized that the act 
excluded conflicting State procedure to the 
same end. To the extent, however, that Con- 
gress has not prescribed procedure for deal- 
ing with the consequences of tortious con- 
duct already committed, there is no ground 
for concluding that existing criminal penal- 
ties or liabilities for tortious conduct have 
been eliminated. The care we took in the 
Garner case to demonstrate the existing con- 
flict between State and Federal administra- 
tive remedies in that case was, itself, a recog- 
nition that if no conflict had existed, the 
State procedure would have survived” (347 
U. S., at 665). 

“In this case there is a possibility that 
both the Board and the State courts have 
jurisdiction to award lost pay. However, 
that possibility does not create the kind of 
‘conflict’ of remedies referred to in Labur- 
num. Our cases which hold that State ju- 
risdiction is preempted are distinguishable. 
In them we have been concerned lest one 
forum would enjoin, as illegal, conduct 
which the other forum would find legal, or 
that the State courts would restrict the ex- 
cise of rights guaranteed by the Federal 
acts.* 


*See, e. g, San Diego Council v. Garmon 
(353 U. S. 26 (involving State injunction of 
peaceful picketing)), Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc. (353 U. S. 20, 
23 (same)); United Mine Workers v. Arkan- 
sas Oak Flooring Co. (351 U. S. 62, 75 
(same)); Garner v. Teamsters Union (346 
U. S. 485, 498-500 (same) ); Weber v, Anheu- 
ser-Busch, Inc. (348 U. S. 468, 475-476, 479- 
481 (involving State injunction of a strike 
and peaceful picketing) ); Bus Employees v. 
Wisconsin Board (340 U. S. 383, 394-395, 
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“In the instant case, there would be no 
‘conflict’ even if one forum awarded back 
pay and the other did not. There is nothing 
inconsistent in holding that an employee 
may recover lost wages as damages in a tort 
action under State law, and also holding 
that the award of such damages is not nec- 
essary to effectuate the purposes of the Fed- 
eral act, 

“In order to effectuate the policies of the 
act, Congress has allowed the Board, in its 
discretion, to award back pay. Such awards 
may incidentally provide some compensa- 
tory relief to victims of unfair labor prac- 
tices. This does not mean that Congress 
necessarily intended this discretionary relief 
to constitute an exclusive pattern of money 
damages for private injuries. Nor do we 
think that the Alabama tort remedy, as ap- 
plied in this case, altered rights and duties 
affirmatively established by Congress. 

“To the extent that a back pay award may 
provide relief for victims of an unfair labor 
practice, it is a partial alternative to a suit 
in the State courts for loss of earnings. If 
the employee’s common-law rights of action 
against a union tort-feasor are to be cut off, 
that would in effect grant to unions a sub- 
stantial immunity for the consequences of 
mass picketing or coercion such as was em- 
ployed during the strike in the present case, 

“The situation may be illustrated by sup- 
posing, in the instant case, that Russell's 
car had been turned over resulting in damage 
to the car and personal injury tohim. Under 
State law presumably he could have recov- 
ered for medical expenses, pain and suffering 
and property damages. Such items of re- 
covery are beyond the scope of present Board 
remedial orders. Following the reasoning 
adopted by us in the Laburnum case, we be- 
Heve that State jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages for these items is not preempted. Cf. 
International Assn. of Machinists v, Gonzales, 
ante, p. —, decided this day. Nor can we see 
any difference, significant for present pur- 
poses, between tort damages to recover medi- 
cal expenses and tort damages to recover lost 
wages. We conclude that an employee’s 
right to recover, in the State courts, all dam- 
ages caused him by this kind of tortious 
conduct cannot fairly be said to be pre- 
empted without a clearer declaration of Con- 
gressional policy than we find here. Of 
course, Russell could not collect duplicate 
compensation for lost pay from the State 
courts and the Board, 

“Punitive damages constitute a well-set- 
tled form of relief under the law of Alabama 
when there is a willful and malicious wrong. 
Penney v. Warren (217 Ala. 120, 115 So. 16). 
To the extent that such relief is penal in its 
nature, it is all the more clearly not granted 
to the Board by the Federal Acts. Republic 
Steel Corp. v. Labor Board (311 N. S. 7, 10- 
12). The power to impose punitive sanc- 
tions is within the jurisdiction of the State 
courts but not within that of the Board. 
In Laburnum we approved a judgment that 
included $100,000 in punitive damages. For 
the exercise of the police power of a State 
over such a case as this, see also, Youngdahl v. 
Rainfair, Inc. (355 U.S. 131); Auto Workers v. 
Wisconsin Board (351 U. S. 266, 274, n. 12), 


398-399 (involving State statute restricting 
right to strike of, and compelling arbitra- 
tion by, public utility employees)); Auto- 
mobile Workers v. O’Brien (339 U. S. 454, 
456-459 (involving State statute restricting 
right to strike by requiring, as a condition 
precedent, a strike vote resulting in an afir- 
mative majority)); La Crosse Telephone 
Corp. v. Wisconsin Board (336 U. S5. 18, 24— 
26 (involving State certification of the ap- 
propriate unit for collective bargaining) ); 
Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New York Board (330 
U. S. 767, 773-776 (same)); Hill v. Florida 
ex rel. Watson (325 U. S. 538, 541-543 (in- 
volving State statute restricting eligibility 
to be a labor representative) ). 
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“Accordingly, the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Alabama is affirmed.” 

Mr. Justice Black took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, with whom Mr. 
Justice Douglas joins, dissenting: 

“The issue in this case is whether the 
Taft-Hartley Act has preempted a State’s 
power to assess compensatory and punitive 
damages against a union for denying a work- 
er access to a plant during an economic 
strike—conduct that the Federal Act sub- 
jects to correction as an unfair labor prac- 
tice under section 8 (b) (1) (A). If Con- 
gress had specifically provided that the 
States were without power to award dam- 
ages under such circumstances, or if it had 
expressly sanctioned such redress in the 
State courts, our course of action would be 
clear. Because Congress did not in specific 
words make its will manifest, International 
Union v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board (336 U.S. 245, 252) we must be guided 
by what is consistent with the scheme of 
regulation that Congress has established. 

“It is clear from the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act that in subjecting cer- 
tain conduct to regulation as an unfair 
labor practice Congress had no intention of 
impairing a State’s traditional powers to 
punish or in some instances prevent that 
same conduct when it was offensive to what 
a leading case termed ‘such traditionally 
local matters as public safety and order and 
the use of streets and highways.’ Allen- 
Bradley Local v. Wisconsin Board (315 U. S. 
740, 749). Both proponents and critics of 
the measure conceded that certain unfair 
labor practices would include acts ‘constitut- 
ing violation of the law of the State,’ 7 ‘illegal 
under State law, ‘punishable under State 
and local police law, * or acts of such nature 
that ‘the main remedy for such conditions 
is prosecution under State law and better 
local law enforcement.’ It was this role 
of State law that the lawmakers referred 
to when they conceded that there would be 
‘two remedies’ for a yiolent unfair labor 
practice, For example, when Senator Taft 
was explaining to the Senate the import of 
the section 8 (b) (1) (A) unfair labor prac- 
tice, he responded in this manner to a sug- 
gestion that it would ‘result in a duplica- 
tion of some of the State laws’: 

“I may say further that one of the argu- 
ments has suggested that in case this pro- 
vision covered violence it duplicated State 
law. I wish to point out that the provisions 
agreed to by the committee covering unfair 
labor practices on the part of labor unions 
also might duplicate to some extent that 
State law. Secondary boycotts, jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and so forth, may involve 
some violation of State law respecting vio- 
lence which may be criminal, and so to some 
extent the measure may be duplicating the 
remedy existing under State law. But that, 
in my opinion, is no valid argument.’ 2 

“This frequent reference to a State’s con- 
tinuing power to prescribe criminal punish- 
ments for conduct defined as an unfair la- 
bor practice by the Federal act is in sharp 
contrast to the absence of any reference to a 
State’s power to award damages for that 
conduct, 

“In the absence of a reliable indication of 
Congressional intent, the Court should be 
guided by principles that lead to a result 
consistent with the legislative will. It is 
clear that the States may not take action 
that fetters the exercise of rights protected 
by the Federal act, Hill v. Florida (325 U. S. 
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538), or constitutes a counterpart to its 
regulatory scheme, International Union of 
United Automobile Workers v. O’Brien, (339 
U. S. 454), or duplicates its remedies, Garner 
v. Teamsters Union (346 U. S. 485). The 
Court must determine whether the State law 
‘stands as an obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment and execution of the full purposes and 
objectives of Congress.’ Hines v. Davidowitz 
(312 U. S. 52, 67). If the State action would 
frustrate the policies expressed or implied in 
the Federal act, then it must fall. The 
State action here—a judgment requiring a 
certified bargaining representative to pay 
punitive and compensatory damages to a 
nonstriker who lost wages when striking 
union members denied him access to the 
plant—must be tested against that stand- 
ard, 

“Petitioners do not deny the State’s power 
to award damages against individuals or 
against a union for physical injuries in- 
flicted in the course of conduct regulated 
under the Federal act.“ The majority's il- 
lustration involving facts of that sort is 
therefore beside the point. But the power 
to award damages for personal injuries does 
not necessarily imply a like power for other 
forms of monetary loss. The unprovoked in- 
fliction of personal injuries during a period 
of labor unrest is neither to be expected 
nor to be justified, but economic loss in- 
evitably attends work stoppages. Further- 
more, damages for personal injuries may be 
assessed without regard to the merits of the 
labor controversy, but in order to determine 
the cause and fix the responsibility for eco- 
nomic loss a court must consider the whole 
background and status of the dispute. As a 
consequence, precedents or examples involy- 
ing personal injuries are inapposite when the 
problem is whether a State court may award 
damages for economic loss sustained from 
conduct regulated by the Federal act, 

“The majority assumes for the purpose of 
argument that the Board had authority to 
compensate for the loss of wages involved 
here. If so, then the remedy the State court 
has afforded duplicates the remedy provided 
in the Federal act and is subject to the 
objections voiced in my dissent in Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists v. Gonzales, 
ante, page —, decided this day. But I find it 
unnecessary to rely upon any particular 
construction of the Board’s remedial au- 
thority under section 10 (c) of the act. In 
my view, this is a case in which the State 
is without power to assess damages whether 
or not like relief is available under the 
Federal act. Even if we assume that the 
Board had no authority to award respondent 
back pay in the circumstances of this case, 
the existence of such a gap in the remedial 
scheme of Federal legislation is no license for 
the States to fashion correctives. Guss v. 
Utah Labor Relations Board (353 U. 5. 1). 
The Federal act represents an attempt to 
balance the competing interests of employee, 
union and management. By providing ad- 
ditional remedies the States may upset that 
balance as effectively as by frustrating or 
duplicating existing ones. 

“State court damage awards such as those 
in the instant case should be reversed be- 
cause of the impact they will have on the 
purposes and objectives of the Federal act. 
The first objection is the want of uniformity 
this introduces into labor regulation. Un- 
questionably the Federal act sought to 
create a uniform scheme of national labor 
regulation. By approving a State court 
damage award for conduct regulated by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the majority assures that 
the consequences of violating the Federal 
act will vary from State to State with the 
availability and constituent elements of a 


1 Hall v. Walters (226 S. C. 430, 86 S. E. 2a 
729, cert. denied, 349 U. S. 953); MeDaniel v. 
Textile Workers (36 Tenn, App. 236, 254 
S. W. 2d 1). 
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given right of action and the procedures and 
rules of evidence essential to its vindication. 
The matter of punitive damages is an ex- 
ample, though by no means the only one. 
Several States have outlawed or severely 
restricted such recoveries Those States 
where the recovery is still available enter- 
tain wide difference of opinion on the end 
sought to be served by the exaction and the 
conditions and terms on which it is to be 
imposed." 

“The multitude of tribunals that take part 
in imposing damages also has an unfavor- 
able effect upon the uniformity the act 
sought to achieve. Especially is this so 
when the plaintiff is seeking punitive or 
other damages for which the measure of re- 
covery is vague or nonexistent. Differing 
attitudes toward labor organizations will 
inevitably be given expression in verdicts 
returned by jurors in various localities. The 
provincialism this will engender in labor 
regulation is in direct opposition to the care 
Congress took in providing a single body of 
nationwide jurisdiction to administer its 
code of labor regulations. Because of these 
inescapable differences in the content and 
application of the various State laws, the 
majority’s decision assures that the conse- 
quences of engaging in an unfair labor prac- 
tice will vary from State to State. That is 
inconsistent with a basic purpose of the 
Federal act. 

“The scant attention the majority pays to 
the large proportion of punitive damages in 
plaintifi’s judgment cannot disguise the 
serious problem posed by that recovery.” 
The element of deterrence inherent in the 
imposition or availability of punitive 
damages for conduct that is an unfair labor 
practice ordinarily makes such a recovery 
repugnant to the Federal act. The prospect 
of such liability on the part of a union for 
the action of its members in the course of 
concerted activities will inevitably influence 
the conduct of labor disputes. There is a very 
real prospect of staggering punitive damages 
accumulated through successive actions by 
parties injured by members who have suc- 


44 Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and 
Washington allow no such recovery. Indi- 
ana forbids it when the conduct is also pun- 
ishable criminally. Connecticut limits the 
recovery to the expenses of litigation. Mc- 
Cormick, Damages, sec, 78. Note, 70 Harv. 
L. Rev, 517. 

15 Some States regard the damages as extra 
compensation for injured feelings. In most 
jurisdictions the recovery is calculated to 
punish and deter rather than compensate, 
though some States permit the jury to con- 
sider the plaintiff’s costs of litigation. In 
most State courts a principal must answer 
if the wrongful conduct was within the 
general scope of the agent’s authority, This 
list of differences is not exhaustive. Mc- 
Cormick, secs, 78-85. Note, 70 Harv. L. Rev. 
517. 

1 Plantiff’s wages were approximately $100 
per week and he was out of work 5 weeks, 
Therefore, about $9,500 of his $10,000 verdict 
represents punitive damages and damages for 
“mental pain and anguish.” 

1 Republic Steel Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (311 
U. S. 7) is not authority for the majority’s 
holding on punitive damages. That case held 
that the Board overstepped the remedial au- 
thority conferred by sec. 10 (c) of the Wagner 
Act when it required an employer to reim- 
burse the Work Projects Administration for 
wages paid wrongfully discharged employees 
subsequently employed on WPA projects. 
The Court said this payment was in the na- 
ture of a penalty and concluded that the act 
conferred no authority on the Board to exact 
such a penalty. There was no question of 
preemption and no discussion directed at 
whether an award of punitive damages by a 
ee would be consistent with the Federal 
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cumbed to the emotion that frequently ac- 
companies concerted activities during labor 
unrest. This threat could render even those 
activities protected by the Federal act too 
risky to undertake. Must we assume that 
the employer who resorts to a lockout is also 
subject to a succession of punitive recoveries 
at the hands of his employees? By its deter- 
rent effect the imposition or availability of 
punitive damages serves a regulatory pur- 
pose paralleling that of the Federal act. It 
is precisely such an influence on the sensi- 
tive area of labor relations that the pre- 
emption doctrines are designed to avoid. 

“There are other vices in the punitive re- 
covery. A principal purpose of the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts is to promote indus- 
trial peace.’ Consistent with that alm Con- 
gress created tribunals, procedures and 
remedies calculated to bring labor disputes 
to a speedy conclusion, Because the availa- 
bility of a State damage action discourages 
resort to the curative features of the perti- 
nent Federal labor law, it conflicts with 
the aims of that legislation. In a case such 
as the present one, for example, the plaintiff 
is unlikely to seek a cease-and-desist order, 
which would quickly terminate the section & 
(b) (1) (A) unfair labor practice, if he is 
assured compensatory damages and has the 
prospect of a lucrative punitive recovery as 
well. 

In Alabama, as in many other jurisdic- 
tions, the theory of punitive damages is at 
variance with the curative aims of the Fed- 
eral Act. The jury in this case was in- 
structed that if it found that the defendant 
was “actuated by ill-will” they might award 
“smart money” (punitive damages) “for the 
purpose of making the defendant smart.” 
The parties to labor controversies have 
enough devices for making one another 
“smart” without this Court putting its 
stamp of approval upon another. I can con- 
ceive of nothing more disruptive of congenial 
labor relations than arming employee, union 
and management with the potential for 
“smarting” one another with exemplary 
damages. Even without the punitive ele- 
ment, a damage action has an unfavorable 
effect on the climate of labor relations. Each 
new step in the proceedings rekindles the 
animosity. Until final Judgment the action 
is a constant source of friction between the 
parties, In the present case, for example, 
it has been nearly 6 years since the complaint 
was filed. The numerous other actions 
awaiting outcome of this case portend more 
years of bitterness before the courts can 
conclude what a Board cease-and-desist 
order might have settled in a week. As the 
dissent warned in United Constr. Workers v. 
Laburnum Constr, Corp (347 U. S. 656, 671), 
a State-court damage action for conduct 
that constitutes an unfair labor practice 
“drags on and on in the courts, keeping 
old wounds open, and robbing the admin- 
istrative remedy of the healing effects it was 
intended to have.” 

“The majority places its principal reliance 
upon United Constr. Workers v. Laburnum. 
Constr. Corp., supra, I joined in that dect- 
sion, but my understanding of the case 
differs from that of the majority here. That 
case was an action by an employer against a 
stranger union for damages for interfer- 
ence with contractual relations. While en- 
gaged in construction work on certain min- 
ing properties the plaintiff employer had 
used AFL laborers pursuant to its collective 
bargaining contract. A field representative 
of the United Construction Workers, an 
affiliate of the United Mine Workers, in- 
formed plaintiff's foreman that he was 
working in ‘Mine Workers territory,’ and de- 
manded that his union be recognized as the 
sole bargaining agent for the employees. 


#29 U. S. C., secs. 141, 151. 
» R 632. 
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Otherwise, he threatened, the United Con- 
‘struction Workers would ‘close down’ all of 
the work. At the time of this ultimatum 
not a single worker in Laburnum’s employ 
belonged to the stranger union. Plaintiff 
refused. A few days later the union repre- 
sentative appeared at the job site with a 
‘rough, boisterous crowd’ variously esti- 
mated from 40 to 150 men. Some were 
drunk. Some carried guns and knives. 
Plaintiff's employees were informed that 
they would have to join the United Con- 
struction Workers or ‘we will kick you out 
of here.’ A few workers yielded to the mob. 
Those who refused were subjected to a 
course of threats and intimidation until they 
were afraid to proceed with their work. As 
& consequence, the employer was compelled 
to discontinue his work on the contract and 
it was lost. The employer sued the United 
Construction Workers for the profits lost by 
this interference, recovering compensatory 
and punitive damages.” This Court 
affirmed. 


“There are at least three crucial differ- 
ences between this case and Laburnum. 
First, in this case the plaintiff is seeking 
damages for an interference with his right 
to work during a strike. Since the right to 
refrain from concerted activities is protected 
by section 7 of the act, a section 8 (b) (1) 
(A) unfair labor practice is inherent in the 
wrong of which plaintiff complains, and the 
Federal act offers machinery to correct it. 
The section 8 (b) (1) (A) unfair labor prac- 
tice in Laburnum, on the other hand, was in- 
volved only fortuitously. Damages were 
awarded for interference with the contrac- 
tual relationship between the employer and 
the parties for whom the construction work 
was being performed. The means defendants 
chose to effect that interference happened to 
constitute an unfair labor practice, but the 
same tort might have been committed by a 
variety of means in no way offensive to the 
Federal act. Laburnum simply holds that a 
tort-feasor should not be allowed to immu- 
nize himself from Mability for a wrong having 
no relation to Federal law simply because the 
means he adopts to effect the wrong trans- 
gress a comprehensive code of Federal reg- 
ulation. The availability of State-court dam- 
age relief may discourage the employer from 
invoking the remedies of the Federal act on 
behalf of his employees.“ But that effect 
may be tolerated since the employer's inter- 
est is at most derivative, and there will be 
nothing to dissuade the employees, who are 
more directly concerned, from using the Fed- 
eral machinery to correct the interference 
with their protected activity. 

“Second, the defendant in this case is the 
certified bargaining agent of employees at 
the plant where plaintiff is employed, and 
the wrong involved was committed in the 
course of picketing incident to an economic 
strike to enforce wage demands. Thus, the 
controversy grows out of what might be 
called an ordinary labor dispute. Continued 
relations may be expected between the par- 
ties to this litigation. The defendant in La- 
burnum, on the other hand, was a total 
stranger to the employer's collective bargain- 
ing contract, and could claim the member- 
ship of not a single worker. There was no 
prospect of a continuing relationship be- 
tween the parties to the suit, and no need 
for concern over the climate of labor rela- 
tions that an action might impair. The de- 
fendant was attempting to coerce Laburnum’s 
employees, either by direct threats or em- 


20 194 Va. 872, 75 S. E. 2d 694. 

“It is clear that the employer in La- 
burnum could have invoked the investiga- 
tive and preventive machinery of the Board. 
An unfair labor practice charge may be filed 
by “any person.” 29 C. F. R., 1955 Cum, Supp., 
sec. 102.9. Local Union No. 25 v. New York, 
New Haven & H. R. Co., 350 U. S. 155, 160. 
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ployer pressures, to join its ranks. Such 
predatory forays are disfavored when under- 
taken by peaceful picketing, and even more 
so when unions engage in the crude violence 
used in Laburnum. 

“Finally, the effect of punitive damages in 
cases such as the present one is entirely dif- 
ferent from that which results from the re- 
covery sanctioned in Laburnum. Since the 
wrong in Laburnum was committed against 
an employer, the damages exacted there were 
probably the extent of the defendant’s liabil- 
ity for that particular conduct, Where it is 
employees who have been wronged, however, 
there may be dozens of actions for the same 
conduct, each with its own demand for puni- 
tive damages. In the instant case, for ex- 
ample, Russell is only 1 of 30 employees who 
have filed suits against the union for the 
same conduct, all of them claiming substan- 
tial punitive damages.“ Whatever the law 


= Petitioner has supplied the court with 
the following list of those cases. All are held 
in abeyance pending decision of the instant 
case. Unless otherwise noted each action is 
in the Circuit Court of Morgan County, Ala. 
The amount shown is the total damages 
asked, which is composed of a relatively in- 
substantial loss of wages claim and a balance 
of punitive damages. Petitioners’ Appen- 
dixes, pp. 7a—9a, 

1. Burl McLemore v. United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, et al., No. 6150, 
$50,000. Verdict and judgment of $8,000. 
New trial granted because of improper argu- 
ment of plaintiff's counsel (264 Ala. 538, 88 
So. 2d 170). 

2. James W. Thompson v. Same, No. 6151, 
$50,000. Appeal from $10,000 verdict and 
judgment pending in Supreme Court of 
Alabama. 

3. N. A. Palmer v. Same, No. 6152, $50,000. 
Appeal from $18,450 verdict and judgment 
pending in Supreme Court of Alabama. 

4, Lloyd E. McAbee v. Same, No. 6153, 
$50,000. 

5. Tommie F. Breeding v. Same, No. 6154, 
$50,000. 

6. David G. Puckett v. Same, No. 
$50,000. 

7. Comer T. Jenkins v. Same, No. 
$50,000. 

8. Joseph E. Richardson v. Same, No. 6157, 
$50,000. 


6155, 
6156, 


9. Cois E. Woodard v. Same, No, 6158, 
$50,000. 

10. Millard E. Green v. Same, No. 6159, 
$50,000. 

11. James C. Hughes v. Same, No. 6160, 
$50,000. 

12. James C. Dillehay v. Same, No. 6161, 
$50,000. 

13. James T. Kirby v. Same, No. 6162, 


$50,000. 

14. Cloyce Frost v. Same, No. 6163, $50,000. 

15. E. L. Thompson, Jr. v. Same, No. 6164, 
$50,000. 

16. J. A. Glasscock, Jr. v. Same, No. 6165, 
$50,000. 

17. Hoyt T. Penn v. Same, No. 6166, $50,000. 

18. Spencer Weinman v. Same, No. 6167, 
$50,000. 

19. Joseph J. Hightower v. Same, No. 6168, 
$50,000. 


20. A. A. Kilpatrick v. Same, No. 6169, 
$50,000. 

21. Charles E. Kirk v. Same, No. 6170, 
$50,000. 

22. Richard W. Penn v. Same, No. 6171, 
$50,000. 

23. Robert C. Russell v. Same, No. 6172, 
$50,000. 

24, T. H. Abercrombie v. Same, No. 6173, 
$50,000. 

25. James H. Tanner v. Same, No. 6174, 
$50,000. 

26. Charles E. Carroll v. Same, No. 6175, 


$50,000, 
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in other States, Alabama seems to hold to 
the view that evidence of a previous puni- 
tive recovery is inadmissible as a defense in 
a subsequent action claiming punitive dam- 
ages for the same conduct. Thus, the de- 
fendant union may be held for a whole series 
of punitive as well as compensatory recov- 
eries. The damages claimed in the pending 
actions total $1,500,000, and to the prospect 
of liability for a fraction of that amount 
may be added the certainty of large legal 
expenses entailed in defending the suits. By 
reason of vicarious liability for its members’ 
ill-advised conduct on the picket lines, the 
union is to be subjected to a series of judg- 
ments that may and probably will reduce it 
to bankruptcy, or at the very least deprive 
it of the means necessary to perform its role 
as bargaining agent of the employees it rep- 
resents. To approve that risk is to exact 
a result Laburnum does not require. 

“From the foregoing I conclude that the 
Laburnum case, to which the majority at- 
tributes such extravagant proportions, is not 
controlling here. In my judgment, the effect 
of allowing the State courts to award com- 
pensation and fix penalties for this and sim- 
ilar conduct will upset the pattern of rights 
and remedies established by Congress and 
will frustrate the very policies the Federal 
act seeks to implement. The prospect of 
that result impels me to dissent.” 


In the second case, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter delivered the majority opinion. He 
stated: 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court: 

“Claiming to have been expelled from 
membership in the International Association 
of Machinists and its local No. 68 in violation 
of his rights under the constitution and by- 
laws of the unions, respondent, a marine 
machinist, brought this suit against the in- 
ternational and local, together with their 
officers, in a superior court in California 
for restoration of his membership in the 
unions and for damages due to his illegal 
expulsion. The case was tried to the court, 
and on the basis of the pleadings, evidence, 
and argument of counsel, detailed findings 
of fact were made, conclusions of law drawn, 
and a judgment entered ordering the rein- 
statement of respondent and awarding him 
damages for lost wages as well as for physical 
and mental suffering. The judgment was 


27. Ordell T. Garvey v. Same, No. 6176, 
$50,000. 

28. A. R. Barran v. Same, No. 6177, $50,000. 

29. Russell L. Woodard v. Same, No. 6178, 
$50,000, 

= Alabama Power Co. v. Goodwin (210 Ala. 
657, 99 So. 158). That was an action by a 
passenger against a streetcar company for 
injuries sustained in a collision. As a de- 
fense to a count for punitive damages, the 
defendant sought to show that punitive 
damages had already been awarded against 
it in another suit growing out of the same 
collision. The court held that the evidence 
was properly excluded, for “in its civil as- 
pects the single act or omission forms as 
many distinct and unrelated wrongs as there 
are individuals injured by it” (210 Ala. at 
658-659, 99 So., at 160). While conceding 
the logical relevancy of a previous recovery, 
the court felt that the rule of exclusion was 
the better rule since it would prevent the in- 
troduction of such collateral issues as 
whether and to what extent punitive dam- 
ages had been included in a previous verdict. 
This rule of exclusion was applied in South- 
ern R. Co. v. Sherrill (232 Ala. 184, 167 So. 
731). Cf. McCormick. , sec. 82, and 
2 Southerland, Damages, sec. 402 (4th ed., 
1916), discussing the majority rule that 
evidence of prior criminal punishment is in- 
admissible in an action for punitive damages 
for the same misfeasance. 
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affirmed by the District Court of Appeal (142 
Cal. App. 2d 207) and the Supreme Court 
of California denied a petition for hearing. 
We brought the case here (352 U. S. 966) 
since it presented another important question 
concerning the extent to which the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 (61 Stat, 
136), as amended (29 U. S. C., secs, 141-197), 
has excluded the exercise of State power. 

“The crux of the claim sustained by the 
California court was that under California 
law membership in a labor union constitutes 
a contract between the member and the 
union, the terms of which are governed by 
the constitution and bylaws of the union, 
and that State law provides, through man- 
datory reinstatement and damages, a remedy 
for breach of such contract through wrong- 
ful expulsion. This contractual conception 
of the relation between a member and his 
union widely prevails in this country and 
has recently been adopted by the House of 
Lords in Bonsor v. Musicians’ Union ([{1956] 
A. C. 104). It has been the law of California 
for at least half a century. See Dingwall v. 
Amalgamated Assn, of Street R. Employees 
(4 Cal. App. 565). Though an unincorpo- 
rated association, a labor union is for many 
purposes given the rights and subject to the 
obligations of a legal entity. See United 
Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co. (259 U. S. 
344, 383-392); United States v. White (322 
U. S. 694, 701-703). 

“That the power of California to afford the 
remedy of reinstatement for the wrongful 
expulsion of a union member has not been 
displaced by the Taft-Hartley Act is ad- 
mitted by petitioners. Quite properly they 
do not attack so much of the judgment as 
orders respondent’s reinstatement. As Gar- 
ner v. Teamsters Union (346 U. 8. 485) could 
not avoid deciding the Taft-Hartley Act un- 
doubtedly carries implications of exclusive 
Federal authority. Congress withdrew from 
the States much that had theretofore rested 
with them. But the other half of what was 
pronounced in Garner—that the act leaves 
much to the States—is no less important 
(see 346 U. S., at 488). The statutory im- 
plications concerning what has been taken 
from the States and what has been left to 
them, are of a Delphic nature, to be trans- 
lated into concreteness by the process of 
litigating elucidation. See Weber v. An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. (348 U. S. 468, 474-477). 

“Since we deal with implications to be 
drawn from the Taft-Hartley Act for the 
avoidance of conflicts between enforcement 
of Federal policy by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the exertion of State power, 
it might be abstractly justifiable, as a matter 
of wooden logic, to suggest that an action in 
a State court by a member of a union for 
restoration of his membership rights is pre- 
cluded. In such a suit there may be em- 
bedded circumstances that could constitute 
an unfair labor practice under section 8 
(b) (2) of the act. In the Judgment of the 
Board, expulsion from a union, taken in con- 
nection with other circumstances established 
in a particular case, might constitute an at- 
tempt to cause an employer to discrimi- 
nate against an employee with respect to 
whom membership in such organization has 
been denied or terminated on some ground 
other than his failure to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly re- 
quired as a condition of acquiring or retain- 
ing membership (61 Stat. 141, 29 U. S. C. 
sec, 158 (b) (2)). But the protection of 
union members in their rights as members 
from arbitrary conduct by unions and union 
officers has not been undertaken by Federal 
law, and, indeed, the assertion of any such 
power has been expressly denied. The pro- 
viso to section 8 (b) (1) of the act states that 
“this paragraph shall not impair the right of 
a labor organization to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein” (61 Stat. 141, 29 
U. 8. C., sec. 158 (b) (1)). The present con- 
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troversy is precisely one that gives legal ef- 
ficacy under State law to the rules prescribed 
by a labor organization for retention of mem- 
bership therein. Thus, to preclude a State 
court from exerting its traditional jurisdic- 
tion to determine and enforce the rights of 
union membership would in many cases leave 
an unjustly ousted member without remedy 
for the restoration of his important union 
rights. Such a drastic result, on the remote 
possibility of some entanglement with the 
Board's enforcement of the national policy, 
would require a more compelling indication 
of Congressional will than can be found in 
the interstices of the Taft-Hartley Act. See 
United Constr. Workers v. Laburnum Constr, 
Corp. (347 U. S. 656). 

“Although petitioners do not claim that 
the State court lacked jurisdiction to order 
respondent’s reinstatement, they do contend 
that it was without power to fill out this 
remedy by an award of damages for loss of 
wages and suffering resulting from the 
breach of contract. No radiation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act requires us thus to muti- 
late the comprehensive relief of equity and 
reach such an incongruous adjustment of 
Federal-State relations touching the regula- 
tion of labor, The National Labor Relations 
Board could not have given respondent the 
relief that California gave him according to 
its local law of contracts and damages. Al- 
though if the unions’ conduct constituted 
an unfair labor practice the Board might 
possibly have been empowered to award back 
pay, in no event could it mulct in damages 
for mental or physical suffering. And the 
possibility of partial relief from the Board 
does not, in such a case as is here presented, 
deprive a party of available State remedies 
for all damages suffered. See International 
Union, United Automobile Workers v. Rus- 
sell (— U. S. —). 

“If, as we held in the Laburnum case, cer- 
tain State causes of action sounding in tort 
are not displaced simply because there may 
be an argumentative coincidence in the 
facts adducible in the tort action and a 
plausible proceeding before the National La- 
bor Relations Board, a State remedy for 
breach of contract also ought not be dis- 
placed by such evidentiary coincidence when 
the possibility of conflict with Federal pol- 
icy is similarly remote. The possibility of 
conflict from the court’s award of damages in 
the present case is no greater than from its 
order that resrondent be restored to mem- 
bership. In either case the potential con- 
flict is too contingent, too remotely related 
to the public interest expressed in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to justify depriving State courts 
of jurisdiction to vindicate the personal 
rights of an ousted union member. This is 
emphasized by the fact that the subject mat- 
ter of the litigation in the present case, as 
the parties and the court conceived it, was 
the breach of a contract governing the rela- 
tions between respondent and his unions? 


1“In determining the question of whether 
the exclusive jurisdiction to grant damages 
in a case of this kind lies in the Labor Rela- 
tions Board, it is first necessary to determine 
the character of the pleadings and issues in 
this case. The petition alleged a breach of 
contract between the union and plaintiff, 
one of its members. * * * It took the form 
of a petition for writ of mandate because 
damages alone would not be adequate to re- 
store to petitioner the things of value he had 
lost by reason of the breach. No charge of 
‘unfair labor practices’ appears in the peti- 
tion. The answer to the petition denied its 
allegations and challenged the jurisdiction of 
the court, but said nothing about unfair 
labor practices. The evidence adduced at 
the trial showed that plaintiff, because of his 
loss of membership, was unable to obtain 
employment and was thereby damaged. 
However, this damage was not charged nor 
treated as the result of an unfair labor prac- 
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The suit did not purport to remedy or regu- 
late union conduct on the ground that it 
was designed to bring about employer dis- 
crimination against an employee, the evil 
the Board is concerned to strike at as an un- 
fair labor practice under section 8 (b) (2). 
This important distinction between the pur- 
poses of Federal and State regulation has 
been aptly described: ‘Although even these 
State court decisions may lead to possible 
conflict between the Federal Labor Board 
and State courts they do not present poten- 
tialities of conflicts in kind or degree which 
require a hands-off directive to the States. 
A State court decision requiring restoration 
of membership requires consideration of and 
judgment upon matters wholly outside the 
scope of the National Labor Relations Board's 
determination with reference to employer 
discrimination after union ouster from 
membership. The State court proceedings 
deal with arbitrariness and misconduct vis- 
a-vis the individual union members and the 
union; the Board proceeding, looking prin- 
cipally to the nexus between union action 
and employer discrimination, examines the 
ouster from membership in entirely different 
terms’ (Isaacson, Labor Relations Law; 
Federal Versus State Jurisdiction (42 A. B. A. 
J. 415, 483) ). 

“The judgment is affirmed.” 

Mr. Justice Black took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, with whom Mr, 
Justice Douglas joins, dissenting: 

“By sustaining a State-court damage 
award against a labor organization for con- 
duct that was subject to an unfair labor prac- 
tice proceeding under the Federal Act, this 
Court sanctions a duplication and conflict of 
remedies to which I cannot assent. Such a 
disposition is contrary to the unanimous de- 
cision of this Court in Garner v. Teamsters 
C. & H. Local Union (346 U. S. 485): 

“In Garner, we rejected an attempt to 
secure preventive relief under State law for 
conduct over which the Board has remedial 
authority. We held that the necessity for 
uniformity in the regulation of labor rela- 
tions subject to the Federal act forbade re- 
course to potentially conflicting State reme- 
dies. The bases of that decision were clearly 
set forth: 

“‘Congress evidently considered that. cen- 
tralized administration of specially designed 
procedures was necessary to obtain uniform 
application of its substantive rules and to 
avoid these diversities and conflicts likely to 
result from a variety of local procedures and 
attitudes toward labor controversies.* 

“‘Purther, even if we were to assume, with 
petitioners, that distinctly private rights were 
enforced by the State authorities, it does not 
follow that the State and Federal authori- 
ties may supplement each other in cases of 
this type. The conflict lies in remedies, not 
rights. The same picketing may injure both 
public and private rights, But when two sep- 
arate remedies are brought to bear on the 
same activity, a conflict is imminent.” 

“The two subsequent opinions of this Court 
that have undertaken to restate the holding 
in Garner, one of them written by the author 
of today’s marjority opinion, confirm its pro- 
hibition against duplication of remedies. 
Weber v. Anheuser-Busch (348 U. S. 468, 
479); 4 United Constr. Workers v. Laburnum 


tice but as a result of the breach of contract. 
Thus the question of unfair labor practice 
was not raised nor was any finding on the 
subject requested of, or made by, the court” 
(142 Cal. App. 2d 207, 217). 

2 346 U. S., at 490. 

£346 U. S., at 498-499. 

4“In Garner the emphasis was not on 2 
conflicting labor statutes but rather on 2 
similar remedies, 1 State and 1 Federal, 
brought to bear on precisely the same con= 
duct.” 
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Constr. Corp. (347 U. S. 656, 663, 665).5 And 
if elucidating litigation was required to dis- 
pel the Delphic nature of that doctrine, the 
requisite concreteness has been adequately 
supplied. This Court has consistently 
turned back efforts to utilize State remedies 
for conduct subject to proceedings for relief 
under the Federal Act. District Lodge 34, 
Inti Assn. of Machinists v. L. P. Cavett Co, 
(355 U. S. 39); Local Union 429, Int’l Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers v. Farnsworth & 
Chambers Co. (353 U. S. 969); Retail Clerks 
International Assn. v. J. J. Newberry Co. 
(352 U. S. 987); Pocatello Building & Constr. 
Trades Council v. C. H. Elle Constr. Co. (352 
U. S. 884); Building Trades Council v. Kinard 
Constr. Co. (346 U. S. 933). With the 
exception of cases allowing the State to exer- 
cise its police power to punish or prevent 
violence, United A. A. & A. 1. W. v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board (351 U. S. 266); 
Youngdahl v. Rainfair, Inc. (355 U. S. 131), 
the broad holding of Garner has never been 
impaired. Certainly United Constr. Workers 
vy. Laburnum Constr. Corp., supra, did not 
have that effect. The Laburnum opinion 
carefully notes that the Federal act excludes 
conflicting State procedures, and emphasizes 
that ‘Congress has neither provided nor sug- 
gested any substitute’? for the State relief 
there being sustained.” 

“The principles declared in Garner v. 
Teamsters C, & H. Local Union, supra, were 
not the product of imperfect consideration 
or untried hypothesis. They comprise the 
fundamental doctrines that have guided 
this Court's preemption decisions for over 
a century. When Congress, acting in a field 
of dominant Federal interest as part of a 
comprehensive scheme of Federal regulation, 
confers rights and creates remedies with re- 
spect to certain conduct, it has expressed its 
judgment on the desirable scope of regula- 
tion, and State action to supplement it as 
conflicting, offensive, and invalid as State ac- 
tion in derogation. E. g., Pennsylvania v, 
Nelson (350 U. S. 497); Missouri P. R. Co. v. 
Porter (273 U. S. 341); Houston v. Moore (5 
Wheat. 1, 21-23). This is as true of a State 
common-law right of action as it is of State 

tory legislation. Texas & P. R. Co. V. 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co. (204 U. S. 426). As 
recently as Guss v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board (353 U. S. 1) we had occasion to re- 
emphasize the vitality of these preemption 
doctrines in a labor case where, due to 
NLRB inaction, the conduct involved was 
either subject to State regulation or it was 
wholly unregulated. We set aside a State- 
court remedial order directed at activity that 
had been the subject of unfair labor practice 
charges with the Board, declaring that: ‘the 
[secession of jurisdiction] proviso to section 
10 (a) is the exclusive means whereby States 


®“In the Garner case, Congress had pro- 
vided a Federal administrative remedy, sup- 
plemented by judicial procedure for its en- 
forcement, with which the State injunctive 
procedure conflicted. * * * The care we took 
in the Garner case to demonstrate the exist- 
ing conflict between State and Federal ad- 
ministrative remedies in that case was, itself, 
a recognition that if no conflict had existed, 
the State procedure would have survived.” 

And see Guss v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board (353 U.S. 1, 6): “The National Act ex- 
pressly deals with the conduct charged to ap- 
pellant which was the basis of the State 
tribunals’ actions. Therefore, if the National 
Board had not declined jurisdiction, State 
action would have been precluded by our de- 
cision in Garner v. Teamsters Union.” 

*347 U. S., at 663. 

7? Speaking of the Laburnum case in Weber 
v. Anheuser-Busch (348 U. S. 468, 477), the 
Court stated that “this Court sustained the 
State judgment on the theory that there was 
no compensatory relief under the Federal act 
and no Federal administrative relief with 
which the State remedy conflicted.” 
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may be enabled to act concerning the mat- 
ters which Congress has entrusted to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.’ * 

“That the foregoing principles of preemp- 
tion apply to the type of dispute involved in 
this case cannot be doubted. Comment 
hardly need be made upon the comprehensive 
nature of the Federal labor regulation in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. One of its declared pur- 
poses is ‘to protect the rights of individual 
employees in thier relations with labor organ- 
izations whose activities affect commerce.’ ° 
The act deals with the very conduct involved 
in this case by declaring in section 8 (b) (2) 
that it shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization to cause or attempt to 
cause an employer to discriminate in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment against an 
employee who has been denied union mem- 
bership on some ground other than failure to 
tender periodic dues.° The evidence dis- 
closed the probability of a section 8 (b) (2) 
unfair practice in the union’s refusal to 
dispatch Gonzales from its hiring hall after 
his expulsion from membership and his in- 
ability thereafter to obtain employment. If 
a causal relation between the nondispatch 
and the refusal to hire is an essential element 
of section 8 (b) (2),% there was ample evi- 
dence to satisfy that requirement. A few 
months after Gonzales’ expulsion, the union 
signed a multiemployer collective-bargaining 
agreement with a hiring-hall provision. One 
witness testified that there was no material 
difference between hiring procedures before 
and after the date of that agreement.“ There 
were other indications to the same effect.“ 
In any event, since the uncontested facts dis- 
close the probability of a section 8 (b) (2) 
unfair labor practice, the existence of the 
same must for preemption purposes be as- 
sumed. As we said in Weber v. Anheuser- 
Busch (supra, at 478), “The point is rather 
that the Board, and not the State court, is 
empowered to pass upon such issues in the 
first instance.” 

“Assuming that the union conduct in- 
volved constituted a section 8 (b) (2) unfair 
labor practice,“ the existence of a conflict 
of remedies in this case cannot be denied. 
Section 10 (c) of the act empowers the Board 
to redress such conduct by requiring the re- 
sponsible party to reimburse the worker for 
the pay he has lost. Relying upon the identi- 
cal conduct on which the Board would prem- 
ise its backpay award, the State court has 


*353 U.S. 8, at 9. 

#29 U.S. C., sec. 141. 

2° 29 U. S. C., sec. 158 (b) (2). 

n But cf., International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local No. 12 (113 N. L. R. B. 655, 
662-663, enforcement granted, 237 F. 2d, 
670). 

12 Reply Brief for Petitioner, p. 4; R. 73-74, 
134 


“The State appellate court concluded 
that “employers of the type of labor provided 
by members of the organization only hire 
through the union hiring hall” (142 Cal. 
App. 2d, at 214; 298 P. 2d, at 97). The open- 
ing statement for Gonzales in the trial court 
declared that “every time he applies for a 
job, he is told to go to the hall to get a 
clearance” (R. 36). Gonzales’ testimony on 
that subject was excluded as hearsay (R. 
60-61). 

“It is unnecessary to consider whether 
& sec. 8 (b) (1) (A) violation was also in- 
volved. 

“The cause of action under State law 
arose when the union denied Gonzales the 
benefits of membership by refusing dispatch. 
Subsequent employer refusals to hire merely 
established the damages. With the unfair la- 
bor practice, on the other hand, employer re- 
fusal or failure to hire is an essential element 
of the wrongful conduct. In either case Gon- 
zales is required to prove the same union and 
employer conduct to qualify for compensa- 
tion. 
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required of the union precisely what the 
Board would require: that Gonzales be made 
whole for his lost wages. Such a duplication 
and conflict of remedies is the very thing this 
Court condemned in Garner. 

“The further recovery of $2,500 damages for 
‘mental suffering, humiliation and distress’ 
serves to aggravate the evil. When Congress 
proscribed union-inspired job discrimina- 
tions and provided for a recovery of lost wages 
by the injured party, it created all the relief 
it thought necessary to accomplish its pur- 
pose. Any additional redress under State 
law for the same conduct cannot avoid dis- 
turbing this delicate balance of rights and 
remedies. The right of action for emotional 
disturbance, like the punitive recovery the 
plaintiff sought unsuccessfully in this case, 
is a particularly unwelcome addition to the 
scheme of Federal remedies because of the 
random nature of any assessment of damages. 
Without a reliable gage to which to relate 
their verdict, a jury may fix an amount in 
response to those ‘local procedures and at- 
titudes toward labor controversies’ from 
which the Garner case sought to isolate na- 
tional labor regulation. The prospect of such 
recoveries will inevitably exercise a regula- 
tory effect on labor relations, 

“The State and Federal courts that have 
considered the permissibility of damage ac- 
tions for the victims of job discrimination 
lend their weight to the foregoing conclu- 
sion. While most sustain the State’s power 
to reinstate members wrongfully ousted from 
the union, they are unanimous in denying 
the State’s power to award damages for the 
employer discriminations that result from 
nonmembership.” 

“The legislative history and structure of 
the Federal act lend further support to a 
conclusion of preemption. While section 8 
(b) (2) and the other provisions defining 
unfair labor practices on the part of labor 
organizations were first introduced in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, similar conduct by an em- 
ployer had been an unfair labor practice 
under section 8 (a) (3) of the Wagner Act. 
Committee reports dealing with that provi- 
sion leave no doubt that the Congress was 
prescribing a complete code of Federal labor 
regulation that did not contemplate actions 
in the State court for the same conduct. 

“The Board is empowered, according to 
the procedure provided in section 10, to pre- 
vent any person from engaging in any unfair 
labor practice listed in section 8 “affecting 
commerce,” as that term is defined in section 
2 (7). This power is vested exclusively in 
the Board and is not to be affected by any 
other means of adjustment or prevention, 

“*The most frequent form of affirmative 
action required in cases of this type is spe- 
cifically provided for, i. e., the reinstatement 
of employees with or without back pay, as 
the circumstances dictate. No private right 
of action is contemplated.’ * 

“There is nothing in the Taft-Hartley 
amendments that detracts in the slightest 
from this unequivocal declaration that pri- 
vate rights of action are not contemplated 
within the scheme of remedies Congress has 
chosen to prescribe in the regulation of labor 
relations.” It is consistent with every indi- 


8 Born v. Laube (213 F. 2d 407, rehearing 
denied, 214 F. 2d 349); McNish v. American 
Brass Co. (139 Conn. 44, 89 A. 2d 566); Morse 
v. Local Union No. 1058 Carpenters and 
Joiners (78 Idaho 405, 304 P. 2d 1097); Ster- 
ling v. Local 438, Liberty Assn. of Steam and 
Power Pipe Fitters (207 Md, 132, 113 A. 2d 
389); Real v. Curran (285 App. Div. 552, 138 
N. Y. S. 2d 809); Mahoney v. Sailors Union 
of the Pacific (45 Wn. 2d 453, 275 P. 2d 440). 

a H. Rept. No. 1147 on S, 1958, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess., 23-24; H. Rept. No. 972 on S. 1958, 
74th Cong., Ist sess., 21; H. Rept. No. 969 on 
H. R. 7978, 74th Cong., ist sess., 21. 

3 The new act deleted the provision in 
sec. 10 (a) that the Board's power to pre- 
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eation of legislative intent. As the act orig- 
inally passed the House, section 12 created 
a private right of action in favor of persons 
injured by certain unfair labor practices.” 
The Senate rejected that approach, and the 
section was deleted by the conference. 

“Special considerations prompted adoption 
of a Senate amendment creating an action 
for damages sustained from one unfair labor 
practice, the secondary boycott.“ 

“Aside from the obvious argument that 
the express inclusion of one private action 
in the scheme of remedies provided by the 
act indicates that Congress did not contem- 
plate others, the content of section 301 fur- 
nishes another distinguishing feature. The 
right of action is Federal in origin, assur- 
ing the uniformity of substantive law so 
essential to matters having an impact on 
national labor regulation.“ The right of 
action that the majority sanctions here, on 
the other hand, is a creature of State law 
and may be expected to vary in content and 
effect according to the locality in which it is 
asserted. Free to operate as what Senator 
Taft characterized ‘a tremendous deter- 
rent’ * to the unfair labor practice for which 
it gives compensation, this damage recovery 
constitutes a State-created and State-ad- 
ministered addition to the structure of na- 
tional labor regulation that cannot claim 
even the virtue of uniformity. 

“Since the majority’s decision on the per- 
missibility of a State-court damage award is 
at war with the policies of the Federal act 
and contrary to the decisions of this Court, 
it ts not surprising that the bulk of its 
opinion is concerned with the comforting 
irrelevancy of the State’s conceded power to 
reinstate the wrongfully expelled. But it 
will not do to assert that the ‘possibility of 
conflict with Federal policy’ is as ‘remote’ 
in the case of damages as with reinstate- 


vent unfair labor practices was “exclusive,” 
but the committee report made abundantly 
clear that the deletion was only made to 
avoid conflict with the new provisions au- 
thorizing a federal-court injunction against 
unfair labor practices (sections 10 (j) and 
(1), 29 U. S. C. sec. 160 (j) and (1), and 
the provision making unions suable in the 
Federal courts (sec. 301, 29 U. S. C. sec. 185). 
H. Conference Rept. No. 510, on H. R. 3020, 
80th Cong., Ist sess., 52. Amazon Cotton Mill 
Co. v. Textile Workers Union (167 F. 2d 183. 

2 H. R. 3020, 80th Cong., 1st sess.; H. Rept. 
No. 245 on H. R. 3020, 80th Cong., Ist sess., 
43-44. 

"Sec. 303, Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (29. U. S. C. sec. 187). An exami- 
nation of the committee reports and debates 
concerning this provision reveals that the 
additional relief was a product of Congres- 
sional concern that, for this type of conduct, 
the Board’s ordinary cease-and-desist order 
was “a weak and uncertain remedy.” Cor- 
rective action was entirely in the discretion 
of the Board, and the delay involved in set- 
ting its processes in motion could work a 
great hardship on the victims of the boycott. 
S. Rept. No. 105 on S. 1126, supplemental 
views, 80th Cong., Ist sess., 54-55; 93 CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 5038-5040. The Senate re- 
jected a proposal for injunctive relief in the 
State courts (93 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
5049), but created this Federal right of ac- 
tion for damages. Senator Taft, the author 
of the amendment, voiced its two objectives: 
it would effect restitution for the injured 
parties (93 CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 5046, 
5060), and “the threat of a suit for damages 
is a tremendous deterrent to the institution 
of secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes” (93 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5060). 

21 "By this provision [sec. 303], the act as- 
sures uniformity, otherwise lacking in rights 
of recovery in the State courts” (United 
Constr. Workers v. Laburnum Constr. Corp. 
(347 U. S. 656, 665-666) ). 

=93 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 5060, 
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ment. As we have seen, the Board has no 
power to order the restoration of union 
membership rights, while its power to re- 
quire the payment of back pay is well rec- 
ognized and often exercised. If a State 
court may duplicate the latter relief, and 
award exemplary or pain and suffering dam- 
ages as well, employees will be deterred from 
resorting to the curative machinery of the 
Federal act. The majority apparently 
blinks at that result in order that the State 
court may ‘fill out its remedy.’ To avoid 
‘mutilat[ing]’ the State equity court's con- 
ventional powers of relief, the majority 
reaches a decision that will frustrate the 
remedial pattern of the Federal Act. How 
different that is from Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board, supra, where the remedial 
authority of a State was denied in its en- 
tirety because Congress had ‘expressed its 
judgment in favor of uniformity.’ 

“The majority draws satisfaction from the 
fact that this was a suit for breach of con- 
tract, not an attempt to regulate or remedy 
union conduct designed to bring about an 
employer discrimination. But the presence 
or absence of preemption is a consequence 
of the effect of State action on the aims of 
Federal legislation, not a game that is played 
with labels or an exercise in artful pleading. 
In a preemption case decided upon what 
now seem to be discarded principles, the 
author of today’s majority opinion declared: 
‘Controlling-and therefore superseding Fed- 
eral power cannot be curtailed by the State 
even though the ground of intervention be 
different than that on which Federal su- 
premacy has been exercised.’ Weber v. An- 
heuser-Busch (supra, at 480). I would ad- 
here to the view of preemption expressed by 
that case and by Garner v. Teamsters C. &. 
H. Local Union, supra, and reverse the judg- 
ment below.” 


THE COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HIESTAND] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 is an- 
other in a long line of so-called anti- 
recessionary measures introduced in 
this Congress. It offers boundless op- 
portunity for taxing and taxing, spend- 
ing and spending, and thus is a joy to 
the hearts of big government promoters 
of New Deal and Fair Deal vintage. By 
the same token, it is an insult to the 


ss Compare the characterization of the La- 
burnum case in Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, 
supra, with the proportions that case has 
assumed in today’s decision. Then: “United 
Constr. Workers v. Laburnum Constr. Corp. 
(847 U. S. 656) was an action for damages 
based on violent conduct, which the State 
court found to be a common-law tort. 
While assuming that an unfair labor prac- 
tice under the Taft-Hartley Act was in- 
volved, this Court sustained the State judg- 
ment on the theory that there was no com- 
pensatory relief under the Federal act and 
no Federal administrative relief with which 
the State remedy conflicted” (348 U. S., at 
477). Now: “If, as we held in the Labur- 
num case, certain State causes of action 
sounding in tort are not displaced simply 
because there may be an argumentative co- 
incidence in the fact adducible in the tort 
action and a plausible proceeding before the 
National Labor Relations Board, a State 
remedy for breach of contract also ought not 
be displaced by such evidentiary coincidence 
when the possibility of conflict with Federal 
policy is similarly remote.” 
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intelligence of those of us who advocate 
fiscal responsibility in Government. 

The bill would provide $2,000 million 
Federal funds for the purchase of bonds 
or for loan to city and local govern- 
ments, for use in construction of public 
works and public facilities, 

The money is to be put up, “at the re- 
quest of the municipality or other polit- 
ical subdivision,” when it is not other- 
wise available on equally favorable 
terms. Under the interest rate formula 
written into the law, it is hardly likely 
that funds would ever be available “on 
equally favorable terms.” Therefore, if 
this law is passed, we can anticipate the 
shifting of this type of financing from 
private investment channels, in which 
money is now plentiful, to the Federal 
bureaucracy, operating deep in the red. 
There is no State or community which 
is not more sound, financially, than 
your Federal Government. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
is borrowing money eevry day at inter- 
est rates higher than would be charged 
under this act. When money is loaned 
out by the Government at less than its 
borrowing rate, the citizens of your dis- 
trict pay the difference. 

On the record, the municipal financ- 
ing phase of our free enterprise system 
is working well. It is a bright spot in 
the present economic picture. Clearly, 
Federal intervention on the massive, 
broad scale proposed in this bill, is not 
justified. 

In fact, I cannot see that the substi- 
tution of Federal for private financing 
would in itself create any new jobs at 
any time. 

Aside from the financial aspects of 
this scheme, which are irresponsible, it 
is another nail in the coffin of free 
enterprise. 

Philosophers have long since discoy- 
ered that when you put up the money 
for something, you just automatically 
have (and we are responsible to have) 
a big say-so on how it’s spent. And, 
pretty soon, it gets to be like owning 
what it is spent for. In this case, “what 
it is spent for” can include repair, con- 
struction and improvement of parking 
lots, hospitals, health centers, police and 
fire protection, sidewalks, parkways, 
highways, bridges, parks, recreational 
facilities, refuse and garbage disposal 
facilities, sewage, water, and sanitary fa- 
cilities. Sandwiched in the midst of all 
this, you will find the neat little phrase 
“and other public facilities,’ namely, 
schools, offices, timber conservation, and 
public utilities, without regard to existing 
or competing facilities. Thus, nothing 
is really excluded. It is not exclusive. 

Backers of the community facilities bill 
claim as its primary purpose, “to stim- 
ulate our lagging economy.” This is 
panic-button politics at its worst. As an 
anti-recessionary measure, if one is to 
concede there is a recession, it is a dud. 

The unemployment problem is not in 
the construction industry. Seasonally 
adjusted figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show nonresidential 
building to be off less than 1 percent, 
while public works construction has ac- 
tually increased. No new employment 
could result from this act for at least 18 
months, if ever, and then not in the areas 
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of unemployment. Presently shrinking 
unemployment very probably will have 
disappeared a year and half from now. 
We almost surely will be fighting in- 
fiation and increased cost-of-living 
harder than ever. 

Finally, the way this bill is written, it 
would encourage municipal projects of 
a marginal character by giving priority 
to jobs which could not easily be financed 
through regular investment channels. 
This puts a premium on poor projects. 
It is a wide open invitation to pork-barrel 
politics on the part of local government 
officials. Even now, the very existence 
of the Community Facilities Act of 1958, 
as a proposal, has caused communities 
throughout the country to defer their 
projects, in anticipation of a Federal 
handout at a later date. 

Mr. Speaker, to go into some of the 
details we might dwell briefly upon this 
as an alleged antirecessionary motive. 
We have said it is ineffective for 18 
months to 2 years and that it is for con- 
struction only, in which there is virtually 
no unemployment. Added to that, major 
projects such as are proposed may be 
located in all other areas than where un- 
employment is the rule. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Possibly the unem- 
ployment aspects of the bill have to do 
with hiring thousands of bureaucrats to 
administer it if it is passed. Has that 
been considered? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I had not considered it, but I 
think the gentleman has made a valu- 
able contribution. I do not know that we 
need to go into that in detail, but the 
very fact that these large public projects 
can have very little effect on the present 
unemployment is due to the fact that 
construction cannot possibly be started 
for 18 months or more. 

We have said also that this is un- 
necessary and unwarranted Federal 
spending. I have a little memorandum 
of some of the investments that have 
been successful in the last several years. 
For the past 5 years more than $30 bil- 
lion worth of new State and municipal 
bonds have been sold in the private in- 
vestment market; $6.9 billion of financ- 
ing in 1957 came within one-tenth of 1 
percent of setting a new alltime record. 
There are plenty of private funds avail- 
able. In the first 4 months of 1958 sales 
of new State and municipal bonds in the 
private investment market totaled $2.9 
billion. This is a new alltime high for 
such sales in the first 4 months of any 
year and represents a 174 percent gain 
over the first 4 months of 1957. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Is it not a fact that 
if this $2-billion boondoggling loan is 
finally passed by this House and this 
Congress it will have the effect of abso- 
lutely driving out ready capital, private 
capital; driving it out and substituting 
Federal capital, with more concentration 
of power and more socialism in our eco- 
nomic structure? 
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Mr. HIESTAND, The gentleman has 
put his finger on the most important part 
of this whole thing. 

Mr. VURSELL. Now, is it not further 
a fact that the debt limit at present is 
about $280 billion and the debt is about 
$276 billion? ‘There is a cushion of about 
$4 billion, and we know that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been calling for 
elbowroom of at least $4 billion coverage. 
And yet this committee of which the 
gentleman is a member will consider add- 
ing $2 billion of funds, which they do not 
have, which they would have to borrow 
from the public, to get which they would 
have to sell bonds to the public, which 
would force another increase in the 
national debt. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think every Member should re- 
alize that he is going to be asked to raise 
the debt limit at this session, and he 
should have that in mind every time he 
votes for such tremendous and unjusti- 
fied expenditures as this one. 

I quote from a letter from a chamber 
of commerce: 

We view with real concern any general 
program which, through the lure of Federal 
financing, influences local governments to go 
to Washington for money to finance local 
public works, thus bypassing local citizen 
control through the submission of capital 
improvement programs to the electorate. 
Should such a large loan fund be established 
as is proposed, local governments will be 
quick to run to the Central Government for 
financial aid rather than to take the hard 
course of justifying local improvements to 
the people. Moreover, as hard pressed as are 
our State and local governments for revenue, 
they are still in a much more solvent condi- 
tion than is the debt-ridden Federal Govern- 
ment, 

We believe in the treditional principle, 
borne of long experience, that those who 
decide on expenditure policies should bear 
the political responsibility for raising the 
necessary funds. More than dollars alone 
are involved in a massive loan program such 
as is proposed—with all the extravagance 
that it would encourage. These “costs” in- 
clude the weakening of local government and 
the surrender of local determination upon 
which sound finance is based, together with 
an erosion of a sense of responsibility for 
local problems, all of which reduces the 
opportunity for citizens to govern themselves. 


Mind you, Mr. Speaker, this comes 
from a chamber of commerce, and we 
know that chambers of commerce have 
been notable in the past for asking for 
projects. They are now changing, they 
are coming to their senses. I certainly 
appreciate that attitude. 

There are no more jobs with financed 
public funds than now—privately fi- 
nanced at the local level. 

As the gentleman from Illinois would 
say, this bill would force financing from 
private to Federal funds; that is it ina 
nutshell. 

Then there is this question of a 50-year 
wide-open limit, together with a mora- 
torium, which is granted either for the 
first 2 years or the last 2 years at the 
borrower’s request. That is, the lender 
does not have anything to say about it. 
The borrower decides whether there will 
be a moratorium extending it to 52 
years. That is hardly sound financing. 

Another part of the measure states 
that $400 million of this fund shall be a 
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revolving fund. Mr. Speaker, just how 
much can a 50-year loan, taken up to the 
limit, revolve and turn its funds back 
into the Federal Treasury for other loan- 
ing? I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is unsound in every way. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Is it not a fact that 
those who would have to administer this 
act, if it is passed, have testified before 
the committee that they do not need this 
money; that they have a facility loan 
program; that it is taking care of the 
needs of the small communities of the 
country and doing a very good job; that 
they are entirely satisfied? And the 
Housing Administration, Mr. Cole, and 
others, are now in a position where the 
Congress proposed to force another $2 
billion of spending money on them, that 
they are going to have to go out and bor- 
row? And is it not a further fact that 
while there may be some cases made out 
for small facility loans, this is going to 
put the country in a position where the 
big cities, the medium-size cities, and 
everyone else, will come in and take up 
the money for which there might be some 
need under the present facility loan pro- 
gram that is being operated in the inter- 
est of small communities which need 
such improvements as waterworks, sew- 
erage, and so forth? 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
essentially correct. It is a fact that 
there is no limit to any given project 
under this bill. The only limitation is 
a maximum of 10 percent for any one 
State. There is no limit to any project. 
Where is the attention and the care that 
is presently being exhibited by the pub- 
lic facilities division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Corporation for small 
projects? Where is that going to go? 
It is obvious it is goirg to go down the 
drain in behalf of the big ones. 

I have not dwelt enough on this mat- 
ter of the 25 specific public facilities. 
I listed them, but it excludes none. It 
has no regard for existing facilities. 
Competition with utility companies or 
publicly owned utilities can be included. 
Public housing is not excluded. Loans 
to public housing are perfectly eligible. 
Whereas the committee stated that 
school construction was not specifically 
included, it is not excluded, and that 
is important. 

I have here a wire from the Port Au- 
thority at New York City which I quote 
in part: 

This bill if enacted would authorize Fed- 
eral financing in totally new field, viz., ma- 
rine terminals, and would authorize such 
financing over terms up to 52 years and at 
very low interest rates, without regard to 
the competitive impact on such new facili- 
ties on already existing installations which 
were constructed with capital funds here- 
tofore obtained at prevailing interest rates 
for operation on a self-sustaining basis. 


When a public authority of that kind 
would take a position opposed to such 
a bill, it must be very, very bad. 

Mr. VURSELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, can he think of anything 
that is less needed, and more inflation- 
ary than this proposed $2 billion loan? 
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Mr, HIESTAND. I think that is a 
very, very important question. What is 
there less needed and more inflationary? 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McVEY. The gentleman has giv- 
en many objections to the public facili- 
ties bill. I think one of the most impor- 
tant is the fact that we raise the debt 
limit by $2 billion. There are many oth- 
er objections, I know. But when we raise 
our debt limit by $2 billion we are en- 
couraging inflation. Inflation has a 
great deal to do with the fall of the dol- 
lar. Is it not true that in the course of 
time we will do more damage in that re- 
spect than the good we will do in the 
matter of loaning money for public 
facilities? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is essentially correct. 

There is an added thought right along 
that line. In 50 years, how much is the 
dollar going to be worth as compared 
with today’s dollar? In the last 25 years 
it has shrunk 50 percent. How are we 
going to attempt to get the purchasing 
power back as these loans of that length 
are being paid? It is a very thought- 
provoking question. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Is it not true that 
there are abundant private funds for 
the purposes set forth in this bill? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Absolutely. Just 
under $3 billion of private funds were 
available in the first 4 months of this 
year, and there is plenty of money now 
available for such purpose for any sound 
loan, 

Mr. VURSELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the private funds are at a 
low interest rate and are very accessible 
now and abundant. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is correct. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, Dr. NEAL. 

Mr. NEAL. Does not the gentleman 
feel that over the years since the Con- 
gress has authorized projects of this 
kind, similar to it, though perhaps not in 
the same degree, these projects have ac- 
cumulated to the point now where, with 
the interest on the public debt and such 
things as the expense of keeping up the 
veterans’ obligations, they amount to ap- 
proximately $20 billion? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is right. 

Mr. NEAL. In other words, little by 
little we have added that much to the 
basic amount of money which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means must first 
take into consideration before they at- 
tempt to set any sort of budget or to fix 
any sort of tax rates. Of course, proj- 
ects of this kind not only this year, but 
year after year, accumulate from time to 
time and after a while there is no telling 
where the annual mandatory expenses of 
the Government will reach. I under- 
stand that this $20 billion of mandatory 
expenses that we are now faced with is, 
perhaps, at least 20 times as much as was 
spent during the 4 years of the presi- 
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dency of President William Howard Taft. 
It seems to me, if we look upon measures 
of this kind in that light and realize what 
it is leading us to in the way of financial 
involvement, any sensible man and any 
sensible Member of Congress must real- 
ize after all that if we are not here to 
represent fundamental concepts of Gov- 
ernment, we had better forget it all be- 
cause when we adopt and approve such 
measures as this one, it seems to me we 
are losing all sense of financial respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. He has well expressed 
a very important point. One other very 
important point, however, that I have 
not had a chance to touch upon. 
Mainly, this is an authorization to ex- 
pend from the public debt receipts. 
Very important is the provision that this 
$2 billion is authorized as a direct drain 
on the Treasury without subsequent Con- 
gressional appropriations. It now looks 
as if the current year’s deficit will ap- 
proximate $3 billion, and the Congress 
has voted enough other projects to make 
next year’s deficit approximately $10 
billion. Here we would add another $2 
billion without Congressional appro- 
priations. This whole subject of voting 
away our constitutional control of ex- 
penditures is getting more and more 
serious. I find that up to last year the 
Congress has authorized drafts from 
the Treasury of over $143 billion prior 
to this fiscal year authorizing agencies 
and departments to draw from the 
Treasury without specific Congressional 
appropriations. They are in the shape 
of loans supposedly, but you and I know 
what happens to some of these long, 
drawn-out loans. Here we are again 
completely losing control in voting away 
Congressional responsibility which is 
clearly ours under the Constitution. In- 
cidentally, this bill was passed by the 
Senate before. authorization by the 
House in which all money bills must 
legally originate. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman explain to the 
membership just how it is possible to 
bypass the Congress so that authoriza- 
tion for expenditures is not necessary? 
I think that is highly significant. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man for his request. The procedure to 
authorize loans or authorize funded ex- 
penditures other than direct expense ap- 
propriations, once those are authorized, 
they do not need to go through the 
Committee on Appropriations. That has 
been going on for a number of years. 
But, in recent years it has taken on a 
frightening aspect. That total of $143 
billion can be documented. In addition 
to that, we started the year with author- 
ized drawing power on the Treasury 
without appropriations of over $19 bil- 
lion. 

As of May 31, 1958, there were unused 
authorizations of nearly $26 billion 
which can be drawn right out of the 
Treasury without appropriation, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
his observations on these very vital fiscal 
responsibilities of the Nation. He has 
been, I would say, as close a student of 
this particular question as any Member 
of the House. I know personally of the 
hours of time he has spent in making a 
study of the fiscal responsibilities that 
we are assuming without much thought 
as to what effect it will have on the fu- 
ture economy of the country. 

My colleague from California has the 
background of previous business ex- 
perience that stands him in good stead 
in discussing a matter of this kind, and 
he has had the response from the peopie 
of his district for his observation of 
these things that I think are very vital. 

But one particular problem that is 
coming to Congress soon out of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is this 
additional $2 billion for community 
facilities providing for 50-year loans 
amounting to some $2 billion. Of course, 
there is the feeling that this money will 
be repaid with interest, but it is very 
possible that as much as a billion dollars 
of that money can be outstanding and 
the interest on it lagging. But it is said 
that there is authority on the part of the. 
Federal Government to go into a State, 
a county, or a city and tell them they 
have to pay their debt. I do not know 
of any example in the past where we have 
ever exercised that kind of authority 
with States, cities, or counties. This is 
a matter the gentleman has discussed, 
and I want to compliment him for the 
fine exposition of these things he has 
made. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentile- 
man most sincerely. He is doing an able 
job representing his district and the 
country as a whole. I appreciate his 
kind references. 

In response to his final suggestion I 
think we may all agree that quite con- 
trary to the idea of the Federal Govern- 
ment cracking down on an overdue loan 
to governmental entities, it has been the 
custom for many years to forgive a loan 
that is in default to a community that 
is in difficulty. 

Now, as to this fiscal responsibility, on 
June 3, the Treasury offered a $1 billion 
new money issue of 27-year bonds bear- 
ing a 31⁄4 percent interest coupon. One 
day later this bill was reported with a 
loan interest rate formula under which 
Federal funds would be used to buy $2 
billion of 50-year municipal bonds with 
an interest rate at present of only 25, 
percent. That loan rate is too low. If 
costs of administration are added to the 
loss resulting from the differential be- 
tween borrowing and lending rates it is 
apparent the Federal Government would 
be losing about 1 percent per year on 
every long-term dollar borrowed and 
reloaned under the program. No muni- 
cipality would conduct its own financial 
affairs on such an unsound basis and na 
municipality should expect the Federal 
Government to do so. 

Remember, we are going to have to 
raise the Federal debt limit, and bills 
like this are part of the reason why. 
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Can Members face their constituents on 
this very, very important matter? 

Now, then, there is this other thought. 
When you look at the amount involved it 
is stated at $2 billion. Can we conceiv- 
ably cut off at that amount when it is 
used up? Has it not been the history of 
this House over the years, and especially 
this particular year, that we would grant 
increases whenever it is needed? 

What is the limit? Can we discrimi- 
nate against municipalities that are late 
in applying? This, then, opens the door 
of the Treasury and wedges it open for 
keeps. Once started, we shall never be 
able to close it. 

A further question is whether these 
are actually loans or handouts since we 
haye established something of a prece- 
dent of forgiving debts. If this bill is 
passed we are going to have hundreds 
and hundreds of handouts from the 
United States Treasury. We are likely 
to have pressure turned on to write off 
these obligations. What would each 
Member of this House do if several com- 
munities in his own district got behind 
any such movement? 

Mr. Speaker, this, in my judgment, is 
the worst measure offered so far this 
year, and it should be defeated. 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE FLAG OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION 
TO ADMITTING ALASKA AS THE 
49TH STATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Burrcw). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Petty] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
provide my constituents with accurate 
details regarding the flag of the United 
States and the proper procedure to be 
followed in line with the admission of 
a new State, I have consulted with the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress and likewise with the 
Office of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army. 

Now that President Eisenhower has 
signed into law the enabling legislation 
to admit Alaska into the Union, it is 
essential to give the public authentic in- 
formation and, accordingly, I quote 
Public Law 829, chapter 806, section 4 
(j), Tith Congress, 2d session, Decem- 
ber 22, 1942, as to the disposition of 
old American flags: 

The flag, when it is in such condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 
should be destroyed in a dignified way, 
preferably by burning. 


Mr. Speaker, the Library of Congress 
informs me that many people have 
asked what they should do with their 
old 48-star flags when Alaska becomes 
a State and is admitted to the Union. 
The answer is quite simple: They may 
retain their 48-star flags and fly them 
at will. It is permissible to fly a flag 
with 13 stars, provided that flag was once 
the recognized flag of our Nation. Exec- 
utive Order 2390 of May 29, 1916, stipu- 
lated that— 

All national flags and union jacks now on 
hand or for which contracts have been 
awarded shall be continued in use until un- 
serviceable, but all those manufactured or 
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purchased for Government use after the 
date of this order shall conform strictly to 
the dimensions and proportions herein pre- 
scribed. 


This applied only to flags used by the 
executive departments. 

The Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Department of the Army is 
responsible for the design of the flag of 
the United States, and not since April 
4, 1818, has Congress taken any action 
toward the design of the flag of the 
United States. 

Actually, I am told there is no legally 
appointed authority to redesign the flag. 
The Office of the Quartermaster General 
of the Army has a Heraldic Branch 
which designs medals, placques, flags, 
and so forth, for the Army. Since this 
is the largest heraldic office in Govern- 
ment, the various recommendations of 
the public in regard to redesigning the 
flag—letters and drawings, and so 
forth—have been turned over to the 
Quartermaster’s Office to be kept on file 
until the Congress or the President 
names an agency or group to redesign 
the flag. 

Redesigning the flag will require action 
either by Congress or the White House 
to decide how it will be done. Records 
indicate the last time it was done was 
by a board headed by Admiral Dewey in 
1912 when Arizona and New Mexico were 
admitted. The Board reported through 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War to the White House. There 
is no record of how the Board was 
named, but since it reported to the White 
House it is assumed that the Board was 
named by the President. 

There is no indication at the present 
time how the agency or group to re- 
design the flag will be named. How- 
ever, in the public interest and to assist 
the business establishments who manu- 
facture and distribute and otherwise deal 
in United States flags, it is desirable that 
a new design be promptly approved and 
in this connection I have written Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urging that forthwith 
and with all due speed he name a non- 
salaried board of patriotic public citi- 
zens to redesign our flag. At this late 
date in the session, I do not think it 
wise for Congress to undertake this re- 
sponsibility which according to preced- 
ent since 1818 has become an Executive 
function. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that it 
would be appropriate if both former 
President Hoover and President Truman 
were members of such a board and also 
various veterans and patriotic societies 
should be represented. 


TALK ABOUT INFLUENCE 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there has been a lot of talk about 
influencing some of the branches of our 
Government. I would like to say right 
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here and now that I have been doing my 
best to influence one of our agencies on 
behalf of some constituents of mine. 

The Bureau I have been trying to in- 
fluence is the Internal Revenue Service 
and the constituents are a group known 
as the Northwest Memorial Hospital As- 
sociation. 

This association was formed in 1950 by 
a group of civic-minded citizens for the 
purpose of constructing a charitable or 
nonprofit hospital in an area of north 
Seattle presently located in my district. 
These people personally pledged them- 
selves and bought a piece of property in 
the north section of Seattle consisting 
of 35 acres for $35,000. Due to the rapid 
expansion of Seattle and consequent in- 
creases in real-estate values, this prop- 
erty is now worth in the neighborhood 
of $176,600 and was actually profession- 
ally appraised in April for this amount. 
This group then tried soliciting for funds 
to build the hospital estimated to cost 
$2,452,000, part of the cost to be financed 
by Hill-Burton funds. However, this at- 
tempt failed, and realizing the enormity 
of the task, they sought other methods by 
which they could raise these funds. 
Since the American Legion in Seattle, 
Wash., and the Bremerton General Hos- 
pital had successfully used a national 
crossword puzzle contest, it was decided 
to try this method. Again, these people 
personally guaranteed the funds neces- 
sary to start this contest. Three at- 
tempts were made and the end result was 
the realization of $650,000. Now with 
the land, valued at $176,000, and $725,- 
909.73 in cash and pledges, they felt that 
they were finally in a position to build 
the hospital with the help of Hill-Bur- 
ton funds. 

Now I am advised that Hill-Burton 
funds in the amount of $465,000 have 
been allocated by the State director for 
this worthy project. Now you would 
think that everything was O. K. and a 
rgd needed hospital would finally be 

uilt. 

But, oh, no—you know what? Now 
comes the IRS and says, “You owe me 
$300,000 out of that $650,000 you re- 
ceived from the crossword-puzzle con- 
test.” Why? Because it was an un- 
related business and therefore subject 
to 52 percent tax. Profit motive? No. 
Any of these people get any money out 
of it. No. Butit was unrelated. 

Now it seems to me to be apparent that 
before you can build a nonprofit chari- 
table hospital, you have first got to have 
some money—so go out and try to raise 
it. No hiding what it is for or anything 
like that—on the contrary, it is out front 
for all to see. 

But you know what they say? It is 
unrelated. 

Further, they say if you had built half 
the hospital and run out of funds, then 
it would be O. K. How about if you had 
just dug the basement and then run out 
of money? ‘This association of people 
had cleared the land in preparation for 
the hospital, had plans and specs drawn, 
had studied hospitals in other locations 
in order to get the best plans. It is un- 
related. 

Well, just let me say this. In my opin- 
ion, it is completely unrelated for one 
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agency of the Federal Government to 
take away with one hand, and on the 
other hand for the same specific purpose 
to give. 

Influence? I wish I had more, for if I 
did I would use it to correct what I believe 
is wrong. 


SHALL WE CUT THE FARMERS’ 
INCOME IN HALF? 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
disappointed last week when this House 
refused to take time to debate, consider, 
and pass on a proposal of our Committee 
on Agriculture that would have improved 
the existing farm program in many sig- 
nificant respects. I know our action was 
taken in the shadow of the Presidential 
veto earlier this year and under the 
threat of a veto of the proposal that was 
up for consideration last week. 

To accept defeat of our efforts to im- 
prove the farm program is disappointing 
enough. But now a real threat to the 
future of the family farm has come to 
life in the other branch of the Congress. 

Because I feel this development may 
have escaped the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House, I wish to urge their 
study of the deeper long-term implica- 
tions of the price support bill that has 
been reported to the Senate. This bill 
contains the most conservative and 
backward-looking proposals relating to 
farm income protection of any advanced 
in the Congress in more than 30 years. 
I am convinced that if they are put into 
effect, farm incomes will be cut in half. 
Shall we cut the farmer’s income in 
half? That is the question I hope you 
will keep in mind as you consider the 
rest of my remarks. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee bill 
proposes to turn back the clock to the 
time when the Federal Government was 
completely callous to the economic dis- 
tress of farmers that results from their 
lack of bargaining power in the market. 
The Senate bill contains proposals that 
if placed into effect would turn farmers 
back to the same economic conditions 
that lead to the great depression of 1930 
to 1932. To enact the bill now before 
the Senate would be the same treatment 
for farmers as if this Congress repealed 
the minimum wage law and the protec- 
tions of collective bargaining the labor 
relations acts would be for labor. To 
return farmers to the completely free 
market, as the long range provisions of 
the Senate bill do, would be like repeal- 
ing the limited liability law protecting 
corporations. 

The new bill abandons the entire con- 
cept of parity on which our farm pro- 
grams have been based for nearly 30 
years. Instead of parity as the measur- 
ing stick of fair farm prices, the proposal 
before the Senate establishes 10 percent 
below the market price as the support 
level for cotton, rice, corn, and other 
feed grains. To add insult to injury, 
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the proposal is worded in slick Madison 
Avenue terms of supports at 90 percent 
of the average market price for the pre- 
ceding 3 years instead of more honestly 
stating supports would be at 10 percent 
less than the 3-year average market 
price. By such devious means do they 
seek to trap the support of the unwary 
friend of the farmer who legitimately 
endorses 90 percent of parity as a worth- 
while goal and fails to note this is 90 
percent not of parity, but of the average 
market price for the preceding 3 years. 

Beginning in 1959 this cutrate stand- 
ard would be applied to corn and the 
feed grains, and application of the 
standard to rice and cotton would be 
delayed for only 2 years. 

When asked reasons for this delay, the 
proponents of this proposal told our 
House Agriculture Committee that rice 
and cotton producers are not yet ready 
to accept the free-market support level. 
But with 2 years of additional education 
and propaganda, they could probably 
be brought to accept supports based 
upon a standard 10 percent below the 
average market price in the preceding 3 
years, we were told. 

As important as are the price support 
cuts included in the bill before the Sen- 
ate, even more important is the fact that 
the bill makes a complete reverse in the 
fundamental principles of the farm pro- 
gram. 

The Senate bill does not contain any 
provisions for the dairy program. May- 
be we are fortunate that it does not, 
if the major purpose of the bill is to 
weaken and largely destroy the funda- 
mental basis for the program. 

However, even though the backward 
proposals embodied in the bill are not 
applied to milk and dairy products, we 
can be sure if this proposal is adopted for 
such important commodities as cotton, 
corn, and rice that sooner or later it 
will become economically and politically 
impossible not to apply the same reac- 
tionary program to milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Application of the Senate bill formula 
to manufacturing milk and butterfat, 
that is supports at 10 percent below the 
average market prices of the previous 
3 years, would mean that the price sup- 
ports and market prices of manufactur- 
ing milk and butterfat would be allowed 
to drop rather sharply over the next 
few years to the free market clearing 
level. Farmers would be prevented from 
using marketing quotas or any other 
self-help machinery to bring market 
supplies into reasonable balance with 
demand. The Senate bill abolishes the 
corn supply management completely and 
seriously weakens the programs for both 
rice and cotton. 

Applying these same principles to 
manufacturing milk and butterfat, as 
they sooner or later would be applied, 
would mean that the price of butterfat 
would be allowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment through its price support program 
to drop to the oleomargarine price. The 
support level would float down 10 per- 
cent from the moving average market 
price each year until it rested 10 percent 
below the wholesale market price of ole- 
omargarine. This would be a drop from 
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current supports of 56.8 cents per pound 
to not more than 18 cents per pound. 
Similarly the price of milk used for 
manufacturing in the United States 
would drop to a level at which United 
States dairy products would sell in Euro- 
pean markets at a lower price than dairy 
products from other exporting countries 
minus the freight charge required to get 
our products to Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to be an 
alarmist, I have not publicly attacked 
the 10 percent below market support 
theory as long as it was not being seri- 
ously considered by responsible groups 
in the Congress. But now that this” 
ultra-conservative proposal has been 
given the stature of approval for ma- 
jor commodities by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, I feel that I can no 
longer be silent. I feel that I have a 
responsibility to my colleagues in the 
House and to the dairy farmers in my 
District and State to alert them to the 
long-term implications involved in the 
Senate bill. I hope, of course, that the 
bill will be amended and improved on the 
Senate floor. I hope the Senate refuses 
to follow this backward movement to 
put farmers on the unprotected free 
market. Iam hoping the House will not 
be called upon to take action on this bill. 

As attractive as temporary increases 
in rice, cotton, and corn acreages may 
seem in the shadow and threat of a veto, 
we should not be led to take action which 
would in significant ways completely de- 
stroy all basic vestiges of the Federal 
farm income protection programs. 

The Federal farm program over the 
past 4 years, as grievously as it has been 
weakened by the administration, still 
accounted for 44 percent of total na- 
tional farm family operating net income 
in 1955. If these programs are de- 
stroyed by eliminating their parity base 
and return to the unprotected free mar- 
ket, we can expect a national average 
farm family income below $1,200 per 
year instead of the $2,400 per year under 
existing programs. We should be mov- 
ing toward enabling farmers to earn and 
receive incomes something closer to the 
national average non-farm income of 
nearly $6,000 per year per family. Cer- 
tainly we should not act consciously to 
approve legislation with built-in eco- 
nomic and political time bombs that will 
further reduce farm income by 50 per- 
cent. 


UNITED STATES NAVY’S BARRIER 
WARNING SYSTEM 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I as 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, from 
Alaska far out into the Pacific Ocean 
and from Newfoundland more than a 
1,000 miles out into the Atlantic stretch 
a pair of imaginary lines never shown 
on any commercial map, but neverthe- 
less as realistic as today’s H-bombs. 
Termed the Pacific Barrier and the At- 
lantic Barrier, respectively, these two 
lines serve as Mammoth radar screens 
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with just one objective: to prevent a 
surprise attack on the coastal cities of 
North America. 

They are patrolled constantly by the 
Navy's huge, radar-equipped Super Con- 
steliation aircraft and its versatile radar 
picket ships. Together with the Air 
Force’s Distant Early Warning Line, the 
two oceanic radar barriers complete a 
protective detection shield that circles 
from islands in the mid-Pacific across 
the northern perimeter of Canada and 
down to the general vicinity of the 

~ Azores Islands in the Atlantic. 

The mere presence of this endless 
‘marathon of vigilance acts as a deter- 
rent against hostile forces by eliminat- 
ing from any planned attack the element 
of surprise. Furthermore, unlike the 
fixed DEW line, the two oceanic bar- 
riers, manned by mobile units, can be 
Moved at any time in any direction to 
keep a potential agressor guessing as to 
their whereabouts. 

The sailors who fly the aircraft and 
sail the picket ships maintaining this 
network of radar, scanning constantly 
the air and sealanes of the two greatest 
oceans on earth are among the most 
extensively trained men in the United 
States Navy. The undisclosed number 
of planes and ships which continually 
patrol these two radar webs contain 
some of the most complex electronics 
apparatus designed to date. 

Commanding the Atlantic extension of 
the barrier from headquarters at the 
United States Naval Station, Argentia, 
Newfoundland, is a friendly, capable 46- 
year-old Paterson, N. J., naval officer, 
Capt. Paul Masterton, United States 
Navy. Masterton’s mobile seaborne and 
airborne radar network stretches from 
Newfoundland far southeast toward the 
Azores Islands. His aircraft have been 
on patrol in the air, and his ships have 
been on station at sea constantly for 
over 2 years. Nothing but the worst of 
arctic weather moves them even for a 
moment from strict and carefully cal- 
culated schedules, 

Typical of the dedicated officers and 
men who carry out the difficult work of 
Masterton’s Airborne Early Warning 
Wing is Capt. Robert C. Lefever, United 
States Navy, commanding officer of Air- 
borne Early Warning Squadron 11, at 
Argentia. A Whittier, Calif. native, Le- 
fever has worn the gold wings of a naval 
aviator almost 20 years. A 1937 gradu- 
ate of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and former All-American football 
player, Captain Lefever’s job now is the 
prevention of another such surprise at- 
tack upon America as he experienced 
at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. 

His squadron, as do all others in the 
difficult airborne early warning business, 
flies Radar Super Constellation, or 
WV-2s in Navy terminology, each con- 
taining a labyrinth of electronics gear 
weighing more than 6 tons. Even in sub- 
zero winter temperatures, the WV-2’s 
cabin must be air-conditioned to offset 
the heating effect of all the electronics 
equipment it contains. 

From the antennas on these planes 
the searching radar beams probe out- 
ward to sweep 45,000 square miles every 
revolution, 
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When a “bogey,” or unidentified flying 
object, shows up on the radar scopes in- 
side the aircraft's Combat Information 
Center, it is rapidly evaluated and plot- 
ted. The trained technicians at the 
radar consoles quickly calculate the 
bogey’s speed, altitude, bearing, and ex- 
act position. 

This data is then immediately relayed 
to one of the pair of operational con- 
trol centers on each coast. In the Pa- 
cific these centers are located at Hawaii 
and Adak, Alaska; in the Atlantic, at 
Norfolk, Va., and Argentia, Newfound- 
land, which is the western anchor of the 
Atlantic barrier. 

There in these nerve centers the in- 
formation is compared with flight plans 
and position reports of friendly aircraft 
known to be crossing the barriers. If the 
radar contact cannot be identified by 
the operational control centers, then the 
Nation’s defense system is promptly 
alerted. 

The entire chain of action, from first 
contact with a bogey to the possible 
alerting of NORAD interceptor forces, 
requires only a handful of minutes. 

In addition to the latest radar equip- 
ment, both the planes and the ships are 
furnished with complex electronics 
countermeasures apparatus, More com- 
monly referred to as ECM. These ECM 
instruments can detect radar and other 
electronic signals and even locate the 
source of the signals. But beyond that 
basic description of ECM operations, the 
Navy is keeping silent for security rea- 
sons. 

Flying with the WV-2’s crew on each 
roundtrip over the barriers are a pair of 
highly trained electronics maintenance 
technicians who can accomplish in flight 
more than 60 percent of all radar repair 
work required. From the cabin they have 
access to both the 742-foot radar fin pro- 
truding above the long, bony Super Con- 
stellation fuselage and the pot-bellied 
radar dome hanging below it. 

In the cockpit of the 70-ton WV-2 
the pilot is also equipped to combat. al- 
most any mechanical emergency. For 
instance, the flight engineer who serves 
as his right-hand man could determine 
for him within seconds which one of 
the 144 spark plugs in the 4 engines 
was misfiring, if such would be the case. 

To keep its radar sentries in the sky, 
the barrier patrol has achieved the 
unique position of being practically the 
only air operation in the world that flies 
regardless of weather conditions. In 
Newfoundland winds can and do reach 
100 knots. Snow may reduce visibility 
to almost nil. But the chain of barrier 
flights must remain unbroken to pro- 
vide maximum surveillance of the early 
warning barriers. 

One copilot sums up the weather sit- 
uation bluntly: “If we can taxi, we fly.” 

Even better equipped than the WV-2’s 
are the converted World War II de- 
stroyer escorts patroling the two bar- 
riers as the surface segment of the air- 
and-sea radar team. The radar picket 
ships strung out along the two barriers 
halfway around the world from each 
other possess, besides their radar and 
ECM devices, sonar (sound navigation 
ranging) equipment to detect submarines 
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under water. And they have the arma- 
ment with which to reply to an enemy 
attack. 

The ships, especially those in the 
North Atlantic, also encounter an ob- 
stacle in the unpredictable weather con- 
ditions. However, despite ice, lightning, 
winds, towering waves, and overcast 
skies, boredom remains the greatest haz- 
ard to the barrier patrols. Long, tire- 
some flights and the cramped spaces of 
the picket ships are natural breeders of 
boredom when the results of the men’s 
efforts are always negative; yet so long 
as the results continue to be negative the 
mission is being accomplished. These 
men on the barriers know they cannot 
afford to relax. 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, commander in 
chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, 
evaluates the Navy's endless watch over 
the world’s two largest oceans by stat- 


ing: 

“I desire to reaffirm the crucial im- 
portance of the arduous tasks performed 
by the men who man the ships and 
planes in this advance echelon of vigi- 
lance. The outstanding manner in 
which the job is done engenders the 
keenest admiration for the spirit, per- 
severance and devotion of ali hands par- 
ticipating in this vital national defense 
mission.” 

I flew the Atlantic barrier on July 4, 
saw these men at their stations, and en- 
dorse Admiral Wright's every good word 
regarding our naval officers and men 
who carry on this vital mission for the 
protection of America. The Nation is 
indeed fortunate that men of such ability 
and devotion will, 24 hours a day, day 
after day, week after week, month 
after month, year after year, carry on 
this sometimes dangerous, always diffi- 
cult work, so their fellow countrymen 
may live a little more securely in these 
times of peril. 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEE ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION IN IDAHO 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Idaho has for many years been almost 
free of serious labor disputes and the ills 
resulting therefrom. The decisions of 
union labor in Idaho have been made 
by union members and officers of long- 
time residence in the State. 

About 2 years ago, a new element called 
COPE was imported into the State. No 
one paid much attention to COPE until 
quite recently when some of its princi- 
ples, objectives, and methods started to 
become known. For example, no one 
ever thought much about whether a com- 
mittee on political education would have 
a constitution and most everybody as- 
sumed that if COPE had one it would 
follow the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States and simply provide 
the rules under which COPE would op- 
erate. No one had any thought that 
the constitution of COPE would prohibit 
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or at least discourage a union member 
from running for a public office unless 
by sufferance of COPE. No one thought 
it would be proper or even legal for COPE 
to mail the political brochures of candi- 
dates for public office with appropriate 
inserts. No one thought that these peo- 
ple called COPE, who are strangers to 
Idaho and to Idaho’s Democratic Party, 
would in a primary campaign be picking 
the candidates on the Democratic ticket 
for governor and for the Congressional 
seats. In fact, I guess, no one really 
thought much about COPE; but the fol- 
lowing article should make everyone in 
Idaho and everyone in the Nation give 
thought to COPE. The union men and 
women whose involuntary payments go 
to support it should be more concerned 
than anyone else, that is more concerned 
than anyone else except the Members 
of this Congress who have a clear duty 
to perform for American labor and for 
the American people generally. 

The article which follows appeared in 
the Idaho Daily Statesman, published 
at Boise, Idaho, on Wednesday morning, 
July 2, 1958. It was written by John 
Corlett, a newsman of unquestioned abil- 
ity and integrity with many years of ex- 
perience. The facts set forth by Mr. 
Corlett were subsequently checked and 
doublechecked by the wire services and 
other news agencies and their correct- 
ness is unquestioned. ‘The only individ- 
ual listed in the article who is not iden- 
tified is John Glasby, who just resigned 
as State chairman of the Democratic 
Party and is currently a candidate for 
that party’s nomination for governor in 
the primary election which will be held 
more than a month hence, on August 
12, 1958. 

It would be interesting to know the 
details of the operation of COPE in other 
States, and it certainly should be inter- 
esting to union members to know that 
they have to pass the tests set up by 
COPE before they can exercise the right 
of every citizen of this Nation to offer 
himself as a candidate for public office. 
The Robert Lenaghen referred to in Mr. 
Corlett’s article filed as a candidate for 
Democratic nomination to the Idaho 
State Legislature. One wonders who 
graded Mr. Lenaghen’s paper when he 
passed the test which Mr. Dyer failed. 

Mr. Corlett’s article follows: 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 

The Idaho State Federation of Labor has 
requested that Glenn Dyer of Blackfoot, 
former business representative of Pocatello, 
Local 648, of the Plumbers and Fitters Union, 
withdraw as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination as second district Congressman. 

This unusual state of affairs was disclosed 
Tuesday to this reporter by Dyer and con- 
firmed by Darrell H. Dorman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Idaho State Federation of 
Labor. 

And the reason Dyer was asked to with- 
draw as a candidate was because he had not 
conformed with the constitution of COPE 
(committee on political education of the 
AFL-CIO) by asking the proper committee 
of COPE whether he should seek the nomi- 
nation in the first place. 

Dyer said he resigned from his union job 
when he announced his candidacy for the 
second district post last spring. 
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Not only did the executive board of the 
Idaho federation turn thumbs down on 
Dyer, but it inferentially, at least, put its 
blessing on Tim Brennan of Pocatello, for 
the Democratic second district nomination, 
Minutes of the meeting at which Dyer was 
formally requested to withdraw his candi- 
dacy show a favorable tone for the candi- 
dacy of John Glasby for the Democratic 
nomination as Governor. 

Dyer told me he had been called to a meet- 
ing held Sunday, June 22, at the Labor Tem- 
ple in Boise where candidates for the second 
district were to be discussed. He said he 
had been told that COPE would start financ- 
ing him if “I would go along with them all 
the way.” Dyer said he told Robert Lenaghen, 
president of the Idaho federation and chair- 
man of the executive committee, and C. Al 
Green, western director of COPE, that he was 
not interested in making a deal. 

Dorman said “we did not ask Mr. Dyer to 
make any deal and he knows that.” 

In any event, the minutes of the June 22 
meeting, supplied to this reporter by Dyer, 
shows that the executive board did discuss 
Democratic second district candidates. 

Tim Brennan was introduced, according to 
the minutes, and gave a brief explanation 
of the program he was setting up and stated 
that he felt a man must be nominated who 
would be able to beat Hamer Bunce in the 
forthcoming campaign. He stated to the 
group he would wage an active campaign 
with the view of beating Hamer Bunce in 
the Second Congressional District race. 

Lenaghen told the board that Glenn Dyer, 
the other favorable candidate for the Con- 
gressional seat, had been invited to the meet- 
ing and should be there. 

The minutes read that no action on the 
Second Congressional District would be taken 
until the last order of business before ad- 
journment. 

Dyer told me that after he talked to Lena- 
ghen and Green he left the labor temple. 
Dorman said Dyer was invited to the meet- 
ing and he did not put in an appearance. 

Then came the motion to request Dyer 
to withdraw from the Congressional race due 
to the fact that he didn't comply with the 
COPE constitution before filing for the 
election. 

The resolution as drafted cited that por- 
tion of the COPE constitution as follows: 
“Any AFL-CIO member has the same right 
as any other American citizen to run for 
public office. However, any AFL-CIO mem- 
ber running for public office who desires 
COPE endorsement should, before filing his 
nomination, meet with the proper committee 
of COPE and discuss the advisability of his 
running, and any other matters connected 
with his campaign. Failure to follow this 
procedure will preclude an endorsement to 
such AFL-CIO members.” 

The resolution went on to say that “we 
believe Glenn Dyer to be a sincere, dedicated 
union officer, committed to the principles, 
aims, and objectives of organized labor,” but 
did not believe “Brother Dyer’s candidacy 
would be in the best interests of the Idaho 
labor movement.” 

Dyer, who owns and operates a farm near 
Blackfoot and was in the machinery business 
before he became a union official said, “I 
don’t have to sell out to the union or any- 
one else. I may not win, but believe me I 
will sleep good,” adding, “What burns me up 
is that they expect me to come and make a 
deal with them before they tell me they will 
support me. I was the only labor man on the 
ticket. I don’t see why I should have to meet 
with any ‘proper committee’ of COPE. 

“I am not throwing the worker over by not 
going along here, but I can’t go along with 
these big boys. I am for the Idaho worker 
and not the international worker, I’m still 
for the union, but I would go for a right-to- 
work bill if it was right; one that was not too 
restrictive against the union.” 
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Dyer said he will finance his own primary 
campaign, “but I have had some help from 
the farmers.” He added that “the workers 
at the Atomic Energy Commission operation 
(at Arco) are still behind me. A lot of fel- 
lows told me they were proud of me for 
standing up to the big boys.” 

As for Brennan, the minutes of the meet- 
ing show that the executive board went on 
record to advise labor members in Idaho of 
the favorable record in the last session of 
the legislature of Tim Brennan, candidate 
for the Second Congressional District. 

At that time, the only other announced 
candidate was State Senator Ralph Litton, 
Fremont County Democrat. He voted for 
the right-to-work bill in the last legislature 
and doubtless will be opposed by labor. 
Robert Summerfield, Twin Falls jeweler, had 
not yet announced his candidacy for the 
Democratic second district nomination. 

The board also voted to notify members 
of organized labor of the favorable record of 
Gracie Prost in the Congress of the United 
States, and further: “That we mail John 
Glasby brochures to the members of organ- 
ized labor in Idaho and that a fly be in- 
serted pointing out Glasby’s opposition to 
so-called restrictive labor laws.” 

Dorman said that the Idaho federation 
does not flatly endorse candidates during the 
primary election. He said that local labor 
unions had been sent the legislative record 
of H. Max Hanson, who has seryed 10 years 
in the Idaho legislature and is a Democratic 
candidate for the governorship nomination, 

The board also moved that the committee 
draw up a proposed budget of what it would 
cost to elect favorable candidates to the Ida- 
ho Legislature and also favorable candidates 
on a national level. This letter to be sent 
to the western director of COPE, C. Al Green, 
and National Director James McDevitt. 


A news article datelined Pocatello, 
Idaho, and appearing after publication 
of Mr. Corlett’s article is also revealing: 


LENAGHEN Says DYER AvoreD COPE TEST 


PoOcaTELLO.—Robert Lenaghen, president of 
the Idaho State Federation of Labor, said 
Wednesday that Glenn Dyer, Blackfoot, can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination as 
Second District Congressman, “did not care” 
to subject himself to a test for candidates 
used by the Idaho Committee on Political 
Education. 

Dyer revealed Tuesday that the executive 
board of the Idaho federation had asked 
that he withdraw as a candidate. Dyer has 
been serving as secretary of the Pocatello 
local plumbers and fitters union and only 
recently resigned, 

Lenaghen said that “Dyer has never met 
with anyone on a State level or National 
level in regard to his candidacy. He never 
even extended the courtesy of telling us he 
was thinking about running for office. We 
learned he was going to be a candidate for 
office by reading it in the Boise Statesman.” 

In’ a prepared statement, Lenaghen said: 

“Our Idaho Committee on Political Edu- 
cation is committed to the support of hon- 
est, sincere, qualified, progressive candidates 
for public office, who by their record have 
demonstrated their support of the objec- 
tives to which the AFL-CIO is dedicated. 

“In the making of endorsements, the ca- 
pability, intelligence, unqualified integrity 
and the past record of the individual shall 
be employed as criteria for endorsement. 

“Mr. Dyer obviously did not care to sub- 
ject himself to this test.” 

Lenaghen said that “no one has said any- 
thing to Mr. Dyer about labor supporting 
him or about any kind of deals.” 

Dyer said he had been approached and 
had been offered financial assistance in his 
campaign if he would “go all the way” with 
labor. Dyer said he declined such offer, 
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The executive board of the Idaho federa- 
tion in requesting Dyer to withdraw, said 
he had not conformed with the constitution 
of COPE in first appearing before the proper 
committee before filing for office. 


Maybe Mr. Dyer knew his limitations. 


VOTERS MAY BECOME CONFUSED 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
coming election many disconcerting 
trains of thought may confuse the voters. 
Some will hold that the presentation 
of free overcoats and rugs will have to be 
stopped if we are to have an honest Gov- 
ernment. Others will say that the re- 
tention of Benson by the President shows 
an utter disregard of the family-type 
farms of the West. 

The very fact that the President rec- 
ommended to Congress that we start a 
school in which family-type farmers can 
be educated to take up some other means 
of livelihood indicates this. They are to 
become watchmakers, electricians, and 
babysitters. This inane plan cannot be 
expected to win many of these farmers 
to the Republican cause. 

There will be, principally, two parties 
in the field—the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans. Does the voter have to vote 
a ticket straight? Does the voter have 
to sustain the political myth of support- 
ing the Grand Old Party, right or wrong? 
No, he does not. 

His duty, therefore, is to vote for the 
man on any ticket whose principles and 
platform conform best to the voter’s own 
ideas. Become informed on what the 
candidate stands for, and if you approve, 
vote for him. The party label does not 
mean a thing. Only in this way can we 
rid the Nation of political machines and 
blind adherence to party labels. 

I am a Republican in name, but call 
the shots as I see them. I vote for 
Democrats, I vote with Democrats, when- 
ever I think they are right. I would not 
surrender my independence for any of- 
fice. Other voters must act likewise if 
this Government is to remain an agency 
of the people. 

On June 19, 1908, a stranger came to 
our home at Munich, N. Dak., and a 
friendship was started at that time that 
has continued through the years. I was 
a personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and I named this stranger after Quentin 
Roosevelt. Now Quentin Burdick is a 
candidate for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He has a good education 
that did not spoil his commonsense; he 
is experienced and successful without 
being a slave to it; he has principle in 
that he will not compromise; he has hon- 
esty that can never be questioned. If 
this is the type of candidate you ap- 
prove, vote for him. You will find his 
name on the Democrat ticket, but party 
labels will never solve our affairs, foreign 
or domestic. 


a 
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GROUP HOSPITALIZATION CLIENTS 
JARRED BY 42 PERCENT HIKE IN 
RATES 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a report on the raise in rates which 
will be put into effect on September 1 by 
Group Hospitalization, which I believe is 
of much importance and interest to a 
large segment of our population. The 
report, which was written by Mr. Paul 
O. Peters, and appears in his News Bul- 
letin of June 30, 1958, follows: 


Group Hospitalization, Inc., an organiza- 
tion chartered by Congress as a nonprofit 
corporation, claiming to have more than 
“three quarters of a million subscribers” has 
notified its clientele that effective September 
1, 1958, the individual standard contract rate 
will be $42.00 a year and family contracts 
will cost $84.00 a year. 

The new rates represent an increase of 
approximately 42 percent above the current 
levels. Some minor additional benefits are 
to be provided particularly a new arrange- 
ment relating to private room occupancy in- 
stead of semi-private accommodations pro- 
vided in the regular contracts. Also held out 
as a further benefit is the claim that “full 
hospital service benefits will be provided for 
outpatient care for surgical cases and emer- 
gency first aid following an accident.” 

Group Hospitalization, Inc., has contracts 
with 20 hospitals in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C. Many of these hospitals 
have been erected in part through the appro- 
priation of public funds, and many of them 
conduct annual drives to obtain operating 
funds. 

Generally the cost of medical services (in- 
cluding hospitalization) has increased ap- 
proximately 22 percent since 1952 according 
to the indexes prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. For example in 1952 the index 
for medical care (1947-49=100) was 121. By 
April of this year the index had risen to 142.7 
of the 1947-49 average, a gain of approxi- 
mately 22 percent. 

Since 1952 the purchasing power of the 
consumer dollar has dropped from 52.8 cents 
to approximately 48 cents, a general decline 
of slightly more than 9 percent. 

In a recent comprehensive study prepared 

by the Foundation on Employee Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Inc., 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York, it is flatly stated that 
“More than 12 billion dollars was spent by 
customers for hospital, surgical, and medical 
care in the United States during 1956, the 
last year for which figures are available. 
During 1956 premiums for health insurance 
plans amounted to $3.6 billion. The research 
program of this foundation is designed to 
help the buyer be both wary and wiser in 
buying hospitalization services. The study 
claims that the average hospital stay of a 
Blue Cross client is 744 days and that 1 out 
of 6 hospital admissions involve maternity 
cases. 
There are 79 Blue Cross plans in the United 
States plus 5 in Canada, but Group Hospital- 
ization, Inc., of Washington, D. C., is the only 
one officially chartered by the Government 
and not subject to regulation as are other in- 
surance companies, 
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OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
WHAT IS IT?—HOW DOES IT 
FUNCTION? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over a 
long period of time and at regular in- 
tervals the Congress has caused to be 
distributed a booklet entitled “Our 
American Government: What Is It?— 
How Does It Function?” The most re- 
cent copy was authorized by the House, 
April 30, 1958, and by the Senate, May 
21, 1958. House Concurrent Resolution 
228, authorizing the publication and dis- 
tribution of this booklet, states “in addi- 
tion to the usual number there shall be 
printed 2,000 copies for use and distri- 
bution by each Member of Congress.” 

This particular booklet will contain 
171 questions and answers—“a compre- 
hensive story of the history and func- 
tions of our American Government in- 
terestingly and accurately portrayed.” 

The final proof for this document will 
be delivered to the Government Printing 
Office this week. 


A copy of the index of the booklet is 
as follows: 
INDEX 


(Citations refer to question numbers) 


Act: difference between bill and act, 81. 

Alaska: Delegate to Congress, 27-28, 

Amendment, to the Constitution: “lame 
duck,” 13; number repealed, 11; procedure, 
10; time permitted for ratification, 12. 

Apportionment, 31-32. 

Attorney General, 160. 

Bills: appropriation, 140; “dead,” 136; de- 
ficiency, 141; difference between bill and act, 
81; engrossed, 84; enrolled, 83; first reading, 
111; introduction by Senator, 89; largest 
number introduced in a single Congress, 86; 
Presidential ceremony upon signing, 134; 
public, 88; rider, 138; sent to General Serv- 
ices Administration, 134; stages in House, 
82; tax, 139; total number introduced since 
March 4, 1789, 87; veto of, 128-133. 

Bill of Rights: explanation of, 8; rights 
enumerated, 9. 

Cabinet, 158-162. 

Commissioner to Congress from Puerto 
Rico; committee assignments, distinguished 
from Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28. 

Committees: Committee of the Whole, 113; 
conference, 110; hearings, 104-105, 114; 
House Ruies, 120; in House, 99, 102-103; 
joint, 108-109; records, 106; select, 107; 
standing, 95-98; steering, 79. 

Congress (also see House of Representa- 
tives; Representatives; Senate; Senators): 
adjournment by President, 24; constitutional 
status, 18; facilities for press, 50-51; hours 
of meetings, 25; majority and minority 
leaders, 73-74; rules of procedure, 80; serv- 
ices available to Members for legislative 
duties, 43; session defined, length, 20; special 
sessions, powers, 22-23; term, of, 19; visitors, 
to, 49. 

Congressional districts: how determined, 


31 
Congressman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 
Senators.) t 
Congresswomar. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 


and Senators.) 

Consent: unanimous, 121. 

Constitution: as supreme law of land, 6; 
Bill of Rights, 8-9; how amended, proce- 
dure, 10; “lame duck” amendment, 13; num- 
ber of amendments repealed, 11; preamble, 
1; provision for electors, 14-15; provisions 
for “separation of powers” in the Federal 
Government, 7; time permitted for ratifica- 
tion of amendment, 12. 

Delegate, to Congress from Alaska and 
Hawaii; committee assignments, distin- 
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guished from a Congressman, pay, voting 
rights, 27-28. 

Democracy: and its American sources, 1-5; 
a pure, 3; representative or indirect, 4-5. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: birthplace, 156; 
Middle East doctrine, 164; number of bills 
vetoed, by, 132. 

Elections (also see electoral college; Presi- 
dents): of Senators and Representatives, 
29-38. 

Electoral college, 14-17. 

Executive departments, 142-164. 

Filibuster, 122-125. 

Government: essentials of a republican 
form, 2; United States as a representative 
democracy, 5. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 158. 

Hawaii: Delegate to Congress, 27-28. 

House of Representatives (also see Con- 
gress; Representatives) : apportionment, pro- 
cedure, 35; calendars, 112; customary pro- 
ceedings when meeting, 78; limitation on de- 
bate, 93; officer presiding, 69; officers, of, 68; 
“pairing,” 117-118; previous question, 119; 
power to choose Speaker, 71; quorum, 94; 
recognition of Representative who desires to 
speak, 92; Rules Committee, 120; rules of 
procedure, 80; size, 31, 33-34; steering com- 
mittee, 79; voting, 115-116; wearing of hats 
by Representatives during sessions, 52. 

Impeachment: of Members of Congress, 
44. 
Jefferson, Thomas, Secretary of State, 158. 
Judiciary, 165-171. 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 158. 
Laws: published in one book, 137. 
Legislative Reference Service: services to 
Members of Congress, 43. 

Mace: what it is, significance, 56. 

Marshall, Thomas: remark, 67. 

Monroe Doctrine, 163. 

Parliamentarian: duties, 77. 

Postmaster General, 160. 

Presidents (also see Cabinet; electoral col- 
lege): appearance before joint sessions of 
Congress, 157; born west of Mississippi, 156; 
Cabinet, 158-161; courses open on bills, 126- 
127; date of commencement of term, 145- 
146; elected after service in Congress, 45; 
how addressed, 144; oath, 143; pensions and 
allowances to widows of, 154; power to ad- 
journ Congress, 24; power to convene Con- 
gress, 22-23; qualifications, 142; salary and 
allowances, 152-153; State producing largest 
number, 155; submission of resignation, 161; 
succeeded by Vice Presidents, 64-65; succes- 
sion, 147-150; veto power, 128-133; Washing- 
ton’s first Cabinet, 158. 

President pro tempore, 58-61. 

Press: facilities for, in Congress, 50-51. 

Puerto Rico: Resident Commissioner to 
Congress, 27-28, 

Randolph, Edmund, Attorney General, 158. 

RAYBURN, Sam, Speaker, 72. 

Representatives (also see Congress; House 
of Representatives): at large, 32; addressing 
of communications to, 46, 48; Congress- 
woman, how addressed, 47; definition, official 
title, 26; distinguished from Delegate and 
Commissioner, 27-28; filling of vacancy, 38; 
how elected, 29; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33; payment of income tax, 
42; participation in party caucus and con- 
ference, 57; qualifications, 39; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53. 

Resolutions: types, 85. 

Secretary: of Agriculture, of Commerce, of 
Defense, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
of Interior, of Lapor, of the Treasury, 160; 
of State, 160, 162. 

Senate (also see Congress; Senators): in- 
troduction of bills by Senators, 86; limita- 
tion on debate, 91; officers of, 58; officer, pre- 
siding, 59, 61; recognition of Senator who 
desires to speak, 90; rules of procedure, 80; 
wearing of hats by Senators during ses- 
sions, 52. 

Senators (also see Congress; Senate) : fill- 
ing of vacancy, 37; how addressed, 46; how 
elected, 29-30; impeachment, 44; number 
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from each State, 33, 36; payment of income 
tax, 42; qualifications, 40; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53; “senior,” meaning of, 55. 

Seniority rule, 100-101. 

Separation of powers: 
tion, 7. 

Sergeant at Arms: powers and duties, 76. 

Speaker of the House: officer of the House, 
68; Presiding Officer, duties, 69-70; House 
powers, to choose, 71; Sam RAYBURN, longest 
tenure, 72. 

Supreme Court, 165-171. 

“Supreme law of the land,” 6. 

United States: as a representative democ- 
racy, 5. 

Veto, 128—133. 

Vice President: elected by Senate, 63; pre- 
siding in Senate, 59; salary and expenses, 
60; vote in Senate, 62; who resigned, 66; who 
succeeded to the Presidency, 64-65. 

Washington, George: first Cabinet, 158. 

“Whips”; of the House, 75. 


under Constitu- 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty, for 10 minutes, on today. 

Mr. Urt (at the request of Mr. WILSON 
of California), for 142 hours, on Mon- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (at the request of Mr. 
ity D and to include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. EncLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 7349. An act to amend the act regu- 
lating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R, 7452. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the Government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

H.R. 9285. An act to amend the charter 
of Saint Thomas’ Literary Society; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as ‘The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia,’ to create ‘The Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Col- 
umbia,’ and for other purposes,” approved 
April 1, 1942, as amended; 

H. J. Res.479. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the Ist day of May of each year as 
Loyalty Day; 
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H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S5. 3735. An act to amend the charter of 
the National Union Insurance Company of 
Washington; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

6.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2105. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims for damages, audited claims, and judg- 
ments rendered against the United States, 
as provided by various laws, in the amount of 
$8,525,088, together with such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay indefinite interest 
and costs and to cover increases in rates of 
exchange as may be necessary to pay claims 
in foreign currency (H. Doc. No. 418); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2106. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide standards for the 
issuance of passports, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2107, A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for certain World War II 
losses"’;. to. the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 13314. A bill to establish and main- 
tain the United States Maritime Service as 
a uniformed service; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 13315. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

H. R. 13316. A bill to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of airspace by both civil 
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and military aircraft, to provide for the reg- 
ulation and promotion of aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development 
and safety, and to serve the requirements of 
national defense; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 13317. A bill for the relief of the 
Government of the Republic of Iceland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13318. A bill to provide standards for 
the issuance of passports, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

ŒH. R. 13319. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for the prompt and just settlement 
of grievances of Federal employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 13320. A bill to authorize the estab- 
Ushment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 13321. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 13322. A bill to promote ethics in 
Government; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. SAUND (by request) : 

H. R. 13323. A bill to provide for the 
equalization of allotments on the Agua Cali- 
ente (Palm Springs) Reservation in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 13324. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to eliminate the limita- 
tion on urban renewal loan funds for any 
one State; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 13325. A bill to exempt from the club 
dues tax amounts paid to certain nonprofit 
swimming and skating organizations, and to 
exempt from the admissions tax amounts 
paid for admission to places providing facili- 
ties for physical exercise; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 646. Joint resolution estab- 
lishing a National Shrine Commission to 
select and procure a site and formulate 
plans for the construction of a permanent 
memorial building in memory of the veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. J. Res. 647. Joint resolution to provide 
for the commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 

for joint session of Congress for commem- 
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orating the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution 
relative to insuring integrity and impartiality 
in the exercise of certain functions by ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, HERLONG;: 

H. R. 13326. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Fischer, Feger Seafoods, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Stuart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 13327. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Emiko Watanabe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pensylvania: 

H. J. Res. 649. Joint resolution providing 
for the conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States situated in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the prime mission of the Air 
Force is to deter war, any kind of war, 
general or limited, by being instantly 
ready for war. Within the Air Force, 
the Strategic Air Command’s mission is 
to destroy or neutralize the essential 
elements of the enemy’s organization 
for total war. Strategic Air Command’s 
ability to instantly launch a devastating 
attack on targets anywhere in the world 
is recognized as being the mainstay of 
the Free World deterrent position. This 
Nation, more than ever before, is aware 
of the possibility that a potential ag- 
gressor may launch an attack against 
the United States should they believe 
our strategic forces are vulnerable to 
surprise attack. We are also well aware 
of the fact that the Soviet Union has 
committed itself to the development of, 
and has in being, an effective, long- 
range, and modern strategic force. 

The capability of the Soviet Air Force 
is equally recognized as being the pri- 
mary threat to our national security. 
This force could be launched against 
this country—either by design, or by 
miscalculation on their part. Should 
such an attack be launched against the 
United States, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand would immediately counterlaunch 
thermonuclear attacks designed to de- 
stroy the enemy’s capability to wage 


war. Because our national policy con- 
cedes to an enemy the advantage of ini- 
tiative and surprise, our Strategic Air 
Command must be kept in a high state 
of readiness from which it can rapidly 
react after receipt of warning of im- 
pending attack. To insure the survival 
of our strategic forces, we have, in pre- 
vious budgets, provided for the dispersal 
of the force at many locations through- 
out the United States. To meet the ob- 
jective of quick reaction and to insure 
that we are ready to launch the coun- 
terattack within minutes of the first 
warning, we have and are providing for 
alert facilities at each of these dispersed 
locations. The planes of our Strategic 
Air Command must continue to embody 
the latest advances in weapons and 
techniques and must be maintained at 
peak efficiency in both equipment and 
personnel. 

For these reasons, 41 percent of the 
$986 million to be provided the Air Force 
for construction will be in direct sup- 
port of the strategic forces. Follow-on 
and short lead-time construction items 
in this bill complement and essentially 
complete the dispersion and alert facili- 
ties for our heavy bomber forces at 33 
locations. Alert and dispersal facilities 
are being provided our medium bomber 
force at 20 locations. This bill also con- 
tinues the northward relocation of our 
tanker forces. All of these provisions 
are highly essential to maintaining an 
ever-poised, ever-alert strategic force 
with an offensive punch the Soviets must 
heed and respect. 

Of equal importance to note is the tre- 
mendous proportion of our resources be- 
ing applied to the missile effort. One 
hundred and ninety-six million dollars, 
or approximately 50 percent of the 


amounts being applied in support of the 
strategic strike capability is for missile 
facilities. 

Since 1954, missile research and de- 
velopment has been given the highest 
priority. We are now expediting the 
integration of missiles into the strike 
force, and the operational capability 
and deployment responsibility for both 
IRBM and ICBM have been assigned to 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Strategic Air Command’s first inter- 
continental missile unit, employing the 
air breathing subsonic Snark, has 
been activated. The Snark, with a 
5,500-mile range can carry a nuclear 
warhead and tests have proven its stra- 
tegic capability. To be activated and 
operationally deployed, in the near fu- 
ture, will be a substantial force of IRBM 
squadrons equipped with both the Thor 
and Jupiter missiles, 

The Atlas, now under test, will likewise 
be employed by SAC as our first opera- 
tional ICBM and shortly to follow will 
be the Titan, equipped with a new and 
improved guidance system, 

The realization and integration of 
the weapons into the already potent 
manned bomber force can only serve to 
extend and enhance our flexibility in 
response to attack. Coupled with SAC’s 
demonstrated technical know-how, tar- 
geting ability, and strategic planning ex- 
perience, the most effective employment 
of these weapons is assured. 

Long-range missiles deployed within 
the United States on continuous alert 
and capable of launch, within minutes 
after warning, serve to emphasize our 
resolute and announced intent to crush 
with devastating counterattack any 
would-be aggressor. 
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One word of warning, however, must 
be emphasized. In this day of preoc- 
cupation with missiles, it is easy to un- 
derestimate the military might repre- 
sented by the Strategic Air Command 
and its striking force of long-range 
bombers. Obviously, many of the mis- 
sions now performed by manned aircraft 
will be taken over by missiles—some in 
the next few years and others in the 
more distant future. If we seek to halt 
the constant modernization of SAC air- 
craft and facilities, we only serve to 
undermine our national security. 
Therefore, the transition from bomber 
to ballistic missile must, of necessity, 
come about in an orderly, step-by-step 
fashion. To weaken our defense posture 
by ignoring the needs of our force in 
being can only lead to inviting disaster. 
In short, as we strive to bring our mis- 
siles into operational being, we cannot 
for a moment relax our efforts to sustain 
the Strategic Air Command bomber 
force in a constant state of alert and 
readiness. 

Mr. Speaker, in the matter of main- 
taining world balance, the Air Force is 
doing a magnificent job. It is neutraliz- 
ing the power and might, the weight 
of which is thrown around so often, of 
the Soviet war machine. The core of 
our deterring strength lies in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Constantly alert, 
grim, and determined, poised and in 
readiness, these men of the Strategic 
Air Command stand at the Nation’s 
portals, always eager, earnest, sincere, 
and yet modest and cautious, ready to 
avert war and defend the Nation in the 
event the hour should strike, 


Why Was There No Ceremony at the 
White House When the President 
Signed the Bill Making Alaska a State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily, 
when important legislation is passed, 
some ceremony is arranged at the White 
House when the bill is signed. Very 
often the President uses several pens, 
which are kept as mementos of the occa- 
sion by the authors of the legislation and 
others who had a significant part in its 
enactment. 

I was astonished to learn that the 
President had no such ceremony on the 
signing of the Alaskan statehood bill— 
although apparently there were con- 
veniently arranged television cameras to 
record the signing of the bill by the 
President alone at his desk. I raise the 
question as to whether or not this was 
deliberately done to avoid the necessity 
of inviting to such a ceremony prominent 
Democratic legislators and other Demo- 
crats who, over the years, have been in 
the forefront of the fight to get statehood 
fcr Alaska, and to deprive the Demo- 
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cratic Congress of any recognition for 
bringing Alaska into the Union. 

It would have been necessary, and com- 
mon decency would have required, had 
such a ceremony been held, for the Presi- 
dent to invite Delegate BoB BARTLETT, 
who is a member of our Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and who has 
sweated out every hour and day of the 
struggle for statehood. The White 
House could not have ignored Congress- 
man LEo O'BRIEN of New York, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territories and 
author of the bill, who handled the bill on 
the House fioor. It would have been 
necessary, and required courtesy, to in- 
vite United States Senators JACKSON, 
CHURCH, and MANSFIELD, who carried the 
main burden of taking the statehood bill 
through the Senate—all Democrats. 
Moreover, the Alaska statehood delega- 
tion, which has been here in Washington 
on behalf of statehood for 18 months, 
since January 1957, most certainly would 
have warranted recognition in such a 
ceremony. This would include those 
elected under the so-called Tennessee 
plan—Senator-elect William A. Egan, 
Senator-elect Ernest Gruening, and Rep- 
resentative-elect Ralph J. Rivers. Here 
again, they are all Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that the traditional signing cere- 
mony was deliberately omitted because 
the White House staff was unwilling to 
see the President surrounded by the 
Democrats primarily responsible for 
Alaskan statehood, while he signed the 
bill authored by a Democrat. On the 
contrary, effort has been made through 
the national press, pictorials, and other 
mediums to give some Johnny-come- 
latelies undue credit for this historic 
legislative action, which is primarily the 
result of the insistence, persistence, and 
resourcefulness of Delegate Bos BARTLETT 
and his Democratic friends in and out of 
the Congress. 


The Manila Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
enterprise of the Manila Daily News in 
issuing a special edition of its Monday, 
June 16, paper, and having it clippered 
to the United States to coincide with 
President Garcia’s visit here is to be 
commended. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, I was 
especially interested in the series of 12 
articles which the Manila News is run- 
ning on the mutual value of the Strategic 
Air Command. Of equal interest was a 
very fine analysis of the importance to 
the people of the Philippines and the 
United States of the wise use being made 
of appropriated funds which provide for 
the protection of the Philippine Islands 
against encroachment by the Soviet bloc. 
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United States Airline Industry Faces 
Global Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the text of an article which 
I prepared for the June 1958 issue of the 
Legion Air Review as published by the 
American Legon’s national security 
commission in Indianapolis. 

This article points up comments 
which I had made previously on the 
Senate floor describing the global threat 
to Free World aviation posed by Soviet 
Russia’s worldwide Aerofiotsystem. 

I append to my article the text of an 
editorial in the same issue of the Legion 
Air Review on the theme of the need 
for more aviation education of Ameri- 
can youngsters. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my own article and the Legion edi- 
torial on aviation education be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES AIRLINE INDUSTRY FACES 
GLOBAL THREAT—NATION MUST STRENGTHEN 
AIRLINES AGAINST RUSSIAN AEROFLOT BID 
FOR WORLD MARKET 

(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
senior minority member Foreign Relations 
Committee, United States Senate) 

Along with the build-up of her missiles 
program, long-range bomber, and satellite 
program, Russia is forging ahead with the 
build-up of a huge civil fleet of high- 
performance jet transports and a worldwide 
network of air routes that poses a real threat 
to this Nation’s airline industry, its economy, 
and indirectly the national defense. 

An effective jet air transport organization 
will stimulate Russia's economic development 
and strengthen her political influence. But 
the military implications of the Soviet airline 
estabilshment are much more foreboding. A 
wholly government operation headed by a 
Soviet Marshal, Russia's airline system can be 
transformed quickly into a military trans- 
port machine, Russia is thus building up 
her civil transport organization as a vital 
component of her total air power—posing a 
challenge to United States strength in global 
airlift as well as in other areas of national 
defense. 

The Soviet State Airline Aeroflot is now 
second in route-miles flown throughout the 
world, in volume, to the largest American 
flag carrier. Today, Soviet air routes reach 
into 16 foreign countries. Plans are under- 
way to extend Russian service to additional 
capitals and other major population centers. 

In many respects, American commercial 
transports are very far ahead, particularly 
with reference to passenger conveniences and 
aircraft safety equipment. But, in some re- 
spects, the Soviets are ahead, principally in 
that they operate the world’s largest fleet 
of jet transport planes. 

I raise this point of United States com- 
petition with Russia because I think that all 
the United States agencies involved in avia- 
tion—the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
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indeed, the Department of Defense had bet- 
ter think it through in all of its implications 
and do it now. 

It is clear that the Soviets conceive of 
international air route progress as a goal 
for many reasons: 

First. As a prestige symbol for the 
U. S. S. R., particularly in the under- 
developed world, as modern Russian planes 
impressively arrive and take off. 

Second. Perhaps, in part, as a commercial- 
economic earner of foreign revenue. Of 
course, the fact that Aeroflot is owned and 
operated by the state means that Soviet 
aviation economics are far different from 
our own. 

Third, As a convenient instrument for ac- 
quiring military air intelligence data. 

Fourth. As a convenient artery for assist- 
ing in Soviet subversion—the protected fly- 
ing in and out of intelligence operatives and 
information. 

We, in the United States, rightly pride 
ourselves in our own private airline industry. 

Commercial aviation in the United States, 
domestic and international, represents a tri- 
umph of free enterprise at work. It is an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
by a combination of risk-taking by private 
investors, technical competence by aviators, 
ground maintenance men, aircraft manufac- 
turers, and others; plus courage, vision, and 
private initiative. 

The American commercial aviation indus- 
try is a civilian industry. Yet, in times of 
emergency, it has seryed our Government so 
effectively that we can hardly ignore its deep 
significance in terms of the overall defensive 
capability of the United States. 

I cannot close my eyes, and I do not want 
the executive branch to close its eyes to the 
serious overtones of the Soviet challenge. 

Let the executive branch review its ac- 
tions. Is it helping or hurting United States 
commercial aviation at home and abroad? 
Is it truly helping the carriers to complete 
successfully the enormous problem of 
financing costly jetplanes? Is the executive 
branch imposing excessive taxes on this in- 
dustry, including taxes on aviation fuel? Is 
it helping enough to provide jet airports to 
accommodate jetplanes? 

Has it not been over-generous in giving 
away choice United States routes to foreign 
carriers? Has it been realistic and practical 
in its attitude toward fares which it permits 
our heavily burdened carriers to charge for 
costly international air service? 

The United States airlines jointly have 
proposed a plan that would not only ma- 
terially strengthen this country’s transport 
airpower without burden to the taxpayer, 
but also enable the Government to direct 
more funds to the other areas of defense 
which the Russians are challenging so ag- 
gressively. 

Recently in presenting the plan on behalf 
of the scheduled airline industry, Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, said: 

“First, we belieye we must have in being a 
national airlift capacity (combined military 
and civil) capable of doing the job during 
the first critical days after D-day. Secondly, 
we believe that this D-day capability can be 
not only assured, but also expanded—and at 
less cost to the Government—if the Depart- 
ment of Defense will place greater reliance 
upon the civil air industry. Thirdly, we be- 
lieve that the requirements for airlift will 
continue to increase and that we must, 
therefore, constantly add to the capacity of 
our total national air fleet and keep it mod- 
ern at all times in order that it may be as 
effective as possible.” 

The airlines propose that the Department 
of Defense adopt a policy whereby the tre- 
mendous capability of the airlines would be 
measured against. the defense requirements 
first, with the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice (MATS) geared to provide the balance. 
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They propose further that the Department 
make substantially greater use of the civil 
carriers in peacetime. 

Furthermore, the association asserts, such 
a move would free MATS to concentrate 
more heavily on its most important mis- 
sions—the provision of strategic airlift and 
technical services for all branches of the 
military. Moreover, ATA believes, if routine 
military transport were handled by the civil 
airlines, thousands of highly trained mili- 
tary personnel would be freed for duty in the 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air 
Command and other strictly combat-type 
units, in which the military says it is al- 
most constantly short-handed because the 
reenlistment rate is not high enough, 

In an unusual move, the Department of 
Defense filed a statement with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal agency that 
regulates United States commercial avia- 
tion, saying it “recognizes as a matter of 
the greatest urgency the necessity for main- 
taining a strong, modern and economically 
sound air carrier industry to meet the re- 
quirements of national defense during 
peacetime and national emergencies.” 

The statement continues, “Modern, vig- 
orous and responsive transportation systems 
are a vital part of this Nation's defense 
capability. Technological advances in weap- 
ons and new mobility of force concepts have 
created a requirement for comparable sup- 
port systems, and necessitate an increasing 
reliance on air transportation. Also, since 
sustained striking power depends on the 
immediate responsiveness of the support sys- 
tem, the Department of Defense is much 
concerned with the continued development 
of the air carrier industry and its financial 
ability to acquire and operate modern equip- 
ment on a continuing basis.” 

I believe the Defense Department has 
stated the problem squarely. It is up to the 
Executive Office of this great Nation to de- 
mand its immediate implementation. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


Beginning this month, 31 major colleges 
and universities will hold aviation education 
workshops in all sections of the country. 
Having sent their young charges home for 
the summer, teachers with tireless energies 
will turn student to learn more of aviation, 
both military and civil. 

Th American Legion wishes them well in 
this high endeayor. For their understanding 
of aviation and its impact upon the world 
we live in needs to be impressed upon the 
minds of our youth. Today, despite the fact 
that the aeronautical science is at perhaps 
its most spectacular stage, aviation careers 
seems to have lost the interest of American 
youth. 

Modern aircraft, flying at breathtaking 
speeds and at altitudes beyond human sight, 
fail to capture the imagination of youngsters 
as did the slow, comparatively cumbersome 
low-altitude craft of the pioneers. 

And the undramatic efficiency with which 
air commerce plys the air ocean with safety 
and dependability has rubbed the glamour 
from the pilot and left in its place, the badge 
of the professional man. 

One result has been that, while the air- 
plane plays an ever-greater part in the life 
of the Nation, we are increasingly confronted 
with shortages of trained aeronautical engi- 
neers, technicians, military pilots and scien- 
tists. These shortages are symptoms of 
youth's lagging interest in aviation careers. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
danger that a generation of Americans whose 
destinies lie in the air could reach maturity 
without a full understanding of the impact 
of aviation on the social, economic and 
scientific fabric of their world. 

Fortunately, our Government has recog- 
nized this situation and action is being 
taken. President Eisenhower's recently 
established National Committee for the De- 
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velopment of Scientists and Engineers is 
even now searching for positive solutions 
to the problem. The establishment of the 
United States Air Force Academy is evidence 
by our Government and Nation of the in- 
creased specialization which is required to 
maintain United States superiority in the air 
sciences and engineering. 

Today, entire industries have been built 
upon air commerce. The world’s travelers 
have turned to the air—to the extent that 
more international travelers entering and 
leaving the United States do so by air than 
by sea. More first-class travelers use the 
Nation’s airlines than use the Nation's 
railroads. 

Moreover, the airplane as a weapon of war 
has become a keystone of peace, a deterrent 
to aggression, and the major defense against 
attack, 

It is a responsibility—because of the mas- 
sive impact of aviation—for all Americans, 
especially those within the aviation industry 
and the educational field, to Insure that the 
next generation is given the background and 
the foundation to use these great advances 
with intelligence and to continue them for 
man’s betterment. 

In our absorption with the problems of 
the moment, we can never lose sight of the 
fact that the distant goals of today must be 
achieved by the men of tomorrow. 

For this reason, the success of widespread 
aviation education programs, aimed at plac- 
ing in perspective the startling aeronautical 
advances and revolutionary changes of the 
first half century of power flight, has never 
been more important. 

Such programs are already under way on 
several fronts, sponsored by such groups as 
the National Aviation Education Council, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Air Patrol, the Air Force, the Navy, the 
airline industry, the aircraft industry, and 
others. 

Leading national educators have joined, 
through the National Aviation Education 
Council, with the support of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, to prepare materials 
for the use of schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

Such active programs are long due—at a 
time when man’s wings have changed the 
pace of the world, the concepts of commerce, 
and the tempo of communications, 

We feel sure that the efforts of America's 
teachers, this summer, in their aviation 
workshops, will be appreciated in the schools 
this fall and in the years to come. It un- 
doubtedly will be through their efforts that 
America will continue to lead the world in 
aviation, in peace, and, hopefully, in pre- 
vention of war, 


Waterway Exhibit at World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the World’s Fair at Brussels, 
Belgium, this year is one of the big 
undertakings of this generation. It is 
the largest postwar festival of this kind; 
and should be viewed by millions of 
people of the world before the curtains 
are finally rung down upon this great 
exhibit. 

Our country is participating in this 
fair and the Congress has appropriated 
the total sum of $13,445,000 in two sepa- 
rate appropriations for the American 
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display. Our exhibits at this spectacle 
should, therefore, be in keeping with the 
vast sums which we have expended on 
our exhibits there. 

I have read of criticisms of our art 
exhibit at the Fair. I am not personally 
in a position to judge, as I was not one 
of those who has been able to make the 
trip to Brussels and inspect this exhibit. 
In such an exhibit, however I think we 
should not attempt to present a freak- 
ish picture; but we should confine our 
exhibit to what is truly representative of 
America, 

In one respect, if we are to use this 
criteria, we are falling down. In this 
country, we have a vast program of wa- 
ter utilization. Our rivers and our har- 
bors are being developed. Our lakes are 
being created and adapted to the pleas- 
ures of fishing, swimming, and boating. 
Our inland streams are being made 
available to the beneficial uses of man- 
kind as we curb the violent and reck- 
less forces of the fiood waters, making 
them useful to our people. This pro- 
gram should be of great interest to the 
people of the 6 continents and the 7 
seas. 

The lower Mississippi Valley with its 
great rivers, its perennial floods, the 
possibilities for navigation and for wa- 
ter use—the vast program our Corps of 
Army Engineers in this area would, in 
my judgment, appeal to the imagination 
of the Old World. Then, too, on the Pa- 
cific coast, and in other sections of this 
Nation, the forces of Old Man River are 
being curbed and made to serve, not in- 
jure mankind. All of these projects 
could be made the basis of most ac- 
ceptable exhibits at the World’s Fair at 
Brussels. They are truly representa- 
tive of America. 

It so happens that for this year we are 
dedicating the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. It is costing the peoples of the 
United States and Canada multiplied 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is 
an herculean task, and is worthy of the 
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abilities and the utmost resources of 
North America. A St. Lawrence Sea- 
way exhibit should be of great interest 
to the peoples of the world. 

I am sure that the world will be inter- 
ested in the niceties of engineering dem- 
onstrated in this project. I am sure 
that the North Americans who have 
built this tremendous structure will 
want to show it to the peoples of the 
world. Such an exhibit should have a 
tremendous impact upon those who are 
able to see it. 

More than this. Such an exhibit 
should give the nations of the Old World 
and of Asia and Africa some new idea 
of the strength and the solidarity of the 
New World. It should serve to empha- 
size the close relationship and deep 
friendship of the people of the United 
States and their great neighbor to the 
north—Canada. This example of con- 
fidence and friendship should be of great 
importance in molding relationships of 
other nations with similar frontiers and 
resulting problems. Who knows but 
that out of the graphic presentations of 
this seaway project may come new 
thoughts and new relationships arising 
between nations, bringing them closer 
together and erasing irritations and 
misunderstandings which are the seed 
of strife. 

The Army Engineers have an exhibit 
available for just such a purpose. Such 
should certainly be a part of America’s 
presentation at Brussels. It is not too 
late. All that we need is the desire to 
truly present America at the World’s 
Fair and with this firmly fixed in mind, 
we are on our way to show the world our 
Presidential and Congressionally spon- 
sored water utilization program. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak in the name of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, of which I am president. This 
nationwide organization has long sup- 
ported the St. Lawrence development as 
a part of its overall program to advance 
and expand the Nation’s waterways. 
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This organization is anxious that such 
a water development exhibit be pre- 
sented to the world at the Brussels Fair. 
The association has written the Honor- 
able John J. Slocum, Coordinator of 
Public Affairs, Brussels, Belgium, urging 
prompt action in this matter, and I re- 
produce herewith a copy of this letter 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress of June 27, 1958, to Mr. Slo- 
cum: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 

Hon. JOHN J. SLOCUM, 

Coordinator of Public Afairs, Office of 
the United States Commissioner 
General, Brussels Universal and In- 
ternational Exhibition, 1958, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Dear MR. SLocum: The Brussels World’s 
Fair is now underway and as president of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I want to say that our organization is dis- 
appointed that the exhibition does not carry 
an outstanding American water development 
exhibit. It is our feeling that the fail- 
ure to use a type of exhibit which would be 
afforded by the St. Lawrence Seaway de- 
velopment program is an oversight, 

As you know, Queen Elizabeth and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will probably open the last 
link in the series of canals that join to- 
gether the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Their presence alone on this oc- 
casion makes it important enough to justi- 
fy world attention. 

At the convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress last May the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation presented an ex- 
cellent display of this project. I believe 
this project is so important that the dis- 
play should be shown to as many people 
as possible all over the world. The audience 
at the Brussels Fair is one of the finest 
forums all over the world for this purpose, 
and this exhibit will show international good 
will and cooperation as well as demonstrate 
our internal waterway program of progress. 

I hope it is not too late for you to yet 
take proper action in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
OVERTON Brooks, 
From Louisiana, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLY 9, 1958 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 7, 1958) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, all the ways of our 
direst needs lead to Thee, to Thy 
strength, and to Thy everlasting mercy. 

For this quiet moment, before the 
pressing concerns of a new day move 
in upon us, wilt Thou lift us from the 
confusion and bafflement of these desper- 
ate times into the unhurried healing 
calm of Thy presence. 

Solemnize us with the responsibility 
of ability, as Thy servants here in the 
ministry of public affairs face decisions 
affecting the lives and fortunes of un- 
told millions who look anxiously to these 
halls of council for the wise word and 
the right action. May those who here 


speak for the people be patient in argu- 
ment, charitable in judgment, and slow 
to wrath. Grant us to know Thee, that 
we may truly love Thee, and so love 
Thee that we may freely serve Thee, 
to the honor and glory of Thy great 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

; Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are. 

Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

On request of Mr. BIBLE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Fublic Roads Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, and 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
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to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Donald B. Clark, and sundry other per- 
gons, for permanent appointment as ensigns 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr, BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be a 
“member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

_ By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

William H, G. FitzGerald, of Connecticut, 
to be Deputy Director for Management of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, in the Department of State; 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Arab Union; and 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, and 
sundry other persons, for appointment and 
promotion in the foreign and diplomatic 
service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated, beginning with the new reports. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Arthur S, Flemming, of Ohio, 
to be Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gustav F. Doscher, Jr., of South 
Carolina, to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 16, with 
headquarters at Charleston, S. C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John A. McCone, of Califor- 
nia, to be a member of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. I have been informed 
that the hearings on the nomination 
haye been held and have been ordered 
printed, although they are not yet avail- 
able. However, the ranking member of 
the committee, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], had an agree- 
ment that the nomination would be con- 
sidered today by the Senate; and he in- 
forms me that there is no objection to 
the nomination. So I should like to have 
it called up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John A. McCone, of California, 
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to be a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Senate has confirmed 
the nomination of the Honorable John 
A. McCone to be a member ot the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The approval of 
his nomination had been recommended 
unanimously by the Senate Members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 

It has been my opportunity to know 
Mr. John McCone since 1950 and to en- 
joy his friendship. He has demonstrated 
his unusual and outstanding abilities in 
business and in many positions of re- 
sponsibility in the Government of the 
United States. He is a man of scholarly 
and intellectual attainments, and pos- 
sesses rare judgment. I do not know of 
anyone better qualified to undertake the 
responsibilities which he will assume as 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, so vital to the security and 
progress of the United States. 

I join with other Members of the Sen- 
ate in expressing confidence that Mr. 
McCone will discharge his responsibili- 
ties in a way to meet the honor and ap- 
proval of the Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
TREATIES TODAY AND OF SEN- 
ATE BILL 3557 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that I expect to ask 
for yea-and-nay votes later in the day 
in connection with the three treaties on 
the executive calendar. So I should like 
to have Senators on notice of that pos- 
sibility. 

If no Senators desire to address the 
Senate at this time, I should like to 
announce the possibility of having the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1830, Senate bill 3557, to 
amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended. The bill 
has been approved by the State Depart- 
ment, and has been unanimously re- 
ported from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; and we plan to have the Senate 
take it up later in the day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, severally with an amendment, in 
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which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


§. 2511. An act for the relief of Maria Gar- 
cia Aliaga; 

8.3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

5.3060. An act for the relief of Romulo A. 
Manriquez; 

§. 3129. An act for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos; and 

S.3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Pence; 

H. R.2062. An act for the relief of John 
F, Smith; 

H.R.2319, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H.R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 

H.R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H. R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H.R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H.R.8732. An act for the relief of Ella 
H. Natafalusy; 

H.R.8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon; 

H.R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of Humboldt, State of 
California; 

H. R.8894. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty L. Fonk; 

H.R. 9003. An act for the relief of the 
Kalkaska Air Base Committee, Inc.; 

H. R. 9006. An act for the relief of John 
C. Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R.9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9772. An act for the relief of William 
C. Hutto; 

H. R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H. R. 9986. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H. R. 10096. An act for the relief of Olin 
Fred Rundlett; 

H. R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipo- 
lito. C. DeBaca; 

H.R. 10520. An act for the relief of Air- 
man First Class Delbert Lanham; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner; 

H. R. 11975. An act for the relief of Eber 
Brothers Wine & Liquor Corp.; 

H. J. Res, 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the President 
pro tempore: 

H. R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 
(q) of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve 
and ratify Joint Resolution 32, session laws 
of Hawail, 1957, authorizing the issuance of 
$14 million in aviation revenue bonds; to 
authorize certain land exchanges at Hono- 
lulu, Oahu, T. H., for the development of the 
Honoluiu airport complex; and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the pro- 
visions of the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act applicable to 
certain civilian employees of nonappropri- 
ated fund instrumentalities of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Don- 
ald R. Pence; 

H.R. 2062. An act for the relief of John 
F. Smith; 

H.R. 2319. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton; 

H.R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H.R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 

H.R. 6853. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H. R. 7293. An act for the relief of Captain 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H. R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H. R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella 
H. Natafalusy; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon; 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty L. Fonk; 

H. R. 9003. An act for the relief of the 
Kalkaska Air Base Committee, Inc.; 

H. R. 9006. An act for the relief of John 
C. Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R. 9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9772. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Hutto; 

H. R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H. R. 9986. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H. R. 10096. An act for the relief of Olin 
Fred Rundlett; 

H. R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipo- 
lito C. DeBaca; 

H. R. 10520. An act for the relief of Air- 
man First Class Delbert Lanham; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner; 

H. R. 11975. An act for the relief of Eber 
Bros. Wine & Liquor Corp.; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; 
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H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J, Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real prop- 
erty in the county of Humboldt, State of 
California; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT or 1956, RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956 to authorize the enroll- 
ment of a handicapped eligible person in a 
specialized course of vocational training 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Education of Peekskill City 
School District of New York, relating to 
Federal aid to education. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 

PEEKSKILL Crry ScHooL DISTRICT, New 

YORK 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Education of the Peekskill City School Dis- 
trict held Wednesday evening, July 2, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Board 
of Education of the City School District of 
the City of Peekskill, N. Y., that a financial 
crisis exists in education not only in 
Peekskill but in the State of New York, and 
likewise in many other States in the Na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated large sums to meet crises in other 
fields such as defense, foreign aid, et cetera; 
and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of this board 
of education that moneys appropriated for 
education are equally as important as 
moneys for national defense; and 

“Whereas it is our belief that the pro- 
posais as contained in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, known as H. R. 10763, and S. 3311, pro- 
vide adequate safeguards against Federal 
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control and education, and also provide 
practical measures for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities throughout this coun- 
try: Be it, therefore, 

“Resolved, That we petition the appropri- 
ate officials in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate of the United States to 
support the Murray-Metcalf bill or some bill 
with similar provisions, and to work for its 
passage during this session of the Congress.” 

The board of education respectfully urges 
your favorable consideration of this reso- 
lution. 

Very truly yours, 
ELEANOR J. JACKSON, 
District Clerk, 


PLIGHT OF RAILROAD INDUSTRY— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
chambers of commerce of the cities of 
Geneva and Lyons, both in the State of 
New York, relating to the plight of the 
railroad industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF GENEVA, N. Y., CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Whereas the welfare of our country and its 
people, in times of peace and of national 
emergency, depends on an efficient, econom- 
ical and prosperous common-carrier trans- 
port system, of which the railroads are 
a major segment; and 

Whereas the railroads today are faced with 
a dire emergency from wholly inadequate 
earnings brought about largely by over-reg- 
ulation and inequitable competitive condi- 
tions; an emergency which seriously threat- 
ens their continued existence under private 
ownership and operation; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
most experts that a series of railroad bank- 
ruptcies would provide a major threat to 
our economic stability: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Geneva Chamber of 
Commerce petitions the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate, affirmative 
action on H. R. 12832, Transportation Act of 
1958, directing particular attention to this 
chamber’s support of the proposed amend- 
ment of section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which this chamber feels will 
assure competitive equality in the fleld of 
transportation, 


RESOLUTION OF LYONS, N. Y., CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


At the meeting of the Lyons, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce directors held June 16, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the railroads are an essential 
element in the economy of the village of 
Lyons, N. Y., and its area, and a vital factor 
in both our national prosperity and our na- 
tional defense; and 

“Whereas if the Lyons, N. Y., area and the 
Nation are to continue to reap the benefits 
of this essential free enterprise transporta- 
tion system, relief from some of the legisla- 
tive restrictions of the railroads is impera- 
tive: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Lyons, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce requests that prompt affirma- 
tive action be taken by the Congress of the 
United States to make the necessary prac- 
tical changes that will permit the Nation's 
railroads to improve their financial condi- 
tion.” 

Respectfully yours, 
BURTON ALLEE, 
Acting Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 

S. 2444. A bill to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of producers to bargain with pur- 
chasers singly or in groups and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1810). 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney], I report favorably, 
with amendments, from the Committee 
‘on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill (S. 3880) to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency to provide for 
the regulation and promotion of civil 
‘aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety and to pro- 
vide for the safe and efficient use of the 
air space by both civil and military air- 
craft, to be known as the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958; and I submit a report 
(No. 1811) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
esk unanimous consent to have printed 
$ this point in the Recorp a statement 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ifonroney] concerning the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MONRONEY 

It will be recalled that I introduced this 
bill a little more than 6 weeks ago—on May 
21. I am happy to state that it enjoys bi- 
J cosponsorship of some 33 Members 
of the Senate including the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, Senator Mac- 
Nuson, and the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator Bricker. Since that 
time the Aviation Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, has concentrated full atten- 
tion to this bill and has devoted the full 
measure of its study to all of its provisions 
for the reason that the hazardous conditions 
of our air traffic system, underscored by re- 
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cent mid-air collisions involving military and 
civil aircraft, requires its complete revamp- 
ing and prompt overhaul. This problem can. 
no longer await the attention of the Con- 


gress. 

During these intervening weeks our com- 
mittee has conducted extensive hearings dur- 
ing which we had the benefit of the informed 
views not only of all segments of the avia- 
tion industry, including manufacturers, la- 
bor, commercial, and general aviation, but 
also of all affected Government agencies and 
departments. In addition, we have partic- 
ipated in numerous personal conferences 
with representatives of all these segments of 
aviation. The committee staff has conferred 
and cooperated with the staff’s of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies some of whom 
were especially designated to work on this 
bill under the able direction of Gon. E. R. 
Quesada, the special adviser to the Presi- 
dent on aviation matters and the chairman 
of the Airways Modernization Board. This 
close cooperation between this committee, 
the Government agencies, and all of our air- 
space users has, I believe, resulted in distinct 
improvements in the bill and has led the 
committee to the adoption and recommenda- 
tion of amendments to the bill which has led 
to its complete redrafting. 

A detailed explanation of the contents of 
the bill is not necessary or desirable at this 
time. I wish merely to state that the com- 
mittee amendment is in the nature of a com- 
plete redrafting of the existing Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in such a manner as to 
recodify its necessary provisions together 
with those of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 
and the technical amendments to a number 
of other statutes relating to aeronautical 
matters. 

This has been a task of some magnitude 
but I believe that I can state that it has 
been favorably received by all of those ayia- 
tion representatives who have worked with 
our committee for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of air safety and removing those 
areas of conflict between civil and military 
cp2rations which have plagued us in the past. 

I sincerely trust that the Senate may be 
able to moye toward an early consideration 
of this bill since companion legislation. is 
pending in the House and its importance in 
this vital field of national interest cannot 
be overemphasized. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] may be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill. 


July 9 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURES FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 326) authorizing an 
increase in expenditures for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the 85th Congress, $10,000, in addi- 
tion to the amounts, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946, and Senate Resolution 152, 
agreed to July 3, 1957, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 272, agreed to March 17, 1958. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Fed- 
eral employment and pay for the month 
of May 1958. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Recorp, together 
with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
May 1958 AND APRIL 1958, AND PAY, APRIL 
1958 AND MARCH 1958 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for May 1958 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


Total and major categorics 


Agencies nacre gh = EAren of Defense. 
Department of D 


Inside continental United States_...........--....--. 


Outside continental United States.. 
Industrial employment............... 


Civilian personne] in executive branch 


In May Pad April num-| Increase (+) 
ber be 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In March 


In April Increase (+) 
or decrease was— was— or decrease 
(=) (=) 
+248 £927, 144 $889, 287 -+$37, 857 
—1, 209 479, 991 463,163 | ++-16, 828 
+1, 557 447, 153 426, 124 +21, 029 


pe. ee N EE 2, 333, 513 
1,244,690 | 1, 245, 899 

r SASS oth TE 1,089,171 | 1,087. 614 
xc ee one Spe erie 2,135,729 | 2, 135, 441 
198, 132 198, 072 

568, 572 568, 177 


221,374 | 


221, 873 | 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
t and pay by agencies. 
Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside con- 
tinental United States by agencies. 


ment fi 
continental United States by agencies. 


Table III breaks down the akove employ- 
es to show the number outside 
Table IV, 


breaks down the above 


employment figures to show the number 


in industrial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by 
agencies not included in tables I, II, III, 
and IV. 
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Tasty I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed ty tie ezeculive agencies 
during May 1958, and comparison wilh April 1958; and pay for April 1958, and comparison with rch 1958 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 


May April Increase Decrease April March Increase Decrease 
Executive eran: (except saad of Defense): 
89, 704 87, 687 $31, 255 $29, 032 
54, 335 53, 878 25, 177 23, 979 
54, 503 54, 206 23, 188 22, 823 
52, 344 51, 021 22, 080. 20, 841 
30, 508 30, 598 15, 369 14, 621 
5, 940 5, 836 2, 734 2, 642 
530, 764 533, 105 192,178 188, 248 
35, 120 335, 093 13, 508 13, 449 
Treas 79, 772 82, 465 85, 492 33, 699 
Executive 6 Ofic of the Président: 
WAO ee ee Spe Tee a an a el a 390 390 232 220 
Bureau of the Budget_....-.- á 438 432 301 290 
Council of Eeonomie Advisers. > 29 28 22 22 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. R 70 70 26 25 
National Security Council 4_._.-..-...--.----.--..-------- a) 64 64 4l 39 
Office of Defense Mobilization. ..........-.......-.......--.-- = 254 238 154 145 
President's Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 3 6 6 3 3 
Independent agencies: 
Airways Modernization Board___....__--.---_..--.- 105 90 62 42 
Alaska International Rail and Lom geese ay ays sagen 4 4 4 3 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission. ....---.-------------|.-.--------- 3 cd Oy eee 
American Battle Monuments oaia ee 89 87 
Atomic Energy Commission. .--......------------ 3, 840 3,877 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System.. 306 298 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission.__....-- 1 1 r, 
Civil Aeronautics Board-..._....-.------- 383 376 Ti Weise 
Pe SO OE tot. a SSS. BES ae eS ee "ee oe I eee © reer 1, 860 1,813 A pee = ‘i 
Civil War Centennial Commission-_.....-..---.---.---. By AN, EANA p A ETUA 
Commission of Fine Arts.. ....-- 2 r See na a 
mmission on Civil Rights...--------- 3 1 
Pree ei ore Bank. f Masbiigons 126 0 
xpor' of Was Mii 120 
Farm Cedie Administration... _..._ 464 450 
Federal Civil Defense Administration - 1, 808 700 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 3 3 
Federal Communications Commission 1, 644 620 > 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 1 610 604 
Federal Home Loan Bank Bi 440 382 
ediation and Concillat! 235 223 
ederal Power Commission... 399 388 
edi Trade Commission. - 427 408 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 50 50 
a EOS S E SSAA OSA] =~ Sy OM y Wo Soe 2, 563 2,452 
General Services Administration #........-.-.--2.--.2s--.-----------| £7,649) 27,504] O5 |--......-..- 10, 816 10, 196 
Government Contract Committee.. 13 13 
Government Printing Office. 3,141 2,935 
Housing and Home Finance Agency_- 5,083 
Indian Claims Commission. ...._..- 13 
Interstate Commerce Commission. .-..--..-.--.--.---------- 1,174 
Jamestown-W illiamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 1 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission *...._...-.-..----.--- 


National Fah Comae s for Aeronautics... 4, 040 211 
National Capital Housing Authority. ------------ 109 8 
National Capital Planning Commission.--.------- 19 3 
National Gallery of Art.....-- 102 8 
National Labor Relations Boa: 658 28 
National Mediation Board = 2 


National Science Foundation 
Panama Canal 


St. Lawrence Seaway Devi Sormont Corporation.. 
Securities and Exchange Commission-......-....- 
Selective Service System__._...-.- 

Smal! Business Administration - 
Smithsonian Institution... 
Aoidlers’ Home... c_<. 3 as ee caer 
Subversive Activities Control Board.. 
Tarif Commission__........--..- 

Tax Court of the United States. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission _- 
United States Information Agency-....... 
Veterans’ Administration... ... 


Total, excluding Department of Defense... 
Net change, excluding Department of Defen 


Department of Defense: 


Office of the pe eal pe ee ee 
Department of the Army... 
Department of the Na 1, 762 362, 331 
Department of the Air TOO selec aw 314, 658 314, 446° 
Total, Department of Defense... ...-..........---.-----+-----«----- 1, 089, 171 
Net increase, : Department of Defense eo ee ae uoesscuesiowdecccrichel age! Pace ee 
Grand total, including Department of Defense... Sree y 12i X 
Net increase, inolading Department 0 Delenee. i.cccccannaapetpmnclewscscnesedipavesensevssel + O (BAB Lease 
1 May figure includes 400 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and 3 Revised on basis of later rarer 
their pay. 4 Exclusive of personnel and pa; he Central Tugano Agency. 
2 May figures inciude rss employees of the leies cog gy yaran Admini- ë Includes 6 employees of the Fe Federa Facilities Corporation. 
stration as compared with 12,417 in April and their A figures include ú New agency, created pursuant to Public Law 262, 85th Cong. 


pa: 
employees who are paid from foreign currencies depos ea tet by ale, governments in 
a trust fund for this Lp tien . The May figure jnekides 2,217 of these trust fund em- 
ployees and the April figure includes 2,300. 


CIV——830 
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TABLE II.. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during May 1958, and comparison with 


April 1958 


Department or Agency 


Department or Agency 


igs eee ee 
Executive Independent agencies—Continued 
Defense): vernment Contract Committee._.....- 24 
Agriculture...--.- nae Government Printing Office_......_. 6, 442 
Commerce !_....-.-.--- Housing and Home Finance Agency- 9, 803 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Indian Claims Commission _-_-_._.... 17 
1 A ESE oe Interstate Commerce Commission ......... 2; 251 
Justice. Jamestown- Williamsburg- Yorktown Cele- 
Lal bration Commission_--.__.-_._-.-.------ 2 TA a ae Ea ee 
Post Office.. Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission °_ ._ Ce Pee nee (OE) CPR - 
State 2... National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
OST EE pe ie OT A 7,719 4, 189 PTEI, 20 
Executive Office of the President: National Capital Housing Authority...... 271 by Bla yee Ed A Se ee 
White House Office. .... National Capital Planning Commission... 35 34 
Bureau of the Budget. _-.. National Gallery of Art_._.-.-..---....... 336 329 7 
Council of Economic Advisers. National Labor Relations Board. ...------ 1,095 1,006 |_--2.2.. 1 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. National Mediation Board ....-.-. 112 N 1 IE, eae ene 
National Security Council +... National Science Foundation... 323 
Office of Defense Mobilization_.._.--..---- Panama Canal_.-.....-....... 399 
President's Advisory Committee on Gov- Railroad Retirement Board. .-.-------- 2, 517 
ernment Organization........-.--------- Renegotiation Board ....-...---------..--- 325 
Inde t = St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
ys Modernization Board. ..--------- Pe Ce ee IR T A al aa Ay 92 
International Rail and Highway Securities and Exchange Commission. 863 
aa ER 4 Selective Service System. ......-...... 6, 167 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- Small! Business Administration... 1,412 
co TE ee SE Sea A A ine cepssines ot Smithsonian Institution... 932 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 14 T EEES A 1, 021 
Atomic Energy Commission. ...-.-------- 6, 896 Subversive Activities Control Board.. 32 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Tariff Commission.. .--.------------ 215 
C ARLATEN IRAE e 585 Tax Court of the United States.. 149 
Boston National Historie Sites Commis- Tennessee Valley Authority___...-.... 15, 817 
Oe pee ES G Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Co: 
Civil Aeronautics Board. migsion oo asic wae. 9 9 
United States Information Agency 2, 588 2, 630 
Veterans’ Administration... ....... SES 170,982 | 171,605 
1, 177, 360 |1, 178, 419 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense.. 
T 3 TE RES A EE Department of the Army--...._- 
Department of the N. AA — 
Department of the Air Force 
Total, Department of Defense. 
Net, inerease, Department of Defense 
Grand total, including Department of 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission... ee 2, 135, 729 |2, 135,441 | 6,810 6, 522 
General Accounting Office.__.....-.-.. Net increase, including Department of 
General Services Administration *_......- é ee ead eee San) Pte 7 
3 May figure includes 400 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 4 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
_ 2 May figure includes 1,784 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- 5 Includes 6 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation. 
tration as compared with 1,780 in April. © New agency, created pursuant to Public Law 262, 85th Cong. 
4 Revised on basis of later information. 
TABLE I1l.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during May 1958, and comparison 
with April 1958 
Department or agency May April In- De- Department or agency May April In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department of Independent agencies—Continued 
Defense): Small Business Administration...........- 20 ys Ml EEE 
Agriculture. Smithsonian Institution... Z| 10 Ble PS 
Commerce... -.-..--.- United States Information Agency. le 8, 282 8, 323.]-2.2.--- 
Health, Education, and Welfare Veterans’ Administration. ..--- 1, 195 Se (ee ee 
Sear ae FEET š Virgin Islands Corporation...............- 662 O45 EEn 
ce. 4 EEES eir | eels, 
Labor... 3 Total, excluding Department of Defense.| 67,330 67, 480 312 
Post Office.. E Net decrease, excluding Department of 
State 1... ` Defense. f; 
g nonny, Oe ee Ee f 
napenda neies: Department of Defense: 
can Battle Monuments Commission. Office of the Secretary of Defense.........- 41 
Atomic Energy Commission.---._...-.---- Department of the Army-..... --| 60,074 
E Civil Aeronautics Board... Department of the Navy... -| 32,050 
Civil Service Commission.. P Department of the Air Force._............ 38, 637 
Farm Credit Administration. .....- A 
Federal Communications Commission--... Total, Department of Defense_.....-...- 130, 802 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation... Net increase, Department of Defense_.._|_.........|..---..-.- 0 
Accounting Office.......... a St 
General Services Administration. y Grand total, including Department of 
= and Home Finance Agency-...-.- n et ne See ae Se 198,132 | 198,072 524 464 
oats al Labor Relations Board. .._. = Net increase, including Department of 
. oo ES A wewencene REINO x ona manny EE E S Peery NEE er, 60 
s ve Service System.._............... 


1 May figure includes 10,603 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- 
sens h 5 These ICA figures include employees 
who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a trust 


‘as compared with 10,637 in April. 


‘he, = 


fund for this purpose. The May figure includes 2,217 of these trust fund employees 
and the April figure includes 2,300. 
? Revised on basis of later information. 
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TABLE LV.—Industrial employees of the aiee 


T ATE ae 
sae: A agencies: 
tomic Energy Commission... 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Services Administration. 
Government Printing Offiee..............- 
National Advisory Committee for Acro- 


0 ENS BPN SS a 
Panama Canal... 
Tennessee Valley Authorit 
Virgin Islands Corporation... 


‘Total, excluding De 
en excluding Department of 


1 Subject to revision. 


Taste V.—Foret, 


ment of Defense.| 55,612 
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deral Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
uring May 1958, and comparison with April 1958 


of Defense.. 


Net increase, Department of Defense_}_....-..2.}.2-----..- 
Grand total, including Department 


Department of Defense: 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States. ..... 1 133, 550 | ? 132, 855 
Outside continental United States.....| 18,550 28, 536 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States_..... 203,051 | 202, 856 
Outside continental United States. 5, 218 5, 208 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States......| 157,058 | 156, 604 
Outside continental United States..... 5, 533 5, 531 
Total, Department of Defense..__..- 612,960 | 511, 680 


== 


567,177 | 1,834 | 429 
1,395 


* Revised on basis of later Information, 


nationals working under United Siates agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 


are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of May 1958 and comparison with April 1958 


Total 


9 9 

1 1 

5, 226 5, 256 
22, 896 22, 879 
4,778 5, 192 
88, 554 88, 239 
92, 834 94, 375 
6, 380 6, 245 
74 81 

41 41 

25 26 
556 529 
221, 374 221, 873 


1 Revised on basis of later information, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of May totaling 2,333,861. This was 


a net increase of 348 as compared with em- 
ployment reported for the preceding month 
of April. 

Civilian employment reported by the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1958, which began 
July 1, 1957, follows: 


& 


EERE 


SESBSzZ 


a 
= 
> 


88 
BPs 

acs 
case 


PENNENNEPNN 


EB 
z 


Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of May was 1,244,690, 
a decrease of 1,209 as compared with the 
April total of 1,245,899. Total ciyilian em- 
ployment in the military agencies in May 
was 1,089,171, an increase of 1,557 as com- 
pared with 1,087,614 in April. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 
2,017, Interior Department with 1,323, and 


the Commerce Department with 457. The 
increases in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior were largely seasonal. Civilian 
agencies reporting the larger decreases were 
Post Office Department with 2,341, Treasury 
Department with 2,693, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration with 629. 

In the Department of Defense increases in 
civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Army with 1,904 and the 
Department of the Air Force with 212. The 
Department of the Navy reported a decrease 
in civilian employment of 569. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 288 and outside con- 
tinental United States civilian employment 
increased 60. Industrial employment by 
Federal agencies in May totaled 568,572, an 
increase of 1,395. 

These figures ‘are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,333,861 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in adition to these there 
were 221,374 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies during May 
who were not counted in the usual person- 
nel reports, The number in April was 221,- 


873. A breakdown of this employment for 


May follows: 


PERAR 
ByenZSIZ8_. 


Norway..... 
Trinidad_....-.--..-. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.4111, A bill for the rellef of Yaeko 

Inouye; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

5.4112. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide 
accounting procedures whereby dealers in 
personal property may exclude from gross 
income amounts withheld by banks and 
finance companies on notes purchased from 
such dealers employing the accrual method 


to the Committee on 


By Mr. THYE: 

$.4113. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.4114. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Veronica Chew; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 4115. A bill to revise the Alaska game 
law and provide for the protection of marine 
mammals on and off the coast of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

§. 4116. A bill to amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BEALL (by request) : 

S. 4117. A bill for the licensing of public 
adjusters in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

8.4118. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of George Morris Fay; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 4119. A bill for the relief of Noel Emile 
Joseph Williame (Noel Douglas Falk); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 4120. A bill for the relief of Betty Ann 

Janes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Javits, and Mr. PAYNE) : 

S. 4121. A bill to amend the Social Secur- 
ity Act and the Internal Revenue Code to 
increase the benefits payable under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
NATIONAL ANIMAL SCIENCE WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted the 
following concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 100), which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas the livestock and meat industry 
of our Nation is a $14 billion industry an- 
nually; and 

Whereas it is so vital to the welfare of 
our agriculture, the health of our people, and 
the total economy of our Nation; and 

Whereas the tremendous advancements in 
the livestock and meat industry of our Na- 
tion have been in large measure the result 
of education, research, and their application 
in the field of animal science; and 

Whereas the membership of the American 
Society of Animal Production has been re- 
sponsible for the major contributions of re- 
search and education, leading to the develop- 
ment of our present livestock and meat in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the American Society of Animal 
Production is this year celebrating its golden 
anniversary of 50 years of progress in animal 
science at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
November 28 and 29, 1958; and 

Whereas the International Livestock Ex- 
position in Chicago, November 29 to Decem- 
ber 7, 1958, is featuring 50 years of progress 
in animal science: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested to pro- 
claim the week of December 1-6, 1958, in- 
clusive, as National Animal Science Week, in 
recognition of 50 years of progress in animal 
science. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted, or reported, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. Res. 322. Resolutions conferring upon 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion jurisdiction over any proposed code 
of ethics applicable to Members, officers, or 
employees of the Senate; and 

S. Res, 323. Resolution to amend rule XII 
relative to excusing a Senator from vot- 
ing in cases involving conflict of interest; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolutions printed in full 
when submitted by Mr. Javirs, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED “THE 
MEANING OF THE McCLELLAN 
COMMITTEE REVELATIONS” 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 324), which 
was referred to the Commitee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled, 
“The Meaning of the McClellan Committee 
Revelations,” prepared by the Senate Re- 
publican policy committee, shall be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 10,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document for 
use of the Members of the Senate. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
PAMPHLET ENTITLED “LEGISLA- 
TIVE HISTORY OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 85TH 
CONGRESS” 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 325) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the “Legislative History of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 85th Congress” be printed as a 
Senate document, and that 1,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


S. Res. 326. Resolution authorizing an 
increase in expenditures for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported by 
Mr. GREEN from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Green, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.” ) 


IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL OF URBAN COMMUNI- 
TIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the renewal of urban 
communities, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. BUSH submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 4035, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


July 9 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1958—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week I advised the Sen- 
ate of the increasing interest in tax 
adjustment for small business during 
this session of Congress. Eight more 
Senators were added at that time as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 3194) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to establish an initial program of tax 
adjustment for small and independent 
business and for persons engaged in 
small and independent business, known 
as the small business tax adjustment bill 
of 1958. Since then more Senators have 
asked me to have their names added as 
cosponsors of this proposed legislation, 
which I introduced on January 30 of this 
year, for myself, and 10 other members 
of our Small Business Committee. I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators BRIDGES, GREEN, KEFAUVER, and 
Young may be added as cosponsors of 
Senate bill 3194. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out that this brings to 
49 the number of Senators who have 
joined to sponsor this measure. An ab- 
solute majority of the Senate, made up 
of Members from both sides of the aisle, 
have put themselves on record as fa- 
voring immediate tax adjustment for the 
relief of small business. I know there 
are many other Senators who feel as 
strongly who have not joined on this 
one piece of legislation. The time has 
long since passed when action may be 
delayed. 

My mail on this subject has run very 
favorable to the proposed legislation. 
Other Senators have advised me that 
their correspondence also reflects a 
broad support for this omnibus meas- 
ure. I ask unanimous consent that a 
telegram I received yesterday on this 
subject may be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D: C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on 
Smail Business, Senate Office Build- 
ing: 

We indeed pleased to learn 45 Senators 
now endorse your legislation for small busi- 
ness relief including equal tax treatment 
for retirement savings by individuals. 

Lucius 8. SMITH, 
Third Secretary, American Thrift As- 
sembly for 10 Million Selj-Em- 
ployed. ' 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 


shows how closely our action in this 


field is being watched by interested 
parties. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
CLAIMS FOR REFUND OF GASO- 
LINE TAXES—REREFERENCE OF 
BILL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 586) 
to extend the time for filing of claims 
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under section 6420 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 for refund of taxes on 
gasoline used on farms between January 
1, 1956, and June 30, 1956, order of busi- 
ness No. 1602, be taken from the cal- 
endar and referred to the Committee on 
Finance for further consideration. I 
have communicated with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] who 
consents to this rereferral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


RETIREMENT AGE OF CERTAIN 
JUDGES—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill (H. R. 985) to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the 
age of 75, was passed by the Senate on 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion will be entered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ceived and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Wilfred C. Varn, of Florida, to be 
United States attorney, northern district 
of Florida, for the term of 4 years, vice 
George Harrold Carswell, resigned. 

William C. Littlefield, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal, northern district 
of Georgia, for a term of 4 years, reap- 
pointment. 

Frank Quarles, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal, eastern district 
of Tennessee, for the term of 4 years, 
reappointment. 

Peter A. Richmond, of Virginia, to be 
United States marshal, western district 
of Virginia, for a term of 4 years, re- 
appointment. 

Lester Parsons, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
United States attorney, eastern district 
of Virginia, reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in the nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, July 16, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF LLOYD H. BURKE TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 

ary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 


lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Vednesday, July 16, 1958, at 10:30 a. m., 
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in room 424 Senate Office Building, on 
the following: 

Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be 
United States district judge for the 
northern district of California, vice 
Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr., elevated. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Jonunston], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR LEGISLATIVE 
AND EXECUTIVE OFFICIALS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit herewith for appropriate reference, 
two resolutions which are designed to 
enforce a Federal code of ethics as it 
would apply to Members and employees 
of the Senate. 

A companion resolution is being sub- 
mitted today in the other body, the House 
of Representatives, by my colleague from 
New York, Representative KENNETH B. 
KEATING. 

These measures further implement 
proposals which we have previously sub- 
mitted to establish a specific interim code 
of ethics for legislative and executive 
officials of the Federal Government, to- 
gether with a commission to prepare a 
definitive code of ethics in government, 

I am submitting today a resolution to 
amend the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
so that a Senator may excuse himself 
from voting on any measure when he 
determines he has a direct personal or 
financial interest in the subject matter 
of the measure, not related to his official 
duties. The Standing Rules of the House 
of Representatives already contain a 
similar provision. 

If a Federal code of ethics such as the 
one we have already proposed is to be 
truly effective, following passage, then 
Congress must backstop it with adequate 
enforcement procedures which are self- 
disciplinary in the respective bodies of 
Congress—in this body by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and in the 
other body of the House Administration 
Committee. 

The respective measures submitted by 
Representative KEATING and myself to- 
day provide that the Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee in the Senate, and 
the Committee on House Administration 
in the House of Representatives, shall 
have jurisdiction over cases of alleged 
violation of Federal ethical standards 
applicable to legislative officials. There 
should also be some advisory service if 
the question is a marginal one. There- 
fore, the committees can serve a useful 
purpose in that respect also. Upon the 
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request of any Member of Congress or 
of legislative employees, the appropriate 
committee may give an advisory opinion 
on tne ethical propriety of an individual’s 
proposed conduct. 

The voters have every right to expect 
that their representatives in Congress 
will establish for their own guidance and 
for that of members of the executive 
branch a code of ethics no less exacting 
than that governing professions such as 
medicine and the law. And, like the 
codes of the professions, it should pro- 
vide means for disciplining violators. 
Through the adoption of the proposed 
code of ethics and disciplinary proce- 
dures, Congress will assume a major re- 
sponsibility of leadership fully in keep- 
ing with the supreme importance of its 
legislative functions. 

I believe that there should be a stand- 
ing rule of the Senate similar to that al- 
ready in effect in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—such a rule is in force in both 
houses of the New York State Legisla- 
ture—which would give an individual 
Senator an opportunity to forestall pos- 
sible conflict between his public duties 
and his direct private interests, personal 
or pecuniary. If the proposed amend- 
ment should be adopted, a Senator could 
disqualify himself from voting, for ex- 
ample, on a private bill involving a claim 
of a corporation in which he is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. 

I see present on the floor the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER]. I feel very strongly 
that Representative Keatine and I are 
engaged in a cooperative effort with the 
Senator from Oregon, he having initi- 
ated what we consider to be very admi- 
rable action in this field. I hope very 
much that through our collective think- 
ing and activities we may produce con- 
structive results. 

The press states that every once in a 
while an effort is made to work out a 
code of ethics, but nothing comes of it 
except some fine speeches on the record. 
That is nobody’s fault but our own. We 
had the same experience in the State of 
New York. Notwithstanding rather dire 
predictions, we did adopt a code. I had 
the honor of putting it into effect as at- 
torney general of the State of New York. 
Current events emphasize the necessity 
for national action along these lines. 

I again pay tribute to the Senator 
from Oregon for his leadership in this 
field. I hope we shall not be found re- 
miss in our responsibilities. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr, MORSE. I am not sure I under- 
stood the proposal of the Senator from 
New York. If I did understand it cor- 
rectly, I think it will emphasize and leave 
no room for doubt as to the meaning of 
the rule already in the rule book. Un- 
der the present rule, a Senator can ask 
to be excused from voting. As I have 
studied the history of the rule, one of its 
purposes in the first place was to enable 
a Senator to ask to be excused from vot- 
ing when he found he had a conflict of 
interest on a particular issue. I have 
checked the precedents and the instances 
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in which the rule has been used. It has 
been used from time to time in the light 
of its original purpose. 

The proposal of the Senator from New 
York, as I understand it, is that in ef- 
fect the Senate modify the language of 
the rule already in the rule book so 
that it will specifically provide that a 
Senator may ask to be excused when he 
thinks there is a conflict of interest; or 
does the Senator’s proposal require that 
he shall ask to be excused when there is 
a conflict of interest, leaving it up to the 
Senate to be the judge of whether or not 
there is such a conflict? If the latter is 
the case, what are we to do when a Sen- 
ator makes a mistake in judgment, and 
in fact there was a conflict of interest 
and he did not ask to be excused? 

Mr. JAVITS. The question is very 
pertinent. The intention of my resolu- 
tion is covered in the latter statement of 
the Senator from Oregon—that is, to 
give a Senator an opportunity to ask to 
be excused, by setting forth the guide 
line in the Senate rules and providing 
that a Senator ought to be asked to be 
excused from voting when there is a con- 
flict of interest. Then disciplinary 
power is provided, and the right to ask 
certain questions in the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and the re- 
quirement that an explanation is to be 
made in detail. 

By giving an agent of the Senate dis- 
ciplinary power in terms of recommenda- 
tions, as well as authority to decide and 
advise a Member on close questions, we 
go as far as we can under law. After 
all, a Senator is the one whose ox would 
be gored. 

In respect to the whole field of a code 
of ethics, what we are proposing to do is 
to establish a norm of conduct, so that 
no Senator can say, “Well, I did not un- 
derstand it that way. That is not the 
way I construe the rule.” We are pro- 
viding what we mean in terms of stand- 
ards which we expect everybody to fol- 
low. I think this measure would make 
that clear. 

In the State of New York, we said such 
a requirement was just as necessary for 
legislative members as for members of 
the executive. It is just as important 
for members of the legislative branch— 
in our case, the Congress—as it is for 
members of the executive branch of the 
Government. That, I think, is a very 
important point. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from New York that I heartily endorse a 
specific code of conduct spelled out in 
the rule book of the Senate. What I 
want to make certain is whether the 
Senator from New York is of the opinion 
that under the existing rule a Senator 
has the obligation to excuse himself from 
voting if in fact he has a conflict of in- 
terest in regard to any particular meas- 
ure which is before the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would agree with the 
Senator, with one exception. The Sen- 
ator is one of the most distinguished 
lawyers not only in the Senate but in the 
country. When the Senator says “in 
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fact” the Senator recognizes again it is a 
question of the judgment of the indi- 
vidual Senator which represents the fact, 
as to what is in his own conscience. 
What I am trying to add is a definition 
of the word “fact” to include, by notice 
to each individual Senator, a direct pecu- 
niary or similar interest. That is the 
purpose of the resolution which I have 
submitted. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, the 
Senator would provide a definition of 
what is a conflict of interest in fact, to 
be so considered in the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is highly to 
be desired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 


very much. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mansrretp in the chair). The resolu- 


tions will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


S. Res. 322. Resolution conferring upon the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
jurisdiction over any proposed Code of 
Ethics applicable to Members, officers, or em- 
Pployees of the Senate: 

“Resolved, That paragraph (0o) of subsec- 
tion 1 of rule XV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subparagraph to be 
subparagraph “(3)” to read as follows: 

“*(3) Such committee shall also have the 
duty to consider all matters arising in con- 
nection with the application of any Code of 
Ethics applicable to Members, officers, or em- 
ployees of the Senate. The committee shall 
receive complaints of any violation of such 
code and may upon request of any Senator, 
officer, or employee give an advisory opinion 
to the Senator, officer, or employee involved 
on the conformity of any proposed conduct 
with any such code.’”’ 

S. Res. 323. Resolution to amend rule XII 
relative to excusing a Senator from voting in 
eases involving conflict of interest: 

“Resolved, That subsections 1 and 2 of rule 
XII of the Standing Rules of the Senate are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“F. When the yeas and nays are ordered, 
the names of Senators shall be called alpha- 
betically; and each Senator shall, without 
debate, declare his assent or dissent to the 
question, unless excused by the Senate, but 
any Senator having a direct personal or 
pecuniary interest, not related to his official 
duties, in the event of such question shall 
be so excused without submission of the 
question of excuse to the Senate; and no 
Senator shall be permitted to vote after the 
decision shall have been announced by the 
Presiding Officer, but may for sufficient rea- 
sons, with unanimous consent, change or 
withdraw his vote. No motion to suspend 
this rule shall be in order, nor shall the 
Presiding Officer entertain any request to 
suspend it by unanimous consent. 

“*2. When a Senator declines to vote on 
call of his mame, he shall be required to 
assign his reasons therefor, and having as- 
signed them, for any reason other than the 
assertion of a direct personal or pecuniary 
interest not related to his official duties, the 
Presiding Officer shall submit the question to 
the Senate: “Shall the Senator, for the rea- 
sons assigned by him, be excused from yot- 
ing?” which shall be decided without de- 
bate; and these proceedings shall be had 
after the rollcall and before the result is 
announced; and any further proceedings in 
reference thereto shall be after such an- 
nouncement.’ ” 
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THE TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I have had an exchange 
of telegrams with the New York State 
Public Service Commission, calling at- 
tention to the very serious result which 
would follow if the Transportation Act 
of 1958, as embodied in S. 3778, were to 
be passed without the provision, which 
was inserted, happily, by the other 
body. This House provision relates to 
the discontinuance of commuter serv- 
ices, with respect to permitting discon- 
tinuance of such service under the au- 
thority of the ICC not where there is 
simply a net loss on each specific opera- 
tion, but where the public interest test is 
cojoined with a test of net loss, among 
other considerations. I think this mat- 
ter is extremely vital to tens of thou- 
sands of commuters in metropolitan 
areas, and I express the very strong hope 
that the Senate conferees will accept the 
House provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the exchange of tele- 
grams with the New York State Public 
Service Commission. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. BENJAMIN J, FEINBERG, 
Chairman, New York State Public 
Service Commission, Albany, N. Y.: 
Re your telegram, I will do all I can to bring 
about provisions îm Transportation Act 
which will give consideration to interest of 
commuters in metropolitan areas. Consider 
this vital in the public interest as well as in 
the interest of railroads. Government help 
to them should be adequate to enable them 
to perform necessary public service. For 
this reason, I believe the net-loss provision 
should not be in final bill. Appreciate your 
interest and cooperation. 
JACOB K. Javits, 
United States Senator. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For reasons previously indicated, heartily 
endorse your urging Senate conferees to ac- 
cept House amendment of section 4 of the 
proposed Transportation Act of 1958 deleting 
the net-loss clause. Its enactment might 
eliminate all restraint—both State and Fed- 
eral—upon summary discontinuance of vir- 
tually all paceenger service in this country, 
including vitally necessary commuter service. 
See recent comments by president of New 
York Central re continuity of New York City 
commutation services. 

Call to your attention also ambiguities in- 
herent in subsection 2 of section 4 (House 
versions). Under one interpretation thereof, 
the only passenger operations in this State 
exempted thereby would be the Long Icland’s. 
The lines of all other passenger carriers— 
though by no means all other passenger- 
carrying operations—cross State lines. For 
instance, D. & H. carries passengers Albany 
to Binghampton on a line of railroad which 
continues on to Seranton, Pa. Suggest your 
urging all Senate conferees to effect deletion 
therefrom words “on a line of railroad lo- 
cated” and insert in lieu thereof words 
“when such operations or services are con- 
ducted or performed.” This would carry out 
intent of Senator Russent’s amendment of 
Senate bill accepted by Senator SMATHERS 
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during debate but not fully carried out in 
Senate amendments, 

With this or comparable change House 
versions of section 4 eminently preferable in 
the public interest. 

BENJAMIN F. FEINBERG, 
Chairman, New York Public Service 
Commission. 


REPRESENTATIVE PORTER AND THE 
DEDICATION OF STATUE OF SIMON 
BOLIVAR 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the past few months, Members 
of the Senate who travel to the Capitol 
from northwest Washington, D. C., will 
have had occasion to admire the im- 
pressive new statue which has been 
placed before the building of the De- 
partment of Interior, on Virginia Ave- 
nue. It is a statue of the great hero, 
liberator, and statesman of Latin Amer- 
ica, Simón Bolivar—the man who repre- 
sents the equivalent of our own George 
Washington to millions of men and 
women in several of our southern neigh- 
bor nations. This statue is a gift to the 
United States from the Government of 
Venezuela. In the 84th Congress we 
enacted a public law authorizing its ac- 
ceptance and erection by the Secretary 
of the Interior, in front of whose Depart- 
ment it now stands. 

Official ceremonies for dedication of 
this statue, long planned, have not yet 
been held. First scheduled for Decem- 
ber 17, 1957, they were delayed by the 
political upheaval in Venezuela which 
resulted in the ouster of the then gov- 
ernment of that country. Scheduled a 
second time for May 22, the ceremony 
was again postponed indefinitely in the 
aftermath of the distressing troubles sur- 
rounding the visit of the Vice President 
of the United States to the capital of 
Venezuela, Caracas. It is, of course, ex- 
pected that appropriate ceremonies will 
again be scheduled and eventually held, 
under the auspices of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to celebrate the acceptance 
by him of this statue on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. 

Yesterday I wrote a letter to Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, in which 
I suggested that among the persons to 
have a prominent place on the program 
of the dedication of the Simon Bolivar 
statue there should appear the Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth District of our 
State of Oregon, CHARLES O. PORTER. I 
want to tell the Senate briefly today why 
I believe that nothing could be designed 
to lend a more favorable and auspicious 
significance to these dedication cere- 
monies than the presence and participa- 
tion of Representative Porter, from my 
State. 

I believe that Members of the Senate 
may have read, on the front page of the 
New York Times last Monday, July 7, 
1958, the most interesting article de- 
scribing the successful visit of Repre- 
sentative PORTER to Caracas over the past 
weekend. Let me read only a few para- 
graphs of this report, which appeared 
under the headline “Representative 
PortTeER Hailed in Venezuela”: 

A vast reservoir of good will toward the 
United States has been in evidence during the 
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visit to Caracas of Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon. 

Mr. Porter * * * has been received with 
ovations wherever he has gone since his 
arrival here Friday. Venezuelan newspapers 
have unanimously welcomed him in warm 
editorials. * * * 

All Venezuelan newspapers published 
prominent front-page reports of his arrival. 

When introduced yesterday at a meeting 
of 20,000 supporters of the Accion Demo- 
cratica Party, the visitor was given an ova- 
tion. 

Mr. Porter took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the 
dangers of communism and to emphasize 
United States friendliness in a television 
speech. * * * 

Observers here believe Mr. Porter's visit 
has helped reaffirm Venezuelan-United States 
friendship and served to warn the Venezuelan 
people against communism, 


Mr. President, I believe there are not 
many North Americans today about 
whom reports like this would come from 
Latin America. There are not many 
Americans who have succeeded, as 
CHARLIE PorTER has, in symbolizing, for 
many thousands of people in these re- 
publics with whom we share the hemis- 
phere, our own true commitment to the 
basic American values of liberty, democ- 
racy, and international friendship. It is 
particularly fitting that his journey to 
Caracas in this cause should have been 
made over our own Independence Day 
weekend, I can think of no more con- 
structive or successful celebration of the 
ideals that we honor on the Fourth of 
July. As a spokesman for these Ameri- 
can ideals, Representative PORTER has 
won for himself and for his country a 
wide and attentive audience among the 
people, the press, and other media of 
public opinion in Latin America. For 
these reasons, I wrote Secretary Seaton, 
no one can contribute more than Repre- 
sentative Porter toward making the 
ceremonies of dedication of the Simón 
Bolivar statue truly symbolic of the com- 
mon bond between this Nation and those 
whom Simon Bolivar liberated and led. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp my letter to Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton, and excerpts 
from the report in the New York Times 
of July 7, 1958, of the visit of Repre- 
sentative CHARLES O. Porter to Caracas, 
Venezuela, followed by an editorial, also 
from the New York Times, of July 8, 1958, 
entitled “Ambassador From Oregon.” 

There being no objection, the letter, 
excerpts, and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 8, 1958. 
Hon, Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary oj the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SeckeTary: By virtue of Public 
Law 109 of the 84th Congress, you are the 
official of our Government who has been des- 
ignated to accept, on behalf of this country, 
the statue of the illustrious Latin American 
liberator, Simón Bolivar, which has been 
given to the United States by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela and which now stands in 
front of the main building of your Depart- 
ment. I am writing you today to offer a 
suggestion with respect to the ceremonies 
which will eventually take place to celebrate 
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the dedication of this statue of a great Amer- 
ican hero and statesman. 

As you know, these dedication ceremonies 
have been held up past two earlier planned 
dates, because of events that have symbolized 
the very live issues of democracy and of to- 
talitarianism in the continent whose chief 
hero Simón Bolivar is. I understand that 
the ceremonies had to be postponed past the 
first planned date, December 17, 1957, be- 
cause of the overthrow of the Jiminez goy- 
ernment in Venezuela; and again past the 
second proposed date of May 22, 1958, be- 
cause of the unfortunate episodes that oc- 
curred during the visit of Vice President 
Nixon to Caracas. 

Of course we trust that another date may 
be set soon, which will mark the dedication 
of this monument to liberty and national 
independence in our hemisphere in an at- 
mosphere of complete friendship and mu- 
tual good will between the participating 
nations, 

It is my suggestion that, on such an oc- 
casion, nothing could be more fitting and 
more designed to symbolize our commit- 
ment to democratic ideals, both to the 
people of Latin America and in our own 
country, than the participation in the pro- 
gram of Representative CHARLES O., PORTER, 
of the Fourth District of Oregon. No doubt 
you have seen the recent press reports of 
the tremendous impact on large sections of 
Latin American public opinion which has 
been created by Representative Porrer’s vis- 
its to some of our democratic neighbor re- 
publics, and by his unequivocal statements 
and speeches on behalf of American ideals 
of democracy on these occasions. Thus the 
New York Times yesterday, July 7, 1958, re- 
ported from Caracas that “a vast reservoir 
of goodwill toward the United States has 
been in evidence during the visit to Caracas 
of Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Demo- 
crat of Oregon.” The article continued with 
the statement that Congressman PORTER 
“has been received with ovations wherever 
he has gone since his arrival here Friday. 
Venezuelan newspapers have unanimously 
welcomed him in warm editorials. * * * 

“All Venezuelan newspapers published 
prominent front-page reports of his arrival. 

“When introduced yesterday at a meeting 
of 20,000 supporters of the Accion Demo- 
cratica Party, the visitor was given an ova- 
tion. 

“Mr. Porter took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the dan- 
gers of communism and to emphasize United 
States friendliness in a television speech. 
.. ». 

“Observers here believe Mr. Porter's visit 
has helped reaffirm Venezuelan-United 
States friendship and served to warn the 
Venezuelan people against communism.” 

I hope that you will agree with my sug- 
gestion, that few persons in our country 
could more fittingly and more successfully 
be included in a program for the dedica- 
tion of the Simón Bolivar statue given us 
by Venezuela than a Member of the Congress 
who has recently been given an ovation by 
an audience of 20,000 Venezuelans, when 
speaking to them about the choice between 
freedom and totalitarianism, and about the 
friendly attitude of this Nation toward its 
good neighbors to the south, 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


[From the New York Times of July 7, 1958] 
REPRESENTATIVE PORTER HAILED IN VENE- 
ZUELA—HE OPPOSES ALL DICTATORSHIPS 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA, July 6.—A vast reser- 
voir of good will toward the United States has 
been in evidence during the visit to Caracas 
of Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Demo- 
crat of Oregon. 
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. Mr. Porter, known here as the chief op- 
ponent in the United States Congress of the 
Dominican dictator, Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, has been received with 
ovations wherever he has gone since his ar- 
rival here Friday. Venezuelan newspapers 
have unanimously welcomed him in warm 
editorials and referred to him as the “repre- 
sentative of Latin America in the United 
States Congress.” 

Mr. Porrer, who was invited to Venezuela 
by the Venezuelan Newspapermen's Associa- 
tion shortly before the attacks on Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nixon in Caracas, was met 
at dawn at the airport Friday by 200 persons. 
They included all editors of Caracas daily 
newspapers as well as political refugees from 


Cuba and the Dominican Republic. The 
greeters carried banners of welcome. 
All Venezuelan newspapers published 


prominent front-page reports of his arrival. 

When introduced yesterday at a meeting of 
20,000 supporters of the Accion Democratica 
Party, the visitor was given an ovation. 

Mr. Porter took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the dan- 

of communism and to emphasize United 
States friendliness in a television speech. 

“I am against all dictatorships and tyran- 
nies,” he said, “but we must not forget that 
tyrannies include communism.” 

He applauded the three major political 
parties here—Accion Democratica, Copel 
(Catholic Socialist), and URD (Democratic 
Republican Union)—that have come out 
against communism in Venezuela. 

Mr. Porter is attending meetings of the 
three major parties, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, writers, and newspapermen. 
The chamber of commerce group asked him 
to work for revision of the trade treaty be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States. 

Last night he was entertained by Basques 
because of his interest in the disappearance 
of Dr. Jesus de Galindez. Basque scholar 
and fund raiser, in New York. 

Concerning Cuba, Representative PORTER 
said: “I admire Fidel Castro (rebel leader) 
but believe the kidnappings were an error. 
[He referred to the abduction of 50 United 
States and Canadian civilians and service- 
men by the rebels.) Castro should also 
publish his platform in detail.” 

Observers here believe Mr. Porter’s visit 
has helped reaffirm Venezuelan-United States 
friendship and served to warn the Vene- 
zuelan people against communism. 


[From the New York Times of July 8, 1958] 
AMBASSADOR FROM OREGON 


There is an obvious lesson to be drawn from 
the different receptions given by Venezuelans 
in Caracas to Vice President Nixon in May 
and to Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, of 
Oregon, who is there now. Mr. Nrxon, it 
will be recalled, was stoned and spat upon. 
Mr. Porrer has had cheering crowds and 
warm friendliness. 

The reason could not be more simple and 
Vice President Nixon himself put his finger 
upon it immediately when he suffered his 
ordeal. The Venezuelans had nothing against 
him, as he realized; they were reacting to 
10 years of excessive American friendliness 
to the hated and brutal dictatorship of Gen. 
Pérez Jiménez. 

Congressman Porter has gained fame as an 
enemy of dictators and for that he is being 
honored. He is unique in the House of Rep- 
résentatives for having a special interest in 
Latin American affairs. There are a few Sen- 
ators, like WAYNE Morse, also of Oregon, 
and GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida, who have 
a knowledge and concern in hemispheric 
affairs, but they are few, indeed. 

Mr. PorTer’s dislike of the tyrannies in 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and pre- 
viously in Venezuela and Colombia, is gen- 
uine. His recent criticism of the Ernst re- 
port on the Galindez-Murphy case was a not- 
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able piece of investigation. No doubt his 
own career as a Co is being helped 
by what he is doing in the Latin American 
field, but his sincerity cannot be questioned 
and there is no doubt that he is serving the 
best interests of the United States. 


ADJUDICATION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
OF NAVAHO AND HOPI INDIANS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in order that we may dispose of some 
business quickly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the House amendments to Senate bill 
692, relating to adjudication of certain 
claims of Navaho and Hopi Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 692) to provide that the United 
States hold in trust for the Indians en- 
titled to the use thereof the lands 
described in the Executive order of De- 
cember 16, 1882, and for adjudicating 
the conflicting claims thereto of the 
Navaho and Hopi Indians, and for other 
purposes, which were, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That lands described in the Executive 
order dated December 16, 1882, are hereby 
declared to be held by the United States in 
trust for the Hopi Indians and such other 
Indians, if any, as heretofore have been 
settled thereon by the Secretary of the In- 
terior pursuant to such Executive order. 
The Navaho Indian Tribe and the Hopi In- 
dian Tribe, acting through the chairmen of 
their respective tribal councils for and on 
behalf of said tribes, including all villages 
and clans thereof, and on behalf of any 
Navaho or Hopi Indians claiming an inter- 
est in the area set aside by Executive order 
dated December 16, 1882, and the Attorney 
General on behalf of the United State, are 
each hereby authorized to commence or de- 
fend in the United States District Court for 
the District of Arizona an action against 
each other and any other tribe of Indians 
claiming any interest in or to the area de- 
scribed in such Executive order for the 
purpose of determining the rights and 
interests of said parties in and to said lands 
and quieting title thereto in the tribes or 
Indians establishing such claims pursuant 
to such Executive order as may be just and 
fair in law and equity. The action shall be 
heard and determined by a district court of 
three judges in accordance with the pro- 
visions of title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2284, and any party may appeal 
directly to the Supreme Court from the 
final determination by such three-judge 
district court. 

Sec. 2. Lands, if any, in which the Navaho 
Indian Tribe or individual Navaho Indians 
are determined by the court to have the 
exclusive interest shall thereafter be a part 
of the Navaho Indian Reservation. Lands, 
if any, in which the Hopi Indian Tribe, in- 
cluding any Hopi village or clan thereof, or 
individual Hopi Indians are determined by 
the court to have the exclusive interest 
shall thereafter be a reservation for the 
Hopi Indian Tribe. The Navaho and Hopi 
Tribes, respectively, are authorized to sell, 
buy, or exchange any lands within their 
reservations, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and any such lands 
acquired by either tribe through purchase 
or exchange shall become a part of the 
reservation of such tribe. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be 


_deemed to be a Congressional determination 


of the merits of the conflicting tribal or 
individual Indian claims to the lands that 
are subject to adjudication pursuant to this 
act, or to affect the Mability of the United 
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States, if any, under litigation now pending 
before the Indian Claims Commission, 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi 
Tribe, and individual Indians to the 
area set aside by Executive order of 
December 16, 1882, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to briefiy explain the situa- 
tion with respect to Senate bill 692. 

This bill, which passed this body on 
May 8, 1957, was amended by the House 
by striking all after the enacting clause 
and inserting new language. 

The House, subsequently, passed the 
amended version of the bill on July 7, 
1958. 

The senior Senator from Arizona (Myr. 
HAYDEN] and I are the cosponsors of S. 
692, and we were the cosponsors of its 
predecessor, S. 4086, which passed the 
Senate on July 16, 1956, but died in the 
House. The present bill, S. 692, is the 
so-called Navaho-Hopi boundary bill and 
has as its objective the settlement of a 
long-standing controversy between the 
Hopi and Navaho Indian Tribes, both 
located in Arizona, over the boundaries 
of their respective reservations. 

The bill would authorize the com- 
mencement of a law suit in the District 
Court of Arizona in the nature of an 
“action to quiet title,” to interpret the 
Executive order of December 16, 1882, 
which created the Hopi Reservation, and 
the subsequent administrative actions of 
the Secretary of the Interior concerning 
the lands embraced by such Executive 
order. The Executive order of 1882 set 
aside approximately 244 million acres 
“for the use and occupancy of the Mo- 
qui—Hopi—and such other Indians as 
the Secretary of the Interior may see 
fit to settle thereon.” 

The Hopi Reservation is now com- 
pletely surrounded by the lands of the 
Navahos, and since 1882 there has been 
a continual controversy between the two 
tribes over boundaries. There have been 
numerous attempts to settle this matter 
administratively, but the attempts have 
met with no success whatsoever. 

The question raised is primarily ju- 
dicial, and for that reason I think it ad- 
visable that the courts of the country, 
rather than the Congress, settle the 
dispute. 

Mr. President, I have examined the 
amendments which the House made to 
the Senate bill, and I believe the Senate 
should accept them immediately and 
send the bill to the White House. 

I move, therefore, that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments to S. 
692. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OUR STRONGEST WEAPON 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, early this year I was invited 
by the Southern Regional High School 
of Manahawkin, N. J., to make the dedi- 
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catory address at the time of the presen- 
tation of the so-called Freedom Shrine 
to this high school by the Beach Haven 
Exchange Club of Beach Haven, N. J. 

The Freedom Shrine, I should explain, 
is a collection of important documents 
having to do with the founding of our 
great country. It includes, of course, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Bill of Rights, as well as the background 
and history of some of the more im- 
portant amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and, in general, all the documen- 
tation that highlights the origins of our 
cherished freedom. 

I felt that this gave me the oppor- 
tunity to express some of my own con- 
victions on the subject of freedom and 
our own American heritage. As this 
seems to me to be intimately related to 
the present tensions in the world and 
what the American conception of liberty 
stands for, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address I delivered on this oc- 
casion, entitled “Our Strongest Weapon 
Against Communism,” be published in 
the body of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our STRONGEST WEAPON AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(An address by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
of New Jersey, on the presentation of the 

Freedom Shrine to the Southern Regional 

High School, Manahawkin, N. J., by the 

Beach Haven Exchange Club, Monday, 

March 17, 1958) 


I, THE PURPOSE OF THE FREEDOM SHRINE 


I am proud to take part in this ceremony 
of dedication for the Freedom Shrine. I hope 
that it will strengthen the love of freedom 
in every student, teacher, parent, and visitor 
to this fine new school building. 

The 28 documents encased here have a 
story to tell, and if the exhibit serves its 
purpose they will be read daily by those who 
pass it by. These are hallowed documents, 
but they should never become too hallowed 
to be read, for to be ignorant of their words 
is to be ignorant of our birthright. 

This is the worthy purpose of the Freedom 
Shrines which the National Exchange Club 
sponsors: That Americans everywhere may 
come into closer, more familiar contact with 
the ideals and precepts on which our coun- 
try was established. 

Of course, these documents do not stand 
alone. They are only a representative sample 
of the brave, noble, and profound ideas which 
have found continual expression throughout 
the history of the United States. I hope that 
the students who attend this school will 
become thoroughly familiar with our his- 
tory in their classrooms, because the future 
depends in large measure upon their under- 
standing of the principles which inspired our 
forefathers to conceive a new nation. 

These principles are in gravest danger to- 
day, when we are engaged in a worldwide 
struggle with communism for the minds of 
men, We refer to it as the cold war, but 
in reality it is just as total a war as a strug- 
gle of arms, because its ultimate outcome 
will determine whether the world is to live 
in freedom, or in slavery. 

In the battle we are immeasurably 
strengthened if we possess a deep under- 
standing of this freedom. To know it is to 
love it: for our forefathers it was a passion, 
pursued and won in the spirit of Patrick 
Henry’s ringing resolye to “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” The Communist alter- 
native will always be unacceptable to the 
true lovers of freedom. 
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If. OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


In our great heritage, the greatest single 
principle is that of liberty based on law. 
The United States was founded on the phil- 
osophy summarized in the opening sen- 
tences of the charter which is the keystone 
of the Freedom Shrine exhibit, the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

This is our American birthright of free- 
dom, It is more than a privilege; it is a 
duty and a responsibility. Every human 
being must have the freedom to live his own 
life and to make his own choices. But if he 
is to keep that freedom; he has two duties, 

First, he must actively accept his role as 
a free agent by exercising his right of citi- 
zenship. He should no more surrender his 
vote than he would abandon his right of 
choice to ariy dictator. 

Second, he must exercise his right of 
choice in a moral way, a way which reepects 
the unalienable rights of all his fellow crea- 
tures everywhere. 

Viewed in this way, freedom is not the 
road to luxury or license, nor is it the path 
of safety. It demands devotion and courage 
and a profound sense of responsibility. The 
documents in the Freedom Shrine prove 
that the lovers of freedom haye never been 
lacking in these qualities. 

Not only in the individual sense, but in 
the broader national sense, our birthright of 
freedom brings with it serious responsibili- 
ties. Communism would destroy that birth- 
right if it ever achieves its goal of world 
domination. If liberty prevails, however, the 
birthright of freedom is given to all mankind, 
and the world can aspire to a future of peace 
with justice, and the rule of law in the place 
of the rule of might. 

America, chief among the free nations, is 
now the guardian of the world’s freedom. 
Our highest responsibility, therefore, is to 
insure that it will prevail against the threat 
of Communist imperialism. 

Today, the yearning for freedom and equal- 
ity is powerful and worldwide. The fact is 
that we cannot afford to ignore these yearn- 
ings. Specifically, we are challenged to prove 
that we abhor racialism, colonialism, and all 
forms of human slavery and exploitation, and 
that we stand ready to help all peoples pur- 
sue their aspirations for freedom, independ- 
ence, and self-determination. 

There are some in this country who do not 
believe we should accept this challenge. I 
think that these people fail to understand 
the most fundamental principle of our her- 
itage. 

Ill, OUR SPIRITUAL HERITAGE 

Let us return once again to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and examine its con- 
cluding sentence: “And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” 

I think it is apparent that this document 
is not merely an expression of political prin- 
ciples. The inspiration of the declaration 
springs from its statement of basic moral and 
religious principles, which are rooted in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition of human dig- 
nity and equality under God. 

I would like to stress this point because it 
sums up the most important difference be- 
tween democracy and communism, which is 
this: Communism entirely opposes the pro- 
position that all men are creatures of God. 
Communism is completely materialistic and 
atheistic; it denies God altogether. 

Throughout our history, in times of na- 
tional crisis, America through its leaders has 
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affirmed, in the words of Benjamin Franklin, 
that “God governs in the affairs of men.” 
Franklin is already represented in this Free- 
dom Shrine, but I wish that his most elo- 
quent statement of this principle could have 
been included in the exhibit. 

Franklin, we know from his biography, 
was never driven by any particular brand:of 
piety. All the more moving, then, was his 
dramatic plea to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 when, late in the session, the 
delegates reached a crisis of dissension which 
made it look as if the Union might never be 
achieved. 

At this point Franklin, then 81, rose to 
address the Convention with these words: 

“The small progress we have made, after 
4 or 5 weeks’ close attendance and continual 
reasonings with each other, our different 
sentiments on almost every question, several 
of the last producing as many noes as ayes, 
is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the im- 
perfection of the human understanding. We 
indeed seem to feel our own want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running all 
about in search of it. * * * 

“In this situation of this assembly, grop- 
ing as it were in the dark to find political 
strength, and scarce able to distinguish it 
when presented to us, how has it happened, 
sir, that we have not hitherto once thought 
of humbly applying to the Father of Lights 
to illuminate our understandings? * * * 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth; that God governs in the 
affairs of men, And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, Is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His aid? 
I * * * believe that without His concurring 
aid we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel. We 
shall be divided by our little partial local 
interests; our projects will be confounded; 
and we ourselves shall become a reproach and 
byword down to future ages. And, what is 
worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing 
governments by human wisdom and leave it 
to chance, war, and conquest.” 

History indicates that this was the turn- 
ing point in the Convention. When the 
delegates returned after a short recess, they 
gave to the Colonies and to the world the 
document that is the framework of our Hb- 
erty and our strength, 

IV. COMMUNISM’S DENIAL OF GOD 

As long es I am making suggestions for 
additions to the Freedom Shrine, let me go 
one step further. I think it would be an 
excellent idea to accompany the Freedom 
Shrine with a contrasting exhibit of basic 
Communist documents. I can think of no 
more convincing demonstration of the rea- 
sons why our freedoms must be cherished 
and defended. 

For instance, I would place in this con- 
trasting antifreedom exhibit such revealing 
statements as this one by Karl Marx: 

“The democratic concept of man is false 
because it is Christian. The democratic 
concept holds that each man has a value as 
a sovereign human being. This is the illu- 
sion, dream, and postulate of Christianity.” 

Again, I would include documents of Com- 
munist strategy, such as this one which was 
laid down by the party theoretician, V. 
Steponoy, shortly after the Russian revolu- 
tion: 

“We need a resolute struggle against the 
priest, whether he be called the pastor, the 
abbot, the rabbi, the patriarch, the mullah, 
or the Pope. At a certain time this struggle 
must be transformed into a struggle against 
God, whether he be called Jehovah, Jesus, 
Buddha, or Allah.” 

It would be enlightening to be able to 
contrast such statements with, say, the pro- 
vision of the first article of the Bill of 
Rights—the second document in the Free- 
dom Shrine—that “Congress shall make no 
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law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

What better way to expose communism’s 
ruthlessness and violence in suppressing 
freedom for its evil doctrine which denies 
God, denies the priceless value of the human 
soul, and views man merely as an instru- 
ment of the state? 


V. THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM IS WORLDWIDE 


I would like to return, then, to my earlier 
point that America, as the guardian of the 
world’s freedom, has a responsibility to sup- 
port the efforts of all peoples in establishing 
their rights of human dignity and liberty. 
Particularly, we must help the underde- 
veloped countries make progress toward the 
social and economic strength in which they 
may achieve their aspirations. 

We must do this not only to strengthen the 
structure of the free world against Com- 
munist encroachment, Communism thrives 
on conditions of colonialism, political tur- 
moil and economic exploitation. But we 


have a higher and more positive reason for 


assuming these unprecedented responsibil- 
ities; that is, our fundamental belief in the 
freedom and equality of man under God. 

From this principle—that we are all equally 
creatures of one Creator, a just and loving 
God who commands us to be just and love 
one another—fiows the corollary principle of 
human brotherhood. We are our brothers’ 
keepers: we are interested in them for their 
own sakes, simply because we view them as 
human beings, creatures of God, like our- 
selves, 

It is critically important that we succeed 
in making the rest of the world realize that 
this is the basis for our position. Too often 
we have been misunderstood by other peo- 
ples, and we have done too little to correct 
their misunderstanding. It is true, too, that 
our understanding of these principles has 
often been too limited. We must achieve a 
fuller understanding than we have in the 
past, 

Communism, admittedly, presents an en- 
tirely different set of problems from those 
with which our Revolutionary forefathers 
contended. We were the revolutionaries in 
those days, and because our ideas were 
powerful we carried the world before us. 
Today, the revolution is in the hands of 
others, swept up in the tides of nationalism 
and anticolonialism. Communism is trying 
to channel this tide to its own use, but we 
have in our hands the weapon to halt its ad- 
vances. The weapon is our own heritage of 
freedom—still as powerful as in the days of 
our forefathers, if we but use it with cour- 
age, understanding and responsibility. 

The cause of freedom now is worldwide 
and indivisible. If we have the faith in our 
own heritage, we can maintain and continu- 
ously perfect this system of ours at home, 
and we can work with the rest of the Free 
World to oppose totalitarianism in any form. 

If we proceed on this basis, I am sure we 
will forge an alliance which can prevail 
against tyranny: an alliance based not on 
fear, but on mutual confidence, love of free- 
dom, and hope for the future of mankind. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with discussions of the bill (S. 
2646), now pending on the calendar of 
the Senate, there has been considerable 
argument about the position taken by 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin in his famous 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times under date of March 10, 1958. 
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Professor Corwin, of course, is one of 
the Nation's outstanding authorities on 
constitutional law, compiler of The Con- 
stitution Annotated, and author, among 
other books, of Court Over Constitution. 

Now, exactly what was it that Profes- 
sor Corwin said in his letter to the editor 
of the New York Times? 

This is the full text of the letter: 


To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

I quite agree with your editorial of 
February 26 that Senate bill 2646 threatens a 
dispersal of judicial power that would lead 
to much confusion. At the same time the 
measure deals with a real problem which is 
recognized, for instance, by Judge Learned 
Hand in his Harvard lectures—that of keep- 
ing the Court out of legislative territory; 
and I might add, out of executive territory, 
too. 

There can be no doubt that on June 17 
last the Court went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its com- 
petence, with the result that, in my judg- 
ment at least, it should have aforesaid nose 
well tweaked. 

Its holding in the Watkins case, in which 
it claims the right to recast Congressional 
resolutions authorizing committee investiga- 
tions, is quite irresponsible and indefensible, 
interfering as it does with the great primal 
power, an inheritance of the mother of par- 
liaments, as inquest of realm. For the trans- 
mission of this right to Congress via the early 
State legislature, see the authoritative article 
by Dr. George B. Gallway, Investigations, 
Governmental in the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences (New York, 1932). 

Equally irresponsible was the Court's hold- 
ing in the Yates case on the same occasion. 
This practically repealed the Smith Act, al- 
though a year earlier the Court had held, in 
the Nelson case, that the act repealed all 
State antisedition acts, the total result be- 
ing to leave the country exposed to un- 
justifiable propaganda urging the right of 
revolution. 

What, then, is the remedy for this vicious 
nonsense? I would suggest a declaratory act 
of Congress assertive of the correct reading 
of the Constitution on the points involved in 
the above-mentioned cases. And I would 
add a reference to the Court’s weird holding 
in Cole v. Young (July 2, 1956), in which 
the unique doctrine is arrived at that the 
Court may undertake to pit its judgment 
against that of an executive official as to the 
loyalty or reliability of a subordinate of the 
official. 

The country needs protection against the 
aggressive tendency of the Court, no doubt. 
Unfortunately, Senate bill 2646 goes so far 
that its adoption would violate that ancient 
maxim of commonsense, not to throw the 
baby out with the bath. 

Eowarp S. Corwin, 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 10, 1958. 


In considering these comments by 
Professor Corwin, it should be borne in 
mind that at the time he wrote his let- 
ter the bill S. 2646 had not yet been re- 
ported out of the Judiciary Committee 
and so Professor Corwin’s “agreement” 
with the New York Times editorial of 
February 26 stating that the bill “threat- 
ens a dispersal of judicial power that 
would lead to much confusion” had ref- 
erence to the bill as originally introduced, 
when it involved withdrawal of appellate 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court in 
5 areas, whereas now it contemplates 
withdrawal in only 1 area, and amend- 
ment of statutes in the remaining 4. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland. 


July 9 


ATTACKS ON CLERGY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 27 I expressed my disapproval of 
the attacks which had been made upon 
clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, 
by Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 
the UAW-CIO, in his appearance before 
the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Field. 

Our country was founded by people 
who sought religious freedom and an op- 
portunity to worship God as their con- 
science dictates. If we ever lose our 
respect for the devoted and dedicated 
people who provide spiritual leadership, 
America’s future is indeed dark. 

I endeavored to make it clear that my 
remarks applied to all religious faiths. 
I said: 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
provides that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” 
The complete separation of church and state 
provided in the Constitution has engendered 
a respect on the part of all our citizens for 
religious leaders of every faith. This respect 
has served to keep the clergy apart from the 
day-to-day affairs of collective bargaining 
and political activity. It is a relationship 
toward the clergy of all faiths which most of 
us approve. This American tradition was 
breached when Emil Mazey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW-CIO, and a trusted lieu- 
tenant of Walter Reuther, attacked the 
clergy before a Senate committee. 


Many ministers and priests were kind 
enough to comment favorably on my 
remarks. 

Although I specifically said that I was 
referring to all faiths—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish—several ministers have 
raised the question whether I included 
the Protestant clergy in my defense. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter I received from the Reverend 
James W. Tinsley, of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Fort Thomas, Ky., 
dated May 20, 1958, may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. It is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Fort Thomas, Ky., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: I first want to 
thank you for sending to me, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record account of proceedings of 
Thursday, March 27, 1958, which you titled 
“Attacks on Clergy.” 

On page 6 in the Recorp, the names of 
Roman Catholic clergymen are printed. 
These names are those who signed a public 
protest concerning the labor difficulties at 
Kohler Village, Wis. On pages 6 and 7 
you also include in the Recorp a statement 
that the Sheboygan County Ministerial As- 
sociation had also sent a signed protest. 
Following the protest were printed the names 
of the Protestant ministers who signed the 
protest. 

There followed a discussion about the in- 
tegrity of the clergy in that area. Mr. 
Mazey said in his opinion “that the company 
influences all of the clergy who signed their 
name to this particular statement.” 

When the floor was yielded to Senator 
Mounort, he said “I have just heard the most 
shocking statement from a witness I have 
heard in 17 years. When a witness says 
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there isn’t a single man of integrity in the 
Catholic clergy of Sheboygan, Kohler Village 
and Sheboygan Falis, if he does nothing else 
he certainly wins whatever kind of award 
should be made to a fellow who says some- 
thing which is the most shocking statement 
I think a Congressional committee has ever 
had to listen to.” 

nator BUTLER, I have searched through 
the records of those proceedings and I find 
no remarks or opinion by Senator MUNDT, 
Senator KENNEDY, or yourself to indicate the 
integrity of the Protestant clergy of that 
area. Am I to assume that this Congres- 
sional committee felt that the Catholic 
clergy were all men of integrity but that no 
such defense could be made or inferred con- 
cerning the Protestant clergy? 

Was it the purpose of your sending this 
pamphiet to us to plant in our minds that 
your committee, especially you and Senator 
Mowopr, consider the integrity of the Protes- 
tant clergymen to be indefensible? 

I would like to have your answer to this. 
If no such deprecation of the Protestant 
clergy was intended, I believe in all honor, it 
is fair of me to request you to make a pub- 
lic statement to that effect and to have that 
Statement read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for posterity. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES W. TINSLEY, 
Minister. 


Mr. BUTLER. I acknowledged this 
letter on May 23 to assure Dr. Tinsley 
that it was not my purpose to exclude 
the Protestant clergy nor to imply that 
these faithful servants of God are not 
men of integrity. On the contrary, I 
have the utmost respect for all who, 
regardless of sect or creed, provide 
America’s spiritual leadership. 

On June 13 I had further correspond- 
ence with Dr. Tinsley and advised him 
that “by every means available to me, 
I shall endeavor to rectify this unfortu- 
nate omission on my part.” 

I hope that no one will ever misunder- 
stand my position in being ready to 
defend at any time all dedicated serv- 
ants. of God—Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish—who may be subjected to ma- 
licious and unwarranted attacks from 
any source. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
letters commenting on the disgraceful 
testimony by Mr. Mazey. I ask unani- 
mous consent that two representative 
letters may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no ebjection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

CALVARY PRESEYTERIAN CHURCH, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: Many thanks for the 
reprint of your remarks on the Senate floor 
concerning Mr. Reuther and Mr. Mazey. 

I must confess to a frame of mind which 
has long been friendly to the labor move- 
ment in the United States. Recent evenis, 
however, seemr to indicate that the labor 
unions feel less responsibility. to their mem- 
bership and to’ the welfare of our country 
than did the public-be-damned attitude 
of financiers and industrialists of a genera- 
tion or so ago. 

For more than 400 years, since the days 
of John Calvin (thought of by modern-day 
Protestants as a religious reformer, but by 
his contemporaries as a political and social 
reformer) Presbyterians in particular and 
Protestants in general have felt that the 
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genius of Protestantism is, in part, the fact 
that it seeks to mix it up with the society 
in which it finds itself. While clergy, as you 
suggest, are somewhat apart from political 
activity, nonetheless my particular denom- 
ination feels an obligation to impel its ad- 
herents to think t h and take a stand 
on- political issues, witether they are ordained 
clergy or not. This is not to say that all 
Presbyterians are encouraged to believe in, 
say, Federal aid to education; rather, they 
are encouraged to put their faith to work 
in attempting to understand the issue in- 
volved, and then to take whatever action 
seems to them appropriate. God alone is 
the Lord of the conscience. 

That which is being done by the Congress 
of the United States to examine, reform, 
and remold the character of American labor 
union leadership is a great service to the 
people of our whole country. For your part 
in this, many thanks, 

Cordially, 
Rev. KENNETH R. MITCHELL, 
Pastor. 


THE HARTWELL METHODIST CHURCH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator BUTLER: I have just read 
your remarks, entitled “Attacks on the 
Clergy,” which you made in the Senate on 
March 27, 1958. 

Iam writing for two reasons: 

First, Iam grateful to you for sending me 
a copy of your remarks. This is information 
that every clergyman should have and study 
carefully. Only as we ourselves are en- 
lightened can we enlighten our people and 
be on guard against those forces that en- 
danger the fundamental institutions of our 
land. Further, such information helps us 
to define the duties of responsibile citizen- 
ship more clearly. 

Second, I want to commend you for this 
forthright statement of your position in this 
matter. You and all other Members of Con- 
gress will have my support in any legisla- 
tion designed to maintain the dignity of 
cur courts and to protect the rights and 
safety of our people. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. CLARKE Days, 
Minister. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on four 
occasions in the last decade and a half, 
the Nevada State Legislature has me- 
morialized Congress in behalf of state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Sitting in special session last week, 
the Nevada Legislature took proper 
notice of the favorable Congressional ac- 
tion on Alaskan statehood by adopting a 
resolution congratulating Alaska on 
achieving her long-sought goal. 

One of the West’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Nevada State Journal, pub- 
lished in Reno, Nev., under the able edi- 
torial direction of Paul A. Leonard, also 
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recorded some interesting facts on the 
new State, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, at this 
time I should like to add a congratulatory 
note to my esteemed Texas colleagues for 
their equanimity and graciousness in 
yielding to Alaska the distinction of be- 
coming the Nation’s largest State. 

As all of us know, Mr. President, the 
sensibilities of Texans are as king-sized 
as their many other superlative attri- 
butes. By way of mitigating the grief 
of the Texas Senators on their tempo- 
rary loss—I use the word “temporary” 
purposely because Texas has a way of 
expanding—lI point out that Nevada has 
also been claim-jumped by Alaska. Long 
known as the Nation’s most sparsely 
populated State, Nevada has been ele- 
vated one notch on the totem pole, as her 
population exceeds that of Alaska by 
more than 40,000. 

I can remember, Mr. President, when 
we in Nevada used to brag about having 
110,000 square miles and a square man 
for every mile. But change is a hand- 
maiden of progress, and while we siill 
have square men in Nevada there are 
more of them. Iam sure that Texas can 
find similar consolations, possibly in a 
slogan that will proclaim it as “the big- 
gest second biggest State in the Union.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Having lived next 
door to the State of Texas during my. en- 
tire lifetime, and knowing the many 
times we have had to defend our south- 
ern border along the Red River against 
Texas aggression, and the number of 
other attempts on the part of Texans to 
assume control over the north bank of 
the Red River, does the Senator feel that, 
having lost the No. 1 position in size 
among the States of the Union, Texas 
might attempt to annex other areas? ~ 
I am aware of the fact that Texas has 
moved 1044 miles out into the Gulf of 
Mexico to extend her southern border. 
I hope and trust that, having lost her 
great distinction of size, she will not 
show other aggressive intentions against 
neighboring States in an effort to re- 
store her ruling position from the stand- 
point of land area. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the senti- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
might say that in southern Nevada we 
find that today we are almost completely 
engulfed not only by Texans, but by 
Oklahomans as well. Therefore, we are 
just a little fearful of the possibility ef 
some expansion along that line. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Reno (Nev.) State Journal, of 
July 2, 1958] 
Many MINOR CHANGES SEZEN AS 49TH STATE 
Is APPROVED 

Passage of the Alaska statehood bill in the 
Senate Monday ends a long battle by the 
great Territory to become the Nation's 49th 
State. 
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When Alaska formally becomes a State 
of the Union sometime next winter it will 
bring about many changes of great im- 
portance. These will be resolved by the 
higher echelons of Government in the com- 
ing months. 

It is interesting to note, too, the minor 
changes which will be brought about by the 
first new State since New Mexico and Ari- 
zona were admitted 46 years ago. 

For instance, in any alphabetical listing of 
the states of the Union of Alaska will be near 
the top—second only to Alabama. Imagine 
all the government forms and other printed 
matter which will have to be junked and 
Alaska inserted in the new ones. 

School children will have to be filled in on 
the change by thousands of teachers. In- 
stead of teaching that Texas is the largest 
State they will have to remember Alaska is 
more than double the size of the Lone Star 
State—265,513 square miles to 586,400. (It 
will take Texans a long time to get used to 
this state of affairs, by the way. The blow 
to their pride in no longer being the biggest 
will be tremendous.) 

And California, too, will suffer a loss. It 
will no longer be the State with the highest 
mountain in all the 48—er pardon, 49. Mt. 
Whitney, elevation 14,496 feet, will be far 
outshaded by Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet. 

Nevada, too, will lose a distinction (if it 
is one), that of being the least popuious 
State. In the 1950 census there was 128,643 
people in Alaska. The population now is 
about 214,000. Nevada had 160,000 in the 
year of the official census, and has grown 
faster than any other State, and as fast as the 
Alaskan Territory. Its estimated population 
now is 256,000. 

Nevada, now the sixth largest State behind 
Texas, California, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, will drop to seventh in size as the 
new State jumps to the head of the list in 
area dimensions. 

Nevada will have two communities larger 
than the largest in Alaska, Anchorage has 
about 32,000 inhabitants, Fairbanks, the sec- 
ond largest about 16,000. Both Reno and Las 
Vegas far outstrip these cities in size. The 
capital, Juneau, though, is considerably 
larger than Nevada’s Carson City. 

Another change, of course, is in Old Glory. 
One more star must be added—and the geo- 
metric design of the 49 stars will likely pro- 
vide some pretty hot verbal skirmishes before 
the question is settled. 

And by no means the least of the problems 
posed will be the political ramifications. The 
Alaskans, surely, will recognize the extreme 
importance of voting right—and will elect 
two Senators and a Representative in Con- 
gress—all from the Democratic Party. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER AND OTHERS AT THE 
ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on 
May 29, I obtained unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
orD statements of participants at an 
economic mobilization conference in 
New York on May 19 and 20, conducted 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

As I indicated at that time, the par- 
ticipants included President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, and Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. A number 
of distinguished business leaders shared 
their experience with the business com- 
munity in meeting the current economic 
challenge. 

I now request unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
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the statements of President Eisenhower; 
Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Co.; and Mr. 
Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Pa- 
per Co., which were previously omitted. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TEXT OF THE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
DELIVERED AT THE ECONOMY MOBILIZATION 
CONFERENCE CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, AT THE HOTEL 
Astor, New Yore Crry, May 20, 1958 


I find my position here tonight a refresh- 
ing and somewhat novel one. 

For some months now we in the Govern- 
ment have spent a large part of our waking 
hours acting on proposals by private citizens 
on what the Government could do about the 
business downturn. 

Now this group of private business leaders 
has invited some of us from Government to 
suggest to businessmen what they could be 
doing about the downturn. Needless to say, 
this is a welcome turning of the tables. 

I begin by reminding ourselyes of one 
simple, inescapable fact: 

America is not going to stand still. Amer- 
ica is going to grow—and grow and grow. 

The question that faces us today is not 
whether America is going to continue to grow 
and make progress, but how quickly our 
economy is going to resume its full and 
healthy advance. 

My answer tonight is this: Reports from 
the country strongly indicate that the eco- 
nomic decline of recent months is slowing 
down. Not all our economic troubles are over 
by any means. But there is a change in the 
making. That it will prove to be a change 
for the better, I have no doubt. 

What America must do now is to gather 
all its forces for a new offensive to promote 
an early upturn and renewed economic 
growth that is vigorous and sound. No single 
person and no single group, however wise and 
well-informed, can name the day or the week 
when that upturn will begin. But there is 
reason to believe that much of the adjust- 
ment which a free economy experiences from 
time to time has already occurred. From 
this point on, the conscious determination 
of the American people—together with the 
resultant actions—can make the difference in 
lifting the economy to higher and higher 
levels. 

It is at this point that the wisdom, the 
venturesomeness, the resourcefulness of our 
business leadership are put to the test. 

We have about caught our breath. 

There is nothing wrong with our oxygen 
supply. 

Now, what do we do to get climbing again? 

The emphasis of this conference is on pri- 
vate action, and rightly so. But we all know 
that the job of recovery is a joint effort in 
which business leaders, labor leaders, farm 
leaders, professional leaders, consumers, to- 
gether with Government, must all play a 
part. I could not in good conscience come 
here tonight and call on you as businessmen 
to do your full part unless I felt confident 
that the Government was fully alert to its 
own responsibility. 

Government—while it cannot guarantee 
prosperity—has a continuing responsibility 
in times like these to use its powers to help 
counteract recession. It has a duty to al- 
leviate human hardship and protect our 
human resources, to help promote an upturn 
in production and employment, and to help 
build a solid foundation for long-term 
growth. All this it should seek to do in a 
way that strengthens the vitality of our pri- 
vate enterprise system, and that includes 
safeguarding the integrity of our currency. 

Carrying out this responsibility, your Gov- 
ernment has acted over a period of many 
months in many ways to counter the reces- 
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sion and foster recovery. Let me cite the 
main items in this record of action. 

First, the independent Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has increased the availability of credit 
and has helped reduce its cost to borrowers, 

Second, a series of actions starting last 
August has been taken to promote private 
housing construction and to step up activity 
in such fields as urban renewal and college 
housing. 

Third, measures have been taken toward 
accelerating approved public construction in 
many categories, such as post office mod- 
ernization, water-resource projects, hospitals, 
and highways. The accent has been on the 
speeding up of going or authorized work on 
needed facilities. I am determined not to 
get bogged down in a slow-starting, emer- 
gency public-works program which would 
provide a minimum of jobs now and a maxi- 
mum of budgetary headaches in the years 
ahead. 

One truth we should always hold before 
our eyes: Reckless expenditures in the name 
of economic stimulation is both wrong and 
self-defeating. 

Fourth, steps have been taken to accelerate 
markedly procurement for needed defense 
and civilian requirements. 

Fifth, recommendations have been made 
to Congress to deal with special problems. 
An example is my proposal of March 25 to 
provide temporary unemployment insurance 
benefits to individuals who have exhausted 
their regular benefits. This proposal goes 
directly to the heart of the problem of re- 
lieving human hardship arising from the re- 
cession. There can be arguments about the 
details, but there is no arguing about the 
personal anxiety and hardship that this pro- 
posal will alleviate. We need its prompt en- 
actment by the Congress. 

There is another area of policy that has 
aroused intense interest, both in and out of 
Government. That is taxation, 

Everyone in this country is, I know, con- 
cerned about taxation. We would like to 
achieve improvements in the tax structure. 
We would like to assure maximum equity in 
the tax burden. We would like to achieve 
further simplification. We would like a tax 
structure which least interferes with sound 
economic growth. 

The timing of such changes always poses 
problems. During periods of high business 
activity and high employment there is con- 
cern with inflationary effects. In a time like 
the present, with its rising Government ex- 
penditures, we are particularly sensitive to 
tax burdens, but there is likewise great con- 
cern with the future impact of increasing 
current deficits. 

After consultation with Congressional 
leaders, certain decisions will shortly be 
taken in the field of taxation. They will be 
made in the light of the latest information 
regarding the economic situation and with 
a full evaluation of the probable short- and 
long-range consequences. This matter of 
taxation is so important to the American 
people that by no means should it be the 
subject of political competition. 

While we are talking of Government ac- 
tivity, we cannot forget defense reorganiza- 
tion, mutual aid, and world trade. Through 
our security establishment, we help produce 
the confidence essential to prosperity at 
home. Through our mutual aid program 
we help other Free World nations develop 
their strength in order to maintain their 
defense establishments against Communist 
threats, and in order to bring the economic 
improvement that spells hope for their peo- 
ple. And through expanding world trade 
we increase jobs at home and economic 
strength here and abroad. In these three 
vital areas we need decisive Congressional 
action, 

Now I want to turn to the field of private 
business action, 
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I have been gratified by the underlying 
purpose and accomplishments of this con- 
ference. Business leaders have been report- 
ing precisely what they and their industries 
are doing in creating new products and de- 
signs, reducing costs, modernizing plants 
end facilities, and merchandising more ef- 
fectively. All this will create new and bet- 
ter job opportunities, These reports show 
that American businessmen are engaged 
more and more in the best kind of creative 
competition—inyesting their resources, their 
ambitions, their imaginations, and them- 
selves to build stronger positions for their 
companies. Thus they will help build a 
stronger America and a stronger Free World. 

They do this because they are deeply 
convinced of this plain truth about Ameri- 
can life: 

Achievement and progress cannot be cre- 
ated for our people; they can only be cre- 
ated by our people. 

Americans would have it no other way. 
Our future is in our own hands. Our pros- 
pects are limited only by our vision and by 
our exertions. 

Our economy has always moved ahead to 
set new records after every period of pause 
or recession in our history. 

It will do so again. 

One salient fact should be clear. We can 
never peptalk our way to prosperity. No 
one here is proposing that we try. We are 
simply suggesting that businesses do what is 
clearly in their own interest. We are sug- 
gesting, further, that it be done in the time- 
honored American way of self-reliance and 
self-starting initiative. Our economy has 
grown strong because our people have made 
jobs for each other and have not relied on 
the Government to try to do it for them. 

What is our economy anyway? 

Emphatically our economy is not the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Treasury, or the 
Congress, or the White House. 

This Nation of 43 million families, 174 
million people—what we all think and what 
we do—that is our economy. 

Our economy is the result of millions of 
decisions we all make every day about pro- 
ducing, earning, saving, investing, and spend- 
ing. Both our individual prosperity, and our 
Nation's prosperity, rest directly on the de- 
cisions all of us are making now. 

This conference has been concerned with 
guides for such decisions by business. Let 
us look at a few. 

The first is this: The best hope of con- 
tinued progress and growth is for businesses 
to keep offering the American consumer 
something better. This means to create bet- 
ter values. 

Creating better values, in turn, calls for 
vigor and imagination in forging ahead with 
new and improved product developments, and 
in product and market research. 

In a free economy, people do not always 
buy just because they have money. Theirs 
is the sovereign right of choice. One of the 
hopeful developments of recent years is that 
new knowledge is rapidly being accumulated 
about the aspirations and wants and motiva- 
tions of our people. Many businesses are ex- 
tending their research activities further into 
these fields in order better to find out what 
people want, and how products can better 
be adapted to their customers’ needs. Thus 
businesses can serve us all better. These 
vital activities should be intensified. 

One great challenge that our economy has 
always faced, and met superbly well, is this: 
To produce the most good, as well as the most 
goods for the benefit of the people. 

The second guide to business action has 
to do with inventories. 

We have reports of some manufacturers 
and distributors who are going along on a 
hand-to-mouth inventory basis. 

One businessman told me recently that 
this kind of timidity had been bad business 
īor him, He was convinced that it has caused 
him to lose sales. Another told me that his 
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company’s policy, back in 1949, of letting 
inventories fall below normal requirements 
left it unable to keep up with its competitors 
when the upswing came. 

The guide in this inventory question seems 
a commonsense one: Buy to normal require- 
ments. Is that not good business? 

Closely related is a third problem, that of 
investment in plant and equipment. 

Now, no one is going to urge a business 
with ample capacity to add more facilities 
just because it might be good for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

On the other hand, very few of the 
4,300,000 individual businesses in this coun- 
try feel that they do not need some modern- 
ization or improvement. First, they expect 
to create better values for better business 
today: Likewise, they want to get ready to 
win their full share of the unprecedented 
markets that certainly lie ahead. Many of 
these companies are doing these things now, 
for the simple reason that now is a good 
time to get them done. 

What time could be better than the pres- 
ent for making these outlays? Money and 
materials are more readily available today, 
and in many cases on better terms, than 
they have been for some time—or than they 
may be for some time. 

As I have indicated, the Government is 
following this simple rule: For purchases 
and investments which must be made any- 
way, acting now makes sense for the Gov- 
ernment, and it gives the economy a lift 
when it’s most helpful. I suggest that there 
are numerous opportunities for private busi- 
ness profitably to adapt the same principle 
to its operations. 

My fourth comment is on prices. 

No feature of America’s economic life has 
been more at the heart of our rapidly rising 
and widely shared levels of living than the 
daring of this Nation’s businesses in pricing 
for volume and taking their chances on 
profits. It is no accident that this policy has 
characterized our most profitable industries. 
If we are to maintain the vigor and vitality 
of our free economy, this drive for the wid- 
est possible markets must continue. A price 
policy designed to bring increasing volume 
should be nothing short of an article of 
faith for every businessman. 

My fifth observation is this: The economic 
recoyery and growth we bring about must 
take the form, not of higher costs and prices, 
but of more production and more jobs. 

Let's be realistic. If as earners we obtain 
such large increases in our incomes each 
year that the costs of production move al- 
ways upward, then as customers we will find 
only higher price tags in the stores. 

The American people believe in good 
wages, both in private and public employ- 
ment. Good wages reward effort and build 
markets. But the American people are going 
to be looking over the shoulders of those 
sitting at every bargaining table to see 
whether the wage settlement and subse- 
quent price decisions are consistent with a 
stable dollar, or whether they mean another 
dismal sequence of eyer-rising costs and 
prices. 

Inequities in the wage structure must, of 
course, be adjusted. But consumers are not 
going to be satisfied with less and less value 
per dollar of price, which is the inevitable 
result of less and less production per dollar 
of cost. If businessmen and labor union 
leaders forget these truths, the consumer 
will remind them in ways that are clear and 
painful. And in the process the whole econ- 
omy will suffer, These are not theoretical 
considerations. They have a direct bearing 
on specific industries today. 

Perhaps this is a good time to ask our- 
selves whether some dangerous rigidities of 
thought and policy have not been settling 
in on us in recent years. 

There used to be a periodical feature en- 
titled, “We nominate for oblivion * * s” 
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Let me suggest a few ideas that I would 
like to nominate for oblivion: The idea that 
the consumer is not price conscious any- 
more; the notion that without paying the 
piper in higher prices, we can as a nation 
overpay ourselves for what we produce; the 
idea that management can be lax about costs 
without pricing its product, not only out of 
foreign markets, but out of the American 
market as well; the idea that large annual 
wage increases can be regarded as a matter 
of course; the delusion that more rigid farm 
controls and larger surpluses to dispose of at 
taxpayer expense can lead to a prosperous 
farm economy; the notion that we can ex- 
port without importing; the doctrine that a 
competitive enterprise economy can be free 
of all loss, failure and disappointment, and 
that Government can take all the bumps out 
of the road of business. 

All these and similar illusions are threats 
to that resiliency which enables private en- 
terprise to adjust itself to new conditions. 
More than that, they are threats to recovery 
and to our capacity to achieve a vigorous and 
orderly economic growth. I once more nomi- 
nate the whole kit and Kaboodle of them 
for oblivion. 

Three years ago last October, I discussed 
the state of the economy in an address at 
the Forrestal memorial dinner in Washing- 
ton. As you will recall, that was also a pe- 
riod of some uncertainty. Cross-currents 
were evident. Unemployment had risen. 
Output was below that of the previous year. 
Dire predictions filled the air. 

On that occasion, I urged that we take the 
long view, venturing the opinion that ours 
could be a $500 billion economy within a de- 
cade if we were wise in our policies. I meant 
to be conservative in my estimate: It is clear 
now that I was. 

We see all around us evidence that Ameri- 
cans share this confidence in our economy's 
long-run expansion. It rests upon solid 
facts like these: 

Our population is burgeoning at a rate of 
3 million Americans a year. That is equiva- 
lent to adding a Kentucky to the Union every 
12 months, 

Even in this recession year, business is 
spending more than $30 billion to maintain 
productive equipment, expand capacity, and 
provide for the creation of new products. 
In the last 5 years these outlays have reached 
the staggering sum of more than $150 billion. 

State and local governments are spending 
nearly $10 billion each year for new schools, 
better streets, and the other facilities that 
our people want and need. 

Nowhere is this faith in the future better 
exemplified than in the $7 billion which will 
be spent by industry on research and de- 
velopment this year—outlays that have been 
growing at the rate of 10 percent a year. The 
wonders of recent years—nuclear energy, 
miracle drugs, synthetics, electronics—will 
be dwarfed by new wonders to come. 

Today 3 million of our young people are 
in colleges and universities, preparing them- 
selves for the opportunities of tomorrow. 

We are now moving forward swiftly on the 
vast highway program which I proposed a 
few years ago. It will provide a 41,000-mile 
nationwide system of new and improved 
highways for the rapidly enlarging volume 
of traffic generated by our expanding econ- 
omy. After 50 years of indecision, the great 
St. Lawrence Seaway project is moving to- 
ward completion. In the field of aviation, 
plans are well advanced to receive the jet 
age. Abroad, prospects of new markets are 
opening to our trade. 

In short, the future is bursting with vital- 
ity and promise. It is welcomed by rising 
aspirations of our people; our advancing pro- 
ductivity to meet those expectations; the vast 
areas of new enjoyment, utility, and adven- 
ture opened up by scientific advances; the 
growth of schools, hospitals, research centers; 
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the rapid strides in wide sharing of personal 
income, education, and security. 

The question, then, is going to be, not one 
of surmounting our problems but one of 
rising to our opportunities, 

But, remember, these are fast-moving 
times. The fainthearted and the doubters 
who hang back today are apt tomorrow to be 
trampled in the rush of progress, It has 
been the tough-minded optimists whom his- 
tory has proved right in America. It is still 
true in our time. 

The economy of the American people has 
served this Nation faithfully and well. It 
stands as living evidence of the toil of this 
generation and those who have gone before. 
It has yielded the material counterpart to the 
dignity that is every American's birthright. 
It has afforded not only material comfort, 
but the resources to provide a challenging 
life of the mind and of the spirit. It has 
provided the strength to make our homes 
secure those who would attack us 
‘and destroy our way of life. It has given 
tus the means to work unceasingly for a just 
and lasting peace among the nations of the 
world. 

All this we can keep and strengthen by 
our faith and by our exertions. May we so 
conduct ourselves today that when we look 
‘back upon this time we can say, “We met 
‘the test.” 

ADDRESS OF RALPH J. CorDINER, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BOARD, GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 

_ A major premise of the General Electric 
Co.'s present program is that the United 
States is not in a general recession. It is in 
a limited recession whore effects have been 
concentrated chiefly in the durable-goods 
industries, along with the materials and 
transportation industries that are so directly 
affected by the volume of durable goods. 

This distinction between a general reces- 
sion and a limited recession is important, 
and it has not received sufficient attention. 
If the serious unemployment probiems of 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other centers of 
heavy industry were actually common to all 
cities and all sections of the country, the 
alarmists might well be justified. But that 
is not the case. Except for heavy industry, 
associated materials, equipment and trans- 
portation, most sectors of the economy have 
been only mildly affected, and some sectors 
such as services, defense, and public con- 
struction are actually expanding. 

As far as General Electric’s own business 
is concerned, orders received in March and 
April of this year were significantly higher 
and well above the disappointing level of 
orders received in January and February. 
There is no way of being certain that this 
upward trend will continue, but it appears 
that the worst may be over and that an 
upturn is trying to get under way. 

We in General Electric believe that a 
sound recovery cannot be achieved by mas- 
sive Government intervention. The econ- 
omy might be temporarily stimulated, but 
it would ultimately be poisoned by inflation 
and weighted down with a staggering load 
of damaging aftereffects. Instead, General 
Electric’s management believes that the key 
to a sound recovery lies in a concentrated 
and sustained effort by American business, 
supported by every person who has a job, in- 
come, or savings, to generate new confidence, 
greater sales, and higher employment. 

WHAT GE IS DOING 
_ Therefore, I should like to outline 10 spe- 
cific actions that the General Electric Co. 
is taking at the present time to move swiftly 
through this period of adjustment and ac- 
celerate the upturn in business. 

First, General Electric is striving to elimi- 
nate every element of waste that adds to 
the cost of producing and marketing goods 
for its customers. A recession is a signal 
to the businessman to remove the excesses 
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that haye accumulated during a period of 
headlong expansion. Therefore, as soon as 
it appeared—more than a year ago—that the 
period of adjustment was approaching, Gen- 
eral Electric stepped up its scrutiny of all 
operations in an added effort to search out 
and eliminate all activities of doubtful 
value. This program is being vigorously 
pursucd, so that the company’s customers 
can be offered the best values possible. 

Second, there has been orderly planning 
by General Electric managers to try to min- 
imize unemployment and keep production 
as steady as sales and forecasts would per- 
mit, Our managers are human, and some of 
them have naturally made mistakes or bad 
guesses, but they have tried to keep the 
employees and their community neighbors as 
fully informed as possible on the changing 
necersities of the economic situation. 

Third, the necessary inventory adjustments 
are being carried out in as rapid and yet 
orderly manner as possible, to minimize both 
the length and the intensity of the adjust- 
mient period. = 


RESEARCH, PERSONNEL, AND INVESTMENT 


Fourth, General Electric’s research and 
development expenditures have been con- 
tinued unabated, so that the new products, 
new industries, and new jobs of the 1960's 
will not be delayed. The company's research 
and development expenditures in 1958 will 
again amount to well over 6 percent of 
sales, which is 3 times as high as the average 
for all industry. That will probably repre- 
sent a greater expenditure for research and 
development than the total of the company’s 
earnings. 

Fifth, the company's long-established pro- 
gram of recruiting, developing, and training 
scientists, engineers, and business and lib- 
eral arts graduates is continuing. General 
Electric, with its force of 20,000 scientists and 
engineers, is one of the Nation's most im- 
portant sources of advancing technology. 
GE's expenditures to train and upgrade its 
employees in factories, laboratories, and of- 
fices will again total from $35 to $40 million 
in 1958. The company is also continuing its 
active program of support for the Nation's 
schools and colleges. 

Sixth, General Electric's announced plans 
for capital investment are moving ahead on 
schedule. In the past 10 years, General 
Electric has been substantially rebuilt, both 
in the older manufacturing communities 
and in the communities where new manufac- 
turing facilities and laboratories haye been 
established. This modernization and expan- 
sion program has put the company in an 
excellent position to give its customers out- 
standing values and up-to-date products. 
Yet General Electric has no intention of 
stopping its investments in projects that 
will heip it be competitive in a highly com- 
petitive industry having 5,600 electrical man- 
ufacturers. The 3-year, $500-million pro- 
gram of capital expenditures which was fore- 
cast by the company in 1955 is proceeding 
on schedule, although individual elements 
are naturally changed from time to time 
to recognize changing conditions. In 1958, 
the company expects that our department 
general managers will initiate projects 
amounting to about $135 million. About 80 
percent of this year’s expenditures will likely 
be for new machinery, to improve and ex- 
tend present facilities. 

PRICING POLICIES 

Seventh, the prices at which General Elec- 
tric sells its products have, for the most part, 
remained about level in recent months, in 
spite of automatic wage increases in the com- 
pany’s factories and in those of suppliers. 
As a result, customers are offered unusual 
values at today’s prices, and this will help to 
build business volume back up to the normal 
trend. Looking at the situation realistically, 
however, such bargain prices cannot be ex- 
pected to continue very much longer. Gen- 
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eral Electric and many of its major suppliers 
and competitors have labor contracts that 
grant automatic wage increases, which are 
inflationary in their upward pressure on costs 
and prices, In addition, Government deficits 
and increased Government spending make it 
likely that inflation will be further accel- 
erated. From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, values will never be better than they 
are now. 

Eighth, in addition to these favorable 
prices, General Electric is offering new credit 
terms that recognize the problems of the 
times. For example, the General Electric 
Credit Corp. has developed an “Unemploy- 
ment Protection Plan” to help customers 
through pericds of unemployment due to 
sickness or layoff. A “Skip-Payment Plan” 
encourages customers to buy now by defer- 
ring the first monthly installment payment 
for 90 days. Advantageous terms have also 
been made available to distributors and deal- 
ers, and they cover the many competitors’ 
products which are handled by General Elec- 
tric dealers and distributors. 


OPERATION UPTURN 


Ninth—and this action is probably the one 
that is most specifically directed to the prob- 
lems of the recession—General Electric has 
launched an aggressive 6-month program to 
wrap up and intensify all these activities. 
The program, known as Operation Upturn, 
is a companywide drive to accelerate the up- 
turn in business by bringing extra values 
and renewed confidence to customers. Its 
basic purpose is to build sales and jobs in 
1958, for General Electric and for every com- 
pany associated with General Electric as a 
supplier, distributor, dealer, agent, contrac- 
tor, or community neighbor. 

For example, our manufacturing people are 
striving to improve product quality and re- 
liability, reduce the causes for complaints, 
tighten up schedules, and further improve 
their record of keeping delivery promises. 

The company’s engineers are combing over 
present designs to add more features that 
customers want or to improve quality and 
reHability. They are trying to proyide a 
greater range of application and performance 
characteristics. 

Public and employee relations people are 
enlisting employee and community support 
for this program to put the customer first 
in all our thoughts and actions. Every em- 
ployee is striving for the quality of workman- 
ship that assures the customer of outstand- 
ing value, whether that customer be a house- 
wife, a business concern, or the Nation's 
Armed Forces. 

And marketing—the spearhead of this 
program—is stepping up its sales service in 
every way. The sales people are finding out 
what customers want, and then seeing how 
the company can provide it. The salesmen 
are offering more creative application assist- 
ance and improved product service. They 
are reviving the old-fashioned shoe-leather 
selling that creates business which does 
not now exist. They are pointing out extra 
values and features in our products. They 
are selling hard. 

In other words, Operation Upturn is focus- 
ing the efforts of everyone in General Elec- 
tric on doing a better job for King Customer. 
The program is calling forth the enthusiastic 
efforts of more than a quarter million Gen- 
eral Electric employees in laboratories, fac- 
tories, and offices across the country. It is 
seeking to enlist the support of 45,000 sup- 
pliers and more than 400,000 firms that sell 
or service the company's products. 

Other companies are announcing their 
own plans to stimulate sales and renew pub- 
lic confidence. In many places there are 
communitywide programs .directed toward 
the needs of the local situation. Operation 
Upturn is part of this exciting national pic- 
ture of the people of the United States shak- 
ing themselves loose from the doubt and 
confusion of recent months and setting 
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about purposefully to resume the national 
advance. 

The 10th element of the General Electric 
program is this: Every effort is being made 
to help the public understand the facts 
about this limited recession, and what is re- 
quired to bring about- the national recovery. 
This includes both the economic facts and 
the political climate that is required to 
achieve a sound and a swift recovery. 

It is important that every citizen keep the 
situation in proper perspective. A swift and 
sure recovery cannot be attained by sitting 
back and relying on Government stimulants, 
deficit spending, meaningless tax cuts, de- 
liberate inflation, or any other economic 
sleight-of-hand. Eight years of such Gov- 
ernment measures failed to revive the econo- 
my in the 1930’s, and there were still 10 
million (or 25 percent of the people) unem- 
ployed in 1939. It took the threat of short- 
ages and inflation, with the outbreak of the 
European war, to stimulate buying and in- 
vestment and start employment upward 
again, 

The solutions to today’s less serious diffi- 
culties will be found not in Government in- 
tervention, but in a common effort by all 
citizens to work more purposefully, buy and 
sell more confidently, and build up a higher 
level of solid, useful, economic activity. 

‘That is not to say that the Federal, State, 
and local governments do not have important 
work to do. There are many constructive 
measures that would stimulate a sound re- 
covery without sowing the seeds of future 
inflation. Business leaders can render an im- 
portant service by building public support 
for sound economic policies and for the Goy- 
ernment representatives who are willing to 
stand up for such intelligent policies. 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM 


The public does not want to know merely 
what we in business are against. It wants to 
know what we are for. It wants to know 
what positive program of action the Govern- 
ment should undertake to provide the polit- 
ical conditions for a sound recovery. Here 
are the measures favored by General Electric, 
and being publicized as part of its program to 
accelerate the upturn in business. 

General Electric favors tax reform, rather 
than a tax cut, There is increasing public 
appreciation of the fact that a so-called tax 
cut without an equivalent cut in Govern- 
ment expenditures is not a tax cut at all. 
It simply shifts the tax from the visible to 
the invisible tax of inflation. Tax reform, 
rather than a tax cut, is what is needed. By 
tax reform I mean a gradual reduction of the 
excessive tax rates that take away more than 
half the earnings of a business, and, in the 
case of individuals, rise to 91 percent. Sound 
tax reform should also include a complete 
review of excise taxes and depreciation prac- 
tices. Such tax reform would probably be the 
strongest single measure the Government 
could take to encourage the formation of new 
businesses and personal enterprises, feed the 
growth of small businesses, and stimulate in- 
vestment and employment throughout the 
economy. 

General Electric favors acceleration of de- 
fense work and public construction that is 
truly needed, with the latter preferably on a 
local or State basis. But massive public 
works programs, whose impact would be felt 
only long after the recession is over, are not 
needed and would do recovery more harm 
than good. 

General Electric favors a realistic monetary 
policy that encourages investment and con- 
struction. Such a monetary policy is now 
substantially in effect. 

General Electric favors a vigorous defense 
program, stimulated by the same time-tested 
profit incentives that have made the Ameri- 
can civilian economy the most progressive in 
the world. More adequate profits in defense 
would produce not only faster progress in 
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technology, but would also lower the costs of 
defense. 

As I have indicated, the company favors 
extending the duration of unemployment 
compensation benefits during this period of 
abnormally high unemployment. It is im- 
portant that this be done through the States, 
rather than by so-called Federal assistance. 
The States have ample unemployment re- 
serves—over $8.7 billion. 

General Electric also favors the develop- 
ment of a modern national labor policy that 
recognizes the realities of present-day mo- 
nopoly union power, with its restrictions of 
output and its strong inflationary effects. It 
seems clear, from what has happened again 
in Washington in recent weeks, that very 
few of the people’s representatives in either 
party are willing to step up to this respon- 
sibility in an election year. It appears that 
most of our elected representatives are more 
concerned about the feelings of a few union 
officials than they are about the rights of 
millions of rank-and-file union members and 
the three-fourths of the labor force that 
does not belong to a union, Perhaps blind 
obedience to union officials was good poli- 
tics in the past, but it is not necessarily 
good politics now. Some highly practical 
politicians believe the public is angry about 
the arrogance of union power and is ready to 
support constructive legislation to bring it 
under control. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZEN 


What I am suggesting in these comments 
is that, with enlightened public support, 
the Government can provide the political 
climate in which the economy can work its 
way out of the recession. But the Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to cure the re- 
cession, 

As President Eisenhower has so eloquently 
stated, “The real mainspring of our kind of 
economy is not government, but the built- 
in thrust and vigor of private enterprise.” 
The General Electric program I have out- 
lined in these 10 points may or may not ap- 
ply to your business, But it represents 
an earnest effort by one company, in one 
industry, to accelerate the upturn in busi- 
ness. 

Will that upturn be brought about soon? 
The business leaders can exert a powerful 
leverage on the movement of the economy as 
a whole. But let us have no illusions. We 
cannot decide this matter for the American 
people, nor can the Government, nor can the 
headline-hunters with their something-for- 
nothing formulas for economic salvation. 
In this do-it-yourself country, the pace of 
economic growth is determined by millions 
of businessmen, consumers, investors, em- 
ployees—in short, by the responsible deci- 
sions of every individual citizen. 

The task of our representatives in Gov- 
ernment is to provide intelligent political 
leadership, so that the full vigor of private 
enterprise can be exerted. The task of man- 
agement is to provide bold economic leader- 
ship—to rally the forces of investment, in- 
novation, production, and salesmanship in a 
sustained effort to resume the national ad- 
vance, And the task of each citizen is to 
buy, work, invest, and vote with confidence 
and responsibility. 

Together, we Americans can bring about 
the upturn and press forward to a great new 
surge of national growth. Together, we can 
prove—once again—the unconquerable vital- 
ity of a free society. 


POSITIVE STEPS FOR CONTINUED GROWTH 


(Address by Thomas B. McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Co., before American Manage- 
ment Association, Economic Mobilization 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New York, May 19, 
1958) 

It is an exciting experience for me to be 
here today with so many of my good friends 
and to join with you in this mobilization 
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conference, which may prove to be the most 
significant and positive event in this period 
of business recession. I should like to pay 
tribute to Chuck Percy, Larry Appley, and 
their associates for their vision and courage 
in arranging this conference. 

As you know, our economy has been going 
through a very difficult period in the last 
12 months. Difficult periods, however, are 
not without precedent with us. In the last 
40 years alone—the 40 years that I have been 
active in business—our economy has been, 
at various times, in the depths of a depres- 
sion, on a crest of a boom, beset by wartime 
controls, plagued by inflation. 

Each of these experiences has placed the 
American people on trial, and each has sub- 
jected our competitive system to severe tests, 
But notwithstanding the severity of these 
tests, our economy and the American people 
have emerged from them with both social 
and economic strength increased. 

I believe we are already headed in the 
right direction to overcome our economy’s 
current setback, and I am convinced we will 
emerge from this period stronger and better 
equipped than ever to meet the growing re- 
quirements of our society. To do that, how- 
ever, businessmen in every community 
throughout the country must follow the 
example of this AMA conference and through 
their trade associations plan similar meet- 
ings in which positive and dramatic action 
is taken to restore public confidence. 

A great deal of my confidence in our fu- 
ture grows directly from a project I have 
been associated with during the last year 
and a half. It has been my pleasure to be 
chairman of the panel that hammered out 
the most recent Rockefeller report called 
the Challenge to America: Its Economic and 
Social Aspects, published by Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1958. 

The report devotes particular attention to 
the vital importance of continued economic 
and social growth and the absolute indispens- 
ability of such growth if we are to achieve 
our national goals. Our economic rate of 
growth from 1870 to 1930 was clicking along 
at 3 percent a year. In the last decade, how- 
ever, our economy has been growing at a 
yearly rate of 4 percent. As stated in the 
Rockefeller report, there is every reason to 
believe that, acting effectively and purpose- 
fully, we can reasonably expect our growth 
rate to continue at the 3 to 4 percent level 
for the next 10 years—and beyond. As a 
matter of fact, there are many of us who are 
convinced that a growth rate of 5 percent is 
entirely possible if we in business and in- 
dustry grasp fully the opportunities that 
are clearly before us. I believe there is little 
doubt about our Nation's desire for progress. 
As we say in the Rockefeller report: “Amer- 
ica has a notable record of responding to 
challenges and making the most of oppor- 
tunities. With our growing population, our 
extraordinary record of rising productivity, 
the inherent dynamism in our free-enterprise 
economy, there is every reason to face the 
future with the fullest confidence that we 
shall measure up to the challenges that lie 
ahead.” 

I know that is exactly how we feel at Scott 
Paper Co, 

You can imagine what a great pleasure it 
was for me to tell our shareholders at the 
company’s annual meeting that our sales 
for the first quarter of this year were the 
highest for any quarter in our history. Our 
total sales were 1 percent ahead of the first 
quarter of 1957 as the result of a fine in- 
crease—over 5 percent—in sales of our trade- 
marked paper products. The real measure 
is disclosed, however, by an examination of 
earnings for the two periods. We are very 
proud that our net earnings after taxes were 
slightly higher in the 1958 quarter even in 
the face of added freight and labor costs—not 
to mention the increased tempo of our 
marketing program, 
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I think, to a large measure, this record is 
the result of our having recognized the eco- 
nomic storm warnings as early as mid-1957. 
We took immediate steps. We rebudgeted 
the second half of the year, staged a general 
cost reduction program, stepped up our pro- 
motional and marketing activities and tight- 
ened up on inefficiencies. In short, we con- 
ditioned ourselves for the job ahead. 

Because such programs in any corporate 
enterprise need full support, we staged meet- 
ängs with all employees in each of our plants 
around the country. We reviewed the en- 
tire situation, the reasons for adjustments 
and the opportunities open to our people 
for the future as a result of strengthening 
the business today. Consequently, they un- 
‘derstood the overall picture as well as im- 
mediate specific needs, and buckled down to 
the job ahead. 

Following these meetings, we initiated an 
internal promotion built around the theme: 
“Build ‘sell’ into every product.” Our ob- 
jective has been to underscore the need for 
increased efficiency and improved product 
quality and to underscore for our employees 
the opportunitics facing our company and 
our Nation. 

The program is doing a good job as a spe- 
cial project. However, there are many 
-things we have done over a long period of 
years which have served to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of our people and increase their 
interest in the progress of the business. 
One of these is our employees’ stock purchase 
-plan which has been making an outstanding 
contribution in giving our employees a bet- 
ter understanding of the workings of our 
economy and the relationship of sales, earn- 
ings, and investment to job opportunity. 
Opinion polls of recent years have definitely 
established that our people give the stock 
purchase plan the highest rating. 

Last year we held a new type of executive 
seminar, For the first time, the entire man- 
ufacturing, sales, and corporate manage- 
ment met as a group for a full week to con- 
sider matters of importance affecting the 
-company. The participants gained a more 
thorough knowledge of all phases of the busi- 
ness, and from their joint discussions there 
evolved solutions for many current problems, 
-as well as plans for the future. The enthu- 
siasm developed by a frank exchange of view- 
point and opinion on the company and its 
operations has been carried into its day-to- 
day activities with most constructive and 
stimulating results. 

In retrospect it is clear tous that the semi- 
nar has had a tremendous effect upon the 
ability of our management group to aggres- 
sively meet the present situation—a situation 
which we see as one calling for a renewed 
emphasis on planning, personnel develop- 
ment, research, new producis, advertising, 
promotion, and sales. 

We, at Scott Paper Co., have always placed 
considerable emphasis on future planning. 
Last year a new planning committee consist- 
ing of six vice presidents and a full-time co- 

_ ordinator was established and given responsi- 
bility for the projection of future goals and 
objectives and for the development of plans 
for their successful achievement. The com- 
mittee is working on pians for a minimum of 
‘5 years from now—and in some areas of the 
business, as many as 10 years. 

We are also emphasizing our new product 
esearch program and are making careful 
investigations into ways of increasing pro- 
duction and distribution efficiencies. After 
ery careful study of the long-range oppor- 
‘tunities open to us through research, I think 

‘it is safe to say that our budgets for this 
important activity will probably be increased 
by as much as 100 percent over the next 5 
years. 

As the result of past research and develop- 
Ment, we are also in an unusually fine posi- 
tion. We have been able to make many 
radical improvements in the qualities of our 
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regular line as well as being able to bring to 
market a number of new products. Some of 
these include cups for vending machines; 
Scottfoam, a unique type of urethane foam 
with many desirable characteristics; Dura- 
Weve, our new versatile reinforced paper; and 
also single-ply family napkins, 

We have been increasing advertising, mar- 
keting research, and promotional accivity 
across the board on our regular line as well 
as on the new products. We are also moving 
forward with a completely new distribution 
program designed to meet the present-day 
requirements of our customers in the dis- 
tribution of Scott products from coast to 
coast. We have developed a truly customer- 
oriented policy covering the basic elements 
of pricing, shipping practices, promotional 
cooperation and advertising. 

In the period of shortages during and after 
World War II, selling became a lost art. 
Now, however, production has temporarily 
caught up with demand. No longer can 
the salesman be simply an order taker. We 
are now in a new era. He cannot continue 
to peddle products using the techniques of 
10 or even 5 years ago. Ours, like other sales 
forces, has not found it easy to make the 
transition from the old to the new salesman- 
chip, but we are now in the process of devel- 
oping—not salesmen as such but marketing 
men—men who understand and employ all 
the factors of the marketing mix in their 
presentations. 

We in management are at fault for not 
having the foresight to establish more effec- 
tive sales and personne! training programs in 
periods of prosperity. Furthermore, we 
should spend more of our time, effort, and 
money—when business is good—in technical 
and marketing research so that at the first 
sign of a decline in general business we will 
have new products available, more facts at 
hand, and new programs ready to be 
launched. 

I am convinced that businesses generally 
sp2nd only a fraction of what they should 
in fundamental and applied research in the 
social sciences, in human motivation, and in 
distribution. In spite of the extraordinary 
advances which have been made in the last 
decade through research in the physical sci- 
ences, American business has lagged in rec- 
ognizing the long-range possibilities of mar- 
keting research. Witness, if you will, the 
conspicuous examples around you of com- 
panies which spend vast sums for research 
in the physical sciences but only a small frac- 
tion of such sums for research in the social 
sciences, particularly in the field of distribu- 
tion. 

If our men in the field are to be really 
effective, they must be provided with more 
basic information about the interrelation- 
ships of all the activities in our company. 
It is necessary to an even greater extent 
than before to help them understand the 
factors which motivate people and win con- 
sumer acceptance; the basic facts concern- 
ing markets, products, and advertising; the 
costs of packaging; the costs of style and 
product changes; the cost of inventory, of 
time spent idly gossiping with competitors 
in buyers’ waiting rooms. We must help 
them understand all of the many things 
which can help us give better values and in- 
crease consumer acceptance. 

This broader perspective of the sales func- 
tion also calls for a more careful look from 
the point of view of the customer and the 
ultimate consumer, One of the greatest pit- 
falls in selling is to attempt to decide, on 
your own, what the other fellow’s problem 
is. It’s for this reason that we stepped up 
our schedule of seminars—the give-and-take 
conferences, as we term them—with our var- 
ious distributors. They know more about 
their problems than we do, but solving their 
problems helps to find answers to some of 
ours. I feel that these 3-day seminars with 
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our distributors have been very constructive 
and mutually beneficial. 

At Scott Paper when we speak of sales and 
markets, we find ourselves referring more 
and more to the international scene. Ever 
since September 1954, when we made our 
first substantial investment outside this 
country, we have been very encouraged about 
the prospects of foreign markets. As evi- 
dence of our optimism for the foreign manu- 
facture and sale of products bearing Scott 
trademarks, we have been carrying forward 
a multimillion dollar investment program in 
Canada, Mexico, and England. Our plans 
also call for considering possibilities of sub- 
stantially increasing our interests abroad for 
in the foreign field, too, we see great oppor- 
tunities. 

There is another wide range of activities 
that I see open to business statesmen. I 
have already mentioned one example: the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. It is my privi- 
lege to serve on the overall panel and, I 
assure you, heading up that special study 
project has been a liberal education for me. 
It was a thrilling experience to hear the 
carefully thought out viewpoints of some of 
the ablest authorities in finance, labor, con- 
servation, agriculture, transportation, and 
welfare. 

This AMA meeting we are attending to- 
day and tomorrow is another case in point. 
This and programs like it are deserving of 
support all over the country so as to offset 
the deluge of negative and pessimistic re- 
ports headlined in the newspapers. Sessions 
like this help us to bring our mutual prob- 
lems more clearly into focus, and in so doing 
they set the stage for finding workable 
solutions. 

I should also mention here the many im- 
portant trade associations which deserve 
more encouragement from us; for they, in 
turn, can very well help people to broaden 
their horizons. 

Complementing and supporting the many 
individual efforts which companies and 
trade organizations are so vigorously pur- 
suing is the confidence in America cam- 
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Council. As you khow, the Advertising 
Council is a nonprofit, nonpartisan business 
organization which serves the public interest 
by using the concerted forces of advertising 
to promote voluntary, individual action to 
help solve national problems. 

In 1954 the prompt action of the Adver- 
tising Council is generally credited with 
counteracting the pessimism of that period 
and helping to revive confidence during that 
recession. Those of us who are associated 
with this latest effort—confidence in a grow- 
ing America—feel it will do much to point 
up the plus factors in America as an offset 
to the minus factors which have been re- 
ceiving so much attention lately. 

I should like to give you now this state- 
ment in the Rockefeller report about the 
role of the businessman in this recession: 

“The vigor and imagination of the Ameri- 
can businessman in developing new prod- 
ucts, merchandising them effectively, and 
pricing them within the reach of consumers, 
plus his courage in making investments for 
future expansion, have been basic to the 
long-run growth of employment. The 
American businessman has today an un- 
paralleled opportunity and challenge to ex- 
ercise these talents. In spite of the increase 
in unemployment, consumer inccmes for the 
Nation as a whole are still high and accu- 
mulated savings are higher than ever. Con- 
sumers have shown their willingness to buy 
when offered attractive values. Funds for 
investment are available at lower cost than 
a year or two ago. And as will be shown 


-in the last section of this report, the long- 


term outlook for our economy is one of de- 

mands exceeding our capacity to produce. 
Some businessmen are now demonstrating 

that by introducing new products, by selling 
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aggressively, and in giving better values, they 
can expand their volume, increase profits, 
and provide more employment. Many busi- 
nesses, keeping their eye on the real facts 
and prospects of the economy, are proceed- 
ing to carry out their long-term investment 
programs. There is an opportunity for many 
more to profit by these examples. It there- 
fore is imperative that businessmen lead the 
way by exercising their traditional vision 
and courage in dealing with the current 
situation. They should not cling to old 
practices or rigid-price policies cr wait pas- 
sively for Government action, or for the other 
fellow to blaze the trail for them. 

We commend business organizations which 
urge businessmen to take advantage of the 
great opportunities that lie ahead. 

I am firmly convinced that old-fashioned 
optimism and constructive planning trans- 
lated into forceful action will bring about 
the necessary acceleration that is needed in 
our temporarily slowed economy. Meetings 
of this sort, properly followed up, are just 
the medicine the patient needs, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that very soon 
America—and the Free World—will once 
again be on the way to another era of growth 
and prosperity beyond anything we have yet 
known. 


DIVERSION OF GREAT LAKES 
WATER 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
best interests of the people of Michigan 
and of the entire Great Lakes area com- 
pel me to express vigorous opposition to 
H.R. 2 and S. 1123. These are identical 
measures designed to increase on a so- 
called 3-year test basis diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Illi- 
nois Waterway. 

During my 11 years in Congress I 
have fought against any diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan. I shall con- 
tinue to oppose with all the power at my 
command this new effort to sidetrack 
precious water. 

The level of Lake Michigan is seri- 
ously low. Indeed, the lowest level since 
1949 has been predicted for the current 
year according to the Great Lakes Har- 
bors Association. They base this pre- 
diction on figures of the United States 
Army engineers. Lake Michigan’s tribu- 
tary waterways and inland lakes also 
are seriously low. 

Mr. President, construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is progressing on 
schedule. The Federal Government is 
expending substantial sums of money to 
deepen the connecting channels in the 
Great Lakes. Obviously, diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan will depress 
the lake level, making costlier the im- 
provement of the connecting channels. 

The loss of even 1 inch of draft for 
shipping, I am advised, would deprive 
the Great Lakes of 2 million tons of 
carrying capacity in 1 year. All the 
Great Lakes cities would suffer and the 
concept of the Seaway would be negated. 
The amount of cargo that can be han- 
dled in western Michigan ports suffers 
by any lowering of lake levels. Most of 
the cargo ships on the Great Lakes can 
be loaded to greater tonnages when 
water levels permit. Failure to load to 
full capacity results in a higher cost of 
raw materials for all plants obtaining 
supplies by water. Moreover, a signifi- 
cantly smaller number of tons shipped 
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with a given number of available boats 
in any given season would be inevitable. 

One company advises that it is paying 
approximately 10 percent higher rates 
because of limited cargoes than it would 
pay under full cargo conditions. Any di- 
version of Great Lakes water would only 
intensify this economic disadvantage for 
businesses relying on water transporta- 
tion. 

Therefore, any diversion of water at 
this time would have adverse effects not 
only on commercial shipping, but also 
upon pleasure boating, an important seg- 
ment of Michigan’s second largest indus- 
try, her tourist trade. Even now, many 
who have invested substantial sums in 
boats are unable to get them into the 
lake because of the low water level. 

The Department of State has now 
completed discussions with the Canadian 
Government on the proposed increased 
diversion. No formal indication has 
been received from the Government of 
Canada that there would be any change 
in its position on this legislation. Uni- 
lateral action could well jeopardize our 
harmonious relations with Canada. I 
am advised that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has expressed interest in diverting 
water from the Columbia River in the 
Northwest, a subject in which, I am cer- 
tain, the present Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
and other Senators are greatly in- 
terested. 

Certainly if our Government were to 
act unilaterally in diverting water from 
Lake Michigan it would set a precedent 
for Canada to act similarly. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
over a report dated July 2 made by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 
In part the report states: 

We have previously advised your commit- 
tee that the Bureau of the Budget would rec- 
ommend that action on this legislation be 
deferred. In our letter we called attention 
to certain unresolved problems and stated 
that we would comment further at a later 
date. While our questions are not yet fully 
answered, it is believed that some additional 
comment may be helpful to your committee 
in your further consideration of this legis- 
lation. 

It would appear that there are basically 
two alternative methods of attacking the 
problem of sanitary conditions in the Illinois 
Waterway. The method contemplated by S. 
1123 is dilution by means of additional di- 
version from Lake Michigan. The method 
discussed in a report dated April 29, 1957, 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is additional treatment mea- 
sures by means of chlorination and aera- 
tion. Both methods could increase the 
supply of dissolved oxygen in the waterway 
to the same extent. 


The report continues: 


Thus, it would appear that the cost of 
these two alternative methods of improving 
sanitary conditions in the Illinois Waterway 
and the benefits which would result from 
them are about equal. It is recognized that 
all the facts about these two alternatives 
have not yet been determined with accuracy. 
For this reason your committee may wish to 
consider legislation authorizing a study by 
the department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in cooperating with the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago of 
the benefits from the two alternative 
methods for improving sanitary conditions 
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in the Illinois Waterway and of the costs 
of additional treatment measures. How- 
ever, it is considered that such legislation 
need authorize an additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second for 1 year only 
since a year should be devoted to a more de- 
finitive study of present sanitary conditions 
in the waterway and up to a year will be 
required to write a report. In addition, be- 
cause of the purpose and character of the 
study, it is believed that its cost should be 
shared equally by the sanitary district and 
the Federal Government. 


The report discloses what I have pre- 
viously pointed out, namely, that the De- 
partment of State has now completed 
discussions with the Government of 
Canada, and that no formal indication 
has been received from the Government 
of Canada that there would be any 
change in its position on the subject of 
the proposed legislation. They have al- 
ways opposed it. 

Mr. President, the following statements 
in the Bureau of the Budget’s report 
disturb me very much: 

It is believed that the more limited au- 
thority discussed above would be less ob- 
jectionable to Canada than the 3-year di- 
version. In the event that the Congress 
were to determine that a study of this 
matter is justified, the Bureau of the 
Budget would not object to legislation which 
would limit the period of additional di- 
version to 1 year and provide for an equal 
sharing of the cost of the study by the 
sanitary district and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Additional division of water from 
Lake Michigan even for 1 year would 
be a dangerous procedure, It is un- 
likely that the claim to these waters 
after 1 year’s use would be relinquished 
lightly. Furthermore, there is no good 
reason to believe that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would not object just as stren- 
uously to the 1-year diversion as it 
has to the 3-year proposal. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
the Committee on Public Works will 
not compromise this serious matter by 
recommending additional diversion for 
a period of 1 year based on the Bureau 
of the Budget’s passive position. This 
issue must not be compromised. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has already vetoed two 
almost identical measures for very 
sound reasons. The situation has not 
changed. As I have indicated, the low 
level of Lake Michigan makes it more 
necessary than ever that additional di- 
version be prohibited. 


NINE UNITED STATES ARMY MEN 
HELD HOSTAGE BY EAST GER- 
MANY £ 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 

press informs us that Soviet Premier 

Nikita Khrushchev arrived in East Ber- 

lin yesterday for a Communist Party 

meeting. 

This is an appropriate time for Mr. 
Khrushchev to give the word to the Mos- 
cow-directed East German Government 
to release the nine United States Army 
men who were forced down in their heli- 
copter during a thunderstorm June 7. 

All that would be required for their 
immediate release would be the word of 
Mr. Khrushchev. After all, his orders 
would be backed up by the strength of 
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from 385,000 to 400,000 Soviet troops now 
stationed in East Germany. 

It was a Soviet decision not to abide 
by their signed agreements providing for 
exchange of military personnel between 
the Soviet occupation zone of Germany 
and the free zones of Germany under 
circumstances like those of the recent 
incident. 

It was a Soviet decision to try to black- 
mail the United States Government into 
recognizing the puppet regime of East 
Germany as a sovereign state, using 
these nine men as political hostages. 

In an interview on July 2, reporters 
learned from our captured men that the 
East Germans—as they should have 
done for their masters—turned them 
over to Soviet Army officials on the very 
night they were forced down in Commu- 
nist territory. 

One of the men related that two East 
Germans in civilian clothes took him to 
Russian headquarters on that night. He 
said a Russian officer signed a receipt for 
him and that he stayed under Russian 
control that night. 

Mr. President, it was a Soviet decision 
to turn our United States servicemen 
back to the East Germans. 

As one of our men pointed out in the 
interview, the East German Government 
claims sovereignty, but it did not exer- 
cise true sovereignty on the night it took 
our men into custody. It was one of the 
best examples I have ever seen of the 
action of a puppet state in simply 
jumping when the strings were pulled. 

Mr. President, on June 23 I submitted 
a resolution supporting the President's 
efforts to obtain Soviet compliance with 
the agreements of 1947, which are 
among the many agreements we have 
made with the Soviet Union which have 
been ignored completely. These agree- 
ments provide for the return of military 
personnel who have, inadvertently, 
found themselves in Communist terri- 
tory. In this instance, the nine Ameri- 
cans did not land in East Germany of 
their own free will and accord. 

I earnestly request the leaders on the 
other side of the aisle, who have the task 
of scheduling the legislative program, to 
bring up promptly my resolution, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 96, which would 
strengthen the President’s hand. 

I strongly urge prompt Senate ap- 
proval of the resolution so that the So- 
viets and the Communists will know the 
Congress of the United States deplores 
their kidnaping and blackmailing tactics. 

Mr. President, Congress has gone on 
record many times as approving a strong 
moral and legal stand by our Govern- 
ment on international incidents. This is 
one means for Congress to give hope to 
‘the downtrodden, the oppressed, and the 
wronged. It seems to me that the least 
we, in Congress, can do is to give hope 
and strength to our men held hostage by 
the Communists in East Germany under 
Kremlin orders. 

Mr. President, I, for one, believe that 
the United States should show strength 
on these great moral questions. When 
American flyers are forced down in Com- 
munist lands, it is up to the United 
States to take every conceivable step to 
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bring about their release and return. 
One of the methods and one of the ways 
by which we, in Congress, can help is 
to show that we are strong, and to push 
the administration to take steps to that 
end. I believe that is essential. 

The Rusisans are trying to get by with 
such action, which is pure blackmail, 
whereby they are trying to force the 
United States to deal with the East Ger- 
man Government, and thus to recog- 
nize it, although the United States has 
naturally sided with the West German 
Government, and has not recognized the 
East German state. So, by indirection, 
the Russians are trying to force the 
United States to deal with the East Ger- 
man Government. 

Mr. President, in what I have said to- 
day I have shown that the decisions of 
the East German Government have been 
entirely Russian decisions. So I hope the 
Congress will back up the administration 
in a strong way. History shows that 
those who are strong do not lose. Only 
those who vacillate and are weak lose. 
That fact has been proven time after 
time, and it will be proven further as the 
years go by. š 


DR. EISENHOWER USED UNITED 
STATES PLANES ON VACATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article, published in 
the New York Times, which reads as 
follows: 

DR. EISENHOWER USED UNITED STATES PLANES 
ON VACATION 

Wavusav, Wis., July 8—Three military 
planes ferried Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
brother of the President, and his daughter 
from a Wisconsin fish resort to Washington 
today. 

Two single-engine Army planes from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., few to Land O'Lakes, Wis., to 
pick up Dr. Eisenhower, who is president of 
Johns Hopkins University, and his daughter, 
Ruth. 

One of the Army planes flew Dr. Eisenhower 
100 miles to Wausau, Wis., while the other 
carried their luggage. 

An Air Force C-131 Convair was waiting at 
Wausau to carry the father and daughter to 
Washington. 

Lloyd Arnold, chief of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration office at Wausau, said the 
Convair pilot told him the flight was “not 
for public information.” 

An Army spokesman at Fort Sheridan con- 
firmed that the planes had made the Wis- 
consin trip to ferry the Eisenhowers. He 
said that the orders for the trip had come 
from Fifth Army Headquarters in Chicago. 


So, Mr. President, the article points 
out that, most unfortunately, the three 
Air Force planes were placed at the dis- 
posal of the President’s brother, for his 
own personal pleasure, and not for a 
military purpose of any kind. 

This cavalier misuse of taxpayers’ 
money for personal benefit, without re- 
gard to governmental purpose, by the 
brother of President Eisenhower is most 
unfortunate. Milton Eisenhower has re- 
peatedly demonstrated that he is an 
American of distinctive intelligence and 
with a high sense of responsibility. 

His fine reputation makes this action 
all the more shocking, for such an ex- 
ample—when the distinguished brother 
of President Eisenhower ‘““mooches” on 
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the Government, at the expense of the 
taxpayer, for his own personal, vacation- 
time benefit—can only serve to set a false 
and degrading moral tone for our Gov- 
ernment and country. 

Mr. President, I have subsequently re- 
ceived the following answers to questions 
I put to the Defense Department this 
morning on Dr. Eisenhower's trip: 

Answers to questions asked by Senator 
PROxMIRE about Dr. Milton Eisenhower's trip 
from Wisconsin (received from Captain 
Adams, United States Navy, liaison, from 
Secretary McElroy’s office), 1 p. m., Wednes- 
day, July 9: 

1. What actually took place? 

Statement by Miss Anne Wheaton, as- 
sistant press secretary to the President, 
made about 1 p. m., Wednesday: “The use 
of a Government plane for Dr. Eisenhower's 
return to Washington was arranged for the 
convenience of the Government, and in 
order to give Dr, Eisenhower time to have 
conferences with the State Department be- 
fore the Panamanian-Central American mis- 
sion study trip. The trip, originally planned 
for about July 15, was advanced on Monday 
to this coming weekend.” 

2. Why so many aircraft? 

A small enough plane large enough to 
transport passengers and baggage was not 
available. The nearest airport to Land 
O'Lakes could not accommodate any larger 
plane than used, for reasons of safety; 


therefore, baggage was transported in a 
second plane. 

3. Who authorized the travel and what 
was the stated purpose? 

The planes were authorized at the request 
of a White House aide direct to the Fifth 
Army and to Special Air Missions of the 
United States Air Force. 

4. What was original schedule of Dr. 
Eisenhower to South America? 

(See answer No. 1.) 


Mr. President, in my judgment these 
answers are wholly unsatisfactory. Land 
O'Lakes is a short 2- or 24-hour automo- 
bile drive from Wausau. Land O’Lakes 
is serviced by regular commercial air- 
lines in the summer. Wausau itself has 
excellent regular plane connections with 
Milwaukee and Chicago. It is ridiculous 
to contend that Dr. Eisenhower's pres- 
ence a few hours earlier in Washington, 
as permitted by use of military aircraft, 
served “the convenience of the Govern- 
ment.” Even now Dr. Eisenhower’s trip 
to South America is not scheduled until 
this weekend. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to know 
the reason why the Air Force has 
handled this flight with such secrecy. 
The Air Force pilot involved is reliably 
reported to have told the CAB chief in 
Wausau that this trip is not “for public 
information.” Let me point out that 
this is information the public has every 
right to know, and to know fully and 
promptly. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY—BOOK BY 
PROF. JOHN K. GALBRAITH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, of Harvard 
University, has just written an im- 
mensely significant book entitled “The 
Affluent Society,” Professor Galbraith’s 
book has been compared in its signifi- 
cance by at least one reviewer with the 
economic earthshaker of the midthir- 
ties, written by Lord Maynard Keynes. 
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Mr. President, Professor Galbraith has 
made a great contribution to economic 
thought, and perhaps an even more 
practical contribution to political—and, 
to be specific, Congressional—thought. 
He has pointed to the moral and physi- 
cal weaknesses in our Nation, based on 
the contrast between private luxury and 
public squalor. Professor Galbraith’s 
book is a mighty and persuasive argu- 
ment for the kind of housing and slum- 
clearance bill the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee recently has re- 
ported, for the kind of education legis- 
lation that is still languishing in Con- 
gressional committees, for the kind of 
social security improvements that this 
Congress shows little tendency to con- 
sider. 

Mr. President, the issues raised by 
Professor Galbraith are to some extent 
matters of intellectual judgment. They 
are, more importantly, matters of moral 
judgment. 

The distinguished author, Margaret 
Halsey, has written a review, published in 
the last issue of the New Republic, which 
brilliantly summarizes how wisely Pro- 
fessor Galbraith has perceived the deep 
moral problem of our economy of abund- 
ance. 

This morning’s Washington Post car- 
ries a splendid review by J. A. Livingston, 
the financial editor. I ask unanimous 
consent that these two reviews of Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s book be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to make it clear that although I 
warmly agree with Professor Galbraith’s 
principal theme, namely, the necessity 
for tempering economic injustices with 
political wisdom, I vehemently disagree 
with his contention that a sales tax is 
either a necessary or a defensible means 
to this end. 

Exnisir A 
[From New Republic of July 7, 1958] 
AMERICA, THE DUTIFUL 
(By Margaret Halsey) 

One reason why John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
new book, The Affluent Society, has been 
received with open arms is that it expresses 
with great fluency what many thoughtful 
people have been feeling. Clearly, it satisfies 
what is called a felt need. But the very 
warmth of the book's reception ralses a 
query: What is the fate nowadays of an 
exciting new idea? 

Professor Galbraith points with an irref- 
utable finger to the contrast between pri- 
vate luxury and public squalor—hbetween 
finback cars and a poverty-stricken school 
system—between ranch houses humming 
with appliances and Government agencies 
paralyzed by inadequate funds and pitifully 
small staffs. The Harvard economist has 
some provocative suggestions for remedying 
the situation, and one reviewer has hailed 
him as another John Maynard Keynes. But 
although Professor Galbraith has started the 
ball rolling will anything actually be done 
about the crucial imbalance in our system 
of production? And if not, why not? 

We have the evidence of sputnik to re- 
mind us that there can be a veritable tor- 
rent of talk, writing, speeches, think-pieces, 
panels and Interviews about as grave a social 
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issue as American education without a single 
tangible improvement resulting. 

Nothing will happen to American produc- 
tion as a result of The Affluent Society—or 
to the American education as a result of 
sputnik—uniless a disguise which operates at 
at the very heart of American life can be 
penetrated and dispelled. Before the public 
squalor can be ameliorated by even the most 
persuasive of writers or the most dedicated 
of leaders, a serious mislabeling will have 
to be exposed and corrected. What is this 
mislabeling? 

It consists of the fact that much behavior 
which is usually decried as “anti-intellec- 
tual” is in reality not anti-intellectual at 
all, but antimoral. 

There is a certain amount of social tol- 
erance for anti-intelectualism. When Eu- 
ropeans accuse us of thinking too much 
about plumbing, even the liberals reply 
equably, “Well, on us it looks good.” But 
there would be no public sanction at all for 
people who wished—and openly said they 
wished—to revise the moral standard 
downward. Liberals and conservatives to- 
gether would stone such trolls in the mar- 
ket place. Therefore a drift toward relaxing 
the cods of ethics and being less scrupulous 
than formerly would have to mask itself 
in borrowed plumes. 

That there is such an unconscious drift— 
and that it is disguised as a seemingly much 
less harmful “anti-intellectualism”—is no- 
where more clearly shown than in the cus- 
tomary appraisal of President Eisenhower. 

The list of Mr. Elsenhower’s executive 
failures is a long one. It includes Suez, 
sputnik, race relations, McCarthyism, Hun- 
gary, Canada, South America, the recession, 
education, Harold Talbott, Sherman Adams, 
and the maintenance in office of John Foster 
Dulles. What is most significant about this 
rosary, however, is not its length, but the 
reason so often given to explain it. 

Educated people, in particular, explain 
the President’s record as resulting from a 
good, but untrained and undeveloped intel- 
lect. The educated people are impatient 
with the cowboy stories and the golf, but in 
an effort to be fair they usually mention 
the limiting effects of a West Point educa- 
tion, of decades of garrison living outside 
the continental United States, and so on. 
The President—the educated people con- 
clude with a sigh—is just not an intel- 
lectual. 

However, Mr. Eisenhower's failures as 
President are preponderantly sins of omis- 
sion rather than commission. This domi- 
nant characteristic suggests that thote fail- 
ures do not spring from an undeveloped 
intellect, but rather from an undeveloped 
moral sense. There are some situations 
where not to inform oneself and not to 
be willing to think is a moral failure rather 
than an intellectual one. 

Mr. Eisenhower is not the only general 
who has recently held high public office. 
To see how, in the President's case, a failure 
of ethics is being misinterpreted as a fail- 
ure of brainpower, one has only to think 
of George Catlett Marshall. (The responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of State are not so 
far removed from those of the President as 
to make comparison unfair.) 

It is not recorded that General Marshall 
reads Herodotus in the original or that he 
has ever done much Kaffeeklatsching with 
the editors of the Partisan Review. Cer- 
tainly he was just as much conditioned to 
staff planning and doing things through 
channels as General Eisenhower. There has 
been, nevertheless, a world of difference be- 
tween Marshall as Secretary of State and 
Eisenhower as President. The difference 
was not one of brains or background. It 
was the difference between, on the one hand, 
a man motivated by a strong sense of duty 
and, on the other, one whose sense of duty is 
rudimentary. 
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Nevertheless, if would be unjust to single 
out Mr. Eisenhower for special—and uncom- 
plimentary—attention, were it not for the 
role he plays as image and the fact that he 
has so often been spoken of as “the proto- 
type of the good American.” 

The word “good” has been applied to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower almost ad nauseam. Only 
last month, Doris Fleeson quoted a Wis- 
consin farmer as saying, “I voted for him 
in 1952 and 1956. I guess I’d vote for him 
again if he could run in 1960. He's a fine 
man and a good man, but, my God, isn't 
he a lousy President?” 

And Joseph Alsop, in the middle of an 
agonized column about Mr, Eisenhower's 
responsibility for the failure of our first 
rocket, nevertheless averred that, “The mora] 
goodness of Dwight D. Eisenhower is of 
course recognized by almost everyone.” 

The usual summing-up of the Eisenhower 
personality structure, even by people with 
strong feelings of hostility to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, is that the President is a good man 
whose intellect has never been honed on 
anything sharper than cowboy stories. 

Actually, when the record is perhaps some- 
what cold-bloodedly examined, Mr. Eisen- 
hower seems always to have been bright 
enough to get what he wanted. He wanted 
to be reelected in 1956, and he was. It is 
not through feebleness of wit that he in- 
variably manages to avoid situations which 
would be profoundly inconvenient or deeply 
disturbing to himself. 

Thus his failures as President have been 
failures of desire. But if we describe these 
failures as due to cerebration blunted by the 
Articles of War, the Presidential goodness 
does not need to be queried. We can swal- 
low it automatically, like a vitamin pill, and 
let it work its quiet benevolence in the 
darkness of our stomachs. 

However, the increasing pressure of 
events—and particularly the recently un- 
veiled Heldenleben of Sherman Adams—may 
make more and more people feel inclined to 
take the vitamin pill to the laboratory and 
have it analyzed. 

Mr. Eisenhower is good in comparison to 
whom? 

Good in relation to what? 

Good in what way? 

When the President's intellect is upgraded 
to its rightful position, his virtue appears 
in a greatly altered and much more ques- 
tionable light. It then begins to seem that 
although Mr. Eisenhower might have made 
an exceptionally generous Persian satrap, his 
limited moral fervor and minimal capacity 
for ethical judgment are not really very 
modern and not really very Western. 

But if this is true of the President—the 
prototype of the good American—is it also 
true, or becoming true, of the rest of us? 

The conventional appraisal of Mr. Bisen- 
hower as a good man, but not very bright, 
is one indication that an unconscious Bal- 
kanization of ethics is being mistakenly de- 
scribed as something much less dangerous— 
namely, anti-intellectualism. 

People do not mind being called anti- 
intellectual, it is a slur that is borne quite 
cheerfully—the bearers feeling entirely sure 
that they will have plenty of company. Peo- 
ple even believe there is a rather engaging 
candor about saying, “I just want to enjoy 
myself, and I don’t want to improve my 
mind.” There is no record of any writer or 
critic lashing the American public to a tiger- 
ish fury by describing it as anti-intellectual. 
But although there is a certain amount of 
sanction for being anti-intellectual, no- 
body—nobody at all—wants to be called 
antimoral. 

That is something altogether different. 

In the President, the displacement from 
ethics to ignorance is symbolic. Another 
piece of evidence pointing in the same direc- 
tion is starkly real, and that is the public 
squalor of the school system. Even with 
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the stimulus of sputnik nothing has been 
done about the well-known inadequacies of 
plant, teachers’ salaries, emotional climate 
and, in some cases, curriculum, The short- 
comings of the educational system arise from 
the fact that the public, taken as a whole, 
does not wish to be strict with itself. It 
does not wish, for instance, to tax itself for 
the 18,000 new school buildings which are so 
imperatively needed. It not only does not 
wish to pay English teachers—it does not 
even wish to pay physics teachers. 

The shabby condition of American educa- 
tion is not the result of a flight from things 
of the intellect. It is the result of a flight 
from the exactions of morality. The elec- 
torate does not dislike learning. It dislikes 
the nonpushbutton and unhedonistic bur- 
den of caring for the learner. 

There have been other Americans besides 
Dr. Galbraith to make suggestions for 
minimizing some of the more lunatic aspects 
of contemporary life. Adlai Stevenson's plan 
for stopping hydrogen bomb tests has had 
a stubborn life of its own ever since the fall 
of 1956. Every once in a while we have 
heartening evidence—through books, news 
events, or some other form of revelation— 
that the breed of moral men and construc- 
tive thinkers has not entirely died out. 

But if the ideas of such men are to fall on 
fertile ground, the real nature of the oppo- 
sition must be recognized through its tank- 
ard-waving, Franz Hals disguise of antiintel- 
lectualism. The opposition is not antiintel- 
lectual, but antimoral; and the proof is the 
characteristic prevalence in our time of the 
shabby gesture. 

Whether it is Eisenhower's treatment of 
General Marshall—or children being conned 
into singing television commercials—or a 
well-known minister of the Gospel signing 
a petition for the continuation of nuclear 
bomb testing—or Ricuarn Nixon exploiting 
South America for his personal advantage— 
or the dingy, automatic acquisitiveners of a 
Sherman Adams—the shabby gesture has be- 
come a staple of our culture. 

It flourishes—actually, there seems to be 
something moth eaten in the news almost 
regularly once a week—because the moral 
standard which ought to keep shabby ges- 
tures down to the irreducible minimum has 
so often been written off as communistic. 
It takes no farfetched jogging of memory 
to recall the time when many people one 
knew to be ethical were in the hands of the 
political maenads. This precedent, combined 
with the floodtide of consumerism, has 
prepared many Americans to condone shabbi- 
ness in either business or politics. Indeed, 
the shabby gesture has become, to some ways 
of thinking, almost patriotic. 

What is the remedy? 

In such a climate of uncertainty, what 
tone shall the decent person take? 

The answer would seem to be, “A strict 
one.” 

It is banal to mention that the turning 
points of history have a way of passing with- 
out the people involved in them being aware 
of it. Nevertheless, it may be that the cri- 
tique embodied in The Affluent Society, con- 
joined to the increasingly disturbing evidence 
of mongreloid ethics in Washington, will 
prove in the event to have been a turning 
point for Americans. 

Which direction such a turn would take 
depends on what the decent fellow does when 
he opens his paper in the morning and finds 
yet another shabby gesture blotting out 
whole continents in ferment. The decent 
fellow has achoice. He can be sophisticated, 
world weary, detached, impartial, tolerant, 
permissive, amused, and gracefully disillu- 
sioned; or he can turn with flashing eyes 
to the wife across the breakfast table or the 
commuter sharing the seat and say, “By 
golly, that is wrong.” 

One knows, of course, what one hopes. 

America the dutiful, God shed His grace 
on thee. 
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[From the Washington Post of July 9, 1958] 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 


AFFLUENT SOCIETY MUST CONTROL 
IMPULSES 


“The poor man has always a precise view 
of his problem and its remedy: he hasn't 
enough and he needs more.” He is engaged 
in a constant battle for food, clothing, and 
shelter—for survival. 

The rich man takes his subsistence in 
stride, Like Andrew Carnegie, he might use 
his wealth to found libraries. Or, like John 
D. Rockefeller, to rear a great foundation 
for educational and medical pursuits. Or, 
like Tommy Manville, to spend it on tran- 
sient marriages. 

“As with individuals, so with nations,” 
writes J. K. Galbraith in The Affluent So- 
ciety, 368 pages, Houghton, Mifin & Co., 
a seriously provocative book which questions 
the economic and social credo of our times. 

“Nearly all [nations] throughout history 
have been very poor.” Consequently, eco- 
nomic thought centers on poverty and the 
riddance thereof. Malthus typifies this dis- 
mal outlook. People would never have 
enough food. The first economic command- 
ment has been: produce. 

That commandment applies no longer with 
compulsive force to the world’s first affluent 
society, America. The poor here worry not 
about where their next meal is coming from 
but about how to scrape up the next install- 
ment payments on their cars. 

The problem of the automobile manufac- 
turer is not how to cut costs so that more 
people can purchase the product but how 
to change models to make old customers 
want new ones, Dissatisfaction advertising 
is a manifestation of affluence. He who 
hasn't the latest hasn’t the bestest. 

Affluence, unfortunately, has this draw- 
back. People can stop buying. Goods aren’t 
scarce, therefore, they're not immediately 
bought up. When people stop buying, they 
stop producing. Thereby, they produce un- 
employment instead of goods, Unemploy- 
ment amid affluence is a political liability 
and a social affront. Congress exorcised it 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

But, having been brought up in the 
school of “production means jobs,” we at- 
tempt to spur production to generate em- 
ployment even though the production may 
not be needed. It’s pursuing the wrong 
end to achieve a right purpose. It’s pro- 
duction for full employment’s sake. 

In the affluent society, the economist has 
a hard time. He's like an old dog with old 
tricks. He must learn a new doctrine, en- 
gage in the hardest pursuit of all—readapt 
his thinking to a new environment, One 
example: 

When most people were poor and spent 
all, or nearly all, their income on food and 
clothing, a sales tax, to the liberal, was 
abhorrible. It burdened the poor and en- 
abled the well-to-do to avoid their fair share 
of capacity-to-pay taxation. It was regres- 
sive. 

Now that most persons have escaped the 
day-to-day drudgery of subsistence income, 
a sales tax, suggests Galbraith, may be 
socially acceptable and economically justi- 
fable. If the taxes benefit the less-well-off 
through improved education for their chil- 
dren, better highways for their cars, more 
scientific research and medical attention for 
themselves, they may be willing to shift 
from the accent on income taxation to sales 
taxes. We all have greater ability to pay. 

The chief problem of the affluent society, 
says Galbraith, is to use its affluence wisely, 
to get those things it needs, not those 
things it can do without, those things 
which, in the longer run, are wasteful. 
After it produces enough food, clothing, and 
shelter, capital and manpower are available 
for social purposes—scientific development, 
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foreign aid, defense, and, ultimately, greater 
leisure. Galbraith has a sumptuary philos- 
ophy: Oversize, bechromed cars are waste- 
ful; education and scientific research are 
useful, 

“To have failed to solve the problem of 
producing goods would have been to con- 
tinue man in his oldest and most grievous 
misfortune,” says Galbraith in conclusion. 
“But to fail to see that we have solved it 
and fail to proceed thence to the next task 
would be fully as tragic.” Americans, hav- 
ing conquered scarcity, must proceed to 
control their reflexive economic impulses. 

Galbraith writes as well as he thinks— 
clearly, excitingly. The Affluent Society is 
worth the $5 and the time spent in reading 
it. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM FOR THE 
SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at this 
time I see in the Senate gallery only a 
small number of persons. I have just 
come from the Senate caucus room, 
where Mickey Mantle and Casey Stengel 
were testifying. I believe that one of the 
reasons why that room was packed like 
a sardine box, with probably 700 or 800 
people in attendance, undoubtedly was 
that those in the back rows could hear 
what the witnesses were saying. That is 
because in the caucus room there has 
been installed a public address system 
which enables all spectators in the room 
to hear what the witnesses testify or to 
hear the questions or statements of the 
Senators who are present. 

Although this morning the press was 
present in force in the Senate caucus 
room, I noted that when the Senate ses- 
sion commenced in this Chamber at 11 
o'clock, only two members of the press 
were in the gallery. Whether that was 
due to inability to hear, I do not know. 
But it indicates clearly that the caucus 
room—not the Senate gallery—was the 
place to go this morning. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


The 


CURBSTONE ADVICE VERSUS 
CONSIDERED OPINIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I received a letter inquiring about 
my position on a certain matter. The 
letter recalled to my mind what hap- 
pened a number of years ago when I was 
a law student at the University of 
Michigan. 


One day our professor said: 


I want to talk to you boys about your 
profession. You are going to practice law. 
What is the first lesson in the practice of 
law? 

It is this: Never indulge in giving curb- 
stone advice. Neyer arrive at your conclu- 
sion in a matter until all the facts are in. 
If on the street someone asks you for advice, 
tell him that if he will come to your office 
you will study the problem, look up the 
law, and then advise him, 


The professor continued: 

You will notice that lawyers who are al- 
ways ready at the drop of a hat to tell what 
the law is or give off-the-cuff advice come 
within the category of those who are char- 
acterized as either fools or liars. If you 
want law business and if you want to be a 
success, remember what I have said. 
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Mr. President, in my law practice I re- 
membered what the professor had said; 
and I found that it paid. Soon people 
realized that the practice of law was not 
loose talk or a guessing game. When 
clients paid money they expected that 
their problems would receive earnest 
consideration—that is, an evaluation of 
the facts, and, after the facts were ascer- 
tained, consideration of the law. 

I remember that professor very well. 
I still hear him say: 

Always look up the facts first; otherwise, 
if you look up the law first, you may be 
guilty of suborning perjury—that is, trying 
to fit the facts to the law. 


Through the years I have thought 
many times of that sage advice. I have 
found that it applied not only to the 
practice of law, but also to business and 
to my work as a Senator. 

Yes, I can still hear the old professor 
say, “Get the facts. Judge righteous 
judgment.” Mr. President, one cannot 
judge righteous judgment without first 
getting the facts, 

I also remember the instruction given 
by judges to juries: 

Gentlemen, you are called upon to ascer- 
tain the truth and the facts in this case. 
I will tell you what the law is. You will 
form no opinion until all the evidence is 
closed, 


That instruction coincided with the 
advice of the professor; and it has caused 
me, when reading about some occurrence 
in government or some incident in our 
foreign affairs, to hesitate until all the 
facts were in. Then, and only then, if 
it was necessary for me to do so, would I 
pass judgment. 

In many cases I found that after all 
the facts were in, it was not necessary 
for me to express an opinion. As a legis- 
lator, it is not usually my business to 
pass judgment upon the acts of officials 
in other departments of our Government, 
whose duty it is to arrive at decisions 
based on the facts before them. This 
course I find especially correct when con- 
troversies arise in fields other than my 
own, and when only one side is aired to 
the public. Under most of these circum- 
stances it is not my function to mix into 
the controversy. I still hear the old pro- 
fessor saying to me, “Let your rule be 
to attend to your own business. Then 
law business will come to you.” 

I might say that the professor to whom 
I have referred was one of the two most 
distinguished practitioners of the law in 
Detroit, Mich. So he was not talking 
theoretically. He was considered to be 
one of the two ranking lawyers when he 
began to serve the law school; and he 
loved to talk to young minds, and he 
loved to teach, I think the wisdom of 
the professor in recommending that one 
should refrain from snap judgments, 
curbstone advice, meddling in affairs 
that do not concern one, and stating that 
such a course will make for success in 
one’s life and cause others to respect one, 
is something of which we can well take 
heed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin for 
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discussing the very constructive advice 
which was given by the professor who 


taught him in law school. 
Mr. WILEY. In the University of 
Michigan. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Frequently, we re- 
ceive letters from constituents expressing 
their judgment about the course to be 
followed with regard to a controversial 
question, and asking that we subscribe 
to the recommended course. Time and 
again I have been confronted with the 
precept given by the professor of whom 
the Senator from Wisconsin has spoken. 
How can I formulate a judgment when 
I do not know all the facts? There is 
grave danger in exercising judgment on 
partial facts alone. Even when one has 
all the facts, it is frequently difficult to 
exercise one’s judgment. I think that 
is a lesson each one of us ought to heed. 
Do not condemn or detract until you are 
certain that you are fully informed of all 
the facts, and are thus able to formu- 
late an intelligent and reliable judgment, 
at least within your own conscience. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio for his com- 
ment. He has brought to mind another 
situation. Time and again all of us have 
had the experience of constituents writ- 
ing to us and urging that we vote in 
favor of a certain bill. 

As someone has stated, when a bill 
is first introduced in the Senate, it may, 
if I may use the term for the sake of 
analogy, look like a chicken. It goes 
to the committee, is worked over, and 
comes out looking like a turkey. It 
reaches the floor of the Senate, and un- 
dergoes a further operation. But it is 
the same bill. Then it goes to the 
House, and goes through various exper- 
iences there. Then the bill goes to con- 
ference. Yet we are urged in letters to 
vote for the same bill. 

I remember one of the first exper- 
iences I had as a Senator, almost 20 
years ago. An amendment was made to 
a bill introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
who then said, “Senators, I shall have to 
vote against my own bill.” 

It would be well if the people could 
understand that a bill, when it is in- 
troduced, may contain the idea of which 
they are in favor; but after it has been 
operated upon, it may not have in it the 
concept originally contained, after hav- 
ing gone through the various processes 
through which it must go. 

I have cautioned my constituents in 
letters, just as I have stated on the floor 
of the Senate, not to tell me to vote for 
a certain bill merely because they are 
in favor of a certain principle or idea, 
because the bill may not express it. A 
bill on an important subject may con- 
tain limitations as to something they 
favor, and it may contain provisions they 
are against. A Senator may not know 
until the last moment which way he is 
going to vote, because one part of the bill 
pulls him toward it, and another part 
repels him away from it. 

But I can still hear the professor say- 
ing, “Attend to your own business, and 
you will get business that will come to 
you.” That has been my own expe- 
rience. That advice has also given mea 
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lesson in life, so that I have been hesi- 
tant about making unjustified judg- 
ments about individuals and about cases 
which do not concern me, and about 
which I may have heard or read a little. 
I know by so doing I have refrained from 
sometimes hurting some of my best 
friends, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH UNDER THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the significance of increased funds for 
research into the grim enigma of can- 
cer is the subject of a recent editorial 
in a great and influential newspaper of 
the Far West, the Denver Post. The 
editorial emphasizes that appropria- 
tions made in this sphere of govern- 
mental activity bring great rewards and 
benefits. Since House and Senate con- 
ferees will soon consider funds for car- 
rying on this important work during the 
coming year, I ask consent to include 
in the Recorp the editorial from the 
Denver Post dated July 6, 1958, and en- 
titled “Stepping up the War on Disease.” 

This editorial strongly supports the 
sums provided in the Senate version of 
the bill under the able leadership of the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEPPING UP THE WAR ON DISEASE 


The fight against cancer has scored a 
major breakthrough in Congress. The Sen- 
ate has voted $81 million for cancer research 
in the 1959 fiscal year, a startling 40 percent 
more than the President’s budget request. 

Previously, the House added $1 million to 
the President's request for $56 million to 
finance Federal research against cancer, the 
Nation's second biggest killer, As recently 
as 1955 Federal cancer funds totaled only 
$21 million. 

With the cancer death toll mounting re- 
lentlessly at a rate of an additional 250,000 
victims every year, and with the discovery 
now of a total of 16 cancer-retarding drugs, 
Congress is determined to exploit the ad- 
vances medical science has already scored. 

On July 10 a joint House-Senate confer- 
ence committee will meet to consider the 
unprecedented Senate cancer allocations. 
The hopes, and the lives, of millions of 
Americans will be at stake during the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 

Similar increases were voted by the Senate, 
over and above the President’s budget re- 
quests and House-approved funds, for re- 
search against two other great scourges— 
mental illness and heart disease. 

Behind the determined leadership of Sena- 
tors Hirt, Democrat, of Alabama, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, a driving 
exponent of greater medical research, the 
Senate approved $55 million for mental 
health activities and $49 million for heart 
studies, 

These sums represent increases of $18 mil- 
lion and $15 million respectively above the 
President’s proposed budget, which recom- 
mended slight decreases from last year’s ap- 
propriations for these programs, as well as 
for the fight against cancer. 

Even if the Senate increases prevail, the 
amount spent on medical research will be 
less than 1 percent of the amount to be 
spent this year on defense against the threat 
of nuclear attack. 

The Senate’s heartening action on medical 
appropriations has gone largely unnoticed in 
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all the hubbub over sputniks and defense, 
Goldfine and Adams, statehood for Alaska, 
unemployment and the recession, crime and 
labor exposés, and other headline grabbing 
issues, 

But what Congress does or does not do in 
the urgent fields of cancer, mental and heart 
research unquestionably will mean the dif- 
ference between life and death for millions of 
living and yet unborn Americans. 

And whatever the cost may be in dollars, 
the saving in lives will be greater. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further morning business, I ask that 
the morning business be declared ter- 
minated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12858) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with a discussion of the 
pending measure I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to make a correction 
in addition concerning general investiga- 
tions, as to both navigation and flood 
control surveys. There was an error 
made by a clerk in the addition. The 
amendment provides an additional $150,- 
000 for navigation studies and $300,000 
for flood control studies. I discussed the 
matter with the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Knowtanp]. It 
was understood that before proceeding 
with consideration of the bill the cor- 
rection would be made, so that the bill 
would be in the form in which we in- 
tended to report it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


‘Senator desire to offer the amendment 


now? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
; di t will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 16, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$11,035,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$11,485,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the committee - 


amendments, as amended, be agreed to 
en bloc; that the bill, as thus amended, 
be regarded, for purposes of amendment, 
as the original text; and that no point 
of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by agreement to this re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


The amendments, as amended, agreed 
toen bloc, are as follows: 


On page 3, line 16, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$8,613,500” and insert 
“$11,485,000.” 

On page 4, line 6, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$578,455,500” and 
insert “$630,371,500, of which $273,000 shall 
be available for the acquisition of telephone 
facilities, and for the readjustment of service 
in the vicinity of Tuttle Creek Reservoir in 
Kansas”, and on page 5, line 8, after the 
word “appropriated”, to insert “for ‘Con- 
struction, General’.” 

On page 6, line 4, to strike out “$109,- 
370,000” and insert “$115,970,000.” 

On page 6, line 19, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$67,250,000” and 
insert “$70,960,000.” 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “$4,365,474” and insert “$5,- 
252,000", and in the same line, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$3,640,474” 
and insert “$4,427,000.” 

On page 9, line 5, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out ‘“$138,986,141” and 
insert $153,347,000"; in line 6, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$85,500,000" and 
insert “$85,000,000"; on page 10, line 17, after 
the word “authorized”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That no part of the funds 
herein appropriated shali be used for the 
construction of the Prosser Creek Dam and 
Reservoir (Washoe project, Callfornia-Ne- 
vada) until the enactment into law of S. 4009, 
or similar legislation”; in line 22, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That no part of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the construction of the Gray Reef Dam and 
Reservoir (Glendo unit, Missouri River Basin 
project) until said dam and reservoir are 
specifically authorized”, and on page 11, line 
1, after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert a colon and “Provided further, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be available for payments (or transfers) 
authorized in Senate Joint Resolution 12 
or similar legisiation.” 

On page 12, line 3, after the word “pro- 
gram”, to strike out “$4,800,000” and insert 
“$5,434,000.” 

On page 12, line 13, after the word “Recla- 
mation”, to strike out “$3,914,000” and in- 
sert “$4,164,000.” 

On page 12, line 22, after “(Public Law 
485)", to strike out “$67,173,585” and insert 
“$68,033,335”, and in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “(of which amount $1,000,000 shall be 
available only for continuation of construc- 
tion of the Paonia participating project) .” 

On page 16, after line 14, to insert “not 
to exceed $125,000 of the funds made avall- 
able for the Solano project, California shall 
be available for the construction of safety 
and public-use facilities which shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable.” 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after 
line 18, to insert “not to exceed $600,000 of 
the amount appropriated herein for the 
Washita Basin project, Oklahoma shall be 
nonreimbursable representing that portion of 
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the cost of the Foss Dam and Reservoir allo- 
cated to furnish a water supply for the Clin- 
ton-Sherman Air Force Base.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations divided it- 
self into three subcommittees for the 
consideration of the pending bill. The 
portion of the public works appropria- 
tion bill dealing with reclamation and 
the power-marketing agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior was handled 
by my good and able friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], who is also the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The por- 
tion of the bill covering the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was handled by my 
good friend, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama {Mr, HILL]. I han- 
dled the portion of the bill dealing with 
the civil functions of the Department of 
the Army. 

The hearings on the bill started on 
April 15 and continued through June 23. 
The subcommittee held 42 sessions and 
heard a total of 948 witnesses, including 
representatives of various organizations; 
774 of the witnesses appeared before the 
subcommittee dealing with civil func- 
tions; all but 3 of the remaining wit- 
nesses appeared before the subcommittee 
headed by the Senator from Arizona. 
The hearings comprise 4 volumes which 
contain 3,457 pages of testimony. 

Mr. President, before marking up the 
civil functions portion of this bill, I re- 
viewed every project that was presented 
to the committee, budgeted or unbudg- 
eted. Under “Construction, general” 
there were a total of 401 projects pre- 
sented to the committee where funds 
were requested for either advance plan- 
ning or for construction. After all the 
requests were made, I called the Engi- 
neers back to obtain their views on the 
projects presented to the committee. 
The purpose was to find out whether all 
the requests which were made by outside 
witnesses could be handled economically 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

The civil functions portion of the 
hearings are bound in two volumes con- 
taining 2,868 pages, 

In order to balance the bill, and in 
order to take care of many worthy areas 
not previously included in the bill, I 
recommended to the subcommittee the 
inclusion of a number of projects that 
had been requested by witnesses from all 
over the country, and by Members of 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I hope that the Senate will 
agree to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Appropriations and that it 
will be possible to retain all of the 
projects in conference. 

The benefits being derived from past 
resource developments have convinced 
me of the wisdom of accelerating the 
rate of resource development. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader in appearing 
before the subcommittee pointed out 
that between 1950 and 1956 our national 
population increased 11.2 percent. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 the national income 
increased 42 percent. During the same 
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period the expenditures for rivers and 
harbors and flood control decreased 14.9 
percent. Mr. President, I believe that is 
very significant. For 1959 the original 
budget request contemplated an expendi- 
ture just 5 percent above the 1950 actual 
expenditure. That budget was totally 
inadequate, and an amended budget re- 
questing an additional $125 million for 
the Corps of Engineers was transmitted 
to the Congress. Neither the original 
nor revised budget contemplated any 
new starts on water resource projects. 

Construction costs have increased on 
an average of 5 percent a year. If that 
average is applied to the 1950 expendi- 
tures of $627,357,712, we should be 
spending about $908 million on the civil 
functions of the corps in order to main- 
tain the same level of operations as 
1950. The committee recommendation 
of $840 million is well below that level. 

Let me say at this point that the com- 
mittee’s suggestion would have been 
much lower than it was, in respect to 
the budget estimates, if the rivers and 
harbors bill which was passed by the 
Congress in the early part of this year 
had not been vetoed by the President. 
It will be recalled that it was necessary 
for us to enact a new rivers and harbors 
bill, which would be acceptable to the 
White House. The bill was only re- 
cently signed. Of course, the President 
did not have the opportunity to send to 
the Congress new budget estimates for 
urgent projects that should be placed in 
this bill, so the House, as well as the Sen- 
ate, added certain projects which were 
mie aeee in the recently signed omnibus 

Perhaps more important is the fact 
that with increased populations our 
needs are greater, and the level of activ- 
ity in this field should be expanding 
rather than contracting. 

Mr. President, last year in discussing 
the public works appropriation bill, I 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
a letter from the then Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to the Secretaries 
of each department, and to the heads of 
independent agencies, directing a cut- 
back in expenditures. At that time I 
stated: 

If the funds are appropriated and then 
impounded by the administration, the re- 
sponsibility for continued fiooding, break- 
down of navigation facilities and brownouts 
in our great Northwest will be clearly theirs. 
The added cost of projects because of slow- 
ups and stops will not be the fault of Con- 
gress. If they prefer to request funds for 
flood fighting and rescue work, and rehabili- 
tation, rather than for flood control struc- 
tures, that will be their decision. I prefer 
a constructive approach, 


Mr. President, the expenditure ceilings 
were imposed. By the time Congress 
convened in January, the situation be- 
came so critical that going projects were 
about to be shut down, and thereby ag- 
gravate a growing unemployment situa- 
tion. I received complaints about this 
situation from Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my re- 
marks an exchange of correspondence I 
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had with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 14, 1958. 
Hon. PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BRUNDAGE: I have received 
reports that certain projects of the Corps of 
Engineers will be shut down for lack of 
funds. This came as a great surprise to me, 
since ample funds were appropriated by the 
Congress for continuation of the public- 
works program in an orderly manner during 
the current fiscal year. 

Upon inquiry, it appears that the threat 
of a shutdown on these projects stems from 
an expenditure limitation placed on the 
corps by the Bureau of the Budget, rather 
than failure of Congress to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds for the continuation of the 
civil-works program. It occurs to me that 
such action would present an entirely dif- 
ferent legal situation with respect to the 
funding of continuing contracts than would 
exist if Congress had failed to appropriate 
sufficient funds. 

Accordingly, I would appreciate any fac- 
tual information you can furnish me on this 
situation, together with information as to 
whether or not the Bureau of the Budget 
has, in fact, placed an expenditure ceiling 
on the Corps of Engineers. If such a ceiling 
has been imposed, please furnish me infor- 
mation as to the amount of funds available 
for expenditure on corps projects during the 
current fiscal year, and the amount of those 
funds that the Budget Bureau will permit 
the corps to spend this year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Subcommitee on Public Works. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 14, 1958, con- 
cerning the present status of the construc- 
tion program of the Corps of Engineers in 
relation to the appropriation made by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1958. Our reply to 
your letter was delayed pending the comple- 
tion of our reexamination of the financial 
program of the Corps of Engineers. 

You doubtless are aware of the fact that 
on June 28, 1957, at the President’s direction, 
I dispatched a letter to the heads of all de- 
partments and agencies in regard to the ac- 
tion to be taken by them in apportioning 
funds available for expenditure in fiscal year 
1958. The opening sentences of the letter 
read as follows: 

“The President has requested that all agen- 
cies in the executive branch keep the rates 
of commitments, obligations, and expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1958 at or below the level 
for the fiscal year 1957, to the extent feasible 
and that I inform you of the necessary pro- 
cedures for achieving this purpose. This 
task can best be accomplished by positive 
action on the part of each agency head. The 
apportionment and allotment system offers 
an existing administrative channel for each 
agency head to accomplish these pur- 
poses. * * è» 

The policy announced by the President was 
prompted by the fiscal situation confronting 
the executive branch. An analysis of the 
receipts and expenditures clearly indicated 
that, particularly during the first part of the 
fiscal year when tax receipts seasonally are 
smaller, careful management would be re- 
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quired to keep Government borrowing within 
the statutory limitation on the debt. 

In accordance with these instructions, the 
Department of Defense, on September 6, 1957, 
submitted a request for an apportionment 
for the Corps of Engineers in the amount of 
$670,700,000 which represented the 1958 ap- 
propriations, carryover funds, and antici- 
pated reimbursements, and proposed the es- 
tablishment of a reserve of $70,600,000. This 
would have resulted in an estimated expendi- 
ture program of about $610 million, the same 
as in 1957. Following informal discussion 
with the Corps of Engineers a decision was 
made to establish a reserve of $40,374,000 
which it was estimated would increase ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1958 to about #630 
million. At the time it was believed that 
this apportionment would permit the Corps 
of Engineers to carry out its 1958 program 
in an orderly manner without a shutdown on 
any project. However, favorable weather 
conditions throughout the country as well as 
the absence of strikes and other deterring 
factors permitted construction during the 
first 6 months of the year to proceed at a 
rate above that contemplated at the time the 
apportionment was made. This, of course, 
resulted in a corresponding increase in ex- 
penditures during that period. 

In view of the situation outlined above, I 
asked that a reexamination be made of the 
financial program of the Corps of Engineers 
for the remainder of the year. This study 
has just been completed and the Corps of 
Engineers has been informed that it should 
request revised apportionments to provide for 
such amounts as are required to assure the 
continuation of a minimum economic rate of 
construction on going work and the initia- 
tion of new construction. The apportion- 
ments for the remainder of the year will be 
revised if necessary by the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with this policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the construction industry became aware 
of the effects of the expenditure limita- 
tion, a committee was appointed to meet 
with the executive agencies and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in my remarks the portion of 
the committee report dealing with eco- 
nomical construction schedules. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In previous years the committee has recom- 
mended increases over the budget estimate 
to provide more economical construction and 
more efficient use of contractors’ forces and 
equipment. The problem of economic rates 
of construction was brought into sharp focus 
during the current fiscal year by the estab- 
lishment of budgetary reserves and the im- 
position of rigid expenditure limitations by 
the Bureau of the Budget. By January of 
1958, it became apparent that unless the 
budgetary reserves were released and ex- 
penditure ceilings removed, going projects 
would have to be shut down during a period 
of growing unemployment, Faced with this 
situation, the reserves were released and the 
expenditure ceiling removed. 

The original budget submission, however, 
contemplated a planned stretchout in con- 
struction schedules which inevitably would 
result in increased construction costs as well 
as delays in the beneficial operation of the 
projects now under construction. An ex- 
amination of the construction schedules in 
the original budget submission of the Corps 
of Engineers revealed that the completion 
dates had been deferred on 124 construction 
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projects out of the 146 projects for which 
funds were requested in the budget. Power 
facilities in 11 of the 20 multipurpose proj- 
ects included in the budget were deferred for 
periods of from 9 months to 3 years. 

The revised budget for the Corps of Engi- 
neers proposed an increase of $125 million 
on going construction projects. While this 
increase permitted many of the projects to 
be placed back on last year’s construction 


schedule, it was noted that on some of the . 


projects it would be impossible to regain 
the time lost as a result of last year’s ex- 
penditure limitations. 

In October of 1957, following the imposi- 
tion of expenditure ceilings, the Associated 
General Contractors appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the problem of Federal 
financing of public works projects and to 
consult with the executive agencies and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Representatives of 
the Associated General Contractors subse- 
quently testified before the committee with 
respect to increased costs to the contractor 

from inadequate appropriations. 
Their testimony developed the fact that, if 
adequate funds are not provided, the cost of 
the project is increased by one or more of 
the following factors: (a) Inefficient use of 
contractors’ forces and equipment, (b) costs 
of demobilization and remobilization if a 
job has to be shut down, (c) increased over- 
head costs during a stretched-out construc- 
tion program, and (d) interest on borrowed 
money to finance their operations until addi- 
tional appropriations are provided. It was 
pointed out that on any individual job, these 
increased costs would be the contractor's loss. 
However, if the pattern of Federal financing 
in the future is to be based on inadequate 
appropriations and stretchout construction 
schedules, the contractors would then have 
to take these factors into consideration in 
subsequent bids. They pointed out that in 
previous years adequate funds have generally 
been provided for economical construction. 
If that policy is to be changed and they are 
going to have to bid under a new set of con- 
ditions with additional unpredictable fac- 
tors, their future bids will have to reflect 
these uncertainties. 

It was their contention that, although they 
can operate under any fiscal programing the 
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Congress establishes, the Congress is entitled 
to have some evaluation of the increased costs 
resulting from a stretchout of construction 
schedules. The witness emphasized that they 
do not feel that as individual contractors or 
as an association they should attempt to 
influence rates of appropriations. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
abundantly clear that my prediction of 
last year, that stretchouts and stops will 
cost the Federal Government needless 
expense, has come only too true. I am 
hopeful that last year’s experiments will 
not be repeated again this year. One of 
the last questions I asked representatives 
of the Corps of Engineers was whether 
they had any limitation as to expendi- 
tures. I am pleased to state that the 
reply was, “None whatever.” Iam hope- 
ful that that will ke the situation 
throughout the year, but I can assure the 
Senate that it is my intention to keep 
myself advised of the situation during the 
year, 

The House added $15,837,000 for the 
initiation of 29 projects under “‘Construc- 
tion, general,” which will require appro- 
priations of $322 million in future years 
for completion. The House also ap- 
proved planning funds for 15 unbudg- 
eted projects. 

I might say that many of these proj- 
ects were included in the omnibus bill 
which has recently been signed by the 
President. 

The Senate committee has approved 
in every instance the amounts recom- 
mended by the House of Representatives. 
In addition, the committee has recom- 
mended $18,458,000 to initiate 30 new 
projects requiring future appropriations 
of $428,553,000. The committee recom- 
mendation includes $8,500,000 for the fol- 
lowing 7 projects which will require 
$357,137,000 for completion in future 
years: 


Project 


Arkansas River bank stabilization............--~......-- 
Elk City Reservoir, Kans... “i 
Hu River, NY... 
Pike Island Jock and dam. 
Green Peter Reservoir, Or 
- Big oir, 8. Dak za 
Summoersyille Reservoir, W. Va..............-...----.-- 


Total esti- | Allotments Amount Required 
mated cost to date recom- after fiscal 

mended year 1959 
$60, 914, 000 $201, 000 $4, 000, 000 $56, 623, 000 
24, 100, 000 250, 000 300, 0 23, 550, 000 
35, 800, 000 | ......-......- 300, 000 35, 500, 000 
60, 900, 000, 50, 000 1, 000, ¢00 50, 850, 000 
58, 400, 000 640, 000 1, 300, 000 56, 460, 000 
85, 000, 000 450, 000 , 000 83. 950, 000 
2, 800, 000 596, 000 1, 000, 000 41, 204, 000 
367, 914, 000 2, 277, 000 8, 500, 000 357, 137, 000 


Mr. President, in dealing with many 
of these projects, the committee took 
into consideration the beneficial effect 
which starting them would have on un- 
employment in various parts of the 
country. We felt that there was no bet- 
ter way to assist the unemployed than 
‘to provide for enduring projects such 
-~ as the ones I have mentioned. 

In addition to these projects, the com- 
mittee saw fit to increase the amounts 
over and above what the House provided 
and, in a few cases, over the budget esti- 
mates, for the same reason, namely, that, 
as I shall point out specifically, a large 
‘portion of the money will be spent in such 
a Way as to encourage the local people to 
increase the rate of expenditures on their 
portion of the projects, which will in 
turn give employment to areas of the 


country where there is considerable un- 
employment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement which covers the 
seven projects to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARKANSAS RIVER BANK STABILIZATION 

The Arkansas River, if left uncontrolled, 
is subject to unusually severe shifting of 
alinement, migration of the stream bed and 
caving of banks. Each major deviation 
from its course produces great economic loss 
in terms of vital communications facilities, 
transportation routes, power and fuel trans- 
mission lines, and fertile agricultural lands. 
Between the Mississippi River and Tulsa, 
Okla., there are about 120 crossings of the 
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Arkansas River by highways, railways, pipe- 
lines, waterlines, and power transmission 
lines. Many of the pipeline crossings carry 
petroleum products and natural gas to large 
industrial centers in the Northern and East- 
ern States. The loss of these crossings would 
have a far-reaching effect on a wide area 
of the Nation, including military installa- 
tions and defense industries. The Federal 
Government, together with local improve- 
ment districts, has invested more than $37 
million in the construction of levees to pro- 
tect more than 24 million acres of agri- 
cultural and urban lands within the flood 
plain of the river between Tulsa and the 
mouth. 

For a number of years the Congress has 
appropriated from three to four million dol- 
lars a year for emergency bank protection. It 
is high time that a start was made on the 
overall project for bank protection and not 
wait for emergencies to develop, 


ELK CITY RESERVOIR, KANS. 


The Elk City Reservoir is an integral unit 
of the six reservoir systems in the Verdigris 
River Basin and would be operated for flood 
control, supplemental water supply, and low 
flow regulation, along with the completed 
Fall River and Hulah Reservoirs, Toronto and 
Oologah Reservoirs, which are under con- 
struction, and the authorized Neodesha Res- 
ervoir. The Toronto Reservoir will be com- 
pleted with the $2,400,000 included in the 
current bill, The Oologah Reservoir is sched- 
uled for completion in December 1960. It is 
apparent, therefore, that there should be a 
new start in this basin so that the control of 
this stream may continue in an orderly 
fashion. 

The completed reservoirs have demon- 
strated their usefulness during perlods of 
both drought and floods. 


HUDSON RIVER WATERWAY, N. Y. 


The Hudson River serves as a link between 
New York Harbor and the New York State 
barge canal system which connects with the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
Basin. During 1956, commerce transiting 
the waterway between the upper limits of 
New York City and Albany exceeded 21,- 
178,000 tons, with commerce originating from 
or terminating at the port of Albany amount- 
ing to 7,697,000 tons. 

The existing 27-foot channel has become 
inadequate as a result of the increased size 
of vessels using the waterway. The trend 
toward larger vessels is particularly evident 
in the use of tankers, and is of special im- 
portance on this waterway because the major 
portion of the traffic is in petroleum prod- 
ucts. The T-2 tanker, of 30-foot full-load 
draft, is the predominant vessel using the 
Hudson River. 

Modernization of our existing waterways is 
one of the major problems facing the Nation 
in the field of water resource development, 
and this is another step in the direction of 
improving water transportation for a large 
section of our country. 


PIKE ISLAND LOCK AND DAM 


The Pike Island lock and dam on the Ohio 
River will replace locks 10 and 11 which 
were constructed in the period 1904-16. 
These structures, because they are single 
locks of limited length, cannot handle effi- 
ciently the growing volume of traffic now 
using the Ohio River. In addition, these 
structures are in a badly deteriorated condi- 
tion and it is possible that either one of 
them may have to be closed for extensive 
and prolonged repairs at any time because 
of a major failure, which would be disastrous 
for the essential traffic which moves through 
this section of the Ohio River. 

Tonnages of traffic are very large and have 
been constantly increasing. For example, in 
1945 annual tonnage was about 34 million; 
in 1950 it approached 50 million tons, and 
in 1957 it was over 81.5 million tons. There 
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is no indication of a decline in the rate of 
increase in tonnage and many of the struc- 
tures will have exceeded their capacity to 
move traffic before they can be replaced, 

For the past several years it has been 
the policy of this committee to recommend 
1 new modern lock to replace 2 or more of 
the existing obsolete locks each year. Pike 
Island is the next logical step in the rede- 
velopment of this great waterway. 

GREEN PETER RESERVOIR, OREG. 

The Green Peter Reservoir is an integral 
unit in the comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the Willamette River and its 
tributaries for flood control and other pur- 
poses. Green Peter Reservoir is located on 
the Middle Santiam River, one of the largest 
tributaries of the South Santiam River, 
which is one of the larger flood-producing 
tributaries of the Willamette River. Control 
of flood flows from the Santiam River is 
necessary to reduce the extensive flood dam- 
age in highly developed industrial and agri- 
cultural areas along the lower Santiam River 
and downstream along the Willamette River. 
Another important consideration is that un- 
til floods on the South Santiam River are 
controlled, an interim unbalanced flow con- 
dition exists on the rich delta between the 
North and South Santiam Rivers. Because 
of already achieved stage reductions on the 
North Santiam River, overbank flows from 
the lower reaches of the South Santiam River 
will tend to flow across the delta toward 
the North Santiam River at increased veloci- 
ties and will, therefore, cause greater erosion. 

BIG BEND RESERVOIR, 8. DAK, 

This is the last of the main-stem reservoirs 
in the upper Missouri. The Oahe Dam will 
be closed next month, the other structures 
are in operation. 

The Big Bend Dam is primarily a power 
project to develop the otherwise unused 
head between the Oahe and the Fort Randall 
projects. 

The coordinated power operation of Big 
Bend and Fort Randall will provide nearly 
constant peaking capability for most condi- 
tions and thereby Fort Randall will accom- 
plish its important flood-control functions 
without affecting system power generation 
significantly. 

SUMMERSVILLE RESERVOIR, W. VA. 

The Summersville Reservoir is a unit in the 
comprehensive flood-control plan for the 
Ohio River Basin. This project will relieve 
flood hazards along the Gauley River below 
the dam, and will comprise one of the essen- 
tial supplements to the completed Bluestone 
Reservoir on New River in providing flood 
protection for the narrow and densely occu- 
pied Kanawha Valley, with its extensive in- 
dustrial developments, in the flood plain. 
The Kanawha Valley is a chemical produc- 
tion center of worldwide importance. The 
industrial developments are highly impor- 
tant to the economy of the region and Na- 
tion, As a result of seasonal use of a part 
of its capacity, it will increase low flows in 
the Kanawha River, thus aiding in the alle- 
viation of a serious pollution problem in the 
industrial area around and below Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
first project, Arkansas River stabiliza- 
tion, would deal with a situation which 
at the present time causes thousands of 
acres of land to slough into the river each 
year. In addition, railroad bridges are 
destroyed, and pipelines which carry oil 
and gas to the North and the East are 
uprooted, as it were. If the banks of that 
river can be stabilized, much destruction 
will be averted and there will be a defi- 
nite saving to the Treasury in the future. 
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The committee has also recommended 
$3,594,000 for planning on 46 additional 
projects. 

Mr. President, if the omnibus bill had 
been signed last year instead of being 
vetoed, there is no doubt in my mind but 
what the President would have recom- 
mended funds for some of the urgent 
projects contained in that bill, and for 
which the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and Senate have recommended 
funds for construction or planning in the 
bill now under consideration. 

The committee has restored the budget 
estimate on 2 projects, the Walter F. 
George lock and dam and central and 
southern Florida project; it has recom- 
mended increases for 26 projects above 
the budget estimate and the amount al- 
lowed by the House. In general, these 
increases are in surplus-labor areas and 
where the increased Federal appropria- 
tion will permit an acceleration of local 
participation in the project. I would 
like to cite a few of these increases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
the very great service he has rendered 
to the Nation in connection with the 
protracted, careful, fair, and impartial 
hearings which he has conducted on the 
pending bill. Second, inasmuch as he 
has mentioned the restoration of the 
budget estimated amounts on two proj- 
ects which affect my State, namely, the 
Walter F. George lock and dam and 
the central and southern Florida flood 
control project, I wish to express my 
particular appreciation to him with re- 
spect to those projects. 

The Walter F. George lock and dam, 
of course, is not located in my State, 
but it is on a river which in its lower 
basin traverses my State. It plays an 
important part in the development of 
that whole river project. In addition, 
the Senator from Louisiana and I have 
a great interest in that project because 
it bears the name of our beloved and 
distinguished former colleague, the late 
Senator George. 

As to the central and southern Florida 
project, we in Florida are very happy 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana has recommended, and the 
committee has reported, a restoration of 
the budgeted amount of $7,500,000. 
However, I wish the Record very clearly 
to show that in the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill recently signed into lay by 
the President the revised and latest rec- 
ommendations of the Corps of Engineers 
as to the amount and proportion of the 
contributions required to be made by 
local agencies have been fully adopted, 
so as to meet, as I understand, the objec- 
tions raised in the other body to the ap- 
proval of the full budgeted amount. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very hopeful 
that that fact will allow this project to 
continue at the rate recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is so much 
in accord with the great need that is 
being served there. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to assure my 
good friend from Florida that the con- 
ferees will try to sustain all the recom- 
mendations which have been made to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend my good friend from Louisiana for 
the splendid work he has done and the 
painstaking care he has taken with the 
bill in general, and particularly to ex- 
press my gratitude to him for the just 
but generous terms in which the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
treated in the bill, especially because we 
have so many distressed areas so far as 
unemployment is concerned. 

I note that the Senator said a moment 
ago that special attention has been given 
to those areas where there is heavy un- 
employment. We in Pennsylvania are 
most grateful to him and the committee 
for that action. 

We have a very peculiar and almost 
unique situation in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
which I should like to outline briefly, 
if the Senator will indulge me. As the 
Senator knows, on page 5 of the bill, 
an appropriation of $115,970,000 is made 
for maintenance and operation. A part 
of that amount is available for repair, 
restoration, or maintenance of flood- 
control projects threatened or destroyed 
by flood. 

In Public Law 99, money was author- 
ized for “the repair or restoration of any 
flood-control work threatened or de- 
stroyed by flood, including the strength- 
ening, raising, extending, or other modi- 
fications thereof as may be necessary in 
the diseretion of the Chief of Engineers 
for the adequate functioning of the 
work for flood control,” 

As I am sure the Senator from Loui- 
siana knows, the Corps of Engineers has 
completed flood-control work on the Sus- 
quehanna River at Wilkes-Barre at a 
cost to the Federal Government of nearly 
$4 million. The Susquehanna River 
runs along a large section of the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, which has been constant- 
ly threatened by floods during the peak 
season. 

There is no active mining being done 
under the city at the present time, but 
in 1954 old mine excavations caused land 
to start subsiding in a section of Wilkes- 
Barre. ‘That subsidence has continued, 
and the levee has settled nearly 3 feet. It 
has been seriously weakened and is very 
badly in need of emergency repair. 

As a matter of fact, the city of Wilkes- 
Barre itself allocated $55,000 this spring 
for emergency mud boxes to prevent the 
Susquehanna River from overrunning its 
banks and flooding the city of Wilkes- 
Barre. But the cost of bringing the 
dikes back to their level, because of 
subsidence, is estimated at $370,000. 

As the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
Wilkes-Barre is in the heart of a de- 
pressed area, and it would be pretty hard 
for the city to find $370,000 in its treas- 
ury for this purpose in addition to the 
$55,000 already spent. 

Last year, thanks to the intervention 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
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Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], a letter was writ- 
ten to the Corps of Engineers, suggest- 
ing that the moneys which they had 
available for emergency flood repairs 
could be spent to repair the dike and to 
solve the subsidence problem in Wilkes- 
Barre. It was then thought that a 50- 
percent contribution ought to be made 
by the city. Since that time the city 
has put up $55,000. I am certain the 
Senator will take my assurance for the 
fact that that city is in really bad con- 
dition because of the depression there. 

The Corps of Engineers has stated to 
my staff and to the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works that it will repair 
the dikes in Wilkes-Barre with an emer- 
gency fund if a flood is imminent. But 
the appropriation bill which we are now 
considering provides that the money can 
be used if the dikes are threatened. The 
dikes are threatened now. To wait for 
an imminent flood may be too late. 
Emergency repairs are needed now un- 
der the emergency provisions of the bill. 

I think I can state on behalf of the 
city and the Commonwealth that we will 
ask for emergency funds only once. If 
this condition continues and adequate 
legislation is not enacted, then I agree 
that we are “out,” and would have no 
further recourse to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As the Senator from Louisiana 
knows, Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
from Luzerne County, in which Wilkes- 
Barre is situated, will work with me to 
try to have the State legislature take 
some action to prohibit further mining 
which is contiguous to Federal flood 
works. 

Would it not be possible to make on 
the floor of the Senate a record which 
would give some encouragement to the 
Corps of Engineers to make the emer- 
gency repairs now out of funds which 
are presently available, without waiting 
until a flood next spring, at which time 
it may well be too late? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill includes 
$11 million for fiood-control emergen- 
cies, repair, and flood fighting and res- 
cue work. As the Senator knows, the 
matter to which he refers was brought 
to the attention of the House commit- 
tee. As I recall, the House committee 
took the position that before anything 
could be done, legislative action would 
be required on the part of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Until that 
is done, I do not know of any way any 
part of these funds could be used. 

Mr. CLARK, It is my understanding 
that the House committee took the posi- 
tion, erroneously, in my judgment, that 
the basic legislation would have to be 
amended to permit the expenditure for 
subsidence, and, therefore, the commit- 
tee was unwilling to authorize this par- 
ticular expenditure. 

Representative FLoop proposed on the 
floor of the House that the bill be so 
amended as to include subsidence, but 
he did not pass his amendment because 
of the possibility of a point of order. 

As a lawyer, I should think that the 
existing legislation is clearly adequate 
to permit the Corps of Engineers to take 
this action, because the dikes are 
threatened by flood. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I think 
I know a little about this matter. In 
my opinion, it is not necessary, in cases 
of this nature or in similar cases, to have 
legislation to take care of the problem. 

I, as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, wrote to the Corps of En- 
gineers, asking them to take some ac- 
tion. In general, the Engineers agreed, 
but they have done nothing about it. If 
they have the money available for this 
particular purpose, I cannot see any- 
thing improper in the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works writing a 
letter suggesting that they proceed to 
do what they would generally do in a 
case of this kind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am willing to do 
anything I can to meet the situation 
which has been mentioned by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania; but I am 
informed that in the past, efforts were 
made to get the local authorities to pre- 
vent the subsidence about which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has spoken. 
The city attempted to prevent a coal 
company from removing coal under the 
area, but the State mining commission 
ruled against the city. The condition 
has been continuing. 

The Corps of Engineers has taken the 
position that unless efforts are made to 
prevent subsidence, they will be placed 
in the position of having to continue 
contributing to the cost of making the 
repairs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question 
that the State of Pennsylvania was ex- 
tremely negligent and that it is respon- 
sible for the condition which now exists. 
For years and years the State allowed 
the coal companies to undermine the 
ground which has sunk. But that is not 
the fault of the poor people of the city 
of Wilkes-Barre. Thatis the pointI am 
trying to make. I do not think the city 
is entitled to any new money; but I feel 
if any money is available, there would 
be nothing wrong, since the Engineers 
have the authority, in proceeding with 
the work. 

I am willing to write a letter again to 
the Army Engineers on behalf of the 
State. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his generous com- 
ments. So that the Recorp may be clear, 
last year the Army Engineers were ad- 
vised that the Senator from New Mexi- 
co, as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, recommended that an ex- 
penditure be made from uncommitted 
funds if a 50-percent contribution was 
received from the city. Since that time 
the city has put up $55,000. 

With respect to whether the city can 
contribute on a 50-50 basis, I would have 
to say with regret that it cannot. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
said that the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania was negligent. I know my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] is waiting to take part in 
the colloquy, so I shall not speak for 
more than a few seconds. The fact of 
the matter is that the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 40 years ago, ruled that it 
would be unconstitutional for the Com- 
monwealth to move in and close mines 
which were threatening subsidence. So 
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the State had no ability at law at that 
time to take such action. 

I have some hope that a somewhat 
more modernly inclined supreme court 
would, in a proper case, reverse that de- 
cision. But to date it has been unable 
to arrive at that point. 

If the Army Engineers are prepared to 
make emergency repairs based on the 
need after the next flood, would it not 
be better to make the improvements now, 
before the rainfalls and the waters go 
over the dikes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with my 
good friend from Pennsylvania. If the 
committee can render any assistance in 
having this work done with existing 
funds, we shall be glad to do so. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 


statement has been made that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
dilatory. I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for his 
many kindnesses to me, he being a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works Appropriations, and I being a. 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works. Even with respect to projects 
which the Bureau of the Budget would 
not approve, the Senator’s fine commit- 
tee has supported my requests, and I 
want him to know how appreciative I am 
of that action. What I am about to say 
is not in criticism of the Committee on 
Appropriations or of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The subcommittee, 
and the full committee as well, cheer- 
fully responded to the requests of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, because all the projects which he 
recommended were worthy ones. Some 
of them ought to be attended to now. I 
want the Senator to know that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. We in 
Pennsylvania are most appreciative of 
the Senator’s cooperation. But the 
statement has been made that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania was dilatory 
in certain matters. When I was Gov- 
ernor of the State, we had an agreement 
with the United States Government rela- 
tive to the cleaning up of certain streams 
in Pennsylvania. One of them was the 
Schuylkill River. The cost of that proj- 
ect was to have been about $70 million, 
to be shared equally between the Com- 
monwealth and the Federal Government. 
The project has been completed. Penn- 
sylvania contributed its $35 million, but 
it was not necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to contribute more than about 
$12 million. 

I make this statement simply because 
I hope that some way can be found to 
provide funds for engineering in con- 
nection with this worthy project at 
Wilkes-Barre, and I know it will be 
deeply appreciated. 

While I am on the floor, I should like 
to ask the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee a question relative to the Allegheny 
River Reservoir, N. Y. and Pa., and the 
Kinzua Dam. 

In this appropriation item is there 
any qualification relative to the suit 
which now is pending in the courts? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. We have been told 
by the Engineers that until a decision 
in that case is rendered, they cannot do 
any construction. However, they can 
proceed with the planning. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
planning can continue in the meantime; 
is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. So it 
is important, is it not, for the local 
people to have the suit determined one 
way or the other? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Then 
the money will be available, will it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Through the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, I should like to ex- 
tend the thanks of my constituents who 
are interested in the increase in the ap- 
propriation for the North Springfield 
Reservoir from $2 million to $2,160,000. 
As the Senator from Louisiana is aware, 
the increase is to enable the real-estate 
acquisition to be completed in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, instead of to have it ex- 
tend into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Two favorable re- 
sults will come from this matter: First, 
the long indecision and lack of determi- 
nation which are involved in all such 
matters will be shortened, in the case of 
the persons concerned; second, included 
in the acquisition is much disposable 
property, in the form of dwellings and 
other buildings, which can be moved, but 
will deteriorate materially if the settle- 
ment is postponed for another year. So 
I am sure that in the long run the Fed- 
eral Government, as well, will benefit 
from the increase in the appropriation. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
this matter can be so well presented in 
conference that it will sustain the ordeal 
of the conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I assure my good 
friend, the Senator from Vermont, that 
a very good case was made to the Public 
Works Subcommittee for the increase in 
the appropriation; and, as he has just 
stated, I feel confident that in the long 
run the Government will benefit from it. 
That is one of the reasons we provided 
for the increase in this appropriation 
item. By acquiring the land and the 
buildings now, it will certainly be possible 
to accelerate construction of the project; 
and thus in the long run the Government 
will undoubtedly save money. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask questions about two of the 
items covered by the bill. Let me in- 
quire whether this is a good time for me 
to ask the questions; or does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, who is in charge 
of the bill, prefer to complete his state- 
ment first? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I really prefer to 
eomplete my statement at this time. 
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Mr. THYE. Very well; I shall defer 
my questions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
have already stated, our committee has 
provided for some additional funds in 
the case of a number of the proposed 
appropriations, particularly in the case 
of projects which will provide work for 
the people in the communities where the 
projects are located. 

In that connection, let me refer to the 
Red River levee and bank stabilization 
work. Since the budget was submitted, 
there has been a serious flood on the 
Red River, and the water has moved 600 
feet into the town of Coushatta, and has 
entirely destroyed the sewage disposal 
Plant and a part of the outfall sewer, 
the water mains, and the gaslines. Bank 
stabilization at this location is urgently 
needed. So by providing a few addi- 
tional thousand dollars for the appro- 
priation, in order to stabilize the levee 
and the river bank at that point, the 
town will be in a position to rebuild its 
sewers and reconstruct its other facili- 
ties that were destroyed, all of which 
will mean more work for the people of 
that locality. 

Similarly, additional funds are rec- 
ommended for the Los Angeles County 
drainage area. The testimony shows that 
the unemployment demands there have 
been greater this spring than in many 
years past. The committee recommends 
the addition of several million dollars 
to the appropriation, in order to alle- 
viate unemployment in the area and at 
the same time to make possible more of 
the work that is absolutely necessary 
in order to protect the great city of Los 
Angeles from flood damages. 

In the case of the increased appro- 
priation recommended for the Sacra- 
mento River deepwater ship channel, 
the increased Federal appropriation, in 
addition to providing additional em- 
ployment, will stimulate the expenditure 
of local funds to develop the needed port 
facilities. In other words, by complet- 
ing this waterway at an earlier date, the 
local interests will have an opportunity 
to build warehouses and other storage fa- 
cilities which in the long run will be 
needed in order to constitute an effec- 
tive port. Because of the fact that it 
will provide work for the people of the 
locality, we recommend an increase in 
the amount of the appropriation. 

For the same reason, the increase rec- 
ommended in the appropriation for the 
Intracoastal Waterway will permit con- 
tinuation of the project to Fort Pierce, 
the first deepwater port to be reached 
by the Intracoastal Waterway in this 
general area. In that case, again, by 
deepening the channel, the people of the 
locality will have an opportunity to 
spend some of their own money to build 
facilities for the port. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to support 
very strongly the statement the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has 
made in regard to the very small in- 
crease recommended in the amount of 
the appropriation to hasten to the 
southward the deepening of the Intra- 
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coastal Waterway along the east coast of 
Florida. 

As the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
it now extends from Trenton, N. J., to 
a point on the east coast of Florida a few 
miles north of Fort Pierce, Fla.; and 
there is no deepwater port between 
Jacksonville and Fort Pierce, a distance 
of approximately 250 miles. 

The budgeted amount would result in 
the extension of the deepwater channel 
to a point just a few miles north of Fort 
Pierce. 

So I believe the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the other members of the 
committee showed excellent judgment in 
recommending an increase in the amount 
from $1,100,000 to $1,930,000, in order to 
extend the channel this year to the deep- 
water port of Fort Pierce, and thus pro- 
duce real results and give real meaning 
to the canal, which at the end of the year 
will thus extend all the way from Jack- 
sonville to Fort Pierce. 

I certainly congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana and 
thank him for the consideration he has 
given to this item. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to the 
increase for the Mississippi River be- 
tween the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, the 
project when completed will result in 
savings to the Federal Government of 
expenditures for maintenance amount- 
ing to $850,000 annually. We provided 
funds to complete the project as soon as 
possible, so as to reduce the cost of 
maintenance. 

I could cite many other such projects. 
For instance, there was one in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. By the expenditure of some 
$250,000, there will be a saving in main- 
tenance in that area of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. Why it has not 
been done before, I do not understand. 
We provided initial funds for that pur- 
pose, which, in the long run, will not 
only give to navigation interests in that 
area better facilities, but will save the 
Government thousands of dollars each 
year in maintenance costs. 

It is obvious that it is in the interest 
of economy to complete this work as soon 
as possible. 

For the Amite River and tributaries, 
the committee increased the Federal ap- 
propriation in order to keep pace with 
the portion of the work being accom- 
plished by local interests. On this proj- 
ect, local interests are paying 36 percent 
of the first cost of construction. As to 
that project, the committee added 
$250,000, which will permit local inter- 
ests to spend additional money, and 
thereby give employment in that area. 

The Mississippi River-Gulf Outlet 
project opens up a new area for develop- 
ment of the port of New Orleans, and 
local interests will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of $66 million in developing the 
port facilities. The increased Federal 
expenditures will serve to increase the 
tempo of the local developments, and in- 
crease employment opportunities. 

Iam very familiar with that area. The 
project will mean the purchase of more 
steel, more lumber, more cement, and 
more of everything that is necessary in 
erecting the essential facilities at the 
tidewater channel near New Orleans. 
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The expenditure of $1 million will result 
in completion of the project to such an 
extent that local interests will be able 
to begin erecting warehouses and other 
facilities necessary in the development 
of a port. 

There has been a serious unemploy- 
ment situation in the Detroit area. The 
increase of $4 million recommended for 
the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes will not only advance the comple- 
tion date of this project so that full 
advantage can be obtained from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, but the increased em- 
ployment opportunities will be welcomed 
in that area. 

The increase recommended for the 
Great Lakes-Hudson River Waterway is 
for necessary work in order that ship- 
ping may take advantage of previous 
Federal improvements to the waterway. 

The increase of $2 million for the John 
Day lock and dam, Oregon, is another 
example of providing additional em- 
ployment opportunities in labor surplus 
areas of the country. I could cite 
many other projects in the same cate- 
gory. 

The committee has recommended in- 
creased funds, but not what I would call 
very liberal amounts, for navigation 
and flood control surveys. It strikes me 
it is very important that the Corps of 
Engineers be supplied with a sufficient 
amount to insure worthy projects for the 
future, and so that, as soon as such 
projects are surveyed and are author- 
ized by the Congress, planning and con- 
struction may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THYE. My own personal feeling 
was exactly that expressed by the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. I felt that funds should be provided 
for projects which had been approved or 
authorized legislatively, and in cases 
where there seemed to be some justifica- 
tion for them. It was for that reason 
that I endeavored to have additional 
funds made available for preconstruction 
planning on two projects in Minnesota 
which are not now in the appropriation 
bill. Those projects were contained in 
the omnibus rivers and harbors authori- 
zation bill which was recently passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 

I refer to the flood-control projects 
authorized on the Root River at Rush- 
ford, Minn., and on the Mississippi River 
at Winona, Minn. These two projects 
were approved by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of the Budget when the 
omnibus bill was first passed in the 84th 
Congress, and again in the 85th Con- 
gress. The urgent need for the flood- 
- control work authorized in those two 
projects has not grown less in the mean- 
time. In fact, the need has become 
greater. 

The Corps of Engineers has reported 
to me that their capability estimates for 
these two projects for the 1959 fiscal year 
are as follows: $44,000 for preconstruc- 
_ tion planning on the Root River project, 
and $55,000 for preconstruction planning 
on the Mississippi River project at 
Winona, 
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I wish the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee could see fit to accept these two 
items and include them in the bill, be- 
cause we have endeavored to get work 
done on those projects for years, and they 
have been authorized legislatively. 
There is a great need for them. I per- 
sonally have visited both projects. The 
one at Winona is most worthy; the same 
is true of the Root River project. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to my 
friend from Minnesota that I worked a 
good many hours in my effort to present 
to the Senate a more or less balanced bill. 
I realize that many worthy projects were 
included in the omnibus bill which was 
recently signed by the President. I know 
that a number of Senators now present 
on the floor would like to have money 
for such projects in which they are in- 
terested included in this bill. 

What the committee tried to do was 
to provide a fair share of projects for 
each area of the country. The Senator 
knows that when the full committee met 
it added to the bill three projects for 
Minnesota—more than were allotted to 
other States—which were contained in 
the omnibus bill, namely, Lost River and 
Ruffy Brook, Mankato and North Man- 
kato, and Minnesota River navigation 
projects. Those are three out of the 
seven projects authorized in the omnibus 
bill. I believe the batting average for 
Minnesota is good. 

I hope my friend will not insist on 
including the two other projects. If I 
were to accept two more projects for 
Minnesota, I do not know how I could 
face my good friend from West Virginia, 
perhaps, or my good friend from Oregon, 
or my good friend from Arizona, and re- 
fuse to put in the appropriation bill some 
of the projects in which they are inter- 
ested and which were contained in the 
omnibus bill. 

Let me say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that every effort was made to put 
into the bill projects which were worthy 
and which would more or less balance 
out over the whole country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
I appreciate what the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has 
stated. No Senator has worked harder 
than the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] in the development of the 
pending appropriation bill. I commend 
the Senator for his splendid and tireless 
work in the development of the bill. 

I appreciate the fact that I was suc- 
cessful in getting certain items placed in 
the bill which were not in the bill at 
first. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. They are especially wor- 
thy projects in Minnesota. However, I 
appreciate the feelings of the people of 
the community of Winona. I know how 
they will feel when they realize, “The 
community of Mankato was considered, 
but we were not.” That is what will be 
embarrassing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Senator, I wish to 
say I believe six projects were presented 
to the committee. 

Mr. THYE. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The committee took 
those with the highest benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Mr. THYE. That is what the commit- 
tee did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can tell 
the people of Winona to put the blame 
for this year’s action on the chairman 
of the subcommittee if they wish, but 
that they will receive consideration next 
year. 

Mr. THYE. I think so much of the 
chairman of the subcommittee that I 
would never slough a burden onto his 
shoulders which I might bear myself. 

Mr. President, if I may make further 
reference to the items in the appropria- 
tion bill, $7 million has been appropri- 
ated to the engineers. The engineers will 
proceed with projects as to which they 
will make a decision regarding worthi- 
ness. The engineers will determine what 
shall be done with respect to surveying 
and developing programs. 

I wish to refer specifically to my in- 
terest in the project in the northwestern - 
section of the State, the Thief River or 
the Red River area of the north. 

Last weekend I was in the State of 
Minnesota, and I attended a stagecoach 
day at Stephen, which is in the north- 
western area of the State. I drove 100 
miles across some of the area of the Red 
River of the North, and I flew over some 
of the area, so that I saw all the area 
which is in question. That is excellent, 
fertile land, but it has been flooded. The 
people there have lost their crops not 
only last year, but in many previous 
years. The people are vitally concerned 
about the matter. } 

I met with a group of men at Thief 
River Falls prior to flying back to Wash- 
ington. Included among the group were 
editor Dahlquist and Paul A. Lundgren, 
the district court judge. Incidentally, I 
will say for the information of Senators 
that the district court judge has the task 
of hearing all cases on the question of 
watershed projects. The district court 
judge referred to the matter, and stated 
his problems as a district judge. 

I know, of course, that money is pro- 
vided in the bill for the project. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD & 
statement which I have prepared which 
specifically refers to the question, as well 
as a letter addressed to me by District 
Court Judge Paul A. Lundgren, with re- 
spect to his judicial responsibilities in 
connection with this question, and a 
letter addressed to me by Col. Desloge 
Brown, the district engineer of the Corps 
of Engineers in the St. Paul area. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
and letters may be printed in the body of 
the Record at this point, since they 
clearly state the problems of the area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THYE 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
increase which our committee has recom- 
mended for general investigations and pre- 
liminary surveys by the Corps of Engireers. 
As is stated in our report, on page 4, our 
committee recommendation represents a 
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modest increase in the overall survey pro- 
gram. No specific allocations are recom- 
mended for individual investigations, but I 
would like to illustrate the need for ade- 
quate funds by referring to one such in- 
vestigation in my own State of Minnesota. 

During the course of the past few months 
I have had considerable correspondence con- 
cerning a vexing drainage and flood-control 
program which exists in one section of the 
basin of the Red River of the North. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr, President, that at 
this point in my remarks there be printed 
a letter which I received from the Honor- 
able Paul A. Lundgren, district court judge, 
in Minnesota, and a letter which I received 
from Colonel Brown, St. Paul district 
engineer. 

When the citizens of a watershed area are 
confronted with a flood-control situation 
complicated by a contributing drainage 
problem, and the whole situation is further 
complicated by the interests of an Indian 
reservation and two wildlife refuges, an in- 
vestigation of the situation by the Corps of 
Engineers is certainly necessary. The dis- 
trict engineer in his letter to me refers to 
a petition with several hundred signatures 
urging that a study of the Thief River area 
be made. He goes on to report that this 
local interest in flood control and drainage 
problems of the area have been brought to 
the attention of the Chief of Engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers has recognized 
the need for further investigation in this 
area, and I wish to emphasize the need for 
providing the engineers with sufficient funds 
to carry on preliminary survey work such 
as this. I trust that our committee rec- 
ommendation for this item will be approved 
here today and that the modest increase 
will be accepted in conference. 


District COURT CHAMBERS, 
FOURTEENTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Thief River Falls, Minn., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, State of Min- 
nesota, Senate Chambers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: Thank you very 
much for your letters of April 23 and May 1, 
in the latter of which you enclosed a copy 
from Colonel Brown of the United States 
Corps of Engineers. I have written Colonel 
Brown as per copy enclosed. 

The more I study the drainage proceed- 
ings now pending before me the more con- 
vinced I become that time is of the essence 
for an overall survey and plan for this area. 
We have the necessary legal machinery in 
the Red Lake drainage and conservancy 


district to inaugurate the plan once 
it is established. The district bravely 
started this plan in the survey of 
the agricultural area in the . upper 


reaches some 4 years ago and has expended 
some $8,000 on the survey. Because of the 
interests of conservation and wildlife, over 
which they do not exercise direct control, 


and by reason of the fact that the ultimate ` 


plan must of necessity include control and 
outlet provisions on the Thief River, the 
district was stymied in their efforts. The 
agricultural interests now feel that the dis- 
trict is not functioning in their behalf and 
they have, as the law permits them to do, 
gone directly by petition to the district 
court. As a court I cannot deny them their 
statutory right of keeping their drainage 
ditches in repair; but by the same token I 
can also see that if this procedure is con- 
tinued over this vast and intricate system 
of drainage, that it will not be conducive 
to the best interests of the area. 

I am well aware that this area forms only 
one of the troublesome areas of the Red 
River of the North drainage basin, for which 
a survey has been ordered by the Corps of 
Engineers. It is my feeling, however, that 
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this particular area, by reason of the con- 
ditions which here exist, cannot wait for 
the overall survey of the entire Red River 
of the North Basin; and it was therefore my 
hope that this area could be included for 
a specific survey in the present rivers and 
harbors bill, and that a plan could be de- 
vised for the guidance of the court, as well 
as the Red Lake drainage and conservancy 
district. If this is done I feel sure that we 
can enlist the cooperation of the agricul- 
tural interests through the organization 
which they now have formed, 
Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A, LUNDGREN. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 
ENGINEER District, Sr. PAUL, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 23, 1958, enclosing a copy 
of a letter dated April 19, 1958, which you 
received from Hon. Paul A. Lundgren in 
which he outlines the flood and drainage 
problems in the Thief River watershed and 
requests that appropriate steps be taken to 
initiate a survey of the situation by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Some progress has already been made to- 
ward the study proposed by Judge Lundgren, 
In December 1956 we completed a prelimi- 
nary examination covering all known flood 
and related water problems in the basin. 
Subsequently, the Chief of Engineers au- 
thorized the recommended detailed studies 
of some 20 separate areas in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, including the Thief River 
area. However, because of the substantial 
backlog of flood control and related studies 
in this region, the proposed detailed surveys 
in the Red River of the North Basin have 
not been funded to date. From our prelimi- 
nary analysis of the problem, it appears that 
a partial solution might embrace enlarge- 
ment of the Thief River channel between 
the Mud Lake game refuge and the Red Lake 
River. 

During October last year I had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the Thief River area and to 
discuss the complex nature of the drainage 
system and the flood problems with some of 
the principal interests in the area. More 
recently, I received a copy of a letter on this 
same subject indicating that a petition with 
several hundred signatures was being proc- 
essed locally urging that a study of the Thief 
River area be made. These indications of 
local interest in flood control and major 
drainage in the area have been brought to 
the attention of the Chief of Engineers. 

I trust that the foregoing will provide you 
with the necessary background data in this 
matter. However, if I can be of any further 
assistance, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
DESLOGE Brown, 
Colonel, District Engineer. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend from Minnesota—and this 
may be an answer to other questions 
which have been asked—that all surveys 
which were presented to us were consid- 
ered by the committee. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The total we pro- 
vided may not be so great as the amount 
which could be spent, but there is suffi- 
cient money provided for the engineers 
to undertake a balanced survey program. 
We do not earmark those moneys, 

Mr. THYE. Iknow we do not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The engineers go 
down the list and take the best projects. 
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For instance, in Minnesota, the Senator 
mentioned the Red River of the North. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In Minnesota we 
considered the Red River at Crookston; 
the Rum River, Anoka area; and the 
Thief River. 

Mr. THYE. Those are in, I know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The engineers will 
make the selection from those which 
came to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and every one of the projects 
will be considered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I want to 
again emphasize the importance of the 
work which the Senate from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] has performed in the 
development of the appropriation bill. 
The detail work in the hearing of all 
the witnesses and getting all the facts 
from the engineers has been tre- 
mendous. The days have been long and 
hard for the Senator, since he serves as 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and also serves on the 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee. 
The Senator has had to divide his time 
among his various committee activities. 

I wish to say officially and publicly 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] has rendered excellent sery- 
ice to his Nation with regard to the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. I thank the Sena- 
tor. As I pointed out, we heard about 
780 witnesses. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join other Sen- 
ators very heartily in expressing my ap- 
preciation to the able chairman of the 
subcommittee. I appreciate not only 
his fine attention and ability in han- 
dling the involved subject of appro- 
priations for public works, but I also 
wish to pay my tribute to his great pa- 
tience, which I feel is evidenced so 
strongly by these tomes of evidence— 
some four volumes of them. I can speak 
with some authority on the subject, be- 
cause I found myself testifying and ap- 
pearing before the Senator’s committee 
on several occasions. The Senator has 
done wonderful work. I am very appre- 
ciative of what has been done for my 
State on very much-needed projects. 

Like other Senators, I have some re- 
grets that certain additional projects 
were not placed in the bill. I make 
particular reference to the project which 
became well known before the commit- 
tee, the Williamson project, which would 
protect the city of Williamson in my 
State from the devastating floods to 
which it has been subjected over sev- 
eral years. I express the hope that 
within the next fiscal year there may 
be a deficiency appropriation which will 
take care of that project. 

I should like to ask the able Senator 
from Louisiana if my understanding is 
correct with respect to surveys, to which 
the Senator referred a few minutes ago. 
I believe a lump sum is appropriated, 
and no amount is earmarked for any 
particular project. I do not find in the 
record or in the report a list of the par- 
ticular projects for which surveys are to 
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be made. I take it that is a matter of 
record with the committee. 
Mr. ELLENDER. I will say tomy good 


friend from West Virginia that the al-- 


lowance for flood-control surveys made 
by the House was $2,185,000 and the Sen- 
ate committee increased that amount to 
$3.4 million. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
have a list of the surveys which are au- 
thorized for West Virginia? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In West Virginia 
there are the Buckhannon River, Cheat 
River, Coal River, and the Kanawha 
River. Those are four surveys not in- 
cluded in the budget as to which evi- 
dence was presented, and from which a 
selection will be made. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Are there not ad- 
ditional ones? Is not the Guyandotte 
River one of those projects? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a budgeted 
item. The amount for Guyandotte was 
$30,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The ones I have 
been talking about are unbudgeted 
items. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Among the un- 
budgeted surveys not mentioned by the 
Senator is the Twelve Pole Creek survey. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is that included? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is included. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator from Louisiana as- 
sures me that these particular surveys 
are included within the lump sum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All of those items 
were presented and are eligible for selec- 
tion. As I stated previously, what we 
tried to do was to keep the ball rolling, 
so to speak, and get as much survey 
money as could be justified, so that 
some of these projects could be pre- 
pared for authorizations, thus continu- 
ing this important work. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the pur- 
pose is an excellent one. Certain proj- 
ects are very much needed in various 
States. Senators from the particular 
States know more about such projects 
than do other Senators. It is necessary 
to keep the surveys ahead and to make 
plans, so that construction may continue. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly what 
the committee had in mind. That is why 
we added these funds. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 18, after the figures “$5,252,000” 
and before the comma, it is proposed to 
insert “(including not to exceed $196,000 
for studies of the Middle Snake Basin, 
such studies and reports thereon to be 
coordinated with the review of the 308 
report on the Columbia River Basin 
being conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers) .”” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. AsI understand, this 
amendment would not add any money to 
the bill, or any new projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. 

I should like to read at this point a 
telegram from the Senator from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Macnuson] to his adminis- 
trative assistant, who asked me, on be- 
half of the Senator from Washington, 
to offer the amendment. The telegram 
reads as follows: 

BUTTE, MONT., July 9, 1958. 
Mr. IRVIN A. Horr, 

Administrative Assistant to Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

This will confirm our telephone conver- 
sation last night concerning Snake River 
item contained under appropriation for Bu- 
reau of Reclamation general investigations. 
Included in $5,252,000 allowed for general 
investigations is $196,000 for additional 
studies of Pleasant Valley to insure fullest 
possible utilization of the potential of that 
reach of the Snake River. Sentiment out 
here is that it would be impossible to deter- 
mine full potential without broadening study 
to include entire Middle Snake, of which 
Pleasant Valley is a part. Prepare amend- 
ment to bill and clear with other Members of 
Northwest delegation. Suggest wording 
along following lines: After $5,252,000 figure 
insert “including $196,000 for study Middle 
Snake River, study to be coordinated with 
Corps of Engineers.” Subcommittee hear- 
ings on Montana freight rates make it im- 

esible for me to be there in time to present 
amendment myself. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


I am offering the amendment to make 
it perfectly clear that the funds in the 
bill cover a reach of the river, instead of 
one particular dam site. The House de- 
clined to appropriate any money for this 
study. I have conferred with the Sena- 
tors from the State of Idaho. The senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] is 
present, and he can state his views. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
can see no particular need for this 
amendment, although it may clarify the 
program providing for engineering 
studies to be initiated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the vicinity of the high 
Pleasant Valley Dam. 

During the hearings before the special 
subcommittee of which the Senator from 
Arizona is chairman, I asked several 
questions of the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, Mr. Dexheimer. I think it might 
be well to read into the Recorp at this 
point two or three of those questions and 
the answers: 

Senator DworsHax. The Bureau has al- 
ready made some preliminary studies and 
surveys of the Middle Snake area, including 
the Pleasant Valley site, but you need this 
amount to complete your investigations. 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Yes, sir. We made a re- 
connaissance survey in October of 1956 on 
this Pleasant Valley site and the height of 
dam that we want to investigate further. 
We need to do some additional drilling. 

Senator DworsHax. How long will it take 
you to complete this investigation? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. About 1 year after funds 
are made available. 

Senator DworsHak. Then you are reason- 
ably sure that you will be able to make 
recommendations for the development of the 
Middle Snake River to insure maximum stor- 
age of water and the comprehensive use of 
the Snake River? 
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Mr. DEXHEIMER, Yes, sir, to the extent of 
that part of the Snake River. 

Senator DworsHak. I am talking about the 
Middle Snake. 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Yes, sir. 


I think it is clear that the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation did not intend to 
confine his studies to the specific site 
of the proposed high Pleasant Valley 
Dam. Naturally, to determine the feasi- 
bility of such a project it would be neces- 
sary to go upstream or downstream 
several miles to ascertain what the po- 
tentialities of such a dam might be. 

On that basis, I think the hearing in- 
dicates that that was in the mind of Mr. 

2xheimer. 

Certainly I can have no particular ob- 
jection at this time, provided no effort is 
made, within the lump sum of $196,000 
in the bill, to go far afield and consider 
the reopening of the high Hells Canyon 
Dam controversy, and to do other things 
which are not related to a survey to de- 
termine the possibilities of developing 
comprehensive use of the Middle Snake 
River. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Congress has done its 
best, so far as trying to provide for the 
Federal construction of a high dam at 
Hells Canyon and has failed. That is 
out the window. However, there is this 
reach of the river which should be looked 
into as a whole. One hundred and 
ninety-six thousand dollars may not be 
adequate; additional funds may be re- 
quired, as frequently happens. We pro- 
vide in this bill that the total amount 
to be expended shall not exceed $196,000. 
If more is required to make a final report, 
that question can be considered another 
year. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The chairman of 
the committee does not offer this amend- 
ment on the basis that it would open the 
floodgates and authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to initiate studies far be- 
yond the purview of what is contem- 
plated at the present time, does he? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only point I wish 
to be sure about is that it does not in- 
volve the high dam at Hells Canyon. 

Second, I think a full study should be 
made in order to have a full develop- 
ment of this reach of the river. I would 
not want the study to be confined to a 
single dam site. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I think it is feasible 
to include a certain area of the Middle 
Snake in determining the potentials and 
the needs for the comprehensive use of 
water. 

I also point out that the Corps of Army 
Engineers is currently working on the 
expanded 308 report, which includes de- 
velopment of that section of the river. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the reason for 
the language in the amendment—“to be 
coordinated with the review of the 308 
report on the Columbia River Basin being 
conducted by the Corps of Engineers.” 

The two organizations ought to get 
together and agree on how to take care 
of that reach of the Snake River. I 
think I have heard the Sentaor from 
Idaho say that that stream, above all 
others, has been neglected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. We would like to have 
the possibilities thoroughly investigated 
in allits reaches. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Calling attention 
to the Army 308 report, I think it is very 
pertinent to point out that it should 
make available desirable information; 
and, if the Bureau of Reclamation coor- 
dinates its activities with those of the 
other Federal agency, between the two 
of them—and they usually work in close 
cooperation—in the course of a year we 
should have some of the information and 
reports on the surveys, which should be 
very vital and important to enable Con- 
gress to determine whether any future 
action should be taken in building proj- 
ects in the Middle Snake River. The 
Senator can have no objection to that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to emphasize 
again what the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson] has said: 

Included in the $5,252,000 allowed for gen- 
eral investigations is $196,000 for additional 
studies of Pleasant Valley to insure fullest 
possible utilization of the potential of that 
reach of the Snake River. 


That is what we are appropriating the 
money for. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If I correctly un- 
derstand what those words mean, I can 
see no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that I appreciate very much the position 
he has taken on this matter and the co- 
operation he has extended with regard 
to it. As the author of the original high 
Hells Canyon Dam bill, I should like to 
give him my assurance that there is no 
intention on the part of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon that this will be any 
avenue for reopening the high Hells 
Canyon Dam issue in connection with 
this particular matter, although he 
knows I believe that the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam issue is not dead. However, 
this has nothing to do with that issue 
beyond the fact that the Interior pro- 
posal itself would affect the Idaho Power 
Co. plan. I thank the Senator from 
Arizona for his cooperation, because, as 
he knows, my colleague from the State 
of Oregon and I, after we had had a 
report made to us that there was some 
ambiguity with regard to the matter as 
it stands on the record, communicated 
with the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson], and raised the question 
with him, and he agreed that there 
should be a clarification, and he has sent 
a suggested clarification to the chairman 
of the committee. 

I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], who has at all times been 
cooperative in regard to problems such 
as this. 

To complete the record I wish to say 
that the testimony of Mr. Dexheimer, as 
read by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], makes perfectly clear what 
his intent was. 

The ambiguity seems to have arisen— 
and I believe quite unintentionally on the 
part of the Secretary of the Interior— 
from a statement which appears at page 
191 of the hearings. At that page the 
Secretary of the Interior referred sev- 
eral times to the Pleasant Valley Dam 
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site. At page 192 there appears this 
sentence: 

In these circumstances, can we afford not 
to make the relatively modest investment of 
an additional $196,000 to complete the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of the 
Pleasant Valley site? 


As the Senator from Arizona has 
pointed out, that would seem to limit it 
to a one-dam site. I do not believe that 
was intended, if the statement be read 
in the light of the whole record which 
was made. I believe now is the time to 
avoid any ambiguity. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from the chairman of the Oregon 
State Water Resources Board, asking for 
a broadening of the language, so as to 
make clear that it is not limited to the 
high Pleasant Valley Dam site. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., July 8, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincerely hope you are successful in 
broadening Pleasant Valley study as com- 
plete physical and economical data. Entire 
middle Snake urgently needed by all con- 
cerned. 

JOHN D. Davis, 
Chairman, Oregon State Water Re- 
sources Board, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the two 
Senators from Idaho, the two Senators 
from Oregon, and the Senators from 
Washington and Montana certainly 
agree in their desire to overcome the 
objections raised on the House side to the 
$196,000 item. 

I now take the Senate to page 14 of the 
House report, where the the following 
language appears at the top of page 14: 

In making reductions below the budget 
estimate in this item the committee has 
eliminated $196,526 which was programed for 
investigation of the Pleasant Valley site on 
the Snake River. The only feasible storage 
project which could be built at this site 
would flood out the Hells Canyon site— 


That refers not only to the big dam 
site, but to the smaller, lower Hells Can- 
yon site as well— 
already licensed to the Idaho Power Co. for 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant, In 
addition, the Federal Power Commission has 
found that any combination of projects in 
this region of the Snake River which does 
not include the Nez Perce Dam, downstream 
from the Pleasant Valley site, would be less 
feasible than a plan which does include the 
Nez Perce site. Should the Nez Perce Dam be 
constructed it would flood out the Pleasant 
Valley site. The committee refused to permit 
investigations at the Pleasant Valley site 
during the fiscal year 1958 and has been of- 
fered no evidence which would indicate that 
this position should be altered. 


I say most earnestly that the amend- 
ment puts the Senate conferees in a 
position where they will be faced with 
the possibility of obtaining a recession 
on this item on the part of the House 
Members of the conference committee, 
when it is made clear that the study will 
not be limited to the high Pleasant Val- 
ley Dam site, but will include the whole 
reach of the Snake River which ought 
to be studied in order to determine what 
if any dams are the most feasible to 
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meet the needs of our section of the 
country. 

It is only because of that, I assure the 
Senator from Idaho, that my colleague 
and I took the initiative in presenting 
the problem to the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Arizona 
and the Senator from Louisiana. The 
Senator from Idaho knows that I came 
over and chatted with him on this sub- 
ject earlier this afternoon, setting forth 
what our purpose and intent was. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Again I wish to 
emphasize that I have no objection to 
exploring the possibilities in the area 
of the proposed Pleasant Valley site. 
Naturally, if the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Engineers are to appraise 
and evaluate the possibilities of a com- 
prehensive river development in that 
section of the country, they would have 
to go upstream and downstream for sev- 
eral miles. 

I wish to emphasize also that I can 
see no justification now for an opening 
wedge to permit the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to go far afield and to reexamine 
the controversy in connection with the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. That issue has 
been considered by both the Senate and 
the House, separately, and at this time 
I can see no reason for any proposal to 
nullify licenses which have been granted 
by the Federal Power Commission un- 
der the terms of which considerable 
progress is being made in the building 
of the Brownlee Dam on the Snake 
River. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Idaho is as appreciative as I am of the 
problems which confront us in regard 
to the so-called Little Hells Canyon and 
Oxbow Dam sites. We have a problem 
there as to what program for that reach 
of the river will best serve the economic 
needs of that area in the defense of our 
country. If we go ahead with a high 
Pleasant Valley Dam, it will have a very 
definite effect on some of the other dams 
already authorized and those contem- 
plated. 

If we build a dam somewhere else—I 
am speaking hypothetically now—and 
assuming that the study showed that a 
dam should be built somewhere else in 
the reach of the Snake River Basin, we 
certainly would wish to be in the posi- 
tion of having the facts which would 
warrant our making an intelligent deci- 
sion as to what the choice should be. 
That is the only motivation and inten- 
tion which the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has and which, I am sure, in this 
matter my colleague from Oregon shares 
with me in the advocacy of this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. So far as the ap- 
propriation of $196,000 is concerned, I 
can see no objection to that, because 
it is obvious that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation will initiate and complete these 
studies and make a report on them dur- 
ing the next year. Therefore, before any 
additional action may be taken by Con- 
gress, the reports will have been made 
available. 
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Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a statement which I have 
prepared on the subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I certainly do not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MORSE. I make such unani- 
mous-consent request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MORSE 

The bill as reported contains $196,000 for 
study of a high Pleasant Valley Dam on the 
Middle Snake as one of the items proposed 
by the Department of the Interior and ap- 
proved by the committee. 

The proposed amendment would insure 
that these funds be used for a comprehen- 
sive study, coordinated with the corps’ Co- 
lumbia Basin study now in progress, of the 
whole Middle Snake River from Weiser to 
Lewiston. 

The Pleasant Valley proposal first was 
rumored in late 1956 and was made public 
in early 1957. February 15, 1957, Secretary 
Seaton informed the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in connection with its case on 
Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley license ap- 
plications by Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
(composed of Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland General Electric, Washington Water 
Power, and Montana Power Co.) that In- 
terior would study a high Pleasant Valley 
Dam. The Federal Power Commission 
ignored the study and later the Department 
of the Interior stopped work on it. 

On January 20, 1958, the Federal Power 
Commission denied Pacific Northwest's ap- 
plications for Mountain Sheep-Pleasant 
Valley on the ground that Nez Perce was 
best adapted to comprehensive plan of de- 
velopment of the Middle Snake because of 
fiood control and power storage and power 
output, plus navigation benefits, 

A major problem is that Nez Perce is on 
the Snake River below the mouth of Salmon 
River and would interfere with fish passage. 
Nez Perce therefore is not feasible for the 
immediate future. However, it has been my 
position that every attempt should be made 
to solve the fish problem and preserve the 
site for maximum development, High Pleas- 
ant Valley, if built, would prevent construc- 
tion of Nez Perce because it would be in Nez 
Perce’s reservoir area. But high Pleasant 
Valley would also flood Hells Canyon site 
thereby eliminating possibility of Little Hells 
Canyon Dam (covered in Idaho Power Co.'s 
three-dam plan approved by the Federal 
Power Commission in 1955) as well as high 
Hells Canyon. Contention that study from 
Weiser to Lewiston would reopen Hells Can- 
yon battle by including Oxbow site is no 
more valid than contention that Seaton’s 

study does so because high Pleasant 
Valley would remove third dam from Idaho 
Power Co.'s three-dam plan. 

The Pacific Northwest Power Co. recently 
sought to reopen Mountain Sheep-Pleasant 
Valley case with a purported high Mountain 
Sheep Dam or whatever project the Federal 
Power Commission found best adapted. The 


Federal Power Commission denied the mo- 


tion, indicating its adherence to the view that 
only Nez Perce constitutes full development. 

The Corps of Engineers is conducting a re- 
view of the 1948 “308 Report” on the Colum- 
bia Basin. To be worth while it should in- 
clude a comprehensive study of the alterna- 
tives in the Middle Snake, including high 
Pleasant Valley, high Mountain Sheep, high 
Hells Canyon, medium Hells Canyon and 
Brownlee, and Nez Perce, and an intensive 
study with Interior of fish-passage problems. 

The Oregon Water Resources Board has 
called for a full study of the several alterna- 
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tives for Middle Snake development without 
which a rational choice cannot be made. 

The Interior proposal of $196,000 to study 
1 site and engineer 1 dam—especially in 
the face of the Federal Power Commission's 
rejection of several Middle Snake proposals 
other than Nez Perce—is to bet everything on 
a lame horse. 

It makes more sense to clock all of the 
contestants and then choose which make a 
winning combination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. First, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana for bringing to the floor of the 
Senate this fine bill. I know he has done 
a great deal of work on it. It is an ex- 
cellent bill so far as projects in the West- 
ern States are concerned. I appeared 
at a hearing of the special subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations over 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona was presiding. I was particu- 
larly interested at that time in the con- 
struction of the Gray Reef Afterbay Dam 
on the North Platte River in Wyoming. 
I appreciate the consideration and kind- 
ness which the chairman of the com- 
mittee extended to me in having that 
project authorized. I note that the com- 
mittee states: 

The committee recommends the inclusion 
of a provision prohibiting the use of funds 
for the Gray Reef Dam until the pending 
legislation is enacted into law. 


The bill authorizing the construction 
of the dam has passed the Senate and 
is now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I assume that the committee means 
the money will be available during the 
present fiscal year, but if the bill is en- 
acted into law, it may be used immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. With all good luck, the bill should 
become law this session. 

Mr. BARRETT. We hope so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it does not, there 
will be no expenditure. 

Mr. B. What I had in mind 
was that perhaps, for some reason or 
other, the bill might not pass the House; 
or if it passed the House, it might not be 
approved at this session of Congress. Is 
it the intention of the committee that 
the money shall be held available? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is an appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. 

Mr. BARRETT. So if authorizing 
legislation is enacted in time during this 
fiscal year, the money will be available? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my thanks and appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appro- 
priations and to congratulate the chair- 
man and the committee for recommend- 
ing appropriations for some very fine 
projects now under construction and sur- 
vey, and also for one or two new projects 
which we in Kansas appreciate. 
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I also express thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen]. I wonder if I could not secure 
his acceptance of an amendment to the 
section of the bill which deals with Bur- 
eau of Reclamation projects which would 
give Kansas some funds for the construc- 
tion or the commencement of work on the 
Almena project, which is in Norton 
County, and is on a tributary of the Mis- 
souri River. 

I note from the report that for the Mis- 
souri Basin project $41,963,000 is recom- 
mended, and that the total amount for 
construction and rehabilitation is $156,- 
347,000. 

I should like to offer an amendment to 
add $500,000 to this total appropriation, 
in order to have some work started on the 
Almena project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That matter was very 
carefully considered by the committee. 
In the first place, there is no budget esti- 
mate for this project. As the Senator 
well knows, that is a handicap at any 
time. In the second place, the amount 
to be repaid by the irrigators was very 
small—$855,000 out of a total irrigation 
allocation of $5,882,300. 

I think it would be well for the Senator 
to find some way to provide a greater 
reimbursement to the United States than 
an amount less than $900,000 out of a 
total of more than $5,800,000. That is 
a very small repayment. If the figures 
were to be revised in another year, and 
there were a greater contribution on be- 
half of the landowners, I assure the Sen- 
ator that the chances of having the proj- 
ect approved would be greatly improved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a confession to my good 
friend from Kansas. Many Senators, in- 
cluding myself, strenuously objected to 
the project for the simple reason that 
the contribution on the part of the irri- 
gators was to be so small. As the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has pointed out, it is 
only about $800,000 in contrast to a cost 
of over $15 million. That is too small a 
contribution. 

I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that the schedule be revised, so that a 
greater contribution will be made by the 
landowners. 

Mr. CARLSON. The water users of 
the Almena unit, according to the figures 
given to me, have executed a repayment 
contract for $855,000. That is the 
amount the irrigators will repay on this 
unit, which will cost $15,234,000. 

Of the remaining reimbursable costs, 
power revenues from the Missouri River 
Basin project will repay $5,046,000, and 
municipal water will return $351,400. 
The nonreimbursible costs include $8,- 
291,700 for flood control, $689,000 for fish 
and wildlife purposes, and $19,000 for 
recreation. 

Mr.ELLENDER. But there is no power 
to be developed there. The repayment 
will have to be made from power which 
may be generated away up on the Mis- 
souri River. 

Mr. CARLSON. Correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think we would be 
stretching a point if we exacted such a 
small amount from the irrigators as is 
shown by the record. I hope the Sena- 
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tor from Kansas will not insist on his 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Arizona 
have been most kind and generous to the 
people of Kansas. In my opinion, the 
Almena project is one which should be 
constructed in the future. I sincerely 
hope it will be reviewed, so that Con- 
gressional appropriations for it may be 
provided. 

But on the basis of the statements 
made by both the chairman of the full 
committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, I shall not offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a telegram I have received from 
Elton Carter, of the Norton Daily Tele- 
gram, be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Norton, Kans., July 8, 1958. 
Senator Frank CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You probably have this information. In 
case you don't it seems to us to be strong 
argument for Norton-Almena consideration 
this year. Project was one of Anderson's 
recommendations in Senate resolution from 
Interior Insular Affairs Committee. It has 
always been listed in top 4 new starts in 
the country as far as reclamation is con- 
cerned yet House bypassed for Burns Creek 
in Idaho and other top 3 have been included. 
Most important of all this project in effect 
is only a loan from the Government, not a 
gift, since repayment contracts were signed 
by both the city of Norton and Almena irri- 
gation district. Then as you know it’s one 
of few projects where local people have been 
united in a sincere fight to obtain favorable 
consideration. In view of serious continued 
cuts in wheat acreage allotments in this area 
and the overall economic picture here $1 
million or a new start this year just seems 
to us almost a necessity. Anything you and 
Senator ScHOEPPEL can do on the floor to 
reinstate or include project at this time will 
receive our wholehearted approval. 

ELTON CARTER, 
Norton Daily Telegram. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
express my gratitude to the able senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
for making available to his colleagues 
and to the Nation extensive and perti- 
nent new information on river develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Because of 
his great responsibilities as chairman 
of the Senate Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana toured vast areas of the 
Soviet Union last year, so as to be able 
to analyze for himself the reports of 
Russian advances in this vital field. 
Upon his return, he made an extremely 
able and fascinating report to the Sen- 
ate. 

Later, at hearings before the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
I had the real opportunity to hear addi- 
tional details of his discoveries. His tes- 
timony has helped to alert us to the 
need for making wise use of our own 
vast water resources, here in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record some excerpts and comments 
from an article which I wrote for the 

CcIv——832 
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Progressive magazine for May 1958, and 
in which I quoted remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
concerning this important field. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Our destiny in power energy lies in water- 
falls and that is why the warnings of such 
pilgrims as Senator ELLENDER and General 
Itschner must be heeded. 

It was a somber group of Senators who 
listened to this testimony. Had we voted on 
Helis Canyon, or TVA self-financing, or a 
similar program for the Columbia River in 
that sobering moment, I doubt that there 
would have been many dissenters. 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah, for 
many years a prominent advocate of reclama- 
tion projects, was especially interested when 
Senator ELLENDER described the model city 
being constructed for the workers who will 
erect the immense Stalingrad Dam on the 
Volga River. 

“That is the way we do it in the West— 
build our cities first,” said Senator WATKINS. 

“We do not do it that thoroughly, though,” 
replied Senator ELLENDER. “This is a perma- 
nent city. I saw huge apartment houses 
built along wide avenues, lined with trees; 
in connection with this city they have hos- 
pitals, schools of all kinds, kindergarten and 
secondary schools, even technical schools, 
wherein the workers who work on the dam 
and who will probably be workers later when 
electricity is used to produce manufactured 
goods, can go to school in order to prepare 
themselves for the coming event when Stal- 
ingrad Dam is completed. * * * They also 
have a large cultural center where children 
of the workers, as well as the workers them- 
selves, who play music or who desire to take 
up drama in connection with their work, can 
come in and exhibit their talents.” 

In one shattering burst, the Soviet Union 
has moved from peasantry to the industrial 
age. It exceeds us in area, in population, 
and in discipline. Does it exceed us in the 
capacity to sacrifice, so that a way of life— 
either of tyranny or freedom—may continue 
and endure? This may be the dominant 
question of our time. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp my indi- 
vidual views concerning the Bruces 
Eddy project as contained in Senate 
Public Works Committee Report No. 
1710 on the river and harbor, beach- 
erosion control, and flood-control proj- 
ects, 1958. 

There being no objection, the indi- 
vidual views were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959, 
SENATE REPORT 1796, INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF 
SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
In general, this is an excellent bill, which 

authorizes many useful and urgently needed 

projects for development of our precious 
water resources. 

However, I do want to voice a protest 
against the procedure involved in the 
authorization of $1,200,000 in planning funds 
for the Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on 
the North Fork of the Clearwater River in 
Idaho. 

This project has never been authorized for 
construction by Congress and the President. 
Why should planning funds be voted for a 
project which may never be built? 

There is just as much logic and reason, 
for example, to provide planning funds for 
the proposed Hells Canyon project as for 
Bruces Eddy. Hells Canyon has never been 
authorized because of opposition to its con- 
struction by private power companies, de- 
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spite recommendation of Hells Canyon in 
the 308 Report of the Corps of Engineers, 
Bruces Eddy has never been authorized be- 
cause of opposition to its construction by 
conservation and outdoor groups, despite the 
fact that this project also has been recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers. The two 
situations are not greatly different from this 
standpoint. Both projects are controversial, 
albeit for different reasons. 

The Senate will be setting a perilous 
precedent if it decides to authorize $1,200,000 
in planning funds for a dam and reseryoir 
not authorized for construction. 

Congressional policy for sound fiscal man- 
agement will be jeopardized by the practice 
of permitting the appropriation of large 
sums for preparation of detailed plans for 
the myriad projects which have been investi- 
gated but not authorized by Congress. This 
procedure for providing funds for Bruces 
Eddy Dam in advance of full project author- 
ization is most unusual. I think it unwise 
for the Senate to embark on such a policy 
because it opens floodgates for funding in- 
numerable projects which never have been 
authorized and which may never be 
authorized. 

I want to summarize, only very briefly, the 
reasons why leading outdoor and conserva- 
tion organizations in our Nation have op- 
posed construction of the Bruces Eddy proj- 
ect on the Clearwater River, which is the 
heart of one of the last great virgin wilder- 
ness realms within the limits of continental 
United States, I have hiked and ridden 
through these solitudes many times, so I 
do not speak of these scenic resources only 
from vicarious knowledge or contact. 

Bruces Eddy Reservoir would flood out 49 
miles of the Clearwater River in the heart of 
one of America’s finest scenic outdoor areas. 
The Clearwater drainage provides wintering 
grounds for the Nation’s largest remaining 
elk herd. Possibly the Clearwater elk herd 
can be sustained by careful game manage- 
ment. If dams are built thousands of acres 
of low valley ranges, winter feeding grounds 
for the elk, will be flooded out. 

The Clearwater also is a major spawning 
ground for migratory steelhead and the 
source of angling for thousands of trout 
fishermen. The Bruces Eddy Dam would 
form a permanent barrier between migrant 
fish and any upstream spawning grounds at 
the source of the North Fork of the Clear- 
water. 

In Congress, we often hear appeals for 
consideration of the rights of States to de- 
termine policies for use of water resources 
within their boundaries. The Senate should 
know that the Idaho State Fish and Game 
Department, after a 4-year study, has con- 
cluded that dams should not be built at the 
Bruces Eddy and Penny Clifis sites on the 
Clearwater because of fish and wildlife values 
at stake. Two teams of Idaho State game 
biologists—one studying effects on big game 
and the other on fish—came up early this 
year with the same principal recommenda- 
tion: The dams should not be built. 

I object to the authorization of funds to 
provide detailed plans for Bruces Eddy Dam 
because it represents poor fiscal policy and 
bad wildlife management practices, espe- 
cially in view of the recommendations made 
by experts in this field. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
studies of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, on the effects of Bruces 
Eddy upon fish and wildlife resources, 
are nearing completion and will be 
available this fall. These studies repre- 
sent an investment of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars by the Federal 
Government. Planning of this project 
should not proceed until these results 
are available. 
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It is especially important that any ac- 
tion on planning funds for Bruces Eddy 
Dam await the outcome of studies by 
fishery biologists, because the runs of 
migratory steelhead on the Clearwater 
River have been increasing greatly since 
adequate fish passage facilities have 
been installed at Lewiston power dam on 
the Clearwater River. From July 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958, some 20,955 
steelhead and 152 Chinook salmon were 
counted as passing the dam, This figure 
is the largest on record. The rapid 
growth of runs within recent years dem- 
onstrates that the Clearwater has tre- 
mendous potential for steelhead produc- 
tion and that Chinook may eventually 
be restored to earlier numbers. The 
Bruces Eddy Dam, of course, would 
knock out a big part of the fisheries 
potential for spawning in the Clearwater 
drainage. 

I ask consent to include a table and 
summary of a report of the fisheries 
division of the Idaho Fish and Game De- 
partment, dated January 1, 1958, show- 
ing the growth of migratory fish runs 
up the Clearwater River since improve- 
ments were made in ladders over the 
Lewiston Dam which previously had 
partially blockaded the runs. 

There being no objection, the table 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Counts of adult steelhead over Lewiston 

Dam by fish-year and by fall, winter, and 


spring seasons, 1950-57 

Year: Number 
Oo) TT a E 4, 202 
SSS Re Se ee ee See 6, 337 
NINES T alas into La tad sata ass wide oie oe 10, 604 


RECORDBREAKING STEELHEAD RUN COUNTED 
AT LEWISTON DAM 


Before the end of March the current steel- 
head run of the Clearwater River had broken 
all records established since the count at 
Lewiston Dam began 9 years ago, the Idaho 
Fish and Game Department said today. 

Ralph Pirtle, fishery biologist for the area, 
says 16,534 steelhead were counted through 
the station between July 1, 1957, and March 
27 this year. The run dropped off abruptly 
with a change in water conditions at the 
end of the month. The previous record for 
the same period of time was established by 
the 1952-53 run, of which 4,974 fish had been 
counted by the same station. 

He explained that the upstream migration 
is spread through fall, winter, and spring, 
so that steelhead-year is counted from July 
1 of one year through June 30 of the fol- 
lowing year. This assures counting all of the 

of each migration season together. 

The number counted so far this year is 
well over the highest number counted for 
any total fish-year to date, though the run 
usually peaks later in the spring, Pirtle 
pointed out. The previous total for an en- 
tire year was 14,176, which was counted dur- 
ing the 1954-55 run. The later weeks of that 
run included the previous record day (May 
1, with 1,243 fish counted) and the record 
month (April, with 6,191 fish). 

Both of the latter records were broken by 
3 successive days during March 1958, 
Pirtle reported. On March 22 the counters 
reported 2,023 steelhead had passed the dam. 
On March 23 the count was 2,783. On March 
24 it was down to 1,993, which was still bet- 
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Me 3 than the best single day of any previous 
run. After that, the count dropped. The 
total for the month up to March 27 was 
8,748 steelhead trout, 

Pirtle said several recent changes in the 
steelhead situation probably contributed to 
this exceptional increase in fish. He cited the 
inundation of the Indian fishing grounds 
at Celilo Falls and the prohibition of com- 
mercial fishing above Bonneville Dam as con- 
tributing heavily to the increase. He also 
pointed out that increased understanding of 
the steelhead and the resulting improvement 
in management methods have led to a grad- 
ual increase that has been marked over sev- 
eral years. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is not my intention to offer an amend- 
ment with respect to Bruces Eddy, but 
I want the Recorp to show my concern 
for some of the wildlife and fisheries 
values which may be endangered in that 
area. 

I also thank the Senator from Loui- 
siana for the fairness with which he al- 
ways considers river-development ques- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest. I rather 
imagine that his very objective and 
thorough approach stems from a num- 
ber of considerations: It stems from 
the fact that he has an outstanding 
committee chairman over him in the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], 
who himself has a great understanding 
of the needs of the West. I think it 
stems from Senator ELLENDER’s own vast 
knowledge of the Mississippi River, on 
which he lives, and which is the greatest 
river system in the United States. I 
think, perhaps, recently, it stems from 
the fact that the Senator from Loui- 
siana has toured the Soviet Union and 
has brought back the most complete 
reports our Government has on the vast 
hydroelectric, flood-control, and navi- 
gation projects which are under devel- 
opment in Soviet Russia. The Senator 
realizes that we must keep pace. 

I particularly thank the Senator from 
Louisiana for the very full allocation of 
$10 million for the great John Day lock 
and hydroelectric project on the mighty 
Columbia River, which is contained in 
the bill. 

I also commend him and his asso- 
ciates for the first construction funds 
for the vital Green Peter project on the 
Santiam River, which is a tributary of 
the beautiful Willamette River, which 
together comprise the second-greatest 
tributary of the Columbia, the Snake 
River being of course the largest trib- 
utary in the United States. 

I had the opportunity to testify be- 
fore the subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from Louisiana in behalf of the 
Green Peter Dam and Reservoir. I 
pointed out that this project is vitally 
needed as a component of the Columbia 
River Basin flood-control and water- 
power facilities. It is extremely heart- 
ening to know that the first Green Peter 
construction funds have been provided 
in this bill. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana for his understanding leader- 
ship in this respect. Furthermore, 
Green Peter is in an area where idle 
men need jobs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an article entitled “John 
Day Work To Begin,” written by Wal- 
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ter Mattila, and published in the Ore- 
gon Daily Journal of Portland of June 
29, 1958, together with some statements 
I made with respect to the importance 
and significance of the funds provided 
for the Green Peter project. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Oregon Journal of June 29, 1958] 

JOHN Day Work To BEGIN 
(By Walter Mattila) 


One of the biggest doormats for recent 
power-dam controversies in the development 
of the Columbia Basin will have some con- 
crete on it before long. 

This is the site of John Day Dam—the 
last site for a huge dam on the American 
side of the Columbia River. 

It has been the battleground for more po- 
litical issues than even Hells Canyon. 

But they appear to have been settled, one 
way or another. On July 1 the Corps of 
Engineers will open bids for construction of 
the first cofferdam for this tremendous proj- 
ect which will open the Columbia River for 
slackwater navigation to Pasco, Wash., and 
eventually develop more power than any 
other dam in the United States except Grand 
Coulee, 

This dam will be erected 217 miles above 
the mouth of the Columbia and 25 miles 
upstream from The Dalles. 

Although the John Day Dam project has 
& higher benefit-to-cost ratio than McNary 
Dam it has had to wait a long time for 
Congressional authorization, which came in 
1950, and still longer for the first appropria- 
tion—$1 million—in 1957. 

This enormous project, 3 miles downstream 
from the confluence of Oregon’s John Day 
River, might haye been spared 1 major con- 
troversy had not the Vanport disaster oc- 
curred. 

By spending some $40 million or so more 
on the dam which was to cost $350 million, 
the Corps of Engineers said emergency storage 
capacity of 2 million acre-feet could be pro- 
vided by the proposed John Day Dam. 

The Corps of Engineers explained that had 
such storage been available in the week 
before the Vanport disaster, the Columbia's 
crest could have been 1.5 feet lower. 

During high floods the level of the John 
Day Dam was to be raised 37 feet. At this 
level the reservoir would inundate 61,300 
acres of land and would affect several Ore- 
gon towns, including Arlington, Boardman, 
Irrigon, Umatilla, Quinton, Blalock, Willows, 
Heppner Junction and Castle Rock; and the 
Washington towns of Alderdale, Plymouth, 
Patterson, Sundale, Moona, McCredie, Carley 
and Whitcomb, 

And the fisheries interests objected that 
the great dam would be raised during the 
main fish run to its maximum height which 
was too much for fish to climb—142 feet. 

So great was the loss from the high dam 
that public opinion favored storage pos- 
sibilities in the upper drainage of the Co- 
lumbia and its tributaries. By 1950, on 
recommendation of the Portland district en- 
gineer (since then the project has been 
transferred to the Walla Walla district), the 
legislation authorizing the great dam was 
modified to reduce storage to 500,000 acre- 
feet. 

As a result the John Day project will flood 
only 42,700 acres instead of 61,300. At that 
its 77.4-mile-long pool will require reloca- 
tion of 59 miles of Union Pacific Railroad 
right-of-way, 80 miles of Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railroad, and 4 miles of miscel- 
laneous right-of-way, 32 miles of United 
States Highway 30 on the Oregon shore and 
40 of the Washington State Highway 80 on 
the north shore. 

Acceptance of the lower dam quieted the 
high dam controversy but the project which 
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was so im! t for the basin’s power and 
navigation got involved in the partnership 
issue. 

Even before the Eisenhower administra- 
tion recommended that local agencies join 
in financing development of regional power 
resources, it was apparent that the Con- 
gress was becoming reluctant to appropriate 
adequate funds for Columbia River dams. 

In the spring of 1954 Senator Guy Cordon 
introduced a bill which proposed that the 
dam's generating facilities be financed by 
Oregon power companies, Oregon municipali- 
ties, and Oregon PUD’s and REA's. 

By this time another power controversy 
touched the development of the John Day 
site. This was the diverting of the bulk of 
Federal power to Washington whose mu- 
nicipal systems and PUD's were entitled un- 
der the preference clause of the Bonneville 
Act for the first call on Federal power. 

The financing of the generating facilities 
by Oregon capital was to bring Oregon a 
full share of kilowatts. 

The partnership program was no longer 
pressed by the administration for develop- 
ment of big projects after Fred Seaton suc- 
ceeded Oregon’s Douglas McKay as Secre- 
tary of Interior. Congress appropriated 
funds for construction of Ice Harbor Dam 
on the main Snake River even though no 
such item appeared on the President's 
budget. Again through the efforts of North- 
west Congressional delegations, the first $1 
million came for John Day. Subsequently 
the Eisenhower administration has smiled 
at the project. 

While the partnership program was still 
active, a group of Washington PUD’s con- 
sidered the possibility of undertaking the 
John Day project. By this time the fi- 
nancing of big dam projects through the use 
of power sales contracts for security was 
bringing in cash for the Grant County, 
Wash., PUD’s Priest Rapids Dam. However, 
the PUD’s did not proceed to put up big 
John Day Dam. 

In the meantime, the John Day project, 
because it was the biggest one left on the 
drawing boards in the Columbia Basin, was 
not helped by the controversy over pros- 
pects of cheap atomic power. However, ex- 
perts in the field indicate that atomic power 
is not likely to compete with the flood of 
John Day Dam kilowatts. 

Barging and other navigational interests 
of the upper Columbia are most eager to 
have the dam built as fast as possible—it 
may take 10 years—but they also are eager 
to have the best in navigation locks and 
allied features provided. Barge operators 
have conferred with the Corps of Engineers 
on features of the lock which will have a 
maximum lift of 113 feet. In fact, the 
navigation lock has been shifted in the final 
plan from the Oregon side to the Washington 
side, 

To the public, which will have a fine view 
of the John Day Dam from highways and 
trains on both banks of the river, this last 
of the great dams will look like a real dam. 
It runs straight across the river without 
kinks and welts. 

Twelve generators, each producing 108,000 
kilowatts, are to be initially installed for an 
output of 1,305,400 kilowatts. The ultimate 
capacity when storage dams are provided 
upstream will be 2,174,000 kilowatts—almost 
Grand Coulee’s present output. 

There has been at least one international 
controversy which has aided the John Day 
project. This is the cold war rivalry between 
United States and Russia to get the best 
use out of their resources. Once it became 
known that the Russians are expending huge 
sums on big power projects, Congress 
loosened the purse strings for big John Day. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR RICHARD NEUBERGER 


Likewise, the Green Peter Dam and Res- 
ervoir on & principal tributary of the Wil- 
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lamette River is vitally needed as an addi- 
tional unit in the basin’s flood-control and 
power facilities. The Corps of Engineers 
can complete the preconstruction planning 
and get work under way during the coming 
fiscal year with an appropriation of $2 mil- 
lion. This project has widespread support 
through the region and is fully justified by 
the benefits it will provide. 
NEUBERGER SEES Hore FOR BREAKING LOGJAM 
Factnc START OF NEw OREGON WATER 
PROJECTS 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
today expressed optimism over prospects for 
obtaining funds to start construction of the 
multiple-purpose Green Peter Dam on the 
Santiam River and develop other Oregon 
water resource projects after addressing a 
special plea to the chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Appropriations Subcommittee. 

“New starts on Oregon projects have been 
stalemated since the President's budget 
message forbade the construction of a single 
new undertaking,” NEUBERGER added. “I 
am hopeful that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will act favorably to break this 
logjam.” 

NEUBERGER conferred with Senator ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, chair- 
man of the subcommittee to discuss increased 
allocations for river and harbor works to 
help revive employment in Oregon and 
“push forward a lagging water resources de- 
velopment program.” The Oregon Senator 
said he was “greatly encouraged by the 
helpful reaction” expressed by Senator 
ELLENDER. 

“Senator ELLENDER toured some 40 Soviet 
water resource projects last fall and has told 
the Senate many times of the progress 
being made under the Communist banner 
to harness rivers for power, irrigation and 
flood control,” NEUBERGER added. “He is 
well acquainted with our situation in Ore- 
gon and I had an opportunity to emphasize 
the long-range importance of building dams 
and improving harbors to achieve the full 
economic potential of our resources.” 

NEUBERGER explained to ELLENDER that 
“unemployment in Oregon on June 1 was 
more than double that of 1957” and that 
new public works projects would provide 
work for many individuals and help to re- 
store their purchasing power. 

NEUBERGER emphasized the need for start- 
ing construction on the $58 million Green 
Peter Dam and Reservoir, an important link 
in the program for control of the Willam- 
ette River, and the $3,950,000 Rogue River 
navigation development at Gold Beach. He 
pointed out that the benefit-cost ratio for 
Green Peter was 1.41 to 1 and for Gold 
Beach harbor 1.36 to 1. 

He also sought the addition of funds for 
general investigations by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for a navigation study at Coos and 
Millicoma Rivers and for a flood-control 
survey of Coquille River. The Coquille sur- 
vey is about 90 percent complete but the 
President's budget for fiscal 1959 failed to 
provide the funds necessary for completion. 
The navigation survey at Coos and Milli- 
coma Rivers has been in abeyance for sey- 
eral years. Its completion would open a 
large area in Coos County for water trans- 
port of forest products. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have one further question I wish to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. On page 4 of the committee 
report it is stated that the committee 
prefers not to make specific allocations 
to individual investigations, but desires 
to call the attention of the Corps of 
Engineers to testimony presented to the 
committee on behalf of various projects 
and expects that increased amounts will 
be applied to those surveys where fea- 
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sible. If the increases over the budget 
are allowed, would this placo projects 
for which testimony has been given, such 
as the Coos and Millicoma River and 
Coquille River flood-control studies in 
the State of Oregon, in a position to 
qualify for allocations by the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Coos and Milli- 
coma Rivers is a planning project. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, special 
funds would have to be provided for that 
purpose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Under this par- 
ticular item, the Coos and Millicoma 
projects then would not be included, I 
understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, in- 
asmuch as they are not eligible for 
surveys. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. In other words, 
they will not qualify under the item dis- 
cussed on page 4 of the committee re- 
port; is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, because that 
amount is for surveys only. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In essence, funds 
for the Coos and Millicoma projects 
would have to be provided in a later bill, 
would they not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. They would have 
to be provided in an item specifically 
See for planning funds, would they 
no 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; because all 
planning funds must be specifically 
allocated. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I understand. 
And the items on page 4 are survey 
funds, not planning funds, are they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Again I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana. We in the 
Northwest are extremely thankful for 
the funds provided in general, and par- 
ticularly for those for the John Day and 
Green Peter projects. We hope in the 
near future for the Coos and Millicoma 
planning items. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to secure 
from the Senator information about sev- 
eral Kentucky projects I advocated be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Among other requests, I asked that an 
appropriation be made for a survey for 
Panther Creek in Kentucky. I note that 
the committee has reported that it would 
not make a specific allocation in the bill 
for an individual investigation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it is on the 


eligible list. 
Mr. COOPER. Panther Creek survey 
is on the eligible list? 


Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope very much that 
the Senator from Louisiana and his com- 
mittee will give the Panther Creek sur- 
vey favorable consideration, and I hope 
it will be designated for an appropria- 
a from funds made available in the 
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Let me ask whether the estimates pre- 
sented by the Corps of Engineers for 
Barkley Dam contain any funds for the 
acquisition of land for a wildlife reser- 
vation between the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee Rivers, above the site of the 
Barkley Dam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; there is no spe- 
cific recommendation for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Many persons in that 
area are much concerned about this 
matter, They approve the acquisition of 
a large area for a wildlife reservation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The dam is pro- 
gressing very rapidly at the moment; 
and I presume that, in time, funds will 
be provided for the purpose the Senator 
from Kentucky has mentioned, as has 
been the case in connection with many 
other projects. 

Mr. COOPER. I am joining with resi- 
dents of the area there in their opposi- 
tion to the acquisition of land for that 
purpose. From the Senator’s statement, 
I am assured that no money for it is 
available under this measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

I may say that in the case of many 
projects in this category, funds are pro- 
vided, just before completion, for access 
roads, small parks, and sanitary equip- 
ment, so the people can visit the areas 
and can have access to them and to the 
waters which are held back by the dams. 

Mr. COOPER. I turn to another sub- 
ject. In past years, funds were appro- 
priated for surveys on the Laurel River, 
on the upper Cumberland. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. And survey funds have 
also been appropriated for Devil’s Jump 
Reservoir, on the upper Cumberland. 
Since the committee has made its report 
I have received communications asking 
why no funds for those projects are in- 
cluded in this bill. 

I am informed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers that funds are available to com- 
plete those surveys, and that it is not 
necessary to provide further appropria- 
tions in the bill, other than those already 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the Corps of 
Engineers has on hand sufficient funds to 
continue those surveys, as well as many 
others. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Louisiana that I am 
very appreciative of the consideration he 
and his committee have given to the 
Kentucky Congressional delegation and 
to the witnesses from Kentucky who have 
come before the committee to seek ap- 
propriations for various river develop- 
ment and flood control projects in Ken- 
tucky. We are very grateful to him for 
the full hearings he gave to our request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 

- from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate very much 
as do the people of the Big Sandy Valley 
the fact that the senior Senator from 
Louisiana, Senator ELLENDER, and the 
committee included in the bill appropri- 
ations for the planning and designs of 
the Fishtrap, Harper, and Pound Res- 
frvoirs on the Big Sandy. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The House of Rep- 
resentatives recommended funds for 
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planning Fishtrap. My colleagues will 
recall that last year our committee prom- 
ised that it would include them. But, 
instead, the House did so this year; and 
we have concurred in the action taken by 
the House. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very appreciative 
of that. The committee—you as chair- 
man, the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Ropertson] and the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], have 
taken a very fine interest in the problems 
of the Big Sandy Valley. My colleagues 
will recall that great floods have swept 
the valley for many years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If Fishtrap, Pound, and 
Harper Reservoirs can proceed to con- 
struction, they will provide protection for 
the valley and its people. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana and his commit- 
tee will keep those reservoirs in mind in 
the future. 

I also wish to express the appreciation 
of the people of Kentucky for the in- 
terest—and it is not a new interest; it 
is a longtime interest—the Senator 
from Louisiana has taken in the de- 
velopment of the Ohio River Valley. 
Year after year, he and his commit- 
tee have provided the funds the Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended, and, in 
addition, have provided funds in ad- 
vance of schedule, for surveys, plans, and 
construction of reservoirs on the Ohio. 
This project is one of the great de- 
velopments in our country and in the 
world; and I want the Senator from 
Louisiana to know, again, that we ap- 
preciate the great interest he has taken 
in it. 

Mr. President, I again express my own 
appreciation for the courtesy the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has always shown 
us when we appear before his commit- 
tee. He hears what we have to say, and 
he considers carefully and compre- 
hensively the requests we make. 

The Senator from Louisiana deserves 
the thanks of this body and the Nation 
for his understanding of the importance 
of the development of the great rivers 
of the Nation—for flood protection, to 
conserve the water resources of our 
country and to promote transportation. 
These are means of developing the 
wealth of the Nation and keeping it 
abreast and in advance of similar de- 
velopments in other countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

He will recall that for the past 4 years 
we have had added projects for naviga- 
tion on the Ohio River; and this year 
we added the Pike Island lock and dam, 
which will continue the replacement of 
the old, outmoded locks. The Pike Is- 
land Dam will replace structures which 
were built in 1905, and can no longer 
serve the extensive commerce which has 
developed on the river, commerce which 
has grown from 21 million tons to 80 
million tons. So I am very glad the 
committee has taken the position it has. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to take a 
moment to pay a very sincere and de- 
served tribute to the Senator from 
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Louisiana, and to support the position 
already taken by my colleague from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and the tribute 
just paid by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Of course, Kentucky bestows the 
honorary title of “Kentucky Colonel’; 
and New Orleans, La., has the very 
delightful tradition of awarding a 
special title to visitors there, as I ascer- 
tained, and enjoyed, some weeks ago. I 
do not have the power and the authority 
to bestow upon the Senator from Louisi- 
ana any special honorary title from the 
State of Oregon; but if I had such au- 
thority, I want my friend from Louisi- 
ana to know I would bestow upon him 
the title of Honorary United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Oregon, because 
he has made himself a keen student of 
the water resource and public works 
problems of my State. 

I know I bespeak the viewpoint of my 
colleague, too, and in line with what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
has said about the Senator from Louisi- 
ana in reference to Kentucky, I wish to 
say that when we go before the Senator 
from Louisiana we know the merits of 
our case will be considered. That is all 
we have a right to ask for. That is all 
we have ever asked for. But it is very 
comforting to know that when one goes 
before the Senator from Louisiana, if he 
has a case and can make his case before 
the Senator from Louisiana, he is going 
to get approval. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
consideration. One does not get ap- 
proval all the time, but he gets consid- 
eration all the time. 

Mr. MORSE. If one has a strong 
enough case, he will get approval. The 
approval has to be on the basis of the 
merits of the case. We have no right to 
get approval unless we can prove our 
case. 

I am particularly appreciative of the 
favorable consideration which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and his committee 
have given to us in the State of Oregon 
with respect to the Green Peter Dam 
proposal. The Senator will recall that 
the two Senators from the State of. Ore- 
gon testified on this matter and con- 
ferred with him about it. Not so many 
days ago I sent an additional detailed 
statement of how important I thought 
this particular project was to the econ- 
omy of the State of Oregon. Oregon is 
an area of surplus labor, which means 
we have much unemployment at the 
present time. But in the area of the 
Green Peter site there is a great shortage 
of power and there is a great need for 
flood control. It is in the rich Willam- 
ette Valley where some of the finest 
farms in the whole State of Oregon are 
to be found. Yet, as the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, we are losing valuable 
acres of rich soil each year because we 
do not have the kind of flood control 
Green Peter will give us, and which will 
be provided if we obtain the construction 
money. 

I say to the Senator from Louisiana, 
“You have earned the gratitude and 
thanks of the people of Oregon, because 
you, sir, by making construction funds 
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available for us, are going to allow us 
to carry out what I consider to be, after 
all”—and the Senator has heard me say 
it many times—‘“our primary obligation 
to preserve our natural resources and to 
function as trustees of these great gifts 
of God, and to see to it that they are not 
wasted.” The money made available for 
Green Peter construction will help us 
carry out that trusteeship. 

Likewise, the John Day Dam is going 
to bring great assistance to the Columbia 
Basin from the standpoint not only of 
helping in reference to the shortage of 
power, but of being of great assistance 
in connection with navigation and other 
benefits which will flow from the project. 
The appropriation recommended by the 
Senate committee for the full amount 
usable for this fiscal year is a substan- 
tial improvement over the President's 
budget. 

I should like to name some of the other 
projects: The Holley project. The in- 
terstate bridge between Oregon and 
Washington, for which construction 
money has been provided for the first 
time. The Fall Creek Reservoir and the 
Blue River Reservoir are projects of vital 
concern to the people of my State. 

Therefore, I am glad to join my col- 
league in expressing to the Senator from 
Louisiana and to the members of his 
committee, because I know a chairman 
must have the help of the members of 
his committee, the very deep thanks of 
the people of Oregon for the very fair 
consideration which they have received. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask the 
Senator about one matter. My colleague 
was here a moment ago, but seems to 
have been called off the floor for a mo- 
ment. He shares my interest in this 
matter, and I believe he will return 
shortly. I noticed in going through the 
Engineers’ projects that the State of 
Colorado is not listed therein. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Only in reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Not in projects han- 
dled by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not in the Corps of 
Engineers’ portion; no. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As the Senator is 
aware, the Purgatoire project in south- 
ern Colorado was authorized by S. 3910. 
It was our understanding from inquiry 
that no projects authorized by S. 3910 
would be considered in this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where did the Sen- 
ator get his information? 

Mr. ALLOTT. From the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not from our com- 
mittee, Senator. I beg your pardon. It 
never came to my attention. I wish to 
assure the Senator that every project 
which came to our attention did receive 
consideration. The committee received 
no testimony on the project which the 
Senator has just mentioned. If the com- 
mittee had received testimony, the 
chances are it might have done some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure what the 
Senator says is true. The inquiry was 
made not by me, but at the staff level, 
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and the information came back that no 
S. 3910 projects were to be considered by 
the committee. It was an error, 
wherever it occurred. Neverthless, the 
error has occurred. So we find ourselves 
in this situation. The Army Engineers 
have informed me that they could use 
$130,000 for planning for this project, 
which was authorized under S. 3910. I 
should like to inquire whether there 
would be any possibility of increasing the 
totalamount. I understand the commit- 
tee does not designate or earmark money 
for planning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee does 
so for planning. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It does for planning? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would it be possible 
to increase the total by $130,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, it would 
be possible, but, as I indicated to the 
Senator from Minnesota, who has a good 
cause and who is interested in very 
worthy projects—and the Senator from 
Connecticut likewise has worthy proj- 
ects—the committee had no testimony on 
those projects. If once we opened the 
door for Colorado or Minnesota, then 
we would have to open the door for 
everyone else. 

I make this suggestion to the Senator 
from Colorado. Congress will be in ses- 
sion for another month. I will make 
efforts to include this project, as well as 
a few others, in a supplemental bill, 
which will no doubt come to the Senate 
before the end of the session. I give as- 
surance that if the effort is made, I shall 
hold hearings on any projects that are 
submitted, and will do my best to have 
them put in the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have no doubt of 
what the Senator states. The Senator 
from Louisiana has always been eminent- 
ly fair in the consideration of these 
matters. Unfortunately, through a mis- 
understanding, we did not make a show- 
ing on the Purgatoire, which should at 
least start in the planning stage this 
year. The Senator has been kind enough 
to suggest what should be done. I un- 
derstand that if he let the bars down, 
there would be no end to such request, 
and I am in complete appreciation of the 
position in which he finds himself. I 
wanted to make a record of the matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 
Iam satisfied if the effort is made on the 
next supplemental appropriation bill, 
and I am given an opportunity to hold 
hearings, something may be done. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to state for the 
Recorp that the brother of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], Ralph Humphrey, is critically 
ill at Huron, S. Dak., and my colleague 
from Minnesota is with his brother. I 
did not want reference to Minnesota 
projects in this very important appro- 
priation bill made without the absence 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
being explained. As reported by Twin 
City newspapers, his brother was taken 
critically ill with a brain hemorrhage. 
I make that explanation so the RECORD 
will show why the junior Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] has not 
made any mention of Minnesota projects 
this afternoon, I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might say that New 
York finds itself in the rather anoma- 
lous position of contributing in excess 
of 18 percent of the Federal revenues 
and receiving in return about 6 percent 
of the Federal payments and benefits. 
Nevertheless, we have been accustomed 
to that procedure for a very long time, 
and we are none the less grateful for the 
intelligent and wise administration of 
those affairs of ours which come within 
the purview of the committee under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I wish to thank the 
Senator for the consideration which has 
been given to my State in three respects 
in particular. 

First, there has been great under- 
standing of our problems created by the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway, which will 
call for the deepening of harbors all 
along the line if real benefits are to be 
received. I note with great satisfac- 
tion that two of those harbors, Buffalo 
and Oswego, are being looked after now. 

I also invite attention to the fact that 
we have considerable and great inter- 
est in Ogdensburg. I hope, therefore, 
that if the project should be ready for 
testimony, in the same way the Senator 
has so kindly dealt with the Senators 
from Colorado and from Minnesota, he 
will give the same consideration to us. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have no testi- 
mony whatever regarding Ogdensburg. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the occasion 
should present itself I would be glad to 
summon the Corps of Engineers and get 
their reaction as to that project and any 
Hei included in the new authorization 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is very 
kind. If the Senator will allow, I am 
not quite through. 

Another matter to which I should like 
to refer is the gracious and wise consid- 
eration given to Fire Island Inlet. That 
is an enormous section of an absolutely 
invaluable beach area which is being 
eroded. Fire Island is really a barrier 
reef to the heart of Long Island, which 
itself is a very critical part of the city 
of New York. This work is very essen- 
tial. The danger is very great. I am 
delighted to see the committee is giving 
the matter its attention. 

Finally I should like to say a word 
about Hudson River Waterway, an in- 
dispensable artery of commerce for our 
State. I am very glad to see the inter- 
est of the committee in our barge canal. 
I make only one suggestion. There is 
considerable interest in the improvement 
of the Lake Champlain link with the 
barge canal, but there is no specific ref- 
erence to the situation, as I understand, 
in respect of this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The project is eligi- 
ble for survey funds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. The survey 
is made possible. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iwish to emphasize that 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. . Funds will be made 
available, and the Corps of Engineers can 
use them on a selective basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, we do not earmark survey funds 
for any particular project. We leave the 
selection of projects to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Corps of Engineers is per- 
mitted to divide up the money as best it 
can within the amount provided. As I 
pointed out, we increased the amount 
quite a bit over that provided by the 
House. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am only hopeful 
We can convince the House on the merit 
of retaining the additional amount we 
provided. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might say to the Sen- 
ator that I am making these statements 
because approximately 10 percent of the 
House membership consists of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New York. 
Perhaps by emphasizing our State inter- 
est in these matters, the Senator’s very 
worthy objectives may be forwarded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I finally wish to make 
the point which I know my colleague 
from Rochester, Representative KEATING, 
would be desirous of having me make, 
and I express the appreciation which 
we feel for the ability to begin the Iron- 
dequoit Bay project, contained in the 
bill, which resulted from the authoriza- 
tion recently signed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, I should like to 
join my colleagues in congratulating the 
Senator from Louisiana for his very gra- 
cious handling of what I know to be a 
very difficult role in the Congress, and 
especially for the courtesy and care with 
which consideration’ is given to every 
one of us who are representatives of 
States which have problems, as we have 
problems in the State of New York. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. KEFAUVER, and 
Mr. POTTER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I join 
in commending the able Senator from 
Louisiana and the other Senators on the 
committee for the very fine appropria- 
tion bill they have presented. The bill 
reestablishes some important western 
water projects which have been hereto- 
fore unfunded. I especially want to join 
with my colleague from Colorado with 
reference to his remarks on the Purga- 
toire River project in southern Colorado. 

I think the able Senator from Louisi- 
ana has outlined a program with which 
we ought to comply, and we shall do so. 
TONNE the Senator for yielding at this 

e. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the bill. The hearings on 
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the bill have been very thorough, as is al- 
ways the case with respect to this sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I desire personally, and on behalf of 
the citizens of Tennessee, who testified in 
connection with certain projects, to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for his courteous, thorough, and 
thoughtful consideration. 

There are many worthwhile projects 
in the bill and while I am familiar with 
and support others of the projects I 
wanted to mention specifically three 
which are very important to Tennessee. 

One is a matter of $550,000 for con- 
tinued work on the Memphis Harbor. 
The Memphis Harbor project in its 
initial stages was an example of imagi- 
native cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the State and local gov- 
ernments. As conceived it consisted of 
the damming off of the Tennessee chute, 
a branch of the Mississippi River imme- 
diately in front of Memphis. Once the 
chute was dammed off, a large stillwater 
harbor was thereby created between 
President’s Island in the Mississippi 
River and the city of Memphis. All of 
this work has been completed and many 
industries are now located on President’s 
Island. The present money is merely 
the finalization of that project and con- 
sists of making safe the Tennessee side 
of the shore, which also has industrial 
sites. Memphis citizens including the 
mayor, the president of the chamber of 
commerce, and representatives of the 
Harbor Commission testified in favor of 
this and presented a fine case. Included 
among them was the late Frank Pidgeon, 
who was head of the Harbor Commission 
and who has since passed away. 

The second part that I wanted to men- 
tion specifically was a matter of $75,000 
for flood control planning work on the 
Obion and Forked Deer Rivers. 

Congress authorized this project in 
1948 when I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives. I supported the 
project at that time and voted for its 
authorization. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Corps of Engineers has not re- 
ceived appropriations to allow for con- 
struction of the necessary works. The 
merits of the project have long since 
been recognized and are not in question. 
I have been told by officials of the Corps 
of Engineers that they are ready to go 
ahead with surveys and plans whenever 
the Appropriations Committees are will- 
ing to provide the funds. 

While the Congress has failed to pro- 
vide funds, these rivers have continued 
to wreak their havoc on the surround- 
ing countryside. Business and residen- 
tial areas alike have been inundated by 
their flood waters. Valuable agricul- 
tural land has been severely damaged. 
Main trunk highways as well as sec- 
ondary roads have been washed out. 
The economic losses resulting from these 
floods has greatly outweighed any ex- 
pense attendant upon construction of 
the necessary protective works. The 
human suffering that occurs with de- 
structive floods is not easily measurable 
in terms of dollars but it has been as 
serious as it has been unnecessary. 
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One of the roadblocks in past year 
has been the inability of local interest 
to provide assurance of such necessary 
features as rights-of-way and ability to 
maintain the facilities once they were 
constructed. These groups have now 
settled all such differences and such 
proper authorization acts of the legis- 
lature as are necessary will be forthcom- 
ing from the next legislature, I am in- 
formed. 

A third item included in the bill will 
appropriate $50,000 for undertaking pre- 
liminary design studies of a multipur- 
pose dam and reservoir at the Melton 
Hill site on the Clinton River, a major 
tributary of the Tennessee River. The 
Army Corps of Engineers has estimated 
that the project has a benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.4 to 1. It will provide a rated ca- 
pacity of 72,000 kilowatts of power. It 
will provide for improved navigation 
along extensive reaches of the Clinton 
River. Recreational benefits to the 
area will be significant. 

With our economy suffering under the 
impact of the recession, the economy of 
Tennessee included, these projects will 
provide employment for many people in 
Tennessee while they add to the capital 
facilities for our expanding economy. I 
am certain the Senate will see the value 
of these projects, as well as the many 
meritorious other projects throughout 
the country, and pass this appropriation 
bill with a minimum of delay. 

I have been advised by General Vogel 
that it will be possible to complete plan- 
ning and properly spend some money 
for clearing out the reservoir and some 
money for the construction of the dam 
during the present fiscal year. As I 
understand the colloquy, if the self- 
finance bill for the TVA is passed some 
of those funds can be used to commence 
construction of the dam. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. First I should like to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations, for the 
outstanding job he has done with the 
appropriation bill. As a matter of fact, 
I know of no man who is more knowl- 
edgeable about various projects through- 
out the country than is the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

I particularly wish to thank the Sen- 
ator for the consideration he gave to 
the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes. The funds which have been 
added to the bill will now bring that 
project up to schedule, and we will be 
able to utilize the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to the fullest extent sooner than we 
would have been able to unless this ac- 
tion had been taken. 

I am also appreciative of funds pro- 
vided for the planning money for the 
replacement of the Poe lock. This item 
will relieve another bottleneck which 
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would exist for the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Of course, the Senator over the years 
has been most helpful. We have nearly 
completed the so-called chain of harbors 
around our lake. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I remember, 
there were about 15. We have 12 or 13 
on the way, and only about 2 more to go. 

Mr. POTTER. About two more to go. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator has been 
most helpful to our State. I know I 
speak for the people of my State when 
I express our appreciation. 

I would be remiss if I did not also thank 
the able counsel and clerk for the com- 
mittee, Ken Bousquet. I know he has 
been a great help to the chairman and 
the members of the subcommittee. He 
has always been most helpful and courte- 
ous to each individual Senator and his 
staff. I think it is a credit to the Senate 
to have someone like Ken Bousquet 
serving as a clerk to a very important 
committee. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I concur in the Sen- 
ator’s comments about our clerk, Ken 
Bousquet. His assistance is invaluable. 
However, we must not forget the other 
members of the subcommittee. Without 
the assistance of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNowLanp] we 
might not have gone as far as we did. 

Mr. POTTER. It is a very able sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We did the best we 
could. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the third reading of the bill, as the 
ranking member of the subcommittee on 
this side of the aisle, I, too, wish to join 
in the tributes which have been paid to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. ELLENDER]. It has been 
my privilege to serve on the Committee 
on Appropriations with him for about 
10 of the 13 years I have served in the 
Senate. Fora period of time I was privi- 
leged to serve as chairman of this sub- 
committee, when my party was in the 
majority in the Senate. I know some- 
thing of the great effort which the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has de- 
voted to this work. No Senator who does 
not serve on the Committee on Appro- 
priations can have an adequate under- 
standing of the number of hours of work 
required, not only on the part of mem- 
bers of the committee, but particularly 
on the part of the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who 
is the dean of the Senate, and the distin- 
guished Senator who serves as chairman 
of this subcommittee. 

Bills of this character have always 
been acted upon in a nonpartisan man- 
ner, with respect to the questions which 
have come before the subcommittee. I 
think the chairman has been eminently 
fair in seeking to bring out the facts and 
obtaining from the engineers and the 
other agencies of the Government the 
facts representing their point of view. 

After all, the Congress, as a coequal 
branch of the Government, has its re- 
sponsibility in this field. While the sum 
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total of the bill is large, the country is 
large, and it is growing. I believe that 
most of these projects, if, indeed, not all 
of them, serve to increase the basic 
wealth of the Nation. I have always be- 
lieved that what benefits one section of 
our country benefits the entire Nation. 

The benefits which flow from these 
projects relate not merely to the activi- 
ties of the projects themselves. As Sen- 
ators know, many of them stimulate 
activity on the part of local municipali- 
ties, counties, States, and private invest- 
ment groups, as when a harbor is devel- 
oped or when a dam is built. In many 
instances these projects furnish recrea- 
tional facilities for the people of the Na- 
tion, as well as flood control and protec- 
tion of life and property. All these 
things add to the sum total of the wealth 
of the Nation. 

This does not mean that we can throw 
open the doors. There are many other 
worthy projects, but we must keep in 
mind the budgetary limitations and 
problems of the country. I believe that 
the committee has weighed all the fac- 
tors, and I believe that the bill is a fair 
bill. I am sure that the Senate as a 
whole feels a sense of obligation to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. BUSH subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I have received an as- 
surance from the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] that he will support the inclusion 
of preconstruction planning funds for 
the Hall Meadow Brook and East Branch 
flood-control dams and reservoirs at 
Torrington, Conn., and the Mad River 
flood-control dam and reservoir at Win- 
sted, Conn., in a supplemental bill to be 
considered later this month. 

I am grateful to him for his assurance 
because these dams are urgently needed 
for the protection of the two communi- 
ties, which were among the hardest hit 
by the 1955 flood disasters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I have addressed to the 
chairman, which presents in more detail 
the need for these projects, be printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
July 9, 1958. 
The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public 
Works, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear ALLEN: I was grateful for your as- 
surance, given to me today, that you will 
support the inclusion of preconstruction 
planning funds for the Hall Meadow Brook 
and East Branch flood control dams and res- 
ervoirs at Torrington, Conn, and the 
Mad River flood control dam and reservoir 
at Winsted, Conn., in the supplemental public 
work appropriation bill soon to be considered 
by your subcommittee. 

You will recall that last year the Senate 
voted its approval of planning funds for the 
Hall Meadow Brook and Mad River Dams, 
although these items were deleted in con- 
ference with the House because the authori- 
zation bill had not become law at that time. 
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The Corps of Engineers has presented 
strong justification for appropriations of 
$100,000 for each of these two dams, and also 
$100,000 for the East Branch Dam in testi- 
mony received by your subcommittee last 
year. I particularly invite your attention to 
the statement by the corps, in reference to 
each of these urgently needed projects, that 
the danger of a disaster comparable to the 
1955 floods which inflicted such terrible suf- 
ferings upon these communities will remain 
acute until the protection to be furnished 
by the dams is provided. For your conyen- 
ience, I refer to the justifications for the 
East Branch Reservoir, Hall Meadow Brook 
Reservoir, and Mad River Reservoir, which 
appear on pages 2657, 2659 and 2660, respec- 
tively, of the printed record of the hearings 
on the public works appropriation bill, 
1958. 

The passage of another year has made the 
need for these dams even more acute than 
was the case when the corps initially pre- 
sented its justifications. The State of Con- 
necticut has enacted legislation which will 
provide $1,750,000 in State funds to acquire 
the necessary lands, easements, rights-of- 
way, etc., and is ready and willing to ex- 
pend the required amounts as soon as the 
engineers’ planning has progressed to the 
point where it is known what must be ac- 
quired, 

Although I and other Connecticut wit- 
nesses have repeatedly appeared before your 
subcommittee in support of funds for these 
projects, I will be glad to present additional 
testimony in connection with the considera- 
tion of the supplemental bill should you 
consider it desirable. Should you so decide, 
I would appreciate receiving timely notice as 
to when it would be convenient to receive 
such testimony so that I may advise wit- 
nesses in Connecticut who may wish to 
appear. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments, and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12858) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. Haypen, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Macnvuson, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. Taye, Mr. Munpt, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, and Mr. DworsHak conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROPERTY, BOULDER CITY, NEV. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar 1780, Senate bill 
2675. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be stated by title for the informa- . 


tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2675) to provide for the disposal of cer- 
tain Federal property in the Boulder 
City area, to provide assistance in the 
establishment of a municipality incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc and that the bill as amended 
be considered as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments, agreed to 
en bloc, are as follows: 


On page 6, after line 5, to insert: 

“(il) ‘Persons employed by the Federal 
Government within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area’ shall, in addition to the 
ordinary meaning of the term, include (1) 
retired employees who were so employed im- 
mediately prior to their retirement, (2) per- 
sons who were so employed on May 15, 1958, 
but who, because of a reduction in force, 
have ceased being so employed at the time 
property is offered for sale under subsec- 
tions 3 (b) (1) and 3 (b) (2) of this act, 
and (3) persons who have been so employed 
but who are, at the time property is offered 
for sale under subsections 3 (b) (1) and 
3 (b) (2) of this act, temporarily absent on 
other assignment (including foreign assign- 
ments) for the interest or convenience of 
the Federal Government. For the purpose 
of subsection 3 (b) (2) of this act, persons 
referred to in this subsection under (1), (2), 
and (3) shall be limited to those whose per- 
manent residence is within the Boulder City 
municipal area.” 

On page 10, after line 3, to insert: 

“(d) The selling price to a purchaser un- 
der subsection (b) (1) and (b) (2) of this 
section shall be the lower of the following 
amounts: 

“(1) The appraised value of the property 
to be purchased, or 

“(2) The product of the aforesaid ap- 
praised value multiplied by the fraction of 
which the numerator shall be the total in- 
vestment cost carried on the books of the 
project of all property to be sold pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section, plus the 
total cost of maintenance performed by the 
United States in connection with such prop- 
erty, minus the total rentals received by the 
United States in connection with such prop- 
erty, and the denominator shall be the total 
is rN value of such property.” 

t the g of line 19, to strike out 
afd) The” and insert “Provided, That the”; 
on page 22, line 19, after the word “Pro- 
vided,” to strike out “That the cost of supply- 
ing such water, to be borne as provided in 
subsection (c) of this section, shall in no 
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event exceed $100,000 annually: Provided 
further, That the cost of filtration and 
treatment of such water shall be assumed 
by the municipality. Such water shall be 
supplied to the merger nee without charge, 
but nothing herein shall be construed to af- 
fect the charge established for water under 
the contract for delivery of water between 
the United States and the State of Nevada, 
dated March 30, 1942, as amended” and in 
lieu thereof, to insert “That the cost of sup- 
plying such water, to the extent of not more 
than $150,000 in any one year, shall be 
borne as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section: Provided further, That the mu- 
nicipality shall assume (i) all additional 
costs of supplying water under this section 
and (ii) all costs of filtration and treatment 
of water supplied under this section. There 
shall be no charge under the contract be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Nevada dated March 30, 1942, as amended, 
for water delivered in accordance with this 


‘section.”; on page 23, line 15, after the word 


“and”, to insert “except as hereinabove pro- 
vided with respect to the charge for water"; 
on page 25, line 10, after the word “of”, 
where it appears the first time, to strike out 
“such” and insert “each”; at the beginning 
of line 17, to insert “real”; at the beginning 
of line 23, to strike out “use of the property 
for the manufacture, sale, storage, or dis- 
tribution of intoxicating liquors, or nar- 
cotics, or habitforming drugs, or for gam- 
bling, prostitution, lewd, or immoral con- 
duct, or for the conduct of any unlawful 
purpose or undertaking. Upon the breach 
of any such condition by the grantee, his 
successors, assigns, or legal representatives, 
the instrument of transfer shall become null 
and void, and all right, title, and interest in 
and to the premises conveyed shall revert to 
the United States. All conditions attached 
pursuant to this section shall expire upon 
incorporation of Boulder City as a mu- 
nicipality.” and in lieu thereof, to insert 
“use of the property for the manufacture, 
sale, or distribution of intoxicating liquors 
(except light wines and beer or similar malt 
beverages and only to the extent that such 
manufacture, sale, or distribution is in ac- 
cordance with State and local laws), or 
narcotics, or habit-forming drugs, or for 
gambling, prostitution, or lewd or immoral 
conduct. The sale or distribution of intoxi- 
cating liquors, narcotics, or habit-forming 
drugs in accordance with State and local 
laws for medical or pharmaceutical purposes 
shall be deemed not a violation of such con- 
ditions. Upon a determination, as herein- 
after provided, that there has been a breach 
of any such condition by, or with the express 
or implied consent of, the grantee, his suc- 
cessors, , or legal representatives, the 
United States shall have, and the Secretary 
shall thereupon exercise, the right to re- 
enter the property, or any part thereof and 
declare all right, title, and interest in and 
to the property or part thereof forfeited to 
the United States. Determination of a 
breach as aforesaid shall be by appropriate 
proceedings which the Attorney General of 
the United States shall institute, on recom- 
mendation of the Secretary, in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the property is located.”; on page 27, after 
line 4, to insert: 

“All conditions attached pursuant to this 
section shall continue in full force and effect 
until, by election or referendum held es- 
pecially for this purpose not less than 3 years 
after incorporation of the municipality, a 
majority of the registered voters of the 
municipality participating in such election 
shall have voted to dispense with all the 
aforesaid conditions simultaneously.” 

On page 28, line 25, after the word “pro- 
vided”, to strike out “in this section and”; 
and on page 29, line 12, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “1957” and insert “1958”; so as to 
make the bill read: 
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“Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 
of this act to authorize the disposal of cer- 
tain Federal property in that area in Clark 
County in the State of Nevada commonly 
known as Boulder City, now a part of the 
Boulder Canyon project, in order that the 
people of that area may enjoy local self- 
government and to facilitate the establish- 
ment by them of a municipal corporation 
under the laws of the State of Nevada. 

“Sec, 2. Wherever the following terms are 
used in this act, they shall be interpreted as 
follows: 

“(a) ‘Adjustment Act’ shall mean the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 
Stat. 774); 

“(b) ‘Appraised value’ shall be current 
fair market value; 

“(c) “Boulder City municipal area’ shall 
consist of and include the tract of land par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

“Lots 9, 10, 11, 12, south half north half, 
south half section 1; lots 8, 9, 10, 16, that 
portion of lot 21 lying south of the right-of- 
way of United States Highway 93-466 and 
east of the right-of-way of United States 
Highway 95, both as hereinafter specifically 
defined, southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
east half southeast quarter section 2; that 
part of lot 1 lying east of the right-of-way of 
United States Highway 95 and south of 
right-of-way of United States Highway 93- 
466, those parts of lots 4, 5, 8, lying east of 
the right-of-way of United States Highway 
95, east half east half section 11; all sections 
12 and 13; those parts of lots 1, 4, 5, 8, lying 
east of the right-of-way of United States 
Highway 95, east half east half section 14; 
lots 1, 4, 5, northeast quarter northeast 
quarter section 23; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, north half 
north half section 24; township 23 south, 
range 63 east; lots 8, 9, 10, section 1; all 
fractional sections 12, 13, 24, township 23 
south, range 63% east; south half south 
half section 28; south half south half sec- 
tion 29; lot 12, southeast quarter southwest 
quarter, south half southeast quarter sec- 
tion 30; lots 5, 8, 9, 12, east half west half, 
east half section 31; all sections 32 and 33; 
south half section 34, south half section 35, 
township 22 south, range 64 east; all sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5; lots 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 
south half northeast quarter, southeast quar- 
ter northwest quarter, east half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter section 6; all sec- 
tions 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, township 23 south, 
range 64 east, Mount Diablo base and meri- 
dian, State of Nevada, containing 21,674.23 
acres, more or less. 

“That portion of the east boundary of the 
right-of-way of United States Highway 95, 
together with a portion of the south bound- 
ary of the right-of-way of United States 
Highway 93-466 lying within the west half 
east half of sections 2, 11, and 14, township 
23 south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo base 
and meridian, with which it is required that 
the proposed west boundary of Boulder City 
shall conform, and to which reference was 
made in the foregoing description, is more 
specifically described as follows: 

“Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the east side of the right-of-way of Highway 
95 with the original west boundary of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Reservation, this 
beginning point being located 2,315 feet 
north of corner numbered 2, the southwest 
corner of the said reservation. 

“Thence with the east side of the right-of- 
way of Highway 95, as defined by State 
highway map, project numbered 006-1, (1), 
north 9 degrees 40 minutes east, 2,156 feet 
to a point of curve bearing toward the west. 

“Thence with the curve, with a central 
angle of 13 degrees 06 minutes, and a radius 
of 5,200 feet, for a curve distance of 1,188.92 
feet to a point of tangency. 

“Thence north 3 degrees 26 minutes west 
for a tangent distance of 4,979.48 feet to a 
point of curve bearing toward the east. 
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“Thence with curve, with a central angle 
of 19 degrees and a radius of 1,800 feet for a 
curve distance of 596.98 feet to a point of 
tangency. 

“Thence north 15 degrees 34 minutes east 
for a tangent distance of 563.22 feet to a 
point of curve bearing toward the west. 

“Thence with the curve, with a central 
angle of 21 degrees 22 minutes 20 seconds 
and a radius of 2,200 feet for a curve distance 
of 820.63 feet to a highway monument mark- 
ing the intersection of the east side of the 
right-of-way of Highway 95 with the south 
side of the right-of-way of Highway 93-466 
leading to Boulder City. 

“Thence with the south side of the right- 
of-way of Highway 93-466 as it curves in a 
southeasterly direction with a central angle 
of 4 degrees 11 minutes 10 seconds and a 
radius of 3,700 feet with a chord bearing of 
south 54 degrees 08 minutes 40 seconds east 
for a curve distance of 270.32 feet to a point 
on a north and south sixteenth section line 
dividing the east half of section 2, township 
23 south, range 63, east, Mount Diablo me- 
Tidian, said point being south 00 degrees 
05 minutes west 66.73 feet from the one- 
sixteenth section corner, marking the south- 
east corner of lot 21, section 2, township 23 
south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
and a corner to the proposed Boulder City 
boundary, as first described herein above. 

“(d) ‘Boulder City Municipal Fund’ shall 
mean the fund in the Treasury created by 
section 6 of this act; 

“(e) ‘City’ shall mean Boulder City, Nev., 
prior to its incorporation as a municipality 
under laws of the State of Nevada; 

“(f) ‘Colorado River Dam Fund’ shall 
mean the special fund in the Treasury cre- 
ated by section 2 of the Project Act; 

“(g) ‘Department’ shall mean the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 

“(h) ‘Municipal operations’ shall mean the 
financing operation, maintenance, replace- 
ment, and expansion of municipal facilities 
and utilities and other operations of a mu- 
nicipal character; 

“(i) ‘Municipality’ shall mean Boulder 
City, Nev., after its incorporation as a mu- 
nicipality under the laws of the State of 
Nevada; 

“(i1) ‘Persons employed by the Federal 
Government within or near the Boulder 
City municipal area’ shall, in addition to the 
ordinary meaning of the term, include (1) 
retired employees who were so employed im- 
mediately prior to their retirement, (2) per- 
sons who were so employed on May 15, 1958, 
but who, because of a reduction in force, 
have ceased being so employed at the time 
property is offered for sale under subsections 
3 (b) (1) and 3 (b) (2) of this act, and (3) 
persons who have been so employed but who 
are, at the time property is offered for sale 
under subsections 3 (b) (1) and 3 (b) (2) 
of this act, temporarily absent on other 
assignment (including foreign assignments) 
for the interest or convenience of the Fed- 
eral Government. For the purpose of sub- 
section 3 (b) (2) of this act, persons re- 
ferred to in this subsection under (1), (2), 
and (3) shall be limited to those whose 
permanent residence is within the Boulder 
City municipal area, 

“(j) ‘Persons employed by the United 
States for purposes other than the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
project’ shall mean all persons who are so 
employed and who are resident in the mu- 
nicipality; 

“(k) ‘Persons employed in the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
project’ shall mean all persons who are so 
employed, whether by a Federal agency or 
by an agent designated pursuant to section 
9 of the Adjustment Act, and who are resi- 
dent in the municipality. This term shall 
not include persons employed in municipal 
operations of the municipality; 

“(1) ‘Project’ shall mean the works au- 
thorized by the Project Act to be con- 
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structed and owned by the United States, 
exclusive of the diversion dam, main canal, 
and appurtenances mentioned therein, now 
known as the All-American Canal System; 

“(m) ‘Project Act’ shall mean the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057); 

“(n) ‘Secretary’ shall mean the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
sell such dwelling houses, duplex houses or 
units thereof, and garages, with furniture, 
fixtures, and appurtenances, as are owned 
by the United States within the Boulder 
City municipal area and are not needed in 
connection with the administration, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of Federal activities 
located within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area. 

“(b) Except in the case of property deter- 
mined to be substandard under subsection 
(c) of this section, the following system of 
priority shall be established with respect to 
property authorized to be sold under sub- 
section (a) of this section: 

“(1) Persons employed by the Federal 
Government within or near the Boulder 
City municipal area (and surviving spouses 
of such persons who have not remarried) 
who are tenants in Federal housing in 
Boulder City shall be offered the opportu- 
nity to purchase the property in which they 
are tenants at the appraised value as estab- 
lished under subsection (d) of this section. 
This right of priority shall expire unless 
notice of intent to purchase has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary before the expiration 
of 60 days after the date on which the prop- 
erty has been offered for sale, and shall be 
deemed abandoned unless before the expira- 
tion of 60 days after the Secretary’s tender 
of the instrument of transfer the prospec- 
tive purchaser concludes the sale; 

“(2) Persons employed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area may apply to purchase hous- 
ing not purchased under subsection (b) (1) 
of this section. Applicants to purchase shall 
be placed in order of opportunity to choose 
pursuant to a public drawing, but spouses 
of such applicants shall not be entitled to 
apply. Sales shall be made at the appraised 
value as established under subsection (d) 
of this section, and selections and purchases 
by successful applicants shall be concluded 
within limits of time to be established by the 
Secretary. A purchase under subsection (b) 
(1) or (b) (2) of this section shall render 
the purchaser and any spouse of such pur- 
chaser ineligible thereafter to purchase under 
subsection (b) (1) or (b) (2); and 

“(3) Property subject to disposal under 
this section and not sold pursuant to sub- 
sections (b) (1) and (b) (2) of this section 
shall be opened to bids from the general 
public, and shall be sold to the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

“In the event that incorporation of the 
municipality shall be effected within 4 years 
after the date of this act, persons purchasing 
housing under this subsection or their suc- 
cessors, assigns, or legal representatives, shall 
be entitled to a reduction in the purchase 
price (or rebate as appropriate) of 10 percent: 
Provided That no person who has purchased 
a house under the act of May 25, 1948 (62 
Stat. 268), shall be eligible for such reduction. 

“(c) Where the Secretary determines that 
property authorized to be sold under sub- 
section (a) of this section is substandard, he 
shall sell such property only for off-site use, 
such property to be opened to bids from the 
general public for sale to the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

“(d) The selling price to a purchaser under 
subsection (b) (1) and-(b) (2) of this sec- 
tion shall be the lower of the following 
amounts: 

“(1) The appraised value of the property 
to be d, or 

“(2) The product of the aforesaid ap- 
praised value multiplied by the fraction of 
which the numerator shall be the total in- 
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vestment cost carried on the books of the 
project of all property to be sold pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section, plus the 
total cost of maintenance performed by the 
United States in connection with such prop- 
erty, minus the total rentals received by the 
United States in connection with such prop- 
erty, and the denominator shall be the total 
appraised value of such property: Provided, 
That the appraised value of all property to 
be sold under subsections (b) (1) and (b) 
(2) of this section, and of all lots leased or 
to be leased by the United States for the 
purpose of maintaining, locating, or erecting 
permanent structures thereon, shall be de- 
termined by an appraiser or appraisers to be 
designated by the Administrator of Housing 
and Home Finance Agency at the request of 
the Secretary. Said appraisals shall be made 
promptly after the date of this act, or im- 
mediately prior to the granting of any lease 
of lands not previously appraised, as the case 
may be. The representatives of the Boulder 
City community, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, shall be granted an opportunity to 
offer advice in connection with such ap- 
praisals. 

“(e) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, the Secretary is authorized 
to dispose of such multiple-unit garages, 
and such apartment houses together with 
furniture, fixtures, and appurtenances, in- 
cluding, without being limited to, any ap- 
purtenant garages, as are owned by the 
United States within the Boulder City mu- 
nicipal area. Such property shall be offered 
to the general public and sold to the highest 
responsible bidder. 

“(2) Of the property subject to disposal 
under this section, the Secretary is author- 
ized to lease, to the corporation owning and 
operating the Boulder City hospital, for the 
purpose of providing living accommodations 
for employees of the hospital, not more than 
2 dwelling houses, or not more than 1 dwell- 
ing house and 1 apartment-house building 
containing not more than 6 apartment units, 
together with furniture, and appurtenances, 
including, without being limited to, any 
appurtenant garage or garages. Upon in- 
corporation of the municipality, the Secre- 
tary may transfer said property, together 
with the land on which it is situated, to 
the municipality without cost, subject to 
existing leases. 

“(f) (1) Except in the case of property 
determined to be substandard under sub- 
section (c) of this section, the Secretary 
shall, pursuant to the first proviso under 
the heading “Boulder Canyon Project” in 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1941 (54 Stat. 406, 437), lease to the pur- 
chasers thereof the lots on which structures 
sold under this section are situated. Any 
such lease shall be executed prior to transfer 
of title to the purchaser and shall incor- 
porate the conditions enumerated in the 
proviso of subsection 4 (a) of this act. 

“(2) At the expiration of fiscal year 1963, 
unless incorporation of the municipality 
shall previously have been achieved, the 
Secretary may (A) negotiate the sale to the 
lessees thereof of all leased lands within 
the Boulder City municipal area, and (B) 
sell to the highest responsible bidder at not 
less than the appraised value as determincd 
by the Secretary any other lands within the 
Boulder City municipal area not needed for 
Federal purposes, including the purposes of 
this act. 

“(g) Except in the case of property deter- 
mined to be substandard under subsection 
(c) of this section, the Secretary may sell 
any structure authorized to be sold under 
this section which is unsold at the time of 
incorporation of the municipality together 
with the land on which it is situated. Such 
sales shall be made, as near as may be, in 
accordance with the procedures and the 
system of priority established under subsec- 
tions (b) (1), (b) (2), (b) (3), and (e) of 
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this section; and, where applicable, the ap- 
praised value shall be the combined ap- 
praised value of structure and land. 

“(h) In the event that the Secretary finds 
that financing on reasonable terms is not 
available from other sources, he may, in order 
to facilitate the sale of property to be sold 
under subsections (b) (1) and (b) (2) of 
this section, accept, in partial payment of 
the purchase price of the property, notes se- 
cured by first mortgages on such terms and 
conditions as he deems appropriate. The 
maturity and percentage of appraised value 
in connection with such notes and mortgages 
shall not exceed those prescribed under sec- 
tion 223 (a) of the National Housing Act, as 
herein further amended, and the interest 
rate shall equal the interest rate plus the 
premium being charged (and any periodic 
service charge being authorized by the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner for properties of 
similar character) under section 223 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as herein further 
amended, at the effective date of such notes 
and mortgages, The Secretary may sell any 
such notes and mortgages on such terms as 
he deems appropriate. 

“(i) In establishing rules and regulations 
governing sales of property under this section 
and in determining the terms and conditions 
of such sales, the Secretary shall consult 
with representatives of the Boulder City com- 
munity, as determined by him. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Upon incorporation of the 
municipality, the Secretary shall be author- 
ized to transfer to the municipality without 
cost, subject to any existing leases granted 
by the United States, all improved lands 
within the Boulder City municipal area the 
improvements to which are privately owned 
and such unimproved lands within that area 
as the Secretary determines are not required 
in connection with the administration, op- 
eration, and maintenance of Federal activi- 
ties located within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area, and to assign to the mu- 
nicipality without cost any leases granted by 
the United States on such lands: Provided, 
‘That any such lease shall provide, or, at the 
request of the holder of an existing lease, 
shall be amended to provide, (1) that, in the 
event the leased property shall be transferred 
to the municipality pursuant to this section, 
the holder of any such lease shall, for a period 
of 2 years after the date of incorporation of 
the municipality, be entitled to exercise an 
option to purchase the leased property at the 
original appraised value as determined pur- 
suant to subsection 3 (d) of this act, and 
shall, after the end of the aforesaid 2-year 
period and until the expiration of the lease, 
be entitled to exercise an option to purchase 
the leased property at its appraised value as 
determined by a qualified appraiser or ap- 
praisers to be appointed by the governing au- 
thority of the municipality; (2) that all de- 
terminations of appraised value with respect 
to the aforesaid property shall be made with- 
out reference to improvements on the leased 
property made or acquired at the expense of 
the current or any former lessee thereof; and 
(3) that, in the event that incorporation of 
the municipality shall be effected within 4 
years after the date of this act, the holder of 
the lease shall be entitled to a reduction in 
the price of any purchase under the afore- 
said option of 10 percent of the purchase 


“(b) In that part of Boulder City where 
federally owned lands not under lease are 
occupied by privately owned structures and 
which is commonly referred to as Lakeview 
Addition, the Secretary shall determine, by 
such method as may be appropriate, lot lines 
to conform, as nearly as is reasonable and 
feasible in his judgment, to the existing pat- 
tern of land occupancy. On submission of 
satisfactory proof of ownership, the Secre- 
tary shall offer to the owner a lease, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the first proviso 
under the heading ‘Boulder Canyon Project’ 
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in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 406, 437), of the lot his 
structure is occupying, as determined and de- 
fined by the Secretary. Or, on request of any 
such owner, the Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, lease to such owner, in lieu of the 
lot his structure is occupying, another lot in 
the Boulder City municipal area, to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary, on condition that 
such owner agree to clear and vacate the for- 
mer lot and to relocate or build on the lieu 
lot a habitable structure. Where the re- 
moval of any structure becomes necessary 
in order to accomplish the subdivision, the 
Secretary may acquire or relocate such struc- 
ture. The continuing validity of any lease 
granted under this subsection shall be con- 
ditioned on the lessee’s making proper con- 
nections to water, electric, and sewerage sys- 
tems, and may be conditioned on the lessee's 
rehabilitation, replacement, or relocation of 
any or all structures occupying the land in 
order to bring about closer conformance with 
general standards prevailing in the commu- 
nity. Unless incorporation of the munici- 
pality shall previously have been achieved, 
the Secretary, at the expiration of fiscal year 
1963, may terminate and may renegotiate, on 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, any lease of a lot granted under this 
subsection, except a lease of a lieu lot. The 
Secretary’s determinations under this sub- 
section shall be final and conclusive. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection 9 (a) and section 11 of this act, 
the Secretary shall transfer all activities and 
functions of a municipal character to the 
municipality upon its incorporation. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to trans- 
fer to the appropriate school district all right, 
title, and interest of the United States to all 
the school buildings and related equipment 
and facilities, and to lands upon which they 
are situated, owned by the United States in 
the Boulder City municipal area. 

“(c) Upon its incorporation, the Secretary 
shall transfer to the municipality, subject to 
the limitation contained in subsection (d) 
of this section, all real and personal proper- 
ty, including, but not limited to, buildings, 
lands, equipment, facilities, works, and utili- 
ties, owned by the United States, and used 
primarily in the performance of activities 
and functions to be transferred under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(d) The Secretary shall determine which 
contracts to which the United States is now 
a party concern activities and functions to 
be transferred under subsection (a) of this 
section and are properly assignable to the 
municipality. The Secretary shall assign 
such contracts to the municipality upon its 
incorporation, and the acceptance of such as- 
signment by the municipality shall be a con- 
dition precedent to the transfer of property 
under subsection (c) of this section. 

“Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a special fund to be known as 
the Boulder City Municipal Fund. All pro- 
ceeds from the disposal under this act of 
Federal property lying within the Boulder 
City municipal area shall be deposited in 
such fund, 

“(b) (1) Moneys in the Boulder City 
Municipal Fund are hereby appropriated for 
expenditure at the direction of the Secretary 
for payment of the expenses of the disposal 
of property under sections 3, 4, and 5 of 
this act, including the cost of subdividing 
land and affecting the necessary acquisition 
or relocation of structures under subsection 
4 (b) of this act and the payment of rebates, 
where appropriate, to vendees of the United 
States entitled to the special benefit pro- 
vided under section 3 of this act for attain- 
ment of early incorporation of the munici- 
pality. 

“(2) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from moneys in the Boulder 
City Municipal Fund, or from general funds, 
(A) an amount not to exceed $75,000 for 
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payment to the municipality for replace- 
ment and rehabilitation of municipal facili- 
ties and utilities, such payment to be di- 
minished by an amount, as estimated by the 
Secretary, equal to the revenues which would 
otherwise probably have accrued to the 
United States from municipal operations of 
the city between the date of incorporation 
of the municipality and the end of the fiscal 
year in which such date falls; and (B) 
an amount not to exceed $150,000 for 
expenditure by the Secretary for such initial 
construction or improvement of, or additions 
to, street, water, electric, and sewerage sys- 
tems for that part of Boulder City referred 
to in subsection 4 (b) of this act as Lakeview 
Addition as the Secretary may deem neces- 
gary toward conformance with general stand- 
ards for such utilities and facilities prevail- 
ing in the community. 

“(c) Except for such sums as may be re- 
quired for expenditures under subsection (b) 
(1) of this section, all moneys remaining in 
and accruing to the Boulder City Municipal 
Fund either (1) after the date of incor- 
poration of the municipality, or (2) after 
the expiration of fiscal year 1963, if such in- 
corporation shall not then have been 
achieved, shall be divided into two parts, as 
determined by the Secretary, representing 
project and nonproject investments in the 
property yielding the moneys deposited in 
the Boulder City Municipal Fund. Said 
parts shall be covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury, but the first part shall con- 
stitute a payment to the Treasury diminish- 
ing the obligation under section 2 of the 
Adjustment Act to repay advances and re- 
advances to the Colorado River Dam Fund, 
and the rates computed pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 of said act shall refiect such diminu- 
tion: Provided, That, solely for the purpose 
of effecting the aforesaid division, the prin- 
cipal of all mortgage obligations held by the 
United States pursuant to section 3 of this 
act shall then be deemed to have been paid 
in full into the Boulder City Municipal 
Fund; and all moneys thereafter received by 
the United States in payment of principal, 
interest, or other charges under such mort- 
gage obligations shall be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury, except as such 
moneys may initially be required to repay 
the oustanding portion of any loan under 
subsection (d) of this section. 

“(d) The Secretary, if he deems it neces- 
sary, may arrange for the loan of moneys from 
the Colorado River Dam fund to the Boulder 
City Municipal fund in order that he may 
make expenditures pursuant to subsections 
(b) (1) and (b) (2) of this section prior 
to the receipt of sufficient revenue from the 
disposal of property under this act, the 
loans to be repaid out of such revenues. 

“(e) Upon its incorporation, the Secretary 
shall cause to be paid over to the municipal- 
ity all unobligated balances from appropria- 
tions available for municipal operations of 
the city, less the estimated cost for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year after incorporation 
of furnishing water to the municipality pur- 
suant to section 9 of this act. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
component of the rates and charges for 
electrical energy generated at Hoover Dam for 
amortization of the cost of works and im- 
provements on land, including the school 
buildings and related facilities and equip- 
ment, within the Boulder City municipal 
area, transferred to non-Federal ownership 
pursuant to this act less that part of such 
cost allocated by the Secretary to nonproject 
purposes pursuant to those portions of the 
Interior Department Appropriations Acts, 
1949 and 1950 (62 Stat. 1112, 1130; 63 Stat. 
765, 784), under the headings ‘Colorado River 
Dam Fund’ which, in the case of each stat- 
ute, follow the first sentence thereof. Ef- 
fective at the beginning of the first full fiscal 
year after the date of incorporation of the 
municipality, if achieved before the expira- 
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tion of fiscal year 1963, the aforesaid pro- 
visions of law are hereby repealed. 

“Sec, 8. From the electrical energy reserved 
to the United States under article 4 of the 
‘General Regulations for Generation and Sale 
of Power in Accordance With the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act,’ promul- 
gated by the Secretary on May 20, 1941, the 
Secretary is authorized to deliver, at the 
Boulder City substation, at rates determined 
on the basis of (a) the Adjustment Act and 
(b) any other costs incurred in connection 
with such delivery, up to a maximum de- 
mand of 17,000 kilowatts to the municipality 
for its own use or for resale for use within 
the Boulder City mumicipal area less such 
capacity as is required by the United States 
for pumping water delivered to the munici- 
pality pursuant to section 9 of this act: 
Provided, That should the present electrical 
energy requirements of the Bureau of Mines 
in Boulder City be substantially curtailed or 
discontinued, the maximum demand for the 
use of the municipality may be increased at 
the discretion of the Secretary up to 19,500 
kilowatts less such capacity as is required by 
the United States for pumping water de- 
livered to the municipality pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of this act. 

“Sec. 9. (a) Because of its climate and its 
location with respect to the only source of 
water, Boulder City faces extraordinary difi- 
culties in connection with a domestic water 
supply. In recognition of this fact, the 
existing water supply system from Hoover 
Dam to, but not including, the Boulder 
City storage tanks shall be retained by the 
United States and shall be operated and 
maintained by the Secretary in order to 
supply water to the municipality at said 
storage tanks, for domestic, industrial, and 
municipal purposes, at a maximum rate of 
delivery of 3,650 gallons a minute: Provided, 
That the cost of supplying such water, to 
the extent of not more than $150,000 in any 
1 year, shall be borne as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section: Provided further, 
That the municipality shall assume (i) all 
additional costs of supplying water under 
this section and (ii) ail costs of filtration 
and treatment of water supplied under this 
section. There shall be no charge under 
the contract between the United States and 
the State of Nevada dated March 30, 1942, 
as amended, for water delivered in accord- 
ance with this section. Such delivery shall 
be subject to the availability of water for 
use in the State of Nevada under the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact and 
the Project Act and, except as hereinabove 
provided with respect to the charge for 
water, shall be in accordance with the terms 
of the aforesaid contract. 

“(b) As of the end of each year of project 
operation, or fraction thereof, after incorpo- 
ration of the municipality, the Secretary 
shall determine the number of all persons 
employed in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the project and the number 
of all persons employed by the United States 
for purposes other than the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the project. 

“(c) The Secretary shall divide the cost 
for each year of project operation, or frac- 
tion thereof, after the incorporation of the 
municipality, of supplying water under sub- 
section (a) of this section into two parts. 
The first such part shall bear the same ratio 
to the second such part as the number of 
all persons employed in the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the project, 
as determined by the Secretary under sub- 
section (b) of this section, bears to the 
number of all persons employed by the 
United States for purposes other than con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the project, as determined by the Secretary 
under subsection (b) of this section. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of this sub- 
section, the first part as aforesaid shall in 
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no instance exceed 65 percent of the total 
cost of furnishing water under subsection 
(a) of this section. Such total cost, less 
a sum equal to part 1 as aforesaid, shall 
constitute an amount whereby the obliga- 
tion under section 2 of the Adjustment Act 
to repay to the Treasury advances and re- 
advances to the Colorado River Dam Fund 
shall be diminished annually; and the rates 
computed pursuant to section 1 of said act 
shall reflect such diminution. 

“(d) If the requirements of the munici- 
pality shall at any time exceed 3,650 gallons 
a minute, the Secretary may furnish what- 
ever additional water and whatever addi- 
tional carrying capacity may be needed. The 
municipality shall bear the full cost of fur- 
nishing such additional water; and before 
the commencement of any construction to 
provide additional carrying capacity, the 
municipality shall enter into a repayment 
contract for the return to the United States 
of the full cost of furnishing such addi- 
tional carrying capacity over a period of not 
more than 40 years from the date when the 
facilities providing such additional carrying 
capacity are placed in service. Interest not 
exceeding the rate of 3 percent per an- 
num of the unamortized construction costs 
shall be paid. 

“(e) At the end of each period of 5 years 
after the date of incorporation of the mu- 
nicipality, the Secretary shall investigate the 
need for continuation of all or part of the 
assistance to the municipality provided un- 
der this section and shall report his findings 
and recommendations to the Congress as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

“Sec. 10. In all sales, transfers, and grants 
of Federal real property situated within the 
Boulder City municipal area the Secretary 
shall attach conditions involving such use 
restrictions as he may deem reasonable and 
necessary to preserve those community 
standards consistent with the national use 
and enjoyment of the project. Such restric- 
tions shall include, without being limited to, 
restrictions against use of the property for 
the manufacture, sale, or distribution of in- 
toxicating liquors (except light wines and 
beer or similar malt beverages and only to 
the extent that such manufacture, sale, or 
distribution is in accordance with State and 
local laws), or narcotics, or habit-forming 
drugs, or for gambling, prostitution, or lewd 
or immoral conduct. The sale or distribu- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, narcotics, or 
habit-forming drugs in accordance with 
State and local laws for medical or pharma- 
ceutical purposes shall be deemed not a vio- 
lation of such conditions. Upon a determi- 
nation, as hereinafter provided, that there 
has been a breach of any such condition by, 
or with the express or implied consent of, 
the grantee, his successors, assigns, or legal 
representatives, the United States shall have, 
and the Secretary shall thereupon exercise, 
the right to reenter the property or any part 
thereof and declare all right, title, and in- 
terest in and to the property or part thereof 
forfeited to the United States. Determina- 
tion of a breach as aforesaid shall be by 
appropriate proceedings which the Attorney 
General of the United States shall institute, 
on recommendation of the Secretary, in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the property is located. 

“All conditions attached pursuant to this 
section shall continue in full force and effect 
until, by election or referendum held espe- 
cially for this purpose not less than 3 years 
after incorporation of the municipality, a 
majority of the registered voters of the mu- 
nicipality participating in such election 
shall have voted to dispense with all the 
aforesaid conditions simultaneously. 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the municipality 
whereby either party might undertake to 
render to the other such services in aid of 
the performance of activities and functions 
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of the municipality and of the Department 
within or near Boulder. City as will in the 
Secretary's Judgment contribute substan- 
tially to the efficiency or economy of the op- 
erations of the Department. . 

“Sec. 12. Paragraph (3) of subsection 223 
(a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by changing 
the final semicolon in the paragraph to a 
comma and adding at the end of the para- 
graph the following: ‘of any permanent 
housing under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior constructed under 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 
21, 1928, as amended and supplemented, lo- 
cated within the Boulder City municipal 
area: Provided, That for purposes of the 
application of this title to sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior pursuant to subsec- 
tions 3 (b) (1) and 3 (b) (2) of the Boulder 
City Act of 1957, the selling price of the 
property involved shall be deemed to be 
the appraised value; or.’ 

“Sec. 13. The provisions of this act for 
the disposal of federally owned property are 
to be carried out notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be deemed to affect any 
existing right-of-way heretofore granted un- 
der the provisions of the Project Act or 
otherwise, or any rights reserved to the 
United States in connection with grants of 
such rights-of-way. 

“Src. 14. This act shall be a supplement 
to the Project Act and the Adjustment Act, 
and said acts shall govern the administration 
of this act, except as is otherwise herein 
provided. 

“Sec, 15. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized, subject only to the provisions of this 
act, to perform such acts, to delegate such 
authority, and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations and establish such terms and 
conditions as he may deem necessary and 
proper for the p of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full force and effect. 

“Sec. 16. Except as provided in subsection 
(f) (2) of section 3, subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4, and subsection (c) of section 6 of 
this act, all authority of the Secretary under 
this act shall terminate at the expiration of 
fiscal year 1963, unless incorporation of the 
municipality shall previously have been 
achieved. 

“Sec. 17. The second and third provisos of 
the penultimate paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Office of Education’ in the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriations Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 245, 
250), are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 18. This act may be cited as the 
‘Boulder City Act of 1958'.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill has for its purpose an orderly 
method for the Federal Government to 
relinquish ownership and control of cer- 
tain properties in Boulder City, Nev., not 
required for continuing Federal activi- 
ties in that area. At the same time it 
permits and seeks to encourage resi- 
dents of the area to establish local self- 
government through incorporation as a 
municipality under the laws of Nevada. 

Procedures are set up for employees 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and other 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior as well as other Federal employees 
who may qualify to purchase Govern- 
ment-owned housing in Boulder City. 
Municipal and school properties, owned 
by the United States, would be trans- 
ferred to appropriate local agencies, 

Limited assistance in the form of 
grants is provided, together with other 
aid which would be furnished the mu- 
nicipality, at least during its formative 
period. 
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During the 84th Congress proposed 
legislation largely identical with S. 2675 
was sponsored by my distinguished sen- 
ior colleague [Mr. MALONE] and myself. 
Hearings were held at Boulder City, Nev., 
in May 1955, by a special Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, which 
recommended favorable consideration of 
the bill, together with certain perfecting 
amendments. 

The committee on July 22, 1955, re- 
ported favorably on the measure. On 
July 27, 1955, the Senate passed S. 514 
unanimously, including the amendments 
recommended by the committee. 

S. 2675, the pending bill, also spon- 
Sored by my distinguished senior col- 
league and myself, as amended and re- 
ported by the committee, has essentially 
the same objectives as the bill passed 
in the 84th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement from the commit- 
tee report on the proposed legislation 
concerning the participation of Govern- 
ment employees in local affairs and the 
Government’s continuing responsibility 
be made a part of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1745) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PARTICIPATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN 
LOCAL AFFAIRS 


In view of the fact that more than half 
of the population of Boulder City is made 
up of employees of the Federal Governemnt 
and their families; these citizens will be 
deeply concerned with the welfare of the 
community when it is incorporated as a 
municipality under the laws of Nevada. Pre- 
sumably the charter for the city will provide 
for nonpartisan elections without candidates 
bearing the label of any political party. 

Therefore, under section 18 of the Hatch 
Act (act of July 2, 1939, as amended (53 
Stat. 1147, as amended by act of July 19, 
1940, 54 Stat. 773, U. S. C. 118-N)), Federal 
employees in Boulder City may become can- 
didates for councilman or other local mu- 
nicipal positions provided the Secretary of 
the Interior interposes no objection. Pre- 
sumably, there would be no conflict with a 
Federal employee’s responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment and that to the municipality, and 
it is recommended that the Secretary grant 
such permission unless there are compelling 
reasons to the contrary. 

The committee strongly recommends that 
when incorporation of Boulder City as a 
municipality under the laws of Nevada is 
effected, nonpartisan elections be assured so 
that Federal employees may participate in 
municipal affairs and hold office. The ques- 
tion of conflict between an employee's re- 
sponsibility to the United States and the 
municipality appears remote. On the other 
hand, because of the heavy Federal invest- 
ment in Hoover Dam and powerplant, and 
other facilities in the area, the United States 
will be concerned with the character and 
ability of those who assume municipal re- 
sponsibilities when Boulder City is incor- 
porated. 

GOVERNMENT'S CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY 

The continuing responsibility of the 
United States in Boulder City is recognized. 
This recognition is based on national se- 
curity, health, and related factors growing 
out of the Federal Government's investment 
of more than $150 million, in Hoover Dam 
and powerplant a major source of power 
supply for southern California, Nevada, and 
Arizona. This power source is vital to na- 
tional defense and to an important area of 
the economy. 
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In addition to the direct financial and 
other physical interest of the United States 
in Boulder City, the area is a mecca for tour- 
ists and other visitors from every State in 
the Union and many foreign countries. In 
1957, the total number of visitors to Hoover 
Dam and the Lake Mead recreational area 
adjacent to the Boulder City area totaled 
2,955,255 persons, an increase of 300,000 over 
the previous year’s total. 

The United States, in constructing 
Boulder (now Hoover) Dam under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, carved 
out of the desert an area on which it es- 
tablished a community with a current popu- 
lation of more than 4,000 persons. More 
than one-half of the population is made up 
of Government employees and their families. 

Since 1931, Boulder City, Nev., has been 
the headquarters of the Hoover Dam and 
powerplant of the Boulder Canyon project. 
In succeeding years other Interior Depart- 
ment activities have been located there, in- 
cluding headquarters, region 3, of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the National Park 
Service, and the Bureau of Mines. 

Of the city’s present population of about 
4,000, approximately 600 are Federal em- 
ployees and 150 are employees of the op- 
erating agents of the Hoover Dam power- 
plant, who are the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Southern California Edison Co. There 
are also approximately 575 business and 
professional men and women in Boulder 
City and over 1,000 children in the local 
public schools, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for some 
years the residents of Boulder City have 
clearly been capable of assuming the re- 
sponsibility for local self-government 
through incorporation of the city as a 
municipality under the laws of Nevada. 
To assist the people there to realize this 
is really the most important objective of 
S. 2675. However, the political separa- 
tion of the municipality from the Federal 
Government must be accompanied by the 
transfer of residential, municipal, and 
educational property to non-Federal 
ownership. Providing for an orderly 
and equitable disposal of this Federal 
property is, therefore, a second major 
purpose of the bill. 

I believe that is a sufficient statement 
of the purposes of the bill. As I pointed 
out, a similar bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate on a prior occasion, and a companion 
House bill has passed the House at this 
session of the Congress, and has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


THE KUCHEL AMENDMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I join 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. BIBLE] 
in what he has said about the Senate 
bill, S. 2675. A bill substantially the 
same as now proposed was passed by the 
Senate in a previous session. 

The people of Boulder City are ready 
and willing to undertake the responsibili- 
ties imposed on them by the proposed 
legislation. There is no change in the 
allocation of power, for example, to the 
city of Las Vegas and its environs be- 
cause of the transfer of Government 
property to the municipality when it un- 
dertakes the responsibility of conducting 
its own affairs. 

There is a precedent for the proposed 
legislation. I should like to see the bill 
passed as approved by the committee 
and reported to the Senate. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I 
should like to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
line 8, before the period, it is proposed to 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That the electrical energy 
delivered hereunder to the municipality in 
any 1 year shall not exceed in amount the 
maximum demand of this use at an annual 
load factor of 50 percent, and that the 
amount of such electrical energy shall be 
reduced in any year in which there is a 
deficiency in electrical energy available from 
the Boulder Canyon project in the same pro- 
portion as firm energy delivered to allottees 
is reduced in such year below firm energy as 
defined in said general regulations. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate is unfair and unjust. 
If passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, it would be an affront to the 
people of the city of Los Angeles in the 
State of California, from which I come. 
It would, indeed, sanction the breach of 
a solemn contractual obligation between 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the city of Los An- 
geles, and also between the Government 
of the United States and a privately 
owned public utility, Southern California 
Edison Co. It would be not alone im- 
moral, but illegal as well. 

I intend to demonstrate the unfairness 
of the bill, an unfairness which, in my 
judgment, would be materially amelio- 
rated, if not entirely dispelled, were the 
Senate to adopt the amendment now 
pending. 

One of the great legislative landmarks 
of Congress, so far as the people of 
southern California are concerned, is the 
Boulder Canyon Dam Act, which was 
approved by Congress in 1928, and which 
was sponsored in the Senate by an illus- 
trious predecessor of my distinguished 
colleague from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and myself, the late, great Hiram 
W. Johnson, 

When Congress and the executive 
branch determined to construct a vast, 
multipurpose reservoir, now known as 
Hoover Dam, it was determined that the 
project should be self-liquidating. ‘The 
Secretary of the Interior then was re- 
quired to enter into contracts with such 
agencies, public or private, as might want 
to purchase the electricity to be pro- 
duced there, all prior to the time of con- 
struction. 

The city of Los Angeles then, as now, 
was growing, month by month and year 
by year. The city of Los Angeles was 
glad to commit itself to a contract to 
purchase, year in and year out, a speci- 
fied amount of hydroelectric power. 

Southern California Edison Co. is a 
great and well-managed privately owned 
public utility company. It, too, said it 
was prepared to enter into a firm contract 
for power generated by this govern- 
mental undertaking, which the law per- 
mitted—indeed, which the law required. 
That company, too, entered into a firm 
commitment with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Our good sister States of Arizona and 
Nevada at that time had no need for 
additional electricity. The law and the 
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regulations provided, as I think was fair, 
that when they did, they would have the 
right to purchase a portion of the power 
developed; to relinquish all or part of the 
power subsequently, if they desired to do 
so; to repurchase it thereafter; and to 
relinquish it again, as many times there- 
after as they might desire to do so. 

In that fashion, with the project de- 
termined in advance of construction to 
be self-liquidating, the project was built. 
It is a magnificent tribute to the United 
States Government. 

I feel certain that the people of Cali- 
fornia join with the people of Nevada 
and Arizona in saluting Congress and 
the executive branch on their wisdom in 
providing a great undertaking offering 
far-fiung benefits to the people of that 
wonderful area of our country. 

In 1941, the operation of Boulder Can- 
yon Dam was changed by law. Under 
the regulations which were adopted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in accord- 
ance with the law of 1941, the State of 
Nevada, the State of Arizona, the met- 
ropolitan water district of southern 
California, the cities of Burbank, Glen- 
dale, Pasadena, and Los Angeles, in the 
State of California, and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., were all allocated 
moieties of the power which was to be 
available then and thereafter. One of 
the regulations which the Secretary of 
the Interior promulgated in 1941 was 
section 4 (a), from which I read: 

The United States reserves such electrical 
energy as may be desired by it at a maxi- 
mum demand not to exceed 20,000 kilowatts. 
Beginning on June 1, 1941, the energy actu- 
ally taken by the United States under this 
reservation shall be deducted equally out of 
the respective allocations of the city and 
the company. Such energy shall be deliv- 
ered to the United States at the powerplant, 
and shall be measured at the point of de- 
livery by meters furnished and installed by 
the United States. Credits to the city and 
company for such energy will be given on 
monthly bills. The United States will use 
such energy only for its own use or for 
resale in construction or operating camps 
maintained by the United States, or for any 
purpose in the area bounded by— 


Then follows a legal description of 
the Boulder City area. This regulation 
is a part of the contracts between the 
United States on the one hand, and the 
city and the company on the other. 

What, in layman’s language, does that 
regulation mean, Mr. President? It 
meant—as the plain language of it indi- 
cates—that the Government of the 
United States needed to use some power 
in the operation of Boulder City, a Fed- 
eral undertaking on a Federal area near 
where the dam was located. It was 
necessary to take care of the needs of 
the people who lived there, mostly gov- 
ernmental employees. It was an obvious 
need, From what source was the power 
to be taken? It was to be taken from 
the allocations to the city of Los Angeles 
and to the Edison Co. and, thus, 
the contract so provided. No one quar- 
reled with that objective, so long as the 
Government of the United States itself 
intended to use the power. That ought 
to be clear. Section 4 (a) of the regu- 
lations provides: 

The United States will use such energy. 
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Is that not crystal clear? It is the 
Federal Government, not anybody else, 
which is authorized to use this elec- 
tricity. 

All of us are glad to see new cities 
grow and flourish in our country. When 
that occurs in neighboring States, it de- 
lights us to see our neighboring States 
grow in population. So if the good 
people in Boulder City, Nev., wish to in- 
corporate and wish to conduct the busi- 
ness of self-government in the American 
tradition, that is their right. All well 
and good. They will need electricity, 
just exactly as the people in large com- 
munities also need electricity. 

I appeal to the fairness by which the 
Senate presumably passes legislation 
when I say that all cities ought to be 
treated alike, and that under this project 
new cities in Nevada ought to receive 
their electrical energy from the alloca- 
tions of Hoover Dam power which are 
made to the State of Nevada. But in no 
event, should Nevada cities take their 
Hoover power, from allocations solemnly 
allocated to cities or private agencies in 
California. I must say that the House 
of Representatives thought well of that 
argument, because the House passed a 
bill, which is now in the Senate, which 
recognized the fairness of equal treat- 
ment and which embodied a provision in 
it substantially the same as my pending 
amendment, 

The Senate committee bill, now before 
us, would give to a proposed new city in 
Nevada power which, under firm, con- 
tractual obligation, will run to the city 
of Los Angeles and the private company, 
if the Government does not use it. Mr. 
President, this Senate bill simply is not 
fair. It is grossly unfair. If a contract 
means anything—and this one will run 
for about another 30 years—it should be 
upheld and not repudiated nor scorned. 
If the Government of the United States 
stops using the power in accordance with 
its own agreement, and if the Govern- 
ment now, by legislative process, at- 
tempts to give the power to a new com- 
munity in Nevada, then the people who 
live in the State from which I come will 
be required to pay more for the same 
amount of power, to be produced by 
steam plants in my State. That addi- 
tional amount—and there is no contro- 
versy regarding it, I may say—would be 
$13 million, which the people of Los 
Angeles would have to pay, in addition 
to what they otherwise would have to 
pay. 

Mr. President, that simply would be 
the grossest injustice. This is an at- 
tempt to give to a community of one size 
in one State treatment different from 
the treatment given to another commu- 
nity of a different size in a different 
State. 

So, Mr. President, I have submitted 
the amendment. As I have said, it has 
already been adopted, in essence, by the 
House of Representatives. It provides 
that the power which is reserved to the 
United States shall be divided into two 
parts, with one-half of the power which 
is reserved to the United States, but 
which the United States does not now 


- wish to use, to go to the proposed new 


city in Nevada, and the other half of the 
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power to be given back to the ones to 
which the present contract says all the 
power should go, namely, to the city and 
the company. 

That is the burden of the amendment. 
It is fair. It certainly treats equally 
both parties to the controversy, by di- 
viding equally the power in question and 
thus, a justifiable controversy would be- 
come amicably resolved. 

On that basis, I certainly hope the 
Senate will see fit to deal with this prob- 
lem in the same fair fashion in which 
the House of Representatives heretofore 
has dealt with it. I ask approval of my 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I regret 
that I must rise to speak in opposition 
to the position taken by the very distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHet]. I know of his great ability 
as a lawyer, and of his deep feeling on 
this subject. 

The point he has raised certainly is 
not a new one. It was raised some 3 
years ago before the subcommittee which 
considered the previous bill. The prob- 
lem raised today by the distinguished 
junior Senator from California was 
raised there very persuasively and ably. 
The question was such that those of us 
who served on the committee felt it was 
most important to seek the advice of 
the Department of the Interior regard- 
ing the legality of the regulation to which 
the Senator from California addressed 
himself. That was done; and on June 24, 
1955, Acting Secretary Aandahl, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry made by me, as 
acting chairman of the subcommittee in 
connection with the hearings, answered 
in detail as to the legality of the par- 
ticular regulation now in question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire opinion of Acting 
Secretary Aandahl printed at this point 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTING SECRETARY AANDAHL’sS LETTER TO SENA- 
TOR ALAN BIBLE, JUNE 24, 1955 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1955. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: This is in response 
to your request of May 27, 1955, for the legal 
views of this Department relating to the 
availability to the United States of electrical 
energy for such disposition as is proposed 
under section 8 of S. 514, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, entitled “A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in the 
establishment of a municipality incorporated 
under the laws of Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

You point out that the city of Los Angeles 
and the Southern California Edison Co. have 
objected to the inclusion of section 8 in the 
bill on the ground that it would open the 
door to the infringement of their rights un- 
der the existing power contracts with the 
United States, and you have furnished us 
with prepared statements presented by their 
spokesmen during the recent hearings on 
8. 514 in Boulder City. (For convenience the 
words “city” and “company” when used here- 
inafter will refer to the city of Los Angeles 
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and the Southern California Edison Co., re- 
spectively.) 

Section 8 of S. 514 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 8, From the electrical energy re- 
served to the United States under article IV 
of the ‘General Regulations for Generation 
and Sale of Power in Accordance with the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act’, 
promulgated by the Secretary on May 
‘20, 1941, the Secretary is authorized to de- 
liver, at the Boulder City substation, at rates 
determined on the basis of (a) the Adjust- 
ment Act and (b) any other costs incurred 
in connection with such delivery, up to a 
‘maximum demand of 17,000 kilowatts to the 
municipality for its own use or for resale for 
use within the Boulder City municipal area 
less such capacity as is required by the 
United States for pumping water delivered 
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to the municipality pursuant to section 9 of 
this act: Provided, That should the present 
electrical energy requirements of the Bureau 
of Mines in Boulder City be substantially cur- 
tailed or discontinued, the maximum de- 
mand for the use of the municipality may 
be increased at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary up to 19,500 kilowatts less such capacity 
as is required by the United States for pump- 
ing water delivered to the municipality pur- 
suant to section 9 of this act.” 

The regulation referred to in section 8 is 
incoporated by reference in all existing 
Hoover Dam power contracts and provides, in 
part, as follows: 


“4, ALLOCATION OF ENERGY 
“(a) Firm energy: 
“Firm energy shall be allocated as follows: 


“Allottee 


the district). 


City of Burbank.. 
City of Glendale... 
City of Pasadena ( 
the municipalities), 
City of Los Angeles. .........---..-.- 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd... 
The Nevada-California Electric Corp. 


Percentage Use by allottee restricted 


to following 

17, 62°9 | In Nevada only. 

17. 6259 | In Arizona only. 

35.2517 | Pumping Colorado River 
water into and In its 
aqueduct, 

. 5773 
1. 8475 
1. 5847 

17, 5554 

fy 
. 8813 
f MAE SUARE 100. 0000 


“The United States reserves such electrical 
energy as may be desired by it at a maximum 
demand not to exceed 20,000 kilowatts. Be- 
ginning on June 1, 1941, the energy actually 
taken by the United States under this reser- 
vation shall be deducted equally out of the 
respective allocations of the city and the com- 
pany. Such energy shall be delivered to the 
United States at the powerplant, and shall 
be measured at the point of delivery by 
meters furnished and installed by the United 
States. Credits to the city and company for 
such energy will be given on monthly bills. 
The United States will use such energy only 
for its own use or for resale in construction 
or operating camps maintained by the United 
States, or for any purpose in the area bounded 
by the east line of range 66 east, the south 
line of township 20 south, the east line of 
range 62 east, the south line of township 23 
south, Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada; and 
the south line of township 29 north and the 
east line of range 21 west, Gila and Salt River 
meridian, Arizona. The energy used by the 
United States for the construction and oper- 
ation and maintenance of the dam and ap- 
purtenant works, exclusive of Boulder City, 
will not be included in the foregoing energy 
but shall be furnished from the station serv- 
ice system without charge and shail be 
classed as station losses and not considered 
in the amounts of firm or secondary energy 
in the promulgating of rates and charges.” 

It appears that three basic arguments are 
implicit in the prepared statements of the 
city and the company. 

The first argument deals with the status 
of the area of land described in the quoted 
regulation as representing the geographical 
limits of the use of the reserved electrical 
energy. The city contends: “It appears very 
clear to us that the energy was made avail- 
able for Government uses and purposes, in- 
cluding resale, on the Federal domain. It was 
never contemplated that this energy should 
‘be diverted to a community incorporated un- 
der State law outside the public domain.” 

To the same effect is the argument of the 
company: 

“At the time that these regulations were 
promulgated and were included in the con- 
tracts of this company and in the contracts 
of others in regard to the Boulder project, 
the area which was described therein had 


been set aside and reserved under the recla- 
mation laws for the project. These contracts 
were executed by all parties with the knowl- 
edge and belief that these lands could be 
used only for purposes related to the project 
and that the Boulder City area would con- 
tinue to be operated and administered by the 
United States in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Boulder project. It was not con- 
templated by the parties that the Govern- 
ment would dispose of these properties and 
would encourage the creation of a munici- 
pality thereon which would attract commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises. 
. * . . '. 


“+ + * There was no suggestion or 
thought, however, that this area would cease 
to be a Government reservation.” 

That it was the mutual intent of the par- 
ties to the Hoover Dam power contracts that 
the entire area described in the regulation 
was then, and should thereafter remain, in 
the status of a Federal reservation cannot be 
gleaned from anything to be found in the 
regulations or the contracts. Furthermore, 
this argument can be summarily disposed of 
merely by adverting to the fact that at the 
time of the promulgation of the regulations 
there were approximately 30 square miles of 
the described area in townships 21, 22, and 
23 south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo meri- 
dian, Nevada, which were not and are not 
now part of the project reservation. In fact, 
subsequent restorations from withdrawal 
have further increased the extent of unre- 
served lands in the described area. Ob- 
viously, it could never have been intended 
that there was an indissoluble connection be- 
tween the land in the described area and the 
reservation, 

The second argument of the city and the 
company appears to be that there is an im- 
plied, though unspecified, limitation on the 
total annual consumption of electrical energy 
reserved to the United States under the reg- 
ulation. The company states: 

“So long as the area in which this power 
may be used continues as a Government 
camp, the quantity of energy which could be 
used therein would of necessity be relatively 
small, though the maximum instantaneous 
demand could at times possibly approach 
20,000 kilowatts. Should, however, this area 
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be disposed of by the United States and com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises locate 
there, additional electric power would be 
required. The 20,000 kilowatts then could 
be taken at unity load factor and would be 
approximately 175 million kilowatt-hours 
per year.” 

In addition, the city asserts: 

“The anticipated use by the Government 
of such energy in a city under Federal juris- 
diction, as against the extent of its probable 
use in an independent city, indicates in our 
opinion how unfair it will be for the Gov- 
ernment to turn over to such a city energy 
which the two agencies have made available 
for Government purposes. If Senate bill No. 
514 becomes law in its present form, and 
upon incorporation of Boulder City * * *, 
the electric energy associated with the day 
and night use of a permissible maximum de- 
mand of 19,500 kilowatts in such a com- 
munity will certainly expand greatly over the 
present use by the Government of this 
capacity in the city under its jurisdiction. 
The use of electric energy at Boulder City for 
the current year will approximate 44 million. 
The use by the city after incorporation un- 
der the laws of Nevada could very quickly 
reach 150 million kilowatt-hours annually.” 1 

Even were it to be assumed for the sake 
of argument that the langauge of the regu- 
lation left room for doubt on this point, 
what actual limit might be implied? It is 
fundamental that a contractual obligation 
must be certain or capable of being made 
certain in order that the agreement be 
binding (12 Am. Jur., Contracts, sec. 64). 
The view could scarcely be upheld that an 
implied condition can properly be read into 
a contract when that condition is totally in- 
capable of being reduced to definite terms. 

The third argument to be gathered from 
the statements of the city and the com- 
pany seems to be that the phrase “for any 
purpose,” employed in the regulation in 
connection with the use to which the United 
States may put the reserved energy within 
the described area, means for any purpose 
which is not “disassociated from the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The company argues: 

“To conclude that the parties intended 
that the Federal Government could trans- 
fer the 20,000 kilowatts of capacity expressly 
reserved to [the] Federal Government for its 
own use or for resale in construction or 
operating camps maintained by the United 
States in the area described in the regula- 
tions to any person whomsoever would be 
an unreasonable and inequitable interpre- 
tation of the contracts and the regulations 
and a complete disregard of the intent of 
the parties and the facts surrounding the 
execution of the contracts and the promul- 
gation of the regulations. It was deter- 
mined and properly so, that the Govern- 
ment would require a certain amount of 
electric energy for use in connection with 
its operation of the Boulder project and for 
Federal Government activities in the area 
defined in the regulations. There was no 


+The record of the past 11 years shows a 
generally steady increase in the net quan- 
tities of energy generated for the account of 
the United States in connection with Boulder 
City. For the operating year ending May 31, 
1945: 27,474,426 kilowatt-hours. Operating 
year 1945-46: 29,003,602 kilowatt-hours. Op- 
erating year 1946-47: 27,590,624 kilowatt- 
hours. Operating year 1947-48: 29,928,738 
kilowatt-hours, Operating year 1948-49: 33,- 
478,373 kilowatt-hours, Operating year 1949- 
50: 32,485,371 kilowatt-hours. Operating 
year 1950-51: 32,934,310 kilowatt-hours. Op- 
erating year 1951-52: 39,462,157 kilowatt- 
hours. Operating year 1952-53: 39,791,704 
kilowatt-hours. Operating year 1953-54: 
42,822,636 kilowatt-hours. The city of Los 
Angeles estimates that the 1955 consumption 
will be 44 million kilowatt-hours. 
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suggestion or thought, however, that this 
area would cease to be a Government res- 
ervation, and that this electric energy could 
be transferred to others entirely disassoci- 
ated from the Government.” 

Again, if it should be assumed for the 
sake of discussion that under the language 
of the regulation it is implied that there 
must be some relationship between actual 
Federal activities and the use to which the 
electric energy is ultimately put, neverthe- 
less, there could be no support for the posi- 
tion that the delivery of part of the reserved 
energy to Boulder City, after its incorpora- 
tion, would represent a purpose or activity 
“disassociated from the Government,” par- 
ticularly when Congress, by enacting such a 
bill as S. 614, had recognized that Boulder 
City, even after the transfer of the town to 
local ownership and operation, would con- 
tinue to serve purposes associated with Fed- 
eral activity in the area. 

The three basic arguments of the city and 
the company have been treated above in 
isolated fashion, and to a great extent from 
the standpoint of facts and circumstances. 
In so doing, assumptions were made for 
the sake of argument to the effect that the 
language of the regulation, as incorporated 
in the power contracts, might be subject to 
the character of interpretation which the 
city and the company, according to their 
statements, are employing. Actually, it is 
believed that all the arguments of the city 
and the company are adequately answered, 
adversely to their position, by the clarity 
and definiteness of the language of the reg- 
ulation itself: 

“The United States reserves such electrical 
energy as may be desired by it at a maxi- 
mum demand not to exceed 20,000 kilo- 
watts. * * * The United States will use 
such energy only for its own use or for resale 
in construction or operating camps main- 
tained by the United States, or for any pur- 
pose in the area bounded by * * *,” 

More positive, all-embracing language 
than this could scarcely be devised. 

In substance, the arguments of the city 
and the company would require the inter- 
polation of three conditions in the regula- 
tion: (1) That the area therein described 
shall refer only to such lands as may con- 
tinue to be part of the Boulder Canyon 
project reservation; (2) that the United 
States, even though it should so desire, must, 
nonetheless, use something less than the 
maximum number of kilowatt-hours of re- 
served energy available to it during any ex- 
tended period of time; and (3) that use of 
such energy for any purpose within the de- 
scribed area shall not include resale to 
Boulder City as an incorporated municipal- 
ity. Each one of these conditions would be 
a marked limitation on the plain import of 
the words of the regulation, and any as- 
serted interpretation in support of the im- 
plied existence of these conditions must be 
rejected. The language of the regulation is 
plain and unambiguous; its meaning is 
likewise. It is an elementary principle in 
the law of contracts that where the lan- 
guage is clear and explicit, there is no room 
for construction* The most that can be 
said for the position of the city and the 
company is that they have alleged certain ex- 
pectations on their part that a number of 
conditions prevailing at the date of the con- 
tracts incorporating the regulations would 
continue to prevail. As the Supreme Court 


2 United States v. Gleason (175 U, S. 588, 
606 (1900)); Calderon v. Atlas Steamship 
Company (170 U. S. 272, 280 (1898) ); Kihl- 
berg v. United States (97 U. S. 398, 402 
(1878)); Henrietta Mills, Inc. v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue (52 F. (2d) 931, 
934 (1981)); E. H. Stanton Co. v. Rochester 
German Underwriters’ Agency (206 Fed. 978, 
$83 (1913) ); 14 Comp. Gen. 191, 192 (1934); 
22 Comp. Gen. 583, 586 (1943). 
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of the United States pointed out long ago in 
the celebrated Legal Tender cases (79 U. S. 
457, 548 (1870) ): 

“There is a well-recognized distinction 
between the expectation of the parties to a 
contract and the duty imposed by it. Were 
it not so the expectation of results would 
be always equivalent to a binding engage- 
ment that they should follow.” 

It is the opinion of this Department, 
therefore, that the regulations of 1941 and 
the power contracts which incorporate them 
would pose no legal impediment to such 
disposition by the United States of the elec- 
trical energy reserved to it under the regu- 
lations as is proposed in section 8 of S. 514. 

While they are not matters which are es- 
sential to the foregoing statement of legal 
opinion, it is believed that the following 
items of historical background might ap- 
propriately be mentioned in this letter for 
the sake of the record. 

First, it might be noted that the ante- 
cedent of article 4 (a) of the regulations of 
1941 was the much less extensive article 28 
of the now terminated contract of April 26, 
1930, between the United States and the city 
and the company for the lease of power 
privilege at the Boulder Canyon project: 


“ELECTRICAL ENERGY RESERVED FOR UNITED 
STATES 


“(28) Each lessee by means of machinery 
leased hereunder shall furnish to the United 
States such electrical energy as may be 
desired at a maximum demand not to ex- 
ceed 5,000 kilowatts for construction and/or 
operation and maintenance purposes, and 
for diversion of water for irrigation and 
domestic uses, but not for resale to other 
than officers and employees and construc- 
tion contractors of the United States, and 
to other persons in construction of operat- 
ing camps constructed and/or maintained 
by the United States. Such power shall be 
delivered to the United States at the power- 
plant, and shall be measured at the point 
of delivery by meters furnished and in- 
stalled by the United States. The United 
States will pay each lessee for such power, 
through credit on monthly bills, at cost as 
provided in article 12 hereof.” 

Second, the record shows that the city 
and the company were fully and continu- 
ously heard during the period of the formu- 
lation of the regulations of 1941. Follow- 
ing the enactment of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act (act of July 19, 
1940; 54 Stat. 774), Mr. R. V. L. Wright was 
designated as the Secretary's special repre- 
sentative charged with the preparation of 
the regulations. On May 20, 1941, Mr. 
Wright submitted the proposed regulations 
to the Secretary for his approval, which was 
given the same date. In an accompanying 
memorandum to the Secretary, Mr. Wright 
wrote: 

“In order to afford all interested parties 
an opportunity to be heard on the matters 
involved, hearings were convened in Los 
Angeles on August 12, 1940, and continued 
until December 6 of the same year. All 
allottees, contractors, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation were represented continuously 
throughout the hearings, which resulted in 
the presentation of facts, studies, and argu- 
ments bearing upon the several questions 
necessary to be answered in order to effectu- 
ate the act.” 

Again on May 20, 1941, Mr. Wright and 
Mr. J. Kennard Cheadle, former Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
stated in a memorandum to the Secretary: 

“In a conference on Saturday, May 17, 
representatives of all the allottees orally 
indicated that the attached draft of regula- 
tions is acceptable to them.” 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED G. AANDAHL, 
Acting Secretary oj the Interior. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, let me 
comment briefly on the regulation to 
which the Senator from California has 
referred. It provides, in part: 

The United States reserves such electrical 
energy as may be desired by it at a maximum 
demand not to exceed 20,000 kilowatts. * * * 

The United States will use such energy only 
for its own use or for resale in construction 
or operating camps maintained by the United 
States, or for any purpose in the area 
bounded by— 


And then follows a description of the 
area now in question, 

The Legal Division of the Department 
of the Interior, in analyzing the question 
which was posed, stated the following: 

More positive, all-embracing language 
than this could scarcely be devised, 


The opinion concludes with the fol- 
lowing: 

It is the opinion of this Department, 
therefore, that the regulations of 1941 and 
the power contracts which incorporate them 
would pose no legal impediment to such dis- 
position by the United States of the elec- 
trical energy reserved to it under the regu- 
lations as is proposed in section 8 of S. 514. 


Senate bill 514 was the predecessor 
or counterpart of the Senate bill now 
before this body. 

I may add that there appears to me to 
be nothing unfair in the position we take 
in asking that the city of Boulder not 
be placed in a straitjacket as it is at- 
tempting to seek its growth as a normal, 
developing American community. A part 
of the means which can be used to en- 
able the community to grow is provided 
by the power allotment which is given 
to it, and which was carved out at the 
time when the regulations were promul- 
gated in 1941, 

It seems to me that it is also valid to 
argue that if the contracting parties 
had desired to limit the sale of power, 
as contended for by the Senator from 
California, they could well have done 
so by following the language which was 
inherent in the power allotment carved 
out in the earlier contracts of 1930, be- 
cause those contracts made it very spe- 
cific that there was to be no resale to 
other than officers and employees and 
construction contractors of the United 
States. It should be noted that the 
earlier article, adopted in the lease 
agreement of 1930, absolutely prohibited 
the United States from selling the en- 
ergy reserved for it to other than offi- 
cers and employees and construction 
contractors of the United States. 

But present regulations permit the 
United States to use, without any re- 
striction whatsoever, the power for any 
purpose in the stipulated area—which, 
incidentally, includes Boulder City. 

As a straight, legal proposition, I 
think it is demonstrable beyond doubt 
that the conclusion or opinion of the 
Department of the Interior is legally 
correct and also is morally correct, be- 
cause when this community was pro- 
vided for, the thought was that noth- 
ing to straitjacket the future growth of 
the community would be done. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], argued very 
ably when he submitted the amend- 
ment to the full Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs. The arguments 
were presented there in the way they 
have been presented today by him. Af- 
ter he presented them before the full 
committee, the full committee—by a 
vote, as I recall, of approximately 9 to 
i—-rejected his contention. 

I now yield to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

BOULDER CITY TRANSFER TO THE PEOPLE 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the argument 
advanced by our colleague the Senator 
from California, since I have the highest 
regard for him. 

The bill providing for the construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam was passed in 1928. 
The consideration of the bill to construct 
Hoover—Boulder—Dam required a great 
amount of time. The question of power 
for Boulder City now before the Senate 
was determined at that time, and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior has 
decreed the intention of the legislation 
as set out in the letter referred to by 
my colleague [Mr. BIBLE]. 

While it is true that the bureau of 
power and light, the southern California 
cities, and the power companies of south- 
ern California guaranteed the sale of the 
power, however, the State of Nevada bid 
on all of the power and raised the bid 
from 1.63 to 1.71 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for falling water after our withdrawal 
application was first refused. We offered 
to buy all of the power to be generated 
at Boulder—now Hoover—Dam, to be 
underwritten by our legislature, but the 
political power of California then was 
greater than the political power of 
Nevada, and the bid of Nevada was re- 
jected in favor of the withdrawal provi- 
sion for the two States of Arizona and 
Nevada mentioned by my distinguished 
colleague from California. 

When we talk about the need of power 
for Arizona and Nevada, I point out that 
we needed the power then, just as we do 
now, at the 2-mill price per kilowatt- 
hour at the switchboard. We could use 
all the power from Hoover Dam at that 
price, if it were available to us, just as 
I pointed out in 1929. We are using our 
complete allotment and could use all of 
the power generated at Hoover Dam, if 
available to us. 

We want to conform to the division of 
the power then decided upon and the 
allocation of water to the city, through 
the Government, to be used within the 
confines of that city. 

There is a precedent for the admin- 

istration policy to turn over to the peo- 
ple the administration of Boulder City, 
including the facilities. 
_ The people of that area are willing 
to undertake the management of the 
city, the same as the people do in any 
other city of our State. All they want 
is to have the power and water allocated 
to them which would be available to the 
city under the original arrangement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included in the Recorp 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 
the statement I made on July 27, 1955, 
on this subject when an almost identical 
bill was before this body. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. Matone. Mr. President, the bill to 
transfer Boulder City, now in Government 
ownership, to the people of that city is Sen- 
ate bill 514. It provides for the disposal of 
certain Federal property in the Boulder City 
area to citizens through a municipality to be 
organized and incorporated under the laws 
of Nevada, and for other purposes. 

Boulder City was created by the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1928 in connection with 
the construction of Boulder Dam, now 
Hoover Dam. 

It was for the proper housing of the work- 
ers on the dam. It was created for the Gov- 
ernment employees. It has lasted longer 
than it should have, as a Government-owned 
city. The people in the city of Boulder are 
willing and anxious to take over the prop- 
erty under certain fair and reasonable con- 
ditions. The Secretary of the Interior is 
favorable to the transfer of the property. 

The purpose for which it was created was 
for the construction of the dam and the ob- 
jective has been reached long since. 

There are about 4,000 people there, with 
approximately 750 employed both by the 
Government and the utilities which have in- 
stalled the generators and transmitted the 
power from Hoover Dam to the place of use. 

It is my opinion that it is a good thing at 
this time to transfer the property to the 
people of Boulder City under the conditions 
incorporated in the bill, so they can pur- 
chase the property which they have been 
renting and buy Government-owned land on 
which their houses are located. The peo- 
ple must, of course, finally own their own 
homes and the business property if they are 
to prosper as any other town or city in our 
State—all of the conditions are set down in 
detail in the bill. 

We have held hearings in Boulder City and 
have continued such hearings in Washing- 
ton. The people have been heard. A sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported the bill unanimous- 
ly—and the full committee has reported it 
to the floor of the Senate in the same man- 
ner. I think it is a very fair bill for both 
the people and the Government, and I hope 
it will pass. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my minority 
views, as set forth in the report on the 
pending legislation, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS or SENATOR KUCHEL 


The undersigned minority of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs submits 
the following views in opposition to S. 
2675 as reported by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


PROVISION OF BILL OBJECTED TO 


The bill provides for the disposal of cer- 
tain Federal property in the vicinity of 
Boulder City, Nev., and assistance to a 
municipality to be incorporated under the 
laws of Nevada. Section 8 of the bill pro- 
vides: 

“Sec. 8. From the electrical energy reserved 
to the United States under article 4 of the 
General Regulations for Generation and Sale 
of Power in Accordance With the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act, promul- 
gated by the Secretary on May 20, 1941, the 
Secretary is authorized to deliver, at the 
Boulder City substation, at rates determined 
on the basis of (a) the Adjustment Act and 
(b) any other costs incurred in connection 
with such delivery, up to a maximum de- 
mand of seventeen thousand kilowatts to the 
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municipality for its own use or for resale 
for use within the Boulder City municipal 
area less such capacity as is required by the 
United States for pumping water delivered 
to the municipality pursuant to section 9 of 
this act: Provided, That should the present 
electrical energy requirements of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in Boulder City be substan- 
tially curtailed or discontinued, the maxi- 
mum demand for the use of the municipality 
may be increased at the discretion of the 
Secretary up to 19,500 kilowatts less such 
capacity as is required by the United States 
for pumping water delivered to the munici- 
pality pursuant to section 9 of this act.” 


SECTION 8 SHOULD BE DELETED FROM BILL OR 
AMENDED 


When Congress enacted the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057) in 1928 it 
determined to make the Boulder project 
self-liquidating. Among the conditions 
which had to be met before any money was 
appropriated for the construction of the 
dam or powerplant of the project and be- 
fore any construction work could be done 
or contracted for, the Secretary of the In- 
terior was required to make provision for 
“revenues by contract, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, adequate in his 
judgment to insure payment of all expenses 
of operation and maintenance of said works 
incurred by the United States and the re- 
payment, within 50 years from the date of 
the completion of said works, of all amounts 
advanced to the fund under subdivision (b) 
of section 2 for such works, together with 
interest thereon made reimbursable under 
this act.” 

In 1928, the only substantial load centers 
where the electrical energy from the project 
could be absorbed within a reasonable 
period of time were in and around the 
metropolitan areas of the city of Los Angeles. 
The present substantial loads within the 
States of Arizona and Nevada were non- 
existent. It was not possible for either State 
in 1928 to underwrite the cost of the proj- 
ect by entering into firm contracts “to take 
and/or pay for” any of the electrical energy 
from the project. 

As of April 26, 1930, the city of Los 
Angeles and the Southern California Edison 
Co., who were the parties that the Secretary 
thus recognized as being the principal 
underwriters of the Boulder project, exe- 
cuted a contract with the United States 
which was denominated as Contract for 
Lease of Power Privilege. In this contract— 

(a) The United States leased to the city 
of Los Angeles certain powerplant units of 
the project and corresponding plant facili- 
ties and incidental structures as would be 
necessary to generate the energy allocated 
to it and energy for those allottees for 
whom the city was designated the generat- 
ing agency, and leased to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. certain powerplant units 
of the project and corresponding plant fa- 
cilities and incidental structures as would be 
necessary to generate the energy allocated to 
it and energy for those allottees for whom 
the company was designated the generating 
agency; 

(b) The United States allocated all of the 
firm energy to be developed at the project 
on @ percentage basis to the States of Ari- 
zona and Nevada, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, the city of 
Los Angeles, the Southern California Edison 
Co., and 3 other private utilities and 11 
municipalities; 

(c) It was provided in article 28 of said 
contract that the city of Los Angeles and 
Southern California Edison Co. “by means 
of machinery leased hereunder shall furnish 
to the United States such electrical energy 
as may be desired at a maximum demand 
not to exceed 5,000 kilowatts for construc- 
tion and/or operation and maintenance 
purposes, and for diversion of water for irri- 
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gation and domestic uses, but not for resale 
to other than officers and employees and con- 
struction contractors of the United States, 
and to other persons in construction or 
operating camps constructed and/or main- 
tained by the United States. Such power 
shall be delivered to the United States at 
the powerplant, and shall be measured at 
the point of delivery by meters furnished 
and installed by the United States. The 
United States will pay each lessee for such 
power, through credit on monthly bills, at 
cost as provided in article 12 hereof.” 

Though each of the States of Arizona and 
Nevada originally were allocated and entitled 
to contract for 18 percent of the firm energy 
available from the project, they were not 
obligated to contract and pay for any of such 
energy ‘until such times as they might elect 
to do so. It was not until as late as 1952 
that the States took their entire allotments. 
Furthermore, both States have the privilege 
of relinquishing, whenever they may desire, 
any part or all of the power contracted for 
by them and, then again, to withdraw and 
take any part or all of such relinquished 
power. 

In 1941 the operation of the Boulder proj- 
ect was changed pursuant to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
774) from the lease to operation by the city 
of Los Angeles and Southern California 
Edison Co. as agents of the United States. 
The 1941 regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the operation 
of the project under the Adjustment Act 
made the following allocations of the firm 


energy: 


Percent 
State of Nevada..............-.... 17. 6259 
State of Arizona_.......--....----. 17. 6259 


Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California -...--.-..--- 35. 2517 


City of Burbank_---~ - .5773 
City of Glendale. - 1,8475 
City of Pasadena___._..-_.-..--..-. 1. 5847 
City of Los Angeles... -e-m =-=. 17. 5554 
Southern California Edison Co--.... '7. 0503 
The Nevada-California Electric Corp, 
(California Electric Power Co.) .8813 


Section 4 (a) of the 1941 regulations pro- 
vided in part as follows: 

“The United States reserves such electrical 
energy as may be desired by it at a maxi- 
mum demand not to exceed 20,000 kilowatts. 
Beginning on June 1, 1941, the energy ac- 
tually taken by the United States under 
this reservation shall be deducted equally 
out of the respective allocations of the city 
(the city of Los Angeles) and the company 
(Southern California Edison Co.). Such 
energy shall be delivered to the United States 
at the powerplant, and shall be measured 
at the point of delivery by meters furnished 
and installed by the United States. Credits 
to the city and company for such energy 
will be given on monthly bills. The United 
States will use such energy only for its own 
use or for resale in construction or operat- 
ing camps maintained by the United States, 
or for any purpose in the area bounded by 
(description of area which includes the 
Boulder City area) .” 

These regulations of 1941 were incorpo- 
rated and made a part of power contracts 
then entered into between the United States 
and the several allottees of Hoover power, 
including Southern California Edison Co. 
and the city of Los Angeles. In effect, by 
these contracts of 1941, which superseded 
the contracts of 1930, the United States 
agreed to deliver to the respective allottees 
Hoover power in accordance with their allo- 
cations and subject to the regulations of 
1941. 

By section 8 of S. 2675 the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to turn over at 
cost to Boulder City, a municipality to be 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Nevada, the use of power, which over the 
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years has been made available to the United 
States for Federal purposes, from Hoover 
power allocated by the United States to the 
city of Los Angeles and Southern California 
Edison Co. The maximum capacity is fixed 
initially at 17,000 kilowatts and under cer- 
tain circumstances the use by the new mu- 
nicipality may even be increased to 19,500 
kilowatts. 

The energy which S. 2675 proposes to 
transfer to the Boulder City municipality 
is energy which is allocated to Southern 
California Edison Co. and to the city of Los 
Angeles. The company and the city have 
contracted to take and/or pay for and the 
United States has agreed to deliver all of 
such energy excepting only such part thereof, 
up to a maximum demand of 20,000 kilo- 
watts, as may be used from time to time by 
the United States. This bill proposes the 
creation of a municipality which would make 
possible and would encourage the location 
of commercial and industrial enterprises in 
the area. Such enterprises also would lead 
to further development of the area, all of 
which would require larger amounts of en- 
ergy than would be used by the United 
States. If such electric energy were to be 
supplied from the allocations of energy 
which were made to the city and to Edison 
Co., this would be a very different burden 
upon these allocations than the reservation 
made for uses of the United States by the 
regulations of 1941. The company and the 
city will be deprived of energy in a different 
manner and to a different extent from that 
provided in these regulations and their con- 
tracts, and also they will continue at the 
same time to be obligated to take and/or pay 
for any part of such energy as might not 
be used by the municipality in the future 
until May 31, 1987. This would be in direct 
conflict with and an impairment of the con- 
tractual rights of the company, and the city 
of Los Angeles. Such a result is not what 
was intended by the regulations of 1941 and 
would be most inequitable to the parties who 
initially underwrote the entire cost of the 
project and made its construction possible. 

To conclude that the parties intended that 
the Federal Government could transfer the 
20,000 kilowatts of capacity expressly re- 
served to the Federal Government for its use 
to any person whomsoever would be an un- 
reasonable and inequitable interpretation of 
the contracts and the regulations and a com- 
plete disregard of the intent of the parties 
and the facts surrounding the execution of 
the contracts and the promulgation of the 
regulations. It was determined, and properly 
so, that the Government would require a 
certain amount of electric energy for use 
in connection with its operation of the 
Boulder project and for Federal Government 
activities in the area defined in the regula- 
tions. There was no suggestion or thought, 
however, that the Government could transfer 
any of the electric energy reserved for its use 
and not used by it. 

It has been contended that the provision 
contained in the Regulations of 1941 above 
quoted, that “The United States will use 
such energy only for its own use or for re- 
sale in construction or operating camps 
maintained by the United States, or for any 
purpose in the area” bounded as described 
in said regulations, authorizes the transfer 
of energy not used by the United States to 
the proposed municipality of Boulder City. 
This clause in my opinion is not subject to 
such an interpretation. It is clear to me 
that the United States and the United States 
only may use this energy for any purpose 
in the area described in the regulations. My 
objection is that S. 2675 proposes that 
energy not used by the United States be 
transferred to Boulder City, a Nevada mu- 
nicipality, for uses entirely disassociated 
from and in addition to the uses of such 
energy by the United States. A transfer of 
such energy does not come within the rights 
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reserved to the United States by the Regula- 
tions of 1941 and the contracts made pur- 
suant thereto. 

The unfairness of section 8 to the city of 
Los Angeles and Southern California Edison 
Co. is underscored and appears in clear per- 
spective when consideration is given to the 
cost of replacing the power which is to be 
taken from them and given to the Nevada 
city. As was heretofore pointed out, the 
use of the power by the new city can be rea- 
sonably expected to be more intensive than 
the present use by the United States. Where- 
as the United States use has been at a load 
factor of approximately 30 percent, the use 
by the new community may very well be at 
a high load factor approaching 100 percent. 
The highest use to date of this power in this 
area by the United States is approximately 
43 million kilowatt-hours in the contract 
year ending May 31, 1955. Seventeen thou- 
sand kilowatts at 100 percent load factor is 
more than 148 million kilowatt-hours, and 
19,500 kilowatts at 100 percent load factor 
exceeds 170 million kilowatt-hours, and this 
is in addition to the uses which the United 
States may continue to make of the capacity 
remaining available to it. The city of Los 
Angeles and Southern California Edison Co. 
must replace with steam-generated power 
all of this reserved power whether used by 
the United States or the new Nevada city. 
If this kilowatt capacity is turned over to the 
new Nevada city, in all probability the city 
of Los Angeles and Southern California Edi- 
son Co. will have to replace each year with 
steam approximately 130 million kilowatt- 
hours more Hoover energy than if the use 
remained with the United States. The in- 
cremental cost of replacing Hoover energy 
with steam power less the Hoover firm power 
rate is approximately 314 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The annual increased burden result- 
ing from section 8 to the city of Los Angeles 
and Southern California Edison Co. may ex- 
ceed $450,000, or $13 million for the 29 re- 
maining contract years of the Boulder 
project. 

I presented in committee the following 
amendment to be added to section 8 which, 
had it been accepted, would have removed a 
portion of the inequitable impact of the 
section on the city of Los Angeles and South- 
ern California Edison Co. and would have 
brought the section into line with the same 
section in the companion bill adopted by the 
House: 

“Provided further, That the electrical en- 
ergy delivered hereunder to the municipality 
in any one year shall not exceed in amount 
the maximum demand of this use at an an- 
nual load factor of 50 percent, and that the 
amount of such electrical energy shall be 
reduced in any year in which there is a de- 
ficiency in electrical energy available from 
the Boulder Canyon project in the same pro- 
portion as firm energy delivered to allottees 
is reduced in such year below firm energy as 
defined in said general regulations.” 

Since the proposed amendment was re- 
jected, I must register my opposition to the 
present form of the bill. 

In addition to the matters of equity and 
contract rights of which I have spoken, I 
also question the desirability of the transfer 
by the United States of this right to receive 
electric power from the project, which has 
been and in the future may be so necessary 
for the operations of the United States in 
this area. Since the commencement of the 
operation of the Boulder Canyon project in 
1937 this power has been available to the 
United States and has been used by it for 
project camps, for the operations of the na- 
tional park which now encompasses Lake 
Mead and Hoover Dam, and for the operation 
of the Bureau of Mines. The area has been 
developed into one of the showplaces of the 
United States and is visited each year by 
hundreds of thousands of persons. It ap- 
pears to me that it may be a serious mistake 
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to permit this power, which is reserved for 

-the necessary uses of the United States, to 

be irrevocably and permanently lost to it. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion it is my opinion that section 
8 of the bill is unsupportable on any basis 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The proposal to give the power to 
Boulder City, a Nevada city, as set forth in 
the section, is in violation of regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the operation of the Boulder project, 
which regulations have been incorporated in 
contracts between the United States on the 
one hand and the city of Los Angeles and 
Southern California Edison Co. on the other. 

(2) If the United States no longer has need 
for the power which section 8 authorizes to 
be delivered to Boulder City, then the power 
should not be taken from the city of Los An- 
geles and Southern California Edison Co., 
the agencies who made the project possible 
in the first instance. 

(3) Any Hoover power which may be used 
by a Nevada municipality in the Boulder City 
area, as elsewhere in the State, should come 
from the Hoover power allocated to and now 
being enjoyed by the State of Nevada and 
not from the allocations of power made to 
the city of Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. 

(4) At the inception of the Boulder Can- 
yon project, provision was made, out of the 
power allocations to the city of Los Angeles 
and Southern California Edison Co., for pow- 
er to be used by the United States for its 
P It would be a great mistake to 
permit this reserved power to be irrevocably 
and permanently lost for the necessary uses 
of the United States as would be permitted 
by section 8 of this bill. 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, all I 
have to say is that the opinion of the 
Department of the Interior with respect 
to interpretation of this contract is an 
opinion, and nothing more. That opin- 
ion finds many of us in vigorous dis- 
agreement with it. I disagree with the 
opinion. What perhaps is far more im- 
portant is the fact that the very learned 
counsel of the city of Los Angeles dis- 
agrees with it. The able attorneys for 
the company disagree with it. 

In the last analysis, we deal with lan- 
guage which states “the United States 
Government will use.” I submit the 
United States Government will not use it 
if the new city of Boulder is to use it. 

In any case, I hope the Senate will see 
fit to adopt my amendment. I confess I 
felt a little lonely in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Mine was 
the only vote in favor of the amendment. 
But I feel that when we try to offer pro- 
posed legislation and vote in the fashion 
we think best it sometimes results in our 
becoming a little lonely. 

At any rate, on that basis, I offer my 
amendment in the hope that it may be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 9147, a companion bill, and that 
the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs is discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 9147. 

The House bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9147) to provide for the disposal of cer- 
tain Federal property in the Boulder City 
area, to provide assistance in the estab- 
lishment of a municipality incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
in H. R. 9147 and to insert in lieu there- 
of the language of S. 2675 as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9147) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Murray, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIELE, Mr. MALONE, 
and Mr. KucHEL conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 2675 is indefinitely post- 
poned. 


TRANSFERS OF DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1844, H. R. 
13130. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13130) to extend for 2 years the exist- 
ing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the 
national defense: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 13130) to extend for 2 years the 
existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in respect of transfers of 
distilled spirits for purposes deemed nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of the 
national defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 13130) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


DOUBLE TAX CONVENTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order so that the Senators will 
be aware of the announcement to be 
made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 1, 
Calendar No. 2, and Calendar No. 3— 
being, respectively, Executive N, 85th 
Congress, 1st session; and Executive B 
and Executive C, 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—be considered en bloc; that a yea- 
and-nay vote be taken on the question 
of advising and consenting to Executive 
N of the 85th Congress, 1st session, and 
that the resolutions, with the accom- 
panying reservations, advising and con- 
senting to the ratification of the other 
two conventions, be deemed to have been 
agreed to by the same vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceed- 
ed to consider, en bloc, the following 
conventions, which were severally read 
the second time: 


EXECUTIVE N, 85TH CONGRESS, Ist SESSION 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN FOR THE AVOID- 
ANCE OF DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PRE- 
VENTION OF FISCAL EVASION WITH RESPECT 
TO TAXES ON INCOME 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Pakistan, 
desiring to conclude a convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, have appointed for that 
purpose as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
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State of the United States of America, and 
the Government of Pakistan: Mohammed 
Ali, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Pakistan to the United States of 
America, and Syed Amjad Ali, Minister of 
Finance of Pakistan, who, having communi- 
cated to one another their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows: 
ARTICLE I 
(1) The taxes which are the subject of 
the present convention are: 
(a) In the United States of America: The 
Federal income taxes, including surtaxes 
(hereinafter referred to as United States 


1b) In Pakistan: The income tax, super- 
tax, and the business profits tax (herein- 
after referred to as Pakistan tax). 

(2) The present convention shall also 
apply to any other taxes of a substantially 
similar character (including excess profits 
tax) imposed by either contracting State 
after the date of signature of the present 
convention, or by the government of any 
territory to which the present convention is 
extended under article XVIII. 

ARTICLE II 

(1) In the present convention, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America and when used in a 
geographical sense means the States thereof, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia; 

(b) The term “Pakistan” means the Prov- 
inces cf Pakistan and the capital of the Fed- 
eration; 

(c) The terms “one of the contracting 
states” and “the other contracting state” 
means the United States or Pakistan, as the 
context requires; 

(d) The term “tax” means United States 
tax, or Pakistan tax, as the context re- 
quires; 

(e) The term “person” includes any body 
of persons, corporate or not corporate; 

(f) The term “company” means any body 
corporate or not corporate, assessed as a com- 
pany under Pakistan law relating to Pakistan 
tax; 

(g) The term “United States corporation” 
means a corporation, association, or other 
like entity created or organized in the 
United States or under the law of the United 
States or of any State or Territory of the 
United States; 

(h) The term “resident of the United 
States” means any individual or fiduciary 
who is resident in the United States for the 
purposes of the United States tax, and not 
resident in Pakistan for the purposes of the 
Pakistan tax, and any United States corpora- 
tation or any partnership created or organ- 
ized in the United States or under the laws of 
the United States, being a corporation or 
partnership which is not resident in Pakistan 
for the purposes of Pakistan tax; 

(i) The term “resident of Pakistan” means 
any person (other than a citizen of the 
United States or a United States corporation) 
who is resident in Pakistan for the purposes 
of Pakistan tax and not resident in the 
United States for the purposes of the United 
States tax. A company is to be regarded asa 
resident of Pakistan if its business is man- 
aged and controlled in Pakistan; 

(j) The terms “resident of one of the con- 
tracting states" and “resident of the other 
contracting state” mean a person who is a 
resident of the United States or a person who 
is a resident of Pakistan, as the context re- 
quires; 

(k) The terms “United States enterprise” 
and “Pakistan enterprise’ mean, respective- 
ly, an industrial or commercial enterprise 
or undertaking carried on in the United 
States by a resident of the United States 
and an industrial or commercial enterprise 
or undertaking carried on in Pakistan by a 
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resident of Pakistan; and the terms “enter- 
prise of one of the contracting states” and 
“enterprise of the other contracting state” 
mean a United States enterprise or a Paki- 
stan enterprise, as the context requires; 

(1) The term “industrial or commercial 
profits” does not include rents or royalties 
in respect of motion picture films or of oil 
wells, mines and quarries, or income in the 
form of dividends, interest, rents, or royal- 
ties, or fees or other remuneration derived 
by an enterprise from the management, 
control, or supervision of the trade, busi- 
ness, or other activity of another enterprise 
or concern, or remuneration for labor or 
personal services, or income from the oper- 
ation of ships; 

(m) The term “permanent establish- 
ment,” when used with respect to an enter- 
prise of one of the contracting states, means 
a branch, management, factory, or other 
fixed place of business, but does not in- 
clude an agency unless the agent has, and 
habitually exercises, a general authority to 
negotiate and conclude contracts on behalf 
of such enterprise or has a stock of mer- 
chandise from which he regularly fills orders 
on its behalf. In this connection (i) an 
enterprise of one of the contracting states 
shall not be deemed to have a permanent 
establishment in the other contracting state 
merely because it carries on business deal- 
ings in that other contracting state through 
a bona fide broker or general commission 
agent acting in the ordinary course of his 
business as such; and (ii) the fact that a 
corporation or company which is a resident 
of one of the contracting states has a sub- 
sidiary corporation or company which is a 
resident of the other contracting state or 
which is engaged in trade or business in 
such other contracting state (whether 
through a permanent establishment or 
otherwise) shall not of itself constitute that 
subsidiary corporation or company a per- 
manent establishment of its parent cor- 
poration or company; 

(n) The term “taxation authorities” 
means in the case of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and, in the case of Pakistan, the Central 
Board of Revenue or their authorized rep- 
resentatives: and, in the case of any terri- 
tory to which the present convention is 
extended under article XVIII, the competent 
authority for the administration in such 
territory of the taxes to which the present 
convention applies. 

(2) In the application of the provisions 
of the present convention by one of the 
contracting states, any term not otherwise 
defined shall, unless the context otherwise 
requires, have the meaning which it has 
under the laws of that contracting state re- 
lating to the taxes which are the subject of 
the present convention, 


ARTICLE IIT 


(1) A United States enterprise shall not 
be subject to Pakistan tax in respect of its 
industrial or commercial profits unless it is 
engaged in trade or business in Pakistan 
through a permanent establishment situated 
therein. If it is so engaged, Pakistan tax 
may be imposed upon the entire income of 
such enterprise from sources within 
Pakistan. 

(2) A Pakistan enterprise shall not be 
subject to United States tax in respect of 
its industrial or commercial profits unless it 
is engaged in trade or business in the United 
States through a permanent establishment 
situated therein. If it is so engaged, United 
States tax may be imposed upon the entire 
income of such enterprise from sources 
within the United States. 

(3) Where an enterprise of one of the 
contracting states is engaged in trade or 
business in the other contracting state 
through a permanent establishment situ- 
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ated therein, there shall be attributed to 
such permanent establishment the industrial 
or commercial profits which it might be ex- 
pected to derive in such other contracting 
state if it were an independent enterprise 
engaged in the same or similar activities 
under the same or similar conditions and 
dealing at arm’s length with the enterprise 
of which it is a permanent establishment, 
and the profits so attributed shall be deemed 
to be income of that permanent establish- 
ment and shall be taxed accordingly. 
ARTICLE IV 

Where (a) an enterprise of one of the 
contracting states participates directly or 
indirectly in the management, control or 
capital of an enterprise of the other con- 
tracting states, or (b) the same persons par- 
ticipate directly or indirectly in the manage- 
ment, control or capital of an enterprise of 
one of the contracting states and an enter- 
prise of the other contracting state, and (c) 
in either case, conditions are made or im- 
posed between the two enterprises, in their 
commercial or financial relations, which 
differ from those which would be made be- 
tween independent enterprises, any profits, 
which would but for those conditions have 
accrued to one of the enterprises, but by 
reason of those conditions have not so ac- 
crued, may be included in the profits of that 
enterprise and taxed accordingly. 


ARTICLE V 


Profits derived by an enterprise of one of 
the contracting states from the operation 
of aircraft registered in such state shall be 
exempted from tax by the other contracting 
state, unless the aircraft is operated wholly 
or mainly between places within such other 
contracting State. 


ARTICLE VI 


(1) The rate of United States tax on 
dividends paid by a United States corpora- 
tion to a Pakistan company (i) not having 
a permanent establishment in the United 
States and (ii) owning shares carrying more 
than 50 percent of the voting power in the 
corporation paying such dividends shall not 
exceed 15 percent. 

(2) Where a United States corporation 
(i) has no permanent establishment in 
Pakistan, and (ii) is a public company as 
defined in paragraph (4) of this article, and 
(iil) owns shares carrying more than 50 
percent of the voting power of a company 
which is a resident of Pakistan and is en- 
gaged in an industrial undertaking of the 
classes specified in section 15 B of the In- 
come Tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), the rate 
of Pakistan supertax otherwise payable with 
respect to dividends paid by such company 
to such corporation shall be reduced by 1 
anna in the rupee. 

(3) The provisions of section 23 A of the 
Income Tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922) (relating 
to the distribution of company profits) shail 
not apply to the income of a company in 
which shares carrying more than 50 percent 
of the voting power are owned by a United 
States corporation constituting a public 
company, as defined in paragraph (4) of 
this article, if the company is engaged in 
an industrial undertaking of the classes 
specified in section 15 B of the Income Tax 
Act, 1922 (XI of 1922) and its profits are 
retained for the purpose of its industrial de- 
velopment and expansion in Pakistan, 

(4) In paragraphs (2) and (3) of this 
article, the term “public company” means, 
in relation to any year of assessment (a) A 
corporation which does not restrict the right 
to transfer its shares, which does not prohibit 
the issue of its shares or debentures to the 
public or the sale of its shares on a stock 
exchange and of which shares carrying more 
than 50 percent of the voting power were 
not at any time during the previous year 
held by less than six persons; or (b) A 
corporation all of whose shares were held 
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at the end of the previous year by one 
or more public companies as defined in 
clause (a) of this paragraph. 


ARTICLE VII 


(1) Dividends paid by a company which is 
a resident of Pakistan shall be exempt from 
United States tax except where the recipient 
thereof is a citizen or resident or corporation 
of the United States. 

(2) Dividends paid by a United States cor- 
poration shall be exempt from Pakistan tax 
except where the recipient thereof is resident 
in Pakistan. 


ARTICLE VIII 


(1) Any royalty (other than royalties or 
rentals from motion picture films) paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the privi- 
lege of using, any copyright, patent, design, 
secret process or formula, trademark, or other 
like property, and derived from sources in 
one of the contracting states by a resident 
of the other contracting state not having a 
permanent establishment in the former state 
shall be exempt from tax by such former 
state. 

(2) Where any royalty exceeds a fair and 
reasonable consideration in respect of the 
rights for which it is paid, the exemption 
provided by the present article shall apply 
only so much of the royalty as represents 
such fair and reasonable consideration. 


ARTICLE IX 


(1) Remuneration, including pensions and 
annuities, paid by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or its political 
subdivisions to an individual who is a citizen 
of the United States, not ordinarily resident 
in Pakistan, for services rendered to that 
Government in the discharge of governmental 
functions shall be exempt from Pakistan tax. 

(2) Remuneration, including pensions and 
annuities, paid by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan or the Government of 
a province in Pakistan or any local authority 
thereof to any individual who is a citizen 
of Pakistan not having immigrant status in 
the United States, for services rendered in 
the discharge of functions of that Govern- 
ment or of local authority, as the case may 
be, shall be exempt from United States tax. 

(3) The provisions of this article shall not 
apply to payments in respect of services ren- 
dered in connection with any trade or busi- 
ness carried on for purposes of profit. 

ARTICLE X 


(1) A pension or annuity (other than a 
pension or annuity of the kind referred to in 
pars. (1) and (2) of art. IX) derived from 
sources within one of the contracting states 
by a resident of the other contracting state 
shall be exempted from tax by the former 
state. 

(2) The term “annuity,” for the purposes 
of this article, means a stated sum payable 
periodically at stated times during life or 
during a specified or ascertainable period of 
time, under an obligation to make the pay- 
ments in return for adequate and full con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth. 

(3) This article shall not apply to a pen- 
sion or annuity payable from a superannua- 
tion fund approved or recognized under the 
tax law of Pakistan nor to a pension or an- 
nuity from a fund, under an employees’ pen- 
sion or annuity plan, contributions to which 
under the tax law of the United States are 
deductible in determining the taxable in- 
come of the employer. 

ARTICLE XI 


(1) An individual, who is a resident of the 
United States, shall be exempt from Pak- 
istan tax on profits or remuneration in re- 
spect of personal (including professional) 
services performed within Pakistan in any 
financial year if (a) he is present within 
Pakistan on a temporary visit for a period 
or periods not exceeding in the aggregate 
183 days during that year, and (b) the serv- 
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ices are performed for or on behalf of a resi- 
dent of the United States, and (c) the profits 
or remuneration are subject to United States 
tax. 
(2) An individual, who is a resident of 
Pakistan, shall be exempt from United States 
tax on profits or remuneration in respect of 
personal (including professional) services 
performed within the United States in any 
taxable year if (a) he is present within the 
United States on a temporary visit for a 
period or periods not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 183 days during that year, and (b) the 
services are performed for or on behalf of 
a resident of Pakistan, and (c) the profits 
or remuneration are subject to Pakistan tax. 


ARTICLE XII 


A professor or teacher, resident in one of 
the contracting states, who temporarily 
visits the other contracting state for the 
purpose of teaching for a period not exceed- 
ing 2 years at a university, college, school, or 
other educational institution in the other 
contracting state, shall be exempted from 
tax by such other contracting state in re- 
spect of remuneration for such teaching. 


ARTICLE XIII 


(1) A resident of one of the contracting 
states who is temporarily present in the 
other contracting state solely (a) as a stu- 
dent at a recognized university, college, or 
school in such other state, or (b) as the re- 
cipient of a grant, allowance, or award for 
the primary purpose of study or research 
from a religious, charitable, scientific, or ed- 
ucational organization of the former state 
shall be exempted from tax by such other 
state (i) on all remittances from abroad 
for the purposes of his maintenance, educa- 
tion, or training, and (ii) with respect to an 
amount not in excess of 5,000 United States 
dollars for any taxable year, representing 
compensation for personal services. 

(2) A resident of one of the contracting 
states who is temporarily present in the 
other contracting state for a period not ex- 
ceeding 1 year, as an employee of, or under 
contract with, an enterprise of the former 
state or an organization referred to in para- 
graph (1), solely to acquire technical, pro- 
fessional, or business experience from a per- 
son other than such enterprise or organiza- 
tion, shall be exempted from tax by such 
other state on compensation for such period 
in an amount not in excess of 6,000 United 
States dollars (including remuneration from 
such person in the other contracting state). 

(3) A resident of one of the contracting 
states temporarily present in the other con- 
tracting state under arrangements with 
such other state or any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof solely for the purpose of 
training, study, or orientation shall be ex- 
empted from tax by such other state with 
respect to compensation not exceeding 
10,000 United States dollars for the rendi- 
tion of services directly related to such 
training, study, or orientation (including 
emoluments and remuneration, if any, from 
the employer abroad of such resident). 

ARTICLE XIV 

(1) Effective January 1, 1956, the State 
Bank of Pakistan shall be exempted from 
United States tax with respect to interest 
from sources within the United States. 

(2) Effective January 1, 1956, the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United States shall be 
exempted from Pakistan tax with respect to 
interest from sources within Pakistan. 

ARTICLE XV 


(1) Subject to the provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code (as in effect on the date 
of signature of the present convention) re- 
garding the allowance of a credit against 
United States tax for tax payable in a ter- 
ritory outside the United States, Pakistan 
tax payable, whether directly or by deduc- 
tion, in respect of income from sources with- 
in Pakistan shall be allowed as a credit 
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against United States tax payable in respect 
to that income. For the purposes of this 
credit there shall be deemed to have been 
paid by a United States domestic corpora- 
tion the amount by which such Pakistan 
taxes (other than the business profits tax) 
have been reduced under the provisions of 
section 15B of the Income Tax Act, 1922 
(XI of 1922) as in effect on the date of the 
signature of the present convention: Pro- 
vided, That any extension made by law of 
the period within which an industrial under- 
taking may be set up or commenced in order 
to obtain the reduction provided in section 
15B shall be deemed to be in effect on the 
date of the signature of the present con- 
vention. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Pakistan 
income tax law (as in effect on the date of 
signature of the present convention), United 
States tax payable, whether directly or by 
deduction, by a person resident in Pakistan, 
in respect of income from sources within 
the United States (including income accru- 
ing or arising in the United States but 
deemed, under the provisions of the law of 
Pakistan, to accrue or arise in Pakistan) 
shall be allowed as a credit against any 
Pakistan tax payable in respect of that in- 
come. 

(3) For the purposes of this article, profits 
or remuneration for personal (including pro- 
fessional) services performed in one of the 
contracting states shall be treated as in- 
come from sources within that state. 


ARTICLE XVI 

(1) The taxation authorities of the con- 
tracting states shall exchange such infor- 
mation (being information which is avail- 
able under their respective taxation laws in 
the normal course of administration) as is 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 


, the present convention or for the prevention 


of fraud or for the administration of statu- 
tory provisions in relation to the taxes which 
are the subject of the present convention. 
Any information so exchanged shall be 
treated as secret and shall not be disclosed 
to any persons other than those concerned 
with the assessment and collection of the 
taxes which are the subject of the present 
convention. No information shall be ex- 
changed which would disclose any trade, 
business, industrial, or professional secret 
or trade process. 

(2) The taxation authorities of the con- 
tracting states may consult together, as may 
be necessary, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the present convention 
and in particular the provisions of articles 
III and IV. Where a taxpayer claims that 
he has been or may be subjected to double 
taxation contrary to the provisions of the 
present convention, he may present the facts 
to the taxation authorities of either con- 
tracting state. Should the taxpayer’s claim 
be deemed worthy of consideration, the taxa- 
tion authorities shall endeavor to come to an 
agreement with a view to avoidance of the 
double taxation in question. 

(3) The taxation authorities of both con- 
tracting states may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the 
provisions of the present convention and may 
communicate with each other directly for 
the purpose of giving effect to the provi- 
sions of the present convention. 

(4) The provisions of the present con- 
vention shall not be construed to restrict in 
any manner any exemption, deduction, cred- 
it, or other allowance now or hereafter ac- 
corded by the laws of either contracting state 
in determining the tax of such state. 


ARTICLE XVII 

(1) The citizens or nationals of one of the 
contracting states shall not, while resident 
in the other contracting state, be subjected 
in such other state to taxes or any require- 
ment connected therewith which is other, 
higher or more burdensome than the taxes 
and connected requirements to which the 
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citizens or nationals of such othetr state 
resident therein are or may be subjected. 

(2) The term “citizens” or “nationals,” as 
used in this article, includes all legal per- 
sons, partnerships and associations deriving 
their status from, or created or organized 
under, the laws in force in the respective con- 
tracting states. 

(3) Nothing contained in this article shall 
be construed (a) as obliging either of the 
contracting states to grant to persons not 
resident in its territory those personal allow- 
ances, reliefs and reductions for tax purposes 
which are by law available only to persons 
who are so resident; or (b) as affecting any 
provisions of the law of Pakistan regarding 
the imposition of tax on a nonresident or the 
grant of rebate of tax to companies fulfill- 
ing specified requirements regarding the dec- 
laration and payment of dividends, unless 
those requirements are fulfilled. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


(1) The present convention may be ex- 
tended, either in its entirety or with modi- 
fications, to any territory for whose interna- 
tional relations either of the contracting 
states is responsible and which imposes taxes 
substantially similar in character to those 
which are the subject of the present conven- 
tion and any such extension shall take effect 
from such date and subject to such modifi- 
cations and conditions (including conditions 
as to termination) as may be specified and 
agreed between the contracting states in 
notes to be exchanged for this purpose. 

(2) The termination in respect of Paki- 
stan or the United States of the present con- 
vention under article XX shall, unless other- 
wise expressly agreed by both contracting 
states, terminate the application of the pres- 
ent convention to any territory to which the 
convention has been extended under this ar- 
ticle. 

ARTICLE XIX 

The present convention shall come into 
force on the date when the last of all such 
things shall have been done in the United 
States and Pakistan as are necessary to give 
the convention the force of law in the United 
States and Pakistan, respectively, and shall 
thereupon have effect (a) In the United 
States, for the taxable years beginning on 
or after the first day of January of the year 
in which the instruments of ratification are 
exchanged; (b) In Pakistan, in respect of the 
“previous years” or the “chargeable account- 
ing periods” (as defined by the tax laws of 
Pakistan) beginning on or after the first day 
of January of the year in which the instru- 
ments of ratification are exchanged. 


ARTICLE XX 


The present convention shall continue in 
effect indefinitely but either of the contract- 
ing states may, on or before the 30th day of 
June in any calendar year not earlier than 
3 years from the date of signature of the 
present convention, give to the other con- 
tracting state written notice of termination 
and, in such event the present convention 
shall cease to be effective (a) in the United 
States, for the taxable years beginning on 
or after the first day of January next follow- 
ing such written notice of termination; and 

(b) in Pakistan, in respect of the “pre- 
vious years” or the “chargeable accounting 
periods” (as defined by the tax laws of 
Pakistan) beginning on or after the first day 
of January next following such written no- 
tice of termination. 

In witness whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this convention and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington this first 


day of July 1957. 
For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
[SEAL] JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


For the Government of Pakistan: 
MOHAMMED ALI. 
S. AMJAD ALI. 
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EXECUTIVE B, 85TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


ARY CONVENTION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND BELGIUM RE- 
LATING TO TAXES ON INCOME 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of Belgium, 

desiring to modify and supplement in certain 

respects the convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
signed at Washington on October 28, 1948, as 
modified by the supplementary convention 
of September 9, 1952, and desiring to facili- 
tate the extension thereof to, and facili- 
tate investment in, the Belgian Congo and 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, in 
accordance with the provisions of article 

XXII of the convention, have decided to con- 

clude a supplementary convention and have 

appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America; John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, and 
the Government of Belguim: Baron Silver- 
cruys, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Belgium at Washington, who, 
having communicated to each other their 
full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

Article II (1) (d) of the convention of 
October 28, 1948, is amended by adding the 
following sentence at the end thereof; “For 
the purposes of this convention, any cor- 
poration organized or created under the laws 
of Belgium or of the Belgian Congo and 
subject to tax under the Belgian fiscal law 
of June 21, 1927, shall be deemed to be a ‘Bel- 
gian enterprise’.” 

ARTICLE II 


In the application to the Belgian Congo 
and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
of the convention of October 28, 1948, as 
amended by the supplementary convention 
of September 9, 1952, the Belgian Congo and 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi may 
impose taxe mobiliére at a rate not in excess 
of 15 percent on dividends from sources 
within the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urun- 
di paid to a resident or corporation or other 
entity of the United States not having a per- 
manent establishment in the Belgian Congo 
or Ruanda-Urundi, 

ARTICLE III 

In its application to the Belgian Congo and 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, para- 
graph (2) of article XXII of the convention 
of October 28, 1948, is amended by striking 
out the word “following” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “immediately pre- 
ceding.” 
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ARTICLE IV 


For the purposes of article XXII of the 
convention of October 28, 1948, the expres- 
sion “overseas territories” is construed as ap- 
plying to any overseas territory for the for- 
eign relations of which either contracting 
State is responsible. 


ARTICLE V 


(1) The present supplementary convention 
shall be ratified and the instruments of rati- 
fication shall be exchanged at Brussels as 
soon as possible. 

(2) The present supplementary convention 
shall be regarded as an integral part of the 
conyention of October 28, 1948, as amended, 
but shall become effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of “anuary of the calendar year in which 
the exchange of instruments of ratification 
takes place. It shall continue in effect in ac- 
cordance with article XXIII of the conven- 
tion of October 28, 1948, as amended by ar- 
ticle I (g) of the supplementary convention 
of September 9, 1952, and in the event of ter- 
mination of such convention shall terminate 
simultaneously with such convention. 
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Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, the two texts having equal 
authenticity, at Washington this 22a day of 
August 1957. + ; 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

[SEAL] JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

For the Government of Belgium: 

[sea] SILVERCRUYS. 


[Translation of note from the Ambassador of 
Belgium to the Secretary of State] 
Empassy OF BELGIUM, 
Washington, April 2, 1954. 
D. 6698. 
No. 1460. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: On instruction of 
my government, I have the honor to inform 
you that, in accordance with the provisions 
of article XXII of the convention between 
Belgium and the United States of America 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, signed at Washington Oc- 
tober 28, 1948, the Belgian Government de- 
sires that the application of all the provi- 
sions of the said convention and of the sup- 
plementary convention, signed at Washing- 
ton September 9, 1952, be extended to the 
Territory of the Belgian Congo and to the 
Trust Territories of Ruanda-Urundi. 

I shall be happy to be advised of the ac- 
ceptance by the Government of the United 
States of such extension. 

I take this occasion, Mr. Secretary of State, 
to renew to you the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

SILVERCRUYS. 
EXECUTIVE C, 85TH CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 
ANNEX 


I. Table of territories to which the conven- 
tion of April 16, 1945, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income is 
to be extended in accordance with article 
XXII of the said convention as amended, 
subject to the conditions set out in pars. 
II and III of this annex 


Col. (1) Col. (2) 


Col. (3) 


ETIE i ETRA SA do.. e a 
Grenada. -_.........-- Income tax (including 
surtax). 
JAMAICA: --saobusssral suens 
Montserrat........--- 
Nigeria, Federation 
of. 
Rhodesia and Income tax, supertax | Apr. 1 
Nyasaland, Fed- and undistributed 
oration of, profits tax 
St. Christopher, Income tax...........- Jan, 1 


Nevis and An- 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
The income tax, the Apr. 1 
duty on profits 
charged under the 
concessions ordi- 
nance, 1931, the 
diamond industry 
profits tax and the 
iron ore concessions 
ax. 
Trinidad and Income tax.......-..-- Jan, 1 
Tobago. 
Virgin Islands.......-|-..-. Ta Ys EE E A Do. 


It. APPLICATION 
(a) The said convention as modified shall 
apply in the case of each territory mentioned 
in column (1) of the above table, (1) as if 
the contracting parties were the Government 
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of the United States of America and the 
government of that territory; (2) as if the 
taxes concerned in the case of each territory 
were those mentioned opposite the name of 
that territory in column (2) of the above 
table; provided that for the purposes only 
of the application of article XIII (1) of the 
convention to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland the taxes concerned shall in- 
clude the territorial surcharges charged in 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia; (3) as if references to “the date 
of signature of the present convention” were 
references to the date of the reply from the 
United States Government to the note from 
the United Kingdom Government of the 19th 
of August 1957, relating hereto; (4) as if 
reference to the 6th day of April were refer- 
ences to the date opposite the name of each 
territory in column (3) of the above table. 

(b) When the last of those measures shall 
have been taken in the United States of 
America and in any territory named in the 
above table necessary to give the present ex- 
tension the force of law in the United States 
of America and in such territory, respectively, 
the present extension shall have effect, (1) 
in the United States of America as respects 
United States tax on and after the first day 
of January next following the date on which 
the last of those measures have been taken; 
and (2) in such territory as respects tax for 
the year of assessment beginning on the date 
specified opposite its name in column (3) of 
the above table, next following the date on 
which the last of those measures have been 
taken, and for subsequent years of assess- 
ment. 

(c) The Government of the United States 
of America shall inform the Government of 
the United Kingdom, in writing through the 
diplomatic channel, when the last of the 
measures necessary, as indicated in para- 
graph (b), have been taken in the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United Kingdom shall inform the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, in 
writing through the diplomatic channel, 
- when the last of the measures necessary, as 
indicated in paragraph (b), have been taken 
in all or any of the territories named in the 
above table. 

II, MODIFICATIONS 


(a) The said convention as modified 
shall apply with the exception that for the 
purposes of the extension to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland articles XIV and 
XVI shall be deemed to be deleted, and for 
the purposes of the extension to the other 
territories in the above table articles VII, 
XIV, and XVI shall be deemed to be deleted. 

(b) The words “shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom surtax” in article VI (2) 
of the convention shall be understood, for 
the purposes of this extension, as though 
they read “shall not be liable to any tax in 
the territory other than tax imposed with 
respect to the profits or earnings of the cor- 
poration out of which such dividends are 
paid.” 

(c) The words “shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom surtax” in article IX (2) 
of the convention shall be understood, for 
the purposes of this extension, as though 
they read “shall not be liable to tax in the 
territory at a rate in excess of the rate ap- 
plicable to a company.” 

(d) For the purposes of the extension to 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
the term “the laws of the United Kingdom” 
shall be understood as though it read “the 
laws of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and the laws of its constituent 
territories.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I correctly 
understand from the acting majority 
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leader that the 1 vote will have the effect 
of 3 yea-and-nay votes so far as these 
executive agreements are concerned? 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is absolutely correct. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the three 
tax conventions pending before the Sen- 
ate can be explained very briefly and dis- 
posed of en bloc. 

The first one is Executive N, the con- 
vention with Pakistan, which follows the 
same general pattern as 19 conventions 
with other countries to which the United 
States is a party and which are designed 
to eliminate double taxation and to pre- 
vent fiscal evasion. This is done, on a 
reciprocal basis, by granting tax exemp- 
tion in one country to income which 
would otherwise be subject to tax in both 
countries. Provision is also made for ad- 
ministrative cooperation between the tax 
authorities in both countries. 

The Foreign Relations Committee rec- 
ommends a reservation to the portion of 
the Pakistan treaty under which a United 
States foreign tax credit would have been 
granted for Pakistan taxes which were 
waived. The Pakistan law which pro- 
vided for the waiver of certain taxes has 
expired, and consequently, the provision 
of the treaty based on that law would be 
inoperative even if ratified. 

The second convention is Executive 
B, which modifies the existing tax con- 
vention with Belgium and extends it to 
the Belgian Congo and the Trust Terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi. The modifi- 
fication is designed solely to facilitate 
the extension and does not affect the 
basic terms of the convention. 

Finally, the third one is Executive 
C, which extends the existing tax con- 
vention with the United Kingdom to 
20 British territories. The committee 
recommends a reservation to make it 
clear that the extension applies to the 
convention as it presently exists. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has held 2 days of hearings 
on the Pakistan convention and 1 day 
on the other conventions. With the 
reservations which have been recom- 
mended by the committee, I know of 
no opposition to the conventions. On 
the contrary, they have widespread sup- 
port in the American business com- 
munity. They are also recommended 
by the State Department and the Treas- 
ury Department and have been care- 
fully analyzed by the staff of the Joint 
Committee of the Congress on Internal 
Revenue. 

I ask that the conventions be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my under- 
standing that as the treaty with Paki- 
stan was originally presented to the Sen- 
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ate, it provided that a foreign tax credit 
would be allowed to American com- 
panies doing business in that country 
as though they had been paid rather 
than allowing credit on the basis of 
what tax actually was paid. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that provision 
still in the treaty? 

Mr. GREEN. No; it is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the committee 
strike it out? Is there a reservation 
which would prohibit that? 

Mr. GREEN. There is such a reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My reason for pro- 
pounding the question is that the only 
way to strike it out is by way of a 
reservation. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
in connection with the consideration of 
all three of these conventions the com- 
mittee had the benefit of the advice and 
counsel of the chief of staff of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Colin Stam of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the treaty was 
originally submitted, it would have es- 
tablished a credit in cases in which the 
tax had not actually been paid, which 
would have been a new principle so far 
as our tax laws are concerned, and one 
which has never been approved by the 
Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the 
reservation restores the original situa- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the conventions and 
notification will be considered as having 
passed through their various parliamen- 
tary stages, to the point of the consider- 
ation of the resolutions of ratification. 
The resolutions of ratification will now 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the respec- 
tive resolutions of ratification, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive N, 85th Congress, Ist session, a conven- 
tion between the United States of America 
and Pakistan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed at 
Washington on July 1, 1957, subject to the 
reservation, which shall be agreed to by the 
other high contracting party before ratifica- 
tions are exchanged, that the second sen- 


tence of paragraph 1 of article XV shall not 
be ratified. 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive B, 85th Congress, 2d session, the con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Belgium, signed at Washington on 
August 22, 1957, supplementing the conven- 
tion of October 28, 1948, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, as 
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modified by the supplementary convention 
of September 9, 1952; and a notification given 
by the Belgian Government under article 
XXII of the convention of October 28, 1948, 
with a view to extending the operation of that 
convention, as modified, to the Belgian Congo 
and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive C, 85th Congress, 2d session, a notifica- 
tion given by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land with a view to extending to certain 
British overseas territories the application of 
the convention of April 16, 1945, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, as modified by supplemen- 
tary protocols of June 6, 1946, May 25, 1954, 
and August 19, 1957, subject to the reserva- 
tion that the application of the supplemen- 
tary protocol of August 19, 1957, shall not 
be extended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the resolutions of 
ratification, together with the reserva- 
tions with respect to Executive N, 85th 
Congress, ist session, and Executive C, 
85th Congress, 2d session, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

EXECUTIVE N 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHrey] the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
is absent on official business, and, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER] are detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Aiken Carlson Eastland 
Allott Carroll Ellender 
Anderson Case, N. J. Ervin 
Barrett Case, S. Dak. Flanders 
Beall Chavez Frear 
Bennett Church Fulbright 
Bible Clark Goldwater 
Bricker Cooper Green 
Bridges Cotton Hayden 
Bush Curtis Hickenlooper 
Butler Dirksen Hill 
Byrd Douglas Hoblitzell 
Capehart Dworshak Holland 
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Hruska Martin, Pa, Revercomb 
Javits McClellan Robertson 
Johnson, Tex. McNamara Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Monroney Saltonstall 
Jordan orse Smith, Maine 
Kefauver Morton Smith, N. J. 
Kerr Mundt Sparkman 
Knowland Murray Stennis 
Kuchel Neuberger Talmadge 
Langer O'Mahoney Thurmond 
Lausche Pastore Thye 
Long Payne Watkins 
Malone Potter Wiley 
Mansfield Proxmire Williams 
Martin, Iowa Purtell Young 
NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—12 
Gore Jackson Schoeppel 
Hennings Jenner Smathers 
Humphrey Kennedy Symington 
Ives Magnuson Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion of Executive N, together with the 
reservation, is agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE B 

Yea-and-nay vote on resolution of 
ratification of Executive B, identical 
with that on Executive N, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Missouri{f Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr, YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] is 
absent on official business, and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 
The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are detained on official 
business, and, if present and voting, 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—84 

Aiken Cooper Javits 
Allott Cotton Johnson, Tex. 
Anderson Curtis Johnston, S. C. 
Barrett Dirksen Jordan 
Beall Douglas Kefauver 
Bennett Dworshak Kerr 
Bible Eastland Knowland 
Bricker Ellender Kuchel 
Bridges Ervin Langer 
Bush Flanders Lausche 
Butler Frear Long 

yrd Fulbright Malone 
Capehart Goldwater Mansfield 
Carlson Green Martin, Iowa 
Carroll Hayden Martin, Pa, 
Case, N. J. Hickenlooper McClellan 
Case, S. Dak, Hil McNamara 
Chavez Hoblitzell Monroney 
Church Holland Morse 
Clark Hruska Morton 


Mundt Purtell Stennis 
Murray Revercomb Talmadge 
Neuberger Robertson Thurmond 
O'Mahoney Russell Thye 
Pastore Saltonstall Watkins 
Payne Smith, Maine Wiley 
Potter Smith, N. J. Williams 
Proxmire Sparkman Young 
NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—12 
Gore Jackson Schoeppel 
Hennings Jenner Smathers 
Humphrey Kennedy Symington 
Ives Magnuson Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein, the resolution of ratification of 
Executive B is agreed to, 

EXECUTIVE C 


Yea-and-nay vote on resolution of 
ratification of Executive C, together with 
the reservation: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business, 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
is absent on official business, and, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are detained on official 
business, and, if present and voting, 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Aiken Ervin McNamara 
Allott Flanders Monroney 
Anderson Frear Morse 
Barrett Fulbright Morton 
Beall Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Green Murray 
Bible Hayden Neuberger 
Bricker Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hill Pastore 
Bush Hoblitzell Payne 
Butler Holland Potter 
Byrd Hruska Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Carroll Johnston, S, C. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Jordan Russell 
Case, S. Dak, Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long ‘Thurmond 
Dirksen Malone Thye 
Douglas Mansfield Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ellender McClellan Young 


NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 
Gore Jackson Schoeppel 
Hennings Jenner Smathers 
Humphrey Kennedy Symington 
Ives Magnuson Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation of Executive C, together with the 
reservation, is agreed to. 

Without objection, the President of 
the United States will be immediately 
notified. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

5.602. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land to be used in con- 
nection with the Cowpens National Battle- 
ground site; 

5.628. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
at Boston Neck, Narragansett, Washington 
County, R. I., to the State of Rhode Island; 

5.832, An act for the relief of Matilda 
Strah; 

5.1524. An act for the relief of Laurance 
F. Safford; 

§. 1593. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby; 

5.1901. An act to amend section 401 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended; 


8.1975. An act for the relief of Peder 
Strand; 
8.2108. An act to amend the Public 


Buildings Act of 1949, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to name, re- 
mame, or otherwise designate any building 
under the custody and control of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; 

8.2109. An act to amend an act extending 
the authorized taking area for public build- 
ing construction under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude therefrom 
the area within E and F Streets and 19th 
Street and Virginia Avenue NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 2318. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States to 
the city of Salem, Oreg.; 

S. 2474. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va.; 

S. 2630. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of cer- 
tain lands of the Air Force Academy for use 
at the Girl Scout Senior Roundup Encamp- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S. 2638. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Christos Soulis; 

§.2665. An act for the relief of Jean 
Kouyoumdjian; 

- §. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsubara and her minor child, Kerry; 
§.2950. An act for the relief of Peter 


S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; 

5.2965. An act for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott; 

5. 2984. An act for the 
Motoki; 


relief of Taka 
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5.2997. An act for the relief of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas; 

S.3019. An act for the relief of Herta Wil- 
mersdoerfer; 

S. 3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; 

5.3159. An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; 

5.3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka 
Bergmann; 

8.3173. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; 

5.3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; 

S.3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas; 

S. 3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Molka Krivec) Chester; 

S. 3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; 

5.3272. An act for the relief of Janez (Gar- 
antini) Bradek and Franciska (Garantini) 
Bradek; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.; 

5.3358. An act for the relief of John De- 
metriou Asteron; 

S. 3364. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; 

S. 3431. An act to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the 
village of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreation Area, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3506. An act to authorize the transfer of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON, D. C., BY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BAND 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable discussion 
in the public press and among Mem- 
bers of Congress and the other branches 
of the Government relative to the Brus- 
sels Fair. As happens in many situa- 
tions of this kind, some persons feel that 
the buildings and exhibits are delightful; 
others think that perhaps changes 
should be made. 

As a Californian, I am very much 
pleased to say that all the reports which 
have come to me relative to the per- 
formance by the University of California 
Band have been highly commendatory of 
the outstanding contribution which the 
band has made at the Brussels Fair. 

Because the University of California 
Band is in Washington today, on its way 
back to the University of California, I 
desired to make this statement in ap- 
preciation of their fine performance at 
the Brussels Fair. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1830, 
S. 3557. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3557) to amend the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended (65 
Stat. 12). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “this”, to strike out “title the 
terms ‘national of the United States’, 
‘Commission’, and ‘property’ shall have 
the same meaning as that given to 
them, respectively, in paragraphs (2), 
(8), and (9) of section 301 of this act.” 
and insert “title”; on page 2, after line 
2, to insert: 

“(1) ‘National of the United States’ means 
(A) a natural person who is a citizen of the 
United States, or who owes permanent alle- 
giance to the United States, and (B) a cor- 
poration or other legal entity which is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, any State or Territory thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, if natural persons 
who are nationals of the United States own, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the outstanding capital stock or other 
beneficial interest in such legal entity. It 
does not include aliens. (2) ‘Commission’ 
means the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States, established, 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1954 (68 Stat. 1279). (3) ‘Property’ means 
any property, right, or interest. 


On page 4, line 21, after the word 
“barred”, to insert a semicolon and “any 
action so brought shall receive a pref- 
erence over all actions which themselves 
are not given preference by statute”; 
on page 5, line 23, after the word “tak- 
ing”, to insert “on and after January 
1, 1945,”; on page 6, line 5, after the 
word “title”, to insert “In making the 
determination with respect to the valid- 
ity and amount of claims and value of 
properties, rights, or interests taken, the 
Commission is authorized to accept the 
fair or proved value of the said prop- 
erty, right, or interest as of a time when 
the property or business enterprise 
taken, was last operated, used, managed 
or controlled by the national or na- 
tionals of the United States asserting 
the claim irrespective of whether such 
date is prior to the actual date of na- 
tionalization or taking by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia.”; on page 12, 
after line 5, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. 2. Section 304 of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Upon payment of the prin- 
cipal amounts (without interest) of all 
awards from the Italian Claims Fund cre- 
ated pursuant to section 302 of this act, the 
Commission shall determine the validity 
and amount of any claim under this sec- 
tion by any natural person who was a citi- 
zen of the United States on the date of 
enactment of this title and shall, in the 
event an award is issued pursuant to such 
claim, certify the same to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment out of remaining 
balances in the Italian Claims Fund In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 310 
of this act, notwithstanding that the period 
of time prescribed in section 316 of this act 
for the settlement of all claims under this 
section may have expired.” 
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After line 20, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (b) of section 311 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “This sub- 
section shall not be construed so as to ex- 
clude from eligibility a claim based upon a 
direct ownership interest in a corporation, 
association, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, for loss by reason of the nationali- 
zation, compulsory liquidation, or other 
taking of such corporation, association, or 
other entity by the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, or the So- 
viet Government. Any such claim may be 
allowed without regard to the percent of 
ownership vested in the claimant.” 

(b) Any claim heretofore denied under 
subsection (b) of section 311 of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, prior to the date of enactment of 
this section, shall be reconsidered by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
solely to redetermine its validity and amount 
by reason of the amendments made by this 
section. 


And, on page 13, at the beginning of 
line 14, to change the section number 
from “2” to “4”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV 
“Claims against Czechoslovakia 


“Sec. 401. As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘National of the United States’ means 
(A) a natural person who is a citizen of 
the United States, or who owes permanent 
allegiance to the United States, and (B) a 
corporation or other legal entity which is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, any State or Territory thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, if natural persons 
who are nationals of the United States own, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the outstanding capital stock or other 
beneficial interest in such legal entity. It 
does not include aliens. (2) ‘Commission’ 
means the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States, established, 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1954 (68 Stat. 1279). (3) ‘Property’ means 
any property, right, or interest. 

“Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to hold, in an account in 
the Treasury of the United States, the net 
proceeds of the sale of certain Czechoslo- 
vakian steel mill equipment heretofore 
blocked and sold in the United States by 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
authority of Executive Order Numbered 9193, 
dated July 6, 1942 (7 F. R. 5205, July 9, 
1942). 

“(b) There is hereby created in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a fund to be desig- 
nated the Czechoslovakian Claims Fund, for 
the payment of unsatisfied claims of na- 
tionals of the United States against Czecho- 
slovakia as authorized in this title. 

“(c) If, within 1 year following the date of 
enactment of this title, the Government of 
Czechoslovakia voluntarily settles with and 
pays to the Government of the United States 
a sum in payment of claims of United States 
nationals against Czechoslovakia, all moneys 
held pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be disposed of in accordance with 
the terms of the settlement agreement with 
Czechoslovakia and applicable provisions of 
this title and the sum paid by Czechoslovakia 
shall be covered into the Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund. 

“(d) Upon the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this title if no 
settlement with Czechoslovakia of the type 
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specified in subsection (c) of this section has 
occurred, all moneys held pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section except amounts 
held in reserve pursuant to section 403 of this 
title, shall be covered into the Czechoslo- 
vakian Claims Fund. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from the Czechoslovakian Claims 
Fund 5 percent thereof as reimbursement to 
the Government of the United States for the 
expenses incurred by the Commission and by 
the Treasury Department in the administra- 
tion of this title. The amount so deducted 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous recipts. 

“(f) After the deduction for administra- 
tive expenses pursuant to subsection (e) of 
this section, and after payment of awards 
certified pursuant to section 410 of this title, 
the balance remaining in the fund, if any, 
shall be paid to Czechoslovakia in accordance 
with instructions to be provided by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

“Src. 403. No judicial relief or remedy shall 
be available to any person asserting a claim 
against the United States or any officer or 
agent thereof with respect to any action 
taken under this title, or any other claim 
for or on account of the property or proceeds 
described in section 402 of this title, or for 
any other action taken with respect thereto 
except to the extent that the action com- 
plained of constitutes a taking of private 
property without just compensation, and to 
such extent the sole judicial relief and rem- 
edy available shall be an action brought 
against the United States in the United 
States Court of Claims which action must be 
brought within 1 year of the date of enact- 
ment of this title or it shall be forever 
barred; and any action so brought shall re- 
ceive a preference over all actions which 
themselves are not given preference by stat- 
ute. No other court shall haye original juris- 
diction to consider any such claim by man- 
damus or otherwise. If any action is brought 
pursuant to this section the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall set aside an appropriate re- 
serve in the account containing the moneys 
held pursuant to subsection (a) of section 
402 of this title. Such reserve shall be re- 
tained pending a final determination of all 
issues raised in the action and recovery in any 
such action shall be limited to and paid out 
of the moneys so reserved. After a final 
determination of all issues raised in the 
action and payment of any judgment against 
the United States entered pursuant thereto, 
any balance no longer required to be held 
in reserve shall be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 402 of this title. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to create (1) any liability 
against the United States for any action 
taken pursuant to section 404 of this title, 
(2) any liability against the United States in 
favor of the Government of Czechoslovakia, 
any agency or instrumentality thereof or any 
person who is an assignee or successor in 
interest thereto, or (3) any other liability 
against the United States. 

“Src. 404. The Commission shall determine 
in accordance with applicable substantive 
law, including international law, the validity 
and amount of claims by nationals of the 
United States against the Government of 
Czechoslovakia for losses resulting from the 
nationalization or other taking on and after 
January 1, 1945, of property including any 
rights or interests therein owned at the time 
by nationals of the United States, subject, 
however, to the terms and conditions of an 
applicable claims agreement, if any, con- 
cluded between the Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States within 1 year 
following the date of enactment of this title. 
In making the determination with respect to 
the validity and amount of claims and value 
of properties, rights, or interests taken, the 
Commission is authorized to accept the fair 
or proved value of the said property, right, or 
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interest as of a time when the property or 
business enterprise taken, was last operated, 
used, managed or controlled by the national 
or nationals of the United States asserting 
the claim irrespective of whether such date 
is prior to the actual date of nationalization 
or taking by the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

“Sec, 405. A claim under section 404 of this 
title shall not be allowed unless the property 
upon which the claim is based was owned by 
a national of the United States on the date 
of nationalization or other taking thereof and 
unless the claim has been held by a national 
of the United States continuously thereafter 
until the date of filing with the Commission. 

“Sec. 406. (a) A claim under section 404 of 
this title based upon an ownership interest in 
any corporation, association, or other entity 
which is a national of the United States shall 
be denied. 

“(b) Aclaim under section 404 of this title, 
based upon a direct ownership interest in a 
corporation, association, or other entity for 
loss by reason of the nationalization or other 
taking of such corporation, association, or 
other entity, or the property thereof, shall be 
allowed, subject to other provisions of this 
title, if such corporation, association, or other 
entity on the date of the nationalization or 
other taking was not a national of the United 
States, without regard to the percentage of 
ownership vested in the claimant in any such 
claim. 

“(c) Aclaim under section 404 of this title, 
based upon an indirect ownership interest 
in a corporation, association, or other entity 
for loss by reason of the nationalization or 
other taking of such corporation, association, 
or other entity, or the property thereof, shall 
be allowed, subject to other provisions of 
this title, only if at least 25 percent of the 
entire ownership interest thereof at the time 
of such nationalization or other taking was 
vested in nationals of the United States. 

“(d) Any award on a claim under sub- 
section (b) or (c) of this section shall be 
calculated on the basis of the total loss suf- 
fered by such corporation, association, or 
other entity, and shall bear the same pro- 
portion to such loss as the ownership interest 
of the claimant bears to the entire ownership 
interest thereof. 

“Sec, 407. In determining the amount of 
any award by the Commission there shall be 
deducted all amounts the claimant has re- 
ceived from any source on account of the 
same loss or losses with respect to which such 
award is made. 

“Src. 408. With respect to any claim under 
section 404 of this title which, at the time 
of the award, is vested in persons other than 
the person by whom the loss was sustained, 
the Commission may issue a consolidated 
award in favor of all claimants then entitled 
thereto, which award shall indicate the re- 
spective interests of such claimants therein, 
and all such claimants shall participate, in 
proportion to their indicated interests, in 
the payments authorized by this title in all 
respects as if the award had been in favor of 
a single person. 

“Src. 409. No award shall be made on any 
claim under section 404 of this title to or for 
the benefit of (1) any person who has been 
convicted of a violation of any provision of 
chapter 115, title 18, of the United States 
Code, or of any other crime involving dis- 
loyalty to the United States, or (2) any claim- 
ant whose claim under this title is within 
the scope of title III of this act. 

“Sec. 410. The Commission shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in terms of 
United States currency, each award made 
pursuant to this title. 

“Sec. 411. Within 60 days after the en- 
actment of this title or of legislation making 
appropriations to the Commission for pay- 
ment of administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out its functions under this title, 
whichever date is later, the Commission shall 
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give public notice by publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of the time when, and the limit 
of time within which claims may be filed, 
which limit shall not be more than 12 months 
after such publication. 

“Src. 412. The Commission shall complete 
its affairs in connection with the settlement 
of claims pursuant to this title not later 
than 3 years following the final date for 
the filing of claims as provided in section 
411 of this title or following the enactment 
of legislation making appropriations to the 
Commission for payment of administrative 
expenses incurred in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title, whichever date is later. 

“Sec. 413. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed, out of the 
sums covered into the Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund, to make payments on account 
of awards certified by the Commission pur- 
suant to this title as follows and in the 
following order of priority: 

“(1) Payment in the amount of $1,000 or 
in the amount of the award, whichever is 
less. 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to this 
title which shall bear to such unpaid balance 
the same proportion as the total amount in 
the fund available for distribution at the 
time such payments are made bears to the 

te unpaid balance of all such awards, 

“(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

“(c) For the purpose of making any such 
payments, an ‘award’ shall be deemed to 
mean the aggregate of all awards certified in 
favor of the same claimant. 

“(d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, payment 
shall be made to his legal representative, 
except that if any payment to be made is 
not over $1,000 and there is no qualified 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with the 
requirements of law with respect to the ad- 
ministration of estates. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of any claims 
agreement hereafter concluded between the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia and the 
United States, payment of any award pur- 
suant to this title shall not, unless such 
payment is for the full amount of the claim, 
as determined by the Commission to be valid, 
with respect to which the award is made, 
extinguish such claim, or be construed to 
have divested any claimant, or the United 
States on his behalf, of any rights against 
any foreign government for the unpaid bal- 
ance of his claim. 

“Sec. 414. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
percent of the total amount paid pursuant 
to any award certified under the provisions 
of this title on account of such claim. Any 
agreement to the contrary shall be unlawful 
and void. Whoever, in the United States or 
elsewhere, demands or receives, on account 
of services so rendered, any remuneration in 
excess of the maximum permitted by this 
section, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
mot more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

“Sec. 415. The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer or other- 
wise make available to the Commission such 
records and documents relating to claims 
authorized by this title as may be required 
by the Commission in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title. 

“Sec. 416. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
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the following provisions of title I shall be 
applicable to this title: Subsections (b), (c), 
(da), (e), (h), and (j) of section 4; subsec- 
tions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 7. 

“Sec. 417. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Commission and the 
Treasury Department to pay their adminis- 
trative expenses incurred in carrying out 
their functions under this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 304 of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Upon payment of the prin- 
cipal amounts (without interest) of all 
awards from the Italian Claims Fund created 
pursuant to section 302 of this act, the Com- 
mission shall determine the validity and 
amount of any claim under this section by 
any natural person who was a citizen of the 
United States on the date of enactment of 
this title and shall, in the event an award 
is issued pursuant to such claim, certify the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment out of remaining balances in the 
Italian Claims Fund in accordance with the 
provisions of section 310 of this act, not- 
withstanding that the period of time pre- 
scribed in section 316 of this act for the set- 
tlement of all claims under this section may 
have expired.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (b) of section 311 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “This sub- 
section shall not be construed so as to ex- 
clude from eligibility a claim based upon a 
direct ownership interest in a corporation, 
association, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, for loss by reason of the nationaliza- 
tion, compulsory liquidation, or other taking 
of such corporation, association, or other 
entity by the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Rumania, or the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Any such claim may be allowed with- 
out regard to the percent of ownership vested 
in the claimant.” 

(b) Any claim heretofore denied under 
subsection (b) of section 311 of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, prior to the date of enactment of 
this section, shall be reconsidered by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
solely to redetermine its validity and amount 
by reason of the amendments made by this 
section. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act, or the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the bill 
provides that $9 million which was de- 
rived from the seizure of a steel mill 
which was placed on order by the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia will be made 
available for the payment of American 
claims which arose as the result of the 
seizure of private property by the Com- 
munist government of Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechoslovakian Government has 
been unwilling to make a settlement of 
these claims. 

The bill is supported by the adminis- 
tration. I believe there is no serious 
objection on the part of any person to 
the enactment of the bill. 

The $9 million will not satisfy com- 
pletely the claims of American citizens, 
but it will at least go a considerable 
part of the way toward compensating 
Americans for the seizure of their prop- 
erty by the Communist government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I did not know that the 
bill was to be called up. I am now for 
the first time getting a copy of the bill 
and the report. 

It is my understanding that the bill 
contains a provision with respect to 
Italian claims, in addition to Czechoslo- 
vakian claims. I have no objection to 
the Italian claims provision, but it em- 
bodies a very important principle about 
which I should like to ask the Senator. 

The principle adopted with respect to 
the Italian claims is that the citizenship 
of a claimant as a United States citizen 
is to be determined, so far as it enables 
him to qualify to make the claim, not at 
the time of the loss, but at the time of 
the claim. This is an exception to the 
rule which the committee has followed 
rather consistently and which has 
caused dismay to a great many persons 
who are very deserving and who have 
been persecuted and expelled from for- 
eign countries—for example, by the 
Nazis, when they occupied, roughly, the 
same position the Communists occupy 
today. These people are now American 
citizens, but obviously were not Ameri- 
can citizens when the loss occurred, and 
therefore have not been able to obtain 
any relief. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
will explain to us why this departure 
from policy is being made—and let me 
say I favor very much the departure— 
and whether we may look forward, 
therefore, to a reconsideration by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the sub- 
stantial question involved, against which 
I and, I believe, a number of other 
Members of Congress have had very 
serious objections. We have felt that 
many persons were being prejudiced, 
through no fault of their own, because 
they did not become American citizens 
until too late to participate; and yet we 
pride ourselves on the fact that, once 
a person is an American citizen, he has 
all the rights, prerogatives, and stand- 
ing that are had by other American citi- 
zens, including those born to American 
citizenship. 

Will the Senator from Louisiana be 
kind enough to comment on that situa- 
tion? 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter involves the problem of a person 
who became a United States citizen 
after his loss occurred. For instance, 
let us say a person was a citizen of 
Italy, and left Italy during the war and 
came to the United States. That per- 
son would have had a claim, as an Ital- 
ian citizen, against the Government of 
Italy, if he had remained in Italy; or if 
he had been a citizen of the United 
States at the time when his property 
was taken, he would have had a claim, 
as an American citizen, against the Ital- 
ian government. 

But some persons, between the date 
when their loss occurred, and the date 
when they were able to obtain some ad- 
justment, changed their citizenship and 
therefore were not in a position to make 
their claim against either government. 
With regard to the Italian claims, the 
Italian Government has been willing to 
be more liberal than have most other 
governments. The Italian Government 
has been willing to make funds avail- 
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able not only to American citizens who, 
as of a particular date, had claims 
against Italy, but also to make avail- 
able funds, over and above that amount, 
which might be due under other claims 
of this sort. 

Inasmuch as Italy has been more lib- 
eral than have most other nations, in 
making such funds available, we have 
provided that after those who have 
other claims have been satisfied, insofar 
as funds remain, they could be made 
available to American citizens who ac- 
quired American citizenship subsequent 
to the cutoff date provided in the legis- 
lation now on the statute books. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield further to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. LONG. I yield; although let me 
say that, unfortunately, other countries 
have not made funds available, in order 
to go that far. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am quite confounded 
by this situation. The Senator from 
Louisiana says other countries have not 
made funds available in the way the 
Government of Italy has. But, as law- 
yers, we know that these funds are sub- 
ject to claims—but the claims are un- 
liquidated—and it may very well prove 
to be the case, with respect to the Czecho- 
slovakian agreement and other claims 
agreements, that, after the claims are 
liquidated, a surplus will remain. 

I find it very hard to understand why 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
lash itself to the question of principle, 
when the question of principle is not ma- 
terial. In short, this Italian claims 
problem may form an excellent prece- 
dent to resolve the dilemma for me and 
for many other Senators. If there is a 
surplus after adjudication and payment 
of claims against the particular fund, 
then we should apply the principle gen- 
erally, and should not renounce the 
principle—namely, the principle that we 
shall consider compensating those who 
were not citizens at the time of the loss. 
Why should not they be compensated? 
The money will be available; and that is 
all the committee should be asked to do 
if it follows the Italian principle. 

But, instead—and I do not know the 
reason for it—the committee expressly 
renounces the principle which it is now 
applying to Italian claims, thus giving 
rise to much discussion about prejudice, 
although I do not believe it is necessary 
for that action to be taken. 

On page 8 of the committee report we 
find the following: 

As the committee has already noted, the 
existing practice in claims legislation, and 
one which the committee endorses, limits 
claims to those based upon American own- 
ership of a property at the time of loss and 
continuously thereafter until the time of the 
filing of the claim. 


Then the committee report states, in 
effect, “However, there will be a surplus 
in the Italian fund; and we will give con- 
sideration to the payment from that sur- 
plus of the claims of those who suffered 
a loss at a time when they were not citi- 
zens of the United States.” 
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I am not trying to spoil the matter for 
the Italian claimants; I think the ar- 
rangement for them is fine, and I am 
glad to see their claims finally recognized. 
But why not apply the same principle 
to other nationals in cases in which 
there may also be a surplus? 

Mr. LONG. In answer to the Senator 
from New York, I should like to make 
it clear that the principle we are ap- 
plying with regard to the Italian claim 
fund I would personally like to see, and 
I believe the rest of the committee would 
like to see, applied under similar con- 
ditions, after satisfying claims of those 
who were American citizens at the time 
their property was seized by foreign 
governments. We find we have funds 
over and above those necessary to take 
care of those claims, which funds we 
should proceed to devote to satisfying 
claims of those who became American 
citizens subsequent to the time their 
property was seized. 

We wish to make it clear that those 
claims are not to be satisfied at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayers, but 
are to be satisfied from funds derived 
from foreign governments. 

With regard to the Rumanians and 
Bulgarians, the funds are not sufficient 
to satisfy the claims of those who were 
American citizens at the time their 
property was seized. Therefore, we are 
not in a position to make provision to 
satisfy the claims of those who became 
American citizens subsequent to having 
their property seized. 

Theoretically, the Governments of Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria still have an obli- 
gation to those who became citizens of 
this country subsequent to the time their 
property was seized. If funds should 
be available from those governments at 
a future date so that we could satisfy 
the claims of American citizens who 
were citizens at the time their property 
was seized, and then the claims of those 
who became citizens subsequent to the 
time their property was seized, then I 
should like the precedent as to the use 
of Italian funds carried out as to those 
claimants. But I do not think we 
should satisfy claims against foreign 
governments at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam in agreement with 
the statement of the Senator from 
Louisiana that when an analogous situa- 
tion exists, and as a result of the liquida- 
tion of claims against the Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, or Soviet Govern- 
ments there is a surplus, the principle 
under discussion should be adopted and 
should be made universal as to all such 
claims. 

I recognize how things work out in the 
Senate. I know one could try to intrude 
with an amendment which would raise 
important questions of principle and 
policy, and which might even prejudice 
the principle upon which the Senator 
from Louisiana and I have agreed. I 
point out, for example, in respect to the 
practice of giving stockholders of corpo- 
rations a claim against funds, that mat- 
ter has been liberalized in this bill be- 
yond what it was, and a stockholder is 
permitted to plead corporate bail and 
make claim directly against the fund. 
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The committee recognized the policy 
had to be extended to the Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Soviet claim 
funds, and did so in the bill. I would 
be content to let the bill go as itis. I 
appreciate the circumstances. How- 
ever, I express the hope—and I know the 
Senator’s feeling in this matter now, and 
I appreciate it very much—that the Sen- 
ator will make a real drive in the com- 
mittee to establish for others this princi- 
ple in legislation adopted for the Italian 
claims. There may be nothing left in the 
funds. It may be that the aggregate 
claims are several times the amount in 
the funds. We all understand that. Per- 
haps when the liquidation date has ar- 
rived there will be a surplus. At least let 
us give those persons who are now Amer- 
ican citizens, but who were not at the 
time of the loss of their property, some 
expectation that they may be able to 
participate if there is a surplus. This is 
a worthwhile principle, a sensible solu- 
tion to the dilemma in which we found 
ourselves, and perhaps a reasonable com- 
promise which could be made universally 
applicable in regard to claims legislation. 

Mr. LONG. If in the future there 
should be sufficient funds from the other 
Government funds to make available 
money for the settlement of claims of 
those who were not citizens of this 
country at the time their property was 
seized, and the situation should be 
analogous to that which exists with re- 
gard to the Italian claims, I would sup- 
port the Senator’s position. For the 
moment I think the administration, and 
perhaps the committee as a whole, would 
be reluctant to extend any assurance 
that there would be a settlement of - 
claims of those who were not citizens at 
the time their property was seized. 
There is a fear that it might lead to an 
assumption that the Government would 
settle the claims of those persons at the 
expense of the American taxpayers, 
which we are not doing in this case. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, looking at the 
legal position of marshaling assets, I 
can appreciate the possibility that if 
this principle were made applicable now, 
those who were not citizens at the time 
of loss would feel a great many claims 
would be settled, and perhaps the ad- 
ministrative authorities would be afraid 
to process those who had priority, and 
there might be other practical problems. 
But if the principle should be established 
now, at least the administering authori- 
ties would know it would be very worth- 
while, in the interest of other American 
citizens, to have a surplus. It might have 
a very material effect upon the scrutiny 
of claims which are given priority. I 
think that is where the important point 
comes in as to the establishment of the 
principle now. The administering au- 
thorities would know that if a surplus 
were created, it would go to other de- 
serving American citizens who are stand- 
ing in line with deserving claims right 
now. I think it is a practical way to say 
that claims now in process shall be care- 
fully scrutinized, and that a surplus may 
result. 

Mr. LONG. Icertainly hope the State 
Department will take those factors into 
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consideration in negotiating such settle- 
ments, because the objective of the Sen- 
ator from New York is desirable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I wish to say that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] has made 
a very strong case in support of the 
principle he has urged upon the Senate. 
I am not at all surprised to find my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] rec- 
ognizes the soundness of that principle 
and has given the assurance which he 
has to the Senator from New York. 

I join the Senator from Louisiana in 
the views he has expressed assuring the 
Senator from New York that we shall 
do what we can within the committee to 
seek to carry out the objective which he 
has so well presented on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
our colleague the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has been called to 
Minnesota because of the very serious 
illness of his brother. I am sure I be- 
speak the wishes of all Members of the 
Senate when I make the comment that 
we hope the recovery of his brother will 
be rapid and complete. The Senator 
from Minnesota is unable to be present 
to present a viewpoint he wanted to 
present on the bill now pending before 
the Senate. He, therefore, asked me to 
read into the Recorp the statement, 
which is brief, he would have made had 
he been present. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, since it is a very 
brief statement, will permit me to pro- 
ceed to read the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, and that the Sena- 
tor will then make such comment on the 
statement as he may care to. 

The Senator from Minnesota would 
have the Recorp show that his viewpoint 
is as follows: 

I desire to make one comment with respect 
to the bill now before us, S. 3557, to provide 
for the establishment of a Czechoslovakian 
claims fund. I was not a member of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on the 
bill but I am a member of the full com- 
mittee which reported the bill favorably to 
the Senate. I want to remind the Senate 
that during the first session of this Con- 
gress, the Senate passed S. 979, to eliminate 
an inequity with respect to those claimants 
who had already once claimed their losses 
as tax deductions on their income taxes. 
The question was presented to the com- 
mittee as to whether the Senate should not 
express itself again with respect to that 
inequity in the form of an amendment to 
the Czechoslovak bill. It was agreed—and 
I concur—that since the Senate expressed 
itself once in this Congress, it need not 
express itself again. The matter is now 
before the House of Representatives. I sin- 
cerely hope that the House will see fit to 
enact S. 979 and thus minimize the likeli- 
hood of a windfall. 


Having read the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota on his behalf, I ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if he finds 
himself in agreement with the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
S. 979 is a good bill with relation to the 
facts with which the bill purported to 
deal. The facts are different with re- 
gard to the Czechoslovakian claims bill, 
however. S. 979 particularly relates to 
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a situation where a corporation which 
had a claim would have had to pay the 
excess profits tax rates, in addition to its 
ordinary tax rates, if that corporation 
had derived its income as of a particu- 
lar date. 

However, as the Senator knows, the 
excess profits tax expired at the end of 
World War II. Subsequently, in 1948, 
when the Czechoslovakian Government 
went Communist, the claims to which 
the pending bill relates came into exist- 
ence. Actually, instead of the tax rates 
being lower now than they were then, 
the reverse tends to be the fact. 

In other words, at that time we did 
not have the corporate surtax which we 
enacted during the Korean war. There- 
fore, it would appear that a person who 
took a deduction at that time and must 
now pay taxes as a result thereof on 
something realized today will be paying 
at a higher rate instead of paying at a 
lower rate. 

If we attempted to deduct from the 
claims the taxes already paid, it would 
tend to reduce the amount of recovery 
the United States Treasury would re- 
ceive by a considerable amount. In that 
respect it would be somewhat unfair to 
the general taxpayers of the country, 
since following the procedure pursued 
under S. 979 would occasion a consid- 
erable loss to the Treasury. 

A person’s tax payment would be de- 
creased by the amount of tax relief he 
would get as a result of taking the de- 
duction in earlier years when higher tax 
rates were imposed. Therefore, it 
seemed to be somewhat unfair to the 
taxpaying public as a whole to follow 
that procedure. 

As shown on page 7 of the committee 
report, the facts are entirely different in 
this case from the facts toward which 
S. 979 was directed. There is not the 
windfall which could have existed with 
regard to claims which existed during 
World War II, at a time when excess 
profits taxes and other very high taxes 
were in existence, so that a person would 
have a lower tax rate today than he 
would have had at that time. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
the record he has made on that point. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe fully to 
the statement of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana that the taxpayers of the United 
States ought not to be called upon to 
reimburse individuals who are now in the 
United States, and who are possibly citi- 
zens of the United States, but who were 
not citizens at the time their property 
was confiscated by a foreign government. 

I might say that efforts are being made 
now by certain persons. who have been 
in contact with my office, to induce the 
House of Representatives to pass legis- 
lation which would make reimburse- 
ment mandatory by the taxpayers of 
the United States to those who are now 
citizens but who were not citizens at the 
time their property was taken. The ones 
about whom I speak are mainly claim- 
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ants against the Yugoslav Government. 
They were citizens of Yugoslavia when 
the Communist powers took control and 
their property was confiscated. 

May I ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether the subject I am now discussing 
was at all considered by the committee 
of which the Senator from Louisiana is 
@ member? 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe that the 
situation in Yugoslavia was discussed 
specifically as it relates to the particular 
problem the Senator submits. However, 
I believe the answer would have to be 
the same as it would be with regard to the 
Bulgarian Government, the Rumanian 
Government, or perhaps the Hungarian 
Government, when we arrived at some 
settlement with those people. 

It amounts to this: If the funds which 
the foreign government makes available 
are not adequate to meet the claims of 
American citizens against that govern- 
ment, then what funds are made avail- 
able should be divided on a pro rata basis 
among the American citizens who had 
claims against the government. Those 
who were citizens of that government at 
the time the claim came into existence 
could not, as a result of coming to this 
country, receive any settlement or share 
in the funds available to those who were 
already American citizens at the time the 
claims came into existence. 

If we had some settlement which was 
similar to the Italian settlement, which 
is unique in many respects, in that the 
Italian Government settled in effect 100 
cents on the dollar for American claim- 
ants, and made available funds over and 
above that amount for any other liabil- 
ity which might be outstanding, then 
we could make those funds available to 
other citizens. 

At the present time, so far as Yugo- 
slavia is concerned, as the Senator 
knows, the Government of Yugoslavia 
has never settled 100 percent of the lia- 
bility of that Government toward Ameri- 
can citizens. Under those circumstances, 
there are no surplus funds available for 
those who were citizens of the Yugoslav 
Government at the time their claims 
came into existence. 

In a theoretical sense, and certainly 
so far as this Government is concerned, 
we feel that the Government of Yugo- 
slavia owes something to those citizens 
who left that country. We feel there is 
an obligation of that Government toward 
persons who were citizens of that Gov- 
ernment at the time their claims came 
into existence. We hope that Govern- 
ment will make settlement with those 
citizens. However, our obligation is pri- 
marily to our own citizens, who were 
citizens at the time their property was 
seized by that Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to Yu- 
goslavia, can the Senator tell me whether 
there is a similar situation, that is that 
the Yugoslav Government had property 
in the United States which was seized 
and which is available for sale? 

Mr. LONG. The committee did not 
have occasion to look into that situation. 
So far as I know, there is not, but I can- 
not speak as an expert, because we did 
not go into that subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
Czechoslovakian Government, there is 
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this $9 million plant which is available 
for sale. 

Mr. LONG. The property has already 
been sold. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I correctly un- 
derstand, on the basis of the Senator’s 
reply to the Senator from New York, 
that the $9 million is more than is nec- 
essary to pay the claims of American 
citizens, and that the surplus will be 
made available to those persons who be- 
came citizens since the property was 
confiscated? 

Mr. LONG. No. There are two sit- 
uations involved here. The bill as orig- 
inally introduced related entirely to the 
Czechoslovakian claims. In consider- 
ing the bill we were urged to adopt 
amendments with regard to the Italian 
claims fund. Speaking of the Czecho- 
slovakian claims fund, the claims will 
run far more than the $9 million which 
will be available—perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 
times as much as the $9 million. 

On the other hand, there was a differ- 
ent situation with regard to the Italian 
claims fund. In that instance there had 
been an agreement between the United 
States Government and the Govern- 
ment of Italy, and the funds were made 
available by the Italian Government to 
a sufficient extent to satisfy the claims 
of American citizens who had been citi- 
zens at the time their property was 
seized, 

The funds were also made available 
beyond that amount for other liabili- 
ties which might be outstanding against 
the Italian Government on behalf of 
American citizens or others. In that 
instance this Government was holding 
funds—we hope in surplus—to the 
amount of the claims of American citi- 
zens who were citizens at the time their 
property was seized. 

So in this instance we propose to make 
funds available to Italian citizens who 
came to this country, and it is proposed 
to do so in such a way as not to require 
those who previously had valid claims 
to reduce the amount of their recovery. 
If we can obtain a similar settlement 
from some other foreign governments, 
we can take care of such claimants more 
adequately. 

This Government made an agreement 
with the Italian Government known as 
the Lombardy Agreement. Under that 
agreement it was stated that those who 
had left Italy would not have any fur- 
ther claim against the Italian Govern- 
ment. Therefore, they were foreclosed 
from making any additional claim on the 
Italian Government, and their only pros- 
pect of obtaining some settlement was 
as a result of some provision by the 
United States to compensate them. 

That is what we are proposing in this 
case; and if funds are adequate to take 
care of those who were left out because 
they were not being taken care of either 
by the Italian Government or the Amer- 
ican Government, the surplus funds will 
be made available to them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The suggestion that 
scrutiny be made of the claims so as to 
insure that equity will be accorded to 
those who are waiting at the end of the 
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line is made in relation to the fund 
which the Italian Government is provid- 
ing; is that true? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to be on that point? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The scrutiny argument 
was made primarily with respect to the 
other funds, such as the Czechoslovakian 
funds. That is true of other funds 
which are created or will be created. 

The ground rules which I should like 
to see more universally applied are these: 

First. That there be citizenship on the 
part of any claimant. 

Second. That it does not cost the 
American taxpayer any money. That 
relates only to a fund established by 
negotiation and paid by a foreign gov- 
ernment. In the case of Communist 
governments, we know very well that 
they are not going to recognize claims. 
They will not negotiate until somehow 
they get out from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In those cases we knew that there 
are many more claims than can be paid 
with the money available. 

That situation might not be perma- 
nent. It may very well be that these 
claims can be liquidated for less than 
the assets available. 

The principle I am seeking to establish 
is that, at the very least, I think a good 
argument can be made that all American 
citizens should be treated the same way, 
whether they are citizens by naturaliza- 
tion or birth. 

In any event, American citizens should 
be treated equally on two scores: First, 
that the claims will be very carefully 
handled, so that if humanly possible 
there will be a surplus; and, second, if 
there is a surplus, they will be recognized 
as next in line. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that there may come 
before his committee the claims of which 
I spoke, and which are primarily existent 
in the Cleveland area. I should like to 
be of some help to those claimants on 
the basis of what we are discussing. I 
simply cannot subscribe, however, to the 
argument which is being made by some, 
that the taxpayers of the United States 
ought to indemnify them for the losses 
which they suffered while they were resi- 
dents and citizens of a foreign country 
which confiscated their property. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 
If additional funds can be obtained from 
the Yugoslav Government or other goy- 
ernments sufficient fully to satisfy the 
claims of American citizens, and also 
those who became citizens subsequent to 
the time their property was seized, I 
should like to see those persons consid- 
ered and remunerated, in justice to 
them, as well as to any other citizen. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I deeply appreciate the 
attitude of the Senator from Louisiana, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
who has left the Chamber, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I should like to add 
only one suggestion, which I hope the 
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Senator will consider in the spirit of his 
point of view, and that is that we in the 
Senate, in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, are looking over the shoulders of 
the State Department. We want this to 
happen. We are desirous to have it hap- 
pen, and we want the administering au- 
thorities to help us make it happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. Without objection, the 
amendments will be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV 
“Claims against Czechoslovakia 


“Sec. 401, As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘National of the United States’ means 
(A) a natural person who is a citizen of the 
United States, or who owes permanent alle- 
giance to the United States, and (B) a cor- 
poration or other legal entity which is or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States, 
any State or Territory thereof, or the District 
of Columbia, if natural persons who are na- 
tionals of the United States own, directly or 
indirectly, more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing capital stock or other beneficial 
interest in such legal entity. It does not 
include aliens. (2) ‘Commission’ means the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States established pursuant to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1954 (68 Stat. 1279). 
(3) ‘Property’ means any property, right, or 
interest. 

“Sec. 402, (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to hold, in an account in the 
Treasury of the United States, the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of certain Czechoslovakian 
steel mill equipment heretofore blocked and 
sold in the United States by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under authority of 
Executive Order No. 9193, dated July 6, 1942 
(7 F. R. 5205, July 9, 1942). 

“(b) There is hereby created in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a fund to be desig- 
nated the Czechoslovakian Claims Fund, for 
the payment of unsatisfied claims of na- 
tionals of the United States against Czecho- 
slovakia as authorized in this title. 

“(c) If, within 1 year following the date 
of enactment of this title, the Government 
of Czechoslovakia voluntarily settles with 
and pays to the Government of the United 
States a sum in payment of claims of United 
States nationals against Czechoslovakia, all 
moneys held pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the terms of the settlement agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia and applicable 
provisions of this title and the sum paid by 
Czechoslovakia shall be covered into the 
Czechoslovakian Claims Fund. 

“(d) Upon the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this title if no 
settlement with Czechoslovakia of the type 
specified in subsection (c) of this section has 
occurred, all moneys held pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section except amounts 
held in reserve pursuant to section 403 of 
this title, shall be covered into the Czecho- 
slovakian Claims Fund. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from the Czechoslovakian Claims 
Fund 5 percent thereof as reimbursement to 
the Government of the United States for the 
expenses incurred by the Commission and by 
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the Treasury Department in the administra- 
tion of this title. The amount so deducted 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“(f) After the deduction for administra- 
tive expenses pursuant to subsection (e) of 
this section, and after payment of awards 
certified pursuant to section 410 of this title, 
the balance remaining in the fund, if any, 
shall be paid to Czechoslovakia in accord- 
ance with instructions to be provided by the 
Secretary of State. 

“Sec, 403. No judicial relief or remedy shall 
be available to any person asserting a claim 
against the United States or any officer or 
agent thereof with respect to any action 
taken under this title, or any other claim 
for or on account of the property or proceeds 
described in section 402 of this title, or for 
any other action taken with respect thereto 
except to the extent that the action com- 
plained of constitutes a taking of private 
property without just compensation, and to 
such extent the sole judicial relief and rem- 
edy available shall be an action brought 

the United States in the United 
States Court of Claims which action must 
- be brought within 1 year of the date of the 
enactment of this title or it shall be forever 
barred; and any action so brought shall re- 
ceive a preference over all actions which 
themselves are not given preference by stat- 
ute. No other court shall have original juris- 
diction to consider any such claim by man- 
damus or otherwise, If any action is brought 
pursuant to this section the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall set aside an appropriate re- 
serve in the account containing the moneys 
held pursuant to subsection (a) of section 
402 of this title. Such reserve shall be re- 
tained pending a final determination of all 
issues raised in the action and recovery in 
any such action shall be limited to and paid 
out of the moneys so reserved. After a final 
determination of all issues raised in the 
action and payment of any judgment against 
the United States entered pursuant thereto, 
any balance no longer required to be held 
im reserve shall be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 402 of this title. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to create (1) any liability 
against the United States for any action 
taken pursuant to section 404 of this title, 
(2) any liability against the United States 
in favor of the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia, any agency or instrumentality thereof 
or any who is an assignee or successor 
in interest thereto, or (3) any other liability 
against the United States. 

“Sec. 404. The Commission shall determine 
In accordance with applicable substantive 
law, including international law, the validity 
and amount of claims by nationals of the 
United States against the Government of 
Czechoslovakia for losses resulting from the 
nationalization or other taking on and after 
January 1, 1945, of property including any 
rights or interests therein owned at the time 
by nationals of the United States, subject, 
however, to the terms and conditions of an 
applicable claims agreement, if any, con- 
eluded between the Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States within 1 year 
following the date of enactment of this title. 
In making the determination with respect to 
the validity and amount of claims and value 
of properties, rights, or interests taken, the 
Commission is authorized to accept the fair 
or proved value of the said property, right, or 
interest as of a time when the property or 
business enterprise taken, was last operated, 
used, managed, or controlled by the national 
or nationals of the United States asserting 
the claim irrespective of whether such date 
is prior to the actual date of nationalization 
or taking by the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

“Sec. 405. A claim under section 404 of 
this title shall not be allowed unless the 
property upon which the claim is based was 
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owned by a national of the United States on 
the date of nationalization or other taking 
thereof and uniess the claim has been held 
by a national of the United States continu- 
ously thereafter until the date of filing with 
the Commission. 

“Sec. 406. (a) A claim under section 404 of 
this title based upon an ownership interest 
in any corporation, association, or other en- 
tity which is a national of the United States 
shall be denied. 

“(b) A claim under section 404 of this 
title, based upon a direct ownership interest 
in a corporation, association, or other entity 
for loss by reason of the nationalization or 
other taking of such corporation, association, 
or other entity, or the property thereof, shall 
be allowed, subject to other provisions of this 
title, if such corporation, association, or 
other entity on the date of the nationaliza- 
tion or other taking was not a national of the 
United States, without regard to the percent 
of ownership vested in the claimant in any 
such claim, 

“(c) Aclaim under section 404 of this title, 
based upon an indirect ownership interest 
in a corporation, association, or other entity 
for loss by reason of the nationalization ov 
other taking of such corporation, association, 
or other entity, or the property thereof, shall 
be allowed, subject to other provisions of this 
title, only if at least 25 percent of the entire 
ownership interest thereof at the time of 
such nationalization or other taking was 
vested in nationals of the United States. 

“(d) Any award on a claim under sub- 
section (b) or (c) of this section shall be 
calculated on the basis of the total loss suf- 
fered by such corporation, association, or 
other entity, and shall bear the same pro- 
portion to such loss as the ownership interest 
of the claimant bears to the entire ownership 
interest thereof. 

“Sec. 407. In determining the amount of 
any award by the Commission there shall be 
deducted all amounts the claimant has re- 
ceived from any source on account of the 
same loss or losses with respect to which such 
award is made. 

“Sec, 408. With respect to any claim under 
section 404 of this title which, at the time 
of the award, is vested in persons other than 
the person by whom the loss was sustained, 
the Commission may issue a consolid -d 
award in favor of all claimants then entitled 
thereto, which award shall indicate the re- 
spective interests of such claimants therein, 
and all such claimants shall participate, in 
proportion to their indicated interests, in the 
payments authorized by this title in all re- 
spects as if the award had been in favor of a 
single person. 

“Sec. 409. No award shall be made on any 
claim under section 404 of this title to or 
for the benefit of (1) any person who has 
been convicted of a violation of any provi- 
sion of chapter 115, title 18, of the United 
States Code, or of any other crime inyolving 
disloyalty to the United States, or (2) any 
claimant whose claim under this title is 
within the scope of title III of this act. 

“Sec. 410. The Commission shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in terms of 
United States currency, each award made 
pursuant to this title. 

“Sec. 411, Within 60 days after the enact- 
ment of this title or of legislation making 
appropriations to the Commission for pay- 
ment of administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out its functions under this title, 
whichever date is later, the Commission shall 
give public notice by publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of the time when, and the limit 
of time within which claims may be filed, 
which limit shall not be more than 12 
months after such publication. 

“Sec. 412, The Commission shall complete 
its affairs in connection with the settlement 
of claims pursuant to this title not later 
than 3 years following the final date for the 
filing of claims as provided in section 411 of 
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this title or following the enactment of legis- 
lation making appropriations to the Com- 
mission for payment of administrative ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out its functions 
under this title, whichever date is later. 

“Sec 413. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed, out of the 
sums covered into the Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund, to make payments on account 
of awards certified by the Commission pur- 
suant to this title as follows and in the 
following order of priority: 

“(1) Payment in the amount of $1,000 or 
in the amount of the award, whichever is 
less. 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to this 
title which shall bear to such unpaid balance 
the same proportion as the total amount in 
the fund available for distribution at the 
time such payments are made bears to the 
aggregate unpaid balance of all such awards. 

“(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

“(c) For the purpose of making any such 
payments, an ‘award’ shall be deemed to 
mean the aggregate of all awards certified in 
favor of the same claimant. 

“(d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, payment 
shall be made to his legal representative, 
except that if any payment to be made is 
not over $1,000 and there is no qualified ex- 
ecutor or administrator, payment may be 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with the 
requirements of law with respect to the 
administration of estates. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of any 
claims agreement hereafter concluded be- 
tween the Governments of Czechoslovakia 
and the United States, payment of any award 
pursuant to this title shall not, unless such 
payment is for the full amount of the claim, 
as determined by the Commission to be valid, 
with respect to which the award is made, 
extinguish such claim, or be construed to 
have divested any claimant, or the United 
States on his behalf, of any rights against 
any foreign government for the unpaid bal- 
ance of his claim. 

“Src. 414. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
percent of the total amount paid pursuant 
to any award certified under the provisions 
of this title on account of such claim. Any 
agreement to the contrary shall be unlawful 
and void. Whoever, in the United States or 
elsewhere, demands or receives, on account 
of services so rendered, any remuneration in 
excess of the maximum permitted by this 
section, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 12 months, or both. 

“Src. 415. The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer or other- 
wise make available to the Commission such 
records and documents relating to claims au- 
thorized by this title as may be required 
by the Commission in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title. z 

“Sec. 416. To the extent they are nof m- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I shall be 
applicable to this title: Subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (h), and (j) of section 4; subsec- 
tions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 7. 

“SEC. 417. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Commission and the 
Treasury Department to pay their adminis- 
trative expenses incurred in carrying out 
their functions under this title.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 304 of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Upon payment of the principal 
amounts (without interest) of all awards 
from the Italian Claims Fund created pursu- 
ant to section 302 of this act, the Commis- 
sion shall determine the validity and amount 
of any claim under this section by any natu- 
Tal person who was a citizen of the United 
States on the date of enactment of this title 
and shall, in the event an award is issued 
pursuant to such claim, certify the same to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of remaining balances in the Italian 
Claims Fund in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 310 of this act, notwith- 
standing that the period of time prescribed 
in section 816 of this act for the settlement 
of all claims under this section may have 
expired.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (b) of section 311 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “This sub- 
section shall not be construed so as to ex- 
clude from eligibility a claim based upon a 
direct ownership interest in a corporation, 
association, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, for loss by reason of the nationali- 
zation, compulsory liquidation, or other tak- 
ing of such corporation, association, or other 
entity by the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Rumania, or the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Any such claim may be allowed with- 
out regard to the percent of ownership 
vested in the claimant.” 

(b) Any claim heretofore denied under 
subsection (b) of section 311 of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, prior to the date of enactment of 
this section, shall be reconsidered by the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission solely 
to redetermine its validity and amount by 
reason of the amendments made by this 
section. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, or the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected. 


UNITED STATES-GREAT BRITAIN 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
ON USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
June 30, 1958, the Senate passed a bill 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, so as to make possible 
greater exchange of military informa- 
tion and material with our allies. The 
bill, H. R. 12716, having been passed by 
both the House and the Senate, was ap- 
proved by the President on July 2, 1958, 
and is now Public Law 85-479. 

As will be recalled, the recent amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
required proposed agreements for co- 
operation involving classified military 
information or material to be subjected 
to Congressional review prior to becom- 
ing effective, with the right of Congress 
to disavow a specific agreement by a 
concurrent resolution of disapproval. 
Under section 123 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, no co- 
operation with another nation can be 
undertaken until— 

The proposed agreement for cooperation, 
together with the approval and determina- 
tion of the President, if arranged pursuant 
to subsection 91 c., 144 b. or 144 c., has 
been submitted to the Congress and referred 
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to the Joint Committee and a period of 60 
days has elapsed while Congress is in session, 
but any such proposed agreement for co- 
operation shall not become effective if dur- 
ing such 60-day period the Congress passes 
& concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that it does not favor the proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation: Provided, however, 
That during the 85th Congress such period 
shall be 30 days (in computing such 60 days, 
or 30 days, as the case may be, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House 
is not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than 3 days). 


The requirement that a proposed 
agreement must be submitted to the 
Congress and referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee and that during a specific period 
of time Congress may adopt a concur- 
rent resolution of disapproval was in- 
serted in the law in order to give Con- 
gress a Share in the responsibility for 
these important types of agreements. 
During the 85th Congress the period of 
time in which the agreement must lie 
before the Joint Committee is 30 days; 
thereafter, it will be 60 days. The shorter 
period of time for the 85th Congress was 
to permit a contemplated agreement 
with our ally, Great Britain, to be en- 
tered into during this session, and so as 
not to delay it until next year. 

On July 3, the day before the holiday 
weekend, the President of the United 
States submitted to both Houses of the 
Congress the proposed agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the 
United Kingdom, and on the same day 
the proposed agreement was referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation of the Joint Committee, of 
which subcommittee I am chairman, will 
hold a hearing in executive session on 
Friday, July 11, 1958, at which we will re- 
ceive testimony from representatives of 
the State Department, the Department 
of Defense, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, with regard to this agreement, 
after which the subcommittee will make 
its report to the full committee, which, 
in turn, will make a report to the Con- 
gress. 

In the past it has been the practice 
for the Joint Committee to publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
proposed agreements for cooperation 
which come before the committee. This 
has been done in order to give all Mem- 
bers of Congress, in addition to the 
Joint Committee members, specific 
knowledge as to the terms of these agree- 
ments. The committee intends to con- 
tinue this practice, in order to assure 
that Members other than those of the 
Joint Committee will have the necessary 
information, so as to be able to fulfill 
their responsibilities under section 123 d. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

The hearings which the Subcommittee 
on Agreements for Cooperation will hold, 
commencing Friday, July 11, of necessity 
will have to be in executive session, be- 
cause we intend to review the proposed 
agreement currently before us in great 
detail, including the related technical ar- 
rangements which involve classified in- 
formation. These related classified, 
technical arrangements are currently 
being reviewed by the staff of the joint 
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committee, in preparation for the hear- 


ings. 

Subsequent to the hearings, the joint 
committee as soon as possible will submit 
to the Congress a report which to the 
maximum extent possible—consistent 
with proper protection of classified in- 
formation—will contain the committee’s 
views and recommendations. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agreements 
for Cooperation, I can assure the Senate 
that very careful consideration will be 
given to this proposed agreement. In 
the meantime, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp the text of the proposed agreement 
for cooperation with the United King- 
dom, together with the accompanying 
recommendations of the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the approval of the President. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment and accompanying recommenda- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE Goy- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND FOR CO- 
OPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
FoR MUTUAL-DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on its own behalf and on behalf of 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Au- 
thority— 

Considering that their mutual security and 
defense require that they be prepared to meet 
the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that both countries have made 
substantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons; 

Considering that they are participating to- 
gether in international arrangements pursu- 
ant to which they are making substantial 
and material contributions to their mutual 
defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense 
and security will be advanced by the ex- 
change of information concerning atomic 
energy and by the transfer of equipment and 
materials for use therein; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer 
can be undertaken without risk to the de- 
fense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United 
States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, which was enacted with these pur- 
poses in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I-—-GENERAL PROVISION 


While the United States and the United 
Kingdom are participating in an interna- 
tional arrangement for their mutual defense 
and security and making substantial and 
material contributions thereto, each party 
will communicate to and exchange with the 
other party information, and transfer ma- 
terials and equipment to the other party, in 
accordance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment, provided that the communicating or 
transferring party determines that such co- 
operation will promote and will not consti- 
tute an unreasonable risk to its defense and 
security. 


ARTICLE II—EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


A. Each party will communicate to or ex- 
change with the other party such classified 
information as is jointly determined to be 
necessary to: 

, i. The development of defense plans; 

2. The training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 
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8. The evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; 

4, The development of delivery systems 
compatible with the atomic weapons which 
they carry; and 

6. Research, development, and design of 
military reactors to the extent and by such 
means as may be agreed. 

B. In addition to the cooperation provided 
for in paragraph A of this article, each party 
will exchange with the other party other 
classified information concerning atomic 
weapons when, after consultation with the 
otuer party, the communicating party deter- 
mines that the communication of such in- 
formation is necessary to improve the recipi- 
ent’s atomic-weapon design, development, 
and fabrication capability. 


ARTICLE IlI—TRANSFER OF SUBMARINE NUCLEAR 
PROPULSION PLANT AND MATERIALS 


A. The Government of the United States 
will authorize, subject to terms and condi- 
tions acceptable to the Government of the 
United States, a person to transfer by sale 
to the Government of the United Kingdom 
or its agent one complete submarine nuclear- 
propulsion plant with such spare parts 
therefor as may be agreed by the parties 
and to communicate to the Government of 
the United Kingdom or its agent (or to both) 
such classified information as relates to safe- 
ty features and such classified information 
as is necessary for the design, manufacture, 
and operation of such propulsion plant. A 
person or persons will also be authorized, 
for a period of 10 years following the date 
of entry into force of this agreement and 
subject to terms and conditions acceptable 
to the Government of the United States, to 
transfer replacement cores or fuel elements 
for such plant. 

B. The Government of the United States 
will transfer by sale agreed amounts of U-235 
contained in uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 as needed for use in the submarine 
nuclear propulsion plants transferred pur- 
suant to paragraph A of this article, during 
the 10 years following the date of entry into 
force of this agreement on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed. If the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom so requests, the 
Government of the United States will during 
such period reprocess any material sold under 
the present paragraph in facilities of the 
Government of the United States, on terms 
and conditions to be agreed, or authorize 
such reprocessing in private facilities in the 
United States. Enriched uranium recovered 
in reprocessing such materials by either 
party may be purchased by the Government 
of the United States under terms and condi- 
tions to be agreed. Special nuclear material 
recovered in reprocessing such materials and 
not purchased by the Government of the 
United States may be returned to or retained 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
and any U-235 not purchased by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be credited 
to the amounts of U-235 to be transferred 
by the Government of the United States 
under this agreement. 

C. The Government of the United States 
shall be compensated for enriched uranium 
sold by it pursuant to this article at the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission’s 
published charges applicable to the domestic 
distribution of such material in effect at the 
time of the sale. Any purchase of enriched 
uranium by the Government of the United 
States pursuant to this article shall be at 
the applicable price of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission for the purchase 
of enriched uranium in effect at the time of 
purchase of such enriched uranium. 

D. The parties will exchange classified in- 
formation on methods of reprocessing fuel 
elements of the type utilized in the propul- 
sion plant to be transferred under this 
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article, including classified information on 
the design, construction, and operation of 
facilities for the reprocessing of such fuel 
elements. 

E. The Government of the United Kingdom 
shall indemnify and hold harmless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against any 
and all liabilities whatsoever (including 
third-party liability) for any damage or in- 
jury occurring after the propulsion plants or 
parts thereof, including spare parts, replace- 
ment cores or fuel elements are taken outside 
the United States, for any cause arising out 
of or connected with the design, manufac- 
ture, assembly, transfer, or utilization of the 
propulsion plant, spare parts, replacement 
cores, or fuel elements transferred pursuant 
to paragraph A of this article. 


ARTICLE IV—RESPONSIBILITY FOR USE OF INFOR- 
MATION, MATERIAL, EQUIPMENT, AND DEVICES 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions), material, or equipment communi- 
cated, exchanged, or transferred under this 
agreement shall be the responsibility of the 
party receiving it, and the other party does 
not provide any indemnity, and does not 
warrant the accuracy or completeness of such 
information and does not warrant the suit- 
ability or completeness of such information, 
material, or equipment for any particular 
use or application. 


ARTICLE V—CONDITIONS 


A. Cooperation under this agreement will 
be carried out by each of the parties in ac- 
cordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this agreement there will be no 
transfer by either party of atomic weapons, 

C. Except as may be otherwise agreed for 
civil uses, the information communicated 
or exchanged, or the materials or equip- 
ment transferred, by either party pursuant 
to this agreement shall be used by the 
recipient party exclusively for the prepara- 
tion or implementation of defense plans in 
the mutual interests of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this agreement shall pre- 
clude the communication or exchange of 
classified information which is transmissi- 
ble under other arrangements between the 
parties. 

ARTICLE VI—GUARANTIES 

A. Classified information, materials and 
equipment communicated or transferred 
pursuant to this agreement shall be ac- 
corded full security protection under appli- 
cable security arrangements between the 
parties and applicable national legislation 
and regulations of the parties. In no case 
shall either party maintain security stand- 
ards for safeguarding classified information, 
materials or equipment made available pur- 
suant to this agreement less restrictive than 
those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this 
agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated 
or exchanged pursuant to this agreement 
will be made available through channels 
existing or hereafter agreed for the com- 
munication or exchange of such informa- 
tion between the parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated 
or exchanged, and any materials or equip- 
ment transferred, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, shall not be communicated, ex- 
changed or transferred by the recipient 
party or persons under its jurisdiction to 
any unauthorized persons, or, except as 
provided in article VII of this agreement, 
beyond the jurisdiction of that party. 
Each party may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the information, materials or 
equipment communicated, exchanged or 
transferred by it or persons under its juris- 
diction pursuant to this agreement may be 
disseminated or distributed; may specify 
the categories of persons who may have 
access to such information, materials or 
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equipment; and may impose such other re- 
strictions on the dissemination or distribu- 
tion of such information, materials or 
equipment as it deems necessary. 


ARTICLE VII—DISSEMINATION 


Nothing in this agreement shall be inter- 
preted or operate as a bar or restriction to 
consultation or cooperation in any field of 
defense by either party with other nations 
or international organizations. Neither 
party, however, shall communicate classified 
information or transfer or permit access to 
or use of materials, or equipment, made 
available by the other party pursuant to 
this agreement to any nation or interna- 
tional organization unless authorized to do 
so by such other party, or unless such other 
party has informed the recipient party that 
the same information has been made avail- 
able to that nation or international 
organization. 


ARTICLE VIII—CLASSIFICATION POLICIES 


Agreed classification policies shall be 
maintained with respect to all classified in- 
formation, materials or equipment com- 
municated, exchanged or transferred under 
this agreement. The parties intend to con- 
tinue the present practice of consultation 
with each other on the classification of 
these matters. 


ARTICLE IX—PATENTS 


A. With respect to any invention or dis- 
covery employing classified information 
which has been communicated or exchanged 
pursuant to article II or derived from the 
submarine propulsion plant, material or 
equipment transferred pursuant to article 
II, and made or conceived by the recipient 
party, or any agency or corporation owned 
or controlled thereby, or any of their agents 
or contractors, or any employee of any of the 
foregoing, after the date of such communi- 
cation, exchange or transfer but during the 
period of this agreement: 

1. In the case of any such invention or 
discovery in which rights are owned by the 
recipient party, or any agency or corpora- 
tion owned or controlled thereby, and not 
included in subparagraph 2 of this para- 
graph, the recipient party shall, to the ex- 
tent owned by any of them: 

(a) Transfer and assign to the other party 
all right, title and interest in and to the in- 
vention or discovery, or patent application or 
patent thereon, in the country of that other 
party, subject to the retention of a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for the 
governmental purposes of the recipient party 
and for the purposes of mutual defense; and 

(b) Grant to the other party a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for the 
governmental purposes of that other party 
and for purposes of mutual defense in the 
country of the recipient party and third 
countries, including use in the production of 
material in such countries for sale to the re- 
cipient party by a contractor of that other 
party; 

2. In the case of any such invention or dis- 
covery which is primarily useful in the pro- 
duction or utilization of special nuclear 
material or atomic energy and made or con- 
ceived prior to the time that the informa- 
tion it employs is made available for civil 
uses, the recipient party shall: 

(a) Obtain, by appropriate means, sufi- 
cient right, title and interest in and to the 
invention or discovery, or patent application 
or patent thereon, as may be necessary to 
fulfill its obligations under the following 
two subparagraphs: 

(b) Transfer and assign to the other party 
all right, title and interest in and to the 
invention or discovery, or patent application 
or patent thereon, in the country of that 
other party, subject to the retention of a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license, 
with the right to grant sublicenses, for all 
purposes; and 
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(c) Grant to the other party a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license, with 
the right to grant sublicenses, for all pur- 
poses in the country of the recipient party 
and in third countries. 

B. 1. Each party shall, to the extent owned 
by it, or any agency or corporation owned or 
controlled thereby, grant to the other party 
a royalty-free nonexclusive, irrevocable li- 
cense to manufacture and use the subject 
matter covered by any patent and incorpo- 
rated in the submarine propulsion plant and 
spare parts transferred pursuant to para- 
graph A of article III for use by the licensed 
party for the purposes set forth in paragraph 
C of article V. 

2. The transferring party neither warrants 
nor represents that the submarine propul- 
sion plant or any material or equipment 
transferred under article III does not in- 
fringe any patent owned or controlled by 
other persons and assumes no liability or ob- 
ligation with respect thereto, and the re- 
cipient party agrees to indemnify and hold 
harmless the transferring party from any and 
all liability arising out of any infringement 
of any such patent. 

C. With respect to any invention or dis- 
covery, or patent application or patent there- 
on, or license or sublicense therein, covered 
by paragraph A of this article, each party: 

1. May, to the extent of its right, title, an 
interest therein, deal with the same in its 
own and third countries as it may desire, but 
shall in no event discriminate against citi- 
zens of the other party in respect of granting 
any license or sublicense under the patents 
owned by it in its own or any other country; 

2. Hereby waives any and all claims against 
the other party for compensation, royalty, 
or award, and hereby releases the other party 
with respect to any and all such claims. 

D. 1. No patent application with respect to 
any classified invention or discovery employ- 
ing classified information which has been 
communicated or exchanged pursuant to 
article II, or derived from the submarine pro- 
pulsion plant, material, or equipment trans- 
ferred pursuant to article III, may be filed: 

(a) By either party or any person in the 
country of the other party except in accord- 
ance with agreed conditions and procedures; 


or 
(b) In any country not a party. to this 
agreement except as may be agreed and sub- 
ject to articles VI and VII. 
2. Appropriate secrecy or prohibition orders 
shall be issued for the purpose of giving 
effect to this paragraph. 


ARTICLE X—PREVIOUS AGREEMENTS FOR 
COOPERATION 

Effective from the date on which the pres- 
ent agreement enters into force, the coopera- 
tion between the parties being carried out 
under or envisaged by the Agreement for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information for 
Mutual Defense Purposes, which was signed 
at Washington on June 15, 1955, and by para- 
graph B of article I bis of the Agreement for 
Cooperation on Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, 
which was signed at Washington on June 15, 
1955, as amended by the amendment signed 
at Washington on June 13, 1956, shall be car- 
ried out in accordance with the provisions of 
the present agreement. 

ARTICLE XI—DEFINITIONS 

For the purpose of this agreement: 

A. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for devel- 
opment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
a weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information” means infor- 
mation, data, materials, services, or any other 
matter with the security designation of “con- 
fidential” or higher applied under the legis- 
lation or regulations of either the United 
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States or the United Kingdom, including that 
designated by the Government of the United 
States as “restricted data” or “formerly re- 
stricted data” and that designated by the 
Government of the United Kingdom as 
“ATOMIC.” 

C. “Equipment” means any instrument, 
apparatus, or facility, and includes any fa- 
cility, except an atomic weapon, capable of 
making use of or producing special nuclear 
material, and component parts thereof, and 
includes submarine nuclear propulsion plant, 
reactor, and military reactor. 

D. “Military reactor” means a reactor for 
the propulsion of naval vessels, aircraft, or 
land vehicles and military package power 
reactors. 

E. “Person” means: 

1. Any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, firm, association, trust, estate, public 
or private institution, group, Government 
agency, or Government corporation other 
than the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority; and 

2. Any legal successor, representative, 
agent or agency of the foregoing. 

F. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained and controlled by utilizing uranium, 
plutonium or thorium, or any combination 
of uranium, plutonium or thorium. 

G. “Submarine nuclear propulsion plant” 
means a propulsion plant and includes the 
reactor, and such control, primary, auxiliary, 
steam and electric systems as may be neces- 
sary for propulsion of submarines. 

H. References in this agreement to the 
Government of the United Kingdom include 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Au- 
thority. 

ARTICLE XII—DURATION 

This agreement shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for the entry into force of this 
agreement, and shall remain in force until 
terminated by agreement of both parties, 
except that, if not so terminated, article IT 
may be terminated by agreement of both 
parties, or by either party on 1 year’s notice 
to the other to take effect at the end of a 
term of 10 years, or thereafter on 1 year’s 
notice to take effect at the end of any suc- 
ceeding term of 5 years. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this agreement. 

Done at Washington this 3d day of July 
1958 in two original texts. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

Hoop, 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 3,1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Defense recommend that you approve 
the attached agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland for co- 
operation on the uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. It is also rec- 
ommended that you authorize the execution 
of this proposed agreement on behalf of the 
United States. 

You will recall that in 1943, in the interest 
of our mutual defense, the United Kingdom 

ded her own atomic energy program 
in the United Kingdom and sent to this 
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country and Canada leading scientists to par- 
ticipate in the development of an atomic 
weapon. In the decade following World War 
II the British developed independently their 
own atomic weapons capability without ben- 
efit of United States collaboration. Under 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, only limited cooperation was permitted 
and was undertaken pursuant to appropriate 
agreements for cooperation. 

The proposed agreement for cooperation 
will constitute a framework for the renewal 
of close collaboration with the United King- 
dom in the field of military applications of 
atomic energy, and is, therefore, an impor- 
tant step forward in the implementation of 
your joint declaration of October 25, 1957, 
with Prime Minister Macmillan which af- 
firmed the principle of interdependence 
among the countries of the Free World. 

The cooperation provided for in the agree- 
ment is authorized by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85- 
479. The United Kingdom is participating 
with the United States in international ar- 
rangements pursuant to which the United 
Kingdom is making substantial and material 
contributions to the mutual defense and se- 
curity. In addition, the United Kingdom has 
made substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. For example, the 
United Kingdom has achieved on its own the 
capability of fabricating a variety of atomic 
weapons and has constructed and operated 
the necessary facilities, such as weapons re- 
search and development laboratories, weapons 
manufacturing facilities, a weapon testing 
station; has trained personnel to operate 
these facilities, and has detonated both 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The cooperation provided in this agree- 
ment covers exchange of certain classified 
information and the transfer of certain 
equipment and special nuclear materials for 
use therein. 

In the area of information, the agreement 
provides for the exchange of information 
within the limits of sections 144b and c of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
by Public Law 85-479. The areas of infor- 
mation would cover the development of de- 
fense plans; the training of personnel; the 
evaluation of the capability of potential ene- 
mies in the employment of atomic weapons 
and other military applications; the develop- 
ment of delivery systems capable of carry- 
ing atomic weapons; design, development, 
and fabrication of atomic weapons; and re- 
search, development, and design of military 
reactors. 

The agreement continues in effect subma- 
rine reactor cooperation already undertaken 
with the United Kingdom and provides for 
broader cooperation in the military reactor 
field In the future. Present cooperation in 
this area has been undertaken under our 
agreement for cooperation for civil uses, but 
henceforth will be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 85-479 and 
the proposed agreement. 

In the area of equipment, the agreement 
provides that the United States will author- 
ize, subject to terms and conditions accept- 
able to the Government of the United States, 
a person to transfer by sale to the United 
Kingdom one complete submarine nuclear 
propulsion plant. It also provides for the 
sale to the United Kingdom of the nuclear 
fuel required for operation of this plant for 
a period of 10 years following the date of 
entry into force of the agreement, and for 
authorization, subject to terms and condi- 
tions acceptable to the Government of the 
United States, of a person or persons to trans- 
fer this fuel in the form of fabricated cores 
or fuel elements. These provisions are based 
upon authority of sections 91 (c), (2), and 
(3) of the act and set forth in article III of 
the agreement. 

The United Kingdom agrees to indemnify 
the United States against liability for any 
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damage which might be caused by the 
equipment after it is taken out of the 
United States. 

Article III also provides specifically for 
the communication of information on the 
design, manufacture and operation of this 
propulsion plant and on the processing and 
reprocessing of its nuclear fuel. 

Cooperation under this article is in- 
tended to develop a nuclear submarine ca- 
pability in the British Fleet at the earliest 
possible time with no interference to the 
United States naval reactors program and 
will promote the acquisition by the United 
Kingdom of the technological know-how 
essential to the maintenance and growth of 

- this capability. 

This agreement would remain in force 
until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection 
for information and materials transferred, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement. However, article II, providing 
for exchange of information, may be termi- 
nated by an agreement of the parties or by 
either party, following 1 year’s advance 
notice, at the expiration of an initial term 
of 10 years, or upon the expiration of any 
succeeding term of 5 years. As noted above, 
the provision of fuel for the submarine pro- 
pulsion plant is limited to a period of 10 
years, which may be extended only by 
amendment of this agreement. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 91, 144b and 144c of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as recently amended, the 
agreement specifically provides, in article 
I, that all cooperation under the agreement 
will be undertaken only when the com- 
municating or transferring party deter- 
mines that such cooperation will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to its defense and security, while the 
United States and the United Kingdom are 
participating in an international arrange- 
ment for their mutual defense and security 
through substantial and material contri- 
butions thereto. Cooperation under article 
II and III of the agreement would be un- 
dertaken only when these conditions pre- 
vail. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions 
on the terms, conditions, duration, nature, 
and scope of cooperation, the agreement 
provides that the parties will maintain 
agreed security safeguards and standards. 
The agreement also contains a commitment 
that the recipient of any material or in- 
formation transferred pursuant to the 
agreement will not transfer it to unau- 
thorized persons or except as specifically 
- provided in the agreement, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the recipient party. 

Public Law 85-479 provides that the Pres- 
ident will determine that with respect to 
implementation of the provisions of the 
agreement concerning exchange of informa- 
tion and the transfer of equipment and 
materials, proposed communication of 
information or any proposed transfer ar- 
rangement of equipment or materials “will 
promote and will not constitute an unreas- 
onable risk to the common defense and 
security.” In accordance with our letter to 
you, dated January 27, 1958, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense will recommend to you an Executive 
Order whereby the President would au- 
thorize proposed communications or trans- 
fers only after joint review by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and other interested agencies, and 
would authorize such communications or 
transfers in the absence of the President's 
personal approval only where the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission agree that the proposed coop- 
eration and the proposed communication 
of restricted data or transfer of materials 
or equipment will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 
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It is the considered opinion of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense that the performance of the pro- 
posed agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
you (1) approve the program for transfer 
of one submarine nuclear propulsion plant 
and special nuclear material required for 
operation of this plant during the 10-year 
period following the date upon which the 
agreement enters into force; (2) determine 
that the performance of this agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; (3) approve 
the proposed Agreement for Cooperation; 
and (4) authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Agreement for the Government of the 
United States by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the 
foregoing recommendations. 

Respectfully, 


Secretary, Department of Defense. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 3, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
the Acting Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

1. In your joint letter of July 3, 1958, to 
me, you recommended that I approve a pro- 
posed Agreement Between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland for Coopera- 
tion on the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mu- 
tual Defense Purposes. 

2. I note from your joint recommendation 
that the United Kingdom is participating 
with the United States in international ar- 
rangements pursuant to which it is making 
substantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defense and security, and the 
United Kingdom has made substantial prog- 
ress in the development of atomic weapons. 
I note also that the proposed agreement will 
permit cooperation necessary to improve 
capabilities of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in the application of 
atomic energy for mutual-defense purposes, 
subject to provisions, conditions, guaranties, 
terms, and special determinations, which are 
most appropriate in this important area of 
mutual assistance. 

3. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the agreement require certain 
determinations concerning cooperation un- 
der the agreement. In this regard, I shall 
expect to have your recommendations with 
respect to an Executive order which will 
facilitate the implementation of the agree- 
ment as proposed in your joint letter. 

4. Having considered the cooperation pro- 
vided for in the agreement, including your 
joint recommendation, security safeguards, 
and other terms and conditions of the agree- 
ment, I hereby 

(a) Approve the program for transfer of 
one submarine nuclear propulsion plant and 
special nuclear material required for oper- 
ation of this plant during the 10-year period 
following the date upon which the agree- 
ment enters into force; 

(b) Determine that the performance of 
this agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States; 

(c) Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation; and 

(d) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by the Secretary of State. 

5. In taking these actions I have noted 
also the supplementary classified informa- 
tion regarding the agreement, also jointly 
submitted to me. 
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6. After execution of the agreement, I 
shall submit it to the Congress. 
7. I am forwarding a copy of this memo- 
randum to the Secretary of State. 
Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It has become manifestly clear of late that 
the countries of the Free World must, for 
their collective defense and mutual help, 
endeavor to combine their resources and 
share the large tasks that confront us. This 
is particularly true in the field of scientific 
research and development in support of 
greater collective security, notably in the 
field of military applications of atomic 
energy. Close collaboration between scien- 
tists and engineers of the United States and 
the United Kingdom during World War II 
proved most fruitful. 

The Free World again faces a similar chal- 
lenge which the free nations can most effec- 
tively meet by cooperating with one another 
in genuine partnership. I pointed out to 
the Congress earlier this year that it was 
“wasteful in the extreme for friendly allies 
to consume talent and money in solving 
problems that their friends have already 
solved—all because of artificial barriers to 
sharing.” Since then the Congress has re- 
sponded with necessary changes in our legis- 
lation on the basis of which this Govern- 
ment has just concluded an agreement with 
the Government of .the United Kingdom 
which provides the framework for closer 
cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. 

Pursuant to that legislation I am submit- 
ting to each House of the Congress an au- 
thoritative copy of the agreement. I am 
also transmitting a copy of the Secretary 
of State’s letter accompanying authoritative 
copies of the signed agreement, a copy of 
a joint letter from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Defense recommending my approval 
of this agreement, and a copy of my memo- 
randum in reply thereto setting forth my 
approval, 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 3, 1958. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1825, 
House bill 10320. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10320) to provide for additional charges 
to reflect certain costs in the acceptance 
of business reply cards, letters in busi- 
ness reply envelopes, and other matter 
under business reply labels for trans- 
mission in the mails without prepayment 
of postage, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments, on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 4, to strike out “Postage 
thereon at the regular first-class rate, 
and additional charges thereon (which 
shall be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General), shall be collected on.delivery. 
Such additional charges shall equal, as 
nearly as is practicable, the approximate 
administrative and operating costs in- 
curred by the Post Office Department 
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with respect to the collection of postage 
and other lawful charges thereon, but 
such additional charges shall not be 
adjusted more frequently than once 
every 2 years” and in lieu thereof, to in- 
sert “Postage thereon at the regular 
first-class rate, and an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weigh- 
ing 2 ounces or less and 5 cents for each 
piece weighing more than 2 ounces, shall 
be collected on delivery.” And in line 
18, after the word “on”, to strike out 
“July” and insert “August.” 


INCREASE BENEFITS FOR OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne], and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act and the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Our bill would (a) increase the 
amount of benefits payable under the 
old-age and survivors and disability in- 
surance programs by 10 percent; (b) in- 
crease from $4,200 to $4,800 the amount 
of an individual’s annual earnings on 
which social security taxes and bene- 
fits are computed; and (c) accelerate 
moderately scheduled increases in so- 
cial security tax rates in order to meet 
that part of the cost of the additional 
benefits which is not covered by the in- 
crease from $4,200 to $4,800 in the earn- 
ings base. 

A general increase in social security 
benefits is needed now in view of the 
substantial increases that have taken 
place in wages and prices since benefits 
were last raised in 1954. 

Since the 1954 amendments there has 
been approximately an 8 percent in- 
crease in the cost of living as shown by 
the consumer price index. That index 
has continued to rise steadily even dur- 
ing the last few months. 

Our older people, widows, and surviy- 
ing children depending on social secu- 
rity benefits are among those most se- 
verely affected by a decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Whatever 
supplemental retirement income they 
may have is likely to be fixed in amount 
so that they have no protection against 
increases in the cost of living. There are 
over a half million old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits recipients receiving sup- 
plemental subsistence because their in- 
surance benefits are too low for their 
needs. 

But, Mr. President, it is not enough 
just to keep social security benefits in 
line with price changes. To the extent 
it is feasible to do so, social security 
beneficiaries should be allowed to share 
in the rising standard of living enjoyed 
by Americans generally. To do this 
means that social security benefits 
should roughly keep pace with wages of 
active workers. Wages increased ap- 
ee 12 percent between 1954 and 

57. 

People who retired in earlier years 
when wages were lower worked just as 
hard to build a prosperous Nation as 
those who are working today and they 
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are equally entitled to share in the in- 
creased productivity of the American 
economy. The increased benefits which 
our bill would provide would put social 
security beneficiaries more nearly on a 
par with those who are still actively em- 
ployed. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a reason- 
able general increase in social security 
benefits would be one of the most ef- 
fective anitirecession measures which 
this Congress could enact. Under our 
bill approximately $900 million in addi- 
tional benefits would find their way into 
the pockets of social security benefici- 
aries within the next 12 months follow- 
ing September 1, 1958, the proposed ef- 
fective date of the bill. And by far the 
greatest part of these additional funds 
would be spent as soon as they were re- 
ceived and not held as savings—a most 
important fact insofar as stimulating 
the economy is concerned. 

The increased benefits provided by 
our bill would be accomplished by a 
table setting forth every retirement 
benefit amount payable, both to persons 
already on the rolls and to future bene- 
ficiaries. This table would replace the 
complex provisions now in the law in- 
volving several benefit formulas and a 
conversion table for benefit computation 
purposes. The use of a single table 
would simplify the social security pro- 
gram considerably, making it easier for 
the Government to administer and easier 
for people to understand. 

The benefit increases provided for by 
the bill after allowing for additional net 
revenue from the $4,800 wage base would 
raise the cost of old-age, survivors and 
disability insurance by 0.58 percent of 
payroll on a level premium basis. This 
additional cost would be amply financed 
by rounding the contributions schedule 
in 1960 to 3 percent in place of the 2% 
pereent of wages employers and em- 
ployees are scheduled to pay under pres- 
ent law—and to 4% percent the 4% 
percent now scheduled for self-em- 
ployed persons—and by accelerating the 
tax schedule so that people will start to 
pay at the maximum tax rate in 1972 
rather than in 1975 as under the present 
law. The rounding we propose would 
change the contribution rates to simpler 
fractions—halves in place of fourths for 
wage earners and employers; fourths in- 
stead of eighths for self-employed per- 
sons—and hence make contribution 
amounts easier to compute. 

For employees and employers the rate 
would go to 3 percent in 1960 and then 
rise by 12 of 1 percent every 4 years un- 
til the ultimate rate of 4% percent is 
reached in 1972. For self-employed 
persons the rate would go to 4% percent 
in 1960 and rise to an ultimate rate of 
634 percent in 1972. These increases 
would not only pay for the higher bene- 
fits that they would provide but would 
also help put the old-age and survivors 
insurance system on a somewhat sounder 
financial basis. 

Mr. President, it is our earnest hope 
that as a matter of simple justice to the 
millions of present and future social 
security beneficiaries and in the inter- 
ests of the American economy as a 
whole, the Congress will act favorably on 
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our proposal before the adjournment of 
our present session. 

The bill is being introduced by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr, Payne], 
and myself. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I express to the Senator 
from New Jersey my deep appreciation 
for permitting me to join him as a co- 
sponsor of the bill. In taking the initia- 
tive, and presenting to the Senate a 
feasible alternative, he is rendering a 
real service to the country, and is re- 
sponding to the deep feelings many of 
us have for a large number of our retired 
citizens and citizens eligible for social- 
security benefits who are faced with 
what is happening in our economy. I 
compliment the Senator from New Jersey 
on taking the initiative which has re- 
sulted in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am happy 
indeed to be associated with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sen- 
ator from New York in what all of us 
believe is necessary with reference to 
such an adjustment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 4121) to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code to increase the benefits payable 
under the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance program, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Case of New 
Jersey (for himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
PAYNE), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 


ERRONEOUS BILLING OF MR. 
CHARLES ARMBRUSTER BY THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
January 23, 1958, I called the attention 
of the Senate to a situation wherein I 
felt that the Veterans’ Administration 
had erroneously billed a veteran, Mr. 
Charles Armbruster of Claymont, Del., 
for a $1,381.09 account representing an 
unpaid balance on a mortgage when in 
reality the claim should have been filed 
against a Scranton bank which had 
made the original loan. 

I was convinced that the veteran did 
not owe the Government this money, 
and after outlining this case in the Sen- 
ate I submitted to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration a copy of my statement along 
with supporting data which in my 
opinion established the error of their 
previous decision. 

The Veterans’ Administration with 
this additional evidence reexamined the 
case, and I am now advised that they 
have reversed their earlier ruling and 
are releasing Mr. Armbruster from any 
further claims. Instead they will file 
the claim against the Polish National 
Union Bank of Scranton, Pa., as should 
have been done in the first place. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the Recorp at this point 
a summary of this case as outlined in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
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23, 1958, followed by the insertion of the 
letter just received from Mr, Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, confirming their recent 
decision, and I thank Mr. Whittier, the 
new Administrator, for his cooperation 
in clearing up this situation and render- 
ing justice to Mr. and Mrs. Armbruster. 
There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On September 12, 1949, Mr. Charles T. 
Armbruster, a veteran, and Margaret C. Arm- 
bruster, his wife, purchased a home at 7 
Gordon Place, Scranton, Pa., purchase price 
$2,800. They were granted a loan of $2,800 
to finance this transaction by the Polish Na- 
tional Union of America in Scranton, Pa., 
with the Veterans Administration issuing a 
guarantee of 50 percent of the loan (or 
$1,400). 

On August 3, 1949, Mr. William C. Win- 
stone, a private fee appraiser designated by 
the Veterans’ Administration, had appraised 
this property on an as is basis for $2,500. 
On August 9, 1949, Mr. Winstone advised that 
he had made a typographical error and 
changed the as is reasonable value to $2,800, 
which new valuation covered the amount of 
the mortgage. 

The cost of the property was listed as 
$2,800 plus $300, deemed necessary for re- 
pairs, plus $118, representing closing costs. 
Thus the veteran’s cash outlay was $418 for 
repairs and costs; and the mortgage, $2,800. 

After living in this home, 7 Gordon Place, 
for about a year they were advised that an 
error had been made and that they had been 
deeded 5 Gordon Place. Upon being noti- 
fied of this mistake, a new deed and a new 
mortgage were executed, correcting the error. 

From March 1950 until November 1952, 
payments of $20 per month were made, and 
then the veteran became unemployed. In 
1953 they offered the property for sale with 
the G & G Real Estate Co., located in the 
First National Bank of Scranton, requesting 
that the property be sold for enough to cover 
the mortgage price. 

On March 2, 1954, they received a letter 
from Attorney Alphonse C. F. Kenowskt 
stating that he had before him the bond and 
mortgage executed as security for the $2,800 
loan due the Polish National Union of 
America, with instructions from the bank to 
sell the property by sheriff’s sale unless pay- 
ment was made. In this same letter he 
pointed out that the additional costs in- 
volved through the sheriff’s sale would be at 
least $400 and suggested that these addi- 
tional costs could be saved if Mr. and Mrs. 
Armbruster would be willing to execute a 
deed for the property to the holder of the 
mortgage, the Polish National Union Bank. 

The attorney was promptly notified that 
they would be glad to sign the deed, and on 
March 12, 1954, they received a second letter 
from the same attorney, Mr. Kenowski, en- 
closing the deed and requesting that they 
sign and have it properly notarized. In this 
letter the attorney promised: 

“After this is done there will be no further 
debts or obligations due from you to the 
Polish National Union of America.” 

This deed was promptly signed and re- 
turned as requested. 

On March 26, 1954, Mr. Kenowski acknowl- 
edged receipt of the deed properly signed; 
however, he said that before the bank could 
record the deed it would need a certificate 
showing that the notary public who acknowl- 
edged the signatures was duly qualified as a 
notary. This certificate certifying the eligi- 
bility of the notary public for attachment to 
the deed was promptly returned, and the vet- 
eran by so doing had every right to feel that 
this closed the transaction. 

On August 4, 1954, 4 months later, Mr. 
and Mrs, Armbruster received a letter from 
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the Veterans’ Administration demanding 
immediate payment of the full mortgage. 
They stated that the mortgage was in de- 
fault, and unless it was promptly paid they 
would foreclose on the property. This letter 
from the Veterans’ Administration included 
the warning that “unless you are able to 
make satisfactory arrangements for curing 
the default, you will lose your property and 
your credit standing in your community 
will be seriously affected.” 

This was over 4 months after the veteran 
had deeded the property to the Polish Union 
Bank on the basis of its promise that by so 
doing they would be relieved of all further 
debts from the bank. 

The bank and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, further ignoring the transfer and ac- 
ceptance of the above-mentioned deed, on 
September 10, 1954, had this property sold 
at sheriff’s sale. The Polish National Union 
of America, the mortgagor, was the buyer 
of the property at the price of $549.49. The 
costs of the sheriff’s sale were listed as 
$443.90. These costs added to the original 
mortgage, plus back interest and taxes, 
brought the total indebtedness of the vet- 
eran to $3,784.29, against which was applied 
the $549 received for the property. Thus the 
Polish National Union now had 2 deeds for 
this property—1 from the veteran and 1 
from the sheriff—and a full mortgage claim 
against the veteran and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for their part of the guaranty. 

Proof that this property’s valuation had 
not deteriorated is evidenced by the fact 
that on December 20, 1954, the Polish Na- 
tional Union Bank resold the property for 
$3,500. (Deed book No. 517, p. 559, Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa.). 

The bank then called upon the Veterans’ 
Administration for a payment of the original 
50-percent guaranty, and this Government 
Agency gratuitously wrote them a check for 
$1,381.09. 

The Veterans’ Administration is now pro- 
ceeding to file a claim against the veteran 
for the collection of this $1,381.09 and is 
completely ignoring the veteran’s agreement 
with the bank’s attorney that his debt to 
the bank was paid in March 1954 when he 
gave the bank a deed to his property. 

Iam requesting that the appropriate Sen- 
ate committee give attention to the ques- 
tion as to whether this is an isolated case 
or a common practice which is being fol- 
lowed. 

Also, in view of the facts surrounding this 
case, I do not think the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was justified in paying the bank 
since the bank already had title to the 
property originally insured. Therefore, I am 
requesting that the Veterans’ Administration 
again reexamine this case to see if the bank 
is not the one to be billed for the $1,381.09 
rather than the veteran, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLLIAMS: In my letters to 
you of January 10 and January 15, 1958, I 
told you the circumstances, as we knew 
them, of the debt which the Department of 
Justice was trying to collect from Mr. 
Charles C. Armbruster. This debt arose as 
the result of a guaranty claim paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration to the Polish Na- 
tional Union of Philadelphia. 

On the basis of information which you 
furnished us, we had a field examination 
made. From the information gained 
through the field examination, the General 
Counsel determined that Mr. Armbruster 
was released from liability on the loan by 
the lender prior to the filing of the claim 
under the guaranty. Such information was 
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not known to us when we paid the guaranty 
claim to the lender, 

We are informing the Department of Jus- 
tice, the General Accounting Office, Mr. Arm- 
bruster, and the Manager, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Regional Office, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
of this decision. We are also taking appro- 
priate action to recover the claim payment 
from the lender. 

I wish to thank you for bringing this mat- 
ter to our attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, Administrator. 


ANTITRUST POLICY AND THE 
DU PONT CO. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I introduced Senate bill 3962, 
a measure which is intended to aid the 
Government in carrying out its antitrust 
policy without confiscating the savings 
of American investors. 

Under the bill’s provisions, those who 
receive stock through involuntary dis- 
tributions required by antitrust proceed- 
ings would be given the same tax treat- 
ment that Congress has provided by law 
with respect to involuntary distributions 
to stockholders in public utilities and 
bank holding companies. There would 
be no exemptions from capital gains tax 
upon the subsequent sale of the stock, 
but its receipt would not be subject to 
tax as ordinary income. 

In introducing this bill, I did so in be- 
half of the more than 185,000 share- 
holders who stand to be adversely 
affected by a recent ruling of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. This ruling is to 
the effect that distribution of the Du 
Pont Co.’s 63 million shares of General 
Motors stock to Du Pont stockholders as 
sought by the Department of Justice in 
a proposed antitrust decree will be tax- 
able as ordinary income. 

The response to this proposed legis- 
lation has been most gratifying. In ad- 
dition to 15,000 Du Pont stockholders 
in my own State of Delaware, share- 
holders also reside in every other State 
in the Union. Thus, this bill is clearly 
of a national character. 

Mr. President, an increasing number 
of letters from throughout the country 
have been sent to me and other Mem- 
bers of Congress urging prompt con- 
sideration and enactment of this meri- 
torious bill. In addition, various edi- 
torials are appearing in newspapers 
which emphasize the significant impor- 
tance of this measure as one of simple 
justice to the vast number of persons 
involved. 

A deep concern of many persons who 
have held Du Pont stock for many years 
is the prospect of now facing a prohibi- 
tive personal income tax if the stock has 
to be distributed in accordance with the 
proposed plan of the Justice Department. 
This is grossly unfair to these people, 
many of whom are reaching retirement 
age and are planning to use this stock to 
maintain for themselves an adequate 
standard of living. 

It will be recalled that the Supreme 
Court ruling which has produced this 
unfortunate situation was based on an 
acquisition of General Motors stock ob- 
tained some 40 years ago. If carried 
out the consequences of this action will 
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surely be felt directly or indirectly by 
million of Americans in every walk of 
life. Iam further convinced that adop- 
tion of the Justice Department proposal 
will seriously handicap both General 
Motors and Du Pont in the raising of new 
capital for business expansion. Addi- 
tionally, the entire stock market could 
be seriously affected. 

Mr. President, among the number of 
editorials which comment on this situ- 
ation was one appearing on Monday of 
this week in the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled, “Complicating the Simple.” I ask 
that this editorial be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of July 7, 
1958] 


COMPLICATING THE SIMPLE 


If you felt afluent last week you could 
have bought a share of stock in the Du Pont 
company for $184.25. 

But if you did, you embroiled yourself in 
a problem that is baffling the supposedly 
best minds in Washington. It already has 
the Justice Department tied up in knots 
and has caused acrimonious controversy in 
the halls of Congress. 

For with that $184.25 you also bought 1% 
shares of the stock of General Motors. That 
represents your proportional share of the 
General Motors stock owned by Du Pont, 
which you now own a part of. The Govern- 
ment says Du Pont must get rid of this 
General Motors stock. And the problem 
that’s causing all the head-scratching is 
“How?” 

There have been a number of complicated 
proposals, including one for putting the 
General Motors stock in permanent escrow 
and one for distributing it in bits over a 
10-year period. Yet the one that seems to 
be considered by Washington the most diffi- 
cult is the simplest and easiest of all. That 
is for Du Pont to distribute its General Mo- 
tors stock directly and at once to the 
Du Pont stockholders. 

That would accomplish exactly what the 
Government wants done—removing Du Pont 
from any possible influence on General Mo- 
tors management—expeditiously and ef- 
ciently. 

But that’s too simple for Washington, of 
course. The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that if Du Pont does this then the 
Du Pont stockholders will have a pay a tax 
on the General Motors stock. On this point 
the tax gatherers have some ardent political 
supporters in Congress, Why, they ask in- 
dignantly, should Du Pont give you 1% 
shares of General Motors stock without your 
having to pay any tax on it? 

Well, with some diffidence, we would like 
to suggest a little arithmetic to the gentle- 
men in Washington. 

When Du Pont sold for $184.25 a share, 
General Motors was selling for $39.75 a 
share. So 1% shares of General Motors was 
worth $54.65. The market price of Du Pont 
reflects this. Or to put it simply, you paid 
$129.60 for your share in the chemical com- 
pany and $54.65 for your share in the auto 
company. 

So if the Du Pont company now divides 
its shares proportionately between chemi- 
cal and auto equities and gives you a sepa- 
rate piece of paper representing $54.65 of 
the total, where is the “windfall”? 

All the to-do, some of which is the result 
of honest misunderstanding and some of 
which is just demagogery, is caused by the 
assumption that if Du Pont gives its 
stockholders their proportionate share of 
General Motors the value of the Du Pont 
stock will be unchanged. Yet plainly the 
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value of the piece of paper representing the 
Du Pont stock will be adjusted downward. 
The 2 stock certificates, taken together, will 
merely represent the value of 1 former stock 
certificate. 

The politicians are thus struggling to find 
a complicated formula for something that 
isn’t complicated at all. The Revenue ruling 
had little logic to begin with, and if it is 
overruled by Congress, as proposed by Sena- 
tor Frear, that will involve no tax forgive- 
ness. There is no gain to be forgiven on 
something you have already bought and 
paid for. 

For the man who just paid $184.25 for 
Du Pont stock to suddenly find that he 
has purchased a tax liability, merely because 
he has 2 pieces of paper instead of 1, is 
obviously unfair. As for long-term holders 
of Du Pont, they can be treated exactly as 
on any stock split. When they sell either 
their General Motors or their Du Pont they 
can be taxed on the basis of what they 
originally paid for their Du Pont and Gen- 
eral Motors together. 

It's as simple as that. 
place except Washington, 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a public 
hearing has not yet been held on this 
important measure, but when it does 
take place, Iam confident that the views 
presented by various interested parties 
will demonstrate further convincing evi- 
dence of the complete justice and de- 
sirability of S. 3962. I am certain that 
Congress in no way desires to see nearly 
200,000 American citizens and their fam- 
ilies stripped of their savings especially 
when they have committed no wrong un- 
der any law. 


Or would be any 


FEDERAL BACKING ON HOME 
MORTGAGES 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal today has published 
a very interesting article entitled “June 
Requests for Federal Backing on Home 
Mortgages Remains High.” 

The comment is particularly timely 
just now, because within a few days 
the Senate will have before it the omni- 
bus housing bill. The article treats pri- 
marily with the activity in the home- 
building field throughout the Nation. It 
is, in a sense, a report of a spot survey 
made in many different areas, and is 
based upon the activity which was stimu- 
lated by the housing bill passed by Con- 
gress early in this session as an anti- 
recession measure—the Emergency 
Housing Act of 1958. 

The article reports tremendous activ- 
ity in the home-building field and the 
effect it is having upon bettering eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the coun- 
try. I commend a reading of the arti- 
cle to all Senators, since the Senate will 
have before it in the very near future 
the omnibus housing bill. 

As I have stated on the floor many 
times, nothing stimulates economic ac- 
tivity in the country more than construc- 
tion of all kinds. That is particularly 
true of housing construction. It has 
been statistically shown that every house 
which is built—the average 3-bedroom 
house—will produce 24% man-years of 
work. In other words, if a million houses 
are built in the United States this year, 
the labor involved in the building of the 
houses, the furnishing of the materials, 
and the transportation of the materials 
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will result in 244 million man-years of 
work. 

Every 1,000 houses added to that num- 
ber will simply mean that much more 
neoni employment throughout the coun- 

ry. 

Construction is a great stimulus to our 
economy. It is something which the 
country needs at present, when there is a 
continuing high degree of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JUNE REQUESTS FOR FEDERAL BACKING ON 
HOME MORTGAGES REMAIN HiGH—FHA TOTAL 
Put Asove May; GI LOAN APPLICATIONS ALSO 
Were HIGH 


Requests for Government backing in 
financing homes continued heavy in June, 
a survey indicated. 

A check of key field offices of the Federal 
Housing Administration showed mortgage- 
insurance applications for the month gen- 
erally ahead of those for May, until now the 
biggest month for this sort of activity in 
the history of the agency. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration offices in leading cities also reported 
a brisk traffic in GI-mortgage applications 
and appraisal requests, 

The flurry of paperwork, Government offi- 
cials said, reflected further improvement in 
the residential housing market and the tend- 
ency for mortgage interest rates to firm up 
somewhat after sliding rather sharply earlier 
in the year. 

But the flood of applications, they con- 
ceded, has thrown their offices in some cases 
as much as 6 weeks behind in their work. 

The applications boom, Government hous- 
ing officials say, stems mainly from two 
developments—the so-called antirecession 
emergency housing bill enacted last March 
and better building weather. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW 


The new law, among other things, reduced 
minimum downpayments for FHA-insured 
housing loans, extended the VA loan-guar- 
anty program for 2 years, raising the maxi- 
mum interest rate on GI loans to 434 percent 
from 4% percent, and authorized an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion for use by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association in purchasing 
FHA-insured and VA-backed mortgages from 
private lenders. Shortly after signing the 
law, President Eisenhower removed down- 
payment requirements on VA-guaranteed 
housing loans. 

Builders and bankers agree with the as- 
sessment that the housing law is now giving 
a shove to construction activity. 

“We didn't build over 250 houses last 
year,” declares Stanley Davis, president of 
the Stanley Davis organization in San 
Lorenzo, Calif. “This year we'll probably go 
better than 1,000 starts.” All but 35 of these 
homes, he adds, will be in the $11,400 to 
$12,990 bracket where they qualify under a 
Fannie Mae special assistance program pro- 
vided in the law for the agency’s purchase 
of mortgages at par under $13,500 face value. 

Says a New York City savings banker: “If 
it hadn't been for the lower downpayments 
allowed under the emergency bill, builders 
wouldn’t be making the sales they're now 
reporting.” 

Because of a pickup in the supply of mort- 
gages, investor demand for housing liens is 
now being more satisfactorily met, this 
banker notes. “The whole picture has 
leveled out,” he comments. “The market 
doesn’t have the same sense of urgency it 
had back in February, although there’s still 
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a plentiful amount of mortgage money avail- 
able,” he adds. 

Officials of both the FHA and VA in Wash- 
ington indicate they are not contemplating 
any cuts in the maximum permissive in- 
terest rates on mortgages backed by their 
agencies. The present FHA ceiling is 5% 
percent, with another half-point added for 
insurance. The VA rate maximum is 4% 
percent. Before the current upsurge in 
building and mortgage borrowing activity, 
there had been some talk of the advisability 
of the Government’s trimming these fixed 
interest rates. 

“Right now,” says an FHA official, “our 
rate seems to be the rate which is meeting 
the mortgage market.” And he adds: “Cer- 
tain areas, in fact, need more mortgage 
money.” 

A measure of the investment appeal of 
fixed-interest mortgages is the amount of 
discount lenders may demand to buy such 
a lien. When a mortgage sells at 98, for 
example, the lender advances $98 for each 
$100 against the expectation of being repaid 
in full. 

A Dallas VA official reports that GI mort- 
gages priced at 91 and 92 points there in 
January through March, are now going to 
private lenders at 95 and 96 points. The 
FHA office in Jamaica, N. Y., serving New 
York City and suburban counties, reports 
that its Government-insured mortgages are 
now selling at par, up from 1- to 2-point 
discounts in effect last February. 

CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 


So-called conventional mortgages, which 
are not Government backed, currently pay 
interest yields ranging from about 5 percent 
to 6 percent, depending upon the section of 
the country. These rates generally are down 
about a percentage point from last January, 
largely as a result of the sharp influx of 
funds into the market at a time few mort- 
gages were available for investment. 

June applications for insurance on home 
loans, several FHA field offices said yesterday, 
Tan well over those of the previous month. 
The San Francisco FHA office, for example, 
reported 5,626 applications against 4,094 in 
May and 1,447 in June 1957. At the agency’s 
Chicago office, June applications totaled 
1,267 for June against 933 in May. The Bos- 
ton office added up 1,122 such requests last 
month against 1,044 the month earlier. 

The Cleveland and New York FHA offices, 
however, showed slightly fewer mortgage in- 
surance requests for June than the month 
before. 

The Cleveland office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, meantime, noted that its June 
loan requests “were 100 percent greater than 
in May and indications are July will be 
even bigger.” VA officials in Philadelphia, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, and Chicago similarly 
told of substantial increases in June over 
May. 

The VA in San Francisco, on the other 
hand, showed slight declines both in GI 
mortgage applications and in appraisal re- 
quests filed preliminary to loan applications, 

Nationwide June activity figures are ex- 
pected to be released by FHA and VA for 
their respective operations later this week. 
For May, FHA reported receiving applications 
for 90,000 housing units, topping the pre- 
vious record of 89,764 reported for May 1950. 
Veterans’ Administration national figures for 
May showed a rise of nearly 10,000 appraisal 
requests, and 8,705 home loan applications. 

The stepped-up activity at Government 
home financing agencies is causing delays in 
processing the applications despite overtime 
operations and the use of so-called fee 
appraisers, outside experts who conduct in- 
spections on a contract basis. This practice 
was recently authorized at the FHA though 
the VA has employed it for some time. 

Comments an official in the Sacramento 
FHA office: “We're working out men Satur- 
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days plus 2 nights a week, but we'll be 6 
weeks behind pretty soon unless this lets 
up.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 10, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 7), 1958: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

John A. McCone, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1963. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio, to be Secre- 

tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Gustav F, Doscher, Jr., of South Carolina, 

to be collector of customs for customs col- 


lection district No. 16, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 9, 1958 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 1: 5: God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, may we 
now be drawn together in greater unity 
of spirit as we plan and labor for the 
welfare of our country and all man- 
kind. 

Strengthen and sustain us with Thy 
counsel and companionship and a vision 
of Thy divine purposes which can never 
be eclipsed by the forces of evil. 

Grant that in the midst of worldwide 
conflict and confusion we may cleave 
with increasing tenacity of faith and 
courage to the abiding truth that noth- 
ing can ever impede the progress and 
triumph of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness. 

Help us to strive more earnestly for 
the dawning of that blessed day when 
the spirit of man shall be lifted out of 
the darkness of hatred and selfishness 
into the glorious light of love and broth- 
erhood. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 
(q) of the Hawailan Organic Act; to ap- 
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prove and ratify joint resolution 32, session 
laws of Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issu- 
ance of $14 million in aviation revenue 
bonds; to authorize certain land exchanges 
at Honolulu, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, for 
the development of the Honolulu airport 
complex; and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to certain 
civilian employees of nonappropriated fund 
instrumentalities of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 506 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties 13,000 additional copies of House Report 
No. 1360, current session, entitled “Annual 
Report for the Year 1957.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Would the gentle- 
man care to explain to the House in a 
few words what this is and what is the 
estimated cost? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. As I understand 
it, this is the annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It is 
a sort of résumé of the things they did, 
the hearings they held, and the witnesses 
they interviewed during the year 1957. 
It is customary that this be printed as 
a House document, and it has been. 
This is a request for additional copies. 
The committee has letters from people 
who are asking that they be furnished 
with copies of this report. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It has been the cus- 
tom down through the years to have 
this printed, and there have been a num- 
ber of requests for copies of the report 
from year to year. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I believe that is 
correct. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Do the Members of the 
House generally share in the distribution 
of these extra copies, or do the copies go 
entirely to the committee? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Under the pro- 
visions of the resolution they go entirely 
to the committee. However, in the past 
House Members could get a reasonable 
number of copies from the committee. 
There is not a sufficient allotment to 
have any widespread distribution since 
they are asking for only 13,000 copies. 

Mr. MARTIN. A Member can go to 
the committee, and they might be ex- 
pected to be fair about the distribution, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may sit while the House is in ses- 
sion during general debate for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I understand both 
sides are agreeable to this and that they 
are probably going to conform their 
hearings to the actions of the House. 


Mr. ALBERT. That is my under- 
standing. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 619) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of further con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by H. Res. 107 of the 85th Congress, 
incurred by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $25,000, including expenditures for the 
employment of experts, special counsel, 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
and all expenses necessary for travel and 
subsistence incurred by members and em- 
ployees while engaged in the activities of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on youchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 65, strike out 
“$15,000.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. . 

Mr. LECOMPTE. May I say that this 
resolution was considered in the House 
Committee on Administration. It ap- 
pears that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in order to complete its investiga- 
tions needs a certain amount of money. 
The committee reduced the amount from 
$25,000 to $15,000. I think the resolu- 
tion is all right. It was voted out 
unanimously by the House Committee on 
Administration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed 


“$25,000” and insert 


to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEE IN 
OFFICE OF DOORKEEPER 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 623) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective July 1, 1958, the 
basic compensation of the employee desig- 
nated as “2 Female Attendant, Ladies’ 
Retiring Room,” on the June 1958 payroll 
of the office of the Doorkeeper, House of 
Representatives, shall be at the rate of $1,- 
800 per annum. The additional amount 
necessary to carry out this resolution shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House until otherwise provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to correct a false impres- 
sion, as a result of yesterday’s news ac- 
counts which missed the key points of 
the new defense education bill and the 
President’s support of it. 

To clarify this I will read a letter from 
the President written to my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
WAINWRIGHT]: 

JULY 7, 1958. 

Dear Mr. WAINWRIGHT: It was a pleasure 
to meet with you and your associates and to 
receive later your letter concerning the ac- 
tion of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on H. R. 13247. 

I am pleased, of course, with your report 
that the committee has approved many pro- 
visions which generally follow the recom- 
mendations I made last January. I believe 
enactment of the emergency 4-year program, 
recommended by the administration, would 
have far-reaching benefits to education and 
to national security in the years ahead, 
There is a compelling national need for Fed- 
eral action now to help meet emergency needs 
in American education. 

This bill fulfills most of the objectives I 
outlined in my message to Congress last Jan- 
uary. As I told you and your colleagues, I 
am in general sympathy with the provision 
for a loan fund which has been added. I do 
suggest, however, that the addition of this 
provision should lessen the need for scholar- 
ships. I hope, as the bill progresses, that 
adjustments will be made to reduce the num- 
ber of scholarships. The committee bill, 
while adding the loan fund, also increases the 
scholarships from the 10,000 recommended 
by the administration to a figure somewhere 
between 18,000 and 23,000 a year. I also hope 
that the payment of scholarship stipends 
will not only be restricted to those students 
who show outstanding ability, but will also 
be paid only to the extent that such students 
need financial help in order to get a college 
education. 

The passage of a sound educational bill is 
a top-priority objective for this session of 
Congress and I heartily support your efforts 
to achieve this objective. If the United 
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States is to maintain its position of leader- 
ship and if we are further to enhance the 
quality of our society, we must see to it that 
today’s young people are prepared to con- 
tribute the maximum to our future progress 
and strength and that we achieve the highest 
possible excellence in our education. 

With warm regards to you and your asso- 
ciates, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Dwicnurt D. EISENHOWER. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
HOUSE SESSION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


A LAST CHANCE FOR LEAD AND 
ZINC MINES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
provide for the stabilizing of production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluor- 
spar and tungsten from domestic mines. 

This measure is a slightly modified 
version of the administration’s stabili- 
zation program for these minerals fre- 
quently referred to as the Seaton plan. 
My bill is identical to S. 4036 as reported 
by Senator James E. Murray on July 3 
with committee amendments to the orig- 
inal S. 4036 as introduced on June 20. 
This Senate bill is explained in Senate 
Report No. 1799 as reported from the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Among other things, this bill would 
provide for the Government to pay do- 
mestic producers the difference between 
the market prices they receive and a 
set of fixed stabilization prices. For 
lead and zinc, as an example, the stabili- 
zation price for lead would be 1544 cents 
per pound, and the stabilization price 
for zinc would be 1312 cents per pound. 

Bonuses also are provided for the first 
500 tons of lead and zinc sold by a pro- 
ducer, which would be particularly help- 
ful to the small and independent mines. 

The program would be financed by 
giving the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thority to borrow up to $350 million to 
implement the program. 

The plight of the lead and zinc in- 
dustry in Oklahoma, and particularly in 
the Congressional District which I repre- 
sent, is desperate in the extreme. Lead 
and zinc miners, producers and smelters 
are suffering in extreme degree, and I 
have received literally hundreds of let- 
ters from my constituents urging im- 
mediate action to alleviate this situation. 

This bill, on which early Senate action 
is expected, is, in my opinion, the last 
and sole hope in this session of the 85th 
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Congress for us to avoid outright disaster 
in the domestic lead and zinc industry. 
Therefore, I urge with all the strength 
at my command that this measure be 
adopted by the Congress at the very 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Kan- 
sas has long needed a third Federal 
judge. 

For years we struggled with one Fed- 
eral judge; the work load continually in- 
creased; justice was too long delayed. 
Finally a second judge was provided. 
The late Honorable Arthur J. Mellorr 
was appointed and served with distinc- 
tion until his death, which again left 
Kansas but one Federal judge, the Hon- 
orable Delmas Hill. 

With the appointment and confirma- 
tion last week of the Honorable Arthur 
J. Stanley, Jr., two judges will again pre- 
side in our courts. Even so, with the 
backlog of cases—with the constantly in- 
creasing caseload—these two, tireless 
workers though they may be, cannot pos- 
sibly keep current and reduce the back- 
log in any appreciable degree. 

This being true, Mr. Speaker, it was 
welcome news when it was learned that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has an- 
nounced hearing on the omnibus judges’ 
bill. 

All necessary information to justify 
the third judge in Kansas has been fur- 
nished the committee. 

It is yet possible for final passage of 
this important bill, and, Mr. Speaker, it 
is my hope there will be no further de- 
lay. 

The following telegram from my own 
bar association is indicative of the feel- 
ing that exists throughout the State of 
Kansas 


The Wyandotte County Bar Association 
urges your support of the bill now coming 
before committee which would create a third 
Federal judgeship for Kansas. Litigation in 
the Federal court is increasing in Kansas. 
The caseload per judge is 50 percent greater 
than the national average. The docket is 
crowded. It is not in the interest of justice 
for two judges to be required to handle the 
Kansas docket. Kansas needs a third judge. 

LEONARD O. THOMAS, 
President, Wyandotte County Bar As- 
sociation. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS IN TEXAS 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to provide addi- 
tional judgeships in Texas in the north- 
ern, western, and southern districts. 
There is an urgent need for these judge- 
ships, and I understand an omnibus 
judgeship bill will be considered by the 
committee with hearings starting imme- 
diately. 

It is my hope that the chairman and 
committee members will report out a bill 
for our immediate consideration, but 
should the omnibus bill continue to be 
shelved, because of alleged political tm- 
plications or for other reasons, then the 
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bill I have introduced today can afford 
the relief so badly needed in Texas, if 
the committee will consider it. 

Because of the backlog of cases and 
increased burdens on the judges and the 
hardship to litigants being substantially 
greater, these judgeships are needed and 
are long overdue. Take, for example, the 
case of the northern judicial district of 
Texas inwhich my Congressional District 
is located, a situation which was already 
bad and is now worse. Judge William H. 
Atwell, although retired, has been sitting 
and hearing cases until recently; but 
since he is in his 90th year he concluded 
that he should quit. That leaves two 
judges to handle the civil jury docket, 
the nonjury docket, the criminal docket, 
and the bankruptcy docket in Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Abilene, and San Angelo. 
This is an impossible task. The Texas 
Bar Association has unanimously passed 
a resolution July 5, 1958, and July 1957 
asking the action of Congress, pointing 
out the need, and so informing the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, urging their 
action and response. It seems to me 
that this resolution of the attorneys is 
worthy of immediate attention. 

Therefore it is my urgent appeal to 
the committee chairman and my col- 
leagues that these judgeships be consid- 
ered so that this relief can be afforded 
as quickly as possible, if not through the 
omnibus bill, then through this bill which 
I have introduced providing the judge- 
ships needed in Texas. 


AUTHORIZING MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 617 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 121] 

Adair Everett Magnuson 
Anderson, Evins Mailliard 

Mont. Farbstein Mason 
Anfuso Forrester Merrow 
Baring Fountain Miller, N. Y. 
Bass, Tenn, Gordon Minshall 
Baumhart Granahan Morris 
Bolling Grant Morrison 
Boyle Green, Pa Moulder 
Brownson Gregory Nix 
Buckley Griffiths O'Brien, N. Y. 
Burdick Gwinn Osmers 
Carnahan Halleck Passman 
Celler Harvey Patterson 
Christopher Healey Philbin 
Clark Holt Pilcher 
Clevenger James Polk 
Cofin Jenkins Powell 
Collier Jennings Preston 
Cramer Jones, Mo. Radwan 
Curtis, Mo. Kearney Reece, Tenn, 
Devereux Kee Reed 
Dies Kilburn Robeson, Va. 
Dollinger Kilday o 
Donohue Kirwan Sheehan 
Dooley Krueger Shelley 
Dorn, S. C. Landrum Shuford 
Dowdy Latham Sieminski 
Eberharter Macdonald Simpson, Ill 


July 9 
Talle Trimbie ilis 
Taylor Tuck Wilson, Ind 
Thompson, La. Watts lenko 


‘Thornberry “Williams, wY: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 325 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule, At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 617 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 13015, the military 
construction authorization bill. The 
resolution provides for an open rule and 
2 hours of general debate. 

The total amount authorized is $1,762,- 
904,000; $732,071,000 is authorized for 
the Army; of this amount approximately 
63 percent is for the guided-missile pro- 
gram—the surface-to-air missile pro- 
gram, including logistic support facilities, 
and research and development and train- 
ing facilities. In addition, $30,847,000 is 
authorized to defray deficiencies in au- 
thorizations previously granted because 
of the general rise in construction costs 
throughout the world. 

The Navy is authorized $319,048,000 for 
new public works and $15,825,000 for de- 
ficiencies in authorizations. A major 
part of the funds are to be used to mod- 
ernize the Navy's Shore Establishment 
and to replace obsolescent and deterio- 
rated facilities. 

The Air Force authorization is $957,- 
372,000 for construction of new facilities 
at 160 major installations, plus facilities 
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at sites for strategic defense and tactical 
missiles, off-base navigational aids, air- 
craft control and warning system sites. 
Also, $4,372,000 is authorized for the Air 
Force Academy and $13,411,000 for in- 
creased authorizations for prior years’ 
projects for a total of $975,155,000. 

Fifty million dollars is authorized for 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
of the Department of Defense. The bill 
authorizes a total of 53,904 family hous- 
ing units to be developed either under the 
Capehart and surplus commodity pro- 
grams or military construction, plus an- 
other 9,374 units to be acquired under the 
Wherry housing program, The author- 
ization for Reserve component facilities 
is $30,958,000. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 617 so the House may proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 13015 for 
which ample time has been provided. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the Committee on 
Rules give any particular attention to 
section 110 of this bill, which provides 
for the moving of an ordnance depot 
from near Houston, Tex., to somewhere 
in Alabama at a cost to the taxpayers of 
more than $44 million? 

Mr,MADDEN. The committee did not 
give any special attention to that par- 
ticular phase of it, but no doubt it will 
be brought out in debate on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Indiana explained 
so ably, House Resolution 617 makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
13015, the so-called military construction 
authorization bill, with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate. Itis an open rule which will 
permit amendments. 

This legislation, and the report there- 
on, are quite voluminous and quite de- 
tailed. The bill, if my recollection 
serves me correctly, authorizes the ex- 
penditure of over $1.7 billion for mili- 
tary construction of different types in 
different sections of the country for the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and their 
military installations. 

A great part of the funds involved in 
this legislation would be for the con- 
struction of new military housing. This 
is a measure I feel should be explained 
rather thoroughly, and I am sure it will 
be by the members of the Committee 
on Armed Services. It does involve, 
as I have said, the expenditure of a great 
deal of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no furthei re- 
quests for time and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
Mr. MADDEN (on behalf of Mr. CoL- 

MER) from the Committee on Rules, re- 
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ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 624, Rept. No. 2123), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, that upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that, 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1411) to amend the act of August 26, 
1950, relating to the suspension of employ- 
ment of civilian personnel of the United 
States in the interest of national security. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. MADDEN (on behalf of Mr. 
O'NEILL) from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 625, Rept. No. 2124), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13121) to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking House minority 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


PROMOTING BOATING SAFETY ON 
NAVIGABLE WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 626, Rept. No. 2125), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11078) 
to promote boating safety on the navigable 
waters of the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions; to provide coordination and 
cooperation with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to ge equally divided and 
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controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


AUTHORIZE CERTAIN CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13015) to authorize 
certain construction at military bine ac 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13015), with 
Mr. DELANEY in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

This bill is known as the military con- 
struction authorization bill for fiscal year 
1959. 

The grand total of all authorities 
granted in the bill is $1,762,904,000. 

This total is made up of a number of 
elements, two of which are new in this 
year’s bill. This grand total of $1,762,- 
904,000 is broken down into its six ele- 
ments as follows: 

Army, $332,071,000. 

Navy, $319,048,000. 

Air Force, $957,372,000. 

Department of Defense—for the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, $50 
million. 

Deficiency authorizations, $64,455,000. 

Construction for the Reserve compo- 
nents—armories and Reserve facilities, 
$39,958,000. 

Now, this construction bill, of course, 
is a reflection of the size of our Armed 
Forces. This year, it is based on 870,000 
men in the Army, 864 ships in the Navy, 
and 105 wings in the Air Force author- 
ized for June 30, 1959. 

Each of the services has its physical 
plant requirement which, together with 
the men and the weapons, makes up 
the total of our defense. The physical 
plant is an absolutely essential part of 
the defense structure and it must be im- 
proved, added to, and kept modern all 
of the time. 

Now, a bill of this kind has its origin 
in the requests made by the field estab- 
lishments of the three services. It is 
then submitted through channels to the 
particular military department head- 
quarters in Washington. That depart- 
ment reviews it and it is finally sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the military 
department for his approval. The pro- 
gram then goes to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and specifically to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
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Installations, a position now very com- 
petently held by Mr. Floyd S. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant’s job is to review and co- 
ordinate all of the military construction 
programs, making certain, for example, 
ihat facilities of one service that are not 
now being used to full capacity be used 
by another service. This office takes 
the overall view of the total construction 
program. 

Following this process this year from a 
dollar standpoint, the picture is this: the 
field offices of the three departments 
made requests for construction totaling 
over two and a quarter billion dollars. 
Each of the three services cut this sum 
and the Secretary of Defense’s office cut 
it further. So that we have before us a 
bill as I described it above. 

This year the field requests of the three 
military departments totaled over two 
and a quarter billion dollars. The bill 
as submitted to the committee for the 
three military departments was $1,634,- 
000,000. The committee reduced this by 
over $25 million, but in view of the fact 
that the committee inserted language 
authorizing the construction of armories 
in the amount of $40 million, it makes 
the total of the bill approximately $15 
million more than asked for by the de- 
partments. 

The two new elements injected into 
this bill, which I mentioned, are an au- 
thority in the amount of $50 million for 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
and almost $40 million for construction 
of armories and Reserve facilities for all 
of our Reserve components. Neither of 
these has appeared in a military con- 
struction bill before this year. 

The bill represents some 2,800 individ- 
ual items, not counting the Reserve con- 
struction or the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. These line items are 
carried in what are called backup books 
and I have brought one of those books— 
only one of them—to the floor today in 
order that the House can have some idea 
of the amount of detailed study which 
goes into one of these bills. This par- 
ticular book has 111 pages and is only 1 
of 9 books. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to go 
into any great detail with respect to a 
program of this size on the floor of the 
House. Indeed, it would take as long for 
me to explain it on the floor as it took the 
committee to study it during its hearings. 
I will, therefore, deal with some of the 
highlights of the program in order to 
make the general picture clear to the 
Members of the House. 

For example, some $545 million of con- 
struction in this bill is directly in support 
of our missile programs; about $230 mil- 
lion is for expanded radar defense sys- 
tems; $208 million is for improving the 
capabilities of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand; and $178 million is for research 
and development, antimissile missiles, 
and facilities needed for outer space 
projects. Understand, none of this au- 
thority is for missiles themselves or for 
rag equipment. It is all for construc- 

on. 

These elements of the program alone 
make up 80 percent of the total construc- 
tion for the three military departments. 

Before looking at the highlights of the 
programs for the three military depart- 
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ments, let me point out one important 
matter which goes directly to the ques- 
tion of construction costs, and that is 
the fact that 94 percent of all of the con- 
struction contracts let by the military 
departments are on a bid basis. The 
competition is strong and the prospective 
contractors are using their sharpest pen- 
cils to get the work. To my mind, there 
is no greater assurance of getting a dol- 
lar’s worth of construction for a dollar 
spent than this bid process. 
ARMY 


Let us look first at the Army program: 
Almost 40 percent of the Army program, 
or over $137 million, is for construction 
of Nike, Hawk, and Missile Master fa- 
cilities; 11 percent is for permanent bar- 
racks, messes, and administrative and 
supply buildings for almost 11,000 enlist- 
ed men; 9 percent, or $31 million, is for 
classified facilities in overseas areas. All 
of the other percentages are relatively 
small and cover, for the most part, im- 
provements and additions to existing 
installations, 

NAVY 

For the Navy, almost 20 percent is de- 
voted to research, development, and test 
facilities, many of them classified items 
and some of them relating to Polaris 
facilities. Over 14 percent is for opera- 
tional, communications, and depot fa- 
cilities to support the needs of the ex- 
panding submarine and antisubmarine 
operations. Over 13 percent is for vari- 
ous training facilities. And I might say 
that training facilities in all of our mili- 
tary services are more important today 
than they have ever been before. 
Changing weapons systems and chang- 
ing concepts of warfare make up-to-date 
training absolutely necessary at all 
times. 

Almost 13 percent of the Navy pro- 
gram is for the housing of our enlisted 
personnel. Again, the other percentages 
are relatively small and represent for 
the most part the continued improve- 
ment of naval facilities. 

AIR FORCE 


The percentage distribution of the Air 
Force program is more widespread than 
the other services, although the amounts 
of money are substantial in each case. 
You will note that the Air Force program 
is more than both the Army and the 
Navy program together. 

Almost 18 percent of the Air Force 
program is devoted to the dispersal of 
units of the Strategic Air Command; 
17 precent is for the construction of 
facilities for ballistic missiles; 13 percent 
is devoted to construction in support of 
our aircraft, control, and warning sta- 
tions in the United States, Alaska, and 
Canada. And over 12 percent relates to 
construction for the BOMARC missile at 
various locations within the United 
States. 

The rest of the Air Force program is 
made up of troop housing for enlisted 
personnel, maintenance facilities, exten- 
sion of the Distant Early Warning Line 
and numerous other additions and im- 
provements to existing bases. 

So those are the highlights of the con- 
struction programs of the three depart- 
ments. I would now like to deal briefly 
with items which are always of interest 
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to the House and those are land acqui- 

sition, new bases in the program, and 

family housing for our military people. 
LAND 


I am happy to say that land acqui- 
sition in this program is the smallest in 
many years. The Army, for example, 
needs only about 4,000 acres; the Navy, 
a little over 1,000; and the Air Force, 
2,000 acres. Of course, some additional 
relatively small parcels of land will be 
required from time to time for aircraft 
control and warning sites, strategic 
missiles, and other similar activities. 
These particular acquisitions cannot be 
anticipated with any great accuracy in 
advance but they should not add any 
great amount of land to the amounts 
which I have just referred to. 

Speaking of land, we hear so often 
about the tremendous areas of land in 
the United States under the control of 
the military, and it is quite true that 
they do use and occupy vast areas in the 
United States. In my own opinion, the 
land used by the military is necessary 
for their proper functioning and is not 
excessive. 

It is true that disposals of land can be 
made here and there and, indeed, are 
being made every day. Illustrative of 
this is the fact that between August of 
1955 and April of 1958, a total of 469 
installations, or portions of them, con- 
stituting over 1,800,000 acres were deter- 
mined to be excess to the needs of the 
Department. Currently, an additional 
4%4 million acres of land are being 
studied within the Department with the 
idea that they, too, will be disposed of. 

The military departments today oc- 
cupy, in various fashions, about 27 mil- 
lion acres in the United States, of which 
only 74 million acres have been re- 
moved from tax rolls. Their total land 
use is equivalent to only 1.4 percent of 
the total land area of the United States. 
And over half of the land under mili- 
tary control is from the public domain 
and has never been on the tax rolls. 
In any event, as indicated above, the 
additional acquisitions this year are ex- 
tremely small and this is very gratify- 
ing. 

While on the subject of land, I might 
point out that this year’s bill, as sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget, 
contained a provision which would re- 
peal the law which would require the 
military departments to come into 
agreement with the Armed Services 
Committee on acquisitions or disposals 
involving more than $25,000. The com- 
mittee feels that this is a wise safe- 
guard and struck from the bill the re- 
pealing language. So the committee 
will still have the opportunity to review 
these matters. 

NEW BASES 

Again, I am happy to inform you that 
there are no truly new bases in the pro- 
gram. There are, of course, some new 
radar stations and other minor facilities 
of this kind but there are no new bases 
of a substantial nature in the program. 

FAMILY HOUSING 

The family housing program is going 
very well both from the standpoint of 
constructing new family housing and 
the acquisition of Wherry housing proj- 
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ects. This bill contains a total of 53,904 
units with 11,008 for the Army, 8,851 for 
the Navy, and 34,045 for the Air Force. 

Only 935 of this total will be built 
with appropriated funds. Most of the 
remaining houses will be constructed 
under the Capehart program. And 
overseas, 6,673 houses will be con- 
structed under the surplus agriculture 
commodities program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that there are 95,000 
housing units in this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. There are 53,904 hous- 
ing units; 11,008 for the Army, 8,815 for 
the Navy, and 34,045 for the Air Force. 
Except for 935 built under direct appro- 
priation and 6,673 surplus commodity 
houses, these units are built under what 
is known as the Capehart Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
a breakdown of the housing units to be 
built outside of Continental United 
States? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
examine the bill he will get that infor- 
mation. The bill requires line items for 
the housing. Indeed, I will state to the 
committee that the law requires that no 
houses may be built inside the country 
or overseas except by line item. 

While on the subject of housing, I 
would like to point out that the bill this 
year contains a line item for every family 
housing unit which is going to be con- 
structed. ‘This is the result of last year’s 
law which requires that no housing of 
any kind can be built or acquired after 
June 30, 1958, unless it has been sup- 
ported by a specific line item in the mili- 
tary construction bill. So you can see 
where all of these houses are going to be 
built by a reference to H. R. 13015. 

COMMITTEE CHANGES 


I mentioned briefly the great number 
of individual items in this bill—2,800 of 
them. The bill you have before you is, 
of course, a clean bill which shows only 
a very small number of last-minute 
amendments, some of them merely cor- 
rective amendments. 

The bill which the committee held its 
hearings on was amended by the com- 
mittee in 115 instances. And these 115 
amendments represent only those which 
could be seen on the face of the bill. At 
least this same number of additional 
amendments were made internally in the 
various sections of the bill but did not 
appear individually other than as a sin- 
gle change in a money figure. One of 
these amendments, I recall, involved 22 
internal changes in a classified portion 
of the bill. This illustrates the precise 
and detailed consideration which the 
committee gives to a bill of this kind. 

Many—indeed, most—of the changes 
which I have referred to were modifica- 
tions of items submitted by the depart- 
ments. In a few instances, the commit- 
tee added items which, in their best 
judgment, should be in the program but 
were not included in it for various rea- 
sons with which the committee did not 
agree. I might say at this point that 
although the committee in great part is 
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offering to the House a program which 
represents the requests of the military 
departments, it still is highly aware and 
sensitive to the fact that in the last 
analysis, it is Congress who raises and 
supports our military force and writes 
into the law the items which it thinks 
the Congress should provide for our 
Armed Forces. 

I would like to enumerate briefly the 
matters which the committee inserted in 
the program. 

FORT HUACHUCA, ARIZ. 


The first of these is the addition of 
the second increment of a technical 
building at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. I will 
not go into great detail about any of 
these items but this is, perhaps, a typi- 
cal one. The first half of this building, 
which performs a highly classified func- 
tion, is just being completed at this time. 
The Army had the second half of the 
building in its program last year and 
again this year, but each time, because 
of budgetary limitations, the second half 
of the building failed to survive the re- 
views of the various echelons within the 
Department and at the Bureau of the 
Budget. So the committee in its best 
judgment inserted this item and hopes 
that appropriations will be made in 
order that this important facility can 
be completed at the earliest possible 
date. 

NAVAL SHIPYARD, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Another item added by the committee 
was authority to construct a drydock at 
a cost of $10 million in Charleston, S. C. 
The Navy conceded that the existing 
drydocks at Charleston are not capable 
of accommodating the new ballistic mis- 
sile submarines. And since this type of 
submarine will operate from this area, it 
is essential that all facilities necessary 
for its operation be provided in timely 
fashion. 

Also, at Charleston, S. C., the commit- 
tee inserted authority in the amount of 
$10,300,000 for classified facilities di- 
rectly related to the ballistic missile sub- 
marine. I cannot go into detail about 
these, suffice it to say that recent devel- 
opments made this item particularly 
necessary at this time. The Navy was in 
full agreement with the committee’s ac- 
tion, and I believe it can be safely said 
that there is little argument about the 
decision of the committee with respect 
to the addition of this construction. 

NAVAL AUXILIARY AIR STATION, KINGSVILLE, 

TEX, 

At the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Kingsville, Tex., the committee added 
$1,041,000 to construct two barracks for 
504 enlisted men. The existing barracks 
were built at the beginning of World 
War II with a 5-year life. They have 
long outlived their usefulness and this is 
only a small step toward furnishing our 
enlisted people with reasonable and 
livable quarters. 

NAVAL AIR STATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


For the Naval Air Station, San Diego, 
Calif., the committee inserted authority 
in the amount of $7 million for the con- 
struction of a new marginal wharf and 
for dredging in that area. Today, the 
Forrestal-type carrier is assigned for 
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service in the Pacific, but the existing 
harbor entrance channel is too shallow 
to accommodate these carriers. Also, 
there is not in the San Diego area a 
wharf of sufficient size and equipment 
with adequate utilities to berth, refuel, 
and service this type of carrier. Activi- 
ties in the San Diego area relating to this 
class of carrier are now both expensive 
and, on occasion, extremely dangerous. 
NAVAL SHIPYARD, LONG BEACH, CALIF, 


The subsidence of the Naval Shipyard 
at Long Beach, Calif., has a long history 
which I will not detail now. Suffice it 
to say that the shipyard at one point has 
sunk 17 feet. The apparent cause of 
this subsidence is the withdrawal of oil 
from the Wilmington oilfield. Over 
the years, the Navy has been granted au- 
thorities to build protective works to 
keep the ocean out of the shipyard. Ac- 
tion taken by this committee last year 
resulted in legislation being passed by 
the State of California to correct this 
subsidence. As an encouragement to 
this forward-looking program, the com- 
mittee authorized $6 million for protec- 
tive works for what it hopes to be the 
last protective works for this shipyard 
in which we have an investment of $65 
million—and a replacement cost of $140 
million. Only $500,000 of this $6 mil- 
lion, however, can be used until the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his judgment is 
satisfied that the State and local au- 
thorities and the oil companies have 
taken effective action to prevent further 
subsidence, 

SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE, 
FORCE BASE, TEX. 

A rather large authority added by the 
committee was one for the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Brooks Air Force 
Base, Tex. This school is probably the 
only school of it kind in the whole world. 
Unfortunately, it has had a rather un- 
happy history from a construction and 
facilities standpoint since its inception. 
While the operations carried on there— 
such as the recent simulated trip to the 
moon—are of great interest and of even 
greater importance to our country as we 
move forward into extremely high speeds 
within the atmosphere, and out into 
space, the construction items for a facil- 
ity of this kind seem always to fall out of 
a program along the way and are re- 
placed by items of, shall we say, a more 
immediately practical nature. Well, in 
my opinion, we need the runways and the 
barracks but we also need to keep our eye 
fixed far into the future. And there 
never has been a time in the history of 
the world when this has been more im- 
portant. Some $9 million has already 
been authorized for this school and it 
has been functioning under restricted 
conditions for many years. Always it 
seems that budget limitations or higher 
priorities have caused this school to suf- 
fer in the authorization bill. And fer 
this reason, the committee decided this 
year to take the bull by the horns and 
insert this most important construction 
authority in the bill. We would not dare 
fall behind in this field and I fear that we 
may well fall behind unless we give our 
military people the research tools that 
are so necessary. 
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BARKSDALE AIR FORCE BASE, LA. 


Another item for barracks was added 
at Barksdale Air Force Base, La. This 
is an important Strategic Air Command 
base and it, like the installation in Texas 
to which I referred briefly, has World 
War If barracks which simply are not fit 
for habitation. The $925,000 added at 
this installation will be another small 
step in providing proper facilities for our 
enlisted airmen. 

SECTION 110 (SAN JACINTO ORDNANCE DEPOT, 
TEX.) 

The last item I would like to refer to 
is an authority granted by the committee 
which appears as section 110 in the 
Army title. Actually, this is more than 
an authority. This is a specific direction 
to the Army to move the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot from its present location 
on the Houston ship channel to an iso- 
lated area known as Point-Aux-Pins in 
Alabama. 

The department took the position that 
the Point-Aux-Pins facility would only 
be built in the event of total mobiliza- 
tion. The great industrial centers of 
Houston, Tex., are very anxious that this 
hazardous depot at San Jacinto be re- 
moved from its area. There are some 
40 million pounds of high explosives 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The record of the hear- 
ings show there are 80,000 tons. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; 80,000 tons. I 
thank the gentleman. That is a large 
amount. That is 80,000 tons. That 80,- 
000 tons keeps the people in that area 
a little bit disturbed when they hear a 
loud clap of thunder because they fear 
it might be the beginning of the rumble 
of the explosion of—how many tons did 
you say? 

Mr. GROSS. Eighty thousand tons. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; 80,000 tons. 

The Point-Aux-Pins facility was au- 
thorized in the amount of $26 million 
some years ago. The depot has never 
been built since it represented only a 
mobilization requirement. Indeed, the 
land has never been acquired for the 
Point-Aux-Pins facility. 

Now, the depot in Houston was built 
there a number of years ago and covers 
about 5,000 acres. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. THomas] appeared before 
the Armed Services Committee and con- 
tended in most forceful fashion that this 
depot should be moved on two bases: 
the first of these is that the facility con- 
stitutes a danger to the area surround- 
ing it and second, it is now located on 
Jand so valuable for industrial develop- 
ment as to make it wholly unfair and 
improper to let it remain in its present 
location. The committee, after delib- 
eration, inserted language in the bill 
which will require the movement of this 
depot, as I say, to a new location. 

It is difficult to give exact figures of 
the cost involved since the Government 
will undoubtedly recover a large sum 
when it sells the property at the present 
location. Suffice it to say that from the 
standpoint of the bill, the committee 
increased the authorization for the Point- 
Aux-Pins facility from $26 million to $44 
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million, the $44 million representing the 
cost of constructing the replacement 
facility. 

Now, that is the construction bill for 
fiscal year 1959. I agree that I have 
dealt with only the highlights of the bill 
but I trust that I have given the Mem- 
bers of the House a picture sufficiently 
broad to warrant their support of this 
important legislation. 

If we are to have a Defense Establish- 
ment, we must have facilities for that 
establishment. And that is all that this 
bill does. It provides the essential con- 
struction items needed to provide a base 
from which our forces can fight both 
here and overseas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How far is the city of 
Houston from this ordnance depot? 

Mr. VINSON. About 15 miles. 

Mr. GROSS. There seems to be quite 
a little variation according to the testi- 
mony brought out before your commit- 
tee. 

Mr. VINSON. There are a great num- 
ber of buildings in that area, and there 
are numerous oil refineries and great 
chemical plants all down this channel. 

Mr. GROSS. As a matter of fact, 
there is a chemical plant now; is there 
not? 

Mr. VINSON. The committee has not 
been interested in anything but the 
ordnance depot itself. I did not think 
there was anything much there except 
ammunition. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. TIyield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services a question concerning the 
hazards relative to air traffic control. 

I notice that iù this bill you continue 
the expansion of the program for the 
construction of the Richard I. Bong Air 
Force Base in Wisconsin. Originally it 
was the Strategic Air Command base but 
now it has become a bomber base and 
it is located between two of the busiest 
airports in the world, Chicago Midway 
and Milwaukee, Wis. It is 45 miles from 
each of these 2 important civilian fields, 
and I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the consideration the commitete gave to 
the safety aspects of the location of this 
particular base. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I may say 
to our distinguished friend who made 
this inquiry that all of these locations 
were cleared with the CAA and with the 
Air Panel of the Defense Department. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As the Chairman 
knows, I have introduced a bill request- 
ing that the Port Chicago Naval Maga- 
zine in California be relocated in a safer 
area at Tubbs Island, Sonoma County, 
Calif. This bill was introduced at the 
request of the port supervisor of Contra 
Costa County, Calif., in which the Port 
Chicago Naval Magazine is located. 
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As the chairman knows, there has 
been a great deal of feeling in the Port 
Chicago area because of the great loss of 
life that occurred there in World War II 
and because of the tremendous increase 
in population and industry of the area. 
The people in that community are very 
anxious to have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Mr. VINSON. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows the attitude of the commit- 
tee. The committee feels that this 
country is large enough to have these 
installations in areas where there is no 
danger from these high explosives. It 
is hazardous, as the gentleman men- 
tioned, to have such installations in in- 
dustrial areas. The gentleman will 
probably remember some 25 or 30 years 
ago when we established the first naval 
depot it was transferred from Kokomo, 
which had become a thickly populated 
area, to Hawthorne, Nev. The policy 
has been to put them in remote sections 
of the country. 

Take the situation of this channel, 
this estuary at Houston. It is a hazard 
and a risk to an enormous amount of 
shipping that uses that waterway. Of 
course the people are disturbed. If we 
did not have remote areas where such 
installations could be placed, with 
safety to all concerned, it might be nec- 
essary to leave them in these congested 
areas. The sensible thing, however, is 
to put them out in another place that 
the Government found. That is the 
common sense thing to do. We should 
sell the present property and get as 
much for it as we possibly can, not give 
it away. In that connection I want to 
say I am proud of their record made in 
the sale of property by the General 
Services Administration and the amount 
of money we are receiving for it. I just 
today examined the figures. In a great 
many instances we receive 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the total amount invested by the 
Government when we sell this prop- 
erty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. Were there any mass 
meetings held in Houston, Tex., in op- 
position to the establishment of this ord- 
nance plant? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know. That 
was not taken up by the Committee on 
the Armed Services. 

Mr. GROSS. Back in 1942 was there 
any opposition to the establishment of 
this ordnance plant there? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say no. They 
are like every community in the coun- 
try, they wanted to get a military in- 
stallation. 

Mr. GROSS. They were tickled to 
death to get it? 

Mr. VINSON. It is like a great many 
of these people who wanted air bases. 
They want them now. But when these 
jets come flying over them and disturb 
everybody they want to get rid of them. 
The only people that I know of that 
have not wanted to get rid of the base 
are the people near Grandview, Mo. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and that brings me 
to this question. 
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Mr. VINSON. Yes, I knew it would 
bring the gentleman to some question. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure there must be 
an appropriation in here for the Truman 
Airport. 

Mr. VINSON. We have given it a new 
name. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the new name? 

Mr. VINSON. Let me see. 

Mr. GROSS. That is very interest- 
ing. 
Mr. VINSON. We took the name 
“Grandview” away from it and gave it 
the name of two outstanding officers 
from that community who were killed. 
It is now called Richards-Gebaur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I invite the at- 
tention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the membership of the House 
to the fact that I intend to offer an 
amendment to strike section 110 of the 
bill relating to San Jacinto and put back 
the permissive language which was the 
original position of our committee. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. On behalf of the citi- 
zens of Port Chicago, can we ask that 
the committee arrange for early hear- 
ings? 

Mr. VINSON. An early hearing in 
January? I am hoping we will get 
through this session very soon and it 
will not be necessary to have many more 
meetings. 

Mr. BALDWIN. You will have a hear- 
ing in January, then? 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Indiana. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman if there is 
new construction contained in this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course all of it is 
new construction in one sense. There 
are no new bases in the broadest sense 
that we use the term “new bases.” It 
may be necessary to buy some Nike sites 
and that type of installation. There 
will be a few. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I am interested be- 
cause in 1957 the Dana plant in my Con- 
gressional District was closed, and I was 
wondering if the distinguished chairman 
and his committee gave any considera- 
tion to using the facilities of that plant. 

Mr. VINSON. That, I believe, is an 
industrial plant and would not be in- 
volved in this bill. I am sorry to say 
we did not go into that. I can assure 
you, however, that the Department does 
give close study to see if present facili- 
ties can be used and eliminate the need 
of establishing new ones. No doubt you 
have just read in the paper where the 
Committee on Armed Services is now 
making an investigation to see if Indian 
Head can be used to its full extent in- 
stead of going out and building a new 
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facility. Those matters are sometimes 
considered by us in the study of a bill 
of this kind. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I hope the gentleman 
and his committee will give considera- 
tion to using the facilities of the Dana 
plant. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I should 
like to inquire about an item which ap- 
pears on page 5 of the bill providing for 
the authorization of $144,000 to acquire 
land in Baywood Park, Calif. I have 
considerable doubt in my mind whether 
it is necessary that this land be ac- 
quired. I am engaged in developing 
some additional facts at this time. I 
would like to have the assurance of the 
chairman if possibly I do develop other 
facts we can have another considera- 
tion? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. They are re- 
quired, in addition to the authorization, 
to come before the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House and Senate for the 
acquisition of each tract of land in here, 
with a complete breakdown and detailed 
explanation. I will keep this matter 
open. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 

Mr. Chairman, I have not dealt in any 
detail with title VI of this bill which in- 
volves about $40 million of construction 
for the Reserve components. I am go- 
ing to ask that this matter be covered 
by the true expert on this subject, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs]. 
He has been in this area of legislation 
for many years and I feel that his re- 
marks on the subject will not only give a 
comprehensive picture of this portion of 
the bill but will have the added dignity 
of coming from a man who has had as 
his first interest in the Congress, the 
creation, maintenance, and advance- 
ment of the Reserve components of the 
United States. 

I urge every Member of this House to 
support this bill. I can assure you that 
the bill you have before you today is a 
sound one and represents not only the 
best thinking of the military and civilian 
people within the Department of De- 
fense, but also the considered judgment 
of the 37 members of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, just about all the facts 
and figures relating to this bill have been 
given by the chairman of the committee. 
And others that are speaking on this 
bill are directing their remarks to par- 
ticular parts of the program which are of 
special interest to them. 

I have had, as Members of the House 
know, a strong and abiding interest in 
our Army and ground forces, particu- 
larly in the foot soldier who, in the last 
analysis, does most of the drab, danger- 
ous, and frequently terrific fighting. 

By this I would not wish to indicate for 
a moment that I do not wholeheartedly 
support this whole bill. It is a well 
thought out one, and one which received 
the closest scrutiny by the committee 
during its deliberations. 
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As usual, of course, we had the fine 
leadership of our chairman, who, by his 
work over a long period of years, has 
earned and, as I have said in the past, 
richly deserves, the hearty commenda- 
tion and respect of the membership on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Indeed, I might say that this particu- 
lar construction program finds much of 
its soundness in his able leadership and 
direction. 

I would like to speak at this moment 
on the Army portion of the program, and 
I would like to conclude my remarks 
with a discussion of the several types of 
family housing which we are providing 
for all of our military personnel, since I 
believe that this constitutes one of the 
most important contributions which the 
Congress can make to the morale and 
well-being of our fighting forces. 

The Army’s construction authoriza- 
tion request for fiscal year 1959, as con- 
tained in title I of H. R. 13015, totals 
$332,071,000. The title also authorizes 
family housing to be obtained through 
funds generated by the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities and through 
the provisions of the Capehart Housing 
Act. 

In view of the state of world affairs to- 
day and the responsibilities shouldered 
by the United States, this request is as 
modest as the mission of the Army will 
permit. Initiated within a fixed and 
rigid budget ceiling, reviewed exhaus- 
tively and painstakingly by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by the Executive Office 
of the President and by the Congress, 
this request is the minimum that can 
logically be expected to provide con- 
struction support for the operational 
and mission type responsibilities of the 
Army and for the long-range require- 
ments of that service. 

The principal tasks of our Army today 
include but are not limited to: the over- 
seas deployment of forces for the deter- 
rence of aggression and prompt inter- 
vention in the event of limited or general 
war; the maintenance of a mobile com- 
bat-ready strategic force here at home 
for the rapid reinforcement of forward 
deployed forces; and the provision of 
forces as required for the defense of the 
United States against air attack. 

Our overseas forces constitute our 
first line of defense and, in conjunction 
with the other services and with our 
allies, have the mission of deterring ag- 
gression. If aggression occurs, these 
forces must accomplish essential tasks to 
allow time for reinforcement. The Army 
has earmarked 12 percent of its total 
construction request to support this mis- 
sion of deterrence. 

The heart of our strategic force here 
at home is the Strategic Army Corps. 
This corps consists of 4 combat-ready 
divisions and supporting troops prepared 
to meet the initial requirements of lim- 
ited war, or, in the event of general war, 
to provide immediate reinforcements for 
our forces now deployed overseas. The 
Army has included 1.1 percent of its 
present request to meet urgent require- 
ments of this corps. 

The third major mission of the Army 
is its contribution to the air defense of 
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the United States. The Army has ear- 
marked 48.3 percent of the program to 
provide and construct sites for the tac- 
tical deployment of our surface-to-air 
missiles, to construct logistic support fa- 
cilities for the tactical forces, and to in- 
sure adequate facilities for training the 
men who are to man the weapons. 

In addition to the requirements of our 
deterrent forces in being, I would like 
to point out three other objectives of 
the Army’s construction program that 
should be noted. These objectives are: 
first, the effort to support guided-missile 
research and development, testing and 
training; second, the continued program 
to provide proper facilities for the 
Army’s aviation; and, third, the con- 
struction of permanent-type facilities in 
the United States and its possessions to 
provide essential, more efficient, and 
more effective facilities as obsolescence 
and high maintenance costs dictate the 
replacement of World War I and World 
War II temporary facilities or whenever 
additional construction is necessary to 
support new long-range missions or in- 
creased operational demands. 

To support the Army’s total guided- 
missile effort, including both surface-to- 
air and surface-to-surface, 63 percent of 
the program is devoted. Working 
within such an austere and rigid budg- 
etary framework as was imposed this 
fiscal year, the Army has spent every 
dollar possible to insure that time, ef- 
fort, and money will result in maximum 
returns. Husbanding the resources 
made available by the Congress and in 
spite of rigid fiscal restrictions and dis- 
hearteningly low priorities, the Army 
has achieved truly outstanding results 
for our national defense. It has 
launched the first United States satel- 
lite. It has recently recovered the nose 
cone of a Jupiter that was fired 1,500 
miles through space—a remarkable feat 
that had not been accomplished hereto- 
fore. This feat has indicated to the 
world that we have the advanced pro- 
pulsion, guidance, and materiel com- 
ponents for long-range missiles. This 
feat, I am sorry to say, has received all 
too little recognition even in our own 
press. 

In the field of Army aviation, the sky 
cavalry of today, a vital arm in the mod- 
ern Army designed to provide the ground 
forces with the organic aviation so neces- 
sary to accomplish its mission, the Army 
has earmarked 2.5 percent of its authori- 
zation request. ‘This increment con- 
tinues the program of making adequate 
aviation facilities available as soon as 
possible within present stringent budget 
limitations. 

The long-range Army requires facili- 
ties that increase the efficiency of its 
operations and decrease the high mainte- 
nance costs of the inadequate tempo- 
rary structures inherited from our past 
Wars and emergencies. To replace old 
structures or make available new facili- 
ties, the Army embarked in fiscal year 
1954 on an evaluation program of its 
overall physical plant. This program in- 
eludes operational and training facilities, 
troop and family housing, maintenance, 
supply and community support facilities, 
and utilities. A time target goal of 20 
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years was established—the time within 
which new permanent structures should 
be phased in to replace present tempo- 
rary structures, which would have far 
surpassed their normal life expectancy. 

This permanent plant program has re- 
ceived the most careful planning. To in- 
sure that temporary facilities are used to 
their maximum economical and efficient 
life, careful analyses are made of avail- 
able plant, the functions it must perform 
and the effects of this plant on opera- 
tions, costs, and morale. To preclude 
any possibility of overbuilding in new 
permanent plant category, the Army 
plans and programs for this type of con- 
struction at a level safely below its long- 
range or current strength, whichever is 
smaller, and at only those posts which 
have been designated permanent and 
are, beyond any reasonable doubt, neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the 
Army’s long-range mission. However, as 
has been stated by the Honorable Dewey 
Short, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
with 25 percent of the 20 years already 
passed, less than 18 percent of the total 
objective has been accomplished. With- 
in military budget limitations, high 
priority mission and operational-type 
projects must and have taken precedence 
over the longer range objective of more 
efficient and adequate facilities and 
quarters for our troops. Since austerity 
is the keynote, the Army has been com- 
pelled in many cases to keep men living 
and working in facilities far below the 
standards acceptable in everyday life. 
Thirty and five-tenths percent of the 
present authorization request involves 
permanent-type structures. 

As I mentioned at the beginning of my 
remarks, I have had for a number of 
years a strong interest in the provision of 
family housing for our military people. 
It is my opinion that we should leave 
nothing undone to provide satisfactory 
housing for all our military families. 

I have noted on occasion that some 
Members of the House—and I might say, 
quite understandably—do not have any 
precise picture of the manner in which 
or the extent to which we provide family 
housing for our military. Nor, in my 
opinion, is there a sufficient understand- 
ing of the magnitude of their require- 
ments. With this in mind, I would like 
to direct the attention of the Members 
to pages 35 and 36 of the committee re- 
port. On those pages are set out the 
magnitude of the need for family hous- 
ing, the number of existing units, and 
the deficit. What is not set out in the 
report are the details as to how this 
housing is provided. 

In addition to the privately owned 
family units throughout the country 
and, indeed, throughout the world which 
are used by our military personnel, there 
are five different kinds of housing which 
are provided in various fashions which 
I will detail. 

The first of these is the most readily 
understandable and that is the so-called 
appropriated fund housing. This hous- 
ing is built after authorization by the 
Congress and the appropriation of funds. 
It is constructed under standard mili- 
tary construction procedures and the 
completed housing is operated as public 
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quarters, public quarters meaning noth- 
ing more or less than that the service- 
man who occupies the housing sur- 
renders his housing allowance. 

Title VIII—Capehart housing: This 
housing is built following competitive 
bidding pursuant to authorization by a 
military construction authorization act 
and the builder is paid from a 100 per- 
cent mortgage loan insured by FHA and 
guaranteed by the military department. 
The completed housing is operated as 
public quarters and here also each mili- 
tary occupant forfeits his basic allow- 
ance for quarters. Pursuant to the 
guaranty, the military department pays 
off the mortgage loan and interest there- 
on by monthly payments over a 25-year 
period. 

Wherry housing: This housing was 
built following competitive bidding in 
accordance with provisions of title VIII 
of the National Housing Act as in effect 
prior to August 11, 1955. In most cases 
the housing was built on Government- 
owned land by a private sponsor who 
contracted to operate the housing as pri- 
vate rental units under a leasehold from 
the military; the cost of construction 
was financed by an FHA-insured mort- 
gage which could not exceed 90 percent 
of the estimated replacement cost. 

When a Capehart project is built at or 
near a Wherry project, the military 
must acquire the Wherry housing; the 
military may acquire such housing even 
though no Capehart project is nearby. 
Such acquisitions are accomplished by 
negotiation or condemnation pursuant to 
statutory provisions; the military pays 
the sponsor for his equity, makes pay- 
ments on the existing mortgage, and op- 
erates the housing as public quarters. 
Equity payments, amortization pay- 
ments, and immediate repairs and im- 
provements to acquired projects, are paid 
from the Wherry revolving fund; main- 
tenance and operation costs are covered 
by separate appropriations. 

Surplus commodity: Under this pro- 
gram, foreign currencies are generated 
through country-to-country agreements 
covering the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities. A portion of the funds 
generated are set aside for the payment 
of construction costs of United States 
military family housing. In some cases, 
such as the United Kingdom and Japan, 
the local currency has been adequate to 
meet all costs. In others, however, such 
as Spain and Morocco, the local currency 
has been supplemented by appropriated 
dollars—up to a limit of 25 percent of 
the total cost—in order to obtain scarce 
items not available locally. 

The occupants of this housing forfeit 
their quarters allowances which are used, 
first, to pay maintenance and operating 
costs, and, second, to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
foreign currencies used. 

One important advantage of the sur- 
plus commodity program is that the 
quarters allowances are used to repay 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, so 
that there is no outflow of gold from the 
United States. 

Rental guaranty program: The rental 
guaranty program provides housing in 
foreign countries, built with foreign capi- 
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tal and owned by foreign investors, with- 
out. the requirement of any capital in- 
vestment on the part of the United States. 

Under this program some 4,800 units 
of housing were constructed in France 
during the period from 1953 to 1955 and 
additional projects have been constructed 
in Morocco and Spain. The selected 
builders are guaranteed a specified level 
of income for a certain period of years, 
usually 5 to 7 years, as an incentive to 
construct the required houses. Military 
families have first right of occupancy of 
these units at specified rentals and, if 
the guaranteed level of occupancy—95 
percent is maintained, the United States 
incurs no cost other than the payment 
of quarters allowances to the individuals. 

I would like to return to the Army 
again to speak briefly with respect to the 
family housing which is provided for 
them in the bill. 

This bill authorizes the construction 
of 158 units of appropriated fund hous- 
ing, 934 units of surplus-commodity-type 
housing in overseas temporary base rights 
areas, and 9,916 units of housing to be 
constructed in the United States and 
Hawaii under the provisions of title VIII 
of the National Housing Act. 

It should be noted that the appropri- 
ated fund housing is a reprograming 
action using prior year’s authorization 
and that no new dollar authorization is 
being requested. This, of course, is true 
of all appropriated fund housing in the 
bill. The housing in overseas temporary 
base rights areas will be built from local 
currencies arising from the sale of sur- 
plus commodities as I described. 

The family housing to be authorized 
by this bill will still leave the Army with 
a program shortage of 31,000 units in 
the United States and possessions and 
a shortage of approximately 14,000 units 
overseas in temporary base right areas. 
Money invested in adequate housing will 
more than offset the substantial finan- 
cial loss represented by the voluntary 
separation from service of highly trained 
personnel in whose training great 
amounts of money have been expended. 
The provision of adequate housing and 
the opportunity for normal family life 
is a basic factor in maintaining high mo- 
rale and in the retention of skilled per- 
sonnel in our services. 

In summary, the construction author- 
ization request for all three services in 
this bill is indeed austere. It has been 
limited primarily to essential mission and 
operational type facilities; it has been 
carefully and painstakingly assembled 
and will provide the American taxpayer 
with the results which he justifiably ex- 
pects. 

If each Member of the House had sat 
through the hearing day after day with 
me and the other members of the Armed 
Services Committee, he would give this 
bill the same kind of wholehearted sup- 
port that I have indicated in my re- 
marks. I can, therefore, in all sincerity 
ask that every Member of the House give 
his unqualified support to this important 
construction bill, 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the con- 
tents of this military public works bill 
have been very thoroughly discussed, and 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs! will, I am sure, contribute sub- 
stantially to the discussion. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to add to the exposi- 
tion that has been presented. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I do 
want to take this opportunity to refer to 
one airbase for which this bill includes 
authorization, and give a brief descrip- 
tion of the base, its history, and the out- 
standing training record that it has 
achieved through the years. I am refer- 
ring to Laughlin Air Force Base, located 
at Del Rio, Tex. 

This base occupies 4,192 acres of land 
in Val Verde County, Tex., approximately 
7 miles east of the country seat at Del 
Rio, a community of 14,112 people, plus 
recent increases. 

In 1942 construction began on the site 
of a ranch formerly owned by S. B. Har- 
rison, of San Antonio, Tex. The instal- 
lation was first occupied by military per- 
sonnel in December 1942. The first base 
commander was Col. George Muncy. 
Construction continued after the base 
was occupied and by 1944 more than $7 
million had been expended on emergency 
war-base facilities. 

The field was dedicated in March 1943, 
and named in honor of Lt. Jack Thomas 
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Laughlin was born in Del Rio, Tex., on 
September 17, 1914. He graduated from 
the University of Texas in 1938. Jack 
Laughlin entered into active service with 
the Air Corps in April 1941 and served 
admirably in the defense of our country 
until January 29, 1942. On that date he 
was killed in combat while flying a B-17 
mission over Java. Lt. Jack Laughlin 
was the first World War II pilot casualty 
from Del Rio, Tex. 

Throughout World War II, Laughlin 
Air Force Base, then known as Laughlin 
Army Air Field, was utilized as an ad- 
vanced flying school for the training of 
B-26 pilots. The training program was 
instituted at Laughlin in February 1943, 
and during the period from February 
1943 to October 1954, more than 2,200 
B-26 pilots were trained there and dis- 
patched to the war theaters. 

After victory in 1945 and there being 
no longer a requirement for the installa- 
tion, Laughlin Air Field was placed on 
inactive status and turned over to the 
Corps of Engineers. Later the land was 
leased for grazing. 

With the Korean conflict, there was 
an immediate requirement to increase 
the pilot training program; so in May 
of 1952, the United States Air Force re- 
opened the base as a single-engine air- 
craft training base. Under the 3645th 
combat crew training wing, whose mis- 
sion was to conduct training in transi- 
tion to jet aircraft and gunnery, the 
peak student load at reopened Laughlin 
came in May 1954 with 357 students. 

Between fiscal years 1952 and 1956, 
approximately 10 million dollars was ex- 
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pended in construction of new facilities 
necessary to raise the base from World 
War II mobilization standards up to 
present Air Force standards necessary to 
accommodate modern weapons and 
equipment. 

There are three usable runways at 
Laughlin Air Force Base: An asphaltic 
concrete primary-instrument runway, 
9,500 feet long by 150 feet wide; a paral- 
lel runway of asphaltic concrete, 7,500 
feet long by 150 feet wide; and an as- 
phaltic concrete cross-wind runway, 
6,500 feet long by 150 feet wide. 

The majority of the structures exist- 
ing on base are semi-permanent type 
buildings constructed primarily in sup- 
port of the Air Training Mission. The 
total base inventory value as of June 30, 
1957, was approximately 17 million dol- 
lars. 

In April of 1957 Laughlin Air Force 
Base was transferred from the Air 
Training Command to the jurisdiction of 
the Strategic Air Command. The mis- 
sion now operating from Laughlin is one 
which is vitally important to the overall 
operational concept of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

The Air Force proposes to expend 
$897,000 during fiscal year 1959 for con- 
struction of operational, aircraft main- 
tenance, and community facilities. Con- 
tinued investments in future years are 
planned by the Air Force for improve- 
ment and expansion of the facilities re- 
quired to support the important strate- 
gic mission at this base. 

The present base military population 
is approximately 2,800 men. Approxi- 
mately 260 civilians are employed at 
various jobs on the base. This situation 
is expected to continue with the planned 
use of Laughlin Air Force Base, Tex. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the chairman. 
of the Committee on Armed Services for 
his liberality in yielding me so much 
time. I do not, however, plan to use all 
of that time, and I shall yield back that 
which I do not use. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to say this. 
I was present and in attendance at prac- 
tically every meeting of the full com- 
mittee when it considered this measure. 
It was exhaustively considered line by 
line, item by item. I think the commit- 
tee knows fully what is. in this measure. 
It is a tedious job to take up line by line, 
to investigate, and appraise, and reach 
a judgment upon items presented one 
after the other in rapid succession in a 
bill of this character. 

I was also chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the reserve portion 
of this bill; that is, title VI. In fact, the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee appointed Subcommittee No. 1, 
which is the Reserve Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services to 
handle title VI separately inasmuch as 
it deals with the Reserve program. Our 
subcommittee entered into a full study 
of each and every feature, including the 
line items, covering the Reserve program, 
hr of which are under title VI of the 

ill. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
this bill has had line items for the Re- 
serve program. Heretofore we have 
brought in a separate bill with a lump 
‘sum authorization, but last year the 
full committee in its wisdom investi- 
gated this matter and instructed the 
Department in the future to bring in 
for the Reserve program a line-by-line 
type of bill. This is what has happened 
this year. So title VI was turned over 
to the subcommittee to work out. 

The whole Reserve construction pro- 
gram as we know it today began in the 
year 1950. Up until that time the 
meager funds that were appropriated 
for Reserve construction were handled 
in a more or less haphazard manner. 
As a matter of fact, prior to the 1950 
bill practically all of the money came 
from items tucked away in the general 
‘appropriations bill that had no author- 
saa prior to the enactment of the 


In 1950 we set to work to set up a 
definite program of Reserve installa- 
tion construction. Public Law 1783 of 
the 8ist Congress is the result of our 
work in this respect. 

Under the bill before the committee 
now each of the services presents their 
line items and they are approved by 
the committee and by the Congress of 
. ‘the United States. 

Under Public Law 783 we provided for 
a joint user, that is, for the use of the 
installations by all of the services that 
need the installations. 

We also provided under the act of 1950 
for contributions for Army National 
Guard construction. The Army Na- 
tional Guard armories are built by a 
contributory payment of the States of 
25 percent and the remainder, 75 per- 
cent of the cost of construction, is con- 
tributed by the Federal Government. 
This rule does not apply to nonarmory 
onstruction, even with the National 
Guard. In the nonarmory type of con- 
struction the Government still pays the 
full 100 percent. That is especially true 
in reference to the Air National Guard. 

We began in 1950 authorizing under 
this law and today we have authorized 
a total sum of $580 million for Reserve 
construction throughout the United 
States. We have Army Reserve con- 
struction in every State in the United 
States and also in our possessions. To 
this date we have expended in this pro- 
gram the sum of $554.4 million. The 
projects totaling $480 million have ac- 
tually been constructed or are definitely 
planned for construction. In other 
words, this is the amount presently on 
hand and available for use in 1959 and 
in fiscal year 1960. 

There is a residue of $74 million. This 
residue of $74 million can be broken 
down as follows: The Army National 
Guard has a residue available of $17.7 
million on hand. The Army Reserve 
has $30.8 million, the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve have $10.8 million. 
The Air Force Reserve has $15.1 million. 
The Air National Guard has no funds 
carried over whatsoever. 

Perhaps, you will be interested in a 
brief explanation of the Reserve com- 
ponents which require the continued au- 
thorization of additional Reserve facil- 
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ities. Iam going to take them up briefly 
one by one. 

For instance, we have the Navy sur- 
face program, which consists of 319 
training centers and facilities. It also 
consists of 184 electronic facilities and 
stations. 

A major effort is now underway to re- 
organize sizable segments of the Naval 
Reserve surface program to be cruise 
ready on short notice to man antisub- 
marine warfare ships for immediate 
augmentation of the fleet in the event 
of an emergency. 

The Marine Corps Reserve program 
consists of 231 training centers belong- 
ing to the Marine Corps. One hundred 
and sixty-three of these are combined, 
however, with the Navy Reserve training 
centers under the joint user clause of the 
act of 1950. Although there are no addi- 
tional centers now required, replace- 
ment, expansion, and modernization of 
some of the Marine Reserve centers will 
be needed in the future. 

I want to take up at this point the Air 
Force Reserve and the Air Guard. Turn- 
in to this phase of the Reserve program, 
we find that the Air Force and the Re- 
serve and the Air National Guard has 
the established mobilization requirement 
of 38 combat wings. Twenty-four of 
these wings, Mr. Chairman, consist of 
83 combat squadrons of the fighter and 
tactical reconnaissance type making up 
the tactical forces of the Air National 
Guard. There are 15 medium troop car- 
rier wings and 45 tactical squadrons of 
the Air Force Reserve. In addition, 
there are 157 support type units of the 
Air Reserve and the Air National Guard 
which have been programed to meet 
specific mobilization requirements in the 
field of communications, weather, air 
resupply, air evacuation, terminal oper- 
ations, air rescue and hospital type units. 

The Air National Guard consists of 93 
fiying bases and 41 nonflying bases. Cer- 
tain construction is necessary to com- 
plete some of the newer facilities to 
replace the World War II temporary 
construction to expand some of the facil- 
ities, especially the runways, the taxi- 
ways and some of the aprons in order 
to accommodate some of the aircraft of 
higher performance than those used in 
the past. 

The Air Reserve program has 34 flying 
bases now in operation with a good per- 
centage of the minimum operational fa- 
cilities required having been provided. 
There are three additional bases which 
still need it, and these are now under 
construction and will be completed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1959. 

In the Army National Guard Armory 
program, 960 of the 2,089 armories con- 
structed have been paid for by the sev- 
eral States. In other words, just a few 
less than a thousand armories have been 
paid for by the States themselves, 

We have a total requirement which 
varies from 2,250 armories to 2,780. You 
ask, Why do you say the requirement 
varies from 2,250 to 2,780? I answer 
that in the program and changeover to 
the new type of concept of defense the 
Defense Department contends that we 
will need only 2,250 armories of this 
character, whereas the National Guard 
contends that we will need 2,780 
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armories. This matter, however, will 
be ironed out as we progress with the 
Reserve program and bring it down to 
a modernized condition. I can tell you 
that a total of 1,100 armories have been 
constructed, are under construction, or 
have been funded to date under this par- 
ticular feature of the Reserve program. 

Thus, the remaining requirement for 
National Guard armories ranges, as I 
said, from 234 armories to 764 armories, 
depending upon the modernized concept 
of the Reserve program as worked out 
by the Defense Department. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Is it my under- 
standing that the armories which are 
provided for in this bill will be new ones 
in areas where now presently exist? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes. Of 
course, there will be some repairs, and 
there will be replacements in some in- 
stances; but, by and large, they will be 
in new locations, and the ones we pro- 
vide for come from a list of priorities 
given us by the departments, that is, the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, and the 
National Guard bureaus. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words, 
the ones that were included in the gen- 
tleman’s bill were the ones that were 
given a sufficiently high priority by the 
Reserves or by the committee. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 'The com- 
mittee itself did not establish priorities. 
The priorities came from the Pentagon 
and from the Defense Department. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In the 
Army Reserve program it is estimated 
that a total of 1,850 armories are needed, 
in addition to the program of the Na- 
tional Guard. Only 385 of these have 
been constructed or are under construc- 
tion at this time. Thus there is a re- 
maining requirement for the Army Re- 
serves of 1,083 centers. This require- 
ment also may be subject to revision or 
implementation, 

Our Reserve program is proceeding 
quite well, and I can tell this group here 
today this, that the Navy Reserve pro- 
gram should be completed within the 
next 2 years. It has reached the point 
that we can see the end of the Reserve 
construction program for the Navy. 

For the Air Force the Reserve pro- 
gram is something like 85 percent com- 
plete. Our big deficiency lies in the field 
of the Army, the Army National Guard 
program, and the Army Reserve pro- 
gram. There considerable new con- 
struction is required; and, as I just said, 
the Army Reserve requires 1,083 new 
centers to complete their program. 

The Department’s legislative proposal 
which came to our committee provided 
for roughly $30,140,000 in new construc- 
tion. We went over this proposal very 
carefully. We find that under the pro- 
posal the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps would receive an authorization of 
$11,892,000 under the proposals from the 
Pentagon. 

We find that the Air Reserve would 
receive $6,272,009, and the Air National 
Guard would receive $11,976,000. 
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The committee was considerably dis- 
turbed because the proposal that came 
from the Department contained no re- 
quest or authorization for the Army or 
the Army National Guard, yet the need 
of the country and the reserve program 
more than any other need is for con- 
struction in the Army National Guard. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. That is a point I would 
like to have cleared up. I have in my 
district an authorization for a National 
Guard armory and we are told that the 
funds have been used, that they are not 
on the priority list, or at least far enough 
on the priority list. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I may 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who I know is most sincere in his efforts 
in behalf of the defense program because 
I have worked with him for many years, 
it is not true that the funds have been 
consumed. Congress has appropriated 
money that has not been consumed by 
the Department or the Army National 
Guard, The gentleman referred to the 
Army National Guard. The Army Na- 
tional Guard has $17.7 million funded 
and unobligated authorizations at the 
present time and the Army Reserve has 
$30.8 million authorized and funded at 
this particular time. But that money 
has not been spent. Your committee has 
done its best to cause the proper orderly 
obligation of these funds toward the 
building of our program that we have 
sponsored in the past and adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. FENTON. Do the various State 
authorities have any say at all in the 
selection of these priorities? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
priorities come from the States to the 
National Guard Bureau. The National 
Guard Bureau screens the priorities, 
then submits them to the Congress of 
the United States. In handling this we 
found that the funds are not finding 
their way down to the National Guard 
Bureau. The funds for the Army Re- 
serve are not finding their way to the 
Army itself, therefore the Army and the 
National Guard Bureau have not been 
allowed to expend the funds which the 
Congress has provided in the past for 
this particular program. We think that 
money should have been spent. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I am sorry to 
interrupt, but this is of vital concern to 
me also. These funds which the gentle- 
man referred to are earmarked for spe- 
cific armories or are they earmarked for 
the over-all program? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They are 
earmarked for the over-all program, 
The National Guard Reserve construc- 
tion program received a lump sum. The 
Army Reserve program received a lump 
sum, 

I want to go forward, and I think you 
will be interested in this. The several 
States now have appropriated through 
their State legislatures the sum of $35 
million. That money is now available 
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from the States for matching for the 
building of armories for this reserve 
program. But since the money appro- 
priated by the Congress has not been 
released, the matching money from the 
States has not been consumed, which is 
something like $35 million that is avail- 
able for the program at this time. 

I want to add this: After going into 
this matter carefully, your committee 
felt that we should add some money for 
the National Guard program; therefore, 
we added $6 million for the Army Na- 
tional Guard program. We felt money 
should be added for the Army Reserve 
program, and we added $5 million for the 
Army Reserve program. That $11 mil- 
lion is added in title VI of the bill. To 
be sure that armories would be built 
under this additional amount, we sent 
down to the Department and asked them 
to send up a priority list covering the 
Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve program. That list came up and 
it was adopted by your subcommittee in 
a part of the committee report and in a 
part of the bill just as it was sent to us. 
There has not been a change. The pri- 
orities were sent by the Department it- 
self. So that your bill comes to you 
with title VI, showing a total of $39,- 
958,000 as the total amount authorized in 
title VI, which is the Reserve program. 

In conclusion I want to say this: The 
Reserve program has been moving for- 
ward satisfactorily. In spite of the fact 
that funds have been held back from 
time to time, the program has been de- 
veloped in an orderly manner and it has 
been very successful. In certain in- 
stances your armories are used every 
night in the week and sometimes in the 
afternoon. The program generally is 
reaching a point where we can see that 
we are over the hill and that we are 
coming to the end of the Navy and the 
Marine program. We are over the hill in 
regard to the Air Force Reserve pro- 
gram. We still have to do considerably 
more work on the Army Reserve and the 
Army National Guard program. We are 
giving our thought and our mind and our 
activity in this direction with the hope 
that within the next few years we can 
come to you and tell you that we have a 
completed Reserve construction program. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I would like to com- 
pliment the committee on this arduous 
work and careful study of this particu- 
lar problem. I have just one question I 
would like to ask. I am referring spe- 
cifically to page 29 of the committee re- 
port which refers to the purchase and 
disposition of real estate. I would like 
to ask this committee whether or not 
the committee has given any considera- 
tion to certain policies that should be 
used by the armed services, particularly 
the Air Force, in the purchase of land. 
I illustrate what I am trying to say. We 
find so many times that people who haye 
land adjoining a military installation 
are forced to settle by condemnation 
rather than by negotiation, and as a re- 
sult it has been a loss to the people in 
that particular area. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Iwant to 
thank the gentleman very much for ask- 
ing that particular question, and I want 
to say this, that the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services set up a 
special subcommittee to check into the 
matter of the use of land by the mili- 
tary and especially the use of the power 
of eminent domain, which I think in 
many instances has been abused by the 
armed services. The subcommittee has 
held hearings. We have heard witnesses 
from the Justice Department making 
certain suggestions, and we have also 
heard witnesses from other departments, 
and we are working on the program that 
the gentleman has in mind looking to- 
ward the point where more definite rules 
for the acquisition of land by the mili- 
tary will be set up. Does that answer 
the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think it 
is of very great importance, because we 
must have excellent public relations be- 
tween the public, the people in the ad- 
joining area, and the military, and I 
sometimes feel that the arbitrary atti- 
tude taken by the military, particularly 
in some instances, has created ill will to- 
ward the military installations in. that 
area. I think that this is unfortunate. 
Secondly, it has been a great loss to the 
people in the area. I refer specifically 
to one instance in which I have been in 
contact with the Air Force real estate 
division for quite some time. They are 
trying to force a farmer to take much 
less for his land than the current value 
of the land in the surrounding area. I 
still think it is very unjust, and I hope 
the matter can be corrected. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has some excellent ideas there. 
I want to say this, too, in addititon to 
what I said about hearings of our sub- 
committee on that particular matter, 
that I think there really has been abuse, 
and the Congress can do a great deal to 
assist in this sort of program. But, in 
addition to this, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works has a bill pending before it 
which it is considering at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill, H. R. 13015, comes before the 
House, as is already abundantly clear, 
after long, exhaustive, and thorough 
hearings. The bill is highly technital, 
and it would seem to me that it is not 
a bill that can be amended or greatly 
changed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has, I think, 
one inherent handicap, and that is that 
it has little glamor and almost no drama 
connected with it. At first blush, one 
cannot become highly excited about an 
automotive repair shop or the installa- 
tion of a new heating plant in the ad- 
ministrative building at a distant Army 
post. 

Much of the legislation which comes 
before this House has a strong, intimate 
and personal impact on individual Mem- 
bers of the House and on their con- 
stituencies. People — individuals — are 
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immediately and importantly affected by 
much of it. 

Because this bill does lack color, it 
does not arouse strong partisan feelings 
on any overall basis. And, because of 
this, stimulating and thought-provoking 
debate is somewhat of a rarity during 
its consideration. 

I think this is wrong. No bill that 
comes on the floor of this House is, to 
my mind, more important than the con- 
struction bill for the military depart- 
ments. 

As our distinguished chairman has 
mentioned, there are three essential 
elements to defense: the men who are 
ready to fight; the equipment with which 
they would fight; and the bases which 
give them the foothold for the battle. 
If we eliminate any one of these ele- 
ments, we have nothing. The man is 
the brain, the weapon is the instrument, 
and the base is the ground on which he 
stands. 

This bill is the ground on which he 
stands. 

Chairman Vinson has given in most 
admirable and comprehensive fashion 
all of the statistics of the bill—its size, 
its composition, and the highlights of 
the program both generally and with 
respect to the individual service. It was 
presented so clearly and so concisely 
that I shall not attempt to repeat what 
you already know. 

I would rather speak briefly on some 
general matters relating to the bill. 

For example, I was most impressed 
by the great wealth of information 
which was already in the minds of the 
committee members at the time we 
started hearings on the bill and before 
any consideration of the detailed items 
that comprise it. 

This is understandable since, while 
there have been some new installations 
established within the last few years, 
the great bulk of our base structure for 
the military departments is made up of 
installations which have been in exist- 
ence since the beginning of World War 
It—and in many instances installations 
which go back many, many years before 
that. 

Many of the members of the Armed 
Services Committee and, of course, par- 
ticularly the chairman and those mem- 
bers seated close to him on both sides, 
have been dealing with legislation of 
this kind over a great many years, and, 
therefore, can draw upon an abundance 
of knowledge not only of the general 
defense picture but also in truly re- 
markable detail with respect to specific 
installations. 

An example of this—and, indeed, it 
is an example of a number of elements 
to which I wish to refer—is the naval 
shipyard at Long Beach, Calif. The 
authority granted for this shipyard in 
the bill this year is actually not new at 
all. This shipyard has been under study 
for a number of years in view of the fact 
that it has been subsiding each year 
over quite a period of time. 

Last year because of the concern 
which the committee felt with respect 
to this subsidence a subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee visited 
the shipyard, made a detailed inspec- 
tion, and made a report to the full com- 
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mittee. A development with respect to 
this particular item is the fact that the 
State of California passed very recently 
legislation which will insure the repres- 
surization of the area in which the ship- 
yard is in order to prevent further 
subsidence. 

Perhaps one should not give full 
credit to the Armed Services Committee 
for the passage of this legislation by the 
State of California, but very great credit 
is due the committee because of its in- 
sistence that aggressive and effective 
action be taken by the State. There- 
fore, it is more than merely coincidental 
that the State passed this legislation. 

So, it is clear from an example of this 
kind that not a great deal of wholly 
new material is presented to the com- 
mittee each year but, rather, a series 
of steps in a continuous process of pro- 
tecting, improving, and making more 
efficient our base structure. 

With the new weapons and the new 
supporting facilities for them which, of 
course, in this time of rapid change are 
constantly coming into the program, the 
committee draws upon its great back- 
ground of information to survey these 
items, too, with a critical eye. 

I would like to cite an example of this. 
In the program this year there are sev- 
eral sites for the Bomare missile. The 
cost set out for the supporting facilities 
were in the order of $1344 million per 
site. After a close examination of these 
several sites by the committee, it was 
revealed that very recent contract expe- 
rience indicated that the cost of one of 
these sites could be cut by as much as 
three to three and one-half million dol- 
lars. I would not wish to create the im- 
pression that the costs furnished by the 
Department were deliberately high in the 
first instance. It was, rather, that since 
the facilities were of a new type, the de- 
sign and plans could not be as particu- 
larized as one might wish. They did not 
constitute, in other words, as is true of 
many construction items in the program, 
repetitive structures with common de- 
sign and common plans and specifica- 
tions. 

However, again the committee drawing 
on its experience was able to make a 
rather substantial cut in this particular 
part of the program without in any way 
affecting the defense aspect of the Bo- 
marc missile facilities. 

Another area in which it is gratifying 
that the committee did not make a cut 
was that portion of the bill which deals 
with the new Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. The authority granted by 
title IV of the bill for this organization 
is the first of its kind in a military con- 
struction program. 

Without intending to be facetious, the 
letters “ARPA,” which is the short name 
for this Agency, could well be thought of 
as “always remember projects ahead.” 
Here we have an organization whose 
charter, so to speak, is to deal in fields 
where there may be little, if any, practi- 
cal application in the immediate future. 
It is, however, from research of this kind 
that come our truly great advances in 
scientific fields. 

Practicality is a virtue. An unreason- 
able practicality which could be called 
also shortsightedness is the opposite. We 
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cannot think of today and the immediate 
tomorrow only. We must project our- 
selves—as other parts of the world are 
doing, notably the U. S. S. R—to make 
sure that we have the basic knowledge 
that will permit far-reaching extensions 
of our weapon systems as time goes on. 
We cannot afford to be narrow. We can- 
not afford to be unimaginative. Indeed, 
we must be far seeing and bold in our 
perspective of the future. 

Mr. Roy W. Johnson, the Director of 
ARPA, when he appeared before the 
committee, stated that his agency was 
organized “to provide for the Depart- 
ment of Defense forward-looking re- 
search programs which in the past haye 
been retarded by the necessity for a for- 
mal military requirement.” He went on 
to say that the organization of the 
agency “is in recognition of the im- 
portance of pushing advanced research 
which may have military application 
even before we know whether the results 
will be fruitful and how any results 
achieved may be used.” 

This position is, of course, wholly con- 
sistent with the ideas which I have tried 
to express, and indicate a refreshing and 
aromasin kind of imaginative out- 
ook. 

The agency will do little construction 
as such, but plans to use existing facili- 
ties of the military departments and or- 
ganizations such as the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Na- 
tional Scientific Foundation, and our 
great universities throughout the coun- 
try. This, to my mind, is a true step 
forward and I know every Member of 
this House would join with me in pro- 
viding every encouragement for this pro- 
gram. 

One concluding word concerning the 
bill. I would like to draw the attention 
of all Members of the House to the re- 
port on this bill. It is a long one—81 
pages—but is broken down in such fash- 
ion as to make it relatively simple to 
study any particular parts of the pro- 
gram which are of special interest to 
the individual. 

Each of the military programs is 
broken down not only by types of fa- 
cilities but by commands and by other 
functional divisions. The general pro- 
visions are explained in what is a com- 
pletely clear fashion and at the very 
end of the report is the State breakdown 
listing by geographical area within and 
without the United States all of the in- 
stallations which appear in the program, 
with the exception, of course, of certain 
classified facilities. 

May I urge, then, on all of the Mem- 
bers of the House a study of this re- 
port and the favorable vote on the bill 
which I believe is clearly warranted. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague and fellow member 
of the committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I wish 
to congratulate you for the very splendid 
remarks you have just made and to say 
that these remarks are in keeping with 
the fine work you have been doing as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
pay tribute to the gentlewoman from 
New York for the very fine work she has 
done with reference to the reserve pro- 
gram. The consideration she has given 
to the work on the subcommittee has 
been refreshing to all the members of 
the committee. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank my 
chairman of the subcommittee. May I 
say it has been an inspiration and a 
pleasure to work with him. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my col- 
league from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. I would like to state to 
the House that the total devotion which 
the gentlewoman from New York has 
shown in the preparation of this bill and 
her constant attention at the hearings 
indicates her knowledge of the subject 
and her firm desire to be a good member 
of a good committee and to render a 
great service to the Nation, which is all 
reflected in the very fine statement that 
she has just made. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O’Konsxz]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I rise with a 
great deal of reluctance because it is not 
easy to oppose or question a project that 
is reported to the House by such an 
illustrious committee as the Committee 
on Armed Services. I am further reluc- 
tant to say anything because one would 
sometimes look at the mentality of a 
Member of Congress who got up and 
questioned the advisability of spending 
several million dollars for a project with- 
in his home State. Further to add to my 
reluctance is the fact that this project 
is named after a personal friend of mine, 
a Maj. Richard Bong, a young farm 
boy who left the farm and in 2 years 
learned to fiy a plane and shot down 40 
Japanese aircraft. But, authorities in 
Wisconsin who are interested in air 
safety seriously question the advisability 
of building an air base for the Defense 
Command and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at Kansasville, Wis. It has been 
stated that the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, after investigating, finally gave clear- 
ance to the project. But, I think that is 
only part of the story. It should be 
brought out that the CAA authorities 
gave clearance to the project only after 
the Air Force agreed that that base after 
it was established and built and used, 
that the air defense planes and the stra- 
tegic air defense planes would fly only in 
certain directions. 

I wonder about the advisability of 
spending $100 million even for an air- 
base for the Air Defense Command, the 
Strategic Air Command which by civil 
protection is going to be used by planes 
that are going to be able to take off and 
come back only in certain directions. 
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I am not going to ask this committee 
or the Congress to do anything about the 
authorization for further money for this 
airport, but I am going to ask the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to take a fur- 
ther look at it to see if this project ac- 
tually ought to be built. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, war is a terrible thing. War 
is the most expensive pastime we have 
ever had in the world. You pay for wars 
indefinitely. I recall when I first came 
to this noble body the debt limit was 
under $40 billion; the debt was under 
$40 billion. Today it is approximately 
$280 billion. Why? Because of war. 

We have had 3 terrible wars, 4 in my 
lifetime, even including the Spanish- 
American War; and none of them are 
completely paid for and probably will not 
be in a century or two. Regardless of 
whether we should have had those wars 
or not, we had them; it is water over the 
dam. 

Now we are faced with another situ- 
ation: Whether we will have another war 
we do not know; we hope and pray we 
will not, but we must not take any 
chances with the security of our country. 

Your Committee on the Armed Services 
in the hearings on the authorization bill 
now before you took all of these matters 
into consideration, went over this bill 
line by line and item by item, and I 
approved most of it. Maybe I did not 
agree with all parts of it, but the over- 
all is very good, very conservative, very 
sound, and very reasonable when you 
realize that we are dealing with the 
security of our country. If we should 
have another of those terrible wars, re- 
gardless of the expense involved and the 
cost in human life, we must not be 
reasonably unprepared. On the con- 
trary, we must be reasonably prepared. 

In my opinion, this bill is a minimum 


in preparedness and authorizations for « 


preparedness that we may dare risk to- 
day if we are interested in our country. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
this afternoon mention was made of 
what I call the Truman Airport at 
Grandview, Mo. I understood the 
Chairman to say that it now is known 
as the Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base. 

On page 35 there is an appropriation 
for the Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base 
at Kansas City, Mo. 

On page 76 it is the Richards-Gebaur 
Air Force Base at Belton, Mo. 

On page 58 there is an appropriation 
for the Grandview Air Force Base, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I am puzzled by all this; is this the 
Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, the 
Truman Airport, or the Grandview Air 
Force Base? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say to the 
gentleman that it is all the same base. 

Mr. GROSS. All the same? 

Mr. VINSON. All the same. 

Mr. GROSS. With some $3 million 
total appropriated for that installation? 
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Mr. VINSON. That is correct. It is 
written out in the bill here. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask a 
question that I have asked every year, 
and that is whether the Continental Air 
Command has been moved down there, 
as I was assured it would be when the 
authorization first went through several 
years ago? 

Mr. VINSON. It has not been moved 
from Mitchel Airfield, N. Y. 

Mr. GROSS. It is still there? 

Mr. VINSON. It is still there. 

Mr. GROSS. So it never became the 
headquarters of the Continental Air 
Command? 

Mr. VINSON. No. I understand the 
reason the gentleman is making the in- 
quiry, but that did not take place. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not think it would 
be moved from New York. 

Mr. VINSON. The Mitchel Airbase 
is still there. 

Mr. GROSS. And members of the 
Truman family have sold the last 220 
acres of land they owned around the 
Grand View Airbase? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, if memory serves 
me correctly, the family had some 600 
acres there, but, I understand, a few 
weeks ago they sold the last 220 acres, I 
imagine at a pretty good price after the 
airbase was put in there. 

Mr. Chairman, if my figures are cor- 
rect, there are around 5,000 housing 
units in this bill to be constructed over- 
seas; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. That is probably cor- 
rect. There are 6,673 houses that will 
be built overseas under what is known 
as the surplus agricultural commodity 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. Those will be built out 
of counterpart funds; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, no. They are 
built out of what is known as the surplus 
agricultural commodity program. That 
is a program that has been worked up 
by the Agricultural Commodities Com- 
mission. 

Mr. GROSS. What kind of currency 
do they use? What funds are used? 

Mr. VINSON. They use local funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Local currency? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Are they not counter- 
part funds? 

Mr. VINSON. No, it is not counter- 
part funds. It has no relation to coun- 
terpart funds. This money is derived 
out of the surplus agricultural commod- 
ity program. That is, when we ship 
commodities abroad for this purpose, 
cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco—whatever 
it is—it is sold entirely by the surplus 
agricultural program. 

Mr. GROSS. No dollars go into this 
at all; no dollars except as the surplus 
agricultural commodities are purchased 
in this country? No dollars go into this 
construction overseas, is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say to the gentleman, where equipment 
or material cannot be locally purchased, 
they may have in those instances to 
spend dollars to bring them into the 
country; but, generally speaking, the 
agricultural commodities are sold over 
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in those countries, then the money that 
is raised by the sale of those commodi- 
ties is placed in the building of the 
housing in question for our troops. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: What happens if 
these housing facilities are abandoned or 
are found to be unnecessary, whatever 
word you want to use? What happens 
to them? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is a 
matter subject to negotiation. We an- 
ticipate using them for some time. 

Mr. GROSS. Are they sold to the lo- 
cal governments? What is done with 
them? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They are 
placed for future disposition. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. What is the source of 
counterpart funds if it is not from the 
sale of surplus products? 

Mr. GROSS. That is one of the 
sources. 

Mr. MASON. It is the main source. 

Mr. VINSON. Counterpart money 
comes out of the mutual security pro- 
gram and has no relation to this phase 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I also made inquiry rel- 
ative to this program of surplus com- 
modities. Under this program, foreign 
currencies are generated through coun- 
try-to-country agreements covering the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities. 
A portion of the funds generated are set 
aside for the payment of construction 
costs of United States military family 


housing. In some cases, such as the: 


United Kingdom and Japan, the local 
currency has been adequate to meet all 
costs. In others, however, such as Spain 
and Morocco, the local currency has been 
supplemented by appropriated dollars— 
up to a limit of 25 percent of the total 
cost—in order to obtain scarce items not 
available locally. 

The occupants of this housing forfeit 
their quarters allowances which are 
used, first, to pay maintenance and 
operating costs and, second, to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the foreign currencies used. 

One important advantage of the sur- 
plus commodity program is that the 
quarters allowances are used to repay 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, so 
that there is no outflow of gold from 
the United States. 

I trust that explains the matter the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
but what I would like to know is, when 
is this sort of program ever going to 
end? Is it going on indefinitely and 
forever? Are we going to continue each 
year the building of thousands of hous- 
ing units overseas? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. I hope the time will 
come soon when all of our houses in 
Europe and every place else will be 
vacant. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope so, too, but every 
year you come in with a bill for more 
thousands. Now, I would like to ask one 
other question. This bill provides for the 
leasing of housing overseas. Under what 
conditions is this to be undertaken? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say it does not 
apply to the leasing of any housing over- 
seas. In response to the question, “When 
will there cease to be any further build- 
ing?” it is hoped that the program will be 
completed next year or probably the fol- 
lowing year. Within 2 years, at least, 
there should be no more programs of this 
kind. We hope within the next year it 
may end. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 8 of the bill, 
section 104 (a), it reads: 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 407— 


And so on and so forth— 
as amended, the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to construct, or acquire by lease or 
otherwise, family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations— 


Then those are all foreign locations. 

Mr. VINSON. Notwithstanding that 
language, my statement is correct. That 
is nothing but standard language which 
appears in the bill in dealing with this 
broad subject. But there are no plans to 
lease any quarters. 

Mr. GROSS. But you do provide a 
clear provision for leasing housing facili- 
ties overseas. 

Mr. VINSON. I understand that. It 
is just one of those things that happens 
to be written in like other language that 
is written, but that is all. 

Mr.GROSS. Of course, there is noth- 
ing to prevent them from leasing hous- 
ing overseas if they want to do it under 
the terms of this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Suppose we do lease 
them. What will be wrong with that? 
There is no plan to lease them, so far as 
the information before the committee 
was concerned, but there is nothing 
wrong with leasing them if it is necessary 
to house American dependents on foreign 
shores. 

Mr. GROSS. Had you said the mili- 
tary is leasing housing overseas, my next 
question would have been under what 
terms and conditions, because I am in- 
formed that some agencies of Govern- 
ment are paying fabulous prices for 
leased property. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, there is a stand- 
ard as to how much a man can get for 
rental allowance, and a lease is always 
based on the rental allowance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has been thoroughly debated and I think 
fully explained. It was my privilege to 
work along with my colleagues and our 
distinguished chairman in its prepara- 
tion. Like the gentleman from Iowa 
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[Mr. CuNNINGHAM] said, we must sur- 
vive. There is no cut rate way to sur- 
vive or furnish armaments to survive in 
this nuclear, in this space, in this missile 
age. This is the best we can give you 
from the best we have. We urge you to 
accept our recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I have 
participated in the thorough examina- 
tion which the House Armed Services 
Committee has made covering this bill 
and I wish to assure the Congress that 
it was most thoroughly reviewed. Cer- 
tain projects which we considered to be 
merely desirable, but not essential, were 
eliminated by our committee and the 
remaining work which this bill author- 
izes is strictly limited to projects for 
which a compelling military necessity 
exists. 

Throughout our study of this bill our 
committee kept firmly in mind the fact 
that heavy expenditures for new modern 
types of weapons will create tremendous 
financial burdens for the next several 
years. For this reason each project in 
this bill was carefully scrutinized and I 
feel that the work covered by this bill is 
the minimum amount needed to satis- 
factorily support the missions which are 
assigned to our military forces. 

To illustrate the importance of the 
work which is to be authorized by this 
bill, I would like to point out that 32 per- 
cent of the projects which it authorizes 
are directly in support of our missile 
programs and their associated nuclear 
capability. Approximately 14 percent is 
required for radar defense systems. Ap- 
proximately 12 percent is for improving 
the capability of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Substantial amounts are also 
provided for research and development, 
submarine and antisubmarine activities, 
fighter aircraft programs, combat train- 
ing, and other essential activities of the 
three military departments. I wish I 
could state publicly what I know about 
the mission of MATS. This is impossible 
for security reasons. I would, however, 
like to speak on this subject to the ex- 
tent that I can. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it timely and 
important that I make a few remarks on 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

It is true that the bill does not contain 
any large authorizations for this great 
organization but it has been the subject 
of scrutiny—and I might say, attack— 
during this Congress and I feel that the 
other side of the coin could well be stud- 
ied by the Members of this House. 

One of the defense functions receiv- 
ing extended consideration by the House 
Armed Services Committee during the 
1958 review of the military forces was 
that of military air transportation ac- 
tivities. This was deemed advisable in 
light of the interest of other commit- 
tees, extending over several years, in the 
size, structure, and operations of MATS. 
Their findings and recommendations, 
following hearings on MATS, raised the 
question in the minds of the Armed 
Services Committee members as to 
whether they had entirely fulfilled the 
responsibilities of the committee. As a 
result a thorough searching inquiry was 
made into the premises. Questions were 
so framed by the members of the Armed 
Services Committee as to disclose all 
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matters pertinent to MATS as a mili- 
tary force and its relationship to the 
armed services. Due to the disparag- 
ing, even though dispassionate views on 
MATS which exist, I feel that a more 
extensive discussion of the subject is 
required. 

During the course of the hearings, tes- 
timony was given in opposition to MATS 
on the premise that it competes with 
civil air carriers. It has been further 
stated that this competition retards de- 
velopment of air transportation, and in 
several cases has been the cause for 
carriers going out of business. This 
complaint has been injected into Con- 
gressional hearings for a number of 
years, and made the subject of public 
addresses, news items, magazine articles, 
and releases by business associations. 

The gravity of these charges and the 
extent to which they have been ex- 
ploited places an obligation upon the 
Armed Services Committee to inform 
the Congress and the general public in 
this matter. 

The military threat which imperils 
free nations throughout the world is a 
direct threat to the peace and security 
of our own freedom. This has necessi- 
tated a broad peacetime military pro- 
gram to assure our defense against mili- 
tary aggression. Activation of this pro- 
gram in establishing, maintaining, and 
supporting essential preparedness forces 
for defense has generated military air 
traffic which is not too dissimilar to war- 
time requirements. 

Utilization of the airlift capability and 
the maintenance and support man- 
hours, made available by the essential 
peacetime operations of MATS, to air- 
lift the military traffic is commendable. 
It shows a sense of responsible manage- 
ment with deep concern for the tax- 
payer and far-reaching consideration of 
the national budget. 

In reviewing the testimony adduced at 
the hearing, the committee finds that 
the military services have made signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of the civil air transportation industry. 
Millions of dollars annually have been 
paid to civil carriers for airlifting mili- 
tary traffic which exceeds the capability 
generated by MATS. However, it ap- 
pears that continuous efforts are made 
by the civil carriers to obtain more mili- 
tary business by reducing the beneficial 
payload carried by MATS. The DOD 
would be amiss in wasting public moneys 
to procure such airlift merely to pro- 
vide business to commercial operators. 
This would constitute a subsidy with 
funds appropriated for military defense 
purposes, which never has been intended 
by Congress. This view is strongly sup- 
ported by the important fact that Con- 
gress specifically provided, in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the means by which 
the Government should insure the eco- 
nomic development of civil air transpor- 
tation system required by the public 
convenience and necessity. 

In summary, the Committee on Armed 
Services does not concur with the views 
expressing competition by MATS. In- 
stead the committee supports the policy 
and practice of the military in obtaining 
the most beneficial use of the airlift 
generated by MATS’ peace time opera- 
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tions and meeting essential require- 
ments. The procurement of civil airlift 
to meet requirements which exceed 
MATS’ capability should be continued; 
however, this supplemental lift should 
not constitute the mainstay of any civil 
carrier, nor should the revenues there- 
from represent more than an element of 
byproduct income for such carriers. 

The military has no authority, nor can 
it be expected to subsidize any carrier 
or class of carriers by the procurement 
of airlift or other services merely to keep 
an air carrier solvent. This is the duty 
and responsibility assigned by Congress 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The distinction between MATS and an 
airline is evident. An airline operates 
its services between communities on a 
schedule designed to afford the best fre- 
quencies of travel as dictated by the 
trade and commerce needs of the points 
serviced. MATS operates its transports 
to provide airlift as levied on it by the 
JCS and the several military services, in 
moving military traffic. The fact that 
some of these requirements can be air- 
lifted more economically by operating 
military flights with limited regularity 
does not change the character of MATS 
from a military logistic operation to an 
airline operation. 

Taking all of the foregoing into ac- 
count, the Committee on Armed Services 
cannot agree with the common parlance 
which characterizes MATS as an airline. 
Conversely, it is the strongly held view 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
MATS is a carefully integrated part of 
the overall military force; further the 
committee is fully convinced that MATS 
is designed, both as to size, composition, 
and character, to fulfill critical emer- 
gency military requirements which, by 
their nature, timing and need for 
security, can be met by no other means. 

The security of the United States from 
enemy aggression can only be assured by 
a combat readiness to fend off all would- 
be assailants. The character of the po- 
tential enemy, the modern weapons for 
making warfare, and the geographical 
locations of friendly nations compel the 
maintenance of a unified defense, alert 
and ready. For the United States this 
has mandated a broad program world- 
wide, and necessitates a continued de- 
ployment of military personnel, arma- 
ments, and support to almost every 
corner of the earth not controlled by the 
U. S. S. R. The MATS’ transport mis- 
sion is essential to the success of the 
initial actions. The emergency trans- 
port mission to be successful will com- 
mence before or concurrently with 
strategic deployments if such become 
necessary. While attrition is to be ex- 
pected in any case, the losses could be 
significantly more extensive if MATS’ 
mission failed. For this reason the 
MATS’ transport fleet is operated to 
provide the continuous exercise of its 
facilities and to produce manpower 
training and operational readiness under 
military command and control. The 
importance of MATS’ strategic-transport 
operations requires the same kinds of 
training and readiness as are required of 
all military components which will be 
engaged in combat duty. 
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In conclusion—and regardless of the 
fact that I have said or intimated this 
fact throughout my remarks—I want to 
say again that the Military Air Trans- 
port Service is not an airline. It is an 
essential, integral part of our fighting 
forces. 

I urge the complete support of every 
Member of this House for the military 
construction bill this year. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am certainly not rising in a spirit 
of criticism of a great committee, but I 
am seeking a little information. I have 
a special interest in the Fifth Army not 
only because the Fifth Army services 13 
of the Middle Western States, almost 
twice as many States as are served by 
any of our other armies, but also because 
of a personal interest, because my Chi- 
cago Congressional offices are with the 
Fifth Army Headquarters. 

I note in the report that the First 
Army, which covers 8 Eastern States, 
gets 1.2 percent of the program; the 
Second Army, which serves 7 States, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania and Ohio, gets 1 
percent; that the Third Army, which 
services 7 Southern States, including the 
great State of Georgia and the great 
State of South Carolina and other great 
States in that region, gets 3.3 percent; 
the Fourth Army, which serves 5 States, 
including the great State of Texas, gets 
6.4 percent; the Fifth Army, servicing 
13 States, 13 big States in the Middle 
West and West, gets 0.9 percent—less 
than 1 percent. The Sixth Army, serv- 
ing 8 Western States, gets 2.7 percent. 
At the bottom of the list is the Fifth 
Army, servicing 13 great Middle Western 
States, including Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. I wonder why it is 
that the Fifth Army always comes out 
at the bottom of the list. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. I think that is a very 
high compliment to the Fifth Army area. 
It shows that in this great section of the 
Republic, in the States of Colorado, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, that climatic and other con- 
ditions are such and the management 
by the commanding officers is of such 
a high efficiency that there is no need 
for as much repair of installations, and 
there is no military necessity for build- 
ing any new installations. This bill is 
not written on geographical considera- 
tions. It is written on military needs 
and requirements. So I say it is a com- 
pliment to that great section that it is 
not calling upon the Treasury of the 
United States for money to maintain its 
magnificent installations, because they 
do not need to be cared for by direct ap- 
propriation this year. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. From the 
bottom of my heart I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. He replied exactly as 
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I thought he would and has made it pos- 
sible for me, when I return to the head- 
quarters of the Fifth Army, to tell them 
that I am bringing from the great chair- 
man of this great committee the word 
that the Fifth Army is tops. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly, it is tops. 


SCOTT AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in St. 
Clair County, Ill., some 34 years ago, 
one of the major installations of today’s 
Air Force, Scott Air Force Base, had 
its beginning as an integral part of the 
Army's first air arm. Records indicate 
that the site for a mammoth aviation 
school was chosen by Congress on June 
14, 1917, and construction began several 
weeks later. 

Following the usual procedure of nam- 
ing aviation fields in honor of American 
fiyers who had distinguished themselves, 
the new school was named for Corp. 
Frank S. Scott. Scott had lost his life 
several years earlier on an experimental 
flight at College Park, Md. He is be- 
lieved to have been the first enlisted man 
to die as the result of an air accident. 

Although Scott Field, as it was origi- 
nally called, was a vital factor in the 
winning of World War I, it was not until 
June 25, 1919, that the Government ac- 
tually purchased the property at a cost 
of $119,285. It occupies 2,761 acres of 
land in St. Clair County. 

During the twenties and early thirties, 
Scott became the Army’s center of light- 
er-than-air flying. In 1921 construction 
began on an airship hangar which was 
to be the second largest structure of its 
kind in the world. For 18 years it was 
a middle-western landmark, the symbol 
of a great base, guided for many years 
by Col. John A. Paegelow, one of the 
world’s authorities on lighter-than-air 
craft. 

The year 1939 spelled the end of the 

lighter-than-air era. The dirigible 
hangar was razed and replaced by a more 
modern airplane hangar. The acreage 
was increased considerably when two new 
areas housing the parent radio school 
of the Air Corps were incorporated. 
During the period 1939 to 1947 this base 
expanded its technical training facilities 
and functions, for the primary purpose 
of furnishing skilled operating personnel 
for military service, and played an im- 
portant part in the successful conclusion 
of World War II. 
__ In 1947 the Technical Division of the 
Air Training Command moved its head- 
quarters to Scott Air Force Base from 
St. Louis and in 1949 the Air Training 
Command, consolidating its divisions, es- 
tablished new headquarters here. In 
1951 the command again decentralized 
its activities into air forces, one spe- 
cializing in technical and the other in 
fiying training. In early 1952 a crew- 
training air force was organized. 

In order to consolidate flying training 
and technical training activities into a 
single-unit organization, resulting from 
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development of more complex aircraft, 
the headquarters of Air Training Com- 
mand in the fall of 1957 moved to Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base, Tex. Concur- 
rently, the headquarters of Military Air 
Transport Service Headquarters was 
transferred to Scott Air Force Base from 
Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Prince Georges County, Md. 

This move was made in order to ef- 
fectuate a more efficient and centralized 
location for the worldwide operations of 
the Military Air Transport Service. The 
release of facilities at Andrews Air Force 
Base permitted the transfer of head- 
quarters Air Research and Development 
Command, formerly located in scattered 
and rented buildings in the city of Balti- 
more, Md., to establish their consoli- 
dated headquarters in permanent build- 
ings at this location at minimum cost 
and disruption of activities. This loca- 
tion is also advantageous to the Govern- 
ment in that it permits constant liaison 
to be maintained with all branches of 
the military services in the Washington 
area. 

The joint users of Scott Air Force 
Base include Air Defense Command, Air 
Training Command, Continental Air 
Command, and the headquarters of 
Military Air Transport Service. 

The transfer and establishment of the 
organizational functions of MATS head- 
quarters at this location was quickly and 
economically effected with minimum dis- 
rhea to operational command activi- 

es. 

Existing facilities to accommodate this 
movement were found to be satisfactory 
and minimum expenditures of funds in 
future years are anticipated. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 military personnel are per- 
manently assigned here with 2,500 addi- 
tional civilians employed for a total 
strength of 5,500 persons. 

The mission of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service is to provide, first, airlift 
required in support of approved joint 
war plans; second, scheduled airlift for 
the Department of Defense within the 
continental United States between the 
continental United States and overseas 
areas, and between and within overseas 
areas as directed by higher authority; 
third, worldwide air transport, air 
weather, airways and air communica- 
tions, and air rescue service systems; 
fourth, flight service within the zone of 
interior; fifth, organization and training 
of air resupply and communications 
services; sixth, supervision and control 
and maintenance of primary facilities 
for performing its assigned mission; and 
seventh, theater jurisdiction in overseas 
areas where MATS units are stationed 
but which are outside the jurisdiction of 
any theater commander. 

Belleville, Ill., 6 miles west of Scott 
Air Force Base, is the seat of govern- 
ment of St. Clair County. It was settled 
in 1806, established in 1814, and incorpo- 
rated in 1819. 

The center of a vast farming area, it 
is also the stove manufacturing capital 
of the United States. In addition, there 
are unlimited supplies of bituminous 
coal and high-grade limestone. 

The population of Belleville is esti- 
mated around 40,000, occupying an area 
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of 6.5 square miles. The mean annual 
temperature is 56.3 with an average an- 
nual rainfall of 37.2 inches. The hu- 
midity maintains an annual average of 
0.70 and the prevailing winds are south. 
fo city is 420 to 630 feet above sea 
evel. 

The city has a first-class hotel, numer- 
ous tourist homes, and tourist courts. 
It has a modern hospital, two homes for 
aged, a good nursing home, and an or- 
phanage maintained by the Catholic 
diocese of Belleville. 

There are four large theaters and one 
drive-in, a 26-acre municipal park, and 
three golf courses. 

Churches of every major faith wel- 
come Scott personnel and many main- 
tain service centers. 

There are two daily newspapers and 
one radio station. 

East St. Louis which joins Belleville 
on the west, has an estimated popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000. It boasts several 
good motels and a modern hotel, parks, 
and golf courses. It is one of the largest 
livestock centers in the world. 

There are two major hospitals in East 
St. Louis, with a tuberculosis sanitarium 
close by. It is the home of Parks Col- 
lege of St. Louis University, one of the 
few institutions in the United States 
offering a college degree in various 
phases of aeronautics. 

St. Louis, Mo., hub of most of the 
activities of this area, is a center of a 
population of close to 2 million. The 
second largest railroad center in the 
United States, it is also served by all 
major airlines. 

It is the shoe and beer manufacturing 
center of the United States and the 
home of the famous Washington Uni- 
versity Medical Center and St. Louis 
University Medical School. It is the 
world’s largest raw fur market, the cen- 
ter of a large chemical industry, and 
along with its sister city, the center of 
a meatpacking industry rivaled only by 
Chicago. 

Back in Illinois, several small com- 
munities lie within a 10-mile radius of 
Scott Air Force Base. Many officers, 
airmen, and civilian personnel of Scott 
reside in Lebanon, O’Fallon, and Mas- 
coutah, as well as in other outlying com- 
munities. Lebanon is the home of 
McKendree College, over 100 years old, 
and boasts a country club with swim- 
ming pool and golf course. Many Scott 
ne are active members of this 
club. 

The Air Force has invested $58 million 
in this installation to date, with an addi- 
tional expenditure of $693,000 planned 
for construction under authorization be- 
ing provided by this fiscal year 1959 con- 
struction authorization bill. 

Additional investments in future years 
are planned by the Air Force to expand 
and improve the facilities at this im- 
portant Air Force Base. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
now before the House which would au- 
thorize 1959 fiscal year military and 
naval construction contains two items 
which I have been supporting for some 
time. The first is an authorization for 
the construction of 310 Capehart hous- 
ing units at Westover Air Force Base, 
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Chicopee Falls, Mass., at a cost of $1,- 

345,000 and the second authorizes the 

construction of a National Guard 

Armory at Agawam, Mass., at a cost of 

$170,000. 

Mr. Chairman, Westover Air Force 
Base is the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command’s Eighth Air Force. Since 
the Atlantic Division of the Military Air 
Transport Service vacated Westover 
Field in 1955 and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand took over command of the facility, 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of military personnel as- 
signed to the base. Naturally, military 
families have found difficulty in obtain- 
ing housing in off-base communities 
close enough so that there would be no 
great travel time lag in the event of an 
emergency. The military commanders 
at the base were concerned over key per- 
sonnel such as pilots and engineers liv- 
ing at great distances from their air- 
craft. As we all know, the Strategic Air 
Command is still our first line of defense 
and SAC planes and crews are on a 24- 
hour a day alert. The late Brig. Gen. 
Donald W. Saunders, who commanded 
the 57th Air Division at Westover until 
he was killed in the tragic take-off crash 
of a jet tanker on June 27, had expressed 
his concern to me about the need of 
more on-base housing for his military 
personnel. I am quite pleased to know 
that this legislation contains an author- 
ization item for 310 housing units at 
Westover. Construction of these units 
will start in the fall. The Strategic Air 
Command has already asked for 370 ad- 
ditional Capehart units for Westover, 
and this request has been approved by 
Air Force Headquarters. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Defense Depart- 
ment has deferred action on the 370 
additional units until such time as con- 
struction is well underway on the 310 
units contained in this bill. Authoriza- 
tion for the 370 additional units will 
have to come through in subsequent au- 
thorization legislation. 

Because of General Saunders keen 
interest in these 310 housing units for 
his officers and men at Westover, I think 
it was most fitting and proper that West- 
over Air Force Base officials have de- 
cided to name the new housing project 
Saunders Knoll out of respect for the 
memory of the late General Saunders. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include the 
following news story from the Spring- 
field Daily News on July 3, announcing 
the naming of the housing project as 
Saunders Knoll: 

SAUNDERS KNOLL To Be NAmE or New Hous- 
ING ON BASE—FIRST SECTION or PROJECT To 
BE MEMORIAL TO COMMANDER OF 57TH AIR 
Division KILLED In CRASH 
WESTOVER Am Force Base, July 3.—Brig. 

Gen. Donald W. Saunders, commander of the 
57th Air Division, who was killed last Fri- 
day in the crash of the KC-135 Stratotanker 
here, will be memoralized when the first por- 
tion of the new Capehart housing project is 
constructed on this Strategic Air Command 
base. 

Base officials today announced that the 
initial part of the 310-unit housing project 
will be named Saunders Knoll in honor of the 
57th Air Division commander. 

One of the other portions of the huge 
housing project will be named in honor of 
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one of the two sergeants who were killed 
aboard the same plane. 

General Saunders was the aircraft com- 
mander of the number three craft “Cocoa” 
in the ill-fated flight. All 15 occupants of 
the plane, including the crew of seven, six 
newsmen and two aeronautical officials lost 
their lives when the plane failed to gain alti- 
tude and hit high tension lines and then 
crashed into a cornfield nearly a mile from 
the end of the Westover runway. 

General Saunders, 45, had been commander 
of the 57th Air Division at Westover since 
September 24, 1958. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $135,000 for an Army Na- 
tional Guard Armory in Caldwell, Ohio. 
Caldwell is the county seat of Noble 
County in the 15th district of Ohio, 
which I have the honor to represent. 

I should like to call the importance of 
this measure to the attention of the 
Members of the House for indeed it is an 
important item. 

For many years Caldwell had no Na- 
tional Guard unit. From time to time 
interest was displayed only to subside 
because of the seeming impossibility of 
obtaining training facilities. Recently 
local interest has been increasing and a 
National Guard unit was formed which 
has trained and performed admirably. 
Its presence has been a source of pride 
to the community and is providing our 
State and our Nation with an important 
arm of defense. We will make no mis- 
take in providing this authorization. 
We would make grave errors if we should 
fail to authorize it. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Ohio has approved this installa- 
tion, and the matching funds are avail- 
able. The National Guard Bureau has 
also approved the facility and requested 
it be given priority. 

The National Guard program will be 
further strengthened by this installation 
in Caldwell, Ohio. I urge its approval. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not asked for any time and I desire no 
time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Technical Services Facilities 
(Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
housing, and utilities, $2,697,000. 

Detroit Arsenal, Mich.; Administrative 
facilities, $5,666,000. 


Md.: Troop 
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Administrative 
and utilities, 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: 
facilities, troop housing, 
$8,529,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.: Operational and 
training facilities, $570,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, N. Mex.: 
Operational and training facilities, research, 
development and test facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community fa- 
cilities, $7,931,000. 


(Quartermaster Corps) 
Fort Lee, Va.: Operational and training 
facilities, and troop housing, $4,630,000. 
(Chemical Corps) 


Army Chemical Center, Md.:Troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,051,000. 
Fort Detrick, Md.: 

$1,795,000. 


Troop housing, 


(Signal Corps) 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, research, development, and test 
facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $9,098,000. 

(Corps of Engineers) 

Army May Service, Md.: Operational and 

training facilities, $1,913,000. 
(Transportation Corps) 
Fort Eustis, Va.: Operational and training 


facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $3,634,000. 
(Medical Corps) 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colo.: Troop 


housing, $862,000. 
Field Forces Facilities 
(First Army area) 

Fort Devens, Mass.: Operational and 
training facilities, $171,000. 

Fort Dix, N. J.: Troop housing and utili- 
ties, $3,749,000. 

(Second Army area) 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Hospital facilities, 
family housing, and real estate, $2,274,000. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: Operational and training 
facilities, and utilities, $516,000. 

Fort Meade, Md.: Operational and training 
facilities, $498,000. 

Fort Ritchie, Md.: Supply facilities, $43,000. 

(Third Army area) 

Fort Benning, Ga.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, troop 
housing, and family housing, $3,454,000. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$762,000, 

Fort Campbell, Ky.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, medical 
facilities, and administrative facilities, $847,- 
000. 

Fort McClellan, 
training. 

Fort Rucker, Ala.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,406,000. 

(Fourth Army area) 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $13,734,000. 

Fort Hood, Tex.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $4,258,000. 

Fort Sill, Okla.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and utilities, $3,227,000. 


(Fifth Army area) 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: Troop hous- 
ing, and family housing, $783,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Operational and 
training facilities, and troop housing, $1,076,- 
000. 


Ala.: Operational and 


Fort Riley, Kans.: Operational and training 
facilities, and utilities, $1,084,000. 
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(Sixth Army area) 
Baywood Park, Calif.: Real estate, $144,000. 
Camp Desert Rock, Nev.: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and utilities, $2,892,- 
000. 


Fort Lewis, Wash.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$1,085,000. 

Fort Ord, Calif.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, troop housing, community facilities, 
and utilities, $4,733,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Ariz.: Operational and 
training facilities, $173,000. 


(Military Academy) 
United States Military Academy, West 


Point, N. Y.: Troop housing, medical facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $5,844,000. 


(Armed Forces special weapons) 


_ Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $273,000. 


(Tactical installations support facilities) 


_ Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
$6,311,000. 


Outside continental United States 
(Alaskan area) 


Fairbanks Permafrost Research area: Real 
estate, $7,000. 

(Pacific Command area) 

Kawathae Harbor, T., H.: Operational and 
training facilities, $240,000. 

Schofield Barracks, T. H.: Troop housing, 
$593,000. 

Fort Shafter, T. H.: Supply facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, family housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,925,000. 

Korea; Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $904,000. 


(United States Army, Europe) 


France: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical fachi- 
ties, administrative facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utlities and ground improvements, 
$4,063,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military instal- 
lations and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 

ent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $201,121,000. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions, 
new weapons development, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
Tation, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $10 million: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Army, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services, of the Senate and House of 
Representatives immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 104. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to con- 
struct, or acquire by lease or otherwise, 
family housing for occupancy as public quar- 
ters at the following locations by utilizing 
foreign currencies acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
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454) or through other commodity transac- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Various locations, France, 298 units. 

Vicenza, Italy, 371 units. 

Army Security Agency, location 13, 91 
units. 

Gateway Communications Station, 
units. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala., 316 units, 

Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y., 120 units. 

White Sands Missile Range, N. Mex., 200 
units. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., 130 units. 

Fort Lee, Va., 435 units. 

Natick R&E, Mass., 25 units. 

Fort Belvoir, Va., 618 units. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, Calif., 25 units. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 50 units, 

Beaumont Army Hospital, Tex., 125 units. 

Fort Totten, N. Y., 130 units. 

Fort Campbell, Ky., 837 units. 

Granite City Engineer Depot, Ill., 65 units. 

Fort Rucker, Ala., 400 units. 

Fort Stewart, Ga., 73 units. 

Fort Bliss, Tex., 410 units, 

Fort Hood, Tex., 500 units. 

Fort Sill, Okla., 349 units. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 700 units. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 200 units. 

Fort Sheridan, Ill., 50 units. 

Forts Baker and Barry, Calif., 98 units. 

Oakland Army Terminal, Calif., 88 units. 

Fort Lewis, Wash., 856 units. 

Branch United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Calif., 160 units. 

United States Military Academy, N. Y. 
156 units. 

Bossier Base, La., 200 units. 

Fort Eustis, Va., 223 units. 

Medina Base, Tex., 125 units. 

Sandia Base, N. Mex., 213 units. 

Army Air Defense command stations, 466 
units. 
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Outside the United States 


Canal Zone, 330 units. 

Schofield Barracks, T. H., 385 units. 

Fort Shafter, T. H., 481 units: Provided, 
however, That no family housing units shall 
be constructed on Fort DeRussy. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following location: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md., 
796 units. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 209, 83d Congress, 
as amended, is amended under the heading 
“Continental United States’ in section 101 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “Technical Service 
Facilities (Ordnance Corps), with respect to 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo., strike out 
“$563,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$600,000”. 

(b) Public Law 209, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$44,- 
407,000" and “$134,075,000" and inserting in 
place thereof “$44,444,000” and “$134,112,- 
000,” respectively. 

Szc. 106 (a) Public Law 534, 88d Congress, 
as amended, is amended under the heading 
“Continental United States” in section 101, 
as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Transportation Corps) ,” 
with respect to Point-Aux-Pins Ammunition 
Terminal, Alabama-Mississippi, strike out 
“Point-Aux-Pins Area Ammunition Terminal, 
Alabama-Mississippi: Ammunition loading 
terminal, including acquisition of land, $26,- 
951,000” and insert in place thereof “Point- 
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Aux-Pins Area Ammunition Storage Depot 
and Terminal, Alabama-Mississippi: Ammu- 
nition storage depot and ammunition loading 
terminal, including acquisition of land, 
$44,168,000.” 

(b) Public Law 534, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$131,- 
906,000" and ‘$238,870,000" and inserting in 
place thereof “$149,123,000" and ‘$256,087,- 
000,” respectively. 

Sec. 107. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 

ervices Facilities (Ordnance Corps) ,” with 
respect to Redstone Arsenal, Ala., strike out 
$2,865,000" and insert in place thereof 
“34,180,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps) ,” with re- 
spect to Fort Monmouth, N. J., strike out 
“$615,000” and insert in place thereof “$731,- 
000"; and with respect to Vint Hill Farms 
Station, Va., strike out “$695,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$1,022,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers),” 
with respect to Granite City Engineer Depot, 
Illinois, strike out “$1,822,000” and insert in 
place thereof $2,815,000." 

(4) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Medical Corps),’’ with 
respect to Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
D. C., strike out “$4,472,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$6,714,000.” 

(5) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area) ,” with respect 
to Fort George G. Meade, Md., strike out 
“$923,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,264,000.” 

(6) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area) ,” with respect 
to Fort Bliss, Tex., strike out “$4,645,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$4,965,000”; and 
with respect to Fort Sill, Okla., strike out 
“$3,053,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$3,454,000.” 

(7) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth Army Area),” with ect 
to Fort Ord, Calif., strike out “$1,407,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,742,000.” 

(8) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Military Academy),” with respect 
to the United States Military Academy, New 
York, strike out “$756,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$1,171,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$237,- 
$20,000" and “$546,387,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$244,125,000” and ‘$553,192,- 
000”, respectively. 

Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Ordnance Corps),” with 
respect to White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. Mex., strike out “$693,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$735,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Chemical Corps),” with 
respect to Camp Detrick, Md., strike out 
“$913,000” and insert in place thereof ‘$1,- 
074,000"; and with respect to Dugway Prov- 
ing Ground, Utah, strike out “$867,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,044,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps),” with re- 
spect to Fort Huachuca, Ariz., strike out 
“$6,856,000” and insert in place thercof 
“$7,576,000.” 

(4) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers),” 
with respect to Fort Belvoir, Va., strike out 
$492,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$940,000.” 
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(5) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Transportation Corps) ,” 
with respect to Fort Eustis, Va., strike out 
“$1,231,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,436,000.” 

(6) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (First Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Dix, N. J., strike out “$54,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$68,000.” 

(7) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area) ,” with respect 
to Fort George G. Meade, Md., strike out 
“$5,885,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$7,695,000.” 

(8) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Third Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Benning, Ga., strike out “$422,000” 
and insert in place thereof $616,000"; and 
with respect to Fort McClellan, Ala., strike 
out “$397,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$527,000.” 

(9) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area) ,” with respect 
to Fort Hood, Tex., strike out “$2,457,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$2,846,000.” 

(10) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fifth Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Riley, Kans., strike out $1,519,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,892,000.” 

(11) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Lewis, Wash., strike out “$3,022,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$3,596,000”; and 
with respect to Fort Ord, Calif., strike out 
“$223,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$319,000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“Outside the United States” in section 101, 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “(Alaskan Area) ,” 
with respect to Wildwood Station (Kenai), 
strike out “$352,000" and insert in place 
thereof “$516,000.” 

(c) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 402 the amounts “$95,- 
010,000”, $35,763,000", and “$334,104,000” and 


inserting in place thereof ‘$100,343,000", 
“$35,927,000”, and ‘'$339,601,000", respec- 
tively. 


Sec. 109. (a) Public Law 85-241, 85th 
Congress, is amended under the heading 
“Inside the United States” in section 101 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “Technical Serv- 
ices Facilities (Corps of Engineers),” with 
respect to Cold Regions Laboratory, Han- 
over, N, H., strike out $2,496,000" and in- 
sert in place thereof $3,787,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-241, 85th Congress, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts “$115,624,000" and 
“$293,103,000" and inserting in place thereof 
“$116,915,000" and “$294,394,000." 

Sec. 110. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to enter into a con- 
tract or contracts for the sale of the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Texas, and convey 
a clear title by quitclaim deed all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to said depot, to any legal person or 
group, except Government agencies or de- 
partments, upon such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines to be in the 
public interest. The Secretary of the Army 
is directed to act as follows: 

(1) The depot shall be moved to, and 
integrated with, the ammunition outloading 
terminal previously authorized for construc- 
tion at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala., and, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this or any 
other act, the authority contained in the 
act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 536), for the 
acquisition of land and initiation of con- 
struction for the Point-Aux-Pins facility 
shall continue in effect until specifically 
superseded, modified, or repealed. 

(2) The sale of the San Jacinto Depot 
property shall be offered by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, on behalf of 
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and under the supervision’ of the Secretary 
of the Army within 18 months from the 
date of this act. No part of the land herein 
shall be sold, transferred, or occupied, by 
virtue of this transaction, by any Govyern- 
ment agency or department. 

(3) A contract or contracts for the sale 
of the San Jacinto Depot shall be consum- 
mated as expeditiously as possible there- 
after and on such terms us are determined 
by the Secretary of the Army to be in the 
best interest of the United States: Provided, 
That if the property is to be conveyed under 
any terms by which the purchase price is 
not paid in full simultaneously with the 
signing of the contract, title shall remain 
in the United States until full payment is 
made but there shall be no penalty or 
charges made for deferred payments. 

(4) All proceeds from the sale shall be 
available to administer the provisions of this 
section and to pay any and all expenses, 
including land acquisition, in connection 
with the relocation, exchange, or sale of the 
San Jacinto Depot or the establishment of 
a fully integrated depot at Point-Aux-Pins, 
Ala., or all proceeds deposited into the 
Treasury of the United States for obligation 
by the Army. 

(5) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, and the monetary 
limitation imposed by section 502 hereof 
shall not be inclusive of any funds required 
for or in connection with the San Jacinto 
Depot relocation. 

Notwithstanding any provision of this sec- 
tion to the contrary the United States may 
retain possession of the San Jacinto depot 
or any part thereof until such time as facili- 
ties are substantially completed and available 
for use at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala, 

TITLE II 

Src. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval Facility, Cape May, N. J.: Operational 
and training facilities, $141,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, S. C.: Drydock, 
$10 million. 

Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $6 million: Pro- 
vided, however, That no more than $500,000 
of this sum shall be utilized for protective 
works until the Secretary of the Navy de- 
termines in his judgment that sufficient ac- 
tion has been taken or arrangements made 
to arrest further subsidence of the shipyard. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn.: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,247,000. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $766,000. 

Fleet Base Facilities 

Naval Station, Newport, R. I.: Troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $1,709,000. 

Naval Base, Norfolk, Va.: Operational and 
training facilities, $2,546,000. 

Aviation Facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Tex.: Troop housing, $1,041,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, troop housing, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $14,940,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, util- 
ities and ground improvements, and real 
estate, $4,679,000. 
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(Fleet support air stations) 


Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $114,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla.: Main- 
tenance facilities, $1,252,000, 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Crows 
Landing, Calif.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, $47,000, 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Nev.: 
Operational and training facilities, $80,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Fentress, 
Va.: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 

Naval Seaplane Facility, Harvey Point, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
troop housing, administrative facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $11,215,- 
000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $74,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, supply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements $15,823,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Mayport, 
Fla.; Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, community facilities, utilities, 
and real estate, $9,892,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, 
Calif.: Operational facilities and real estate, 
$7 million. 

Naval Outlying Field, Whitehouse Field, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 

(Marine Corps air stations) 


Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beau- 
fort, S. C.: Operational and training facilities 
and real estate, $4,352,000, 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
and supply facilities, $1,067,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,003,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,158,000. 


(Special purpose air stations) 


Naval Air Facility, Towers Field, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Md.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, utilities, and opera- 
tional and training facilities at the Naval 
Air Station, Patuxent River, Md., $17,666,000. 

Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, supply facilities, and troop 
housing (including operational and training 
facilities and troop housing on San Nicolas 
Island; and maintenance facilities, research, 
development and test facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and utilities and 
ground improvements at Camp Cooke), $13,- 
841,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R, I.: Utili- 
ties, $2,210,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va.: Admin- 
istrative facilities, $128,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif.: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $146,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$280,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
S. C.: Utilities, $462,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$5,138,000, 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $168,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif.: Utilities, $206,000. 
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Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 

Calif.: Maintenance facilities, $241,000. 
Ordnance Facilities 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash.: 
Maintenance facilities, $86,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
Calif.: Supply facilities, $129,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Calif.: 
Maintenance facilities, $2,517,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$510,000. 

Nayal Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$44,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, 
Mass.: Maintenance facilities, $694,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Må.: Research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $601,000. 

Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: 
housing, $14,200,000. 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Va.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $1,184,000. 

Naval Receiving Station, District of Co- 
lumbia: Operational facilities, $650,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill.: 
Operational and training facilities, $1,- 
368,000. 

Naval War College, Newport, R. I.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $273,000. 

Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va.: 
Operational and training facilities, $4,643,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, $4,199,000. 

Medical Facilities 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Mad.: Hospital and medical facilities, $8,- 
503,000. 

Communication Facilities 

Naval Radio Station, Washington County, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities and ground improvements, $38,- 
654,000. 

Office of Naval Research Facilities 

Nayal Research Laboratory, District of Co- 
lumbia: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $192,000. 

Outside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
T. H.: Operational and training facilities, 
$159,000. 


Troop 


Aviation Facilities 

Naval Air Station, Agana, Mariana Islands: 
Operational and training facilities, and real 
estate, $4,414,000. 

Naval Station, Bermuda, British West 
Indies: Operational and training facilities, 
$683,000. 

Naval Air Station, Ford Island, T. H.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $1,271,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Supply 
facilities, $165,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, P. R.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $3,824,000, 


Supply Facilities 


Naval Supply Depot, Guam, Mariana Is- 
lands: Supply facilities, $3,060,000. 


Communication Facilities 


Naval Communication Unit No. 3, Asmara, 
Eritrea: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,180,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, Londonderry, North 
Ireland: Operational and training facilities, 
$219,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, Port Lyautey, Mo- 
rocco: Operational and training facilities, 
$519,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 

Public Works Center, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba: Utilities, $890,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
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tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $75,301,000, 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop naval installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real-estate 
actions pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 204, (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
construct, or acquire by lease or otherwise, 
family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters and community facilities at the 
following locations by utilizing foreign cur- 
rencies acquired pursuant to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454) or 
through other commodity transactions of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Naval Magazine, Cartagena, 
units, and community facilities. 

Naval Magazine, El Ferrol, Spain, 45 units, 
and community facilities, 

Naval Air Station, Port Lyautey, Morocco, 
330 units. 

Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, 122 
units, and community facilities, 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 

Inside the United States 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, 277 
units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
800 units. 

Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, N. C., 27 
units. 

Naval Facility, Centerville, Calif., 24 units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C., 849 units. 2 

Naval Facility, Coos Head, Oreg., 24 units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill. 
425 units. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, 
units, 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Mass., 19 units. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn., 
500 units. 

Naval Facility, Pacific Beach, Wash., 30 
units. 

Nayal Facility, Point Sur, Calif., 24 units. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash., 
550 units. 

Naval Ordnance Missile Test Facility, 


White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex. 51 
units. 


Outside of the United States 
Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
T. H., 1,140 units. 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, Headquarters, 
Camp H, M. Smith, Oahu, T. H., 168 units. 


Spain, 46 


Calif., 800 
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Naval Station, Guam, Mariana Islands, 
220 units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, T. H., 650 units. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu, T. H., 80 
units. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, T. H., 
650 units. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following locations: 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Fla., 96 units. 

Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md., 
385 units. 

Naval Station, Green Cove Springs, Fia., 
392 units. 

Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 534, 82d Congress, 
as amended, is amended under the heading 
“Continental United States” in section 201 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “medical facilities,” 
with respect to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Va., area, strike out “$12,815,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$13,979,000,” 

(b) Public Law 634, 82d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 402 the amounts “3139,- 
143,000” and “$266,927,000", and inserting re- 
spectively in place thereof “$140,307,000", and 
“$268,091,000.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 534, 83d Congress, 
as amended, is amended by striking out in 
section 202, “$70,656,000”, and inserting in 
place thereof “$72,785,000.” 

(b) Public Law 534, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 502 the amounts “$70,- 
656,000”, and “$210,704,000" and inserting 
respectively in place thereof “$72,785,000”, 
and “$212,833,000.” 

Src. 207. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 201 as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Marine Corps 
Facilities,” with respect to the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., strike out 
“$648,000” and insert in place thereof “$778,- 

(2) Under the subheading “Ordnance Fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Under- 
water Ordnance Station, Newport, R. I. 
strike out $370,000" and insert in place 
thereof “$411,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“Outside Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 201, as follows: 

Under subheading “Aviation Facilities,” 
with respect to the Naval Air Station, Agana, 
Guam, Mariana Islands, by striking out 
“$6,525,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$9,063,000” and with respect to the Naval 
Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, by striking 
out “$8,589,800” and inserting in place 
thereof “$9,089,800.” 

(c) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 502 the amounts "$308,- 
463,600", “$108,365,300," and “$575,592,300" 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$308,634,600", “*$111,403,300," and “$578,801- 
300.” 

Sec. 208. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in sec- 
tion 201, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Fleet Base Fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Station, 
Newport, R. I., strike out “$11,672,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$14,601,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading ‘Aviation Fa- 
cilities (Naval Air Training Stations) ,” with 
respect to the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Chase Field, Tex., strike out “$2,247,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$2,569,000”; and with 
respect to the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
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Meridian, Miss., strike out “$8,231,000” and 
insert in thereof “$9,141,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Aviation Fa- 
cilities (Marine Corps Air Stations),” with 
respect to the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., strike out “$170,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$273,000.” 

(4) Under the subheading “Service School 
Facilities,” with respect to the Fleet Air De- 
fense Training Center, Dam Neck, Va., strike 
out $237,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$300,000,” and with respect to the Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill, strike 
out “$8,413,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$10,613,000.” 

(5) Under the subheading “Medical Fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Hospital, 
Great Lakes, Ill, strike out “$12,730,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$14,754,000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in sec- 
tion 203 “$85,939,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$86,711,000.” 

(c) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 402 the amounts “$303,- 
453,000,” “$85,939,000,” and “451,393,000” 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$312,004,000," **$86,711,000,” and ‘$460,716,- 
000.” 

Sec. 209. Public Law 85-241, 85th Con- 
gress, is amended under the heading “Inside 
the United States” in section 201 as follows: 

Under the subheading “Aviation Facilities 
(Special Purpose Air Stations) ,” with respect 
to the Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point 
Mugu, Calif., insert before ‘'$7,669,000” the 
words “and land acquisition,” 


TITLE II 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn.: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, utili- 
ties, and real estate, $2,649,000. 

Ethan Allen Air Force Base, Winooski, Vt.: 
Troop housing, $990,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainten- 
ance facilities, supply facilities, hospital fa- 
cilities, community facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $10,659,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, hospital facilities, troop housing 
community facilities, and utilities, $4,176,000. 

K. I, Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Mich.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $10,673,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oreg.: 
Community facilities, and utilities, $229,000. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, and utilities, $9,- 
948,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, and util- 
ities, $935,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, N. Dak.: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $2,721,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Mass.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $3,- 
689,000. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Calif.: 
Medical facilities, $122,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
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maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and real estate, $2,- 
799,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities and 
utilities and ground improvements, $3,579,- 
000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, N. Y.: Maintenance facilities, 
$86,000. 

‘Truax Field, Madison, Wis.: Troop housing, 
and ground improvements, $795,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainten- 
ance facilities, and utilities, $3,992,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$8,695,000. 

Air Materiel Command 

Brookley Ar Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: Main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$975,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and real estate, $1,177,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and troop housing, $1,746,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Utilities, $157,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Pa.: 
Supply facilities, $94,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, and troop housing, $1,560,000. 

Memphis General Depot, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Administrative facilities, $1,464,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
Calif.: Supply facilities, $658,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, medical facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $6,169,000, 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and utilities, 
$4,362,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Okla,: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $5,196,000, 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, supply facilities, 
and medical facilities, $11,037,000. 


Air Research and Development Command 


Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, and 
utilities, $981,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, research, development, and 
test facilities, supply facilities, and real 
estate, $10,109,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, troop housing, utilities, and real 
estate, $1,650,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.: Supply facilities, and utilities, 
$481,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass.: Maintenance facilities, $165,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fia.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,884,000. 

School of Aviation Medicine 

School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Operational 
and training facilities, research, development, 
and test facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
and medical facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, troop housing, community facilities, 
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utilities, and ground improvements, $12 mil- 
lion. 
Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $979,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, utilities, 
and real estate, $1,584,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, 
Troop housing, $640,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala.: Troop 
housing, $400,000. 

Greenville Air Force Base, Greenville, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
and real estate, $208,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex.: 
Troop housing, $750,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denyer, Colo., or 
alternate location: Operational and training 
facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, and utilities, 
$5 milion. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz.: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $441,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $1,213,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,119,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev.: 
Maintenance facilities, $358,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Tex.: 
Maintenance facilities, $319,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $245,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $2,051,000. 

Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nev.: Supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $571,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,770,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities and ground improve- 
ments, and real estate, $3,081,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz.: 
Operational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,261,000. 

Continental Air Command 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Troop housing, $1,805,000. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,589,000. 

Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga.: 
Utilities, $172,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Mad.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and utilities, $18,- 
937,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Donaldson Air Force Base, Greenville, S. ©.: 
Maintenance facilities, $78,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $2,874,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
N. J.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $3,901,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, 11.: Troop 
housing, $423,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Okla.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, utilities, and real estate, $4,051,000, 
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Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La.: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $4,280,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, hospital fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $7,868,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $5,080,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,654,000. 

Brunswick Naval Air Station, Brunswick, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,417,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Ind.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and utilities, 
$7,996,000, 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $2,257,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $4,578,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Okla.: Operational and training facilities, 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
ama facilities, and utilities, $2,734,- 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $1,939,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Ariz.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
utilities, and real estate, $4,174,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,404,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Tex.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,346,000. 

Elisworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, S. 
Dak.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $3,241,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $4,094,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$2,703,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,489,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $4,493,000. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, Lake Charles, 
La.: Operational and training facilities, and 
supply facilities, $3,401,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $3,795,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and community facilities, 
$897,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $4,250,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $3,463,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and real estate, $11,716,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational and training facilities, 
utilities, $3,774,000. 
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MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $3,577,000. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,832,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $3,344,- 
000. 
McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, utilities, and real estate, $5,137,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $1,039,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and real estate, $3,265,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, N. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $940,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y.: Supply facilities, and utilities, 
$208,000. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, 
Wis.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, troop housing, and commu- 
nity facilities, $15,552,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $2,352,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $2,997,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$8,431,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Troop housing, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,345,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$5,185,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif.: 
Maintenance facilities, $536,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va.: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $1,371,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $1,650,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tenn.: 
Troop housing, $591,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, N. C.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $4,858,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, S. C.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,339,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities, utilities, and real es- 
tate, $5,474,000. 


Special Facilities 
Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $563,000. 
Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, utilities, and real es- 
tate, $163,066,000. 

Outside the United States 
Air Materiel Command 


Various locations: Supply facilities, and 
utilities, $696,000. 
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Alaskan Air Command 


Elelson Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, $380,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base: Operational 
and training facilities, $710,000. 

King Salmon rt: Operational and 
training facilities, $340,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, utilities and ground improvements, and 
real estate, $24,986,000. 


Caribbean Air Command 


Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, $1,540,000, 


Military Air Transport Service 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,347,000. 


Pacific Air Forces 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $144,000, 

Midway Island: Supply facilities, $839,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $15,688,000. 


Strategic Air Command 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,508,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $643,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $21,- 
431,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational and train- ` 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $19,- 
952,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $29,- 
135,000. 

Special Facilities 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $315,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities for ballistic, 
strategic, and defense missiles by acquiring, 
constructing, converting, rehabilitating, or 
installing permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $287,500,000, 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $10 million: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
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Senate and House of Representatives imme- 
diately upon reaching a final decision to im- 
plement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertain- 
ing thereto. 

Sec. 304, (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
to construct, or acquire by lease or otherwise, 
family housing for occupancy as public quar- 
ters and community facilities at the follow- 
ing locations by utilizing foreign currencies 
acquired pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454), or through 
other commodity transactions of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: 

Lajes Field, Azores, 306 units. 

Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda, 
units. 

Laon, France, 102 units. 

Keflavik Airport, Iceland, 300 units. 

Benguerir Airport, Morocco, 248 units. 

Sidi Slimane Air Base, Morocco, 295 units. 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippines, 900 units. 

Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 200 units. 

Madrid-Torrejon area, Spain, 460 units. 

Moron-San Pablo area, Spain, 40 units. 

Various locations, Spain, 120 units, and 
community facilities. 

Zaragoza Air Base, Spain, 176 units. 

Alconbury RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
50 units. 

Bentwaters RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
190 units. 

Bruntingthorpe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 93 units. 

Brize Norton RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 215 units. 

Chelveston RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
79 units. 

Chicksands Priory RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 83 units. 

Fairford RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
177 units. 

High Wycombe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 110 units. 

Lakenheath-Mildenhall Area, United King- 
dom, 55 units, and community facilities. 

Stansted-Mountfitchet RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 22 units. 

Upper Heyford RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 259 units. 

Wethersfield RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 416 units. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to construct fam- 
ily housing for occupancy as public quarters 
at the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


Camp Adair Air Force Station, Oreg., 150 
units. 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Beale Air Force Base, Calif., 970 units. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind., 250 units. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Ill., 450 units. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla., 
50 units. 

Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C., 275 units, 

Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., 525 units. 

Dover Air Force Base, Del., 500 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn., 365 units, 

Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 778 units. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak., 220 units, 

Forbes Air Force Base, Kans., 414 units. 

Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units. 

Fort Lee Air Force Station, Va., 154 units. 

Geiger Field, Wash., 168 units. 

Glasgow Alr Force Base, Mont., 460 units, 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, N. Dak., 744 
units. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y., 270 units, 
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Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 550 units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 400 units. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 366 
units. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Miss., 290 units. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Mich., 475 units, 

K. I. Sawyer Airport, Mich., 595 units. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., 490 units. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, La., 300 units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Va., 500 units. 

Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 200 units. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 units. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 150 
units. 

Mather Air Force Base, Calif., 220 units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash., 1,000 units. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., 540 units, 

McCoy Air Force Base, Fla., 668 units. 

McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., 1,450 units. 

Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., 932 units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 200 units. 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y., 290 
units, 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., 616 units. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif., 315 units. 

Pease Air Force Base, N. H., 483 units. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., 900 
units. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 610 
units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 150 units. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich., 580 units. 

Sheppard Alr Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 235 
units. 

Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 300 units. 

Suffoik County Air Force Base, N. Y., 220 
units. 

Syracuse Air Force Station, N. Y., 216 units. 

Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. 

Truax Field, Wis., 280 units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Ga., 200 units. 

United States Air Force Academy, Colorado, 
300 units. 

Vance Air Force Base, Okla., 230 units. 

Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 310 units. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., 154 units. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., 150 units. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Mich., 618 units. 

Outside the United States 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, 
units. 

Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, 600 units. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to ac- 
quire family housing at the following loca- 
tions: 

Brookley Air Force Base, Ala., 175 units. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., 600 units. 

Craig Air Force Base, Ala., 225 units. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz., 550 
units. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., 500 
units, 

Hunter Air Force Base, Ga., 500 units, 

Kelly Air Force Base, Tex., 592 units. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., 480 units, 

March Air Force Base, Calif., 644 units. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., 250 units. 

Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y., 628 units. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., 612 units. 

Reese Air Force Base, Tex., 418 units, 

Shaw Air Force Base, S. C., 400 units. 

Walker Air Force Base, N. Mex., 800 units. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
2,000 units. 

Src. 305. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended, under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 301, as follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand,” with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
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Falmouth, Mass., strike out $6,076,000,” and 
insert in place thereof “$6,522,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, strike out “$14,- 
508,000” and insert in place thereof “$15,- 
800,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 502 the amounts “$824,- 
300,000” and “$1,363,189,000" and inserting 
in place thereof “'$826,038,000" and ‘“$1,364,- 
927,000,” respectively. 

Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended, under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in section 
301, as follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand"’— 

(1) with respect to Duluth Municipal Air- 
port, Duluth, Minn., strike out $1,469,000" 
and insert in place thereof “$1,636,000.” 

(2) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass., strike out $11,577,000" and 
insert in place thereof “$13,341,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden, Utah, strike out “$1,339,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,661,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Training Com- 
mand,” with respect to James Connally Air 
Force Base, Waco, Tex., strike out “$4,687,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$5,301,000.” 

Under the subheading “Strategic Air Com- 
mand,” with respect to Malmstrom Air Force 
Base, Great Falls, Mont., strike out “$1,586,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$1,726,000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 402 the amounts “811,- 
342,000” and “$1,447,950,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$814,349,000" and “'$1,450,957,- 
000,” respectively. 

Sec. 307. (a) Public Law 85-241, 85th 
Congress, is amended, under the heading 
“Inside the United States” in section 301, 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand”— 

(1) with respect to Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Glasgow, Mont., strike out “$2,048,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$2,390,- 
000.” 


(2) with respect to Grandview Air Force 
Base, Kansas City, Mo., strike out “$1,100,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$1,348,- 
000." 

(3) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 
Minot, N. Dak., strike out “$6,804,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$8,507,000.” 

(4) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass., strike out “$559,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$615,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Kelly Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex., strike out “$899,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$1,128,- 
000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Training Com- 
mand,” with respect to Perrin Air Force 
Base, Sherman, Tex., strike out “$460,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$637,000.” 

Under the subheading “Strategic Air Com- 
mand”— 

(1) with respect to Barksdale Air Force 
Base, Shreveport, La., strike out “$3,344,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$3,633,- 
000.” 

(2) with respect to Beale Air Force Base, 
Marysville, Calif., strike out $7,458,000" 
and insert in place thereof “$9,087,000.” 

(3) with respect to MacDill Air Force Base, 
Tampa, Fla., strike out “$936,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,268,000.” 

(4) with respect to Portsmouth Air Force 
Base, Portsmouth, N. H., strike out “$2,344,- 
000" and insert in place thereof "$2,947,- 
000.” 

(5) with respect to Whiteman Air Force 
Base, Knob Noster, Mo., strike out “$235,- 
000" and insert in place thereof “$306,000.” 
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(b) Public Law 85-241, 85th Congress, Is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 502 the amounts “$394,076,000" and 
“$601,781,000" and inserting in place there- 
of “$399,755,000" and “$607,460,000," re- 


spectively. 

Sec. 308. (a) Public Law 85-325, 85th Con- 
gress, is amended, under the heading “Alert 
and Dispersal of Strategic Air Command 
Forees” in section 1, as follows: 

(1) with respect to Grand Forks Air Force 
Base, Grand Forks, N. Dak., strike out “$895,- 
000" and insert in place thereof ‘$1,892,- 
000.” 

(2) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 

» N. Dak., strike out “$867,000" and 
insert in place thereof “$1,479,000.” 

(3) with respect to Mountain Home Air 
Force Base, Mountain Home, Idaho, strike 
out “$4,380,000" and insert in place there- 
of “$5,479,000.” 

(4) with respect to Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebr., strike out “$690,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$969,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-325, 85th Congress is 
amended by striking out in section 3 the 
amount “$549,670,000" and inserting in place 
thereof “$552,657,000.” 

Sec. 309. Section 9 of the Air Force Acad- 
emy Act, as amended (68 stat. 49), is fur- 
ther amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the figure “$135,425,000" and in- 
serting in place thereof the figure “$139,- 
797,000.” 


Sec. 310. The last paragraph under the 
heading “Research and Development Com- 
mand” in title III of Public Law 161, 84th 
Congress (69 Stat. 342), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Various locations: Research, develop- 
ment, and operational facilities (including 
not more than $257,000 for an off-base road- 
way approximately 10 miles in length in the 
vicinity of the north boundary of Cape 
Canaveral—an auxiliary to Patrick Air Force 


Base) $20,000,000." 


The amendment made by this section is 
effective from March 1, 1956. 


TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facilities 
required for advanced research projects and 
in connection therewith may acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, inchud- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities and equipment, in the 
total amount of $50 million. 

The Secretary of Defense shall report in 
detail semiannually to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives with respect to the exercise 
of the authority granted by this title. 

TITLE V 
General provisions 

Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of each military department may 
proceed to establish or develop installations 
and facilities under this act without regard 
to sections 3648 and 3734 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529, 40 
U. S. C. 259, 267), and sections 4774 (d) and 
9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority 
for surveys, administration, overhead, plan- 
ning, and supervision incident to construc- 
tion. That authority may be exercised before 
title to the land is approved under section 
855 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 
U. S. C. 255), and even though the land is 
held temporarily. The authority to acquire 
real estate or land includes authority to 
make surveys and to acquire land, and inter- 
ests in land (including temporary use), by 
gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec, 502. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this act, but appropria- 
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tions, for public works projects authorized by 
titles I, II, IZ, and IV shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$112,218,000; outside the United States, 
$8,732,000; section 102, $201,121,000; section 
103, $10,000,000; or a total of $332,071,000. 

(2) for title II; Inside the United States, 
$217,363,000; outside the United States, 
$16,384,000; section 202, $75,301,000; section 
203, $10,000,000; or a total of $319,048,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$536,218,000; outside the United States, 
$123,654,000; section 302, $287,500,000; sec- 
tion 303, $10,000,000; or a total of $957,372,- 
000. 

(4) for title IV: $50,000,000. 

Sec. 503. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, and III of this act may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 percent for projects inside 
the United States and by 10 percent for 
projects outside the United States. However, 
the total cost of all projects in each such 
title may not be more than the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated for projects 
in that title. 

Sec. 504. Any outstanding authority here- 
tofore provided by the act of September 1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1119), the act of July 15, 1955 
(69 Stat. 324), and the act of August 3, 1956 
(TO Stat. 991), for the provision of family 
housing shall be available for the construc- 
tion of family housing at any installations 
for which appropriated fund family housing 
is authorized to be constructed under titles 
I and III of this act. 

Sec, 505. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with ‘section 2313 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with the 
carrying out of this act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the Comp- 
troller General have agreed upon alternative 
methods of adequately auditing those con- 
tracts; the President may exempt those con- 
tracts from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 506. Contracts made by the United 
States under this act shall be awarded, in- 
sofar as practicable, on a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and the 
award is consistent with chapter 137 of title 
10, United States Code, and section 15 of 
the act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 547, 551). 
The Secretary of Defense and the secretaries 
of the military departments shall report 
semiannually to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to all contracts awarded 
on other than a competitive basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 507. As of July 1, 1959, all authoriza- 
tion for mililtary public works to be accomp- 
lished by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment in connection with the establishment 
or development of military installations and 
facilities, and all authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor, that are contained in acts 
approved before August 4, 1956, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those acts in the titles that contain 
the general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public-works 
projects as to which appropriated funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisition in whole or in part 
before July 1, 1959, and authorizations for 
appropriations therefor; 

(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
anty for family housing in the amount of 
$100 million that is contained in section 302 
of the act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 
622); 

(4) the authorizations for public works and 
the appropriation of funds that are contained 
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im sections 2231-2238 of title 10, United 
States Code, as amended (50 U. S. C. 882, 
883, 885, 886) ; 

(5) the authorization for the development 
of the Line of Communications, France, in 
the amount of $30 million that is contained 
In title I, section 102, of the act of July 14, 
1952 (66 Stat. 606, 609); 

(6) the authorization for development of 
classified facilities in the amount of $6,439,- 
000 that is contained in title I, section 102, of 
the act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 336, 
343); 

(7) the authorization for public works and 
for the appropriation of funds that are con- 
tained in the act of April 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 47), 
as amended; and 

(8) notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 506 of the act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 558), the authorization for: 

(a) jet engine test cells in the amount of 
$1,850,000 at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va. that is contained in title II, section 201 
under the heading “Continental United 
States” and subheading “Aviation Facilities” 
of the act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 440, 
442), as amended; 

(b) ammunition storage facilities in the 
amount of $225,000 at the Naval Auxillary Air 
Station, El Centro, Calif.; navigational aids 
in the amount of $590,000 at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.; research 
and development facilities in the amount of 
$1,804,000 at the Naval Air Turbine Test Sta- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; and navigational aids in 
the amount of $400,000 at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Whidbey Island, Wash.: that are con- 
tained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “Continental United States” and 
subheading “Aviation Facilities” of the act 
of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 540), as 
amended; 

(c) the development of aviation ordnance 
facilities in the amount of $2,638,000 that is 
contained in title II, section 202, of the act of 
July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 543), as amended; 

(a) the development of ammunition stor- 
age depot and ammunition loading terminal 
facilities, Point-Aux-Pins Area, Ala.-Miss., 
in the amount of $44,168,000 that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, of the act of 
July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 586), as amended. 

Sec. 508. Section 408 (b) of the act of 
June 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 236, 245), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 509. Section 515 of the act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1958 through 
and including 1961, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, without 
rental charge upon a determination by the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, that 
there is a lack of adequate housing facilities 
at or near such military tactical installations. 
Such housing facilities shall be leased on a 
family or individual unit basis and not more 
than 6,000 of such units may be so leased 
at any one time. Expenditures for the 
rental of such housing facilities may be made 
out of appropriations available for mainte- 
nance and operation but may not exceed $150 
a month for any such unit.” 

Sec. 510, Section 406 of the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1015), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary of a military 
pet 2 br may acquire any interest in land 

at— 

“(1) he or his designee determines is 
needed in the interest of national defense; 
and 

“(2) does not cost more than $25,000 (ex- 
clusive of administrative costs and the 
amounts of any deficiency Judgments). 
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This section does not authorize the acquisi- 
tion, as part of the same project, of two or 
more contiguous parcels of land that to- 
gether cost more than $25,000.” 

Sec. 511. Section 408 (a) of the act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1016), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(5) No determination that a project is 
urgently required shall be necessary for 
projects, the cost of which is not in excess of 
$5,000.” 3 

Sec. 512. Subsection (a) of section 406 of 
the act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 556), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, and effective July 1, 1958, no 
family housing units shall be contracted for 
or acquired at or in support of military in- 
stallations or activities unless the actual 
number of units involved has been specifi- 
cally authorized by an annual military con- 
struction authorization act except (1) hous- 
ing units required to be acquired pursuant 
to the provisions of section 404 of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955; (2) housing units 
leased, utilizing available operation and 
maintenance appropriations, for terms of 1 
year, whether renewable or not, or for terms 
of not more than 5 years pursuant to the 
provisions of section 417 of the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1018); and (3) rental 
guaranty family housing authorized under 
section 302 of the act of July 14, 1952 (66 
Stat. 606, 622); and (4) to the extent that 
any of the authorization of subsection 104 
(b), 204 (b), and 304 (b) of this act to 
construct housing at locations specified 
therein are not utilized, such authorization 
may be exercised to construct housing at 
other locations: Provided, That the total 
number of housing units to be constructed 
under the authority of this subsection may 
not exceed for any service 10 percent of the 
total number of units authorized in its sub- 
section: Provided, further, That the Secre- 
taries of the three military departments, or 
the designee of each, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives immediately upon 
reaching a final decision to utilize the au- 
thority granted by this section. 


TITLE VI 
Reserve forces facilities 


Src, 601. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) That part of section 2233 (a) that 
precedes clause (1) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 2233. Acquisition 

“(a) Subject to sections 2233a, 2234, 2235, 
2236, and 2238 of this title and subsection 
(c) of this section, the Secretary of Defense 
may—.” 

(2) Section 2233 is amended by adding 
the following new subsections at the end 
thereof: 

“(e) The Secretary of Defense may procure 
advance planning, construction design, and 
architectural services in connection with 
facilities to be established or developed un- 
der this chapter which are not otherwise 
authorized by law.” 

“(f) Facilities authorized by subsection 
(a) shall not be considered ‘military public 
works’ under the provisions of the military 
construction authorization acts that repeal 
prior authorizations for military public 
works.” 

(3) The following new section is inserted 
after section 2233: 


“$ 2233a. Limitation 

“No expenditure or contribution that is 
more than $50,000 may be made under sec- 
tion 2233 of this title for any facility that 
has not been authorized by a law author- 
izing appropriations for specific facilities for 
reserve forces, This requirement does not 
apply to the following: 

“(a) Facilities acquired by lease, 
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“(b) Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or equipped 
to restore or replace facilities damaged or 
destroyed, where the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have been notified of that 
action.” 

(4) The analysis of chapter 133 is amended 
by inserting the following new item: 

“2233a. Limitation.” 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 3 of the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended 
by paragraph (a) of the act of August 9, 1955, 
chapter 662 (69 Stat. 593), and by section 2 
of the act of August 29, 1957, Public Law 
85-215 (71 Stat. 489), is amended by striking 
out the words “in an amount not to exceed 
$580 million over a period of the next 8 fiscal 
years commencing with fiscal year 1951,”. 

(b) Section 3 (a) of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950, as amended by section 
414 of the act of August 3, 1956, chapter 939 
(70 Stat. 1018), is amended by striking out 
the words “and without regard to the mone- 
tary limitation otherwise imposed by this 
section.” 

Sec. 603. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop the following facili- 
ties for reserve forces: 

(1) For Department of the Navy: 


Naval Reserve (aviation) 


Naval Air Station (Dobbins Air Force Base), 
Atlanta, Ga.: Training facilities, $480,000. 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Tex.: Supply 
facilities and utilities, $259,000. 

Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo.: Mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $352,000. 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill.: Naviga- 
tional aids and utilities, $179,000. 

Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Mich.: Air- 
field lighting, $147,000. 

Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, liquid 
fueling and dispensing facilities, airfield 
lighting, and land acquisition, $1,992,000. 

Naval Air Station, New Orleans (Alvin 
Callender Field), La.: Administrative facili- 
ties, community facilities, navigational aids, 
operational facilities, supply facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and land acquisition, 
$2,447,000. 

Naval Air Station, New York, N. Y.: Air- 
field lighting, $130,000. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $652,000. 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $570,000. 

Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass.: 
Utilities, $407,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pa.: Utili- 
ties, $99,000. 

Naval Reserve (surface) 

Alameda, Calif.: Waterfront operational 
facilities, $128,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Training facilities, $95,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Boston, Mass.: Training facilities, 
$108,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.: Training facilities, $81,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio: Training facilities, $100,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Dan- 
ville, Ky.: Training facilities, $84,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.: Training facilities, $79,000. 

Fort Schuyler, N. Y.: Waterfront opera- 
tional facilities, $120,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Hay- 
ward, Calif.: Training facilities and land 
acquisition, $99,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Honolulu, Hawaii: Training facilities, 
$515,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Iowa 
City, Iowa: Training facilities, $97,000. 
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Master Control Radio Station, New Or- 
leans, La.: Communications, $210,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Olympia 
(Tumwater), Wash.: Training facilities, 
$47,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Pasadena, 
Calif.: Training facilities, $132,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Port 
Chicago, Calif.: Training facilities, $94,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, San Jose, Calif.: Land acquisition, 
$78,000. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.: Waterfront operation- 
al facilities, $26,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Steubenville, Ohio: Land acquisition, 
$18,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, White Oak 
(Lewiston), Md.: Training facilities, $557,000, 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Yakima, 
Wash.: Training facilities, $48,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve (ground) 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Lynchburg, Va.: Training facilities and land 
acquisition, $388,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Memphis. Tenn.: Training facilities, $453,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Moline, Ill.: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Pasadena, Calif.: Training facilities, 
$163,000. 

(2) For Department of the Air Force: 

Air Force Reserve 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Md.: Operational and training facilities, 
$129,000. 

Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, Ind.: 
Operational and training facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $3,174,000. 

Bates Field, Mobile, 
facility, $97,000. 

Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn.: 
Maintenance facility and utilities and 
ground improvements, $160,000. 

Davis Field, Muskogee, Okla.: Maintenance 
facility, and supply facility, $325,000, 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Maintenance facility, and operational and 
training facilities, $173,000. 

Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, $180,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Belton, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
$101,000. 

Naval Air Station (Alvin Callender Field), 
Orleans Parish, La,: Operational and training 
facilities, $622,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Maintenance facility, $93,000. 

Air National Guard of the United States 

Alpena County Airport, Alpena, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, and hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $171,000. 

Barnes Field, Westfield, Mass.: Operational 
and training facilities, $740,000. 

Bethel Air National Guard Base, Bethel, 
Minn.: Site improvements, $500,000. 

Birmingham Municipal Airport, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $150,000. 

Byrd Field, Richmond, Va.: Supply facili- 
ties, $50,000. 

Camp Williams, Camp Douglas, Wis.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $579,000. 

Capital Airport, Springfield, Ill.: Supply 
facilities, $78,000. 

Des Moines Municipal Airport, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Operational and training facilities, 
$53,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,308,000. 

Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. Ħ.: 
Operational and training facilities, $170,040. 


Ala.: Maintenance 


Pa.: 
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Gulfport Municipal Airport, Gulfport, 
Miss.: Supply facilities, $362,000. 

Hayward Municipal Hayward, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities. 
$113,000. 

Hensley Field, Grand Prairie, Tex.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and supply fa- 
cilities, $1,862,000. 

Hubbard Field, Reno, Nev.: Operational 
and training facilities, and supply facilities, 
$159,000. 

Kellogg Field, Battle Creek, Mich.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $1,136,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.: Operational and training facilities, and 
supply facilities, $570,000. 

Martinsburg Municipal Airport, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, $123,000. 

O'Hare International Airport, Chicago, Ill.: 
Operational and training facilities, $1,099,- 
000. 


Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 


$127,000. 

_ Portland Municipal Airport, Portland, 
Oreg.: Supply facilities and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $233,000. 

Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and supply fa- 
cilities, $123,000. 

San Juan International Airport, San Juan, 
P. R.: Supply facilities, $70,000. 

Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Ariz.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $655,000. 

Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $715,000. 

Theodore F. Green Airport, Providence, 
R. I: Operational and training facilities, 
$213,000. 

Travis Field, Savannah, Ga.: Housing, sup- 
ply facilities and utilities, $317,000. 

Various locations: Runway arrestor bar- 
riers, $300,000. 

(3) For Department of the Army: 

Army Reserve 


Batavia, N. Y.: Training facilities, $171,- 
000. 
Beckley, W. Va.: Training facilities, $289,- 


0. 

Beloit, Wis.: Training facilities, $157,000, 

Canandaigua, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$171,000. 

Canton, Ohio: Training facilities, $40,000. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Training facilities, $149,- 


000. 
Durant, Okla.: Training facilities, $141,000. 
Fargo, N. Dak:. Training facilities, $149,- 
000. 
Fremont, Ohio: Training facilities, $149,- 
000. 
Galesburg, Ill.: Training facilities, $157,- 


j Greenwood, S. C.: Training facilities, $35,- 
000. 


Hempstead, N. Y. (Nr2) : Training facilities, 
$536,000. 
Johnstown, Pa.: Training facilities, $99,- 


Kewaunee, Wis.: Training facilities, $157,- 


Madison, Wis. (Nr2): Training facilities, 
$490,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (Nr2): Training fa- 
cilities, $443,000. 

St. Mary's, Ohio; Training facilities, $149,- 


- St. Mary’s, Pa.: Training facilities, $149,000, 
Salinas, Calif.: Training facilities, $164,000. 
Sinton, Tex.: Training facilities, $134,000. 
Stockton, Calif.: Training facilities, $164,- 

000. 

Warren, Ohio: Training facilities, $289,000. 
Weirton, W. Va.: Training facilities, $149,- 


000. 
Land acquisition: Training facilities, $419,- 
000. 
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Army National Guard of the United States 
(armory) 
Ackerman, Miss.: Training facilities, $54,- 
000. 
Agawam, Mass.: Training facilities, $170,- 
000 


Ashford, Ala.: Training facilities, $70,000. 

Beckley, W. Va.: Training facilities, $200,- 
000. 

Belton, S. C.: Training facilities, $122,000. 

Berryville, Ark.: Training facilities, $45,000. 

Berryville, Va.: Training facilities, $135,000. 

Bethel, Alaska.: Training facilities, $480,- 
000. 
Caldwell, Ohio: Training facilities, $135,- 


Calhoun, Ga.: Training facilities, $110,000. 

Chester, Pa.: Training facilities, $206,000. 

Espanola, N. Mex.: Training facilities, $57,- 
000. 

Fairbanks, Alaska: 
$277,000. 

Gainesville, Tex.: Training facilities, $111,- 
000. 

Hollister, Calif. :Training facilities, $105,- 
000. 

Honey Grove, Tex.: Training facilities, $90,- 


Training facilities, 


Juncos, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$38,000. 

Livingston, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,- 
000 


Lovell, Wyo.: Training facilities, $142,000. 

Mayaguez, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 

Middleboro, Ky.: Training facilities, $130,- 
029. 

Northwest St. Paul, Minn.: Training facili- 
ties, $130,000. 

Pitman, N. J.: Training facilities, $175,000. 

Rigby, Idaho: Training facilities, $57,000. 

Salem, S. Dak.: Training facilities, $150,000. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 4 

Shallotte, N. C.: Training facilities, $95,000; 

Smithfield, N. C.: Training facilities, $98,- 
000. 

South Portland, Maine: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

Sturgis, Mich.: Training facilities, $220,000. 

Swanton, Vt.: Training facilities, $137,000. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Training facilities, $188,- 
000. 

Whitman, Mass.: Training facilities, $170,- 
000. 
Whitmire, S. C.: Training facilities, $99,000. 

Winnemucca, Nev.: Training facilities, 
$110,000. 


Army National Guard of the United States 
(nonarmory) 

Augusta, Maine: Administrative facilities, 
$90,000. 

Burlington, Vt.: Supply facilities, $208,000. 

Camp Beauregard, La.: Supply facilities, 
$325,000. 

Camp Dodge, Iowa: Supply facilities, $120,- 
000 


Concord, N. H.: Supply facilities, $145,000. 

Kalispell, Mont.: Maintenance facilities, 
$67,000. 

Trenton, N. J.: Maintenance facHities, $80,- 
000. 

(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assignment 
of weapons or equipment to reserve forces 
units, if the Secretary of Defense or his de- 
signee determines that deferral of such facili- 
ties for inclusion in the next law authorizing 
appropriations for specific facilities for re- 
serve forces would be inconsistent with the 
interests of national security and if the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee notifies the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the nature and estimated cost 
of any facility to be undertaken under this 
subsection. 

Sec. 604. The first sentence of section 
2233a of title 10, United States Code, does 
not apply to— 
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(a) facilities that— 

(1) have been the subject of consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
before July 1, 1958; 

(2) are under contract before July 1, 
1960; and 

(3) are funded from appropriations made 
before the date of enactment of this act; or 

(b) facilities that are authorized by sec- 
tion 603 (4) of this act; or 

(c) The following facilities for the Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

(1) Milford Point, Conn.: Operational 
and training facilities, $337,000. 

(2) Wellesley, Mass.: Operational 
training facilities, $319,000. 

(3) Westchester County Airport, White 
Plains, N. Y.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, $105,000. 

Sec. 605. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this Title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and section 4774 (d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The au- 
thority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
ehange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 606. Appropriations for facilities 
préjects authorized by section 603 for the 
respective reserve components of the Armed 
Forces may not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $11,886,000, 

(2) for Department of the Air Porce: 

(a) Air Force Reserve, $5,054,000; 

(b) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $11,976,000. 

(3) for Department of the Army: Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard of the 
United States, $11,042,000. 

Sec. 607. Any of the amounts named in 
section 603 of this act may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, be m- 
creased by 15 per centum, but the total cost 
for all projects authorized for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, the Air Force Re- 
serve, the Air National Guard of the United 
States, and the Army Reserve and the Army 
National Guard of the United States, may 
not exceed the amounts named in clauses 
1, 2 (a), 2 (b), and 3 of section 606 re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 608. This title may be cited as the 
s rye Forces Facilities Act of 1958.” 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in its entirety, and that it be open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against paragraph 
4 of section 110 which appears on page 
18 of the bill. This paragraph is on ap- 
propriation in a bill from a committee 
not having jurisdiction to report appro- 


and 
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priations, and is in violation of rule 21, retary of the Army, it shall be subject to 
paragraph 4. the following: 


“A. The United States may retain posses- 


sion of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot 
from the sale of the San Jacinto Am- or any part thereof until such time as sub- 


munition Depot shall be available to the stitute facilities are substantially completed 
Secretary of the Army to pay any and and available for use at Point-Aux-Pins, 
all expenses, including land acquisition, ala. 
in connection with the relocation, “B. The San Jacinto Ordnance Depot 
change, or sale of the San Jacinto Depot propery aed be rfactor crabtree = 
or for the establishment of a fully inte- o eers, ` 
behalf of and under the supervision of the 
he depot at a specified location in mae S 


“C. There are hereby authorized to be 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- appropriated to the Department of the Army 
man from Georgia desire to be heard such sums as may be necessary for the 
on the point of order? purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
Mr. VINSON. I do not desire to be this section, including land acquisition, the 
heard on the point of order, Mr. Chair- sale and relocation of the San Jacinto Ord- 
man. I concede the point of order. tte Rs pON + Ne SAs of a 
: ragraph 4, if the Chair y integrated depot at Point-Aux-Pins, 

eari A of order, will be Ala. The monetary limitation imposed 
eliminated: by section 502 hereof shall not be inclusive 


of any funds required for or in connection 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman with the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot re- 


from Georgia concedes the point of or- jocatjon.” 
der. The Chair sustains the point of pe 


Specifically, this provides that funds 


order. . ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- unanimous consent to speak for 5 addi- 


i tional minutes. 
liamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
FR ri a The gentleman will 1, the request of the gentleman from 
ja Illinois? 

Mr. GROSS. How much of this lan- 
guage in section 110 is now stricken? There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph 4, start- Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, first 
ing in line 10 and ending in line 17 on let me say I am pleased that the gen- 
page 18. tleman who Saini Raay Tonton 

. GROSS. h 4? Tex., area in such an able manner is 

a eee ree my present on the floor of the House. He 

The Clerk will report the committee Knows my intent. He knows my high 
amendments. regard for him. He knows, of course, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask there is nothing personal involved in 
unanimous consent that the committee My approach to this San Jacinto Depot 
amendments be considered en bloc. matter before us. I am offering this 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ®mendment, to make it permissive rather 
to the request of the gentleman from ‘han mandatory, as presently set forth 
Georgia? in this bill, for the movement of the 

SHARO wan 1s ODON. depot. I think this merits the close at- 


The Clerk read the committee amend- ‘tention of the House. It is one of great 
Sc aa emia an Chairman our distinguished com 
, line 22, strike “$1,795,000” ; > = 
insert teOE 0002 Une "$1,795,000" and yittee chairman [Mr. Vinson] has fully 
On page 4, following line 11, add the fol- outlined what is embodied in this bill. 
lowing: “facilities, and hospital facilities, I am in favor of the bill, except for one 
$3,505,000.” section, and it is solely to this that I 
Geter cree nage Kcr oras would ke to direct sour attention 
ng = EAO -" What is proposed in this section is un- 
wenn page 19, line &, place a period after the precedented, and I firmly believe that it 
that line and all of line 9. would be a grave error to allow this 
On page 18, line 25, strike the word “to.” re to remain in the bill as now 
n. 


On page 19, following line 3, insert “Title 
Ir.” I call your attention to section 110, 


On page 29, following line 14, insert the beginning at the bottom of page 16. 


following: 
“Naval Base, San Diego, Calif., 1,000 Caan eines mee 
units.” > x 


Section 110 would require the Army 
CEDARE TI Ari a TA to move its depot and outloading fa- 
The committee amendments were cility from Houston, Tex., to an area 

agreed to. known as Point-Aux-Pins in Alabama. 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer The language permits of no exercise of 

an amendment. discretion on the part of the Army. The 
The Clerk read as follows: language does not say that this move- 
Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS: Page Ment would be made if the defense of 

16, line 24, strike out all of section 110,and the country would be better served 

insert: thereby. It just flatly tells the Army 
“Sec. 110. The Secretary of the Army is to move the depot regardless of any 

_ caer es to oP EOE wae ed ame other considerations, whether of a de- 
po +» at no ess a mar) ture fiscal natur 

value as determined by the Secretary of the preria le tro doth the 


Army and to convey by quitclaim deed all 
right, title and interest, of the United States Armed Services Committee for several 


in and to said depot, upon such terms and Years. And I might say that I never 
conditions as the Secretary determines to actually believed that language would 
be in the public interest: Provided, That ever be inserted in the bill requiring the 
if such authority is exercised by the Sec- Army to move the San Jacinto Depot. 


CIvV——836 
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But it is in the bill today. I would like 
to relate very briefly the history of this 
depot and its proposed movement. 

In 1956, upon representations that the 
depot should be moved, the committee 
and the Congress authorized a study to 
be made for the purpose of determining 
where the depot should go. In effect, 
the study indicated that should it ever 
be moved, Point-Aux-Pins, Ala., was the 
proper place for it to be moved to. The 
study did not indicate any reasons why 
the movement should be made, however. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas] appeared before the committee 
and detailed the reasons why he thought 
the movement should be made. I sub- 
sequently restudied his testimony and I 
believe I am correct in saying that his 
argument is based on two factors. The 
first of these is that the depot consti- 
tutes a hazard to the life and health of 
the people in that area. And the second, 
is that the land has become so valuable 
that it is wasteful to have it used as an 
ammunition depot and outloading fa- 
cility. 

I would like to deal with each of these 
arguments separately. With respect to 
the question of danger, I can only say 
that the experts within the Department 
of the Army state that this depot not 
only is safe—and they give details as to 
why it is safe—but that it is the safest 
facility of its kind in the whole United 
States. 

I hasten to say that in saying that it 
is the safest facility of its kind, the Army 
is not intimating that it is only rela- 
tively safe. The Army means simply 
that it does not constitute any danger 
under its present operation to the peo- 
ple in the area. 

The depot is located on the Houston 
ship channel. The outloading facilities 
are, of course, on the water’s edge. And 
in time of war or national emergency 
when the outloading facilities would be 
used, they would constitute a danger in 
exactly the same fashion and to the 
same extent that any such facility 
would. But I want to make it entirely 
clear that these outloading facilities are 
not used and will not be used except un- 
der war or emergency conditions. And 
if we are under conditions of this kind, 
not only will the people in the city of 
Houston be in danger but also every in- 
dividual in the United States regardless 
of where he is located. 

The depot in the performance of its 
storage activities is harmless. And that 
is the only function it performs today. 

Attempts have been made to draw an 
analogy between this and the Texas City 
disaster and the disaster at the naval 
magazine, Port Chicago, Calif. The 
analogy, I can assure you, is a remote 
one. In the first place, the Texas City 
disaster did not involve, primarily, ship- 
ments of ammunition at all. Nor did it 
involve ships of the Army or the Navy. 
Also, all of the other circumstances at- 
tendant upon this unfortunate happen- 
ing bears little or no resemblance to the 
situation at Houston. 

With respect to the Port Chicago ex- 
plosion, it is pointed out that ships were 
being loaded during the war and this is 
always a ticklish and dangerous opera- 
tion. It would be a dangerous operation 
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at Houston, too. But this activity would 
be carried on at Houston only if we were 
in an emergency situation where all of 
us must, in one way or another, partici- 
pate in the common danger. 

Also, at Port Chicago, the only persons 
killed or injured were those actually en- 
gaged in the loading activity. Not one 
single person in the town of Port Chicago 
was even injured. It was only those who 
were on the docks at the time who were 
affected. 

So, I hope I have made clear that these 
other disasters are not in any way similar 
to the situation that exists at San Jacinto 
today. It is a perfectly safe depot opera- 
tion with, the experts tell me, no danger 
whatsoever to the surrounding area. 

The second principal argument made 
by the gentleman from Texas—and I 
might say that I regret that I must take 
the position that I do as strongly as I 
do—the gentleman's second argument is 
that the property has now become too 
valuable to use as an ordnance depot. 

Now, this is a consideration. I could 
see an argument of this kind generating 
a good bit of sympathy. I can visualize 
a situation where property was developed 
as a tank farm or an automotive park- 
ing area 10 years ago on land that has 
now become very valuable because of the 
growing community in that particular 
area, In a case such as this, I would 
say—in complete agreement with the 
gentleman—that the tank farm should 
be moved and the property put to more 
productive use—or, as the property ap- 
praisers call it, its highest and best use. 

But here we have an installation spe- 
cifically and deliberately located on a 
channel giving it access to the gulf and 
to the ocean. This site was not selected 
in any haphazard fashion. It was se- 
lected after a study of the requirements 
for a depot and outloading facility. 
Such an activity, of necessity, must be in 
a place very similar to where the San 
Jacinto Depot is now. It cannot be just 
anywhere at all. 

After the Army selected this site, it 
spent many millions of dollars in im- 
proving it. It has 5,000 acres, 281 perma- 
nent buildings, 18 miles of railroad, 
415,000 square feet of igloo or magazine 
storage and all of the other many facili- 
ties that such an installation has to have. 

Today there is stored at San Jacinto 
80,000 short tons of ammunition valued 
at $120 million. 

I would raise this question: Is the 
Federal Government to be penalized for 
its foresight in selecting properties of 
this kind? Can we extend this concept 
to the place where every time the United 
States purchased property and developed 
it and it later on became very valuable 
that it should be abandoned and turned 
over to private interests? The answer 
to this is very obvious. The answer is 
“No.” 

So I trust I have made it clear that, 
first, the depot is a safe one, and second, 
that the argument that the property is 
too valuable simply will not stand up. 

And speaking of costs, the Army esti- 
mates that it will cost a minimum of 
$44 million to construct the new facility 
at Point-Aux-Pins, I might mention that 
not even the land has been acquired at 
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Point-Aux-Pins since the Army never 
intended to build this Point-Aux-Pins fa- 
cility until there was a mobilization re- 
quirement for it under emergency or war 
conditions. So, added to the other rea- 
sons why this depot should not be moved 
is the taxpayers of the United States 
who, I feel, find it a little bit difficult 
to understand why we abandon one fa- 
cility—a perfectly good one—and build 
another. I can hear my own constit- 
uency telling me that they, in the past, 
have wondered why the military serv- 
ices continued to build additional facil- 
ities when there were so many installa- 
tions being closed. This is a question I 
would rather not be called upon to an- 
swer with respect to this case. 

Now, let us suppose that the House 
disagrees with me, and the language 
remains in the bill in its present manda- 
tory form. What does this mean for the 
future? It means that we will have es- 
tablished a precedent that will come back 
to haunt the Congress as long as there 
are military construction bills—or as 
long as we have a Military Establish 
ment. San Jacinto is not alone. San 
Jacinto is one of a great many facilities 
throughout the country which is con- 
structed on property which subsequently 
became very valuable. Some of these 
other facilities have their own elements 
of disturbance to the local populace. 
B-52’s make a lot of noise. Are we going 
to move our B-52 bases to isolated areas 
and abandon the investment we now 
have in the existing fields? Pretty soon 
we are going to have facilities on our 
east and west coasts for loading the 
Polaris missile into submarines, I have 
no detailed information with respect to 
any dangers which may be involved in 
this operation but I suppose that there 
are some. 

No, we cannot accept arguments of this 
kind if for no other reason than that we 
would be embarking on a program to re- 
locate hundreds of millions—perhaps 
billions—worth of installations. 

Now, I am not unsympathetic with 
the position of the gentleman from 
Texas. I do not for a minute doubt the 
sincerity of his belief that this is a dan- 
gerous facility nor do I doubt his be- 
lief that the property is not being put 
to its highest and best use. Simply 
stated, I do not agree with the gentle- 
man’s conclusions. I have taken the 
same set of facts and presumably have 
received the same information and ad- 
vice as the gentleman from Texas, but 
my conclusion is that we should not force 
the Army to move the San Jacinto Depot. 

Since no one of us is perfect, and 
since there is, of course, the possibility— 
although I consider it a remote one— 
that this facility should be moved from 
its present location, I would suggest that 
as an alternative to the mandatory 
language which the gentleman desires, 
there be inserted in the bill permissive 
language. This, I think would place the 
responsibility in the proper place—with 
the Army. I do not wish to take it 
upon myself to tell the Army that it 
should or should not have a certain 
number of ammunition depots and out- 
loading facilities at particular loca- 
tions. I am not qualified to make judg- 
ments of that kind. And I don’t think 
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many Members of this House are quali- 
fied to make these judgments, Let us 
provide permissive authority which 
would allow the Army to move the de- 
pot if in their best judgment it should 
be moved, but let us not force it on 
them. 

I have in my hand a letter addressed 
to the Honorable Cart E. Vinson, chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services, 
signed by Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, dated June 20, 1958, read- 
ing as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1958. 
Hon. CARL E. VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have before me 
the draft of H. R. 13015 wherein section 
110 thereof requires the mandatory re- 
moval of the Army facilities from the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Tex. 

Assistant Secretary Higgins whom you so 
kindly permitted to state the Army posi- 
tion before your committee presented the 
Army views in detail. I do not wish to be- 
labor you with repetitious detail; the prin- 
ciple involved, to me, is of much greater 
import. Secretary Higgins’ presentation in- 
cluded some draft legislation for a more de- 
liberate approach which I only agreed to 
with considerable reluctance. 

I believe that I would be remiss in my 
duties as Secretary of the Army if I did not 
make known to you my objection to such 
proposed legislation. While I am cognizant 
of the authority of Congress in such mat- 
ters, Iam nevertheless deeply concerned with 
the implications of the proposed legisla- 
tion with respect to the basic responsibility 
of the Department of the Army for de- 
termining those facilities and installations 
required to fulfill its missions. 

I bespeak your good offices to do every- 
thing in your power to prevent this man- 
date upon the Army from being enacted. 

Sincerely, 
WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


In conclusion, I should like to point 
out one thing more. As you read the 
mandatory language in the bill, you 
quickly note that this land will not be 
disposed of in the usual manner, where 
it is turned over to the General Services 
Administration, but rather it will be put 
up for public sale on the courthouse 
steps or some place else, and then it will 
go to the highest bidder who has the 
money to buy 5,000 acres of valuable 
land. That is not following normal pro- 
cedure. Who gets it is beside the point, 
but why this special method. It seems 
to me that making this language per- 
missive is the desirable procedure, and 
I hope you will vote in the best interests 
of the public and the taxpayers. There 
is a fundamental principle involved. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a little bit embarrassed because I am 
talking for my own District. Well, we 
will do the best we can. And, my friend 
from Illinois is my friend and I am his. 
We have been friends and we will con- 
tinue to be for a long time, because he 
is going to stay here and I hope I am, 
too. And, he was very frank with you 
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and I am going to be frank, too, and I 


am going to talk in my own way and I 
am going to try to talk a little horse- 
sense to you. 


The Army does not want to get out 
and they are not going to get out. They 
have so stated. The language in the 
committee bill makes it mandatory they 
must leave in 18 months. Of course, the 
amendment by my lovable and able 
friend makes it permissive, and if you 
adopt his language, they will frankly 
tell you “We will never get out, because 
your language does not make us get 
out.” 

Now, there is nothing wrong with the 
language. The committee clerks helped 
prepare it. And the sale is under the 
control of the able and distinguished 
Secretary of the Army, and I think he 
has got sense enough to sell it right, and 
if he listens to me—and I hope he reads 
this language—he will cut it up into 
small tracts, and then business people 
can come and buy it and it will bring a 
whole lot more money that way. And, 
Mr. Secretary, I hope you will read those 
words and I know you will do the right 
thing and cut it up in small tracts. 

Now, why get rid of this thing? It is 
a health hazard; it is an economic burden 
on the community. And I plead guilty; 
I helped put it down there during the 
war. In 1941 our ordnance people said, 
“We have to haveit.” And I said, “Come 
on down in my section. You are already 
within 3 miles of there with 2 other 
propositions, a tank plant, a gun-barrel 
plant. Come on. We are patriotic. We 
will go with you and we will help you 
get the land.” What did my folks do? 
My chamber of commerce went out and 
scoured that country to cooperate and 


» came up with what? Five thousand 


acres of that land. It is shaped like a 
pencil. Five miles waterfront, the 


+ most valuable land inthe country. They 


paid $450 an acre for it. It is worth 
$3,000, $4,000, and $5,000 ‘an acre now. 
I have been on the phone the last 2 or 3 
days and my people say that is a con- 
servative figure. 

Now, let us sée what happened here. 


About a year ago, or 2 years ago, there’ | 


was a meeting in Secretary Bob Ander- 
son’s office. There were 6 or 7 mayors 
of towns close to the depot, the president 
of the chamber of commerce, and the 
county judge, and the president of the 
port commission—I do not know whether 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON was there or 
whether his assistant was there—and 
Senator PRICE DANIEL was and myself. 
We met in Secretary Anderson’s office. 
He was then Under Secretary of the 
Armed Services. He called in Mr. Hig- 
gins, the gentleman who was in the War 
Department and who was quoted in the 
letter. He said, “Mr. Higgins, I am fa- 
miliar with this project down there. It 
is a health hazard, it is an economic haz- 
ard, it is a burden to the community 
down there. Get rid of it.” And 12 or 
15 or 20 people heard him. 

That was Secretary Anderson, now 
Secretary of the Treasury. At that time 
he was Under Secretary of the Armed 
Services. Shortly thereafter he resigned 
from Government service. And, lo and 
behold, my able and likable friend, Mr. 
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Higgins, did not wait hardly long enough 
for Mr. Anderson to get out of town, 
before he came over to my office and said, 
“I have to have some legislative author- 
ity to move that depot.” 

Now when Mr. Anderson says, “Go on 
and move it,” he does not need any au- 
thority. He already has it. You know 
it and I know if, and every time we try 
to give him some authority he says, “I 
do not want it now.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are not asking any- 
thing but what is right and just and 
honorable. My people pay taxes, just 
as yours do, and by no stretch of the 
imagination. will it cost the taxpayers 
in excess of $2.5 million to move that 
depot, over what the land and equip- 
ment will sell for. Otherwise, they 
would have to air condition every igloo 
that they put up, and they would have 
to have a dancehall in practically all 
the buildings. 

Do you know what this thing cost, 
land and everything, down there? It 
cost only $16,350,000—less than $16.5 
million. Now Mr. Higgins says in a let- 
ter—and I have it right here—written by 
my able friend, Mr. Higgins, in December 
1957, that it cost $30 million to replace 
the depot. Six or eight months later he 
said it cost $33 million. And, lo and 
behold, he went to the committee the 
other day and said that it cost $44 mil- 
lion. I guess he is going to air condition 
every igloo and put a dance hall in every 
one of those buildings. He is puffing 
his cost figures. 

Mr. Chairman, it could not possibly 
cost more than $20 million or $25 million 
at most, and that land down there will 
just about bring us out. Here is the 
able gentleman from Alabama Mr. Boy- 
KIN and he says, “I want to put it on 
deep water, 20,000 or 25,000 acres, and 
if it goes up it is not going to hurt any- 
body, and I will buy the land at $50 an 
acre.” 

po unreasonable can anyone be, to 
put an ammunition depot in the heart 
iof a great industrial area on land that 
is worth from $3,000 to $5,000 an acre, 
[when it ought to be out in the hinter- 
| |land so, if it goes up, nobody is going 
`| to get hurt.\ Nobody thought Texas City 
“would go-up, either. I am not an ex- 
plosives expert, but all I know is that 
600 people are still dead and hundreds 
of them are mangled. And if this am- 
munition depot goes up, with a dozen 
refineries and chemical plants around 
there, it will make the Texas City dis- 
aster look like a firecracker. I hope it 
never goes up, but who can guarantee 
that it will not? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not asking any- 
thing unreasonable. I think Secretary 
Bob Anderson had a good knowledge of 
the situation. He said it was a health 
hazard, an economic hazard. And I 
make you one proposition and I think 
it is a sound one. The taxpayers of 
this country have had a tremendous 
burden on their shoulders since 1939 to 
support the armed services. They rep- 
resent 65 percent or 75 percent of our 
total national expenditures, and, as far 
as we know, we are going to have to 
bear that burden, 5, 10, 15, 20 years 
longer—who knows? We are going to 
have to do it. 
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If the Army is in a community and the 
Army is an economic burden to that 
community and a health hazard to it, 
why should not the Army get out? Who 
supports the Army? Is it the country? 
Or does the Army support the country. 
I never heard of the Army supporting 
the country. It is the country that sup- 
ports the Army, is it not? 

This country is large enough and great 
enough, there is room enough here for 
all of us. Put these installations where 
they are not going to hurt, because these 
communities that are suffering have to 
pay taxes to support themselves and also 
to support the Army. 

I do hope you will vote down the 
amendment offered by my able friend. 
He is not being personal, I know that. 
I admire him and I respect him. We 
usually think alike. But this ammuni- 
tion dump ought to be moved. We can 
get large tracts of cheap land at $50 an 
acre on water where it is not going to 
hurt anybody if it should go up. Sell 
this land. Let the Army sell it. Under 
this language in the bill now the Army 
has direct control. It is their job to dis- 
pose of it. I repeat, let them cut it up in 
small tracts, and they will get a tremen- 
dous amount of money. Under no cir- 
cumstance can I imagine that it would 
cost in excess of what that land will 
ue more than $2.5 million to replace 


I humbly apologize to all of you for 
talking so long, but my people want you 
to help them get rid of this hazard. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas who just addressed 
the House talks in terms of constructing 
another ordnance depot in 18 months, 
and under the terms of this bill, if he is 
correct, the Army would have to aban- 
don the ordnance depot in San Jacinto 
in 18 months. I wonder if another 
ordnance depot could be constructed on 
the salt flats or swamplands of Alabama 
in 18 months. I find nothing in the 
hearings to indicate how long it would 
take to construct such a depot. 

Mr, VINSON. While I do not recall 
any particular testimony as to the 
length of time, the type of installation 
that would be required to remove the 
ammunition can all be constructed 
within 18 months. I took the responsi- 
bility of fixing 18 months because that 
is generally what is required in other 
installations of this character. 

Mr. GROSS. I found nothing in the 
hearings to indicate that. 

Mr. Chairman, Ican understand, I 
think, why Secretary Anderson would 
like to move this depot, because, as I 
understand it, he is also a Texan. I 
can understand, too, the reason why 
Texas might want another 5,000 acres at 
this time. Statehood for Alaska has 
just gone through, and Alaska will be a 
larger State than Texas, 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Cfiairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Perhaps the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did come from 
Texas, but I want the gentleman to 
know that the distinguished Secretary 
lives in my own home town of Green- 
wich, Conn., now. 

Mr. GROSS. That is fine. I am glad 
he has 2 or 3 homes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I think it should be 
made clear that this installation is 15 
miles from the border of the city of 
Houston, 

Mr.GROSS. From reading the hear- 
ings I do not know whether it is 25 or 15 
miles, 

Mr. ARENDS. It is 15 miles, and 
there is barren land between the city 
boundary and this installation. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to read 
from the hearings the testimony of Sec- 
retary Higgins of the Defense Depart- 
ment. Addressing the gentleman from 
Georgia, the distinguished Chairman of 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, he said: 

San Jacinto is one of the safest ammuni- 
tion depots in the country. * * + 

The Army has continued to advise the 
Congress that we wish to retain San Jacinto 
in its present location. * * + 

San Jacinto is a permanent installation in 
excellent repair, and strategically well lo- 
cated to perform its mission. 


Then, he goes on to say: 

This facility performed admirably during 
World War II, and was of major importance 
during the Korean war. 


Three hundred thousand tons of am- 
munition, he said, were outloaded from 
this facility during the Korean fighting. 
Talk about hazards, there was no trouble 
in handling 300,000 tons in 6 months 
during the Korean war out of this par- 
ticular facility. When the gentleman 
from Texas mentioned Texas City a 
while ago, he was not talking in terms 
of ammunition. The Texas City explo- 
sion occurred because apparently they 
were handling broken bags of nitrate 
along with loose sulfur, They were not 
handling ammunition at Texas City, and 
the two situations cannot possibly be 
compared. The Army did outload 300,- 
000 tons of ammunition in a 6 month’s 
period out of this San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot and it was accomplished without 
the least trouble. 

As the gentleman from Illinois stated 
a while ago, and I would like to reread 
this portion of Secretary Higgins’ testi- 
mony before the committee. He said: 

The installation consists of 281 buildings 
which, with minor exceptions, are of per- 
manent construction. It is surrounded by 
61,000 feet of chain-link fence. There are 
18 miles of railroad trackage; 202 igloos and 
7 magazines; 7 warehouses; 150 open-storage 
sites with earth barricades; 270,000 square 
feet of open, improved storage area; admin- 
istrative support facilities; a slip 4,357 feet 
long by 250 feet wide and 36 feet deep; a 
pier for 2 vessels, 1,500 feet long, and a 
tugboat dock, 120 feet long. In addition, 
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there are 43 miles of roads, plus walks, 
bridges, trestles, platforms, parking areas, 
and operational buildings, 


I imagine most of these roads are 
paved; certainly they are all-weather 
roads. 

No wonder they want these 5,000 acres 
with 43 miles of paved roads, miles of 
trackage and so forth. 

Then Secretary Higgins goes on to 
Say: 

Mr. Chairman, it must be realized that, in 
the event the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot 
were to be relocated, a precedent would be 
established which could well result in the 
relocation of other similarly situated Army 
installations. 


Of course, that is exactly what will 
happen if this bill is passed without the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. We will be establishing a 
precedent and there will be all kinds of 
bills here seeking relief in similar situa- 
tions and calling for the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Without being fa- 
cetious at all, I think we must admit that 
there is absolutely no danger from this 
facility except in case of war, and let 
me say to our good colleagues of the 
House that if the time comes when war 
comes to America, we will not be worry- 
ing about explosives on the ground, but 
we will be worrying about explosives 
coming from the air above. 

Mr. GROSS. As Secretary Higgins 
said and I quote his exact words from the 
hearings: 

I wish to point out again, as I have pre- 
viously, that the depot’s storage facilities do 
not constitute a health or safety hazard. 


Those are his precise and exact words 
from the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is passed 
without the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, it will constitute what 
I will have to call the Texas land grab 
of 1958. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ARENDS) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 65. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. ARENDS and Mr. 
Brooks of Louisiana. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
82, noes 84, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask a question of the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
On page 39, line 11, appear the words 
“Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo., or 
alternate location” and the sum of $5 
million, 
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Could the chairman inform me what 
the object and purpose of that author- 
ized action? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that the intent 
of that-section, which reads “Lowry Air 
Force Base, Denver, Colo., or alternate 
location: Operational and training facil- 
ities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, and utili- 
ites, $5 million,” is to bring about the 
removal of the North American Defense 
Headquarters from Colorado Springs and 
concentrate it all at Lowry Air Force 
Base. That is what that language is 
intended to do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILSON of Cal- 
ifornia: On page 29, following line 13, change 
the period to a comma and add the follow- 
ing language: “to be constructed on land, 
including the following tracts which are 
hereby authorized and directed to be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Navy by the 
Administrator of General Services without 
reimbursement: GSA H-Cal 446D; GSA H- 
Cal 546-B; and GSA H-Cal 587.” 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a technical amend- 
ment, and I will explain it briefly. It 
allows the Navy to have transferred to 
it some 407 acres of land which is now 
under the control of the General Serv- 
ices Administration for use of the 1,000 
Capehart units that have been approved 
in this bill. All this does is to expedite 
transfer without reimbursement by the 
Navy. 

The 1,000 units of Capehart housing 
can be developed on 3 pieces of prop- 
erty comprising 407 acres of land lo- 
cated within the city limits of San Diego 
some 5 miles north of the downtown 
area. These three properties were de- 
veloped during the war period with de- 
fense housing. The housing has now 
been removed and the sites are avail- 
able. Utilities and services, including 
some streets, are already in place. The 
407 acres of land contain approximately 
288 acres of land usable for housing. 
The transfer of this land from the Pub- 
lic Housing Authority to the Navy with- 
out reimbursement is desirable and nec- 
essary. It will provide land without the 
necessity of buying private property and 
removing it from the tax rolls. If the 
transfer were not made without reim- 
bursement, it would be necessary for the 
Navy to procure additional funds to pro- 
vide for reimbursement. The 1959 budg- 
et has already been presented to the 
Congress and if the transfer is not made 
without reimbursement it might delay 
the construction of these urgently re- 
quired Capehart housing units until next 
year when funds could be requested. 
These sites provide the best and most 
convenient locations for housing of this 
type without the necessity for purchas- 
ing extremely valuable property. No 
formal appraisal has been made for the 
value of these lands but it is estimated 
they are worth between $500,000 and 
$1 million. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I thank 
Mr. 
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Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has 
presented his amendment to me, and 
personally I have no objection to accept- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no objection to the amendment on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WILSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GUBSER: On 
page 80, following line 9, add a new item as 
follows: 

“San Jose, 
$32,000.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has sub- 
mitted his amendment to us. We are 
thoroughly conversant with it. We 
know what it is. There is no objection 
to accepting the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, we will be glad to 
accept it on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. - Mr. Chairman, I 

' move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services a question relative to the 
outside of the United States family 
housing units on page 29 and the top 
of page 30. It is my understanding that 
the housing units that are listed on page 
29 have already been contracted for and 
that this is merely a reauthorization. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Those listed on page 
29 have not been contracted for, other- 
wise they would not be in the bill. The 
reason they are in the bill is that the 
law requires a line item for all those 
that have not been contracted for prior 
to June 30, just last month. And, these 
have not been contracted for. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Well, may I then 
go on to the item at the top of page 30, 
for which a letter of acceptability was 
issued on April 29, 1958? It is my under- 
standing that that letter has since been 
revoked. However, the original letter of 
acceptability provides the bidder a 30- 
day period in which to appeal, and I 
simply want to make clear for the REC- 
ORD, Mr. Chairman, that this new au- 
thorization is merely for the purpose of 
making sure that the housing is built 
and will not in any way take away the 
rights of the bidder under the original 
letter of acceptability. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has 
stated it absolutely correctly. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the chair- 
man. 


Calif., road improvements, 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: On page 
61, after line 10, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 311. The Secretary of the Air Force 
is authorized and directed to enter into a 
contract or contracts for the sale of the Air 
Force installations at Wold-Chamberlain 
Field, Minneapolis, Minn., within 18 months 
from the date of this act.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two Air Force installations and a naval 
air installation on Wold-Chamberlain 
Field, which is the commercial airfield 
for the Twin Cities, located on the edge, 
in fact, partly within my Congressional 
District. These installations are not 
just health hazards as the gentleman 
from Texas has described the ammuni- 
tion dump 15 miles from Houston; they 
are a death dealer. We have had mili- 
tary jetplanes crash repeatedly, 5 or 6 
times in 2 years, into my District. One 
of them killed 6 children playing in the 
street, and the parents of 3 of them, who 
were in one of the four houses destroyed. 
My folks have properly been pressing me 
to get those military air operations out of 
Wold-Chamberlain Field. Now that we 
have voted to remove a possible hazard 
from Houston, I think, without question, 
we should vote to remove a proved 
hazard from Minneapolis. I hope the 
gentleman from Georgia will accept by 
amendment. I should really introduce a 
similar amendment to title II, directing 
the naval air forces to get out within 
18 months also, because the Navy has a 
large air installation there too. I hope 
we can direct the Air Force and the 
Navy to get those jetplanes out of Wold- 
Chamberlain Field within 18 months. 
Will the gentleman accept my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON. You ask by your 
amendment to sell and dispose of an 
active military installation that is being 
used today, and nothing being con- 
structed to take its place anywhere else. 
Now, I do not think this committee or 
the House would be justified to sell what 
is known as Wold-Chamberlain Airfield 
that has military planes and installa- 
tions on it today, this afternoon. 

Mr. JUDD. What I asked was not 
that we sell Wold-Chamberlain Airfield, 
but that we sell or dispose of the military 
installations on it, and get those jet 
planes out of there so my people will be 
safe and able to relax in quiet and secu- 
rity. I cannot see any reason why we 
Should take a potential hazard away 
from the vicinity of Houston, where they 
have never had any difficulty, and do 
nothing about an actually proved safety 
hazard, a death dealer in my Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr. VINSON. Does the gentleman 
think he is in the same position as Hous- 
ton? There we have an alternate base 
to which to go. In the gentleman’s case 
we have no place where we can take this 
installation. The gentleman is propos- 
ing just to close it up immediately. We 
cannot do business that way. Let the 
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gentleman offer his proposal, give us an 
opportunity to study it, and, if the facts 
warrant it, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the Congress will do the same in his 
case as they have done with Houston. 

Mr. JUDD. We have been trying for 
years to get the military flying removed. 

Mr. VINSON. This is the first time 
this matter has been brought to the at- 
tention of the committee. 

Mr. JUDD. I just want to give the 
House a sample of the demands you are 
going to get from all over the United 
States if the action stands that you have 
just taken with respect to Houston. 

Mr. VINSON. I do think Congress is 
composed of sensible men and that they 
will not do these things. 

Mr. JUDD. At Bethel, Minn, just 
north of Minneapolis, some 20 miles 
away, in the district of my colleague 
the gentleman from Minnesota’ [Mr. 
Wier], the Air Force has approved a new 
air base for these military planes. They 
have been fiddling around with it for a 
long time. This bill keeps it alive, no 
more, with a $500,000 authorization. 
Why not give them $44 million as in Ala- 
bama, and direct them to get on their 
horse, or their plane, if you will, and 
finish that base at Bethel, so that 
in the next 18 months, they can remove 
those military planes from Wold-Cham- 
berlin that are killing people in my dis- 
trict? 

Mr. VINSON. The project down in 
Texas has been pending before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services for 3 years. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is able to 
get action when he wants it. The Texas 
job is to be completed in 18 months. 

Mr, VINSON. But in Texas we have 
some place to go. 

Mr. JUDD. Have you actually bought 
the land in Alabama to which to move? 
The gentleman from Texas said first 
that he thought you could get it for $50 
an acre and then he said something 
about getting it for $25 an acre. Which 
is it? We have land to which to move 
in Minnesota too. 

Mr. VINSON. The matter was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Armed 
Services, and it is pending now in the 
other body. But the gentleman's propo- 
sition is not an analogous proposition 
pas ig he is proposing to close up to- 

ay. 

Mr. JUDD. No, no; in 18 months. 
This would give them 18 months to 
move elsewhere. That is what my 
amendment says. 

Mr. VINSON. Very well, but the 
gentleman is proposing to close up right 
now, remove the base, without any pro- 
vision made to accommodate that ac- 
tivity. Congress would not be acting 
wisely to do that. No doubt the base 
should be closed and others should be 
closed and located in other isolated 
places. But I trust the Committee will 
not vote for an amendment like that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I say to my be- 
loved chairman that he knows, as I do, 
that we have set a precedent here today, 
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The bill originally had permissive lan- 
guage, but let us be honest about it, this 
is a precedent. And we are going to be 
sorry about it one of these days. Let 
me say that this was the first indication 
I had of it. I have heard repeatedly 
from various people to get these things 
out of here. But today we have set a 
precedent. As the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] says, these people 
are being killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The Houston proposition is not analo- 
gous to this at all. For 3 long years the 
San Jacinto matter was pending before 
the Committee on Armed Services. It 
was studied by the Department. Com- 
plete hearings were had. That was the 
justification for it. Here an amendment 
is offered to close up a going air base— 
just close it up. If Congress wants to do 
it, it has the authority to doit. It is up 
to the membership; they must make up 
their mind. If that is the type of legis- 
lative approach they want to give it, 
then they may go ahead and do it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me this is largely 
a question of air traffic in that area. 
If they are going to put another jet base 
somewhere in the United States, I will 
be candid with my friend from Minne- 
sota and say that we would be glad to 
invite them to come down to Louisiana. 
We would be glad to have them. 

But it seems to me his problem is that 
of air control. The Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce is now holding hearings 
on the question of sharing the air control 
between the military and the civilian. 
He can get the relief he wishes for his 
people and save the lives of both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel by cooperat- 
ing with that committee and working out 
suitable rules for handling mutual traffic 
between military and civil aviation. 

Mr. JUDD. The problem is not air 
control. It is due to trouble with the 
planes or the pilots in taking off or 
landing. In the worst case some kind 
of engine failure occurred and the pilot 
trying to land could not make the run- 
way and landed in the midst of a heavily 
populated area, not 15 miles away as in 
San Jacinto, but just across the street 
from the airport. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Perhaps 
it is a matter of air traffic. It is a pat- 
tern for use by that local base there. 
Perhaps the pattern they use in the 
takeoff and for coming in can be cor- 
rected and you can eliminate a great 
deal of the trouble you are suffering 
from now. 

Mr. JUDD. This is a case where the 
Air Force and Naval Air themselves 
would like to move away. They do 
not like it. But this bill contains only 
$500,000 for the new base they need at 
Bethel; not $44 million as is authorized 
for a new ammunition dump at Point- 
Aux-Pins which the Army does not need 
and does not want. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Chairman, I recognize this is not 
the way to consider legislation as the 
gentleman from Georgia has said I do 
not intend to press for a vote on my 
amendment. I offered it to under- 
line the folly of the vote just taken on 
the San Jacinto project, and to give 
warning of what we are in for if we al- 
low the vote to stand. I hope the vote 
will be reversed in the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
several questions of the committee con- 
cerning line 5 of page 55 which refers 
specifically to housing installations at 
‘Truax Field in Madison. 

There have been complaints that the 
activities of the Air Force in the acqui- 
sition of properties have been quite dic- 
tatorial. They have insisted, for in- 
stance, on appropriating 130 acres of 
excellent farmland when the owners 
have no desire to sell, and have rejected 
adjoining areas actually offered to them. 
This, I assure the committee, is the kind 
of activity which the taxpayer and citi- 
zen fails to understand. 

Further, protests have been made to 
me that the housing is not even neces- 


sary. 

I should like to have the chairman 
detail for the House the processes em- 
ployed by the committee to determine 
the necessity for this housing. 

Mr. VINSON. I will try to give the 
gentleman the information he desires 
concerning the requirements of housing 
in connection with the military instal- 
lations. 

First, the Department makes a most 
careful, detailed study. Then it must 
bring out plans for a Capehart house 
and must go to the FHA and have them 
approved. Then it comes back to the 
Department, and the Department comes 
to the committee. Then the committee 
has a subcommittee that sits down and 
hears witnesses, local witnesses from the 
community or witnesses from the serv- 
ices or from any other place that is nec- 
essary. After we get all this informa- 
tion, finding out how many personnel 
there are in the installation eligible for 
quarters, the decision is reached as to 
whether or not we will build Capehart 
housing. 

Mr. TEWES. Is it the position of the 
committee that the subcommittee has 
determined first of all the housing is 
necessary in the light of the housing 
which is presently available? 

Mr. VINSON. We not only do that. 
I am glad the gentleman called atten- 
tion to that. A complete survey is made 
of what the local community has con- 
tributed in the way of rental houses that 
are available for the Army personnel. 
Sometimes we find that a local commu- 
nity has adequate accommodations. 
Therefore, we disapprove of the Govern- 
ment going in and building any houses 
there. But, if the community does not 
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have the facilities and if the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force does not have the fa- 
cilities, then we say under the law cer- 
tain types of individuals in the service 
who are given quarters allowance will 
have the quarters allowance taken away 
from them and we will give them a house 
in which to live. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEWES. Iyield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin raised a point that I 
attempted to raise with the gentleman 
from Louisiana only recently pertaining 
to a similar subject, the acquisition of 
real estate. I would like to reemphasize 
with all the emphasis that could be put 
upon it that the Committee on Armed 
Services should give considerable study 
and make it very emphatically known 
to the Armed Services and to the De- 
partment of Defense when they are 
dealing with the people who own the 
land that they wish to acquire for mili- 
tary installations, it should be taken by 
negotiation as much as possible and 
avoid the very expensive condemnation 
proceedings. I think that is vital. I 
hope the chairman will give considera- 
tion to that suggestion. 

Mr. VINSON. I will state to the gen- 
tleman that that is the purpose of the 
committee, and it is the purpose of the 
three military departments to always 
try to negotiate for the sale of property, 
and only as a last resort to have con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Mr. BEAMER. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would like to state and 
tell the chairman that that has. hap- 
pened not once but many times. They 
have been purchasing land from farm- 
ers and they insist upon a set price and 
they will not budge one bit. As a result, 
farmers are losing from two to three 
hundred dollars per acre. These are 
absolutely cases that have happened in 
my district, and I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin should be complimented 
for bringing it to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. VINSON. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that, perhaps, the cases to 
which the gentleman is referring are 
matters for which the local appraisers 
should be criticized? 

Mr. BEAMER. Let me make a state- 
ment with reference to that. The ap- 
praisers were not local appraisers, but 
they were sent up from Chicago by the 
Navy or Air Force Department and local 
people did not even have a chance to 
say what the farmers’ land was worth. 
I can give you several instances of such 
cases and I think it is very vital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
11, strike out all of line 10 through line 22. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike out the provi- 
sion for $44,168,000 to build an ordnance 
depot at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala. Mr. 
Chairman, San Jacinto is a perfectly good 
ordnance depot which the Secretary of 
Defense has stated is not a health or 
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safety hazard. Mr. Chairman, the 
Treasury of the United States is not a 
bottomless pit. 
, Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 


7 | Mr, VINSON. I will say to the gentle- 


\ 


man that the theory and the reason why 
the $44,168,000 was put in the bill was 
because it was estimated by Mr. Higgins 
that that would be the total cost of 
building an ammunition depot at Point- 
Aux-Pins. We had previously author- 
ized $26,951,000 for the construction of 
it. Iam perfectly willing to see this fig- 
ure stricken out and let it stand at $26,- 
951,000 because if you sell the 5,000 
acres at Houston, Tex., they will then 


\ have sufficient money and probably with- 


in the $26 million limit to build it, and 
there will be surplus money going to the 
Treasury of the United States from the 
sale at Houston. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
the gentleman is accepting my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VINSON. I am accepting the 
gentleman’s amendment. It strikes out 
the $44,168,000. The balance of the sec- 
tion remains except the figure $44,168,- 
000; is that correct? 

Mr. GROSS. My amendment strikes 
lines 10 through 22. 

Mr. VINSON. That is perfectly all 
right also. 

Mr.GROSS. Thatis fine. 

Mr. VINSON. Because we have au- 
thorized $26 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
67, strike out all of lines 9 through 18. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would, I hope, further nail 
down this proposition. This would 
again strike out reference to the appro- 
priation of $44,168,000. 

Mr. VINSON. I am perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment because this 
still preserves the $26 million originally 
appropriated. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not so sure that it 
does. I hope that it strikes out every 
dime for this relocation and saves the 
taxpayers millions of dollars. 

Mr. VINSON. If it does not it will be 
corrected at the proper place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to de- 
termine the status of the proposed early 
warning and radar station at Sundance, 
Wyo. 

This was first proposed by the Air 
Force in 1955. Since that time there 
has been substantial interest in that area 
with regard to it. The committee re- 
port on this bill does not specifically 
mention this new facility to be located 
in the State of Wyoming. 

I have been in constant contact and 
have had voluminous correspondence 
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with the Department of the Air Force 
concerning this ever since 1955. On 
July 3, 1958, I was advised in a letter 
from the Secretary of the Air Force as 
follows: 

The facilities for the establishment of the 
Sundance site are presently included in the 
Air Force fiscal year 1959 military construc- 
tion program, which is currently before the 
Congress, 


I quote from Secretary Bryant's state- 
ment before the committee appearing 
at page 7057 of the committee hearings: 

The utilization of new weapons and the 
assignment of new missions require that 
certain new bases be provided. A list of 
the new bases which are in this bill at un- 
classified locations is shown below. 


And the first one he lists is the Sun- 
dance Air Force base at Sundance, Wyo., 
aircraft control and warning radar sta- 
tion. 

In the committee report on page 79 
there is further listed at various loca- 
tions in the Zone of the Interior: “Air 
Force, $163,629,000.” 

I would like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee if the Air Force 
base at Sundance has been included in 
this bill and funds provided for this base. 

Mr. VINSON. I will state that the bill 
does include the Sundance Air Force 
Base. It is taken care of in the item of 
$163 million. It is in there. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DELANEY, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 617, he reported the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der the rule the previous question is 
ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 13015, to the House Committee on 
Armed Services, with instruction to report 
the bill back to the House forthwith with 
the following amendment: On page 16, in- 
sert section 110 as follows: 

“Sec. 110, The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to sell the San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot, Tex., at not less than fair market 
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value as determined by the Secretary of 
the Army and to convey by quitclaim deed 
all right, title, and interest, of the United 
States in and to said depot, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary de- 
termines to be in the public interest. Pro- 
vided: That if such authority is exercised 
by the Secretary of the Army, it shall be 
subject to the following: 


“A. The United States may retain pos- 
session of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot 
or any part thereof until such time as sub- 
stitute facilities are substantially completed 
and available for use at Point-Aux-Pins, 
Ala. 

“B. The San Jacinto Ordnance Depot prop- 
erty shall be advertised for sale by the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, on behalf 
of and under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

“C. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Army 
such sums as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section, including land acquisition, the sale 
relocation of the San Jacinto Ordnance De- 
pot, and the establishment of a fully inte- 
grated depot at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala. The 
monetary limitation imposed by section 502 
hereof shall not be inclusive of any funds 
required for or in connection with the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot relocation.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. a > 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 


` motion to recommit, with instructions, 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings on this matter be put over un- 
til tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority whip if he 
will kindly inform the Members of the 
House as to what will be taken up to- 
morrow and in what order. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the first 
order of business will be the vote on the 
motion to recommit H. R. 13015, the 
military-construction bill. 

Next will be the vote on the passage 
under suspension of the rules of S. 495, 
followed by a vote on adoption of the 
rule to consider S. 1832, providing for 
an additional Assistant Secretary of 
State. If the rule is adopted, S. 1832 
will then be considered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The next order of business will be 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
424, crimes and offenses, sentencing pro- 
cedure, and, if time permits after the 
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consideration of that bill, it is planned 
to call up the bill, S. 1411, from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, dealing with the suspension of 
employment of civilian personnel. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 111 on Friday, 
June 27, on the passage of the bill 
H. R. 12832, the Transportation Act of 
1958, I was unavoidably absent. Had I 
been present and voting I would have 
voted “yea.” 


ATOMIC REACTOR ELECTRIC 
POWER COST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 25 minutes: 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Balti- 
more Sun on Monday put into correct 
focus the facts about the $386 million 
atomic authorization bill reported July 1 
by the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Rodney Crowther, the Sun re- 
porter, told how the new authorization 
bill could socialize the atom as a source 
of energy. 

I call special attention to the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of Mr. Crowther’s story: 

What worries some of the critics from 
private industry is twofold: First, that the 
reactor program will run into multiple bil- 
lions; and second, that the Government will 
insist on developing a socialized power in- 
dustry no matter how much it costs. 

AEC officials have told some of these critics 
that they are seeing gremlins where none are; 
and Members of Congress declare that it is 
a race against the Communist world and 
that the money must be spent, no matter 
how much it comes to. 

If it were only a one-shot business and 
the first reactors built would produce electric 
power at competitive prices, the private in- 
dustries, it has been said, would jump at that 
chance to get into the business. 

But, they appear troubled by reports from 
Congressional sources that the Federal pro- 
gram will involve second and third genera- 
tion large-scale reactors costing billions of 
dollars before anything approaching a com- 
petitive situation will occur. 

Some of the critics point to the Shipping- 
port reactor, built at a cost of around $120 
Million and recently put into service. 


COSTS COMPARED 


The coal people charge, for example, that 
Shippingport “has been erected right on top 
of coal beds’’ where conventional methods 
can produce power for 5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. But the Shippingport reactor power, 
they insist, will cost between 75 and 100 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

The Shippingport power is being sold to 
the Duquesne Power & Light Co., they as- 
sert, for about 8 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
the Government absorbing the loss—esti- 
mated at $25 million a year. 
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Perhaps the most disturbing facts re- 
ported by Mr. Crowther appear at the 
end of his story: 

Some of the views of the private industry 
critics are due to be aired when the au- 
thorization bill comes before the Senate and 
House, but there is little likelihood that 
they will have any deterrent effect upon 
Members of Congress. 

Their view is that for the long-range 
future their reactor program is a necessity 
and for the national security the weapon- 
material program must be pushed relent- 
lessly. 


Gentlemen, this is an objective report 
about a controversial activity. The 
Baltimore Sun recognizes that the 
climate today is unfavorable to private 
enterprise in the public utility business. 
While the astute Sun did not say so, ap- 
parently its reporter recognized that 
there has been a revolution in the minds 
of the members of the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee. Therefore, the Sun has 
concluded that Congress will not reject 
a bill unanimously reported by the mem- 
bers of that committee, and that it will 
without much inquiry put the stamp of 
its approval on what is obviously the 
biggest grab for economic as well as 
electric power in the history of our 
country. 

I also wish to call particular attention 
to the second and third paragraphs of 
the Baltimore Sun article which read: 

In boosting the bill well above what the 
administration recommended and outlining 
a long-range program for future develop- 
ment, the committee caused some eyebrows 
to rise in some segments of the private 
utility industry. 

It also caused some apprehensions among 
producers of conventional fuels, such as 
coal, oil and gas, who see in the commit- 
tee’s announced proposals—and some unan- 
nounced ones which are scheduled to be re- 
ported to this session later—a plan to spend 
seyeral billion dollars, or more, to launch 
the United States Government in the busi- 
ness of producing electric energy from atomic 
reactors. 


Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Sun atomic story be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
BILL Gives UNITED STATES ATOM-AGE PusH— 

JOINT COMMITTEE RAISES AMOUNT RE- 


With- 


(By Rodney Crowther) 

WasHINGTON, July &—The Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee last Tuesday unanimously 
reported to the House and Senate a $386,- 
679,000 authorization bill designed to push 
the United States energetically into the age 
of atomic-produced power. 

In boosting the bill well above what the 
administration recommended and outlining 
a long-range program for future develop- 
ment, the committee caused some eyebrows 
to rise in some segments of the private util- 
ity industry. 

OTHERS WORRIED 

It also caused some apprehensions among 
producers of conventional fuels such as coal, 
oil and gas, who see in the committee's an- 
nounced proposals—and some unannounced 
ones which are scheduled to be reported to 
this session later—a plan to spend several 
billion dollars, or more, to launch the United 
States Government in the business of pro- 
ducing electric energy from atomic reactors. 
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The bill as reported by the joint commit- 
tee and made public by its chairman, Repre- 
sentative Durnam (Democrat, of North Car- 
olina), represents an increase of $193,300,000 
over the amount approved by the Budget, 
Bureau, but $76,100,000 less than the Atomic 
Energy Commission originally requested. 


BUREAU DENOUNCED 


In overriding the Budget Bureau and ap- 
proving a long list of projects that Bureau 
had rejected, the joint committee denounced 
the Bureau for presuming to decide on its 
own what projects the AEC should be al- 
lowed to proceed with and which it should 
defer or drop. 

“The joint committee is seriously con- 
cerned,” it said in its report to Congress, 
“over the dominant role assumed by the 
Bureau of the Budget in the atomic-energy 
construction program. 

“Again and again the committee was ad- 
vised that the Bureau had disapproved a 
project or has withheld funds on a project 
recommended by the Commission and ap- 
proved by the Congress. This, the commit- 
tee does not approve.” 

One of the major increases the committee 
insisted on was $145 million for the construc- 
tion of a convertible type plutonium reactor. 
The AEC has asked for $120 million and the 
Budget Bureau said “No.” 

The committee said it was “greatly con- 
cerned over the production of reactor prod- 
ucts to meet necessary military needs.” It 
said it had been hearing for 3 years from 
weapon development scientists, and other 
military experts as to the need for plu- 
tonium. Accordingly, it approved $145 mil- 
lion for this purpose. 

Also included in the increased authoriza- 
tion was $39,050,000 for the construction of 
additional research facilities for the AEC 
physical research program. 


FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


The committee said it was convinced after 
extensive hearings that this sum was needed 
“to meet national requirements in the field 
of basic research.” 

Some of the new projects in the authoriza- 
tion bill, which are designed to advance this 
country in atomic research, production of 
nuclear materials, and a long-range civilian 
atomic power program are: 

1. For design and engineering studies of 
a heavy-water reactor suitable for use for 
natural and slightly enriched uranium and 
for several other power reactor types, $9,- 
250,000. . 

2. For construction of a power component 
reactor experiment to assist in the develop- 
ment of the heavy-water cooled and mod- 
erated reactor concept, $8 million, 


FOR POWER REACTOR 


3. For construction of a gas-cooled graph- 
ite-moderated power reactor to be con- 
structed either by the government under 
contract with industry or alternatively by 
means of a cooperative arrangement between 
the AEC and public, private, or cooperative 
groups, $51 million. 

4, For an extension of the power reactor 
demonstration program, $20 million. 

5. For continuing research on the fast 
breeder concept, $1,250,000. 

6. For a cyclotron at the University of 
California, $5 million. 

The plutonium plant, to be built at Han- 
ford, Wash., would be designed so as to be 
convertible for power production later on, in 
event of an international agreement on dis- 
armament, T 

PLANS DISTURBING 

In general, it’s the long-range atomic power 
program which critics of the committee's 
decisions and the AEÇ's own program find 
disturbing. A statement on a long-range 
program is now being prepared by the AEC 
and the Joint Committee. 
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There are, for example, 6 reactor pro- 
posals in the bill—2 for immediate con- 
struction and 4 for design studies. There 
are half a dozen reactors under construction 
and as many more proposed. 

But the committee has expressed in its 
report on the bill concern over the fact that 
only one wholly private reactor project has 
been announced. The Joint Congressional 
Committee is disturbed about the possible 
loss of United States leadership in technolog- 
ical matters. 

UTILITIES RELUCTANT 

Because of the heavy costs involved and 
the continuous technological changes en- 
countered in reactor development, private 
utilities are not inclined to venture deeply 
into the field. 

The joint committee is unanimously of the 
view that progress must be made, and that 
the Government must, therefore assume the 
major burden not only of research but also 
of reactor development and construction. 

What worries some of the critics from 
private industry is twofold: first, that the 
reactor program will run into multiple bil- 
lions; and second, that the Government will 
insist on developing a socialized power in- 
dustry no matter how much it costs. 

AEC officials have told some of these critics 
that they are seeing gremlins where none 
are; and members of Congress declare that 
it is a race against the Communist world 
and that the money must be spent, no 
matter how much it comes to. 

If it were only a one-shot business and 
the first reactors built would produce elec- 
tric power at competitive prices, the pri- 
vate industries, it has been said, would jump 
at that chance to get into the business. 

But they appear troubled by reports from 
Congressional sources that the Federal pro- 
gram will involve second and third genera- 
tion large-scale reactors costing billions of 
dollars before anything approaching a com- 
petitive situation will occur. 

Some of the critics point to the Shipping- 
port reactor, built at a cost of around $120 
million and recently put into service. 

COSTS COMPARED 

The coal people charge, for example, that 
Shippingport “has been erected right on top 
of coal beds” where conventional methods 
can produce power for 5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. But the Shippingport reactor power, 
they insist, will cost between 75 and 100 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

The Shippingport power is being sold to 
the Duquesne Power & Light Co., they assert, 
for about 8 mills per kilowatt-hour and the 
Government absorbing the loss—estimated 
at $25 million a year. 

Some of the views of the private industry 
critics are due to be aired when the authori- 
zation bill comes before the Senate and 
House, but there is little likelihood that 
they will have any deterrent effect upon 
Members of Congress. 

Their view is that for the long-range fu- 
ture their reactor program is a necessity and 
for the national security the weapon-mate- 
rial program must be pushed relentlessly. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, you will 
not be able to get any subsidized power 
proponents to admit it, but the total cal- 
culated dollar impact of the 1959 fiscal 
year atomic authorization bill is closer 
to $700 million in spending authority 
than the nearly $400 million publicly 
proposed by the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee's bill contains 4 
engineering feasibility studies of second 
generation reactors which when accom- 
plished next year will supply the extra 
$300 million. I am opposed to these re- 
actors as unnecessary expenditures to 
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have principles already under study in 
other reactors being built. 

Moreover, I am told that the grandiose 
5-year plan of the Joint Committee con- 
templates expenditures of at least $2 bil- 
lion, although it admits reportedly to an 
expenditure of about $1 billion. Most of 
these reactors, too, it is reported, closely 
resemble Chinese copies of reactor con- 
cepts already being investigated. I shall 
never think it necessary to build a $145 
million plutonium reactor whose second 
purpose is to produce power at an excess 
cost of $20 million. Likewise, the gas- 
cooled project to cost $51 million should 
not be constructed at taxpayers’ expense. 
The British Government can tell us about 
these. Moreover, it is also a duplicate 
because a gas-cooled reactor is being con- 
structed in Florida. 

This is really a proposal to deprive the 
coal industry and my own State of its 
predominate place in supplying coal to 
the electric utility industry under the 
guise of helping foreign nations and less 
favorably supplied energy States in this 
country. How can a Representative of 
the greatest coal-producing State sit idly 
by while there are people planning to put 
the mine workers and the mine owners 
of his State and of his district into great 
economic distress? 

The bituminous coal industry supplied 
the electric utility industry last year with 
approximately 157.4 million tons of coal, 
and this represented employment for at 
least 60,000 miners. It is the jobs of 
these thousands of miners which are at 
stake, as well as one more very impor- 
tant thing—the electric utility bills of 
every wage earner in the United States. 

If the public utility industry which 
now has $500 million invested in atomic 
power, and reportedly feels that this 
investment is ample to prove the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the atom, somehow 
is dragooned into investing more money 
against its will into uneconomic atomic 
energy plants, these sums must inevi- 
tably find their way into increased elec- 
tric utility rates. Thus the poor con- 
sumer then will not only be faced with 
the prospect of seeing his tax dollars 
poured down a rathole, but will have to 
pay doubly and directly for the “great 
and noble atomic experiment.” 

The private electric utility business, 
in the 3% years since the passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, has em- 
barked on a substantial number of nu- 
clear projects, which together comprise 
a broad industry program aimed at 
bringing about economic nuclear power. 

The utility industry, I am informed, 
believes that its contribution to nuclear 
power science is significant, and is un- 
willing to expend more hundreds of 
millions on a crash program of building 
large-scale plants which will be obso- 
lescent before they are finished. 

To all practical purposes, as much as 
this will please the public power pro- 
ponents, the private utility industry’s 
partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a moratorium of undeter- 
mined duration. Common sense dic- 
tates that this should be so. 

Therefore the funds which the Joint 
Committee put into the fiscal 1959 au- 
thorization bill for a cooperative dem- 
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onstration program will be devoted to 
just that purpose as the name indicates. 
Only power groups which do not have to 
pay taxes and make a profit—true co- 
operatives will be able to take advantage 
of these funds. 

Today the private utilities, as previ- 
ously stated, have a program which in- 
cludes 14 announced nuclear power 
projects involving a total utility invest- 
ment of $500 million, which just about 
matches the Government investment 
thus far in its civilian reactor program. 

Three of the private reactors are in 
operation; six are either under con- 
struction or under contract, and five are 
in various stages of planning. The nine 
projects that are either in operation, 
under construction or under contract, 
will involve utility company expendi- 
tures of more than $320 million. The 
five projects in various phases of plan- 
ning are expected to involve further 
utility company investments on the 
order of $200 million. 

Additionally, the program calls for 
construction of 12 other nuclear research 
development and study projects calling 
for continuing expenditures of substan- 
tial sums of money. 

If $1 billion has been spent to prove 
out the economic feasibility of nuclear 
power, and this is not enough to accom- 
plish this purpose—what more can a 
crash program achieve other than a 
waste of both public and private funds? 
Even the wildest-eyed believer in the 
delusion of cheap atomic electric power 
now knows that it is expensive and that 
it will be a long time before anything 
like competitive power, that is, with con- 
vential fuels can be achieved. 

I am opposed to the Joint Committee’s 
authorization bill because it is a blank 
check for a needless program to cost 
untold billions for no one knows how 
many years. 

Atomic power is not needed in America 
now because of the great supplies of 
fossil fuels. The coal industry alone has 
reserves sufficient to last for hundreds 
of years, and there is at least a half 
century’s supply of oil and gas. These 
are facts supported by everyone in Gov- 
ernment and industry who knows any= 
thing about the energy picture at all. 

I want to quote to you a statement 
made by the former president of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Robert E. Wilson, who 
cannot by the stretch of anyone’s imagi- 
nation be called an electric utility or a 
coal industry spokesman. 

In a recent speech Mr. Wilson said:. 

We have made much progress in the last 
decade. The research has uncovered, how- 
ever, almost as many unanticipated problems 
as it has solved. Certainly the Atomic 
Energy Act did not turn over to private in- 
dustry a bonanza. Private investment will 
have to be inspired by long-range hopes and 
public-service motives rather than any rea- 
sonable expectation of substantial early 
profit. 

To be truly commercial, atomic energy 
must produce power at costs competitive 
with conventional fuels, and without direct 
or indirect subsidy. The plants now being 
built all enjoy one or another type of help. 
I am not implying that some form of subsidy 
cannot be justified, in this important new 
field, but they are subsidies nevertheless. 
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To qualify as unsubsidized, a commercial 
development: 

1. Would be financed at commercial rates, 
paying the usual taxes, and & rea- 
sonable profit on the large total investment, 
while charging for its electricity no more 
than is charged by a modern plant using con- 
ventional fuels. 

2. Would provide safety precautions, in- 
cluding plant location, as adequate as those 
of the existing atomic piles. 

8. Would pay for its fissionable material 
on a basis that fully covers the average going 
cost to the Government. 

4. Would get no long-term Government- 
guaranteed price for byproduct plutonium. 
Before long the Armed Forces may have no 
great need for plutonium beyond the AEC's 
own production. Byproduct plutonium 
might be used for generating power, but 
there would be special difficulties. 

If we define unsubsidized commercial pro- 
duction in this way, I believe most experts 
agree that: 

1. There will be few, if any, unsubsidized 
atomic powerplants built in this country to 
produce power on a competitive basis within 
10 years. 

2. Between 10 and 25 years from now 4 
gradually increasing proportion of the larger 
commercial powerplants may well be built 
without subsidy to utilize atomic fuel. How- 
ever, no existing plant of reasonable efficiency 
would be shut down or converted to this fuel. 


At the risk of being called old-fash- 
ioned, I firmly believe that the proposed 
crash atomic energy program is politi- 
cally immoral. 

My friends, something has happened 
to the definition of socialistic public 
power since last year. Some of my col- 
leagues on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee last year felt so strongly about 
public-power dangers that they signed 
a separate report on the atomic authori- 
zation bill in June 1957. 

In reporting last year’s bill, which, in 
my opinion, was far more innocent than 
the one which the committee reported 
unanimously just a few days ago, the 
group, headed by former Congressman 
Sterling Cole, of New York, underscored 
the public-power threats of the fiscal 
1958 bill. 

Last year Mr. Cole characterized a 
$259,230,000 authorization bill in this 
manner: “This is public-power advocacy 
run rampant.” 

It is very interesting that what was 
rampant in 1957 apparently is no longer 
a serious threat to free enterprise since 
the Joint Committee voted for the bill 
which contained identical items that 
last year caused some of them to say 
there is public-power advocacy run ram- 
pant. 

The separate report also said: 

When all of these amendments are gath- 
ered into one place, the main purpose they 
serve becomes obvious. 


How can history repeat itself so iden- 
tically as it has in the Joint Committee’s 
report? 

‘The separate report said: 


Separated and scattered throughout the 
authorization bill, they appear to be no more 
than regular projects in the bill. 


The separate report continued: 


Together they are, in an even more ob- 
jectionable form, the substance of the Gore- 
Holifield bill of last year. 


The same may be said of the recently 
reported atomic authorization bill. 
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There is much more that the separate 
report said which should apply with 
greater emphasis to this year’s bill. 

To try to add these amendments to the 
program of the Commission is an attempt— 


The dissenters to the Joint Commit- 
tee’s report said— 
in fact, to blackjack the Commission into 
accepting the public power theories of these 
portions of the bill; merely in order to ob- 
tain enactment of the balance of the bill 
which is essential to the national defense 
and security. 

This is the first time that public power 
advocacy has arisen in any way within the 
Joint Committee in connection with the 
funding of the Commission’s operations— 


The separate report added. 

Of course, there have been differences of 
opinion in the Joint Committee before and 
we expect that there will be such long after 
this— 


It was said. 

However, the place to resolve those differ- 
ences of political opinion is not in connec- 
tion with the legislation respecting the 
funding of the Commission's operations, but 
in connection with substantive legislation— 


Was the separate report’s conclusion, 

Apparently, public power proponents 
are completely satisfied by the 5 re- 
actors, 2 of them second- and third- 
generator reactors, for which studies are 
provided, in the committee’s bill plus the 
huge plutonium-producing reactor and 
the useless gas-cooled reactor contained 
in the committee’s bill—in the light of 
the unrevealed 5-year plan of the com- 
mittee. 

Until a contrary position is taken by 
the administration, we must think that 
it so has succumbed to the politically 
false glamour of publicly financed public 
power. 

Apparently, tacking a public power 
program on the authorization bill is to 
become the usual thing, unless my col- 
leagues are tired of being hoodwinked. 

The separate report expressed concern 
that the Joint Committee puts itself in 
the place of the Commission in the mak- 
ing of arrangements and the letting of 
contracts and the pricing of proposals. 
The Joint Committee has done so again. 

Last year there was opposition to a 
design study costing $3 million of the 
plutonium reactor because “this is com- 
pletely unnecessary because of the au- 
thority of the Commission under sec- 
tion 103 of this bill to undertake advance 
planning of design and architectural 
services. It is thus not only a wasted 
$3 million authorization but also pro- 
vides the initial steps which will involve 
an eventual expenditure of $100 million.” 
This year the Joint Committee has ap- 
proved $145 million for an unjustifiable 
dual-purpose reactor. 

Last year the separate report said that 
if more plutonium is required, the deci- 
sion as to the design of the reactor 
should be left to the Commission, free 
from Joint Committee pressures. This 
year the Joint Committee went ahead 
again in the face of Bureau of Budget 
and Defense Department disapproval. 

Last year the separate report pointed 
out that the bill’s provision of a gas- 
cooled reactor by the Government would 
be a senseless waste of funds because 
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private industry—the Florida Nuclear 
Power Group—plans to build gas-cooled 
reactors. 

Last year a separate report said that 
“this is one case where we might learn 
lessons from the British without having 
to spend $40 million ourselves.” This 
year, we might save the $51 million the 
committee proposes for this item. 

Last year, the separate report said: 

This bill and the committee report indi- 
cate a strong preference for public power, 
and a bias against private industry. 


Gentlemen, if you do not think the 
stigma and fear of socialism has disap- 
peared from public power or that per- 
haps public power has in some manner 
in 1 year’s time become respectable, I re- 
fer you to all of my colleagues who will 
immediately arise and say: “I am op- 
posed to public power and I am against 
socialism, but I intend to vote for the 
committee’s bill.” 

Oh, Consistency, thou art a jewel. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
statement and for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the House. I know 
of no Member of Congress on either side 
of the aisle who has had at heart the in- 
terest of his constituents more fully and 
has been more diligent in the pursuit of 
that interest than the gentleman from 
West Virginia. I know that he has been 
a great advocate of the natural resource 
of his area, coal. I can assure him that 
I join him in every statement he has 
made, because the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is such that we will 
have to subsidize the coal industry if we 
are going to continue to have this un- 
economic power produced by atomic 
energy and then sold at a loss. It means 
that we from the coal producing areas 
not only must pay our own utility bill, 
but we must contribute a part of our 
taxes to help pay for the power produced 
by atomic energy. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I know that he, too, is directly interested, 
as I am because he also represents a large 
coal producing section of the country. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I should like to commend 
the gentleman from West Virginia on 
the remarks he has made. To me it 
would seem that the one fuel that has 
always proved to be reliable at all times, 
in peace and war, should be protected 
insofar as the Federal Government is 
able to. Insofar as the Federal Gov- 
ernment enters into other subsidized 
functions such as developing atomic 
power at the expense of the taxpayers, 
it seems to me it is quite unfair to an 
industry that has made all the efforts 
the coal industry has during past years 
to meet all of the emergencies in time 
of peace and war. The miners, coal 
operators, coal shippers, and people en- 
gaged in the coal industry are quite 
numerous, and insofar as we can see at 
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the present time, the development of 
atomic energy cannot compare in any 
way with the coal industry as far as the 
number of people involved and the peo- 
ple employed are concerned. We do 
not have much hope of increasing the 
employables of this country if we sub- 
sidize the development of atomic power. 
I think industry will be perfectly willing 
and able to go along and make such 
developments of atomic energy as the 
country needs from time to time. To 
me it seems quite irrational on the part 
of our Government to try to subsidize 
with the taxpayers’ money the develop- 
ment of atomic power now that it is not 
needed because of the oversupply of the 
natural fuels we have had so long and 
on which our country has so long 
depended. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia. I know he is in- 
terested in the economy of our State. 
We know what this atomic power proj- 
ect will mean to our conventional fuels, 
that have supplied the Nation through 
its past wars and certainly will continue 
to supply it. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
admission of Alaska as a State of the 
Union is a historic event. After over 40 
years of dreams and hopes and expecta- 
tions by our fellow Americans in Alaska 
it is now an accomplished fact. The dif- 
ficult obstacles have been overcome. I 
feel confident that the people of Alaska 
will overwhelmingly vote in favor in the 
referendum. I extend to the people of 
Alaska and particularly those who 
throughout the years actively led the 
fight, frequently disappointed but never 
despairing, my hearty congratulations. 
And I pay special tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague the Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. The people of 
Alaska, I know, will always remember 
him for the outstanding leadership he 
gave in the admission of Alaska. I ex- 
tend my personal congratulations to Bos 
BARTLETT. 

I congratulate my colleagues in both 
branches of the Congress who this year 
and in past years have voted for the ad- 
mission of Alaska. I am particularly 
pleased that Alaska’s admission was by a 
Democratic-controlled Congress. 

Definitely related to Alaska’s fight is 
the effort of Hawaii to be admitted as a 
State of the Union. The success of 
Alaska will be most helpful to success of 
Hawaii in her efforts. I am sure the 
people of Hawaii are aware of the sig- 
nificance of the admission of Alaska as 
a State. Alaska’s admission is bound to 
produce results favorable to Hawaii. 

While personally I wish both could 
have been admitted at the same time, I 
am confident Hawaii's case will be acted 
upon early in the coming Eighty-sixth 
Congress. The best chances of Hawaii's 
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admission will be if the next Congress 
is Democratic. At the present time it is 
quite evident that both branches of the 
Congress will be Democratic, and by 
sharply increased majorities. 

This will inure to the benefit of 
Hawaii. Ihave always felt that Hawaii’s 
case was a strong one and a just one. 
Hawaii possesses every element for its 
admission as a State of the Union. I 
repeat, with the next Congress Demo- 
cratic, I look forward with confidence to 
Hawaii’s success, and the dreams and 
hopes of her people will materialize. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding my 
remarks, I want to pay my respects to 
the distinguished Delegate from Hawaii 
(Mr. Burns] who serves his people here 
in this body with ability and distinction 
and with courage. He analyzed the 
situation with wisdom and followed his 
judgment with vision and courage. He 
realized that Hawaii could have been 
used as a stumbling block to the admis- 
sion of Alaska and thereby hold back 
the admission of both for many years. 
In following the course that he did, he 
displayed unusual political courage and 
he has advanced materially the cause of 
Hawaii. There were some persons who 
were trying to use Hawaii to block 
Alaska. Most of those persons oppose 
the admission of both Alaska and 
Hawaii. If they had been successful, it 
would probably be many years before 
Alaska and Hawaii would be admitted 
to the Union. JoHN Burns saw this. 
He recognized that the admission of 
Alaska this year meant that the atmos- 
phere would be helpful to Hawaii by 
making the issue clear and more direct. 
When Hawaii's case comes up again, the 
opponents cannot then attempt to use 
Alaska as a means to block Hawaii. The 
issue will be clear cut. Now that Alaska 
has been admitted to the Union, the 
argument that the Territory is noncon- 
tiguous to continental America falls to 
the ground. That can no longer be an 
argument, which has been a matter of 
concern to some Members. If the situ- 
ation during this session of the Congress 
was such that Hawaii had had the best 
chance of being admitted to the Union, 
and if Hawaii had been admitted in- 
stead of Alaska, I would, of course, make 
these same remarks about Alaska that 
I am now making in relation to Hawaii. 
The admission of Hawaii would prove 
beneficial to Alaska in the next Congress 
just as the admission of Alaska will 
prove beneficial to Hawaii. Despite 
their disappointment that Hawaii was 
not admitted to the Union, the people 
of Hawaii, I am sure, will view it in a 
sound and logical way and look to the 
immediate future and recognize that 
with the admission of Alaska, the ad- 
mission of Hawaii in the future is very 
close. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, will make the resolution admit- 
ting Hawaii as a State of the Union the 
first order of business in the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. I shall assist 
in that move in every way possible. 
Like the people of Hawaii, I am looking 
forward to the admission of Hawaii next 
year. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to commend 
the distinguished majority leader for the 
active part he took in seeing to it that 
Alaska became the 49th State of the 
Union. I commend him for his leader- 
ship in that fight. However, I feel he 
has probably done the cause of Hawaii 
a disservice, unintentionally, by bring- 
ing it to the attention of the House today 
in a partisan manner. However, one 
concedes that the House today is Demo- 
crat and the other body is Democrat, but 
we had a good bit of opposition by some 
folks on the Democrat side of the aisle 
just as we had some opposition from 
folks on this side of the aisle who did not 
vote in favor of the proposition that 
Alaska should be made a State. But the 
President is Republican and he has re- 
peatedly urged that statehood be granted 
to both Alaska and Hawaii. And a ma- 
jority of Republicans in both the House 
eat the Senate voted for Alaskan state- 

There are those on both sides of the 
aisle who disagree with the gentleman’s 
views on the question of Hawaii becom- 
ing a State; Iam not one of them. Iam 
one of those who has always believed 
that both these great Territories should 
become States of the Union at this ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. But I do not 
think we should allow our views to be 
colored by a partisan viewpoint. Let us 
be statesmen and approach this great 
issue of statehood for Hawaii in the best 
interest of our Nation regardless of which 
political party is in the White House or 
which party controls one or both Houses 
of Congress. 

I sincerely hope that the distinguished 
majority leader may change his views 
and that the cause of Hawaii may be 
advanced this year. It was with remark- 
able rapidity, that just 5 weeks after the 
Alaska bill was brought to the floor of 
the House it was signed by the President. 
I know as does the majority leader, that 
we will be in session 5 weeks from today. 
If he would urge the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to report 
the Hawaiian bill out immediately and 
then dispose of it under the excellent 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, such as he gave 
us in the Alaska bill, it would pass with 
votes to spare. Let. this the 85th Con- 
gress be known in history as the Con- 
gress that saw its responsibility with re- 
gard to statehood and accomplished it 
and admitted the 49th and 50th States to 
our Union. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to my 
friend that, of course, from his angle, I 
can distinctly understand his viewpoint. 
Certainly there was not anything about 
my remarks that were of the partisan 
nature imputed by him. I have no criti- 
cism of my dear friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I admire him for attempting 
to inject in my remarks a note that the 
remarks did not justify; because he, being 
a Republican, naturally has those con- 
siderations in mind. If anyone were to 
have injected partisan remarks—and I 
do not accuse my friend of intentionally 
doing so—it is my friend’s attempt to 
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_make his contribution to the remarks 
that I made, and I yield to him for that 
purpose. I want to pay my compliments 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The gentleman will note I said, “I con- 
gratulate my colleagues in both branches 
of the Congress who this year and in 
past years voted to grant Alaska state- 
hood.” That included everybody. It is 
a fact that we have a Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. The gentleman will 
admit that. It is a fact that the resolu- 
tion was reported out of a Democratic- 
controlled committee. It is also a fact— 
the REcorp speaks—and I am proud to 
state, that the passage through the 
House was bipartisan in nature and 
under the leadership of the Democratic 
Party. There had to be that leadership 
in order to get the bill before the House. 

I want to say for the Recorp that no- 
body worked harder for the admission 
of Alaska than did the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and others of his col- 
leagues. When I saw the rollcall vote— 
I think I can state publicly now what I 
stated privately to the gentleman at the 
time—when he told me he thought he 
could get 100 Republican votes, I 
frankly told him I did not think he 
would. There were 84 Republican 
votes, as I remember. Is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It was 91 on final pas- 


sage. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But as I recall, 
84 on one rolicall. So my remarks were 
not partisan, but a statement of fact. 
It is self-evident that this is a Demo- 
cratic Congress. It came out of a Dem- 
ocratic committee. When the Demo- 
cratic leadership brought it up, it 
passed by a bipartisan vote; and, of 
course, the gentleman, I am sure, if a 
Republican Congress had accomplished 
that, would be down here congratulat- 
ing Alaska as I am, expressing the hope 
that I have, that Hawaii next year 
would be admitted; and I believe the 
gentleman would state that the best 
chances would be through the election 
of a Republican Congress. Is that not 
reasonable? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; this is a biparti- 
san issue and should be treated as such. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It might be assumed 
that I would make that statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course the 
gentleman would not make the state- 
ment now. I am giving the gentleman 
credit, full credit. He worked hard; as 
a matter of fact, I think the people of 
Alaska could well erect a monument to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LEO 
O’Brien] as a manifestation of their ap- 
preciation for the efforts of these gentle- 
men on this bill. I might say that if by 
any chance there is a Republican House 
in the next Congress, I will be fighting 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior] and others in a bipartisan 
effort in the cause of Hawaii. 

The fact is that the Democratic lead- 
ership was for the resolution, which 
materially eased and paved the way. 


TVA AND SOUTHERN FORESTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FRIEDEL). Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
whir of the sawmill is one of the most 
typical sounds of the rural and small- 
town South. Most every southern Mem- 
ber of the House even from the most ur- 
ban areas has a sawmill or two some- 
where in his district. Timber has been 
the basis of one of the oldest of south- 
ern industries. It provides jobs and in- 
come for thousands of our citizens. 

Because the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is most noted for its power operations, 
flood control, and navigation, the con- 
tribution of the TVA in aiding the forest- 
products industries of the South is some- 
times overlooked. This particular serv- 
ice has been very effective and I am glad 
to take this opportunity in the 25th 
anniversary year of TVA to give a brief 
accounting of TVA’s efforts in behalf of 
forestry. 

Forestry is no small industry in the 
South, Mr, Speaker. Forest products of 
the Tennessee Valley area alone are now 
valued at $450 million a year. 

In this same area the forest-products 
industries employ approximately 50,000 
people. They earn as a result of their 
employment some $100 million a year. 

Forests in the TVA area are growing 
at the rate of 1.5 billion board feet a 
year, consumer use of which is estimated 
at 1 billion board-feet. There is great 
significance in these figures. They mean 
that this great resource is now not only 
being preserved, but increased every 
year. 

It is not my purpose to give TVA full 
credit for this happy situation, and TVA 
would not accept full credit. The im- 
provement in forest practices and in our 
forest resources is the result of the com- 
bined work not only of the TVA but of 
the seven States in the TVA area, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the For- 
est Service. Nevertheless, TVA provided 
much of the impetus which got effective 
forestry programs operating in this area, 

Forests were one of the early concerns 
of TVA when it was established 25 years 
ago. At that time forests covered 54 
percent of the total area of valley land. 
They covered no less than 14 million 
acres. TVA realized the importance of 
our heritage of forests not only from the 
economic value of forest products, but as 
protection against erosion, to recreation 
and to the preservation of wildlife. 

TVA understood that since this great 
forest acreage was 80 percent in private 
ownership, its protection. and develop- 
ment depended in large measure on un- 
derstanding and support from the thou- 
sands of individual landowners and the 
general public. The TVA program was 
planned so as to obtain this cooperation 
and understanding. 

In those days only about half the 
forest land received protection from fire. 
An average of a million acres a year were 
lost due to this cause. Erosion, another 
enemy of forests, had taken a half mil- 
lion acres out of production, yet no more 
than 1,000 of these acres had been re- 
planted. Systematic timber manage- 
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ment was being practiced in 1933 by only 
a handful of private landowners. 

State resources applied to guarding 
the forests were small—far too small in 
comparison with the size of the problem. 
In 1933 the 7 valley States employed a 
total of only 36 foresters. Their total 
forestry budgets came to little more than 
half a million dollars a year. The forest 
products industries employed few for- 
esters of their own and in the whole 
area there was no private consulting 
forester. 

Now after 25 years, Mr. Speaker, that 
dark picture has changed. It is a 
change that every southerner should be 
proud of, 

Today over 95 percent of the vast for- 
est acreage of the valley is given State 
protection against fire. Of the 125 
counties in the valley, 111 give substan- 
tial financial support to fire control. 

More than 326,000 acres have been re- 
forested and over half a million acres 
have been included in 285 forest man- 
agement demonstrations. An additional 
1.2 million acres are being put under 
management by industry and private 
forestry consultants. 

In 1933 a few small State nurseries in 
the area produced only 4 million forest 
tree seedling. In the current planting 
season nurseries in the area will produce 
572 million seedlings; and the two TVA 
nurseries alone will produce nearly 40 
million seedlings in addition. 

As much as has been done, much more 
is to be done. The plantable area in the 
valley States is estimated at 2,700,000 
acres or more. Of this, 657,000 acres 
are of open land subject to erosion. 
Another 773,000 acres is idle open land 
and has been judged better suited to 
timber production than any other use. 
And there are 1,270,000 acres of under- 
stocked forest land which need addi- 
tional planting. Over the past 25 years 
of TVA forestry work, close to 45,000 in- 
dividual landowners in the valley States 
have planted trees on 326,000 acres, 
This planting required 366 million seed- 
lings of which TVA nurseries supplied 
314 million. 

TVA experts have also been active in 
forest management demonstrations. 
These demonstrations have been effec- 
tive and will pay dividends through the 
years. They have promoted efficiency 
in forest products utilization. 

To date more than 3,800 persons have 
attended sawmill conferences arranged 
by TVA foresters. There have been 67 
such conferences. As a result, mill 
operations have shown a drop of 22 per- 
cent in nonproductive time. The aver- 
age mill-day production is up 15 percent 
and the average man-day production is 
up 19 percent. 

To many this brief account of TVA’s 
forestry activities will be an unknown 
story. But it is a story known in the 
valley States to the forest products in- 
dustry which has thrived and whose 
future is assured by these activities. 
And I am glad to say that the cost in 
comparison to the benefits has been 
negligible. 

It is a remarkable thing that in this 
age of science wood has never been re- 
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placed. Despite advancements in metal- 
lurgy, in plastics, in ceramics, wood is 
still supreme in its ancient uses. It re- 
mains what it has always been, one of 
the useful and versatile products of 
nature. 

The advances in forestry which re- 
sulted in the early part of this century 
from the efforts of such men as Gifford 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt were 
long in coming to the Southland. It 
was clear to thinking people that with- 
out sound management of our forests 
we of the South would lose one of our 
great resources. Efforts of the TVA in 
forestry have brought us up to date. 
Today there need be no fear that this 
magnificent resource will be lost to us. 
To the contrary, it is a more useful and 
valuable resource now than it has been 
in many generations, 

And so during this the 25th anniver- 
sary year of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, when TVA is so deservedly being 
paid tribute for its service to mankind 
in the distribution of electric power, in 
controlling devastating floods, and in 
promoting navigation, the record would 
be quite incomplete, Mr. Speaker, with- 
out noting the great contribution which 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has made 
to forestry—another sound reason why 
this Congress should approve an ade- 
quate self-financing bill for TVA. 

The urgent whir of the spinning blades 
of the sawmill will long be heard in the 
Southland which has now learned, with 
the help of TVA, to manage and-control 
the countless trees of its broad forests. 


ARE BOND SPECULATORS GAM- 
BLING ON THE STABILITY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
strange that bonds of the United States 
are a fit subject for speculation? Is it 
not odd that the promises to pay of this 
great Nation have a changing market 
worth on which speculators, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, may gamble? Is 
it not absurd that prices of United States 
obligations fluctuate so violently from 
day to day and from week to week that 
these securities offer the “smart money” 
boys a more attractive vehicle for gam- 
bling than even the market for corporate 
stocks? 

What are the speculators in securities 
of this Government actually betting on? 
Are they betting for or against continuing 
stability of Government in the United 
States? Do their estimates of the worth 
of United States obligations reflect 
changing prospects that this Government 
will be able to meet its obligation? No, 
I do not think so. 

The speculators are, however, gam- 
bling on changes in the monetary poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve System, and 
upon their guesses as to future actions 
of the Treasury Department. In short, 
the cause for speculation is the knowl- 
edge or belief that our Government will 
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do things which will change market 
prices of these securities frequently, and 
by large amounts. As a result, pending 
actions, leaks of pending actions and 
rumors of leaks of pending actions all set 
off waves of buying and selling, and bring 
about sharp changes in the prices of the 
obligations of the Government? 

REPORTED CHANGE IN CREDIT POLICY STARTED 

PRICES DOWN 

For example, on June 19 there was a 
great wave of selling and sudden drop 
in prices, in both the bond and stock 
markets, The financial section of the 
New York Herald Tribune of that morn- 
ing had carried a headline saying, “Fed 
Says Turn Is Here, Slows Easy Money 
Drive.” Then a feature article backing 
up this headline reported that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had changed its 
policy toward easy credit, saying: 

The shift in credit policy suggests that 
the end of the recession decline in interest 
rates is in sight and perhaps is at hand. 
This would mean that the prices of bond 
and other fixed return obligations will go 
little, if any, higher. 


The next day, a distinguished econo- 
mist who makes a profession of analyz- 
ing trends in securities and money rates 
sent me this clipping from the New York 
Herald Tribune, saying that the report 
“had a large part in creating the anxi- 
eties which led to the selling of bonds 
and stocks yesterday.” Then he added: 

What occurred is an outstanding demon- 
stration of the enormous power which 
Congress has given to the Federal Reserve 
without limiting or defining the objectives 
for which it may be used, 


I have no doubt that this newspaper 
report and others like it added materi- 
ally to the price break in Government 
bonds, if it was not the sole cause. The 
belief has persisted that the Federal Re- 
serve is on a new credit program—a be- 
lief which is not without factual evi- 
dence—and the price of Government 
bonds has continued a general down- 
ward trend. 

YESTERDAY'S PRICE BREAK ATTRIBUTED TO THIN 

MARGINS AND GANGUP OF BIG SPECULATORS 


In addition to the price fluctuations 
which could normally be expected under 
these conditions, the ups and downs are 
greatly magnified as always when there 
is speculation on thin margins in a dis- 
orderly, unsupervised market. Such is 
the market for bonds of the United 
States. 

In recent weeks, the Government bond 
market has become more and more dis- 
orderly. And, finally, yesterday it un- 
derwent a complete debacle. The price 
of 1 long-term bond, the 3'2-percent 
bond, maturing in 1990, dropped within 
the day by $1 on the $100. The New 
York Times of this morning reports on a 
number of speculative causes for this 
price drop. It reports that the “com- 
monest reason given,” by Wall Street 
operators, was “liquidation of specula- 
tive accounts on thin margins.” 

Now is that not an absurd reason for 
a bond of the Government of these great 
United States to be worth a dollar less 
in the afternoon than it was in the 
morning: Speculators gambling on price 
changes and on such thin margins that 
they are put through forced liquidation. 
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Another reason being given in Wall 
Street for yesterday’s price break, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, is that 
the bond dealers are giving the Federal 
Reserve System an “object lesson.” The 
Times said: 

There was a comment that the bond deal- 
ers were giving the Federal Reserve Board 
an object lesson in how far down the mar- 
ket could go unless it got some assistance. 


In other words, if this report is cor- 
rect, the big speculators in Government 
bonds have embarked on a program tə 
force the Federal Reserve System to 
take some action which they wish it to 
take. 

Now is this not an amazing situation? 
The market for securities of the United 
States is so disorderly and so subject to 
a gangup of a few big speculators that 
the Federal Reserve System covld be 
forced into a corner where it would have 
to take some action which these specu- 
lators want taken. 

I am not saying that the big specula- 
tors have in fact ganged up to force the 
Federal Reserve to take some action. 
I am saying that the fact that such a 
thing is so much a possibility that an 
informed and responsible journal would 
give credence to the possibility signifies 
that something is radically wrong. 

TELEGRAM TO FEDERAL RESERVE ASKING FOR 

ORDERLY MARKET 


It seems to me that we have allowed 
this disorder, this lack of supervision 
and this junglelike condition in the 
market for securities of the United 
States to continue much longer than 
any properly civilized country should 
allow. 

This morning, I sent a telegram to 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, asking whether or not the 
Federal Reserve System has adequate 
authority to put the market for Federal 
securities under some proper supervi- 
sion, and if not, whether the Board of 
Governors can find it appropriate to 
recommend to Congress what authority 
it needs to do this job. My telegram, 
which I will quote, is as follows: 

JuLy 9, 1958. 
Hon. Wr.uramM McC, Martin, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the increasing disorderly con- 
ditions in the Government bond market, 
such as the record debacle of yesterday, may 
I ask if there is not something which the 
Federal Reserve System can do tó check the 
jungle-like activities being carried on by 
gamblers and speculators which are causing 
a loss of confidence in bonds of the United 
States and a distaste and a disrespect for 
our Government's obligation on the part of 
conservative investors. Gambling in securi- 
ties of the United States on thin margins 
in markets having no adequate supervision 
seems to me a breach of public order which 
would hardly be tolerated under the private 
rules of exchanges for trading in commodi- 
ties. Furthermore, the violent day-to-day 
fluctuations in bonds of the United States 
which the world is now witnessing can 
hardly reflect changes in the prospects for 
stability in our Government or in its ability 
to meet its future obligations. If the Re- 
serve System does not have adequate au- 
thority to remedy this situation, such as it 
might use if it untied its hands from the 
Open Market Committee’s bills only policy, 
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then may I ask if the Board would consider 
it appropriate to recommend to Congress 
what authority is needed to remedy this 
condition, 


It seems to me there must be some 
answer to this problem, some better way 
for this Government to handle its debt 
obligations than to dump them on an 
unordered market and then invite spec- 
ulators to gamble on what actions the 
Government will take to change their 
market worth. And on this, I know that 
many of the Members will agree. 


MARKETING FACILITIES FOR 
HANDLING PERISHABLE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has had under 
consideration H. R. 4504, a bill to en- 
courage the improvement and develop- 
ment of marketing facilities for han- 
dling perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties. I am in favor of this bill. It in- 
volves no grant of Federal funds and it 
authorizes no direct loans by the Fed- 
eral Government for the construction 
of facilities. Basically, it authorizes a 
certification by the Department of Agri- 
culture that a modern market facility 
for a city is needed, that the proposed 
plans are adequate, that the expected 
income will more than amortize the 
cost, and that it will bring about sav- 
ings in the handling of perishable mer- 
ehandise. When a proposed improve- 
ment or construction of a market mea- 
sures up to these qualifications the Fed- 
eral Government would be authorized 
to insure loans by private financial in- 
stitutions for up to 85 percent of the 
cost of improvement or construction. 
The proposed legislation embraces the 
same principle of mortgage insurance 
as has been employed in the Federal 
housing program. The program would 
operate without cost to the Govern- 
ment, and some slight profit might be 
yielded by the annual charge of one-half 
of 1 percent of the principal for mort- 
gage insurance. Once financial insti- 
tutions have observed the investment 
potentialities in the construction of 
these markets, many such institutions 
are likely to undertake financing en- 
tirely on their own in order to save the 
charge for mortgage insurance. Tech- 
nical assistance and research of the De- 
partment of Agriculture would be avail- 
able in planning market facilities upon 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, the improved handling of 
foods through modernized market facil- 
ities would result in improving the qual- 
ity and wholesomeness of perishable 
foods. This bill would pave the way for 
such an improvement in the handling of 
fruits, vegetables, and other perishable 
items. Such modern marketing facilities 
as would result from this legislation 
would also help to eliminate some of the 
things that contribute to the high food 
costs inasmuch as one reason for the up- 
ward trend in prices is the uneconomic 
practice in marketing perishable com- 
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modities through obsolescent and inade- 
quate facilities. The legislation would 
thus benefit the consumer. 

The legislation would also benefit 
the farmer. Improved marketing facil- 
ities would result in increased sales and 
increased demand for the products of 
the farm. A more representative price 
for the things produced would result, and 
@ more sound agricultural economy 
would follow. The spread between what 
the farmer gets for his commodities and 
what the consumer pays would also be 
reduced as a consequence of unnecessary 
handling costs being eliminated and as 
a result of reduction of losses through 
spoilage and the more efficient distribu- 
tion through modern markets. 

Small retailers and independent whole- 
salers would also benefit from this legis- 
lation. They would be able to operate 
under conditions comparable to those 
under which their larger competitors 
operate. 

Chain stores which own retail outlets 
have been able to conduct their whole- 
sale operations outside the local market 
area. The small grocery owner must 
continue to obtain his perishable goods 
in the market area where a wide variety 
of products can be obtained at competi- 
tive prices. In the same way, the inde- 
pendent wholesaler supplying these re- 
tailers cannot move out of the market 
area and both the retailer and whole- 
saler are forced to use antiquated 
markets with their crowded conditions 
and prohibitive costs which make it 
difficult for the small operator to 
function. 

West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, is a State 
which has mostly small farms and it is 
peculiarly suited for such modern mar- 
keting facilities. This program, being 
one which would help the farmer, the 
housewife, the small retailer, and the 
independent wholesaler, has my support. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to extend my very sincere, very 
deep and very humble acknowledgment 
to the distinguished and knowledgeable 
majority leader for the very fine and 
generous compliments he paid me in his 
statement on statehood for Alaska and 
the prospects for Hawaii. It is extreme- 
ly difficult for a representative of a con- 
stituency to take a position that cannot 
be easily understood by his constituents, 
particularly when the decision is on a 
matter which is closest to their hearts. 
The making of such a decision, when 
your natural instinct is to support the 
cause of your constituency without re- 
gard to attainment of the result desired 
by your constituents, is particularly 
difficult. 

The fact that Hawaii has, figuratively 
speaking, been knocking at the door of 
statehood since 1854, when the death of 
a king of Hawaii halted statehood nego- 
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tiations—thus making statehood a sub- 
ject of concern to the people of Hawaii 
for more than a hundred years—in- 
creased immeasurably the torments. 

However, Hawaii has for a great num- 
ber of years been on the brink of state- 
hood time and time again. In the last 
decade statehood has been around the 
corner at frequent intervals. 

Being fully aware of the psychological 
impact of successive failures and the 
explanations therefor, having shared 
with the people of Hawaii the bitter dis- 
appointment and knowing of the ration- 
alizing explanations which they made to 
themselves, I could not and would not 
be true to myself nor to the responsi- 
bilities imposed on me by the great honor 
accorded me by the people of Hawaii in 
electing me their Delegate to the Con- 
gress of the United States, if I supported 
only an issue. 

The people of Hawaii want statehood. 
They need it. As their representative, 
I want a bill—not an issue. 

After considerable consultation with 
Members on both sides of the aisle and 
with experienced observers of the Con- 
gress as well as a careful review of the 
past history of statehood, it was my con- 
sidered judgment that achievement of 
statehood for Alaska was in the enlight- 
ened self-interest of the people of Ha- 
waii. In my judgment, any other course 
would have resulted in neither Alaska 
nor Hawaii being admitted. j 

Thus, though the decision may be dif- 
ficult, it was to me right as I was given 
the light by the Almighty to see right. 
Consequences to me as an individual can 
be given no consideration in such case. 

I am positive that the admission of 
Alaska as a State is in the best interest 
of the people of Hawaii and their admis- 
sion as a State. I am positive that if we 
are unable to bring Hawaiian statehood 
up in this session—and I sincerely ques- 
tion the wisdom of bringing it up—the 
fair and just Members of the Congress 
will bring it up in the next session of 
the Congress and pass it expeditiously 
as something long overdue and in keep- 
ing with our integrity as a Nation. 

The people of Hawaii want statehood. 
No desire is closer to their private hearts 
where there is a burning fire. Hawaii's 
people can make a substantial contribu- 
tion as citizens of a sovereign State 
within the Union of States. The United 
States of America needs Hawaii, it 
needs the contributions her citizens can 
make, more effectively as citizens of a 
State, to her internal and external af- 
fairs. 

In acknowledging the generous com- 
pliments of the able and distinguished 
majority leader, I want to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to extend to 
him the very real appreciation of the 
people of Hawaii for his ever-abiding 
and active support of Hawaii statehood 
over the years. Certainly the forceful 
and dynamic majority leader yields to 
no one in the sincerity and reality of 
his activity on behalf of statehood for 
Hawaii. 

In view of the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, I want to ac- 
knowledge also his steadfast and con- 
tinuing support of Hawaii statehood. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania led 
the other side of the aisle in an out- 
standing manner in the successful ef- 
fort for favorable consideration of 
Alaska statehood in this House. His 
deep and abiding faith in the people of 
Hawaii and in statehood for Hawaii has 
encouraged and inspired flagging hearts 
many times in the past. I am positive 
that in the next session of Congress, if 
that is when Hawaiian statehood will be 
considered—and I think it will be—the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will again 
be in the forefront of those leading the 
fight for successful achievement of 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make the point 
that statehood is a bipartisan issue and 
that it needs the support of Members 
of both political parties for its attain- 
ment, I know that there are many 
others in this body who are not pres- 
ently on the floor who have rendered 
able and distinguished service to the 
cause of statehood. I know they will 
be contributing materially and substan- 
tially to the efforts of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
great. majority leader of this House 
when Hawaii achieves statehood in the 
86th Congress. The door to statehood 
has been opened by admission of Alaska. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 13140. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DAIRY PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and in- 
clude certain extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
refusal of a majority of the House to ap- 
prove a rule which would have brought 
the omnibus farm bill to the House 
floor for debate prevented discussion of 
the merits of a proposed dairy program. 
The program had been painstakingly 
evolved in a bipartisan manner over a 
long period of time in hearings and dis- 
cussions of the Dairy Products Subcom- 
mittee with dairy farm and industry 
leaders. Several important amendments 
to the committee bill were approved by 
the full Agriculture Committee on the 
eve of the House consideration of the 
rule for the farm bill. It is very im- 
portant that dairy farmers and industry 
leaders have the opportunity to review 
the dairy bill with amendments as ap- 
proved by the committee. 

For that reason I am submitting for 
the Recorp the following copy of the 
milk title of the omnibus farm bill which 
includes important committee-approved 
amendments, The bill has been en- 
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grossed and the amendments are en- 
closed within black brackets in the 
following transcript: 

Tre VI—MILRE 

Sec. 601. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, by means of 
payments, support the price to producers of 
milk and butterfat used in manufactured 
dairy products at not less than 90 percent 
of the parity equivalent price [of manufac- 
turing milk, to be calculated as 83 per- 
cent of the parity price of all milk whole- 
sale, and the parity price of butterfat, re- 
spectively,] during the marketing years end- 
ing March 31, 1960, March 31, 1961, and 
March 31, 1962: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may reduce the level of price support 
for any such marketing year by 3 percent 
of the parity equivalent price for each 1 per- 
cent of marketing base by which the Fed- 
eral Dairy Board establishes marketing 
quotas for such marketing year above the 
lowest quota authorized by subparagraph 
(3) (A) hereof: Provided further, That the 
total amount of payments to producers for 
any marketing year shall not exceed an 
amount equivalent to the total amount of 
compliance deposits forfeited by producers 
in the same marketing year [and any ex- 
cess of such forfeited compliance deposits 
of previous years not used for making price- 
support-deficiency payments in such years, 
less costs of purchases to fulfill Government 
distribution programs not normally charged 
to other Government appropriations except- 
ing appropriations for price-support pur- 
poses. Price support as authorized in this 
subsection shall be accomplished by the 
Secretary by the purchase of the products of 
manufacturing milk and butterfat, or pay- 
ments, or a combination of the two meth- 
ods, except that the purchase method is to 
be used by the Secretary to fulfill Govern- 
ment distribution program requirements 
and as an adjunct to payments in such 
manner as to so correlate the market prices 
of manufactured dairy products that prices 
to producers for milk and butterfat used in 
the different manufactured dairy products 
are maintained in a normal relationship to 
each other: Provided, That price support 
may be accomplished by use of the product- 
purchase method alone if the Board and the 
Secretary find that surpluses, during any 
marketing year established under this sec- 
tion, will be of such minor magnitude as 
not to warrant a payment-quota program.J 

“(1) Not later than March 1 of each cal- 
endar year, the Federal Dairy Board (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Board”) shall 
estimate and determine for the marketing 
year starting in that calendar year the aver- 
age market price of milk used in manufac- 
tured dairy products which would be received 
by farmers in the absence of any Federal 
price-support operations. If the Board de- 
termines that such price will be less than 90 
percent of the probable parity equivalent 
price therefor, it may establish as a condition 
of eligibility for price-support payments for 
such marketing year a requirement that pro- 
ducers comply with such marketing quotas 
as may be established for each individual 
dairy farm. 

“{(2) The national marketing base for milk 
and butterfat shall be the average annual 
marketings of milk and milk equivalent in 
the first 3 of the immediately preceding 4 
marketing years and shall be distributed by 
the Secretary to States, counties, and in- 
dividual producers with full regard for the 
several provisions of this subsection] The 
Secretary shall establish a base for each pro- 
ducer desiring to market milk or butterfat, 
Bases shall be assigned to producers, includ- 
ing partnerships, corporations, or other bus- 
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iness entities, and not to herds or farms. 
The Secretary shall provide by rules or regu- 
lations for the transfer of bases in whole or 
in part, for the assignment of bases to new 
producers, for the equitable adjustment of 
bases to avoid hardship, for such other ad- 
justments consistent with the objectives of 
this act as he deems appropriate, including 
adjustments for deficit production areas, and 
for such other‘matters as may be necessary 
or appropriate to set up and operate ef- 
fectively and efficiently the program herein 
authorized; [Provided, That an area may be 
exempted from quotas for any year because 
of deficit production upon a determination 
and finding by the Secretary that the area 
does not produce sufficient milk to meet the 
market requirements for fluid milk for con- 
sumers in the area and has no reasonably 
satisfactory alternative source of supply 
available to it, except that an area which 
limits or restricts the entry of milk of suit- 
able quality from other areas shall not be 
exempted from quotas.J In establishing 
such bases the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration historical production, trends, ab- 
normal production during the historical 
period, and such other factors as may be ap- 
propriate to establish such bases in an 
equitable and practical manner, Bases es- 
tablished by the Secretary shall continue in 
effect from year to year, but such bases shall 
be subject to modification and adjustments 
from time to time. 

“(3) When marketing quotas are required 
under provisions of paragraph (1) above the 
marketing quota for each farm may be cal- 
culated by deducting not to exceed 2 percent 
from the farm marketing base for each 5 per- 
cent by which the Board estimates that the 
average market price of milk used in manu- 
factured dairy products would be below 90 
percent of the parity equivalent price, in the 
absence of any Federal price support opera- 
tions. 

“(4) When marketing quotas are required, 
compliance deposits of not less than 25 cents 
nor more than 50 cents per hundredweight of 
milk, as determined by the Board to be the 
amount required to encourage compliance 
with marketing quotas, shall be withheld 
from and shall be collected from each pro- 
ducer who sells milk, butterfat, or dairy 
products. Every person purchasing milk, 
butterfat, or dairy products from a producer 
(except purchasers by consumers for other 
than commercial uses) shall withhold from 
the purchase price an amount equal to the 
compliance deposit and shall remit the same 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
For the purposes of this section, milk, butter- 
fat, or dairy products delivered by a pro- 
ducer to a cooperative association of pro- 
ducers shall be subject to the withholding of 
the deposit upon such delivery. Returns 
shall be filed and remittances made monthly 
by such purchasers in accordance with rules 
prescribed by the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall collect 
the compliance deposits provided for herein 
and shall prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. Compliance deposits collected shall 
be credited to a special account of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make refunds to milk 
producers who comply with marketing quotas 
as provided herein. The Secretary of Agri- _ 
culture, annually prior to July 1 following 
the close of the immediately preceding mar- 
keting year, shall issue drafts on such special 
account to refund to each producer who com- 
plies with his marketing quota the entire 
amount of the compliance deposit withheld 
from such producer. The Secretary shall 
release to the Treasurer of the United States 
the total of compliance deposits of each pro- 
ducer who exceeded his marketing quota. 

“(5) A price-support deficiency payment 
shall be paid on all sales of milk and butter- 
fat for manufacturing to each individual pro- 
ducer who complies with his marketing quota 
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and shall be such as, within the limitations 
of the second proviso of the first sentence 
-hereof, the Secretary determines to be suffi- 
cient, when added to the State average price 
received by producers for milk and butter- 
fat used for manufactured dairy products, to 
equal a total return of not less than the sup- 
port level established pursuant to this sub- 
section for milk and butterfat used for man- 
ufactured dairy products on milk sold for 
manufacturing purposes for that State. 
Such payments shall be made to producers 
to July 1 next following the close of the 
marketing year. The Secretary shall calcu- 
late the monthly average net price received 
for milk and butterfat used in manufactured 
dairy products received in each State, using 
the price at the point of first sale out of the 
producers’ hands, A producer who sells milk 
‘under the terms of a Federal milk order and 
‘who complies with his marketing quota shall 
be eligible for a payment on milk diverted 
into manufactured dairy products. 

“(6) In December 1958 the Secretary shall 
conduct a nationwide referendum of milk 
producers to determine whether those voting 
approve the provisions of this subsection. If 
more than one-half of the producers voting 
in the referendum oppose this subsection, 
this subsection shall not be placed into effect 
and the price-support operations of the Sec- 
retary under subsection 201 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 with respect to milk and 
dairy products shall remain in effect. The 
Secretary shall conduct the referendum, pre- 
scribing such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary. Only milk producers shall be 
eligible to vote. Any milk producer shall 
have only one vote and shall vote as an indi- 
vidual, rather than as a business entity. The 
ballot shall be in the following form: 


“UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“ ‘Official ballot 
“ ‘National Referendum of Milk Producers 


“ 'Mark this square if you favor— 
Establishment of a dairy income protec- 
tion program, utilizing deficiency pay- 
ments, compliance deposits, and market- 

DO ing quotas based on 90 percent of the 
parity equivalent price, in addition to 
Government purchases, storage, and di- 
version as provided in the Agricultural 
Act of 1958. 


“ ‘Mark this square if you favor— 
Continuation of price support utilizing 
Government purchases, storage, and di- 

C version with support at 75 to 90 percent 
of the parity equivalent price, as pro- 
vided by section 201 (c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949.” 


“The price support operations of the Sec- 
retary under subsection 201 (c) of this act 
with respect to milk and dairy products shall 
be suspended after the first 6 months during 
which this act shall be in effect, and remain 
suspended during any subsequent marketing 
year during which this act shall be in effect. 


“FEDERAL DAIRY BOARD 


“(7) There is created in the Department 
to make the determinations and perform the 
functions provided in this subsection, a 
Federal Dairy Board consisting of 15 mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President 
after receiving nominations from milk pro- 
ducers as provided herein. Only persons 
who are milk producers shall be eligible to 
serve On the Board. [There is authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as the Board 
may require for carrying out its functions 
and duties as provided in this act. 

“(A) In order to secure appropriate re- 
gional representation on the Board, the 
United States shall be divided into 15 Fed- 
eral dairy districts to be designated by the 
Secretary. In designating such districts, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) 
complete geographical representation of the 
United States and (2) the designation of 
districts, so that districts will be areas hay- 
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ing equal annual sales of milk and butter- 
fat, as nearly as possible without dividing 
any county into two or more districts. 

“(B) Each Federal dairy district shall be 
assigned one place on the Board. The milk 
producers in each district shall by ballot 
select three nominees for the place on the 
Board assigned to their district. Each milk 
producer shall be entitled to submit one 
mame for nominee for the place on the 
Board to be filled from his district. The 
three candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for nominee for each respective 
place on the Board shall be nominees for 
appointment to such place. The Secretary 
shall conduct an election of nominees be- 
tween January 1 and January 15, 1959, and 
shall conduct any subsequent elections for 
the selection of such nominees, prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he may con- 
sider necessary in the administration of the 
duties assigned herein, determine all ques- 
tions inyolvying the qualifications of such 
nominees, members of the Board, or milk 
producers, resolve all tie votes for such 
nominees, and certify such nominees to the 
President. The decision of the Secretary in 
all such matters shall be final. The three 
nominees so selected for each place on the 
Board shall be received by the President, 
who shall select 1 of the 3 nominees 
for appointment to each place on the Board 
for which such nominees were selected. In 
making appointments to the Board, the 
President shall give careful consideration to 
securing an equitable representation of the 
various forms in which milk and its products 
are sold. 

“(C) Terms of Board members shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1962. Board members may 
be removed for cause or ineligibility by the 
President. Vacancies on the Board may be 
filled for the unexpired terms by appoint- 
ment by the President, taking into consider- 
ation the nominees from which the original 
appointment was made, or, in the discretion 
of the President, in the manner herein pre- 
scribed for the appointment of members for 
a regular term. Vacancies on the Board shall 
not impair the power of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Board, 
except that in no event shall the Board be 
empowered to act unless eight or more places 
on the Board are filled. Each member of the 
Board, other than the Secretary or the Sec- 
retary’s representative, shall receive a per 
diem of $50 for each day’s attendance at 
meetings of the Board and while traveling 
to and from said meetings, together with ac- 
tual, necessary travel subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duties without regard to other laws 
with respect to allowances which may be 
made on account of travel and subsistence 
expenses of officers and employed personnel 
of the United States. The Secretary, or an 
official of the Department designated by him, 
shall be an ex officlo member of the Board. 
He shall meet and confer with the Board but 
shall not be entitled to vote. 

“(D) The Board shall meet as soon as prac- 
ticable following their initial appointment, 
and thereafter, annually on the second Mon- 
day in December and at other times upon the 
call of the Chairman. In addition, special 
meetings of the Board may be called at any 
time by a majority of the members of the 
Board in office, or by the Secretary. The 
Board shall meet at least once in each cal- 
endar quarter of each year. [In addition the 
Board shall meet in special session within 
the first 10 days of any month following any 
month in which the national average price 
received by farmers for manufacturing milk 
or butterfat was below 90 percent of the par- 
ity equivalent price. At all regular and spe- 
cial meetings the Board shall make the de- 
terminations and take the action provided 
in subsections (1), (3), and (4) with re- 
spect to the remainder of the marketing 
year] 
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“(E) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
selected by the Board. He shall hold office 
for a term of one calendar year and until his 
successor shall have been selected and shall 
have taken office. Vacancies in the office of 
the Chairman of the Board shall be filled for 
the unexpired term by the Board. 

“(F) A majority of the members of the 
Board in office shall constitute a quorum, 
and action may be taken by a majority vote 
of those present at any regular or special 
meeting at which a quorum is present. The 
findings and determinations of the Board 
made under the authority of this section 
shall be final and conclusive. The Board 
may adopt, alter, and use an official seal 
which shall be judicially noticed. It may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the 
manner in which its business may be con- 
ducted and its powers may be exercised. 

“(G) The Federal Dairy Board is directed, 
in addition to its other duties, to cause to 
be made a comprehensive study of the pro- 
duction and marketing of manufacturing 
milk, including producers’ costs of produc- 
tion, prices received by farmers, areas of 
production, the relationship between changes 
in the farm price of butterfat and milk for 
manufacturing and changes in the volume 
of market supply of each commodity, the 
relationship between changes in national in- 
come and changes in the volume of con- 
sumption of manufactured dairy products, 
marketing and processing spreads, relation- 
ship between prices received by farmers for 
milk used for fluid consumption and that 
used for manufacturing, returns to milk pro- 
ducers on capital investment and labor rela- 
tive to other farmers and other segments 
of the national economy, and trends in these 
factors. [The costs of production shall be 
determined through an audited cost ac- 
counting survey of typical dairy farms in 
each region covering all costs of production 
on the farm attributable to milk produc- 
tion, with hired and family labor assigned a 
cost computed on the basis of wage rates for 
comparable work in milk manufacturing and 
processing plants in the area and return on 
invested capital equal to the average annual 
return on net worth earned by milk handlers 
and manufacturers during the preceding 5- 
year period] The Board shall submit to 
Congress not later than January 3, 1961, a 
detailed report thereon with recommenda- 
tions for legislation related to the protec- 
tion of producers’ returns on and market sup- 
ply management of butterfat and milk for 
manufacturing, including programs to be 
operated and financed by dairymen, cover- 
ing the probable costs and effects of the 
proposals recommended and the legislation 
required to put the proposal into effect. The 
Federal Dairy Board may conduct such hear- 
ings and receive such statements and briefs 
in connection with such study as it deems 
appropriate. 

“(H) The Secretary is directed to make 
available to the Federal Dairy Board the 
services of such of the facilities and per- 
sonnel of the Department of Agriculture as 
it may require for the appropriate conduct 
of its duties.” 


SMALL BOAT SAFETY LEGISLATION 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include various editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
summer season now in full swing, the 
use of small boats for pleasure and rec- 
reation is increasing daily. The people 
throughout the country are realizing the 
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necessity of some type of regulation so 
as to enhance the safety of operation. 
I include in the Recorp these four edi- 
torials which are from various parts of 
our country, and I think, adequately 
show the feeling of the people in regard 
to this proposed legislation. 
[From the Winston-Salem, (N. C.) Journal 
of June 21, 1958] 
CONGESTION ON THE WATERWAYS 


Would a proposed new Federal licensing 
law for small boat owners “bedevil everybody 
who has a rowboat and wants to go fishing?” 
That's the crusty charge of the measure’s 
chief opponent, North Carolina’s Representa- 
tive GRAHAM BARDEN. 

On balance, BARDEN’s case won't stand up. 
In the first place, the new law wouldn't ap- 
ply to rowboats. In the second place, it 
would not even apply to boats equipped with 
outboard motors classed under five horse- 
power. 

If passed by the House, where it is pend- 
ing now, and by the Senate, it would apply 
to practically all other boats propelled by 
machinery, including sailing craft with 
auxiliary engines. Power boats under 16 
feet in length, regardless of their propulsion 
equipment, do not now require licenses. 
And therein, contend such proponents of the 
new law as the Coast Guard and the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, lies the 
trouble. 

In 1947, there were only 2.5 million pleas- 
ure craft on United States waters. Today 
there are about 7 million. At one time or 
another, they whip 30 million people around 
the Nation’s rivers, harbors, and lakes. That’s 
17 percent of us all. This joyriding costs 
United States boatmen $2 billion annually— 
of which $391 million was spent in 1957 for 
new boats and motors. 

In view of all that, the waterways have 
become almost as jammed and dangerous as 
the highways. The two problems are even 
linked, because more than 750,000 boat 
trailers are in use today. Accidents, from 
collisions to drownings, are on the increase. 
Hotrodders have invaded the once peaceful 
boating scene, and now it is not uncommon 
to see two 30-horsepower outboard motors 
propelling craft not much bigger than the 
rowboats for which Mr. BARDEN fears. 

Licensing would provide the first effective 
control over the problems bobbing in the 
wakes of all those boats. State agencies, su- 
pervised by the Coast Guard, would issue the 
licenses for 3 years, at a cost of about $3. 
Numbers would be carried on boat bows, and 
certificates like auto registration cards would 
be issued to boat owners. The State issuing 
agencies would have to meet uniform Federal 
requirements. In any State, if no action were 
taken, the Secretary of the Treasury would 
issue licenses directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Notices of ownership transfer and 
accident reports would be required, just as 
they are for automobiles. 

The bill which would institute this sys- 
tem would also set up a system of traffic vio- 
lations and fines, to be administered by the 
Coast Guard. Without licensing, the traffic 
rules could hardly be effective. And with- 
out such overall policing of the waterways, 
even the boating industry itself concedes 
that accidents will happen in ever-greater 
number. 

Everyone can share GRAHAM BARDEN’S CON- 
cern for the unpainted old rowboat and the 
lazy good times it implies. Something more 
important is at stake, however—the safety 
of 30 million American pleasure-seekers. 
[From the Green Bay, Wis., Press-Gazette of 

June 14, 1958] 
BOATING ON NAVIGABLE WATERS 


At the same time that a Green Bay man 
was pleading lack of jurisdiction in Federal 
water after his arrest by a Brown County 
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undersheriff for allegedly operating a motor 
boat in a reckless manner, Federal, county 
and city officials were meeting in Appleton 
to try to figure out a way of establishing a 
“law of the river” for pleasure craft. Un- 
doubtedly the death of a high school boy in 
the Fox River near Appleton prompted the 
meeting whether or not there was any care- 
lessness involved in that particular case. 

The statute under which the Green Bay 
man was charged is a State law, which says, 
“any person who shall drive, operate or use 
a motor boat on the waters of the State in 
a careless, negligent or reckless manner so as 
to endanger the life, property or persons of 
others,” is subject to a fine or imprisonment 
after conviction. An earlier part of the 
statute, dealing with required lights and life 
preservers, speaks of waters under the “ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the State of Wiscon- 
sin.” Of course, the Fox River is under 
Federal jurisdiction for maintenance pur- 
poses. Authorities in Appleton, however, 
seemed to feel that a county ordinance 
would have effect if all counties involved 
adopted the same type. Appleton City At- 
torney Don Jury said that officials of the 
city’s police boat, which Mayor Clarence 
Mitchell was ordering to patrol the river 
channel near the Appleton Yacht Club, could 
arrest reckless operators probably for disor- 
derly conduct. 

Whatever the court decision in the Green 
Bay case, there must be some sort of au- 
thority with more scope than exists today. 
The Coast Guard is undermanned for such 
patrol duty and limits its safety precautions 
in general to checking boat equipment. The 
commander of the Two Rivers station ex- 
plains that the Federal citation for reckless- 
ness is difficult to prove. 

Pleasure boats are increasing in numbers 
every day upon the lakes and streams of the 
State, along with water skiers. There most 
definitely must be a way to avoid a “twi- 
light” zone in which neither local, State nor 
Federal authorities can act with practicality. 


{From the Appleton (Wis.) Post Crescent of 
June 14, 1958} 
BOATING SAFETY MEASURES A MUST 

The tragic death of an Appleton youth on 
the Fox River last week has brought quick 
action from city leaders to insure greater 
safety for boaters on the Fox River, plus a 
lot of discussion on how a more permanent 
solution can be found. Mayor Mitchell has 
ordered the city’s police boat to patrol the 
river on weekends, a move which reportedly 
already has caused a distinct improvement 
in the way boaters handle themselves in the 
area. 

City police, however, cannot provide a 
permanent, effective patrol setup for the 
river, much less for other waters in this area. 
Presumably they can act only within city 
limits, which means that such a large body 
of water as Little Lake Butte des Morts is 
without enforcement, to say nothing of Lake 
Winnebago, Green Bay, Waupaca’s Chain 
O'Lakes and other places where boaters are 
active. 

One of the legal problems any enforcement 
program will run up against is the question 
of Federal versus State authority. Recently 
a Green Bay man was arrested by a Brown 
County undersheriff and charged with reck- 
less operation of his boat on the river. The 
defendant immediately claimed that the 
county had no jurisdiction because the Fox 
is a navigable waterway and therefore un- 
der Federal jurisdiction. The State law un- 
der which he was charged says that “any 
person who shall drive, operate or use a mo- 
torboat on the waters of the State in a care- 
less, negligent or reckless manner so as to 
endanger the life, property or persons of 
others” is subject to fine or imprisonment, 
but an earlier part of the statute dealing 
with life preservers speaks of waters under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the State. Ob- 
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viously something has to be worked out so 
that either the Federal Government pro- 
vides adequate enforcement on waters under, 
its jurisdiction, or permits the State and its 
subdivisions to do so. ! 

The Coast Guard is charged with main- 
taining safety on Federal waters such as the 
Fox River, Green Bay and Lake Winnebago,’ 
but does not have anywhere near enough 
manpower or equipment to do so. Officially 
it has authority to make arrests, but in prac- 
tice does so only when a citizen files a com- 
plaint, which doesn’t happen very often. 

With the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of boats, and people operating them, 
something must be done to protect the vast 
majority who operate their boats safely from 
the reckless or ignorant few. It is some- 
thing that Federal, State, county and mu- 
nicipal authorities are going to have to work 
out so that there is no twilight zone either 
of jurisdiction or enforcement into which 
violators can escape. 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
June 15, 1958] 


On Boats AND Boattnc—Goop Law To STOP 
WATER RECKLESSNESS IN MAKING 
(By Jerry Bryan) 

There may be relief in sight for people 
like Miles Young. Acts of flagrant reckless- 
ness on water; damaging of boats and en- 
dangering lives of young children, may in 
the future be curtailed by law. Two years 
in the borning, Congress is expected to bring 
forth this session the most significant bit of 
legislation ever passed for water traffic 
control. 

Introduced in the House by Congressman 
HERBERT C. BONNER, of North Carolina, H. R. 
11078 would require registration of every 
boat driven by motor on every kind of water. 

But what has that to do with Miles Young? 

Well, it would provide a pretty effective 
vehicle for punishing such aquatic cow- 
boys as the one who smashed Young’s brand 
new boat last week and endangered the lives 
of his children, 7 and 12 years old. 

Only for the second time Young took his 
family for a cruise on the Warrior in his 
beautiful new Lyman. But his anticipated 
pleasant boat ride was short lived. On the 
scene came the too-often evident smart 
aleck with the big motor intent on showing 
off with some real stunts. 

Cutting swaths dangerously close around 
Young’s boat our cowboy succeeded in driv- 
ing them to safety, so they thought, of the 
dock. But escape was not there. The aquatic 
hotrod started buzzing the dock, Then 
something happened. He lost control. The 
heavy glass boat, with 40 horsepower be- 
hind, headed straight for the new runabout. 

Young just had time to lift out his two 
children before the oncoming boat practical- 
ly climbed on top of the Lyman. 

The party was over for the cowboy cutup. 
It was now time to pay the fiddler. And 
Young laid it on straight. He knew some- 
thing about Coast Guard regulations and he 
had a registered boat. 

Alternatives faced by our hotrod pilot were 
criminal charges for reckless and dangerous 
driving on navigable waters, along with civil 
suit for damages of the price of a new hull 
amounting to some $750. 

So now Young is pursuing the channels 
open to bringing criminal charges. And the 
case has been turned over to a lawyer for a 
good stiff damage suit. Our cowboy finds 
himself faced with the necessity of hiring 
lawyers to defend a case in which he had 
about 1 chance in 10 of winning. Young 
has more than a half dozen witnesses stand- 
ing by to testify to wanton recklessness on 
the part of the driver. 

But greater tragedy was the possibility. 
Suppose those children had not been pulled 
from the boat and one or both killed. Then 
indeed this irresponsible driver would have 
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been in deep trouble. On a charge of man- 
slaughter it is beyond reason of doubt the 
brightest legal talent could haye saved him 
from Kilby with any jury in the county 
sitting on the case. 

oe like this, multiplied thousands 
of times,“inspired the Bonner safety bill. 

With more than 4 million Americans own- 
ing boats and some 30 million taking part 
in recreational boating last year legislation 
to control boating is a must, 

‘This bill requiring all motor-powered boats 
to register will go a long way. 

The measure provides for States to set 
up their own regulatory programs by April 
1, 1960. Where States operate the program 
all water would be included. A reasonable 
fee would be charged for the registration 
which would be renewed every 3 years. 

Where States do not enact their own legis- 
lation the Coast Guard will handle the pro- 
gram on navigable streams. That of course 
brings up the controversial issue of what 
are navigable streams. If the State works 
the program this will not be a consideration. 

The benefit of the registration is imme- 
diately evident. For flagrant recklessness a 
boat’s registration could be cancelled, just 
as an automobile driver's license is taken 
up. Identification of boats involved in acci- 
dents also would be possible. 

No longer would the aquatic cowboy be 
able to harass frightened pleasure seekers 
in protective anonymity. That bold regis- 
tration number will prevent that. 

With a brand new legislature just elected, 
one which in a poll showed it was over- 
whelmingly interested in conservation and 
outdoor recreation, it could leave a lasting 
monument to itself with a strong boating 
law. One equipped with teeth to curb flag- 
rant recklessness on our rivers and lakes. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ABERNETHY, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 20 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrp, for 10 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HuppLeston and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Doy.te in two instances and in 
each to accompany the same with ap- 
propriate material. 

Mr. MARSHALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. HasKELL and to include a letter. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Keatinc (at the request of Mr. 
HENDERSON) in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H.R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 
(q) of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve 
and ratify Joint Resolution 32, session laws 
of Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issuance of 
$14 million in aviation revenue bonds; to 
authorize certain land exchanges at Hono- 
lulu, Oahu, T. H. for the development of the 
Honolulu airport complex; and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to certain civil- 
ian employees of nonappropriated fund in- 
strumentalities of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 602. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land to be used in connec- 
tion with the Cowpens National Battle- 
ground site; 

8.628. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
at Boston Neck, Narragansett, Washington 
County, R. I., to the State of Rhode Island; 

sS. 832. An act for the relief of Matilda 
Strah; 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Laurance 
F. Safford; 

S. 1593. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby; 

S. 1901. An act to amend section 401 of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended; 

S.1975. An act for the relief of Peder 
Strand; 

S. 2108. An act to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949, to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to name, rename, 
or otherwise designate any building under 
the custody and control of the General Serv- 
ices Administration; 

S.2109. An act to amend an act extend- 
ing the authorized taking area for public 
building construction under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude 
therefrom the area within E and F Streets 
and 19th Street and Virginia Avenue North- 
west, in the District of Columbia; 

5.2318. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States, to 
the city of Salem, Oreg.; 

S, 2474. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va.; 

§S.2630. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of cer- 
tain lands of the Air Force Academy for use 
at the Girl Scouts Senior Seer Encamp- 
ment, and for other pur, 

S. 2638. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Christos Soulis; 

S. 2665. An act for the relief of Jean 
Kouyoumdjian; 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry; 

S. 2950. An act for the relief of Peter 
Liszezynski; 

S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; 

8.2965. An act for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott; 

S. 2984, An act for the relief of Taka 
Motoki; 
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S. 2997. An act for the relief of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas; 

$.3019. An act for the relief of Herta 
Wilmersdoerfer; 

5.3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; 

8.3159, An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; 

8.3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka 
Bergmann; 

S. 3173. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; 

8.3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; 

S. 3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas; 

8.3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester; 

8.3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; 

8.3272. An act for the relief of Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek; 

8.3314. An act for the relief of the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.; 

5. 3358. An act for the relief of John De- 
metriou Asteron; 

S. 3364, An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; 

5.3431. An act to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the 
village of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreational Area, 
and for other purposes; and J 

5.3506. An act to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 7349. An act to amend the act regu- 
lating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 7452. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend the charter of 
St. Thomas’ Literary Society; 

H. R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 
(q) of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve 
and ratify Joint Resolution 32, session laws 
of Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issuance of 
$14 million in aviation revenue bonds; to au- 
thorize certain land exchanges at Honolulu, 
Oahu, T. H., for the development of the 
Honolulu Airport complex; and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to certain civil- 
ian employees of nonappropriated fund in- 
strumentalities of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved April 
1, 1942, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to designate 
the Ist day of May of each year as Loyalty 
Day; 
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H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Thursday, July 
10, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2108. A letter from the Chairman, the 
United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, transmitting the 20th 
semiannual report on the educational ex- 
change activities conducted under the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th 
Cong.) from January 1 through June 30, 
1958 (H. Doc. No, 419); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2109. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report and findings 
on the Norman project, Oklahoma, pursuant 
to section 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. No. 
420); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

2110. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application for a loan of $2,080,000 to the 
Goleta County Water District in California 
under the provisions of Public Law 984, 84th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 85-47, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-47; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2111. A letter from the Deputy Managing 
Director, Development Loan Fund, relative 
to the establishment of a loan of not to 
exceed $1 million from the Development 
Loan Fund to Corporacion de Obras Sani- 
tarias de Asuncion has been authorized, pur- 
suant to title II of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2112. A letter from the Chief of Informa- 
tion Services, Civil Air Patrol, transmitting 
the annual report of the Civil Air Patrol for 
1957 to the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2113. A letter from the executive secretary, 
National Music Council, transmitting the 
annual report as of April 30, 1958, of the Na- 
tional Music Council, pursuant to Public Law 
873, 84th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2114. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1956 to authorize the enrollment 
of a handicapped eligible person in a special- 
ized course of vocational training”; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

2115. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section. 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2116. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
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Jerzy Kudraweew, alias Piotr Wedrogowski, 
A-9757090, involving the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of this Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 506, Res- 
olution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 1360, cur- 
rent session; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2120). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 619. Resolution 
to provide funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary; with amendment (Rept. No, 2121). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 623. Reso- 
lution fixing the basic compensation of an 
employee in the office of the Doorkeeper, 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2122). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 624. Resolution for considera- 
tion of 8, 1411, an act to amend the act of 
August 26, 1950, relating to the suspension 
of employment of civilian personnel of the 
United States in the interest of national 
security; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2123). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 625. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 13121, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2124). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 626. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 11078, a bill to promote 
boating safety on the navigable waters of 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions; to provide coordination and coop- 
eration with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2125). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3076. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2126). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H, R. 6542. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of Day- 
ton, Wyo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2127). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12840. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2128). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 7963, A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended (Rept. No. 
2135). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Acministration. H.R.13140. A bill to re- 
vise the laws relating to depository libraries; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2136). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R, 5169. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
Farley; without amendment (Rept. No. 2129). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.7793. A bill for the relief of 
Bernardine M. A. de la Motte; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2130). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 9487. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Tyra Fenner Tynes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2131). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9756. A bill for the relief of Gerald K, 
Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, Thomas J. 
Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2132). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11108. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2133). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 167. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H. R. 3875 and accom- 
panying papers to the United States Court of 
Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2134). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 13328. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional district judges for 
the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 13329. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire certain real prop- 
erty in the county of Solano, Calif., to trans- 
fer certain real property to the county of 
Solano, Calif., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H. R. 13330. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to its ap- 
plication to the processing of shade grown 
tobacco; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. R. 13331. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit certain 
acts involving the importation, transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 13332. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to provide that the Civil 
Rights Commission shall have until June 30, 
1960, to submit its report, findings, and rec- 
ommendations; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 13333. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide relief with 
respect to the tax treatment of damages in 
antitrust actions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 13334. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 13335. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to eliminate 
the present restrictions upon the right of an 
individual to receive unemployment benefits 
while receiving benefits or payments under 
certain other Federal or State laws; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 13336. A bill to provide that where an 
individual continues to receive his regular 
remuneration while absent from his employ- 
ment on account of injury or illness, such 
remuneration shall continue to constitute 
“wages” for social-security purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 
_ H.R.13337. A bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for certain World War II losses; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 13338. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code, to provide a new design 
for the flag of the United States to be adopted 
upon the admission of the 49th and 50th 
States into the Union; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. $ 

H. R. 13339. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By-Mr. MCMILLAN (by request) : 
H. R. 13340. A bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
June 19, 1934, as amended by the acts 
of July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 13341. A bill to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to.Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
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such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 13342. A bill to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 13343. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $500,000 to be spent for the pur- 
pose of the Pan American games to be held in 
Chicago, Ill.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. J. Res. 650. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the fourth Sunday in 
the month of June as National Children’s 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 651. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the inability of the 
President of the United States to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, and pro- 
viding new duties for the Vice President of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Res. 627. Resolution to amend para- 
graph (n) of section 9 of rule 11 of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

' By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 13344. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam J. Kaiser; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 13345..A bill for the relief of Steve 

Elias; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13346. A bill for the relief of Lucio 
Yglesias Bernabe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, RAY: 

H. R. 13347. A bill for the relief of Biondina 

Timpani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 13348. A bill for the relief of Oliver 
O. Newsome; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 13349. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jo- 
sephine Shou Chen Chu; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H.R. 13350. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Osaduczuk; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


699. By Mr. SCHENCK: Petition of the 
Hamilton, Ohio, Traffic Club recording its 
opposition to House bills 3349, 3350, 7006, and 
Senate bill 932 or any similar bills which 
are designed to prevent, and make unlawful, 
the practice by other than attorneys at 
law before Government departments, bu- 
reaus and commissions, including the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

700. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Berkeley, Calif., relative 
to Denton Porter and others endorsing the 
petition of Alexander Meiklejohn, relating to 
a redress of grievance pertaining to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; to 
the Committee on Rules, 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 12, 1958: 

y WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

The military construction bill for 1959 
provided funds of $1,763 million for proj- 
ects relating to our military bases within the 
continental limits and throughout the world. 
Approximately $149 million was earmarked 
for installation outside the United States. 


The military public works and reserve facil- - 


ities totaled $54 million for Texas in 21 
projects, 2 being in the Dallas district— 
the Naval and Marine Reserve at the Naval 
Air Station ($259,000), and the Air National 
Guard at Hensley Field ($1,862,000). The 
day’s big debate came over the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot, 15 miles from Houston. 
Should the Army be forced to move the 
depot to Alabama? 

Arguments for the removal: (1) The ord- 
mance depot is dangerous, a health hazard; 
(2) the 5,000 acres of 5-mile-long Houston 


channel frontage can be used more profitably 
for business; (3) building a new depot, less 
the sale of the present facilities, will not 
cost the Federal Government more than $244 
million. Arguments against: (1) There is 
no danger—300,000 tons of munitions were 
handled in 6 months of Korean fighting with- 
out incident; also, it is 15 miles from Hous- 
ton; (2) the facilities’ present value of $1614 
million plus the $25 million to $45 million 
cost of a new depot totals $15 million to $25 
million more than present facilities can be 
sold for; (3) this is a bad precedent, moving 
the depot for reasons of economic gain to 
business alone. The local chamber of com- 
merce invited the Government there in 1941 
in the first place. The move to recommit the 
bill to change the mandatory order on the 
Army to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
to change the mandatory order on the Army 
to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
passed. So the depot will be moved, if the 
Senate concurs. 

Other legislation: (1) An additional Sec- 
retary of State to handle African affairs 
passed; (2) additional property for the Sen- 
ate was defeated; (3) an act relating to sus- 
pension of Government workers as security 
risks sought to undo the mischief of the 
Supreme Court’s decision last year (Cole v. 
Young). The Court misconstrued Congress’ 
intent in Public Law 733, stating that only 
sensitive positions were involved. This bill 
removed this difficulty of definition, provid- 
ing that any person in sensitive or nonsensi- 
tive position found to be subversive could be 
removed from a Government position. 

A bill to provide one additional judgeship 
in each of the northern, western, and south- 


ern United States judicial districts of Texas 
was a legislative contribution of mine this 
week. The omnibus judicial bill (nation- 
wide) which includes these judgeships has 
been delayed for 2 years. Further delay only 
increases the hardship—the backlog of cases, 
the overburdening of the judges and the in- 
convenience to litigants. Twice the Texas 
bar has unanimously agreed upon the need 
for the additional help. Should politically 
minded House and Senate leaders, awaiting 
1960 outcomes to see who appoints the new 
judges, further delay the omnibus bill, Texas 
will need this help. My bill would provide 
the needed jJudgeships already long overdue. 

As Congress goes into the homestretch I 
wonder where the sense of fiscal responsi- 
bility has gone. Running an estimated $10 
billion to $12 billion deficit this year, we 
have facing us many new spending bills— 
(1) Increased housing and local projects; 
(2) the community facilities bill; (3) the 
depressed areas bill; (4) the Alaskan state- 
hood expense; (5) Federal aid to education, 
including scholarships. These cost billions 
more, beyond the present estimated deficit, 

Most discouraging is the joining of big 
business and big labor in the huge variety of 
Federal expenditures for the military, public 
works of all kinds, and foreign aid. The 
vested interest of business concerns—manu- 
facturing, shipping, and others—in Govern- 
ment spending, and the Federal wage specifi- 
cation, plus labor leaders’ determined lobby- 
ing for more and more Federal spending of 
all kinds writes a clear hand on the wall. How 
can John Doe Taxpayer be heard or fight 
this giant amalgamation? How can we cut 
back Federal spending against such spend- 
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ing lobbies? How can we disprove Khru- 
shchey’s “your grandchildren will be Social- 
ists.” or Communist leaders’ repeated “We'll 
spend you into bankruptcy?” Who, where, 
and how will the belt be tightened and we 
the people exercise self-discipline? 

The cycle of people throughout history has 
been progressively through these stages— 
bondage, spiritual belief, courage, freedom, 
abundance, selfishness, apathy, dependency, 
bondage, a full cycle. Where are we? 


House Resolution 151—Resolution 
Adopted March 23, 1955, Amending 
House Rules Providing for Committee 
Determination Whether the Evidence or 
Testimony May Tend To Defame, De- 
grade, and Incriminate Any Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of the House committee hear- 
ings wherein Mr. Sherman Adams, as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, and Bernard Goldfine have been 
witnesses before said committee, several 
members have asked me for the text of 
House Resolution 151, which was au- 
thored by me during the 84th Congress 
and which was approved by the House of 
Representatives on March 23,1955. And 
as you know, this amendment to Rule XI 
25 (a) of the House of Representatives 
has been referred to several times in 
newspaper and magazine articles since 
that time in connection with some of our 
House committee hearings. Hence, to 
make the full text more conveniently 
available to Members, and to give the 
history thereof, I am pleased to present 
the same in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. The action of the House of 
Representatives on this resolution ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 101, part 3, page 3585, and wherein 
is set forth the following: 

Mr. Smirx of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The Speaker. Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. 

Mr, KEATING. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


House Rule XI 25 (a), which House 
Resolution 151 amended, set forth on 
page 364 of the House Rules and Manual 
of the 84th Congress, states as follows: 

25 (a) The rules of the House are hereby 
made the rules of its standing committees so 
far as applicable, except that a motion to 
recess from day to day is hereby made a 
motion of high privilege in said committees. 

This paragraph was adopted December 8, 
1931 (VIII, 2215). 
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The full text of House Resolution 151 
follows, to wit: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That rule XI 25 (a) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read: 

“25. (a) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as applicable, 
except that a motion to recess from day to 
day is a motion of high privilege in commit- 
tees. Committees may adopt additional rules 
not inconsistent therewith.” 

Sec.2. Rule XI 25 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“(h) Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence, 
which shall be not less than two. 

“(i) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 

“(j) A copy of the committee rules, if any, 
and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House 
of Representatives shall be made available to 
the witness. 

“(k) Witnesses at investigative hearings 
may be accompanied by their own counsel 
for the purpose of advising them concerning 
their constitutional rights. 

“(1) The chairman may punish breeches of 
order and decorum, and of professional ethics 
on the part of counsel, by censure and ex- 
clusion from the hearing; and the committee 
may cite the offender to the House for con- 
tempt. 

“(m) If the committee determines that 
evidence or testimony at an investigative 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it shall— 

“(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

“(3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

“(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), 
the chairman shall receive and the commit- 
tee shall dispose of requests to subpena addi- 
tional witnesses. 

“(o) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

“(p) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 

“(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, 
@ witness may obtain a transcript copy of 
his testimony given at a public session, or, 
if given at an executive session, when 
authorized by the committee.” 


Implementing Conflict-of-Interest Legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple have every right to expect the same 
high standards of ethics from their 
elected representatives in Congress as 
are imposed upon Federal officers and 
employees in the executive branch of 
the Government. Politics and ethics 
must be blood brothers at all levels and 
in all branches of our governmental 
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structure. The strength of the body 
politic is undermined as much by ethi- 
cal misjudgments in any one of its vital 
segments. 

Last week the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and I 
simultaneously introduced in each body 
legislation to establish a code of ethics 
and create a bipartisan Commission on 
Ethics. This legislation contained spe- 
cific provisions for implementing the 
code for officers and employees of the 
executive branch. 

Today I have introduced a resolution 
to implement this code for Members, 
officers, and employees of this body. A 
similar resolution was introduced by 
Senator Javrrs for Members, officers, and 
employees of the other body. Under the 
terms of the House resolution, the rules 
of the House will be amended to vest 
jurisdiction over all conflict-of-interest 
questions in the Committee on House 
Administration. Under this provision, 
the committee will be in a position to 
render advisory opinions on the ethical 
propriety of any proposed conduct and 
pass upon complaints that are received. 

Adoption of this resolution will make 
it clear that the code of ethics is not 
just so much window dressing. It will 
also show that there is no double stand- 
ard of morality in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am proud to be able to join 
with the junior Senator from New York 
in advancing this proposal in the inter- 
ests of good government. 


An Editorial From the Wall Street Journal 
and Congressman Johnson’s Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Speaker, with 
his usual alertness, our good friend and 
colleague from the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin, LESTER JOHNSON, has taken issue 
with a misleading editorial published in 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Like many other publications too far 
removed from the farm scene, the Wall 
Street Journal assumes too much, It. 
would be more helpful to its readers if 
the Journal would inform itself on the 
facts available in the Department of 
Agriculture rather than rely on the pro- 
nouncements of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. p 

LESTER JOHNSON renders a real service 
to farmers everywhere by setting the 
record straight. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial and Congressman JOHNSON’S 
reply: 

(Eptror’s NoTe.—A recent editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal remarked on the current 
condition of the American farmer. In this 
issue, Representative Lester JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, offers his views on the 
subject.) 

There are a number of groups in the popu- 
lation that aren't doing as well as a year ago, 
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but one of the largest groups of all is doing 
quite a bit better—the farmers. 

Latest statistics * * * show that prices of 
farm products rose a little over 1 percent 
during the month ended April 15. This 
brought the farm-price level nearly 10 per- 
cent above a year earlier, while farmers’ costs 
rose 3 percent in the same period. 

This would appear to add up to more money 
in the pockets of farmers, and while there 
isn’t as much—relatively—as during the 
early post-World War II farm-price boom, 
there probably will be more than at any time 
during the tenure of Ezra Taft Benson as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Benson had 
predicted that 1958 farm income would run 
5 to 10 percent ahead of 1957. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Benson’s 
prophecies are being borne out as they often 
have been. There was loud criticism, which 
continues unabated, of the Secretary when 
he advocated lower, less rigid price supports. 
The direst things were predicted for the 
farmer and while none of the really dire pre- 
dictions came true, there was a definite 
comedown for many farmers for a while. 

But now, after allowing the forces of sup- 
ply and demand to work more freely, the 
farmers are doing better again. These higher 
prices are of course reflected somewhat in the 
higher cost of living for everybody. We don’t 
like to pay more for food any better than 
anyone else. But there is at least some con- 
solation in the fact that we ourselves have 
helped bid food prices to their present levels, 
rather than the Government bidding them 
there with higher price supports. 

One hesitates to make any flat predictions 
that the “farm recession” so publicized dur- 
ing the general boom of 1955-56 is now over. 
But there definitely is a recovery under way. 
We wonder if there isn’t some lesson for 
dealing with the general recession in the 
method which has led to farm recovery—less 
Government control instead of more. 


(By Representative Lester JoHNson, Ninth 
District, Wisconsin) 

When the Wall Street Journal says farm- 
ers today are doing quite a bit better than a 
year ago its editors mean that farmers never 
had it so good under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. That much may be true. I 
suspect that not many of the farmers I 
represent will be reading in the Wall Street 
Journal about how good they've got it these 
days. 

I am heartened by the fact that the plung- 
ing farm price graph lines seem to have 
struck rock bottom and are bumping up- 
ward in.some places. . Close examination 
shows that meat, fruit, and vegetable prices 
currently are mainstays of the gains in farm 
prices. Some experts attribute the relatively 
light supply of meat to droughts over the 
past 4or 5 years. Fruits and vegetables com- 
mand high prices today becaues of three 
spring frosts which killed off several crops 
in the South. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wishes to take credit for adverse weath- 
er conditions which raise prices, that is his 
choice. 

The Journal makes much of increases in 
the parity price ratio. It conveniently for- 
gets to tell readers that at 87 percent, an 
average package of farm produce buys only 
87 percent of the farmer's needs compared 
to what it bought between 1910 and 1914. 
Even at 100 percent price parity his produce 
would still be worth only 52 cents of the 
dollar earned by workers off the farm. 

‘On May 7, a St. Paul newspaper reported: 
“Prices paid this region’s dairy farmers for 
the milk that Twin Cities people buy to 

' drink fell further Tuesday to fractionally 
over 7 cents a quart, the lowest in 4 years.” 
Milk prices often decline during this 
season of flush milk production. But this 
time the decline is to lower levels than 
usual.” 

The Department of Agriculture says it fa- 
vors better marketing yet opposes legislation 
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I introduced to improve interstate sales of 
milk by setting up a uniform national sani- 
tation standard. One factor bothering 
farmers in the Midwest is a surplus of table 
milk, This is arbitrarily excluded from high 
priced markets in the East and South to pro- 
tect their local producers. 

The only administration dairy program 
today hinges on the President’s request that 
Secretary Benson be given power to slash 
dairy price supports again, this time to 60 
percent of parity. Overwhelming support of 
my effort to temporarily freeze dairy sup- 
ports at 1957 levels convinces me that ef- 
fort was valid even though the President ve- 
toed it. Since then the administration has 
delivered a death blow to the alternative 
program introduced by dairy industry 
groups. 

The Journal says we should be consoled 
that “we ourselves have helped bid food 
prices to their present levels, rather than the 
Government bidding them there with higher 
price supports.” 

Will it seek for us the same consolation 
So we are bidding prices of farm machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, and other manufactured 
goods rather than the financier bidding them 
higher with administered prices? 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
was written to the President by my col- 
league, Congressman WAINWRIGHT, on 
the Labor and Education Committee 
stating his convictions on the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which is 
inserted in the Recorp below. 

The response to that letter by the Pres- 
ident, stated that the President felt that 
this bill should receive top priority con- 
sideration in this session of Congress: 


JULY 2, 1958. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As the senior 
member of the Education Subcommittee 
who visited with you this morning, let-me 
tell you how much my colleagues and I 
enjoyed this visit. 

In your special message to Congress last 
January 27, you urged enactment of pro- 
posals to help meet certain specific needs 
in education “in the essential interest of 
national security.” In the intervening 
months, as you know, subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
have conducted very extensive hearings. 
Testimony of scores of leading citizens has 
demonstrated that there is a compelling na- 
tional need for action now to help the State 
and local school systems respond to their 
growing responsibilities in the cause of 
freedom. 

While the bill which the full committee 
approved this morning by a vote of 23 to 2 
(H. R. 13247) is not perfect in every degree, 
many of us are extremely enthusiastic. We 
feel that the reservations we hold may 
eventually be corrected on the floor of the 
House. 

We are particulary pleased that the long 
hearings and deliberations have clearly con- 
firmed the wisdom of the recommendations 
submitted to Congress in your message of 
January 27 and first suggested in your ad- 
dress in Oklahoma City last November 13. 
The bill closely follows your proposals for 
steps to improve the teaching of science, 
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mathematics, and foreign languages; for 
expanded graduate education to train more 
urgently needed college teachers; for im- 
proved testing and counselling, and scholar- 
ships, to encourage young people to develop 
their talents more fully and to prevent the 
costly waste caused now when so many 
gifted students drop out of high school or 
do not go on to college. 

A most important recommendation that 
the committee has approved is a plan to 
support loans for college students. We feel 
that this conforms to your philosophy of 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
Most importantly, the bill strongly empha- 
sizes State and local participation in and 
administration of the proposed programs. 
It adheres strictly to the principle stated in 
your message of January 27: “The keystone 
is State, local, and private effort; the Fed- 
eral role is to assist, not to control or sup- 
plant, those efforts.” 

We believe this is a sound bill. It out- 
lines a limited but highly constructive role 
for the Federal Government, acting in the 
national interest. It would strengthen, not 
weaken, State and local responsibility. We 
would appreciate very much your own re- 
action and comment on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT. 


Justice Department Backs Amendment to 
Smith Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 

today received a letter from Deputy At- 
torney General Lawrence E. Walsh, in 
which he endorses, on behalf of the Jus- 
tice Department, my bill, H. R. 8867, to 
amend the organize section of the Smith 
Act. This should help spur action by 
Congress on this important measure. A 
first step will be taken when a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee holds hearings on 
H. R. 8867 on Thursday, July 17. 
- This legislation grew out of the June 
1957 decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Yates case. In that ruling, the Court 
said that the Smith Act prohibition 
against Communist Party organizing 
work applied only to the establishment 
of the renamed party in 1945, and not 
the continuing process of organization 
and recruiting. My proposal would in- 
clude in the term “organize” the recruit- 
ing of new members, the forming of new 
units, and the regrouping or expansion 
of existing clubs, classes, and other units 
of the Communist Party of America. 

Deputy Attorney General Walsh said 
in his letter that enactment of the bill 
would be beneficial in any future Smith 
Act conspiracy prosecutions and the De- 
partment favors enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court’s 
Yates decision threw a giant monkey- 
wrench into the Government’s efforts to 
curb Commuist conspiracy within the 
United States. The narrow construction 
of that act given by the Court put an 
abrupt and effective end to our prosecu- 
tions for Communist conspiracies. All 
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conspiracy cases in which convictions 
had already been obtained on the 
grounds or organizational activities have 
since been reversed and sent back for 
new trials. Not one of these has been 
retried. Many will have to be dropped 
simply because the evidence is not avail- 
able to obtain a conviction in any other 
way. 

It is time we put a stop to this whole- 
sale freeing of Communist conspirators. 
It is time we changed to red this green 
light to freedom for the Reds. 

I am extremely hopeful this strong 
backing from the Justice Department, 
combined with a renewed awareness of 
the Communist internal threat, will spur 
Congress to reconstruct at least part of 
the shambles the Supreme Court has 
made of the Smith Act. We can do that 
by speedy enactment of this measure to 
reinstate the original broad intention of 
Congress concerning the organizational 
activities of the comrades in America. 


The Status of H. R. 8772 Relating to 
Less Than Honorable Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present the following important infor- 
mation to you and to all the Members of 
this great legislative body, and to briefly 
state as follows: In connection with the 
public hearings by the Special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee on the bill, H. R. 1108 (suc- 
ceeded by H. R. 8772), which bill passed 
the House August 5, 1957, by a vote of 
226-8, it developed that the Defense De- 
partment was willing and ready to issue 
a directive relating to reenlistment of 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions and to adopt substan- 
tially the same factors specified in said 
bill as part of said directive. It ex- 
tended an opportunity to reenlist to per- 
sons discharged or dismissed under less 
than honorable conditions who demon- 
strate exemplary civilian behavior subse- 
quent to separation. This directive was 
dated August 7, 1957. 

Following is the full text of said di- 
rective and the letter dated August 7, 
1957, from Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to me: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

MANPOWER PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Military Discharges, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest on the telephone this morning, I am 
pleased to enclose two copies of the memo- 
randum signed by me on this date concern- 
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ing reenlistments of persons discharged un- 
der less than honorable conditions. 

As I stated at the hearings, this formaliz- 
ing of policy throughout the three services 
was prompted by the interest and concern 
generated by you and your committee on the 
general subject of persons holding less than 
honorable discharges from the Armed Forces. 
As you recall I also stated at the hearings 
that I would not issue this memorandum 
until I had the benefit of the comments from 
your committee, to whom I presented a copy 
of the memorandum at the hearings. Until 
your telephone call this morning, I had not 
known of the committee's reaction, which 
is, as you expressed, one of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 

Although as you are aware, as representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense I strongly 
oppose the passage of the bill and will con- 
tinue to press this position in the event it 
is introduced in the Senate, I do wish to 
express to you my appreciation for the cour- 
tesy and cooperation extended by you and 
your committee to representatives of the 
Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 


Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (MP&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (P&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (MP&RF). 

Subject: Reenlistment of persons dis- 
charged under less than honorable con- 
ditions. 

Persons discharged or dismissed under less 
than honorable conditions who demonstrate 
exemplary civilian behavior for a minimum 
period of 2 years subsequent to separation 
may, under appropriate conditions, be grant- 
ed an opportunity to reenlist in order to per- 
mit them to earn honorable discharge by 
performance of further military duty of a 
character which warrants such higher recog- 
nition. 

In determining the acceptability of such 
an applicant for reenlistment the following, 
among other factors, should be carefully 
evaluated: 

(a) Nature, seriousness, and circumstances 
surrounding the offense(s) or conduct for 
which previously discharged. 

(b) Age and military experience at the 
time of commission of offense(s). 

(c) Civilian background, education, em- 
ployment record, and general reputation in 
the community before and after military 
service, 

The entitlement of an applicant to reenlist 
under these conditions is subject to the dis- 
cretion of the individual Service Secretaries, 
dependent upon the needs of their Services. 
It is not to be construed as establishing a 
priority for the enlistment of this group in 
preference to other reenlistees or nonprior 
service personnel. 

This procedure was previously agreed to by 
members of the armed services in coordi- 
nated consultation. 

It is requested that your implementing 
directives be forwarded to this office. 

STEPHEN S. Jackson, 
Deputy. 

Mr. Speaker, by way of further in- 
formation and report to you and all my 
colleagues in the premises, I wish to 
state that recently I made inquiry to 
Stephen S. Jackson requesting data 
which might reveal the experience of the 
Department of Defense with respect to 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions who did apply for re- 
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enlistment under the August 7, 1957, 
directive. Following is the report to me: 


Applications for reenlistment from persons 
discharged under less than honorable Con- 
ditions; September 1957 to April 1958 


Applied for reenlistment. .- 
Type of previous dis- 
charge: 
Dishonorable.....- 
Bad conduct....... 
Undesirable. __...- 
Approved for reenlistment. 
Type of previous dis- 
charge: 
Dishono?able-..-.- 


Reasons for disapproval (one or more ap- 
plicable) : 

Poor military record. 

Offenses involving moral turpitude, alco- 
holism, sex perversion, 

Civili offenses since discharge, including 
FBI records, 

Felonies. 

Unstable post-service employment record. 

Lack of evidence of post-service rehabilita- 
tion or exemplary behavior. t 

Psychiatric conditions. 

Average age at time of discharge: 22-23 
years. 

Average length of active duty prior to 
discharge (AF only): 3 years. 

Average time elapsed since discharge (AF 
only); 3 years. 


Further answering the inquiries of 
many Members of this great legislative 
body as to the present status of H. R. 
8772, I report that same is on the Sen- 
ate side of this great Congress, to the 
attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who last informed me, on or about 
June 20, 1958, that when his committee 
had completed its handling of the De- 
fense Department reorganization bill, he 
would submit the matter of H. R. 8772 
to said committee for determination as 
to what they would or could do about it 
in this 85th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, may I emphasize that I am sure 
not only I receive literally dozens of 
written communications from all over 
the United States from lads, and from 
parents of lads, as well as other relatives 
of lads, urging that such lads’ case be 
reviewed, especially in view of the ex- 
emplary life and conduct of such lads over 
a term of years subsequent to their dis- 
charge or dismissal under conditions less 
than honorable, but many other Mem- 
bers tell me they have been receiving 
similar letters. 

It appears crystal clear to me that our 
Military Establishment cannot very 
much longer avoid a fairly moderate re- 
view of its policies and practices in the 
consideration of, and disposition, of 
these several thousands of cases a year 
wherein comparatively young lads in the 
Military Establishment receive less than 
honorable discharges of some type— 
thousands of them administratively—for 
offenses and errors which in civilian life 
are recognized as misdemeanors rather 
than as felonies. H, R. 8772 would give 
such lads a deserved break against the 
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present practices of the Military Estab- 
lishment which is apparently believed by 
at least 226 Members of the House, are 
entirely too harsh and not in the best in- 
terests of the individuals involved or of 
our national defense. 

I make these comments at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, because if the bill does not 
succeed in clearance through the United 
States Senate during this 85th Congress, 
I, and I am sure many of my distin- 
guished colleagues, will again proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

No doubt our study and activity in this 
important matter during this 85th Con- 
gress should result in reports upon any 
such bill in the 86th Congress coming 
from the Pentagon much more expedi- 
tiously than they have during this 85th 
Congress. I have said it before, and I 
say it again, that the unseemingly long 
and untoward delays which have oc- 
‘curred on account of us awaiting written 
report from the Pentagon to the respec- 
tive Congressional committees, and to 
the Budget Bureau, have created a prob- 
lem of procedure which cannot well 
be duplicated or repeated in the next 
Congress. 


Aircraft Carriers and the Defense of the 
Free World 


EXTENSION O REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, it is my 
privilege to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a thesis which I have prepared in 
connection with the recent completion 
of a Naval Reserve Officers School 
course. It is felt that this thesis will be 
of interest to the various Members of 
the House as reflecting the views of one 
of their colleagues concerning the role 
of aircraft carriers in our defense pic- 
ture: 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND THE DEFENSE OF THE 
FREE WORLD 
(By Hon GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., of 
Alabama) 

The United States must have the military 
and naval power to support its policy of 
deterring aggression and resisting the spread 
of international communism. The rapidly 
changing military and naval technology of 
modern industrial and scientific civilization 
complicates the intellectual problems of 
evaluating the strategic and tactical impact 
of advances in weapons. It is imperative 
that present weapons systems be frequently 
reappraised in relationship to the more ad- 
vanced weapons which come into operation 
and which are under development. How- 
ever, it is equally imperative that balanced 
Saera and imaginative insight be exer- 

in order to avoid conclusions which are 
motel on speculative and futuristic concepts 
of warfare or unsuited to the political reali- 
ties of the cold war. 

The battleship is an example of a histor- 
ically important weapon that our defense 
authorities now consider too obsolete to re- 
main in commission. However, the aircraft 
carrier, or mobile air base task force, is of a 
different nature. The political and military 
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requirements of resisting the expansion of 
communism—by its variety of aggressive 
techniques—throughout the farflung ram- 
parts of the Free World, and the ability of the 
seagoing airbase task force with its striking 
power and relative invulnerability to meet 
these requirements, make the modern air- 
craft carrier one of the most important 
weapons in our defense arsenal. 


1. DETERRENCE AND ALL-OUT WAR 


Our carrier forces have an important role 
in augmenting the Strategic Air Command's 
mission of maintaining sufficient retaliatory 
power to deter major aggression. Carrier 
based aircraft can be equipped not only 
with hydrogen bombs but also with the 
latest: in air-to-surface missiles which carry 
thermonuclear warheads and which can be 
launched many miles from the target. The 
striking power of the naval air arm 
strengthens the warning of the Strategic 
Air Command to a potential aggressor who 
might contemplate starting world war III by 
a surprise attack against the Free World 

The attack carrier has a vital contribution 
to make in an all-out war, should it occur. 
In such a conflict our land airbases would 
logically be the first targets to be attacked. 
If the enemy’s assault could be developed 
with sufficient surprise and strength our 
land bases might be destroyed or so severely 
damaged that our Strategic Air Command 
could not retaliate effectively. 

However, our carrier forces at sea, cruis- 
ing at high speeds, and in unknown and 
unpredictable positions, would have to be 
located and identified. before they could be 
attacked by the enemy. Before the aggres- 
sor could do this, our carriers would prob- 
ably be able to launch their attack planes 
on their way to deliver the high yield weap- 
ons which might prove to be the decisive 
influence in a nuclear war of survival? 


2. DETERRENCE AND LIMITED WAR 


While it would be foolhardy for this coun- 
try to neglect to maintain the force essential 
to deter and, if need be, to win an all-out 
war, there is another type of conflict which 
our Armed Forces should be prepared to en- 
counter. This latter problem is illustrated 
by the hostilities in Korea, Indochina, Al- 
geria, and the Suez area, in which the maxi- 
mum firepower was not employed mainly for 
political reasons, and by the series of cold 
war crises in Indonesia, the Formosa Strait, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

The power needed to deter and repel this 
type of aggression and subversion against the 
non-Communist world is vastly different 
from hydrogen bombs and long-range mis- 
siles. The force required for dealing with 
limited war situations must be flexible and 
discriminating. It must be able to engage 
the enemy without destroying major centers 
of population and without arousing the 
moral antagonism of world opinion against 
the mass slaughter of nuclear warfare. It 
should fit the punishment to the crime. It 
must be adaptable to a variety of geographic 
and military situations. Its employment 
must not cause the conflict to spread into a 
general war fought with weapons of mutual 
annihilation. 

To achieve the capability for dealing with 
the limited war situations which are likely to 
occur at scattered points throughout the 
world, the United States must be able to 
shift the necessary forces from one place to 


1 United States Congress, House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, Department of De- 
fense appropriations for 1958, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess., Washington, 1957, p. 710; United 
States Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Department of Defense appro- 
priations for 1959, Department of the Navy, 
85th Cong., 2d sess, Washington, 1957, p. 
440. 

s House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., p. 710. 
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another in a timely manner; our forces must 
be able to react quickly on short notice. 

The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
the 7th Fleet in the western Pacific are de- 
ployed to put teeth into our policy of halting 
the spread of international communism. The 
principal elements of the striking power of 
these fleets are the attack carrier forces, to- 
gether with units of amphibious marines. 

In times of crisis these fleets-have demon- 
strated their value as instruments of diplo- 
matic representation. During the Suez in- 
cident the 6th Fleet was quickly deployed 
to exert a stabilizing influence and to help 
prevent the spread of the conflict. Similarly, 
during the states of emergency in Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon, the 6th Fleet was in the 
area, prepared to act swiftly if ordered. The 
carriers of the 7th Fleet have been defend- 
ing Formosa since 1950, thereby contributing 
to the peace and stability of that part of 
the world. 

Our Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, has stated that? “The pres- 
ence of our naval striking forces inspires a 
feeling of security in friendly nations. They 
are visible evidence of the United States de- 
termination and ability to resist aggression, 
as well as to be ready to protect and defend 
our allies in either limited or all-out 
war. * * * 

“For the period 10 to 15 years from now the 
carrier force is being optimized for limited 
war, to be the Nation’s primary cutting tool 
for this purpose.” 

While guided and ballistic missiles are be- 
coming increasingly important, there is no 
substitute in sight for the manned aircraft.‘ 
Once a missile is released it is committed; it 
can exercise no judgment in the air. Operat- 
ing from carrier bases, piloted aircraft, have 
capabilities for precise and discriminating 
delivery of weapons under rapidly changing 
tactical conditions. It is this type of weap- 
ons system—flexible and discriminating— 
which is indispensable in a limited war sit- 
uation where it may be impracticable to em- 
ploy longer range weapons laden with nuclear 
warheads and which is essential to strength- 
en our diplomacy in the heated political crises 
which jeopardize the peace and security of 
the world. 


3. MOBILE AND PERMANENT AIRBASES 


One of the quickest and most effective ways 
of moving airpower into the potential far- 
flung battlefields of the world today is by 
carrier. Our new Forrestal class carriers are 
integrated airbases, carrying their own pro- 
tection and equipped with the advantages of 
a large land airbase plus mobility. With 
their high speed, they can fight one place 
today and almost a thousand miles away to- 
morrow. They can move into areas and give 
protection and cover where land based air- 
power is limited or nonexistent. The steadi- 
ness of their decks will permit action in 
rough weather, and their relative self- 
sufficiency enables them to operate an esti- 
mated 360 days out of a year. Atomic 
powered carriers, when they become opera- 
tional, will have a range of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand miles and will become a major 
advance in adding to the mobility and strik- 
ing power of our fleet*® 

In the case of armed hostilities involving 
the use of United States forces, air support 
by carrier fighters may be essential if ground 
troops are going to be landed and subse- 
quently reinforced and supplied. Attack 
bombers operating from carriers can assault 
the airfields and ground fortifications of the 


3 United States Congress, House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, Investigation of Na- 
tional Defense Missiles, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
Washington, 1958, pp. 4550 and 4555. 

*Tbid., p. 4555. 

*House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., pp. 714-752; House naval appropri- 
ations for 1959, op. cit., p. 234. 
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enemy. During the Korean war, carriers, op- 
erated extensively, with 182,000 sorties flown 
from their decks to give tactical alr support 
to our troops.*® 

In establishing and retaining most of its 
overseas airfields the United States is re- 
quired to deal with sovereign states, some of 
which have only recently gained their inde- 
pendence after a struggle with the great 
powers of the occident. The presence and ac- 
tivities of foreign military forces on their 
soil are always a potential source of political 
irritation to the naturally sensitive national- 
ism of the host countries. In some cases it 
has been necessary for the United States to 
grant expensive assistance to these countries 
in attempts to make the continued existence 
of its foreign bases more secure. There is 
always the possibility that future relation- 
ships may make it impossible or extremely 
difficult for us to hold on to these overseas 
land airbases. Our Navy, however, has the 
right to deploy its carrier forces anywhere 
within the international waters of the world 
without infringing on the sovereignty of any 
nation; no treaties or other agreements re- 
quiring the consent of foreign powers are 
necessary. And these naval forces can, if 
they must, operate from home bases and in- 
dependently from any foreign bases. 

Furthermore, our land air bases are a much 
better target than our carriers for ballistic 
missiles. The locations of our fixed land 
bases are well known to the enemy, who sim- 
ply has to aim his ballistic missile at an 
immovable target. But the enemy would not 
be d to know the exact position of a 
mobile airbase at sea; and, consequently, our 
carrier task forces are far less likely to be 
destroyed by ballistic missiles” 

4. ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 

In the event of the armed hostilities which 
extended combat operations to the seas, it 
would be essential to protect the supply lines 
to our forces and allies overseas from the 
menace of enemy submarines. Carriers and 
their associated aircraft have a dual role in 
antisubmarine operations. First, they can 
attack the bases and submarine tenders 
which would shelter and service hostile sub- 
marines. In wartime the Soviet Union would 
scatter her tenders among the many remote 
and obscure bays and coves of the Commu- 
nist littoral where they could be sought out 
and destroyed only by carrier aircraft. Sec- 
ond, antisubmarine aircraft carriers form the 
nucleus of our hunter-killer groups whose 
mission it is to detect and destroy enemy 
submarines at sea.’ 


5. DEFENSE OF THE CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 


In modern war any target can be damaged 
or destroyed under certain conditions. 
Nevertheless, Exercise Strike Back, the ma- 
neuvers conducted by the naval forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Sep- 
tember 1957, indicated that the defense of a 
carrier task force has been greatly strength- 
ened in recent years. Carrier striking forces 
demonstrated that they can deflect attacks 
by submarines and land-based aircraft with- 
out suffering prohibitive losses.’ 

The carrier task force presents a formida- 
ble defense against attack by hostile bomb- 
ers. If the enemy succeeds in correctly locat- 
ing the position of the mobile airbase at sea, 
his planes will then have to fight their way, 
first, through an outer screen of antiaircraft 


* House defense appropriations for 1958, op. 
cit., p. 713. 

"House defense appropriations for 1958, op. 
cit., p. 45. 

*U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Department of Defense Appro- 
priations for 1959, Overall Policy Statements, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1958, pp. 
466-490. 

Baldwin, Hanson, The Atomic Era Navy, 
New York Times, October 1, 1957, p. 3. 
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missile ships, comparable in firepower to the 
air defense of a large city, and, second, 
through the carrier's own cover of fighter 
interceptors, which will carry air-to-air mis- 
siles with a range of 50 miles or more.” 

A successful submarine attack against a 
carrier task force would be an equally difi- 
cult feat. First, the submarine must pene- 
trate the protective screen of patrol aircraft 
and helicopters. Second, it must penetrate 
the inner ring of destroyers armed with their 
new sonar equipment and antisubmarine 
weapons, including both rocket-assisted tor- 
pedoes (which can detect a submarine at 
long range, fly over many miles of ocean, 
dive under water, seek out the submarine, 
and destroy it) and atomic depth charges. 
Third, it must fire accurately at a target 
which can cruise at a speed well over 30 
knots. Even if hit, carriers of the Forrestal 
class have 1,241 separate watertight compart- 
ments which could enable the absorption of 
several conventional torpedoes without seri- 
ously affecting their operations and several 
more without being sunk, 

In an all-out nuclear war the life expect- 
ancy of carriers would be as long as that of 
airfields, land-based planes, major cities, and 
other important targets. The carrier would 
accomplish an important mission if it stayed 
afloat long enough to launch its planes on 
their way to retaliate against the aggressor. 
Carrier-based aircraft in Exercise Strike Back 
repeatedly “bombed” land targets before their 
floating bases at sea were located and seri- 
ously injured by the “enemy.” In one forma- 
tion during the maneuvers the major units 
of the fleet were so widely dispersed that even 
a hydrogen bomb would have destroyed only 
one major ship.” 

Carriers are less subject to the hazards of 
radioactivity than land airbases. If carriers 
are exposed to fallout or showered with con- 
taminated water from a nuclear explosion, 
enough of the radioactive material can be 
flushed harmlessly into the ocean by washing 
down the ship so that combat operations may 
be continued; whereas, in the case of air- 
fields, these lethal elements may linger in 
stagnant pools and resist being scrubbed from 
porous concrete surfaces. 

The modern aircraft carrier is one of the 
most potent offensive and defensive weapons 
in our country’s arsenal. Carriers strengthen 
our policy of deterrence and enhance our 
ability to repel aggression. Their striking 
power, mobility, versatility, and immunity 
from the political uncertainty of foreign land 
airbases make the mobile airbase task force 
an indispensable tool for defending the Free 
World. 


Congress Should Act on Legislation To 
Give Congressional Committees Access 
to Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the aura 
of misunderstanding and confusion 


which surrounds the hearings of the 
Legislative Oversight Committee under- 


* House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., p. 713; House Investigation of Na- 
tional Defense Missiles, op. cit., p. 4555. 

* House defense appropriations for 1958, 
op. cit., pp. 710-711; Christian Science Mon- 
itor, February 17, 1958, p. 12. 

» Baldwin, op. cit. 
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scores the importance of speedy Congres- 
sional action on a bill to allow 
Congressional committees to invoke the 
aid of the Federal courts in obtaining 
pertinent testimony. 

Mr. Goldfine’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions on the ground they are not rele- 
vant to the committee's investigation 
may or may not be justified. The fact 
remains that with a possible contempt 
citation hanging over his head, he is sub- 
ject to public suspicion and opprobrium 
which may or may not be warranted. 
The fact remains he may or may not be 
withholding information which is per- 
tinent and vital to the success of the sub- 
committee’s investigations. 

Unfortunately, as the rules now stand, 
both Mr. Goldfine and the committee 
have their hands effectively tied. The 
procedure now available for compelling 
testimony is notoriously cumbersome and 
ineffective. It serves neither the inter- 
ests of the witness nor the committee. 
In addition, the Supreme Court’s Wat- 
kins decision has clamped an unnecessar- 
ily tight pertinency rule on Congres- 
sional committees, thus further ham- 
pering their work. 

Under the present rules, if a witness 
refuses to appear or testify, the sub- 
committee must first report the matter 
to the full committee and the full com- 
mittee must report the matter to the 
House, which must then resolve to cite 
the witness for contempt. After that the 
Speaker must refer the matter to a 
United States Attorney, who in turn 
must present the case to a Federal grand 
jury. If an indictment is returned, a 
full-scale trial must follow. Finally, 
months later—sometimes a year or More 
later—there may be a conviction and 
punishment. Meanwhile, more often 
than not, the original investigation has 
long since been closed without having 
obtained the desired testimony or eyi- 
dence. 

The bill I have proposed offers an im- 
mediate and equitable solution. It au- 
thorizes either House of Congress, or 
any of its committees or subcommittees, 
to invoke the aid of a United States dis- 
trict court to require the attendance and 
testimony of a witness. For example, 
had this bill been in effect last week, the 
Harris committee, upon Mr. Goldfine’s 
refusal to testify, could have required 
him to appear that very day in the dis- 
trict court to adjudicate the issue of the 
relevancy of the disputed questions. 

Upon proper application by a United 
States attorney, the court could there- 
upon have passed on the propriety of the 
interrogation, and if it deemed it rele- 
vant to the investigation, it could then 
have ordered Mr. Goldfine to respond. 
At that point, of course, he would have 
been subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court and any refusal to testify could 
forthwith have been punished as a con- 
tempt of court. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Goldfine was 
justified in refusing to answer, all doubts 
on that score could have been speedily 
resolved by an impartial court learned in 
the law. It would be up to the court, un- 
fettered by political or personal interests, 
not the committee, to pass on the rele- 
vancy of the question. The effect in this 
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situation would be to restrain the inves- 
tigating committee from prying into 
matters which are not within the scope 
of its authorized investigation. Thus the 
bill’s enactment would represent a tre- 
mendous step forward in safeguarding 
the rights and personal dignity of wit- 


nesses. 

Enactment of H. R. 259 would consti- 
tute the most constructive step that 
could be taken by Congress toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of its investiga- 
tory practices. Obviously, it could 
smooth the already rough path of the 
Harris committee. The McClellan com- 
mittee might also employ it effectively 
in its war against organized crime. 

Although this measure unanimously 
passed this body in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, and has the backing of the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and other out- 
standing and informed organizations, it 
has gotten bogged down in this Congress. 
Having been objected to on the Consent 
Calendar, it now rests in the Rules Com- 
miee, which last year denied a rule 
on it. 

I am. extremely hopeful the problems 
spotlighted by the Legislative Oversight 
Committee in getting information from 
Mr. Goldfine will spur the Rules Com- 
mittee to action. I am consulting with 
various members of that committee, 

them to reconsider a rule on 
H. R. 259. I am confident if it gets to 
the floor, it will pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Speaker, our legislative branch 
cannot pass proper laws without ascer- 

the need for them through 
proper inyestigation. But the present 
procedures for compelling testimony are 
unwieldy and unfair to all concerned. 
The recalcitrant witness who may or 
may not be justified in his silence de- 
serves a quick adjudication of his rights 
or lack of them. The committee whose 
questions or jurisdiction are challenged, 
likewise needs definite and speedy 
answers. 

I hope Congress will respond to the 
challenge most recently exposed by the 
Goldfine episodes and enact H. R. 259 
before the end of this session. It would 
permit a fair and speedy unsnarling of 
the Goldfine-Harris committee snafu. 
It would place in the hands of Congress 
the tools with which to conduct fair, 
productive and speedy investigations 
leading to sound and needed legislation. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my newsletter of last 
week, July 5, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


JuLy 5, 1958. 

The mutual security appropriation bill 
(foreign aid) took up where the earlier au- 
thorization bill left off (newsletter, May 
17) and repeated many earlier pro and con 
arguments. The committee bill passed 
handily without amendments 253 to 126. 
Both parties split their vote with more Re- 
publicans than Democrats supporting the 
President's requests for small additional 
funds. Debate produced some statesman- 
like statements expressing grave concern for 
the state of health of our national economy, 
this by some Members whose voting records 
are not evidence otherwise of economy- 
mindedness. 

The $3,078 million provided $1,800 mil- 
lion for military assistance (to help other 
nations man and equip military establish- 
ments as allies), defense support $835 
million (to bolster economies of nations 
unable to support such military forces, in 
addition to military assistance), technical 
cooperation, $171.5 million (share know-how, 
techniques, skills with less developed areas, 
including United Nations program), then 
special assistance, contingency fund and 
other programs, $391 million. Eleven 
countries get military aid only, 30 get mili- 
tary and economic aid, 22 countries and 10 
territories get economic aid only. 

Few question the necessary defense pos- 
ture of this Nation which includes foreign 
military bases, mainly airfields, as the de- 
terrent to Russian aggression. Yet, the mu- 
tual security program is disapproved by 
many, including myself, as having too little 
basic policy guidance, and as a result fail- 
ing to present the ideals and goals of the 
United States, the world’s foremost cham- 
pion and exponent of human freedom. In- 
deed, the $2,500 million given to Communist 
countries since World War II suggests to me 
that we are giving aid and comfort to an 
enemy dedicated to destroy all we hold 
dear, even sacred, our very belief in deity. 

Other disturbing criticisms of foreign aid 
that will not go away include: (1) Our pub- 
lic debt of $275 billion is $39 billion more 
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than the $236 billion combined public debt 
of all other nations; 70 of the world’s 87 
nations have received our bounty; (2) the 
United States is operating at a loss while 
we do this, the deficit now estimated to be 
$10 billion to $12 billion next year; (3) 
the $82 billion given away since World War 
II is equivalent to all property in the lead- 
ing 20 cities of the United States; (4) the 
jobs created by foreign aid industry are non- 
productive since we are giving it away; (5) 
foreign aid money already voted, yet un- 
spent, includes $5,194,000,000, plus $2,060,- 
000,000 in holdings of foreign currencies 
totaling $7,254,000,000. Add to this $3,078,- 
000,000, and you have $10,322,000,000 in the 
pipeline—too much; (6) vested interests in 
foreign aid continuance creates almost over- 
whelming lobbying pressure; these include 
(a) printing and publishing industries, (b) 
motion picture industry, (c) shipping, (d) 
manufacturing, (e) export and import firms, 
(f) commercial bankers, (g) colleges and 
universities, (h) clergy (United Nations 
Children’s Fund), (i) military; (7) Public 
Law 480, by which we give away our sur- 
plus food throughout the world is not 
studiously related to foreign aid; (8) the 
Development Loan Fund is getting out of the 
control of Congress, and pyramiding; (9) 
there are now over 40,000 ICA (International 
Cooperation Administration) employees dis- 
pensing these funds—a _ self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy; (10) the most vital informa- 
tion is denied Congress by off-the-record 
hearings and by the State Department re- 
moving any testimony they choose from 
the record. Mistakes and questionable or 
bad policies can thus be buried and perpet- 
uated. 

We must decide what our policy is, then 
call it what it is. Charity it is not, as it is 
sometimes pictured, since we are manipulat- 
ing or influencing others through military 
aid, economic help, and political diplomacy. 
Our policy must be hardheaded and self- 
interested, the only position understood and 
respected in international diplomacy. A 
strong United States will attract allies and 
command respect from enemies. Weakening 
ourselves through overspending cannot pos- 
sibly. strengthen the Free World alliance. 
After all, United States fiscal suicide is 
Russia's goal. 

To conclude, as a courageous Congressional 
foursome states in the minority report ac- 
companying the earlier authorization bill: 
“In view of the fact that Congress has failed 
to reassert its control over the mutual se- 
curity program, in view of the failure of the 
justifications for the program to measure up 
to critical analysis, in view of administra- 
tive laxness in carrying out the program, and 
in view of the needless authorization of bil- 
lions of dollars when the pipeline already 
contains billions, we cannot support the 
mutual security bill.” To which I add, 
Amen. And Iso voted. 
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Rey. John T. Speaks, rector, Episco- 
pal Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Gadsden, Ala., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, the fountain of all wis- 
dom and the giver of all spiritual bene- 
diction and grace, hear the prayers we 
make unto Thee, beseeching Thee to look 
upon us with Thy loving kindness, to 
drive from us all wrong desires, and so 
to sanctify our every thought and action 
that those here entrusted with the au- 
thority of government will endeavor to 


their utmost to insure justice and peace 
and to show forth Thy praise among all 
the nations of the world. 

Fill their hearts, we pray, with such a 
sense of Thy goodness that they may be 
inspired by Thy wisdom, Uphold them 
by Thy strength, we pray, so they will 
serve Thee with gladness, as they seek 
to do Thy gracious will, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, who with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost reigneth ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on June 28, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 846. An act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor 
recreation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 
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S. 1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; 
S. 2087. An act for the relief of Eva Licht- 


fuss; 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Irene B. 
Moss; 

S.2147. An act for the relief of Chong 
Sook Rhee; 

S. 2196. An act for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold and Cynthia Edna Haubold; 

S. 2245, An act for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; 

S. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz Poblete 
and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 

S. 2346. An act for the relief of Lucy Hed- 
wig Schultz; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Ilona Agnes 
Ronay; 

5.2503. An act for the relief of Maria H. 
Aguas Buena M. Castro; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; 

S$. 2613. An act for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; 

S. 2650. An act for the relief of Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima; 

S. 2657. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Romeo Sotelo-Lopez; 

$.2713. An act for the relief of Abbas 
Mohammad Awad; 

S$. 2718. An act for the relief of Haseep Mil- 
hem Esper; 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Moo Wah 


Jung; 

S. 2940. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Choy; and 

S. 3124. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Ilton Chatterton (Tommy Kim). 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Charles Cecil Finucane, of Washington, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense; 

Leo A. Hoegh, of Iowa, to be Director of 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation; 

John S. Patterson, of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization; and 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization. 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William A, O’Brien, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph E. Hines, of South Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Eva Bowring, of Nebraska, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port a total of 948 nominations in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Included are the nominations of 
Vice Adm. Frederick W. McMahon and 
Vice Adm. Austin K. Doyle to be placed 
on the retired list with the rank of vice 
admiral; of Rear Adm. Roland N. Smoot 
to have the rank of vice admiral in con- 
nection with his contemplated assign- 
ment as commander, United States 
Taiwan Defense Command; of Rear 
Adm. Frederick N. Kivette to have the 
rank of vice admiral in connection with 
his contemplated assignment as com- 
mander, Seventh Fleet; of Rear Adm. 
William G. Cooper to have the rank of 
vice admiral in connection with his con- 
templated assignment as commander, 
Antisubmarine Defense Force, Atlantic 
Pieet; of Army Lt. Gen. John H. Collier 
to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general; of Army 
Maj. Gen. James D. O'Connell to the 
grade of lieutenant general; of Army 
Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy, Jr., to the grade 
of lieutenant general in connection with 
his assignment as commanding general 
of the Fourth Army; of Brig. Gen. Roy 
M. Gulick to be quartermaster general of 
the Marine Corps with the rank of 
major general; of Lt. Gen. Charles P. 
Cabell to the rank of general in connec- 
tion with his assignment as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; of Lt. Gen. John F. Uncles to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; and Maj. Gen. Gor- 
don B. Rogers to the rank of lieutenant 
general. I ask that these nominations be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar are as follows: 

Lt. Gen. John Francis Uncles, Army of the 
United States (major general, United States 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the rank of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Byrom Rogers, United 
States Army, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the rank of general; 

Brig. Gen. Roy M. Gulick, United States 
Marine Corps, to be quartermaster general 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general; 

Lt. Gen. John Howell Collier, Army of the 
United States (major general, United States 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, United 
States Army, and Maj. Gen. Guy Stanley 
Meloy, Jr., United States Army, to be as- 
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signed to positions of importance and respon- 
sibility designated by the President in the 
rank of lieutenant general; 

Vice Adms. Frederick W. McMahon and 
Austin K., Doyle, United States Navy, to be 
placed on the retired list with the rank of 
vice admiral; and 

Rear Adm. Roland N. Smoot, United States 
Navy, Rear Adm, Frederick N. Kivette, United 
States Navy, and Rear Adm, William G. 
Cooper, United States Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent, in the rank of vice admiral. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the re- 
maining 936 nominations involve ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Army 
and Air Force in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel and below. These names haye 
already appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, so to save the expense of print- 
ing on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Vice President’s desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Philip G. Keil, and sundry other persons, 
eee in the Regular Air Force; 
an 

James Ball Miller, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William H. G. FitzGerald, of 
Connecticut, to be Deputy Director for 
Management of the International Co- 
operation Administration, in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Waldemar J. Gallman, of New 
York, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Arab Union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Chan Gurney, of South Da- 
kota, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very pleased that the 
President has reappointed a former 
member of this body, Mr. Chan Gurney, 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. I am 
delighted that Mr. Gurney is willing to 
continue to serve the Government. For 
many years I served on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee with Mr. 
Gurney. He is a kindly man; he is a 
good man; he is a conscientious man; 
he is an able and dedicated public 
servant. 
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So I am pleased that he has decided 
to continue in the service, and that the 
President has exercised such excellent 
judgment in reappointing him to this 
important position. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished majority 
leader in paying our respects to the 
service Chan Gurney has rendered. 

Chan Gurney was a Member of the 
Senate when I first came to this body. 
For a time I served with him on the 
Armed Services Committee. After ren- 
dering outstanding service in this body, 
he has also devoted his efforts in a most 
able way to the position in which he has 
served for the past several years. So I 
join the distinguished. majority leader 
in expressing our pleasure that he is 
willing to continue to serve, and that he 
has been reappointed by the President. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam happy to identify myself with 
the remarks which have been made by 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader in regard to Chan Gurney. 

When I first began to serve in this 
body, some years ago, Chan Gurney was 
a Member of the Senate; and I came to 
know him intimately. He became my 
close friend. 

I was always impressed by his ability 
as a Senator and by his dedication to 
the work of the Senate, especially to the 
work of the Armed Services Committee, 
where he was one of the leaders. 
` Thus, Mr. President, it. gives me great 
satisfaction that the President has re- 
appointed Chan Gurney to the impor- 
tant Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to this nomination? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


- DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed todey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION ~*~ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


WATER DEVELOPMENTS AND PO- 
TENTIALITIES OF THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have pointed out many times that 
the No. 1 problem of my State of Texas 
is the conservation, control, and develop- 
ment of its water resources. 

This problem was dramatized for the 
people of Texas in the spring of 1957, 
when 8 years of searing drought were 
broken by a series of disastrous floods. 
The long-continued drought and the 
floods that ended it focused attention on 
the imperative necessity to use every 
available means to attack a problem that 
becomes increasingly serious as the 
growth of Texas continues. 

In view of these facts, a year ago I 
asked the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Chief of the Corps 
of Engineers to work together to prepare 
a blueprint for the development, control, 
and conservation of Texas water re- 
sources. I specifically urged that the 
two services offer suggestions calculated 
to bring about closer cooperation between 
them in working for a solution of the 
State’s water problems. 

Subsequently I asked the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, of the Department of 
Agriculture, to join with the two other 
Federal agencies in collaborating with 
the Texas Board of Water Engineers to 
prepare the report. 

This report, entitled “Water Develop- 
ments and Potentialities of the State of 
Texas,” has now been completed. It 
constitutes an important first step to- 
ward the preparation of a State program 
to control floods in Texas and to meet 
the water supply needs of the future. 

The report gives close attention to 
the proper roles of local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with the de- 
velopment of water resources. It recog- 
nizes that the State owns its waters 
and determines the use to which they 
will be put—that basic responsibility for 
planning leadership rests with, and must 
be exercised by, the State of Texas. 

The report, detailed and comprehen- 
sive, projects a vision of a time when 
the recurrent cycle of flood and drought 
in Texas will not be the unmitigated 
disaster it has so often been in the past. 

Mr. President, the future of my State 
depends to an almost absolute degree 
upon how effectively we regulate our 
surface water. The report on Texas 
water developments and potentialities 
creates an avenue for the establishment 
of a water plan to bring about effective 
regulation and use of Texas water re- 
sources, Mr. President, I consider that 
a beginning of tremendous importance. 

It is my hope, also, that this report— 
creating, as it does, a pattern for co- 
operation among Federal, State, and 
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local agencies concerned with water 
control and conservation—will be of 
value to other States that have water 
problems similar to those of Texas. 

Mr. President, I should like to express 
my deep appreciation to the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
chairman of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee; 
and to the distinguished minority leader, ` 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.anp], a former chairman of the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, for the leader- 
ship they have exercised in permitting 
my State to advance with a number of 
most important projects which will be 
of great benefit to the people of those 
regions. 

On yesterday the Senate passed a bill 
which contained provisions for many 
constructive projects. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared a 
digest of the report entitled “Water De- 
velopments and Potentialities of the 
State of Texas,” and I ask unanimous 
consent to have the digest printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DIGEST oF TEXAS WATER REPORT PREPARED BY 
Texas BOARD OF WATER ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES Cores OF ENGINEERS, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE, AND BUREAU OF RECLA= 
MATION 


The No. 1 problem of Texas is conserva- 
tion, control and development of the State’s 
water resources. That problem has become 
more serious each year because of the State’s 
phenomenal growth in population, industry, 
and agriculture. The future growth and 
progress of Texas will be limited only by 
its available supplies of water. That growth 
is being limited now, and the limitation 
will be continued unless and until an ade- 
quate statewide program for control and use 
of the State’s waters is developed. 

For full benefit, water must be accessible 
when and where required. This can be ac- 
complished only by statewide planning. 
There must be authority and means to store 
water where feasible, transport it where 
necessary, and utilize it to the fullest ex- 
tent so that the State can contribute its 
full potential to the national economy. 


PROGRAM'S ULTIMATE GOAL 


This report is the first step in the prepara- 
tion of a State water-development program 
that will have as its ultimate goal the crea- 
tion of works needed to control and con- 
serve Texas waters so that regulation of 
stream-fiow will minimize flood damage and 
provide orderly distribution for all needs 
that can be economically served. 

An effective plan and program will re- 
quire cooperation of the State, State agen- 
cies, local communities, private enterprise, 
and the Federal Government. Only the 
State of Texas can finally determine how its 
available water should be used. Texas is 
sovereign over its water resources. 

FUTURE ECONOMIC AND POPULATION GROWTH 

The Texas potential for future economic 
and population growth is based mainly on: 

1. Utilization of the State’s large unde- 
veloped mineral, land and water resources; 

2. A continually expanding national mar- 
ket for the products obtainable from those 
resources; and 

3. The existing favorable environment for 
the industries which manufacture such 
products. 
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The Texas economy has been virtually reys 
olutionized since World War II. Texas 
climbed from 14th place among the States 
in manufacturing in 1940 to llith place in 
1954, and employment in manufacturing has 
nearly tripled from 1940 to 1957. 


POPULATION SHIFT 


Largely because of this increasing indus- 
trialization, Texas population increased 42 
percent from 1940 to 1957, while the na- 
tional population increased 20 percent dur- 
ing the same period. At the same time, 
there was a major shift in the distribution 
of population between rural and urban 
areas in Texas, with urban population in- 
creasing from 45 percent of the State total 
in 1940 to about 70 percent in 1957. 

Urban and industrial growth has greatly 
increased municipal and industrial water re- 
quirements, These upward trends in Texas 
municipal and industrial growth and water 
requirements are expected to continue over 
the next 50 years, 


WATER NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE 


The rapid expansion of irrigation in Texas 
since World War II has greatly increased the 
State's agricultural income with the irri- 
gated area rising from about 1 million acres 
in 1940 to about 7 million acres in 1956. In 
1956, a year of severe drought, it is esti- 
mated that the 7 million irrigated acres, rep- 
resenting about one-third of the cropland 
harvested in Texas that year, produced about 
two-thirds of the State’s income from har- 
vested crops. 

About 6 million acres of the State's irri- 
gated area are supplied from ground water. 
A substantial proportion of this ground 
water, particularly in West Texas, is ob- 
tained from storage that is being progres- 
sively depleted. Consequently, a large part 
of the income and production from the 
State’s present agricultural development will 
be lost as ground-water supplies diminish. 

Future needs for agricultural products 
make this prospective loss a matter of both 
State and national concern. In future 
years, both Texas and the Nation will need 
more, rather than less, production from the 
State's land resources. 


TOO MUCH RAIN, NOT ENOUGH RAIN 


Rain in Texas seldom comes when, where, 
and at rates most needed. The greater por- 
tion of the annual rainfall usually occurs 
within short periods of time, resulting in ex- 
cess runoff and producing damaging floods, 
Droughts occur periodically, and the com- 
bination give rise to the description of Texas 
rainfall as being either too little or too 
much, rarely just enough. 

The average annual rainfall over Texas 
produces about 362 million acre-feet of 
water. Of this, only about 13 percent on 
the average for all areas is direct runoff to 
streams. 

The average annual discharge for the 
period 1940 to 1954 of all Texas rivers at 
points leaving the land areas of the State, 
including boundary streams, was about 44,- 
200,000 acre-feet. The annual discharge 
varies, however, from about 20 million acre- 
feet during a drought year to more than 
90 million acre-feet during a year of exces- 
sive rainfall. 


VARYING RUNOFF PRODUCES VARYING PROBLEMS 


About 75 percent of all the runoff pro- 
duced in Texas originates from 25 percent of 
the State’s land area. Since some parts of 
the State produce little surface runoff while 
other areas contribute great amounts of 
runoff, water control and utilization prob- 
lems vary widely. 

More than 6 million acre-feet of Texas run- 
off originate on the flat coastal plains, where 
desirable reservoir sites do not exist, making 
it economically unfeasible to store and con- 
serve the water yield. Most of this water will 
always be discharged into the gulf. 
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FLOODS AND DRAINAGE 


Floods have been a constant menace to 
developments and improvements located in 
flood plains of the State's rivers and their 
tributaries. 

It is estimated that approximately 8.5 mil- 
lion acres of land in Texas are subject to 
flooding along the main streams and prin- 
cipal tributaries. Included in this total are 
large areas of cultivated land, farm and ranch 
improvements, extensive urban develop- 
ments, timber land, cleared pastureland, 
oilfields, transportation faciilties, utilities, 
and other improvements. 

It is imperative that the flood problem be 
periodically reviewed and analyzed and, 
where necessary, that measures be taken to 
provide control of flood runoff for adequate 
and economically justified protection in the 
river basins. 


DRAINAGE A MAJOR PROBLEM 


A drainage survey completed in 1948 by 
the Soil Conservation Service indicated that 
drainage is a major problem along the gulf 
coast and in the flood plains of several of 
the principal Texas rivers. There are 7,185,- 
000 acres for which drainage improvement is 
both needed and physically feasible and 2,- 
965,000 acres for which drainage improvement 
is needed but not currently feasible. 

During the past 10 years, on-farm drainage 
has been installed on approximately 360,000 
acres, 

GROUND-WATER RESOURCES 


In 1956, approximately 10,320,000 acre-feet 
of ground water were pumped for irrigation, 
municipal, and industrial uses in Texas. 
This figure represents nearly one-half the 
entire water used in the State for the year. 

The report summarizes information regard- 
ing the six major ground-water reservoirs of 
the State: the Ogallala Reservoir, the Gulf 
Coast Reservoir, the Edwards Limestone Res- 
ervoir, the Carrizo-Wilcox Reservoir, the 
Trinity Reservoir, and the alluvial reservoirs. 


SURFACE-WATER SUPPLY 


Statewide municipal and industrial water 
requirements are estimated at 4.4 million 
acre-feet for 1980 and 7.4 million acre-feet 
for 2010. The bulk of these estimated re- 
quirements is concentrated in a few areas, 
about one-half of the State total being ac- 
counted for by urban and industrial centers 
along the gulf coast, 

It may be physically feasible to provide 
new dependable water supplies of 15 to 20 
million acre-feet annually from underdevel- 
oped surface-water resources through devel- 
opment of new reservoir capacity for water- 
supply purposes, In view of the tremendous 
economic benefits of the expected urban and 
industrial growth, it will probably prove eco- 
nomically feasible to develop such surface- 
water supplies. 


IRRIGATION FROM SURFACE WATER 


About 1,200,000 acres were irrigated with 
surface water in 1956. Over 50 percent of 
this was in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, and 
most of the remainder in the gulf coastal 
area. Potentialities exist for total new irri- 
gation of about 1,600,000 acres. 

The Bureau of Reclamation considers that 
these major surface-water irrigation poten- 
tialities probably would be justified for order- 
ly, progressive development on the basis of 
the local, State, and national benefits that 
would be created. 

The Soil Conservation Service estimates 
that from 20 to 40 percent of the water ap- 
plied to irrigated farms could be saved for 
later irrigation use or the irrigation of addi- 
tional acres if efficient conservation irriga- 
tion practices were followed. As of December 
31, 1957, on-farm irrigation systems had been 
paid out on more than 351,000 acres in Texas 
soil conservation districts. Conservation 
data needs showed almost 6 million addi- 
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tional surface and ground-water- irrigated 
acres on which irrigation water management 
needs to be applied. 


FARM AND DOMESTIC SUPPLY 


The Soil Conservation Service reports that 
some 340,000 farm and ranch ponds have 
been built for farm and domestic water sup- 
plies, proper management and use of grass- 
lands, and soil erosion prevention. Between 
230,000 and 240,000 additional ponds are 
needed. 


NAVIGATION ON COASTAL WATERS 


Navigation on the coastal waters of Texas 
has played an important part in the State’s 
economic expansion and development. Five 
deep-draft waterways, developed and main- 
tained as Federal projects, have a combined 
total length of about 194 miles with depths 
up to 38 feet. 

It is essential that periodic reviews be made 
of existing improved channels and harbors 
to insure the adequacy of the system to facil- 
itate the movement of existing and prospec- 
tive traffic. The Corps of Engineers has been 
authorized to review and study certain of 
the navigation projects that serve Texas. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Hydroelectric power installations in Texas 
have a total of abut 356,600 kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity, of which 96,500 kilowatts 
is Federal, and about 260,100 is non-Federal. 


INTRABASIN WATER PROBLEMS AND PLANS 


The report presents a discussion of each 
major river basin, describing the basin, de- 
tailing its present state of development, and 
explaining proposed future development. 

Maps and tables are used extensively in 
this section of the report. 


INTERBASIN WATER SUPPLY POTENTIALITIES 


Proposed intrabasin development would 
help meet the water supply, flood control, 
watershed improvement, navigation, stream 
pollution, and sedimentation problems with- 
in each basin. These proposals will not, 
however, provide adequate solutions to the 
water-supply needs of the State as a whole. 

Development of the full economic poten- 
tial of Texas will require that waters surplus 
to the needs of one area be made available 
for use in water-deficiency areas through in- 
terbasin water exchange, 

Significant portions of Texas water-supply 
plans must be considered hereafter at State 
level, on a statewide basis, and with the in- 
terbasin concept in mind. 


INTERBASIN DIVERSION POTENTIALITIES 


The one basic objective of interbasin wa- 
ter exchange is alleviation of the maldistri- 
bution of surface-water resources, 

The primary problem is that of reaching 
agreement as to the amounts of water avail- 
able for interbasin transfer. This can be ac- 
complished only at the State level. Con- 
vincing assurance must be provided to wa- 
ter-surplus basins that transfers of water 
will not deprive them of supplies needed to 
satisfy their inbasin water requirements. 

Interbasin water exchange should be con- 
sidered only as a means of supplementing 
the supplies of water-deficiency areas. It 
therefore should follow in priority reason- 
ably full development of the water resources 
of those areas. 

EFFECTS OF BASIN INTERCONNECTION 

An integrated water system providing for 
interbasin exchange of water would increase 
the overall dependable water supplies by de- 
velopment of substantially less reservoir ca- 
pacity than would be required with each 
basin operating independently. 

Economic impact of large-scale water ex- 
change would be impressive in scope. Large 
quantities of Texas water, otherwise unused, 
would be applied to economic development 
through such exchange. Use of water in 
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Fompiatn with other resources, whether 


it occurs in Texas or elsewhere, inevitably 
produces wealth. 


BASIC RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH STATE 


The concluding sections of the report dis- 
cuss various factors involving water-resource 
planning and development, including water 
rights, disposal of conservation space in Fed- 
eral reservoirs, methods of financing surface- 
water irrigation development, and responsi- 
bilities for water-resource planning and de- 
velopment, with attention given to the 
proper roles of local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned with the development of 
water resources. 

Actual construction, operation, or use of 
projects affecting the waters of Texas may be 
accomplished by local or Federal agencies, 
but all investigations, reports, and plans for 
such development, operation, and use must 
be conducted in cooperation with and under 
the leadership of the Board of Water Engi- 
neers on behalf of the State. 

The State owns the waters and determines 
the use to which they will be put. Basic re- 
sponsibility for planning leadership rests 
with and must be exercised by the State. 

Under this system, the combined resources 
of State and Federal Governments are most 
efficiently coordinated in the accomplish- 
ment of a goal desired by both; that is, or- 
derly development without duplication of ef- 
fort and assurance against overlapping of 
planning and interference of projects. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, AND 
‘TENNESSEE 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Mill Creek, 
Ga., Obion Creek, Ky., and Muddy Creek, 
Miss. and Tenn. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury; reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the overobligation of an appropriation 
entitled “Salaries and Expenses, Internal 
Revenue Service,” for the third quarter of 
fiscal year 1958 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES ADvisory COMMIS- 
SION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commission, 
for the period January 1-June 30, 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Avupir REPORT on POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Postal Savings 
System, Post Office Department, for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1956 and 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF CrIvyIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, RELATING TO USE OF CERTAIN AIR CAR- 
RIERS BY THE GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aeronau- 

tics Board, W: m, D. C., transmitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 

Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 

include a declaration of policy relative to the 
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use of air carriers in meeting the needs of 

the Government for transportation by air 

(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 

tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Jerzy 
Kudrawcew alias Piotr Wedrogowski from a 
report transmitted to the Senate on January 
15, 1957, pursuant to section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, with a view to the adjust- 
ment of his immigration status (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN TEXAS 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Dry Devils 
River and Lowrey Draw Upper Lake Fork 
Creek, Tex. (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States of 
America approved last night the admission 
of the Territory of Alaska as a State; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have been re- 
peatedly requesting that they be constituted 
mto a State of the Union of the United 
States of America, and the granting of that 
request by Congress represents a triumph 
of the principle of free determination 
through which the people of Alaska have ex- 
pressed their will to attain statehood: There- 
fore the Senate of Puerto Rico 

Resolves, First, to congratulate, as it does 
hereby congratulate, the people of Alaska 
upon the resolve of Congress approving the 
admission of the Territory of Alaska as the 
49th State of the American Union, a resolve 
that gives validity to the principle of free de- 
termination. 

Secondly, to convey to the people of Alaska 
on such memorable occasion the heartfelt 
greetings of the people of Puerto Rico. 

Thirdly, to congratulate the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States upon the recognition of the principle 
of free determination which stems from the 
constitution of Alaska into a State of the 
Union. 

Fourthly, that a certified copy of the reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Governor of 
Alaska, Hon. Mike Stepovich, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate of the people of 
Alaska, as well as to the S er of the House 
and the President of the Senate of the United 
States Congress, 
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A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Supervisors’ Association of 
the State of New York, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to assist the railroad in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Memorials signed by sundry citizens of the 
United States, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to change the east 
front of the Capitol Building in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Maui, T. H., 
favoring the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The petition of M. P. Matthews, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting statehood to Hawaii; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


PLIGHT OF RAILROAD INDUSTRY— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by or- 
ganizations of the State of New York, 
relating to the plight of the railroad 
industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE OPTIMIST CLUB OF 
BINGHAMTON, N., Y. 


Whereas the railroads of the Nation, in- 
cluding those serving this community, are 
in dire financial straits and are, in fact, 
threatened with bankruptcy or Government 
ownership; and 

Whereas the railroads are vital to the 
growth and continued prosperity of this 
community because they are big taxpayers 
and furnish employment for thousands of 
our citizens; and 

Whereas thousands of our residents would 
be thrown out of work in the event the 
railroads collapsed; and 

Whereas they bring into the community 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
the purchase of goods and services; and 

Whereas the railroads are essential to the 
community and national economy in peace- 
time and especially in times of national 
emergency; and 

Whereas the Smathers committee which 
investigated the deteriorating railroad sit- 
uation, reported that the railroads must 
have immediate assistance if they are to 
survive as a free enterprise industry; and 

Whereas the Smathers committee has pro- 
posed legislation which would help the 
railroads in their fight for survival: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record in favor of immediate action by Con- 
gress to approve this legislation recom- 
mended by the Senate committee; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators from 
New York and the Congressman from this 
district. 


RESOLUTION or TOWN Boarn, Lyons, N. Y. 


At the meeting of town of Lyons Town 
Board, held June 25, 1958, the following res- 
olution was adopted: 

“Whereas the railroads are an essential 
element in the economy of the town of 
Lyons area and a vital factor in both our 
national prosperity and our national de- 
fense, and 

“Whereas if the town of Lyons area and 
the Nation are to continue to reap the bene- 
fits of this essential, free enterprise trans- 
portation system, relief from some of the 
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legislative restrictions of the railroads is im- 
perative: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the town board of the 
town of Lyons requests that prompt affirm- 
ative action be taken by the Congress of the 
United States to make the necessary prac- 
tical changes that will permit the national 
railroads to improve their financial condi- 
tion.” 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD H, HARTNAGEL, 
Town Clerk, 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
BALLSTON Spa, N. Y. 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the village of Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
a resolution was passed as follows: 

“Whereas the economic welfare and pros- 
perity of the village of Ballston Spa, in a 
large measure depends upon a sound and 
thriving railroad industry; and 

“Whereas the present depressed state of 
our railroads has caused numerous layoffs 
and widespread unemployment to the det- 
riment of the people of the village of Balls- 
ton Spa: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the village board urge the 
Senators from this State, and the Repre- 
sentatives from this district, to lend active 
support to the passage of legislation to im- 
plement the recommendations of the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation of the 
Senate Commitee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—that a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the minutes and 
copies sent to the said Senators and Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Trusting you will use your influence to 
aid us in this good cause, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES G. HENIGER, 
Mayor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

H., Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution 
proposing & Code of Ethics for Government 
service (Rept. No. 1812). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 11077. An act to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States of 
America (Rept. No. 1813); and 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the centennial anniversary 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debate which was 
held in Freeport, Ill, on August 27, 1858 
(Rept. No. 1814). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 552. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J. (Rept. No. 1816); 

S. 1280. A bill for the relief of Antonio da 
Costa (Rept. No. 1819); 

S. 3270. A bill for the relief of Nick 
Tsalikis (Rept. No. 1820); 

8.3357. A bill for the relief of Arturo 
Ernesto Audrain y Campos (Rept. No, 1821); 

S. 3598. A bill for the relief of Feiga Chi- 
rinsky Roseman (Rept. No. 1822); 

S. 3641. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo (Rept. No. 1823); 

S. 3987. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact 
(Rept. No. 1826); 

H.R. 2261. An act for the relief of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America (Rept. No. 1815); 
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H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Lucia 
(Castaneda) Sayaan and Gloria (Castaneda) 
Sayaan (Rept. No. 1824); and 

H.R. 11033. An act to authorize the crea- 
tion of record of admission for permanent 
residence in the case of certain Hungarian 
refugees (Rept. No. 1817). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3404. A bill for the relief of Doulatram 
Chattulani Chavez (Rept. No. 1825); and 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1818). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 8850. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to au- 
thorize additional deferments in certain 
cases (Rept. No. 1827). 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the con< 
struction of modern naval vessels (Rept. 
No. 1828). 


REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS IN FEDERAL CRIMI- 
NAL CASES—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER], from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I report favorably, with 
an amendment, the bill (S. 3275) to 
provide for the representation of. indi- 
gent defendants in criminal cases in the 
district courts of the United States, and 
I submit a report (No. 1829) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill, inasmuch as I was a sponsor of a 
similar bill, S. 3993. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join as a cosponsor of Senate 
bill 3275, because it is similar to S. 3993, 
an administration bill which I intro- 
duced on June 12, 1958, at the request 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Even more importantly, I support this 
bill because it will help to assure equal 
justice under the criminal law for rich 
and poor alike. 

As I think we will all agree, the Bill 
of Rights is one of the most important 
parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Guaranteeing the freedom of the in- 
dividual is basic to our way of life and 
to the preservation and sanctity of pri- 
vate property. 

If a person can be indicted and con- 
victed without adequate legal repre- 
sentation, he has in effect been denied 
his rights under the Constitution. 

This bill will help the poor to obtain 
the same high class legal services as the 
rich. 

The burden on the voluntary services 
of the members of the bar has become 
so great that it is too much to expect 
them to carry the load all by themselves 
without the help of a public defender 
system such as this, 
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It is my hope that this bill will be 
quickly passed by the Senate and the 
House and sent to the White House for 
approval. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation three 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 4122. A bill to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior adjusting, defer- 
ring, and canceling certain irrigation charges 
against non-Indian owned lands under the 
Wapato Indian irrigation project, Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4123. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to administer certain acquired lands 
as revested Oregon and California railroad 
grant lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4124. A bill for the relief of Melvin H. 
Baker and Frances V. Baker; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 4125. A bill to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended by the acts 
of July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 
8.4126. A bill for the relief of John E, 
Doyle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
BRIcKER, and Mr. Martin of Penn- 
sylvania) : 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Civil War 
Centennial Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL (for himself, Mr. 
Bricker, and Mr. LAUSCHE) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 3880) to cre- 
ate an independent Federal Aviation 
Agency, to provide for the safe and effi- 
cient use of the airspace by both civil and 
military operations, and to provide for 
the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best fos- 
ter its development and safety, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION OF 
CERTAIN MINERALS FROM DO- 
MESTIC MINES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize produc- 


tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 


fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I intend to 
propose to the bill (S. 4071) to provide 
more effective price, production adjust- 
ment, and marketing programs for var- 
ious agricultural commodities, reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, when it is brought up for de- 
bate. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
add a new title IV to the bill, to enact 
a Dairy Products Marketing Act of 1958. 
This dairy plan conforms to the princi- 
ples of the dairy program provided for 
in the comprehensive farm bill, (S. 
2952), which I introduced on the first 
day for the introduction of bills in this 
session, and in the dairy bill (S. 3456), 
which I introduced on March 12, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
Montana {Mr. MANSFIELD], the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], and the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Moreover, Mr. President, my present 
amendment provides a workable and ef- 
fective plan for helping dairy farmers. 
It would enable dairy producers to earn 
more satisfactory incomes than they can 
at present, and at the same time it 
would save hundreds of millions for the 
taxpayers, in the costs of the present in- 
adequate and wasteful programs during 
recent years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit another amendment which I in- 
tend to propose to Senate bill S. 4071, 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
add a new title IV to the bill to enact 
a Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958. 

The amendment would give dairy pro- 
ducers an opportunity to carry out a 
self-help dairy program. The provisions 
of the amendment are identical with 
those in the bill (S. 3125) introduced on 
January 27 by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], for himself and for my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and my- 
self, with one single exception: A pro- 
vision for voting by blocs which appeared 
in S. 3125 has been omitted from my 
“amendment, so that each dairy producer 
will cast his own vote in any referendum 
of producers that is conducted under this 
program. 

Mr. President, this amendment em- 
bodies the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation, the 
major national organization of dairy or- 
ganizations, which has a great many 
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affiliates in my State of Wisconsin and 
throughout the country. It is a very 
good proposal; it is workable, and would 
enable dairy producers to greatly im- 
prove their incomes, to manage their 
own dairy program on a democratic 
farmer-controlled basis, with tremendous 
savings to the taxpayers. Dairy farmers 
have given this self-help proposal their 
most careful study over many, many 
months, and they are for it by an over- 
whelming majority. I am sorry this pro- 
posal was not accepted by the Senate and 
House committees. But I do feel that 
the dairy farmers who have given so 
much time and effort to developing this 
plan deserve to have it considered by 
Congress. That is why I propose to offer 
this plan as an amendment to the farm 
bill, and I intend to discuss its advan- 
tages in greater detail when the amend- 
ment is called up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 4071, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
and Mr. TALMADGE) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate bill 4071, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Douctas, Mr. Javits, and 
Mr. NEUBERGER) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R, 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST 
LAWS TO CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL 
TEAM SPORTS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is away from the Senate today on 
Official business. He has asked that I 
seek unanimous consent to have several 
additional cosponsors placed on Senate 
bill 4070, which is better known as the 
baseball bill. 

The Senators who wish to be officially 
listed as cosponsors of this bill, and who 
are not listed on the printed copies are 
Senators CARLSON, FLANDERS, FREAR, and 
JACKSON. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
F rear] was one of the original sponsors, 
but, due to a clerical error, his name 
was omitted from the printed bill. 

I would like to have unanimous con- 
sent to have the names of these 4 
Senators added as cosponsors of the bill, 
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and to have the names of the 50 cospon- 
sors listed in the Recorp at this point. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the names of the additional 
cosponsors will be added to the bill; and, 
without objection, a list of all of the co- 
sponsors will be printed in the RECORD, 
The list of cosponsors is as follows: 
Senators ALLoTT, BARRETT, BEALL, BRICKER, 
BRIDGES, BUSH, BUTLER, CAPEHART, CARLSON, 
CASE, CURTIS, DOUGLAS, FLANDERS, FREAR, FUL~ 
BRIGHT, GOLDWATER, GREEN, HENNINGS, HILL, 
HOBLITZELL, HOLLAND, HRUSKA, HUMPHREY, 
Ives, JACKSON, JENNER, KENNEDY, KNOWLAND, 
KucHEL, MALONE, MANSFIELD, MARTIN of Iowa, 
Martin of Pennsylvania, MCNAMARA, MUNDT, 
Murray, Pastore, PAYNE, POTTER, REVER- 
COMB, SALTONSTALL, SCHOEPPEL, SMATHERS, 
SmirH of New Jersey, SYMINGTON, THUR- 
MOND, THYE, YARBOROUGH, and YOUNG. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. WILEY: 


Statement prepared by him on the elimi- 
nation of futures trading in onions. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H. R. 4642, 
TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION 
AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958, at 10 a. m. in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, on 
H. R. 4642, to establish a Commission and 
Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure. 

Any person desiring to be heard, or to 
submit a statement of views pertinent 
to the subject matter under considera- 
tion should, prior to July 15, 1958, con- 
tact the subcommittee counsel in order 
that necessary arrangements may be 
made. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to President Eisen- 
hower’s strong endorsement of House 
bill 13257, the education bill which the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor reported last week. It is possible 
Dar the House will act on the bill this 
week. 

The President emphasized his support 
in a letter to Representative WAIN- 
WRIGHT, which was printed on page 13259 
of yesterday’s RECORD. 

This bill, he wrote, “fulfills most of the 
objectives I outlined in my message to 
Congress last January.” 

The President also stated his approval 
of the student loan program contained 
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in the bill, although he pointed out that 
this provision should lessen the need for 
Federal scholarships. He suggested that 
the number of scholarships be reduced 
from the present figure of roughly 20,000 
to the 10,000 recommended by the ad- 
ministration. 

Because it is my hope that this bill 
may soon come before the Senate, I par- 
ticularly wish to stress the President’s 
concluding statement to Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT, that— 

The passage of a sound educational bill is 
& top-priority objective of Congress, and I 
heartily support your efforts to achieve this 
objective. If the United States is to main- 
tain its position of leadership and if we 
are further to enhance the quality of our so- 
ciety, we must see to it that today’s young 
people are prepared to contribute the maxi- 
mum to our future progress and strength 
and that we achieve the highest possible ex- 
cellence in our education. 


ADM. LEWIS STRAUSS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Tuesday, July 1, on page 12785, appears 
the statement by my esteemed colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. HIicKENLOOPER] on the 
subject of the retirement of the Honor- 
able Lewis L. Strauss as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I regret 
that I was not on the floor when this 
tribute was paid, but I am happy to 
identify myself with all the fine things 
the Senator from Iowa and other Sena- 
tors said about Lewis Strauss, and to 
express my gratification at the wide 
range of the newspaper comment prais- 
ing him for his distinguished service in 
the past and looking forward to greater 
things for him in the future. 

I desire to add a word to what the 
Senator from Iowa said because my ex- 
perience with Lewis goes further back 
than the experience of the Senator from 
Iowa. While an outstanding record dur- 
ing World War II and subsequently was 
made by Admiral Strauss, and ably re- 
corded in the remarks of the Senator 
from Iowa, I desire to recall the days of 
World War I and the period from then 
to the point where the Senator from 
Iowa picked up the story. 

During this period it was my special 
privilege to be intimately associated with 
Lewis Strauss in the unique operations 
of the so-called CRB—the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium—which former 
President Hoover set up at the very be- 
ginning of World War I. Lewis Strauss 
as a very young man was connected 
with that Commission, and when it de- 
veloped into the United States Food Ad- 
ministration during the administration 
of President Woodrow Wilson, Lewis 
Strauss applied to Mr. Hoover to be his 
private secretary for that particular op- 
eration. As Iwas also a part of the CRB 
and the United States Food Administra- 
tion at that time, I came to know Lewis 
Strauss intimately on the personal side 
and in the expression of his great hu- 
manitarianism under our common leader, 
Mr. Hoover, whom we all came to speak 
of as the “Chief.” 

Both Lewis Strauss and I had the high 
privilege, after World War I, to be iden- 
tified with the operations of the CRB, 
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the American Relief Administration, the 
European Children’s Fund, and the other 
postwar relief operations which were so 
ably handled by Mr. Hoover. This ex- 
perience has led to a continuation down 
through the years of an association with 
men dedicated to world problems on the 
highest humanitarian level. Lewis 
Strauss has always been active in all 
these operations; and in his movements 
in World War II, through the various 
stages of promotion in the Navy, and 
ultimately in the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he has never over- 
looked his responsibilities and privileges 
in continuing with some of the rest of us 
to carry on the work of the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation, an 
aftermath of the old CRB. 

This work, with its exchange of stu- 
dents between Belgium and America, has 
established the pattern for student ex- 
changes by various foundations, and 
more recently by the operations in this 
field of the USIA and the Department of 
State. In highlighting the great service 
Lewis Strauss has rendered in the scien- 
tific field, in his grasp of the possibilities 
of atomic energy, I feel it is appropriate 
also to call attention to this earlier his- 
tory, which reveals the character and the 
vision of Lewis Strauss and Alice Strauss, 
his wife, who voluntarily have made 
these enormous contributions to human 
welfare. It is a great source of joy and 
satisfaction to Mrs. Smith and me to 
have been identified with these friends of 
ours down through the years since World 
War I, 


THE PRESIDENT AT OTTAWA 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, 
seldom has President Eisenhower been 
more eloquent, more impressive, or more 
effective than he was in his address to 
the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. He 
was particularly effective in his point- 
by-point explanation, lucid and logical, 
of American policies which have created 
resentment among Canadians, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 10, 
1958, under the heading “The President 
at Ottawa.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AT OTTAWA 

Seldom has President Eisenhower been 
more eloquent, more impressive, or more 
effective than he was in his address to the 
Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. 

Typical of the warmth and genuineness 
of the man was the message he dared to 
speak “in my halting French to my French 
friends of Canada”: “Ici, au Canada, vous 
avez démontré que les rapports entre les 
peuples libres ne sont pas affaiblis par des 
differences de langue et de facon de parler.” 

He was particularly effective in his point- 
by-point explanation, lucidly and logically, 
of those American policies which have cre- 
ated resentment among Canadians, to wit: 

Wheat disposal: “In times of local famine 
or disaster we give wheat away. We have 
also bartered it for strategic materials, 
Finally, we sell wheat for local currency to 
countries which cannot afford to purchase 
it commercially. * * * Our policy is to lend 
back to the government in question most of 
the proceeds for local economic develop- 
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ment. * * * The funds which we have been 
enabled to make available to recipient coun- 
tries should in the long run help to raise 
standards of living and create enlarged mar- 
kets for all of us.” 

Canada’s dollar deficit: Since we are not 
state traders, “these articles come to you 
here in Canada only because of the desire 
of the individual Canadian consumer to buy 
& particular piece of merchandise.” In the 
Free World’s “multilateral trading commu- 
nity * * * an imbalance in trade with one 
country * * * is usually balanced or largely 
offset by the state of the accounts with other 
trading nations. * * * Your export deficit to 
the United States is offset by export sur- 
pluses of other countries and by the flow 
of investment to Canada.” 

Quotas and tariffs: Here, “our govern- 
mental policies can either expand or restrict 
your opportunities to sell to us, * * * Each 
of us feels a responsibility to provide some 
protection to particular sectors of our eco- 
nomies which may be in distress.” Oil im- 
ports were restricted to help keep domestic 
exploration at a healthy level, but United 
States companies put voluntary restrictions 
on their own imports to minimize the impact 
on Canadian oil exports. In a dozen cases 
where the President granted tariff relief to 
domestic industries, only one affected 
Canada, 

United States investment in Canada: Its 
size has led to expression of concern, but the 
funds were attracted by Canada’s business 
opportunities. “Though they may raise 
questions in specific cases respecting control 
of an industry by American citizens, these 
industries are, of course, subject to Canadian 
law. Moreover, these investments have 
helped you to develop your resources and to 
expand your industrial plant at a far faster 
rate than would have been possible had you 
relied wholly on your own savings. * * * 
These funds have also helped Canada to 
finance with ease its recent surplus of im- 
ports from the United States.” 

These differences, the President concluded, 
emphasize anew that the hallmark of free- 
dom is the right to differ as well as the right 
to agree, and he appealed to our Canadian 
friends to confront, in unity with us, the 
greatest challenge we both confront: 

“All that we Canadians and Americans, 
and those who went before us, have built, 
all that we believe in, is challenged as it 
has never been challenged before. The new 
horizons of competition range from the polar 
areas and extend to the infinity of outer 
space. 

“It is for us to bring to the challenge a 
response worthy of ourselves and our 
nations.” 

The response of the honorable members 
was to beat their desks in hearty applause, 
and the speaker of Commons, Roland Miche- 
ner, said his words not only reassured Ca- 
nadians but “have rekindled in our hearts 
those ancient and enduring sentiments of 
friendship which have characterized our rela- 
tions for most of the last century and a half.” 


DR. ROMAN W. DeSANCTIS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish at this time to express my sincere 
appreciation and warm regards to Dr. 
Roman W. DeSanctis, assistant attend- 
ing physician of the Congress, who re- 
cently completed his 2-year tour of active 
duty as lieutenant in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy. 

Dr. DeSanctis has joined the staff of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston, where he will be a resident in 
internal medicine. He was born in Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., on October 30, 1930, 
and lived most of his life in Tucson, Ariz., 
so he is still a young man, and his 
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achievements, experience, and education 
presage an outstanding future in the 
medical profession. 

He received his bachelor of arts degree 
at the University of Arizona and his doc- 
tor of medicine degree from the Harvard 
Medical School, where he was president 
of his class, a member of Alpha Omega 
Alpha, honorary medical fraternity, and 
Nu Sigma Nu, professional medical fra- 
ternity. 

I am sure all of us who have benefited 
so much from his unstinted services will 
long remember his warm personality, 
great professional ability, and constant 
willingness to put devotion to duty ahead 
of matters of personal interest. He is, 
in the truest sense, a genuine disciple of 
the Hippocratic oath. 

In bidding farewell to Dr. DeSanctis, 
my best wishes for the best of everything 
in the future go to him, his lovely wife, 
Ruth Ann, and their two charming 
daughters, Ellen Ruth and Lydia Marie, 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD IN THE 85TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes on 1 subject, instead of the 
customary 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, wide- 
spread international as well as national 
attention was given the recent fight in 
the Senate which was climaxed last week 
by the vote in favor of statehood for 
Alaska. On Monday, President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill into law. But the 
fight to grant statehood to United States 
Territories is only half won. The Senate 
still has the same historic opportunity 
and responsibility during this session of 
Congress to deal with a measure on the 
calendar to make Hawaii our 50th 
State—a bill which I strongly support. 

~The statehood for Hawaii bill is far 
more important than a mere statehood 
bill. Today, public attention in many 
foreign countries, particularly the less 
developed nations in Asia and Africa, is 
riveted even more intensively on the 
outcome of Hawaii statehood than it was 
on the issue of Alaska. For with Hawaii, 
we propose to elevate to full statehood 
a United States Territory inhabited by 
approximately half a million Americans, 
and of that population 80 percent are 
either Hawaiian or part Hawaiian or 
descendents of Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Asiatic peoples. Only about 95,000 
in Hawaii were classified as Caucasian 
in the 1950 census. 

Granting the full range of rights, lib- 
erties, and duties to the people of Ha- 
waii, which American statehood auto- 
matically confers, would have an im- 
mensely favorable impact on millions of 
nonwhites who live in free nations con- 
stantly being courted by Soviet Russia, 
Red China, and other Communist bloc 
countries, and whose support we are 
working so diligently to maintain. At the 
same time, statehood for Hawaii would 
serve to recognize officially the full scope 
of the contributions these Americans 
have already made to our free institu- 
tions in peace and war, their growing 
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economy, and the dedication to our sys- 
tem of private enterprise which is so 
evident in the education, the ideals, and 
the activities of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Hawaiians today. 

I deeply hope that the bill proposing 
Hawaii statehood will be brought up for 
consideration in the Senate before the 
present session is adjourned. It should 
not be pigeonholed or sidetracked for 
this session. The history-making chance 
to meet both the 49th and 50th State 
in one session, as we last did with Ari- 
zona and New Mexico in 1912, should not 
be lost. 

The only reason for deferring action 
on Hawaii now would seem to be fear of 
extended debate so late in the session. 
But the idea of extended debate as a 
means for blocking action does not 
seem at all popular these days. Besides, 
let us not overlook the significance of 
the final vote on Alaska: 64 to 20. Even 
under the present Senate rules govern- 
ing debate, which I and several others 
advocate strengthening, the 64 support- 
ers of Alaska statehood—should they 
rally to Hawaiian statehood—constitute 
exactly the total needed to vote to close 
unlimited debate. I think that is an 
extremely important point with respect 
to whether or not the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill should be brought up at this 
session. 

I come from New York, the most pop- 
ulous State in the Union, which pays 
about 18 percent of the whole Federal 
tax. It has almost one-tenth of the 
population of the entire country. Yet 
in this body New York State today has 
only 2 votes out of 96. One would think 
we would be most anxious to keep our 
vote in the Senate exactly what it is. 
Yet I am convinced that the great ma- 
jority of the people of my State want 
to see Hawaii admitted into the Union, 
as they wanted to see Alaska admitted, 
because we believe in growth, and not re- 
striction, as being best for us and for 
the whole country. 

I believe the majority of the people 
of my State consider it more important 
for Hawaii to be admitted into the Union 
than for New York to accept the slight 
change in its present percentage of the 
total vote in the Senate which the admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawaii would mean. 

New York State has looked out upon 
the Atlantic since the beginning of this 
Republic. New York City has been the 
chief port for trade with Europe. But 
I am proud to say that the people of 
my State have always been aware of the 
fact that our prosperity and our great- 
ness are in growth rather than restric- 
tion, in expansion rather than limita- 
tion. 

It is for these reasons that, both as a 
Member of the House and of this body, 
I have consistently supported statehood 
for Hawaii. 

In our time the world has shrunk. The 
east and west coasts of the United States 
today are 4 hours apart by jet flight; 
only a fraction of a second apart by tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio. Many of 
the Members of this body remember when 
it took the greater part of a week to 
travel to California. It used to take 
weeks, and even months, to communi- 
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cate with the far western part of our 
country. 

What happens in Washington is known 
within minutes in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Saigon, and Rangoon. The reverse is also 
true. What happens in those formerly 
far away places makes news nearly every 
morning in Brooklyn, Troy, Utica, and 
Binghamton. We can no longer be in- 
different to the thinking of the peoples of 
Asia. We need their favorable under- 
standing of our basic inclusionist policy 
which will be shown by the admission to 
statehood of Hawaii. 

These are the facts—facts important 
to the security and even survival of the 
United States. When Americans in 
Washington or Oregon or California look 
west, they look toward the homelands of 
two-thirds of the peoples of the world. 
And between our continent and these 
distant lands lies Hawaii, literally the 
crossroads of the Pacific. 

We have made a deep impression on 
the peoples of the Pacific and the Far 
East by admitting Alaska into the Union. 
There can be no justification for failing 
now—and I emphasis now—to take the 
next logical step, the admission of 
Hawaii. 

America has taught the world a les- 
son—the lesson of the melting pot. We 
have a powerful Nation, not only be- 
cause of the greatness of our social and 
political institutions and the wealth of 
our resources, but also due to the ad- 
mixture of our cultures and national 
origins. The fusion of all these into one 
is the basic strength of our Union. My 
own State has been one of the principal 
crucibles of the American melting pot; 
Hawaii has been another. 

It is to our constant interest to let the 
people of the far Pacific know that the 
Senate of the United States, having duly 
considered the application of the people 
of Hawaii for statehood, has decided to 
grant the application and to confer upon 
this last Territory under the American 
fiag full equality in the community of 
American States. Hawaiians are no less 
American because of their Asian ante- 
cedents. 

Hawaiians, Mr. President, are as 
American as you and I; they have fought 
on American battlefields, contributed 
their fair share to our revenues, our na- 
tional production, our trade, commerce, 
and industry. Of this fact I am abso- 
lutely certain: In the measure of their 
patriotic devotion the people of Hono- 
lulu are indistinguishable from the peo- 
ple of Topeka or Galveston or Concord 
or New York City. For proof one need 
only consider everyday life in Hawaii and 
the record of Hawaiian soldiers, seamen, 
and airmen in World War II and in 
Korea. 

I saw them myself as a soldier in 
World War II and can testify to that fact 
from my own experience. 

Their public-school system is as good 
as that of any State in the Union. Per- 
sons born and raised in Hawaii have con- 
tributed to the glory of America not only 
in war but in science, the arts, and, last 
but by no means least, sports. In recent 
Olympic competitions, Americans born 
in Hawaii have added luster to our na- 
tional name and fame. 
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It will contribute greatly, almost im- 
measurably, to the honor of America, to 
our standing in the world, to our security 
and to world peace—and it will serve the 
cause of justice—if, before this session 
ends, we will vote to admit Hawaii into 
the Union as the 50th State, as we have 
already voted Alaska as the 49th. For 
these actions this 85th Congress will be 
remembered with respect and gratitude 
in all the recorded history of our 
country. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks the 
lead editorial, entitled “Hawaii’s Turn,” 
from last night’s Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawat's TURN 

The concluding recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget message to Con- 
gress last January 13 was that the lawmak- 
ers complete action on appropriate legisla- 
tion admitting Hawaii and Alaska into the 
Union as States At this point Congress has 
done half of the job, Alaska statehood has 
been approved and the President this week 
signed legislation authorizing the North Star 
Territory to complete formalities for full 
partnership in the Union. 

But while expressing happiness at the ac- 
tion on Alaska, Mr. Eisenhower declared 
himself extremely disturbed at reports that 
Hawaii may not receive like consideration 
during the life of the 85th Congress. “I per- 
sonally believe,” the President said, “that 
Hawaii is qualified for statehood equally with 
Alaska’”’—a point of view that is amply sup- 
ported by the political and economic devel- 
opment of the island territory and which has 
been argued forcefully by spokesmen for a 
majority of Hawaii’s inhabitants. 

As a practical matter, the Hawaiian case 
is facing some serious obstacles on Capitol 
Hill. The first is that of time—with Con- 
gress hoping to clear up a still-heavy docket 
of high-priority legislation and adjourn by 
mid-August at the latest. Hawaiian state- 
hood legislation is awaiting consideration on 
both sides of the Capitol, but the Senate 
leadership currently is taking the position 
that initial action must come from the 
House. In that branch, the Hawaiian bill is 
in the Interior Committee, and is being 
blocked for the time being at least by a 
committee deadlock over the controversial 
Frying Pan River reclamation legislation. 
Hurting Hawaii’s chances, too, on both sides 
of the Hill are charges of strong Communist 
influence in the islands and the fact that 
the population includes a high percentage of 
people of Oriental races. 

With all this, however, the case for Ha- 
waiian statehood has been made convinc- 
ingly in the past. In justice to the islands, 
the question should be cleared for considera- 
tion of the full Congress at this session, and 
the supporting pledges of both major polit- 
ical parties should not be honored. 


OKLAHOMA BAR ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSES S. 2646 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the so-called Jenner-Butler bill, which 
proposes to deal with decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. I hope if the bill comes up 
for consideration by the Senate, it will 
be decisively rejected. 

The opposition to the measure is wide- 
spread. Several days ago the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Butter] set forth in the REecorp the 
opposition to S. 2646, the Jenner-Butler 
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bill, of a particular organization in New 
York City which is called the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, which has 
been characterized, according to the in- 
sertion in the RECORD, as a “Communist- 
front organization.” Consequently, there 
might be the implication that only left- 
wing and radical groups oppose S. 2646. 

In the order to keep the record straight, 
Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
some of the most distinguished persons 
and organizations which oppose the 
measure. They include the United 
States Attorney General, distinguished 
professors of our law schools, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the New York State 
Bar Association, the Bar Association of 
the city of New York, the New York 
County Lawyers Association, and a num- 
ber of bar associations throughout the 
country. Indeed, I have just received a 
resolution from the Oklahoma Bar Asso- 
ciation and I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, since it also op- 
poses the measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hog- 
LITZELL in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the executive council rec- 
ommend to the members of the Oklahoma 
Bar Association that they oppose the Jenner 
bill, S. 2646, that they so advise their Sen- 
ators and Representatives, that this action 
be published in the Journal, and that Sen- 
ator Javits be so advised. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of influential newspapers through- 
out the country, including the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, all editorially 
are opposed to the bill. 

The resolution which I have intro- 
duced, Senate Joint Resolution 169, pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment, by 
way of a substitute for the Jenner-Butler 
bill, is supported, not only by myself, but 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], the Senators 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. President, I think the RECORD 
needs to be kept very straight regard- 
ing this matter, and the issue should not 
be confused by letting the Record stand 
with the statement that some leftwing 
organization in New York City is opposed 
to the bill. On the contrary, with the 
deepest conviction the bill is opposed 
by distinguished representatives of the 
American people and representative or- 
ganizations, particularly organizations in 
the legal profession. 

Mr. President, I think it is very im- 
portant that any time there can be 
pinned on a measure the support of some 
Communist or neo-Communist organiza- 
tion it should not be a kiss of death to 
the opposition to the measure and cause 
others torun. This would be a fine tech- 
nique if the Communists and their 
friends could get away with it. I know 
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very well our colleagues who are spon- 
soring the bill have no such idea. I think 
they themselves will welcome the Recorp 
being balanced, as I am trying to bal- 
ance it today. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 


KIDNAPING OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
BY REBEL FORCES IN CUBA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, an 
exchange of correspondence which I 
have had with the State Department 
with relation to the kidnaping by the 
rebel forces in Cuba of Americans—a 
most regrettable and deplorable situa- 
tion which we must use every resource 
at our command to correct. Iask unani- 
mous consent to have printed my tele- 
gram to the Secretary of State and the 
letter reply from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, in view of the fact that a number 
of those who were kidnaped are from 
New York. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JULY 2, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Among United States personnel kidnaped 
by the Castro Forces in Cuba are a number 
of New Yorkers. This is an outrageous situ- 
ation, as you have already stated. I am 
very glad to see that you do not propose to 
allow the United States to be blackmailed 
in connection with it, However, release of 
these United States citizens by the rebels 
is absolutely essential to the proper asser- 
tion of our position. The primary duties 
of the Cuban Government are to show first 
that it is truly representative of the people 
of Cuba and second that it can keep order. 
I submit, therefore, that we should make 
strong representations to the Government 
upon the subject of its capability for pre- 
venting such brigandage within its own jur- 
isdiction and should demand accountability 
accordingly. Also, the Castro Forces should 
understand the depth of feeling and deter- 
mination in this country on this subject. I 
am sure the families involved would greatly 
appreciate your advice to me upon this whole 
matter, 

Jacos K. Javirs, 
United States Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 8, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Javirs: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your telegram of July 
2, 1958, regarding the kidnaping of Ameri- 
can citizens by rebel forces in Cuba. 

Let me assure you that the Department 
fully shares your deep concern and will con- 
tinue to do everything possible to secure 
the safe release of all those who are still 
being held. Two of our consuls in Cuba 
were sent to make contact with the rebel 
forces immediately following the abductions 
and have been working ceaselessly and under 
most difficult circumstances toward that end. 
Some of the captives have already been es- 
eorted by one of our consular officials from 
rebel-held territory via helicopter to safe 
haven at our Guantanamo Bay naval base. 
According to reports broadcast over the rebel 
radio, the rebel chieftain yesterday ordered 
the release of all the Americans, The De- 
partment most earnestly hopes that this 
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report is true and that it will be possible 
to evacuate the rest of the men within a very 
short time. 

I should also like to express the Depart- 
ment’s appreciation of the thoughtful ob- 
servations made in your telegram regarding 
the current political situation in Cuba and 
our relations with that country. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


CULTURAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an ex- 
traordinary series of articles, published 
in the New York Times of New York 
City, with relation to the enormous 
amount of money the Soviet Union 
spends in the cultivation of the arts, 
pointing out that the price of their ar- 
tistic superiority comes high, because 
the Soviet creator or performer is given 
no opportunity for free expression or ex- 
perimentation, but must adhere to the 
goals of “Soviet realism,” and act as a 
propaganda tool of the state. 

Mr. President, these articles are su- 
premely important to us for two rea- 
sons: 

First, they emphasize the vital impor- 
tance of the exchanges of Soviet artists 
and performers and our artists and per- 
formers, because that is the most dra- 
matic way in which we can demonstrate 
the progressive and exciting ideas 
which are produced under our system of 
free institutions and unhindered cre- 
ativity, which makes this, in my opinion, 
one of the brightest cultural spots ever 
known on earth. 

Second, it directs our attention to the 
need for some governmental interests in 
the arts, whether under the bill which 
I have sponsored for a United States arts 
foundation or in some other way. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks ex- 
cerpts from the excellent series of arti- 
cles published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

(Following is the first of five articles on 
the arts in the Soviet Union by the music 
critic of the New York Times, who recently 
paid a visit and is now on assignment in 
Europe.) 

(By Howard Taubman) 

The Soviet Union’s effort in diffusing cul- 
ture among the 200 million people in its 
vast territories is prodigious. 

No government spends so much money on 
theater, opera, ballet and other arts as does 
the Soviet. No other government has 560 
direct and intimate a concern with the 
training and careers of its interpretive and 
creative artists. No other government mar- 
shals the arts so effectively for the enrich- 
ment of personal lives and at the same time 
for the purposes of the state. 

It would be easy in the old habit of dis- 
crediting everything Soviet to underesti- 
mate the significance of this phase of Soviet 
life. It would be easy to say that dictator- 
ships must provide their people with bread 
and circuses and to insist that the gigantic 
cultural program represents the circuses, 
But it would be wrong. f 

There is a genuine ~Aedication to artistic 
ideals in the Soviet Union. There is a per- 
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vasive love of beauty. There is an exhilara- 
tion in the skill and virtuosity of highly 
trained performers. There is respect for 
the creative vocation. The people are being 
taught unremittingly to take pride in art as 
in learning. 

In every area of Soviet life—in the city 
and in the countryside, in European Russia 
with its old traditions and in the vast 
frontiers of Siberia—people are urged to ex- 
pose themselves to artistic experience. 
Schools, factories, collective farms, labor 
unions and rest centers, all take an active 
role in bringing books, music, theater, the 
dance and the visual arts to the people— 
and the people to literature and the arts. 

To be cultured is regarded as one of the 
highest goods. This may only mean, in the 
narrow sense, to be mannerly. But it also 
means culture in the deeper sense—con- 
tact with, and appreciation of, the great 
achievements of the poets, playwrights, com- 
posers, and visionaries of past and present. 

Though we in the United States have a 
diversified cultural life and are doing some 
things to expand it, we do not work as 
determinedly and systematically as the 
Soviet Union to bring the living performer 
to so many people. With us art is largely 
a private matter. In the Soviet Union it 
is the prime interest of the government and 
the party. 

ART A POWERFUL TOOL 

Of course the arts are also propaganda 
weapons—internally and externally. They 
have been ever since in the mists of history— 
man began to express his deepest yearnings 
in words, sound, and form. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has made it a continuing policy 
to stimulate and channel this need because 
it knows what a powerful ally it can be. 

There are many impressive aspects in 
Soviet culture, and there are some bad ones, 
These articles seek to be objective about 
both. They grow out of 3 weeks of almost 
total immersion in the Soviet cultural scene, 
They are based on attendance at perform- 
ances every day—2, 3, and 4 on some 
days and on meetings with performers and 
creative people in the performing arts. 

The man who today sits on the pinnacle 
of artistic activity is Nikolai A. Mikhailov, 
Soviet Minister of Culture. Final policy in 
all matters, of course, stems officially from 
the Council of Ministers and in reality from 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, both headed by Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

It is no secret that the highest authorities 
show a lively concern for the problems, uses 
and position of the arts. The recurrent dis- 
cussions in Pravda, principal Communist 
Party paper, reflect this concern, 


(Following is the third of five articles on 
the arts in the Soviet Union by the music 
critic of the New York Times, who recently 
visited there and is on assignment this sum- 
mer in Europe.) 


(By Howard Taubman) 


The leading people in the performing arts 
are among the Soviet Union’s elite. Like the 
principal figures in the Government, the 
important party officials, the indispensable 
scientists and technicians, they enjoy the 
best living conditions the country has to 
offer. 

They have available an abundance of 
creature comforts: apartments that are as 
good as apartments can be in a land where 
the housing scarcity is acute; dachas (coun- 
try houses), cars and even chauffeurs. Other 
comforts are an abundance of food, modern 
gadgets such as television sets, tape record- 
ers, fine cameras and washing machines and 
reasonably good, occasionally attractive 
clothes, though these, too, are in short 
supply. 

Artists have respect and adulation. Hon- 
ors are heaped on them. As they achieve 
eminence in their professions, they receive 
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titles such as Merited Artist or People’s 
Artist. Though these laurels do not carry 
increased stipends, they bring other per- 
quisites such as better apartments. 


WORK IN ARTS ASSURED 


Most important of all, artists are assured 
that they may continue to function in their 
field. They work for a special theater or 
musical institution. If they are in demand, 
they may make guest appearances in the 
Soviet circuit of theaters and musical insti- 
tutions. They are sent on tours to other 
countries of the Communist bloc. And if 
they are outstanding and reliable politically, 
they may go on barnstorming missions 
throughout the world. 

In addition to regular salaries the per- 
formers, like all Soviet citizens, are entitled 
to free medical services. They get paid 
vacation trips to resorts like those in the 
Crimea. They work 10 months a year and 
have 2-month holidays. 

Even at the lowest level the art worker 
has security. 


(Following is the fourth of five articles on 
the arts in the Soviet Union by the music 
critic of the New York Times, who recently 
visited there and is on assignment in 
Europe.) 

(By Howard Taubman) 


The successful creative artist in the Soviet 
Union is a prophet with great honor in his 
Own country. A grateful Government show- 
ers rewards, material and otherwise, on him. 
It also lavishes constant attention on what 
he produces, Therein lies his problem. 

For the playwright, the composer, the 
painter, the novelist and the poet must func- 
tion within certain established principles. 
What is even more difficult, he is not sure 
how these principles will be interpreted in 
the case of the individual work. 

The reigning philosophy is Socialist real- 
ism. That much is easy to discover. It is 
much more difficult to find out exactly what 
Socialist realism means. Though every So- 
viet artist you speak with defers to it as the 
indisputable goal, you learn on close ques- 
tioning that there are different definitions 
of the concept and the idea it connotes. 


INTERPRETATIONS VARY 


Tikhon N. Khrennikov, general secretary of 
the Union of Soviet Composers and therefore 
a man with tremendous power in the musical 
world, has no doubts about what Socialist 
realism means in music. It means, he says, 
melody, optimism, expressing the ideals of 
the people. 

You speak to Nikolai Okhlopkov, chief di- 
rector of the Mayakovsky Theater, and you 
get a more subtle reply. He gives the exam- 
ple of a woman he met in Leningrad some 
months ago. She grumbled about every- 
thing—housing, food, neighbors. He found 
her annoying. Later he learned that during 
the long siege of Leningrad she gave away 
her rations, worked day and night, was always 
available to help people in trouble. 

The little truth about this woman, Mr. 
Okhlopkov said, is her grumbling; the big 
truth is her heroism, In his view the notion 
of Socialist realism must be interpreted so 
that you get at the big truth. 


CHANGES UNDER KHRUSHCHEV 


If there are differences in the interpreta- 
tion of the concept of Socialist realism, whose 
opinion prevails? When the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party speaks, there 
is no doubt, of course, as to what the line 
shall be, In the days of Stalin the party’s 
voice was heard often, and the results could 
be drastic. One has the impression that 
today the party leaders do not so speedily 
turn their own likes and dislikes in the arts 
into enduring principles of state. 

Indeed, one writer told of a speech de- 
livered by Miss Yekaterina A. Furtseva, only 
woman member of the party's presidium, to 
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a meeting of film workers. He quoted her 
as having said that “we,” meaning the regime, 
“were careful not to express our personal 
opinions about new works of art because, if 
we liked a thing, its importance might be 
exaggerated, and if we did not, its value 
might be underestimated.” 

Whether or not the party leaders have 
consciously worked out such a thoughtful 
policy cannot be proved. But the creative 
people feel that there has been considerable 
liberalization since the 20th Party Congress 
in February 1956. 

Creative people are treated as national 
ornaments. Shostakovich, Vasily P. Solov- 
yev-Sedoy, a writer of popular tunes; Otar 
V. Taktakishvili, Georgian composer, and 
Veli Mukhatov, Turkmen composer, are 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet. People such 
as Khrennikov and Khatchaturian are depu- 
ties of the Supreme Soviets of their re- 
publics. 

Creative artists are constantly in the news. 
They go on foreign goodwill missions. They 
are invited to receptions and parties for the 
elite, internal and international. 

It is a proud thing to be a creative artist 
in the Soviet Union. The only thing he 
cannot afford to do is to go completely his 
own way where it means most to him—his 
private creative world. 

(Following is the last of five articles on the 
arts in the Soviet Union by the music critic 
of the New York Times, who recently visited 
there and is on assignment in Europe.) 

(By Howard Taubman) 


In estimating the burgeoning of Soviet 
activity on all the cultural fronts two ques- 
tions need to be asked: What does this con- 
centration on the arts mean to the Soviet 
Union and its people? What lessons, if any, 
do the Soviet approach and accomplishments 
hold for the United States? 

An incident in Leningrad the first night 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played there indi- 
cated how, despite the old suspicions and 
repressions, pride in cultural response is 
encouraged. 

A United States photographer was taking 
pictures outside Philharmonic Hall. In front 
of the building and around the corner there 
was a cheerful queue of ticket holders with 
a cordon of policemen standing shoulder to 
shoulder to keep out people trying to muscle 
their way into the line. 

The photographer moved closer to get a 
good shot of the queue. As his camera clicked 
a tall, raw-boned, red-faced policeman bore 
down on him, protesting that it was for- 
bidden to make pictures of uniformed men 
and waiting lines, 

He demanded the film instantly. The 
photographer refused. Several Russians 
agreed with him. An interpreter also de- 
fended the photographer’s rights and insisted 
that he be permitted to speak to the police- 
man’s superior. Russians and Americans 
marched down the street to the officer in 


charge. 
POLICEMAN REPRIMANDED 


When the latter heard the story he turned 
on the policeman, 

“You fool,” he shouted, “let them take all 
the pictures they want. Let them see how 
our people stand in line for music. Let them 
find out how we love culture.” 

The fiourishing, expanding cultural ex- 
change with the West may also soften the 
old Soviet rigidity in the arts. These ex- 
changes are opening windows. The West is 
discovering that the Soviet Union is filled 
with vitality in the performing arts. The 
Soviet Union is discovering that the West is 
not so effete as it is supposed to be, that its 
performers have excitement and brilliance of 
their own. 

Some Russians dare to speak openly of a 
desire for greater familiarity with the con- 
temporary creative output of the West. A 
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theater man pleaded for a description of 
Eugene O'Neill's play Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night, and wondered whether a visitor 
could send him a copy. He spoke also of his 
eagerness to do a dramatization of Heming- 
way’s the Old Man and the Sea, which is 
admired in the Soviet Union. 

A musician visiting in the West heard a 
composition embodying advanced ideas, in- 
cluding writing in the 12-tone scale, which 
is scorned officially in the Soviet Union. He 
asked a non-Russian acquaintance whether 
he could obtain a score of this unusual piece. 
“I think,” he said, “it would be stimulating 
and instructive to our composers to study 
it.” 

NOT ONLY PROPAGANDA 

The spreading of culture in the Soviet 
Union is pursued with unflagging energy. 
The arts are the great highroad to the 
minds and hearts of people, and the Soviet 
authorities are well aware how powerfully 
books, songs, films, symphonies, plays, and 
ballets can aid them. But it would be a 
grave error to assume that everything in the 
Soviet Union has no purpose but propa- 
ganda. 

The arts flourish because they are also 
prized for the laughter, warmth, dignity, ex- 
altation, and insight they bring to life. 
They are supported with unparalleled gov- 
ernment generosity because they are ac- 
knowledged to be a great good in themselves. 

We in the United States would do well to 
accept these statements as truth. The im- 
mense flowering of scientific and technical 
competence in the Soviet Union has been 
recognized by us as a challenge. If we re- 
gard the competition with the Soviet Union 
as something we cannot afford to lose, we 
had better take a candid look at our relative 
position in the arts. 

The arts are maintained by the Govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union, and there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion in the United 
States as to whether we should follow a simi- 
lar course. Certainly we do not wish to let 
the arts become the propaganda handmaiden 
of any administration. But the Soviet rec- 
ord in the arts should induce some soul- 
searching on our part. 

In a city like Tiflis the opera house receives 
7 million rubles from the Georgian Republic’s 
Ministry of Culture. Each year 4 new 
operas and 2 new ballets are produced. 
There is a market and an audience for 
creative people; there is a place for per- 
formers to work. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ARTISTS 


The forthcoming 7-year plan will expand 
Soviet artistic facilities and pour ever larger 
funds into the things they produce. The 
point to be emphasized is that public and 
artist are both served. For the former more 
and more institutions are developed. For 
the latter there is an ever-present regard. 

From student days until artistic maturity 
the artist is assured by the State of an oppor- 
tunity to function as an artist. It is tough 
for artists who are believed to be tempera- 
mental and difficult, but if they are accom- 
plished, they are kept within the Soviet 
Union, watched and, most important, allowed 
to work as artists. 

To the Russians the unheralded appear- 
ance of Van Cliburn was exhilarating and 
puzzling. They gave their hearts to him as 
a musician and human being. They also 
wondered how he could have failed to re- 
ceive recognition at home. They went so far 
as to pity young American artists because 
they are neglected. 

Americans are not so neglectful as the 
Russians charge; private interests do a great 
deal. But the fact remains that there are 
injustices in the arts in America, and that 
Americans are among the victims. The 
reason? Indifference. 

Americans may not wish to copy Soviet 
ways in the organization, support, and super- 
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vision of artistic Institutions, but they would 
do well to re-examine their own. The United 
States has wonderful diversity in the arts. 
But must it be purchased at the cost of the 
artists’ insecurity? Is there not enough in- 
genuity and goodwill in America to match 
the solid virtues the Soviet Union has estab- 
lished in the arts without aping its disad- 
vantages and without loss of our zest for 
experiment and adventure? 

RUSSIAN ARTISTS: THEY PAY A HIGH PRICE FOR 

SOME ADVANTAGES 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


During the last week, Harry Taubman, the 
music critic who occupies the neighboring 
cubicle, has contributed to the daily editions 
of the Times a series of illuminating and 
carefully documented articles about the arts 
in Soviet Russia. Joshua Logan, the eminent 
stage director who studied with Stanislav- 
sky in 1931, has recently returned from Rus- 
sia with observations specifically related to 
the theater. His report will appear in this 
space shortly. 

Mr. Taubman’s absorbing articles are likely 
to leave Americans in an ambivalent frame 
of mind; envy of the Russian artist for the 
importance of his position in the Soviet 
Union, and a sense of outrage over the re- 
strictions the Government places on him. 
Regarding art as an essential part of the 
national culture, the state assumes full re- 
sponsibility for his professional career. Since 
the arts have always existed outside the 
mainstream of American life and are vital 
to only a small part of the population, the 
American artist can hardly avoid being im- 
pressed by the material and social well-being 
of his counterpart in Russia. 


PART OF THE MACHINE 


But the price of these advantages is ruin- 
ously high in Russia, especially for the 
creative artist. He has to be part of the 
state propaganda machine. Although the 
Khrushchey regime may be less rigid than 
Stalin’s, the change is one of degree rather 
than kind. There seems to be no reason to 
believe that creative artists in Russia will 
ever have the freedom that artists have in 
genuine democracies. 

In music and ballet the lack of freedom 
is probably not so fatal as it is in the arts 
that use words as instruments of expression. 
Russian playwriting and the Russian novel 
have been annihilated by the Soviet regime. 
Not a single play of artistic distinction has 
come out of Russia since the Stalin regime 
got to work seriously on the playwrights in 
the middle thirties; and the few Russian 
novels that have been translated into Eng- 
lish are interesting less for artistic reasons 
than for the information they have provided 
or for occasional glimpses into a Soviet mind 
that is cautiously taking liberties with the 
system, 

TITANS OF YORE 

In music, ballet, the novel and the theater 
the Russians used to be brilliantly gifted 
people. The fiery, brooding, powerful racial 
strain that produced Dostoevski, Tolstoy, 
Turgeney, Gorky, and Chekhov, the pas- 
sionate grasp on reality and the passionate 
awareness of other worldliness must exist 
somewhere among the vigorous and multitu- 
dinous peoples of the Soviet Union. It does 
not seem possible that the mealy mouthed 
propaganda play is the finest thing Soviet 
writers are capable of producing. 

But this is something of which we can't 
be sure. Possibly the creative richness of a 
people can be destroyed, and their taste for 
original writing killed. Conditioned by a 
long period of political control, the Soviet 
Russian apparently does hot like the kind of 
undisciplined theater that flourishes in the 
Free World. Some of our theater offends his 
sense of public decorum. He is used to & 
culture that is relatively polite and formal, 


The Moiseyev dancers—delightful young 
people whose energy and exuberance have 
recently taken America by storm—found 
West Side Story too sexy for their taste. 
Since they were not familiar with the social 
background of West Side Story they could 
hardly appreciate the significance of the fin- 
est musical drama of this season. But it is 
also possible that they do not understand the 
‘wide range of uses to which ballet is put in 
the United States. 


SOLODOVNIKOV’S METHOD 


Recently, the Moscow Art Theater visited 
London and made a deep impression because 
of the flowing beauty of its ensemble acting 
and the perfection of its productions. The 
cordial reception obviously put the director, 
Alexander Solodovnikov, in a friendly state 
of mind. In an article in the London Ob- 
server on June 1, he had many pleasant 
things to say about the London theater, but 
he was disappointed in its lack of purpose. 
“When producing a play,” he said, “we are 
used to asking ourselves for whom, in the 
name of what and to what purpose we are 
doing it. What place will the new play 
occupy among problems which are confront- 
ing society? To what urgent questions will 
it give an answer?” Mr. Solodovnikov was 
ill at ease in a theater that has no specific 
program. We are at loose ends in a theater 
that has one. 

We are not necessarily right about every- 
thing, and the Soviet Russians are not neces- 
sarily wrong about everything—contrary to 
the attitude that prevails here and its equiv- 
alent there. It is also a matter of record 
that the Soviet state program has developed 
many superb artists in several flelds. But 
we are hopelessly divided on the funda- 
mental principle of freedom in art. This is 
a closed area: we cannot even discuss it, for 
the terms of reference are so different in 
both places. 

The current program for cultural exchange 
is the most wholesome thing that has hap- 
pened between our two countries in the last 
year. By removing some of the mystery 
that contributes to keeping us apart, it has 
brought us face to face with gifted, likable 
individuals gnd given further assurance that 
human beings live on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. But in art the mutual exchange 
cannot penetrate that last barrier to under- 
standing—the right and duty of the creative 
writer to tell his small part of the universal 
truth. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JOHN D. 
HOBLITZELL, JR.—A BANKER IN 
POLITICS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial which was 
published in the American Banker under 
date of July 1, relative to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], who is presently 
presiding over the Senate. 

I wish to say parenthetically I know 
of no new Senator who has come to 
this body who has fitted in more quickly 
and commanded more respect on both 
sides of the aisle than has the junior 
Senator from West Virginia. I have had 
occasion, as the minority leader of the 
Senate, to call upon the junior Senator 
from West Virginia from time to time 
to serve during the times when I had 
to be absent from the Chamber attend- 
ing committee meetings and conferences. 
I find that the Senator has picked up 
the rules and procedures of the Senate 
as quickly as, if not more quickly than, 
any other Member of this body, since it 
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has been my privilege to serve, during 
some 13 years. 

The editorial is entitled “Banker in 
Politics,” and contains a letter from the 
distinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia. The editorial itself pays trib- 
ute to the service and capacity of the 
distinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia, and I ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


BANKER IN POLITICS—SENATOR HOBLITZELL 
COMMENTS ON OUR EDITORIAL 

Our recent editorial discussion of whether 
bankers should be candidates and workers 
in politics and welcome opportunity to 
serve in public office evoked an interesting 
response, and one which decidedly rein- 
forces the points made in that editorial: 

On the stationery of the United States 
Senate, Senator JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR., of 
West Virginia, comments as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 20, 1958. 
EDITOR, AMERICAN BANKER: 

I want to commend you for your excellent 
editorial entitled “Toward Better Govern- 
ment” in your June 18 issue. Never in the 
history of our country is it so necessary for 
business and professional people to become 
interested and willing to participate in 
government. Bankers should be no excep- 
tion, and as a matter of fact, should be 
leaders in taking an active part in govern- 
ment and politics and endeavor to inculcate 
a greater sense of political consciousness 
among their friends and neighbors. 

As I sit here in the United States Senate, 
I am very much aware of the need for rep- 
resentation in the Congress by people who 
understand and appreciate our free enter- 
prise system and sound economics. There 
are in the Congress many who have little 
respect for our banking system and very 
little understanding of the great dangers 
confronting our Nation if many of our 
present policies are continued. 

As a businessman and banker myself, I 
would say to others so inclined to partici- 
pate in politics that there is no greater way 
that they can serve their Nation. Certainly 
all younger personnel in our banking sys- 
tem should be urged to become actively 
interested at the local level of politics and 
government, 

I was very much chagrined recently when 
in one community an outstanding young 
bank officer was refused permission to be- 
come a candidate for a local office after 
being asked by a large number of his fellow 
citizens to lead in the drive for better gov- 
ernment in the community; his election 
would haye been assured. Regardless of 
political affiliation, all of those in banking 
should be interested in government and be 
willing to take part, and the chief executive 
officers should urge and encourage those 
who have an inclination and the capacity to 
serve. 

I happen to be the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Jackson County Bank in 
Ravenswood, W. Va., and am proud to say 
that my board urged me to accept the 
appointment to my present position and 
has encouraged my participation in Govern- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, Jr. 

We are grateful for this personal testi- 
mony from Senator HOBLITZELL, and for the 
opportunity afforded to place it in the 
record. 

There must be many other bankers who 
have found in politics, local and national, 
an interesting and satisfying avocation, 
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richly rewarding to their sense of civic duty 
and good citizenship. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator’s letter will inspire them to write us 
from their experience also. 


PROPOSED POLAR ADVISORY BOARD 
IN DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, in the 
past few days there have been published 
several accounts of a proposed transfer 
of one of our most important United 
States Antarctic stations to the Govern- 
ment of Argentina. I have checked with 
individuals involved in our Antarctic pro- 
gram and found that these reports are 
apparently well founded. Our Govern- 
ment is in the process of negotiating with 
Argentina for the transfer of the Ells- 
worth Station on the Weddell Sea. 

Although I am not familiar with all 
the background of these negotiations, I 
believe that this transfer is distressingly 
symptomatic of a problem which I have 
called to the attention of the Senate on 
a number of occasions in the past. Ire- 
fer to: 

(a) The absence of strong, clear con- 
tinuing United States policy in polar 
regions, especially in the Antarctic. 

(b) An alarming lack of coordination 
among the 14 or so United States agen- 
cies serving our Antarctic programs. 

As Senators well know, only a few 
weeks ago, the White House announced 
that 11 other nations had agreed to dis- 
cuss with the United States possible 
treaty agreements which would extend 
and maintain a status quo basis for in- 
ternational operations in Antarctica. 

The high ideal of peaceful scientific 
cooperation there is naturally an ideal 
which I strongly endorse. There are, 
however, other problems in connection 
with the treaties. Thus far, meetings 
to discuss these treaties have not been 
scheduled. Yet, our Government is in 
the process of negotiating for a direct 
transfer, on a long-term loan basis, I 
understand, of one of our principal bases 
to one of the 11 nations involved in these 
treaty discussions. 

Therefore, when and if the: treaties 
were signed, Argentina would be in pos- 
session of the Ellsworth Station. ‘This 
could mean that under a future status 
quo arrangement, Argentina would pre- 
sumably remain in control of this base 
unless we exercised some right to regain 
the station. 

I feel that the transfer discussions 
are premature at best. If such a trans- 
fer is even contemplated, it should not be 
discussed until the results of the forth- 
coming treaty negotiations are known. 
This illustrates what I mean by a very 
apparent lack of coordination in our 
Antarctic program. We are continually 
putting the cart before the horse, so to 
speak. 

But there are other disturbing phases 
of the United States Antarctic program: 

First. We have spent a great deal of 
money in the Antarctic. Yet, this the 
richest nation in the world, which puts 
$40 billion into its defense budget, re- 
gards itself as so poor that it must aban- 
don one of its stations to another country 
of far more modest resources. 
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DISMISSAL OF TOP POLAR EXPERTS 


Second. I have in previous speeches 
called attention to the fact that there is 
a tremendous waste of experienced polar 
manpower. 

Many of the expert individuals who 
have served our Government for years in 
Arctic and Antarctic research and explo- 
ration have been transferred from polar 
programs and are now working in other 
areas in and out of the Government 
where their vast experience in polar re- 
search is lost. This, Mr. President, is a 
shocking example of lack of coordination. 
Why should our Government spend 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
obtaining this experience and then fail 
to utilize it? 

In other countries, polar heroes are 
knighted or given equivalent honors. 
Here, they are dismissed or more gently 
eased out. 

Why this waste of good men? 

I am certain that all my colleagues 
in the Senate are aware of my long- 
standing concern over United States pol- 
icy in Antarctica. Last year I intro- 
duced a bill calling for creation of the 
Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission, 
which would coordinate and administer 
our Nation’s activities in Antarctica. 
Regretably, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to which my bill was re- 
ferred, has scheduled no action on this 
measure. 

PRESIDENT DECLINES TO CREATE COMMISSION 


In view of the urgency of this matter, 
I addressed a letter to the President urg- 
ing him administratively to create a sep- 
arate board for study and coordination 
of Antarctic programs. Last week, I re- 
ceived a reply from the President stating, 
after due consideration, that this pro- 
gram was already under the administra- 
tion of the Operations Coordinating 
Board, and therefore no other organi- 
zation was necessary. 

But, with all due respect, the facts 
speak for themselves. I highly esteem 
our great Chief Executive, but regard- 
less of assurances from various agen- 
cies that the Antarctic program is op- 
erating smoothly, there are many 
discrepancies, such as those I have 
cited, which prove the contrary. I be- 
lieve that the need for a more strongly 
administered program is clearly evident. 

For one thing, there is no operating 
leader in the OCB who can qualify as 
an expert in Antarctic affairs. Of 
course, all members of this Board are 
fine, highly qualified men in their re- 
spective fields, but none of them seem 
to have experience which would qualify 
them to administer a day-to-day Ant- 
arctic program. 

What is even more serious, however, 
is that the OCB is supposed to coordi- 
nate a great number of top-priority 
United States programs; the Antarctic 
is but one such program. OCB is not 
an agency for continuous detailed su- 
pervision, day to day, year in and year 
out. 

I find unimpressive and unpersuasive 
the administration’s so-called reasons 
for opposition to Polar Commission leg- 
islation, as conveyed in a letter to the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
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Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
(Mr. HILL]. 

The administration seems to be argu- 
ing simultaneously that the proposed 
Polar Commission should not central- 
ize, could not centralize and does not 
centralize; yet at the same time, it con- 
fesses in effect that each of the ex- 
isting Federal agencies has set up its 
own “Antarctic empire” and that all 
these separate “empires” almost cry for 
centralization. 

The Bureau of Budget, which is sup- 
posed to set the pace for Federal effi- 
ciency, economy, streamlining, and co- 
ordination, seems singularly near- 
sighted when it comes to Antarctic con- 
fusion. 

PROPOSED ADVISORY BOARD 

In view of the fact that the President, 
for reasons which I know he feels are 
sufficient and sound, has declined to 
create a separate board to administer 
Antarctic policy, I suggest that the Sec- 
retary of State establish a Polar Advi- 
sory Board within the State Department. 

Such a Board would at least: 

(a) Coordinate United States policy 
in future treaty negotiations. 

(b) Contain representation of each of 
the principal agencies involved in polar 
programs. 

(c) Help advise the Secretary of State 
in his polar work on OCB. 

Let me say very candidly that any 
such advisory board is at best a weak and 
inadequate substitute for a full-scale 
Polar Commission, with independent op- 
erating personnel, and operating budget 
and program. 

I have by no means abandoned my ef- 
fort to establish such a strong Commis- 
sion. 

I say, very frankly, that if the admin- 
istration is satisfied with the present un- 
coordinated haphazard polar status quo, 
then I certainly am not. 


SOVIET MOVES WILL SOMEDAY AWAKEN US 


I say this Nation will rue the day, yes, 
the years, of its indifference and apathy 
to the Antarctic. 

What will it take to wake us up to our 
senses? A full scale Soviet submarine 
base in the Antarctic? A Soviet missile 
station there? A Soviet weather-con- 
trol—I say control, not forecasting— 
station there? 

How long will this Nation tolerate lack 
of coordination, lack of policy, lack of 
strength and clarity in its Antarctic 
programs? 

COMPARISON BETWEEN ALASKA AND ANTARCTICA 


We have just acted to admit Alaska— 
a Territory which cost us $7.2 million— 
to the Union. It was supposed to be 
“Seward's folly’—a presumed “barren, 
inhospitable, useless icebox,” according 
to the doubters of a century ago. 

Today we have doubters on the Ant- 
arctic. It will not take a century to 
prove them wrong. But when they are 
proven wrong, it may be too late for our 
country. Alaska was once a long dis- 
tance away. When the Senate passed 
the statehood bill a few days ago, a plane 
flew from Juneau to Washington in 6 
hours, Does anyone dispute the idea 
that jet aviation will bring us closer and 
closer to Antarctica? 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my exchange of correspond- 
ence with the President be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 2, 1958. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Your recent letter, 
with its encouraging observations regarding 
our recent treaty proposals on Antarctica, is 
appreciated. If the interested nations can 
reach agreement along the line of our pro- 
posals, there should result both important 
direct advantages in terms of our immediate 
national interests as well as benefits deriv- 
able from: peaceful cooperation in the Ant- 
arctic. 

Your letter raises two principal questions. 
First, as to whether the policies, programs, 
and activities of the United States with re- 
spect to Antarctica have been, and are being, 
adequately coordinated. Second, as to the 
need for a separate office within the govern- 
ment responsible for the conduct of our af- 
fairs with respect to Antarctica. 

As to the first question, the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board at my direction undertook, 
beginning in July 1954, the coordination of 
United States actions and programs in Ant- 
arctica pursuant to policies approved by me 
as President. Since that time, the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, and its working 
group on Antarctica, has been continuously 
concerned with our Antarctic activities. All 
departments and agencies having an interest 
in Antarctica have been represented at the 
meetings of the Board and of the working 
group, whenever matters concerning Ant- 
arctica were involved, Because of your deep 
interest in Antarctica, I have asked a mem- 
ber of my staff to prepare the attached memo- 
randum covering this OCB coordination. 

It is, of course, essential that all United 
States activities and interests with respect 
to Antarctica be fully coordinated. But this 
principle does not require or imply that some 
new, independent agency should be estab- 
lished for this purpose. In fact, the inte- 
grated review of this question by the Bureau 
of the Budget in connection with legislation 
proposing such an agency demonstrated that 
such a course would be undesirable. Some 
of the reasons supporting this conclusion are 
stated in a letter from the Director of the 
Budget to Senator HILL, excerpts from which 
are included in the attached memorandum. 

Until we are more certain of the results 
of the forthcoming international conference 
on our Antarctica proposals, it appears pre- 
mature to decide as to the most appropriate 
form of supervision over Antarctic affairs in 
the executive branch. Furthermore, what- 
ever form may be finally determined, so 
many agencies of our Government will have 
a continuing interest in Antarctica that our 
activities and programs with respect to that 
area will continue to require coordination, 
as they do now, through a representative, 
high-level mechanism like the Operations 
Coordinating Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnt D, EISENHOWER. 
OUTLINE OF OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 

COORDINATION OF UNITED STATES ANTARCTIC 

ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the regular membership," 
the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion and representatives of the Department 


*The Under Secretary of State, Chair- 
man; the Deputy Secretary of Defense; the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the Direc- 
tor of United States Information Agency; 
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of Interlor and Department of Commerce 
(Weather Bureau) attend the Operations 
Coordinating Board meetings whenever sub- 
jects bearing on their responsibilities for 
Antarctic operations are under board consid- 
eration. In addition, all interested agencies 
are represented on the Board's Working 
Group on Antarctica. 

In support of a program of exploration, 
mapping, and scientific investigation, the 
Operations Coordinating Board approved a 
mobile expedition to Antarctica consisting 
of the icebreaker Atka, which departed De- 
cember 1, 1954. Within the limits set by the 
size and scope of this expedition, scientific 
projects in meteorology, cosmic rays, geol- 
ogy, oceanography, and ionospherics were in- 
cluded under the direction of scientists and 
technicians in employ of the military serv- 
ices, yarious Government agencies, and pri- 

te organizations. 

"The Atka completed her voyage of recon- 
naissance to the Antarctic and on the basis 
of and in coordination with the 

. United States National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year, it was de- 
termined by the Operations Coordinating 
Board that 3 scientific stations and 1 United 
States naval air operating facility be estab- 
lished during the season 1955-56—1 at Little 
America, 1 at Marie Byrd Land, 1 at the 
South Pole, and the air operating facility 
in the McMurdo Sound area. 

Planning for the 1955-56 expedition was 
immediately taken under direction of the 
Operations Coordinating Board and the fol- 
lowing actions were taken: 

1. The National Science Foundation sub- 
mitted estimates of the scientific and logis- 
tic requirements for the United States Na- 
tional Commitee International Geophysical 
Year in regard to the above-mentioned three 
stations. 

2. Logistic support for the 1955-56 activ- 
ity was assigned to the Department of De- 
fense. The Navy organized Task Force 43 
im support of the United States effort, des- 
ignating Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, USN 
(retired), as the acting task force com- 
mander. 

3. Recommendations by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies for scientific activity in 
addition to the International Geophysical 
Year were compiled and studied. 

4. The advisory committee on Antarctic 
mapping under the Bureau of the Budget de- 
veloped a comprehensive plan for coordina- 
tion of the United States mapping effort, 
which was furnished to the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board as the master plan for fu- 
ture activities. 

5. The Department of State sent invita- 
tions to the embassies of 7 claimant na- 
tions to send observers with our 1955-56 ex- 
peditions. 

Exhaustive consideration was given by the 
Operations Coordinating Board to the estab- 
lishment of a station in the Weddell Sea area. 
Because of logistic limitations, this proved 
impossible during 1955-56, but the location 
was approved as most desirable and plans 
were developed for future activities in the 
area, including a preliminary visit by an 
icebreaker looking toward the establishment 
during the 1956-57 season of a United States 
International Geophysical Year station in 
this area. In addition, the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board approved plans for the es- 
tablishment of a United States International 
Geophysical Year station on the Knox coast 
in the 1956-57 season. 

At the present time the United States 
forward programs in Antarctica are being de- 
veloped and coordinated by the Board in ac- 
cordance with overall United States interest 
in the area. Subject to budgetary and per- 
sonnel limitations, scientific, logistical, and 


the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Agency; and one or more special as- 
sistants designated by the President. 
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financial preparations for a continuing 
United States presence in Antarctica are be- 
ing undertaken with full recognition of the 
fact that the preservation of United States 
rights and protection of our potential inter- 
ests will require United States activity in 
Antarctica for a long time to come. Per- 
manent stations will be occupied at McMurdo 
Sound, at Cape Hallett jointly with New Zea- 
land, at the South Pole, and at Marie Byrd 
Land. In addition, the United States has 
made arrangements to participate jointly in 
scientific programs at Wilkes Station in con- 
cert with Australia and is attempting to 
make a similar arrangement with Argentina 
for Ellsworth Station. United States 
scientists with their equipment will be sta- 
tioned at these bases while logistic support 
is assumed by the cooperating countries. 

The station at Little America, although 
very complete and extensive is located on the 
ice of the Ross ice barrier, which shows a 
serious crack to the south of Little America, 
indicating that this portion of the shelf may 
break away. Unloading at Little America 
has proved hazardous and difficult ever since 
the station was founded. In view of these 
circumstances and the disproportionate high 
cost of resupply, it has been found advisable 
that Little America be deactivated as a year- 
round station. Comparable scientific fa- 
cilities are being developed at McMurdo 
Sound or at the nearby New Zealand Scott 
station at Hut Point. 

The total costs of.United States programs 
in Antarctica from 1955-59 for research and 
other purposes amount to approximately $84 
million, of which $76 million represent direct 
and indirect costs incurred by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the logistic support of the 
United States International Geophysical 
Year scientific stations, and $8 million of 
scientific and research costs. 

The historic position of the United States 
with respect to the question of territorial 
claims. has been to refrain from making a 
formal claim to any Antarctic territory but 
to reserve and at appropriate times reassert 
its rights therein. In so doing, the United 
States does not officially recognize the claim 
of any country. The United States has im- 
portant potential claims based on discovery 
and on scientific and other activities both 
within the areas claimed by other countries 
and in the unclaimed areas. The United 
States, of course, continues to reserve its 
rights in Antarctica, including the right to 
make a territorial claim whenever it is satis- 
fied that such action would be conducive to 
a long-range settlement of Antarctic prob- 
lems and a peaceful administration of the 
continent. 

The following excerpts from a letter dated 
August 6, 1957, from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, to the Honorable LISTER HILL, 
chairman, United States Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, set forth the 
administration’s basis for opposing legisla- 
tion to create a central commission for the 
administration, coordination, and control of 
United States Antarctic policies and pro- 


grams: 

“1. The Antarctic Commission would be a 
new independent agency, reporting directly 
to the President. The functions of the pro- 
posed Commission do not appear to be suffi- 
ciently extensive to warrant such status. 

“2, The bill recognizes that total re- 
sponsibility for Antarctic programs cannot 
be concentrated in a single agency. For ex- 
ample, the Commission's authority to exer- 
cise supervision over the Antarctic opera- 
tions of other agencies would not include 
military activities. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission would be authorized only to assist 
or advise the State Department. The new 
agency would thus fall far short of becoming 
the single focal point for United States pro- 
grams in the Antarctic and would, there- 
fore, not eliminate the need for interagency 
coordination arrangements. 
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“3. Regardless of any organizational 
changes which might be made at this time, 
the interests of the Federal Government in 
Antarctic problems will continue to be spread 
among several executive departments and 
independent agencies. The addition of a 
new Commission to the other agencies al- 
ready concerned with Antarctica might 
actually increase the problems of program 
coordination. 

“4. The assignment of responsibility for 
scientific research to an agency solely on the 
basis of the geographic area in which the 
work is to be done is inconsistent with the 
general organizational pattern of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“5. The objective to create a central de- 
pository for records and information re- 
lating to Antarctica could not be readily 
achieved. The agencies having an interest 
in Antarctica would probably find it difi- 
cult to transfer many of the records of their 
activities, particularly those currently in use, 
to the Commission. The establishment of 
a central catalog of records and materials 
available in Government and private sources 
does appear to be feasible and may be de- 
sirable, but this would not justify the cre- 
ation of an independent agency.” 

June 17, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sure that all 
Americans were pleased with the evidence of 
leadership and goodwill, displayed in our 
recent treaty proposals on utilization of 
Antarctica. Your generous offer, and the 
ready acceptance of the 11 nations included 
in the proposed agreements, are clearly in 
the interests of true peaceful cooperation 
between nations. 

However, I frankly believe that there are 
many serious limitations to the proposal 
from the standpoint of our own national 
interests. I have long believed that there 
are a great number of questions which must 
first be answered before America can 
justifiably enter into this type of agreement. 

As you may know, I have taken an active 
interest in Antarctica for a number of years. 
I have introduced legislation which would 
create a central commission for the adminis- 
tration, coordination, and control of our 
Antarctic policies. In my continuing study 
of the Antarctic and America’s position 
therein, I have found that no one individual 
in our Government is invested with overall 
responsibility for policy in Antarctica. Thus, 
among questions which I feel should be 
answered by responsible authorities before 
entering into international agreements are: 

1. The overall scope of our present Antarc- 
tic program in all its ramifications. 

2. How much money is being and has been 
spent by the United States in Antarctica for 
research, and other purposes? 

3. Why are a number of our top polar 
experts now working in totally different pro- 
grams, unrelated to their skills and experi- 
ence? 

4. What concrete American program is 
planned for the future in Antarctica? 

5, What do we hope to accomplish in the 
interests of the United States itself through 
extension of the international status quo? 

Regrettably, Mr. President, satisfactory an- 
swers to these, and many other questions 
are not at present available. Nor is there any 
evidence that efforts are being made to get 
the answers. 

A great deal of the confusion in our Ant- 
arctic program stems from the fact that we 
have no less than 14 agencies of the Gov- 
ernment involved in separate Antarctic pro- 
grams. (Please see appendix I.) I know 
you will agree that this diversified activity 
tends to lead to duplication of effort and con- 
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fusion and possible waste of the taxpayer's 
money. 

The only logical solution I can see to the 
present dilemma is the creation of a coor- 
dinated agency of the Government such as 
the one I proposed in my bill, which would 
put our own house in order before we enter 
Into these agreements, which might well 
lead to permanent internationalization. 

Because of the crowded schedule of Con- 
gress and other reasons, there is apparently 
no hope of my bill getting through Con- 
gress in this session. However, it is my 
understanding that it is within your legal 
power administratively to establish a board, 
or commission which could begin imme- 
diately to define America’s overall position 
in Antarctica. A board, similar to the Oper- 
ations Coordinating Board, consisting of 
heads of interested agencies, would at least 
be a start in the right direction, and a dis- 
tinct improvement over our many present 
uncoordinated operations. 

If the objectives of our future program 
in Antarctica are to be purely scientific, I 
would respectfully suggest that the National 
Science Foundation might be the most log- 
ical nucleus for such an organization. 

Virtually all nations which have an in- 
terest in Antarctica have long had excel- 
lent, well coordinated agencies which ad- 
minister their Antarctic activities. Many of 
these nations have combined thelr programs 
in Antarctica and their activities in the 
north polar area into one organization. This 
would be a logical route for us to follow. 
You well realize the tremendous importance 
of the northern end of the earth to America’s 
welfare and security. Although the prob- 
lems in the two poles are vastly different in 
many respects, the similarities of climatic 
conditions make a joint program practical. 

In any event, Mr. President, I urge that 
you give immediate and careful consider- 
ation to my suggestion in order that we 
may not find ourselves as a Nation in an ex- 
tremely embarrassing position at some time 
in the future. 

Thank you for your very kind attention to 
this request, which comes, I know, at a time 
when you are tremendously burdened with 
issues of great significance. 

I shall be looking forward to receiving your 
reply. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
APPENDIX I 

United States Government departments 
and agencies participating in or interested 
in the Antarctic: 

A. LIST 

1. Department of Defense. 

(a) Joint Chiefs of Staff Office of Special 
Operations. 

(a) Department of the Navy: 

(1) Operations: 

(a) Chief of Naval Operations. 

(b) United States Atlantic Fleet. 

(c) United States Naval Support Force, 
Antarctica (Task Force 43). 

(2) Science: 

(a) Office of Naval Research, 

Hydrographic Office. 

Naval Observatory. 

Research and Development: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

(e) Bureau of Ships. 

(b) Department of the Army: 

(1) Office of Chief of Staff for Research and 


Signal Corps. 

(c) Department of the Air Force: 
(1) Operations: 
(a) Tactical Air 

Force. 


Command—i8th Air 
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(2) Science and Research Deyelopment: 
(a) Director of Research and Development. 
(b) Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 
(c) Research Studies Institute, Air Uni- 
versity (formerly Arctic, Desert, Tropic, In- 
formation Center). 
2. Department of State. 
3. Department of the Interior: 
(a) Geological Survey. 
(b) Fish and Wildlife Service. 
4. Department of Commerce: 
(a) National Bureau of Standards. 
Mg Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
5. National Science Foundation. 
. National Academy of Science. 
. Central Intelligence Agency. 
. Atomic Energy Commission. 
. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
10, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 
(a) Food and Drug Administration. 
(b) National Institutes of Health. 
11. National Archives. 
12. Library of Congress. 
13. Smithsonian Institution: 
(a) National Museum, 
(b) National Zoological Park. 
14. United States Board on Geographic 
Names, 
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B. BREAKDOWN |, 


1. Department of Defense: Both the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Office of Special Op- 
erations are concerned with strategic aspects 
of the Antarctic, They also coordinate mili- 
tary and naval participation in Antarctic 
operations, particularly in the field of logis- 
tics, including sea, air, and land transport. 

(a) Department of the Navy: The Navy 
has long been the leading governmental de- 
partment in Antarctic exploration. Ever 
since the expedition of Lt. Charles Wilkes, 
utilizing the ships Vincennes, Peacock, Por- 
poise, Sea Gull, Flying Fish, and Relief 
(1838-42), the Navy has maintained an in- 
terest in the Antarctic. From this rich tra- 
dition has developed the current assignment 
of the Department of the Navy as executive 
agent for the Department of Defense in 
Antarctic operations. 

(1) Operations: 

(a) Chief of Naval Operations—provides 
coordination for all Navy operations in 
Antarctica. 

(b) United States Atlantic Fleet—assigns 
ships, aircraft, equipment, and personnel to 
the United States Naval Support Force, 
Antarctica (Task Force 43). 

(c) United States Naval Support Force, 
Antarctica (Task Force 43)—since 1955 has 
had the mission of carrying out the logis- 
tical support for United States operations in 
Antarctica. 

(2) Science: 

(a) Office of Naval Research—provides ex- 
tensive cooperation with IGY program; as- 
sists Task Force 43 with matters pertaining 
to Antarctic basic research programs; spon- 
sors meteorological research, with the co- 
operation of Navy aerologists to acquire up- 
per air data through use of special equipped 
meteorological balloons; and supports re- 
search to study and record body heat con- 
servation by means of respiratory heat 
exchanges. 

(b) Hydrographic Office—is carrying out 
programs incident to the surveys which will 
supplement IGY oceanography, gravity, 
magnetism, glaciology, and meteorology 
programs. 

(c) Naval Observatory—is working in con- 
junction with ONR. 

(3) Research and Development: 

(a) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery—is 
carrying out research in the field of cold 
weather medicine. 

(b) Bureau of Aeronautics—is carrying on 
experimentation in aircraft operations in the 
area. 

(c) Bureau of Yards and Docks—ts inter- 
ested in the effect of cold weather opera- 
tions on equipment and buildings. 
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(d) Bureau of Supplies and Accounts—is 
continually developing and modifying cold 
weather clothing for polar operations. 

(e) Bureau of Ships—is interested in the 
problems of ship operations under polar 
conditions, 

C. Department of the Army: 

(1) Office of Chief of Staff for Research 
and Development—is furnishing personnel 
for scientific projects to Navy Task Force 43. 

(2) Corps of Engineers—has fundamental 
interest. in IGY glaciology program, SIPRE 
(Snow, Ice and Permafrost Research Estab- 
lishment) is participating actively in this 
program. 

(3) Signal Corps—is Interested in field 
experimentation with propagation of radio 
waves through deep snow. 

D. Department of the Air Force: 

(1) Operations: 

(a) Tactical Air Command—is the parent 
organization for 18th Air Force. 

(b) 18th Air Force—is supplying air sup- 
port units for Operation Deep Freeze. 

(2) Science and Research and Develop- 
ment: 

(a) Director of Research and Develop- 
ment—provides personnel for research co- 
ordination. 

(b) Air Force Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter—actively participating in the IGY aurora 
and airglow program. Dr, Albert Crary from 
AFCRC is chief scientist for glaciology during 
the IGY. 

(c) Research Studies Institute, Air Uni- 
versity, formerly Arctic, Desert, Tropic In- 
formation Center—is, with the Smithsonian 
Institution and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, carrying out a subsidiary 
program for the banding of Antarctic birds. 

2. Department of State—has long been in- 
terested in Antarctica because of the political 
ramifications. Recently, an Antarctic desk 
has been established in the Department of 
State to handle all political problems in- 
volving this area. 

3. Department of the Interior—has been 
interested in Antarctic expeditions ever since 
the United States Antarctic Service Expedi- 
tion of 1939-41; 

(a) Geological Survey—is actively en- 
gaged in drafting and printing of accurate 
maps of the Antarctic. 

(b) Fish and Wildlife Service—is carryin: 
out a program of banding Antarctic birds for 
migration, habits, and other tests. 

4. Department of Commerce: 

(a) National Bureau of Standards—is con- 
cerned with carrying out the ionospheric 
physics program of IGY in Antarctica. 

(b) Coast and Geodetic Survey—is inter- 
ested both in mapping programs in the 
oo and the geomagnetism program of the 
GY. 

(c) Weather Bureau—has a major interest 
in the IGY meteorology 

5. National Science Foundation—assumes 
responsibility for requesting funds from 
Congress to sponsor the USNC-IGY scientific 
program, including the portion required for 
Antarctic research; and considers grants in 
aid for research in all fields of science per- 
taining to the Antarctic, including those 
falling outside the current IGY program. 

6. National Academy of Sciences: 

(a) United States National Committee for 
the International Geophysical Year (USNC- 
IGY)—represents United States scientists 
internationally concerning IGY programs. 
Through its technical panels, develops scien- 
tific content of programs and nominates 
scientists to carry them out. 

(b) Antarctic Committee for IGY—co- 
ordinates United States Antarctic IGY ac- 
tivities. Establishes logistic requirements, 
and Personnel Selection Board approves sci- 
entific personnel for IGY Antarctic bases. 
In addition to approximately 8 personnel 
associated with the above committees, 6 
representatives employed by IGY funds ac- 
companied Deep Freeze I, 2 of whom win- 
tered over. 
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7. Central Intelligence Agency—is inter- 
ested in the Antarctic for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the intelligence activities of the 
several Government departments and agen- 
cies in the interest of a national security 
under the direction of the National Security 
Council. 

8. Atomic Energy Commission—is inter- 
ested in the Antarctic both as a possible 
source of radioactive material and as a test 
area involving the effect of radiation on 
foods. 

9. Office of Defense Mobilization—is inter- 
ested in the natural resources potential 
which the Antarctic may possess, 

10. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

(a) Food and Drug Administration is in- 
terested in cached foodstuffs left in Ant- 
artica before the 1945 atom bomb explosions 
as a comparison of the effects of radiation 
on food. 

(b) National Institutes of Health—the In- 
stitute of Infectious Diseases is interested 
in lung fungus disease of penguins removed 
from their natural habitat. 

11. National Archives—being the national 
depository for all permanent Government 
records, has a passive interest in United 
States Antarctic exploration. 

12. Library of Congress—is interested in 
obtaining all available literature on Ant- 
arctica to supplement its collection. On 
Antarctic matters the demand by Govern- 
ment agencies and individual researchers ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

13. Smithsonian Institution: 

(a) National Museum. 

(b) National Zoological Park. Both are 
interested in all specimens obtained from 
Antarctic regions, 

14. United States Board of Geographic 
Names—is concerned with the naming of 
physiographic features in Antarctica, 


APPENDIX II 

Country: Argentina. ` 

Title: Instituto Antarctico Argentino. 

Established: 1951. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To develop programs and provide 
support for scientific activities in the Antarc- 
tic, maintain collections and laboratories for 
research purposes, issue publications, en- 
courage research, and stimulate public in- 
terest in the Antarctic. 

Country: Australia. 

Title: Antarctic Division of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

Established: 1948. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To direct the operations of the 
Australian National Antarctic Research Ex- 
pedition and advise the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment upon all matters pertaining to Aus- 
tralian interests in the Antarctic. 

Country: Chile. 

Title: Antarctic Department, Ministry of 
Exterior Relations—Antarctic Department, 
General Staff of the Armed Forces, 

Financing: Governmental, 

Missions: The Antarctic Department, Min- 
istry of Exterior Relations plans the Chilean 
scientific problems. The Antarctic Depart- 
ment, General Staff of the Armed Forces 
plans expeditions and provides logistic sup- 
port. 
` Country: Denmark. 

Title: Arktisk Institute. 

Established: 1954. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To promote research, disseminate 
knowledge of the Arctic regions, and to main- 
tain contact between Denmark and foreign 
countries in all fields connected with the 
Arctic. 

Country: France. 

Title: Expeditions Polaires Francaisest 
Missions Paul-Emile Victor. 

Established: 1947. 

Financing: Governmental and private. 
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Mission: To plan, support, and direct 
French expeditions to both the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, collect, and publish the 
results of such expeditions, and maintain 
archives and library for purposes of infor- 
mation and research. 

Country: New Zealand. 

Title: New Zealand Antarctic Society. 

Established: 1933, suspended during World 
War II, revived 1949, 

Financing: Private. 

Mission: To collect and disseminate scien- 
tific and other information relating to the 
Antarctic, stimulate interest in the area, and 
assist explorers both New Zealand and 
foreign. 

Country: Norway. 

Title: Norsk Polarinstitutt, 

Established: 1948. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To plan and direct polar expedi- 
tions, compile results, issue’ publications, 
and maintain liaison with foreign polar 
organizations. 

Country: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. 

Title: The Arctic Institute of the Soviet 
Union. 

Established: 1930. 

Financing: Governmental. 

Mission: To direct scientific expeditions, 
conduct research, provide meteorological 
and other services, issue publications, and 
maintain a museum. 

Country: United Kingdom. 

Title: Scott Polar Research Institute. 

Established: 1926. 

Financing: Governmental and private. 

Mission: To serve as a center for the col- 
lection of polar records, and equipment, pro- 
vide expert advice on techniques of polar 
exploration, and provide research facilities 
for working up the scientific results of polar 
expeditions, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
serious about this matter. I have spoken 
many times about the small world in 
which we live today. It has been shrunk 
by man’s ingenuity. We have reached 
the point where every nation is our 
neighbor. Antarctica, with all its poten- 
tialities, is in many respects an undiscov- 
ered country. What has been discov- 
ered, has been discovered by Americans, 
As I said before, we live in a small world, 
in which we are only a few hours away 
from the Kremlin, or from the Kremlin’s 
submarines in Siberia. The world has 
become so small that even Antarctica is 
only a few hours away. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we, who 
have done so much, must not let what 
we have accomplished go out the window. 
I feel very seriously, as I felt before, about 
our falling asleep before Pearl Harbor, 
Then the world was big. ‘Today it is very 
small. In Antarctica there are sources 
of wealth and security. I emphasize the 
security of this Government. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, it has 
been my good fortune to have as a friend 
the former Governor of Alaska, Ernest 
Gruening. No man contributed more 
than Ernest Gruening to the efforts over 
the years which led to the passage of the 
bill making Alaska the 49th State. 

In 1947, at the governors’ conference, 
which was attended by the governors of 
the 48 States and the Territories, Gover- 
nor Gruening obtained unanimous ap- 
proval of a resolution favoring the 
admission into the Union of not only 
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Alaska, but also Hawaii. From that 
date until the Alaska statehood bill was 
passed, Governor Gruening worked con- 
sistently toward that end. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared paying 
tribute to Ernest Gruening and his con- 
sistent work in this connection be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


When the 85th Congress adjourns a few 
weeks hence, by far one of its most important 
achievements, in my view, will have been the 
enactment of the Alaska statehood bill. It is 
a source of great satisfaction to me that I 
have supported the cause of statehood for 
Alaska ever since my election to the United 
States Senate, and that I have been one of 
the sponsors of bills making Alaska a State 
in the three Congresses in which I have been 
privileged to serve—the 83d, 84th, and 85th. 
But even before my service in the Senate, 
when I was Governor of the State of Maine, 
I had become deeply interested in and com- 
mitted to the cause of statehood for Alaska. 

My interest in statehood for Alaska was 
awakened at my first governors’ conference 
held in Colorado Springs 9 years ago, I 
found there Ernest Gruening, Governor of 
Alaska, whom I had known years before as 
editor of a daily newspaper in Portland, 
Maine's largest city. It was a vigorous, cru- 
sading paper, battling for good causes, mili- 
tantly championing the public interest. 
Ernest Gruening was the heart and soul of it, 
and there was deep regret in Portland and in 
the area of southwestern Maine served by his 
newspaper when after 5 years’ editorship 
Gruening left Maine, shortly thereafter to be 
called into public service as the first director 
of a new Government agency which which 
had the responsibility for supervising the 
Federal relations of our Territories and island 
possessions. It was from this directorship 
that Ernest Gruening was in 1939 promoted 
to the governorship of Alaska. He was serv- 
ing in that capacity when I again encoun- 
tered him at my first governors’ conference 
in 1949, 

After Gruening left his Portland daily 
newspaper it declined and 5 years later folded 
up. The Bangor News, our leading news- 
paper in the eastern part of Maine published 
a tribute to this editor of which I quote a 
brief extract: 

“The decline of the Portland Evening News 
began on the day that Ernest Gruening left 
it. He was the heart and soul of it. They 
never got another Gruening. So now they 
have a corpse. Thus again for the thou- 
sandth time, is demonstrated the fact that a 
stream can rise no higher than its source, 
and that, by the same token, no newspaper 
can be better than the men who make it. 
In the Portland field, pretty well covered 
when the Evening News was born, successful 
competition by a newcomer could be main- 
tained only by superior merit. Gruening 
raised the Evening News far above the com- 
monplace, and for a time the paper prospered. 
When he left, its distinction and the flavor 
of its individuality departed with him.” 

That fine and deserved appraisal of Ernest 
Gruening applies no less to his services in his 
subsequently held public posts, during which 
I had the opportunity of renewing our for- 
mer acquaintance, For as fellow governors 
we got to know each other well during the 
four governors’ conferences that I attended. 

Statehood for Alaska was then, as it has 
been ever since, Ernest Gruening’s goal. I 
learned from other governors how 2 years 
previously he had succeeded in getting 
through a resolution for statehood not only 
for Alaska but for Hawali. It had been— 
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when he raised the issue—a new subject for 
the governors’ conferences. Ernest Gruen- 
ing introduced it there for the first time. 

Now it is a rule of the governors’ confer- 
ences that all resolutions must be adopted 
by unanimous vote. To prepare for the adop- 
tion or rejection of proposed resolutions, a 
resolutions committee of 10 governors sits in 
judgment on all proposals for resolutions, 
This is a substantial number, nearly one- 
fourth of the total number of State gover- 
nors, representing both political parties and 
widely diverse sections of our country. All 
these 10 governors have first to be convinced 
that the proposed resolution is sound and 
acceptable, and that it will not cause dis- 
sension or profound differences in a body that 
has many important problems to work out 
in common. 

Governor Gruening proved so convincing 
that his first effort was successful, and the 
1947 governors’ conference adopted for the 
first time resolutions endorsing statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

But adoption of a resolution by one gover- 
nors’ conference does not guarantee adoption 
of that same resolution by the next confer- 
ence, for there is always some change of 
membership. Ernest Gruening, however, was 
back at each succeeding conference using his 
persuasive powers to secure the adoption of 
a statehood resolution. 

I well remember that one of the later con- 
ferences, in 1951, after the resolutions com- 
mittee had again approved a prostatehood 
resolution, there was—in the executive ses- 
sion which is the concluding act of every 
governors’ conference—an unexpected objec- 
tion by a governor, recently elected, who had 
not attended previous conferences. The 
chairman of the conference—who was then 
the Governor of Ohio, and is now the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from that State— 
announced that the resolution was dead, 
since unanimity was required. 

Instantly Ernest Gruening was on his feet 
requesting the floor. I shall always remem- 
ber his eloquent plea, directed particularly 
to the Governor whose unexpected opposi- 
tion appeared to have killed the resolution. 
After listening to Ernest Gruening for some 
minutes that Governor rose and withdrew his 
opposition, merely asking that he be recorded 
as not voting. One year later, at both Ernest 
Gruening’s and my last governors’ confer- 
ence, the same situation recurred. But again 
Ernest was equal to the occasion, and man- 
aged to overcome the threatened and fatal 
opposition. 

I know that in the fast 12 years Ernest 
Gruening has been active throughout the 
country—addressing diverse audiences in be- 
half of the statehood cause, sitting down in 
the sanctums of numerous editors who knew 
well and respected his journalistic record, 
and persuading them to enlist their editorial 
columns in behalf of Alaskan statehood. 
His various magazine articles on statehood 
for Alaska have brought that cause into 
widely distributed print, and the whole case 
for Alaska is admirably summed up in his 
definitive history called The State of Alaska, 
of which I am happy to be the possessor of 
an inscribed copy. If there is any element 
of surprise to anyone in the virtual unanim- 
ity of newspaper support for Alaskan state- 
hood, and of the popularity of the cause of 
statehood for Alaska as shown by every 
public-opinion poll, those results may be 
largely traced to Ernest Gruening’s efforts 
through the years. 

The final, and to me and to the great 
majority of my colleagues, the pleasing chap- 
ter, the enactment of statehood, was finally 
brought close to fulfillment when the people 
of Alaska exhibited the wisdom and initia- 
tive of holding a constitutional convention, 
drafting a constitution for the State of 
Alaska, ratifying that constitution at an 
election—and most important of all—approy- 
ing a plan first devised by Tennessee in 1796 
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of electing two Senators and a Representa- 
tive and sending them to the National Capi- 
tal to work for statehood. The senior mem- 
ber of that delegation was Ernest Gruening, 
and it was my privilege to be on the floor 
when the Alaska-Tennessee plan delegation 
was introduced to the Senate 2 weeks after 
the 85th Congress convened in January 1957. 
Since then we have seen Ernest Gruening, 
working quietly and effectively with our 
membership. I did not need to be persuaded: 
Ernest Gruening had done that 10 years ago. 

While it was agreed by both the Tennessee 
plan Senators and the Congressional com- 
mittees that if these two Alaskan Senators- 
elect aspired to Senatorial office they would 
have to run again, they can go back to Alaska 
with the enormous satisfaction of knowing 
that their mission was brilliantly accom- 
plished. 

Another great supporter of statehood for 
Alaska was the present Governor of Alaska, 
Mike Stepovich. He carried on exactly as 
Ernest Gruening had done previously because 
of the great faith he held for statehood for 
the Territory he was privileged to serve as 
Governor. To see these two men, one a 
former Governor, the other a present Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, working side by side tire- 
lessly to bring about statehood for this great 
Territory was indeed not only inspiring but 
gave great confidence in the future of Alaska. 

Needless to say many others have helped in 
the cause of Alaskan statehood. But I hap- 
pen to know from personal experience of the 
tireless devotion through the years—and on 
the many fronts of public opinion—of Ernest 
Gruening, and I take pleasure in recording 
what I believe to be true, that no man has 
done more to achieve the bringing in of 
Alaska as the 49th State than Ernest 
Gruening. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it is 
my view that Alaskan statehood was one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion enacted by the 85th Congress, and 
one of the most important actions taken 
by any Congress in the troubled years 
that have followed the conclusion of 
World War II. I am more than happy 
to have taken part in bringing about this 
outstanding event. 

I became interested in Alaskan state- 
hood at about the time I first met Ernest 
Gruening. I served as Governor of 
Rhode Island from 1945 to 1950, and I 
had heard of Ernest Gruening, who had 
been appointed Governor of Alaska by 
President Roosevelt in 1939, and reap- 
pointed in 1944. But it was not until 
the 1947 governors’ conference at Salt 
Lake City that I came to know Ernest 
Gruening. This was the first governors’ 
conference for both of us, I having been 
unable to attend the previous two con- 
ferences because of duties at home. He 
explained to me and other governors 
that it was always difficult to get away 
from Alaska in summertime, when the 
governors’ conferences are usually held, 
as it was the period of maximum activi- 
ties in fisheries and mining—Alaska’s 
principal economic pursuits—and a time 
when most people visited Alaska, includ- 
ing Congressional visitors who expected 
the Governor to be on hand. But the 
previous fall, he reported, the people of 
Alaska had, in a referendum provided 
by the Territorial legislature, voted. that 
they wanted statehood. In consequence, 
Governor Gruening told us, quite frankly, 
that the campaign for statehood was 
under way, and that one of the reasons— 
perhaps the chief reason—for his at- 
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tending this midsummer governors’ con- 
ference was to try to get the governors 
to adopt a resolution endorsing state- 
hood for Alaska, 

It was a new subject for the governors’ 
conferences, and at that time statehood 
for Alaska had received very little public 
attention. I feared that Ernest Grue- 
ning’s efforts would not meet with suc- 
cess, as resolutions of governors’ confer- 
ences require unanimous approval. One 
adverse vote among the more than 40 
governors who attend these conferences 
kills a resolution. 

Not too much was known about Alas- 
ka. In the mid-forties Alaska’s popu- 
lation was much smaller than it is now. 
Statehood for Alaska looked very much 
like a worthy but unattainable objec- 
tive. So, as might have been expected,, 
Ernest Gruening was subjected to some 
very sharp questioning when he ap- 
peared before the resolutions committee 
in support of the resolution he had 
drafted and presented. Yet he managed 
to persuade the members of the com- 
mittee to approve his resolution for 
Alaskan statehood, and an identical one 
for Hawaii, with only a change in figures 
to denote how long each of those two, 
remaining incorporated Territories had 
been under American rule. Following 
the approval of the resolutions commit- 
tee the assembled governors—some 45 of 
them present—voted unanimously to ap- 
prove statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

After my election to the United States 
Senate in 1950 I saw Ernest Gruening 
whenever he was in Washington, as he 
often had to be on official business for 
Alaska. He never missed an opportun- 
ity to urge and promote action leading 
to statehood for Alaska—by personal 
word, by published writings, and by ad- 
dresses from public platforms, continu- 
ing this work with increased fervor after 
his retirement from the governorship in 
1953. While governor he did much to 
get the Territory ready for the responsi- 
bilities of statehood. It was, I know, 2 
great disappointment to Ernest Gruen- 
ing when in 1954 the Alaska statehood 
bill was recommitted by the Senate by 
the margin of a single vote. 

As one who was early enlisted in the 
statehood causes of both Alaska and 
Hawaii, I wish to pay tribute to the man 
who has done so much to bring about 
the result that gratifyingly took place 
here a few days ago. That vote, as 
well as the earlier House vote, was 
speeded by the action of Alaskans in 
electing Ernest Gruening, and a Sena- 
torial colleague William Egan, as well as 
a Representative, Ralph J. Rivers, offici- 
ally to represent Alaska in its quest for 
statehood. I wish to congratulate them, 
as well as Alaska’s excellent Delegate, 
E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, who has worked 
tirelessly for 14 years to bring Alaska in- 
to the Union. Their mission has, hap- 
pily, been accomplished, It is for me a 
particular pleasure as one who repre- 
sents in part the State smallest in area to 
welcome into the Union the largest 
State. But having come to know the 
men whom Alaska elects to represent 
her, I am confident that quality no less 
quantity has been gained for the Union 
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by Alaska’s admission, and that our 
national interest will be served by the 
pioneer spirit, independence of thought, 
progressive outlook, and character of 
- those she will send to represent her in 
the Congress of the United States. 


ALAN WOOD BUT UNITED STATES 
STEEL WOULD NOT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, day 
before yesterday the Alan Wood Steel 
Co. announced that it had canceled 
a price increase averaging $6 a ton 
which was to have taken effect on July 
7. Ten days earlier this company, the 
23d ranking United States producer, had 
said that it planned to increase prices on 
July 7. In announcing the withdrawal 
of the price increase, Harleston Wood, 
president of Alan Wood, stated: 

We are disappointed that the big mills 
have not increased their prices. We have no 
alternative but to stay competitive with 
their prices. (Wall Street Journal, July 8, 
1958.) 


Perhaps, in one sense, Alan Wood 
should be complimented for not going 
through with its increase; but it is diffi- 
cult to see how it had any alternative 
unless it could find customers who were 
willing to pay $6 a ton more than was 
charged by the rest of the industry. As 
its president acknowledges, Alan Wood 
was forced to abandon the increase to 
stay competitive. 

This raises a question of why at least 
one of the major producers might not 
raise its price if, as, and when the large 
companies do institute a price advance. 
It would, at least for a time, secure an 
increased volume of orders for the very 
same reasons that impelled Alan Wood 
to withdraw its increase. This would be 
a sign of true competition in the in- 
dustry. 

What will the future trend of steel 
prices actually be? In the address which 
I gave on this general subject on June 
30, I stated: 

The steel companies might for one reason 
or another wish to postpone their action for 
a few weeks—perhaps until the Congress is 
no longer in session. Instead of an outright 
increase in the base prices, the steel com- 
panies might seek to accomplish the same 
objective by indirect means such as revising 
upward the extra charges, changing product 
classifications, etc. They might make the 
advance on a staggered basis, with one prod- 
uct quietly increased one day, another the 
next and so On, 


In its issue of July 3, the trade journal, 
Iron Age—generally regarded as an au- 
thoritative source of information on the 
steel industry—states that steel prices 
will be raised, that the increase will take 
place in August, that the advance will 
average about $5.50 a ton, and that the 
price boost will be on a selective basis. 
The journal states: 

Not all steel products will be affected at the 
outset, It is even possible that United States 
Steel will follow, rather than lead, in estab- 
lishing new prices on some products. 


I cannot help noting that most pre- 
dictions place the date of Congressional 
adjournment as some time in August. 
I hope the steel companies, however, are 
not operating on the assumption that it 
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would be safer to make a price increase 
after Congress has adjourned. 

The idea that United States Steel may 
be a price follower, instead of a leader, 
is itself interesting. I, for one, would 
want to know why it would be necessary 
for United States Steel to raise its prices 
to meet the competition of a smaller pro- 
ducer. The basis for selecting the prod- 
ucts on which price increases will be 
made and the effect of such increases 
on their users should also be matters of 
general interest. 

Even if the prediction of Iron Age 
turns out to be correct, and even if 
prices are to be raised, at least we can 
take some comfort from the fact that the 
failure of the steel companies to raise 
their prices on July 1, as had previously 
been generally expected, has thus far 
saved the direct buyers of steel some $9 
million, and the savings to the ultimate 
consumers have been several times this 
figure. Certainly, the steel companies 
are to be commended for their forbear- 
ance thus far; and we can only hope that 
it will continue. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL INTERSTATE 
ROUTE HIGHWAY NUMBER FOR 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
February 24, 1958, I spoke in the Senate 
about the proposed numbering of the 
new transcontinental highway system 
and with particular reference to the de- 
sirability of continuing Portland, Oreg., 
as the terminal of one of the major 
transcontinental routes. For a long 
time, Portland and Astoria, Oreg., at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, have 
marked the western end of one of the 
most famous highways—U. S. 30—also 
known as the Lincoln Highway, which 
originates in Atlantic City, N. J., and 
which for much of its course follows the 
historic old Oregon Trail. 

When I last spoke on this subject, the 
tentative plan was to give the interstate 
highway coming into Portland from the 
east the No. 82, which would link up only 
indirectly with the new transcontinental 
route No. 80. Along with Oregon high- 
way Officials and many citizens and 
groups in my State, I sought to have 
this number changed so that a continu- 
ous Interstate Route 80 would link 
Portland with the East, as U. S. 30 does 
today. I was very much pleased, there- 
fore, to learn recently that the number- 
ing committee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials had 
amended its plans so as to give the link 
between Portland and Echo Junction, 
Utah, 40 miles north of Salt Lake City, 
the designation 80N. Travelers from the 
East who wish to drive to Oregon will 
now have no difficulty whatsoever in 
planning and following the correct in- 
terstate route—if they enter upon U. S. 
80 or 80N in the vicinity of New York 
City, the 80 and 80N signs will guide 
them directly to their destinations. 

Mr. President, of course, many of us 
in Oregon still wish to express the view 
that Interstate 80 should rightly go to 
Portland, and that any connecting spur 
that might be deemed necessary with 
San Francisco, in anticipation of future 
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traffic flows to that town, should get the 
designation 80S. Except for this reason- 
able qualification, however, Oregon news- 
papers have expressed editorial gratifica- 
tion at the changed number program 
adopted by the executive committee of 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article and 
an editorial in the Oregon Journal of 
July 7, 1958, followed by an editorial in 
the Oregonian of July 8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of July 7, 1958] 


STATE JOINS ROAD ROUTE—INTERSTATE 
ARTERIAL ORIGINATES IN UTAH 


A change in plans has put Oregon on a 
major transcontinental interstate highway 
extending to the east coast. 

State Highway Engineer W. C. Williams 
said the change in route designation has been 
adopted by the route numbering committee 
of the American Society of State Highway 
Officials. 

Original plans for the nationwide freeway 
system being developed under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act provided that Highway No. 
30 would be designated as Interstate Route 82 
from Portland to a point near Salt Lake City, 
where it connects with Interstate Route 80. 

Under the new designation, Interstate 
Route 80 will divide at Echo Junction, Utah, 
40 miles northeast of Salt Lake City, and 
become Interstate Route 80N to Portland. 
‘The southerly terminus will be San Francisco. 

East from Salt Lake City, Interstate 80 
extends through Cheyenne, Wyo., Omaha, 
Nebr., Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, and 
then splits again with a northern terminus 
at Elizabeth, N. J., and a southern terminus 
at Philadelphia. 

Linking of the Northwest with the trans- 
continental system has been urged for some 
time by the Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion, the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Oregon Congressional delegation. 
{From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 

of July 7, 1958] 


A PRIZE WON BY FIGHTING 


Justice controlled the American Associa- 
tion of Highway Officials when it yielded to 
Oregon and Idaho appeals and assigned the 
number “80” in the highway modernization 
program to what has been U. S. 30. 

The news that the number 82 had been 
abandoned in favor of the other number, 
which reached W. C. (Dutch) Williams, State 
highway engineer, of a certainty will give not 
only pleasure but a broadened opportunity to 
the communities and chambers of commerce 
across Oregon and Idaho, including our own 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, which had 
protested the original intention to make 
Portland the terminus of a mere stub road 
in the renumbering plan. 

United States Highway No. 30 has gained 
fame as a transcontinental tourist and busi- 
ness route associated with the old Oregon 
Trail. 

U. S. 80 can be made as famous, particu- 
larly if it is properly alined. Here reference 
is made to the routing which shows 80 lead- 
ing westward to Salt Lake City and on ‘to 
San Francisco. United States Highway No. 
80, as it will now lead to Portland, should 
be taken off on the west slope of the Rockies 
in Wyoming to a junction at Tremonton, 
Utah, and, thus lead northwesterly across 
Idaho into Oregon and to Portland. We be- 
lieve that this will be done. The action of 
the executive committee of the AAHO now 
gives an even numbered highway across the 
continent to each of the principal Pacific 
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coast communities—90 to Seattle; 80 to 
Portland; 70 presumably to San Francisco 
and 40 to Los Angeles, 

Tourist travel will grow proportionate to 
the lure of the big highway system. The 
route can be publicized in connection with 
Oregon’s 1959 Centennial. Travelers will 
have a clearer way marked by the maps and 
information of travel agencies, chambers of 
commerce and the oil companies. 

The recreation industry, it may be re- 
peated, is Oregon’s third economic factor, 
exceeded only by forest operations and agri- 
culture, 

Portland is on the map. 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
July 8, 1958] 
STILL A BRANCH 


Decision of the route numbering commit- 
tee of the American Society of State Highway 
Officials to designate that part of the Inter- 
state Highway System between Fortland and 
Salt Lake City as 80N is a concession to 
history. But it fails to take into full ac- 
count the traditions of the West. 

The present transcontinental highway, 
U. S. 30, follows closely in its western reaches 
the historic Oregon Trail, longest and one 
of the most famous wagon roads of all time. 
By right the interstate freeway which will 
be the direct descendant of the Oregon Trail 
and Highway 30 should bear the same nu- 
merals from one end to the other. 

Yet the original plan of the highway offi- 
cials was to make the route between Utah 
and Portland merely a stub under the desig- 
nation Interstate 82. Interstate 80, which 
would be the freeway equivalent of U. S. 30, 
would terminate at San Francisco, now 
served by U. S. 40. As it was several years 
after the wagon trains started rolling over 
the Oregon Trail that appreciable numbers 
of pioneers turned off the trail to seek gold 
in California, this plan obviously was his- 
torically wrong. 

Complaints of Oregon officials and citizens 
were heeded to the extent that the 82 desig- 
nation was dropped and 80N substituted, 
Thus, the road to Oregon will continue to be 
a long one, not just a stub from Utah. But 
the “N” still makes it a branch of the main 
road, 80, which will end at San Francisco. 
Let's demand that full consideration be 
given to history and that 80 terminate in 
Oregon. Interstate 80S would be the proper 
designation for the route to San Francisco. 


CITIZENS CONFERENCE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE NATO 
NATIONS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, some 
time ago the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN], along with several of us as 
cosponsors, submitted a resolution which 
would make possible a citizens confer- 
ence of representatives of the NATO na- 
tions. 

The resolution was in the form of an 
endorsement of action which was taken 
at the last session of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Conference. There the reso- 
lution was unanimously endorsed by all 
the parliamentarians from all the NATO 
nations. ‘The resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Rhode Island was 
unanimously endorsed by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

On Monday, July 7, the Washington 
Post published the following editorial on 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Rhode Island: 

New Linxs ror NATO 

The Senate has a chance to help foster, if 

even in a modest way, a more meaningful 
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sense of community among the 15 nations in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Last September, the annual conference of 
NATO Parliamentarians conceived the idea 
of giving private citizens a chance to confer 
together on ways of enhancing the Atlantic 
alliance. Unanimously, the Parliamen- 
tarians—all legislators from NATO coun- 
tries—called upon their governments to ap- 
point officially outstanding private citizens 
as delegates to such a conference. This 
would fill a void which now exists by giving 
private citizens a role in NATO. Conceivably, 
the citizens could propose useful suggestions 
for giving greater unity of purpose to NATO 
and emphasizing the nonmilitary aspects of 
the alliance. No citizen, of course, could 
commit his government, and all proposals 
would be advisory. 

The next step in this country is before the 
Senate. All the Senators present at the 
NATO meeting have joined with Senator 
Green in sponsoring a concurrent resolu- 
tion which would request the President to 
take appropriate action. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, without dissent, 
approved the resolution; favorable action in 
the House seems assured if and when the 
Senate as a whole votes its approval. Therein 
lies the rub. Faced with the adjournment 
confusion, this noncontroversial resolution 
could be relegated to limbo. That would be 
a pity. There is much cogency in Senator 
GREEN’s comment that “all wisdom does not 
lie in governments.” Surely the Senate will 
give the businessmen, scholars, labor leaders, 
and scientists a chance to throw new light 
on this problem of so much concern to the 
Free World. 


Mr. President, the Washington Post 
does well to remind us of this important 
resolution, which has the opposition of 
no one that I know of, but which has 
not yet been acted upon. I hope the 
leadership will be successful in their 
efforts to schedule it soon for Senate 
action. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 1833, H. R. 11414. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11414) to amend section 314 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act, so as to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid for provision in public or 
nonprofit accredited schools of public 
health of training and services in the 
field of public health and in the adminis- 
tration of State and local public-health 
programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives and was unanimously 
reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It is an 
emergency bill. It does not provide for 
the authorization of any additional 
funds. It does not provide for any in- 
crease in existing appropriations. 

The bill simply provides that of the 
funds which now are available to. State 
and Territorial health officers for Fed- 
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eral assistance in carrying out State, 
local, county, and municipal health pro- 
grams, not to exceed $1 million may be 
used to help to train additional county 
health personnel. 

More than one-fourth of all the posi- 
tions needed today to carry on the public- 
health work in State, county, and mu- 
nicipal health departments are vacant 
because of the lack of personnel. This, 
I repeat, is an emergency proposal, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have cleared the bill with the 
distinguished minority leader, and it is 
agreeable to him to have the bill taken 
up. I hope it may be passed promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11414) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Texas to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I move to 


ADDITIONAL TIME FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations be given an additional 
10 days to file a report on the bill (H. R. 
8002), to provide for improved methods 
of stating budget estimates and estimates 
for deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations. 

This bill was referred to the commit- 
tee on June 26, with instructions to re- 
port back not later than 15 days from the 
date of reference. The committee has 
completed hearings on the bill, but the 
hearings have not been printed, and it 
will be necessary for the committee to 
have printed hearings during its consid- 
eration of the bill. 

I am sure the Members of the Senate 
realize that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has a full schedule, in that it is 
now considering the appropriation bills 
for the Department of Defense, the mu- 
tual-security program, and the legisla- 
tive branch. However, I feel certain that 
a meeting can be arranged for one day 
next week, at which time the committee 
will take action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND 
OTHER MINERALS FROM DOMES- 
TIC MINES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of Calendar 1834, S. 
4036. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4036) to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, no 
piece of legislation which has been con- 
sidered, or will be considered, at this 
session of the Congress is of greater im- 
portance to the welfare of the country 
than S. 4036. 

The bill has been carefully designed to 
provide for price and production stabili- 
zation for five minerals—copper, lead, 
zine, fluorspar, and tungsten—which are 
vital to the national defense. Domestic 
production of these minerals has fallen 
to alarming levels due to excess foreign 
imports. 

This decrease in production, accom- 
panied, as day follows night, by wide- 
spread unemployment, is a matter of 
grave concern to the economists of the 
Nation and to both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

In the past year, while copper prices 
were sliding off and production was de- 
creasing, more than seven thousand cop- 
per miners have been thrown out of 
work, with a loss in payroll checks ap- 
proximating 3442 million dollars. 

The same dismal picture is true in re- 
spect to employment in the lead and zinc 
mines where an even larger number of 
miners have been thrown out of work 
with a loss in payroll checks exceeding 
32 million dollars. 

Unemployment in a mining area has 
more serious consequences on the over- 
all economy than does a like number of 
men being unemployed in a highly in- 
dustrialized area. 

‘This is due to the fact that most mines 
are not adjacent to large centers of pop- 
ulation, and where the miners are out 
of work, every segment of business life 
in a mining community is seriously af- 
fected—affected far out of proportion to 
the number of men on the unemploy- 
ment rolls than is the case of the same 
numerical unemployment in large cen- 
ters of population. 

In other words every filling station, 
garage, welding shop, doctor, dentist 
and merchant—‘the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker”—in & min- 
ing community is seriously affected by 
unemployment in the local mines, 
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The area’s bank clearings sharply dip 
and in addition there is a heavy drain 
on unemployment compensation and 
welfare funds. 

This is the immediate economic im- 
pact of unemployment in a mining com- 
munity. 

But there are other serious long- 
range impacts on the economy, not only 
of the community involved, but of the 
entire Nation when metal mining slows 
down or ceases. 

Already too many domestic copper, 
lead, and zinc mines have closed down 
and ceased operation as the result of 
the cheaply produced foreign minerals 
and metals imports. This condition, if 
allowed to continue, will bring about far 
reaching effects on the future economy 
of the Nation. 

Ours is a metals economy. The use 
of metals per capita is higher in the 
United States than in any other nation 
in the world. Experience has taught 
that when American production of min- 
erals is high, the price of foreign im- 
ports are low. On the other hand, 
when American mines close down, for- 
eign producers of minerals and metals 
immediately embark upon a program of 
price increases. Price increase of raw 
minerals materials piles upon price in- 
crease until the level of “all the traffic 
will bear” is reached. 

This means that in the long run when 
our domestic mines are forced to shut 
down, the consumer pays, over a period 
of years, a much higher price for his 
metal needs. 

Today only one tungsten mine is oper- 
ated in the United States. Two years 
ago 206 were in operation. Tungsten 
provides a classic example of how cheaply 
produced foreign imports can close down 
a domestic industry. 

Witness after witness testified before 
the committee that the average domes- 
tic tungsten miner has to receive $40 
per unit for his production to stay in 
business, and today imported tungsten 
is selling on the American market for 
less than $20 per unit. 

Tungsten is a highly strategic min- 
eral. Warfare cannot be waged without 
it. In the interest of national defense, 
we cannot afford to permit our tung- 
sten mines to remain closed. 

Acid-grade fluorspar, witnesses told 
the committee, cannot be produced do- 
mestically at the prices at which foreign 
imports sell upon the American market. 

The committee was told by Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, the famous missile ex- 
pert, that a high level of domestic pro- 
duction of fluorspar is necessary in the 
best interest of national defense, in that 
fluorspar contributes the ultimate ele- 
ment required in the manufacture of 
both solid and liquid fuels for the pro- 
pulsion of satellites and missiles. I quote 
Dr. von Braun: 


We cannot have too much domestic pro- 
duction of fluorspar, 


The Office of Defense Mobilization ad- 
vised the committee that a definite level 
of domestic production of fluorspar is 
essential for the national defense. I 
quote from the committee report: 

It should be added that the level of pro- 
duction of 180,000 tons, in the light of testi- 
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mony given before the committee by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, is the mini- 
mum which this committee feels that it can 
recommend to the Congress as an assured 
production of fluorspar in the interest of 
national defense. 


Stabilization of domestic mineral pro- 
duction and prices makes good business 
sense, In the long run the cost of the 
proposed stabilization plan embodied in 
S. 4036 to the consumer will be far less 
than the price the consumer will have 
to pay through runaway prices for im- 
ported minerals if the domestic mines 
are closed. 

Another aspect is just as serious, 
namely, the question of whether the Na- 
tion will maintain its ability to protect 
itself against foreign aggression. 

A nation without adequate domestic 
supplies of minerals is helpless against 
the threat of a foreign aggressor. This 
Nation cannot afford to permit its vital 
mineral industry to cease operation, with 
the result that the United States will be- 
come weak and unable to defend itself. 

No one denies that we have tremendous 
stockpiles, which have been accumulated 
over the last several years, of many of 
the vital minerals. But, on the other 
hand, everyone must admit, as has been 
pointed out by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Mineral Policy, that a 
healthy domestic mining industry is vital 
to the Nation’s security and peacetime 
economy, and, further, that the domestic 
mining industry should be maintained at 
a level sufficient to provide an adequate 
mobilization base for any possible future 
emergency. 

In recognition of this basic fact and 
in recognition of the unfair competition 
resulting to the American mining indus- 
try from excessive imports, 3 years ago 
the Congress amended the Trade Agree- 
ments Act by adding the escape clause, 
the peril-point, and the national-secu- 
rity provisions to that act. It is regret- 
table that these protective devices have 
failed, even when the mining industry 
presented adequate and overwhelming 
proof of damage. 

In this connection, however, I would 
be remiss if I did not point out that Sen- 
ate bill 4036 is the product of joint, co- 
operative efforts by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and the ad- 
ministration, as represented by Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

Since June 4, 1957, the committee has 
held hearings on 25 days. Secretary 
Seaton appeared on 3 different days, and 
cooperated fully with the committee in 
hammering out the provisions of the bill 
we are now considering. 

In addition, Assistant Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Frederick Mueller, and 
their aids testified. 

The committee also had the benefit of 
128 witnesses who testified orally or filed 
statements. The bill represents the 
careful thinking of the committee and 
of the many witnesses who appeared be- 
fore it. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
bill provides that the stabilization pro- 
gram shall be financed by having the 
Secretary of the Interior issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury notes and obliga- 
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tions, of which not to exceed $350 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time. 

As is pointed out in the report which 
accompanies the bill, there is ample 
precedent for financing a program of 
this type in this manner. In the report 
will be found nine different precedents, 
including authorization for borrowing in 
the amount of $1 billion for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is 
operated under like authority. The De- 
fense Production Act provided that $2,- 
100 million in borrowing authority obli- 
gations may be outstanding at any one 
time. 

I hope, Mr. President, that in recog- 
nition of the vital role which minerals 
play in the 20th century, both in peace- 
time and in war, my colleagues will join 
the committee in support of this bill, 
which is designed to be of benefit to the 
170 million Americans. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to congratulate and commend my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Iam happy to note 
that he has stressed the accord regard- 
ing the bill on the part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the person of our 
former colleague, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Fred Seaton, and his aids; on the 
part of the Secretary of State, in the per- 
son of Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon, and Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas Mann; and also on the part of 
the Department of Commerce, through 
its experts who testified before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 4036, which 
now is before the Senate, for considera- 
tion, is both necessary and in the public 
interest. I know there are some who 
will say that subsidies are not justifi- 
able; but that in view of the circum- 
stances confronting the mining industry, 
I believe that in this case subsidies most 
certainly are justified. As a matter of 
fact, the l-year, 1-shot program, under 
which 150,000 tons of copper will be 
bought and placed in the strategic 
stockpile, is the only way in which that 
domestic industry can be helped at the 
present time, more mines kept from 
being closed, and more people retained 
in jobs. 

The stocks of copper on hand as of 
April 30, 1958, comprise 241,624 tons in 
the United States and 227,330 tons out- 
side the United States. This comprises 
a grand total of 468,954 tons. If the bill 
now before us is enacted, it will mean 
that within a period of 1 year the copper 
surplus in the United States will be re- 
duced to approximately 100,000 tons. 
This is a normal carryover, and will 

“help greatly to alleviate the strain on 
the copper market, to bring about a de- 
gree of price stabilization upward, and 
to restore stability in the economy and 
in the employment outlook in this field. 

Mr. President, many copper camps 
are wholly dependent upon the produc- 
tion of just this one, vital commodity. 
When the price or the production of 
copper goes down, the camp goes down 
with it. In Butte, Mont., where a de- 
pression has been in effect since Janu- 
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ary 1957, employment among the miners 
is down 63 percent and employment is 
down more than 75 percent among the 
craftsmen who work in and around the 
mines. One can well imagine what this 
means to that city, and what its effect 
on the rest of the State is bound to be. 

Mr. President, the mining industry has 
been hit harder and longer than any 
other segment of oureconomy. The pur- 
chase of 150,000 tons of copper, to go into 
a Government stockpile, would not only 
be good business in keeping this amount 
of copper out of the price field, but would 
also be good business on the part of the 
Government in having a ready reserve— 
an inventory, so to speak—of this stra- 
tegic metal. Copper does not deteriorate 
or lose its value. Copper, at a price up 
to 27% cents, is, in my opinion, a bar- 
gain for the Government of the United 
States, especially in view of the fact that 
under previous contracts some copper is 
still being bought at a price above that 
level. 

I believe that at this time the Senate 
must choose between the well-thought- 
out and carefully considered provisions 
of Senate bill 4036 and tariffs to protect 
mining. It appears to me that the pend- 
ing bill offers us all the necessary safe- 
guards, in that it calls for quarterly pro- 
duction quotas; its operation, except in 
the case of copper, is limited to 5 years; 
and although the cost will be approxi- 
mately $161 million in the first year, this 
cost will decline substantially in the fol- 
lowing 4 years, for the reason—if there is 
no other—that then the copper program 
will be completed. 

I have been noticing some interesting 
articles which have been appearing in 
the press of late. One has to do with 
Mine la Motte, a lead mine in south- 
eastern Missouri, which will be closed 
on July 12, after 240 years of operation. 
The reason is high cost of production and 
low prices. I have also noted, from a 
recent issue of the New York Times, that 
today only one tungsten mine is in opera- 
tion in the United States, whereas just 
3 years ago approximately 700 tungsten 
mines were operating. According to my 
information, at the present time there 
are about 375 lead mines, 650 zinc mines, 
and 475 copper mines. If relief is not 
forthcoming, more and more of these 
mines are going to close, and many of 
them will remain closed because it will be 
too expensive to put them into opera- 
tion again. 

I can speak of mining with some degree 
of knowledge because, as one who worked 
in the copper mines in Butte, Mont., and 
in Bisbee, Ariz., as well as in the Coeur 
d'Alene mining district, in Idaho, I have 
lived in some of these camps during good 
times and bad times. I know at first- 
hand how a shutdown in Butte, Mont., 
affects not only the miners, but also their 
families, the businessmen in the com- 
munity, and those in other operations 
who depend upon the mine payroll for a 
livelihood. I know also that when a mine 
goes down, it begins to fill with water, 
the timbers break, and the breast and 
walls fall in. One can readily compre- 
hend how expensive and how difficult it 
would be to restore mines in this con- 
dition back to a normal operating base. 
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I plead with my colleagues to give this 
most important bill not only their most 
serious consideration—which I know 
they are doing—but to pass it. It may 
seem to effect only a small segment of 
our economy, but I assure my colleagues 
that while this may be true, it effects one 
of the most important segments of our 
economy, and its effects will be felt far 
beyond the raw production mining areas, 
A mine cannot be picked up and trans- 
ferred to another part of the country, 
nor can a substitute industry be brought 
in to take the place of mines. 

As a former hardrock miner who, I 
repeat, has lived through the ups and 
downs of the mining industry at first- 
hand, I would, as strongly es I know how, 
urge my colleagues to pass this bill, be- 
cause it is not only in the interests of a 
sound mining economy, but it is in the 
interests of the United States as well. 
It is one way of meeting a difficult prob- 
lem without doing damage to our trade 
relationships abroad, and it is one way 
to avoid the dangerous trend in unem- 
ployment and insecurity which is rap- 
idly becoming the norm in the mining 
industry. Irepeat that in buying 150,000 
tons of copper over a 1-year period, at 
not to exceed 2744 cents a pound, the 
Government cannot lose. 

In behalf of the people of Montana 
and the other mining States of this Na- 
tion, I urge that the Senate give favor- 
able consideration to this proposed legis- 
lation, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill as thus amended 
be considered as original text for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I; there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The amendments which were agreed 
to en bloc are as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, after the numerals 
“101”, to insert “(a)”; in line 9, after 
the words “per centum”, to insert “or 
more”; on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“domestic”, to strike out “mines as fol- 
lows:” and insert “mines, as provided in 
this title.’’; at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “(a)” and insert “(b)”; at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “him” 
and insert “the Secretary”, in the same 
line, after the word “mined”, to insert 
“domestic”; in line 6, after the word 
“tungsten”, to insert “trioxide”; at the 
beginning of line 10, to strike out “which 
shall not exceed” and insert “equal to but 
not exceeding”; in line 18, after the word 
“common”, to strike out “1434” and in- 
sert “1544”; in line 20, after the word 
“western”, to strike out “1234” and insert 
“1344”; in line 22, after the words “acid- 
grade”, to strike out “$48” and insert 
“$53”, in the same line, after the word 
“ton”, to strike out ‘“Rosiclare, Illinois.” 
and insert “free on board point of ship- 
ment.”; on page 3, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “(b) Where” and in- 
sert “(c) If”; after line 7, to strike out: 

Sec. 102. No stabilization payment as pro- 
vided in this title shall be made— 

(a) on sales or further processing In lieu 
of sales of any production the recoverable 
content of which is in excess of the follow- 
ing annual limitations; 350,000 tons of lead, 
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550,000 tons of zinc, 180,000 tons of fluorspar 
(acid grade), 375,000 tons units of tungsten 
trioxide, or 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 102. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, no stabiliza- 
tion payments under this title shall be made 
on sales, or further processing in lieu of 
sales, for any one year with respect to any 
production the recoverable content of which 
is in excess of the following annual limi- 
tations: 

(1) Three hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of lead; 

(2) Five hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of zinc; 

(3) One hundred and eighty thousand tons 
of acid grade fluorspar; 

(4) Three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand short ton units of tungsten trioxide. 


On page 4, line 5, after the letter 
“(b)", to strike out “on” and insert 
“On”, in the same line, after the word 
“any”, to insert “domestically pro- 
duced”; in line 9, after the name “Mate- 
rials”, to strike out “Stock Piling” and 
insert “Stockpiling”; in line 15, after 
“Sec. 103.”, to insert “(a)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 20, to strike out “(a)” and 
insert “(b)”, in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 

out “When” and insert “Where”; on 
. page 5, line 4, after the word “tons”, to 
insert “and; at the beginning of line 5, 
to strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; in 
line 13, after “Sec. 104.’’, to insert “(a)”, 
in the same line, after the word “tung- 
sten”, to insert “trioxide”; in line 24, 
after the word “title”, to strike out the 
semicolon and “in.” and insert “In”, in 
the same line after the word “event”, to 
strike out “however,”; on page 6, line 8, 
after “Src. 105.”, to strike out “The Sec- 
retary shall provide that no” and insert 
“No”; in line 9, after the word “made”, 
to strike out “pursuant to” and insert 
“under”; in line 11, after the word “fol- 
lowing”, to strike out “for”, in the same 
line, after the word “Lead”, to strike out 
“3.375” and insert “3.9”; in line 12, after 
the word “zinc”, to strike out “2.50” and 
insert “2.9”, in the same line, after the 
words “(acid grade)”, to strike out “$8” 
and insert “$13”; in line 13, after the 
word “ton”, to insert “and”; on page 7, 
line 5, after the word “following”, to 
strike out “approval” and insert “the 
date of enactment”; in line 6, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “by the Presi- 
dent”; in line 9, after “Src. 201.”, to in- 
sert “(a)”; in line 12, after the word 
“produced”, to strike out “therefrom” 
and insert “therefrom, as provided in 
this section.”; at the beginning of line 
14, to strike out “(a)” and insert “(b) 
(1) Such payments shall be made”; in 
line 15, after the word “lead”, to insert 
“as follows:”; at the beginning of line 
16, to strike out “(1) as” and insert 
“(A) As”; in line 18, after the word 
“below”, to strike out “1434” and insert 
“1514”: in line 19, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “1.6875” and insert 
“1.1250”; at the beginning of line 21, to 
strike out “(2) as” and insert “(B) As”, 
in the same line, after the word “as”, 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out “the” and insert “such”; in 
Tine 22, after the word “above”, to strike 
out “1434” and insert “1514”; in line 23, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “pre- 
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ceding”, in the same line, after the word 
“clause”, to strike out “(a)” and insert 
“(A)”; on page 8, line 1, after the word 
“exceeds”, to strike out “1434” and 
insert “1542”; in line 3, after 
the word “per”, to strike out “producer; 
and” and insert “producer”; at the be- 
ginning of line 4, to strike out “(3) no” 
and insert “(2) No”; in line 6, after the 
word “per”, to strike out “pound; and” 
and insert “pound”; at the beginning of 
line 8, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
“(e) (1) Such payments shall be made”; 
in line 9, after the word “zinc”, to insert 
“as follows:”; at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “(1) as” and insert “(A) 
As”; in line 12, after the word “below”, 
to strike out “1234” and insert “1342”; 
in line 13, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “.9625” and insert “.5500”; in line 14, 
after the word “producer”, to strike out 
“or”; at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out “(2) as” and insert “(B) As”; 
at the beginning of line 16, to strike out 
“1234” and insert “1342”; in line 17, after 
the word “in”, to insert “the”, in the 
same line, after the word “clause”, to 
strike out “(a)” and insert “(A)”; in line 
19, after the word “exceeds”, to strike out 
“1234” and insert “1314”; in line 21, aft- 
er the word “per”, to strike out “pro- 
ducer; and” and insert “producer”; at 
the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“(3) no” and insert “(2) No”; after line 
24, to insert: 

(d) Such paymente shall be made to any 
producer of tungsten trioxide who has not 
sold more than 250 units thereof during any 
quarter, at the rate of $4 per unit on the 
number of units produced by such producer 
in such quarter. 


On page 9, line 6, after the word “fol- 
lowing”, to strike out “approval” and in- 
sert “the date of enactment’; in line 7, 
after the word “Act”, to strike out “by 
the President”; at the beginning of line 
12, to strike out “from domestic pro- 
ducers”; in line 13, after the word “‘cop- 
per”, to insert “produced from ores 
mined in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions,”; at the begin- 
ning of line 19, to strike out “price pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase: Provided, 
That in no event shall purchases be made 
at such times as the domestic producers’ 
price for electrolytic copper delivered 
Connecticut Valley is in excess of 2714 
cents per pound” and insert “price, but 
not to exceed 2742 cents per pound, de- 
livered Connecticut Valley”; in line 25, 
after the word “title”, to strike out 
“shal” and insert “shall”; on page 10, 
line 4, after the word “shall”, to strike 
out “enter into” and insert “take”; in 
line 5, after the word “upon”, to strike 
out “approval” and insert “the date of 
enactment”; at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out “by the President,’’; in line 
11, after the word “Act”, to strike out 
“including, but not limited to, the fixing 
of specifications on which payments are 
to be determined for materials covered 
by this act, and” and insert “but”; in 
line 13, after the word “regulations”, to 
strike out “as will” and insert “shall”; 
in line 20, after “Sec. 403.”, to insert 
“(a)”, in the same line, after the word 
“For”, to insert “the”, and in the same 
line, after the word “this”, to strike out 
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“Act, the following terms are defined:” 
and insert “Act—”; at the beginning of 
line 22, to strike out “(a)” and insert 
“(1)”, in the same line, after the word 
“Secretary”, to strike out “when used 
herein”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “(b)” and insert “(2)”, in the 
same line, after the word “producer”, to 
strike out “when used herein”; on page 
11, line 2, after the word “and”, to insert 
“in”; after line 3, to insert: 

(3) The term “sale” means a bona fide 
transfer for value of ores and concentrates 
from a producer to a processing plant, 


After line 6 to insert: 


(4) The term “domestic mine” means any 
single operating unit producing ores from 
properties located within the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, and operating 
in one State or mining district, 


After line 10, to insert: 

(5) The term “newly mined” means do- 
mestic material processed into concentrates 
or severed from the land subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this act, but shall 
not exclude normal inventories of crude ore. 
The term does not refer to material recov- 
ered from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from 
smelter slags and residues derived from ma- 
terial mined prior to the date of enactment 
of this act. 


After line 17, to insert: 
(6) The term “quarter” means the calen- 
dar periods commencing on the first day of 


the months of January, April, July, and 
October. 


At the beginning of line 21, to strike 
out “(1)” and insert “(b)”; on page 12, 
at the beginning of line 4, to strike 
out “(2)” and insert “(c)”, in the same 
line, after the word “of”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, to strike out “sec- 
tion” and insert “sections”, and in the 
same line, after the numerals “103”, to 
strike out “(a) of title I’; in line 5, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “sec- 
tion”, in the same line, after the nu- 
merals “201”, to insert “of this act”, 
and in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out “of 
title II”; in line 8, after the word 
“owner”, to strike out “(s)”; after line 
10, to strike out: 

(c) The term “sale” when used herein 
means a bona fide transfer for value of ores 


and concentrates from a producer to a proc- 
essing plant. 


After line 13, to strike out: 


(d) A “domestic mine” is any single oper- 
ating unit producing ores from properties lo- 
cated within the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, or possessions. 


After line 16, to strike out: 


(e) The term “newly mined” refers to ma- 
terial processed into concentrates or severed 
from the land subsequent to the effective 
date of this act. The term does not refer 
to material recovered from mine dumps, mill 
tailings, or from smelter slags and residues 
derived from material mined prior to the 
effective date of this act. 


After line 22, to strike out: 

(f) The term “quarter” means the calen- 
dar periods commencing on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July, and 
October. 


At the top of page 13, to strike out: 


Sec. 404. This act shall be effective upon 
approval by the President, 
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And insert:. 

Sec, 404. In order to finance programs 
authorized under this act, the Secretary is 
authorized and empowered to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury notes and obliga- 
tions in an amount not exceeding $350 mil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. Such 
notes and other obligations shall be in such 
forms and denominations, have such ma- 
turities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, That such notes 
and other obligations may be redeemed by 
the Secretary at his option before maturity 
in such manner as may be stipulated in such 
notes or other obligations. Such notes and 
other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issu- 
ance of such notes and other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase any notes or other obligations 
issued by the Secretary hereunder and for 
such purpose the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use as a public debt trans- 
action the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under such 
act are extended to include any purchases 
of such notes and other obligations. 


On page 14, line 3, after the word 
“No”, to strike out “payment shall be 
made”; in line 4, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “shall be made subsequent 
to” and insert “after”; after line 5, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 406. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums às may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


And insert: 

Sec. 406. The Secretary shall make an an- 
nual report with respect to operations under 
this act as soon as practicable after July 1 
of each of the years 1959 to 1963 inclusive to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Any such report shall contain such recom- 
mendations as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate. 


And, after line 16, to insert: 

Sec. 407. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this act or any regulation 
issued under this act shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $10,000, or impris- 
oned for not more than 10 years, or both. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Minerals Stabilization 
Act of 1958.” 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall provide for stabilization payments to 
producers of ores or concentrates of lead, 
zinc, acid-grade fluorspar (fiuorspar contain- 
ing 97 percent or more calcium fiuoride on a 
ary-weight basis), and tungsten trioxide pro- 
duced from domestic mines, as provided in 
this title. 

(b) Upon presentation of evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary of a sale of newly 
mined domestic ores, or concentrates pro- 
duced therefrom, of lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten trioxide, the pro- 
ducer of such ores or concentrates shall be 
paid (if the market price of the material 
produced therefrom at the time of the sale 
was less than the stabilization price set forth 
hereinafter) an amount equal to but not 
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exceeding the difference between the amount 
actually received by the producer from the 
sale and an amount, as determined by the 
Secretary, which the producer would have 
received for such ores and concentrates had 
the market price of the material produced 
therefrom at the time of sale been equal to 
the stabilization price as shown in the fol- 
lowing schedule: 
MATERIAL STABILIZATION PRICE 

Lead (common), 15% cents per pound, 
New York, N. Y. 

Zinc (prime western), 
pound, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Fluorspar (acid-grade), $53 per short ton, 
free on board point of shipment. 

Tungsten trioxide, $36 per short-ton unit, 
free on board shipping point. 

(c) If a producer further processes such 
ores or concentrates without effecting a sale, 
the equivalent and competitive market value 
of such ores or concentrates, as determined 
by the Secretary, at the time of such further 
processing shall be used in lieu of the 
amount which would have been received in 
the case of a sale, for the purpose of com- 
puting payments. 

Sec. 102. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, no stabiliza- 
tion payments under this title shall be made 
on sales, or further processing in lieu of 
sales, for any 1 year with respect to any pro- 
duction the recoverable content of which is 
in excess of the following annual limita- 
tions: 

(1) Three hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of lead; 

(2) Five hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of zinc; 

(3) One hundred and eighty thousand 
tons of acid grade fluorspar; 

(4) Three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand short-ton units of tungsten trioxide. 

(b) On any domestically produced mate- 
rial which is sold to or eligible for sale 
to the United States Government, or any 
agency thereof, pursuant to a contract made 
under the provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, or 
the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956. Any such material 
shall be applied to reduce the annual lim- 
itations specified in this section, and the 
quarterly limitations as fixed by the Secre- 
ta: 


1314 cents per 


ry. 

Sec. 103. (a) For purposes of administra- 
tion the Secretary may fix quarterly limita- 
tions on the total amounts of each material 
on which stabilization payments are made 
for the purpose of achieving stabilization in 
the annual rates of production. 

(b) Where sales of any material exceed 
such quarterly limitations, the Secretary may 
adjust stabilization payments to producers 
for that quarter so as to distribute the bene- 
fits of the program equitably among the pro- 
ducers, but stabilization payments shall not 
be denied on any sales of any producer dur- 
ing such quarter whose sales did not exceed 
the following quantities: Lead, 1,250 tons; 
zinc, 1,250 tons; fluorspar (acid-grade), 
1,250 tons; and tungsten trioxide, 3,000 
short-ton units. 

(c) Whenever the total production from 
domestic mines of any of the minerals 
to which this title applies exceeds the quar- 
terly limitation in any one quarter, the Secre- 
tary may establish, for succeeding quarters, 
limitations on the quantities for each pro- 
ducer that will be eligible for stabilization 
payments, but no producer shall haye a 
quarterly limitation for any mineral less 
than the quantity set forth for that mineral 
in the preceding subsection. 

Src. 104. (a) In the case of tungsten tri- 
oxide, stabilization payments on the sales 
of any one producer shall be limited to 
15,000 short-ton units per quarter from pro- 
duction originating in any one mining dis- 
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trict: Provided, That in the event eligible 
sales from newly mined production is less 
than the quarterly limitation for this mate- 
rial, as established by the Secretary, the 
Secretary, at his option and under regula- 
tions issued pursuant to this act, may make 
stabilization payments on sales of tungsten 
ores and concentrates from the inventory 
of producers which were produced after July 
1, 1956, but prior to the effective date of 
this title. In no event shall payments on 
sales from such inventories exceed an aggre- 
gate of 25,000 short-ton units to any one 
producer from production originating in 
any one mining district, nor shall payments 
on sales from such inventories, together with 
sales from newly mined production, exceed 
in any quarter an aggregate of 15,000 short- 
ton units for any one producer from produc- 
tion originating in any one mining district. 

Src. 105. No stabilization payment made 
under this title on the recoverable content 
of any ores or concentrates shall exceed the 
following: Lead, 3.9 cents per pound; zinc, 
2.9 cents per pound; fluorspar (acid grade), 
$13 per short ton; and tungsten trioxide, 
$18 per short-ton unit of WO;. 

Sec. 106. Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total quarterly production of 
any of the materials on which stabilization 
payments are to be made, as provided in this 
title, has exceeded the quarterly limitation 
for each of two successive quarters by an 
amount in excess of that shown in the fol- 
lowing schedule: Lead, 9,000 tons; zinc, 
15,000 tons; fluorspar (acid grade), 5,000 tons; 
tungsten trioxide, 55,000 short-ton units, 
he shall provide that all stabilization pay- 
ments on such materials sold thereafter 
shall be suspended until such time as he 
shall be satisfied that the annual rate of 
production from domestic mines will ap- 
proximate the amounts set forth in section 
102 (a). 

Sec. 107. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first quar- 
ter next following the date of enactment of 
this act and shall terminate on June 30, 1963. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. (a) In addition to any payments 
under title I of this act, the Secretary shall 
make limited tonnage payments, upon pres- 
entation of evidence satisfactory to him of 
a sale of newly mined ores, or concentrates 
produced therefrom, as provided in this sec- 
tion. 

(b) (1) Such payments shall be made to 
producers of lead, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for com- 
mon lead at New York, N. Y., as determined 
by the Secretary is at or below 1514 cents per 
pound, at the rate of 1.1250 cents per pound 
on not to exceed 500 tons per quarter per 
producer; or 

(B) As long as such market price is above 
1534 cents per pound but is below 17 cents 
per pound, at the rate provided in clause 
(A) reduced by an amount equal to 75 per- 
cent of the amount by which such market 
price exceeds 154% cents per pound, on not to 
exceed 500 tons per quarter per producer. 

(2) No payment shall be made under the 
provisions of this section to producers of lead 
when such market price is equal to, or ex- 
ceeds, 17 cents per pound. 

(c) (1) Such payments shall be made to 
producers of zinc, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for prime 
western zinc at East St. Louis, Ill, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, is at or below 1314 
cents per pound, at the rate of .5500 cent per 
pound on not to exceed 500 tons per quar- 
ter per producer; 

(B) As long as such market price is above 
13:4 cents per pound, but is below 1414 cents 
per pound, at the rate provided in the pre- 
ceding clause (A) reduced by an amount 
equal to 55 percent of the amount by which 
such market price exceeds 1314 tents per 
pound, on not to exceed 500 tons per quar- 
ter per producer. 
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(2) No payment shall be made under the 
provisions of this section to producers of zinc 
when such market price is equal to or ex- 
ceeds 14144 cents per pound. (d) Such pay- 
ments shall be made to any producer of tung- 
sten trioxide who has not sold more than 
250 units thereof during any quarter, at the 
rate of $4 per unit on the number of units 
produced by such producer in such quarter. 

Sec. 202. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first quar- 
ter next following the date of enactment of 
this act, and shall terminate on June 30, 
1963. 

TITLE III 

Sec. 301. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized and directed to establish and maintain 
a program to purchase not more than 150,- 
000 short tons of refined copper produced 
from ores mined in the United States, its 
‘Territories, and possessions, of such types as 
he deems desirable meeting the same speci- 
fications for purchases of refined copper as 
are or may be in effect pursuant to the Strate- 
gic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 
Such purchases shall be made at the market 
price, but not to exceed 2714 cents per pound, 
delivered Connecticut Valley. 

Sec. 302. All copper purchased pursuant to 
the authority of this title shall be turned 
over to the supplemental stockpile in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of July 10, 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong. (68 Stat. 
454) ), as amended. 

Sec. 303. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect upon the date of enactment of 
this act, and shall terminate on June 30, 
1959. 

TITLE Iv 

Sec. 401. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to establish and promulgate such regu- 
lations and require such reports as he deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act, but such regulations shall assure equi- 
table distribution of the benefits of the pro- 
grams provided by this act throughout the 
domestic industries affected. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary may delegate any 
of the functions authorized by this act to 
the Administrator of General. Services. 

Sec. 403. (a) For the purposes of this act— 
- (1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “producer” means any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, or other 
legal entity engaged in producing ores or 
concentrates from domestic mines and in 
selling the material produced in normal 
commercial channels. 

(3) The term “sale” means a bona fide 
transfer for value of ores and concentrates 
from a producer to a processing plant. 

(4) The term “domestic mine” means any 
single operating unit producing ores from 
properties located within the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, and operating 
in one State or mining district. 

(5) The term “newly mined” means do- 
mestic material processed into concentrates 
or severed from the land subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this act, but shall not 
exclude normal inventories of crude ore. 
The term does not refer to material recovered 
from mine dumps, mill -tailings, or from 
smelter slags and residues derived from ma- 
terial mined prior to the date of enactment 
of this act. 

_ (6) The term “quarter” means the calen- 
dar periods commencing on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July, and 
October. 

(b) For purposes of applying the limita- 
tions under section 103 (a) of title I and 
section 201 of title II the Secretary may de- 
termine what constitutes a single operating 
unit producing ores, and, in the event that 
more than one producer claims payment for 
sales from production of a single operating 
unit, the Secretary may determine the 
quantity of sales for each such producer to 
which the above limitations shall apply. 
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(c) For purposes of sections 103 and 201 
of this act, sales of concentrates produced 
from ores sold to a mill or processing plant 
in accordance with regulations issued pur- 
suant to this act shall not be considered as 
the sales of the owner of the mill, but shall 
be considered as the sales of the producer 
of the ores, 

Sec. 404. In order to finance programs 
authorized under this act, the Secretary is 
authorized and empowered to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury notes and oblige- 
tions in an amount not exceeding $350 mil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. Such 
notes and other obligations shall be in such 
forms and denominations, have such ma- 
turities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, That such notes 
and other obligations may be redeemed by 
the Secretary at his option before maturity 
in such manner as may be stipulated in such 
notes or other obligations. Such notes and 
other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average yield on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes and other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase any notes or other 
obligations issued by the Secretary hereunder 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under such act are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and other obliga- 
tions, 

Sec. 405. No payment shall be made under 
this act after December 31, 1963. 

Sec. 406. The Secretary shall make an 
annual report with respect to operations un- 
der this act as soon as practicable after July 
1 of each of the years 1959 to 1963 inclusive 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Any such report shall contain 
such recommendations as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

Src. 407. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this act or any regulation 
issued under this act shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than 10 years or both. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the able Senator 
from Montana for reporting the pending 
bill and for bringing about its consider- 
ation by the Senate. 

In the past few weeks much has been 
said in the Congress, the press, and else- 
where concerning the strained relations 
between the United States and Latin 
American Republics. Several months 
ago, in an address before this body, I 
expressed the opinion that the primary 
problem underlying the relations be- 
tween ourselves and our Latin American 
friends is basically an economic one. I 
reiterate that statement today. 

It is self-evident that our welfare and 
the welfare of our Latin American neigh- 
bors depend in large measure upon a 
healthy, flourishing trade between the 
Americas. We must continue to sell 
our goods to Latin America. In order 
to do this, it is obvious that we must 
continue to purchase raw materials and 
agricultural products from that area. If 
we cut down our purchases from Latin 
America, they must necessarily cut down 
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their purchases from us. When this sit- 
uation exists, both we and they are the 
losers. We as a nation must take every 
reasonable step to prevent these eco- 
nomic breaches between us. 

The pending bill, S. 4036, is designed 
to stabilize the domestic production of 
copper, lead, zinc, and other minerals. 
Its primary purpose is to stop the present 
slump in the domestic production of 
these metals, and to curtail unemploy- 
ment resulting from reduced production. 
This domestic minerals stabilization plan 
will not only bolster our own economy, 
but will have the effect of strengthening 
the economies of the Latin American 
countries which produce lead, zinc, and 
copper. 

Mexico and Peru are large producers 
of lead and zinc. Both countries acquire 
a substantial part of their dollars from 
the sale of these minerals in the United 
States. 

The Tariff Commission, in April of this 
year, recommended an increase in the 
import duties on lead and zine. Three 
of the six members of the Commission 
recommended the imposition of import 
quotas as well as a maximum increase in 
the duty rates on these minerals. Last 
month the President suspended consid- 
eration of this recommendation and an- 
nounced that in his opinion the minerals 
Stabilization plan, such as the one now 
provided for in S. 4036, was a more ef- 
fective method of approaching the prob- 
lems now besetting the domestic pro- 
ducers of these minerals, 

It is quite obvious, from the recent ac- 
tion of the Tariff Commission and from 
the position taken by the President, that 
one of two courses of action must be 
taken to relieve the plight of the domes- 
tic miners of these minerals. If some 
stabilization plan is not forthcoming to 
assist the domestic producers, higher 
tariffs or import quotas, or both, may be 
imposed. If this action is taken, Latin 
American Republics which now sell on 
the United States market will be the 
first to suffer. 

The bill also provides for the Govern- 
ment purchase for stockpile within 1 
year of not more than 150,000 tons of re- 
fined copper, produced from ores mined 
in the United States. Here again the 
immediate purpose of this Government 
purchasing program is to stabilize the 
domestic price and production of copper. 

However, as in the case of lead and 
zine, this copper purchase program ben- 
efits not only the domestic producer, but 
also provides a solution to the problems 
affecting Chile, Copper is the keystone 
of the economy of Chile. The sale of 
copper is the largest dollar income pro- 
ducer for Chile. It also earns substan- 
tial amounts for several other Latin 
American countries. Copper experts 
have testified that the copper purchase 
program will strengthen declining world 
market prices and should have the im- 
mediate effect of strengthening the econ- 
omy of Latin American Republics, which 
in turn should increase purchases by 
those countries of our own goods and 
thereby redound to the benefit of our 
own economy. 

The bill provides a plan not only to 
help our domestic economy, therefore, 
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but to help the people residing in the 
neighboring Latin American Republics 
as well. It provides an effective solution 
to a difficult problem. I trust that the 
Senate will be convinced of its wisdom, 
and support it overwhelmingly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12948) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. RABAUT, Mr. NAT- 
CHER, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Witson of Indi- 
ana, and Mr. Taser were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 692, An act to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi Tribe, 
and individual Indians to the area set aside 
by Executive order of December 16, 1882, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in respect of transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed necessary 
to meet the requirements of the national 
defense, 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS IN 
PASSPORT CASES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
July 7 the President of the United States 
sent a message to the Congress urging 
the immediate enactment of legislation 
to give our Goverment the power to deny 
passports “where their possession would 
seriously impair the conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States or 
would be inimical to the security of the 
United States.” The President also said 
the Secretary of State should be given 
“clear statutory authority to prevent 
Americans from using passports for 
travel to areas where there is no means 
of protecting them, or where their pres- 
ence would conflict with our foreign- 
policy objectives or be inimical to the 
security of the United States.” The 
President said he wished to emphasize 
the urgency of enacting such legislation. 

Of course, the President is right and 
legislation of this nature should be 
promptly enacted as an emergency 
measure, 

This emergency arose, as the President 
pointed out in his message to the Con- 
gress, by reason of decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court limiting the 
power of our Government to deny pass- 
ports under existing law. I shall discuss 
these specific passport decisions in some 
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detail in a few moments. First, I want 
to say a word about the effects these de- 
cisions already have produced. 

On July 9, the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, heard the testimony of Mr. 
Robert Johnson, the Chief Legal Officer 
of the Passport Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, who told us that some 65 
cases involving passport applications 
from known or suspected Communists 
were pending in the Department at the 
time the Supreme Court decisions were 
handed down, and in every one of those 
cases passports have now been issued. 
Furthermore, Mr. Johnson told us that 
70 applications for passports have been 
filed by Communists since these passport 
decisions by the Supreme Court, and the 
Department is going to have to grant 
every one of those applications. Mr. 
Johnson also told us that if any of the 
top officials of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., or any of the expatriate Amer- 
ican Communists now in Mexico, or any 
other American Communists, should 
apply for passports tomorrow, the De- 
partment would have to issue the pass- 
ports. Mr. Johnson said that even if 
the Department knew that an American 
Communist planned to go to Moscow and 
take with him important American de- 
fense secrets for delivery to Communist 
espionage officials, the Department would 
not be able to deny him a passport to 
make the trip. 

This is a situation which must not be 
allowed to continue to exist for any 
longer than it takes the Congress to 
enact the necessary legislation to put an 
end to it. 

A draft bill to accomplish this purpose 
has been sent to the Congress from the 
Department of State and has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I, myself, introduced a 
bill for this purpose on June 18 of this 
year, just 2 days after the Supreme Court 
decisions in the passport cases. Other 
bills on this subject have been introduced 
by other Senators. Most of the bills 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. My own bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, probably because it was in terms 
an amendment to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, which originally came 
from the Judiciary Committee. I think 
the jurisdiction over this subject prop- 
erly rests in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and I am happy that Com- 
mittee is going to begin hearings on this 
subject on July 16. 

Now, what were these Supreme Court 
decisions which created the particular 
emergency which has led to the Presi- 
dential message calling for passport 
legislation? 

On Monday, June 16, 5 members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
joined in 2 decisions which destroyed the 
right of the Secretary of State to use 
his discretion in the issuance of pass- 
ports for the purpose of protecting the 
internal security of the United States. 

One of these decisions involved the 
passport applications of Rockwell Kent 
and Walter Briehl. The other involved 
the passport application of Weldon Bruce 
Dayton. 
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Both these decisions involved a 5-to-4 
split of the Court. Mr. Justice Douglas 
delivered both opinions. Joining with 
him were Chief Justice Warren and As- 
sociate Justices Black, Frankfurter, and 
Brennan, Dissenting were Justices Clark, 
Burton, Harlan, and Whittaker. 

In the Kent and Briehl case, the Court 
again chose to refer to communism as a 
matter of belief and association. The 
Court said: 

We deal with beliefs, with associations, 
with idelogical matters. We must remember 
that we are dealing here with citizens who 
have neither been accused of crimes nor 
found guilty. They are being denied their 
freedom of movement solely because of their 
refusal to be subjected to injury into their 
beliefs and associations. They do not seek 
to escape the law nor to violate it. They 
may or may not be Communists. But as- 
suming they are, the only law which Con- 
gress has passed expressly curtailing the 
movement of Communists across our borders 
has not yet become effective. 


The law to which the Supreme Court 
was there referring, Mr. President, was 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. The 
reason that act has not yet become effec- 
tive is because the Supreme Court re- 
fused to discharge its obligation to pass 
upon the constitutionality of the law, 
but instead doomed it to years of further 
litigation. This law has now been in 
litigation for some 8 years, and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

The dissenting opinion in the Kent 
and Briehl case, written by Mr. Justice 
Clark, and concurred in by Justices Bur- 
ton, Harlan, and Whittaker, clearly 
shows the falacies of the majority opin- 
ion, and the untenable basis upon which 
it rests. 

One of the sharpest indictments of a 
court opinion ever made by Justices of 
of the same Court is contained in this 
paragraph from the dissenting opinion 
in the Kent and Briehl case: 

But the Court then determines (1) that 
the Secretary’s denial of passports in peace- 
time extended to only two categories of cases, 
those involving allegiance and those inyoly- 
ing criminal activity, and (2) that the Sec- 
retary’s wartime exercise of his discretion, 
while admittedly more restrictive, has no 
relevance to the practice which Congress can 
be said to have approved in 1952. Since the 
present denials do not involve grounds either 
of allegiance or criminal activity, the Court 
concludes that they were beyond the pale 
of Congressional authorization. Both of the 
propositions set out above are vital to the 
Court’s final conclusion, Neither of them 
has any validity: the first is contrary to fact, 
and the second to common sense. 


This is an outright charge, by four 
Justices of the Supreme Court, that the 
Court’s opinion is false; and the charge 
is correct: The Court’s opinion is false. 

This is also an outright charge, by four 
Justices of the Supreme Court, that the 
Court's opinion does not make sense; and 
that charge also is true. 

One of the most glaring faults of the 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Douglas 
is its failure even to recognize, much less 
to consider, what was in fact the basic 
issue in the Kent and Briehl case. The 
real question here was not whether Kent 
and Briehl were entitled to passports, 
but whether the Secretary of State had a 
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right to require from them, in connec- 
tion with their passport applications, 
information which would help him in 
determining whether they were in fact 
eligible to receive passports. ` 
* The dissenting opinion recognizes this 
at the very outset, and correctly de- 
clares that for more than 40 years, Con- 
gress has required that every passport 
application “contain a true recital of 
each and every matter of fact which may 
be required by any rules” of the Secre- 
tary of State, and that this requirement 
must be satisfied “before a passport is 
issued to any person.” 

The dissenting opinion continues: 


In the context of that background, the 
Secretary asked for, and petitioners refused 
to file affidavits stating whether they then 
were or ever had been members of the Com- 
munist Party. Thereupon the Secretary re- 
fused to further consider petitioners’ 
applications until such time as they filed the 
required affidavits. 

The Secretary's action clearly must be held 
authorized by Congress if the requested in- 
formation is relevant to any ground upon 
which the Secretary might properly refuse 
to issue a passport. The Court purports to- 
day to preclude the existence of such a 
ground by holding that the Secretary has 
not been authorized to deny a passport to 
a Communist whose travel abroad would 
be inimical to our national security. 


As the dissenting opinion in the Kent 
and Briehl case points out, at the time 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
passed in 1952, “a national emergency 
proclaimed by President Truman on De- 
cember 16, 1950, in response to the 
Korean conflict, was—and still is. to- 
day—in existence.” 

And as the dissenting opinion goes on 
to point out, the opinion of the Court 
in the Kent and Briehl case was not only 
in error in denying the existence of 
precedent for peacetime denials of pass- 
ports for security reasons, but— 


An even more serious error of the Court 
is its determination that the Secretary's war- 
time use of his discretion is wholly irrelevant 
in determining what discretionary practices 
were approved by Congress in enactment of 
section 215. In a wholly realistic sense there 
is no peace today, and there was no peace in 
1952. At both times the state of national 
emergency declared by the President in 1950, 
wherein he stated that “world conquest by 
Communist imperialism is the goal of the 
forces of aggression that have been loosed 
upon the world” and that “the increasing 
menace of the forces of Communist aggres- 
sion requires that the national defense of the 
United States be strengthened as speedily as 
possible,” was in full effect (Pros. No. 2914, 
64 Stat. A454). It is not a case, then, of 
judging what may be done in peace by what 
has been done in war. Professor Jaffe has 
aptly exposed the fallacy upon which the 
majority proceeds: 

“The criterion here is the defense of the 
country from external enemies. It is as- 
serted that the precedents of war have no 
relevance to peace. But the critical consider- 
ation is defense against an external enemy; 
and communication abroad between our citi- 
zens and the enemy cannot by its nature be 
controlled by the usual criminal process. The 
facts in a particular case as to the citizen’s 
intention are inevitably speculative: All is 
to be done after the bird has flown. Now our 
Co: and the administration have con- 
cluded that the Communist international is 
a foreign and domestic enemy. We deal 
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with its domestic aspect by criminal process; 
we would seem justified in dealing with its 
external aspect by exist control. If an 
avower Communist is going abroad, it may be 
assumed that he will take counsel there with 
his fellows, will arrange for the steady and 
dependable flow of cash and information, and 
do his bit to promote the purposes of the 
conspiracy” (Jaffe, The Right To Travel: The 
Passport Problem, 35 Foreign Affairs 17, 26). 

Were this a time of peace, there might very 
well be no problem for us to decide, since 
petitioners then would not need a passport 
to leave the country. The very structure of 
section 215 is such that either war or national 
emergency is prerequisite to imposition of its 
restrictions. 

Indeed, rather than being irrelevant, the 
wartime practice may be the only relevant 
one, for the discretion with which we are 
concerned is a discretionary control over in- 
ternational travel. Yet only in times of war 
and national emergency has a passport been 
required to leave or enter this country and, 
hence, only in such times has passport power 
necessarily meant power to control travel. 


The legislative history of the Passport 
Act of 1918 shows beyond question that 
it was the intention of the Congress at 
that time to give the Secretary of State 
authority to deny passports to those 
whose travel abroad would be contrary to 
the national security of this country. 
The report of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which is House Report 
485 of the 65th Congress, declares: 


It is essential to meet the situation that 
the Executive should have wide discretion 
and wide authority of action. No one can 
foresee the different means which may be 
adopted by hostile nations to secure mili- 
tary information or spread propaganda and 
discontent. It is obviously impracticable to 
appeal to Congress for further legislation in 
each new emergency. Swift Executive action 
is the only effective counterstroke. 

The committee was informed by represent- 
atives of the executive departments that the 
need for prompt legislation of the character 
suggested is most pressing. There have re- 
cently been numerous suspicious departures 
for Cuba which it was impossible to prevent. 
Other individual cases of entry and depar- 
ture at various points have excited the great- 
est anxiety. This is particularly true in re- 
spect of the Mexican border, passage across 
which cannot legally be restricted for many 
types of persons reasonably suspected of aid- 
ing Germany’s purposes. 


It is interesting to note, Mr. President, 
that this statement, which was contained 
in the House report in 1918, is still pre- 
cisely applicable today. It might have 
been written yesterday by a person who 
understands the Communist conspiracy. 
Unfortunately, it appears that a majority 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States does not understand the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and will not learn from 
history. 

As the dissenting opinion in the Kent 
and Briehl case points out, Under Secre- 
tary of State Norman H. Davis knew the 
facts about the Communist conspiracy 
back in 1920. In a memorandum dated 
November 30, 1920, Under Secretary 
Davis declared: 


Any assistance in the way of passport fa- 
cilities which this Government may render 
to a person who is working, either directly 
or indirectly, in behalf of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is a help to the Soviet Government. 
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The Secretary of State at that time was 
Hon, Bainbridge Colby, who also under- 
stood the Communist conspiracy. On 
December 16, 1920, Secretary Colby sent 
instructions to United States Embassies 
throughout the world containing express 
provisions for denial of passports to ap- 
plicants who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, and 
to all who are members of or are affiliated 
with any organization that believes in or 
advocates such overthrow. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate understood the importance of pass- 
ports to the Communist conspiracy, at 
least as far back as 1941. On June 16, 
1941, the late Senator Van Nuys, of In- 
diana, then chairman of the committee, 
filed Senate Report No. 444 of the 77th 
Congress, in reporting to the Senate pro- 
posed legislation which became the 1941 
Passport Act amendment. That report 
declared: 


Since the outbreak of the present war it 
has come to the attention of the Department 
of State and of other executive departments 
that there are many persons in and outside 
of the United States who are directly en- 
gaged in espionage and subversive activities 
in the interests of foreign governments, and 
others who are engaged in activities inimical 
to the best interests of the United States, who 
desire to travel from time to time between 
the United States and foreign countries in 
connection with their activities. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, under- 
stands the Communist conspiracy. In 
his book, Masters of Deceit, at pages 293 
and 294, Mr. Hoover said: 


The party provided many essential services 
to Soviet espionage. Suppose a Russian 
espionage agent secretly entered the United 
States, to operate here or while en route to 
another country. Most likely, as so often 
happened, he would need a new identity, or, 
in espionage language, a “change of 
feathers.” This probably meant a faked birth 
certificate, a false passport, and other identi- 
fication papers. Maybe he would be placed 
in deep freeze for several months. If so, he 
had to be serviced—that is, fed and clothed. 
After being refeathered, he would be on his 
way. 


Farther down on page 294, Mr. Hoover 
said: 


Then there were business covers. A party 
member, perhaps with Soviet funds, would 
set up a business, allegedly, for legitimate 
purposes, but actually for espionage. In 
1927, World Tourists was incorporated in 
New York, ostensibly for tourist business. 
Actually, this business, under the operation 
of Jacob Golos, a Communist steerer, became 
an active espionage cover, 


The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee staff has just completed a study 
of Communist passport frauds, which 
will soon be available as a committe doc- 
ument. This study shows that in deal- 
ing with individuals having Communist 
affiliations of a pronounced and exten- 
sive pattern, who apply for passports to 
travel abroad, we are dealing not with 
persons merely holding certain ideol- 
ogical or philosophical beliefs as some 
naive individuals would hold. We are, 
in fact, dealing with members of a world- 
wide Communist conspiracy directed pri- 
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marily against the United States and 
serving solely the interests of the Soviet 
empire. The facts of this conspiracy 
have been deeply etched into the history 
of this Nation for the past four decades, 
where only the purblind refuse to see it. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
study shows how American passports 
have been used as a shield and a cover 
by Communist agents traveling through- 
out the world on their nefarious mis- 
sions, They appeared before inter- 
national audiences in the guise of accred- 
ited American citizens to denounce and 
discredit the United States and counter- 
vene its foreign policies. Appearing as 
accredited American citizens, they have 
so comported themselves as to glorify the 
Soviet Union which is dedicated to our 
destruction, An American passport, 
valid or forged, has become the coveted 
cover and safe conduct for Communist 
conspirators of all nationalities through- 
out the world. 

When Rockwell Kent applied for a 
passport to attend the World Council of 
Peace, the State Department knew what 
to expect. 

The World Council of Peace has been 
known under various titles from time to 
time, such as the World Congress of In- 
tellectuals, the World Peace Congress, 
and the World Congress of Partisans of 
Peace. Under these various titles it has 
held meetings from time to time in Wroc- 
law, Poland, in August 1948, in Paris and 
Prague in April 1949, in Stockholm in 
March 1950, in Warsaw in November 
1950, and in Vienna in December 1952. 

Rockwell Kent applied for a passport 
to attend the World Council of Peace 
in Helsinki, Finland. He had sponsored 
the Paris meeting of April 1949, and was 
a member of a delegation of the World 
Peace Congress which was accorded high 
official Soviet honors when it arrived on 
March 5, 1950. On this occasion Rock- 
well Kent spoke as follows: 

I must tell you that I am not an official 
representative of the American Government. 
To be quite honest I must declare that the 
present Government of America is not my 
government and does not represent me. 


The official organ of the World Peace 
Congress is a publication In Defense of 
Peace. In the issue of In Defense of 
Peace for April 1950, page 1, Rockwell 
Kent is shown in a photograph attend- 
ing a meeting of the World Peace Con- 
gress in Stockholm, March 15-19, 1950, 
in company with the Soviet whip of the 
congress, writer Alexander Fadayev, who 
enjoyed the blessings of the Soviet sys- 
tem so intensely that he recently com- 
mitted suicide. 

The purposes of these World Peace 
Congresses and committees are clearly 
laid down in the Cominform—previously 
the Communist International—journal, 
For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s De- 
mocracy for December 8, 1950, which 
declares that the Congress “will ruth- 
lessly expose the warmongers, the ag- 
gressive foreign policy and reactionary 
home policy of the United States, the 
criminal war waged by the United States 
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against Korea and its aggressive adven- 
tures against the Chinese People’s Re- 
public.” 

Bryn J. Hovde, an American scholar, 
who was roped into attending the Wro- 
claw meeting, has characterized the pro- 
ceedings as follows: 

Every speech insulting the United States 
and glorifying the Soviets was wildly ap- 
plauded. * * * After the first speech by the 
Soviet novelist, Fadayev, a speech which for 
vituperation was never excelled and which 
set the tone for the Congress. 


At the Paris meeting in the spring of 
1949, its Soviet Commissar Alexander 
Fadayev clearly described the Congress’ 
attitude toward the nations within the 
Atlantic Defense Pact, including of 
course the United States. He said: 

We, the peoples of the world, shall punish 
you severely. 


He lambasted the United States for its 
“feverish armament drive” and simul- 
taneously lauded “our great Soviet 
country.” 

The Supreme Court knew all this, or 
at least could have known it and should 
have known it. But the Court’s opinion 
does not show any such knowledge. The 
Court simply said Kent wanted to attend 
the World Council of Peace. Not a 
word, not even a footnote, to show the 
Court knew this was a Communist- 
manipulated gathering for world propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Now, what kind of American is Rock- 
well Kent? From the time in 1933 that 
Rockwell Kent contributed $800 to the 
Communist Party, local arm of the So- 
viet International conspiracy, to the 
present, he has been unflagging and out- 
spoken in his devotion to the cause of 
the Soviet Union. When he appeared 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on July 1, 1953, he 
was asked whether he was a member of 
the Communist Party. In reply he in- 
voked the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment in refusing to answer. But time 
and again he has given public evidence 
of his allegiance to that subversive or- 
ganization in coming out for the defense 
of its outstanding conspirators such as 
Earl Browder, William Weiner, Jacob 
Mindel, and the Communist leaders in- 
dicted and convicted under the Smith 
Act. During the infamous Stalin-Hitler 
Pact, he joined in denouncing American 
war hysteria and was an honored offical 
of the American peace mobilization 
which picketed the White House. After 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, he 
suddenly executed an about-face and 
contributed his skill as an artist to the 
Calendar for Victory in 1942. Small 
wonder, then, that he has been highly 
acclaimed in the Soviet Union where his 
works have been prominently exhibited. 

And what about Walter Briehl? 

In the case of Walter Briehl, a psy- 
chiatrist, we have a man whose Com- 
munist Party affiliations have been a 
matter of record: his membership in the 
Communist Party of Los Angeles County 
and his actual holding of Communist 
meetings. Dr. Briehl’s devotion to the 
defense of Communist cases also is a 
matter of public knowledge. In 1941 
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he signed an appeal to the President 
and to Congress to defend the rights of 
the Communist Party. Later he con- 
tributed financially to the support of the 
bail fund of the Civil Rights Congress in 
behalf of Communist leaders convicted 
under the Smith act. In Los Angeles he 
has been a supporter of the American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born, which specialized in the defense of 
Communist aliens. The trip of a man 
with such a record, to other countries, 
affords ample grounds for suspicion and 
refusal of passport, in the interest of 
national security. 

In the Dayton decision, on a single 
page, the Court has given us a clear 
insight into its philosophy. In that de- 
cision, referring to the findings of the 
Secretary of State in the Dayton case, 
the Court declares that “on their face 
these findings show only a denial of 
a passport for reasons which we have 
today held to be impermissible.” 

On the same page, two paragraphs 
above, the Court had stated that the 
Secretary of State denied Dayton’s pass- 
port application because “the issuance 
of a passport would be contrary to the 
national interest.” 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Court says it is impermissible to deny 
a passport because its issuance would be 
contrary to the national interest. 

What was it that the Secretary of 
State found with respect to Weldon 
Bruce Dayton, which the Supreme Court 
said constituted reasons for which de- 
nial of a passport would be impermis- 
sible? 

The Court was not in doubt on this 
point; in fact, the full text of the Sec- 
retary’s decision and findings in the case 
of Weldon Bruce Dayton were printed 
as an appendix to the Court’s decision. 
Here is what the Secretary found and 
concluded: 

I 

(a) I find that applicant was active in 
the Science for Victory Committee while at 
the University of California during 1943-44, 
serving as chairman of the organization dur- 
ing much of that period. As chairman he 
associated with Frank and Sandra Collins, 
and Rose Segure, who had been instrumental 
in organizing the said organization. This 
finding is based on information contained 
in the open record, including applicant’s 
own statements. 

(b) Confidential information contained 
in the files of the Department of State, con-' 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the passport office, the Board of Passport Ap- 
peals, and myself, indicates that the above- 
named organization was conceived and or- 
ganized by Communist Party officials as a 
front for propaganda and espionage activ-' 
ities; and that Frank and Sandra Collins 
and Rose Segure were members of the Com-, 
munist Party at the time of their association ` 
with applicant and the Science for Victory 
Committee. 

mr 

(a) I find that during the period 1946- 
50, at Ithaca, N. Y. applicant maintained a 
close association and relationship with one 
Alfred Sarant. At applicant's invitation,’ 
Sarant and his wife lived in applicant's home) 
for a period of 8 months in 1947-48, pending, 
the completion of the Sarant home next door); 
to applicant's home, Thereafter Dayton and’ 
Sarant were neighbors until July 1950. On 
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approximately July 18, 1950, Sarant became 
the subject of intensive interrogation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Approxi- 
mately a week after the interrogation had be- 
gun Sarant departed from Ithaca and subse- 
quently entered Mexico with applicant's wife, 
This finding is based on information con- 
tained in the open record, including ap- 
plicant’s own statements. 

(b) Confidential information contained 
in the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the Passport Office, the Board of Passport 
Appeals, and myself, establishes with re- 
spect to Alfred Sarant that he was an active 
member of the Communist Party; that he 
admitted said membership during the years 
1943 and 1944; and that he was involyed in 
the espionage apparatus of Julius Rosenberg. 


In 


(a) I fnd that the applicant was present 
during 1949 and 1950, on more than one oc- 
casion, in the apartment building at 65 Mor- 
ton Street, New York City, in which Alfred 
Sarant was lessee of apartment 6-I. This 
finding is based on information contained in 
the open record. 

(b) Confidential information contained 
in the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered 
by the Passport Office, the Board of Pass- 
port Appeals, and myself, indicates that 
Sarant’s apartment at 65 Morton Street, New 
York City, was used by Julius Rosenberg 
and other members of his spy ring for the 
microfilming of classified United States Gov- 
érnment documents which were ultimately 
transferred to a foreign power. 


Iv 


(a) I find that since 1938 the applicant, 
an experienced physicist, has maintained 
a close association and relationship with one 
Bernard Peters; that Peters was responsible 
for the applicant's offer of employment at 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay, India; and that one of the primary 
stated of the applicant's proposed 
travel abroad is to work in close collabora- 
tion with Peters at the Tata Institute. This 
finding is based on information contained 
in the open record, including applicant's own 
statements. 

(b) Confidential information contained 
in the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the Passport Office, the Board of Passport 
Appeals, and myself, indicates that Bernard 
Peters, who recently renounced his Ameri- 
can citizenship, has held membership in 
the Communist Party outside of the United 
States; has engaged. in numerous Communist 
activities both in this country and abroad; 
and is suspected of being a Communist es- 
pionage agent. 

v 


I have reason to believe, on the balance 
of all the evidence, that the applicant is go- 
ing abroad to engage in activities which will 
advance the Communist movement for the 
purpose, knowingly and willfully of advancing 
that movement. Ihave reached this conclu- 
sion on the basis of the foregoing findings 
together with the confidential informa- 
tion relating thereto, as well as other con- 
fidential information contained in the files 
of the Department of State, the disclosure 
of which might prejudice the conduct of 
United States foreign relations. I have also 
taken into consideration the serious doubts 
as to applicant’s general credibility raised 
by the applicant’s denial in the face of con- 
vincing contrary evidence, including the oral 
testimony of three apparently disinterested 
witnesses of ever having been present at 65 
Morton Street. The passport application of 
Weldon Bruce Dayton is therefore denied un- 
der section 51.135 (c) of the Passport Regu- 
lations (22 CFR 61.135 (c)), and because the 
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issuance of a passport would be contrary 
to the national interest. 


vr 

The confidential information referred to 
in paragraph I (b), II (b), III (b) and IV (b) 
above relates to the internal security of the 
United States. The substance of this con- 
fidential information was disclosed to the 
applicant during the consideration of his 
passport application. To disclose publicly 
the sources and details of this information 
would, in my judgment, be detrimental to 
our national interest by compromising in- 
vestigative sources and methods and seriously 
interfering with the ability of this Depart- 
ment and the executive branch to obtain 
reliable information affecting our internal 
security. Moreover, it would have an ad- 
verse effect upon our ability to obtain and 
utilize information from sources abroad and 
interfere with our established relationships 
in the security and intelligence area; and 
might, with respect to information referred 
to in paragraph V, prejudice the interest of 
United States foreign relations. 


Legislation is necessary to meet the 
situation created by the Supreme Court 
decisions in these passport cases; and 
the need is urgent. It was to meet this 
need, as I have pointed out, that on 
Wednesday, June 18, I introduced a bill 
to fix passport requirements and to estab- 
lish passport-appeal procedures. 

The Court invited such legislation at 
the end of its opinion in the Kent and 
Briehl case, when it said: 

We would be faced with important consti- 
tutional questions were we to hold that Con- 
gress * * * had given the Secretary author- 
ity to withhold passports to citizens because 
of their beliefs or associations. Congress has 
made no such provision in explicit terms; and 
absent one, the Secre may not employ 
that standard to restrict the citizens’ right 
of free movement. 


We must recognize that this language 
of the Supreme Court constitutes a threat 
that, if Congress does pass legislation 
which will permit the Secretary of State 
effectively to control the movement of 
American Communists into and out of 
the country, the Court may strike down 
that legislation. But the duty of the 
Congress to do its best is not changed by 
that threat. 

The President of the United States has 
declared in his message asking for pass- 
port legislation that “Each day and week 
that passes without it exposes us to great 
danger.” 

Again, I say the President is right. I 
point out that here involved is not merely 
a matter of days and weeks, but of the 
accumulative results of year after year 
and year after year of decision after deci- 
sion favoring Communist causes. 

Let me go on to discuss other recent 
instances of such decisions and then sum 
up the accumulative detail of this series 
of decisions the impact of which has been 
to create a veritable morass in which the 
measures enacted by the Congress for the 
protection of our Nation have bogged 
down and in which the internal security 
of this country is floundering helplessly. 

On May 26, 1958, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down two 
decisions reversing orders of deportation 
which had been entered against two 
Michigan Communists, Stanislaw Nowak 
and Rebecca Maisenberg. 
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In these two decisions the Court enun- 
ciated the amazing doctrine that serving 
as a functionary of the Communist 
Party was not inconsistent with behaving 
as a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness 
of the same. 

In these cases the Court also advanced 
the proposition that a person could be a 
functionary of the Communist Party for 
a period of more than 5 years without 
knowing that it was the objective of the 
Communist Party to overthrow the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

On these grounds the Court reversed 
deportation orders which had been 
entered by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan, and upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals, 

A week earlier, on May 19, the Court 
acted to free Harry Sacher after his con- 
viction for contempt of Congress for re- 
fusing to answer questions about 
whether he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party and whether he had par- 
ticipated in Communist activity. The 
Court took this action summarily, and 
even denied attorneys for the Govern- 
ment the right to argue the case, In 
this opinion, freeing Mr. Sacher from 
any penalty for his deliberate contempt 
of Congress, the Supreme Court based 
its decision in part on the fiction that 
Mr. Sacher had appeared before a spe- 
cial two-man subcommittee, when the 
fact is that he appeared before the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Supreme Court had previously re- 
manded the Sacher case to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, stating that it did so under the 
rule of the Watkins case. This was an 
unjudicial act, because the question de- 
cided in the Watkins case rested on in= 
terpretation of the authority and juris- 
diction of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, whereas decision in 
the Sacher case necessarily involved the 
question of the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. The Supreme Court may 
have hoped that the Court of Appeals 
might take the judicial hint and free 
Sacher, thus saving the Supreme Court 
the trouble; but the Court of Appeals 
reaffirmed the conviction; and sent the 
case back “upstairs.” By its action in 
denying the Government’s request for a 
chance to argue the case, the Supreme 
Court avoided such embarrassing ques- 
tions as how a ruling necessarily involv- 
ing the jurisdiction of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee could be 
made applicable to a case not involving 
that question but involving instead the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee under an entirely 
different resolution. In this case, which 
had been twice affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals, the Supreme Court’s refusal to 
permit the United States attorney even 
to argue the case before it was inexcus- 
able. I can understand that the Court 
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might have wished to dodge the facts 
and the real issues; but if so, this was 
in no degree an excuse for refusing to 
permit arguments. 

It is quite clear, I think, that in the 
Sacher case the Supreme Court treated 
its dictum in the earlier Watkins case 
as though it were law of general applica- 
bility, and sought to apply it as such to 
the facts of the Sacher case, in defiance 
of honest logic. This is an example of 
one of the greatest evils of a number of 
recent Supreme Court decisions; namely, 
the attempt to make general law by 
judicial fiat, or even by judicial dictum, 
instead of merely deciding the case be- 
fore the Court. 

In the Nowak and Maisenberg deci- 
sions, where Mr. Justice Harlan delivered 
the opinion of the Court; three Justices 
dissented; Mr. Justice Burton, Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark, and Mr. Justice Whittaker. 
In their dissent, these Justices said: 

We believe that the facts amply support the 
conclusion of both the trial court and the 
court of appeals that neither petitioner “be- 
haved as a person * * * attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States. * * *” We cannot join in overturning 
these findings of two courts, and therefore 
would affirm the judgments. 


In the Nowak and Maisenberg cases, 
the Court has given further evidence that 
it does not desire to understand the na- 
ture of the Communist conspiracy or the 
nature of the Communist Party, U. S. A. 
Three issues were involved in these cases. 
First, the question of whether the Gov- 
ernments’ affidavit of good cause was 
defective. Second, whether naturaliza- 
tion had been procured by fraud; and 
third, whether naturalization had been 
procured illegally. 

The Court held that the Government’s 
affidavit was good in each case. 

The question of fraudulent: procure- 
ment involved the answers which Stanis- 
law Nowak and Rebecca Maisenberg had 
given, respectively, to question 28 in 
the preliminary naturalization form. 
This question read: 

28. Are you a believer in anarchy? * * * Do 
you belong to or are you associated with any 
organization which teaches or advocates an- 
archy or the overthrow of existing govern- 
ment in this country? 


Both Nowak and Maisenberg answered 
“No” to the second part of this question, 
in spite of the fact that each was at the 
time an active member and functionary 
of the Communist Party. As the Su- 
preme Court itself stated the matter in 
Nowak: 

The courts below ruled that he should 
have answered “yes” to the second part be- 
cause in 1937, when the form was executed, 
(1) Nowak was a member of the Communist 
Party; (2) the party taught “the overthrow 
of existing government’’; and (3) Nowak was 
aware of this party teaching. Accordingly 
the charge of fraudulent procurement was 
sustained. 


But, said the Supreme Court: 


Question 28 on its face was not suffi- 
ciently clear to warrant the firm conclusion 
that when Nowak answered it in 1937 he 
should have known that it called for dis- 
closure of membership in nonanarchistic 
organizations advocating violent overthrow 
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of government and, more particularly, mem- 
bership in the Communist Party; second, 
even if the question should have been taken 
as calling for disclosure of membership in 
such organizations, as the Government 
claims, the evidence * * * was insufficient 
to establish that Nowak knew that the 
Communist Party engaged in such illegal 
advocacy. 


Said the Court: 

The issue is whether, as Nowak claims, the 
second part of the question could reasonably 
have been read by him as inquiring solely 
about membership in an anarchistic organi- 
zation, or whether, as the Government con- 
tends, it unambiguously called for disclosure 
of membership in an organization which ad- 
vocated either anarchy or overthrow of exist- 
ing government. 


Then the Court answered the question 
by saying: 

We think that Nowak could reasonably 
have interpreted question 28 as a two- 
pronged inquiry relating simply to anarchy. 
Its first part refers solely to anarchy. Its 
second part, which is in direct series with 
the first, begins with “anarchy,” and then 
refers to “overthrow.” It is true that the 
two terms are used in the disjunctive, but, 
having regard to the maxim ejusdem generis, 
we do not think that the Government's 
burden can be satisfied simply by parsing 
the second sentence of the question accord- 
ing to strict rules of syntax. For the two 
references to “anarchy” make it not im- 
plausible to read the question in its totality 
as inquiring solely about anarchy. 


The Government had contended that 
the requisite understanding of the ques- 
tion should be imputed to Nowak, “an 
important functionary in the party, and 
an intelligent man,” because of the fact 
that for some period prior to 1937 the 
deportation. and exclusion statutes ap- 
plied to aliens “who are anarchists; aliens 
who believe in or advocate the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States or of all forms of 
law.” This contention the Supreme 
Court overruled. 

Not content, however, with merely bas- 
ing its decision on its interpretation of 
what Nowak understood the question to 
mean, the Court went on to say: 

We hold the second part of question 28 
too ambiguous to sustain the fraudulent 
procurement charge based on petitioner’s an- 
swer to it. 


Here again, Mr. President, the Su- 
preme Court was seeking to make law 
of general applicability, not merely to 
decide the case in hand. The effect of 
this holding is to render it impossible to 
proceed with any denaturalization pro- 
ceedings against Communists whose nat- 
uralization involved the form contain- 
ing this question—and that form was in 
use over a period of many years. 

With respect to the charge of illegal 
procurement, the question was whether 
Nowak was attached to the principles 
of the Constitution for 5 years prior to 
his application for naturalization, The 
Supreme Court said: 

We believe that the Government has ade- 
quately proved that Nowak was a member 
of the party during the pertinent 5-year 
period. But even assuming that the evi- 
dence of the illegal advocacy of the party 
was sufficient * * è and that, despite the 
doubts expressed in Schneiderman v, United 
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States * * * lack of “attachment” could be 
proved by this method, we nevertheless hold 
that the Government cannot prevail on this 
record. For we are of the opinion that it 
has not been established that Nowak knew 
of the party's illegal advocacy. 


Then the Court said this: 


The fact that Nowak was an active mem- 
ber and functionary in the party does not 
of itself suffice to establish this vital link in 
the Government’s chain of proof. * * * Nor 
is the Governments burden satisfied on the 
crucial issue of Nowak’s awareness of the 
illegal aspects of the party’s program by the 
evidence of his attendance at “closed” party 
meetings, or by the disputed evidence as to 
his alleged concealment of party member- 
ship. Virtually the only testimony at the 
trial bearing directly on Nowak’s state of 
mind related to three statements attributed 
to him by former members of the Communist 
Party. One testified that at the meeting at 
which Nowak joined the party in 1935 he 
stated that it would be necessary to “destroy” 
capitalism in order to set up a workers’ gov- 
ernment. A second testified that about 1937 
Nowak stated at a party meeting that the 
party could not rely entirely on the ballot to 
gain its objectives, “but that it would 
eventually resolve to bullets.” And a third 
testified that in the summer of 1937, while 
lecturing at a party school, Nowak said that 
if the party could not gain control of labor 
unions through elections, “then it may be 
necessary to use violence to get it,” and that 
“the goal of all this activity was to extend 
the Soviet system around the face of the 
earth.” 


How did the Supreme Court handle 
that evidence? - The Court said: 

For a number of reasons we cannot re- 
gard these fragmentary episodes as providing 
reliable support for the Government's case. 
On their face each of the statements attrib- 
uted to Nowak was equivocal. Read in con- 
text, they can be taken as merely the ex- 
pression of opinions or predictions about 
future events, rather than as advocacy of 
violent action for the overthrow of govern- 
ment. 


It almost would seem, Mr. President, 
that the Supreme Court, after already 
having evolved the concept of “abstract 
advocacy” of overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence, has now 
evolved the more esoteric concept of 
“abstract bullets.” 

The Court then went on to consider 
the credibility of the testimony, declar- 
ing that “the record leaves us with the 
distinct impression that the testimony 
as to these episodes was itself quite un- 
certain, given as it was from 17 to 19 
years after the event. Indeed, some of 
the testimony was elicited only after 
persistent prodding by counsel for the 
Government.” 

This consideration of the question of 
credibility of a witness was contrary to 
a principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1865, and 
never overruled since, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. In that 1865 
case, which was Newell v. Norton and 
Ship (3 Wallace 257, at p. 268), the 
Court said: 

Parties should not appeal to this Court 
with any expectation that we will reverse 
the decision of the courts below, because 
counsel can find in the mass of conflicting 
testimony enough to support the allegations 
of the appellant, if the testimony of the 
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appellee be entirely disregarded; or by at- 
tacking the character of his witnesses when 
the truth of their testimony has been sus- 
tained by the opinions of both the courts 
below. Parties ought not to expect this 
Court to revise their decrees merely on & 
doubt raised in our minds as to the correct- 
ness of their judgment, on the credibility of 
witnesses, or the weight of conflicting testi- 
mony. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10320) to provide for additional charges 
to reflect certain costs in the acceptance 
of business reply cards, letters in busi- 
ness reply envelopes, and other matter 
under business reply labels for trans- 
mission in the mails without prepay- 
ment of postage, and for other purposes. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS IN 
PASSPORT CASES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
concluding the Nowak opinion, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

The record shows at best from the Gov- 
ernment’s standpoint that Nowak was an 
active member and functionary of the Com- 
unist Party. * * * We conclude that the 
Government has failed to prove its charges 
of fraud and lack of “attachment” against 
this petitioner by the “clear, unequivocal, 
and convincing” evidence which is required 
in denaturalization cases. 


In the Maisenberg case, the issues 
were the same; and the Court's opinion 
is shorter, and refers to the Nowak de- 
cision. 

With respect to the first two issues 
in the case, the Court said: 

For the reasons stated in Nowak v. United 
States, supra, we hold that (1) the Gov- 
ernment’s timely filed afidavit of good cause 
was sufficient; and (2) a finding of misrep- 
resentation cannot be predicated on Maisen- 
berg'’s negative answer to the second part of 
question 28. 


Already, Mr. President, we find the 
Court not even considering the point of 
how Maisenberg understood the ques- 
tion, but, rather, basing its decision on 
the rule of general applicability which 
it purported to lay down in the Nowak 
case: namely, that question 28 was “too 
ambiguous to sustain the fraudulent pro- 
curement charge based on petitioner's 
answer to it.” 

The Court may have had a right to 
say how one defendant understood this 
question, and therefore whether he 
knowingly gave a false answer. But the 
Court had no right to say—as it has said, 
in effect—that in future a defendant 
need only say he misunderstood the 
question, in order to be absolved of any 
charge of answering it falsely. 

_ The Court went on to say: 

We also are of opinion that the Govern- 
ment has failed to prove by “clear, unequiv- 
ocal, and convincing” evidence * * * that 
Maisenberg was not “attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution.” As in Nowak, 
the Government has attempted to prove its 
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case indirectly by showing that Maisenberg 
was a member of the Communist Party dur- 
img the 5 years preceding her naturalization 
and that she knew that the party was il- 
legally advocating the violent overthrow of 
the United States. We think that the Gov- 
ernment has adequately proved that Maisen- 
berg was a member of the party during the 
pertinent 5-year period. But, even making 
the same assumptions on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment that were made in Nowak—that it 
was adequately shown that the party in 1938 
advocated violent action for the overthrow 
of the Government and that lack of “at- 
tachment” could be proved by this method— 
the Government still cannot prevail. For 
we do not believe that it has carried the 
burden of proving that Maisenberg was 
aware of that alleged tenet of the party. 

Apart from introducing evidence that 
Maisenberg was an active member and func- 
tionary of the Communist Party and that 
she had attended various closed party meet- 
ings, the Government presented several wit- 
nesses who testified to a number of sporadic 
statements by Maisenberg—or by others in 
her presence—between 1930 and 1937 which 
are claimed to show that she was aware of 
the purpose of the party “to overthrow the 
Government by force” and to establish “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” For much 
the same reasons given in Nowak, we regard 
this evidence as inadequate to establish the 
Government's case. In each of the several 
episodes described by the witnesses the state- 
ments attributed to Maisenberg can well be 
taken as merely the expression of abstract 
predictory opinions; all of them were of a 
highly equivocal nature; and the faltering 
character of much of this testimony as to 
events of many years before casts the gravest 
doubt upon its reliability. There is no evi- 
dence in the record that Maisenberg herself 
ever advocated revolutionary action or that 
she was aware that the party proposed to take 
such action. 


The meaning is clear, Mr. President. 
Again, the Court has said that it believes 
an individual can be an active member 
and functionary of the Communist Party 
for 5 years without knowing that the 
party has as its objective the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States. 

To anyone who has even ordinary fa- 
miliarity with the tenets and operations 
of the Communist Party, this position is 
wholly incredible. As Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver has pointed out in his book, Masters 
of Deceit, the Communist Party always 
has laid great stress on the education of 
its members. Members are required to 
attend study groups, from the beginning 
of their membership, and continuing 
throughout their connection with the 
party, no matter how long that may be. 
They are required to give a part of their 
time daily to the reading of Marxist and 
Communist texts. No person could pos- 
sibly be a member of the Communist 
Party for 5 years without knowing the 
party's purposes and objectives with re- 
spect to the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. And no per- 
son could possibly become a functionary 
of the Communist Party without both 
knowing this objective and having con- 
vinced the party that he will serve it. 
Nowak was an instructor at the Detroit 
Workers’ School. He was party educa- 
tional director for Michigan: These facts 
were on the record. Obviously, he was 
not just an ordinary Communist Party 
member. It was his job to indoctrinate 
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others in the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. And the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism are inextricably bound up 
with advocacy of force and violence for 
the overthrow of government. 

Mr. President, I do not stand here as a 
man of prophetic vision, who alone sees 
the dangers inherent in the recent and 
continuing outpouring of decisions which 
have undermined our security. Thwart- 
ed legislators are not the only ones who 
stand aghast at what this Court is doing. 
Let us see what judges, and even Justices, 
have had to say on this subject. 

Senators will recall the delaying tac- 
tics to which the Court lent itself in the 
CPUSA case. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board was one of the instru- 
ments established by Congress in an ef- 
fort to curb the Communist conspiracy. 
More than 14,000 pages of testimony and 
over 500 exhibits, some of them whole 
books, were accepted into the record, to. 
establish beyond dispute the nature of 
the conspiracy. The Communist Party, 
dodging and maneuvering year after 
year, did everything possible to avoid the 
ultimate sanctions of the law. The 
party employed the stratagem of chal- 
lenging the credibility of certain wit- 
nesses, The case reached the Supreme 
Court on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act, with the complaint 
of alleged perjury riding its rear end, like 
a caboose. The Court avoided the con- 
stitutional issue, and walked around be- 
hind, to grab the caboose of alleged per- 
jury. On the perjury grounds, it sent 
the case back, so that the Communist 
Party got all that it had hoped for, which 
was more delay. One of those who 
watched the Court employ these delaying 
tactics was the author of the minority 
opinion, Mr. Justice Clark. Here is what 
he said about this spectacle: 


I have not found any case in the history of 
the Court where important constitutional 
issues have been avoided on such a pretext 
+ + + even if the testimony of all three chal- 
lenged witnesses were omitted from the rec- 
ord, the result could not have been different 
* * + never before have mere allegations of 
perjury, so flimsily supported, been consid- 
ered grounds for reopening proceedings or 
granting a new trial. * * * This proceeding 
has dragged out for many years now, and the 
function of the Board remains suspended 
and the Congressional purpose frustrated at 
a most critical time in world history. Ironi- 
cally enough, we are returning the case to a 
Board whose very existence is challenged on 
constitutional grounds. We are asking the 
Board to pass on the credibility of witnesses 
after we have refused to say whether it has 
the power todo so. The constitutional ques- 
tions are fairly presented here for our de- 
eision. If all or any part of the act is uncon- 
stitutional, it should be declared so on the 
record before us. 


Here is what Mr. Justice Clark said 
regarding the majority opinion in the 
Watkins case, which wrought such havoc 
to the investigative function of Con- 
gress: 

The chief fault in the majority opinion is 
its mischievous curbing of the informing 
function of the Congress. While I am not 
versed in its procedures, my experience in 
the executive branch of the Government 
leads me to believe that the requirements 
laid down in the opinion for the operation of 
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the committee system of inquiry are both 
unnecessary and unworkable * * *, To re- 
strain and limit the breadth of investigative 
power of this committee necessitates the 
similar handling of all other committees. 
The resulting restraint imposed on the com- 
mittee system appears to cripple the system 
beyond workability. 


Here is the way the Supreme Court 
looks to Chief Justice Arteburn of In- 
diana: 

The United States Supreme Court has 

ssed sound legal principles, and in 
particular, usurped the factfinding function. 

Moreover, the United States Supreme Court 
has encroached upon the jurisdiction of the 
State courts, 


Here is a passage from the minority 
opinion of Justices Clark and Burton in 
Sweezy against New Hampshire: 

The Court today has denied the State of 
New Hampshire the right to investigate the 
extent of subversive activities within its 
boundaries in the manner chosen by its leg- 
islature. 


I quote now from the dissent of Justice 
Harlan in the case of Raphael Konigs- 
berg, in which the Court forced the State 
of California to admit an unrepentant 
Communist to the practice of law: 


This case involves an area of Federal-State 
relations—the right of States to establish 
and administer standards for admission to 
their bars—into which this Court should be 
especially reluctant and slow to enter. 
Granting that this area of State action is not 
exempt from Federal constitutional limita- 
tions * * * I think that in doing what it 
does here the Court steps outside its proper 
role as the final arbiter of such limitations, 
and acts instead as if it were a super State 
court of appeals, 


I quote now from the dissents by Jus- 
tices Reed, Burton, and Minton in the 
Slochower case, which forced the tax- 
payers of New York City to keep a Com- 
munist teacher on the public payroll: 

The Court strikes deep into the authority 
of New York to protect its local governmen- 
tal institutions from influences of officials 
whose conduct does not meet the declared 
State standards for employment, 


Here is the comment of Circuit Judge 
William Old, of Virginia: 


It is now clearly apparent, from a long list 
of revolutionary decisions by the Supreme 
Court, headed by Chief Justice Warren, that 
the Court is determined to destroy our dual 
system of government under the Constitu- 
tion, and create, by usurpation and en- 
croachment, a judicial oligarchy of unparal- 
leled proportions. 


Here is the view of Circuit Judge Leon 
M. Bazille, of Virginia: 
Never before has any court so debased it- 
nse as has the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, 


Justice Clark dissented as follows from 
the majority opinion in the Yates and 
Schneiderman cases. 

The petitioners, principal organizers and 
leaders of the Communist Party in Califor- 
nia, have been convicted for a conspiracy 
covering the period 1940 to 1951. * * © 

The Court has freed 5 of the convicted 
petitioners and ordered new trials for the re- 
maining 9. As to the five, it says that the 
evidence is clearly insufficient. I agree with 
the court of appeals, the district court, and 
the jury that the evidence showed guilt be- 
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yond a reasonable doubt, It paralleled that 
in Dennis and Flynn and was equally as 
strong. In any event, this Court should not 
acquit anyone here. In its long history I 
find no case in which an acquittal has been 
ordered by this Court solely on the facts. It 
is somewhat late to start in now usurping the 
function of the jury, especially where new 
trials are to be held covering the same 
charges, 


This was the decision, Mr. President, 
which Judge Richard H. Chambers, of 
the United States Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco, said “leaves the Smith 
Act, as to any further prosecution under 
it, a virtual shambles.” 

Justices Clark, Reed, and Minton dis- 
sented as follows in the case of Cole 
against Young: 

The Court would require not only a find- 
ing that a particular person is subversive, 
but also that he occupies a sensitive job. 
Obviously, this might leave the Government 
honeycombed with subversive employees. 
* + * We believe the Court’s order has 
stricken down the most effective weapon 
against. subversive activities available to the 
Government. 


Here is the view of Hon. M. T. Phelps, 
senior justice of the Arizona Supreme 
Court: 

It is the design and purpose of the (United 
States Supreme) Court to usurp the policy- 
making powers of the Nation. * * * By its 
own unconstitutional pronouncements, it 
would create an all-powerful, centralized 
Government in Washington and (the) subse- 
quent destruction of every vestige of States 
rights expressly and clearly reserved to the 
States under the 10th amendment of the 
Constitution. 

I honestly view the Supreme Court, with its 
present membership and predilections, a 
greater danger to our democratic form of 
government and the American way of life 
than all forces alined against us outside our 
boundaries, 


These decisions of the Warren Court, 
and others like them, are shaking our 
judicial system to its foundations, breed- 
ing disrespect for our courts, making law 
enforcement vastly more difficult. Aban- 
donment of the principle of stare decisis, 
and substitution of judicial legislation by 
opinion, is taking from the law the meas- 
ure of certainty which is the sine qua non 
of a stable judicial system. 

How can lawyers, prosecutors, and 
judges in Federal courts throughout the 
United States conduct their affairs when 
a pinwheel is at the top of the Federal 
judicial structure? How can they pre- 
dict the kind of spark it will throw off 
the next time it starts to spin? 

Mr. President, the most graphic and 
effective way to illustrate and portray the 
remarkable change and development that 
has taken place on the part of the Su- 
preme Court in its attitude toward com- 
munism, the Communist Party, and mat- 
ters involving subversive and seditious 
activities is by way of a detailed study 
and analysis of all Supreme Court deci- 
sions involving these matters. 

The Court is a composite of nine indi- 
vidual judges. Thus, it is the attitude 
and position of each judge as an indi- 
vidual that is of critical and crucial 
importance. 

For the purpose of clarity and sim- 
plicity the tables, charts, and tabulations 
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divide the positions and attitudes of the 
judges into those of pro-Communist or 
anti-Communist. When an opinion or 
vote coincided with the position taken by 
the litigant and was against the Govern- 
ment, either State or national, and which 
decision favored the Communists or fur- 
thered the interest of or benefited the 
Communist Party generally and weak- 
ened the internal security of the Nation 
and the ability of the United States or 
the States to cope with Communist con- 
spiracy or subversion, it is entered as 
“pro”’—meaning pro-Communist. The 
negative position is designated by 
“con’’—contrary or anti-Communist. 

Mr. President, since 1919 through 
Monday, June 2, 1958, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered 84 decisions in- 
volving Communist or subversive activ- 
ities in cases where the position of the 
individual judge could be determined. 

In 24 years—1919-42—the Court de- 
cided only 11 cases in this category. Of 
these 11 cases the first 7 were decided 
against the Communist position and in 
favor of the Government. 

Since 1943, 73 cases involving commu- 
nism ‘or subversion have been decided 
where the position of the individual judge 
could be ascertained. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks a 
chart describing these cases between 
1943 and June 2, 1958, and reflecting the 
position of each member of the Court in 
regard to each individual case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, an 
analysis of these statistical charts is most 
significant. As I pointed out previously, 
in the 24-year period only 11 cases in- 
volving communism and subversion were 
brought before the Court—4 pro-Com- 
munist opinions and 7 anti-Communist. 

From 1943 through 1953, a total of 34 
cases in these categories was considered. 
A majority of the Court voted in favor 
of the position advocated by the Com- 
munists in 15 cases, and held contrary 
to what the Communists wanted in 19 
cases. 

Earl Warren took the oath of office as 
Chief Justice in October 1953. In the 
4% years since he has been Chief Jus- 
tice, the Court has consented to hear 
a fantastic total of 39 cases involving 
Communist or subversive activities in 
one form or another. Thirty of these 
decisions have sustained the position ad- 
vocated by the Communists, and only 9 
have been to the contrary. 

Even more significant than the over- 
all result of these decisions is an analy- 
sis of the votes and positions taken by 
the individual judges. This is from the 
tabulation previously introduced in the 
Recorp, which starts with the year 1943. 

Hugo Black participated in a total of 
71 cases, and his batting average is an 
even 1,000. Seventy-one times he voted 
to sustain the position advocated by the 
Communists, and not 1 vote or 1 cae 
did he decide to the contrary. 

Justice William Douglas participated 
in 69 cases. His batting average is 
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slightly lower than Black’s. Pro-Com- 
munist voted, 66; anti-Communist, 3. 

It is hard for me to believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the Government, or the 
States, the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Congressional committees, the United 
States district courts, and United 
States circuit courts of appeal were al- 
ways wrong when it comes to Commu- 
nists 


Felix Frankfurter is the third member 
of the Court who has served continu- 
ously throughout this period. He par- 
ticipated in 72 cases and his record 
shows pro-Communist votes, 56; anti- 
Communist, 16. 

Tom Clark was appointed to the Court 
in 1949, He is the last member now on 
the Court of a group composed of Clark, 
Reed, and Minton, who were consist- 
ently anti-Communist. These are their 
records: 

Pro-Communist votes: Clark, 18; 
Reed, 14; Burton, 32; and Minton, 10. 

Anti-Communist votes: Clark, 33; 
Reed, 40; Burton, 37; and Minton, 35. 

Burton is included above with his rec- 
ord of 32-37; he was more often with 
than against the strong anti-Communist 
judges. 

Here are the records of the remaining 
members of the presently constituted 
Court: 

Pro-Communist votes: Warren, 36; 
Harlan, 20; Brennan, 18; and Whittaker, 
4. 
Anti-Communist votes: Warren, 3; 
Harlan, 14; Brennan, 2; and Whittaker, 
T. 

Mr. President, I have here presented 
an overall picture based entirely on a 
statistical analysis. I do not argue that 
a judge was always wrong in each and 
every individual decision that might 
have a result favorable to the Commu- 
nist position. What concerns me and 
is of vast concern to the American peo- 
ple is the pattern that has been devel- 
oped and made clear by these facts and 
figures. Also, since the great number 
of cases considered in the categories that 
I have here discussed arise by virtue of 
writs of certiorari where the Court af- 
firmatively decides what it shall consider 
and what it shall not consider, the star- 
tling increase in the number of decisions 
that favor the position of the Commu- 
nists under Warren can be justifiably 
held to be most significant. 

Even more important than the high 
proportion of cases which have been de- 
cided favorably to the Communist con- 
tention is the fact that increasingly, 
under Chief Justice Warren’s regime, 
the Court has been expanding its usur- 
pation of the legislative field and pur- 
porting to make new law of general ap- 
plication which will be favorable to the 
Communist position, not only in the in- 
dividual cases decided, but in innumer- 
able other cases. 

The one area where there seems to be 
some predictability with respect to the 
Warren Court's action is where cases 
involve the interest of the world Com- 
munist conspiracy and its arm in this 
country, the Communist Party, U. S. A. 
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When delay is necessary to help the 
Communist cause, the Court delays. 
That is what happened in the case 
against the Communist Party, United 
States of America, before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. If the Gov- 
ernment had won this case, which had 
been 6 years in litigation, the Communist 
Party would have been subjected to 
crippling sanctions. Communists would 
have been denied employment in the 
Federal Government, and in defense in- 
dustry. They would have been denied 
passports. The law which would then 
have applied would have made it a 
crime to give security information to any 
organization or member thereof which 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
had found to be Communist. Proof that 
the Party is and always has been an 
agent of a foreign government was 
groaning on the record. Even the Su- 
preme Court, with all its mastery of mis- 
leading rhetoric, could never exercise 
that proof. So the Court did the only 
thing possible to protect the Communist 
Party. It sent the case back for more 
years of litigation. 

The long-range intentions of the Su- 
preme Court are obscure, as its language 
in some of these cases also has been. 
Perhaps we cannot say what the Court 
is trying to do; but we can see what it is 
doing: it is moving, step by step, para- 
graph by paragraph, and decision by de- 
cision, toward establishment of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States 
as a legal political entity, with just as 
much right to exist and operate as any 
political party composed of decent patri- 
otic American citizens, 

When suppression would. help the 
Communist cause, the Court has sup- 
pressed. That is what it did in the 
Sacher case. When the Government 
sought to argue before the Court on be- 
half of Sacher’s contempt conviction, 
the Court suppressed the Government's 
argument. 

When preemption would help the 
Communist cause, the Court has pre- 
empted. That is what it did in the 
second Yates decision. Yates was con- 
victed of contempt by a judge who said 
she was “The most coldly defiant and 
wholly contemptuous witness I have ever 
seen.” The Court did not question the 
validity of Yates’ conviction. Instead, 
it violated the Constitution, preempted 
the pardoning power, and set Yates free 
because it felt she had been in jail long 
enough. 

When invention would help the Com- 
munist cause, the Court has invented. 
That is what it did in the case of Yates- 
Schneiderman, et al. In a decision 
which virtually destroyed the Smith Act 
and emptied the jails of Communist 
conspirators. all across the United 
States, the Court invented a theory of 
“abstract” violence, of ‘advocacy of 
overthrow by force and violence” which 
must not be recognized as “incitement.” 

When misstatement would help the 
Communist cause, the Court has mis- 
stated. That is what it did in Nelson 
and in Slochower and in Watkins and 
in Sacher. In Nelson it stated that 
Congress intended to supervene over 
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State antisubversive statutes which is 
false and was known to be false by the 
Court as shown by the very minority 
opinions in the Nelson case. In Slo- 
chower the Court falsely stated Slo- 
chower did not know that taking the 
fifth amendment would result in his dis- 
charge. When this was pointed out in 
connection with a petition for rehearing, 
the Court unblushingly acknowledged its 
error in a footnote—and denied the pe- 
tition. In Watkins the Court made mis- 
statements about Congressional commit- 
tees which investigate communism, and 
then in order to hold these committees 
up to public contempt it filled its own 
decision with the most egregious false 
statements about British Royal Commis- 
sions. In Sacher, the Court created the 
fiction of a special two-man subcom- 
mittee. 

And whether it has been delay, wheth- 
er it has been suppression, whether it 
has been preemption, whether it has 
been invention, whether it has been mis- 
statement, always it has been the Com- 
munist cause which has benefited from 
the Supreme Court. 

Former Assistant Attorney General 
Olney, now Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of United States Courts, 
told us more about the Court’s conduct 
in the infamous Mallory case. “The 
Court,” he said, “will not listen to the 
truth.” 

How many more of these decisions 
must we take between the eyes, Mr. 
President, before we admit that blows 
have been struck? How many more 
times must the Court demonstrate ap- 
parent fondness for the Communist 
cause before we admit the possibility 
of the existence of such fondness? When 
do we begin to act in discharge of our 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States, and to the sovereign States we 
represent, to curb this Court and restore 
the balance of powers which is a basic 
requirement for the proper functioning, 
even for the ultimate survival, of our 
form of Government? When do we act 
to preserve the power of the legislative 
branch to make the laws; to preserve 
the power of the executive branch to 
choose and control its own employees; 
to preserve the power of the States to 
keep order, to protect their inhabitants, 
and to exercise the rights reserved to 
them, under the Constitution; to pro- 
tect the Constitution itself against that 
oppressive evil of which Jefferson and 
Washington warned, change by usurpa- 
tion? 

A Justice of the Supreme Court has 
told a television audience that the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis does not apply today 
in constitutional cases. That is to say 
the charter of our liberties has no fixed 
meaning upon which we can depend. 

We are warned, Mr. President. With 
our own eyes we see the progressive de- 
struction of the bulwarks better and 
wiser men than we erected for our pro- 
tection, while at the same time we see 
the floodwaters rising, we see the light- 
ning flash, we hear the thunder roll. 
Seeing and hearing, we cannot justify 
our inaction by denying the existence 
of the coming storm. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. ; 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS EXTENSION BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, on 
July 2, I appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee to present amend- 
ments to accomplish two purposes to 
House bill 12591, the trade agreements 
extension bill, 

These amendments provide a portion 
of the safeguards which our domestic 
industries and their employees urgently 
need in order to alleviate the damage 
which is being done by foreign compe- 
tition. 

I also presented two statements from 
South Carolinians whose businesses 
have been grievously affected by the 
present trade policies. 

In my opinion, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the Congress take steps at this 
session to remedy the bad situation in 
which certain of our domestic industries 
find themselves. For that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
before the Finance Committee and the 
two statements by South Carolina citi- 
zens be printed in the body of the 
Recor following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 
DEMOCRAT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, IN SUPPORT 
or His AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 12591 BEFORE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, JULY 2, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Finance 

Committee, I appreciate your courtesy in 
permitting me to testify today in favor of 
my proposed amendments to H. R. 12591, the 
trade agreements extension bill. I shall try 
to be as brief as possible in explaining my 
amendments, and then I shall offer for the 
record two statements from South Caro- 
linians who have been grievously affected by 
our present trade policies. 

Since its very inception, the trade agree- 
ments program has been tagged as “recipro- 
cal.” Indeed, its author, Cordell Hull, so 
envisioned it, yet in the 10 previous exten- 
sions of the act we have marched steadily 
in the direction of lowering our Nation’s 
tariff barriers with very little reciprocity on 
the part of the nations with which we do 
business. The credit, exchange, licensing, 
and the myriad of other hindrances to free 


trade invoked against us by foreign govern- 
ments is an old story to this committee. 

My amendments to H. R. 12591, which I 
have introduced in the Senate and which I 
formally present to the committee today, 
are, I believe, a strong step toward the goal 
of fairness to all, For those of our citizens 
interested in freer trade, they do not affect 
most of the provisions of the House bill. For 
import-affected domestic industries and em- 
ployees, they offer a portion of the safeguards 
to which they are entitled. 

I am sure that most of you gentlemen are 
aware that I favor full and proper safeguards 
to protect our domestic industries, our war 
mobilization base, and the jobs of the mil- 
lions of working people and their families, 
It is my opinion that these safeguards can 
best be provided by a system of select legis- 
lative quotas. I am, however, enough of a 
realist to know that legislative quotas cannot 
be enacted at this session of the Congress. 

I am, therefore, proposing a more than 
reasonable approach to make it possible to 
continue an effective and efficient trade pro- 
gram with a few amendments that will give 
our domestic industries and their employees 
a fighting chance to survive. I feel certain 
that you gentlemen will agree with me, after 
hearing the explanation of my amendments, 
that they are very reasonable. 

My 3 amendments to the bill would ac- 
complish 2 major purposes: First, to extend 
the trade program for 2 years instead of 5, 
thereby providing the President with the 
power to reduce tariffs by 5 percent each 
year, or a total of 10 percent, instead of 25 
percent; and second, to return to the Con- 
gress a portion of its full power to regulate 
commerce, as authorized in article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution, 

I feel that 2 years is the maximum period 
that the act should be extended for several 
reasons, 

First, there is no precedent for a Presi- 
dential request to extend the act for 5 years. 
In 10 previous extensions, none has covered 
more than 3 years. In postwar years, the 
trend has been toward 1- and 2-year exten- 
sions. 

Secondly, the Tariff Commission's report 
and recommendation on reclassification un- 
der the Customs Simplification Act of 1954 
will be filed with Congress on January 1, 
1959. Congress will act on this report at the 
next session, approving or modifying recom- 
mendations by the Tariff Commission. These 
will then be the statutory tariff classifications 
and rates. This will require adjustments 
and reconsiderations of actions taken under 
the Trade Agreements Act; thus, the only 
safe and logical procedure requires that the 
Trade Agreements Act be reviewed at the 
time the reclassifications are under consider- 
ation. 

Next, the administration has indicated 
that no agreements will be negotiated until 
the course of the European Customs and 
Trade Union is clearly determined, so our 
trade relations will not suffer by the exten- 
sion for only 2 years. 

As my fourth point, I would like to suggest 
that we not extend this program into the 
next administration—regardless of whether 
it be Democratic or Republican—but that 


we reappraise it after a 2-year extension. 
There is ample reason for this limitation, 
World conditions are subject to rapid change. 
In recent years, we have come to expect sud- 
den upheavals in political and economic 
structures. We have learned that a policy 
considered sensible today may be outdated 
and ineffective tomorrow. Hence, Congress 
must act to encourage frequent review of 
our foreign-trade policy, and it should not 
seek to tie the hands of a new administra- 
tion on such a controversial program. 

Next, I believe we should reappraise our 
trade policy in the next 2 years in order to 
permit early evaluation of the switch in 
imports from raw and partly processed mate- 
rials to more finished goods, This trend can 
have serious repercussions on our economy 
and on employment. 

As my sixth and final reason, I would point 
out that the Congress just recently extended 
the Export Control Act for 2 years, Why 
should not we also limit the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act to this same period of 
time? 

The second major purpose of my amend- 
ments is of the utmost importance, not only 
to our domestic industries and their em- 
ployees, but also to the Congress itself. As 
I have already stated, it would restore to the 
Congress some of its power to regulate for- 
eign commerce, as provided in the Consti- 
tution, 

My proposal would require that the Presl- 
dent obtain the support of a majority of 
both Houses of Congress before he could be 
sustained in his refusal to implement a 
Tariff Commission escape-clause finding. 
The President would be given 90 days within 
which to gain approval through passage of 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress. These resolutions would be re- 
garded as privileged matter in order to insure 
that the Congress would definitely act within 
the 90-day period. 

If the President submits his report to the 
Congress when the Congress is not in session, 
or less than 90 days before the adjournment 
of the Congress sine die, and no action is 
taken by the Congress prior to adjournment, 
then the decision of the President would 
stand provisionally until 90 days after the 
Congress reconvenes. If he is not sustained 
within 90 days after Congress reconvenes, 
then the Tariff Commission finding would 
become final. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a thing unrea- 
sonable about this proposal. If the President 
has any case at all for vetoing a Tariff Com- 
mission finding, then he could easily obtain a 
majority vote in both Houses. It might be 
noted in recent years the President has 
vetoed approximately two-thirds of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations for relief, 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, that no one ques- 
tions the right of Congress, under the Con- 
stitution, to regulate foreign commerce. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the need for 
returning to Congress a portion of this pow- 
er has been clearly established to the satis- 
faction of the House. Otherwise, the Ways 
and Means Committee would not have pro- 
posed that the Congress reenter the trade 
picture. 
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T am glad that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and also the House recognized this 
need, but I am alarmed at the unreasonable 
approach which they took in placing the 
burden of obtaining a two-thirds vote of the 
Congress on a single industry to override the 
President’s veto of a Commission escape- 
clause finding. To pretend that this would 
bring any relief at all to an industry found 
by the Commission to be injured by foreign 
imports or other aspects of our trade pro- 
gram would be a sheer delusion of the most 
grandiose nature. Congressmen and Sena- 
tors are only too aware of the difficulty of 
obtaining a two-thirds vote in both Houses 
on most any issue. To say that a small do- 
mestic industry with limited resources and 
few plants in few States—or for that matter 
any single American industry, no matter 
what its size—could obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority vote in both Houses is 
ridiculous. 

The amendment I am offering as a substi- 
tute for this provision in the House bill is a 
reasonable approach. I repeat, that if the 
President has any case at all for vetoing a 
Commission finding of relief for a domestic 
industry, then the President will have no 
trouble in winning a simple majority vote in 
both Houses to sustain his action. By mak- 
ing the concurrent resolutions in each House 
privileged matter, the President would be as- 
sured of a vote within the 90-day period. 

I am not asking that you give American 
industry and American workers anything but 
a small parcel of what they are due—that is, 
that the Congress shall reenter the field of 
regulating foreign commerce, not to the full 
extent demanded by the Constitution, but 
just partially. In other words, as I stated 
previously, give them a fighting chance to 
continue to exist, I do not believe that this 
is asking too much, 

I have here with me today 2 statements 
from representatives of 2 of South Carolina's 
most vital industries, the textile and ply- 
wood-veneer industries. One gentleman, Mr, 
Walter A. Stilley, Jr., the president of Stilley 
Plywood Co, in Conway, S. C., is here in the 
committee room today. He has already 
talked to several committee members, ex- 
plaining his present plight as a result of 
low-wage foreign imports which today ac- 
count for 52 percent of our domestic-plywood 
market. 

Unless Congress acts to provide some way 
of giving Mr. Stilley and his employees a 
chance of competing on some equitable basis 
with Japanese labor costs that run about 
one-tenth of his, then he will be forced to 
follow countless others and give up his busi- 
ness and put more Americans out of work. 
He is a man who could have walked away 
with pockets full of insurance money after 
his plant burned to the ground in 1955. In- 
stead, he put his trust in the President’s 
promise that he would not let any American 
industry go under as a result of his trade 
policies. Mr. Stilley is not guilty of exer- 
cising bad-business judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man; he merely put his faith in the Presi- 
dent’s word, and in his country. Now, he 
stands to lose everything, unless Congress 
amends this bill to provide some small safe- 
guards, 

The other statement which I have comes 
from Mr. William J. Roddey, Jr., the president 
of Victoria Cotton Mill in Rock Hill, S. C. 
Mr. Roddey’s mill, which was organized in 
1898 and has provided employment for 250 
families for these many years, was forced to 
close its doors a few weeks ago, Mr, Roddey 
states that he had to quit as a result of the 
terrific competition which he has been re- 
ceiving from low-wage Japanese gingham im- 
ports. He states further that the carded 
gingham industry has now been effectively 
destroyed in America, and he expresses the 
hope that the Congress will not permit the 
same fate to befall the entire textile 
industry. 
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We have already dallied too long to save 
many plants and jobs in the textile indus- 
try. Since World War II employment in this 
vital industry has declined by 345,000 jobs, 
and more than 700 mills have shut down. I 
do not know how this industry can stand 
much more, 

Textiles, plywood, and veneer are not the 
only American industries that are in peril 
today. I am sure that the committee has 
also heard testimony from representatives of 
the following industries that have been 
seriously affected by foreign competition: 
appliances, cameras, ceramics, chemicals, 
metals, machinery, machine and hand tools, 
tuna, and many other industries that pro- 
vide numerous jobs in America. 

I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to have 
both of these statements placed in the record 
of these hearings at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I again thank 
you for permitting me to present these 
amendments and these statements for your 
earnest consideration. If this committee 
should act to adopt these very reasonable 
amendments, then I am confident that they 
will be approved by the Senate and the con- 
ference committee. Once these amendments 
are approved by the Congress, some vital seg- 
ments of American industry will at least 
have a chance to survive; our war mobiliza- 
tion base will thereby be given some added 
strength; unemployed Americans can have 
some hope of returning to work; and em- 
ployed American workers and their families 
can sleep at night knowing that their coun- 
try is for them and not against them in that 
they will stand a reasonable chance of con- 
tinuing on their jobs. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER A. STILLEY, JR, 
PRESIDENT, STILLEY Puiyrwoop Co., INC. 
Conway, S. C., BEFORE THE SENATE 
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My name is W. A. Stilley, Jr., president 

of the Stilley Plywood Co., Inc., of Conway, 
5.0. 
I have been in the plywood business since 
1920 and during this time have been con- 
nected only with two companies. In all 
these years, good times and bad, with the 
exception of the last 214 years, we were able 
to meet any and all competition and show 
a reasonable profit. The Stilley Plywood 
Co. was built by my father and myself in 
1931 with a paid in capital of $75,000. 
From a competitive standpoint, competi- 
tion in those days was not exactly a bed 
of roses but we did not have Japanese com- 
petition. We started in the depths of the 
depression and were successful. 

In May 1955 our plant was destroyed by 
fire. We were not fully insured but were 
fairly well covered. We had a substantial 
cash reserve and all of our receivables were 
good, I could have retired and lived well 
had I liquidated the business at that time. 
I finally decided to rebuild, not for mone- 
tary considerations, but because I felt an 
obligation to the people who worked for 
us, to the community, and because I loved 
my work. In view of the Japanese plywood 
competition, I hesitated to rebuild. I was 
advised by many not to rebuild. I finally 
decided to rebuild because I had faith in 
my country. 

The President, in a letter to House Minor- 
ity Leader JosepH W. MARTIN, advised Con- 
gress that no American industry would be 
placed in jeopardy through his administra- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Act. I thought 
the President was telling the truth. I 
could not believe that any American Presi- 
dent would follow a policy that would 
destroy a single whole American industry, 
large or small. I thought the escape 
clause was included in the act for a pur- 
pose. I never dreamed Congress would 
permit a whole American industry to be 
destroyed, 
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At the time of our fire, our paid-in capital 
stock was $200,000. Our fiscal runs from 
September 1 to August 31. During our 1955- 
56 fiscal year, we increased our capital stock 
to $480,000. During our fiscal year of 1956-57 
we increased our capital stock to $730,000. 
We increased efficiency, produced more ply- 
wood per man-hour, but fewer dollars per 
man-hour due to foreign competition. 

Our sales, profit and loss figures prove my 
point. Beginning with our fiscal year 1950, 
through 1953, my company made reasonable 
profits. Our best year was 1951, when our 
net sales were $1,516,075; our net profit was 
$237,330; and percentage of labor costs of 
sales was 26 percent, and profits on sales 15.6 
percent. From 1951 through 1963, we still 
had profits, but they were declining. In 
1954 we showed a net loss of $11,573 on sales 
of $1,044,646; our percentage of labor costs to 
sales was up to 35 percent. This is the first 
year we were hurt by Japanese plywood in- 
vading our drawer bottom and other markets. 
Our prices were down due to the competition 
of the low priced imports and costs were 
up. From that year on we have had net 
losses, climaxing in our fiscal year 1957 when 
our net loss was $160,250. In that year, the 
percentage of labor costs to sales was 45 per- 
cent reflecting the lower prices we were 
required to accept for our product. Thus 
from a 15.6 percent profit-to-sales picture in 
1951 we went to a net loss in 1957, In March 
1956 the minimum wage under Federal 
statute went from $0.75 to $1 which com- 
pounded our difficulties. My most recent 
labor cost figures are for May of this year 
when the percentage to sales rose to 52 per- 
cent and our sales dropped to $73,000. Ordi- 
narily in business as costs increase prices in- 
crease but this has not followed in my busi- 
ness. Despite the rise in our costs the price 
structure, as I will illustrate subsequently, 
has been depressed. 

We have learned that we cannot overcome 
the Japanese wage scale of 1114 cents per 
hour as compared to our minimum legal re- 
quired wage. Our minimum wage of $1 per 
hour plus 5% percent payroll taxes, plus an 
average liability insurance rate of 3 percent 
makes a total minimum of $1.0814 which is 
a ratio of over 9 to 1 to Japan. In addition 
to this, the Japanese mills work 50 hours 
per week with no overtime. As you know, 
our overtime rate starts after 40 hours. 

Labor is just part of the advantage that the 
Japanese have. They can construct a plant 
at far less than our cost. The supplies and 
other items going into the manufacture of 
plywood cost them less, and, of course, their 
fixed charges are far less than ours. 

Our bread and meat business for many 
years has been drawer bottoms for the fur- 
niture industry. Since 1956, we have seen 
oak drawer bottoms go from $110 per 
thousand square feet f. o. b. our mill to $85, 
and mahogany drawer bottoms from $115 to 
$85. This is an average reduction of over 
24 percent, 

Since 1956 our labor has incréased 3314 
percent, the supplies and other items used 
in the manufacture of plywood has in- 
creased, but plywood has gone down in price. 
When 52 percent of domestic consumption 
of hardwood plywood is being supplied by 
imports and 80 percent of these imports 
coming from Japan, it is not possible for us 
to recover cost. 

I have always favored a reasonable recip- 
rocal trade policy and I believe if our recip- 
rocal trade policy had been administered as 
Cordell Hull originally intended for it to be, 
and as I believe you gentlemen wanted it to 
be administered, there would be no occa- 
sion for me to be making this plea before 
you today. 

I think the State Department has prosti- 
tuted the original intent of the reciprocal 
trade. I believe they have used the trade 
act as chips in a great international poker 
game. I think that most Americans know 
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the State Department bets high, wide, and 
handsome and seldom wins. The act of the 
State Department with reference to our Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act brings to my mind a 
statement made by the late Will Rogers: 
“America never lost a war but they never 
won a conference.” 

If you gentlemen do not want to destroy 
some American industries, if you do not 
want to deprive Americans of the livelihood 
and property without due process of law, if 
you think the peril point means anything, 
you will find some way for the Congress to 
stand behind the Tariff Commission and the 
President. It is not fair for the President 
who is the State Department to be both 
judge and jury. I hope and pray you will 
find ways to be the final judge as provided 
by our Constitution. 

As a law-abiding American, I feel that my 
welfare should be considered as well as the 
problems of the whole wide world. I feel 
that my industry has as much right to be 
considered as copper, lead, zinc, and oil in- 
dustries. It has never been the American 
way to judge right from wrong by size of 
industry or individual. 

Am I to be deprived of my property and 
livelihood because approximately 80 foreign 
countries say they will all go over to Russia 
unless we do everything they want done? 
If this is true, then we have lost our fight 
for the American way at home and abroad. 

In America, we have not in the past de- 
prived Americans of their livelihood and 
property without just compensation. If the 
House’s bill passes without some changes, I 
will be deprived of my property and means 
of livelihood without any compensation. 
Such things are supposed to happen in 
Russia and not in America. 

I know that Japan has the production 
capacity to supply all of this country's needs 
of hardwood plywood. Unless some restric- 
tions are placed on them, they will open 
the floodgates. If the House's bill becomes 
law, I will be forced to close my plant. My 
employees will be out of work and what I 
have worked so hard to build up will, over- 
night, become practically worthless. 

The fact cannot be denicd that I will be 
deprived of my livelihood and property 
through no fault of my own. I believe the 
Tariff Commission will grant my industry 
some relief and the State Department, 
through the President, will veto any relief 
granted. I believe the Congress will uphold 
any relief the Tarif Commission would grant 
my industry. I believe I can save my busi- 
ness if Congress finds some way to be the 
final judge between the Tariff Commission 
and the President. 

Some of you might say that I showed poor 
business judgment in rebuilding our plant 
after our fire. I do not think I showed poor 
business judgment. My past record as a 
manufacturer should prove this. My only 
mistake so far is that I believed in America. 
I believed in our constitutional rights. I 
believed that any man who occupied the 
White House would not destroy any Amer- 
ican industry, however small. If the man 
in the White House attempts to do so, I did 
not think the Congress would go along with 
such an outrageous thing. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
I know now how a condemned man, innocent 
of any wrongdoing, feels when making a 
final plea for mercy. 

The fate of my little business, all that I 
have in the world, the livelihood of my 
people rests in your hands. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you and tell you a story that could, 
with minor changes, be told by thousands of 
small American manufacturers. 
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VICTORIA COTTON MILL, 
Rock Hill, S. C., June 26, 1958. 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 
United States Senate Office Building, . 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Strom: I was sorry to learn that the 
rules of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate did not allow me to appear in person 
and testify as to what is happening to our 
branch of the textile industry. Since it is 
not permissible to appear in person, I would 
be glad for you to use any part of this letter 
you see fit to help the committee under- 
stand what is happening to us. 

The Victoria Cotton Mill was organized by 
my grandfather, W. L. Roddey, and others 
in 1898. It was organized to manufacture 
colored goods, primarily ginghams, and has 
operated continually on this type of fabric 
ever since. We had one man who worked 
here continuously for over 54 years and 
quite a number who were here for over 40 
years. Like most colored-goods mills the 
Victoria Cotton Mill has had its ups and 
downs but has always felt that it could com- 
pete with any other American mill in its 
class, both as to merchandise quality and 
price. About 25 years ago there was a style 
trend away from ginghams and the quantity 
used dropped very appreciably. This was 
only a temporary period and we were able 
to make other colored goods to carry us 
through. Since that time, largely influenced 
by styling and advertising, ginghams have 
become very popular and are used in a great 
many different ways. 

After Japan surrendered, our Government 
spent a lot of time, money, and effort to 
build up the Japanese textile industry. At 
one time I was shown Japanese ginghams 
which were brought to this country and dis- 
played for sale by our Government. After 
the war the Japanese gingham business was 
built up from year to year, so that by 1955 
they were able to flood this country with 
goods and seriously impair our markets. 
When the reductions in tariff were author- 
ized by Congress the escape clause was put 
into the law to take care of such situations. 
Our industry, therefore, appealed to have the 
escape clause put into effect. This, of 
course, took a great deal of time to gather 
all of the information and to present it to 
the Government through hearings, etc. In 
the meantime we in the carded gingham 
industry saw most of our customers and our 
market taken over by the influx of foreign 
goods with which we had no earthly chance 
to compete. We drastically curtailed pro- 
duction and tried to tide the situation over 
in the expectation that our Government cer- 
tainly would not sit idly by and see us all 
destroyed. After many months of waiting, 
our Government finally came up with the 
voluntary Japanese quota system. Even if 
this system had been strictly adhered to, it 
still permitted a tremendously large amount 
of carded gingham to be shipped into this 
country. After this quota agreement was 
published we did have a customer come to 
us who felt that he would probably have 
trouble in getting goods needed over and 
above the quotas. With the realization that 
we could continue our people working and 
probably be able to work out something bet- 
ter later on, we accepted a large order below 
cost, started to work on it and began to 
spend money improving the plant and equip- 
ment. When it came time for taking on 
new orders our customer told us that he not 
only would not pay any increase in price but 
could buy imported goods considerably 
cheaper. Our investigations have convinced 
us that imported goods are still flooding the 
country in carded ginghams and at prices 
much below our cost of production, even if 
we had the most modernly equipped plant. 
We believe imported goods are absolutely 
controlling the market and American pro- 
duction has been so reduced that it has 
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practically no influence in setting prices, 
Under present conditions, it is simply: Do 
you want to meet the price of imported 
goods or do you want to pass up the busi- 
ness? We don’t have the ghost of a chance 
of competing with goods made from cheap 
foreign labor and world-priced cotton so 
there is no other alternative that we can 
find but to close up shop. 

How can you expect American industry to 
compete when imported goods are made 
from cheaper raw materials, with labor cost- 
ing one-tenth to one-half the cost of Amer- 
ican labor, and with American know-how 
on modern equipment. Upon this basis for- 
eign imports can destroy our industries one 
by one or in any manner they choose, when- 
ever it suits their pleasure. 

All of us recognize that a large volume of 
world trade on an equitable basis is not only 
desirable but almost a necessity under pres- 
ent world conditions. On the other hand, 
there are few countries in the world which 
do not recognize that their industries can be 
destroyed by a large volume of foreign im- 
ports and have attempted to protect them- 
selves by passing antidumping legislation. 
Our Government too has at least recognized 
this danger on paper but to date has refused 
to take any effective steps to protect the tex- 
tile industry. The carded gingham indus- 
try has already been destroyed. I certainly 
hope that something will be done to pre- 
vent it before the whole textile industry is 
destroyed. 

These sudden changes are the cause of 
heavy financial loss to investors in indus- 
try but the greatest loss must be borne by 
the workers in the industry. In full opera- 
tion the Victoria Cotton Mill employed about 
250 workers. Being an old established con- 
cern the average age of its employees is 
higher than the average for the industry and 
many of them haye never worked anywhere 
else in their lives. It is indeed a source of 
deepest regret that we can no longer work 
with and for these faithful and loyal people 
in earning their livelihood. 

Senator, we feel that you are waging a 
very worthwhile fight and if there is any- 
thing in the world that I can do to help, 
please feel free to call upon me, 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Roppey, Jr., President. 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter I have writ- 
ten to the Secretary of State, on behalf 
of myself and several of my colleagues, 
in behalf of the aluminum industry of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: The aluminum in- 
dustry is an important segment of the econ- 
omies of our respective States, as well as a 
major component of our country’s mobiliza- 
tion base. Since World War II, the industry 
has invested over $24, billion of private 
capital to build primary and fabricating fa- 
cilities, most of it in furtherance of Govern- 
ment mobilization expansion programs, At 
present approximately one-third of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry is shut 
down, in part because of increased imports 
of aluminum, principally from friendly 
countries whose aluminum markets are ef- 
fectively closed to United States manufac- 
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turers. In addition, the economic warfare 
tactics of the Soviet Union have weakened 
aluminum prices in the world market and 
lessened the domestic industry’s ability to 
maintain production during times of re- 
duced demand, 

In the case of other materials, many of 
less strategic importance than aluminum, 
the executive agencies have from time to 
time taken such action as they deemed 
necessary in an effort to help reduce the 
effect of increased imports on domestic pro- 
duction. We suggest that it may be of mu- 
tual benefit to discuss with representatives 
of the aluminum industry the problems 
with which the industry is now confronted 
and concerned. In this regard we hope that 
you will agree to meet with representatives 
of the aluminum industry at your earliest 
convenience. 

The representatives are also interested in 
meeting with officials of the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of the Treasury, 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, and General Services Administra- 
tion, and a copy of this letter is being sent 
to each of these agencies. 

Very sincerely, 

LISTER HILL, JOHN SPARKMAN, J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, RUSSELL 
B. Lonc, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, AL- 
BERT GORE, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, ESTES 
KEFAUVER, STUART SYMINGTON, HENRY 
M. Jackson, RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
WAYNE MORSE, JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, 
Jr., MIKE MANSFIELD, CHAPMAN REVER- 
COMB, JAMES E. Murray, United States 
Senators. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1832) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7963) to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended. 


APPOINTMENTS TO NATIONAL OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
REVIEW COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Chair has 
been requested by the Vice President to 
announce for him the following appoint- 
ments to the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission es- 
tablished by Public Law 470: The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Watkins], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT]. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND 
OTHER MINERALS FROM DOMES- 
TIC MINES 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the unfinished 

business be laid aside temporarily, and 
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that the Senate return to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1834, S. 4036. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4036) to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
4036) to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines. 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM—THE 
BULWARK OF LIBERTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I respect 
the right of every Member of the Sen- 
ate—in fact, I take it to be the duty of 
each Member of the Senate at all times— 
to express on the floor of the Senate his 
honest convictions with respect to any 
question of public policy involving the 
welfare of this Nation. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] has that 
right and that duty, and I respect his 
courage and forthrightness in standing 
on the floor of the Senate from time to 
time and expressing his convictions on 
a great many issues, as he did today. 

Iam sorry I did not hear all the speech 
of the Senator from Mississippi, but I 
heard enough of it to justify me in ex- 
pressing myself as I now shall, in opposi- 
tion to it. When I listen to a speech 
such as that of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, I likewise have a duty to the peo- 
ple of my State and my Nation to express 
my convictions, which are so diametri- 
cally opposed to the thesis of the speech 
of the Senator from Mississippi. I think 
there should be an immediate answer to 
the speech in the Senate this afternoon. 
At a later date, when I shall have had 
an opportunity to analyze the speech of 
the Senator from Mississippi in greater 
detail, I intend to make another speech 
in defense of the Supreme Court as the 
keystone of the judicial system of Amer- 
ica. In my judgment, what I have lis- 
tened to this afternoon constitutes one 
of the most serious and unsound attacks 
on the judicial process under the Consti- 
tution of the United States I have ever 
heard. 

As a lawyer, I rise to defend the right 
and the duty of the United States Su- 
preme Court to apply the Constitution of 
the United States in accordance with the 
tenets of constitutional law, as a major- 
ity of the Court believes those tenets 
should be applied to the facts of an indi- 
vidual case. 

We have listened to a very interesting 
statistical analysis of Supreme Court de- 
cisions. It proves how fallacious a sta- 
tistical analysis can be if one starts with 
an erroneous base. I say, most respect- 
fully, that, in my judgment, the Senator 
from Mississippi engaged in subjectivity 
and not objectivity because his speech 
was based upon assumptions regarding 
motivations of members of the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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I say most respectfully, that it is al- 
ways dangerous, when one seeks a sound 
conclusion, to proceed to analyze the 
motivations of someone else’s mind. 

To make a statistical analysis of the 
decisions of individual members of the 
United States Supreme Court as they 
have applied the Constitution in accord- 
ance with their judicial trust, and then 
jump to the conclusion that in protect- 
ing individual rights, in protecting the 
great civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, they turned themselves into 
pro-Communist judges, in my judgment 
is such a travesty upon the principles of 
logic that I am aghast that I sat in the 
Senate and heard such non sequitur, fal- 
lacious reasoning presented on this floor. 
I say that with all due respect to the 
right of the Senator from Mississippi 
or anyone else to present illogical argu- 
ments. 

But this afternoon I take the Senate 
back to Marbury against Madison, when 
a great Chief Justice of the United 
States, a great Virginian, the great John 
Marshall, laid down a fundamental 
principle of constitutional law which has 
stood the test of American public opin- 
ion ever since, namely, that under our 
system of government it is the duty of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to apply the Constitution in individual 
cases as they come before that high tri- 
bunal. That decision settled, at least 
up until this hour—the great issue as to 
the separation of powers under our re- 
publican form of government. That de- 
cision settled, up until this hour, at least, 
the right of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to pass final judgment 
upon constitutional rights of free men 
and women, subject only to a change in 
the Constitution itself. 

Thank God for the doctrines of Mar- 
bury against Madison. Thank God for 
a Supreme Court which has the cour- 
age, in hours of hysteria, to hold true 
to the basic rights of freedom guaran- 
teed each citizen by the Constitution of 
the United States, without which rights 
we would not be in this Chamber this 
afternoon as free men. 

Let me make clear that when a set of 
facts comes before the United States 
Supreme Court the individuals involved 
in each set of facts really become im- 
personal beings, so far as judicial duty 
is concerned. And if in protecting civil 
rights, in protecting constitutional 
rights of men and women, the Court 
may be dealing with a Communist, a 
murderer, a rapist, or any other person 
of heinous stripe, it still remains the 
duty of that Court to apply the Con- 
stitution irrespective of the character or 
makeup or philosophy or point of view 
of the individual involved. Whenever 
the Supreme Court or any other court 
in this land ceases to do that, we shall 
have destroyed equality and uniformity 
of justice. 

I have been heard to say on previous 
occasions on the floor of the Senate— 
but it certainly needs repeating this 
afternoon—that it is the duty of the 
courts of the United States never to 
allow political winds, political consider- 
ations, public hysteria, or public bias, to 
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enter into the decisions of such courts 
in applying the law to the facts of a 
case. 

It is pretty sad—and I say this with 
a full understanding of the meaning of 
the sentence I now utter—that any at- 
tempt should be made to tear down the 
United States Supreme Court and its 
prestige before the American people. 
That is the most dangerous subversion 
that could be let loose in America. 

In the last analysis our judicial proc- 
ess will protect us from sinister forces 
within our body politic, whether such 
forces be those of communism, racket- 
eering, any form of gangsterism, or 
any other type of activity which seeks 
to destroy the health of our body politic. 

Our judicial system is the last bulwark 
for protection of the freedom of Ameri- 
cans, After listening to the Senator 
from Mississippi, I stand here and cast 
my eyes in the direction of that Temple 
of Judicial Protection in the United 
States, the Supreme Court Building, 
little more than a stone’s throw from 
the desk from which I speak. I say to 
the American people, “Do not be misled. 
Do not be frightened into a state of mind 
which would cause you to believe that 
the nine great men who sit on that 
bench are men who do not have the 
highest regard for the majesty of the 
robes they wear, and the significance of 
those robes to the perpetuity of liberty 
and freedom in America.” 

I close by saying I categorically deny, 
as a lawyer, that there is any justifica- 
tion, on the basis of the record of the 
present bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court, for such a sinister attack 
on those great public servants as I have 
heard this afternoon. Again I say, thank 
God for the courts. Witha prayer on my 
lips, I say, let us always hope that that 
Court will continue to sit there unsullied 
and unafraid. If those there are in this 
country who wish to take away from that 
Court the duty to protect the rights of 
American citizens under the Constitu- 
tion, let them propose a constitutional 
amendment to do so, and see how much 
support they get in America. 

Mr. President, I had no intention of 

this afternoon, but as one 
whose public record will bear any exam- 
ination anyone wishes to put it to in 
regard to my defense of our system of 
government based upon the separation 
of powers within the government, I 
thought it important that someone stand 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
and speak in support of our great judi- 
cial system, at the pinnacle of which is 
the great United States Supreme Court. 
It deserves the praise and the confidence 
of the American people. I beseech sup- 
port from the American people for that 
Court. Only through supporting our ju- 
dicial system will the American people 
remain free in the years to come. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND 
OTHER MINERALS FROM DOMES- 
TIC MINES 
The Senate resumed the considera- 


tion of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize pro- 
duction of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
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fluorspar, and tungsten from. domestic 
mines 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, we are 
considering a very important piece of 
legislation, S. 4036, to stabilize the pro- 
duction of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. I shall take only a few moments 
of the Senate’s time to discusss the bill. 
The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] has 
made a very effective statement on the 
bill. 

Mr. President, do I understand cor- 
rectly that the committee amendments 
have been adopted en bloc and that the 
bill, as thus amended is now considered 
as original text for purpose of amend- 
ment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator 
from Nevada is correct. The commit- 


tee amendments have been agreed to en 
bloc, and the bill is now open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, before I 
make my short statement I offer two per- 
fecting amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11 it 
is proposed to strike out lines 21 and 22 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) For purposes of sections 103 and 201 of 
this act, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, the amendment is agreed to. 
. Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I offer the 
second amendment, which is also a per- 
fecting amendment. It in no way 
changes the substance of the bill; on the 
contrary, it carries out the intent of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “On” 
and insert in lieu thereof “No stabiliza- 
tion payments under this title shall be 
made on.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, during the 
past few months many thousand words 
have been spoken and many more thou- 
sand words have been printed relative 
to the economic crisis our country is 
facing today. Just yesterday, in the 
June 10 issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
unemployment was quoted as being the 
highest in the past 17 years. Of course, 
we all know that the advent of many 
college students now seeking employ- 
ment has given impetus to the recent 
unemployment figures. 

Nevertheless, the number of unem- 
ployed miners and the unemployed work- 
ers of allied industries, who look to the 
economy of a stable mining industry, has 
continued to grow and grow. Economic 
chaos faces the mining industry unless 


the Congress and the administration 


step in, and, with proper legislation, take 
some action to bolster this important 
industry. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
enact S. 4036, and thereby provide legis- 
lation which will stabilize production of 
certain minerals and put an end to this 
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downward trend of unemployment in the 
mining industry. 

Personally, I much prefer other means 
of solving the problem. I believe a real- 
istic tariff and quota system would be 
preferable. However, it is apparent that 
present policies of our Government are 
counter to increases in tariff and counter 
to quota proposals, 

Be that as it may—and I do not wish to 
labor the point—I am ready and willing 
to adopt other means, such as the pend- 
ing bill so as to give a measure of relief 
to the mining industry and to stop the 
misery and suffering that have been 
yisited upon the families of our unem- 
ployed miners. 

It is apparent to me that our present 
problem has arisen because of increased 
shipments of cheaply mined foreign pro- 
duced ores. Our State Department feels 
it is absolutely necessary that we con- 
tinue our imports of minerals and other 
goods. Presently, our President and 
Secretary of State are jointly discussing 
our trade situation with the governing 
officials of Canada. All of this, to pro- 
vide for a better defense, so that we of 
the Free World may combine our re- 
sources, stay strong, and be prepared for 
any eventuality. 

It is also of top priority that the min- 
erals industry of our Nation be prepared 
to stay in business and support our com- 
mon defense. This cannot be done with 
mines which are shut down, with miners 
leaving their occupation and seeking em- 
ployment in other fields in order to pro- 
vide for their families. Shut down mines, 
with their machinery moved, and 
watered mines, cannot be opened in a 
single day. It is absolutely necessary 
that our mines, which produce critical 
minerals, be continued in operation and 
be ready to aid and assist in any crisis. 

Unemployment in the mining industry 
in my State of Nevada in May 1958, is 
off more than 32.6 percent as compared 
to May of 1957, according to June 26 
figures supplied my office by the Em- 
ployment Security Department, State of 
Nevada. No industries, except mining, 
showed any decreases from April. This 
32.6 percent drop in employment over 
the period of the last year does not today 
refiect the true picture of unemployment 
in the Nevada mining industry. It re- 
flects what has happened in the. past 
year. Prior to May 1957, many thou- 
amy of miners were released from their 

obs, 

On June 30 of this year, the last and 
lone tungsten mine in Nevada was com- 
pletely shut down, and Nevada is one of 
our leading producers of this vital min- 
eral, a mineral necessary for our defense. 
With appropriate reference to the closing 
of this mine, I have news releases from 
the Lovelock Review Miner, Lovelock, 
Nev., which tells of the catastrophe. One 
short article sent in from a resident of 
the mining town of Tungsten, Nev., tells 
the story in but a few words. The head- 
ing reads: “Gloom Settles Over Tung- 
sten.” I think this headline and the 
article tell the story, the gloom and 
desolate feeling our neighbors, our 
miners feel, when all of a sudden they 
are thrown out of productive employ- 
ment, not because there is no market 
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for tungsten; but simply because tung- 
sten imports, coming into this country 
from cheap labor areas, have lowered the 
market price to the point where our own 
industry cannot stay in business, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I haye 
been referring, together with another on 
the same subject, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Lovelock (Nev.) Review-Miner of 
June 19, 1958] 
GLOOM SETTLES Over TUNGSTEN THIS WEEK 
(By Wilma C. Fudge) 

TUNGSTEN, June 17.—Glcoom and uncer- 
tainly settled over almost the entire Tung- 
sten population when management an- 
nounced that the mill and mine would be 
shut down on June 30. 

Announcement was made during a 5 min- 
ute meeting between President Segerstrom 
of the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. and union 
officials, 

Only a crew of nine will remain for main- 
tenance work. 

“Where do we go from here?” is being 
asked on all sides. Already over 200 workers 
and their families have departed following 
the curtailment that followed the end of 
Federal guaranties for tungsten concen- 
trates, 


{From the Lovelock (Nev.) Review-Miner of 
June 19, 1958]. 


TUNGSTEN MINE WILL CLOSE JUNE 30— WILL 
RETAIN ONLY 9 MEN FROM AN ORIGINAL 
Force oF 275 
Pershing County’s big tungsten mine, 

owned by the Nevada-Massachusetts Co., will 

shut down for an indefinite period on Mon- 
day, June 30. The announcement was made 

Tuesday, following a conference of Charles 

Segerstrom, Jr., Sonora, Calif., president of 

the company, and union officials. 

Continued low demand for tungsten dur- 
ing the recession, a price below $20 a unit 
for the concentrate, failure of the Govern- 
ment to support the industry, and widespread 
importations from abroad are the causes. 

The economics of both Pershing and Hum- 
boldt Counties, as well as that of the State 
of Nevada, will be adversely affected by the 
shutdown, as they have already been by 
mining contraction. Pershing County felt 
the effect this year through reduction of tax 
receipts from mining production. So has the 
State. Considerable out-of-Tungsten shop- 
ping has taken place here. That will be 
missed. School-population reduction will 
cause a loss of school revenue from the State. 
Possible shrinkage in taxable valuation in 
the camp will count up. Lovelock has lost 
the benefit of the tungsten operation at 
Toulon and just now the iron-ore industry 
is ata very low ebb. 

Humboldt County will be affected largely 
through loss of trade. Already suffering from 
the closedown of the big Getchell mine and 
the reduced operation at Tungsten, the com- 
plete shutdown will have a further detri- 
mental effect on Winnemucca trade. With 
lights of Winnemucca visible in Tungsten at 
night because of its nearness, much of the 
payroll has been spent in the Humboldt 
County seat. 

SHUTDOWN IS DIFFERENT 


This shutdown will be different from any 
in the mine’s history that started during 
World Warri. One shutdown took place when 
the mill was enlarged during the thirties. 
Another one occurred when the flotation 
plant was being prepared for operation. A 
third occurred when the old gravity concen- 
tration plant burned. 
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OPERATED DURING DEPRESSION 


During the depression of the 1930's, the 
company continued to operate the mine for 
the benefit of the small force of employees. 
A large fortune in concentrates was stored 
during a period when low wages and other 
costs encouraged a kind of family relation- 
ship in the operation under the late Charles 
Segerstrom. 


IS UNITED STATES OLDEST PRODUCER 


Nevada-Massachusetts is the oldest tung- 
sten producer in the United States. Its pro- 
duction record is among the top three dis- 
tricts in the country. It has been the only 
tungsten mine of large size operating in 
Nevada. With its closure on June 30, there 
will be virtually no production. 

Nevada historically has been the largest 
producer in the United States. As recently 
as 1956 there were 139 tungsten-producing 
properties in the State. The placing of a 
Federal floor of $62 a unit encouraged the de- 
velopment in Nevada and all over the coun- 
try. Everything but the local mine soon 
stopped when Congress refused to renew the 
floor or place a protective tariff or quota 
on imports. It is understood the United 
States continues to pay more than double the 
market price on a contract with the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

Mining people blame the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policies, in addition to the flooding 
of the market, for the tungsten industry's 
predicament. While paying a high price for 
the metal and allowing foreign concentrates 
to pile up the inventories, the Government 
prohibited the airplane manufacturers from 
using desired quantities of the heat resistant 
metal. 


PROGRESSIVENESS BACKFIRES 


It is interesting to note that the progres- 
BSiveness of the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. 
will have considerable to do with its shut- 
down. It pioneered the black or tungsten 
light by which the huge numbers of tungs- 
ten deposits were easily discovered by pros- 
pectors, It also took the lead in tungsten 
flotation and other recovery methods that 
made possible the building and successful 
operation of large and small producers that 
became its competitors. 

During the last 30 years, managers of the 
Tungsten operation have been Ott Heizer, 
who recently died, Glenn Emminger, who 
retired a few years ago, and Eldridge Nash. 
During the wartime operation, it was found 
possible to do a huge amount of open pit 
mining. Such was supported by Government 
bonuses for the much needed metal. 


ATTRACTS WAR I ATTENTION 


The Stank mine, from which Emil Stank, 
now at the Silver Star Rest Home near 
Steamboat Springs, Reno, and Phil Forge, 
spending the summer in Lovelock, attracted 
attention during War I through their profit- 
able shipments of ore. 

The Humboldt mine, to the north, across 
the canyon, at one time was owned by the 
late L., A. Friedman, C. H, Jones and asso- 
ciates. It was combined with the Stank 
property that eventually reached the peak 
275-man operation. 

Unlike other mining properties of this 
area, it has gone deep. Last reports were 
that the Humboldt mine was being operated 
below the 2,000 foot point. In the 1930's, it 
was only down 600 feet. 

GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENTS HELP 

During War II, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration built 50 houses In Tungsten. 
The improvement converted it from a min- 
ing camp into a mining town, Company 
provisions of school facilities and a recrea- 
tion hall, together with the conduct of one 
of the best mining camp boarding houses, 
has made it outstanding. In recent years, a 
modern mining access road was built from 
Mill City to Tungsten. High school children 
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have been brought to Lovelock by school bus, 
the road making the trips easier as well as 
giving the town better access to the outside 
world. s 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the tung- 
sten industry is not novel. Lead and 
zine production has been at a standstill 
and the largest producer in my State 
has shut down completely. The copper 
industry has laid off many hundreds of 
employees in Nevada, and is existing on 
day to day economy. 

S. 4036 will not put all of these miners 
to work. It is not expected to. It will, 
however, stop this downward trend of 
unemployment in the mining industry 
and let this important segment of our 
Nation’s economy, realize and know that 
we in Congress, do not favor a complete 
shut down of all mines and mills in 
the United States. They will know that 
so long as it is thought necessary to pur- 
chase minerals produced in other na- 
tions and import them to our shores to 
compete with the products of the domes- 
tic mining industry, we in the Congress 
will give them a measure of support. 

They will know that we believe the 
mining industry is necessary to our com- 
mon defense and they will know that we 
believe that legislation of this nature is 
better than passing out unemployment 
checks. They will know that we realize 
the miner's tragic plight, even though 
action is weeks and months later than 
it should have been. Let us not continue 
to be lax and completely ignore this im- 
portant industry and its thousands of 
‘workers. By enactment of S. 4036 we 
can give assurance and some ray of hope 
to this important industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 4, line 5, offered by the 
Senator from Nevada. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. The amendment was of- 
fered or suggested as a perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read from the next 
to the last paragraph on page 4 of the 
report: 

In addition S. 4036 provides that a bonus 
of not to exceed 1.125 cents per pound shall 
be paid on not to exceed 500 tons per quarter 
per producer when the market price of lead 
does not exceed 1544 cents per pound. 


The bill, as I understand it, refers to 
a market price of 15144 cents a pound 
for lead. What are the mechanics of 
the bonus operation? For instance, if 
lead is sold in the open market at 155 
cents a pound, which is in excess of the 
price provided in the bill, would there 
be any bonus payment? 

Mr. BIBLE. My impression is that 
the bonus is paid when the price is be- 
yond 15% cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the report reads 
that the bonus shall be payable “when 
the market price of lead does not exceed 
15% cents a pound.” So am I to un- 
derstand that if the price were 155% 
cents a pound, which would be one- 
eighth of 1 cent in excess of the figure 
mentioned in the bill, a bonus would not 
be payable? 
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Mr. BIBLE. My understanding is 
that the particular provision was in- 
cluded as a bonus payment to small lead 
and zine producers, those who produce 
not more than 500 tons a quarter. So 
the payment as described in the re- 
port is over and above the present pay- 
ment. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] to the 
question which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has asked, because it relates to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado, and he probably is better 
qualified to answer the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My question is a 
very simple one as to the mechanics of 
the operation. Since the report states 
that the bonus will be paid only when the 
market price of lead does not exceed 1514 
cents a pound, my question is this: If 
the market price of lead is, for example, 
1554 cents a pound, would a producer be 
eligible for a bonus? 

Mr. BIBLE. As I tried to indicate, I 
should prefer that my distinguished col- 
league from Colorado, who is the sponsor 
of the amendment, answer the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, then 
will the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Colorado, so that I might 
ask him the question? 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Colorado for that purpose. 
It is his amendment, and he can explain 
it more satisfactorily. 

Mr. ALLOTT, I did not hear the 
question. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill as it is 
drafted provides for a stabilization price 
of 154 cents a pound for lead f. o. b. New 
York. I shall now read from the com- 
mittee report, page 4, the next to the last 
paragraph: 

In addition, S. 4036 provides that a bonus 
of not to exceed 1.125 cents per pound shall 
be paid on not to exceed 500 tons per quarter 
per producer when the market price of lead 
does not exceed 1514 cents per pound. 


My question is: If the market price in 
the open market is 155g cents a pound, 
could a bonus be paid? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under certain circum- 
stances, yes. There are really two meth- 
ods of arriving at the stabilization price. 
I should have preferred to develop this 
point in my speech. I think I could do 
it more logically in that way. Will the 
Senator from Delaware be on the floor 
for a short time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was simply trying 
to clear up this point in my mind. [I still 
think there is a conflict in the bill and the 
report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will try to do so at 
this time. With respect to the Senator’s 
first question, under title I of the act, 
“Material Stabilization Price,” the an- 
swer to the Senator’s question, in accord- 
ance with the statement on page 4 of the 
report, is “Yes” the price is stabilized 
at 1544 cents a pound. 

However, if the Senator will proceed to 
title II of the bill, which has been re- 
ferred to as the Allott formula, and has 
been talked about in that respect, this is 
a formula which is designed to permit 
small operators to secure equal benefits 
under the act, and will give them, under 
certain circumstances, more than a price 
of 1512 cents. : 
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For example, section 201 (a) reads: 

In addition to any payments under title I 
of this act, the Secretary shall make limited 
tonnage payments, upon presentation of evi- 
dence satisfactory to him of a sale of newly 
mined ores, or concentrates produced there- 
from, as provided in this section. 

(B) (1) Such payments shall be made to 
producers of lead, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for com- 
mon lead at New York, N. Y., as determined 
by the Secretary is at or below 15% cents 
per pound, at the rate of 1.1250 cents per 
pound on not to exceed 500 tons per quarter 
per producer— 


That would be 2,000 tons a year— 

Oor— 

(B) As long as such market price is above 
15% cents per pound but is below 17 cents 
per pound, at the rate provided in (A) 
reduced by an amount equal to 75 percent 
of the amount by which such market price 
exceeds 15% cents per pound, on not to ex- 
ceed 500 tons per quarter per producer. 


The purpose of this language is to 
provide a higher payment—and it does 
provide a higher payment—for the small 
producers; and not only for the small 
producers, but for the first 2,000 tons of 
lead produced by any producer during 
the year. Then, after 2,000 tons have 
been produced, the price falls off to the 
price provided in title I. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To get back to my 
question, on page 4 of the report the 
language is: 

+ * * shall be paid * * * when the mar- 
ket price of lead does not exceed 1544 cents 
per pound, 


Either the language of the bill or that 
statement in the report must be in error, 
because when the market price exceeds 
15% cents a pound, as I read the report, 
a bonus payment would not be proper. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not write this 
section of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
agree that the report and the bill are 
contradictory? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; the report is true 
in this sense, as far as it affects title 
I, which relates to the stabilization pay- 
ments. 

The payments to which I have re- 
ferred, which would be increased pay- 
ments, are called limited tonnage pay- 
ments in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I am 
referring to. If the Senator will read 
the whole paragraph, he will see the 
following: 

In addition S. 4036 provides that a bonus 
of not to exceed 1.125 cents per pound shall 
be paid on not to exceed 500 tons per quar- 
ter per producer when the market price of 
lead does not exceed 1544 cents per pound. 


When the market price exceeds 1514 
cents a pound, the bonus, it seems to 
me, will not be paid. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is reduced in that 
case by the extent to which it exceeds 
15% cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the report say 
that? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have not read the 
report, to be frank. I spent several days 
in preparing and marking up the bill, 
but I have not read the report. I can- 
not say what the report contains. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I associate myself 
with the statement made by the Senator 
from Nevada. While the bill is not so 
good a solution of the problem as some 
of the members of the industry had 
hoped for and as many Senators had 
hoped for, it is at least a substantial and 
a partial solution, in that it will help 
production to get going in these impor- 
tant mining operations. It will relieve 
suffering and unemployment in many 
parts of the Nation. 

In the southeastern section of my own 
State of Tennessee there is a very fine 
copper operation at Ducktown, and the 
economy in one county is largely de- 
pendent on the production of copper. 
More than 150 miners are out of work 
there and have been for a long time. 

In the upper eastern part of my State 
are located some of the finest zine de- 
posits in the world and quite a number 
of efficient mines, only one of which is 
operating at the present time; and ap- 
proximately 700 lead and zine miners 
are out of work, although they had 
hoped for an allocation for zinc mined 
in the United States. But the pending 
bill will provide them with substantial 
relief. 

So I am glad the committee has re- 
ported the bill. I believe the bill has 
been well considered; and I congratulate 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

The funds required by the bill will not 
be lost, for copper is needed; and cer- 
tainly it is necessary in the national in- 
terest that lead and zinc mines and 
other mines continue to operate to the 
extent to which they will be able to op- 
erate under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Mormon in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this courtesy on the part of my 
very good friend, the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

I should like to ask him a series of 
questions, to see whether I correctly un- 
derstand the effects of the bill. 

First, do I correctly understand that 
over a 5-year period a system of produc- 
tion payments is to be instituted in the 
ease of lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tung- 
sten? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I also correctly 
understand that the essence of a pro- 
duction-payment system is to allow the 
price on the market to adjust itself at 
a level where the quantity produced will 
be moved, and then to make good the 
difference between the price realized on 
the market and a guaranteed income 
price? 

Mr. BIBLE. That might be a general- 
ized way of stating the theory in this 
case. But limitations which are built 
into the bill apply to the production pay- 
ments. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But the total prices 
paid are to be equal to the prices set 
forth in the committee report; namely, 
1544 cents a pound at New York for lead, 
13% cents a pound at East St. Louis 
for zinc, $53 a ton f. o. b. for fluorspar, 
and $36 a short ton unit f. o. b. for tung- 
sten; is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes, those are the 
amounts at which it was assumed the 
prices of those metals would be stabilized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And there will be 
payments from the Treasury to the pro- 
ducers, in addition to the market prices, 
so that the total income received by the 
producers will amount to the figures I 
have just stated? 

Mr. BIBLE. Again, within certain 
limitations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. BIBLE. Because Senators should 
note that in the case of each of the 
minerals so described, the report states 
a certain maximum payment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. BIBLE. For example, the maxi- 
mum payment which will be made un- 
der the stabilization price for lead will 
be 3.9 cents a pound; for zinc, 2.9 cents 
a pound; and so forth, through the list. 
Those figures are to be found on page 9 
of the report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Then, in essence, the plan provided by 
the pending bill is similar to the plan 
which Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
proposed some 9 years ago for farm com- 
modities. Is that not true? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am not sure whether 
that is a correct statement, for I was not 
familiar with the Brannan plan, I have 
heard others characterize the plan in 
connection with the pending bill as be- 
ing in the nature of a Brannan plan for 
minerals; but I do not know whether 
that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was in the Senate 
when the Brannan plan was submitted. 

Mr. BIBLE. There may be some simi- 
larities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the plan in connection 
with this measure was originally pro- 
posed by the administration, but with a 
lower price schedule? 

Mr, BIBLE. With some changes in 
the figures, I believe it is substantially 
a cata ly plan; that is cor- 
rec 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
administration, which objected to the 
production payment Brannan plan for 
farm products, seems to approve such a 
plan in the case of mineral products; is 
that true? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think there is some re- 
semblance between the two plans; yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Are they not almost 
identical? 

Is it not true that Secretary Benson, 
who comes from the mountain region of 
Utah, is still adamantly opposed to a pro- 
duction-payment plan for corn, wheat, 
or the other great farm commodities, 
but apparently does not object to a pro- 
duction-payment plan for lead, zine, 
fluorspar, and tungsten, and a slight 
variation of the plan for copper? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not believe that any 
cpinion or report was solicited from the 
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Department of Agriculture, so I simply 
do not know the answer to that question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At least the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has not entered any 
public protest on moral grounds against 
the making of production payments in 
the case of minerals, has he? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not believe the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture either appeared 
before our committee in person or made 
any statement, one way or the other, 
about this particular program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is true. 
But is it not also true that he has not 
entered a public protest against this 
measure? 

Mr. BIBLE. He has not, to my knowl- 


edge. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true that 
the Eisenhower administration supports 
this proposal in the case of minerals, al- 
though it has expressed, and still ex- 
presses, objection to a similar proposal 
in the case of farm products? 

Mr. BIBLE. The administration sup- 
ports this program; and I believe it also 
supports a similar program for wool. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes, because wool 
is grown in the high mountain regions; 
and the administration also is supporting 
a similar program for beet sugar, and 
beet sugar also is produced in the 
Rocky Mountain regions. In other 
words, a program is fine if it helps the 
Rocky Mountain States; but if a program 
helps the Great Plains States, the ad- 
ministration not only is opposed to it, 
but also says it is immoral. Does the 
Senator from Nevada think that is a con- 
sistent position for the administration to 
take? 

Mr. BIBLE. This particular minerals 
bill does not have the narrow geographic 
limits the Senator from Illinois attempts 
to imply that it has. Fluorspar is pro- 
duced in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am aware of that, 
and, therefore, I think that entitles me 
to speak on the bill and to be critical of 
it, and not to be accused of attempting 
to sell out the national interest while be- 
ing in support of a State interest. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a delight to debate with my beloved 
friend, the Senator from Illinois. 

Let me say that not only is fluorspar 
produced in Illinois, but also in North 
Carolina considerable tungsten is pro- 
duced; and a few minutes ago the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] stated his interest in the bill 
because of the copper, lead, and zinc 
which are produced in his State; and 
Missouri and Oklahoma have great inter- 
est, particularly in the lead and zinc 
phase of this program. So I do not be- 
lieve it constitutes quite the narrow, geo- 
graphic straitjacket which my beloved 
friend, the Senator from the great State 
of Illinois, would have us believe it does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true that slight 
drippings of grease will fall from the 
platter into the mouths of specific inter- 
ests in those other States; but those 
drippings are infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the huge amounts which the 
Rocky Mountain States and Missouri 
and Oklahoma will obtain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
yielded to the Senator from Illinois, who 
wishes to ask some questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to ask some 
additional questions, if I may. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All of us have great 
affection for the Senator from Nevada. 
He is amiable, gentle, and kind in all 
respects; and we have really marvelous 
personal relations. He is a credit to his 
State and to the Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. Aside from all that, I 
certainly hope we shall convince the 
Senator from Illinois of the soundness of 
the position we take in regard to the 
pending bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the administration advanced this pro- 
posal in order to try to head off the im- 
position of increased tariffs on lead and 
zinc and the possible imposition of tariffs 
on copper? 

Mr. BIBLE. I was not present, and I 
cannot answer as to that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I can supply 
a little information in that connection, 
because Iam a member of the Finance 
Committee; and, last year, very sud- 
denly, the committee reported a measure 
which called for a high tariff on lead 
and zinc. I opposed this, but I was 
afraid the bill was going to be passed. 
I worked a whole weekend to draw up 
minority views. To my surprise the bill 
was not pushed, although it is still on 
the calendar of the Senate. Instead, 
hearings were then instituted before the 
Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commis- 
sion issued a report. All six of the 
members said lead and zine were being 
injured. Three said the remedy was an 
increase in the tariff. Three said the 
remedy should be a quota. The report 
went to the President. The President 
very properly refused to act in the mat- 
ter. Then it was necessary to conciliate 
the lead, zinc, and copper interests. 
Secretary Seaton came forward with his 
recommendation for a subsidy. 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not know if the 
chronology stated by the Senator from 
Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is accu- 
rate. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the plan came up 
at an earlier date. The members of the 
committee were trying realistically to be 
of assistance to the distressed mining 
industry. Some may have preferred one 
form. Some may have preferred an- 
other form. But the bill as reported rep- 
resents the best, considered, composite 
judgment of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do not 
criticize the Senator from Nevada or any 
other Senator from a State which pro- 
duces copper, lead, zinc, and so forth. 
I do not criticize them. I want to make 
that clear. I am aware of some of the 
difficulties they face. I am aware of the 
unemployment in their States. I cer- 
tainly do not want my remarks to be 
regarded as being critical of their mo- 
tives or their actions, because I am not. 

I think there is no doubt the adminis- 
tration proposed a subsidy as a substi- 
tute for the imposition of a tariff or a 
quota. Both of them are, to my mind, 
evils, but I would say the payment of a 
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subsidy is a lesser evil than the imposi- 
tion of higher tariffs or quotas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry, but I do 
not want to be interrupted in the tete-a- 
tete I am having with my friend from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Am I to understand by 
the statement of the Senator that we 
have his support? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there entered 
into the mind of the administration the 
belief that if it proposed a subsidy, it 
would lessen opposition to the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act by Senators 
from the Mountain State areas. 

This morning the Finance Committee 
reported what is alleged to be a recipro- 
cal trade bill. If the thought which I 
have mentioned was in the mind of the 
administration, as it must have been, it 
certainly failed of execution, because 
the committee has reported a monstros- 
ity of a bill, which virtually negates the 
reciprocal trade provision. It reduces 
the power of the President to negotiate 
decreases in tariffs. It provides only a 
3-year extension, rather than a 5-year 
extension. Instead of allowing, for ex- 
ample, the accumulating of decreases of 
5 percent for each year, it provides that 
the decrease cannot exceed 5 percent in 
any 1 year, and if this is not used, it 
cannot be carried over. It further pro- 
vides that the agreement cannot go into 
effect beyond the 3-year period. 

This morning the crowning indignity 
of all was added when it was provided 
that a decision of 3 to 3 by the Tariff 
Commission on a tariff was to be re- 
garded as arming an increase in the 
tariff, although the Commission would 
be split evenly. The President, if he dis- 
agreed, would be powerless unless both 
Houses of Congress, within a stated pe- 
riod of time, upheld him. So it is pos- 
sible for three members of the Tariff 
Commission to put into effect a ruling in- 
creasing tariffs against the will of the 
President and against the will of one 
House of Congress. 

Mr. BIBLE. I was not aware of the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The subsidy program 
for minerals cannot be divorced from 
the Tariff Commission. The two are in- 
tegrally bound together. If copper is 
included, the program would cost about 
$173 million—— 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the figures will 
show that the cost will be $155 million 
for the first year, and the second year 
the amount will be reduced by $8212 mil- 
lion. The second-year cost would 
amount to a maximum liability of a sum 
in the neighborhood of $70 million. The 
maximum cost in the first year will be 
$155 million. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
point out that the bill now before the 
Senate is a different matter from the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, although I can see the inter- 
relationship. What we are trying to do 
is to pass a bill affecting five basic min- 
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erals on the basis of the facts and the 
needs. We know the mining industry 
has been the longest and hardest hit 
industry in this country. 

In my own State 63 percent of the 
miners are unemployed. Seventy-five 
percent of the craftsmen who work in 
and around the mines are unemployed. 
Of course, the cost this year will be $155 
million, but the proposal for copper is 
a 1-year, 1-shot proposition, and there- 
after the program will deal only with 
the other 4 metals, and the cost will be 
less. 

Unlike some other products, metals do 
not deteriorate, they are not perishable, 
and they constitute a good inventory, 
which the Government will be able to buy 
at a reasonable price. In my opinion, 
the Government will get a bargain on 
which it cannot lose. At the same time 
it will help the mining industry and pave 
the way for employment and stability in 
the mining areas. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana for his observations, 
which are always pertinent. I should 
like to amplify his remarks by stating, 
that as he has mentioned, the Senate 
does not have before it the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I do not know 
what the Finance Committee did this 
morning. It will be entitled to be dealt 
with as the Senator from Illinois may 
see fit, in his best judgment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The two matters are 
integrally connected. The administra- 
tion's effort to get a 5-year extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements on 
meaningful terms by softening the op- 
position of the metal mining States has 
failed, because the Finance Committee 
has turned down the administration’s 
recommendations on reciprocal trade in 
virtually every essential detail. Unless 
the action of the Finance Committee is 
reversed on the floor of the Senate, the 
administration will be like Moses, in 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, who was 
sent to the fair in town with a colt 
to sell and wound up with a load of 
worthless green spectacles. I think 
the administration has had the worst 
bargainers I have ever heard of. I think 
they should have learned that when they 
try to do business with the very able 
Senators from the Mountain States, they 
had better know their business. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his remarks. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I point out that not 
only are the Senators from the inter- 
mountain States interested in the bill. 
Twenty-four States of the Union pro- 
duce zinc, and many more States than 
those in the inter-mountain area pro- 
duce lead, 


This proposal is connected, in a meas- 
ure, with the question of tariffs. The 
Tariff Commission did act—on two sep- 
arate occasions—upon application of the 
lead and zine producers, who were in 
distress. The industry was about to go 
out of business. Men were—and are 
still—unemployed by the thousands. 

The Commission came up with a split 
decision in the recent escape clause pro- 
ceedings, but the Commission did not 
split on one fundamental fact, which was 
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that the industry was in distress and was 
threatened with great damage if not de- 
struction. It was agreed also that it 
was necessary to do something about the 
matter. The Commission agreed on 
that. 

The President was confronted with the 
problem, in the face of the split recom- 
mendation, of trying to find the proper 
remedy. Both groups on the Commis- 
sion agreed that some remedy was 
needed. The President determined, aft- 
er consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, that in order to correct the 
situation without doing almost irrepa- 
rable damage to our international rela- 
tions and foreign policy, it would be bet- 
ter to have this type of program. 

To be frank, we can call this program 
a subsidy if we wish. It is not a Bran- 
nan plan. The Brannan plan itself was 
very wide in scope. Under that plan one 
could produce as much as he wanted, 
sell his product for whatever he could 
get for it, and then get the pegged price. 
This proposal has a limited purpose. Un- 
der the agricultural situation the prob- 
lem sought to be cured was brought 
about by too much production by our 
own farmers. The farmers were produc- 
ing more farm products than could be 
sold. When we consider the question of 
lead and zinc and the other minerals, 
we find that we have not been producing 
enough of them to supply the American 
market. The two situations are not of 
the same type at all. Therefore, a sub- 
sidy was provided, rather than to im- 
pose a tariff which might do irreparable 
damage, it was said, to our foreign rela- 
tions. 

I am one of those who believe in the 
escape clause provision of the Tariff Act. 
I believe in the peril point provision. 

I felt we should go ahead and make 
operative the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. I believe the Presi- 
dent should have taken the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Brossard and his associ- 
ates, because that would have given the 
help needed. However, the President 
felt that, under all the circumstances 
this was the action to be taken. 

Some of the circumstances on which 
the decision was based could not be given 
out to the public, and some of the hear- 
ings were held in executive session of the 
committee. But it was felt best to fol- 
low this program. Some of us did not 
like this program, and would have pre- 
ferred to follow the other course. Under 
the circumstances, I felt I could yield 
my judgment at least to the recommen- 
dation of the executive department. 
This proposal will provide some relief, 
and it will keep an essential industry in 
business. 

Let us not forget that we need a min- 
erals industry. We need the minerals 
industry for defense purposes, and in 
addition, we need it for our own economy. 
We would not dare let all our mines close 
down. It is not as easy to start up a 
mine as it is to start up a farm. We 
dare not let the mines close down, be- 
cause later, after the mines were closed, 
our economy would pay through the nose 
for foreign-produced lead, zinc, and 
other minerals. We have to keep the 
mines open as a matter of necessity. 
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Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I will yield for one brief 
question from the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and then I will have to yield the 
floor, because I committed myself some 
time ago to the Senator from Colorado, 
and I do not want to delay him. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. A question has been 
raised about whether this formula would 
compare with the Brannan plan for agri- 
culture. I think that point is well taken. 
This is a Brannan formula for minerals. 

Is it not true, with respect to tungsten, 
that we have an adequate supply of tung- 
sten and that we have perhaps more than 
we need? One of the officials of the De- 
partment of Defense testified before the 
committee that even in the event of all- 
out war, with all imports stopped and 
all domestic production stopped, we have 
more than we would conceivably need for 
a 5-year period. Certainly we have a 
surplus of that metal. 

Is it not true that under the bill the 
stabilization price for tungsten is $36 
per ton, with a subsidy payment limit 
of $18? Is it not true that a man pro- 
ducing this mineral could sell it to a cus- 
tomer for $18 per ton and receive just 
as much money in his treasury as he 
would receive if he sold it for $36? He 
would merely bill Uncle Sam for the other 
$18. For example, he might sell his ore 
to a customer for $26 per ton, and bill 
Uncle Sam for $10 per ton. Is that not 
the way the bill will work with respect 
to the other minerals as well? 

Mr. BIBLE. The bill provides for a 
payment in the case of minerals, and in 
the case of tungsten it provides for a 
maximum payment of $18, up to $36. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That payment would 
bring the total up to $36. 

Then with respect to fluorspar, the bill 
provides for a subsidy payment of $13 
per ton to bring it up to a total of $53 
per ton. 

In the case of zinc, a producer of 
zinc could sell to a customer for 10.6 
cents per pound and net just as much 
money as if he had sold it for 13% cents 
a pound. In other words, if a zinc pro- 
ducer were negotiating with a customer 
and the market happened to be an even 
13% cents, with just a little bit of re- 
sistance on the part of the buyer, the 
seller would not have to quibble about 
trying to get the last cent but could sell 
his zinc to the customer for 12% cents 
or for 12 cents. He collects the differ- 
ence by way of a subsidy. 

Why should the producer care what 
the market price is as long as the Amer- 
ican taxpayers foot the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Delaware that 
his question is rather long? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So will be the pay- 
ments. But is that not true? 

Mr. BIBLE. I only yielded for the 
purpose of a short question, so that I 
could keep my commitment to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not delay fur- 
ther, and I will discuss the subject later. 
But is that statement not true, as to 
the mathematical way the bill will work? 
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Mr. BIBLE. There will be payments, 
and the payments will be on a subsidy 
basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
yield for the purpose, I should like to 
submit an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have no objection to 
the offering of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. If the Senator from Col- 
orado will indulge me for a few moments, 
I shall be glad to try to answer a ques- 
tion for my good friend the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If one of the argu- 
ments in favor of the passage of the bill 
is that the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in giving the producers of these 
metals moneys out of the public Treas- 
ury would put people to work and keep 
the mines open, how will the Senate or 
the Congress in the future be able to 
deny similar treatment to the manufac- 
turers of pottery in Ohio, of cotton tex- 
tiles in the South, of watches in the 
Northeast, or commodities produced by 
other industries which are now suffer- 
ing from unemployment because of im- 
ports. My question is, if we pass the bill 
will we not be establishing a policy which 
will inevitably demand that similar sub- 
sidization be given to other industries 
in the United States which are suffering 
unemployment because of imports? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would say to my good 
friend from Ohio I think not and I hope 
not. The present program of course is 
designed to keep a strong mobilization 
base under the defense posture at all 
times. I think we recognize that in the 
area of strategic and critical minerals a 
mine closed down is a mine deteriorated 
and is a mine of no value and no use. It 
it with the thought in mind of keeping 
a strong mobilization base and the fur- 
therance of national security that this 
particular program was suggested in the 
early mineral resource studies made by 
the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator then þe- 
lieves that the answer which has been 
given will be sufficient to ward off other 
unemployed people and other businesses 
which are operating at a deficit from re- 
questing the same type of treatment we 
are now asked to accord to the producers 
of certain metals? 

Mr. BIBLE, It seems to me we are 
considering a very specialized, critical 
emergency situation which is quite dif- 
ferent. The value of a going mining in- 
dustry in the United States as a basis for 
our national security cannot be under- 
estimated, I would say to my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My own view is that 
it will be impossible to satisfy the pot- 
tery manufacturers of Ohio and the 
pottery workers by telling them, “Al- 
though you are out of work and your em- 
ployer is losing business because of for- 
eign imports, we cannot accord to you 
what we have given to the producers of 
metals.” 

My view is that by the adoption of 
this policy, we are letting the people of 
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the country know that if and when im- 
ports are handicapping business, the 
general taxpayer will contribute to the 
maintenance of the particular industry 
involved. I do not elieve there is a 
chance in the world, as time goes on, to 
keep this program from spreading. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ido not agree with 
the hypothesis of the Senator from Ohio. 
After all, I think the mining industry 
is a peculiar industry, which must be 
given special consideration. 

I point out that the choice is between 
the subsidies, if you will, or tariffs; and 
so far as I am concerned, I think sub- 
sidies are superior to the imposition of 
tariffs. 

I point out also that, so far as the 
Government is concerned, it will not lose 
a single dime under the stockpiling pro- 
gram, because as I have previously said, it 
is buying these metals at bargain prices. 
In the case of copper, it is buying 150,000 
tons, over a period of a year, at prices 
up to 2744 cents a pound. That means 
that that much copper will be taken off 
the price market. It will not enter into 
competition on a price basis. It will 
give the industry an opportunity to 
Stabilize its price upward to a more 
reasonable level, and it will furnish more 
employment for the unemployed in this 
industry, in which unemployment goes 
back 2 years or more. 

There is nothing wrong with this pro- 
gram. It is a sound program. It is a 
good program, and it is designed to help 
a part of our economy which is in dire 
distress, and which has been forgotten 
for the past several years. 

I think there is no relationship, under 
the hypothesis of the Senator from Ohio, 
between the pottery industry on the one 
hand, and the mining industry on the 
other. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I was surprised to 
hear my distinguished colleague and 
friend, the junior Senator from Ohio, 
compare the problems of basic mining 
with those of a pottery plant. Pottery 
plants can be converted. They can be 
moved. But precious minerals, which 
nature has placed in the ground, can- 
not be moved and cannot be converted. 

I am told on.good authority that if 
the mines in the great Tri-State area of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri are 
abandoned—and they will be abandoned 
if this relief is not voted—we will lose 
tens of millions of dollars worth of ore 
which is there. A failure to produce 
means flooding of the mines. Once 
flooded, the caverns from which lead 
and zinc are mined cave in, and the 
great natural resource is lost to future 
generations. To me it would be penny 
wise and pound foolish to bring about 
a great wastage of natural resources for 
the want of a small amount of subsidy 
to keep alive the production of essential 
minerals for defense. 

We spend tens of millions of dollars to 
keep our forests alive by providing for 
reforestation. The forests represent a 
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natural resource. However, once de- 
stroyed, forests can grow again. 

I support this program because I feel 
that today we have too small a supply 
of the great resources of nature. We 
have used them with a prodigal hand. 
Unless we preserve that which nature 
has given us, and will never replace, 
we shall be doing a disservice to the gen- 
erations which will follow us, merely be- 
cause someone says, “This is the Bran- 
nan plan.” I am not impressed by such 
cliches and comparisons. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an article from a newspaper in Picher, 
Okla., in the heart of the lead and zinc 
area. It reads as follows: 


Day or Prayer SET AT PICHER—MEMBERS OF 
NINE CONGREGATIONS To MAKE Divine PLEA 
For IMPROVED MINING CONDITIONS 


Picuer, Oxta.—Because of growing con- 
cern over economic conditions in the Tri- 
State district on account of the mining sit- 
uation here, ministers of nine Picher 
churches have set aside Sunday, July 6, as 
a special day of prayer for the mines in the 
Picher district, the Rev. Robert Nichols, 
pastor of the Church of the Nazarene, has 
announced. 

Churches and pastors of Picher churches 
who are cooperating in this special effort 
are the First Baptist Church, the Reverend 
Walter L. Howard, pastor; First Methodist 
Church, the Reverend E. J. Chedester, pastor; 
First Christian Church, the Reverend John 
Seward, pastor; Union Church, the Reverend 
Charles Hunter, pastor; Free Will Baptist 
Church, the Reverend Jerald Herd, pastor; 
Assembly of God Church with the Reverend 
Kenneth Thulin, pastor; Bethel Tabernacle, 
the Reverend Henry Ford, pastor; First Bap- 
tist Mission, Basil Meeks, pastor; and the 
Church of the Nazarene, the Reverend 
Nichols, pastor. 

Members of all denominations are urged 
to attend Sunday’s services and cooperate in 
this united prayer effort. 


I also invite attention to another 
news item on the same subject. It 
shows the desperate straits to which the 
miners and their families have been 
reduced. I shall not read the article, 
but I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Miami (Okla.) News Record of 
July 3, 1958] 


PICHER IDEA SPREADING—PRAYER SESSIONS FOR 
MINE RELIEF PLANNED 


Picuer.—Jobless miners and their fam- 
ilies, affected by suspension of operations 
in the Tri-State district, will turn to prayer 
Sunday for Federal intercession in the de- 
pressed lead and zinc markets. 

Churches of all denominations in Picher 
will have special morning and evening serv- 
ices to give miners, and other residents a 
chance to pray together for reopening of 
the mines. 

Ministers of eight other local churches 
followed the Reverend Robert L. Nichols’ lead 
Wednesday in announcing the services. 
Nichols is pastor of the Church of the 
Nazarene here. 

Notified of the Picher plans, the Reverend 
Kenneth H. Newell, associate pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church and president of 
the Miami Ministerial Alliance, asked that 
prayers for “divine guidance to cope with 
the distressed mining situation” be included 
in Sunday services at Miami churches. 

The Reverend Nichols said prayers asking 
economic help from Washington to allevi- 
ate the crippled mining industry will be 
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offered in all churches here at both morn- 
ing and evening services, He extended 
his call for prayer throughout the area. 

Miners and other local residents are urged 
to pray at the churches any time during the 
day if they are unable to attend regular 
services. Mayor Bill Hasseberg, who esti- 
mated that some 300 idle lead and zinc 
miners now are walking the streets here, 
greeted news of Sunday's prayer services. 

“I am confident the services will do some 
good. The mining companies, Oklahoma 
legislators and our civic leaders have done 
everything else to keep the mines open,” 
he remarked. 

“All we have left is prayer. I urgently 
ask our people and folks over the district to 
join us. We hope Washington will hear 
us.” 

More than 2,000 men in northeastern 
Oklahoma, southeastern Kansas, and south- 
western Missouri are out of work because 
of the shutdowns, which began 15 months 
ago. The Eagle-Picher Co. closed its prop- 
erties today for the third time during this 
period. 

The American lead and zinc mining in- 
dustry has been seriously crippled by a de- 
pressed market resulting from low-priced 
imports. Inventories have increased while 
the domestic industry waited in vain for 
help from the Nation’s Capitol. President 
Eisenhower ordered a freeze on current lead, 
zinc, and other metal tariffs on June 18. 


BULLETIN 
WasHINGTON.—Secretary of Interior Fred 
A. Seaton told dubious lawmakers from 
mining States today that he is certain 
Congress, before it adjourns, will put into 
operation the administration’s new subsidy 
plan for bolstering the mining industry. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield for a brief ob- 
servation, and then I wish to yielc the 
floor, to keep my commitment to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]., I 
yield for one observation by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can 
understand why the Senator from Okla- 
homa is urging the passage of this bill. 
My concern is that day after day the 
Federal Government is entering more 
widely into the program of subsidiza- 
tion. We are subsidizing practically 
everything. Only the little fellow is not 
getting his subsidy. The mineral in- 
dustry has been quite heavily subsidized. 

I am speaking in behalf of the little 
taxpayer, who likewise is in distress. We 
are subsidizing the airlines and the 
barge lines. We shall be subsidizing the 
railroads before long. We are subsidiz- 
ing one business after another. I say 
to my distinguished colleagues that there 
is not enough money in all the world to 
continue the program of subsidization as 
it is being operated. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I strongly approve 
the bill which has been reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in regard to the mineral subsidy. 
I concur in what has been stated by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] with regard to the situation in 
the Tri-State area. It is serious, and I 
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sincerely hope that the bill will pass the 
Senate without serious opposition. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr, LauscHe] to give me 
his attention for a moment. 

I listened with interest to his ob- 
servations with regard to subsidizing the 
minerals program. Frankly, I had some 
concern on that score. The subject has 
been discussed at a high level. On Mon- 
day morning I discussed it with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He takes a very 
realistic view of the problem. 

In view of the fact that these min- 
erals are so essential to our security 
and defense, we have a choice of 1 of 3 
policies which we can pursue. 

First, we can stockpile, which is rather 
expensive. Sometimes we must bene- 
ficiate the material after we get it. We 
must store it and we must pay storage 
charges on it. 

The second thing we can do is to seek 
new authorizations and new appropri- 
ations every year. That is a twofold 
problem, and there is always controversy 
in connection with it, notwithstanding 
the indispensability of these materials 
to our security posture. 

The third thing we can do is what is 
proposed in the bill, namely, provide 
subsidies to keep the mines open, to 
make sure that we have an adequate 
supply of domestically mined critical 
and strategic material. 

On balance, after careful study, the 
Secretary of the Treasury told me—and 
he stated that I was free to make this 
statement publicly—that he felt that 
this was the best approach thus far. 
For that reason he endorses the pend- 
ing bill. He recognizes that we must 
have these materials. We must keep the 
domestic minerals industry alive. 

The only question is, how to do it 
most efficiently and at the least cost. 
In the judgment of the Treasury De- 
partment, the financing provision in the 
pending bill is the best of the three 
methods which we might pursue. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the information offered by 
the Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I reply to the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will yield for a brief 
statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate the in- 
formation given by the Senator from 
Illinois. However, I cannot forget that 
last year I argued in behalf of the ad- 
ministration position in connection with 
the tungsten bill. I cannot forget that 
one of the principal proponents of the 
reciprocal trade agreements bill came 
to my office last week and said, in order 
to assure the passage of that bill, some 
compromise had to be made in favor of 
the producers of metals in our country. 
Therefore it seems to be some extempo- 
raneous treatment is being given and 
that we are not approaching the solution 
of the problem on a sound and long- 
range basis. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting to speak for at least an 
hour and 25 minutes. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada for a brief statement or 
question. 

THE MINERAL BILL, S. 4036, NECESSARY ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 
Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, I should 

like to thank the distinguished Senator 

from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] for the infor- 
mation that the administration was 
trading a mineral-subsidy bill for votes 
to pass the so-called reciprocal-trade 
bill. My vote will be cast against the 
extension of the 1934 Trade Agreements 

Act, so-called Reciprocal Trade Act. It 

was so cast against reporting the act 

in the Senate Finance Committee this 
morning. 

Mr. President, the Committee on 
Finance has just completed work on 
the so-called reciprocal-trade bill and 
is reporting the bill to the Senate floor. 
It will be discussed on the floor of the 
Senate next week. Under the provisions 
of the present law, when the Tariff Com- 
mission makes a finding for the use of 
the escape clause, the matter is in the 
hands of the President, and he can trade 
away any industry or any part of an 
industry to any foreign nation or nations 
if he wishes to do so in order to further 
his foreign policy. 

Under the bill which the Committee 
on Finance is reporting to the Senate, 
if the President wishes to bypass the 
Tariff Commission, he must first get ap- 
proval for his action by a majority of 
both Houses: Of course, that bill has 
not been passed. It will be on the floor 
of the Senate next week. There are also 
other provisions in the so-called recip- 
rocal-trade bill which will improve it 
through the Congress taking back a part 
of its constitutional responsibility. 

However, I wish to remind the Senator 
from Ohio that under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, which is laughingly 
called the Reciprocal Trade Act, even 
though there is nothing reciprocal about 
it, and the phrase “reciprocal trade” 
does not appear in it, 36 foreign com- 
petitive nations meeting in Geneva can 
make multilateral trade agreements, and 
do not even have to keep their part of 
such agreements, as long as they can 
show that they are short of dollar bal- 
ance, which they can do, of course, until 
the wealth and markets of the United 
States have been equally divided among 
them. As long as the Congress can be 
coerced into leaving a part of its consti- 
tutional responsibility in the hands of 
the President, we must have something 
to protect American business, to encour- 
age a going-concern industry. We are 
here considering a bill to continue the 
mining industry until Congress regains 
its constitutional responsibility. If the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act in regard 
to foreign trade were not extended by 
Congress, the mining industry, or any 
industry, would not need any special 
legislation, 

However, such special legislation is 
necessary so long as the 1934 Trade 
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Agreements Act is on the books, if we 
wish to retain a going-concern mining 
industry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
sure the efforts I have made to secure 
the floor during the last hour and a half 
do not justify the brief remarks I wish 
to make on the subject now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. I come from a 
State which has always been a great 
mining State. I confess honestly and 
frankly that I would be less than a good 
representative of my State if I were not 
interested in a sound mineral program. 

Many arguments have been made on 
the floor of the Senate during the past 
hour, and I intend to devote myself to 
an explanation of my reasons for sup- 
porting the bill. 

Very frankly, I must say that I would 
prefer to approach the matter from an- 
other angle. Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Act methods and means are provided 
whereby the industries of our country 
are supposed to be able to obtain relief 
either by way of tariffs or quotas, or 
both, when they are injured by foreign 
imports. It stands to reason that at 
least a great many of our industries can- 
not compete with labor costs abroad, 
which do not even approximate a small 
fraction of our labor costs. It is neces- 
sary that we must have some protection, 
either by way of quotas or subsidies or 
tariffs. 

In the case of the lead and zine in- 
dustry, I do not know what that indus- 
try could do in order to get the relief 
which the escape clause under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act intended to give it. 
In order that there may be a record of 
it, and for the benefit of my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle, I recom- 
me: to them the testimony of Mr. 
Charies E. Schwab, beginning at page 
508 of part II of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels on the long-range program for 
the minerals industry. As the repre- 
sentative of the lead and zinc industry, 
Mr. Schwab delineated in detail the step- 
by-step procedures which the industry 
has taken in an attempt to secure relief 
through the Tariff Commission. Every- 
one knows what the results have been. 

What is the purpose of the pending 
bill? It is not its purpose to make any- 
one rich. Far from it. In the past 3 
years, the nonferrous mineral industry 
of this country has gone completely to 
pieces. That is true in my State, and it 
is true in all the mining States. I might 
suggest that there are even mines in the 
State of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovGtas] which are concerned with the 
provisions of the pending bill. 

The purpose of the bill is not to secure 
support for the reciprocal trade bill. 
The purpose is to make the Reciprocal 
Trade Act work. 

Many of us have supported the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act for a long time, and 
doubtless will continue to do so. We 
realize that not only this country but 
foreign countries also must trade if they 
are to exist. However, we also come face 
to face with the proposition that we can- 
not pay $20-a-day wages in this country 
and hope to compete with the $1, $1.50, 
$2, and $3 wages in other countries. We 
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have tried one thing or another to cure 
that situation. 

What is the answer? There are only 
three answers that I know of. I have 
never heard any expert in this field say 
there was any other answer. 

We come back irrevocably to tariffs or 
quotas or subsidies. 

As I say, I would have much preferred 
to have had Congress take the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior last year and pass an import excise 
tax bill to be applied to some of these 
materials. That would have been in the 
nature of a tariff. 

In the long run it would probably have 
been a preferable form of legislation. I 
am sure that some of my colleagues will 
ask: “Why not let the minerals indus- 
try die? Everybody else is suffering. 
We are having hard times. Why should 
not they also?” 

If it were only a question of this in- 
dustry, that might be done, cruel as it 
would be. I suppose we could disregard 
the thousands of persons who have al- 
ready been thrown out of employment. 
The remainder would soon be out of em- 
ployment, too. However, this question 
is far deeper and far more significant to 
the national interest than is the matter 
of employment. 

The record has been made on the floor 
of the Senate time and time and time 
again of how the United States during 
World War II, and again during the Ko- 
rean war, paid through the nose for 
manganese, for tungsten, for fluorspar, 
in order to maintain the industries of 
the Nation. 

Unfortunately, a minc is not like a 
water faucet. One cannot walk over to 
it, turn it on, and expect to get min- 
erals from it as he can get water from 
a faucet. It is true of the great ma- 
jority of mines that, once they are aban- 
doned, they fill with water. The mines 
themselves are lost. They cave in. 
They cannot be reconstructed, except at 
fantastic expense, and the Government 
will have to pay the expense in the case 
of an emergency. But in many cases, 
the mines will be lost completely. More 
than that, the great wealth of skilled 
labor necessary to bring the ore out of 
the ground will be lost. 

The bill before the Senate is an at- 
tempt to meet a critical situation. It 
is an attempt to live with the reciprocal 
trade agreements. It is an attempt to 
make the reciprocal trade agreements 
work. It is an attempt to keep our own 
nonferrous mining industries at a level 
which will insure the salvation and 
safety of our country in time of war. 

It has already been pointed out that 
money invested in the stockpiles which 
now exist is not money wasted or lost. 
The stockpiles are tangible assets. They 
are better than gold in banks, because 
they represent materials which, in the 
case of an emergency, the Nation will 
need, and need desperately and ur- 
gently. All the gold in the banks might 
not be sufficient to purchase these ma- 
terials. 

Let me state what the bill does. Title 
I provides for a material stabilization 
price of 1514 cents a pound for lead; of 
1342 cents a pound for zinc; of $53 a 
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ton for acid-grade fluorspar; and $36 a 
short-ton unit for tungsten trioxide. 

I know that when this matter was 
brought up, it was inevitable, when we 
were seeking a solution of the problem, 
that the question would be asked: Who 
are the people who will get this great 
bonus? Who will get this great find of 
wealth from the bill? 

If the bill were drafted strictly on the 
basis of “come and get it,” as could be 
done, probably a few companies in the 
United States would be able to get the 
most generous portion of the subsidies 
provided in the bill. In order to prevent 
that, I proposed what has now become 
title II of the bill. Title II permits the 
small miners of lead, zinc, and tungsten 
to produce, and to produce, perhaps, in 
a way and a manner in which the large 
companies cannot produce, 

If anyone is interested in the com- 
parative distribution of these mines, 
particularly the lead and zinc mines, I 
refer him to page 9828 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 29, 1958, in which 
I introduced the substance of title IL 
as a form of an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. In that amendment is included 
table 32 from the official statistics of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. It shows 
the distribution of lead and zinc mines 
in the United States. 

The table shows that of the 696 mines 
in the United States, only 46 would not 
fall within the group of the small mines 
having a combined tonnage of 4,000 tons 
of lead and zinc a year. 

So title II of the bill provides, in ef- 
fect, that for the first 2,000 tons of lead 
and for the first 2,000 tons of zinc, when 
the price is less than 1514 cents a pound, 
the price will be stabilized at 1512 cents; 
and that when it is 17 cents a pound, or 
below that amount, the price will be in- 
creased by what is known as the mine’s 
share of the’ difference between 154% 
cents and 17 cents. 

The mine’s share happens to be the 
percentage ordinarily used—in the case 
of lead, 75 percent; in the case of zinc, 
55 percent. 

That is the reason why the very com- 
plicated figures and wordage and the 
long, fractionated cents-per-pound pay- 
ments are enumerated in the bill. 

Title ITI of the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior can purchase 
refined electrolytic copper at a cost not 
to exceed 2744 cents a pound, delivered 
Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. S. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. With further ref- 
erence to our colloquy earlier this after- 
noon, does the Senator from Colorado 
agree that the report as submitted by 
the committee and the bill as now be- 
fore the Senate are not in accord as they 
describe the bonus payments? 

Mr. ALLOTT. What the Senator 
from Delaware is asking me to say, in 
effect, is that I am still beating my wife. 
I am not prepared to say that this after- 
noon. I do not think that a reading of 
the report will necessarily give a full and 
complete understanding of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the purpose 
of a report? Is it not an interpretation 
of the bill by the committee? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. That is my under- 
standing. Of course, the Senator from 
Delaware has been a Member of the 
Senate much longer than I. He knows, 
better than I, the purpose of a report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That certainly is 
the only purpose of making a report. 
Committees make reports as an explana- 
tion of what is intended by the bills to 
which the reports relate. 

I refer again to page 4 of the report, 
in which it is stated clearly that bonus 
payments for lead can be made “when 
the market price of lead does not exceed 
1544 cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. From what page is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am reading from 
page 4 of the report, the next to the last 
paragraph. I read it again: 

In addition S. 4036 provides that a bonus 
of not to exceed 1.125 cents per pound shall 
be paid on not to exceed 500 tons per quarter 
per producer when the market price of lead 
does not exceed 15% cents per pound, 


The report states that the bonus shall 
be paid when the market price does not 
exceed 15% cents a pound. Now, when 
the market price exceeds 15% cents a 
pound, according to the report, bonus 
payments will not be made. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the report is 
not accurate in that respect. 

Mr, >. That is what I 
wanted to establish. I thank the Senator 
for the statement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have given this mat- 
ter a great deal of study. I think the 
explanation which I have just concluded 
is the correct explanation of what the 
bill does. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. Reference has been made 
in the debate this afternoon to the fact 
that the administration supports the bill. 
I have examined the report, and I find no 
letter from the administration—from the 
Secretary of the Interior or anyone else 
in the administration—which is quoted 
directly in the report in support of the 
bill as it has been reported to the Senate. 

I now ask the Senator from Colorado 
directly: Does he hold the opinion that 
the administration is in support of the 
bill as it is before the Senate? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to consult 
with my assistant. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam inno hurry; I should 
like to have the answer. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator asked 
whether the administration is in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to know whether 
the administration is in support of the 
pending bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The administration, as 
represented by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter in which the Secretary supported 
the bill. However, the prices he sup- 
ported were three-fourths of a cent a 
pound less, in the case of both lead and 
zine. I see on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS], and 
I am sure he will be happy to confirm 
my statement, and also to assist me if I 
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get into difficulties. In addition, the 
price the Secretary of the Interior fav- 
ored in the case of fluorspar was $5 a 
ton less; and there are several other 
minor differences in language; and so 
forth. I believe the Secretary himself 
will accept the borrowing authority pro- 
vided by the bill, although I am not cer- 
tain as to the attitude of the President in 
regard to this matter, and I am not sure 
whether anyone else is certain on that 
point. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The question of 
whether the administration favors the 
bill is rather easily answered, I believe. 
The figures provided in respect to the 
stabilization prices and the top limits per 
pound which could be paid for these 
metals, particularly for lead and zinc, 
are only slightly different from those 
provided by the bill which was sent to 
the Congress by the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary testified at great length, and ex- 
plained that bill. 

The bill which finally was reported 
varies only in the case of the stabiliza- 
tion prices the Senator from Colorado 
has mentioned, and also in regard to the 
method of financing. The latter ques- 
tion was put squarely to the Secretary 
at the hearing, and he agreed that he 
would accept the proposed borrowing 
authority. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to be completely 
frank with my colleague, and I think I 
should make plain that last week, when 
he appeared before the House commit- 
tee, the Secretary endorsed this method 
of financing, which was not provided by 
the bill at the time when he testified 
before the Senate committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield further 
to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. A little while ago the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
stated to the Senate that the Secretary 
of the Treasury favors this bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will yield briefly to me, 
let me say that it seems to me that is a 
little like saying that Secretary Benson 
is in favor of high, rigid price supports 
because he favors a price support pro- 
gram. But I wish to know whether the 
administration actually favors the bill 
which now is before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the answer is 
“Yes.” But when I say the answer is 
“Yes,” I do not intend to leave any 
tag ends unanswered, because, after all, 
the Secretary testified in favor of the 
other bill, which was different in the 
slight particulars to which I have re- 
ferred. But so far as I know—and I have 
talked to him numerous times—he is 
wholeheartedly in support of this bill. 

Mr. BUSH. As the bill is now sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. ALLOTT. As it is. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield—— 

Mr. ALLOTT, I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we should 
make that point clear. It is my under- 
standing that the bill on which they 
testified was far different from the bill 
which has been reported to the Senate. 
I wonder whether the bill as reported 
was shown to those Departments and 
had their support. 

I wonder whether any Member of the 
Senate can answer that question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I, myself, am happy to 
answer it. I will assure the Senator that 
not only the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary, but, in addition, many, many 
others in the Department of the Interior 
are completely aware of every word, every 


comma, every dotted “i” and every 
crossed “t” in the bill as it is now before 
the Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure of that; 
I am sure they are aware of it. I, too, 
am aware of it. But the question still 
is whether or not they favor it. As for 
myself, I am aware of it and I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The only point to be 
made is that I believe the Secretary 
favors the prices he recommended for 
lead and zinc. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Then the Secretary 
is opposed to the bill as it is now before 
the Senate; is he? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I would not say 
that. He simply would prefer the other 
prices, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me state that the Secretary is not op- 
posed to the bill; but he would prefer 
the prices he included in the bill of a 
year ago. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Thatis correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Furthermore, as 
the Senator from Colorado has pointed 
out, the Secretary of the Treasury is in 
favor of this proposed legislation; and, 
furthermore, the Department of State 
is in favor of it. So Ido not know what 
more Senators want, in order to under- 
stand the viewpoint of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement which has been made, I 
should like to ask another question: On 
page 13 of the bill, in section 404, we 
find the following: 

In order to finance programs authorized 
under this act, the Secretary is authorized 
and empowered to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury notes and obligations in an 
amount not exceeding $350 million outstand- 
ing at any one time. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish my question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I believe I 
know what the question is. 

Mr. BUSH. I was about to say that 
this provision provides a pipeline to the 
Treasury, and thus avoids the appropri- 
ation process. I should like to ask 
whether the administration approves 
this particular section of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] said 
that as a result of a conversation had 
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this morning with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury 
did very definitely favor that provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did he prefer it over 
the other provisions? Or did he simply 
say he would accept it if he had to? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no com- 
puision or pressure. The Senator from 
Illinois definitely stated that the Secre- 
tary approved the provision the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bus] has just 
read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Isit the understand- 
ing of the committee that both the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as well as the other 
Departments have examined the bill as 
it is now before us, as reported to the 
Senate by the committee, and that they 
have no objection to the bill? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume so. I 
know the Department of the Interior and 
the Treasury Department are in favor 
of it. The chairman of the committee 
stated that one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce is in favor of it, on 
the basis of the testimony; and the mi- 
nority whip testified that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is in favor of it. 

Mr. WATKINS, I heard him say so; 
and when Secretary Seaton was testify- 
ing on the draft bill which he brought 
before us—which was introduced by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr, Murray]— 
Secretary Seaton was asked about the 
financing and about the particular lan- 
guage of section 404, or the substance of 
the language, which was presented to 
him. He said that so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would accept it; and all the 
way through he told us that he was 
speaking for the administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the ad- 
ministration and Mr. Seaton are entitled 
to great credit for coming forth with this 
proposal, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let me answer the 
question in the words used by Secretary 
Seaton, so there will be no question about 
the matter. I read now from page 961 
of part II of the hearings, at the foot 
of the page: 

The CHAIRMAN, Another question I have, 
Mr. Secretary, is that most industry wit- 
nesses have expressed fear that the proposed 
stabilization plan will have no permanency 
upon which they can plan their operations 
if it is necessary to come before Congress 
annually for an appropriation to finance the 
plan. 

It has been suggested that the program be 
financed through conferring upon the Sec- 
retary of Interior certain borrowing author- 
ity, such as used to finance activities of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

What is your comment with respect to this 
proposal? 
~ Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I would 
put it this way: I have faith in the Con- 
gress that if this program were once begun 
that it would carry it through. 

On the other hand, that same question 
has been raised with me by numerous indi- 
viduals, as I am sure it has or must have 
been with all the members of this commit- 
tee. If it is the wish of this committee or 
the Congress that borrowing authority be 
conferred on the Secretary of Interior for the 
purposes of carrying on this program, I can 
say that certainly the Department of Inte- 
rior would have no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. But the -Treasury 
Department would be the primary one 
to make that decision. If it would be 
anyone, it would be the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All I can do is re- 
peat what the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] said on the floor this after- 
noon, and some of the Members of the 
Senate now present heard him as well as 
I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am a little sur- 
prised that the administration would 
be in favor of this bill as introduced by 
the committee because it opposed a simi- 
lar one previously. This bill was amend- 
ed and the payments were substantially 
increased by the committee. I am very 
much surprised to hear that the ad- 
ministration would support it as report- 
ed. Are you sure that the committee 
discussed the increases in the bill now 
before the Senate with the Departments 
and that they fully approve? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would have to 
refer the Senator from Delaware to the 
members of the committee, but I call 
to the attention of the Senator from Del- 
aware the fact that the increase in the 
figures, in contrast to the original pro- 
posal of the administration, is in ac- 
cord with the figures suggested by the 
Secretary of the Interior last year when 
he was discussing the lead and zinc pro- 
posal, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not ans- 
swer the question. I am speaking of 
the bill now before the Senate. There 
is being proposed a price of 1514 cents a 
pound for lead, 13144 cents a pound for 
zinc, $53 a ton for fluorspar, and so on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say Sec- 
retary Seaton is an understanding and 
a well-meaning man who, in my opinion, 
thoroughly approves of the measure now 
before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had a different 
understanding. I will discuss this point 
later. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield to me 
for one observation, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware to 
pages 946 to 955 of part II of the hear- 
ings, when the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior appeared before the subcommittee 
on Thursday, June 19, 1958, and placed 
his stamp of approval on all the prices 
and tonnages in the bill now before the 
Senate, with two exceptions. I think 
those exceptions were the increase of 
threee-fourths of a cent for lead and 
three-fourths of a cent for zinc. I think 
there were some other changes, but, 
with those exceptions, he placed his 
stamp of approval completely on the bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There was one change 
in the price of fluorspar. 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes. There was one 
change in the price of fiuorspar. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think I can say, 
without any fear that I shall ever be 
contradicted, that those prices were ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of the Interior. 
I think that is a true statement of the 
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facts. So far as the Secretary is con- 
cerned, I believe he is completely in favor 
of the bill; but I think he would prefer 
lower prices on lead and zinc. The 
committee—since it is a committee of 
Congress and it is its function to prepare 
legislation—considered this matter very 
carefully and at some. length. I see 
present in the Chamber the distin- 
guished Senators from Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah, and Arizona, all of whom are 
members of the committee, and who 
were present when the matter was dis- 
cussed at great length. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the industry witnesses who were cross- 
examined and who presented the case 
for the industry pointed out very clearly 
and definitely, and I think very con- 
vincingly, the exact amounts in the bill 
the Secretary brought with him the day 
he made his appearance last month and 
testified on this matter were not real- 
istic if the industry was to be given the 
help which the administration thought 
it should be given, and which it wanted 
the industry to have, and it was neces- 
sary that those prices be raised at least 
by three-fourths of a cent? 

Mr, ALLOTT. Yes. I will say to the 
Senator from Utah, who certainly fought 
very hard in committee for the prices 
which are in the bill, that it was not only 
his feeling, but the feeling of the com- 
mittee, that the prices the Secretary had 
first recommended were not realistic, and 
would result in what is known in the 
mining industry as high-grading, which 
means taking from the mines the high- 
grade ore and really ruining a mine. I 
believe the whole committee was satis- 
fied as to the necessity for the prices now 
in the bill, because, as I recall the vote 
of the committee on this particular mat- 
ter, it was almost—not quite, but al- 
most—unanimous. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is a fact that in 
the operation of mines, if they are to 
last more than a few years, and if they 
are to furnish more or less permanent 
employment and be developed on a per- 
manent basis, there must be a continual 
mining of ores so that the expenses of 
the operation may be met and so there 
may be income to the stockholders. 
There must be a constant developing 
program to locate other ores, to locate 
other bodies of ore in drifts from the 
main shafts or main tunnels. That must 
go on all the time. Otherwise a mine 
will soon be out of business. If a mine 
operator were compelled to operate on 
a very low price, and were not able 
to engage in such development work, he 
would take out only the ore which would 
allow the operators to meet expenses and 
obtain some profit. As a result, only the 
high-grade ore would be mined, and the 
mine would be out of business in a short 
time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
That is one feature of the mining in- 
dustry which so many of our colleagues 
who do not have mining industry of any 
consequence in their States do not seem 
to understand. It is, nevertheless, a fact 
that a mine cannot be high-graded con- 
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tinually without ruining it just as effec- 
tively as if it were flooded. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know that in many 
States where mining is the principal in- 
dustry, under the tax laws of those 
States the production of the mines not 
only enters into the matter of income 
taxes which are paid by the mining com- 
panies to the States, but there is in effect 
a severance tax against separation of the 
ores from the earth and there is a tax 
on the overall production. Those taxes 
go toward maintaining schools, as well 
as city and county governments in the 
areas where the mines happen to be lo- 
cated, and sometimes the taxes are used 
for the general purposes of the States. 
Mining operations are the principal 
source of income in those areas. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the mines are 
closed, it means the States have to in- 
crease taxes in order to maintain their 
schools. Those States are heavily taxed, 
because their populations are smaller 
and they cover larger areas and have 
enormous road systems. Thus a heavier 
burden is put on the poorer States, where 
many of the mines are located. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Thatiscorrect. If the 
mines are ruined, it is like reaching out 
with a huge hand and pulling a plant up 
by the roots. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This bill is not being 
advocated as Federal aid to education, 
is it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hope we will not get 
off on that subject today. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has given very 
careful study to the pending bill. He 
not only followed it carefully in the com- 
mittee, but he contributed greatly to the 
bill as it took its final form in the com- 
mittee. 

I think the Senator from Colorado 
knows as much about the bill in its de- 
tails as any other Member of the Senate. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado whether it is true that, since 
the war, we have had some form of spe- 
cial Federal minerals program for many 
years? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. I cannot give the 
Senator the details of the program off- 
hand, but that is true. 

Mr. CHURCH. Has not the rationale 
underlying the program been that, apart 
from providing employment for miners 
and apart from protecting private in- 
vestors, there is a very real national in- 
terest in the mining industry, related to 
the basic needs of the country in keeping 
a domestic mining industry alive? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy that 
the Senator brought up that point, be- 
cause, in my opinion, it is one of the most 
important points of the whole question. 
There is involved really a vital national 
interest. I think the Senator has put 
his finger upon the important point of 
this matter. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

I should like to suggest that in the 
course of the debate this afternoon sev- 
eral features of the basic national inter- 
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est have been alluded to. For example, 
it has been pointed out that the country 
has a defense interest in the mainte- 
nance of a domestic mining industry. 
Those of us who recall the frightening 
days in the Second World War, when 
ships with ore concentrates aboard were 
being sunk within the very sight of the 
Atlantic coast, can recognize how vital 
it is to the Nation’s security interest to 
maintain a domestic mining industry so 
that domestic sources of vital and stra- 
tegic ores will be available in times of 
crisis. 

It has also been pointed out that there 
is a conservation aspect to the national 
interest. Certainly there is such an as- 
pect, because once mines are sunk into 
the earth and ore is found there is a dis- 
covery of a resource which is either to be 
utilized by being mined or is to be aban- 
doned. Mines cannot be abandoned by 
the simple process of placing a lock on 
the door in the hope that if, in the 
future there is need for the metal, the 
door can be unlocked and mining imme- 
diately resumed. In the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district in my State shafts sink 
6,000 feet into the earth. I have been to 
the bottom of those mines. Anyone who 
has gone down into those mines, and 
into the areas where the actual mining of 
the metal takes place, will appreciate 
that the mines are maintained only by 
virtue of a constant struggle against na- 
ture. Constantly the timbers have to be 
replaced. Constantly the tunnels have to 
be maintained. Constantly water has to 
be pumped out. If a mine of this kind 
is suddenly abandoned because of defects 
in our national policy, very quickly the 
tunnels crumble, very quickly the mine 
fills with water, and soon it will become 
uneconomic, if not prohibitive, to re- 
open it. 

I should like to say there is a third 
aspect, in addition to our wartime needs 
and in addition to a wise conservation 
policy. In the national interest, there is 
a third reason we must maintain and 
preserve a domestic mining industry. I 
refer to the fact that we have had in the 
past and now have a reciprocal trade law 
with an escape-clause provision. The 
theory of the law is that when it can be 
demonstrated before a quasi-judicial 
body in an adversarial proceeding that a 
given industry has been grievously dam- 
aged by virtue of certain reciprocal trade 
agreements, then relief should be pro- 
vided through the Tariff Commission. 

The very heart of the bill presently 
under consideration relates to lead and 
zine. Twice the lead and zinc industry 
has gone before the Tariff Commission, 
Twice the Tariff Commission, after ex- 
tensive adversarial quasi-judicial hear- 
ings, has determined that this industry 
is sorely hurt and in need of relief. Twice 
the recommendations of the Commission 
have been turned down by the President. 
They were first turned down in 1954, 
when the President substituted in lieu 
of the recommendations a stockpile pro- 
gram. This year the President has asked 
that we turn instead to a stabilization 
program. 

I have no argument to find with the 
President’s position, because he must 
take into consideration the whole world 
aspect of our American posture. Those 
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who point out that the minerals bill 
should be opposed because, somehow, it 
would establish the precedent that any 
industry adversely affected by trade 
would thereby be entitled to public sub- 
sidies, overlook the fact that other in- 
dustries have not twice gone before the 
Tariff Commission and proved their case, 
and have not twice been denied the relief 
which is provided under the mechanism 
of the reciprocal trade law. Therefore, 
this is a case which is quite apart from 
other cases, and I believe necessarily 
must be considered on its own merits. 

Because of the national interest which 
underlies the need for maintaining and 
preserving a domestic mining industry, 
I think that the stabilization program 
which is provided for in the bill will fur- 
nish us a method for accomplishing a 
goal in which all the American people 
have a legitimate interest. We must not 
lose sight of that interest even in the 
name of preserving the investment which 
exists in the domestic mining plant or in 
the name of preserving employment for 
the American miner. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Idaho is entirely correct. I believe he 
has summed up the situation. in a more 
than adequate way. The Senator was 
extremely interested in the proposed leg- 
islation himself, and contributed a great 
amount of energy and work during the 
development of the bill. 

I think the Senator from Idaho has 
shown this afternoon that he has given 
this question a great deal of thought, 
not only as to the immediate needs, but 
as to what are the causes which have 
created this situation. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he does not believe that 
much of the evidence has shown that a 
going-concern mining industry is the 
best stockpiling arrangement we can 
have? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Did the Senator ask if 
a going-concern mining industry is the 
best stockpiling we can have? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would say it is, yes. 

Mr. MALONE. The prices provided 
for in the plan which was presented by 
the Secretary of the Interior were simply 
for the purpose of keeping a going- 
concern mining industry, were they not? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe that was the 
fundamental thing involved, yes; to keep 
the mining industry at a level which 
would keep it reasonably healthy. 

Mr. MALONE. To keep the industry 
going? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Until some better ar- 
rangement could be made? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Or until the demand 
was so great in the United States that 
the price would enable the industry to 
support itself. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, it is gen- 
erally conceded, without going into that 
argument, that the prices will never go 
up so long as we have no protection 
from imports from the cheap labor 
countries, but this is not the time to 
discuss that matter. 
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I will say that today the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance took cognizance of 
such fact, not particularly with respect 
to minerals but with respect to all in- 
dustries. The committee did two things 
today which will strengthen the pros- 
pect for going business concerns in the 
United States. 

One was that, instead of the Presi- 
dent being able to trade a part or all of 
an industry to foreign nations to further 
his foreign policy if in his judgment it 
is for the overall good of the United 
States, and ignoring the tariffs sug- 
gested or fixed by the Tariff Commission 
when it is asked to examine an escape- 
clause proposal, or attempting to lower 
the tariffs, he must first get the major- 
ity of both Houses of Congress to ap- 
prove his action, which I do not believe 
he would get in most cases if the Tariff 
Commission had made a careful exami- 
nation. 

Another proposal which was placed in 
the bill today related not only to the 
need for a certain article in national 
defense, but also its bearing upon the 
national economy. Without going into 
detail, let me say that there were 
adopted several amendments designed to 
strengthen the hand of Congress, which, 
in the first instance, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, should handle 
the whole operation. That is another 
argument which will come before the 
Senate next week. 

All the amendments which were 
placed in the bill by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance this week were cal- 
culated to preserve a going-concern in- 
dustry in the United States, not only 
with respect to minerals, but with re- 
spect to every other commodity. So the 
purpose of the pending bill is only to 
carry the mineral industry until some- 
thing better can be done. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should say that is 
true; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I wish to com- 
mend the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and particularly the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, for their good work in 
bringing the bill before the Senate for 
consideration. 

Following World War I it was my 
privilege to serve as a professor of mili- 
tary tactics. At that time I was quite 
concerned about our Nation’s need for 
self-sufficiency in the metals and min- 
erals field. Nearly 20 years ago when I 
began my service in the other body of 
Congress, one of my major objectives was 
to help correct the situation confronting 
us in our need for self-sufficiency in the 
field of metal and mineral production. 

I took a very active part in the enact- 
ment of the original Stockpile Act of 
1939. I served on the committee of 
conference between the two Houses in 
connection with that bill. Again in 1946, 
when the existing law was written, which 
is still effective in the field of stockpiling 
of metals and minerals for national de- 
fense purposes, I took an active part. 
Public Law 520, of the 79th Congress, is 
still the law of the land. 
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In the first section of that act we 
wrote a very firm declaration recognizing 
the importance of the health and vigor of 
the mining industry and its paramount 
importance to the Nation. 

We know full well that the vigor, 
health, and productive capacity of the 
mining industry largely determines the 
question of the need for stockpiling any 
particular item, and the size of the stock- 
pile. It is infinitely more important to 
the Nation to have a mining industry 
going strong than it is to have a large 
stockpile in being. The more healthful 
the mining industry, the less need there 
is for a large stockpile. 

I am quite impressed by the provisions 
of the bill with respect to certain metals. 
I am of the opinion that the provision in 
the bill for support is rather modest. 
Some metals need even more support 
than is afforded by the bill. There are 
good reasons, however, why we cannot 
go stronger at this time on support 
measures. : 

On the other hand, I believe we must 
bear in mind that we may be required to 
give consideration to the question of fur- 
ther relief, beyond that provided in this 
particular bill. 

I was shocked during the past week to 
read in the newspapers some comment 
regarding the mining of tungsten in this 
country. I believe the operators have 
now been reduced to one mine. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct, 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. I believe that 
is a captive mine, one which is owned 
and managed by a firm which uses all 
the product of that mine. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot answer that 
question, but I am informed that there 
is only one mine still in operation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. In my opinion, 
that leaves us in a desperate situation 
so far as the mining of tungsten in this 
country is concerned, I am concerned 
about other metals, too, but tungsten is 
the most spectacular example in the 
news columns the past few days. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator will recall 
that last year Congress refused to ap- 
propriate money for the implementation 
of tungsten stockpiling under Public Law 
733. That resulted in a rather serious 
and deplorable situation with respect to 
tungsten. 

_Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes, Other 
metals are in need of relief, but tungsten 
is the most spectacular example. We 
have seen the situation reported in the 


news releases of the past few days. It . 


borders upon real danger to our own 
security. 

I assure the Senator from Colorado 
and the other members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs that, not- 
withstanding the fact that Iowa is not 
a large producer of metals and minerals, 
and notwithstanding our corn-hog econ- 
omy, we still have a very real interest in 
the metals and minerals industry and 
the industrial health of our economy, 
particularly to the end that we may be 
a little better able to defend our great 
Nation against any attack by our possi- 
ble adversary of the future. The coun- 
try I have in mind is Russia, of course, 
which has a vast store of metals and 
minerals and is also making a very real 
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drive forward to match, to the limit of 
its capacity, all other nations on earth 
in the field we are now considering. 

I again commend the Senator for his 
good service, and I wish him and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs every success in obtaining final en- 
actment of the bill which is now be- 
ïore the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate very 
much the kind remarks of the Senator 
from Iowa. He has always been help- 
ful, and his remarks have contributed 
very greatly to the understanding of 
these problems. The fact that he comes 
from a State whose primary interest is 
not mining shows an overall balance 
which is extremely helpful. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. After wit- 
nessing our rather shocking unprepared- 
ness in World War I, I firmly resolved 
that never again should our Nation neg- 
lect its maximum capability for pro- 
ducing all possible materials for defense. 
At the outbreak of World War II, I was 
serving on the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House of Representatives. 
At that time we found that we were 
practically no better prepared than we 
were in 1917. We cannot allow such a 
situation to occur again. 

That is the reason why I started my 
Congressional study and efforts to keep 
our metals and mining industry in 
America strong and vigorous. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator very much. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. I commend the 
senior Senator from Colorado, and I 
wish to inform him that I will vote for 
the bill. 

I am a coal miner from West Virginia. 
We are not asking any particular sup- 
port for the sick coal industry; but I 
feel that the pending bill is a necessary 
measure, and I am very happy to lend 
my support to it. 

However, there is a provision in the 
bill affecting the coal industry. There 
is a long amendment which provides 
quota restrictions governing the impor- 
tation of residual oil, which affects the 
production of coal in West Virginia. 

We also have an aluminum industry, 
which is suffering from foreign compe- 
tition, but we are not asking for any 
help this year. Perhaps in the future 
we shall be asking similar help for the 
aluminum industry, which is so neces- 


_ sary to national defense. 


Again, I commend the Senator from 
Colorado, and assure him that I am 
happy to associate myself with him in 
this effort. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. The problems in his State 
are great, as they are in many other 
States. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude my remarks in about 2 minutes. 

First, I should like to say that in the 
formulation of the bill all the members 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs gave themselves to the task un- 
stintingly. More than that, in order to 
be able to report the bill and have it 
considered by the Senate many persons 
have set aside their own ideas and their 
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own convictions and have compromised 
them in order to get a bill which would 
result in the most good to the industry 
as a Whole. This is also true, I am sure, 
of officials of the administration. It is 
true of individual members of the com- 
mittee. 

Those of us who espouse the proposed 
legislation, realizing that we must sup- 
port the reciprocal trade, are aware that 
in the situation in which we find our- 
selves we can, on the one hand, allow the 
mineral industry to expire completely, or, 
on the other hand, provide some tariff or 
quota relief. At the present time, inas- 
much as foreign policy considerations do 
not permit either one of those alterna- 
tives, the stabilization of price approach 
is the only logical one which Congress 
can take at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
contemplated offering to the pending 
bill an amendment dealing with metal- 
lurgical fluorspar. The pending bill does 
contain a provision with respect to acid- 
grade fluorspar, but not with respect to 
metallurgical fluorspar, which is essen- 
tial to the national defense, and which 
has been stockpiled by the Office of the 
Defense Mobilization. Purchases of 
metallurgical fluorspar for stockpiling 
purposes will be completed perhaps with- 
in the next 6 weeks. That means that 
the mines which produce metallurgical 
fluorspar will cease their productive ef- 
fort completely. The differential in 
price between the imported commodity 
and the domestically mined mineral is 
such that the domestic mines cannot 
meet the low competitive price. 

I had hoped, therefore, that there 
would be contained in the pending bill 
a provision with respect to price stabili- 
zation for metallurgical fluorspar, 

I have conferred with the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and other members of the 
committee, and I am fully aware of the 
fact that if one amendment is added to 
the bill, or if one amendment is accepted 
by the committee, other amendments 
might be added to the bill, and thereby 
the bill itself could be jeopardized. I 
would be content, therefore, with assur- 
ance from the committee that when it 
gives the matter attention next week in 
connection with still another bill which 
deals with the subject of minerals, it will 
give careful and sympathetic and favor- 
able consideration to metallurgical fluor- 
spar. So I should like to have a response 
from the acting majority leader, who is 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with respect to met- 
allurgical fluorspar. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to re- 
spond to the question of the Senator 
from Illinois. I know his interest in the 
problem as a whole and in metallurgical 
fluorspar. The question to which he re- 
fers has been before the committee. I 
assure the Senator at this time that the 
matter will receive sympathetic and very 
careful consideration by our committee. 
We meet again next week. I have dis- 
cussed the subject with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and he like- 
wise has agreed that we could give the 
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assurance that it would receive our early 
consideration next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 
The matter is of some concern also to 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watxtns], who is on the floor, and 
to the distinguished occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton]. The State of Montana 
and the State of Illinois are also con- 
cerned with it. Therefore, we would like 
to be considered in the whole minerais 
pattern, because the subject means a 
great deal to the mine operators and 
miners in the States I have named. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I am prepared to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the committee I 
moved to amend the bill to include met- 
allurgical fluorspar as a part of the pro- 
gram. I was voted down. It was felt 
at the time in the committee that we 
should not load the bill down with a 
great many amendments, because it 
might be difficult to have it passed if 
we were to do so. The committee felt 
the bill should be enacted for the bene- 
fit particularly of the lead-zinc indus- 
tries, which are in very bad shape. The 
bill also provides some relief for copper, 
not in the form of a subsidy, but by 
means of purchases of copper now on the 
market, 

Under the circumstances, the com- 
mittee felt it could not accept my 
amendment. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I am content with 
the assurance I have received from the 
committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall favor such 
an amendment when it comes up in 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one addi- 
tional comment to make. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], who is 
temporarily detained from the floor on 
official business, spoke to me about this 
matter earlier in the afternoon. He af- 
firmed his abiding interest in it. I think 
that ought to be noted in the RECORD. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Earlier today during 
the debate the Senator from Illinois 
made a statement about the Secretary 
of the Treasury favoring this program. 
Some question was raised with respect 
to some features of the program. Did 
the Secretary of the Treasury make any 
exceptions when he said he favored this 
type of relief? j 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know of no excep- 
tions. We were discussing the policy 
involved and the necessity of protecting 
the mineral industry of the United 
States. There came up the question of 
financial support. The financial ap- 
proach came under discussion. The 
question arose, Shall it be done by stock- 
piling? Shall it be done by annual ap- 
propriations? We discussed the difi- 
culties involved in that kind of approach. 
Shall it be by way of subsidy? That is 
envisioned in the pending bill. After 
considering the matter, the Secretary of 
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the Treasury felt that the financing ap- 
proach which is embodied in the pend- 
ing bill has features which are more de- 
sirable than any other approach. For 
that reason he gave it his approval. 

Mr. WATKINS. 1 thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, my colleagues on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, who are cosponsors of the proposed 
legislation, have discussed the objectives 
of the bill. I wish to take a few minutes 
to point up the need for such legislation 
and to give my assurance that it has 
the support of the Western States and 
the mining industry in general. I have 
already had something to say on the 
subject during the debate of the bill 
earlier today, and I shall not repeat what 
I have already said. 

First of all, I should like to say that 
the bill is needed and is needed now. I 
believe that most Senators will recall 
that I have been talking about the plight 
of the lead-zinc industry for the past 10 
years. It should now be well known to 
everyone that this vital domestic indus- 
try, valued at a sum in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 billion, has been suffering 
from an acute depression during most 
of that decade. In fact, the only time 
during that period when the industry 
has not been in a depression was during 
the Korean war, when this country was 
once again impressed with the impor- 
tance of these minerals and the urgent 
necessity of maintaining a domestic 
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source of supply. Since that period lit- 
erally hundreds of mines and smelters 
have closed down, some of them never 
to reopen. 

Iam referring particularly at this time 
to the lead-zinc industry. What has 
been the cause of this calamitous con- 
dition in this domestic industry, which 
normally operates in 27 States? The 
subject has been thoroughly investigated 
on two occasions by an expert body of 
Congress, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. I refer again, I should like to 
make it clear, to the lead-zinc industry. 
In each case, I repeat, the Commission 
found unanimously that the industry 
was being damaged by ruinous imports 
of foreign ores. This is an established 
and well-documented source of this in- 
dustrial malady, which has just about 
destroyed its prospective victim. 

There is no doubt about it. The do- 
mestic minerals industry is being cruci- 
fied by our foreign trade policies of the 
past quarter of a century. Government 
agencies and Congressional committees 
which have also investigated the plight 
of depressed segments of the domestic 
mining industry have reached similar 
conclusions. It is not hard to under- 
stand why. 

Twenty years ago this country was al- 
most self-sufficient in nonferrous metals. 
Today only half our market is supplied 
from domestic sources—not because we 
do not have plenty, but because of our 
trade policies. During that period, tariffs 
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applying to metals have been reduced by 
rate reductions and currency inflation 
by from 60 to 80 percent, so that they ara 
now almost universally below 10 percent 
ad valorem. 

While this tariff protection was bein 
removed, the costs of the industry have 
risen to 3 to 4% times the 1938 leve', 
while prices have risen only to 2 to 21; 
times 1938 prices. The costs include the 
heavy expense of taxes to finance two 
wars and to finance the postwar indus- 
trial recovery—including minerals pro- 
duction—of many countries in the Free 
World. The costs also include the pay- 
ment of the highest mining wages in the 
world and the costs of other benefits 
which contribute to making mining in 
the United States a very desirable occu- 
pation. 

At the same time, we have exported 
our modern mining machinery and our 
engineering and geological know-how, so 
that foreign countries can produce ore as 
efficiently as we can, while paying wage 
scales that range from one-fifth to as 
little as one twenty-fifth or less of 
United States wages, according to a re- 
cent mining union survey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have printed at this po the 
RECORD a survey prepared by the Inter- 
national Mine, Mill and Smelter rk- 


ers Union of the State of Utah. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION oF Mine, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS 


Exuisrr 1.—Partial list of work curtailments in lead-zine and copper mines and smelters, January 1957 lo Mar. 22, 1958 (revised list) 
SUMMARY 


Loss of jobs 
shown in tabula- 
tions below 


Estimated total 
jobs lost at all 
mines, mills, 
and smelters 


8, 500 
7,500 


16, 000 


1. LEAD-ZINC MINES—SHUTDOWNS AND LAYOFFS 


Darwin-Shoshone-. 
Crested Butte... 
-| White Pine... 


Different parts of State... 
Coeur d'Alene (Frisco)... 


ATICONE . .sasicossacssecouznesry American Smelting & Refining ! 
Coronado * +4.. 
San Xavier 1. 1 

OWalifornia-......<5-.-.-25c0s-- Anaconda !___._........ 

a AE E American sei & & Refining oe 
Callahan Lead inct... 
Combined Metals !....... 

Idaho. ...-......-----.--------| American Smelting & Refinin 

MINOIS. cocnassencunctsensmoawan! 


Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas 
(Tri-State District), 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Patagonia.. si ES 
D 2 


19. 
Production cutback eee for March 1958... 
January to October 195 
-| January 1958. 


January to October 1957: 


Date of shutdown or cutback 


Lexington_..... 
Orphan Girl 40 
Trevonia ¢~ 119 
235 
25 
26 
53 
ETN VS 65 
TORRY SAET TIE E N e OEE ER o o a 1,152 
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Exmsıt 1,—Partial list of work curtailments in lead-zine and copper mines and smelters, January 1957 to Mar. 22, 1958 (revised 
list) Continued 


1, LEAD-ZINC MINES—SHUTDOWNS AND LAYOFFS—Continued 


State F Company Location Date of shutdown or cutback orons 


———— ne 


Nevada.__.---..--2.-.-..-.----] Combined Metals + -| Pioche... 


. New Jersey Zinc !. Sterling min 
New Mono American Smelting Bayard and Dem 
New Jersey Zine ? ë Bayard_.... 
Peru Mining *.._. eS ere I ae 
Banner Mining * Lordsburg.. -~--~ 
St. Joseph Lead 1... -| Balmat and Edwards.. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Foflérson...-.------ 


New Park Mining Co.!_..._--..- ane Olty. 

American Smelting & Refining 4_....| Colville... 
Pend Oreille Mines & Metal L... z 
ET NEES AN AEE Seyeral small mines '.....-.--.----.--- Southern Wisconsin.......-..--------- 


Athletic Mining & Smelting t. 
American Smelting & Refining 
Banker yes tail Sullivan 3... 


Matthiessen & Hegler 1. 
Eagle-Picher Co, 110 _.............-.-- 


le. 
Henryetta, Okla_..--.-- 


ite District). ieat Falls 


oo a ee ewe n enn n 


Amerta Metal Climax 1 1 
National Zine Co, 


Furnace blocks reduced from 13 to ye 


gen gg ama aa ok, 1 furnace block down, 42 men laid off 


Pennsylvanin.......-..-...-- ...| American Stecl & Wired ree Shutdown, 450 men laid off... -eo onnaa nnl 
St. Joseph Lead §.__......-...-...-... Josephtown..-.-.---.-- 31 percent zinc smelter production cutback.._... 
em he reent reducti PAE, Ar e ATA July 1, 1957. 
BERR soe cunckceensenannenasne percent reduction. uly 1, i 
T 30 percent reduction.. Ypo. 
A A A AO E AE SE AED D E E A E E TSA, January 1957 to 
F i 15, 1958, 
PUREE EEE TOA «-----| Matthiessen & Hegler .-.......-.---.| Meadowbrook -.........| Production cutback.....-....--..-------.----.-- ‘eb. 15, 
poe vie ‘Total smelters, 2,002. 
3. COPPER MINES AND SMELTERS—SHUTDOWNS AND CUTBACKS 
State Company Location Date of shutdown or cutback ok jobs 
ost 
Reduced workweek, zane MOOT Lu ASA E A ©) 
Reduced workweek, July 15 (G) 
2 of 3 mines shut down in June-July 1957.. 118 
e A 16, 1067 os. ap E E EE T 135 
Reduced workweek, July 15, 1957; scheduled () 400 
mii 400 men Apr. 1, 1958, ‘announced March 
Phelps Dodge..... AOE EOE D Several cutbacks in pr roduction, November 1956 ® 
fo Serer? 1958, totaling 63,000 tons, annual 
Several small mines, Santa Ana Quito ior IONI- noone ee eect Le 
ine Reduced workweek, spring 1957 
eae EA capella icy En Ed, inced workwi s ie neo eR 
Layoffs, September 1957_......... g 500 
enone 110 
1, 883 
Renee July to October 1957___... 831 
Leaf le, | Rae hea ERS T- January to October 1957. 335 
January 1957-February 1958... .... 446 
mare | OE: January 1957-January 1958. ___..._- 745 
a a E AE 16 percent tidak he by reducing w (9) 
American Smi January 1957-February 1958. 387 
Howe’Sound.. 2... 222.2. September 1957... 180 
Ea date ge 1957 300 
eduled January 535 
AT AEE Arenan Scheduled for Mar, 22, 1958. 1,005 
copper mines and |... 2.2.0 .nnnnon---n0e SATA S A ia E PAE S E EOE I E I SE 7,350 


1 Information secured from newspaper story. the largest zinc mine in the district, the Anselmo, eats 484 workers, will shut down 
i 2Not available. (we have been informed) if the ane tas drops below 10 cents, 
-3 Information i dirant ae a ditt ata 4 Partial layoff. 
rrii et Airi Co eas opera Ne iber 1957. #210 men out Ba KE ECAT TO a smelter operations on Apr. 

on m ovem: A EEI y oe 

* Zine and manganese min Smelter ropena May 9%, Mines reopened June 3, and shortly thereafter Fait a Bata 

? Some of men laid off at sion mines have been hired at other properties. Net force was laid 

employment loss in Butte, all operations, has been about 2,600 workers. In addition, B Renuan l by AGH e Jersey Zine at both smelters totals 2,500 tons monthly. 
ve Apr. 1 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, fur- 
thermore, the mines in the western sec- 
tion of the country are required to ship 
their ores by rail, while foreign produc- 
ers bring their ores by low-cost water 
transportation right to smelters and pro- 
duction centers by way of our completely 
subsidized ports and waterways. The 
waterways and ports are all subsidized at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 
Again, I repeat that transportation fa- 
cilities of the steamship lines are also 
subsidized heavily, as we heard only a 
few days ago. 

Under these circumstances, the do- 
mestic minerals industry is fighting a 
losing battle for survival. 

The mining industry has proposed, 
and I have championed, tariff and im- 
port quota action to remedy this situa- 
tion, This action would nullify the un- 
favorable conditions under which the in- 
dustry is now forced to operate and 
would insure the domestic industry an 
adequate share of the domestic market. 

However, the administration has taken 
the position that the imposition of 
quotas, as recommended by 3 of the 6 
tariff commissioners in the recent escape 
clause decision, would seriously impair 
international relations in these difficult 
times, and would also affect the United 
States economically. This position ap- 
parently has concurrence in Congress, in 
view of the heavy House majority for 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
with additional authority to reduce 
domestic tariffs. 

Under these circumstances, the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fair accepted the subsidy proposal of 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
who has worked valiantly to achieve some 
effective relief for the domestic mining 
industry. 

I understand that this program is for 
the very purpose of giving effect, in a 
way, to the recommendations of the Tar- 
iff Commission, Wut by another method. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As one who is in- 
terested in the _roposed legislation, I 
should like to say that the courage, de- 
termination, and study given by Secre- 
tary Seaton prove that he is a friend of 
those who believe in the conservation 
of our natural resources. He recognized 
the problem, studied it, and had the 
courage, willingness, and determination 
to make a recommendation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree fully with 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I thank him for making 
that observation. 

I think my colleagues are well aware 
of my feelings about subsidy programs 
in general. I accept them only as a last 
resort. I most reluctantly accepted co- 
sponsorship of this measure as a last- 
gasp remedy for the mining industry. 
It is not what it ought to be. It has been 
condemned by some Senators, and prob- 
ably they have a right to condemn it 
from a logical point of view. But we are 
in a difficult situation, and it is to meet 
that situation that I am giving full faith 
and credit to the administration for its 
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support of the program. That is the 
only reason I cosponsored it and am sup- 
porting it on the floor of the Senate. 

In sponsoring the bill, I do so not as a 
gratuity to the mining industry, but as 
a gratuity to the foreign trade program. 
The subsidy involved in this program 
properly should be considered as a cost 
of the foreign trade program, because it 
is being offered as an alternative to the 
imposition of tariffs and quotas which 
would give a strategic industry essential 
protection in the market place. 

As a subsidy to the trade program, the 
bill does not appear to be unreasonable. 
Advocates of the proposed 5-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Program 
have claimed that that program is re- 
sponsible for $20 billion annually in for- 
eign trade, which, they allege, provides 
41% million jobs in this country. 

This minerals stabilization program 


* will cost an estimated $70 million a year, 


or roughly one-third of 1 percent of the 
annual domestic exports. 

This investment of $70 million an- 
nually is not an outright expense. 

The committee report estimates that 
7,500 men are unemployed in the copper 
industry alone, resulting in an annual 
salary loss of $34,385,000. If these men 
return to work, the Federal Government 
should receive nearly $7 million in per- 
sonal income taxes from the miners, and 
State-Federal expenditures in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments will be de- 
creased as well. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that the 
employment of one person in a basic 
industry means the employment of at 
least two others in related and service 
industries. This means more Federal 
revenue in personal and corporation in- 
come taxes. 

Comparable contributions could be 
made in the lead-zinc industry, where the 
unemployment has been estimated at 
8,500, countrywide. The lead-zinc in- 
dustry, in fact, is credited with provid- 
ing employment for 35,000 families di- 
rectly dependent on this primary indus- 
try for their livelihood, not to mention 
additional thousands employed in service 
industries and industries which use these 
products. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, im- 
mediately following my remarks, the fol- 
lowing documents: 

A telegram from the International Un- 
ion of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
in the State of Utah; a statement by 
Miles P, Romney, manager of the Utah 
Mining Association, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and a statement by the Governor 
of the State of Utah, in respect to the 
matter I was discussing a moment ago. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Macna, UTAH, July 9, 1958. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the request of the undersigned local 
unions I am conveying to you our support 
for Senate bill No. S. 4036 covering mini- 
mum support prices and subsidies for cop- 
per, lead, zinc, and other nonferrous metals. 
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It is our understanding that this is the 
administration's bill and is being supported 
by yourself and Senator BENNETT. We re- 
spectfully urge however that you support 
amendments to provide for a stockpiling 
program for lead and zinc the same as the 
stockpiling provision in the bill for cop- 
per. We have been advised of your coopera- 
tion in the recent Washington hearings in 
this matter by our international officers. We 
appreciate your concern and your activity 
in behalf of the serious problems of the non- 
ferrous metal miners and their families. 
Please do everything possible to assure pass- 
age of this legislation and proposed amend- 
ment covering lead and zinc. 

AL SKINNER, 

Executive Board member, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, in behalf of Lo- 
cal 55, Tooele, Utah; Local 392, 
Magna, Utah; Local 485, Bingham 
Canyon, Utah; Local 692, Magna, 

Utah; Local 876, Saltair, Utah. 
STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, 

UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, 

UTAH, TO THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COM- 

MISSION, LEAD-ZINC HEARINGS, NOVEMBER 19, 

1957 

The same basic problem of excessive im- 
ports and depressed prices is facing the in- 
dustry today as existed 4 years ago, but in- 
tensified in effect because of inflated domestic 
production costs, increased foreign produc- 
tion capacity, and a downturn in worldwide 
consumption of lead and zinc. 

I will attempt to relate as briefly as possi- 
ble the general factors affecting the domestic 
lead-zinc mining industry; the conditions 
prevailing in the industry; the immediate 
effect of present conditions on employment, 
production, and on the local and general 
economy; and the long-range effects on the 
future of the industry, the domestic economy, 
and our national defense, if present condi- 
tions are unduly prolonged. 

GENERAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE INDUSTRY 

Production, consumption, and imports 

Although the need for reasonable control of 
imports was recognized by the Tariff Com- 
mission in its 1953 study, none were imposed. 
The President's request in 1954 for volun- 
tary control of imports by foreign producers 
was largely ignored, and United States im- 


_ports of lead and zinc have continued at 


levels essentially parallel with the free world- 
wide surplus of production over consump- 
tion. 

The pressure of high import levels in 1956 
and 1957,1 together with the assurance that 
stockpiling would shortly terminate, resulted 
in the price of zinc dropping from 13% cents 
to 12 cents on May 6, 1957, to 1144 cents on 
May 13, to 11 cents on June 4, to 10% cents 
on June 19, and to 10 cents on July 1. A 
drop of 26 percent in less than 2 months. 

Lead under similar but less intense pres- 
sures dropped from 16 cents to 15.5 cents 
on May 9, 1957, to 15.5 cents on May 16, to 14 
cents on June 11, and to 13.5 cents on 
October 15. A drop of 10.7 percent in about 
6 months. 

Domestic mine production, which has 
never recovered to the depressed 1953 level 
for zinc, and has barely attained it for lead, 
is again faced with an impossible economic 
adjustment in terms of mine production 
costs versus price of metals. 


1 Net imports of zinc, 707,383 tons, or 61.2 
percent of domestic consumption for 1956; 
681,295 tons, or 84.6 percent of consumption 
in the first 8 months of 1957. Net imports of 
lead, 479,850 tons in 1956, or 39.6 percent of 
consumption. 1957 lead imports for the first 
8 months, 336,783 tons, or 44.5 percent of 
consumption. 
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CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN THE INDUSTRY 

The competition faced by domestic mines 
is one of production costs versus net re- 
ceipts from ore sales, from which produc- 
tion costs are, or should be, paid. Therefore, 
conditions of vital importance in the matter 
of continued mining operations are prices of 
metals, the net receipts from ore sales, and 
production costs. 


Price of metals 


Average E. and M. J. lead and zinc prices 
for the base period years of 1947-49 were 
16.027 cents and 11.744 cents respectively. 
In those years, following World War II and 
price controls, the domestic lead-zinc mines 
made rather encouraging recovery from 
their weakened condition resulting from the 
adverse operating conditions experienced 

the war. 1949 and 1950 brought a 
flood of lead imports and a moderate in- 
crease of zinc imports driving lead prices 
down to an average of 133 cents in 1950 and 
to a low of 10.5 cents. Zinc prices were not 
so strongly affected in the 1949-50 period 
but dropped to 12.15 cents average in 1949 
with a low of 9 cents. In the 1952-53-54 
import flood period lead prices reached a 
low average of 13.48 cents for 1953 with a 
low price of 12 cents in April. Zine prices 
averaged 10.86 cents in 1953, 10.69 cents in 
1954 and reached a low of 9.25 cents in 
February 1954. 

Supported by increased Government 
stockpile buying and through barter pur- 
chases, prices inched upward to averages of 
16.013 cents for lead and 13.494 cents for 
zine in 1956. In 1957, as stated above, in- 
creased imports, decreased consumption and 
indicated termination of stockpile purchases 
resulted in prices dropping to 13.5 cents 
lead and 10 cents zinc, which prices are be- 
low the 1947-49 average and about the same 
as those prevailing in 1953-54. 

Comparison of actual prices is of no value 
‘unless conditions are the same. All produc- 
tion costs have been on a sharply rising scale 
over the years in which the above price com- 

are made, and therefore prices need 
to be examined in the light of those in- 
creases. 
Production costs 


Table A presents a comparison of metal 
prices and major production cost items over 
the years 1947-57. 

‘The principal items of production cost 
consistently show increases over the years. 
Prices show a varied trend of ups and downs, 
but today, prices are lower than the 1947- 
49 average, in fact lower than for any 1 
year of that period. Today's prices are low- 
er than the 1953 average. 

Labor costs constitute about 60 to 65 per- 
cent of the total production cost in under- 
ground mines and supplies, tools, equipment, 
utilities, etc. make up the other 35 to 40 
percent. 

As of November 1, 1957, the labor cost 
factor was up 58 percent over the 1947—49 
base period and the three major supply 
cost factors were up an average of 54 per- 
cent. These are but yardstick figures, but 
they indicate an increase in basic cost 
factors of about 56 percent since 1947, 
Prices are now 16 percent lower in the case 
of lead and 15 percent lower in the case of 
zinc than the 1947-49 average prices. A 
similar comparison of 1953 with the 1957 
‘situation indicates a 20-percent increase in 
basic cost factors, with prices being the same 
as in 1953 for lead and 744 percent lower for 
vince, Again let me state these are but yard- 
‘stick figures for actual production cost in- 
creases will vary from mine to mime as 
phases of work not directly related to mining 
of ore are expanded or discontinued. 


Net receipts from ore sales (net smelter re- 
turns) 

The mine bears all costs of milling, smelt- 

ing, refining, and marketing of ores and cost 
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of transportation of the ore and its metal 
products from the mine to the final market- 
ing point. Such costs have increased sub- 
stantially in recent years resulting in ma- 
terial reduction of income to the mine on 
the sale of metals. Thus, the mine operator 
has experienced increased mine production 
costs and has at the same time received a 
progressively smaller percentage of the metal 
price with which to pay those costs. 

For example: Since January 1, 1947, 
freight charges on lead bullion and on slab 
zinc, has increased 109 percent and 112 per- 
cent, respectively, representing in terms of 
net smelter returns to western mines an in- 
come loss of 0.7501 cent per pound of re- 
coverable lead and 0.5025 cent per pound of 
recoverable zinc. 

Attached tables B and C illustrate the re- 
duction in net smelter return to the miner 
since 1946. To obtain this data on the net 
smelter return on a direct shipping lead- 
silver ore (to smelter) and a lead-zinc sul- 
fide milling ore was calculated for 1946 and 
for intervening years to the present. A fixed 
contract containing normal treatment charge 
escalator clauses, and fixed metal prices 
were used in the calculations in order to 
show the comparative effects of changes in 
treatment and transportation charges. The 
fixed price for each year was 16 cents lead 
and 13% cents zinc. 

The basic economics of domestic lead-zinc 
mining have deteriorated to the extent of 
the increases in mine operating costs plus 
the increase in cost of smelting, transporta- 
tion, etc.; otherwise expressed as a decrease 
in net smelter returns. A drop in prices 
magnifies the adverse effect of both. 

The general economic position of the 
western lead-zinc mining industry in com- 
parative years is estimated as follows: 


For 16 cents lead, 13144 cents zinc, all years 
[Percent] 


1946-57 | 1953-57 


pie A mining ore, increase since 


IR. on BST de Pe Sl OE Le 20 
Loss in net smelter return per ton 
Ore since T0075 coo en on, BS lomnscuneen 
11 
Increases in cost paid for by 
i ea a Aa AARNE 98 $1 


For 1344 cents lead, 10 cents zinc, 1953-57 
(actual prices in October of those years) 


[Percent] 
Cost of mining ore, increase since 1953_............ 20.0 
Decrease in net smelter return since 1953... Seis CY 
Increases in cost paid by miners_... .-- 94.5 


Note.—The above net smelter return calculations on 
the per pound of lead and zine basis, applies all metal 
payment credits to lead and zinc. 

The Tariff Commission Report of April 
1954 (Rept. No. 192, 2d series) gives data 
on profits of lead-zinc mining and milling 
in table L.Z.—5, page 228. It relates that com- 
panies reporting profits (or loss) before in- 
come taxes, for the first half of 1953 (185 
mines and 67 mills producing a major por- 
tion of the domestic lead-zinc) had a ratio 
of net operating profit to net sales of 5.3 
percent. 

In that period, January to June 1953, the 
average combined price of lead and zinc was 
24.674 cents (13.324 cents for lead and 11.35 
cents for zinc). 

The above estimated increases in cost paid 
for by miner in treatment of transporta- 
tion, etc., for the period 1953 to 1957 is 31 
percent with prices for the 2 periods at 16 
cents lead, 13144 cents zinc. At 184% cents 
lead and 10 cents zinc, the increases in cost 
paid for by the miner over the same com- 
parative period is 34.5 percent. For the same 
mines to now attain the 5.3 percent profit 
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position of the January-June 1953 period, 
it is indicated that they would have to now 
receive 134.5 percent of that combined 24,674- 
cent price, or 33.19 percent. 

At 16 cents lead and 1344 cents zinc, a com- 
bined price of 2914 cents, 4 of the 5 mines 
operating in Utah lost money in 1956, as evi- 
denced by the annual reports of those 4. 
The fifth property has complicated holdings 
and operations and their reports therefore 
do not divulge the mining profit or loss posi- 
tion. Two of these firms testified in August 
of this year to the House Ways and Means 
Committee and to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that they would need increased re- 
turns to the mine of about 1 cent per pound 
of lead and zinc to break even on the 1956 
operating basis. One cent per pound return 
to the mine would approximate a 2-cent-per- 
pound market price for the metal, or 4 cents 
combined price increase would have been 
necessary to permit them to break even at 
the 1956 operational scale. 


EFFECT OF PRESENT CONDITIONS ON EMPLOY- 
MENT, PRODUCTION, LOCAL AND GENERAL 
ECONOMY 

Employment 


Utah’s employment in lead-zinc mines and 
mills and for smelters is reported as follows 
by the Utah State Department of Employ- 
ment Security: 


Mines and Smelters 
mills average 
average num 
iber “covered” 
“covered” | employees 
employees 4 
1947-56, year 
1947 3,000 
1948 8,118 
1949.. 2,725 
1950m 2,025 
1951... 2, 404 
1952... 2,257 
1953. 1, 688 
1954 1,617 
1955.. 1,745 
1956.. 1,752 
1957, month. 

January. 1,622 
February. 1, 587 
March... 1, 599 
April..... 1, 552 
May? 1,525 
June. 1,474 
July..- 1, 360 
August. 1,393 
September 3. 1,370 
October #_..-....-... 1,153 


1 Includes small portion of miners on siliceous ore 
production which may go to either lead or copper 
ore and are therefore difficult to separate from 

2 Price drops began. 

3 Preliminary estimate of Utah SDES based on sample 
of employers, 

Reduction of employment, particularly in 
the mines and mills, is related to the re- 
peated peak periods of high level imports. 
A low of employment was reached in 1950— 
another in 1954 and a new all-time low in 
October of 1957, These low points, compared 
with the average 1948 employment, are 65 
percent, 52 percent, and 37 percent respec- 
tively. 

The importance of the employment de- 
crease relates to lost manpower for the min- 
ing industry, the loss to the State of the 
economic activity related to mining, and 
the economic loss to the miners and to min- 
ing communities in terms of sacrificed 
homes, lower volume of business, lost tax- 
es, etc. 

Employment in lead-zinc mines has 
dropped much more rapidly than has mine 
production of lead-zinc. This relationship 
exists largely because of the fact that Utah 
lead-zinc mines, under the production cost 
versus price squeeze of the past few years, 
have made major reductions in the explora- 
tion and development work normally carried 
on for the purpose of replacing the reserves 
being mined. These functions are vital to 
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exploring the fuli productive potential of 
the general area being mined and when ex- 
ploration and development stops, the exist- 
ing ore reseryes become closely analogous 
to merchandise stocks at a closeout sale. 
Sell the stocks and close the store. One 
Utah mine in an effort to stay alive under 
present economics, between January and 
August 1957, cut operating costs $11.90 per 
ton of ore mined. $7.70 of that amount was 
directly or indirectly based on elimination 
of exploration and development work, 
Utah production of lead-zine 

Bureau of Mines reports of Utah produc- 
tion and E. & M. J. average prices are shown 
below for the years 1947-56 and for the 
months of January-October 1957: 


Tens | Tons 
lead zine 
Thous. | Thous. ous. 
49.7 43.7 93.4 
56.0 41.5 97.5 
53.1 40,7 93.8 
44.8 31,7 76.5 
50.5 34.3 84.8 
50.2 32.9 83.1 
41.5 29,2 70.7 
45,0 34.0 79.0 
50.4 43.6 94.0 
47.9 40.6 88. 5 
Total 
Tons | Tons | tons 
zinc lead 
and 
zinc 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
sands | sands | sands 
3. 3.55 7.43 
3.93 3.33 7.26 
4.02 8.30 7.82 
3,90 3.31 7.21 
3.86 3. 52 7.38 
3.78 3. 7.40 
2. 46 2. 67 5. 13 
3.70 3. 60 7.30 
13.28 | 12.92 6. 20 
13.31 | 18.12 6.43 


Production of lead and zinc in Utah 
reached a peak for the period shown in the 
postwar recovery year of 1948, with a com- 
bined total of 97,500 tons. The general 
trend since 1948 has been downward and, 
as with employment, the low points were 
reached during periods of the highest level 
of imports. 1950 production was but 179.5 
percent of 1948 and 1953 only 72.5 percent 
of 1948. The estimated production rate for 
October 1957, is but 76.7 percent of 1948 and 
87 percent of 1956. There will be further 
reductions, to probably a postwar low, when 
the statistical impact of mine closures in 
recent months is fully recorded. 

The independent miner 

The term applies to those mine operators 
who do not own or control smelting facili- 
ties and who therefore sell ore to a custom 
mill or smelter, or have their ore smelted 
on a toll basis. The term “independent 
miner” is a misnomer, It should be “de- 
pendent miner.” 

The principal casualties in the cost versus 
price squeeze of the past few years have 
been among the “dependent miners.” They 
have been the first to go for several basic 
reasons. First, such operators, being smaller 
generally, have relatively less in available 
liquid assets to finance loss or maintenance 
operations. Next the ore reserves being 
smaller are more rapidly liquidated under 
the impact of “highgrading” and lack of 
development work for new reserves. (High- 
grading is the purposeful leaving of lower 
grade ore in the mine in order to receive 
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higher returns per ton of ore mined. It 
is an unfortunate, wasteful practice to which 
mines are sometimes driven in order to 
avoid immediate shutdown.) And proba- 
bly most important, all the increases in 
charges for treatment and transportation 
are deducted from the gross value of his 
ore. In other words, the direct effect of 
inflation on the treating, transporting and 
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refining of metals is largely absorbed by the 
miner and when prices are below the gen- 
eral level of the economy in which he op- 
erates he is in trouble. Prices at the lev- 
els reached in 1949-50, 1953-54, and again 
in 1957 insure mine failures principally 
among the “dependent miner.” 

The State tax commission records of Utah 
clearly illustrate such casualties: 


Utah lead-zine mine operations through years of 1947-66—Data from records of Utah 
State Tax Commission 


Total 


number Total rators pro- | Operators pro- | Operators pro- | Operators pro- 
of opera- | tons ore ucing 10,000 | ducing 5,000 to | ducing 1,000 to | ducing 1 to 999 
tors PES: produced} tons or more 9,999 tons 4,999 tons tons 
ducing 
ore! 

ber 

21 726, 101 7 

21 859, 582 8 

23| 827, 9 

18 | 692,230 6 

16 | 793,220 6 

13 | 787,696 7 

6 | 654,471 5 

8 | 673, 240 5 

9 | 698, 861 5 

13 | 712,170 6 

? 24 


1 Other Utah mines with minor amounts of lead but predominately valuable for precious metal content made 


shipments to the Garfield Copper Smelter for fluxing use, 


22 on company account; 2 stopped company operations and in 1957 opened mine to lessees, 
these small shippers, 


3 No data on 


The most apparent fact is the drop in 
number of operators and tons of ore pro- 
duced in the brackets under 10,000 tons of 
annual production. In the four postwar 
years of 1947-50, there were 12 to 14 such 
operators reporting each year, averaging a 
total of 32,527 tons of ore production per 
year. In the 6-year period, 1950-56, an 
average of 5 reported per year—averaging 
a total of only 2,064 tons of ore annually. 
Thus essentially the entire group of less 
than 10,000 tons per year operators were 
wiped out in the 1949-50 import flood-price 
depression period. 

The 1953 “bottom” eliminated two of the 
major producers and reduced total ore ton- 
nage to 76 percent of the 1948 postwar peak. 
Mild recovery in tonnage was made to the 
last year of record, 1956. Of the 6 mines 
listed in the plus 10,000 tons per year pro- 
duction bracket for 1956 four were closed in 
1957, i. e., Chief Consolidated Mining Co., 
Eagle & Blue Bell Mining Co., Combined 
Metals Reduction Co., and New Park Mining 
Co., all “dependent” operations. The latter 
two arranged, after closing company opera- 
tions, to grant leases to independent con- 
tractors to mine remaining reserves shortly. 

Thus only two lead-zinc mines continue 
to operate on a company control of opera- 
tions basis in Utah, e. i, the Bingham & 
Lark mine of the United States Smelting 
Refining and Mining Co., and the United 
Park City Mines Co., at Park City. 

The casualty among “dependent miners” 
in areas adjacent to Utah is illustrated by 
the drop over the past few years in custom 
ore tonnage to Utah mills and smelters from 
mines outside of Utah. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-five receipts 
of out-of-State custom ore produced only 14 
percent of the lead-zinc metal produced 
from such ores in 1949. This production 
increased in 1956 to 58 percent of the 1948 
tonnage principally due to the reopening 
of the Darwin mine of Anaconda Co. in 
California. The closing of that mine and 
other out-of-State mines in 1957 will bring 
the present rate of lead-zinc metal produc- 
tion from out-of-State custom ores down 
to, or lower than, the 1955 level. 

A few comments on conditions relating 
to production and employment in other 
Western States illustrates that conditions 


existing in Utah as detailed above are 

widespread. 

Lead and zine metal produced by Utah 
smelters and mills from custom ores origi- 
nating outside of Utah (principally Nevada, 
western Colorado, southern Idaho, south- 
western Montana) 

[In tons} 


Lead from | Zine from | Total lead- 


Year custom ore | custom ore zine 
37,050 9,010 46, 060 
39, 378 , 830 49, 208 
25, 597 7,972 33, 060 
14, 649 12, 433 27, 082 
24, 640 17, 853 42, 493 
13, 978 10, 966 24, O44 

9, 950 2,800 12, 750 
3, 890 3,078 6, 968 
20, 300 8, 600 28, 600 
g ? ? 

28, 259 11, 420 39, 679 
12, 030 20, 391 


employing 1,254 men. 
1957, there were 5 mines operating, employ- 
ing 246 men, 

Montana reports zinc production and em- 
ployment in October 1957 as but 60 percent 
and 58 percent respectively of January 1957 
records. 

Arizona. reports 28 mines and 860 men 
employed in lead-zinc operations in Jan- 
uary 1957, and 14 mines with 330 men em- 
ployed in October 1957. 

In the West the “dependent miner” has 
been largely wiped out by previous produc- 
tion cost versus depressed price lows. The 
larger mine operators, including those in 
integrated industries, are in jeopardy, for 
cost cutting is general through elimination 
or serious cutbacks of exploration and 
development. 

The custom mills and smelters estab- 
lished for domestic, custom ore treatment, 
and geographically located so that foreign 
ores and concentrates are not readily or 
economically available are in serious trouble 
for lack of ore on which to operate. The 
closing of these plants for lack of sufficient 
ore would insure the closing of the remain- 
ing mining operations now dependent on 
them for treatment and marketing. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCED MINING OPERATIONS ON 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AREA ECONOMY 
Local economy 

A substantial portion of Utah’s mine em- 
ployees own homes and small farming tracts 
near the operations. Economically they are 
therefore relatively “fixed” to their area of 
residence, Loss of jobs and wages from 
mining operations mean not only personal 
inconvenience in the economic adjustment, 
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but often substantial loss in terms of previ- 
ous inyestments in homes and other local 
property. Such inconvenience and loss is 
particularly evident in areas where mining 
is the sole or principal basic industry such 
as Eureka and Park City, Utah. 

A general measure of loss of man-hours 
of employment and earnings in Utah is 
presented below. It is summarized from 
Utah State Department of Employment 
Security data: 


Employment: Hourly earnings and total wages, Utah lead-zine mines and mills 


Average Average Average. | Man-hours Total Percent 

Year number weekly hourly work earnings of 1952 

employees hours rate earnings 
2, 257 43.6 $1.90 | 5,017,973 | $9, 709, 433 100.0 
1, 688 41.6 2.02 | 3,651,482 | 7,387,128 77.0 
1,617 42.8 1.89 | 3,598,795 | 6,678,011 66,8 
1,745 43.4 1,98 | 3,938,116 | 7, 760,066 80.0 
1956... 1,752 44.0 2.08 | 4,008,576 | 8,336,016 85.8 
1957 (Ist 8 months)-...._. 1,514 42.7 2.16 | 2,234,785 | 4,818,441 |............ 
1957 (annual rate, lst § months)... 1,514 42.7 2.16 | 3,062,176 | 7,227,660 74.5 
ee Ee ae, eee ~ t 1,153 42.7 2.16 18, Ot) ers 
October 1957 at annual rate...........- 1, 153 42.7 2.16 | 2,616,641 | 5,651,944 58, 2 


1 Estimated on basis preliminary reports by employers. 


The October 1957 annual rate is but 52 
percent of 1952 man-hours. 

The loss incurred in lead-zinc mining in 
Utah comparing 1952 with 1957 (data to 
August calculated to annual rate) is 743 
or $4,224,521 in wages. The loss incurred 
in comparing 1952 with October 1957 (an- 
nual rate figures) is 1,104 men employed; 
2,401,332 annual man-hours at $2.16 or 
$5,186,877 in wages. 

Utah's Economic Patterns, authored by Dr. 
Elroy Nelson, vice president and economist, 
First Security Corp., and former director 
of the bureau of economic and business re- 
search, University of Utah, states on page 85: 

“As nearly as can be determined, for each 
person employed in nonferrous mining and 
milling one additional person is employed 
in the State in the production of goods used 
by the mine or mill. Approximately three 
others furnish services. That is a ratio of 1 
to 4 jobs. It is this factor that tells, in 
part, the significance of the industry to the 
State’s economy.” 

Thus in looking at October 1957 data we 
are actually talking about 5,520 men—1,104 
of whom were formerly employed in a basic 
industry and the 4,416 others in service in- 
dustries dependent upon it. Each one of 
those jobs lost in mining, even though the 
man is subsequently employed elsewhere, 
means a sizable loss in the superstructure 
of service and supply employment based on 
that job loss in a basic industry. 

Utah’s Economic Patterns, on page 83, fur- 
nishes one example of this type of dependent 
employment. It states: “* * * approxi- 


mately one-third of the total (employment) 
reported in manufacturing (36,000) in the 
State were employed in the processing of 
minerals”—12,000 so employed. 

Page 248 of the same reference shows that 
in 1950, 70 percent of the railroad revenue 
freight originated or terminated in Utah was 
from or to the mines, another source of Utah 
revenue and employment based on mining 
operations. Illustrative of the loss in this 
service required by the mines—in 1949 Utah 
lead-zinc mills and smelters produced 
92,478 tons of lead and 50,530 tons of zinc 
which were shipped to eastern markets by 
rail, In 1955 there were only 54,290 tons of 
lead and 46,678 tons of zinc. The decrease 
in revenue to the railroads in 1955 on this 
loss of metal tonnage was $990,737.40. 

It was estimated by Rolland A. Vander- 
grift and Associates in 1929 that 47.2 percent 
of Utah’s population was directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon mining. Though this 
was 28 years ago, the State’s economic pat- 
tern remains much the same; i. e., major 
dependence on mining as its principal basic 
industry. 

Tax income from mining 

In 1956 mining property comprised 27.7 
percent of the State's total property assessed 
valuation. 

In several counties lead-zinc mining is the 
principal mining industry and a comparison 
over the years of the tax load being sus- 
tained by their mines is of interest. The 
following data show the decreased ability of 
lead-zinc mines in those areas to produce 
property-tax revenue: 


1950 1957 
Percent Percent 
Assessment mining | Assessment mining 
ofall Assessment | property of all Assessment} property 
county of mining | assessment} county of mining | assessment 
property | property!| is ofall property | property is of all 
property property 
assessment assessment 
$8, 750, 898 $648, 228 7.4 | $9, 493, 263 $258, 313 2.72 
12, 731, 129 | 1,338, 569 10.4 | 12, 104, 644 789, 016 6. 47 
6, 759, 696 | 1, 365, 142 20.2 | 6,473,115 725, 324 11. 20 


1 Metal mine assessment in Utah includes valuation of annual production. 

3 Site of Chief Consolidated Mining Co.; all operations closed June 15, 1957. 

2 Site of United Park City Mines Co. operations; employment reduced in 1957, 

# Site of New Park and portion of United Park City Mines Co. operations, New Park closed Sept. 27, 1957. 


‘The decrease in assessed valuation of lead- 
zine mines in Wasatch County in 1957 meant 
an increased load of 2.03 mills on all other 
property holders in the county—complete 


closedown of the mines would add 7 to 8 
mills to the load of other Wasatch County 
taxpayers if the present level of county 
services are maintained. 1958 valuations 
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will decrease substantially in both Juab and 
Wasatch Counties because of 1957 shut- 
downs. The major portion of other prop- 
erty in the counties is farming property, 
an economic group that can ill afford addi- 
tional tax burdens. 

Reductions of employment in the State’s 
principal basic industry; undermining of 
service industry employment and business in- 
come; loss of substantial tax revenue are all 
direct effects of the inability of lead-zinc 
mining in Utah to survive under the produc- 
tion cost versus depressed price condition 
created by lead-zinc imports in volume far 
beyond our domestic needs. 


FUTURE OF THE LEAD-ZINC MINING INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Each cycle of lead-zinc import flooding has 
produced acute distress in higher levels of 
operations. At present, every surviving do- 
mestic operation is experiencing difficulty 
and most have been forced to economy 
measures which by nature jeopardize the 
life of the industry beyond the mining of 
reserves in areas now developed. 

Production data for the United States 
show a downward trend since the first im- 
port flood period of 1949-50. This data is 
shown in tables D and E, broken down to 
the major producing areas as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Data for Western States which produce the 
major portion of both lead and zinc and 
which also have a much greater number of 
“dependent” mining operations than other 
areas, illustrate this cyclic downtrend. Ef- 
fects of the 1957 record level of imports and 
accompanying drastic price reductions have 
not yet been fully recorded statistically in 
terms of tons of production, mines operat- 
ing, men employed, etc. A continuation of 
present prices for a matter of 6 months would 
most certainly insure a new low in the cyclic 
downtrend prevailing since 1948. 

In the period 1950 to 1957, Western States 
annual production ranged from 51 percent 
to 58.8 percent of the total domestic mine 
lead production, and from 52.8 percent to 
59.8 percent of the zinc, or major portion 
of both domestic lead and zinc. In 1954 
lead production of Western States dropped 
to 72 percent of the 1947-49 average for 
that area, and to 66.6 percent of the zinc. 

Total United States production in 1956, 
after 3 years of experience under stock- 
piling and barter, had recovered to only 87.4 


‘percent of the lead and 89.5 percent of the 


zinc produced in the postwar II recovery 
period of 1947-49, with Western States 
showing less than average recovery with 
only 85.4 percent and 82.8 percent respec- 
tively of that base period. 

Continuation of excessive imports and the 
attendant depressed prices, pose threats far 
beyond the immediate jeopardy to jobs, 
local economies and stockholder invest- 
ments. Such threats relate to conserva- 
tion of our mineral resources and the need 
for an “adequate mobilization base” in 
domestic lead-zinc production, 


Conservation 

Mine closures mean a loss of ore re- 
serves, in terms of both actual and po- 
tential reserves. Continuity of operation is 
vital to the fullest realization of the min- 
eral potential in any producing area. 
Bingham, Utah, has produced some 5,000,000 
tons of lead in its 90-year operating his- 
tory, yet has never had more than 2 to 3 
years of ore reserves in sight. Continuous 
operation, involving exploration, long-range 
development along with extractive mining 
has produced this result. The future holds 
no lesser promise. But if forced by present 
mining economics to forego exploration and 
long-range development work, extractive 
mining would deplete reserves in a rela- 
tively short period. Who can say how many 
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million more tons of lead and zinc might- 


be produced if the domestic industry is 
afforded the aay began! for a reasonably 
balanced position in production cost versus 
price competition. 

A have-not attitude toward domestic 
mineral reserves was widely accepted a few 
years ago, on the basis of the expected life 
of our deposits being determined by con- 
sumption versus the then estimated re- 
serves. We are now beyond the date of pre- 
dicted exhaustion of many minerals and 
actually have more reserves now than at 
the time of the dire prediction. This for 
the simple reason that exploratory work 
replaced and in cases added to those re- 
serves. 

Every western lead-zinc mining district is 
at present operating under some degree of 
restriction of their vital, “self perpetuation” 
work. Western mines are particularly vul- 
nerable in the matter of relationship of de- 
veloped reserves and exploratory, long-range 
development work, for most of them are fis- 
sure vein type deposits where mine workings 
are subject to caving and flooding. Develop- 
ment of reserves is therefore held to 2 to 
3 years of annual production for economic 
reasons, Thus the great camps of Butte, 
Bingham, Park City, Coeur d’Alene, Lead- 
ville, Telluride, among many others with 
great past records and future potential, are 
threatened in varying degrees as to the 
future realization of their potentiality in 
continued lead-zinc production. 

The extreme is illustrated by the closing 
of the Chief Consolidated Mining Co.'s mine 
at Eureka, Utah. Their shutdown was pro- 
gressive. Lower level, sulphide ore mining 
was dscontinued in October 1955. Developed 
reserves were mined out, but potentialities 
were by no means fully explored because of 
forced restriction in exploratory work over 
several years prior to closing. All work was 
stopped June 15, 1957, following the drastic 
price reductions earlier in 1957. 

The mine produced 55,399 tons of lead and 
48,280 tons of zinc in the 10-year period 
1947-56. Their annual production rate was 
about 1.5 percent of the Nation’s total for 
lead and about 1 percent for zinc. The loss 
of potential production in the Chief Con- 
solidated mine cannot be measured by cal- 
culations or statistics, but the fact of a real 
loss is indisputable. 

As recorded on page 13 of my statement 
to this commission dated November 3-5, 
1953, the Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 
estimated the cost of reopening their mine 
under the supposition that it had closed, 
filled with water and equipment had been 
removed. 

Unforeseen then, this situation has now 
developed. 
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They estimated, at that time (1953): “41%, 
years for dewatering, rehabilitating shafts, 
ete., and equipment installation before any 
product would materialize, and 614 years be- 
fore normal production could be attained. 

“The cost during the 414 year period is 
estimated at $2,575,000 (increased by one 
third to one half at present). Continuing 
economics would depend on grade and ton- 
nage of ore and price of metals.” 

They stated at that time: “If the mine 
were now forced to close and the operating 
plant liquidated, no economic justification 
for reopening it could be foreseen.” 

The idea that our metals should be left 
in the ground as a conservation measure is 
an expensive and potentially disastrous hal- 
lucination. Development and use, under eco- 
nomic conditions which provide opportunity 
and incentive for exploration and long-range 
development work, is the only sound long- 
range conservation policy. 

The President's Cabinet Committee on 
Minerals Policy stated in their report to the 
President, November 30, 1954, page 14: “True 
conservation calls for wise and full use to 
achieve the utmost value and to assure fu- 
ture supply. * * * Conservation cannot be 
achieved by locking up our resources for some 
indefinite use in the indefinite future. Thus, 
intensive search for new deposits and de- 
velopment of new properties are required to 
maintain prudent levels of reserv: 

Emergency production of lead-zine 

Defense expenditures of $38 billion an- 
nually strongly suggest that peaceful coex- 
istence is, at best, uncertain. Russia is 
reported to have an impressive fleet of sub- 
marines of a type more deadly than those 
of the Germans in World War II. Conti- 
nuity of a healthy domestic lead-zine mining 
industry would appear to be strategically de- 
sirable to assure a continuing, available sup- 
ply. But, as discussed under the subject of 
conservation, continuity is also being jeop- 
ardized by the distress mining of existing 
reserves. Let us assume that those reserves 
might be largely depleted through prolonged 
continuation of present conditions at such 
time as the United States might become in- 
volved in a military struggle. It takes time, 
manpower, know-how, and money to develop 
new reserves, and none of those factors, with 
the possible exception of money, would be 
sufficiently available on short notice. 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co.’s esti- 
mate of 4% years to resume normal produc- 
tive levels following shutdown is illustrative 
of the time factor. Another illustration is 
a quotation from the July 1957 issue of Min- 
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eral Trade Notes, a United States Bureau of 
Mines publication, regarding the discovery 
of a lead prospect in Australia. 
discussion of the character of the showing 
and extent of the deposit, this statement is 
made: 

“No decision on mining operations will be 
made until the potential extent of the de- 
posit is determined, which may take more 
than 2 years to prospect.” 

Add a few more years for equipping and 
developing and you have an operating mine. 

The time factor would be further extended 
by the lack of miners and engineers having 
the know-how and experience to do the job. 
Present conditions are materially reducing 
employment of mining and technical per- 
sonnel and offer little incentive for recruits 
in those flelds. 

In support of the need for a continuing, 
healthy domestic mining industry for de- 
fense, and the Nation's economic welfare, the 
President's Cabinet Committee, above 
quoted, has this to say (pp. 14 and 15 of 
their report): 

“Today’s mines are the result of explora- 
tion, development, and risk taking over a 
period of many years. * * * 

“Mines of the future must be planned 
today—not a decade hence, 

“The Committee believes that the Govern- 
ment has the obligation to assure that the 
mineral resources of the Nation be devel- 
oped, conserved, and utilized in the best pos- 
sible manner over the longest possible period 
in order to enhance its security and com- 
m Sa 

Utah lead-zinc mine operators have in 
their 1956 operating experience proven that 
present prices of lead and zinc, plus the 
maximum increase of duties permissible 
under the law (14.98 cents for lead and 
1140 cents zinc) would not permit profit- 
able, rounded-out operations in Utah. It is 
nowise certain that, if such increases in 
duty were made effective, prices would in- 
crease by the amount of the duty increase. 
The Utah lead-zinc mine operators therefore 
respectfully urge the United States Tariff 
Commission to, in the course of its investi- 
gation, fully consider all means, and powers 
for control of harmful imports granted it 
under the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended, in order that its 
recommendations might promote the return 
of the domestic lead-zine mining industry to 
a healthy status—a status in which it could 
not only profitably mine its reserves, but 
could conduct the necessary exploratory 
work to extend its life and to adequateiy 
test the productive potential of the Nation's 
resources. 


TABLE A.—Metal prices and principal items of production cost in lead-zine mines 


Year 


verage Price 
Utah miners’| Cost of 100 price of (delivered 
Lead eae Zine poles base rige as Sad ie ef ave Uist) per 
per poun per pound ! o! y1, g powder | cold-ro tah) per 
ys per 8 hours ? | (Hercules) $ | steel plates 000 board: 
per pound +t 
Cents Cents Cents 
14. 673 10. 50 $9. 89 $13. 16 3.60 
18. 043 13. 589 10, 85 13. 73 3.98 
15. 364 12.144 11,15 14,25 4,25 
13. 296 13. 866 12.05 14.61 4.37 
17. 500 38.00 14. 36 15.75 4. 60 
16. 467 16. 215 14. 36 16. 09 4.70 
13. 489 10. 855 14. 36 16, 31 4.86 
14. 054 10. 681 14. 36 16. 45 5.26 
15. 138 12. 299 15. 16 16.92 5.53 
16. 013 13. 494 16. 18 18. 13 5. 90 
14.94 11. 679 
13.50 10.00 16.78 19, 45 £6.47 


LE. & M.J. av 
3E 


wage Tor 1 of the 
of that wage in October 1957, 


erages. 
xclusive of fringe benefit costs which were 10.16 percent of the average hourly 4 
cipal Utah mine operators in 1952 and which were 19.32 percent 


Metal Stat! 


3A Aceraged om eetes at dake of aird 
$ Prices paid by mine operator, 
§ Estimated, 
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Taste A.—Metal prices and principal items of production cost in lead-zinc mines—Continued 
FACTORS OF CHANGE—1947-49 AVERAGE EQUALS 100 


1956... < 
~ 1957—(st 10 months). 
Nov. 1, 1957. 
Noy, 1, 1957 factor as percent 1953 factor. 


* Estimated, 


Tasie B.—Effect of the increasing costs of labor, fuel, and freight on the net smelter return value of lead and zinc ore at constant value of 
16 cents lead, 13% cents zinc, 1946-57—Lead-zinc milling ore, grade 9 percent lead; 9 percent zinc; 4 ounces silver; 0.04 ounces gold, 
per dry ton as of Oct. 1 each year 


Value of ore, ton Net smelter return per 
per:dry Freight Net smelter pound of lead plus zine 

cost-mine Mo ll | SSR igi BEST 
shipping mine ship- 


point to mill | ping point 


Percent which net smelter 
return is of— 


Year 


Gross? 


Cents 

Mee aa lncncannctecnsees $58. 12 $43, 34 $5. 80 $24. 80 9:35 42.9 87.5 
58.12 43, 34 7.59 21. 60 6, 00 8.10 37.2 49.9 
68.12 43. 34 8. 90 19. 48 5.41 7.3 33.5 45.0 
58. 12 43. 34 8. 90 19. 33 5.37 7.25 33.2 44.6 
58.12 43. 34 8.90 19. 03 5.29 7.14 32.7 44.0 
58, 12 43. 34 9. 43 17.78 4.94 6. 66 30.6 41.0 
58. 12 43. 34 9. 88 17. 55 4. 87 6,58 30.2 40.5 


At 1334 cents lead, 10 cents zinc 


oA TRIER ecanoncosansvesenenes 


ween en nen ewe en nee ane e wane nnnceneee--- 


loss to mine in price dro vg Aa from 16 cents lead to 131% cents, and 1314 cents zinc to 10 cents.......-..-...--..- 


1 
1957 loss to mine at 16 cents 1314 cents zinc, compared to 1046_.............-.-......-.---- 
1957 loss to mine at 1314 cents lead, 10 cents zine, 1957 compared to 1953. 


1 “Gross” value is the value of all metal in the ‘‘head assay” at the market price for Each such kensyeteble uantity is valued at market price. The value of gold and 
those metals. Sy Ss ena A paid tor 18 49.54 anA valuo of gold God liver ta. bie ore te is $5.02 per 
2 Recoverable metal is determined by percent of metals in “head assay” which are dry ton 
for at the market price for those LA sy In this contract pay is for 83 percent of 3 Scheduled overtime eliminated, results in reduction of charges, 
65 percent of zinc, 80 percent of silver, and 92 percent of gold over 0.02 ounce, * Reduced by reason of metal price escalation clause in smelter treatment contract, 


Taste C.—Effect of the increasing costs of labor, fuel, and freight on crude lead ore to smelter—Grade 15 percent Pb; & ounces Ay; 0.04 
ounces Au, 1946-57 (as of Oct. 1 each year) 


Value of ore, per dry ton Net smelter return per Percent which net smelter 
Milling, Freight Net smelter pound of lead plus zine return is of— 
smelting, cost-mine return to 
Year freight and shipping mine ship- 
refining cost | point to mill | ping point Gross Recoyverable Gross Recoverable 
(300 pounds) | (243 pounds) 
Cents Cents 
$53. 93 $44, 23 $12.01 $2.20 $30. 02 10. 007 12, 354 55,6 67.9 
53. 93 44.23 15. 3.31 25. 55 8. 517 10. 514 47.3 57.7 
53, 93 44.23 17. 23 3.60 23. 40 7.80 9.63 43.4 52. 9 
53, 93 44.23 18. 47 3.60 22.16 7. 387 9.12 41.0 50.0 
53. 93 44.23 19. 55 3.60 21.08 7.027 8. 675 39.1 47.7 
53. 93 44. 23 21.17 8.82 19, 24 6.413 7.917 35.7 43.5 
53. 93 44.23 321.04 4.00 19.19 6. 397 7.90 35.6 43.4 


At 1334 cents lead 


EE ReliGitasdccekacchocsvccnssccoswa> 
OY | ES a Srkkcoknaasessensecencons 
loss to mine in lead price drop 16 cents to 1344 cents. PSN SREE TRE Ra Siesaaedeacwus PEA n R OOO Te sdb OO E A.. 
1957 loss to mine 16 cents lead—compared to 
957 loss to mine 1344 cents lead—compared 10 10 SOB on eee E AE Ol LT eee 
1 “Gross” value is the value of all metal in the “head assay” at the market price lead assay less 14 t; silver assay less 0.5 oz.; gold assay at 91 per- 
for those metals, cent. Teo value o gold and aver Tecovered and paid for is $5.54 and value of cold 


? Recoverable metal is determined by percent of metals in the “head assay” which and silver in ore is $5.93. 
are paid for at the market price for those metals. In this contract the prices for the 3 Scheduled overtime eliminated; results in reduction of charges. 
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Summary of tables B and C_—Comparison of net smelter returns 


Return in cents} Return in cents! Return in cents} Return in cents 
per pound of | per pound of | per pound of | per pound of 
recoverable recoverable recoverable total lead 

lead and zine 

in ore 

(266.4 pounds) 


lead in ore lead in ore in ore 
(360 pounds) (243 pounds) (300 pounds) 


Lead-zine milling ore: 16 cents Lead smelting ore; 16 cents 
lead and 13} cents zine lead 


12, 354 
7. 900 


10. 007 
6. 397 


EP N 
4.454 3. 610 
S 
9, 63 7. 800 
Redan bd os ns GS wap ES TEE 7.90 6. 397 
Loss as of 1957 (cents per pound of metal) -.......-......-.-.----- m EA NT p Gab S E se PAIN 1.73 1. 403 
Milling ore; 16-cent lead and | Lead smelting ore: 16 cents, 
13!.-cent zinc, May 1, 1957; May Tio ee 13}4 cents, 
1344-cent lead and 10-cent Nov. 
zinc, Nov. 1, 1957 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1 B oor RE I Se v a E E ASNE RA A R Page pea I A rS a E AE 6. 58 4.87 7.90 6. 397 
Nov. 1, 1957s cds n tenenacesenenenercenssnn= 4,25 3.16 5.40 4.377 
Loss as of November 1957..-....-.-------------- 2.33 L7 2. 50 2. 020 
Milling ore; 13}4-cents lead and | Smelting ore: on lead, 
10 cents zine, 1953 and 1957 1953 anı 
o oe Soda espn danantncunessusnveendborsseunarakdnpesneccensendues eae E PEET 
IOl innsaspinoosasana P A A E N EO ose: Skai 
Loss as of 1957 (cents per pound of metal)............-.22.2----2--2--2-nennennennee a ARB tips Zane 


Taste D.— Domestic mine production of zinc, by major production areas, 1947-57, Bureau of Mines production data 
(Tons in thousands] 


1947-49 aver- 


Total United States..........-.-..-------- 623. 4 681. 2 
West-Central States. 82.1 93.9 
Percent of total United States. 13, 2 13.8 
Eastern States....--....-......--. 174.5 189. 9 
Percent of total United States. 28.0 27.9 
Western States_.........-.....--.. 366. 8 397.4 
Percent of total United States. 58. 8 58,3 
Average metal price, cents. 13. 866 18.00 


Percent Percent Percent 
Tota), United States...........-..---- sal, 100 100. 2 100.8 
West-Central States. 100 89. 6 102. 2 
Eastern States... 100 101.3 110, 2 
Wester States nnne 100 102. 8 111.2 


1 Data for western area are not available for September, October 1957, but Utah’s estimated production for those months is down to 84 percent of the 1947-49 average rate. 


TaBLE E.— Domestic mine production of lead, by major production areas, 1947-57, Bureau of Mines production data 
(Tons in thousands] 


1947-49 aver- 
Area age tons of 
lead 


Total United J mrana “pee S] 304. 74 430.7 390. 2 842. 6 338. 0 
West Central States................. 146. 20 164.8 150.3 138. 5 145.0 
Percent of total United States... 37.0 38.2 38.5 40.4 42.9 
Eastern States.._....-....-.-.--<-.6 9, 83 8.2 11.3 9.8 10. 5 
Percent of total United States.. 2.5 1.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 
Western States......-.....-..... 138. 71 257.7 228. 6 194, 3 182.5 
Percent of total United States, 60. 5 59.8 6 56.7 54.0 
Average metal price, cents_-...--..----.-- 16. 03 13. 206 13. 489 15, 138 


Total United States-...... slang LIAA? 7. 

West Central States... AR, 100 95.6 
Eastern States.___.ccsesescssessocesncen 100 103.0 
Western States... SSR RETO 100 182.7 


1 Data for western area not available for September and October 1957, but Utah’s estimated production for those months is down to 74.5 percent of the 1947-49 average rate. 
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Sarr LAKE Crry, Uran, March 19, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. RUSSELL, 
Governor, State of Nevada, 
Carson City, Nev.: 

Circumstances make it impossible for me 
to appear in person at hearings on long- 
range minerals policy to be held by Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. I 
would therefore appreciate your presenting 
following statement to committee on my 
behalf. I shall forward more extensive writ- 
ten statement to Chairman Murray for in- 
clusion in the record. 

I stand solidly behind the resolutions 
adopted by the Governors of the Western 
States and Territories at our 1957 conference 
in Reno, Nev., and 1958 conference in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., calling for an effective 
long-range minerals policy to stabilize west- 
ern mining industry and provide adequate 
national security. 

Without some sort of import controls, do- 
mestic mines are at mercy of foreign com- 
petition in areas of cheap labor, far below 
American standard of living. Result is ad- 
verse to United States interests in two ways. 
Domestic economy suffers heavily, especially 
in western mining States. In addition, 
many mines are forced to close down and 
cannot be reopened in case of national 
emergency. Experience in two world wars 
has shown folly of depending on foreign 
sources for strategic materials in case of 
world crisis. Strongly urge effective action 
to preserve healthy domestic mining in- 
dustry. 

GEORGE D. CLYDE, 
Governor of Utah. 
Marcu 25, 1958. 

Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am sending you five 
copies of a statement which I have prepared 
on long-range minerals policy. I would 
appreciate it greatly if this statement could 
be inserted into the record of the hearings 
which you called for the 27th and 28th of 
this month. 

I am keenly disappointed over not being 
able to present this in person but conditions 
beyond my control make this impossible. I 
have asked Governor Russell, however, who 
will be there in person, to read into the 
record a telegram from me relative to this 
matter, copy of which is attached. 

I commend you for your interest and ac- 
tion in connection with this extremely im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 


s 
Governor. 


STATEMENT ON LONG-RANGE MINERALS POLICY 
BY Gov. GEORGE D. CLYDE, OF UTAH, PRE- 
SENTED TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Marcu 1958 


Hon. James E. Murray, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and members of the committee, gentlemen, 
I welcome this opportunity to present my 

on long-range minerals policy for the 
consideration of your honorable body, and 
I regret that circumstances prevented my 
appearing before you in person. 

Let me say at the outset that I shall not 
try to present the more technical aspects of 
western mining problems. I shall leave that 
to the qualified experts, including the man- 
ager of the mining association of my own 
State of Utah. I do wish, however, to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the broader aspects of 
the problem and their effect on my own 
State, on the western mining region and on 
the Nation as a whole, 
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The basic position of the governors of the 
Western States and Territories, including 
myself, was set forth in resolutions adopted 
at the 1957 conference of western governors 
in Reno, Ney., and the 1958 conference of 
western governors in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
For the sake of clarity and completeness, 
I should like to include the text of these 
two resolutions in my own presentation 
at this point: 


“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY WESTERN GOVERNORS 
CONFERENCE HELD IN RENO, NEV., APRIL 26 
AND 27, 1957 


“Whereas the western governors confer- 
ence fully recognizes and appreciates the 
efforts that have been made by the Federal 
Government to help the minerals industry 
to adjust to postwar conditions in a greatly 
changed international climate; and 

“Whereas the conference further recog- 
nizes the fact that many of these efforts 
have, of necessity, been temporary in nature 
and of terminal value; and 

“Whereas the time has now come that it is 
imperative that these temporary programs 
be replaced by sound, long-range programs 
that will provide a climate conducive to at- 
taining a permanent stability in the minerals 
industry; and 

“Whereas this permanent stability can only 
be achieved if the industry can, with confi- 
dence, formulate and carry out long-range 
plans, including exploration and development 
and the improvement of techniques of min- 
ing, recovery and ultimate use of metals; and 

“Whereas a stabilized minerals industry is 
necessary both to a sound peacetime economy 
in this country and to guarantee the na- 
oe security in case of war: Now, therefore 

t 

“Resolved, That the western governors 
agree that the necessary program can best be 
expressed in some form of protection for the 
domestic minerals industry against the dif- 
Terentials in the economy structures of var- 
ious world producers of minerals; notably 
the differential between wage scale in this 
country, which we wish to maintain, and that 
of many foreign areas; and that effective 
steps should be taken to prevent this country 
becoming a dumping ground for cheap for- 
eign production, and to permit the domestic 
minerals industry to operate on a basis of 
normal supply and demand, with only the 
amount of protection needed to adjust the 
differentials previously referred to.” 


“METAL AND MINERAL MINING—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., FEBRUARY 
26,1958 


“Whereas in the last 20 years the United 
States has changed from almost complete 
self-sufficiency in nonferrous metals to al- 
most 50 percent dependence on foreign sup- 
plies; and 

“Whereas in the same 20 years tariffs have 
been reduced both by actually reduction of 
rates and by internal inflation of the cur- 
rency by from 60 to 80 percent so that they 
are now almost universally below 10 percent 
ad valorem; and 

“Whereas during that period mining costs 
have risen to 3 to 44% times the 1958 level 
while prices have risen cnly to 2 to 24% times 
1938 prices; and 

“Whereas the world mining industry has 
supplied all the metals and minerals for two 
wars and the United States Government 
stockpiles; and 

“Whereas those stockpiles are now filled 
and the productive capacity which supplied 
metals and minerals for those stockpiles is 
no longer needed; and 

“Whereas while much of this capacity was 
built in foreign countries, with United States 
Government encouragement, most of the 
portion which will have to close because of 
high costs lies within the United States; 
and 
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“Whereas foreign metals and minerals now 
enjoy about one-half of the United States 
market and unless adequate steps are taken 
they will take over much of the remaining 
one-half now supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers; and 

“Whereas it is self evident that domestic 
mining cannot long survive unless it is as- 
sured its fair share of the domestic market 
on a reasonably long-term basis; and 

“Whereas the internal economic health of 
most of the Western States is heavily de- 
pendent on the dollars brought into those 
States by the export of metals and minerals 
and those few Western States not so directly 
dependent on the mineral industry and di- 
rectly affected by the economic health of the 
adjoining States who are more dependent on 
the industries; and 

“Whereas much of the tax income on 
which the Western State governments op- 
erates is derived directly or indirectly from 
the mineral industry; and 

“Whereas, it is day by day becoming more 
apparent that in the event of another na- 
tional emergency, no appreciable amounts of 
any metal or mineral will be available from 
overseas sources and if the Eastern States 
are to have metals for the manufacture of 
munitions and essential civilian require- 
ments they must come from the West and 
from Canada and Mexico; and 

“Whereas should an emergency result in 
the use of atomic weapons, the amounts of 
metals and minerals required for minimum 
reconstruction would be far beyond any cur- 
rently available supply: Now, therefore, be 
it E 

“Resolved, That the maintenance of a 
healthy metal and mineral mining industry 
in the Western States is of the utmost eco- 
nomic importance to those States both for 
themselves and as major markets for eastern 
manufacturers, as well as being of the ut- 
most importance to the national security 
and such a healthy industry may best be 
maintained by— 

“1. Joint action by the administration and 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees 
of both Houses and the Congress in adopting 
and implementing a national minerals policy 
without delay; and by 

“2. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
Finance Committee taking all steps which 
may be needed to assure to the domestic 
mining industry at least one-half of the 
domestic market or the present proportion 
of the domestic market (whichever is higher) 
either by adequate tariffs, excise taxes, or 
quotas or allocation of import receipts or 
such combination as may be most suitable 
whenever an individual metal or mining in- 
dustry has shown it can reach such levels. 

“More specifically it is recommended: 

“As to lead, zinc, tungsten, and mercury, 
the Tariff Commission take early and favor- 
able action. 

“As to copper, lead, and zinc, the Congress 
approve pending industry legislation, and 
that the United States Tariff Commission 
approve applications for tariff relief now 
pending before that Commission, 

“As to cobalt, tungsten, mercury, fluor- 
spar, colombium (and possible manganese) 
the House Ways and Means Committee ap- 
prove legislation providing sufficient import 
control to maintain present domestic levels 
of production. 

“As to antimony, chrome, asbestos (and 
possibly manganese), the House Ways and 
Means Committee to approve legislation allo- 
cating import receipts to maintain a mini- 
mum nucleus of production in these metals. 

“As to thorium, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission either to provide a purchase pro- 
gram or release it from Government control 
and cease the purchase of foreign monozite 
at the expense of closing domestic mines. 

“As to uranium, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission refrain from purchasing high-cost 
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foreign production while limiting production 
domestically. We urge and request that im- 
mediate action be taken to provide adequate 
purchasing depots and milling facilities lo- 
cated sufficiently close to ore reserves and 
stockpiles in order that excessive transpor- 
tation now paid by the Government and 
the producers may be obviated. 

“As to gold and silver, grant to United 
States citizens the same right to own gold 
as granted to foreign governments and un 
increase in the depletion rate from 15 to 23 
percent.” 

As I see it, there are two main issues on 
which the question of long-range minerals 
policy must be decided. These are: (1) the 
economic impact on local, regional, and na- 
tional bases; and (2) the considerations of 
national security. Let us examine these 
questions in the order listed. 

In considering the purely economic aspects 
of the problem, it is inevitable that we come 
face to face with two conflicting theories, 
those of protection and of free trade, both of 
which haye many advocates among the pro- 
fessional economists. I have neither the 
theoretical background nor the desire to at- 
tempt a detailed analysis of these two the- 
ories, but I strongly feel that certain prac- 
tical aspects of she problem they present 
must be given full consideration in the for- 
mulation of an effective long-range minerals 
policy. 

I fully realize that the protectionist theory 
can be carried too far, so as to be harmful to 
everyone concerned—including the industry 
being protected. We have all seen past ex- 
amples of industries receiving tariff protec- 
tion to the point that they did not have to 
compete with foreign rivals. The result has 
been, and must always be, to remove the 
stimulus to efficiency and quality produc- 
tion. This is harmful to the American pub- 
lic and to the industry itself. Our whole 
economic and industrial system is founded 
on the principle of competitive free enter- 
prise, and most or all of the inventive and 
production wonders that have made Ameri- 
can industry the marvel of the world have 
come about under the spur of wholesome 
competition. 

Let me point out, however, that the west- 
ern mining industry is not asking for a de- 
gree of protection that will remove it from 
competition with foreign sources of supply. 
Rather, the industry is asking only enough 
protection to place it in a competitive posi- 
tion with foreign producers. The Reno 
resolution of the western governors’ confer- 
ence, which I have included above, specifi- 
cally asks only protection “against the dif- 
ferentials in the economic structures of 
various world producers of minerals; notably 
the differential between the wage scale in 
this country, which we wish to maintain, 
and that of many foreign areas”; and fur- 
ther urges action “to permit the domestic 
minerals industry to operate on a basis of 
normal supply and demand, with only the 
amount of protection needed to adjust the 
differentials previously referred to.” 

It should be realized that there is a fun- 
damental difference between an American 
industry that produces a raw material and 
one that turns out a finished manufactured 
product, in their relation to foreign compe- 
tition. Mass production methods and 
highly complex machines offer a manufac- 
turer many advantages to offset lower labor 
costs in foreign areas. On the other hand, 
the major cost in the extraction of a raw 
material is labor, and it is impossible to 
apply standard American wage scales to 
this type of operation and compete directly 
with foreign producers whose labor costs 
are measured in pennies a day rather than 
in dollars an hour. 

We cannot—nor do we want to—drop the 
wage level in the domestic minerals indus- 
try below the standard of the rest of the 
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domestic economy. It then becomes obvious 
that we are faced with two alternatives. 
We can (a) provide the domestic minerals 
industry with a measure of protection sufi- 
cient to allow it to compete, on a basis of 
normal supply and demand, with foreign 
producers; or (b) abandon the domestic 
market to foreign producers, and close down 
most or all of our domestic mining industry. 

I do not know if any ardent free trade 
theorists are actually advocating this second 
alternative. I do know that it would be 
ruinous to the economy of my own State, 
to the economies of the bloc of Western 
mining States, and, in the long run, to the 
economy of the Nation as a whole. 

Many Western States, including my own 
State of Utah, have built their economies 
to a considerable extent on the minerals 
industry. As a result, the mining industry 
now provides a large part of our tax base 
and a substantial proportion of our basic 
employment. When mines are forced to cut 
back, or to shut down, the effect on the 
States’ overall economy is immediate and 
drastic. The immediate local effect is soon 
felt on a broader, regional basis and it is not 
too long before it becomes a serious factor 
in the national economy. Unemployment 
means reduced purchasing power, and re- 
duced purchasing power in the West is 
quickly felt by manufacturers in other parts 
of the Nation, who lose a part of their 
normal market, 

This basic fact must be kept in mind at 
all times; but it has additional importance 
at a time like the present, when a wide- 
spread business recession has made the na- 
tional economy more than usually sensitive 
to adverse influences. 

I should like to point out to the commit- 
tee, too, that the mineral wealth taken from 
the ground of our Western States over the 
years has played an important role in the 
building of America, We could not have 
reached our present position of world emi- 
nence without the great wealth of natural 
resources that are found within our own 
borders. Recognizing the substantial con- 
tribution of western mining to the wealth 
and strength of the Nation, and being aware 
of the large number of people who have 
come to depend on this great industry for 
their livelihoods, I maintain that it would 
be grossly unfair to sacrifice their industry 
and the people engaged in it on the altar of 
some new theory in foreign aid. 

Turning from this short discussion of the 
basic philosophy of the situation, let us look 
at some hard present realities, as reflected 
in unemployment figures in my own State 
of Utah. 

Employment in Utah metal mines in Feb- 
ruary 1958 was nearly 2,000 less than it was 
a year ago. This unfortunate situation was 
mainly caused by low prices and faltering 
demand for copper, lead, and zinc. In Feb- 
ruary 1957, for example, we had 1,729 people 
employed in mining lead and zinc. In Febru- 
ary 1958, the number had dropped to 1,100— 
a reduction of almost 30 percent. The Salt 
Lake Tungsten Refinery, with 80 employees, 
was forced to close down entirely on January 
15 of this year, due to the collapse of the 
tungsten program, The refinery had proc- 
essed tungsten ores from a number of neigh- 
boring States. The fluorspar operation in 
Utah has been drastically cut in recent years, 
due to the importation of ores from north- 
ern Mexico. At a time when every agency 
of government and private industry is strug- 
gling desperately to create more jobs, this 
is a serious situation, indeed. 

In the field of nonmetal mining, the sit- 
uation is only slightly less critical. In Utah 
coal mines, the actual reduction in number 
of jobs in February 1958 as compared to the 
same month a year ago was only 200—but 
the miners still on the job were working a 
much shorter workweek, with correspond- 
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ingly less pay and less purchasing power. 
The average workweek in Utah coal last 
month was only 26 hours, as compared with 
33 hours in January 1958 and 39 hours a 
year ago. 

It may be pointed out that not all of the 
job losses in the mining industry are re- 
flected in total unemployment figures for 
the State. Some of the men who have lost 
jobs in the mines have managed to find 
employment elsewhere. However, this has 
been a matter of personal initiative, and the 
hard fact remains that approximately 2,000 
job opportunities have disappeared—at a 
time when job opportunities are at a pre- 
mium. I should further like to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that the com- 
parisons I have cited are between February 
1958 and the same month a year ago—not 
between the present time and a period of 
maximum activity in the mines. In 1948, 
for example, more than 3,000 people were 
employed in Utah lead-zine operations—ap- 
proximately triple the number employed in 
February 1958. A year ago, our western mines 
were already hard hit by the price squeeze, 
and desperately in need of help. The addi- 
tional deterioration in the situation in 12 
months’ time reemphasizes the intensity of 
the present crisis. 

I have cited examples in lead, zinc, copper, 
tungsten, and fluorspar as being most typical 
of the problems besetting mining in Utah. 
I fully realize that other States have com- 
parable problems, with other minerals, and 
I should like to make it clear that I am in 
full sympathy with them, and as concerned 
with finding a solution to their problems as 
with finding a suitable formula for the 
minerals that form the bulk of Utah pro- 
duction. 

Let us turn now to look at the second of 
the two major issues to which I earlier re- 
ferred—the question of national security. 

Extreme free-trade theorists sometimes 
argue, on purely economic grounds, that no 
domestic industry should exist if it cannot 
turn out a delivered product at a price as 
low or lower than that offered by foreign 
competition. Even these extremists, how- 
ever, have never come up with an answer 
to the question of national security. If we 
do not maintain the capacity to produce 
within our own borders the strategic mate- 
rials we need in time of world crisis, we may 
leave ourselves at the mercy of an aggressor. 
The vivid memory of our experience in two 
World Wars cannot be forgotten. 

Historical analysts, looking back over the 
history of the two great world conflicts have 
marveled—and Americans have shuddered— 
at how close the German submarine cam- 
paign came to crippling our industrial war 
effort. It was touch and go in the dark days 
of 1942, and if Hitler had possessed a few 
more submarine squadrons, no one knows 
what the result might have been. Our po- 
tential enemy at the present time has a fleet 
of submarines many times larger than the 
maximum number ever commissioned by the 
Germans, under the Kaiser or under Hitler. 
In the event of another major conflict, the 
importation of large quantities of raw mate- 
rials from abroad would be extremely hazard- 
ous, and the success of such a venture 
unlikely. 

We must remember, too, that there are 
some critical materials that are not to be 
found within our borders, or not to be found 
in substantial quantity. Tin may serve as a 
convenient example. That means we may 
have to import some materials, and it would 
be foolish to share scarce shipping space with 
materials that might easily be produced at 
home, 

If we are to maintain our capacity to 
produce strategic minerals for a time of 
crisis, however, we must maintain a healthy 
minerals industry in normal times. A ship 
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may be placed “in mothballs” and recom- 
missioned in time of war; a trifle obso- 
lescent, perhaps, but still eminently serv- 
iceable. A factory may be shut down and 
later reactivated when needed with only 
minor delay. But an underground mine 
must be kept in operation or it fills with 
water and becomes forever useless. 

Not only existing mines, but potential 
mines hang in balance. The success of a 
mining operation depends as much on long- 
range exploration and planning as on cur- 
rent operation. If our domestic mining in- 
dustry is crippled, there will be no incentive 
for prospecting and exploration. When the 
day of great need arrives, we shall not know 
where to look for the stores of minerals we 
shall so critically need, even though we 
know they lie somewhere beneath the sur- 
face of our own land. In mining, we must 
keep moving steadily ahead, or we are lost. 

This view was clearly expressed in the 
1954 report of the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Minerals Policy. The report (pp. 
14-15) states: 

“Successful mining usually requires long- 
Tange planning and substantial investment. 
Today's mines are the result of exploration, 
development, and risk taking over a period 
of many years. Exploration for mineral de- 
posits often requires substantial venture 
capital—much of it a total loss. * * * 

“Mines of the future must be planned to- 
day, not a decade hence.” 

Before leaving this question of national 
security, I feel it necessary to mention two 
specious and highly dangerous arguments 
against the necessity to preserve our capac- 
ity to produce essential raw materials that 
I have heard advanced, 

The first of these false arguments is that 
we have large existing stockpiles of minerals, 
sufficient to see us through any emergency. 
This is patently ridiculous. Any stockpile 
must be depleted in time, and we should 
then, if we do not preserve our own pro- 
dutive capacity—be at the mercy of foreign 
producers as I have outlined above. 

The second argument is still more dan- 
gerous. This is the argument that an atomic 
war would be over in a maximum of 30 
days, and that the source of raw materials 
would not be a factor in the struggle. 

No man knows when the next war will 
break out, what it will be like, or how long 
it will last. There are many informed mili- 
tary thinkers who are convinced that there 
will never be a war of nuclear weapons— 
and God grant they may be right. The 
power of nuclear weapons is so terrible, they 
feel, that no one will dare use them when 
he knows his enemy has a stock of like 
‘weapons for retaliation. 

If another war should come, it may likely 
be fought with conventional weapons and 
be of long duration. There may be no world 
conflict, but a succession of brush fire 
actions, such as we fought in Korea. In 
either case, we must be fully prepared for 
a long pull, and to neglect our sources of 
strategic raw materials on the premise that 
a future war would be decided in a matter 
of days would be criminal folly. 

There is another economic aspect of this 
matter of depending on foreign sources of 
supply for essential minerals. The cheap 
foreign minerals have a habit of becoming 

ive when our need for them becomes 
critical. Foreign producers, not unnatural- 
ly, boost their prices when they are in a 
position to dictate terms. 

In 1946, for example, the year of big indus- 
trial demand for copper following the end 
of World War II, the price in this country 
of foreign copper lagged consistently under 
the domestic price. It was 11.7 cents a 
pound in January, compared to a domestic 
price of 11.775 cents, rose steadily through 
the year to a price in December of 19.183 
cents a pound, still slightly under the do- 
mestic price of 19.275 cents. 
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Throughout the Korean conflict, however, 
when we were forced to buy more copper 
than we could produce, the price of foreign 
copper was consistently a little above the 
domestic price. 

The picture in lead and zine is similar, 
but more startling. Just before the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the price for 
domestic lead was 11 cents a pound and 
foreign lead was priced at 10.25 cents. Do- 
mestic zinc brought 15 cents a pound, foreign 
zinc 14.5 cents. In July 1951, the price for 
domestic lead was 17 cents and domestic zinc 
brought 17.5 cents—imported lead and zinc 
brought 22.25 and 31.25 cents a pound, re- 
spectively. In other words, we paid through 
the nose for supporting our foreign friends 
through normal times. 

My intention is to keep this statement 
brief and, as I have said, to leave the more 
technical discussion to the more qualified 
experts. I shall not belabor the points I 
have tried to make. I trust, however, I have 
made my position clear. I am convinced 
that a sound long-range minerals policy, de- 
signed to maintain a healthy domestic min- 
ing industry in this country, is essential: 

1. As a matter of equity to an industry 
that has done so much to build this Nation, 
and to the thousands of Americans who de- 
pend on it for their livelihood; 

2. As a matter of maintaining a sound 
national economy at all times and, particu- 
larly at this time, of combating the present 
recession by maintaining existing job oppor- 
tunities; and 

3. As a matter of national security. 

The details of an effective long-range min- 
erals policy must be worked out by the ex- 
perts, but the underlying principles on which 
it must be built are, I think, clear. A rea- 
sonable proportion of the domestic market 
must be preserved for the domestic minerals 
industry, and this must be done by setting 
up some effective import controls. The con- 
trols may vary in the case of different min- 
erals, but specific recommendations in each 
case have been offered by representatives of 
the industry. 

If the terms “a reasonable proportion of 
the domestic market” and “effective import 
controls” sound too vague, let me again refer 
the committee to the two resolutions of the 
western governors which I included in this 
statement. The 1958 resolution, passed at 
Colorado Springs, requests that “at least one- 
half of the domestic market, or the present 
proportion of the domestic market (which- 
ever is higher)” be preserved for the domes- 
tic producer of minerals. This, I think, is 
both specific and eminently reasonable. The 
1957 resolution, passed at Reno, urged that 
import controls be designed to offset “the 
differentials in the economic structures of 
the various world producers of min- 
erals * * * to permit the domestic minerals 
industry to operate on a basis of normal sup- 
ply and demand, with only the amount of 
protection needed to adjust the differentials 
previously referred to.” Again, I think this 
is both clear and fair. The American min- 
ing industry is not asking favors, it is ask- 
ing only the opportunity to compete in its 
own market on a basis of efficient produc- 
tion. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity 
to present my views. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall object to the bill for many reasons. 
Not only does it establish the Brannan 
formula in the minerals industry, but 
subsidizing an industry in lieu of tariffs 
is a new venture and one which will be 
regretted later if started. 

In the case of tungsten, that mineral 
will be supported at $36 a ton. The pro- 
ducers will be able to sell it for $18 a ton 
and bill Uncle Sam for $18. At what- 
ever price below $36 tungsten is sold, 
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Uncle Sam will pick up the check for 
the differential. 

There will be no incentive whatever 
for a producer to get the maximum price 
from his customers. Why should he 
dicker for the last 50 cents? He can cut 
the price $2 or $3, and Uncle Sam will 
be standing by to pick up the check for 
the differential. Under the bill for any 
differential below $36 a ton, the pro- 
ducer will be reimbursed to the extent of 
$18. This is for a mineral of which there 
already is a vast oversupply. 

I call attention to the fact that $36 
a ton is the highest price at which tung- 
sten has sold at any time since 1953. At 
present, the price range for tungsten is 
between $10 and $12.50 a ton in the open 
market. This is based upon figures fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce 
as recently as yesterday. 

There can be no justification for any 
such give-away program. 

Every agency of the Government 
clearly states that we have more tung- 
sten on hand than can conceivably be 
needed even in the event of a long war 
with all production stopped. Yet it is 
proposed to reimburse the tungsten pro- 
ducer $18 a ton. Tungsten has not sold 
higher than $12.50 a ton in 1958 or 
$27.25 in 1957, It was around $30 to $34 
in 1956. Those were prices then ob- 
tained only when supported by the 
United States Government, and the tax- 
payers were paying for the support. 

Speaking of whether tungsten is 
needed or not, Mr. Flemming, Director 
of the ODM, made this statement in 
1957, when he testified on a similar pro- 
posal: 

Tungsten on hand exceeds both the mini- 
mum and long-time stockpile objectives. 
The inventory plus orders is larger than the 
total 5-year requirements. There is clearly 
no defense justification for a continuation 
of this program because even without any 
access to either domestic or foreign sources 
of supply in the event of war, we would have 
enough in the stockpile to meet total re- 
quirements for approximately a 5-year period. 


There is no testimony anywhere to 
indicate that Mr, Flemming has changed 
that statement. 

We are moving far afield by proposing 
to support other commodities at prices 
higher than those at which they have 
been selling in recent years. For in- 
stance, the highest price at which fluor- 
spar sold in 1958 was around $50 a ton. 
Yet it is proposed to establish the sup- 
port price at $53 a ton, and not neces- 
sarily at 1 shipping point, but at any 
shipping point in the Nation. This price 
is regardless of any freight differential, 
Uncle Sam will pay $13 a ton, plus any 
differential in freight. They can make 
as much money at $40 as they can at $50. 
There will again be no incentive on the 
part of the producer to establish a higher 
market price. All he will have to do will 
be to bill the Treasury for the difference. 

The same is true of the price of zinc, 
Zinc is to be supported at a price of 1344 
cents a pound. It can sell as low in the 
market as 10.6 cents a pound. The Gov- 
ernment will make up the difference of 
2.9 cents a pound. 

Again, there will be no incentive for the 
producer to try to develop a good market. 
The bill adopts the old Brannan formula, 
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which tells the producer, in effect, “Take 
care of your customers and bill Uncle 
Sam for the difference. The American 
taxpayers will pick up the check.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
the farm-support program now permits 
borrowing and storage? The farmers do 
not have to sell. They know they can 
get at least the parity price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true and we 
have been criticizing these excessive 
costs under a high support program. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not even 
called the Brannan plan. I commend 
the Secretary of Agriculture for advo- 
cating that the support prices be rolled 
back to a more realistic level. They have 
been rolled back substantially in the past 
few years. Most of us have voted for 
such rollbacks. The prices would have 
been rolled back more if the Secretary 
had had his way, because he said that 
such a program was unsound. I agree 
with him fully. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The minerals pro- 
gram, likewise, is an unsound program. 
The average prices for western zinc in 
the East St. Louis market—and these 
prices were provided yesterday by the 
Department of Commerce—are as fol- 
lows: In 1953, 10.86 cents a pound; in 
1954, 10.69 cents a pound; in 1955, 12.30 
cents a pound; in 1956, 13.49 cents a 
pound; in 1957, 11.40 cents a pound; in 
1958, approximately 10 cents a pound. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all those 
prices are below the 13'4-cents-a-pound 
price set forth in the bill, the committee 
proposes that zine be supported at a price 
higher than any price at which it has 
been sold since the end of the Korean 
war. Certainly, such a provision cannot 
be justified. 

Certainly the American taxpayers 
should not be burdened with the cost of 
any such extravagent program. 

This committee proposal has gone far 
beyond any realm of reasonableness, 
when it would result in supporting the 
prices of these metals at higher levels 
than they have had even since the end 
of the Korean war. 

In the case of common lead, the av- 
erage prices at New York have been as 
follows: 

In 1953, 13.48 cents a pound. 

In 1954, 14.05 cents a pound. 

In 1955, 15.14 cents a pound. 

In 1956, 16.01 cents a pound. 

In 1957, 14.66 cents a pound. 

In only one of those years; namely, 
1956, did lead sell for more than the 
suggested 1544 cents a pound. Yet the 
price provided by the pending bill would 
be higher than the average price during 
any of the years since the end of the 
Korean war except one. 

By means of the pending bill, the 
prices of these commodities would be 
supported at wartime levels; and, in 
addition, the small producers would 
even be given an extra 1 cent a pound 
or 1% cents a pound. 

This formula puts the discarded agri- 
culture program of 90 percent parity to 
shame, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL in the chair), Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to propound 
a unanimous-consent agreement, based 
on a conference with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the acting 
minority leader, the Senator from IMi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]: I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately at the end of 
the morning hour on tomorrow, debate 
on the amendment which the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] now has 
at the desk be limited to a total of 30 
minutes, or 15 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed agreement? 
The Chair hears none. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TOMOR- 
ROW AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until tomorrow, 
at 10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me say 
that in view of the change in cireum-~ 
stances, no yea-and-nay votes will be 
taken this evening on the pending meas- 
ure. But it is the hope of the leadership 
that the onion bill can be brought up 
later in the evening. 

I thank the Senator from Delaware 
for yielding to me. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND 
OTHER MINERALS FROM DOMES- 
TIC MINES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S.4036) to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been en- 
tered into applies only to the amendment 
which I have at the desk. 

I do not believe the amendment has 
been read from the desk by the clerk, so 
as to be officially presented. Therefore, 
I ask that the amendment now be read; 
and then I shall ask that the yeas-and- 
nays be ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment. If the yeas-and- 
nays are ordered, the Recorp vote will 
be taken on tomorrow. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As I understand, 
the agreement which has been entered 
applies to further debate on only the 
one amendment. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Has any limita- 
tion been applied to further debate on 
the bill itself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only limitation which has been entered 
applies to the pending amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say that we tried to work out an 
agreement in regard to limiting debate 
on other amendments and on the bill it- 
self, but we were not able todo so. How- 
ever, the Senator from Delaware has as- 
sured us that he will be reasonable as 
regards the debate on the other amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Delaware will be stated. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
WILLIAMs was read, as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the words 
“and tungsten trioxide.” 

On page 2, line 6, strike out the words 
“and tungsten trioxide.” 

On page 2, strike out all of lines 24 and 25, 

On page 4, strike out all of lines 3 and 4. 

On page 5, line 4, strike out the “;” and 
“and tungsten trioxide, three thousand 
short-ton units.” 

On page 5, beginning with line 13, strike 
out all of section 104 (a) down to and in- 
cluding line 7 on page 6. 

On page 6, lines 13 and 14, strike out the 
following language “and tungsten trioxide, 
$18 per short-ton unit of WO,.” 

On page 6, line 22, strike out the words 
“tungsten trioxide, fifty-five thousand short- 
ton units.” 

On page 8, beginning with line 25, strike 
out all of paragraph (d), down to and in- 
cluding line 4 on page 9. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on the question of 
agreeing to this amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment will strike out of the bill all 
reference to tungsten. Other amend- 
ments which will deal with other com- 
modities and the prices on them will be 
offered later, but the pending amend- 
ment is the so-called tungsten amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, tomorrow, prior to the 
taking of the vote, I shall discuss the 
pending amendment further, so there 
is no need for me to discuss it further 
tonight. 

I will conclude by saying that I be- 
lieve that before the Senate adopts the 
proposed formula, it should reexamine it 
very carefully. Where will this new type 
of subsidy stop once it gets started? 
Earlier this afternoon the Senator from 
West Virginia stated that perhaps next 
year he would propose the same pro- 
gram for aluminum and coal; and then 
the Senator from Illinois advised the 
Senate that next week he would ask the 
Senate to consider a similar program for 
metallurgical fluorspar in connection 
with a bill which is to be reported. 
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I have no doubt that once we com- 
mence such a subsidy program, which 
proposes to make up for the differential 
between American costs and foreign 
costs of wages and production, it will 
not be stopped. I do not believe the 
United States Treasury has enough 
money to keep such a wholesale indus- 
trywide subsidy program going. I do 
not believe that either the principle or 
the prices proposed to be paid can be 
justified. If adopted, let no one be dis- 
illusioned—this is the beginning of 
socialization of American industry. The 
American taxpayers will not agree to 
support these industries unless they too 
can share in the profits. I believe the 
committee went completely haywire 
when it recommended the program with 
these prices. 

I just cannot conceive that the ad- 
ministration has agreed to the prices 
named in the bill. I say this notwith- 
standing the colloquy of earlier today 
in the Chamber, during which it was 
stated by representatives of the bill that 
the departments downtown have ex- 
amined the bill as it has now been re- 
ported to the Senate, and that they were 
in complete support of it. I do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the Senators who 
take that position. I just think they 
are wrong in their understanding. To- 
morrow I shall attempt to clear it up, 
because it is definitely my opinion and 
information that the departments are 
opposed to the bill as it is now before 
us. I make that statement without fear 
of successful contradiction; and tomor- 
row I shall either prove the statement 
or withdraw it before the Senate votes 
on this amendment. There should be 
no doubt as to whether the prices pro- 
posed—which provide for increased pay- 
ments—have the approval of the ad- 
ministration. In my own mind I am 
convinced that the prices recommended 
by the committee in the bill as now be- 
fore the Senate does not have the ap- 
proval of the administration. 

This question will be cleared up to- 
morrow. ‘The statement which I have 

“made will either be supported or re- 
tracted, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF 
ANIMALS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
doubt if there is pending before the Sen- 
ate a single measure which has aroused 
such strong support by persons having 
@ deep-seated feeling of kindness for 
oe as has the humane slaughtering 

The substitution by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of a study bill 
will further delay bringing into effect 
humane slaughtering methods which 
have been used for many, many years 
in many foreign countries, and would 
only be a setback for those conscientious 
persons who feel the time has come for 
us to institute humane slaughtering. 

Because of the surge of protests at the 
substitution of a study bill instead of 
an action bill, as proposed in the House- 
passed humane slaughtering bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed at this point in the RECORD var- 
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ious editorials from some of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers expressing them- 
selves very strongly on the substitution. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of June 30, 1958] 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS SHOULDN'T REQUIRE 
FURTHER STUDY 

Supporters of the humane slaughter bill 
have lost a battle, but they are determined 
that they have not lost a war. Their set- 
back came in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. It bore the personal stamp of their 
long-time opponent, Senator ELLENpDER, of 
Louisiana, who is the committee chairman. 

The voting lineup was a curious one. This 
measure, which would oblige meatpackers 
doing business with the Government to use 
humane methods in killing animals, does 
not seem to have a partisan coloration, nor 
does it imply any liberal-conservative divi- 
sion. The Senators who defeated the bill in 
committee, however, are the ones who often 
combine to Kill liberal legislation, 

This committee bloc consisted of Demo- 
cratic Senators ELLENDER, JOHNSTON, HOL- 
LAND, EASTLAND, and TALMADGE, all from the 
Deep South, combined with Republican Sen- 
ators Younc, THYE, HICKENLOOPER, MUNDT, 
and SCHOEPPEL, all northern conservatives. 
Five Senators stood out against this majority 
of ten. They were Democrats HUMPHREY, 
SYMINGTON, and PROXMIRE, plus Republicans 
AIKEN and WILLIAMS. 

The Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion still hopes to bring the bill to a vote 
on the floor of the Senate, despite the ad- 
verse committee action. This is a difficult 
but a possible maneuver. The Humane 
Slaughter advocates do not accept for a 
moment the committee’s recommendation for 
“further study” of slaughter methods. They 
point out that this has been the excuse for 
inaction used by the packing industry ever 
since the late 1920's. 


NO TIME FOR SURRENDER 


The bill’s supporters are certainly not 
going to give up what to them is a crusade 
for decency and humanity. They had a 
notable success this spring when their bill 
passed the House of Representatives by a 
rousing voice vote. Before that, the House 
Agriculture Committee had made a personal 
inspection of slaughterhouse practices and 
had come out disgusted and convinced. The 
committee vote was 25 to 3 for the bill. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee failed 
tc follow this good example of studying the 
problem at first hand in the slaughter pens. 
They stayed instead in the committee room, 
listening to spokesmen for most of the pack- 
inghouses. 

The opposition of the packers to a reform 
bill is surely based on the pocketbook. They 
would have to buy and install some new 
equipment, at considerable expense, if the 
bill went through. Hormel & Co. has already 
installed the recommended carbon dioxide 
gas tunnel for painless hog slaughter, and 
the use of the captive bolt pistol for instant 
stunning of other animals. The company 
asserts that it has saved money, quite aside 
from the humane considerations. But the 
old guard of the industry is unwilling to try 
such a change of ancient practices. 

They have fought a delaying action for 
three decades, always asking for more time 
to study the new methods. In view of their 
record, there is no reason to respect their in- 
tentions in this matter. 

Senator ELLENDER reports that he received 
more than 20,000 letters from supporters of 
the legislation. They were not enough to 
shake his deeply entrenched opposition. 
Letters may still have their effect on other 
Members cf the Senate, however, who are 
sensitive to public opinion and also to the 
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still, small voice of their own conscience 

when they think of needless torture of dumb 

animals who cannot plead their own cause. 

{From the Northern Virginia Sun, Arlington, 
Va., of June 24, 1958] 


DEATH BY Too MucH STUDY 


The efforts by friends of the packers and 
major slaughterhouses of the country to de- 
feat humane slaughter by “studying it to 
death” are pretty transparent. 

Last week the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee substituted for an effective measure 
passed by the House a bill providing for a 
2-year study of the techniques of rendering 
animals senseless before they are actually 
killed. 

To provide for further study of these tech- 
niques which are in use in some American 
packinghouses as well, is about as needed as 
a 2-year study on the techniques of frying 
bacon. 

We note that the humane-slaughter bill is 
not on Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JÓHN- 
son’s priority list of measures on which he 
hopes to get Senate action before adjourn- 
ment. 

We realize that any priority list that is 
issued to the press must be limited, and we 
hope that Mr. Jonnson has not precluded 
scheduling Senate action on this measure, 
so that there will be an opportunity for the 
full Senate to override its Agricultural Com- 
mittee and pass the improved bill already 
approved by the House. 

Failing that, however, we hope that the 
Congress will not go ahead with the enact- 
ment of a 2-year study bill. As we have said, 
such a bill is not needed, and it would cer- 
tainly be used as an excuse to forestall any 
really effective action on humane slaughter 
for another 2 years. 

Why not face the issue now? 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express of 
June 27, 1958] 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 
Now 


A bill to require a more humane method of 
slaughtering meat animals in the Nation's 
packing plants has just been reported out of 
committee in the Senate, amended unfavor- 
ably from the House-passed version. 

The proposed legislation has been a long- 
time project of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation. A careful study of the provisions 
of the House-passed bill seems clear proof 
that it is a reasonable proposal. It would re- 
duce the incidence of accident to slaughter- 
house workers, It would materially reduce 
the loss from bruised carcasses. It would 
eliminate a wasteful and needlessly cruel 
packing-house practice that is a carryover 
from the dark ages. 

The first humane-slaughter bill was pre- 
sented to the Congress in 1955. It got side- 
tracked. It has been revived in each session 
since. We trust this time it will pass as the 
House approved it. 


[From the Champaign (Ill.) Gazette] 


ELLENDER’s BILL WOULD ONLY DELAY HUMANE 
SLAUGHTER 


Adoption of legislation to protect animals 
from needless cruelty in slaughterhouses will 
be delayed for at least 2 more years if a 
bill approved by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee becomes law. 

Earlier this year the House passed a bill 
requiring the use of specified humane 
slaughter methods by all plants selling meat 
to er Federal Government after December 
31, 1959. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, said the bill approved by the com- 
mittee he heads is aimed at making humane 
slaughter compulsory after the subject has 
been thoroughly studied by Federal scientists 
and experts. 
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The measure provides that after a 2-year 
study, the Secretary of Agriculture must rec- 
ommend legislation making the use of ap- 
proved slaughter methods mandatory for all 
livestock and poultry plants. 

Humane societies and other groups have 
been pressing for adoption of the House bill 
with its ban on Government purchases from 
plants failing to adopt humane methods. 

Some meatpackers and the administration 
have favored the research approach. Many 
supporters of the House bill regard the pro- 
posal for at least 2 more years of study as 
merely a stalling tactic. They contend that 
there is no need for 2 years additional 
study of the humane methods which are al- 
ready in use in some American plants and 
required by law in Western Europe. 

The vast majority of Americans are likely 
to agree that livestock should be protected 
against unnecessary pain and suffering. 

If a law is needed to accomplish this hu- 
mane purpose it should be enacted as 
promptly as possible in a country which 
makes much of its concern for civilized ways 
of doing things but which lags behind some 
European countries in requiring humane 
processes in its meat plants. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
June 28, 1958] 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING Is BLOCKED IN 
COMMITTEE 

Senator WILLIAM PuRTELL once remarked 
that he had never seen anything evoke so 
much mail as the proposed humane slaughter 
bill. Other Senators have had the same ex- 
perience. The champions of legislation to 
modernize America’s slaughtering methods 
were gratified when the House of Representa- 
tives passed the bill without killing it with 
amendments. The bill went next to the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee where, as every- 
one knew, the packing interests waited with 
their heaviest fire. The bill didn’t have a 
chance. And while committee chairman 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER and his colleagues 
looked on, the packers trimmed the bill to 
their taste. The resulting bill provides for 
study, and nothing more. 

This happened in the same committee 2 
years ago. The committee members didn’t 
set foot in a slaughterhouse. Nor would 
they listen to a sound film about it. No 
wonder the Senators voted 10 to 5 to pass the 
study bill. Their fellow Congressmen in the 
House, on the other hand, had looked in on 
slaughtering techniques. They saw the cruel 
and they saw the humane, and voted for the 
humane. That the members of the agricul- 
ture committee were indifferent to the bill’s 
purpose speaks poorly of them. The facts, 
had they been given a hearing, would have 
won out. But the committee heard only a 
few packers who did not want to be both- 
ered with changes. 

Being a small group, these packers have 
avoided battle in the public forum. And so 
efforts like that of religious groups and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs went 
virtually uncontested, except in senatorial 
chambers. Here the powerful members of 
the American Meat Institute worked hard. 
They sold the right Senators on the idea 
that changing to humane methods would be 
costly; that it was nothing to jump into; and 
that it should be studied. And this worked. 
What is most disappointing is that much of 
the support given by other Senators had 
little effect. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
April 27, 1958] 


ACTION, Not STUDY 


A nation which pays much attention to 
humaneness in the treatment of living 
things ought to know, if it does not, of the 
cruel use of the knife and sledge-hammer in 
slaughtering animals for its food. This week 
the Senate Agriculture Committee holds 
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hearings on a bill already passed by the 
House to make humane slaughter methods 
Federal policy and to require Federal agen- 
cies to buy meat only from packers using 
such methods. 

This measure is weaker than the Humane 
Society hoped for, but at least it should en- 
courage the use of anesthesia, the captive 
bolt pistol and other humane methods of 
slaughter. Yet, strangely enough, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sided with the 
American Meat Institute in calling for 
“study.” 

Humane slaughter is the rule in some of 
our finest packing plants, and is the law 
in most West European countries. What is 
there for the Congress of a humane nation 
to study? 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
20, 1958] 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER RUNAROUND 


Some time ago, the House passed a Hu- 
mane Slaughter bill, forbidding United 
States Government agencies to buy meat 
from suppliers using the brutal, inhumane 
methods of killing meat animals still in use 
in far to many United States slaughter- 
houses. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee now 
has approved a substitute bill. This one 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to study 
the subject for 2 years, while countless more 
animals die in agony, and then submit a 
proposal to Congress for a humane slaughter 
law. 

STOP TORTURING MEAT ANIMALS TO DEATH 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, backs this bill with the tired 
old plea that the subject requires further 
research—disregarding the facts that hu- 
mane slaughter methods have been success- 
fully used in most of Western Europe for 
years, and that a few United States packers 
(notably Hormel) have long found them 
both successful and profitable. 

We hope the Senate will give the boot to 
this heartless and hypocritical substitute 
measure and pass the House bill promptly. 
[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 

of April 26, 1958] 
BRING HOME THE BACON WITH A CLEAR 
CONSCIENCE 


This little piggy went to market— 

And one day he turns up alongside of the 
eggs on your breakfast plate. 

What happens in between almost nobody 
knows, and still fewer care. But if you have 
a conscience you cannot say, “It’s none of 
my business.” 

Representative W. R. Poace, Democrat, of 
Texas, who introduced a humane slaughter 
bill in the House of Representatives, told 
his Congressional colleagues: “They still kill 
hogs by bleeding them to death on the grue- 
some wheel—an instrument of torture to 
which live conscious hogs are shackled in 
an endless line.” The Congressman contin- 
ued with a description of shockingly crude 
and inhumane slaughter methods that ap- 
pear to remain unchanged from the days of 
Upton Sinclair's The Jungle. 

Representative Poace’s bill passed the 
House. But it may be killed in the Senate 
if citizens don’t speak up louder than the 
meat lobby which is hollering, if you’ll par- 
don the expression, like a stuck pig. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of April 28, 1958] 


LONG OVERDUE LEGISLATION 


The Senate Agriculture Committee is 
scheduled to start hearings today on a bill 
that deserves unanimous committee support 
and prompt Senate action. The legislation 
(a similar measure has been passed by the 
House) provides for humane slaughter of 
animals. Eight foreign countries have taken 
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action against the needless cruelty involved 
in present slaughter methods. Co 
should add the United States to this list 
without delay. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register of June 4, 
1958] 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL 


When he says, as he did the other day, that 
“one of the urgent and thoroughly justified 
pieces of proposed legislation * * * pres- 
ently before Congress is the humane slaugh- 
ter bill,” United States Senator RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon, speaks the sentiments 
of countless Americans who agree that un- 
necessary cruelty in slaughtering meat ani- 
mals should be condemned by Federal law. 

It would have been preferable, as we have 
said heretofore, to see the meatpacking in- 
dustry uniformly abandon inhumane slaugh- 
ter practices by voluntary action. 

But this has not been done, and there is 
no assurance that it ever would be done. 
The country has waited patiently—indeed, it 
has waited too long—for voluntary abandon- 
ment of needless cruelty in animal slaughter. 
It cannot tenably be arrued that the country 
should wait longer. 

A humane slaughter bill already has been 
passed by the House. The Senate bill to 
which Mr. NEUBERGER referred in his remarks, 
and of which he is a cosponsor, is pending in 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, headed 
by Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana. 

Senator NEUBERGER expressed hope that the 
committee will soon report the bill “without 
serious modifications or diminution.” The 
bill should be reported promptly and without 
being butchered to pieces. 

As an example of the widespread disap- 
proval of cruelty and barbarism in slaugh- 
tering animals, Senator NEUBERGER noted that 
a current publication of the National Council 
of Catholic Women contains a most persua- 
sive and effective statement in behalf of the 
(humane slaughter) bill. 

Co: should let no grass grow under 
its feet in enacting legislation at this session 
for the purpose of bringing about the general 
use of humane methods as a substitute for 
inhumane methods in animal slaughter. 

No case can be made out for further post- 
poning this type of legislation. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
May 16, 1958] 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The humane slaughter issue brings in 
more Congressional mail these days than any 
other, Congressional Quarterly reports, and 
chances for some legislation this year are 
reported good. 

The basic issue is: Should Congress pass a 
law telling slaughterers how to kill animals, 
or trust the industry to work out humane 
methods by itself? Hormel has already done 
so. 
On February 4, the House passed a hu- 
mane slaughter bill, which would apply only 
to slaughterers who sell meat to the Govern- 
ment. Some question whether the House- 
passed bill is strong enough, suggest that all 
slaughterers be required to slaughter hu- 
manely. 

The 15-man Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee now has the bill and must decide 
whether to send it to the Senate floor for a 
vote. 

The sale of meat is private industry, and, 
generally speaking we fear the intrusion of 
Government into private business. And yet 
when we read in Congressional Quarterly 
“how a hog is slaughtered in the United 
States packing plants today," we had no de- 
sire to finish our breakfast. 

Humane societies call most present 
slaughtering methods: “cruel, barbaric, and 
immoral.” We are forced to agree, 
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[From the New Work World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 23, 1958] 


WHAT, More STUDY? 


Four long months ago the House passed a 
bill establishing humane slaughter of meat 
animals as public policy and requiring that 
the Federal Government buy meat only from 
packing plants using humane methods. 

Now, after letting the bill gather dust all 
that time, the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee has lamely reported out a substitute bill. 
In effect it tells the Secretary of Agriculture 
to study the situation and come back in 2 
years with proposals for a humane slaughter 
bill. 

More study, indeed. This issue has just 
about been studied to death, as the Senate 
committee well knows. 

We hope other Senators (including New 
York’s Irvine Ives and Jacos Javits) will 
reject this latest stall and insist that the 
House bill be put before the Senate. 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal of 
April 10, 1958] 


NEEDLESS PAIN 


We Americans pride ourselves for being 
leaders in this world; yet we still allow our 
food animals to meet their fate in cruel and 
needless pain. 

Strong groups in Washington have been 
fighting the compulsory humane-slaughter 
legislative campaign of humanitarians. The 
humane groups are pushing to get Senate 
bill 1497 and House bill 8308 passed by the 
Senate. 

Both of these bills are now before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. H. R. 8308 has already been passed 
by the House, on February 4. 

Opponents of the two bills have intro- 
duced a third bill which would set up a study 
commission on humane slaughter. If passed, 
this bill would delay for 2 or more years 
enactment of more effective legislation 
against slaughterhouse cruelty. 

Humane slaughter has been compulsory in 
Switzerland since 1874. Since then similar 
laws have been enacted and enforced in most 
of Western Europe. 

These laws demand that all livestock and 
poultry, prior to slaughter, be rendered in- 
sensible by mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
or other means determined to be rapid, effec- 
tive, and humane. The availability of such 
devices now makes humane slaughter prac- 
tical and economically sound. 

Many meat packers already are using hu- 
mane-slaughter methods; however, unless a 
compulsory bill is passed by Congress, there 
will always be packers who will continue to 
refuse humane slaughter methods. 

For the packinghouse worker, present in- 
humane slaughtering methods are arduous, 
degrading, and unsafe. The accident rate is 
shockingly high. Working conditions are 
poor. Adoption of humane slaughtering 
methods would not only upgrade the work- 
ers’ attitude, but it could sharply reduce the 
rate of accidents. 

Whether humane slaughter is passed as a 
compulsory measure during this session of 
Congress depends to a great degree upon all 
citizens. H. R. 8308 can be passed this year 
by hearty support. 


{From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 14, 
1958] 


END NEEDLESS CRUELTY 

House-approved legislation requiring meat- 
packers to slaughter animals in a humane 
way is nearing a showdown in the Senate. 
The Agriculture and Forestry Committee has 
concluded hearings on the measure and is 
expected to decide next week whether to 
send it to the Senate floor for a vote. The 
decision will, we hope, be affirmative. 

The House bill was passed by a voice vote 
last February 4, It would require packers 
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who sell meat to the Federal Government to 
use humane slaughter methods. Since the 
Government buys so much meat, proponents 
of the legislation feel that this would lead 
to widespread slaughter reforms. 

Chairman ELLENDER of the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee isn’t so sure of 
that, however. He has asked why the rules 
shouldn’t apply to all slaughterers, including 
those who don’t sell to the Government. 

That is a pertinent question. A Senate 
amendment to make the bill applicable to all 
slaughterers is desirable. If, however, an at- 
tempt at amendment would doom the legis- 
lation at this session, then we would prefer 
to see the House version accepted. The 
House bill would, after all, be a big step for- 
ward in the long fight to end needlessly cruel 
practices in the packing industry. 

It is not convincing to argue, as the Agri- 
culture Department has, that there hasn't 
been enough research into humane slaughter 
methods. This is not a new issue. Humane 
groups have been trying for 30 years to coax 
packers to act voluntarily. They point to a 
few United States packing plants, like 
George A. Hormel & Co., and to packers in 
European countries who have worked out 
humane slaughter methods. Legislation 
would provide a spur to research and action. 
There is no need of further delay. If the 
Senate committee will bring the bill to the 
floor, the pressure of public opinion will, we 
believe, result in its passage. 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES ROOSEVELT—WORK OF 
AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER AT 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
American Medical Center at Denver 
stands as a glowing example of Ameri- 
can brotherhood and humanity, com- 
pletely devoid of partisanship or dis- 
crimination in its healing of the sick. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that an address delivered by Represent- 
ative JAMES ROOSEVELT at the 54th an- 
niversary dinner of this group—a mov- 
ing documentary of the work done by 
this organization—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT AT THE 54TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER AT DENVER, 
CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 21, 1958 


Honored guests and friends, it is always 
heartening to come to Chicago to meet so 
many old and new friends of our American 
Medical Center. 

I know you won’t be too unhappy when I 
tell you my remarks tonigh{ will be brief, 
informal, and very specific. 

First, let me ask this: What is it that 
brings all of us here tonight for a hospital 
some 1,000 miles away in Denver? 

I know you come to renew pleasant fellow- 
ship and to enjoy the traditionally fine en- 
tertainment arranged by Pat Hoy, Leo Nellis, 
Lou Zahn, and other stalwarts of your Mid- 
west advisory board. 

You are also here, I am sure, in support of 
the American Medical Center which tonight 
celebrates its 54th anniversary of unique 
service to victims of cancer, tuberculosis, and 
allied chest diseases. 

A hospital, obviously, is not brick and 
mortar, nor even flowers and lawn. It is 
people—human beings who need help and 
those who help. 

The American Medical Center, to be very 
specific, is room 129. Here you will find a 
32-year-old man who has been at the Denver 
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institution for the past 8 years. A victim of 
tuberculosis, this irrepressible young man 
has become an artist and writer despite ter- 
rible physical difficulties. 

Since his high schooling was interrupted 
by TB, he has taken correspondence courses 
and studied with scientists and economists 
who have been patients at the hospital from 
time to time. He studied art with a German 
painter who was a fellow patient and became 
so proficient he started to conduct a class in 
painting for others at the hospital. He has 
also learned to use a typewriter in bed and 
writes short stories, plays, and poetry with 
such skill that a Denver advertising agency 
is discussing a possible job with him. 

For room 129 is a human being—Howard 
Fandre, formerly of Albany Park here and 
an erstwhile student at Roosevelt High 
School, whose late father owned a trucking 
business and whose mother still lives in 
your city. That is what your presence here 
tonight makes possible. 

And the American Medical Center is 
room 232. Here is a tall, thin 44-year-old 
man has spent the past 5 years, 3 of these 
on his back with crippling chest disease. As 
a younger man he graduated from high 
school into the depression, went to one of 
the CCC camps and later to work in a res- 
taurant. He discovered he had tubercu- 
losis, had no funds, A union leader rec- 
ommended the American Medical Center 
(then known as the Jewish Consumptives 
Relief Society before it widened its program 
to include victims of cancer.) After a num- 
ber of major operations, this patient started 
to work at the hospital’s intercom radio 
station. 

Now, every morning, he throws a switch 
and the strains of “stay on the sunny side of 
the street” bring good cheer and varied 
music to bedridden patients. Room 232 is 
thus another human being—Clyde Harlow, 
formerly of 415 East 115th Street, Chicago. 

That is another reason you are here 
tonight. 

And room 202 houses Maxine Johannsen, 
a 46-year-old waitress recently referred to 
the hospital by Loretta Fox, the energetic 
and charming member of your labor com- 
mittee here. 

And room 211 is the second home of Viva 
Vannett, a telephone operator from Chi- 
cago being treated for chest diseases, who is 
now attending five classes a week at Den- 
ver's Opportunity School. And in room 264, 
you will find Clara Leff (who has 2 brothers 
and 4 sisters in Chicago), an asthma patient 
for the past year. 

You can multiply these rooms by the 
scores for an indication of how this Denver- 
located hospital has directly helped the Chi- 
cago community. In the past 10 years alone, 
more than 150 Chicagoans have been given 
a new chance at life by this unusual insti- 
tution. 

But the American Medical Center is other 
human beings, as well. For example, it is 
Kenneth Dillingham, a 48-year-old telephone 
serviceman, room 17 in the cancer division. 
When he was first admitted with cancer of 
the kidney and other areas, doctors shook 
their heads. His case seemed so advanced, 
almost incurable. Yet 68 days later, this 
man walked out into the warm Rocky Moun- 
tain sun to lead a productive life once more. 

Cured? Only time will tell. Certainly the 
medical care and surgery he received at the 
American Medical Center saved his life. 

Yet equally important, science can learn 
much from this man’s fight for health that 
will help 40 million other Americans now 
alive who will develop cancer during their 
lifetime unless a preventive is found. 

That is why I am happy to announce that 
the hospital is launching a new institute for 
cancer research where treatment and research 
will go hand in hand. The hospital plans to 
construct a new cancer research building 
and clinical laboratories structure and to 
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admit 100 more patients with far-advanced 
cases of cancer and chest disease. In human 
terms, this means that hundreds of patients 
will haye a new haven to turn to. In mate- 
rial terms, it means that the hospital will 
need $451,000 to build and equip the new 
cancer research building; $529,500 for the 
new clinical laboratories structure; $100,000 
to staff these vital facilities; $500,000 to admit 
the 100 more patients with advanced disease, 
and $750,000 for current maintenance needs 
or a total of $2,330,500 for our maintenance 
and capital expansion programs this coming 
year—1958-59. 

The hospital is other individuals, as well. 
I am delighted to report that Dr. Robert A. 
Huseby, professor of surgery and research at 
the University of Colorado School of Medicine 
has been named consultant in cancer re- 
search for the new institute. Formerly asso- 
ciated with the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research and now serving as a con- 
sultant to the United States Public Health 
Service and Surgeon General’s office, Dr. 
Huseby is nationally known for his creative 
research in the field of drug therapy on can- 
cer of the breast and prostate. 

At the same time, the hospital has ap- 
pointed Dr. Virginia Downing as chief of 
its cancer chemotherapy division. Dr. 
Downing has done research with Johns Hop- 
kins, Harvard Medical School, the National 
Cancer Institute at Bethesda, and the Chil- 
dren’s Tumor Clinic in Boston. 

Their interest and excitement in the new 
program at the American Medical Center 
are inspiring to see. And the reason for 
this lies in the very core and concept of 
this wonderful 54-year-old hospital. 

In 1904, a small group of working people 
in Denver chipped in $1.10 to set up 6 tents 
for the relief of victims of consumption who 
were flocking to the Mile High City. From 
its very beginning, the hospital had an open 
door policy and admitted patients seemingly 
hopeless or incurable for an unlimited period 
of hospitalization. By so doing, the hospi- 
tal saved the lives of thousands of advanced 
tuberculosis cases and helped in the break- 
through against the white plague. 

In this same tradition and to help in the 
breakthrough against cancer, the medical 
center opened its doors in 1954 to other 
seemingly holepless or incurable cases of 
malignancies and has already saved many 
lives. 

Most hospitals are unable to tie up their 
beds for an unlimited period of time with 
cases of cancer seemingly without hope. 

Where can these patients turn? To the 
obscure corner of a nursing home? Back 
to burden an already troubled family? In 
either event, they can only suffer, without 
medical science being able to help them or 
to learn from them how to help others. 

The American Medical Center, at which 
Dr. Huseby and Dr. Downing are helping to 
set up the Institute for Cancer Research, 
uniquely represents the only non-tax-sup- 
ported hospital in the country where un- 
limited free cancer care goes hand in hand 
with continuous clinical testing and re- 
search, 

Thus, day after day, the cancer researcher 
can conduct painstaking tests not only in 
test tubes and animals, as in most projects, 
but with human beings over a continuous 
and protracted period. In this way he can 
not only help those suffering from cancer 
today, but help create a world in which there 
will be no cancer. 

What a wonderful blessing that would be 
to mankind. 

This is no idle dream. It is true that man, 
who has scaled Everest, projected himself far 
into space, and harnessed the atom still finds 
himself helpless before chronic diseases like 
cancer, Yet, when he has mobilized all his 
resources he has made miraculous strides. 
Take the recent experience with polio, where 
concerted organization curbed a disease 
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whose name once struck fear in the heart of 
every parent. 

Each generation must face the challenge of 
its own day. 

Just as our fathers helped in the break- 
through against diphtheria and smallpox 
and, more recently, tuberculosis and polio, so 
must we marshal our forces for the break- 
through against cancer and chronic diseases 
which cost our Nation 1 billion man-hours 
yearly and uncounted heartache. 

Toward this goal I earnestly propose a 
point 4 program for national defense of 
health. 

1. We must appropriate and raise more 
funds for vitally needed research. We are 
now spending only $1.75 per American now 
alive who will die from cancer unless new 
treatments, cures, or preventive measures 
are found. For the health of the Nation, we 
must make sure that every justified research 
project shedding new insight into disease 
is made possible. 

2. We must end the shortage of scienitfic 
manpower by assuring proper salary levels 
and incentives to our experienced scientists, 
as well as encouraging new students and ap- 
prentices in the medical and scientific areas. 

3. We must make funds available for the 
construction of new and well-equipped and 
well-staffed hospitals and research centers. 

4. We must form and encourage a partner- 
ship of private philanthropy, industry, labor, 
medicine, and government for a total mobili- 
zation against these diseases which still 
cripple and plague our Nation. 

In this goal to help man live to his fullest 
potential, I am happy to be associated with 
the work of the American Medical Center and 
its national development program, 

I earnestly bespeak your most generous 
support for its unique work of science and 
humanity. 

With your continued and intensified help, 
the American Medical Center can make a very 
special contribution in the crusade to banish 
cancer from the face of the earth and the 
anguish of man. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I must 
take brief notice of a statement made 
yesterday by the distinguished Democrat 
leader in the other body. The esteemed 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
McCormack, talked of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The fact that he introduced partisan 
politics into the matter was chilling 
enough in a situation that obviously is 
bipartisan. But he placed the icy fingers 
of death on the hopes of our friends in 
Hawaii when he said that he is—and 
I quote from his remarks as they appear 
in the Recorp—‘confident Hawaii's case 
will be acted upon early in the coming 
86th Congress.” He said, in effect, that 
he, as Democrat leader in the other 
body, plans to do nothing for Hawaiian 
statehood this session. He said in ef- 
fect that Hawaii does not deserve the 
same consideration, the same confi- 
dence, as Alaska. 

Yet, if Hawaii will be qualified for 
statehood next January, why must we 
delay? If the Democrat Party will favor 
it then and—by its own official state- 
ments—has favored it before, why does 
it not favor statehood for Hawaii now? 
What sort of chicanery have we now to 
perplex the cause and obscure the truth? 

We have the facts. We have the 
votes. I trust we can find the states- 
manship to give Hawaii her richly de- 
served statehood, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to be 
associated with the statement the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has just made about 
Hawaiian statehood. There is no doubt 
that Hawaiian statehood can be taken 
care of in this session of Congress if 
there is a will to do it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree completely 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Utah. The only thing we need is a go- 
ahead signal from the majority leader- 
ship of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senate 
ought to act on a bill for Hawaiian state- 
hood, whether the House does so or not. 
If the Senate sends a Hawaiian state- 
hood bill to the House, then I think 
public opinion will do the rest. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure it will. I 
thank the Senator from Utah for his 
comments. 

Mr.. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am distressed to note so much partisan- 
ship creeping into the question of Ha- 
waiian statehood. I think the Senator 
will recall that, in the debate on the 
Alaskan statehood bill, and in response 
to an inquiry by the minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], I stated that as scon as a bill for 
Hawaiian statehood was sent to the Sen- 
ate from the House I would do all in my 
power to have it brought before the ap- 
propriate committee and the Senate for 
consideration. 

I do not think statehood for Hawaii is 
either a Democratic or a Republican pro- 
posal, any more than I think statehood 
for Alaska was the prime property of 
either party. It is my belief, and it has 
been my belief, that both of these incor- 
porated Territories are entitled to the 
status of States in the Union. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
I was absolutely assured in my own mind 
that even if Hawaii and Alaska as States 
were to send four Republicans to the 
United States Senate, I would still vote 
for statehood, because I think, on the 
basis of merit, they are both entitled to 
statehood. 

So I express the hope to my colleagues 
that we will not become too political in 
our consideration of the Hawaiian state- 
hood, that we will look at the question 
on the basis of its merits and the quali- 
fications of the Territory for statehood, 
and that we will recognize the fact it is 
getting pretty late in the session, that 
much business is piling up, that a great 
deal of work still has to be done, and that 
we are all interested in enacting a bill, 
let us hope early next year, to admit 
Hawaii as a State. 

I assure my distinguished friend from 
Colorado and my distinguished friend 
from Utah that, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I will be with them shoul- 
der to shoulder leading the fight to have 
Hawaii admitted as a State as soon as 
it is humanly possible to do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to hear the Senator from 
Montana, who is not only my distin- 
guished colleague in the Senate, but my 
very good friend, speak in this manner, 
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because I believe that, as those of us on 
this side of the aisle joined with Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle to 
put through Alaskan statehood, so 
should we do so this year with respect 
to Hawaii. 

I think there should be placed in the 
Recorp at this point the reason why I 
made the statement I did and the re- 
marks that caused me to make it. I 
should like to quote from the statement 
by Mr. McCormack in the House of 
Representatives as it appears in the 
Recor of yesterday, at page 13295. He 
said, among other things: 

I am particularly pleased that Alaska’s 
admission was by a Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 


Then appears another paragraph, fol- 
lowing which he said: 

While personally I wish both could have 
been admitted at the same time, I am con- 
fident Hawaii’s case will be acted upon early 
in the coming 86th Congress. The best 
chances of Hawaii's admission will be if the 
next Congress is Democratic. At the present 
time it is quite evident that both branches 
of the Congress will be Democratic, and by 
sharply increased majorities. 

This will inure to the benefit of Hawaii. 
I have always felt that Hawaii’s case was a 
strong one and a just one. Hawaii pos- 
sesses every element for its admission as a 
State of the Union. I repeat, with the next 
Congress Democratic, I look forward with 
confidence to Hawaii's success, and the 
dreams and hopes of her people will mate- 
rialize. 


He continued in the same vein. 

‘For many years I had very strong 
reservations personally about the admis- 
sion of both Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood. It was only after studying the 
question at great length that I decided 
not only one, but both Territories, de- 
Serve admission to statehood. 

It was for a long time supposed that if 
Alaska were admitted to statehood her 
1 Representative in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and her 2 Senators would be 
Democratic, and it was supposed for a 
long time that the reverse would be true 
if Hawaii were admitted to statehood. I 
personally do not believe anybody but 
the good God above us, who sees and 
watches our acts, knows what will hap- 
pen in the elections. I can remember 
with great pain the election of 1948, when 
a Republican candidate thought for sure 
he was going to be elected to the presi- 
dency. I remember my own campaign 
for the Senate, in which almost every- 
body was sure my opponent would be the 
victor. So we cannot be certain about 
such matters, but of one thing I am sure: 
If we approach the question on a biparti- 
San basis, those who come to the Con- 
gress, whether from Alaska or from the 
sunny hills of Hawaii, will come as Amer- 
icans. They will represent their States 
just as well, and with as much patriotism, 
dignity, and honor as any Member of the 
Senate can possibly do. I am looking 
forward to that. I am dreaming of the 
day when we shall add not simply 1 
star to our fiag, but 2 stars. 

We must add the star of a Territory 
which I believe in many respects is far 
more advanced and more ready for state- 
hood than Alaska, even though I now 
believe Alaska is ready for statehood. 
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So tonight, as we close this session, it 
is my sincere hope the majority leader 
and the acting majority leader will see 
fit to call up the Hawaiian statehood bill. 
It will most certainly be a very great 
shock and a very great blow to the people 
of Hawaii—it will be a shock to the peo- 
ples of the Asiatic countries—if we do not 
admit into our Union as a State that 
great Territory lying West of us, the Ter- 
ritory which absorbed the first great 
shock of World War II. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator from Colorado in 
what he has just said, and express the 
hope also that it will be bipartisan sup- 
port which will bring Hawaii's case for 
statehood before the Senate. However, 
I believe we ought to be practical and 
realize that today is July 10. It might 
well be that by August 10 we will have 
adjourned the present session of Con- 
gress. So I express the hope that as 
soon as possible in the 86th Congress, 
whether it be Republican or Democrat, 
the issue of Hawaiian statehood will be 
before this body for consideration. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 10, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 602. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land to be used in con- 
nection with the Cowpens National Battle- 
ground site; 

5.628. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
at Boston Neck, Narragansett, Washington 
County, R. I, to the State of Rhode 
Island; 

5. 692. An act to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi Tribe, 
and individual Indians to the area set aside 
by Executive order of December 16, 1882, 
and for other purposes; 

5.832. An act for the relief of Matilda 
Strah; 

5.1524. An act for the relief of Laurance 
F, Safford; 

S. 1593. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby; 

§.1901. An act to amend section 401 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended; 

8.1975. An act for the relief of Peder 
Strand; 

8.2108. An act to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to name, 
rename, or otherwise designate any building 
under the custody and control of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; 

S. 2109. An act to amend an act extending 
the authorized taking area for public build- 
ing construction under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude there- 
from the area within E and F Streets and 
Nineteenth Street and Virginia Avenue NW, 
in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2318. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States, 
to the city of Salem, Oreg. 

S. 2474. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va; 

S. 2620. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of cer- 
tain lands of the Air Force Academy for use 
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at the Girl Scouts Senior Roundup Encamp- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S. 2638. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Christos Soulis; 

S. 2665. An act for the relief of Jean Kou- 
youmdjian; 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry; 

S. 2950. An act for the relief of Peter Lisz- 
cezynski; 

S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; 

S. 2965. An act for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott; 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of the Taka 
Motokl; 

S.2997. An act for the relief of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas; 

5.3019. An act for the relief of Herta Wil- 
mersdoerfer; 

S. 3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; 

5.3159. An act for th rellef of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; 

8.3172. An act for the rellef of Ryfka 
Bergmann; 

8.3173. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; 

5.3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; 

8.3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas; 

8.3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester; 

S. 3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; 

5.3272. An act for the relief of Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of the city 
of Fort Myers, Fla., and Lee County, Fla.; 


S. 3358. An act for the relief of John 
Demetriou Asteron; 


S. 3364. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; 

S. 3431. An act to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the 
village of Hatteras, N, C. to the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreational Area, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3506. An act to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 


RECESS TO 10 A, M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I now move thes the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
recessed, the recess being, under the or- 
der previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, July 11, 1958, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 10, 1958: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


William H. G. FitzGerald, of Connecticut, 
to be Deputy Director for Management of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, in the Department of State. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to the 
Arab Union. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be 

a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 


the term of 6 years expiring December 31, 
1964. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 


The following-named Foreign Service offl- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister: 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts. 

Homer M. Byington, Jr., of Connecticut. 

James K. Penfield, of California. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America; 

Taylor G. Belcher, of New York. 

William H. Christensen, of Ohio. 

Jacques J. Reinstein, of Georgia, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
2, a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America, 

Miss Alice C. Mahoney, of Arizona, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 6 
to class 5. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 and 
to be also consuls of the United States of 
America: 

John J. Bentley, of California. 

Miss Edna T. Flach, of Texas. 

J. William Henry, of Arizona. 

James B. Lindsey, of Florida. 

David S. Lusby, of Arizona, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 7 to 
class 6. 

Warren L. Swope, of Illinois, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

Joseph A, Cicala, of Connecticut, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
6, a vice consul of career, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America, 

Howard I, Blutstein, of New Jersey, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 8 
to class 7. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Dan Alexander, of Washington. 

Donald M. Anderson, of Louisiana. 

Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 

William H. Bartsch, of the District of Co- 

lumbia. 

: William F. Beachner, of New York. 

Harry R. Bieling, Jr., of New York. 

John P. Blais, of Illinois. 

Frederick Z. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

Alanson G. Burt, of California. 

William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 

Craig R. Eisendrath, of Illinois, 

James P. Farber, of Florida. 

John K. Franzen, of Minnesota. 

Gerald D. Gilbertson, of California. 

Martin I. Glassner, of New Jersey. 

Claude B. Goulet, of Rhode Island. 

Howard R., Gross, of Virginia. 

Elwood W. Guernsey, of Virginia, 

James P, Harte, of Missouri. 

Walter A. Hayden, of New York. 

George W. Heatley, of California. 

Dalton V. Killion, of California. 

Richard N. Kilpatrick, of South Carolina. 

Norbert J. Krieg, of Maryland. 

Geryld B. Krogfus, of Minnesota. 

Edmund D. Lyons, of Illinois. 

William W. McGrew, of New York. 

James A. McNamara, of California. 

William C. Mithoefer, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, 

John R. Oleson, of Wisconsin. 

James Ozzello, of Wisconsin. 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York. 

Robert I. Randolph, of California, 

John J. Reed, of California. 

K, Anthony Rhodes, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Robert C. Richmond, of New Hampshire, 

Gerald A. Rosen, of New York. 

Richard J. Slott, of Indiana. 

Walter Burges Smith II, of New York. 
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Wayne S. Smith, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Craig M. Stark, of California. 

Andrew L. Steigman, of New York. 

John W. Stephens, of Texas. 

Peter M. Storm, of Minnesota, 

James Stromayer, of Illinois. 

Miss Aleta D. Styers, of Indiana. 

Ralph G. Thorslund, of New York, 

John B. Tipton, of Illinois. 

James L. Tull, of Iowa. 

Robert D. Westfall, of California. 

Herbert E. Wilgis, Jr., of Maryland. 

Robert T. Willner, of Connecticut. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Charles D. Chamberlin, of New Hampshire. 

Robert D. Kennedy, of California. 

David Nalle, of the District of Columbia. 

Edward Stansbury, of Connecticut. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Michael C, Capraro, of New York. 

Stacy B. Hulse, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Paul A. Maggio, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Carl R. Anderson, of New Hampshire. 

Roy H. Green, Jr., of California. 

Patsy C. Patty, of Ohio. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the dipio- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Tennent H. Bagley, of California. 

Robert J. Baker, of Indiana. 

Edmund A. Bojarski, of Wisconsin. 

William C. Boner, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

John F. Caswell, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Henry W. Dodge, of Nebraska. 

Hugh W. Fleischer, of California, 

Robert J. Hoffmaster, of Virginia. 

George G. Jespersen, of New Jersey. 

Robert W. Kitchen, Jr., of West Virginia. 

Donald C. Marelius, of California. 

Archibald B. Roosevelt, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

Seymour Russell, of Connecticut. 

Haviland Smith, Jr., of Virginia. 

Bernardo Hugh Tovar, of Illinois. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following persons for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade indicated in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to quali- 
fications provided by law: 

To be Ensigns 
Donald B. Clark 
Jude T. Flynn 
William N. Grabler, effective June 9, 1958 
Richard L. Hess 
Donald W. Moncevicz 
George M. Poor 
Ray M. Sundean 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Jury 10, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Glenn L. Utterback, 
minister, the Little Brown Church in the 
Vale, Nashua, Iowa, offered the following 
prayer: 


O God Eternal, Thou who art wisdom 
and understanding, Thou who art creator 
of all the universes, kindle in us a clear 
vision of Thy holy will. 

Give us diligence to seek knowledge 
and understanding; courage to use 
wisdom. 
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May these leaders of our great Nation 
keep paths of justice clean, and may 
right relationships be preserved among 
our fellow men, and among all nations, 

When all kinds of trials and tempta- 
tions crowd into our lives, let us not 
resent them as intruders, but welcome 
them as friends. May we realize, O God, 
that they test our faith, and produce in 
us a quality of endurance. Let this 
process continue that we become men of 
mature character with the right sort of 
independence. 

Help us, O Lord, to discern that which 
is right, rather than design from selfish 
motives. 

To Thy name we ascribe all praise. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A communication from the President 
of the United States informed the House 
that on June 28, 1958, the President ap- 
proved and signed a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to meet 
the requirements of the national defense, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 9147. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Nevada, and for other 
purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr, 
Matone, and Mr. Kucuet to be the con- 


‘ferees on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 12858. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. Taye, Mr. Muwnpt, Mrs. 
SmrrH of Maine, and Mr. DWORSHAK to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

8.692. An act to provide that the United 
States hold in trust for the Indians entitled 
to the use thereof the lands described in the 
Executive order of December 16, 1882, and for 
adjudicating the conflicting claims thereto 
of the Navaho and Hopi Indians, and for 
other purposes, 


FREE ENTERPRISE IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
treducing a bill today to provide a new 
farm program for basic agricultural 
commodities under which excessive and 
burdensome Federal controls on agri- 
culture will be eliminated, and under 
which American agriculture will be re- 
stored to a free-enterprise basis. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate 
on April 23 by the Honorable Herman 
TALMADGE, of Georgia. I hope the Agri- 
culture Committee will give the bill seri- 
ous consideration for I sincerely believe 
it provides a basis upon which our badly 
divided farm Representatives can get to- 
gether to solve the serious agriculture 
dilemma with which all farmers in the 
Nation are faced. 

When the bill is fully explored, those 
Representatives who represent only the 
consumer of agricultural products will 
find that they, too, can give unqualified 
support to the measure, for the bill not 
only provides a program under which 
the farmer can farm, but it also allows 
agricultural products to reach their nor- 
mal price range in the market place. 

The bill has the important added at- 
traction of costing the taxpayer less 
than any present farm program does, 
while at the same time the farmer will 
receive every dollar of the money to be 
authorized for appropriations under the 
act. 

' The bill is not complex but can be 
easily understood. 

I invite the attention of every Member 
of the House to this bill because if en- 
acted it will solve one of the most dis- 
tressing problems with which the people 
of this Nation are faced. 
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RUSSIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Russia 
threatens to leave the U. N. So what. 
I am not sure Russia should have a 
choice. Perhaps the best course will be 
summarily to drop Russia from mem- 
bership in that body. 

Russia has done nothing to justify 
membership in a constructive, delibera- 
tive body of responsible nations. Her 
tactics throughout have been obstruc- 
tionist in character; her aims destruc- 
tive. She has used the United Nations 
as a sounding board to injure and under- 
mine the Free World. Not once has Rus- 
sia appeared in a role of leadership for 
the good of humanity. 

Without Russia, the U. N. could achieve 
many worthwhile objectives which that 
nation has blocked in the last decade. 

Without Russia, the U. N. could be- 
come the force for good which its 
founders envisioned. 

Without Russia, its members could 
achieve unity, create respect for its ef- 
forts, and gain recognition for its 
strength. 

And what would Russia do outside the 
U. N.? Just exactly what she does in 
the U. N. But without a sounding 
board—and with a more closely knit op- 
position—her efforts would lose much of 
their present effectiveness. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight Friday to file reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, June 27, and again on Monday, 
June 30, I was necessarily absent from 
the sessions of the Congress and, there- 
fore, missed being recorded on rollcalls 
Nos. 109, 110, 111, and 112. I would like 
to announce that, had I been present, 
I would have voted against the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1958, in favor of re- 
committing the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, in favor of the Transportation Act 
of 1958, and in favor of the extension of 
the special milk program for children. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12948) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, Rasaur]? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mr. Ra- 
BAUT, Mr. NatcHer, Mr. Cannon, Mr. WIL- 
son of Indiana, and Mr. TABER. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 12948) making 
appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp 2 timely editorials, 1 from the 
Savannah, Ga., Evening Press of June 4, 
1958, and 1 from the Savannah, Ga., 
Morning News of June 5, 1958. 

These editorials pay a just and de- 
serving tribute to Hon. James A. Farley, 
former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and former Post- 
master General, who is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the vote on the mo- 
tion by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] to recommit the bill CH. R. 13015) 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk will again report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill H. R. 
13015, to the House Committee on Armed 
Services, with instructions to report the bill 
back to the House forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: On page 16, strike out all of 
section 110 and insert: 

“Sec. 110. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to sell the San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot, Tex., at not less than fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary of the 
Army and to convey by quitclaim deed all 
right, title, and interest, of the United States 
in and to said depot, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines to be 
in the public interest: Provided, That 
if such authority is exercised by the Secretary 
of the Army, it shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing: 

“A. The United States may retain posses- 
sion of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot or 
any part thereof until such time as substi- 
tute facilities are substantially completed 


and avallable for use at Point-Aux-Pins, 
Ala. 


1958 


“B. The San Jacinto Ordnance Depot prop- 
erty shall be advertised for sale by the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, on behalf 
of and under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

“C. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Army 
such sums as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section, including land acquisition, the sale 
relocation of the San Jacinto Ordnance De- 
pot, and the establishment of a fully inte- 
grated depot at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala. The 
monetary limitation imposed by section 502 
hereof shall not be inclusive of any funds 
required for or in connection with the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot relocation.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 179, nays 202, answering 
“present” 2, not voting 47, as follows: 

[| Roll No, 122] 


Byrd Holifield Philbin 
Byrne, Pa Holland Pilcher 
Carnahan Holtzman Poage 
Celler Huddleston Polk 
Chelf Ikard Porter 
Church Jarman Price 
Clark Jennings Rabaut 
Coad Johnson Rains 
Coffin Jones, Ala. Reece, Tenn 
Colmer Karsten euss 
Davis, Ga ee Rhodes, Pa, 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, N. Y Riley 
Dawson, Ill. Keogh Rivers 
Delaney Kilgore Roberts 
Dellay King Rodino 
Dent Kirwan Rogers, Colo. 
Denton Kitchin Rogers, Tex. 
Diggs Kluczynski Rooney 
Dingell Knutson Roosevelt 
Dollinger Lane Rutherford 
Donohue Lankford Santangelo 
Dorn, 5. C. Lennon Saund 
Doyle Lesinski Scott, N. C 
Durham Libonati Selden 
Edmondson Loser Sheppard 
Elliott McCarthy Sieminski 
Engle McCormack Sikes 
Everett cFall Sisk 
Evins McGovern Smith, Miss. 
Fallon McMillan Smith, Va. 
Fascell Macdonald Spence 
Fisher Machrowicz Staggers 
Flood Mack, Ill. Steed 
Flynt Madden Sullivan 
Fogarty Magnuson Teague, Tex. 
Forand Mahon Teller 
Forrester Marshall Thomas 
Fountain Matthews Thompson, Tex. 
Frazier etcalf Thornberry 
Friedel Miller, Calif. Tuck 
Garmatz is Udall 

ary Mitchell n 
Gathings Montoya Vanik 
Gordon Morgan Vinson 
Granahan Morrison Walter 
Grant Moss Watts 
Gray Multer Whitener 
Green, Oreg Murray Whitten 

reen, Natcher Wier 
Griffiths Nix Williams, Miss. 
Gubser Norrell Wilson, Calif, 
Hagen O'Brien, Ill Winstead 
Hardy O'Hara, Il Wright 
Harris O'Neill Yates 
Harrison, Va. Osmers Young 
Hays, Ohio Patman Zablocki 
Healey Patterson Zelenko 
Hébert Perkins 
Hemphill Pfost 

ANSWERING “PRESENT’'—2 
Bow Scrivner 
NOT VOTING—47 

Adair Eberharter Passman 
Anderson, Farbstein Powell 

Mont. Gregory Preston 
Anfuso Gwinn Radwan 
Arends Hays, Ark Reed 
Baring Je Robeson, Va. 
Bass, Tenn. Jensen Shelley 
Buckley Kearney Shuford 
Burdick Kilburn Talle 
Christopher Kilday Taylor 
Cooley andrum Thompson, La. 
Cramer tham Thompson, N, J. 
Curtis, Mo Minshall Trimbie 
Dies Morris Williams, N. Y. 
Dooley Moulder Willis 
Dowdy O’Brien, N. Y. Wolverton 


The motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Bow against. 
Mr, Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Pres- 


ton against. 


Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Landrum against. 
Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. Taylor against. 


Mr. Minshall for, 


against. 


Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas ` 


against. 


with Mr. Wolverton 


Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 
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Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Baring against. 
Mr. Latham for, with Mr. Shelley against. 
Mr. Reed for, with Mr. O’Brien of New York 


against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Talle. 


Mr. HEMPHILL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Illinois 


(Mr. ARENDS]. 


“nay.” 
“present.” 


If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote 


I voted 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 379, nays 2, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 48, as follows: 


[Roll No. 123] 


YEAS—179 
Abbitt Ford Miller, N, Y. 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Moore 
Alger Fulton Morano 
Allen, Calif. Gavin Mumma 
Allen, Ni. George Neal 
Andersen, Glenn Nicholson 
H. Carl Griffin Nimtz 
Ashle: Gross Norblad 
Auchincloss Hale O'Hara, Minn, 
Avery Haley O’Konski 
Ayres Halleck Ostertag 
Baker Harden Pelly 
Bass, N. H Harrison, Nebr, Pillion 
Bates Harvey Poff 
Baumhart Haskell Prouty 
Beamer Henderson Quie 
Becker Herlong Ray 
Belcher Heselton Rees, Kans. 
Bentley Hess Rhodes, Ariz. 
Hiestand RiehIman 
Betts Hil Robison, N. Y. 
Bolton Hillings Robsion, Ky. 
Bosch Hoeven Rogers, Fla 
Bray Hoffman Rogers, Mass 
Broomfield Holmes Sadlak 
Brown, Ohio Holt St. George 
Brownson Horan Saylor 
Broyhill Hosmer Schenck 
Budge Hull Scherer 
Bush Hyde Schwengel 
Byrne, Il. Jackson Scott, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. James Seudder 
Canfield Johansen Seely-Brown 
Cannon Jonas Sheehan 
Carrigg Jones, Mo Siler 
Cederberg Judd Simpson, Il. 
Chamberlain Kean Simpson, Pa. 
Chenoweth Kearns Smith, Calif. 
Chiperfield Keating Smith, Kans. 
Clevenger Knox Springer 
Collier Krueger Stauffer 
Corbett Lafore Taber 
Coudert Laird Teague, Calif. 
Cretella LeCompte Tewes 
Cunningham, Lipscomb Thomson, Wyo. 
Iowa McCulloch Tollefson 
Cunningham, McDonough 
Nebr. McGregor Van Pelt 
Curtin Mcīntire Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mass. McIntosh Vorys 
e McVey Vursell 
Dawson, Utah Mack, Wash. Wainwright 
Dennison Malilliard Weaver 
Derounian Martin Westland 
Devereux Mason Wharton 
Dixon May Widnall 
Dorn, N. Y. Meader Wigglesworth 
Dwyer Merrow Wilson, Ind. 
Feighan Michel i 
Fenton Miller, Md. Younger 
Fino Miller, Nebr. 
NAYS—202 
Abernethy Barrett Bonner 
Addonizio Beckworth Boykin 
Albert Bennett, Fla. Boyle 
Andrews Bennett, Mich. Breeding 
Ashmore Blatnik Brooks, La. 
Aspinall Blitch Brooks, Tex, 
Bailey Brown, Ga. 
Baldwin Boland Brown, Mo, 
Barden Bolling Burleson 


CIV—842 


Mr. Jensen for with Mr. Christopher against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr. Williams of New York for, with Mr. 
Kilday against. 

Mr. Kearney for, 
against, 


with Mr. Farbstein 


YEAS—379 
Abbitt Cederberg Garmatz 
Abernethy Celler ary 
Addonizilo Chamberlain Gathings 
Albert Chelf avin 
Alexander Chenoweth George 
r Chiperfield Glenn 

Allen, Calif. Church Gordon 
Allen, Til. Clark Granahan 
Andersen, Clevenger Grant 

H. ad Gray 
Andrews Coffin Green, Oreg 
Ashley Collier Green, 
Ashmore Colmer Griffin 
Aspinall Corbett Griffiths 
Auchincloss Coudert Gubser 
Avery Cretella Hagen 
Ayres Cunningham, Hale 
Bailey Iowa Haley 
Baker Cunningham, Halleck 
Baldwin Nebr. Harden 
Barden Curtin Hardy 
Barrett Curtis,Mass. Harris 
Bass, N. H. Dague Harrison, Nebr. 
Bates Davis, Ga. Harrison, Va. 
Baumhart Davis, Tenn. Harvey 
Beamer Dawson, Ill Haskell 
Becker Dawson, Utah Hays, Ohio 
Beckworth Delaney Healey 
Belcher Deliay Hébert 
Bennett, Fla. Dennison Hemphill 
Bennett, Mich. Dent Henderson 
Bentley Denton Herlong 
Berry Derounian Heselton 
Betts Devereux Hess 
Blatnik Diggs Hiestand 
Blitch Dingell Hill 
Boggs Dixon Hillings 
Boland Dollinger Hoeven 
Bolling Donohue Hoffman 
Bolton Dorn, N. Y. Holifield 
Bonner Dorn, 8. C. Holland 
Bosch Doyle Holmes 
Bow Durham Holt 
Boykin Dwyer Holtzman 
Boyle Edmondson Horan 
Bray Elliott Hosmer 
Breeding Engle Huddleston 
Brooks, La. Everett Hull 
Brooks, Tex. Evins Hyde 
Broomfield Fallon Ikard 
Brown, Ga, Fascell Jackson 
Brown, Mo. Feighan James 
Brown, Ohio Fenton Jarman 
Brownson Fino Jennings 
Broyhill Fisher Jensen 
Budge Flood Johansen 
‘Burleson Flynt Johnson 
Bush Fogarty Jonas 
Byrd Forand Jones, Ala. 
Byrne, Ill, Ford Jones, Mo, 
Byrne, Pa Forrester Judd 
Byrnes, Wis. Fountain Karsten 
Canfield Frazier Kean 
Cannon Frelinghuysen Kearns 
Carnahan Friedel Keating 
Carrigg Fulton Eee 
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Kelly, N. Y. Natcher Selden 
Keogh Neal Sheehan 
Kilgore Nicholson Sheppard 
King Nimtz eminski 
Kirwan Nix Sikes 
Kitchin Norblad Siler 
Kluczynski Norrell Simpson, Ill 
Knox O’Brien, Il Simpson, Pa 
Knutson oO" , Sisk 
Krueger O'Hara, Minn. Smith, Calif. 
Lafore O'Konski Smith, Kans. 
Laird O'Neill Smith, Miss. 
Lane Osmers Smith, Va. 
Lankford Ostertag Spence 
LeCompte Patman Springer 
Lennon Patterson Staggers 
Lesinski Pelly Stauffer 
Libonati Perkins Steed 
Lipscomb Pfost Sullivan 
Loser Philbin Taber 
McCarthy Pilcher Teague, Calif. 
McCormack Pillion Teague, Tex. 
McCulloch Poage Teller 
McDonough Por Tewes 
McFall Polk Thomas 
McGovern Porter Thompson, Tex. 
McGregor Price Thomson, Wyo. 
McIntire Prouty Thornberry 
McIntosh e Tollefson 
McMillan Rabaut Tuck 
McVey Ray Udall 
Macdonald Reece, Tenn Ullman 
Machrowicz Rees, Kans Utt 
Mack, Ill Reuss Vanik 
Mack, Wash. Rhodes, Ariz, Van Pelt 
Madden Rhodes, Pa Van Zandt 
Magnuson Riehlman Vinson 
Mahon Riley Vorys 
Mailliard Rivers Wainwright 
Martin Roberts Walter 
Mason Robison, N. Y. Watts 
Matthews Robsion,Ky. Weaver 
May Rodino Westland 
Meader Rogers,Colo. Wharton 
Merrow Rogers, Fla. Whitener 
Metcalf Rogers, Mass. Whitten 
Michel Rogers, Tex. Widnall 
Miller, Calif. Rooney Wier 
Miller, Md. Roosevelt Wigglesworth 
Miller, Nebr, Rutherford Williams, Miss, 
Miller, N. Y. Sadlak Wilson, Calif. 
Mills Santangelo Wilson, Ind. 
Mitchell St. George Winstead 
Montoya Saund Withrow 
Moore Saylor Wright 
Morano Schenck Yates 
Morgan Scherer Young 
Morrison Schwengel Younger 
Moss Scott, N. C. Zablocki 
Multer Scott, Pa. Zelenko 
Mumma Scudder 
Murray Seely-Brown 
NAYS—2 
Gross Marshall 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Scrivner 
NOT VOTING—48 
Adair Farbstein Radwan 
Anderson, Gregory Rains 
Mont. winn Reed 
Anfuso Hays, Ark. Robeson, Va. 
Arends Jenkins Shelley 
Baring Kearney Shuford 
Bass, Tenn. Kilburn Talle 
Buckley Kilday Taylor 
Burdick Landrum Thompson, La. 
Christopher Latham Thompson, N. J. 
Cooley Minshall Trimble 
Cramer Morris Vursell 
Curtis, Mo. Moulder Williams, N. Y. 
Dies O'Brien, N. Y. Willis 
Dooley Passman Wolverton 
Dowdy Powell 
Eberharter Preston 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Jenkins. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Wolverton. 


Mr. Moulder of Missouri with Mr. Curtis 


of Missouri, 


Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Burdick. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 


Latham, 


Christopher with Mr. Minshall, 
Trimble with Mr. Dooley. 
Landrum with Mr. Gwinn. 
Preston with Mr. Talle. 

Kilday with Mr. Vursell. 
Baring with Mr. Kearney. 

Rains with Mr. Kilburn. 

Willis with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Williams of New York. 
Mr. Morris with Mr. Reed. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the practice of several years since I 
became a member of the Military Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, I have al- 
ways responded “present” as I did today. 
Therefore, I wish to be recorded as hav- 
ing answered “present” and not “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RRRRRERS 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY IN 
SQUARE 1725, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill 
(S. 495) to authorize the acquisition of 
the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States Sen- 
ate or for the purpose of addition to 
the United States Capitol Grounds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that in 
his opinion two-thirds had voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MASON. Under the rules of the 
House, is it proper to count Members 
who are behind the railing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has made the count and the 
Chair’s count will not be disputed. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
questioning the count. I am just asking 
whether it is proper and in order to 
count those behind the railing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s inquiry, the 
Chair may and the present occupant of 
the chair will always, when he is in the 
chair, count any Member who is visible 
and in the Chamber. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 232, nays 150, not voting 48, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 


Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 


Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Broyhill 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 

Coffin 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dent 
Denton 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen, Ill. 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 


[Roll No. 124] 


YEAS—232 


Huddleston 
Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Mo. 


McCarthy 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGovern 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Morano 


NAYS—150 


Collier 
Colmer 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fia. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Scherer 
Scudder 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex, 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Udall 


Westland 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Corbett 

Coudert 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 
Towa 

Cunningham, 
Nebr. 


Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
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Flynt Loser Scott, N. ©. 

McCulloch Scott, Pa. 
Fountain McIntire Scrivner 
Frelinghuysen McIntosh Seely-Brown 
Grant Sheehan 
Griffin McVey Siler 
Gross nal Simpson, fil 
Hale Mack, Wash, Smith, Calif. 
Haley mn Smith, Va. 
Harden Matthews Springer 
Harrison, Nebr. May Stauffer 
Harrison, Va, Miller, Nebr. Taber 
Hemphill Miller, N. Y. Taylor 
Henderson Moore Teague, Calif. 
Herlong Mumma Tewes 
Heselton Neal Thomson, Wyo. 
Hiestand Nimtz n 
Hill O'Konski Tuck 
Hoeven Ostertag Utt 
Hoffman Patterson Vanik 
James Pelly Van Pelt 
Jensen Perkins 
Johansen Pillion Watts 
Johnson Poft Weaver 
Jonas Quie Wharton 
Keating Ray Whitener 
Kitchin Rees, Kans, Wier 
Knox Roberts Williams, Miss. 
Krueger Robsion, Ky. Wilson, Calif, 
Lafore Rogers, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
Laird Sadiak Winstead 
LeCompte St. George Withrow 
Lennon Schenck Younger 
Lipscomb Schwengel 

NOT VOTING—48 
Adair Farbstein Preston 
Anderson, Gregory Radwan 
Mont. Gwinn Reed 

Hays, Ark. Robeson, Va. 
Arends Hébert Shelley 
Baring Jenkins Shuford 
Bass, Tenn. Kearney Sieminski 
Buckley Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Burdick Kilday Talle 
Christopher Landrum Thompson, La. 
Cooley Latham Thompson, N. J. 
Cramer Minshall Trimble 
Curtis, Mo. Morris Williams, N. Y. 
Dies Moulder Willis 
Dooley O’Brien, N. Y. Wolverton 
Dowdy Passman 
Eberharter Powell 


So two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Anfuso and Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. 
Arends against. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana and Mr. Farb- 
stein for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Hays or Arkansas and Mr. Trimble for, 
with Mr. Robeson of Virginia against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey and Mr. 
Moulder for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Dooley and Mr, Christopher for, with 
Mr. Gwinn against. 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Thompson of Louisiana 
for, with Mr. Talle against. 

Mr. Wolverton and Mr. Shelley for, with 
Mr. Radwan against. 

Mr. Baring and Mr. Willis for, with Mr. 
Williams of New York against. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York and Mr. Sie- 
minski for, with Mr. Burdick against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Preston with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Latham, 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Kearney. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is House Resolution 614 
providing for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 1832) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
7963) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2135) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7963) to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953, as amended, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7, 48, and 49. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, and 50, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 3 of the House engrossed bill, restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken out in 
lines 3 through 9; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “5% per centum per annum”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
At the end of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “, as to”; and the Senate agree 
to the same: 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment, strike out the period 
after “to small-business concerns” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “; but nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to 
change any preferences or priorities estab- 
lished by law with respect to the sale of elec- 
trical power or other property by the Govern- 
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ment or any agency thereof.”’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
ALBERT RAINS, 
Gorpon L, MCDONOUGH, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
JACKSON E. BETTS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
JOHN BRICKER, 
WALLACE BENNETT, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend 
the Small Business Act, as amended, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report (references to the 
House bill, unless otherwise indicated, are 
references to the Small Business Act as it 
would be amended to read by the House 
bill) : 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes: 2, 5, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 48, With 
respect to these amendments (1) the House 
either recedes or recedes with amendments 
which are technical, clerical, clarifying, or 
conforming in nature, or (2) the Senate 
recedes in order to conform to other action 
agreed upon by the committee of conference. 

Amendments Nos. 1, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 27, 38, 39, 41, and 49: These amend- 
ments made a number of changes in the 
House bill for the purpose of making avail- 
able to small-business concerns the same 
kind of assistance in connection with the 
disposal and sale of property by the Federal 
Government as that which is presently being 
made available to such concerns in connec- 
tion with Government procurement. To 
this end new language is added to the House 
bill declaring it to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to insure that a fair proportion of the 
total sales of Government property be made 
to small-business concerns; and the provi- 
sions of the House bill relating to the fur- 
nishing of technical and managerial aids to 
small-business concerns, consultation and 
cooperation by SBA with Federal contracting 
officers, certification of small-business con- 
cerns as competent to perform Government 
contracts, the obtaining of contracting in- 
formation from Federal agencies, the con- 
duct of studies and the making of recom- 
mendations by SBA to Federal agencies, and 
the award of Government contracts to small- 
business concerns are expanded to cover 
small-business participation in purchases 
from the Government as well as in ahs nay 
ment by the Government. 4 

The Senate recedes on amendment No. 49; 
and the House recedes on the remaining 
amendments, with a clerical amendment in 
amendment No, 38, and with an amendment 
in amendment No. 41 (based in part on the 
language contained in amendment No. 49) 
to insure that the new small-business set- 
aside program in Government sales will not 
affect or change any of the preferences or 
priorities established by law with respect to 
the sale of electrical power or any other 
property by the Government. 

Where, in connection with the disposal of 
Federal property, a portion of such prop- 
erty is set aside for sale to small business 
under this new authority, the price to 
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small business will be established on the 
basis of the price obtained by the Govern- 
ment on that portion of the Government 
property available to bidders both large and 
small. That is, to get an award on the por- 
tion set aside for small business, a small- 
business bidder must meet the lowest suc- 
cessful bid on the portion not set aside. In 
case of a 100-percent set-aside for small 
business the highest bid must be a reason- 
able price in order to be accepted by the 
vernment. 
One of the principal purposes of this new 
authority is to establish procedures for keep- 
ing small businesses informed of proposed 
disposals of Government property, and for 
arranging such disposals, wherever practi- 
cable, in a way which will enable small busi- 
nesses to engage effectively in bidding for 
the property. For example, where large 
quantities of property are involved, it is ex- 
pected that the disposal agency, in coopera- 
tion with SBA, will divide the property into 
smaller quantities to the greatest extent 
\ esses in t where it will assist small busi- 
nesses in bidding on the contract. 
Amendment No. 3: Section 3 of the House 
bill directed SBA to change its definition of 
the term “small-business concern” for pur- 
poses of Government procurement; the 
criteria for such definition set forth in exist- 
ing law were retained, but new language 
was added to require that whenever number 
of employees is used as one of such criteria 
the number fixed as a limit for a small- 
business concern must vary from industry 
to industry to take into account their differ- 
ing characteristics. SBA was directed to es- 
tablish a new definition within 60 days, and 
in the event of its failure to do so the 
definition presently in effect for loan pur- 
poses would automatically go into effect for 
procurement purposes also. The Senate 
amendment deleted the new requirement 
imposed by the House bill and returned to 
the language of existing law. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment which retains the 
variable size requirement of the House bill 
but does not require establishment of a new 
definition within any specific period or pro- 
vide for the substitution of any other defini- 
tion for procurement purposes. 

Amendment No. 4: Section 4 (d) of the 
House bill abolished SBA's existing Loan 
Policy Board and established in its place a 
National Small Business Advisory Board to 
be composed of the Small Business Admin- 
istrator, the Secretaries of Treasury and 
Commerce, and from 2 to 6 representatives 
of small business;.the new Board would not 
establish SBA's policies, as the existing Loan 
Policy Board does, but would be advisory 
only. The Senate amendment eliminated 
the provsion for a new Advisory Board and 
reinstated the Loan Policy Board as consti- 
tuted under existing law. The House re- 
cedes. 

In connection with SBA'’s lending policies, 
it has come to the attention of your con- 
ferees that some employees of the Small 
Business Administration have been advising 
applicants for business loans that collateral 
offered to secure their loans must be evalu- 
ated on the basis of its value in a forced 
sale. This practice is contrary to the intent 
oneni conferees, and those charged with 

linistering this act shall give considera- 
tion to the essential importance to the busi- 
ness of any asset offered as collateral, and 
shall evaluate such assets on the basis of a 
going business. 

Amendment No. 6: Section 5 (c) of the 
House bill (following existing law) author- 
ized SBA to procure the services of experts 
and consultants or organizations thereof, by 
contract or appointment and without regard 
to the civil-service and classification laws, for 
temporary periods not in excess of 6 months. 
The Senate amendment increased the 
periods for which such services may be pro- 
cured to 1 year, and provided also for the 
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procurement of such services on an inter- 
mittent basis. The House recedes. 

Amendment No.7: This amendment added 
to section 5 of the House bill a new subsec- 
tion (d), authorizing SBA to permit its em- 
ployees to take training courses in order to 
contribute to the more effective functioning 
of the agency and to pay their salaries and 
expenses in connection with such training. 
The Senate recedes, since this matter is cov- 
ered generally for all Government agencies 
in the Government Employees Training Act, 
approved July 8, 1958. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 11: Under section 
7 (a) of the House bill (as in existing law), 
the maximum amount which SBA may have 
outstanding at any one time as a regular 
small-business loan (or loans) to any one 
small-business concern could not exceed 
$250,000. These Senate amendments in- 
creased such maximum amount to $350,000, 
although the maximum amount of a pool 
loan (a loan to a corporation formed by a 
group of small-business concerns) would 
continue to be $250,000 multiplied by the 
number of concerns in the pool. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: Section 7 (a) of the 
House bill established the maximum interest 
rate on SBA’s share of any regular small- 
business loan at 5 percent, or at the prevail- 
ing rate in the area where the loan is to be 
used if such rate is lower than 5 percent (the 


maximum rate for such loans under existing | 


law is the prevailing rate in the area, with 
a ceiling of 6 percent). The Senate amend- 
ment provided simply that the maximum in- 
terest rate on SBA’s share of any such loan 


shall be 6 percent, without any reference to | 


the prevailing rate in the area. The House 
recedes with an amendment establishing 
such maximum interest rate at 544 percent. 
Amendment No. 10: Section 7 (a) (5) of 
the House bill authorized business loans to 
corporations formed and capitalized by 
groups of small-business concerns for the 
purpose of obtaining raw materials, equip- 
ment, inventories, or supplies, or for estab- 
lishing facilities for such purpose (loans to 
such corporations under existing law are 
limited to loans for the purpose of establish- 
ing facilities to produce or secure raw ma- 
terials or supplies). The Senate amendment 
authorized loans to such corporations for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefits of re- 
search and development as well as for the 
purposes enumerated in the House bill. The 
House recedes, 
Amendments Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15; Section 
7 (b) of the House bill authorized SBA to 
make disaster loans to small-business con- 
cerns which suffer economic injury as a re- 
sult of drought in the area where they are 
located. These Senate amendments (incor- 
porating the provisions of Public Law 85-335, 
which was enacted after the passage of the 
House bill) authorized SBA to make such 
loans where the injury is the result of ex- 
cessive rainfall as well as where it is the re- 
sult of drought. The House recedes, 
Amendment No. 16: Section 7 (c) of the 
House bill continued the provision of exist- 
ing law which authorizes SBA to extend by 
up to 10 years the maturities of certain loans 
made by RFC but transferred to SBA under 
Reorganization Plan 2 of 1954, to facilitate 
their orderly liquidation. The Senate 
amendment added new language conferring 
upon SBA similar authority to extend the 
maturities of loans transferred to it from 
RFC under Reorganization Plan 1 of 1957; 
this authority is the same as the authority 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
by amendment No. 50 with respect to RFC 
loans transferred to him under that reor- 
ganization plan. The House recedes. 
Amendment No. 31: This amendment 
added to the House bill a new section (sec- 
tion 9) establishing a program of assistance 
to small-business concerns in the field of 
research and development. Under this pro- 
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gram SBA would assist small-business con- 
cerns in obtaining Government contracts for 
research and development and in obtaining 
the benefits of research and development 
performed by larger firms under Government 
contracts or at Government expense. Groups 
of small-business concerns would also be 
encouraged to join together for research and 
development work, with technical and other 
assistance being provided by SBA, and would 
be authorized to undertake such joint re- 
search and development programs without 
violating the antitrust laws or the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 41: The House bill (fol- 
lowing existing law) provided for the award 
of Government contracts to small-business 
concerns upon a determination by SBA and 
the contracting agency that such award is 
in the interest of maintaining or mobilizing 
the Nation’s full productive capacity or is in 

|the interest of war or national defense pro- 
grams. e Senate amendment provided 
| that such an award may also be made upon 
a determination that it is in the interest of 
assuring that a fair proportion of all Goy- 
| ernment purchases or Government sales be 
placed with or made to small-business con- 
| cerns, and provided in addition that any 
| of such determinations may be made for 
| classes of awards or contracts as well as for 
individual awards or contracts. The House 
recedes with an amendment (based in part 
on the language contained in amendment 
No. 49) to insure that the new set-aside pro- 
gram for small-business participation in 
Government sales will not affect or change 
any of the preferences or priorities estab- 
lished by law with respect to the sale of 
\ electrical power or any other property by 
\the Government. 

Amendment No. 43: This amendment 
added to the House bill a new section mak- 
ing SBA’s security interest in property sub- 
ordinate to State and local tax liens on such 
property in any case where SBA's interest 
would be subordinate to such tax liens, 
under State law, if it were an interest held 
by a person other than the United States. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 50: This amendment 
added to the House bill a new section (not 
a part of the Small Business Act) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to extend 
by up to 10 years the maturities of loans 
transferred to him from RFC under Re- 
organization Plan 1 of 1957; this authority 
is the same as the authority conferred upon 
SBA by amendment No. 16 with respect to 
RFC loans transferred to it under that re- 
organization plan. The House recedes. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

GORDON L. MCDONOUGH, 

WiLiam B. WIDNALL, 

JACKSON E. BETTS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this conference report marks 
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another milestone in the life of small 
business in our country. Set up as an 
experiment, under the leadership of our 
colleague from Colorado [Mr. HILL], the 
Small Business Administration has 
earned the right to be a permanent 
agency of Government. 

I am sure that you will pardon my 
pride in claiming this act as an accom- 
plishment of my Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the House Small Business Committee. 
It represents the unanimous action of 
that subcommittee. I am happy to give 
full credit to my Republican colleagues, 
led by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN], for their fine 
cooperation. That was largely respon- 
sible for the fact that all but one mem- 
ber of the full committee joined in urg- 
ing the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to report H. R. 7963 in the 
form in which it was enacted. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee did thereafter unanimously 
report the bill and the House passed the 
bill by a rollcall vote of 392 to 2. 

It is heartening indeed to note that 
the bill as it comes out of conference 
retains almost all of the same provisions 
it contained when it passed the House. 

There is one item removed from the 
bill which causes me considerable con- 
cern and much regret. 

The Congress has always intended that 
the Small Business Administration be an 
independent agency of Government. 
The law says so specifically. Neverthe- 
less, a provision crept into the original 
law which sets up a Loan Policy Board 
consisting of the Administrator, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of Commerce. We thus find big busi- 
ness representatives in Government dic- 
tating loan policy for small business. 

For years the House Small Business 
Committee has been unanimous in urg- 
ing the abolition of the Board. The 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has at least twice done the same 
thing. 

It is disappointing indeed to see that 
provision abolishing the Loan Policy 
Board again deleted from a bill that has 
passed the House. 

I can only express the hope that next 
year we can eliminate the Loan Policy 
Board again and do it as permanently as 
we have now established the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS ALL THE HELP SBA CAN 
GIVE—AND MORE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
support of the bill which the conferees 
have agreed upon. 

This bill makes the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency, 
and it also liberalizes, in certain re- 
spects, the authority which the SBA will 
have to assist small business. The bill 
falls far short of providing the authority 
which I think should be provided. But 
at least it provides more authority than 
SBA has had in the past, and it pro- 
vides all or more than the SBA is likely 
at this time to use. 

I will comment just on the main fea- 
tures of the bill as these relate to SBA’s 
major duties. 
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A DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS IS NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR A PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 

The SBA has two major duties: One 
of these, which is stated somewhat over- 
optimistically in the present statute, is 
to assist small firms in obtaining a “fair 
proportion” of Government purchases 
and contracts for purchases of goods and 
services. It is on this point that differ- 
ing proposals have been considered con- 
cerning a definition of small business. 

The Department of Defense, which is 
the principal Government purchaser, 
has insisted upon defining a small busi- 
ness as a firm with less than 500 em- 
ployees, without respect to what indus- 
try the firm may be in. The definition 
is, of course, absurd. It excludes all 
small businesses in many industries, but 
in some fields it is broad enough to cover 
the biggest firm in the industry. The 
definition is clearly contrary to the in- 
tent of the original statute of 1953. 
Furthermore, the SBA has authority, 
under existing statute, to change the 
definition. Yet the SBA has gone along 
with this definition despite repeated 
urgings by some of the members of our 
Small Business Committee that it exer- 
cise its authority to install a more sen- 
sible definition. 

The House bill would have required 
the SBA to adopt industry-by-industry 
definitions, and in this respect the bill 
differed from the Senate bill. We have 
now agreed on the Senate version, and 
SBA will not be required to adopt a new 
definition for procurement purposes 
within any stated period of time. Some 
of our Members will be disappointed 
with this. 

As I see the matter, however, we must 
not place too much emphasis on the 
question whether a definition is, on its 
face, absurd. The real question is 
whether there is a program to carry out 
the purposes of the act that small firms 
receive a proportionate share of the 
Government business. 

The truth is, I think, that there is no 
real program to obtain a fair share of 
Government procurement for small 
firms, and a program would not be cre- 
ated merely by changing the definition 
of small business. It will have to be 
something more than that. Conse- 
quently, a good argument can be made 
that it is better to wait until such time 
as a real program is worked out, and 
then adopt the kind of definition which 
is most practicable and workable for that 
particular program. 

The Small Business Administration 
now operates what it calls a set-aside 
program for small business. Under this 
program it obtains the agreement of the 
purchasing agency to place certain spe- 
cific orders on the basis of competing 
bids obtained from small firms only. 
Actually, for all the manpower and paper 
shuffling that goes into this program, 
relatively unimportant amounts of Gov- 
ernment business are set aside for small 
firms. It seems probable, furthermore, 
that a large percentage of these set 
asides would inevitably go to small firms 
anyway. These procurements that are 
set aside include such things, for exam- 
ple, as contracts to provide laundry serv- 
ices at small and remote army posts, 
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where it is probable that no laundry 
could be found with as many as 500 
employees. 

The essential problem to be solved with 
reference to military procurement is to 
find a real intention and determination 
on the part of the military services to do 
business with small firms and to place a 
fair proportion of their contract dollars 
with small firms. When this is done, it 
will have to be done, I think, at the top 
level, at the procurement planning 
stage, and not after procurement in- 
structions have been fanned out to local 
contracting officers. I am still hopeful 
that the SBA can exert a greater influ- 
ence on the Government procurement 
agencies, and perhaps point out to these 
agencies procedures and rules they might 
follow to obtain a fair share of business 
for small firms. This, the SBA has the 
authority to do under the present law. 

LARGER LOANS MAY BE MADE 


SBA’s second main function—though 
this is really its foremost function—is to 
make loans to small-business people. 
This is all important, and on this point 
the bill makes more definite and sub- 
stantial progress. 

When the SBA was first set up in 1953, 
it had authority to make an individual 
loan of no more than $150,000. ‘This was 
later increased to $250,000. If the con- 
ference report is adopted and approved 
by the President, the SBA will be author- 
ized to make individual loans in amounts 
up to $350,000. 

This is still much too small. Assuming 
that the SBA will make use of its author- 
ity anl do some substantial lending to 
small firms, the result will be to help cre- 
ate and expand firms in the very small- 
size bracket. It will not, however, help 
small firms expand to the point where 
they will create competition in the big, 
quasi-monopolistic industries where 
competition is most needed, and where 
industrial expansion is most needed. 

SMALL LOANS AT HOME, BIG LOANS ABROAD 


Our national policy toward economic 
development and toward helping firms to 
obtain capital to bring about business 
expansion is one thing at home, and an 
entirely different thing abroad. This 
Government is lending and giving Fed- 
eral funds in huge amounts, and under 
most generous terms, to businesses and 
to governments in all of the countries of 
the world outside of the Iron Curtain. 
And we have created quite a large num- 
ber of overlapping, duplicating, and com- 
peting Federal agencies to make such 
loans and gifts for economic expansion 
abroad. On such loans, where they are 
called loans, there is no limit. 

These agencies make individual loans 
of $60 million for a steel mill in Argen- 
tina, $17 million for a railroad in Portu- 
guese East Africa, $7 million for a fertil- 
izer plant in Egypt, $21 million for a dam 
and canal in Afghanistan, $4 million for 
2 tire and tube factories in the Philip- 
pine Islands, a million dollars for a coal 
washing plant in Turkey, a million dol- 
lars for an aluminum foil plant in Aus- 
tria, $20 million for an auto plant in 
France, $10 million for a steel mill in 
Germany, $2 million for a shipyard in 
Italy, $8 million for a thermal power unit 
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and an atomic reactor in Spain; $3 mil- 
lion for a cement plant in Brazil, $8 mil- 
lion for 2 sulfur plants in Mexico, $10 
million for an ore beneficiation plant in 
Peru, $34% million for a paper mill in 
Venezuela, and so on. These are small 
samples among our foreign loans for eco- 
nomic expansion. And these samples are 
by no means the largest loans, nor do 
they cover the whole range of enterprises 
for which this Government is lending 
Federal funds. Actually, I have men- 
tioned only a few of the loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

We have in addition to the Export- 
Import Bank, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, known 
as the World Bank, to which the Federal 
Government has contributed large sums. 
We have recently created two new agen- 
cies in the foreign lending field, the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation and the 
other, the Development Loan Fund. 
These are in addition to Federal funds 
provided through the mutual security 
program, for which there is no commit- 
ment for repayment. Let us consider for 
a moment the following summary of 
Federal funds which have been author- 
ized for the various foreign spending and 
lending agencies: 

Millions 
Mutual security (economic, mili- 
tary, and technical assistance)... $73, 598 


Export-Import Bank-_---~..--...... 5, 000 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 

tion and Development_-_--------. 635 
International Monetary Fund.. -= 2, 750 


International Finance Corp-------. 35 
Development Loan Fund..--------- 


82, 318 


These agencies make economic devel- 
opment loans in some 59 different coun- 
tries of the world—in Canada, just over 
our northern border; in Mexico, just be- 
low our southern border—anywhere ex- 
cept in the United States. 

Where we are being shortsighted, it 
seems to me, is failing to recognize that 
our own economic development—expan- 
sion of business in this country—is no- 
where complete. There are whole vast 
regions of this country that are econom- 
ically underdeveloped. People are being 
pushed off the farms with no jobs to go 
to, to produce the kinds of goods and 
services they need and wish to have. 
We have many so-called “distressed 
areas” of chronic unemployment, where 
the resources which once occupied the 
people have played out and other kinds 
of industries are badly needed to put the 
local unemployed back to work. 

Actually, there is hardly any locality 
in the 48 States that is without unem- 
ployed people and undeveloped physical 

_Yesources. These would all benefit from 
new businesses and from modernization 
and improvement of their existing busi- 
nesses. 

SBA IS MOVING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


It is not to be suggested that the pres- 
ent SBA officials would use a real lend- 
ing authority, if they now had it. On 
the contrary, I fear there is some tend- 
ency for these officials to regard their 
agency as a socialistic solution to a capi- 
talistic problem. The same attitude can 
be found elsewhere in this administra- 
tion. But it is not, and should not be, 
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a socialistic solution. The problem need 
only be met with the same vision and 
understanding with which our foreign 
lending agencies are helping to meet the 
problem abroad. 

To SBA’s credit this must be said: It 
has been improving its loan program. 
Over the past year or so its reluctance 
to make loans to small firms has been 
fading somewhat; its determination to 
offer loans only on near-impossible 
terms and conditions has softened a lit- 
tle; its requirements that the borrower 
doubly secure his loan have been relaxed 
a bit; and its tendency to outwait and 
outinvestigate all loan applicants has 
tended to give way to a spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

It is hoped that SBA will continue to 
show improvements in these directions. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
particular occasion makes the years of 
my service on the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives extremely rewarding. The 
adoption of the conference report on the 
Small Business Act by this House is one 
of the last steps which will accord the 
Small Business Administration a per- 
manent status in our Federal Govern- 
ment. The legislation which we have 
adopted has had long and earnest con- 
sideration and has resulted in widening 
the range of activities and in increasing 
the responsibilities of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. These additional 
duties and responsibilities will enable 
the Small Business Administration to 
more efficiently assist and serve our 
small-business community. In this con- 
nection I sincerely trust that the Small 
Business Administration will be granted 
sufficient funds to adequately and eff- 
ciently administer all the programs pro- 
vided in the Small Business Act. I know 
that in the past some of these programs, 
particularly procurement assistance to 
small business, have not been as effective 
as they could have been had we pro- 
vided the money for adequate staffing. 

It has been my pleasure to serve as a 
member of Subcommittee No, 2 of the 
House Small Business Committee. This 
subcommittee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of following the activities of 
the Small Business Administration and 
of matters relating to Government pro- 
curement and disposal. Subcommittee 
No. 2 is fortunate in having for its chair- 
man the distinguished and able gentle- 
man from New York, Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, Democrat, of New York. Serv- 
ing with Mr. Mutter on this subcommit- 
tee are Hon. Swwney R. Yates, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Hon. Tom STEED, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, Hon. Horace SEELY- 
Brown, Jr., Republican, of Connecticut, 
and myself. May I say in behalf of the 
membership of Subcommittee No. 2 that 
they have never ceased in their efforts 
to secure the best legislation possible for 
our small-business community. The re- 
ward for these efforts, I know all of us 
will agree, will be the final enactment 
of H. R. 7963 into law. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it occasion- 
ally becomes our good fortune to see leg- 
islation approved by the Congress in a 
form which meets our approbation and 
without reservation. The conference re- 
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port on the Small Business Act as just 
adopted by the House has my whole- 
hearted approval. It is sound legislation 
in the interest of the most numerous 
members of our business economy. 

As the author of the Small Business 
Act adopted in the 83d Congress, perhaps 
my gratification in seeing the Small Busi- 
ness Administration become a permanent 
independent agency is understandable. 
The expanded responsibilities under the 
Small Business Act, as now amended, will 
enable the Small Business Administra- 
tion to serve our small-business institu- 
tions to a greater degree than ever before. 

I desire to commend the members of 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Banking and Currency for presenting us 
a Small Business Act which, I am confi- 
dent, will have universal approval. I 
also desire to congratulate my colleagues 
on the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives and 
the members of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee who have played an ac- 
tive and important role in the considera- 
tion and passage of the Small Business 
Act. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to comment briefiy on the action of 
the House today in approving the 
amendments to the Small Business Act 
of 1953 agreed on by its conferees and 
those of the Senate. 

Although, as a member of the confer- 
ence committee, I was not in complete 
accord with all of the amendments to 
the Act, I believe that their sum total 
will be increased benefits to the Nation's 
small-business concerns. And that of 
course is what we are all concerned with. 

I would say also that it is of para- 
mount importance that by their actions 
today, the members of the House have 
brought closer the day when the Small 
Business Administration will stand as a 
permanent, independent agency assist- 
ing our four million small businesses. 

It was particularly gratifying to me— 
and I believe it was also the course of 
wisdom—that the decision was made to 
retain the Loan Policy Board of the 
Small Business Administration. 

This Board, of which the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration 
serves as chairman, and the Secretaries 
of the Treasury and Commerce as mem- 
bers, as rendered valuable service in 
developing the loan policies of the 
Agency. 

Contrary to the fears of some members 
of the Congress, experience has shown 
that the Board has been flexible in de- 
veloping new policies and new procedures 
to meet the changing credit needs of 
small business firms, The Board has 
functioned as the original drafters of the 
Small Business Act intended it to do—in 
the best interests of small business. 

I was also pleased at other changes 
made by the House and Senate conferees 
and approved by the Members of the 
House. 

For example, I believe it would have 
been a great mistake to require the Small 
Business Administration to adopt a new 
definition of small business for Govern- 
ment procurement purposes within a cer- 
tain time after passage of the bill. The 
new amendment will achieve the desired 
results that any definition which takes 
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into account number of employees will 
include variable industry-by-industry 
standards, without at the same time 
tying the hands of the agency as far 
as a particular time limit is concerned. 

I think that is particularly important. 
The Small Business Administration has 
demonstated that it is working consci- 
entiously with the Government’s pro- 
curement agencies to develop a definition 
that will meet the needs of all concerned, 
and at the same time prove beneficial to 
small business. Knowing how difficult 
and lengthy a job this is, I believe it 
would have been a mistake to try to fix 
a time limit in which it must be accom- 
plished. 

Several other amendments to the act 
should result in increased Government 
assistance to small business. 

I am thinking here particularly of the 
provisions that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should assist small-business 
concerns in obtaining a fair share of 
property being disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment, and that the agency should 
give small firms increased help in the 
fields of research and development. 

The amendment by which the maxi- 
mum interest rate on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s share of a busi- 
ness loan was reduced from the pres- 
ent 6 percent to 5.5 percent was not, 
in my opinion, a necessary or desirable 
change. 

I believe that the existing rate is a 
realistic one under economic conditions 
today, and that the higher rate is neces- 
sary in order to help offset the expense 
of making and servicing loans. The re- 
duction in the interest rate may well 
reduce the volume of bank participations 
in the Small Business Administration’s 
loans, and result in a proportionately 
greater volume of direct Government 
loans. 

At the same time, I was pleased to 
have deleted from the bill the proposed 
quirement, I feel certain, would have 
a Small Business Administration loan 
would be determined by the rate pre- 
vailing in the borrower's area. This re- 
quirement, I feel certain, would have 
been impracticable in the case of the 
types of loans made by the agency— 
loans which differ from those general- 
ly made by private lending institutions. 

Another change which seems to me to 
be unnecessary is the increase in the 
maximum loan which the Small Busi- 
ness Administration can have outstand- 
ing to any one borrower from $250,000 
to $350,000. I do not believe this in- 
crease was needed in meeting the credit 
needs of small business. Most of the 
Small Business Administration’s loans 
have been well under the $250,000 limit, 
which indicates that a maximum loan 
of this size is well suited to the require- 
ments of most small-business con- 
cerns. 

However, as I have said, I believe that 
the conferees agreed on, and the House 
has approved, a bill which, in most of 
its provisions, is a good one. It should 
result in a strengthening of the Small 
Business Administration’s many serv- 
ices to small business. And of par- 
ticular significance, it gives assurance 
that the programs of the agency will be 
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continuous, and that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will become a per- 
manent part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCE FOR 
STATIONERY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H, Res. 628) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, in addition to amounts 
otherwise authorized by law, there shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives to each Representa- 
tive, Delegate, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico, an additional allow- 
ance for stationery of $600 for the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SENTENCING OF PERSONS CON- 
VICTED OF OFFENSES AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 615 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 424) to improve the 
administration of justice by authorizing the 
establishment of institutes and joint coun- 
cils on sentencing for the development of ob- 
jectives, standards, procedures, and policies 
to be followed in the sentencing of persons 
convicted of offenses against the United 
States. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the joint resolution, and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the joint resolu- 
tion shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judiciary 
now in the joint resolution and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule as an 
original joint resolution. At the conclusion 
of such consideration the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the joint resolution or com- 
mittee substitute. The previous questions 
shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 615 
makes in order the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 424, a bill de- 
signed to improve sentencing procedures 
for Federal crimes and offenses. The 
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resolution provides for an open rule, 1 
hour of general debate, and also provides 
that the committee substitute written in 
the bill will be considered as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The problem of Federal sentencing 
procedures has been a matter of concern 
for many years. The information ob- 
tained during the study, investigation 
and hearings by the Judiciary Committee 
clearly indicated the existence of wide- 
spread disparities in the sentences im- 
posed by Federal courts. In some cases 
sentences are too short to enable rehabil- 
itation, while on the other hand minor 
offenders serve excessively long terms of 
confinement, both of which have the ef- 
fect of prejudicing the public safety. 

This measure authorizes the estab- 
lishment of joint institutes and councils 
on sentencing at which Federal judges, 
Department of Justice personnel and 
other professional persons would study 
and work out principles and criteria 
which would achieve a more equitable 
administration of the criminal laws of 
the United States. These joint institutes 
and councils would meet under the aus- 
pices of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

Another provision of the bill would 
provide judges with alternative proce- 
dures in sentencing convicted prisoners. 
In other words, judges would have the 
tools necessary to fit the sentences to the 
requirements of the individual offenders 
and, at the same time, provide desirable 
safeguards for the protection of the pub- 
lic. At the present time a judge cannot 
modify a sentence later than 60 days 
after it has begun which gives little time 
to study and observe a prisoner. This 
joint resolution would extend the court's 
authority to modify a sentence up to 6 
months after it has begun. 

Further, the joint resolution author- 
izes the court to impose sentences under 
the Youth Correction Act in cases of cer- 
tain defendants 22 years of age and 
under 26 at the time of conviction. 
Presently the act is applicable only to 
those under the age of 22. This pro- 
vision will give a judge the opportunity to 
sentence youthful offenders whom he be- 
lieves are suitable subjects for the cor- 
rectional treatment provided under the 
Youth Corrections Act. 

These proposals have the support and 
approval of the Attorney General, the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as well as probation and 
correctional associations. z 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 615. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. Speaker, 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, T move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1832) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1832, with Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
Senate bill 1832. This bill was consid- 
ered in the House under suspension on 
June 26, 1958, and failed to obtain a two- 
thirds vote, although it did obtain a clear 
majority. The vote was 224 to 145. 

This bill amends the act of May 26, 
1949, by increasing from 10 to 11 the 
number of Assistant Secretaries author- 
ized for the Department of State. A 
similar change is made in the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
an Assistant Secretary of State for Af- 
rica. This position is definitely needed. 
The bill does not call for any reorganiza- 
tion within the Department. That was 
accomplished administratively in 1956 
and 1957. Nor does it call for any addi- 
tional cost, other than the salary of the 
new Assistant Secretary and his confiden- 
tial secretary. 

The new states of Africa are achieving 
new status in international affairs. 
They are represented in the United Na- 
tions. It is our devout hope that we can 
secure these nations to the Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was debated 
fully on June 26, 1958, and Members can 
consult the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that day for further details. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
enactment of this bill is in the best in- 
terests of the United States in that it 
would enable the Department of State to 
give more adequate attention to devel- 
opments and problems in Africa, and 
would insure prompt consideration of 
those problems at a high level. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Is it customary to 
divide the work in the Department of 
State according to different areas of the 
world, or would this be a new departure 
from the present system? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is more an exten- 
sion of the routine in the evolutionary 
process of the Department of State. It 
would not be a new departure from the 
present system. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. In other words, in 
the State Department they have a sys- 
tem of dividing the world into different 
categories, different areas, and provide 
an Assistant Secretary to more or less 
superintend the problems of the Depart- 
ment for those areas? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. Under 
the present system they have an Assist- 
ant Secretary for the Near East, Africa, 
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and Southern Asia. The population of 
that area is something like 800 million. 
It is a huge job for one man. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to divide up that area 
and provide an additional Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. In further answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Florida, 
we already have an Assistant Secretary 
for Latin America; we have one for 
Europe and one for the Far East. Then 
we have one for the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa. This man has to han- 
dle all the countries and problems from 
India clear through the Middle East and 
North Africa to Dakar; and everything 
from Cape Town in the south to the 
borders of the Soviet Union on the north. 
It is too large an area for any one man to 
handle. He cannot give immediate at- 
tention to every part of it, especially 
now, when so many of the most urgent 
events are occurring in the Middle East, 
but when things that happen in Asia may 
be just as important in the long run; is 
that true? 

Mr.MORGAN. That is true. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has already explained that 
on June 26, the bill failed of passage 
under suspension by a vote of 224 in 
favor to 145 against. At that time the 
reasons for having an additional Secre- 
tary for Africa were stated. There are 
50 political entities in Africa, 7 nations, 
4 of them new nations that have come 
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In this area of the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa, which has all been 
handled by one Assistant Secretary of 
State for some years, are most of the 
19 countries that have become independ- 
ent in the past few years. Handling the 
affairs of these additional independent 
nations in the Department of State 
makes an additional load for the top- 
level officials. 

During the debate the other day some 
of the minority were criticizing the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretaries and Depu- 
ties, Under Secretaries, and so forth, 
that-exist in the Department of State. 
That pattern was established under the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1949. At that time we had 
six Assistant Secretaries. The Hoover 
Commission recommended that it be 
raised to 10, and to have 2 Deputy Un- 
der Secretaries. The reasoning was, 
and I will quote just a sentence from the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations, 
that such a plan “would relieve the Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary from the 
burdensome details which now come to 
them.” 

They said further: 

The Government should be able to send 
high-level officials, with adequate staffs, to 
represent the United States in international 
organizations and conferences. When not 
so engaged, these men should, in part at 
least, be able to spend their time in the 
Department advising and aiding the Secre- 
tary in the formation of the policies which 
they may have to handle. In this way they 
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can be fully informed of all the facets of 
United States policies. 


I think I have read enough from the 
Hoover Commission’s report to remind 
my brethren that this pattern, which is 
simply extended by one Assistant Secre- 
tary, was recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. The bill reorganizing the 
State Department in 1949, which came 
from our committee, was the first reor- 
ganization of any department in ac- 
cordance with the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations. So this Assistant 
Secretary arrangement is not something 
dreamed up in the Department of State 
but recommended by a separate and in- 
dependent commission, in the interest of 
governmental efficiency. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I think it should be 
pointed out that we already have within 
the State Department an office for Afri- 
can affairs; do we not? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTLEY. We already have cer- 
tain new positions which have been set 
up in the office which has been in exist- 
ence for some time. That office will con- 
tinue in existence regardless of what 
action the House takes on this bill. 

The purpose behind this bill, as I un- 
derstand it, is merely to lighten the ad- 
ministrative workload in the State 
Department by creating a separate As- 
sistant Secretary of State for this par- 
ticular office that has already come into 
being, therefore, as the gentleman prop- 
erly pointed out, taking the workload off 
the Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, who 
already has been overburdened with de- 
yelopments in other parts of his terri- 
tory, and with the idea of emphasizing 
the importance of Africa in modern 
times and, at th same time, facilitating 
the workload of the Department in its 
new office, which will continue, regard- 
less of whether the House adopts this 
legislation today. 

I think it is good legislation. I think it 
is going to facilitate the administration 
of the Department of State. I am nat- 
urally for anything that will help the 
Department of State in its administra- 
tive problems. 

Mr. VORYS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall offer an amendment to sub- 
stitute for the pending bill the original 
House bill introduced by our chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan]. This amendment provides for 
the appointment of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs. The 
bill before us merely provides for one 
additional Assistant Secretary of State. 
There is no designation as to what work 
shall be given this new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Many of us feel, and I 
think with a proper sense of economy, 
that we should not increase the number 
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of Assistant Secretaries of State unless it 
should be for a specific and worthy pur- 
pose. My amendment spells it out. Cer- 
tainly, I think all of us who have been in 
Africa especially appreciate the impor- 
tance of Africa, and I can conceive of 
nothing more beneficial than the crea- 
tion of the Office of Under Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, but I do see a 
serious fault in merely adding one more 
Assistant Secretary of State who can be 
used for any work that the Secretary of 
State might assign him to perform. As 
to the question of legislative intent, if it 
came to a matter of determining legisla- 
tive intent, I would say that when the 
Congress and the committee had two 
bills before them—one creating an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs and the other merely adding an- 
other Assistant Secretary of State, the 
interpretation of legislative intent would 
be that the committee and later the Con- 
gress had elected not to create a job of 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, but merely intended to add an- 
other Assistant Secretary of State, to be 
given any assignment that the Secretary 
of State might give to him. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I wish to assure the 
gentleman that the supporters of this 
legislation are in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of my good friend the gentleman 
from Illinois in offering to introduce 
this amendment, but I wonder if our 
friend has stopped to realize and recog- 
nize the possibility that in view of the 
lateness of the session, if this bill is 
amended, it would have to go back to 
conference and its passage would thereby 
be somewhat jeopardized before the end 
of the session. I wonder if the gentle- 
man, in his own mind, has any doubt 
that this new assistant secretaryship will 
not, in effect, take over the Bureau of 
African Affairs in the State Department 
when it is created. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes; I think 
immediately the Secretary of State would 
so designate an Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs, but I do not know what 
the Secretary of State might do a year 
from now and I do not know what he 
might do 6 months from now or what 
another Secretary of State might do. I 
do know there is nothing binding on the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that none 
of the other four Assistant Secretaries 
handling geographic offices in the De- 
partment of State are so designated by 
law? The Assistant Secretary of State 
for Europe and the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin America, for example, 
are not so named in the law. The desig- 
nation of each of the existing Assistant 
Secretaries has been done by adminis- 
trative action by the Secretary of State. 
He may do any reshuffling of responsi- 
bilities that he considers necessary for 
whatever reason, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I quite agree 
with the gentleman but because there 
has been laxness in the past, we should 
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not continue being lax. The Secretary 
of State any time he wished could abolish 
the position of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin Affairs, or for any other 
part of the world. Now we are starting 
to make it definite. This would provide 
for an Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs, and later on, I hope, the other 
areas would all be covered by law. 

Mr. JUDD. There is one other dif- 
ficulty, I believe, that would make it un- 
wise to adopt this amendment, in addi- 
tion to the important reason of not re- 
quiring the bill to go to conference and, 
perhaps, running into some snag pre- 
venting passage of the legislation before 
the end of the session. As the gentleman 
knows, there are three areas in the con- 
tinent of Africa which will not be under 
this new Assistant Secretary. Algeria 
is under the European office because it is 
part of metropolitan France. Egypt and 
the Sudan will still be under the Near 
East and South Asia office. They more 
appropriately belong there, partly be- 
cause Egypt and Syria have now become 
the United Arab Republic. If we were 
to designate this new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the continent of Africa, 
we might be giving the Secretary of State 
a mandate to place all the countries in 
Africa under the new office in a way 
that would not best facilitate the proper 
handling of our affairs. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I do not know 
that I could quite agree with the gentle- 
man. We are merely creating an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs. I think it would be within the de- 
termination of the Secretary of State 
as to the particular area of African af- 
fairs he wished covered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] 
has again expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of May 26, 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
151a), is amended by striking out “10” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “11.” 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Nli- 
nois: On page 1, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and substitute the following: 
“That in addition to the Assistant Secre- 
taries otherwise authorized by law there shall 
be in the Department of State an Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. Such 
Assistant Secretary shall be appointed in the 
same manner and shall receive compensation 
at the same rate as other Assistant Secre- 
taries.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not be offering this amend- 
ment if I thought the adoption of the 
amendment to any extent whatsoever 
would jeopardize the passing of this very 
much n>-eded legislation. But I can con- 
ceive of no reason in the world why there 
should be any delay in the conferees get- 
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ting together on this simple matter. My 
amendment is the original House bill, 
for which present bill was substituted, 
merely as a matter of convenience, be- 
cause it already had passed the other 
body. I imagine the conferees could get 
together in a half an hour or an hour, 
and this could be brought back and be 
accepted in both bodies in a matter of 
days. I think it is a very serious matter 
when we are all so concerned about cre- 
ating this position that we should go 
down the back alley and say we are not 
creating an Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, but we are just add- 
ing to the present number of Assistant 
Secretaries. I can assure all the Mem- 
bers that many of us from Illinois feel 
that we can explain to our people why 
we voted for an Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, whereas it 
would be a difficult thing to explain why 
we did not do just that, but instead just 
added another payroller, knowing that 
other Cabinet heads will follow with re- 
quest for handouts to them. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. As I said before, all of 
us who are supporting this legislation 
are sympathetic with the objectives of 
the gentle..an’s amendment. But I 
wonder if the gentleman has stopped to 
think what would happen by the adop- 
tion of his amendment. We would then 
have Assistant Secretaries of State in 
charge of various geographical areas 
throughout the world, but only in the 
ease of Africa would he be specifically 
designated by law as Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs. There would be no 
specific designation for the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Europe, for Latin America, for 
the Near East, or the Far East. I think 
the question might be raised by some of 
the other areas as to the reason for a 
specific designation of an Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I would 
doubt that, but I do know what it would 
do to those young nations in Africa when 
word came to them that the Congress of 
the United States has recognized the 
dignity and importance of these young 
dynamic nations of Africa by creating 
an Assistant Secretary of State espe- 
cially designated to deal with African 
affairs. 

I do not think that in the other sec- 
tions of the world there would be re- 
sentment. They may come to us later 
and ask why we do not pass some law 
recognizing their areas, and I am sure 
we will do that having once set the 
precedent. It is a good thing we are 
doing, it is a good precedent we are 
setting. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s thought, but I personally 
would have to object to setting a prece- 
dent in this situation without spread- 
ing the same precedent to take in other 
geographical areas. In none of the 
assistant secretaryships that exist is 
there a designation of a particular area, 
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and I do not think the gentleman would 
want to start the precedent by making 
the other parts of the world trail Africa. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I see no 
valid reason why we should not give 
this recognition to Africa, and I do be- 
lieve our friends in other parts of the 
world would applaud our action. We 
would be setting a good pattern. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I do 
so reluctantly because of the gentle- 
man’s great interest in the continent of 
Africa. 

This amendment was considered in 
committee and rejected. The gentle- 
man’s amendment is practically the 
same bill I introduced in the House in 
May 1957. We held hearings on it in 
the Near East and Africa Subcommit- 
tee and voted out the Senate bill. The 
full committee also accepted the Senate 
bill. 

There are 10 Assistant Secretaries 
now on the statute books. This bill in- 
creases the number to 11. None of the 
10 are designated for any particular 
part of the world. 

I think the amendment is unneces- 
sary. It is spelled out in both the 
House report and the Senate report 
that this additional Assistant Secretary 
is to be assigned to the continent of 
Africa. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I also hope very 
much that this Senate bill will be acted 
on favorably today. We have had a 
long, long wait for this 11th Assistant 
Secretary. 

I am in full agreement with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BENTLEY] in his analysis of the 
situation. I, too, know how exceedingly 
interested the gentleman from Illinois is 
in the whole matter of Africa and 
proper representation. I think I do 
know also that there is not a person in 
Africa who is in contact with this coun- 
try who is not waiting for this bill to be 
enacted. There will be no question in 
anybody’s mind over there but what this 
assistant secretary is for Africa. I do 
not think it is necessary or that it would 
be a good thing to single out this one 
secretaryship for specific assignment by 
name, and I hope very much that the 
amendment will be voted down and that 
the assistant secretaryship will be made 
a fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, send- 
ing the bill to conference over a simple 
amendment like this would jeopardize 
passage of the bill. I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O'Hara of Il- 
linois) there were—ayes 11, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, after the ease with 
which the Texas land grab, costing the 
taxpayers many millions of dollars, went 
through the House this afternoon, I am 
not going to get overly exercised about 
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the employment of another Assistant 
Secretary of State. I caused the rollicall 
on this bill the other day which brought 
about its failure to pass under a sus- 
pension of the rules, but I am going to 
leave a rollcall on this bill today to those 
who were so willing a short time ago to 
jump into the United States Treasury to 
the extent of $44 million to move a per- 
fectly good ordnance depot now located 
in Texas. 

Now let us look at the present person- 
nel in the State Department. As I 
count them, there is now a Secretary, 
Mr. Dulles, and 39 Under Secretaries, 
Deputy Under Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries and Deputy Assistant Secre- 
taries. Surely the work can be spread 
around so that this army of Secretaries 
can take care of the work that would 
be delegated to the additional Assistant 
Secretary of State here being requested. 

Let me read the list of a few of those 
already on the payroll. 

An Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Af- 
fairs. That Assistant Secretary is in 
existence now. 

A Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Economic and 
Regional Affairs; an Executive Direc- 
tor for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs; a Director, Office of Eastern 
Affairs; a Director, Office of Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs; a Direc- 
tor, Office of South Asian Affairs; a Di- 
rector, Office of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Regional Affairs; a Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs; an 
Executive Director for African Affairs; a 
Director, Office of Middle and South 
African Affairs. 

How many more do the sponsors of 
this bill want? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] spoke of a Hoover Commission 
recommendation. I am sure that the 
Hoover Commission has made some good 
recommendations, but, as one Member 
of the House, I am not disposed to ac- 
cept the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations a thousand percent any 
more than I think the Rockefeller re- 
ports and Rockefeller recommendations 
ought to become a guiding beacon for 
the House of Representatives. Simply 
because the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended 5, 10, 20, or 30 Assistant Secre- 
taries of State or Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State does not mean that we 
must load them on the taxpayers. 

I am opposed to the creation of an- 
other Assistant Secretary of State, be- 
cause even though there is a staff there 
now, you can bet your bottom dollar it 
is going to cost more than the $20,000 
plus a $5,000-a-year stenographer. 

Go ahead and vote for the bill. 
opposed to it. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in the honeymoon pe- 
riod of President Eisenhower, we in- 
creased, as I recall it, by two the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretaries of State. 
This was during the honeymoon period. 
We thought it was the gracious thing to 
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do. I believe I was one of 3 or 4 or 5 who 
voted against that increase. 

I pointed out at the time that this 
would be followed by every other Cabi- 
net officer, and it was. Before that first 
year of honeymooning was over, we 
added two assistant Cabinet members to 
every member of the Cabinet. That ran 
into a lot of money. 

I am for this bill. Africa is tremen- 
dously important to us and the crea- 
tion of an Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, whether we call it 
that or give it no name, it is that, is 
going to do us tremendous good. But I 
do hope that the pattern we are setting 
now by giving the Secretary of State 
another Assistant will not be grabbed up 
as a ball to be run away with by every 
other member of the Cabinet, so that 
before we adjourn they all will come 
in and say, “You gave the Secretary 
of State a new Assistant. Now you do 
that for me, give me a new Assistant.” 

So I trust that we will let everyone 
know that while we do not call this an 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, that was in our mind and in 
our heart and that was our intention, 
and if any other Cabinet member comes 
in and says: “I have to get as much as 
you gave the Secretary of State,” we 
should tell him to go out and jump into 
the Potomac River. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, world 
events have during recent years im- 
posed an unusually heavy load on our 
State Department. 

Due to the fact that many people of 
the world formerly dependent on colon- 
ial administration have now become 
self-governing nations, the need for ad- 
ditional State Department personnel to 
conduct diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations with these newly formed govern- 
ments is quite apparent. 

The fact that there are 40 or more 
Assistant Secretaries of State author- 
ized and serving in this Department 
would seem to indicate the probability 
that adequate personnel already exists 
to permit satisfactory administration of 
African affairs. 

I am sure that no Member of Congress 
would want to withhold adequate ap- 
propriations essential to proper admin- 
istration of our foreign diplomatic rela- 
tions, but neither can conscientious 
Members justify unconcerned attention 
to the increasing trend toward expanded 
government. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of the passage of S. 1832. 
The purpose of the bill is to create a new 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. In my opinion, such a position 
is badly needed to give adequate recog- 
nition to the growing importance of our 
relations with this area. 

Previously, Africa was under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs. So, in 
reality, Africa was receiving only one- 
third of the attention of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in charge. ‘This 
placed upon him too great a burden, 
since he had to consider the problems 
of India, Ceylon, Afghanistan, the whole 
Middle East, as well as Africa. 

There is no question concerning Af- 
rica’s growing importance to the United 
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States. We all know Tunisia, Morocco, 
Libya, Ghana, and the Sudan have 
already received their independence, and 
it is contemplated other areas will be- 
come self-governing in the near future. 

Africa is important to us politically, 
economically, and militarily. Weare all 
aware of the political tensions in Africa 
and the attempts of the Communists to 
win over large portions of this area. We 
recognize the importance of the critical 
materials located there that are so neces- 
sary for our industries, such as cobalt, 
uranium, diamonds, and so forth. We 
have important military bases in Libya, 
Morocco, and Ethiopia. 

It is, therefore, commonsense to have 
an Assistant Secretary of State who will 
devote his full time to the problems of 
Africa. It is for the best interests of the 
United States to do so, and I urge the 
prompt passage of this measure. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to congratulate the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] on 
the bill about to pass creating the posi- 
tion of an additional Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs and 
Asian Affairs and that great area 
of the world. When I was a member 
of the great Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentlewoman from Ohio 
came on the committee and brought with 
her a tremendous enthusiasm, dauntless 
courage and a great ability for organiz- 
ing the members to go out into the high- 
ways and byways of countries little 
known to us so that the Members of the 
Congress could get firsthand knowledge 
of those countries to see what they 
needed and trying to help the people and 
telling them of our interest in them, 
what we would like to do and what we 
are doing for the peoples of the world 
and asking their interest and under- 
Standing of us. Ihave never known any- 
one more deserving of greater credit for 
this important work than the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs, Bouton]. She 
has a rare gift for organizing groups of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee members 
to go to far off and little traveled lands. 
These good will trips are often fraught 
with great danger. She gave a hus- 
band and three sons to the fighting serv- 
ices of the United States and while they 
were gone she herself gave fine service in 
volunteering for nursing service. She 
and her family have always given pa- 
triotic service and love to America 
and she has taken that love of country 
to the peoples of foreign lands, She 
knows that without understanding the 
importance of having the good will of 
other peoples of the world America will 
be the loser. She has been a great am- 
bassador of peace and good will. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 106 (a) (17) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 738) is 
amended by striking out “(10)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(11).” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. METCALF, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 1832) to authorize the 
appointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State, pursuant to House 
Resolution 614, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VORYS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days to extend. their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


SENTENCING OF PERSONS CON- 
VICTED OF OFFENSES AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 424) to im- 
prove the administration of justice by 
authorizing the establishment of insti- 
tutes and joint councils on sentencing 
for the development of objectives, stand- 
ards, procedures, and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the sentencing of persons con- 
victed of offenses against the United 
States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
424, with Mr. METCALF in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAR- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives recently passed 
the foreign-aid bill giving over $3 bil- 
lion to 73 countries and territories for 
military and economic aid. 

Now I think it is high time we be- 
gin appropriating a little money for the 
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millions of Americans who are in need 
of help. If we can lend financial as- 
sistance to our allies—and I believe we 
should because it will help defeat com- 
munism—then we surely can provide se- 
curity and better living conditions for 
our own citizens. 

I am and have been very concerned 
over the welfare of the thousands of peo- 
ple who are forced to exist on their small 
and inadequate pensions today. It is a 
known fact people are living longer to- 
day than ever before, thanks to the dis- 
coveries of modern science, but science 
will not buy enough food and clothing 
and other necessities for those in need. 

In my own Congressional District in 
south Philadelphia there are many, many 
families living from day to day not know- 
ing what tomorrow will bring. They are 
merely existing on their small monthly 
pensions and many times do not have 
enough money to pay for medicines or 
doctors. Often times these pensioners 
are forced to seek financial help from 
their children or other relatives who, in 
most cases, are unable to contribute with- 
out depriving their own loved ones. As 
a matter of fact, it is beyond me how 
they can live on $64 a month, which is the 
average social-security payment for a 
retired worker today. Those more for- 
tunate are receiving from $70 to $100 per 
month; and a retired couple can receive 
as much as $162.80 per month, which is 
the maximum allowed under the present 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am actually ashamed 
to quote these figures. Here are peo- 
ple—human beings—who have worked all 
of their lives, being forced to live in pov- 
erty. How in the world today, with 
prices skyrocketing every week, can these 
people enjoy a decent living? They can- 
not and that is why the Congress of the 
United States, which is the representa- 
tive body of the people of America, must 
amend the present social-security laws in 
order to provide a comfortable living for 
all retirees. 

There are many bills now pending in 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means to increase social-security bene- 
fits. General hearings were held on the 
subject, but to date no appropriate bill 
has been presented to the House for con- 
sideration. I only hope this appeal will 
serve to stimulate more interest in social 
security. 

If more Members would take time out 
from looking after everyday affairs and 
devote some thought to the unfortunate 
lot of the retirees, then perhaps we could 
speedily pass legislation to increase the 
benefits these deserving people must have 
to enjoy their well-earned years of 
leisure. 

I firmly believe the Federal Govern- 
ment, which now operates nearly two 
dozen retirement systems, in addition to 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, is obligated to look out for the wel- 
fare of the people who are dependent 
upon the benefits they receive from these 
programs to guarantee them at least a 
minimum standard of living. Retired 
people as a class are helpless to combat 
the onslaught of inflation. They need 
our help. 
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We can so easily make life worth living 
for our elderly citizens through proper 
legislation. They deserve this consid- 
eration. I hope and pray you ladies and 
gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives here today will take this plea to 
heart and help make the dreams of these 
forgotten people a reality. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed legisla- 
tion is designed to provide Federal 
judges with additional information, 
services, and sentencing procedures 
which will enable them to impose upon 
convicted Federal offenders sentences 
that are equitable, flexible, and suffi- 
ciently long to fulfill more fully their 
function of protecting the public safety. 
It proposes to do this first by authorizing 
the establishment of joint councils and 
institutes on sentencing which will per- 
mit Federal judges to study data col- 
lected by the Department of Justice con- 
cerning sentences, crime, and criminals, 
and to work out common objectives, 
standards, and policies to be followed in 
the sentencing of Federal offenders. 

The legislation, secondly, will provide 
Federal courts with additional sentenc- 
ing procedures which will enable them 
to impose sentences more in keeping 
with the needs of the offender and the 
public safety. For example, by extend- 
ing maximum terms without having to 
extend the period required to attain 
parole eligibility. And thirdly, it would 
authorize Federal judges in exceptional 
cases of offenders who have attained 
their 22d birthday and are under the 
age of 26 at the time of conviction to 
impose sentence under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
at the outset that this legislation takes 
away none of the judges’ present power 
over sentencing. The legislation is pure- 
ly permissive. The powers a judge now 
has will still reside in the court. 

This bill will provide additional pow- 
ers and facilities in the form of alter- 
nate procedures available to the judge 
in sentencing convicted offenders. 

The bill has widespread approval. It 
has approval by the Attorney General, 
the Judicial Conference, the Advisory 
Corrections Council, the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
American Bar Association. 

I caused the sending to all of our 
Federal judges and many important 
penologists and criminologists copies of 
the bills and asked their reaction. It 
is interesting to note that there was 
a preponderating opinion of Federal 
Judges in favor of this legislation. I 
shall put in the Recorp more in detail 
the number of the judges who so in- 
formed us of their favorable opinion. 

For many years the Attorneys Gen- 
eral who have succeeded one another 
have been perplexed and sorely dis- 
traught by the disparity of punishment. 
Often you have two offenders in the 
same prison who have committed the 
same kind of offense. One will have 
received 5 years for his offense and the 
other will have received 1 year. That 
creates a great amount of irritation. 
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It does not make for good morale of 
the prisoners or the other prisoners who 
are associated with them in that par- 
ticular correctional institution. 

An examination of case histories in- 
dicates that prisoners with similar back- 
grounds and similar offenses are serving 
markedly disparate sentences in the 
same Federal prisons. For example, in 
one correctional institution a postal law 
violator and drug addict, who also 
admitted to the heavy use of alcohol 
and marihuana, is serving a 6-month 
sentence; indeed, too short to bring 
about his rehabilitation. Another postal 
law violator whose background of of- 
fense is less serious is serving a 3-year 
sentence. At another institution a male 
prisoner is serving a 1-year sentence for 
assaulting a Federal officer, while a fe- 
male prisoner is serving 5 years for the 
same type of offense. At a penitentiary 
one prisoner is serving 7 years for the 
crime of kidnaping while another pris- 
oner, for the same crime, is serving 40 
years. Depending on the jurisdiction, 
members of the Jehovah Witnesses sect, 
for example, convicted by virtue of iden- 
tical selective service violations, re- 
ceived sentences varying from 1 to 5 
years. And they served those terms in 
the same institutions. These disparate 
sentences are not only unjust to the 
prisoner, but they are not the chief vic- 
tims. The chief victim, indeed, is the 
general public, whose welfare has not 
been safeguarded by sentences which 
do not adequately or properly serve the 
purpose of punishment, deterrence, or 
rehabilitation. 

It is for that reason that we offer 
this bill. We feel it will have a major 
effect in developing a fair degree of uni- 
formity throughout the land as far as 
sentencing is concerned. 


Another portion of the bill with ref-` 


erence to eligibility for parole involves 
the following: 

First, the judge will still have the 
right to sentence in any way he wishes 
in accordance with the law. Then, ac- 
cording to the present statute, the pris- 
oner will be eligible for a parole after 
he has served one-third of his sentence. 
That is the situation today. 

In addition we give the following 
power to the judge, if he wishes to use 
it. The judge could fix a maximum and 
then set an eligible parole date which 
would be less than one-third of the time 
of sentence which, as I said a moment 
ago, is the situation today. That would 
be very much like the practice that ob- 
tains in 37 of our 48 States, where we 
have the maximum-minimum provisions 
of sentence. It would be like the prac- 
tice that obtains in the District of 
Columbia today. 

Then we give the judge also the power 
to fix the maximum and allow him in 
turn to give the parole board the right 
to determine when eligibility for parole 
shall set in. In other words, there 
would be no need to wait until the 
prisoner had served his one-third term. 
The parole board would have all the facts 
and circumstances concerning the char- 
acter of the offender, the nature of the 
crime, the possibilities of rehabilitation 
of the prisoner and all other pertinent 
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facts upon which they could make an 
equitable and solid judgment, 

Then, also, in very difficult cases, that 
is, where the judge is wholly uncertain 
as to what shall be the punishment, we 
say to the judge, “You can fix the maxi- 
mum prescribed by law and then you can 
commit the prisoner to the custody of 
the Attorney General,” so that within 
that period of custody under this bill, 
which would be 3 months and extend it 
to 6 months, the Attorney General, the 
officials of the Bureau of Prisons, or the 
correctional institution to which the 
prisoner would be assigned, would all 
join in endeavoring to find out all and 
sundry concerning that offender, get all 
the facts and circumstances of his life, 
his potentialities for reformation and 
rehabilitation. A report would be made 
to the judge within that period of 3 or 
6 months. Then the judge would have 
the right to reduce the sentence from 
the maximum to a sentence that would 
be consonant with the reports and the 
facts that would be brought in to the 
judge from all those sources I have 
mentioned. So that I would say you 
could have the following situation in a 
case of a serious chronic offender. The 
judge would set both the maximum term 
and the parole eligibility at the statu- 
tory limit, that is, after one-third of 
the maximum has been served. In a 
more hopeful case, the judge could in- 
flict a reasonable sentence and then 
specify a parole eligibility date at less 
than one-third of the period of sentence. 
In the doubtful case, the judge could set 
a lower maximum term and leave the 
matter of eligibility for parole to the 
determination of the parole board. 
These alternatives would protect the 
public and would enable the judge to 
fit the sentence to the requirements of 
the chronic offender. Beyond that, as I 
indicated a moment ago, the judge could 
fix the maximum, particularly where he 
did not have sufficient knowledge of the 
circumstances not only of the character 
of the individual but the nature of his 
offense and all the surrounding factors. 
He would be enabled to get all these 
surrounding factors and information so 
that he could amply and properly and 
logically and equitably judge. Then he 
could reduce the sentence to that which 
would conform to the nature of the crime 
and the potentialities of rehabilitation of 
the prisoner. 

Under the present statute, a judge can 
parole a prisoner in the custody of the 
Attorney General. He can do that for a 
period of 60 days. We simply extend 
that to a period of 3 months. If the 
judge wants to extend it to 6 months, 
he can do that. As I indicated before, 
all this will be very much like the pro- 
cedures that exist in the States of most 
of you gentlemen; in fact, the procedures 
that exist in 37 of the 48 States plus the 
District of Columbia. I want to repeat 
there is no soft or coddling approach in 
this matter at all. In fact, the hearings 
disclose that where you have an inde- 
terminate sentencing in the various 
States, you usually have longer sen- 
tences than you actually now do have in 
the Federal courts where you do not 
have indeterminate sentencing. Lastly, 
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there is an authorization to the court 
to impose a sentence under the Youth 
Corrections Act, in select cases of de- 
fendants who are over 22 years of age 
or under 26 years of age may be sen- 
tenced under the provisions of the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

There is no general extension of the 
Youth Corrections Act by this proposed 
legislation. The legislation simply 
would enable a judge to prescribe the 
treatment of the Youth Corrections Act 
to offenders up to 26 years of ago. For 
instance, prisoners are at times chrono- 
logically too old to be sentenced under 
the act, but are, nonetheless, emotionally 
immature so as to make them suitable 
for the treatment—correctional treat- 
ment prescribed by the law known as 
the Youth Corrections Act. 

There would be very little additional 
cost for the carrying out of these provi- 
sions. Testimony was given to the fact 
that it would be a minimal amount of 
roughly $10,000. The cost would mainly 
involve the traveling expenses of the 
judges going to and from these insti- 
tutes or seminars where they would ex- 
change information concerning sentenc- 
ing procedures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, for too many years 
Federal judges have been circumscribed 
by antiquated procedures in sentencing 
those convicted of Federal crimes. Our 
judges are bound too much by inflexible 
laws and have no established common 
policy or standards to guide them in im- 
posing sentences, 

The results have been that side by side 
in some of our Federal prisons are per- 
sons convicted of the same crime, com- 
mitted under similar circumstances 
whose backgrounds are practically the 
same, yet whose sentences, imposed as 
they were by different judges, may differ 
by as much as 10 years. In fact, I am 
informed that at one of our penitentia- 
ries one prisoner is serving 7 years for 
kidnaping, while another faces 40 years 
for the same crime committed under 
similar circumstances. Such injustice 
can only embitter the prisoner with the 
probable result that the community 
would be endangered upon his release. 

Aside from the lack of uniformity in 
sentencing throughout our Federal ju- 
dicial districts, there is the problem of 
insuring the maximum of rehabilitation 
before the prisoner is released. Today 
our laws provide that the judge must 
impose a definite sentence upon the 
prisoner. If he sentences a man for 
more than 18 months, after the prisoner 
has served one-third of the sentence he 
becomes eligible for parole. This leaves 
little leeway for the exercise of discretion 
on the part either of the judge or the 
prison authorities. It is the latter who, 
in the final analysis, become best advised 
of the prisoner’s capacity for rehabilita- 
tion. 

As an illustration, suppose two young 
men steal a car and are apprehended 
and convicted. One of them, Jones, is 
25, has a long record and offers little 
hope of changing for the better. He was 
the leader of the two, The other, Smith, 
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who is only 20, is experiencing his first 
brush with the law. It is obvious that 
he was led on by Jones. 

.The judge may feel he should give 
them equal sentences, but he’d like to 
give young Smith a chance at parole 
after a year in prison. That would be 
sufficient for him to feel the sting of im- 
prisonment yet not so long as to harden 
him by close association with veteran 
wrongdoers. The judge feels that Jones, 
on the other hand, should serve more 
than 2 years before becoming eligible 
for parole, for in his case rehabilitation 
would be well-nigh impossible in such 
a short time. 

Under existing law a man becomes eli- 
gible for parole after serving one-third of 
his sentence. This means that the judge 
would have to sentence both Jones and 
Smith to 6 years in order to make sure 
Jones served at least 2 years. But then 
young Smith, if he received the same 
sentence, would also have to serve 2 
years before being eligible for parole. 

House Joint Resolution 424 would give 
the judge the discretion he needs to fit 
the sentence to the individual require- 
ments of both Smith and Jones. 

Under this bill he could, if he wished, 
impose sentence as he does now, so that 
in 2 years both would be eligible for 
parole. But he would have two addi- 
tional alternatives. He could sentence 
young Smith to 6 years but specify that 
he was to be eligible for parole after only 
lyear. This, of course, would not guar- 
antee parole, but merely make it possible 
if Smith lived up to his expectations. 

As for Jones, the judge could give him 
6 years too, but could specify that his 
parole eligibility date was to be deter- 
mined by the parole board. In Jones’ 
case this would no doubt be after more 
than 2 years. 

This bill thus enables the judge to fit 
the sentence to the individual offender. 
On the one hand he can prevent the sea- 
soned criminal’s being automatically eli- 
gible for parole after serving only one- 
third of his sentence by leaving the de- 
cision as to eligibility for parole to the 
parole board itself. On the other hand, 
he can shorten the period before parole 
eligibility for first offenders and others 
likely to respond quickly to rehabilita- 
tion techniques. 

The bill would add another device de- 
signed to modernize sentencing proce- 
dure in the interest of public safety and 
justice to the individual. Today judges 
are faced with court calendars crowded 
with civil and criminal cases. It is well- 
nigh impossible for them to familiarize 
themselves with the background history 
of every prisoner whom they must sen- 
tence, much less actually to talk with 
and to observe the prisoner personally. 
And yet the judge must impose sentence. 
But once this is done he can modify it 
only if he does so within 60 days after 
the sentence has begun to run. This 
does not afford ample opportunity to 
study and observe the prisoner thor- 
oughly. 

House Joint Resolution 424 would 
make it possible for a judge, confronted 
with a particularly difficult case, to com- 
mit the prisoner to the Attorney General 
for a complete study over a period of 
from 3 to 6 months. Technically, during 
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this time the prisoner would be serving 
part of a sentence for the maximum 
term. After this period the court could 
modify its sentence if in its judgment 
the findings called for such action. 

The purpose of this legislation is, 
therefore, to provide our Federal judges 
with information, assistance, and sen- 
tencing procedures which will enable 
them to impose fair and uniform sen- 
tences, long and flexible enough to ful- 
fill their function of protecting the 
public and at the same time making de- 
cent citizens of those imprisoned. 

To promote greater understanding and 
closer cooperation among judges, the bill 
would also authorize establishment of 
joint councils and institutes on sentenc- 
ing. These would encourage Federal 
judges to study data collected by the 
Department of Justice concerning sen- 
tences and crime and to work out com- 
mon objectives, standards and policies, 

In addition, the bill authorizes the 
judge, in exceptional cases, to sentence 
under the Youth Corrections Act those 
up to 26 years of age. Normally that 
act is limited to those under 22. 

This bill is the culmination of a great 
deal of study and inquiry on the part of 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The committee’s pro- 
posals have the support of most of our 
Federal judges and of the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons. They are the 
ones who daily face the problems this 
bill seeks to alleviate. 

Further, this bill has the approval of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Walfare, the 
American Bar Association and other in- 
terested organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge enactment of 
this measure. I think it can help im- 
measurably to reduce the marked dis- 
parities we now have in sentences im- 
posed by Federal judges. At the same 
time it will give our judges authority, 
in the interest of public safety, to keep 
an offender imprisoned long enough to 
facilitate his rehabilitation. And it will 
enable the judge to give parole boards 
greater discretion in determining when 
a man should be eligible for parole. 
This it does without in any way tak- 
ing the primary control over sentencing 
from the judiciary. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Fear has been ex- 
pressed that the passage of this bill 
might result in the weakening or nulli- 
fying of the effectiveness of the anti- 
narcotics law. Is there any ground for 
that fear? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad the gen- 
tlewoman has raised that question. I 
think there is such a justified fear, but 
an amendment will be offered to exempt 
from the operation of the bill any of- 
fense for which there is provided a man- 
datory penalty. The amendment will 
be in the form of a new section which 
has the support of most members of the 
committee. It will provide that this act 
does not apply to any offense for whicia 
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there is provided a mandatory penalty. 
That would take care of the situation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am very much relieved. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am told by the 
Post Office Department and the Treasury 
Department that they had not been re- 
quested to file reports on this bill. They 
are deeply concerned about the fears to 
which the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] alluded. 

Mr. KEATING. I learned through 
the activities of the gentleman from 
New Jersey the fact that these Depart- 
ments had not been requested for a re- 
port. They should, of course, have been 
requested to make a report. It was ap- 
parently an oversight. But this amend- 
ment will take care of the problems 
which both the Treasury and the Post 
Office Departments have raised. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I feel that with the 
amendment the gentleman expects to be 
offered these Departments will be satis- 
fied. 

Mr. KEATING. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The amendment which 
I will offer has been cleared by the Ways 
and Means Committee; it has been 
cleared by the Narcotics Bureau, cleared 
by the Post Office Department. Of 
course, ordinarily we do not send our 
bills for reports to the Post Office De- 
partment; we send our bills usually to 
the Department of Justice. They were 
cleared by the Department of Justice 
and by the Bureau of the Budget. There 
is nothing more that we should do ordi- 
narily. We have not been derelict in the 
matter. 

Mr. KEATING. I think we have been 
derelict, Mr. Chairman. We have al- 
ways asked the Department of Justice 
for reports, and we frequently ask other 
interested departments for reports. I 
think in this case we should have asked 
the Treasury Department and the Post 
Office Department for reports. But that 
is all taken care of by this amendment, 
as I understand. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think it should be 
emphasized that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has certain enforcement powers. 
The Treasury Department also has cer- 
tain enforcement powers. Under the 
Treasury Department we have the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the Customs 
Bureau, the Bureau of Narcotics, the 
Coast Guard, the Secret Service, all with 
enforcement powers. Some of these 
agencies are concerned over provisions in 
this bill. Postal authorities do not want 
to see any lessening of sentences for 
armed robberies of the mails and the 
Narcotics Bureau would be hurt if there 
was to be any diminution of sentences 
for those who peddle and sell dope. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
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Mr. -KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this bill but I do so with a variety of 
reservations, some fundamental and 
some not so fundamental. My cardinal 
objection is to the fact that the bill in 
its present form, as has already been 
stated, would, if left unamended, have 
the effect of repealing all minimum 
mandatory penalties provided by the 
Congress in all of our criminal statutes. 
In particularly, it would undo all that 
the Congress labored so mightily to do 
in 1956 in the passage of the “Narcotic 
Control Act.” That tragic consequence 
would flow inevitably from the appli- 
cation of the rules of statutory con- 
struction 

If you will look at page 6 of the bill, 
lines 21 and 22, you will find the lan- 
guage “except where the death penalty 
is mandatory.” That is what is known 
as a parenthetical exception. When 
there is a specific parenthetical excep- 
tion in a statute, the court is required 
in its construction of Congressional in- 
tent to assume that the Congress meant 
not to include other specific exceptions. 
For that reason, if that language is left 
in the bill. I repeat, all of the minimum 
mandatory penalties, with the sole ex- 
ception of the mandatory death penalty, 
in all of our criminal statutes would be 
in jeopardy. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The amendment which 
we will offer will delete that language. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman from New 
York will, I understand, offer an amend- 
ment which will specifically delete that 
language and will add a new section at 
the conclusion of the bill providing gen- 
erally that minimum mandatory penal- 
ties in present criminal statutes will not 
be dislocated or in anywise modified by 
the passage of this legislation, 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, this has 
particular impact upon our social and 
cultural welfare because if you will re- 
call, in 1956 when we were debating what 
later became Public Law 728 of the 84th 
Congress, second session, we learned 
that in the United States since World 
War II the drug traffic had trebled and 
at that time exceeded the sum of $500 
million a year. In 1956 the ratio of 
addicts to the total population was 1 to 
every 3,000 persons as compared with the 
ratio of 1 to every 10,000 at the end of 
World War II. We were also alarmed 
to learn that of the approximately 60,- 
000 narcotic addicts in the United States 
in 1956, 13 percent were under the age 
of 21 years. Statistics will prove that 
today, since the enactment of Public 
Law 728, our national narcotic problem 
is vastly improved. We feel this im- 
provement is a direct and proximate 
result of the passage of that law which 
contained not only minimum mandatory 
penalties, but penalties calibrated in 
severity of multiple convictions. 

The 1956 law also contained a pro- 
vision which foreclosed the power of 
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the courts to suspend sentences and 
grant probation. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I could 
not support this bill unless the amend- 
ment which will be offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is adopted, as I am 
sure it will be. 

Mr. KEATING. - Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 
424, having been considered by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on which I have the privilege 
of serving and which has, as its objec- 
tive primarily, as has been previously 
discussed, to try to do away with or 
prevent in the future the substantial 
disparity in sentencing that exists in 
our judicial system in this country to- 
day. . 

Secondly, it provides the judges with 
adequate discretion and authority to 
handle specific cases, specific persons 
found guilty on a basis that will, in 
the best judgment of those judges, re- 
habilitate the particular persons in- 
volved, giving the judges greater flexi- 
bility than they have today, giving the 
judges greater power than they have 
today in that particular field, and, of 
course, that, along with the parole 
board, is the discretion which the judges 
have consistently had. 

The bill actually has 3 parts to it. 
The first part, of course, in which there 
is no controversy, gives the Judicial 
Conference and the Federal judges an 
opportunity to set up joint councils and 
institutes for the purpose of studying 
sentencing procedures to find out where 
disparity exists, the reason for such, and 
how they can be avoided in the future. 

Secondly, it provides that the Federal 
courts should have additional sentencing 
procedures, for example, by extending 
maximum terms without having to ex- 
tend the period required to attain parole 
eligibility, which was discussed by the 
gentleman from New York in quite great 
detail. 

Thirdly, it authorizes the Federal 
judges to use the facilities of the De- 
partment of Justice in obtaining indi- 
vidual studies of prisoners on which to 
base a final sentence determination. 
Today most of that work is done spe- 
cifically by the parole board. Of course, 
it also authorizes the Federal judges in 
exceptional cases to bring into play the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act, now re- 
stricted solely to those under age 22 at 
time of conviction, to also apply to those 
up to 26. 

So, it has those three major basic ob- 
jectives. 

On page 7 and further following on 
page 8 there is a comparative table in 
the report as to the average sentences 
imposed in different States, different 
Federal districts throughout the country, 
which I think clearly justifies, because 
of the disparities that are shown, the 
necessity for this legislation. 

Now, in regard to the objection to the 
Department of the Treasury, narcotics 
in particular, of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the amendment to be offered will 
have language to clarify the objective 
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of section 7 which is to be added. Sec- 
tion 7 will read, “This act does not apply 
to any offense for which there is pro- 
vided a mandatory penalty.” In other 
words, the mandatory penalty statutes 
and cases will be eliminated from this 
bill. That, I understand, has been 
agreed to by the departments concerned. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, as is the custom, every once in 
awhile attorneys on a committee fail to 
agree entirely on a particular measure of 
legislation, and I find myself in disagree- 
ment on section 3 of this bill. I agree 
with the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member on their 
statement regarding sections 1, 2, 4, and 
5. But, as far as section 3 is concerned, 
I think we are a little premature in pass- 
ing legislation along that line at the pres- 
ent time. Ibase my reason for disagree- 
ing on the fact that I spent some years 
in the FBI, have been present on a num- 
ber of occasions when individuals have 
been sentenced, and so feel I am reason- 
ably familiar with it, and for many years 
as a member of the Judiciary Committee 
in the State Legislature of California I 
was faced with this similar problem, If 
what the chairman says is true, that it 
is the desire of the committee to have 
uniformity of sentences, it seems to me 
that we should have a system more like 
the system we have in the State of Cali- 
fornia where a defendant, on a felony, 
when he is sentenced, is sentenced to the 
term prescribed by law, whether that be 
1 to 10 or 1 to5 or 1 to 14. The adult 
authority some time during that term 
has the opportunity, any time after 1 
year, to set the time that that individual 
will serve. 

In this particular matter if we try to 
have uniformity and have a judge say, 
“We will give you 5 years, but the parole 
board may consider parole after 1 year,” 
it seems to me we will have a situation 
more confusing than the one we have 
now. At the present time at least a de- 
fendant, when he is sentenced, knows 
that he or she has to serve one-third of 
time before that individual is eligible for 
parole. 

A number of our Federal judges in 
Los Angeles have indicated their opposi- 
tion to the bill, and I should like to men- 
tion some of the things to which they 
called to my attention. Judge Ben Har- 
rison states: 

As long as human beings commit viola- 
tions of the law, it will not be possible to 
have uniformity of sentences. If we had 
a more sympathetic parole board, with 
greater powers of granting parole, the prob- 
lem would be partially solved. I believe the 
parole board should be authorized to con- 
sider parole after 1 year, but of late there 
has been a tendency to revaluate the offense 
rather than the prisoner. It would save us 
many sleepless nights, not only at the time 
of sentence, but also the constant nagging 
we receive after sentence is imposed. Iso- 
lated offenses cannot be placed in the same 
category as an epidemic of offenses of the 
same character. No two men have the same 
fingerprints, and no two men are exactly 
alike, which might be applied to judges, 


Under the narcotic laws, several of 
them have commented to me on that, 
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and I understand that the amendment 
that will be offered will take care of that 
particular situation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
first of all that I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman’s position; secondly, 
may I ask whether the gentleman pro- 
poses to offer an amendment to substi- 
tute the California plan for section 3? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not 
think we have the opportunity to do that 
here. It was only when this bill was 
brought up before the committee that I 
first heard of it. At that time I was un- 
der the impression from statements that 
were made in the committee that all of 
the judges were in favor of it. When I 
sent the bill to my judges, several stated 
that they were not. It seems to me, if 
we had the first two sections, where we 
authorize the establishment of joint 
councils and institutes on sentencing 
which will permit Federal judges to 
study data collected by the Department 
of Justice then, have that evidence stud- 
ied until next year and enact sections 
4 and 5, we might be in a position to go 
ahead and set up a plan for uniformity 
of sentences. Some people have said 
that we could never get that past the 
Federal judges, but I do not think that 
is so. If the Congress determines that 
that is the method to be followed, we 
here in Congress can pass it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Briefly. 

Mr. CELLER. We have been working 
on a bill of this nature for almost 5 years. 
We circulated these bills, as the gentle- 
man knows, among all the members of 
the Federal judiciary. Most of the an- 
swers we received from the Federal judi- 
ciary, the judges themselves, were very 
favorable. It is interesting to note that 
the judges of the gentleman’s own 
State—I think there are 15—10 of the 
15 judges in California who com- 
mented, commented favorably, particu- 
larly on the indeterminate-sentence fea- 
ture which the gentleman has just been 
criticizing. Five judges were opposed, 
but one of them wanted some additional 
features added to the indeterminate- 
sentence matter. With reference to 
Judge Harrison, whom the gentleman 
quoted, he wanted to be even more 
lenient than we are in this present bill. 
United States District Judge Harrison 
had the following to say in this letter: 

I am of the belief that the parole board 
should be authorized to consider parole after 
a prisoner has served at least 1 year. 


That would mean you would give a 
prisoner a sentence of 10 or 15 years, and 
the prisoner as of right could ask for 
parole after 1 year. 

Mr. SMITH of California. He has the 
right to be considered as eligible for 
parole at the end of the time. That is 
the case in the State of California at 
present. After 1 year the adult author- 
ity can set the time of his sentence. 

Mr. CELLER. But he would have that 
as a matter of right. We do not go as 
far as that in the proposed bill. We say 
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that the judge could say to the parole 
board, “You shall determine his eligibil- 
ity for parole before the 1-year sentence 
is served,” or he could say to the parole 
board, if he is sentenced to 3 years, 
“After he has served 6 months, you can 
consider parole.” But Judge Harrison 
would want the prisoner to have the 
right to be considered for parole after 
1 year in any and all circumstances. 

Then Judge Harrison goes on to say: 

Heretofore I have figured that if the pris- 
oner showed the right attitude he would 
obtain a conditional release after serving 
one-third of his time. 


That goes far beyond what we are pro- 
viding for in this bill, namely, that after 
a prisoner has served one-third of his 
term as of right he shall be conditionally 
released and go out among the public. 
We do not go anywhere near as far as 
that. 

I say we should take one step at a 
time. If this bill is implemented prop- 
erly, we shall take one or two steps, and 
later on we probably could consider the 
California situation and see whether it 
could be applicable to our Federal judi- 
ciary. I would be happy to follow a course 
of that sort. I think we should be flex- 
ible in all these matters. But to apply 
the California statute as a sort of 
amendment on the floor without mature 
reflection and consideration, and without 
a hearing, to my mind would be some- 
what ill-advised. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 more minutes 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gen- 
tleman and I do not read Judge Harri- 
son’s letter the same. In other words, 
at the end of a year it is not a right to 
be paroled, nor at the end of one-third 
is it an absolute right to get a condi- 
tional release. I am certain he does not 
mean that. He means that after 1 year 
the board can consider it, or after one- 
third of his term. If they did not want 
to give it to him, they could keep him 
the full length of time. As a matter of 
fact, at the present time the average 
prisoner is released after he has served 
one-half of his time not one-third. That 
is what the statistics show. 

I should like to go back to what a few 
other judges say. Judge Yankwich: 


I am unalterably opposed to section 4208. 


That is in section 3. He has been a 
judge of the Superior Court in Los An- 
geles for 8 years and on the Federal 
bench for 23 years. 

I am opposed to mandatory sentences 
which leave no room for judicial discretion, 
and am also opposed to legislation of this 
character which would give judges under the 
momentary influence of emotionalism of the 
trial the power to tie the hands of the Parole 
Board in the future. 


Let me give you a case Judge Peirson 
M. Hall had recently. He is also op- 
posed to this particular section in the 
bill. When you get down to trying to 
have uniformity of sentences, let me tell 
you how difficult it is to have uniformity. 
The judge says: 

For instance, recently two bank robbers 
appeared before me. One was 19 years old. 
In the previous 2 months he committed six 
other robberies involving violence: One @ 
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holdup of a liquor store and an attempt to 
kill the proprietor by hitting him over the 
head with a bottle; in one he locked six em- 
ployees in a vault, and they could well have 
smothered to death. One he used a gun and 
attempted to kill the bank manager, and an 
officer. The gun misfired. The second rob- 
ber was 40 years old, a paraplegic, out of 
work, married to a paraplegic woman. He 
worked some as a cook and dishwasher. He 
was looking for work when a sympathetic 
friend got him drunk. He went to a bank 
where everyone knew him, and robbed the 
teller of $120, which he promptly used to pay 
his debts, leaving $10, with which he bought 
food and went home—into the waiting arms 
of the FBI. He had no previous record. 


Judge Hall asked: 


Do you think these two individuals should 
‘Teceive the same sentence? 


If we had a system where the term was 
prescribed by law, 1 to 20 for one crime 
and 1 to 25 for robbery, in that instance 
they could be sentenced to that. Then 
the parole board could set the sentence 
and let them do it. The judge always 
has the power to suspend the sentence. 
In this instance he suspended the sen- 
tence of one bank robber. He did not 
spend any time in jail, while the other 
individual was sentenced to a much 
longer time. 

Judge William C. Mathes said: 


I am prompted to express the opinion that 
the provisions of section 3 are entirely un- 
necessary, and can only serve to increase the 
burdens of the sentencing judge. If the 
judge feels the prisoner should be eligible 
for parole in 6 months, all he has to do is 
sentence the person to 18 months—so he 
will be eligible after serving one-third of 
his sentence. If the provsions of the law 
should be more flexible in the eyes of Con- 
gress so far as parole is concerned, then this 
should be vested in the parole board, not the 
sentencing judge. 

All too few realize today that the average 
prisoner, upon reaching the penitentiary, 
usually embarks at once upon a time- 
consuming plan to change his sentence. 
First letters to the judge, then motions, then 
pleas to recommend parole. The task of 
handling these pleas is most trying. Section 
3 would, I think, only add another ground 
for the prisoner to urge in his campaign for 
reducing the sentence imposed upon him. 


Judge Ernest A, Tolin said: 


I realize this subject is commanding con- 
siderable attention because of the apparent 
disparity of sentences. All attempts at 
standardization of penalties are, I think, fu- 
tile because of the fact that there is no such 
thing as the standard offense or the standard 
offender. Each case is highly individualized 
and attempts to cram them into neat pigeon- 
holes of classification will only result in 
statistical delusion. As to section 3, the 
present law in this area is adequate, and 
the proposed change will not improve the 
handling of the problem. 

It is generally impossible to foresee the 
improvement in a person's character which 
may result from institutional treatment. A 
judge cannot look into a crystal ball any 
more than anyone else. The parole board 
can determine this in the average case. In 
the exceptional case, where a person im- 
proves rapidly, the judge can resentence. 
But to create rules to fix in advance the 
future treatment of a moderate or long term 
prisoner is simply impractical and unjust 
to the prisoner and the social order. Each 
case is an individual problem and the less 
we do to encourage uniformity, the better 
off we will be. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have some misgivings about some of the 
provisions of this legislation, particu- 
larly subsection (b) on page 7. I am 
afraid that this subsection puts the de- 
fendant in the Federal court in the 
situation of being the victim of delay 
which some of our brethren were wor- 
ried about a few days ago. This pro- 
vision says, in effect, that a Federal 
judge may order a prisoner held for 3 
months for study and investigation. 
Then, if the judge desires to do so, he 
can hold him an additional 3 months 
before determining what sentence shall 
be imposed. But, it also provides that 
when the judge elects to do that, the 
defendant is automatically given the 
maximum sentence provided under the 
law. So, by operation of law the de- 
fendant charged with an offense for 
which the judge had no thought of im- 
posing the maximum sentence would 
start out with the maximum sentence 
being imposed by reason of the effect 
of this statute. 

We can very readily see what would 
happen to a prisoner whom the officers 
suspected knew something that they 
wanted to know. During that 6 months 
period that the Federal judge could 
hold him, he could be submitted to some 
rather serious importuning on the part 
of the investigating officers. 

There is another problem that I fore- 
see could arise from this provision. 
That would be that it would probably 
encourage probation officers in being 
dilatory in preparing reports which the 
Federal district judges consider when 
they come to impose punishment. As 
you all know, under the present law the 
pretrial reports are furnished by the 
probation officer. With this 6 months 
available to them, with a cooperative 
judge, there would be nothing to keep 
them from feeling an entire lack of 
urgency in getting out and getting the 
information which the judge needed 
before determining what the punish- 
ment should be. So I think that this 
subsection (b) of section 4208 might 
well become a vise through which the 
law enforcement officers might put the 
squeeze on persons who are involved in 
difficulties which bring them before the 
Federal courts. 

There is another provision in an earlier 
section of the bill vvhich provides that the 
attorney general and/or the chief judge 
of the circuit may impanel an institute 
to make studies leading to equality of 
punishment. But, it is significant to me 
that the attorney general is given the 
authority to bring in psychiatrists, pe- 
nologists and other people who may he 
of assistance in making the study by 
the institute, but the chief judge who 
is given equal authority to assemble or 
convene the institute is not given the 
authority to bring in outside advisers 
who could be of assistance in making the 
study. While I know the purposes of 
this bill are salutary, and the author of 
the bill and the chairman of our com- 
mittee are seeking to serve a purpose 
with which we are all in tune—that is 
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to see that fairness is the polar star in 
the administration of justice in the Fed- 
eral courts—I can see where it would 
not bring the result which we desire. 

Under rule 35 at present a Federal 
district judge has a 60-day period from 
the sentencing of a defendant, or after 
determination of an appeal by appellate 
courts, within which he may lower the 
punishment which he originally imposed. 
This has proved to be a wise provision 
of the law. 

There is another question that I 
brought up in the committee, and I must 
say I have had no satisfactory answer to 
it. In dealing with many young people, 
as I have had to do in my previous posi- 
tion as a prosecuting attorney, we have 
had many of them who desired to enter 
military service. We were told if they 
had a sentence in excess of 1 year im- 
posed they were not eligible for military 
service. Under the provisions of this 
bill, if a young man who had had a sen- 
tence of a maximum of 10 years, which 
by reason of operation of law becomes 
the judgment of the court against him, 
and he later desired to enter the mili- 
tary service, even if the probation people 
felt that would be in keeping with his 
development and his rehabilitation, 
would he be rendered ineligible by reason 
of this maximum sentence which was 
imposed by operation of law? 

That is a question I have not had an- 
swered yet. It is one which is very seri- 
ous. I might say to you it was so serious 
in our State that several years ago our 
general assembly was confronted with 
the necessity of giving the judges of the 
courts authority to modify previously en- 
tered suspended sentences and proba- 
tionary sentences in order to wipe out 
that disqualification for military service. 

It is my hope that section 3 of this bill 
will be deleted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if you commit a crime 
for which a sentence of 1 year or more 
may be imposed, no matter to what 
lower sentence it has been reduced, it is 
still a felony. That is the law. With 
reference to what the gentleman said 
about division of authority between the 
chief judge and the Attorney General, 
I cannot see how there could be any 
objection to a chief judge who is au- 
thorized to invite the attendance of 
other judges. The Attorney General is 
authorized to select the assistants of 
such institutions, United States attor- 
neys and other officials. He may invite 
specialists in sentencing methods, crim- 
inologists and others who participate in 
the proceedings, It is quite a natural 
thing to call upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral to invite those specialists. He is 
the judicial officer of the United States 
with the Bureau of Prisons under his 
supervision. He has this whole matter 
in charge in a certain sense, as far as 
the activities and the incarceration of 
the prisoner is concerned. It is only 
natural for him to invite psychiatrists 
and other specialists to these institutes, 
while the chief judge invites the par- 
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ticular judges. 
to that. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
California that we circulated, as I indi- 
cated in the inception of my remarks, 
these bills to some 195 judges. You 
could not possibly get unanimity of opin- 
ion from 195 judges, who look at the 
number of judges who did approve this 
legislation. As to institutes 177 ap- 
proved out of 195. That is 85.4 percent. 
As to the sentencing procedures out of 
195 Federal judges, 166 approved. That 
is 81 percent. With reference to the 
youth correctional act, out of 195 
judges, 171 approved. That is 83.8 per- 
cent. That is a good percentage of ap- 
proval of this bill in its entirety. 

Of course, there is going to be some 
dissent; you cannot avoid that. But I 
think, by and large, there is a fair de- 
gree, more than a fair degree, of approval 
of this bill throughout the length and 
breadth of our land as far as Federal 
judges are concerned, and that involves 
almost every State in the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I wonder 
if I am correct when I state that the 
original bill which was submitted to the 
judges who were circularized is now 
that portion of the bill that has been 
stricken out, and in section 3 as it now 
remains in the bill. 

Mr. CELLER, Section 3 is the bill 
that was then called House Joint Reso- 
lution 425, word for word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Lrsonatr] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Judiciary Committee in approving the 
joint resolution under consideration has 
made a great contribution to the present 
and future progress of improving the 
administration of justice, relative to the 
uniformity in sentencing procedures, and 
the establishment of institutes and 
councils on sentencing of persons con- 
victed of offenses against the United 
States. It is important that the matter 
concerning the discussion and develop- 
ment of objectives, standards, proced- 
ures, and policies should be treated by 
those who in their judicial positions are 
aware of the intracacies and disparag- 
ing differences in this field, together with 
the officials who in a prosecutory role 
are cognizant of these problems. Of 
course the determinations arrived at in 
the seminars are to be presented to the 
Congress for enactment. 

One can study the many sentence dis- 
parities to realize the critical need for 
a forum to study and rectify the fre- 
quent instances where excessive or too 
lenient sentences to enable the Federal 
institutional authorities to impress upon 
the prisoner his obligation to receive the 
training, both educative and training- 
wise to prepare his return to society. 

The resolution does not in anyway dis- 
turb the present laws covering sentenc- 
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I can see no objection 
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ing procedures, but adds a special pro- 
cedure to do as follows: He could sen- 
tence to the maximum and set the pa- 
role date less than the present third. He 
could fix the maximum and the parole 
board can fix the date. The board 
would have all facts and circumstances 
surrounding the prisoner’s background. 

Judges can in difficult cases fix the 
maximum and turn the prisoner over 
to the attorney general or the warden 
for the purpose of making a psychiatric 
study of the prisoner (generally youth- 
ful offenders increased to 26 years) and 
a study to determine the type of sen- 
tence that should be contributory to his 
rehabilitation. This period of examina- 
tion for 90 days can be extended to 90 
more days totaling 180 days. The find- 
ings of these studies will enhance the 
understanding of the authorities upon 
the problems confronting the court. 
Thus the warden’s program becomes a 
very potent and important contribution 
to the judge’s or the parole board’s 
knowledge of the prisoner’s reaction to 
confinement and his future rehabilita- 
tion. It is important that the indi- 
vidual becomes interested in his future 
and naturally reacts to the outward 
manifestation of the authorities’ inter- 
est in his welfare. The judge's role is 
thereby one with a complete under- 
standing of the physical, moral, educa- 
tive, and social background of the indi- 
vidual before him for sentencing. The 
modernizing of sentencing procedure 
under this bill is a fine contribution to 
the solution of the many problems cre- 
ated by the lack of uniformity in sen- 
tencing, and gives the court and the 
confining authorities an opportunity to 
give personal attention to the needs of 
humans seeking rehabilitation and a 
chance for a new life. It costs money 
to keep individuals under confinement 
and to discover those whose confinement 
can be shortened. This insures reform 
and contributes to the economy. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute amendment printed in the resolu- 
tion as an original resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That chapter 15 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following section: 

“$334. Institutes and joint councils on sen- 
tencing 

“(a) In the interest of uniformity in sen- 
tencing procedures, there is hereby author- 
ized to be established under the auspices 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, institutes and joint councils on sen- 
tencing. The Attorney General and/or the 
chief judge of each circuit may at any time 
request, through the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, the Judicial Conference to convene 
such institutes and joint councils for the 
purpose of studying, discussing, and formu- 
lating the objectives, policies, standards, and 
criteria for sentencing those convicted of 
crimes and offenses in the courts of the 
United States. The agenda of the institutes 
and joint councils may include but shall 
not be limited to: (1) The development of 
standards for the content and utilization 
of presentence reports; (2) the establish- 
ment of factors to be used in selecting cases 
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for special study and observation in pre- 
scribed diagnostic clinics; (3) the determi- 
nation of the importance of psychiatric, 
emotional, sociological and physiological 
factors involved in crime and their bear- 
ing upon sentences; (4) the discussion of 
special sentencing problems in unusual 
cases such as treason, violation of public 
trust, subversion, or involving abnormal sex 
behavior, addiction to drugs or alcohol, and 
mental or physical handicaps; (5) the form- 
ulation of sentencing principles and criteria 
which will assist in promoting the equitable 
administration of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

“(b) After the Judicial Conference has 
approved the time, place, participants, 
agenda, and other arrangements for such 
institutes and joint councils, the chief judge 
of each circuit is authorized to invite the 
attendance of district Judges under condi- 
tions which he thinks proper and which will 
not unduly delay the work of the courts. 

“(c) The Attorney General is authorized 
to select and direct the attendance at such 
institutes and meetings of United States 
attorneys and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and may invite the partici- 
pation of other interested Federal officers. 
He may also invite specialists in sentencing 
methods, criminologists, psychiatrists, pe- 
nologists, and others to participate in the 
proceedings. 

“(d) The expenses of attendance of judges 
shall be paid from applicable appropriations 
for the judiciary of the United States. The 
expenses connected with the preparation 
of the plans and agenda for the Conference 
and for the travel and other expenses inci- 
dent to the attendance of officials and other 
participants invited by the Attorney General 
shall be paid from applicable appropriations 
of the Department of Justice.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 
15 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
ne inserting before section 331 the following 
tem: 


“334. Institutes and joint councils on sen- 
tencing.” 


Sec. 3. That chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 


“$4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time 
of sentencing 


“(a) Upon entering a judgment of con- 
viction, except where the death penalty is 
mandatory, the court having jurisdiction to 
impose sentence, when in its opinion the 
ends of justice and best interests of the pub- 
lic require that the defendant be sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 
year, may (1) designate in the sentence of 
imprisonment imposed a minimum term at 
the expiration of which the prisoner shall 
become eligible for parole, which term may 
be less than, but shall not be more than one- 
third of the maximum sentence imposed by 
the court, or (2) the court may fix the maxi- 
mum sentence of imprisonment to be served 
in which event the court may specify that 
the prisoner may become eligible for parole 
at such time as the board of parole may 
determine. 

“(b) If the court desires more detailed in- 
formation as a basis for determining the 
sentence to be imposed, the court may com- 
mit the defendant to the custody of the 
Attorney General, which commitment shall 
be deemed to be for the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment prescribed by law for a 
study as described in subsection (c) hereof. 
The results of such study, together with any 
recommendations which the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons believes would be helpful 
in determining the disposition of the case, 
shall be furnished to the court within 3 
months unless the court grants time, not to 
exceed an additional 3 months, for fur- 
ther study. After receiving such reports and 
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recommendations, the court may in its dis- 
cretion: (1) Place the prisoner on probation 
as authorized by section 3651 of this title, 
or (2) affirm the sentence of imprisonment 
originally imposed, or reduce the sentence 
of imprisonment, and commit the offender 
under any applicable provision of law. The 
term of the sentence shall run from date of 
original commitment under this section. 

“(c) Upon commitment of a prisoner sen- 
tenced to imprisonment under the provisions 
of subsection (a), the Director, under such 
regulations as the Attorney General may pre- 
scribe, shall cause a complete study to be 
made of the prisoner and shall furnish to the 
board of parole a summary report together 
with any recommendations which in his 
opinion would be helpful in determining the 
suitability of the prisoner for parole. This 
report may include but shall not be limited 
to data regarding the prisoner’s previous 
delinquency or criminal experience, perti- 
nent circumstances of his social background, 
his capabilities, his mental and physical 
health, and such other factors as may be 
considered pertinent. The board of parole 
may make such other investigation as it 
may deem necessary. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the various proba- 
tion officers and government bureaus and 
agencies to furnish the board of parole in- 
formation concerning the prisoner, and, 
whenever not incompatible with the public 
interest, their views and recommendations 
with respect to the parole disposition of his 


case. 

“(d) The board of parole having jurisdic- 
tion of the parolee may promulgate rules and 
regulations for the supervision, discharge 
from supervision, or recommitment of pa- 
roled prisoners.” 

Sec. 4. That chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 


“s 4209. Young adult offenders 


“In the case of a defendant who has at- 
tained his 22d birthday but has not attained 
his 26th birthday at the time of conviction, 
if, after taking into consideration the previ- 
ous record of the defendant as to delinquency 
or criminal experience, his social background, 
capabilities, mental and physical health, and 
such other factors as may be considered per- 
tinent, the court finds that there is reason- 
able grounds to believe that the defendant 
will benefit from the treatment provided un- 
der the Federal Youth Corrections Act (18 
U. S. C., ch. 402) sentence may be im 
pursuant to the provisions of such act.” 

Sec. 5. The chapter analysis of chapter 311 
of title 18 is amended by inserting before sec- 
tion 4201 the following items: 

“4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time of 
sentencing. 
“4209. Young adult offenders.” 

Sec. 6. Sections 3 and 4 of this act shall 
apply in the continental United States other 
than Alaska, and in the District of Columbia 
so far as they relate to persons charged with 
or convicted of offenses under any law of the 
United States not applicable exclusively to 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the reso- 
lution be dispensed with, the resolution 
to be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Page 6, 
I'nes 21-22, strike out “except where the 
Geath penalty is mandatory”; page 10, line 2, 
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at the end of section 6, insert the following 
section: 

“Sec. 7. This act does not apply to any 
offense for which there is provided a manda- 
tory penalty.” 

PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF JULY 14 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and take this 
time in order to inquire of the acting 
majority leader as to the program, if 
any, for tomorrow and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing the completion of this bill, there 
is one other bill, S. 1411, to amend the 
Federal Employee Act relating to sus- 
pensions, to be considered today. 

Following today’s business it is 
planned to adjourn over until Monday. 

Monday will be District Day. There 
are seven District bills on the calendar 
as follows: 

H. R. 13132, to amend the Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955; 

H. R. 13088, Police and Firemen’s Sal- 
ary Act of 1958; 

H. R. 13218, Transportation of District 
of Columbia employees’ children; 

S. 3735, to amend the charter of the 
National Union Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 12162, authorization of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia stadium; 

S. 2419, to amend District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act; and 

S. 105, tax exemption, National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

H.R. 13121, authorization for Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriations, will 
also be considered Monday under the 
regular rules of the House. 

Any rollcalls on Monday or Tuesday 
will go over until Wednesday, except on 
any rule. 

Tuesday is primary day in Virginia 
and there will be no record vote except 
on any rule. 

The Private Calendar will be called on 
Tuesday, after which the House will take 
up for consideration H. R. 3, rules of 
interpretations of State laws, under gen- 
eral debate. There will be 6 hours of 
general debate on that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. May I interrupt? Is 
H. R. 3 going to be called up? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does that mean, if 
there is a rollcall on the rule, the roll- 
call will be postponed until Wednesday? 

Mr. ALBERT. No. The rollcall on 
the rule will come on Tuesday if a roll- 
call is demanded and ordered. There 
might be a record vote on the rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 
13121 on Monday and on the rule on 
H. R. 3 on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would expect that 
there will probably be a rollcall on Tues- 
day and I think Members might be pre- 
pared for that because I imagine H. R. 3 
is controversial enough to warrant a 
rolicall. 

Mr. ALBERT. On the rule only, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr, GROSS. I would like to say that 
there might be a rollcall on this District 
of Columbia stadium bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. It will go over until 
Wednesday pursuant to the agreement 
under which the House has been oper- 
ating all year. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the majority 
Member tell us whether or not we might 
get the area redevelopment bill next 
week? 

Mr. ALBERT. No rule has been 
granted on that bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It was reported out 
of committee about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no rule on 
that bill. 

For Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, there will be a continuation 
of the consideration of H. R. 3—rules of 
interpretations of State laws. Follow- 
ing that the House will consider H. R. 
11078, the small boat safety bill, S. 3651, 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, and H. R. 4504, marketing facili- 
ties, perishable products. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the one we 
have beaten three or four times, is it not? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it is one that I think passed the 
House once or twice before. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. MARTIN. One of the Members 
desires to inquire about the extension of 
Public Law 480? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is under advise- 
ment at the present time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is not that bill likely 
to come up next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is not programed to 
come up next week. 

Mr. HOEVEN. But it may come up? 

Mr. ALBERT. The program is sub- 
ject to the reservation that any further 
program may be announced later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia: On page 6, line 18, strike out all of 
section 3 commencing at line 18, page 6, 
through line 3, page 9. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment will strike out the 
new language in section 3 relative to this 
new provision of sentencing. I call to 
your attention in offering this amend- 
ment the fact that although this bill has 
been studied closely for an extended 
period of time, I believe I am correct in 
repeating the statement to me as of yes- 
terday that it was not until then or the 
day before that the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department, re- 
garding the narcotics laws and the 30- 
year minimum sentence on Post Office 
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robberies, heard of this measure. In 
any event, it would seem to me that 
there is no big rush in changing this 
particular sentencing procedure at the 
present time. Under the present ar- 
rangement it is well understood that a 
person sentenced to a Federal peniten- 
tiary is given a sentence of a certain 
number of years or months under the 
maximum rule. As you know, persons 
convicted of a Federal crime are under 
a sentence of not to exceed, that is, in 
most cases, 5 years; bank robbery, not to 
exceed 20 years. The judge selects the 
time up to the maximum which he de- 
sires that the individual should be sen- 
tenced. Following that, the person 
serves one-third of his time and is then 
eligible for consideration for parole or 
conditional release. The average sen- 
tence served so far, according to my 
statistics, is about half of the period of 
time rather than one-third. Now, this 
particular change would make it so that 
a judge could give a national motor ve- 
hicle theft violator 5 years maximum 
and then turn around at the same time 
and say, “However, the parole board can 
consider parole at the end of 1 year.” 
The next man he could sentence to 5 
years and he could say, “You cannot 
consider parole here until one-third of 
the time is served.” Another individual 
6 months and another 18 months. In 
my opinion you are going to get into 
more confusion rather than having uni- 
formity of sentence. I say that this 
particular part of the bill should go out 
and we should allow the arrangement as 
set up here, the institutes or joint coun- 
cils to go ahead, the judges, attorneys 
general, probation officers, and various 
other officers to check into it to make 
certain we are making a step in the right 
direction if we are going to have uni- 


formity. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the careful study 
which he has given to this problem. 
The amendment which he is now offer- 
ing is one which I offered in the com- 
mittee and then withdrew. I have some 
doubt in my mind about the advisabil- 
ity of legislating at this time as to sec- 
tion 3. I have become convinced that 
it is desirable on balance, but I think 
the gentleman is wise in bringing this 
before us and I commend him even 
though I do not agree with him in this 
respect. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank 
the gentleman. On uniformity, if you 
have a big run in connection with in- 
terstate shipments like we had in Ten- 
nessee in 1935 and 1936 when everybody 
was hijacking liquor trucks, they were 
given the maximum. At one time down 
there we had at least 100 offenders, and 
they were all given the maximum, It 
was said after these sentences that they 
would not even look at a clock on a 
truck to find out what time it was. We 
almost stopped kidnaping by sending 
the offenders to Aleatraz. I think we 
will be sorry if we pass section 3 as it 
is in this bill. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to point out to the Members 
of the House that the gentleman now 
speaking from the well of the House is 
particularly- well qualified to speak on 
this subject, because he has spent many 
years as an agent with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Is not section 3 sim- 
ply permissive to the judge? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I think 
probably section 3 would be referred to 
as permissive to a judge. 

Mr. MEADER. Then, what harm can 
it do? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Well, it 
can do all kinds of harm in my opinion. 
In other words, if we are going to have 
uniformity, certain prisoners get the 
maximum period of sentence, and the 
judge might be placed in an embarrass- 
ing position in some respect where 
some other agency has acted and they 
know that a defendant must serve a 
specified time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

If you accept this amendment, you will 
simply destroy the main portions of this 
bill. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. SMITH], who is sincere in his efforts, 
I am sure, fails to realize that this bill 
has not been developed hastily. It has 
been years in the making. It has been 
very maturely and carefully gone over. 
It has the approval of the Department of 
Justice which strongly recommends it. 
And I want it to be understood that this 
is not mandatory; this is permissive, It 
is an alternate term of sentencing. 

The present law as to sentencing re- 
mains intact. We do not touch it. This 
is an additional method of sentencing. 
The judge may take it or the judge may 
leave it. Not only does the Department 
of Justice approve, but the very insti- 
tution whence the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia came, the FBI, I believe approves 
it. The gentleman has indicated that 
his experience in the FBI prompts him— 
I think he said something along those 
lines—to offer this amendment. The 
very institution whence he came approves 
this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The pro- 
posed bill provides that the question of 
recommendation for parole shall not 
change the present law in any manner 
whatsoever; is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That being 
true, what harm, as has been suggested 
by the gentleman from Michigan, would 
come from the enactment of the bill as 
proposed by the committee? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot conceive of 
any harm whatsoever. We are told by 
the Bureau of Prisons, particularly the 
Director, that this proposed legislation 
is long sought after and most desirable. 
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The legislation is approved by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It is approved by the American 
Bar Association Section. It is approved 
by the National Parole Association. It is 
approved by sundry other organizations. 
It follows in the main the spirit, if not 
the letter, of most of the States which 
have what are called indeterminate sen- 
tences. And since it follows more or less 
the practice of 37 States, plus the District 
of Columbia, where they have indeter- 
minate sentences, and the judges of those 
various States approve this bill; and, 
furthermore, since we have out of a total 
of 205 Federal judges 81 percent who ap- 
proye this particular phase of the bill, it 
would be the height of folly, it seems to 
me, to strike this section from the bill. 
This section does not aim at uniformity. 
Section 1 of the bill does that. This sec- 
tion gives more power to a parole board 
to determine the time and the method of 
eligibility for parole. It follows in the 
main more the practice that obtains in 
California than it does in most States. 
So I cannot understand why the gentle- 
man from that great State objects. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman says 
that section 3 is permissive, but I am 
sure he means permissive, insofar as its 
application to the Federal district judge 
is concerned. But it is not permissive, is 
it, insofar as the defendant who may be 
committed and held under subsection 
(b) for as much as 6 months while the 
FBI or the law enforcement agencies 
put the heat on him to tell something 
which they think he may know? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is as- 
suming something that I do not know 
about. He assumes that prison officials 
may be rascals and are going to put the 
prisoner through the thumbscrew and 
give him the water cure and whatnot. I 
cannot agree to the premise the gentle- 
man has set forth. I do not agree with 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITENER) Mr. CELLER was 
permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not want to re- 
call past history, if the gentleman will 
yield to me, I will recall that but a few 
days ago when we had the Mallory bill up, 
the gentleman was quite worried about a 
7-hour delay. Now the gentleman is not 
worried about a 6 months’ delay when 
aman may be held in prison without any 
sentence except the provision of this 
statute saying that he automatically gets 
the maximum sentence. Will the gentle- 
man tell us why a few days ago he as- 
sumed that the officers were scoundrels, 
but today he takes the position that they 
are saints? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not see any anal- 
ogy between the Mallory case and this 
situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. . I yield. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is 
optional with the judge. It is not neces- 
sary that the judge even consider this 
section. But if in the opinion of the 
judge, as was explained to us in the com- 
mittee, it should develop that he has 
some doubts as to what sentence he 
should give, then he can give the maxi- 
mum amount and having given the 
maximum amount, he then has a 3 
months’ period to determine what his 
actual sentence should be. That is the 
optional phase that the judge can use 
if he so desires. But if he does not 
desire to use it at all, it is not necessary 
for him to use it. The rest of the time 
he can do it in 60 days, but, in addition 
to what he can do now, he can call into 
play many other factors that could give 
him some information as to how he 
should sentence and the amount of sen- 
tence he should give. 

Mr. WHITENER. The bill is designed 
for the relief of defendants who are get- 
ting unequal treatment; is that not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The pri- 
mary purpose, presumably, is to try to 
equalize sentences for similar offenses, 
but it also provides for the release of 
prisoners at a time when they will best be 
able to return to civilian life. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman re- 
fers to the options the judges have as 
if this is a bill for the relief of judges. 
But what option does the defendant, 
who is put in jail for 6 months at the 
whim of a Federal judge, have to get out 
on habeas corpus or otherwise? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The op- 
tion is with the judge. The judge with- 
out any consideration of this section 
could say, “I give you 10 years, period.” 
And the prisoner goes to jail for 10 
years and he is not eligible for parole 
until the end of one-third. Under this 
section, if the judge wants to exercise 
the privilege that is given him, he may 
say, “I sentence you to the maximum, 
but within a 90-day period, after a study 
is made, and if you are not as bad a 
character as painted, then you can prove 
yourself to be not such a hard criminal, 
and then come back to the court and 
I will sentence you again and give you 
this sentence.” That is what this does. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will not the gen- 
tleman agree that under rule 35 the Fed- 
eral district judge today has 60 days 
within which to reduce the sentence? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
no question about that, but this would 
give him 90 days. 

Mr. WHITENER. Or 6 months. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Or 6 
months; and in addition thereto, it 
would give him the benefit of psychiatry, 
of penology, to which the gentleman 
has just referred, and what the Bureau 
of Prisons may find as to whether or not 
this man has rehabilitated himself and 
is not entitled to the maximum sentence 
that could be given him. This is the 
object and purpose of the legislation. 
If the judge does not want to use it he 
does not have to, but if he wants to 
use it, then what is wrong with his 
applying it in that manner? 

Mr. WHITENER. If they desired to 
do so, the judges and the prosecuting 
attorneys and the law-enforcement 
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agencies could use this 6-month period 
as a means of putting heavy pressure 
upon the defendant. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I cer- 
tainly conceive that this could be used 
as a so-called squeezer on the defendant 
if the judge and the district attorney 
wanted to cooperate. But that being 
the situation, I am still mindful that 
the Federal judges understand their 
duties and responsibilities in sentencing, 
and this just aims to aid them in con- 
nection with that duty and responsi- 
bility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to bring one comment to 
the attention of the chairman to see if 
I am correct or if he is. I do not want 
the slightest misunderstanding to be in 
the Recorp. It is my understanding that 
the gentleman stated the FBI approved 
this bill. It has always been my ex- 
perience, after having served with them 
for years, that they never approve or 
disapprove of any bill. In fact, they 
are very careful in their operations not 
to do that. The FBI is always very 
careful not to approve or disapprove any 
bill, but it is always the Department of 
Justice that does that. Did anyone 
from the FBI appear or write any let- 
ers approving this bill, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CELLER. The Department of 
Justice approved the bill. The whole is 
equal to the sum of all of its parts. The 
FBI is a part of the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice 
speaks for the FBI and all its branches. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Then the 
gentleman did not mean the FBI as 
such approved? In other words, the im- 
migration department and all the others. 
The gentleman did not mean the FBI 
or Mr. Hoover as such approved. I do 
not want people to think I am being 
misquoted here in connection with the 
Bureau. 

Mr. CELLER. I said that the De- 
partment of Justice includes the FBI. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very glad the 
gentleman from California cleared this 
up because it is my understanding that 
the FBI has always been extremely 
careful not to take any position on 
legislation as to its merits or demerits, 
They consider that matters of policy are 
fixed in their area by the Department of 
Justice. There was a representative of 
the Department of Justice who testified 
and a representative of the Bureau of 
Prisons, both of whom approved of the 
legislation. But, I think it would be in- 
correct to say the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is in any way taking issue with 
his own department in which he served 
so faithfully and well. I am very glad 
he cleared up that situation for all of us. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the 83d Congress I- 
was privileged to serve on this great 
Committee on the Judiciary. I recall 
sometimes we used to come here to the 
floor and perhaps were not prepared as 
well as we should have been. 

When this bill was called to my atten- 
tion yesterday, I started to look into the 
matter. We did not have any printed 
hearings here. That used to be the way 
we operated in the 83d Congress. We do 
not know what testimony was brought 
out before the committee. We do not 
know who testified to what. 

The only thing we have is a statement 
on page 5 of the report saying that a 
representative of the Federal courts, the 
Department of Justice, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, and the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts and the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
testified on this bill and that the wit- 
nesses were in favor of the legislation. 

I recall when we used to have hearings 
arranged by some of the officials, I be- 
lieve, of the Judicial Conference or one of 
these semipublic bodies. Certainly all 
the witnesses were all in favor of the leg- 
islation. They arranged the witnesses. 
They brought them in. We did not hear 
both sides of the case. But sometimes 
the committee, nevertheless, was not im- 
pressed, 

Now I do not mean to scold the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but I thought 
that they had changed that practice of 
coming here to the floor without any 
printed hearings. They show instead of 
that, another thing, that on February 
15, the committee got out a committee 
document or a committee print tabulat- 
ing the replies to some 195 question- 
naires sent out to the Federal judges 
around the country. That is a kind of 
Gallop-poll operation. 

Some of the judges obviously, if you 
look back through some of the unfavor- 
able repiizs, used good judgment and 
raised some good points. Why were not 
some of these people, for instance, the 
judges, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SMITH] has quoted, did raise some 
questions, brought before the committee 
to discuss these views? 

Even after this great study made by 
the Judiciary Committee, we find that we 
were going to knock out a narcotics law. 
The committee admitted this defect by 
offering an amendment here on the floor. 

I would be inclined to go along with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] even 
though the language stricken on its face 
seems to be permissive. But section 3 
did take something away from the laws 
that Congress had passed until the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York was adopted. I wonder 
if we should not have a little more care- 
ful consideration of this kind of legis- 
lation. A 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I 
understand the gentleman to say there 
were no printed hearings? 

Mr. MEADER. I asked for them at 
the desk and I understood there were 
none. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There 
has been printed these hearings held 
the 30th day of April, 1958. 

Mr. MEADER. Why can we not have 
them here, then? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Here is a 
copy of it if you want to read it. It has 
been available for quite some time. Cer- 
tainly if you want to know the people 
who testified before the committee, they 
are listed for almost a full page on page 
3. Among them is Mr. James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons; Hon- 
orable John R. Brooks, chief judge of 
the Third Circuit of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; Honorable 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of our Judi- 
ciary Committee, and Honorable B. J. 
Laws. 

Mr. MEADER. Ido not yield further. 
I just have been handed a copy of the 
hearings. When this bill came up I 
asked for them at the desk and they were 
were not available. Iam glad to see that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
made some progress. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. TIyield. 

Mr. CELLER. With reference to the 
judges whose opinions were compiled, 
and which are contained in this commit- 
tee print, there was a very good reason 
why we did not append the names of the 
judges. We wrote to the judges and we 
did not tell them we would print their 
letters. We felt it would be improper 
for us to publish their letters without 
their knowledge and consent. So that 
we simply gave their opinions, which is 
found in this bound volume. 

Mr. MEADER. I recognize what the 
gentleman says. I used to get corre- 
spondence from judges who did not want 
their names used, because even judges 
fear some kind of retribution by these 
national judicial hierarchies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 
I do not want to prolong this debate and 
will not prolong it very much, but I 
think it is well recognized that one of 
the greatest encouragements to the com- 
mission of crime is the imposition of 
inadequate sentences. This bill, while 
its sponsors have said it is intended to 
equalize sentences, as a matter of fact 
will have the net result, if it should be 
enacted, to lessen the punishments 
which criminals will receive because of 
their crimes. I think that more atten- 
tion should be given to the protection of 
law-abiding people from habitual crim- 
inals and racketeers. I think that under 
existing law the judges and probation of- 
ficers have all the authority they need to 
give another chance to a youngster, or 
to an oldster for that matter, who is 
habitually a law-abiding person and who 
has made one mistake and stepped aside 
for one time and committed a crime. 
There has been too much attention paid 
to the impossible task of rehabilitating 
habitual criminals. You cannot rehabil- 
itate a habitual highway robber or a 
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habitual highway burglar or a habitual 
criminal of that type. 

I think that we ought to be devoting 
more thought and more effort toward 
protecting law-abiding citizens from the 
habitual criminal, hoodlum, and rack- 
eteer. The effect of this section 3, should 
it pass, would be to lessen the sentences 
to that type of criminal. I think there 
is already ample authority resting in the 
courts and probation officials now to ex- 
tend leniency to those people who should 
have leniency. I am opposed to lessen- 
ing the punishment meted out to crim- 
inals, and I am opposed to increasing 
leniency to criminals, which would be the 
case if section 3 of this bill becomes law. 
This section should be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 56, noes 32. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. SMITH of California 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
65, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute as amended. 

The committee substitute, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
METCALF, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration 
House Joint Resolution 424, to improve 
the administration of justice by author- 
izing the establishment of institutes and 
joint councils on sentencing for the de- 
velopment of objectives, standards, pro- 
cedures, and policies to be followed in 
the sentencing of persons convicted of of- 
fenses against the United States, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 615, he re- 
ported the House joint resolution back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment to the 
preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike the preamble. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment to the 
preamble. 

The amendment to the preamble was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended to read: “Joint 
resolution to improve the administration 
of justice by authorizing the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to es- 
tablish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional meth- 
ods of sentencing, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT TO ACT OF AUGUST 26, 
1950, RELATING TO SUSPENSION 
OF EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTEREST OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 624 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1411) to amend the act of August 26, 1950, 
relating to the suspension of employment of 
civilian personnel of the United States in 
the interest of national security. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brown] and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 624 
makes in order the consideration of S. 
1411, a bill relating to the suspension of 
Federal employees for security reasons. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
and 1 hour of general debate. 

By the action of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Cole against Young, the 
operation of the Government’s security 
program has been drastically limited in- 
asmuch as it was held in the majority 
opinion of the Court that it was not the 
intent of Congress that Public Law 733 
of the 81st Congress, the existing secu- 
rity law, be extended to nonsensitive po- 
sitions. This means that since this de- 
cision was handed down the Government 
has had no effective way of removing 
disloyal employees from 80 percent of 
the positions in the Government which 
come under this nonsensitive category. 

S. 1411, as amended by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, pro- 
vides that all employees of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government are 
deemed to be employed in an activity in- 
volving national security. It also pro- 
vides that the head of any department 
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or agency may, in his discretion, suspend 
the employment of any employee when 
he deems it necessary in the interest of 
national security. However, the depart- 
ment or agency head is not required to 
suspend an employee prior to the final 
disposition of his case. In either event, 
employees have certain safeguards for 
their protection. An employee is en- 
titled, under the provisions of the bill, to 
a written statement of the charges 
against him, an opportunity to answer 
the charges, a hearing at the employee’s 
request, and a review and written deci- 
sion by the department or agency head. 
If it is found that the suspension or re- 
moval is not justified, the employee 
would be entitled to compensation for 
the period he was not on the payroll. 
In addition, an employee is entitled to 
appeal the decision to the Civil Service 
Commission and the decision of the 
Commission would be final. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out 
to the House the importance of this leg- 
islation. I am sure that no one can 
argue that there should be in the employ 
of the Government individuals who are 
not loyal to the United States and con- 
stitute a risk to our security. This bill 
provides the necessary procedures by 
which all persons who are security risks 
may be removed from the Federal pay- 
roll. 

I urge the 
Resolution 624. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the minority has no requests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1411) to amend the act of 
August 26, 1950, relating to the suspen- 
sion of employment of civilian personnel 
of the United States in the interest of 
national security. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1411, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill as a committee 
amendment directs itself to correcting a 
Situation that has arisen since the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Cole against Young, 
‘on June 11, 1956, and which in substance 
held that the security program covering 
Federal employees applied only to those 
employees whose positions had been de- 
termined to be sensitive. 

The bill amends the act of August 26, 
1950, Public Law 733, 81st Congress, 
which was enacted for the purpose of 
granting the heads of certain specified 
departments and agencies authority to 
suspend and to dismiss security risks 
and vested in the President the power 
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to extend such authority to all depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

Public Law 733 originated on the basis 
of a recommendation to the Congress 
from the Secretary of Defense, Honor- 
able Louis Johnson, on February 21, 
1950, and was strongly endorsed by all 
of the executive departments and 
agencies. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Dan 
Kimball, under Secretary of Defense 
Johnson, brought the bill to me and dis- 
cussed it with me at length before I 
introduced it. I thought I thoroughly 
understood the purposes and objectives 
of the bill when I sponsored it. 

The bill was H. R. 7439 and it was 
for the purpose of ferreting out and 
dismissing or discharging all subversive 
employees in our Government. The bill, 
which is Public Law 733 first names 11 
agencies, starting with the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and others; and then 
provides that the provisions of this act 
shall apply to such other departments 
and agencies as the President may from 
time to time deem necessary in the best 
interests of national security. That if 
any other department or agency is in- 
cluded by the President he shall so re- 
port to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Congress. 

This bill was approved and became 
law on August 26, 1950. 

Thereupon, in 1953, the President by 
Executive order, extended this law to 
all departments and agencies. I have 
here a copy of the order which says that 
it shall apply to all departments and 
agencies. It reads as follows: 

The head of each department and agency 
of Government shall be responsible for es- 
tablishing and maintaining in his depart- 
ment or agency an effective program to insure 
that the employment and retention in em- 
ployment of any civilian officer or employee 
within the department or agency is clearly 
consistent with the interests of national se- 
curity. 


That was in 1953. Then in 1956, the 
Supreme Court in the case of Cole 
against Young held that regardless of 
this order of the President in 1953 that 
it applied only to sensitive positions, that 
it did not apply to nonsensitive positions. 
In the case of Cole against Young the 
defendant—that is what we would call 
him if it were a criminal case—was an 
employee of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. He was a food and drug in- 
spector in the city of New York. He 
was discharged under Public Law 733. 
First he was dismissed under it, and then 
he later appealed to the courts. The 
facts showed that Cole belonged to a 
number of subversive fronts and asso- 
ciated with communistic elements. It 
showed that he contributed to some of 
these subversive causes. 

He did not appear for a hearing by 
the head of his department. He was in- 
vited to appear, but did not appear. 
Later he brought suit for his position 
to be restored. 

I quote from a dissenting opinion of 
the Supreme Court of June 11, 1956, de- 
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livered by Justice Clark and concurred 
in by Justices Reed and Minton: 

Petitioner, a food and drug inspector em- 
ployed in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, was charged with hay- 
ing “established and * * * continued a 
close association with individuals reliably 
reported to be Communists.” It was fur- 
ther charged that he had “maintained a 
continued and sympathetic association with 
the Nature Friends of America, which or- 
ganization” is on the Attorney General's list; 
and “by (his) own admission donated funds” 
to that group, contributed services to it and 
attended social gatherings of the same. Pe- 
titioner did not answer the charges but re- 
plied that they constituted an invasion of 
his private rights of association. 


Cole carried that case to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court in a divided 
decision by a vote of 6 to 3 held that 
the head of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration did not have the right to dis- 
charge Cole because he was not working 
in a sensitive position. There was a 
minority opinion in that case delivered 
by Mr. Justice Tom Clark, who had been 
Attorney General of the United States 
before being appointed to the highest 
Court of our land. The opinion of Mr. 
Justice Clark was joined in by Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed and Mr. Justice Sherman 
Minton. Here is what Mr. Justice Clark 
and the other two Justices stated in the 
minority opinion: 

‘They say this: 


The President believed that the national 
security required the extension of the cover- 
age of the act to all employees. That was 
his judgment, not ours. He was given that 
power, not us. By this action the Court so 
interprets the act as to intrude itself into 
Presidential policymaking. The Court 
should not do this especially where Congress 
has ratified the President’s action. As re- 
quired by the act, the Executive order was 
reported to the Congress and soon there- 
after it came up for discussion and action in 
both the House and the Senate. It was the 
sense of the Congress at that time that the 
order properly carried out the standards 
of the act and was in all respects an expres- 
sion of the Congressional will. 


Further, the dissenting opinion said 
this: 

We believe the Court’s order has stricken 
down the most effective weapon against sub- 
versive activity available to the Government. 
It is not realistic to say that the Government 
can be protected merely by applying the act 
to sensitive jobs. One never knows just 
which job is sensitive. The janitor might 
prove to be in as important a spot security- 
wise as the top employee in the building. 
The Congress decided that the most effective 
way to protect the Government was through 
the procedures laid down in the act. The 
President implemented its purposes by re- 
quiring that Government employment be 
“clearly consistent” with the national secu- 
rity. The President's standard is “complete 
and unswerving loyalty” not only in sensitive 
places but throughout the Government. The 
President requires and every employee should 
give no less. This is all that the act and the 
order require. They should not be subverted 
by the technical interpretation the majority 
places on them today. 


I agree wholeheartedly with the dis- 
senting opinion of the three Justices 
headed by Justice Clark. 

This legislation is for the purpose of 
correcting the majority decision in the 
case of Cole against Young. It holds 
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that all employees are working in the 
interest of national security and can be 
discharged under Public Law 733. 

I regret that the Supreme Court has 
seen fit to deliver this majority opinion 
in this case. It is necessary that the 
Congress take action to clear up the 
situation so it can properly and effec- 
tively deal with subversive employees. I 
do not care in what capacity an em- 
ployee may be in the Government, if he 
is subversive, if he is a Communist, then, 
if he is a floorsweeper, if he is an execu- 
tive, if he is a clerk or stenographer, 
I do not care where he works, if he is an 
employee of the Government and is sub- 
versive, then that person should be im- 
mediately dismissed by the Government. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man that if an employee is subversive he 
should be fired by the Government. The 
information that was given to our appro- 
priations subcommittee, which deals with 
the appropriations for the Civil Service 
Commission, was that the question of 
loyalty may now be considered by the 
Civil Service Commission in appraising 
an employee’s job under the term “suit- 
ability.” We inquired about it, and the 
Civil Service Commission told us that if 
there were grounds to suspect an em- 
ployee of disloyalty he could be dis- 
charged under present civil service regu- 
lations as an unsuitable person. Would 
the gentleman agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is a different 
field. We provide that if there is a ques- 
tion of suitability, or of the fitness of 
the employee, then he can be discharged 
under the Lloyd-La Follette Act and the 
Veterans’ Preference Act. But where 
an employee has been found subversive, 
then the provisions of Public Law 733 
should control. 

Mr. YATES. I quote to the gentleman 
from page 506 of the hearings of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Com- 
mittee, where Mr. Irons of the Civil 
Service Commission was asked this ques- 
tion by Mr. THOMAS: 

Do you mean by that that you have loy- 
alty mixed up in this investigation of full 
suitability cases, too? 


Mr, Irons said: 
Loyalty is involved here, too. Loyalty is a 
factor of suitability. 


I do not understand the distinction 
the gentleman seeks to make between 
the question of subversiveness and loy- 
alty. Is there a distinction the gentle- 
man seeks to make? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. May I ask the 
gentleman if the answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois is not 
found in the positive fact that there 
were hundreds of these employees on the 
roll, and it has already cost the tax- 
payers of America about $450,000 to get 
rid of them? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. MURRAY, The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is what the 
gentleman is trying to do, and that is 
what I want to help the gentleman do. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

About the time the Senate was taking 
action on S. 1411, the report of the Com- 
mission on Government Security, gen- 
erally known as the Wright Commission, 
became available. This Commission 
was headed by the Honorable Loyd 
Wright, of California. Its Vice Chair- 
man was the Honorable JoHN STENNIs, 
Senator from Mississippi. The other 
members were: Hon. Norris Cotton, Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire; F. Moran Mc- 
Conihe, of Maryland; Hon. William M. 
McCulloch, Representative from Ohio; 
James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania; 
Edwin L. Mechem, of New Mexico; 
Franklin D. Murphy, of Kansas; James 
L. Noel, Jr., of Texas; Susan B. Riley, of 
Tennessee; Louis S. Rothschild, of Mis- 
souri; and the Honorable Francis E. Wal- 
ter, chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

The Wright Commission was set up to 
recommend a policy with respect to the 
security of our Nation as it relates to the 
loyalty and security of individuals. It 
was hoped to settle once and for all the 
question of what to do when there were 
cases of a reasonable doubt of the loyalty 
of individuals to the United States. 
Legislation was submitted by the Wright 
Commission which I introduced as H. R. 
8322, and Mr. Rees of Kansas, the rank- 
ing minority member of our committee, 
introduced it as H. R. 8323. The official 
request for this legislation was referred 
to our committee. However, upon 
thorough review, it was found that the 
bills contained many issues that ran 
across jurisdictional lines of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Armed 
Services Committee, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and possibly 
others. 

Our colleague, the Honorable Francis 
E. WALTER, also had introduced legisla- 
tion, H. R. 981, which was intended to 
correct situations which arose follow- 
ing the Cole against Young decision and 
to carry out the original purpose of Pub- 
lic Law 733, 81st Congress. This is the 
decision to which I referred in my open- 
ing remarks. 

Immediately upon receipt of the 
Wright Commission report, hearings 
were scheduled at which both the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER] and Mr. Wright testified. It imme- 
diately became apparent to our com- 
mittee that, because of the comprehen- 
siveness of the Wright Commission pro- 
posal and the various conflicts of juris- 
diction previously mentioned, if we were 
going to take any prompt and effective 
action we would have to limit it to the 
area in which our committee has had ex- 
perience and has been in the forefront. 
That area, of course, relates specifically 
to the Federal employees’ loyalty and se- 
curity program. 

As chairman of our committee, I was 
the author of Public Law 733, 81st Con- 
gress, based on legislation submitted by 
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the administration and brought to me 
personally by the Honorable Dan Kim- 
ball, the then Secretary of the Navy. 
This legislation was intended to super- 
sede legislative riders on appropriation 
acts that had provided for arbitrary dis- 
missal by heads of departments and 
agencies without any procedural protec- 
tion whatsoever for the individual con- 
cerned. Public Law 733 provided such 
protection. It spelled out specifically 
the departments and agencies to which 
it applied. They are Departments of 
State, Commerce, Justice, Defense, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Treasury, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. Public Law 733 also provided 
that its provisions could be extended by 
the President to all other departments 
and agencies. 

This law was approved to take care of 
loyalty situations which could not be met 
by the then existing Federal employees’ 
loyalty program which had been set up 
under authority of Executive Order No. 
9835, dated March 21, 1947. 

The present administration, on April 
27, 1953, issued Executive Order No. 
10450, which superseded the loyalty pro- 
gram set up by Executive Order 9835 
and is still in effect. This new Execu- 
tive order extended the provisions of 
Public Law 733 to all departments and 
agencies. It did not declare all positions 
in the Federal Government to be posi- 
tions affecting the national security but 
left that decision up to the heads of de- 
partments and agencies. 

The head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare did not 
declare the position held by Kendrick 
M. Cole as a sensitive position (one 
affecting the national security). The 
Supreme Court, contrary to my view of 
Public Law 733—and I point out that I 
was the sponsor of that law—has now 
held in effect that because of Executive 
Order 10450, only those positions de- 
clared by the heads of departments and 
agencies to be sensitive are positions 
from which employees may be dis- 
charged under the terms of Public 
Law 733. 

There have been complaints regarding 
certain operations under Public Law 733 
which fall in three general categories. 
First, there was the lumping together of 
figures reporting suitability separations 
and strictly security and loyalty separa- 
tions. The Members of the House will 
recall that there were a number of hear- 
ings held both in the House and Senate 
on this point. 

A second objection was the lack of an 
appeal by the individual to an agency 
other than the agency separating him as 
a security risk. 

Third, there was the complaint of the 
lack of uniformity in security proce- 
dures. 

The committee amendment, which now 
appears in S. 1411, contains first of all 
the language of the Senate-passed bill 
which will permit employees under in- 
vestigation to be kept on the job at the 
discretion of the head of the agency un- 
til the investigation and hearing are 
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completed. Secondly, it contains sub- 
stantially all provisions of the legislation 
introduced by our colleague, Congress- 
man WALTER, in H. R. 981, which by law 
extends the provisions of Public Law 733 
to the heads of all departments and 
agencies and defines all Federal positions 
as positions affecting the national se- 
curity. 

In addition, our committee amend- 
ment contains 3 provisions which di- 
rect themselves to the 3 complaints, 
voiced against operations under the ex- 
isting program. In the first place, it re- 
quires that cases of separations for suit- 
ability, that is, where loyalty and secu- 
rity are not involved—to be handled un- 
der existing procedures, set forth in the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act and the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 if consistent with 
the national security. Secondly, it pro- 
vides for an appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission by any employee separated 
as a loyalty or security risk—a provision 
which would bring about uniformity of 
administration and, as just an aside, in 
my opinion, would have developed in an 
early stage in the procedures any defi- 
ciencies such as caused the Federal Gov- 
ernment to have to place back on the 
payroll 5 employees removed at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and pay them $180,000 
in back pay. 

As to uniformity, it will be clear from 
the discussion of the committee amend- 
ment that with its enactment the provi- 
sions of Public Law 733 will be applied 
uniformly on a Governmentwide basis— 
that is, to all departments and agencies, 
to all employees, and to all positions. 

We have yet to hear from the adminis- 
tration with respect to a firm recommen- 
dation on the Wright Commission’s re- 
port. As I have indicated, this bill as 
reported by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee pretty well parallels 
the recommendations of the Wright 
Commission as they relate to Federal 
personnel. 

With respect to the position of Mr. 
Wright, whose report covered some 800 
pages, he made this statement at our 
hearings: 

Mr. Chairman, as an individual citizen, if 
I might be privileged to endorse that bill, 
H. R. 981 (Mr. Watter’s bill), I think it is 
imperative that we have some stopgap 
legislation. 


We have waited as long as we pos- 
sibly can for recommendations from the 
administration. In the absence of their 
recommendations, I hope that the House 
will approve this legislation, which is 
in line with the recommendation of Mr. 
Wright, in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and in conformity with the 
views of one of the greatest experts of 
the House in this matter, Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER. 

The Wright Commission reported 77 
documented cases of employees placed 
back on the payroll who had been sep- 
arated as security risks in matters relat- 
ing strictly to security. 

I have just received a report from the 
Civil Service Commission, made at my 
request, which shows that 100 employees 
separated under the security program 
‘established by Public Law 733 have been 
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restored and were paid $421,315.78, and 
that there are cases of 6 employees still 
pending which have not yet been settled. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will give this bill an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the splendid statement of Chair- 
man Murray with respect to the need 
for the enactment of S. 1411, as amended 
by the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, relating to the suspension 
of employment of Federal employees in 
the interest of national security. 

I have had a special interest in this 
problem for more than 15 years and I 
hope the efforts of those of us in Con- 
gress who have tried to secure an effec- 
tive security program will not be wasted. 
In 1946, I secured the adoption of a reso- 
lution for the then Civil Service Com- 
mittee to conduct an inquiry into the 
malfunctioning of the Federal employees 
loyalty program. The findings of our 
committee, which showed extreme laxity 
in certain quarters in the executive 
branch concerning the protection of our 
Government from the infiltration of sub- 
versive elements, were used by President 
Truman to establish a Federal employees 
loyalty program. 

It became quite clear in the years 
which followed that a sound Federal em- 
ployees security system, to be really ef- 
fective, should be based on law rather 
than upon the whims and caprices of the 
particular individual who happens to be 
administering the program at that time. 
The majority of Members of the House 
of Representatives in 1948 agreed that 
legislation was desirable and approved a 
bill which I introduced establishing a 
Federal employees loyalty program. 

The other body failed to approve this 
legislation and it became necessary in 
1952 for the present administration to 
provide a security program based upon 
Public Law 1733, 8lst Congress, which 
dealt with the summary removal of Fed- 
eral employees who act in a manner 
jeopardizing national security. I sug- 
gested that any Executive order based 
on such legislation could not be truly 
effective because it lumps security and 
loyalty cases together. 

Following the decision in the case of 
Cole against Young which invalidated a 
portion of the security order issued in 
1953, it became necessary for the Federal 
Government to reemploy security risks in 
nonsensitive positions. As pointed out 
by Chairman Murray, under this de- 
cision and decisions of the Department 
of Justice, Federal departments and 
agencies have now been required to pay 
over $450,000 in back compensation to 
persons who were removed from the 
Federal payroll as security risks over the 
last several years. 

The only effective way to deal with 
this vital problem which affects the na- 
tional defense, is by the enactment of 
this legislation which you are now con- 
pa gd and which provides the follow- 


First. The head of any department or 
agency may suspend any employee from 
his employment when deemed n 
in the interest of the national security. 
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Second. Following such suspension, 
within 30 days, any such employee shall 
have an opportunity to reply. 

Third. Following a complete review 
of the investigation the department or 
agency head may terminate the em- 
ployment of such suspended employee 
when he determines that such action 
is necessary in the interest of national 
security. 

Fourth. The suspended employee is 
entitled to a written statement of- 
charges, a reasonable opportunity to 
answer, a hearing, a review of the case 
by the department head, and a written 
decision. 

Fifth. The term “national security” 
means all Government activities of the 
United States involving national safety 
and security. 

Sixth. Under section 3 of the bill, as 
amended, all employees of every depart- 
ment or agency of the Government are 
deemed to be employees in an activity 
involving national security. 

Seventh. Any person who is reinstated 
to duty is allowed compensation for the 
period of time he was not on the payroll 
in an amount not to exceed the amount 
he would have earned had he remained 
in the position from which he was sepa- 
rated and the net earnings of such person 
during the period of suspension. 

Eighth. Any employee adversely af- 
fected under the legislation is entitled to 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
and the Commission’s decision, after a 
complete review, shall be final and shall 
be complied with by the department 
head. 

The simple purpose of this legislation 
is to reaffirm the intent for which Public 
Law 1733, 8ist Congress, was enacted. 
The effect of the decision in Cole against 
Young was to eliminate any security pro- 
gram for persons occupying nonsensitive 
positions in the Federal service. In my 
opinion, Communists, those who advo- 
cate the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment, and those who are security 
risks are no more entitled to occupy po- 
Sitions in nonsensitive activities than 
they are entitled to have positions in 
sensitive areas. As stated by the Civil 
Service Commission on July 5, 1955: 

The Cole decision limits drastically the 
operation of the present security program. 
This program can no longer be applied to 
the approximately 80 percent of the 21,000 
persons entering the Federal service monthly 
in nonsensitive positions. This decision will 
require corrective action in many of the 
cases which are being processed under the 
present program and will also nullify many 
actions heretofore taken during the past 3 
years in the interests of national security. 

For example, at the time of the decision 
there were 17 cases in which employees had 
been suspended pending adjudication. These 
17 individuals haye been restored to duty 
and their cases must now be processed under 


some authority other than the act and Exec- 
utive Order No. 10450. 

The 2 cases cited below are illustrative 
of the type of cases involved among these 17 
cases: 

Case A: A member of the Communist Party 
in 1945 and press director of the Paul Robeson 
Club of the Communist Party. An active 
supporter of a Communist Party member who 
ran for a State office and was subsequently 
indicted under the Smith Act and given a 
sentence of 5 years and fined $5,000. Subject 
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has been a close associate of known members 
of the Communist Party. 

Case B: From approximately 1930 to 1934 
was a member of the Young Communist 
League and subsequent to 1934 attended mass 
meetings and parties of the Young Commu- 
nist League and of the Communist Party. 
Subject’s wife and his brothers were members 
of the Young Communist League and subject 
has been a close associate of Communist 
sympathizers. 

In addition to these 17 cases, we estimate 
that there are some 280 cases involving in- 
dividuals who have been removed under the 
program and who will be seeking restoration 
and back pay as a result of the decision. 
All those cases must be reviewed to deter- 
mine whether further action will be neces- 
sary. Whatever action is to be taken can- 
not be taken under the limited security 
program resulting from the Cole decision. 

The effect of this is demonstrated by the 
situation wherein the Post Office Department 
may be compelled to restore to duty under 
the Cole decision at least four indivduals 
who were members of a Communist Party 
cell in the New York Post Office. 


Incidentally, there were more than 
that in the New York Post Office, it was 
discovered. 

As it has developed many of those 
persons who were separated on security 
grounds have been restored to their 
former positions under the Cole decision 
and have received large lump sum pay- 
ments. Chairman Murray has furnished 
you with the most recent information 
which the committee has compiled. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, who is a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. Why were they not disposed to 
discharge these particular people who 
were charged with being Communists 
under Public Law 831 of 1950, which 
specifically prohibits the employment of 
Communists? Or Public Law 252, the 
Hatch Act, which also prohibits the em- 
ployment of Communists? Why did they 
not use that method? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Many of the 
100 employees discharged and then re- 
turned are Communist sympathizers, 
some are fellow travelers. They are 
people not loyal to the American Gov- 
ernment. Public Law 831 deals with 
known Communists. 

Unfortunately there are some people 
who have the idea that being employed 
by the Government is a right rather than 
a privilege. The gentleman knows that 
very well. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Some people have 
that idea, but I certainly do not hold it. 
I point out, however, that there are two 
laws on the books now which prohibit 
Communists from working for the Gov- 
ernment, The fact that they used the 
wrong law to discharge these people does 
not establish the need for an additional 
law, in my opinion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There may be 
those who think this legislation is not 
strong enough. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Suppose a person 
is discharged as a subversive under this 
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bill. Would he have the right of review 
by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Suppose the Civil 
Service Commission found that the firing 
by the agency was justified, would the 
employee have the right of review by the 
courts? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. He would. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. In this bill there is 
no provision for the right of review by 
the courts. The bill states that the Civil 
Service decision shall be final and com- 
plete. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There is always 
the fundamental right of appeal to the 
courts and properly so. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. That is the thing 
I am troubled about. The person might 
be improperly charged with being a sub- 
versive and might want to have an op- 
portunity to defend himself in an impar- 
tial tribunal. I want some assurance 
written into the bill that he would have 
the right of review by the courts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would say 
that under present law any person has 
the right to appeal from the decision of 
any commission if he desires to. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. In spite of the fact 
that the bill provides that the decision 
by the Civil Service Commission shall be 
final and complete? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Final and com- 
plete; but he can always appeal to the 
courts. Hehasthatright. You cannot 
take that right away from him under 
any condition, 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman stated a 
few moments ago that employment in 
the Federal service is not a matter of 
right, yet this is a statement of law as 
was expounded in the Bailey decision. 
If this is not a statement of law and this 
bill provides that the final decision of 
the Commission shall be determinative 
of every question, how, then, may a per- 
son go to a court of law for review? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Just as he can 
in every case where a person thinks he 
has been wronged by any agency; he can 
go into court. 

Mr. YATES. If he has any right, his 
appeal is to the Commission, and this 
bill says the Commission shall decide 
once and for all about his job; what, 
then, is there for the courts to review? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The employee 
has the rights he has always had, and 
even more. In respect to review, he will 
have more rights than he has now. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I submit that the 
only basis he would have upon which to 
go into court would be the constitution- 
ality of this bill we are considering to- 
day should it pass and become law. In 
essence this bill takes away from him 
any right of review in the courts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. You cannot take 
constitutional rights away from any in- 
dividual. No one approved that. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield, he would only have the right to 
appeal on constitutional grounds. If he 
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has no constitutional ground for upset- 
ting the decision of the Commission, then 


- I assume under the provisions of this 


bill he would not have any right to have 
the court review it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Is not the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the so-called 
paramount law of the land? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is the law of 
the land; yes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. So, irrespective of 
this bill, the aggrieved person could ap- 
peal to the courts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LESINSKI. He still has the right 
of appeal to the Federal court. There- 
fore, irrespective of what the bill pro- 
vides he can still go further and appeal 
the constitutional right. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 
The statement of th> gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

a LESINSKI. It does not cut that 
out. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, no; it does 
not take away any constitutional rights. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LEsINSKI] was among those in the com- 
mittee who saw to it that all employees’ 
rights were protected under this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In just a mo- 
ment. I would like to finish my state- 
mert. As I said a moment ago, there 
might be those who think that this leg- 
islation is not strong enough and there 
are probably others who think it is too 
strong as it appears at the moment, but, 
after all, in my opinion, this law ought 
to be strengthened, not weakened. 

There may be those who say we should 
await further consideration of the 
Wright Commission report on Govern- 
ment security which was submitted to 
Congress on June 21, 1957, a little over 
a year ago. They are all misinformed. 

This bill will put into effect most of 
the recommendations made by the 
Wright Commission as they relate to 
Federal employees’ security. This Com- 
mission was appointed by the President 
and produced a study covering nearly 
1,000 pages in this area. 

Mr. Wright, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, appeared before our committee, and 
while he testified he favored specifically 
the bill recommended by his Commis- 
sion—and as the chairman of our com- 
mittee has pointed out, this covers the 
jurisdiction of a number of other com- 
mittees—he stated as follows: 

It is a tragedy, indeed, that we need any 
loyalty or security programs, and I fervently 
hope that the day will hasten when we can 
abolish them. Until that day, however, we 
dare not forget that the threat is not only 
real but formidable. 


As the chairman of our committee has 
indicated, we have not yet received the 
executive departments’ reports on the 
rather voluminous study made by the 
Wright Commission. I believe it would 
be helpful for the House to have restated 
here the comments of Mr. Wright under 
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these circumstances when he was asked 
about legislation such as we are consid- 
ering today. I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. Chairman, as an individual citizen, if 
I might be privileged to endorse that bill, 
H. R. 981, I think it is imperative that we 
have some stopgap legislation. 


Mr, Chairman, I submit that the Con- 
gress has waited too long to act on this 
problem. I believe the security of our 
Nation is being jeopardized by failure to 
act; I think that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of civil-service employees are en- 
titled to protection against those who 
might infiltrate their ranks, who are 
security risks. The legislation which has 
been approved by the committee repre- 
sents years of diligent study and it is the 
best legislation that could be enacted un- 
der the circumstances created by the 
Cole decision. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
Members of the House to approve this 
legislation. I hope it will become law 
during this session of Congress. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us what he means by the term “security 
risk” as he used it in his statement? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I realize there 
may be implications, but, nevertheless, 
any person is a security risk who says 
or does anything that might injure the 
security of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. YATES. What form would this 
take? I would assume a person who 
is disloyal would be a security risk. A 
subversive would be a security risk. Are 
there other actions which would desig- 
nate a person as a security risk, in the 
gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Any action by 
an individual employed by the Govern- 
ment would make him a security risk if 
it jeopardized the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to limit the term “security risk” to 
those cases of employees who are dis- 
loyal or subversive? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It may or may 
not. It applies to any action that jeop- 
ardizes the Federal Government. 

Mr. YATES. Can this take another 
form that a form of disloyalty or sub- 
version, in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, who has given 
this matter a lot of study and helped 
write this bill, as I remember. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does the gen- 
tleman know whether or not any Com- 
Munist or any person belonging to a 
Communist action organization or a 
Communist front organization has been 
appointed to any Federal job since the 
Cole against Young decision? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am unable to 
answer the question as to whether such 
people have recently been employed. I 
can say there are 40 or 50 presently em- 
ployed known to be security risks. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does not the 
Hatch Act and also the act of 1950, Pub- 
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lic Law 831, disqualify anybody who has 
been connected with the Communist 


‘Party or a Communist front organiza- 


tion or Communist action, and does he 
not thereby, because of his association 
or membership with such organization, 
forfeit his job? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is not the point of 
this proposed legislation the reestablish- 
ment of the right to suspend in case it 
is believed that the national security is 
involved? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is cor- 
rect. Public Law 831 applies to known 
Communists. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. This bill is only 
aimed at getting rid of those people who 
belong to a Communist front organiza- 
tion, Communist action organization, or 
who are members of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Or loyalty risks. 
Or security risks. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It is a fact, is it 
not, as the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ho.irretp] has pointed out, that 
there are statutes presently on the books 
which authorize the Attorney General 
to disqualify these persons, and you do 
not need this particular legislation? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not agree 
with that statement at all. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, 
whether that is true or not, is it not still 
essential that the right of suspension 
be restored in case there is a security 
risk? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on this point that the 
gentleman raised? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I spoke 
to the Civil Service Commission imme- 
diately before this bill came to the floor, 
and I asked them whether under pres- 
ent procedures, under the charge of un- 
suitability, a person could be suspended 
immediately, and I was told that he 
could be suspended immediately by the 
agency and that the question of loy- 
alty is considered to be a part of the 
point of suitability. That is what I was 
told by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The fact re- 
mains that many of them are still on 
the payroll and they ought to be off the 
payroll for the protection of our Gov- 
ernment and for the protection of more 
than 2 million loyal employees in our 
Government. 

Mr. YATES. I would agree with the 
gentleman that that is true, and I do 
not know why the agencies are not doing 
it if it is on the books. The fact re- 
mains that they have the laws on the 
books now with which to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. PORTER]. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, this is, 
in my opinion, an unnecessary bill. The 
title of it is a misnomer. It says “relat- 
ing to the suspension of employment of 
civilian personnel of the United States.” 
The original Senate bill did so provide. 
This, of course, is something else again. 
No one is against security. No one wants 
Communists to be employed. But there 
are laws, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD] has pointed out, 
to see that Communists are not em- 
ployed—two separate laws, both of 
which are cited in the minority report 
and which the gentleman from Califor- 
nia cited here today. 

Now, when this matter came before us 
it was said that there was a great emer- 
gency. You notice the committee report 
is dated August 20 last year. Now it is 
July 10, 1958, and has there been any 
emergency? Not a word of this has been 
heard before our committee, nor have I, 
who have been very much interested in 
this bill, heard anything about the great 
difficulties the Government is having be- 
cause this legislation was not enacted. 
There is no emergency. And also, if you 
will read the report, you will find that 
it was supposed to be limited in time. 
Several people are cited as saying that 
this is just interim legislation, for the 
time being, and here it is coming up to- 
day to change the law of the land per- 
manently. 

Here is the trouble about it. “Any de- 
partment head can, in his absolute dis- 
cretion—page 2—and when deemed nec- 
essary in the interest of national secu- 
rity, suspend, without pay.” He has that 
power, then, in his absolute discretion, 
to suspend. On what ground? Who de- 
cides what ground? Was he reading the 
wrong magazine? Did he wear the 
wrong tie? Nobody knows. No standard 
set up at all. 

No standards at all are set up. There 
is no due process of law in the hearing. 
Everybody agrees, and the majority re- 
port cites two different committee re- 
ports of this Congress and the preceeding 
Congress, that people do not know the 
difference between a security risk and 
a loyalty risk. They tend to think of 
them as the same. In this case, if you 
get fired or suspended as a security risk 
you cannot explain it to your children 
or to your friends or to prospective em- 
ployers, what the difference is. And yet 
you are denominated a security risk 
without due process of law. 

Mr. Chairman, you never have had a 
chance to face your accusers. You never 
have had a chance to save your reputa- 
tion by the very well established pro- 
cedures of our law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to propose 
such an amendment in due course, but 
I just point out to you now that this 
bill does not provide due process. There 
are no standards of what a security risk 
is. There is no danger; there is no 
pressure for this. Nobody has shown 
us that there is a necessity for such a 
law which would give every agency head 
unbridled discretion to decide whom to 
suspend. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. x 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the Chairman’s yielding me 
3 minutes. I know the time is short and 
I know that is as much time as can be 
allowed. However, it does not give suf- 
ficient time to explain all the points in 
this bill which I think need explaining, 
and I shall try to avail myself of the 
opportunity under the 5-minute rule to 
do the job more completely. . 

In the first place, I want to say that 
I hold no criticism of the members of 
the committee who are concerned with 
this problem. I certainly cannot agree 
with some of them. 

There are two laws on the books at 
this time, Public Law 831, known as the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
which provides that it is unlawful for 
anyone to accept employment with the 
United States Government who is a 
member of a Communist, a Communist- 
front, or any type of organization that 
has been declared to be subversive. 
There is also the Hatch Act, Public Law 
252 of the 76th Congress, 1939, section 
9 (a) (1), which makes it unlawful for 
any person employed in any capacity by 
any agency of the Federal Government 
to have membership in any political 
party which advocates the overthrow of 
the constitutional form of government 
to have employment with the Federal 
Government, 

So you have two laws. I say that in 
the report before us you do not have the 
cases to prove the need of this particu- 
lar type of law. ‘The cases that are cited 
are of known Communists and they are 
quoted as examples of 17 cases, 12 of 
whom are still with the Government. 
If this be true, if these charges be true, 
then they should proceed under Public 
Law 831 or Public Law 252 to remove 
these people from the rolls. I would 
be heartily in favor of such action. 

But this is a bill that is not written 
for the purpose of getting rid of Com- 
munists. This goes further than that. 
It goes into vague and uncertain areas 
of loyalty, of national safety, of the wel- 
fare of the United States Government 
and the field of administrative decision 
and discretion becomes so wide that the 
2 million employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment come under the shadow of a 
law which has no clear-cut criterion or 
standard by which to judge their activ- 
ities. Therefore, they come under the 
danger of whimsical removal from office. 
This is a dangerous bill and should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in my judgment this is necessary 
and needed legislation. It is not legis- 
lation which was proposed and brought 
out of our committee without good rea- 
son. It was not proposed until the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Cole against Young disrupted the law 
as everyone understood it and made it 
necessary to present legislation to cor- 
rect that decision, which changed the 
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law under which we had been operating, 
and read into an act of Congress mean- 
ing which was not there. 

Some of the gentleman who have 
spoken in opposition to this bill have 
complained that it will authorize every 
agency in its discretion and when it 
deems it within the interest of national 
security to suspend without pay any em- 
ployee, and so forth. That is not new 
law; that is on the statute books now. 
It is a part of the language of Public 
Law 733 of the 81st Congress, approved 
August 26, 1950. It is already on the 
statute books and applies now to some 
400,000 Federal civilian employees in the 
various departments which are named 
in Public Law 733 of the 81st Congress. 

Some objection was voiced, or implied, 
at least, by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates]. He wanted to know if 
employees would be denied the right to 
carry the case to court after the Civil 
Service Commission on appeal had en- 
tered a final order. 

I can place the gentleman’s mind at 
rest on that because that same language 
is included in Public Law 733 of the 81st 
Congress. It states: 

Such determination by the agency head 
concerned shall be conclusive and final, 


Under that language Cole carried his 
case to court. It wound up in the Su- 
preme Court, and the Supreme Court re- 
versed the action. That decision is the 
reason why this bill now is here. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If a member of 
the Civil Service Commission files a dis- 
senting opinion as to the facts, are the 
facts conclusive and binding upon the 
petitioner or employee who seeks to 
challenge the decision of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would not 
like to answer that question off the cuff 
here. I would want to study the ques- 
tion before answering it. 

I thoroughly agree with the statement 
that was made by the chairman of our 
committee [Mr. Murray] and I agree 
with the statement which has been made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Rees]. This is good legis- 
lation, it is due, and it should be enacted. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
for this bill in committee and I expect 
to vote for it on final passage, but I am 
concerned about one word that appears 
on page 2 of the bill, line 9, the word 
“welfare.” The bill reads: 

The interests of the national safety, secu- 
rity, and welfare permit. 


“Welfare,” it seems to me, is open to 
wide interpretation. Will the gentleman 
from Tennessee accept an amendment to 
strike out the word “welfare’’? 

Mr. MURRAY. I will refer that to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELTI. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I have already 
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conferred with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the original proposer of the 
legislation, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] and brought out 
what the gentleman has just called at- 
tention to. In reviewing the matter, it 
was not in the original law and the chair- 
man of the committee and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania are in agreement that 
it should be taken out, and I have an 
amendment at the desk to take out the 
word. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Dennison]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, it 
has only been 2 years since that decision 
was reached in the case of Cole against 
Young. A bill was brought up in the 
84th session of the Congress along the 
same lines as this, but it never got 
through and this particular measure 
came out of the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service last August, 
August 1957. No action was taken there- 
on until today. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see, chairman of the committee, a ques- 
tion. On page 25 of the hearings, the 
chairman stated: 

I think by all means this Congress should 
act upon the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive WALTER, H. R. 981, as a stopgap or tem- 
porary measure to take care of the security 
situation until the bill can be acted upon by 
the Congress. 


The chairman was referring at that 
time to the bill incorporating the recom- 
mendations of the Wright Commission. 
I would like to ask the chairman whether 
or not it is contemplated that this is a 
stopgap measure or weather it is 
permanent legislation, and, secondly, 
whether or not the chairman contem- 
plates hearings at any time in the future 
in connection with the Wright Commis- 
sion recommendations, 

Mr. MURRAY. As the gentleman 
knows, before the Wright Commission 
report was sent to our committee, I in- 
troduced a bill embodying the recom- 
mendations of the Wright Commission 
and likewise the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Rees, also introduced a similar 
bill. Then the gentleman from Penn- 
sSlyvania [Mr. WALTER] introduced H. R. 
981, a stopgap measure. Our commit- 
tee has been unable to receive a report 
from the administration on the Wright 
Commission report. The Wright Com- 
mission report is a very voluminous one 
and there are probably different features 
contained in it. 

Mr. DENNISON. Do I understand 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will consider the Wright 
Commission recommendations at such 
time as they do receive a report from 
the executive department? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly, the com- 
mittee will. 

Mr. DENNISON. The reason I say 
that is this. I have in my hand a let- 
ter from the Acting Assistant Attorney 
General, J. Walter Yeagley. I do not 
have the time to read it all, but referring 
to the fact that the Wright Commission 
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report was submitted to them for ap- 
proval he says: 

Under these circumstances, the Depart- 
ment of Justice believes that the interests 
of the individual employee as well as of the 
Government would best be served by defer- 
ring any legislative action relating to this 
program until the executive branch has com- 
pleted its study of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Government Security— 


Which is the Wright Commission re- 
port. 

Mr. MURRAY. I might say that this 
information was given to them over a 
year ago and they have not reported on 
it yet. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I should 
like to point out that the purpose of this 
legislation is to provide for a lack created 
by the Cole decision, to provide for the 
opportunity of summary suspension in 
those instances in which the national 
security and the Nation interest, and the 
interest of the national safety require it. 
The argument has been advanced here 
that there is no need for this legislation 
because there is existing legislation that 
copes with the situation. I point to the 
record as brought out on page 4 of the 
committee report, and to the fact that 
in the case of the four postal employees 
in the New York post office who were 
members of the Communist Party, they 
have been restored to duty as a result of 
the Cole decision. I have talked with 
the counsel of the Post Office Department 
and I am advised that they were pro- 
ceeded against under this act because the 
only other available legislation requires 
not the proof of membership in the party, 
but requires the proof of an overt, dis- 
loyal act, a matter susceptible of proof 
only under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and a matter exceedingly dif- 
ficult to establish. 

Now, if there is existing legislation to 
deal with this situation and if the allega- 
tion is that this proposal only duplicates 
that legislation, I would rather have two 
guards at the gate of national security, 
even though it involved duplication, than 
to have one guard assigned there who was 
inadequate to the task. 

I hope that the committee will support 
the legislation and that the House will 
adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN] has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I have only one other speak- 
er. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the remainder of the time, 11⁄2 
minutes, to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. I 
wish to commend to the committee the 
statement that has been made by the 
chairman of the committee and by the 
ranking member as well. I think there 
is probably nothing that causes the 
temperature of the people of this great 
country to rise as much as the Federal 
Government's inability to cope with its 
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own problems, particularly in connection 
with the employment of persons who are 
deemed to be disloyal to our Govern- 
ment. This ridiculous situation has 
done more than anything else to cause 
the electorate to have misgivings about 
the Government’s ability to handle its 
own affairs. I believe the enactment of 
this legislation will meet with consid- 
erable approval by the people back home 
who have been looking with consider- 
able disgust at our inability to cope 
with the situation. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members a letter which is con- 
tained in the report on pages 16 and 
17, written by our colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER] in which he sets 
forth in as fine detail as could be writ- 
ten the reasons why this legislation is 
necessary. 

If there is anywhere that loyalty, al- 
legiance, and devotion to country should 
have meaning it should be in the field 
of Federal employment. I cannot fath- 
om the thinking of those whose hearts 
bleed for disloyalty. 

This Congress made its legislative de- 
cision in this field some years ago when 
it enacted Public Law 733. The Su- 
preme Court in the Cole case restricted 
the application of our enactment to sen- 
sitive jobs only, saying that employment 
in nonsensitive jobs was not encom- 
passed. 

I do not see the difference between 
sensitive and nonsensitive positions 
when it comes to having Communists 
and disloyal persons. Federal employ- 
ment should be a privilege reserved only 
to those who are loyal and devoted to 
their employer, the United States of 
America. I ask my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this important bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of the 
time, 10 minutes, to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral years ago, in making a study of this 
very difficult question, a Commission 
known as the Wright Commission was 
appointed. It so happens that I was a 
member of that Commission. I think I 
might call your attention to the names 
of the other members. 

From the House, in addition to myself, 
was the Honorable WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, 
of Ohio; from the Senate there was Sen- 
ator Cotron, of New Hampshire, and 
Senator STENNIS, of Mississippi. The 
executive branch was represented by Mr. 
McConihe, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings. Also, Louis S. Rothschild, 
Under Secretary, Department of Com- 
merce. From private life two very 
prominent citizens: Franklin Murphy, 
chancellor of the University of Kansas; 
Dr. Susan Reilly, professor of health, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The President of the United States ap- 
pointed Hon. James McGranery, former 
United States Attorney General; Hon. 
Edwin Mechem, Governor of New Mex- 
ico; and Hon. James L., Newell, Jr., at- 
torney at law, of Texas. 

This Commission spent a great deal of 
time and study aided by the best staff 
that could be selected, in an attempt to 
set up the kind of procedures necessary 
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in order to protect the security of the 
United States; and, as has been stated 
here today, the Commission recom- 
mended legislation which was intro- 
duced in both bodies. 

But no report has yet been received, 
and it is entirely understandable, be- 
cause the recommendations of the Com- 
mission were very comprehensive. But 
in the interim it was felt that this stop- 
gap legislation was necessary because 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
very definitely invaded the legislative 
field. 

We have for a long while criticized the 
Supreme Court, and every time that 
great body writes a decision that looks 
like legislation we say a great deal about 
it, but nobody ever does anything about 
it. It certainly seems to me that it ill 
behooves any Member of this body to 
criticize the decisions of the Court and 
then stand idly by and do nothing about 
it. 

It seems to me that the arguments 
that are made here today are all made 
in support of a bill which, in my judg- 
ment, is still the law. It ought to be the 
law. I say that for this reason, that 
when we wrote the original act, section 
1 applied to any civilian officer or em- 
ployee in certain agencies which were 
named; and the third section of the bill 
provided that the President of the 
United States may under the authority 
vested in him by article I of the Con- 
stitution, I think it is, promulgate an 
Executive order covering any other em- 
ployee. Acting in accordance with the 
authority thus given the President of 
the United States he issued this order 
embracing the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In the law we passed we did not say 
anything about a sensitive position; 
those words are not in the law. We 
provided that this statute should apply 
to any employee in the enumerated 
agencies, any employee. Now, Cole was 
an employee in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Cole 
was a Communist. Cole was fired. 

In answer to the question of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois about 
going into court, I think the best answer 
to that is that Mr. Cole took his case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it would certainly seem to 
me that under this law there is ample 
provision to go into the courts; else, how 
did he get there? That is the answer to 
the question of whether or not there can 
be judicial review of this decision. 

The Supreme Court in examining the 
appeal found that Mr. Cole’s position 
was nonsensitive. Then they said that 
he could not be fired, or could not be 
discharged, or could not be separated 
from his employment because he was 
not in a sensitive position. I wish I had 
the time to read to you a decision by a 
great jurist, Justice Learned Hand, in 
discussing this question of judicial legis- 
lation. If you have not seen it, look at 
it. I put it in the Recorp a long while 
ago. It seems to me we are very derelict 
in our duty if we do not do everything 
within our power to uphold the preroga- 
tives of this great body. 
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The Supreme Court very definitely 
legislated by reenacting this legislation. 
You will say to the Supreme Court: 
“Look for the legislative intent.” 

I direct my remarks to those of you 
who are members of the legal profession. 
Have you not always felt that the Court 
looked to legislative intent when there 
Was some doubt in the Court’s mind as 
to what was intended? If the Court 
did, then I say to you it would have 
found the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
who is opposing this legislation, when 
he said on’ the floor of the House: 

This act applies potentially to every execu- 
tive agency, not only the sensitive ones. 


So it seems to me that if the Supreme 
Court had looked at the language of the 
gentleman from California, they cer- 
tainly could not in good conscience have 
found this man should not be discharged 
because his position was not sensitive. 

Ultimately when the reports come 
from the Departments there will be 
a comprehensive measure prepared. 
There will be a measure presented in 
accordance with the recommendations 
made by this Commission. But pend- 
ing such time and in the interest of the 
security of this great Republic I ask you 
to reenact the legislation which the 
Supreme Court repealed in toto. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 26, 1950 (64 Stat. 476; 5 
U. S. C. 22-1) is amended by changing the 
period at the end thereof to a colon, and 
by adding the following further proviso: 
“Provided further, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to require the suspen- 
sion of any civilian officer or employee prior 
to hearing or termination.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the act of August 26, 1950, 
chapter 803 (64 Stat. 476), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 652), or the provi- 
sions of any other law, the head of any 
department or agency of the United States 
Government may, in his absolute discretion 
and when deemed necessary in the interest 
of national security, suspend, without pay, 
any civilian officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment. To the extent that such agency 
head determines that the interests of the 
national safety, security, and welfare per- 
mit, the employee concerned shall be noti- 
fied of the reasons for his suspension and 
within 30 days after such notification any 
such person shall have an opportunity to 
submit any statements or affidavits to the 
official designated by the head of the agency 
concerned to show why he should be re- 
instated or restored to duty. The agency 
head concerned may, following such investi- 
gation and review as he deems necessary, 
terminate the employment of such sus- 
pended civilian officer or employee when- 
ever he shall determine such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interest of 
the national security of the United States: 
Provided, That any employee having a per- 
manent or indefinite appointment, and hay- 
ing completed his probationary or trial pe- 
riod, who is a citizen of the United States 
whose employment is suspended under the 
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authority of this act, shall be given after 
his suspension and before his employment 
is terminated under the authority of this 
act, (1) a written statement within 30 days 
after his suspension of the charges against 
him, which shall be subject to amendment 
within 30 days thereafter and which shall 
be stated as specifically as security consid- 
erations permit; (2) an opportunity within 
30 days thereafter (plus an additional 30 
days if the charges are amended) to an- 
swer such charges and to submit affidavits; 
(3) a hearing, at the employee's request, by 
a duly constituted agency authority for this 
purpose; (4) a review of his case by the 
agency head, or some official designated by 
him, before a decision adverse to the em- 
ployee is made final; and (5) a written 
statement of the decision of the agency 
head: Provided further, That any person 
whose employment is so suspended or termi- 
nated under the authority of this act may, 
in the discretion of the agency head con- 
cerned, be reinstated or restored to duty, and 
if reinstated or restored, by action of the 
agency head under this proviso or pursuant 
to determination and decision of the Civil 
Service Commission under section 4, shall 
be allowed compensation for all or any part 
of the period of such suspension or termi- 
nation in an amount not to exceed the dif- 
ference between the amount such person 
would normally have earned during the pe- 
riod of such suspension or termination, at 
the rate he was receiving on the date of 
suspension or termination, as appropriate 
and the interim net earnings of such per- 
son: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be deemed to re- 
quire the suspension of any civilian officer 
or employee prior to hearing or termina- 
tion: Provided further, That to the extent 
consistent with the interest of the national 
security in the light of the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, the de- 
partment or agency head concerned shall 
utilize, in lieu of other provisions of this 
act or any Executive order issued under this 
act, the provisions of section 6 of the act 
of August 24, 1912 (Public Law 623, 83d 
Cong.), and section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 in connection with 
the suspension or termination of employ- 
ment of any civilian officer or employee. 

“‘Sec, 2. Nothing contained in this act 
shall impair the powers vested in the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 or the requirements of section 
161 of such act that adequate provision be 
made for administrative review of any de- 
termination to dismiss any employee of such 
Commission, 

“ ‘Sec. 3. As used in this act, “national 
security” means all governmental activities 
of the United States Government involving 
the national safety and security, including 
but not limited to activities concerned with 
the protection of the United States from in- 
ternal subversion or foreign aggression. All 
employees of any department or agency of 
the United States Government are deemed to 
be employed in an activity of the Govern- 
ment involving national security. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, upon the 
request of any employee, to review the de- 
cision, under this act and under any Execu- 
tive order issued pursuant to this act, of 
the agency head concerned in the case of 
such employee with respect to the validity 
and truth of the charges made and with re- 
spect to the procedures followed. The Com- 
mission shall prepare a written opinion and 
decision in each such case containing its 
recommendations with respect to the deci- 
sion of the agency head. The Commission 
shall transmit its opinion and decision to the 
agency head concerned for action in accord- 
ance therewith. The determination by the 
Commission of any question or other mat- 
ter connected with such review shall be final 
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and conclusive. If any member of the Com- 
mission does not concur in such opinion 
and decision, he may file a dissenting 
opinion.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion, this bill is not a wise bill to 
pass. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania quoted my interpretation of the 
original act when I said that I thought 
it applied to all of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment. 

I happened to be in agreement with 
him. I did not think that the Supreme 
Court took into consideration the legis- 
lative history of the act and, therefore, 
I happened to be in agreement with him 
that the Supreme Court did not follow 
the legislative history. That does not 
change my position which in 1950 was 
against this type of legislation and which 
is against it today. 

The reason I am against this type of 
legislation is that it broadens by an un- 
certain criteria the standard of loyalty 
by which an employee is judged. It uses 
phrases such as “welfare” and “national 
safety” and “security”, these words have 
no clear legislative intent or determina- 
tion. The area of judgment for an ad- 
ministrative head of an agency to sus- 
pend Federal employees is too wide. 
Under the legislation which exists and 
which the Supreme Court ruled upon, 
the discharge of an individual had to be 
on the ground of national security. In 
other words, he had to be occupying a 
sensitive position. 

Now listen to the language in section 
3 as follows: 

All employees of any department or agency 
of the United States Government are deemed 
to be employed in an activity of the Gov- 
ernment involving national security. 


These words broaden the sensitive 
classification of the employees from the 
some 450,000 which Judge Davis men- 
tioned in his discourse to another 1,920,- 
000 employees in the United States 
Government. 

Now, no one believes that a Commu- 
nist or a person who is of a subversive 
nature should enjoy Federal employ- 
ment. Certainly I do not believe that. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that there are 
about 52 employees in that category, that 
is, occupying nonsensitive positions, in 
the employ of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, I think I can 
answer this to the gentleman’s satisfac- 
tion. Public Law 831, which was known 
as the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
title I, section 5 (1) (b), says that it is 
unlawful for any Communist or mem- 
ber of a Communist-front organization 
or subversive group to hold—and I quote, 
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“to hold”—any nonelected office or em- 
ployment in the United States Govern- 
ment. Now, this is one act that is 
already on the books, where the Gov- 
ernment could proceed under that pro- 
cedure and remove them. There is also 
another act, Public Law 252, passed by 
the 76th Congress in 1939. Section 9 (a) 
says that it is unlawful for any person 
employed in any capacity by any agency 
of the Federal Government—and it goes 
on with some other language—to have 
membership in any political party which 
advocates the overthrow of the constitu- 
tional form of government of the United 
States. And section 9 (a) (2) provides 
for the immediate removal, immediate 
discharge, of that person. 

So because the Government agency 
did not proceed under laws which are 
on the books, which clearly gave them 
the right to discharge these people, does 
not mean that you should put another 
law on the books that is so much wider 
in its impact upon the employees of the 
Government that it makes every em- 
ployee subject to the wide discretion of 
any agency head of Government. 

Now, I want to point out some of the 
vague language or some language which 
I think is bad in the act. On page 2 it 
says “The head of any department or 
agency of the United States Government 
may, in his absolute discretion and when 
deemed necessary in the interest of na- 
tional security, suspend, without pay, any 
civilian officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment.” Then it goes on to say—and 
I want you to listen to the language— 
“To the extent that such agency head 
determines that the interests of the na- 
tional safety, security, and welfare 
permit’—and I understand “welfare” 
will be knocked out—“the employee con- 
cerned shall be notified”—in other words, 
if the agency head wants to notify him, 
if he considers that it is necessary or 
it is advisable or desirable to notify him 
of the charges against him, he can so do, 
but if he does not consider it necessary, 
he does not have to. ‘This gives no guar- 
anty that the employee will be con- 
fronted with definite charges. 

Then we go down to line 15. “The 
agency head concerned may, following 
such investigation and review as he 
deems necessary”—placing it completely 
upon the discretion of the agency head 
as to the type of review he gives and then 
he can—“terminate the employment.” 

Then we go over to the -3-called ap- 
peal provision on page 3, and on line 8, I 
call your attention to this language “(3) 
A hearing, at the employee's request, by 
a duly constituted agency authorized for 
this purpose.” In other words, the man 
that fires him appoints an “agency au- 
thority” within the agency and this man 
can go to that agency authority within 
the agency, all appointees of the head of 
the agency, for his appeal. Then, after 
that is over, we find this language “‘(4) 
A review of his case by the agency head 
or some official designated by him.” 
This is your right of appeal. This gives 
the man the right to go to the man that 
fired him and appeal his case or to appeal 
to a man that the agency head desig- 
nates. Or he goes first to an agency 
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authority appointed by the man who 
fired him for his first appeal. 

I have already given you section 3 
which puts all Government employees in 
the sensitive class, or the so-called sensi- 
tive class; whether the individual digs a 
ditch out in the forest, or whatever he 
does. If his employer deems it neces- 
sary that he be fired, he may be fired. 

Again, going down to section 4—and 
this applies to those who have civil serv- 
ice status—this man is entitled to go to 
the Civil Service Commission and appeal 
his discharge. But on what basis? On 
the basis of the validity of the truth of 
the charges. If the head of the agency 
makes a charge against him and it hap- 
pens to be true, although it may be of 
other things than being a member of the 
Communist Party—then only the va- 
lidity of the charge is in issue. This 
language goes far beyond being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party—he may 
only appeal with respect to the proce- 
dures followed and to the truth of the 
charges; not the merit of the charges, 
as to whether he should be fired or not 
on merit, but whether the charge that 
was made was a true charge and wheth- 
er the procedures were followed as set 
up in this bill. This is the dangerous 
part of the bill. In other words, he gets 
no decision on merit. It is similar to 
the Administrative Procedures Act un- 
der which act, if an agency head han- 
dies the case, the evidence brought un- 
der that Administrative Procedures Act 
is only allowed in the court case which 
follows. The case is not decided upon 
the merits of the case itself. It is de- 
cided upon the evidence produced in the 
administrative procedures case. 

And so here you have again certain 
charges brought. They may be true or 
false. But if they are true, and even if 
they are not charges that he is a Com- 
munist or a subversive, they may still be 
true, a man may only appeal his case on 
the basis of the procedures and the truth 
of the charges made. 

This is a far cry from the condition 
in which Cole found himself under the 
old act. Cole had the right to go before 
the court on the merits of the case. But 
in my opinion—and I am not a lawyer, 
and maybe I am treading on dangerous 
ground, and if I am treading on danger- 
ous ground, undoubtedly some gentle- 
man of the bar will expose my fallacy in 
this regard—but I say that the proce- 
dures and the charges may be true, the 
man does not have to be a Communist 
or a subversive and still he cannot taki + 
the extraneous matter beyond the ad- 
ministrative record into the courts to be 
tried on its merits, 

There are laws on the books to take 
care of Communists and subversives. I 
would like to say a word about the cost. 
It costs $692 for each clearance that 
an employee of the Government receives, 
and if you are going to use the FBI on 
any procedures involving 1,920,000 peo- 
pis you can see what that cost would 


Mr. Chairman, I will ask for unani- 
mous consent in the House to place after 
my present remarks a quotation from 
that great defender of civil rights, the 
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great Chief Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 
FREEDOM OF IDEAS 

When men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may come 
to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that 
the ultimate good desire is better reached 
by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground 
upon which their wishes safely can be carried 
out. That at any rate is the theory of our 
Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life 
is an experiment. Every year if not every 
day we have to wager our salvation upon 
some prophecy based upon imperfect knowl- 
edge. While that experiment is part of our 
system I think that we should be eternally 
Viligant against attempts to check the ex- 
pressions of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they 
so imminently threaten immediate inter- 
ference with the lawful and pressing pur- 
poses of the law that an immediate check 
is required to save the country. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
Page 2, line 9, after the word “security” 
strike out the words “and welfare” and in- 
sert the word “and” between the words 
“safety, security”, eliminating the comma, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. This is the matter 
referred to in the colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] a few 
minutes ago. I- would simply like to say 
that I have cleared with the chairman 
of the committee and with the distin- 
guished author of the amendment, Mr. 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania, and in the 
opinion I think of both those gentlemen 
these words are not necessary and their 
use could lead to some trouble and mis- 
interpretation. 

The bill refers to the national secu- 
rity and safety, and the matter of welfare 
could well be a matter which has nothing 
to do with either the security or the 
safety of the Nation, inasmuch as it is 
not in the original act in any way, shape, 
or form. 

I trust that the committee will accept 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER, of Ore- 
gon, to the committee amendment: On page 
3, line 8, after the word “hearing,” insert 
“conducted in accordance with due process 
of law, and.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, what 
my amendment provides for is simple 
justice for people who are accused of 
being security risks. As I pointed out 
and as I think everyone here recognizes, 
there is no clear distinction in the minds 
of most people between a person who 
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is called a security risk and one who is 
called a loyalty risk. This simply pro- 
vides that the procedures in this bill 
will be conducted in accordance with 
due process of law, which, of course, has 
a definite legal meaning and would mean 
that before a person is denominated a 
security risk he would have the tradi- 
tional due process of law. 

I certainly agree with everything my 
colleague from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] said. May I add that the people 
back home, and this was mentioned 
earlier, especially the very capable, con- 
scientious, and energetic members of the 
League of Women Voters, did not like 
this legislation when they had a chance 
to look at it, and the league has looked 
at it. So I suggest to the Members here 
who have not been in touch with the 
people back home about this legislation 
that they consider that the very capable 
League of Women Voters is opposed to 
this legislation because it does not pro- 
vide for proper due process of law. 

The Civil Service Commission cer- 
tainly is no judge in this matter, yet as 
it is now it will get a record which is 
not prepared by due process of law, and 
the bill provides the Commission will 
be the judge. Certainly that is a re- 
grettable part of it. 

However, the main thing is that there 
is no emergency; there is no need for 
this legislation. There is no manifesta- 
tion of a great need. It has been sleep- 
ing since the past August 20, and we 
have not had anybody come to our com- 
mittee, nor has there been any outcry 
at all that we needed this legislation. 

Further, this legislation does not pro- 
vide for greater security. I ask you to 
put yourself in the place of an employee 
of the United States. Your agency head 
decides he does not like you. He can 
without more ado just find some pretext. 
I do not think many agency heads would 
do this, but they can do it if this becomes 
law. As the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD] described, he can go 
through the whole procedure completely 
untouched by any safeguards that really 
protect the employee. 

This to me ought to stop many people 
here from being too hasty in voting for 
this legislation. The legislation does not 
provide for greater security for the Na- 
tion. We have laws on the books that 
take care of that. 

Mr. MURRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield, we had this amendment before the 
committee and it was voted down. 

Mr. PORTER. I offered this amend- 
ment before the committee and it was 
voted down. I opposed the bill in com- 
mittee and was voted down. This may 
happen here today, but I have been 
heard. 

“Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, and rise for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Ore- 
gon a question. It arises from the fact 
that a great many of our colleagues in 
the House, and I am one of them, are not 
lawyers, not members of the bar. I am 
very much interested in having a state- 
ment as to precisely what is meant in 
relation to this hearing by “due process 
of law.” What does the term mean? 
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Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for asking me that ques- 
tion. It means that you will have the 
right to cross-examine the witnesses 
against you, know their names, face 
them, know the charges. It is provided 
in the bill that you will get to know the 
charges, although the charges can be 
anything because there are no criteria 
for the charges. The bill does provide 
that you get a written statement about 
what it is all about, and you get to an- 
swer, but it does not provide that you 
get to see the witnesses and cross- 
examine them. They can be these face- 
less accusers we have heard about. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this further question: Does this 
due process to be required in the matter 
of a hearing before a departmental 
group require the disclosure of confiden- 
tial FBI files? 

Mr. PORTER. May I say also you 
have the right of counsel. There is the 
right to get information that is to bear 
against you, but the judge has the power, 
as has been pointed out by the courts 
before, to protect you. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The point is, as I 
understand it, this is a departmental 
hearing and if I understand the point 
to which this applies, it is item 3 on page 
3; is that correct? 

Mr. PORTER. It is item 3 on page 3. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The language on 
page 3, item 3, reads: 

A hearing at the employee’s request by 
duly constituted agency authority for this 
purpose, 


Certainly, you are not going to give 
to the head of that agency authority 
the judicial right to determine whether 
there is to be a disclosure of FBI files. 


Mr. PORTER. The gentleman will: 


recall, there was a bill passed by the 
House last session against which 17 of 
us voted. The bill at that time did pro- 
vide for certain protections which many 
of us thought were already in the law. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Do these protec- 
tions that you relate to this specific pro- 
cedure—it does not involve a judge? 

Mr. PORTER. Oh—which do not in- 
volve a judge? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. This procedure 
that you refer to on this amendment— 
to which the gentleman’s amendment 
relates—does not involve a judge. 

Mr.PORTER. There is, if the gentle- 
man will note, on line 4 this language, 
“and which shall be stated as specifi- 
cally as security considerations can per- 
mit.” I will say this would require the 
production of evidence against the per- 
son so that he knows what he is charged 
with and what is against him. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I think the gentle- 
man has adequately answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
Members of the House, I respect the 
sincerity of the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. PorTER] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], but this 
amendment was voted down in the com- 
mittee, and should be voted down here. 
Here is what you have: We are setting 
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up an administrative process by which 
these people who are discharged as secu- 
rity risks, as security risks and not for 
any other purpose, are given an oppor- 
tunity to have the charges presented to 
them and to have a hearing. There is 
no way on earth to deprive a man of due 
process of law, but if the Porter amend- 
ment is written into this legislation, it 
will be a vehicle in which to impede the 
purposes of this legislation and with 
which to put some loopholes into the ad- 
ministrative procedures which this com- 
mittee has outlined. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In view of the form 
of this legislation, if amendments are 
adopted which would have the effect of 
providing additional loopholes, is it not 
true that those loopholes thereafter 
would be available to security risks in 
sensitive positions as well as to those in 
nonsensitive positions? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is right. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Accordingly, we must 
be particularly careful not to weaken the 
legislation which now exists and now 
applies at least as far as employees in 
sensitive positions are concerned. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. May I refer the gentle- 
man to the language on page 2, line 7, 
which reads as follows: 

To the extent that such agency head de- 
termines that the interests of the national 
safety, security, and welfare permit, the em- 
ployee concerned shall be notified of the 
reasons for his suspension— 


And so forth. Suppose the head of the 
agency decides that no information 
should be given to the employee as to 
why he is suspended. May he then un- 
der the terms of this bill not give any 
information for the suspension to the 
employee? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No; he has to give 
information, if the gentleman will read 
further down on the page. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask the gentleman 
then, what does the phrase which I have 
just read mean? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It means at the time 
he suspends him, he may or may not give 
the information, but if the suspended 
employee demands it, as you will see 
written in the bill, he is to be given a 
written statement in 30 days, and he is 
to be given an opportunity within 30 days 
plus an additional 30 days to answer the 
charge. He is being given a hearing. 
That answers the gentleman’s argument, 
because if he is given a hearing, he gets 
his chance to answer the charge at the 
hearing. 

So do not let anybody tell you a man 
is not going to get a hearing if he asks 
for one, because we have written that 
into this legislation. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man’s recent remark is right in the case 
of those who have received a civil-service 
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status as is carried down from line 20 
on, but on the part of those who have 
temporary appointments, they do not 
have that right. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I might say to the 
gentleman that I listened to his remarks 
a while ago. It is not possible under any 
statute to write into that statute a safe- 
guard against any abuse of that statute. 
But we are trying in this legislation to 
answer all the demands and questions 
of the employees, that they be given some 
administrative procedures. Under the 
Constitution of these United States no 
one can deny them an appeal from an 
administrative decision to the courts of 
this land, 

I might say also to the gentleman from 
California to his statement earlier about 
absolute discretion, the courts of this 
land have consistently held that when 
any administrative body abuses discre- 


tion, or the discretion is not based upon 


sound facts, one aggrieved may appeal, 
and the reviewing board or appellate 
court can reverse that decision. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Under the Constitu- 
tion every person has a right of due proc- 
ess of law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Asa matter of fact, 
I think that is elementary. 

Mr. MORANO. So there is no need for 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HOLIFIELD) Mr. HEMPHILL 
was granted 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. PORTER, My friend is a keen 
and conscientious lawyer, but I cannot 
believe that he is serious when he says 
there is no way to do away with due 
process of law. When there are people 
who do not have the money and they 
are wronged the gentleman knows they 
do not have equal access to our courts. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, The gentleman from 
Oregon also knows that if this Court 
across the way has attempted to repeal 
former legislation that this bill seeks to 
implement, and it has, if there was at- 
tempt to deprive one of due process of 
law, that same Court would hop on the 
phrase to misinterpret again. So, after 
much study, we have written this legis- 
lation as it should be written. When you 
talk about due process of law, it is some- 
thing you cannot take away from an 
American. We do not want a phrase 
put into this legislation which would be 
subject to misinterpretation, like the 
clause in former legislation that causes 
us to come to the House today with this 
legislation. 

Mr. HYDE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr, HYDE. Is it not true that the 
courts decided in the Bailey case that a 
person whose job was being jeopardized 
did not have the absolute right to cross- 
examine witnesses or confront the wit- 
nesses, and the other matters that form 
due process of law such as we have in 
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the courts. Was that the decision in the 
Bailey case? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am not so fa- 
miliar with it. I think they did, on the 
ground that there was no absolute right 
to the job. 

Mr. HYDE. Therefore, you had no 
right to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses or to cross-examine the witnesses. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, we have pro- 
vided for hearings to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, this is good legislation, and 
we should not let this amendment ruin 
it. We need the legislation, and we 
need it now. 

No Communist has a right to a job 
with our Government. No Communist 
has a right to enjoy all the privileges a 
Federal employee has, live off the tax 
money, and enjoy all the benefits, such 
as retirement, leave, and sick leave. 

We are not hard enough on the Com- 
munists. They treat us harshly. They 
only respect the iron fist. 

A vote for this legislation is a vote 
against communism. I am grateful for 
the opportunity to vote for the legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has again expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

As stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] this is a very 
sensitive piece of legislation. In con- 
sidering it, we must keep in mind the 
American concepts of justice and fair 
play. There are 2 million and some Fed- 
eral employees with whose fate we are 
dealing in this bill. I have had cases, 
as has every Member of Congress, of em- 
ployees who have been suspended as se- 
curity risks for one reason or another— 
not for reasons of disloyalty—and who 
found that they were unable to obtain 
employment in private industry as a re- 
sult of their having been discharged as 
a security risk. There are so many things 
encompassed within the term “security 
risk,” so many implications, and it be- 
comes impossible for such a person to 
explain. Jobs in private industry are 
closed to him. The brand “security risk” 
blacklists him. 

Therefore, it is important, if there is 
to be such legislation, that it be most 
seriously considered. 

In voting for or against this bill, it 
is not a question whether we are voting 
for or against Communists or subversive 
agents. All of us in this House are op- 
posed to communism. We are opposed to 
hiring or retaining in Federal employ- 
ment those who are Communists or are 
subversives. But there is much more to 
this piece of legislation than that. We 
are dealing with the economic lives of 
more than 2 million people. Let us be 
careful. Let us not be hasty. In our 
desire to deal with a particular problem, 
let us not make it worse. 

That is why I think the statement 
made a few moments ago by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Dennison] is of 
great importance, of great significance, 
the statement he read to this House from 


July 10 


a letter he had received from the At- 
torney General’s Office. 

We are all interested in the viewpoint 
of the Department of Justice on this 
bill. The Department of Justice, after 
all, is primarily responsible for dealing 
with subversion in this country, Its 
opinion deserves our consideration. Lis- 
ten to this: I read to the House a letter 
dated July 10, 1958, from J. Walter Yeag- 
ley, Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
to Hon. Davin S. Dennison, House of 
Representatives. I shall read the last 
paragraph first, because it contains the 
Department’s recommendation. 

In the first paragraph of the letter, the 
Department reviews the course of this 
legislation. Then it reviews its status 
following the Supreme Court decision. 
This is what the Department of Justice 
says about this bill: 

Under these circumstances, the Depart- 
ment of Justice believes that the interests 


of the individual employee as well as of the 
Government— 


The individual employce as well as of 
the Government, both— 
would best be served by deferring any legis- 
lative action relating to this program until 
the executive branch has completed its study 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
on Government Security. 


That has reference to the Wright 
Commission on the question of security. 

Then they stated this: 

This report contains extensive findings and 
recommendations relating to the Federal 
employee security program, study of which 
is presently nearing completion within the 
executive branch. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. What date is that? 

Mr. YATES. July 10, 1958. 

Mr. MURRAY. Today. 

Mr. YATES. That is right—as recent 
as today. On the other hand, the recom- 
mendation of the Department in the 
committee report is 2 years old. This 
letter states the latest opinion, this is 
the latest viewpoint of the Department 
of Justice. > 

If the Department of Justice wanted 
this bill they would have told the com- 
mittee that they wanted this bill. If the 
Civil Service Commission had wanted 
this bill they would have told the com- 
mittee that they wanted the bill; and 
yet, if you will read the report, you will 
find in the last part of the report there 
was a tacit acceptance because of the 
pushing of the committee, if you please, 
of some kind of stopgap legislation. 

What is the need for stopgap legisla- 
tion? The Department of Justice says, 
“We are almost ready with the bill that 
we think should be enacted in the inter- 
ests of the individual employee and of 
the Government.” Why then should we 
in haste, why then should we without 
appropriate consideration, pass a piece 
of legislation as important as this one? 

I believe this legislation should be sent 
back to committee to await the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 


1958 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PORTER) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order that the Recorp may be clear on 
one point. I believe that the gentleman 
from California, who, like many in the 
House, is seeking to make sure that there 
are no loopholes in this legislation which 
would do unnecessary damage while 
seeking to do good, made the point that 
on page 5, lines 7 and 8 there are sig- 
nificantly the words “with respect to the 
validity and truth of the charges.” 

I believe that the gentleman from 
California pointed out also that the ques- 
tion of the merits of the case would thus 
not be considered. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether 
in his opinion the words “with respect to 
the validity and truth of the charges” 
do not necessarily mean also that the 
merits of the charges will be considered 
by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly the charges 
have to be valid and must have merit. 

Mrs. CHURCH. The question of not 
only whether the charges are true and 
valid but whether they have merit and 
warrant suspension would be considered 
by the Commission? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, of course. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am glad to have 
the Recorp show that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to respect- 
fully differ with the chairman in his 
interpretation. I may say to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois that under the 
Administrative Procedures Act only the 
information allowed by the trial exam- 
iner is permitted to be carried forward in 
an appeal to a court on the merits of the 
case itself. The examiners have a wide 
latitude to discard testimony within their 
own discretion as being pertinent or im- 
pertinent to the subject at hand. There- 
fore, there have been many cases where 
even the judge himself has admitted that 
the merit of the case was not considered 
but only the point as to whether the 
procedures under the law had been fol- 
lowed and the procedures under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act had been 
followed. The merit of the case itself 
was never given consideration. If a 
charge is made that a man, for instance, 
was drinking whisky and this would af- 
fect the security of the United States, 
and it was found that he was drinking 
whisky, whether that fact affected the 
security of the United States would not 
be considered, in my opinion, on an ap- 
peal. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I may say to the 
gentleman that my question arose be- 
cause I understood that to be his inter- 
pretation. But I would like to think now 
that the expressed intent of the commit- 
tee would mean that in the administra- 
tion of the act the merits of each case 
would be always definitely considered by 
the Civil Service Commission, when the 
appeal comes before it. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? ; 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is my under- 
standing that the identical language is 
used in the Veterans Preference Act 
with respect to the validity and truth 
of the charges made and with respect to 
procedures and that in the hearing on 
those appeals they are heard virtually 
de novo. It is not a matter of procedural 
questions only but it is a matter of the 
merits of the case as well. 

Mrs. CHURCH. In other words, the 
gentleman from Michigan agrees with 
the chairman of the committee, in con- 
nection with the words involved here, 
“validity and truth,” that the merits of 
the charge will be considered as well as 
the validity and truth of the charge. 

Certainly the legislation should con- 
tain such a safeguard. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
the attention of the Committee to sev- 
eral things. The hearings on this bill 
were conducted in July 1957, 1 year ago. 
The bill we are considering was passed 
by the other body August 8, 1957, 11 
months ago. The report of the com- 
mittee of this House on the bill that we 
are considering here now is dated August 
20, 1957, 11 months ago. Yet, the re- 
port says this legislation is urgent. We 
have gotten along without it all this 
time. What is so urgent about it? I 
have not heard anybody indicate that 
our security has been impaired in the 
slightest during these 11 or 12 months. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Gladly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill that 
passed the other body is the short para- 
graph on page 1 which has the lines 
drawn through it, not the bill that we 
have before us. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
quite correct. 

Throughout the report the bill is re- 
ferred to as one of a temporary nature; 
that you need this bill to fill a gap. 
On page 6 it says that “the committee 
agrees that this legislation should be 
temporary.” 

There is nothing temporary about the 
act which this bill seeks to amend. It 
is permanent legislation. There is 
nothing temporary about this bill. It 
is permanent legislation. There is 
nothing temporary about it. 

Now, let me indicate what you do. 
The gentiewoman from Illinois can be 
right and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia can be right, and if an aggrieved 
party comes to court, the court will 
nevertheless say to the aggrieved party, 
“Despite the fact that these distin- 
guished Members of our body are right, 
nevertheless there is nothing for the 
court to review.” 

The matter of review of the truth and 
validity and merits of the charges and 
the procedures to be followed are re- 
viewable by whom? By the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

If you will, they can look at the ceil- 
ing and say “By the stars there we 
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conclude that this proceeding was prop- 
erly conducted and the man was guilty 
as charged,” and then in its decision 
say “We find this man guilty as 
charged.” 

On page 5, line 14, it says, “The deter- 
mination by the Commission of any 
question or other matter connected with 
such review shall be final and conclu- 
sive.” No court can review that deter- 
mination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It is nothing like the Cole case 
where they went in and attacked the 
constitutionality of the statute. And, 
the court said, “We do not have to con- 
sider the constitutionality of the statute 
because the Congress never legislated on 
this problem, never gave the agency the 
right to remove” and they never got to 
the constitutionality of the statute. 

Now, what we have done here now, 
mind you, is this: No agency of our 
Federal Government, no bureau, no 
board, no department can have its de- 
cision reviewed unless you have statu- 
tory authority therefor, whether it be 
in the act which creates the board or 
authority or in the administrative pro- 
cedures act. Then, the review is limited 
as stated by the statutes. Some statutes 
give you the right of review as to the 
weight of the evidence, some give you 
the right of review as to whether there 
was any evidence, and some give you the 
right of review only as to whether the 
procedure was followed as laid down. 
But, this statute now takes from every 
aggrieved employee who may be removed 
under it and whose removal is confirmed 
or affirmed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission—it takes from him the right to 
review anything except the constitu- 
tionality of this act. When you say 
here, as you do, that this Commission’s 
determination of any question or other 
matter shall be final and conclusive, 
that is what it means, and you are de- 
priving every court in the land of the 
right to review anything and everything 
that was done prior to what the Com- 
mission did and what the Commission 
will do in its review. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? > 
Mr. MULTER. Yes, I am happy to. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. As I understand, 
the gentleman interprets the words 
“shall be conclusive and final” as þar- 
ring any opportunity of judicial review. 

Mr. MULTER. Of the proceedings 
and the procedure and the merits and 
the truth and the validity of the 
charges; yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And yet I read 
those words, not from this bill, but from 
Public Law 733 under which, in the Cole 
case, an appeal was taken to the courts, 
even to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MULTER. And the Court held, 
not that they had a right to review what 
the agency did; but found that this law 
did not give the agency the right to 
remove the person for the reasons cited 
against the removed employee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Movtter] has expired. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
make expression here of my opinion of 
this bill, because I think there is more 
opposition throughout the country to 
this particular proposed legislation than 
there is support for it. 

I note here that every one of the Fed- 
eral employees organizations—all of the 
postal and Federal and other organiza- 
tions representing employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, appeared before the 
committee in opposition to this bill. 

In addition to that, many, many 
Members of this House, including my- 
self, received many, many letters from 
the League of Women Voiers, and I have 
great respect for that organization and 
I would like to heed their views in 
opposition. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
bill, it covers every Federal employee. 
I think we are going a little too far. I 
think we have plenty of legislation on 
the statute books to take care of any 
so-called Communist peril. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would the gentle- 
man feel that we have adequate legis- 
lation if, as the record shows, appar- 
ently, we have 4 Communists in the post 
office in New York City? 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
this to the gentleman. I do not think 
four Communists, working in a post office 
in these great United States, among 2 
million Federal employees, represent any 
great menace or threat. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman did not answer the question. 

Mr. WIER. That is my feeling about 
it. Mr. Chairman, I should like to take 
the opportunity to refer to a story here 
by one of our former administrators of 
the so-called Security Act. That is ex- 
Senator Harry Cain, and I want to quote 
a statement made in this story which 
was written by Marquis Childs. This is 
a quotation from Cain’s story, and is 
what President Eisenhower said to him 
when he received the appointment as 
one of the Administrators of the Federal 
Security Board in 1954: 

In this country if someone accuses you, 
he must confront you. He cannot assassi- 
nate you or your character from behind 
without suffering the penalties that an out- 
raged citizenry will impose. 


I believe that is very important, and 
well said by the President. I think that 
is the meat of the legislation. That 
statement is a quotation from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a clear 
indication of how this administration 
feels in the matter of protection against 
slander, against stool pigeons, against 
stooges and personal enemies who might 
report anyone as a security risk. We 
have had it in the Minneapolis post of- 
fice—this kind of a situation where em- 
ployees have been dismissed, not because 
of the question of being subversive or 
disloyal, but because somebody carried a 
report to an inspector. Even an inspec- 
tor in the post office can level these 
charges, and you have no due process of 
law or no protection here, in my opinion, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close by say- 
ing that I cannot find my way clear to 
support this bill. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of January 21, 1955] 
WHAT CAIN RAISED 
(By Marquis Childs) 

This capital is still reacting to the remark- 
able speech made the other day by former 
Senator Harry P. Cain of Washington in 
which he subjected the whole system of em- 
ployee security in the Federal Government to 
the most searching scrutiny. He said in 
conclusion that if the security system had 
undermined confidence in the good faith of 
the American people, then a whole clique 
of spies could not do greater damage. 

What made this speech so remarkable was 
that in the Senate Cain was one of the ex- 
tremists linked with the McCarthy-Jenner- 
Welker trio. As he said in his address to 
Republicans at Spokane, he has come to a 
realization of the threat to freedom inher- 
ent in the present security system as a result 
of 2 years of sitting, listening, and thinking. 

After his defeat for reelection in 1952, Cain 
was appointed by President Eisenhower to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. This Board has responsibility 
for determining whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral is correct in listing organizations as 
dominated, controlled, and directed by the 
Communist Party and therefore, subversive. 
The Board holds extensive hearings and it 
has generally been rated as conscientious and 
thorough. 

What was not known when Cain made his 
speech was that he had conferred with White 
House Officials about what he was going to 
say well in advance. This was in no sense 
to get approval of his proposed criticisms 
of the security system. But he wanted those 
most immediately concerned with the prob- 
lem to know the line of reasoning he had 
reached, 

Remembering Cain for his often wild- 
eyed statements about the Communist 
danger, the cynics were inclined to look 
for a political motive in the speech. But 
those close to Cain reject this cynical inter- 
pretation. They say that for many months 
he has been quietly discussing his doubts 
of the system now in force and the injus- 
tices it has caused. They believe this has 
been a genuine process of soul-searching by 
one who has been observing the loyalty- 
security operation at first hand. 

Cain quoted President Eisenhower's state- 
ment of more than a year ago as follows: 

“In this country if someone accuses you, 
he must confront you; he cannot assassinate 
you or your character from behind without 
suffering the penalties an outraged citizenry 
will impose.” 

If a security system is to work without en- 
dangering freedom, the “outraged citizenry” 
must cry out in indignation whenever the 
citizen encounters or uncovers an act of in- 
justice. He added the hope that "Republi- 
can leaders will begin to acknowledge the 
criticisms more rapidly and move more swift- 
ly in correcting mistakes in judgment or 
procedure when they occur.” The former 
Senator acknowledged that in years in the 
Senate he often tried to cover too much 
territory. 

In his speech Cain cited three instances 
in which he said the internal security ap- 
paratus had failed completely in one respect 
or another to balance the requirements of 
freedom with the demands of security. The 
first was the case of Wolf Ladejinsky, former 
agricultural attaché in Tokyo, which re- 
ceived wide publicity when the Department 
of Agriculture denied him clearance and then 
he was cleared and given a job by the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

The second case, that of Victor Havris of 
Detroit, is less well known. A master ser- 
geant in the Air Force with 14 years of serv- 
ice behind him, Havris was found to be a 
security risk because when he was 12 years 
old his father took him to a Communist 
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meeting. The Havris case is being reviewed 
at a higher level. 

The third case, that of Milo J. Radulovich, 
an Air Force first lieutenant pronounced a 
security risk because of his sister’s alleged 
pro-Communist activities, was resolved in 
Radulovich’s favor when Air Force Secretary 
Harold Talbott overruled security officers. 

Out of his experience of the past 2 years 
Cain lists what he believes to be the major 
defects of the present security system. One, 
which has been frequently cited, is that there 
is no uniformity of standards between the 
departments and bureaus and no top review 
board. Another major defect is that security 
officers are so often inexperienced, naive and 
ignorant. One gathers from Cain’s speech 
that his own prescription—2 years of sitting, 
listening and thinking—would do a great 
deal for those who administer the security 
program, Certainly, it has worked an ex- 
traordinary transformation in Cain’s own 
case. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHURCH to the 
committee amendment: On page 5, line 8, 
after “truth” insert “and merit”; and strike 
out the “and” between “validity” and “truth” 
in lines 7 and 8. 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment merely to confirm in the 
law itself the intent expressed by the 
chairman of the committee and by a 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan, in stating in one earlier 
debate that the word “merit” is implied 
in the words “validity” and “truth.” I 
want to make perfectly sure that when 
the final hearing on each case is held 
before the Civil Service Commission the 
merits of the case are considered and 
judged, as well as the validity and truth 
of the charges. I think that such an 
amendment is made necessary because, 
in reading the report of the committee 
on page 7, I find these words: 

The Commission's review extends to the 
validity and truth of the charges as well as 
the propriety of the procedures used. 


It seems quite imperative to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that we extend the full right 
of review to the merits of the charges as 
well as the truth and validity of the 
charges. Each employee who appealed 
would thus be guaranteed a full and im- 
partial hearing and decision by the Civil 
Service Commission as to the merits, as 
well as to the validity and truth of the 
charges brought against him. 

I hope that the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as I am concerned, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
may I remind the gentleman who sug- 
gested certain groups may be opposed to 
this legislation I think he will find that 
those groups did not object to the þill as 
presently written. Amendments sug- 
gested by employees organizations are 
included in this legislation. If they 
have objections to this measure I do not 
know it. 

Mr. PORTER. I know the League of 
Women Voters is still opposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I hardly think, 
after they have opportunity to study this 
bill rather carefully, they will be op- 
posed to its intent and purpose. 

Let me remind you again that this 
legislation is intended to protect 2 mil- 
lion loyal, patriotic workers in our Gov- 
erment, They do not want Communist 
minded, fellow travelers, or disloyal peo- 
ple or other security risks in our Gov- 
ernment. This legislation is as impor- 
tant to them as it is to those outside 
Government. 

The approval of this legislation is of 
extreme importance now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
trust this bill will be overwhelmingly 
passed. One of the principal questions 
at stake goes to the point of what is a 
sensitive and what is not a sensitive 
position. Ihold that in the present state 
of world affairs this is purely academic. 
The question is, Does any disloyal per- 
son, does any Communist, have a right, 
a basic constitutional right, to be em- 
ployed by the Federal Government? My 
answer to that is, “Positively, no.” 

I trust this will be the guiding factor 
in the consideration of the Members of 
this House today when, as I hope, a roll- 
call will be ordered. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DENNISON. Mr: Chairman, the 
debate on this bill, S. 1411, has been of 
great value. As you know the bill is an 
attempt to alter the effect of the decision 
of Cole v. Young (351 U. S. 536) decided 
by Supreme Court on June 11, 1956, 

When the Cole decision was an- 
nounced it was felt by many that it was 
of the utmost urgency to consider legis- 
lation which would correct, as it were, 
the decision of the Supreme Court. In 
view of the passage of 25 months since 
the decision of the Court, and in view 
of statements and representations to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in its rather brief hearings, and in 
view of statements which I shall refer to 
shortly, this sense of urgency does not 
appear to be so critical. 

As the members know, the Cole deci- 
sion involved an appeal by one Kendrick 
M. Cole who was a food and drug in- 
spector for the New York District of the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In November 1953, he was suspended 
without pay from his position pending 
an investigation to determine whether 
his employment should be terminated. 
This suspension was ordered pursuant to 
what is commonly referred to as Public 
Law 1733, 8lst Congress—Sixty-fourth 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
476. Cole was given a written statement 
of charges alleging “a close association 
with individuals reliably reported to be 
Communists” and that he had main- 
tained “a sympathetic association” with, 
had contributed funds and service to, and 
had attended social gatherings of an al- 
legedly subversive organization. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare ultimately determined that 
Cole’s continued employment was not 
“clearly consistent with the interests of 
national security” and ordered the termi- 
nation of his employment. Upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Court determined first, that 
there was no dearth of substantive 
authority to dismiss this employee on 
loyalty grounds, but that the question to 
be decided was not whether the employee 
could be dismissed on such grounds but 
only the extent to which the summary 
procedures prior to hearing are available 
in such a case. 

The Court held as a matter of inter- 
pretation that Public Law 733, authoriz- 
ing summary suspension and dismissal 
in certain cases did not apply to persons 
occupied in nonsensitive positions, and 
that as a matter of fact Cole’s position 
with the Government was in a nonsensi- 
tive capacity. 

The bill before us declares that all 
persons working for the Government of 
the United States are engaged in posi- 
tions involving national security and are, 
therefore, in sensitive positions permit- 
ting summary suspension and dismissal 
of any Government employee. 

In considering this legislation there 
are several points which I would like to 
call to the attention of the House. 

First, is there a great need for this 
law. On the books today Public Law 
733, which provides for summary sus- 
pension and dismissal of any Govern- 
ment employee serving in a sensitive po- 
sition, that is those directly concerned 
with the protection of the Nation, in- 
ternal subversion, or foreign aggression. 

Notwithstanding the Cole decision, 
Public Law 733 is today applicable to all 
suitability cases and to all security risks, 
and to all loyalty cases in sensitive posi- 
tions. 

In addition to Public Law 733, there 
has been on the books since 1912 the 
Lloyd-La Follette Act—Thirty-seventh 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
555—which provides for the regular 
method of discharge of Government em- 
ployees. Under that act, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has issued regulations 
establishing those causes for which an 
employee may be discharged. Section 
2.106 provides as follows: 

(a) Grounds for disqualification: An ap- 
plicant may be denied appointment for any 
of the following reasons: 


1. Dismissal from employment for delin- 
quency or misconduct; 
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2. Physical or mental unfitness for the po- 
sition for which applied; 

3. Criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, 
or notoriously disgraceful conduct; 

4. Intentional false statements or decep- 
tion or fraud in examination or appoint- 
ment; 

5. Refusal to furnish testimony as required 
by section 05.3 of rule V; 

6. Habitual use of intoxicating beverages to 
excess (sec. 8, 22 Stat. 406; 5 U. S. C. 640); 

7. Reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of 
the person involved to the Government of 
the United States; or 

8. Any legal or other disqualification which 
makes the applicant unfit for the service. 


Consequently statutory authority ex- 
ists for the discharge of all persons who 
deviate from the accepted norm whether 
it be from a standard of loyalty or a 
mandara of personal behavior or con- 

uct. 

The hearings before our committee 
held last year did not reveal any great 
need or urgency for this legislation. The 
subsequent delay of almost a year in 
bringing the bill to the floor has not 
added any support to the claim for 
urgency. 

As a matter of fact, a similar bill to 
this was introduced in the 84th Congress, 
but was never set for hearing or passed 
upon. 

A little over a year ago on June 21, 
1957, the Wright Commission, which had 
been appointed to consider and review 
the entire loyalty-security program in 
this country, submitted its report to the 
President and to Congress together with 
its recommendations for comprehensive 
legislation in the entire loyalty-security 
field. Practically all of the witnesses to 
appear on this bill and the chairman 
himself declared that any such measure 
as we have before us today should be 
temporary only until the recommenda- 
tions of the Wright Commission could 
be considered and adopted. The com- 
mittee report bears this out. 

In fact the Civil Service Commission 
stated on July 30, 1957, in a letter to the 
chairman of this committee, the- dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee: 

It is the Commission’s view that any legis- 
lation in this field should now await thor- 
ough review and analysis of the report of 
the Wright Commission. If the Congress 
should decide to proceed with legislation 
such as H. R. 981 in this session, we would 
recommend that it be made temporary. 


With the thought in mind that the 
Wright Commission report would be con- 
sidered during this session of Congress, 
many on the Committee supported the 
legislation before us today. However, 
the fact is that we have not had one sin- 
gle hearing on the Wright Commission 
report. I am, however, pleased that the 
chairman has promised hearings on this 
important legislation. 

Almost 2 years have elapsed since the 
Cole decision and the delay on the part 
of Congress in doing anything about this 
decision has accorded the departments 
of the Government some experience in 
operating with the statutes presently on 
the books, namely Public Law 733 and 
the Lloyd-La Follette Act. 

Since every provable case involving 
loyalty or security or suitability of a Fed- 
eral employee can be adequately handled 
under the present law this measure in 
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many respects will duplicate existing 
procedures. 

My second point is: Is it true, as con- 
tended in the report, that the Govern- 
ment must accept all new employees and 
then upon subsequent determination of 
their unsuitability or disloyalty be unable 
to discharge them 

Section 2.107 of the Civil Service Reg- 
ulations as amended on November 14, 
1957, provides: 

(c) For a period of 1 year after the effec- 
tive date of an appointment subject to in- 
vestigation under paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Commission may instruct the agen- 
cy to remove the employee if investigation 
discloses that he is disqualified for any of 
the reasons listed in section 2.106. There- 
after, the Commission may require removal 
only on the basis of intentional false state- 
ments or deception or fraud in examination 
or appointment, 


Accordingly, any employee who is dis- 
qualified for reasons set forth in section 
2.106, which I have previously read, may 
be discharged within a year after hiring. 
This certainly would give the Govern- 
ment ample opportunity to consider the 
record of any employee. 

Lastly, what is the effect of this legis- 
lation? This bill will affect in one way 
or another 214 million fellow Americans. 
Granted that these employees have no 
vested right in their jobs any more than 
an employee of a factory in your home 
district or mine, the policy established 
by this Government over 70 years ago in 
setting up a Civil Service system and 
eliminating the old spoils system ac- 
knowledged that Federal employees do 
have certain rights, privileges, and secu- 
rity with respect to their jobs. 

This measure before us nevertheless 
has certain safeguards in it which were 
not in the original bill. The amend- 
ments introduced on the floor have im- 
proved it and although I still have 
serious doubts about the need for this 
legislation. I shall support it in view 
of the changes made and the representa- 
tion made this afternoon by the chair- 
man in connection with the Wright 
Commission hearings one word of cau- 
tion. 

All of us have an interest in not only 
maintaining the quality of the civil 
service of this country, but in improv- 
ing it. A great deal of credit goes to the 
countless thousands of loyal and faithful 
Americans who have devoted their lives 
to the service of the public. They are 
entitled to our respect and to our good 
faith. Not only that, but they are en- 
titled to the security which has been ac- 
corded them through the years in the 
Civil Service system. They are entitled 
to be dealt with according to the usual 
American standards of fair play. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Price, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that -Committee 
having had under consideration the-<bill 


(S. 1411) to amend the act of August 26, 
1950, relating to the suspension of em- 
ployment of civilian personnel of the 
United States in the interest of national 
security, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
poor is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
any Member in the minority wish to of- 
fer a motion to recommit? 

Is the gentleman from Oregon opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. PORTER. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Porter moves to recommit the bill to 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
with instructions to amend the bill to pro- 
vide for due process of law in hearings there- 


under and for judicial review of all decisions 
thereunder. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PORTER), there 
were—ayes 31, noes 197. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 298, nays 46, not voting 86, 
as follows: 


The 


[Roll No. 125] 


YEAS—298 

Abbitt Bosch Cramer 
Abernethy Bow Cretella 
Adair Bray Cunningham, 
Addonizio Breedl Iowa 
Albert Brooks, La Cunningham, 
Alexander Brooks, Tex Nebr. 
Alger Broomfield Curtin 
Allen, Calif. Brown, Ga, Curtis, Mass. 
Allen, Tl. Brown, Ohio Dague 
Andersen, Brownson Davis, Ga. 

H. Carl Broyhill Davis, Tenn 
Andrews Budge Dawson, Utah 
Ashmore Burleson Dellay 
Auchincloss Bush Dennison 
Avery Byrd Dent 
Ayres Byrne, Ill Denton 
Baker Byrne, Pa Devereux 
Baldwin Byrnes, Wis Dixon 
Barden Canfield Donohue 
Bass, N. H. Cannon Dorn, N. Y. 
Bates Carnahan Dorn, S.C. 
Baumhart Carrigg Doyle 
Beamer Cederberg Durham 
Beckworth Chamberlain Dwyer 
Belcher Chelf Edmondson 
Bennett, Fla Chenoweth Elliott 
Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield Everett 
Bentley Church Fallon 

erry Coad Fascell 
Betts Collier Feighan 
Blitch Colmer Fenton 
Boggs Cooley Fisher 
Bolton Corbett Flood 
Bonner Coudert Flynt 
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Roberts 
Robison, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 


Seely-Brown 
Selden 


Thompson, Tex, 
Thomson, Wyo, 
Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss, 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Rogers, Colo. 
Roosevelt 


Mack, Wash. 
Marti 


Moulder 


Forand Knutson 
rd Krueger 
Forrester Lafore 
Fountain Laird 
Frazier Lane 
Frelinghuysen Lankford 
Friedel LeCompte 
Garmatz Lennon 
Gary Lesinski 
Gathings Libonati 
Gavin Lipscomb 
George Loser 
Granahan McCormack 
Grant McCulloch 
Gray McDonough 
Gregory McGregor 
Griffin McIntire 
Griffiths McIntosh 
Gross McVey 
Gubser Mack, Ill, 
Hale Mahon 
Haley Mailliard 
Halleck Marshall 
Harden Matthews 
Hardy May 
Harris Meader 
Harrison, Nebr. Merrow 
Harrison, Va. Michel 
Harvey Miller, Md. 
Haskell Miller, Nebr, 
Healey Miller, N. Y. 
Hemphill Mills 
Henderson Mitchell 
Herlong Moore 
Heselton Morano 
Hess Morgan 
Hiestand Mumma 
Hill Murray 
Hillings Natcher 
Hoeven 
Holland Nicholson 
Holmes Nimtz 
Holt Nix 
Horan Norblad 
Hosmer Norrell 
Huddleston O’Brien, Ill. 
Hull O’Konski 
Hyde O’Neill 
Ikard Osmers 
Jackson Ostertag 
Jarman Patman 
Jennings Patterson 
Jensen Pelly 
Johansen Philbin 
Johnson Pilcher 
Jonas Pillion 
Jones, Mo Poage 
Judd Poft 
Kean Polk 
Kearns Prouty 
Keating Quie 
ee Ray 
Kelly, N. Y. Ress, Kans. 
eogh Rhodes, Ariz. 
Kilgore Rhodes, Pa. 
Kitchin Riehlman 
Knox Riley 
NAYS—46 
Ashley King 
Aspinall Kirwan 
Boland Kluczynski 
Bolling McCarthy 
Boyle McFall 
Clark McGovern 
Coffin Macdonald 
Dawson, Ill Madden 
Dingell Magnuson 
Dollinger Metcalf 
Engle Miller, Calif. 
Green, Oreg. Moss 
en Multer 
Holifield O'Hara, Ill. 
Holtzman Pfost 
Karsten Porter 
NOT VOTING—86 
Anderson, Derounian 
Mont. Dies 
Anfuso Diggs 
Arends Dooley 
Bailey Dowdy 
Baring Eberharter 
Barrett Evins 
Bass, Tenn. Farbstein 
Becker Fino 
Blatnik Fogarty 
Boykin Fulton 
Brown, Mo. Glenn 
Buckley Gordon 
Burdick Green, Pa, 
Celler Gwinn 
Christopher Hays, Ark. 
Clevenger Hays, Ohio 
Curtis, Mo. Hébert 
Delaney Hoffman 


O'Brien, N. Y. 
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O'Hara, Minn. Robeson, Va. Trimble 
Passman Scott, N.C. Vinson 
Perkins Shelley Wainwright 
Powell Shuford Weaver 
Preston Sieminski 
Radwan Simpson, Pa Williams, N. Y. 
ins lle illis 
Reece, Tenn. Thompson, La. Withrow 
Re Thompson, N. J.Wolverton 
Rivers Thornberry Zelenko 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Anderson of 
Montana against. 

Mr. Glenn for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Farbstein against. 

Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Gordon against. 


Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Machrowicz 
against. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. Diggs 
against. 


Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 
Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Shelley against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Talle 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Weaver. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Reece 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Wainwright. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Scott of North Carolina with Mr. 
Kearney. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Curtis 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, O’Brien of New York with Mr. Clev- 


Christopher with Mr. James. 

Brown of Missouri with Mr. Fulton. 
Thornberry with Mr. Derounian. 
Trimble with Mr. Reed of New York. 
Boykin with Mr. Wharton. 

Rivers with Mr. Mack of Washington. 
Montoya with Mr. Radwan, 

Vinson with Mr. Withrow. 

McMillan with Mr. Jenkins. 

Morris with Mr. Williams of New 
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York. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill S. 1411, 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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in the engrossment of the bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes, which passed the House this 
morning, the Clerk be authorized to cor- 
rect section numbers and paragraph let- 
ters in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I hope I shall 
not have to object, this request is no 
wise changes the purport of the amend- 
ment I offered to the bill and which 
makes necessary the technical changes? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This re- 
quest is made necessary by the Gross 
amendment. It does not change in one 
iota any portion of the bill, except the 
section numbers and the paragraph 
letters. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


RENUMBERING OF SECTIONS 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that in the 
engrossment of House Joint Resolution 
424 the Clerk be authorized to correct 
the section numbers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
13265 may be rereferred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN CHARLES PORTER, 
A FRIENDLY RECEPTION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on this last Tuesday, I included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from 
the New York Times commenting on the 
excellent reception accorded the distin- 
guished Representative from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oregon by the 
people of Venezuela. 

The enthusiastic greetings extended to 
Mr. CHARLES O. Porter are reflected in 
the press of Venezuela. It is most fit- 
ting that on July 4, 1958, the newspaper 
El Mundo, of Caracas, Venezuela, car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Welcome, Mr. 
Porter.” In it we again see admiration 
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expressed for a courageous Congressman 

who has won international respect for 

his opposition to dictators—to tyranny 

in any form. I am including herewith 

a translation of that editorial: 
WELCOME, Mr. PORTER 


Today Congressman Porter is a most wel- 
come guest of Venezuela. Perhaps on this 
occasion it is entirely fitting to use that 
favorite phrase coined by hurried speakers 
when they say, before some personage whose 
brief biography they have to give, that no 
introduction is necessary. Because in Latin 
America the language of affection has round- 
ed off the name of CHARLES O. PORTER, There 
is no corner of America, stirred by the winds 
of liberty, where the work and figure of the 
North American Congressman have not ac- 
quired the distinction reserved for a true 
friend. CHARLES O. PORTER is a Latin Amer- 
ican by adoption, compatriot by that tie 
stronger than laws, that of shared ideals and 
emotions. When Porter denounces the dic- 
tators from his Congressional seat, he erases 
frontiers and makes of the United States and 
Latin America one country united by identi- 
cal preoccupations. 

Porter has been surrounded since his ar- 
rival in Venezuelan territory by the warmth 
of enthusiastic welcome. In the airport, the 
morning breeze stirred messages of affection 
toward the man who, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, has given 
life again to those heroic feats of the solitary 
fighters who do not yield to indifference or 
to the difficulties which encircle them, 
Among friendly shouts from grateful Vene- 
zuelans, Cubans, and Dominicans, PORTER 
stepped upon this land which always was his 
and which now he visits when liberty can 
pay him the homage he deserves. Demo- 
cratic solidarity, as demonstrated in the re- 
ception accorded this illustrious North 
American, is not a mere theoretical concept 
but a reality which should be visibly mani- 
fested. 

But more than the personality of PORTER 
and the success which he is now gathering in 
Venezuela, we should pay attention to the 
causes that have brought Latin America to 
accord him the vast credit of confidence 
which he is now enjoying. PORTER proves 
that in our continent there are not feelings 
of hostility toward the United States. When 
some personage of that country has been re- 
pudiated, by acts whose aggressiveness we all 
condemn, a policy of complacency toward 
dictatorships, of oppressive economic pene- 
tration, and of injustice in the relations be- 
tween the two Americas is being challenged. 
Neither Mr. Nrxon, as an acknowledged leader 
of the policy of his country, or even less the 
name of his country, were insulted or scoffed 
at in the manifestations which took place in 
Latin America almost 2 months ago. In that 
moment it was made clear the non-conform- 
ity of a whole people toward procedures which 
are not now geared to the maturity and the 
dignity of our countries. That United States 
was attacked which confuses its dividends 
with democracy and which identifies the 
cause of liberty with sustaining macabre des- 
pots. But there is another United States, 
that which CHARLES PORTER incarnates, the 
United States which today recalls its Declara- 
tion of Independence and that where the 
message of Lincoln and of Roosevelt contin- 
ues to instruct the intellectuals and the 
workers whose love of the principles of pro- 
gressive democracy neither public relations 
experts nor the interests of the great corpo- 
rations have succeeded in erasing. 

To that United States, which is not for 
sale, which refuses to be weighed in the 
balance of material desires, home of men and 
torch of progress, we wish to hand over our 
gratitude through the medium of CHARLES 
O. PORTER. 

Onward, PORTER. 
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UNFAIR BUSINESS PRACTICES 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years the Congress 
has acted to prevent big business from 
swallowing up small competitors through 
unfair business methods. Antitrust laws, 
special consideration for small busi- 
nesses and antimonopoly laws are exam- 
ples of Congressional action in this field. 

A need exists for further legislation in 
this field to prevent large corporations 
from unfairly competing with small busi- 
nesses. I am introducing a bill today 
which is designed to protect the small 
merchant from one unfair business prac- 
tice. 

At present, big business is free to dis- 
criminate by selling at unreasonably low 
prices in some sections of the country 
while holding prices high in other areas. 
In doing that, they can destroy the small 
businessman and create a monopoly. 

My bill will allow small merchants to 
defend themselves against such tactics. 
It is needed because a recent United 
States Supreme Court decision held 
that small-business men cannot use sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as a 
basis of proceedings against big busi- 
nesses which discriminate in price for 
the purpose of eliminating competition. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
provides, in part, that it is unlawful for 
a business to sell goods at a lower price 
in one part of the country than in other 
parts of the country if such lower price 
is set for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition. If this avenue is not open to 
small-business men who are being ruined 
by arbitrary price cuts by big-business 
competitors, there is no place for them to 
turn. 

My bill amends section 1 of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act to provide that the 
term “antitrust laws” as used therein 
will be taken to include section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. This will once 
again give small-business men an oppor- 
tunity to act against big national or 
regional competitors who cut prices in 
one area solely to drive out competition 
and establish a monopoly. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the vote on S. 1411, the 
so-called security bill, I was conferring 
with some constitutents in my office. 
If I had been able to be in the Cham- 
ber, I would have voted “yea,” but I 
had to miss the rollcall for that rea- 
son. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING SPEAKER PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker pro tempore be au- 
thorized to sign any enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
committees under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule may be dispensed with on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


EXEMPTION OF PROCESSING OF 
CIGAR WRAPPER TOBACCO UN- 
DER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill designed to cor- 
rect a serious injustice brought about as 
a result of what is regarded by many as 
a misinterpretation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 

My bill would clarify the present defi- 
nition of “Agriculture” so as to include 
within the agricultural exemption the 
processing of shade-grown tobacco used 
as cigar wrappers. 

According to statistics—which will be 
presented to the appropriate committee 
of the House—passage of my bill will 
increase the wages of 8,000 to 10,000 
cigarmakers from $4 to $8 per week. 
This means that the people who work 
in cigar factories would receive, annual- 
ly, somewhere between $1,600,000 and 
$4 million in increased pay. 

My bill is supported by the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. Under permission granted, I 
include at this point in my remarks a 
letter from the president of the Cigar 
Makers Union to Chairman BARDEN, of 
the Committee on Education and Labor: 

CIGAR Makers’ INTERNATIONAL 

UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BARDEN: Last year during 
the course of the hearings before your com- 
mittee the Florida-Georgia Cigar Leaf To- 
bacco Growers Association asked that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act be amended so as 
to exempt from coverage approximately 5,000 
farmworkers who, from time to time during 
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the tobacco season, also work in the tobacco 
warehouses, in processing cigar wrapper to- 
bacco before it is stemmed. 

As president of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, AFL-CIO, I want 
to go on record that this union is 100 per- 
cent in support of this request. We believe 
that the proposed exemption is in the best 
interests of the 39,000 people who make 
cigars in this country. 

The Supreme Court decision which denied 
the agricultural exemption to the processing 
of cigar leaf tobacco on the grounds that 
some of the operations were manufacturing 
reveals a complete lack of understanding of 
tobacco production. The manufacturing 
process does not commence until the cigar 
wrapper leaf, in its fermented but other- 
wise unchanged form, is stemmed. The 
Cigar Makers’ International Union has never 
considered it otherwise and we are the old- 
est trade union in the United States. 

Farmworkers engaged in growing and 
processing cigar leaf tobacco should be ex- 
empt from coverage for sound economic rea- 
sons. Our members stem tobacco, make, 
pack, sort, wrap, and package cigars on a 
piecework basis which pays well above the 
minimum. Our rates are determined by the 
quality and price of the cigars we make. The 
better the color, texture, and soundness of 
the cigar wrapper, the easier it is for us to 
make more and better cigars and the more 
we get paid. 

Florida-Georgia shade grown tobacco is 
generally found on lower-priced machine- 
made cigars. In the lower-priced field to- 
bacco and labor costs are vital. Consumer 
pressures and competition keep prices down 
and make any future price increases impos- 
sible. I know the tobacco business. Any 
added cost to the manufacturer is directly 
against the interest of the members of this 
union. The effects of this decision directly 
undermine the ability of the manufacturer 
to pay us higher rates and also may force 
the manufacturer out of business, with re- 
sulting unemployment for my members. 

Furthermore, since the manufacturer can- 
not pay more for the cigar wrapper tobacco, 
the grower of such tobacco cannot pass on 
his increased labor costs. So what hap- 
pens? He cuts down on the amount of han- 
dling in the warehouses, There is less sort- 
ing and grading. The tobacco goes into the 
bales in bad shape and comes out worse; 
there are more broken leaves, colors are poor. 
My members have to take this stuff and try 
and make cigars out of it at piece rates, all 
because the Supreme Court has attempted 
to impose the same rules for factory work- 
ers to an agricultural processing operation. 

It is not fair that my members, industrial 
workers living in cities, and receiving well 
above the minimum rates required by law, 
should suffer because of this decision, the 
effect of which is to apply unreasonable re- 
quirement on farmworkers living in a farm 
community, the great majority of whom are 
engaged continually in the growing, and 
processing of cigar leaf tobacco prior to any 
manufacturing whatsoever. 

We definitely favor such changes as may 
be necessary to exempt these farmworkers 
from such coverage and to restore to them 
their proper status of agricultural labor. 

Your favorable consideration of the re- 
quest of the Florida-Georgia Cigar Leaf To- 
bacco Growers Association will be appreci- 
ated. We would also like to ask that this 
letter be included in the printed record of 
the current hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
MARIO AZPEITIA, 
President. 


DEMOCRACY IN VENEZUELA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 35 years 
and 1 day after the signing of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, a similar doc- 
ument was signed in Venezuela. This led 
6 months later to the adoption of a fed- 
eral constitution similar to ours and con- 
taining also several clauses from the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Since then the fight for democracy in 
Venezuela has been a hard fight, a fight 
with many setbacks. With the over- 
throw of the most recent tyrant, Marcos 
Perez-Jimenez, on January 23, 1958, and 
the establishment of the trusteeship as- 
sumed by a democratice junta pending 
free elections, Venezuela has a great op- 
portunity to become a democratic nation. 

Will she succeed? Or will the military 
or Communist forces prevent the estab- 
lishment of a government deriving its 
powers from the consent of the governed 
instead of through terror and venality? 

What can we do, as a government and 
as citizens, to help? 

These were the questions in my mind 
when I accepted an invitation by the 
Newspapermen’s Association of Vene- 
zuela to visit their country over the 
Fourth of July weekend. The welcome 
was overwhelming. I attended meetings 
everywhere and mixed with crowds on 
many occasions. 

WARM AND THUNDEROUS OVATION 


On the night of our Independence Day 
I attended a meeting of the AD political 
party—the Accion Democratica. My visit 
was unannounced. More than 20,000 
Venezuelans were assembled in the Cara- 
cas stadium. The reception I received 
was spontaneous. 

The warm and thunderous ovation 
which rocked the stadium was in fact a 
demonstration of good will toward the 
United States of America. These citizens 
greeted me with cheers and applause. 

In Venezuela the most honored form 
of greeting is the waving of a white 
handkerchief. It signifies friendship, 
respect, warmth, There was a sea of 
white handkerchiefs in the Caracas 
stadium that night. 

I met also with members of the URD— 
Democratic Republican Union. My re- 
ception by the leader of this party was 
equally warm and friendly. And the 
same was true with the members of 
Copei—Catholic Socialist. Everywhere 
I found ample evidence that the citizen 
of Venezuela likes and respects the citi- 
zen of the United States. Never did I 
hear an unkind word or see a discour- 
teous gesture. On the contrary, the in- 
variable response was friendly and warm. 

I expected this, not for myself per- 
sonally, but for me as a symbol of the 
millions of American people who share 
the Venezuelan aspirations for a gov- 
ernment not based on force and fraud, 
but by and for the people. We fought 
the tyrant George III for the right to 
be freemen. We will not tolerate a gov- 
ernment sustained by torture, murder, 
and bribery. It makes no difference 
whether the government is Communist, 
allegedly anti-Communist, or neither. 
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A TYRANT IS A TYRANT 


Perez Jimenez is overthrown. Tru- 
jillo’s iron fist is eaten by rust. Batista 
cannot hope to last in 1959. Stroessner 
and Somoza know that the tide of demo- 
cratic feeling in Latin America will soon 
engulf them. Somoza has already made 
substantial concessions. 

A police state is a police state wherever 
it may be. Tito, Mao, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Ibn Saud, Nasser, Khrushchev, Franco, 
Trujillo, Batista, Somoza, or Stroessner, 
all tyrants, all are enemies of the free 
man, of justice, of God. 

The President of the Venezuelan Junta, 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, de- 
serves special commendation for his 
leadership in this crucial period of 
transition. Genial, competent, and en- 
ergetic, President Larrazabal has a huge 
responsibility on his shoulders. On the 
basis of my two meetings with him, of 
what I heard about him, and his actions 
to date, I have concluded that he meas- 
ures up to the arduous and noble assign- 
ment. 

His colleagues are also able, devoted 
men. They include two military men, 
Col. Carlos Luis Araque and Col. Pedro 
Jose Quevedo. The three civilian mem- 
bers are Dr. Arturo Sosa, a 34-year-old 
lawyer-economist, Dr. Edgard Sanabria, 
lawyer, and Dr. Hector Santaella, econ- 
omist and businessman whom I came to 
know, like and respect when he served 
here as Ambassador. 

There is every reason to believe that 
they will keep faith with the Venezuelan 
people in the struggle to reinstate a dem- 
ocratic government. 

STRONG DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 


All three of Venezuela’s great political 
parties are strongly democratic and em- 
phatically against tyranny of any label, 
including that served up by the Soviet 
Union. Their leaders are outstanding 
men: Romulo Betancourt, Rafael Cal- 
dera, and Jovito Villalbo. They have 
made their opposition to the Commu- 
nists unmistakable. 

I found much first-hand and convine- 
ing evidence of sincere and resolute sup- 
port of democracy in the labor unions, 
among businessmen, including many 
with great wealth, the Church, the uni- 
versity students and faculty, professional 
men, 

I was stirred the other night when the 
representative of the archbishop ad- 
dressed his country’s official leaders as 
“members of the democratic junta.” He 
was entirely correct. They are truly 
democratic. 

Not a political party, but a very influ- 
entual group working for democracy, the 
Patriotic Junta urges national unity and 
has pledged its support to the provision- 
al government. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the major political parties, 
business, professional, church and other 
groups. 

THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Communists are, in my opinion, the 
most serious danger today to democracy 
in Venezuela. They are not strong in 
number, but they make up for this in 
guile and organization. Their disruptive 
activities could be the excuse for a mili- 
tary coup, although this does not appear 
likely at present. 
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I spoke to 2 Communists, 1 a student 
at the university and the other Senor 
Gustavo Machado, the head of the Com- 
munist Party in Venezuela. The stu- 
dent, one of a dozen student leaders at a 
round table in the office of the vice rector 
of the university, told me that his party 
wanted to be just like the other parties 
at present. 

“After a while,” he said, “we will estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Democracy or self-criticism would be the 
rule inside the party, and party members 
would control the country for—of 
course—its welfare, so the student told 
me. However, Senor Machado told me 
that this was incorrect. No dictatorship 
was planned. “We are different,” he 
kept telling me. 

GUIDED AND INSINCERE 


My conclusion was that the student 
was sincere but misguided, and would 
probably regain his perspective in due 
course. As for Scnor Machado, my con- 
clusion was just the contrary in each 
respect. 

The duty of a free press is to make 
clear where various people stand on these 
issues. It was alleged to me by respon- 
sible persons, both here and in Vene- 
zuela, that many of the newspapers 
there had a policy of omitting anything 
critical of the Communists. This hap- 
pened to my speech on radio Caracas TV, 
the whole point of which was that Com- 
munists would lead back to exactly the 
kind of tyranny the nation had over- 
thrown. One paper carried a big story 
but not a line of my criticism of com- 
munism. 

Communists can be helped by exag- 
gerating their strength or by underesti- 
mating it. Above all, I believe we should 
remember that they do not constitute a 
national party. They are controlled by 
the Soviet Union, no matter how hard 
Senor Machado may protest to the 
contrary. 

What kind of a program should there 
be for improving relationships between 
our country and Latin America? A com- 
mittee for interchange between Vene- 
zuela and the United States has recently 
been established in Venezuela. Perhaps 
a similar committee can be established 
here when the new ambassador, Dr. 
Marcos Falcon Briceno, arrives. 

LINES OF ACTION 


There are several lines of action which 
can be mutually productive. 

First, the United States can make 
clear the opposition to tyrannies and 
love for democracies felt by its citizens. 

Second, the Economic and Social 
Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States can be given more responsi- 
bilities in the gathering and analyzing 
of data concerning our relationships in 
its area. 

Third, progress should be made to- 
ward a reduction of armaments among 
Latin-American nations under the Facio 
plan. 

Fourth, an interparliamentary con- 
ference of the Americas should be con- 
vened to help the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere learn more about trans- 
lating the will of the people into law. 
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Fifth, we should promote greatly in- 
creased exchanges of students, leaders, 
artists, and ideas. 

It was exciting to spend the Fourth 
of July in Venezuela, the country where 
most recently the forces of freedom won 
over tyranny. This is a struggle with- 
out end but immense progress is being 
made throughout this hemisphere. 
Every citizen of the United States, proud 
of his own heritage, will do well to learn 
the facts of these struggles and to side 
with the partisans of democracy. 

In the words of that country’s stirring 
national anthem, “Arise, Venezuela.” 


THE ERNST REPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1958, our colleague, the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. PorTER] discoursed about 
a report prepared and issued by my long- 
time friend, Morris Ernst. 

I have no intention of getting into the 
controversy that our colleague has stirred 
up. I do want to say, however, that re- 
gardless of what he may think, believe, 
or say about the subject matter, he should 
not have attempted to impugn the in- 
tegrity of the lawyer whom he placed in 
an adversary position. 

Morris Ernst is, in fact, he was, when 
I was first admitted to the bar more than 
35 years ago, an honored and honorable 
member of the New York bar. He was 
and is respected as one of our ablest, 
finest, and most fearless lawyers, not 
only nationally, but also internationally. 

In his day, I daresay, he has been con- 
fronted with every trick in the trade, yet 
he has never resorted to trickery. The 
unpopularity of a client or a cause has 
never caused him to falter in fully and 
fairly doing his lawyer’s duty and ful- 
filling obligations in the best traditions 
of the legal profession. Nevertheless, 
that has never required him to misstate 
a fact, misquote a law, or do anything 
contrary to the dictates of his conscience. 

Morris Ernst has written me as fol- 
lows: 

Juty 2, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Anse: The affair Galindez has un- 
fortunately been reduced by Congressman 
Porter into an attack on me rather than a 
sober, thoughtful discussion. In a way a 
lawyer must take this kind of an attack as 
a kind of compliment and, in fact, a partial 
confession of bankruptcy on the part of the 
attacker as to the merits. Above all, this 
kind of debate in our public marketplace has 
historic importance because its sole effect 
indeed must be to create further timidities 
in a bar which by and large is afraid to rep- 
resent unpopular clients or unpopular causes. 
We have traveled far from the time when 
Adams defended the Tories in Boston. 
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Years ago when I represented John L. Lewis 
against the vice chairman of my political 
party, Frank Hague, Judge Brandeis, my then 
mentor, suggested that, despite a public de- 
mand for my resignation, I might better re- 
sign from the bar than cast down my brief. 
The wise judge then went on to say—maybe 
you should resign from the human race. I 
hold that there is only one reason which a 
lawyer should never employ to reject a client 
or & cause; namely, that the client or cause 
is unpopular at a particular moment of 
history. 

I happen to be right on the facts in the 
report. I do not intend to stoop to the 
personal scuttlebutt of some who have en- 
tered the arena of debate. As you know, I 
believe that truth can only be obtained by 
a clash of minds and I welcome all honorable 
criticism and comment on my report. 

I write to ask whether you would not deem 
it of advantage to the Members of the Con- 
gress to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the copy of my report. A Member of 
the Congress has had his day. I should 
imagine that the Members of the Congress 
have slight chance to appraise the merits of 
the criticism leveled in the Congress against 
the report without reading the report. I 
would appreciate your advice on this matter 
and, of course, if you think proper, this 
letter can also be made public in similar 
fashion, 

Best regards, 

Yours, 
Morris. 

P. S.—Under separate cover, I am sending 
you an extra copy of the report. 


After receipt of that letter I read the 
remarks of our colleague which I re- 
ferred to in my opening statement. I 
then telephoned the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] and advised him 
of the receipt of that letter. At the same 
time I advised him that, in fairness to 
Mr. Ernst, the report discussed by our 
colleague should be placed before the 
full membership for their perusal and 
appraisal. 

I also told him that I would request 
this time today for this purpose, and I 
accordingly include it at this point to 
the extent permitted by the rules of 
the House. I say that because some of 
the photographs, photostats, diagrams, 
and so forth, cannot be included in the 
RecorpD, because under the rules of the 
House there is no provision for the re- 
production of such exhibits. I ask that 
the balance thereof to the extent per- 
mitted by the rules of the House be set 
forth at this point: 

REPORT AND OPINION IN THE MATTER OF 
GALINDEZ 

(Report and opinion, Morris L. Ernst; 

concurring opinion, William H, Munson; 

Alan U. Schwartz, of counsel) 

SYDNEY S. Baron & CO., INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

My Dear Mr. Baron: On July 16, 1957, on 
behalf of the Government of the Dominican 
Republic, you retained me to review the 
law and facts with respect to various allega- 
tions made in public mediums of communica- 
tion—press, radio, and television—alleging 
or implying that the Dominican Government 
or its officials were responsible for the disap- 
pearance of Jesus de Galindez on March 12, 
1956 (exhibit 1). I am sending you a sepa- 
rate opinion with respect to the impact of 
law on the facts set forth herein. 

Before proceeding, I made clear that I 
would associate with me as cocounsel Judge 
William H. Munson, who, for 21 years, had 
been district attorney of Orleans County, 
N. Y., and thereafter served as justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
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until he retired on December 31, 1956. The 
skill, persistence, and wisdom of Judge Mun- 
son contributed mightily to the material 
contained in this document. 

At the very outset, we were faced with 
certain proven coincidences which were our 
starting point: The date of the disappear- 
ance of Galindez was March 12, 1956. This 
was also the date of departure from a New 
York airport of Gerald Lester Murphy, avia- 
tor, in a Beechcraft twin-engine plane, 
N68100. Murphy subsequently appeared as 
an employee of the Dominican Airlines. One 
additional coincidence we shall address our- 
selves to later. Any lawyer welcomes the 
aid of coincidence, but is also mindful of 
the fact that too light an acceptance of the 
implications of any coincidence can inter- 
fere in the search for truth. 

At the outset, we examined the printed 
material that appeared in the press, and, of 
course, gave initial ption for pro- 
fessional responsibility to the honorable and 
thoughtful newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television commentators who adopted one or 
more of the various theories used to explain 
the disappearance of Galindez. This, even 
though such references were usually in con- 
flict with each other. Many comments were 
concededly unsupported by corroborative 
facts, and many items in print, relying on 
previously printed material, were admittedly 
published without any factual support. The 
cumulation of this material without inde- 
pendent research compounded the confu- 
sions and added to the task of screening for 
essential allegations, 

We contacted these responsible organs of 
public opinion, as we also contacted Govern- 
ment agencies, and offered our cooperation 
within the limits of our professional priv- 
ilege. 

Since the disappearance of Galindez oc- 
curred March 12, 1956, we were mindful of 
of the fact that our effort commenced 16 
months after the event, a fact in itself that 
made clear that many trails might have been 
covered up in the interval. We also realized 
that since the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the New 
York County District Attorney's office, and 
the New York City Police Department had, 
with great vigor, spent, in total, vast mon- 
eys, manpower, and energy to try to solve 
the riddle, with our limited means, it would 
be difficult to match such efforts. 

However, we felt that we had two ad- 
vantages which did not lie with either the 
press, radio, television, or the Government 
agencies. In the first place, many people 
were willing and, at times, even anxious to 
communicate with our investigation, even 
though the same people would be disinclined 
to help the Government directly. This is 
not an unusual reaction, since such infor- 
mants relied on the secrecy of communica- 
tion to lawyers, the ancient practice which 
seals the lips of members of the bar. 
Our retainer agreement, through protecting 
sources, provided for diffusion of this re- 
port, thus preventing you or your client 
from suppressing our findings, whatever they 
might be. 

In the second place, as the retainer agree- 
ment also indicated, we were in a position 
to call upon the Dominican Government and 
its employees for examination of persons and 
documents. This power we used extensively. 
Another provision in our retainer agree- 
ment stipulated that if, at any time, there 
be a refusal to submit persons or documents 
for examination, we, as lawyers, could’ not 
only retire from the case, but would also 
be free to issue a statement as to the reason 
for withdrawal and the nature of the refusal 
(exhibit 1, supra). Ordinarily, a lawyer 
who withdraws from a cause may not with 
propriety make any public statement, and 
properly finds his lips sealed. This un- 
usual opportunity to dig into the files and 
records of those alleged to be implicated in 
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the Galindez disappearance was an inesti- 
mable aid in our search, 

We immediately offered to receive, from 
agencies of our Government, any queries they 
had which, without revealing the agency, we 
would transmit to the Dominican Govern- 
ment as requests of our own and transmit 
the answers to the requesting agency, with- 
out advising any other agency as to the 
source of the request. At least one Gov- 
ernment agency saw the advantage in this 
proffer, and we did, in fact, transmit ques- 
tions suggested by such agency, and turned 
over the answers to the inquiring official. 

We want to thank you and your client for 
full cooperation with respect to this stern 
condition of the retainer, We can say that 
among the scores of questions we transmit- 
ted and the many people we examined, we 
have found, in not a single instance, an ele- 
ment of refusal, avoidance, or unexplained 
delay. To be sure, when documents or mate- 
rials were transmitted to us, or affidavits of 
individuals were obtained, we searched, as 
lawyers always must, for truth, without any 
initial reliance on the verity of the material 
or information supplied. 

At one time an offer was made by your 
client that public hearings be held under 
the law of the Dominican Republic, and it 
was suggested that such hearings be held in 
its supreme court chambers with every wit- 
ness under oath and subjected to cross-ex- 
amination. We declined this offer, not only 
because we thought that we had a better 
chance of getting truth by other than a pub- 
lic spectacle, but also because we do not be- 
lieve that, even in our jurisprudence, truth 
is necessarily the product of the fear of a 
perjury statute. Truth comes from hard 
work, digging, and acute examination. On 
this level, we can say that we have, with a 
scant staff, gone to the limit of our ability 
and produced facts sufficient to reach con- 
clusions as to each and every theory in the 
Galindez case. 

. The two main theories to explain the dis- 
appearance of Galindez: In the main, the ac- 
cusations which appeared from reputable 
sources, and hence which we promptly used 
as springboards, fell into two categories: 

1. That Galindez disappeared by being 
transported, alive or dead, to one of two 
Dominican Republic boats in the harbor of 
New York; and 

2. That Galindez, after his lecture at 
Columbia University on the evening of 
March 12, 1956, was driven to a 57th Street 
subway station, put into an ambulance at 
14th Street, transported to Zahns Airport, in 
Amityville, Long Island, N. Y., and then 
taken by Gerald Lester Murphy in Beech- 
craft N68100 to the Dominican Republic. As 
we explored this second theory, we found 
several variations set forth in our press. We 
will advise with respect to these variations, 
all of which rest on the use of the airplane 
as the instrument of the kidnaping. 

In addition to the above, we, of course, 
were faced with other theories brought to us 
by anonymous and generally irresponsible 
people, all of which had to be reviewed, 
scrutinized, and explored. 

The official government record shows that 
in the Police Department of New York City 
Galindez was listed as a missing person 
(alarm No. 5922). He was 1 of the 142 per- 
sons listed as missing for the week of March 
12, 1956, and is the only one of the 142 still 
listed as a missing person. 

Although we have great respect for the 
New York City Police Department, we, 
nevertheless, examined all evidence anew, 
taking the position that even this depart- 
ment might have erred in continuing to 
keep Galindez listed as a missing person and 
not as & possible victim of a crime. To be 
sure, we assumed that if our police commis- 
sioner had found any evidence of a possible 
crime the Galindez case would have been 
shifted from the missing-persons classifica- 
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tion into the area of a crime, even if there 

were no corpus delicti. 

PART I, EXAMINATION OF THEORIES REFERRED 
TO IN PRESS, RADIO, AND TELEVISION PUR- 
PORTING TO CONNECT THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
GALINDEZ WITH THE DOMINICAN GOVERNMENT 
OR AGENTS THEREOF 

Theory (1) 
Galindez and Steamships 

On May 30, 1956, the New York Times 
developed the first theory when it reported 
the words of one Nicholas Silfa, said by that 
paper to be a spokesman for the Dominican 
Revolutionary Party. The Times reported 
that Mr. Silfa said that he had been reliably 
informed by an “eyewitness,” unnamed and 
unidentified by Silfa and the Times, that the 
true fate of Galindez involved a ship. Accord- 
ing to Silfa, Galindez had been kidnaped by 
agents of the Dominican Government and 
then thrown alive into the firebox of a boiler 
in a Dominican steamship, the steamship 
Fundacion, which was anchored in New 
York Harbor on the 13th of March 1956. 
According to the New York Times, Silfa’s 
own judgment about this alleged state of 
fact was, “I am very much satisfied it is 
correct.” Although we had to assume the 
Times had checked the story before printing 
it, we felt that it was, nevertheless, worthy 
of our further investigation. Such an in- 
vestigation was made all the more pressing 
by a statement also contained in the New 
York Times of May 30, to the effect that an 
unnamed and unidentified “expert on ships’ 
boilers” stated that it was possible for a man 
to crawl into a boiler of the type used on 
the Fundacion, 

Once the Fundacion theory was intro- 
duced into the Galindez mystery it produced 
a series of supporting pronouncements by 
other organs of public opinion. The New 
York Post of February 21, 1957, published a 
statement reportedly made by Miss Sally 
Caire, a friend of Murphy: “That ship,” said 
Miss Caire, “was brought back on purpose 
+ + * to make it look like Galindez was 
being put on the boat. Gerry (Gerald Mur- 
phy) said he knew Trujillo would be blamed 
and used the boat to falsify the investigation 
he knew would follow.” 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
this statement that the Post reported that 
the ship referred to by Miss Caire was the 
S. S. Fundacion. Yet Mr. Silfa, the authority 
for the story, made no claim that the 
Fundacion, during its stay in New York, left 
the harbor and then, after a short cruise, 
returned. As shown hereafter, such an alle- 
gation was made in relation to another ship, 
the S. S. Angelita. The statement of Miss 
Caire, therefore, aside from the fact that it 
conveys the implication that the Dominican 
Government, assuming that it did, in fact, 
use the ship as a decoy, would be content to 
instill in the minds of the public the idea 
that Galindez was done away with by a 
ship flying the Dominican flag, is so muddled 
in its implication as to be of little use. 
Absurd as the charge may seem, in view of 
the wide circulation of the papers in which 
it appeared it was incumbent on us to deter- 
mine whether, in fact, there was any real 
connection between the presence of the 
Fundacion in New York Harbor on March 
12, 1956, and the disappearance of Jesus de 
Galindez. 

Was the Fundacion actually in New York 
Harbor on March 13, 1956? We obtained a 
photostatic copy of the log of that ship 
(exhibit 2) from T. J. Stevenson & Co., 
Inc, & United States corporation organized 
in the State of Delaware, agents for the 
Dominican Steamship Line. The entries 
made on the ship’s log for March 13, 1956, 
show that, on that day, the cargo vessel 
steamed into New York Harbor through a 
snowstorm and bad visibility, taking on & 
pilot at 11:32 a. m., and after lying in quar- 
antine for approximately an hour, arriving 
finally at shed No. 5 in Erie Basin at 3:20 
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in the afternoon. Although the weather was 
bad—indeed, snow and rain continued inter- 
mittently until the 16th of March—the 
usual activity of a cargo ship in port was 
immediately commenced. The log for the 
next few days shows that the steamship 
Fundacion was busy in discharging cargo 
from its various hatches and that such activ- 
ity was stopped often by bad weather. At no 
time, until the 17th of March, did the steam- 
ship Fundacion leave Erie Basin, As the log 
reveals, at approximately 9:10 p. m. on the 
17th of March, the Fundacion began its 
voyage from New York Harbor to Ciudad 
Trujillo, its home port. 

Since the allegations made by Mr. Silfa re- 
lated specifically to the boilers of the ship, 
a thorough investigation was made of these 
boilers, As was reported in the press, the 
ship contained 3 separate oil burners, 
each having 2 separate doors which gave 
access to the interior or firebox. The ma- 
rine superintendent of T. J. Stevenson & Co., 
Inc., reported to us that each of these doors 
contains a peephole approximately 3 inches 
in diameter, by means of which crewmen 
can check on the fire in the boller. Need- 
less to say, it would be impossible for a 
man, whether alive or dead, to be inserted 
into the boiler through these peepholes. In 
addition, the doors themselves, which are 
circular in design, reveal when open an aper- 
ture of only approximately 1444 inches in 
diameter. It would be extremely difficult 
to push a man of normal size into the boiler 
through such an opening. T. J. Stevenson & 
Co., Inc., confirmed that the only way of 
widening these apertures would be to remove 
completely the fittings holding the steel doors 
to the brick firewall and then to break 
through the firebrick which surrounds them, 
& most difficult operation to carry out in 
stealth and secrecy. 

To complete the picture, however, it should 
be noted that we were reliably informed that 
2 of the 3 boilers in the Fundacion were not 
being used on the night in question. In 
order to enlarge any of the door apertures 
leading into the boiler it would be necessary 
first to remove a number of bolts with which 
the doors are affixed, an operation which 
would require a relatively cool boiler. The 
only possible means of carrying out the Sil- 
fa-New York Times theory would be by us- 
ing 1 of the 2 boilers which were not 
in operation. However, we were also in- 
formed by T. J. Stevenson & Co., Inc., that 
these boilers remained in a state of dis- 
use from March 13 until March 17, 1956. If, 
indeed, a body were inserted into one of them 
on the 13th of March, it would have had to 
remain there for 4 days before it could have 
been destroyed by fire. And it is unlikely 
that the body could escape surveillance by 
crewmen when the boiler was reactivated. 

According to the New York Times of June 
7, 1956, the steamship Fundacion was 
searched by members of the New York City 
Police Department, who questioned approxi- 
mately 30 of its crewmen, all of whom had 
been on duty day and night on March 13, 
1956. The police investigation disclosed 
nothing on board the ship indicating a con- 
nection with the disappearance of Galindez 
or any evidence that any person or body was 
taken on board the Fundacion, Ships arriv- 
ing from foreign countries at the port of New 
York are checked and logged by customs offi- 
cials and by the Coast Guard, and all ship- 
ping movements within New York Harbor, 
including Erie Basin, are executed under the 
surveillance of the Coast Guard. There are, 
on these piers in New York Harbor, United 
States Customs guards, in addition to pri- 
vate watchmen. No report of any unusual 
activity relating to the Fundacion—at any 
time during the period in question—was 
made by any official. 

There are additional facts refuting the 
possibility that Galindez was kidnaped and 
thrown into a boiler of the Fundacion. Gal- 
indez was last seen at approximately 9:30 
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p. m. on the night of March 12, 1956. If he 
were in fact kidnaped shortly thereafter, and 
later thrown into the ship's boiler, he would 
have to have been kept somewhere until 3:20 
in the afternoon of the 13th, the time the 
Fundacion docked in New York. This is a 
period of about 18 hours. In addition, as- 
suming that Galindez were held for such a 
long period of time, dead or alive, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a kidnaped body could 
have been transferred to a ship in port 
under the watchful eyes of the United States 
Customs and Coast Guard services, crew 
members, etc., without observation. We ex- 
tended the Silfa theory and explored the 
possibility of Galindez being put into a box 
and put aboard the ship. We have not 
found one shred of evidence to support this 
theory. 

Unfortunately for the cause of truth, the 
Fundacion story was picked up in many 
papers of this hemisphere and not brought 
to book until, as reported by the New York 
Times of Monday, September 2, 1956, James 
B. Leggett, chief of detectives of the New 
York City Police Department, stated that the 
Fundacion inquiry had failed to produce any 
information of value. In addition, it was 
reported to us by Mr. Robert Abrahams, an 
eminent member of the Philadelphia bar and 
the attorney retained by Congressman Por- 
TER of Oregon to represent the family of 
Gerald Murphy, that he had personally in- 
terviewed the captain of the Fundacion and 
was convinced that the accusations were 
baseless. 

Our investigation disclosed that there was, 
in fact, a ship of the Dominican Steamship 
Lines in New York Harbor on the night of 
March 12, 1956. It was the S. S. Angelita, a 
cargo ship of the Liberty type. According 
to the agents of the Dominican Steamship 
Line, the Angelita arrived at 3:40 p. m. on 
the 8th of March, 1956, at shed No. 2, Erie 
Basin, New York Harbor. As is disclosed by 
an abstract of the ship’s log (exhibit 3), the 
Angelita moved to pier No. 2, at approxi- 
mately 8 a, m. on the 13th of March, 1956. 
From the time of its arrival until approxi- 
mately the 20th of March, the Angelita was 
suffering from mechanical trouble with its 
turbine pump. During this time, work was 
done to repair this trouble, and new parts 
were brought in. On March 16, 1956, the 
ship attempted to leave New York Harbor on 
a voyage to Newfoundland. However, the 
pump was still not working correctly, and, 
on the morning of March 17, the ship re- 
turned to pier No. 34 in North River at New 
York Harbor for further repairs. According 
to the original ship’s log made available to 
us by T. J. Stevenson & Co., Inc., the 
Angelita remained at pier No. 34 until March 
20, at which time it attempted a short sea 
trial to Ambrose Lightship in order to test 
the pump, and then returned to Erie Basin, 
pier No. 2, at approximately 4:30 p.m. On 
March 24, the Angelita sailed for the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

For some strange reason, the Angelita was 

the accusation leveled at the Fun- 
dacion relating to atrocities committed in 
its boiler room. However, in the interests 
of completeness it should be noted that 
there are two boilers on this ship. They are 
of the kind commonly used in Liberty ships, 
and a plan of one of them is herewith at- 
tached (exhibit 4). As can be seen from 
the exhibit, each of these boilers has three 
doors. However, unlike the Fundacion, the 
apertures revealed by the opening of these 
doors are only 13 inches in diameter. Con- 
sequently, before it would be possible to 
cram an average size person through one of 
these doors, it would be necessary first to 
remove the bolts which fix the doors to the 
brick wall and then to break through part 
of the fire-brick. Such an operation would 
involve a great deal of noisy work and a 
number of people. Here again, questioning 
by the New York City Police Department of 
most of the Angelita’s crewmen revealed no 
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indication pointing toward a verification of 
the charge that an unknown person was 
taken on board during this March visit to 
New York. 

The Angelita did not remain unscathed by 
public accusation. The charge was made 
that Galindez was not, in fact, taken to the 
Fundacion, but was taken to the Angelita, 
where he was thrown into the smokestack. 
The proofs show that the outer smokestack 
on the Angelita is merely a facade for pro- 
tective and show purposes. Enclosed within 
this outer stack is an inner stack which is 
the operational funnel of the ship. As can 
be noted from the diagram (exhibit 4, 
supra), it is impossible to enter the fire- 
box of the boilers through these stacks, as 
they are obstructed by tubes. Consequent- 
ly, it would be impossible to throw a body 
down into the smokestack without having it 
either impede or prevent smoke from emerg- 
ing from the vessel. In addition, a body 
would presumably have to remain resting 
upon the tubes which separate the actual 
boiler firebox from the smokestack, since it 
would be impossible for the body to fall di- 
rectly into the boiler and thereby be de- 
voured by flames. The clogging of the 
smokestack would doubtlessly have attracted 
attention, since the body would presumably 
have remained within the stack. The heat 
from the pipes upon which it rested could 
not cause it to burn up. 

The height of the smokestack on the 
Angelita is approximately 26 feet. There is 
no ladder or other mode of access to its in- 
terior from the outside. There is, however, 
a metal rung ladder fixed flush to the out- 
side of the inner smokestack, and which is 
accessible only from the interior of the 
boilerroom. We have been informed that 
the ascent of such a ladder to the top of the 
inner smokestack is a precarious job for any 
man. The additional risk which would be 
created by a person attempting to carry 
with secrecy the body of a murdered man up 
this ladder is immense. 

T. J. Stevenson and Co., Inc., reports that 
most of the 39 crew members of the Angelita 
at the time of the Galindez disappearance 
were questioned by the police. None re- 
vealed any knowledge or indication of 
knowledge relating to a corpse about the 
ship. In fact, there has been no testimony 
of any kind produced by anyone to our 
knowledge which, in any way, connects 
Galindez to this ship. Indeed, the fact that 
the police department concluded, after a 
costly and vigorous investigation of the ship 
theories, still to retain Galindez as a missing 
person persuades us that the police, in the 
performance of their usual functions, failed 
to find any evidence of a possible crime. 
For any of the boat theories to have been 
carried out, the risk of discovery would be 
amazingly high, the method of operation 
amazingly obvious, and the chance of suc- 
cess incredibly poor. To believe in such a 
fantastic series of events, we can only assume 
that the author of this theory must have 
invoked wish-fulfillment or fantasy as a sub- 
stitute for rational thought. All available 
evidence belies Mr. Silfa’s unsupported 
claim, and we have not been able to locate 
or identify the anonymous “expert” dignified 
by the New York Times. 

It is not the duty of the police or other 
such agencies to make public detailed an- 
swers to stories carried in our mass media. 
Hence, we state without diffidence that 
everything we have noted in this chapter 
validates, in our opinion, the refusal of the 
New York City Police Department to drop 
Galindez as a missing person and to carry 
his name as involved in a possible crime. 

Theory (2) 
The Flight of N68100 


After the comfort and support given by 
the press to the ship kidnaping theory had 
been exploded, random minor accusations 
were hinted at to explain the disappearance 
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of Galindez. Not until a magazine of prom- 
inence and integrity developed a new line 
was there much public stir or comment. 

In the issue of Life magazine of Febru- 
ary 25, 1957, we found the first history of 
airplane N68100—its travels and its youthful 
pathetic pilot, Gerald Lester Murphy, and 
his young associate operator, Harold French. 
This single publication produced a rash of 
reprints in modified forms of the theory set 
forth in Life: an honest and sober aviator 
and a kidnaped professor. Naturally, we 
offered to supply to Life any information 
we discovered relevant to the facts it pre- 
sented. 

The life story of N68100 became the main 
pursuit of our staff. We had to get on in- 
timate terms with it. In time, its uses and 
abuses became as real as the characteristics 
of its driver, Murphy. The two personal- 
ities fused, even though N68100, as with all 
machines made by man, had limitations of a 
mathematical nature, and the true story of 
its secretive vagaries was finally solved 
by these very mathematical limitations. 
N68100—except for variations created by 
nature—wind and weather—was a restricted 
entity. Its mobility was controlled by two 
enginering factors—it consumed about 42 
gallons of gas per hour, and its speed was 
normally about 185 miles an hour. Its 
original range was controlled by the 206 gal- 
lons of gas that were contained in its built- 
in lawful tanks. If we were writing a story 
instead of a legal memorandum, a title such 
as “proof by mathematics” would not be un- 
suitable, and we would say this plane de- 
serves sympathetic treatment because of its 
service to our Republic in the defense of de- 
mocracy before it was sold as a war surplus 
item. 

From 7:40 to 9:10 p. m. on the night of 
March 12, 1956, Jesus de Galindez lectured 
at Columbia University in GS Spanish 107- 
108. The lecture was held in room 306 of 
Hamilton Hall. Upon the conclusion of the 
lecture, it is most likely that Galindez ac- 
companied one Evelyn Lang, a student in his 
class, to her automobile. Miss Lang drove 
Galindez to a 57th Street subway stop; she 
told us that she cannot remember which 
line. She proceeded on her way to her home 
on the East Side. She did not see Galindez 
enter the subway, nor does she remember 
exactly at what time she left him. It should 
be noted that we could find no evidence to 
support the reported statements of some of 
his students that they had coffee with Galin- 
dez after class on the night in question. At 
any rate, Galindez has not been seen since 
that night, and his name remains today on 
the records of the New York Police Depart- 
ment as the only one of 142 persons reported 
missing during the week of March 12, 1956, 
who has not been accounted for. 

After December 3, 1956, the date of the 
disappearance of Murphy, there flowed from 
the pens of various members of the press of 
this country a theory, the main thrust of 
which was that Galindez was kidnaped 
sometime before he reached his apartment 
on the night of March 12, spirited away to 
an airport on Long Island, and thence flown 
by Gerald Murphy to the Dominican Re- 
public. This story, linking Murphy and his 
airplane directly with Galindez, has formed 
the basis of all subsequent investigations 
into his disappearance. As far as possible, 
Galindez’ movements following his departure 
from Evelyn Lang’s car would have to be 
traced, and, in the same manner, the where- 
abouts of Gerald Murphy and his by now 
famous plane during the days immediately 
preceding and following the disappearance of 
Galindez would have to be established. 

Galindez lived in apartment 15-C at 30 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This abode 
served also as the New York headquarters 
for the Basque government in exile. It 
continues to be used as such today, as it was 
before the tenancy of Galindez. 
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The first question which we asked was 
whether Galindez, in fact, returned to his 
apartment after leaving Evelyn Lang. The 
testimony of his apartment house attendant, 
one Clemente Ruiz, was to the effect that he 
had not seen Galindez reenter the building 
that night. However, after an examination 
of the lobby of the building itself we found 
that this testimony was not necessarily con- 
clusive. There are two separate entrances to 
the building, one on Fifth Avenue and one 
on Tenth Street, and it would be possible 
for a man to have entered through one of 
these entrances without having been seen 
by Ruiz. It is also possible that Ruiz’ at- 
tention could have been distracted at any 
given moment because of matters relating to 
his job, and that a person could have en- 
tered the building and taken the self-service 
elevator to an apartment during this time. 
On the other hand, an investigation of 
Galindez’ apartment revealed no substantial 
evidence to the effect that he had returned 
there after his lecture. His personal effects 
and private papers had not been touched, 
his clothes had not been removed, and a 
daily paper of March 12, 1956, was found in 
the apartment. 

We understand that two of his students 
at a later time thought that they had iden- 
tified a suit hanging in Galindez’ closet as 
the one which he had worn during his lec- 
ture on the night of March 12. The im- 
plication of this identification is that Galin- 
dez had, in fact, returned to his apartment, 
changed his clothes, and gone out again. 
However, we felt that this evidence had little 
significance for two reasons: First, because it 
is quite possible for Galindez to have had 
two separate suits of clothing similar both 
in material and color; and, second, because 
the likelihood of Galindez’ both leaving and 
reentering the building unobserved seems 
slim. We must report, therefore, that our 
investigation has revealed no substantial 
evidence which would establish that Galin- 
dez had returned to his apartment follow- 
ing his lecture on the night of March 12. 
We must therefore relegate entirely to the 
field of speculation any discussion of who 
might have enticed Galindez, either in per- 
son or by phone, to leave his apartment 
once he had returned to it, or what pressing 
engagement made such departure necessary. 
There is no evidence of any kind of any ap- 
pointments which Galindez might have had 
that night. We explored without confirma- 
tion a talked of visit to a doctor. There is 
also no evidence of any phone call made to 
him following his alleged return, even 
though a certain woman was connected with 
such purported telephone message. 

Indeed, it was reported by those who knew 
Galindez that during the period in question, 
he had said, for whatever reasons, that he 
was somewhat fearful of attempts being 
made on his life. It was stated in the press 
that sometime in November 1955 Galindez 
had been visited at his apartment house by 
a man he thought to be a notorious Domini- 
can gunman who went by the name of El 
Cojo—the lame one. On the other hand, at- 
tendant Ruiz told us that a lame man had 
spoken to Galindez in the lobby in July or 
August of 1955, and that Galindez shortly 
before this date gave orders that no one 
should see him unannounced. Ruiz told us 
that approximately 2 years later he iden- 
tified El Cojo from photographs supplied by 
the FBI. We find no police report by 
Galindez of any such visit. Since that pur- 
ported occurrence, one of his friends re- 
ports, Galindez did not open the door of his 
apartment to anyone without first having 
the visitor identify himself. Given this al- 
leged caution and given the lack of signs 
of any struggle having occurred in his 
apartment, it is extremely doubtful that 
Galindez was “snatched,” if “snatched” he 
were, after returning home. 

The theory which apparently has received 
most popularity, both in the press and else- 
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where, is that Galindez was kidnaped before 
he reached his home on the night of March 
12. This kidnaping theory is the link which 
connected Galindez with Murphy and his 
plane, and it therefore must be analyzed 
earefully. If, as Evelyn Lang says, Galindez 
was dropped at a subway station, it seems 
extremely unlikely that he could have been 
kidnaped either before entering the station 
or once he was within it. It was not usual 
for him to be driven to the 57th Street sub- 
way station. Consequently, it would have 
been necessary for any supposed kidnapers 
to have followed Evelyn Lang’s car from the 
time it left Columbia University to the time 
Galindez left it and kidnap Him in the few 
seconds during which Galindez was on the 
street before he entered the subway. The 
time was too short, and there could not have 
been any advance plan, since it would not 
have been known at which point Galindez 
would have departed from Miss Lang’s car. 
It also seems unlikely that Galindez was kid- 
naped while in and upon the subway station 
or in a subway train, since the subways are 
not deserted at that hour in the evening. 
Consequently, if there were, in fact, a kid- 
naping, we must expect it at the other end 
of the journey homeward. 

Was Galindez then accosted and drugged, 
forced, or enticed into an automobile or 
ambulance when he emerged from the sub- 
way at 14th Street or on his walk to his 
apartment house? The first question which 
arises is how could an alleged kidnaper 
know precisely when Galindez was to ar- 
rive, or, in fact, that he would arrive at all 
at home on any given night? Not every 
night did he get a car ride, nor even go di- 
rectly to his home. If there were a kidnap- 
ing, one can suppose that Galindez’ habits 
had been well studied and that it would, 
no doubt, be possible to predict, at least 
with some degree of accuracy, that Galin- 
dez would return home by subway within a 
flexible but limited time period on any given 
night. However, as will be seen from a dis- 
cussion of the alleged preparations made in 
connection with Murphy and his airplane, 
assuming the airplane were used in the kid- 
naping of Galindez, in order for the com- 
plex and almost incredibly involved kidnap- 
ing scheme to be successful, the timing of 
the operation would have to be fairly pre- 
cise and Galindez’ movements predicted to 
an extremely high degree of accuracy. 

It hardly seems possible that such a kid- 
naping could have been conducted suc- 
cessfully by anything less than a small bri- 
gade of trusted criminals. It would most 
likely have required 2 men at the Colum- 
bia end to ascertain when and under what 
circumstances Galindez left the university, 
since there are exits in 2 separate direc- 
tions from Hamilton Hall. Any alleged kid- 
napers would have had to know where 
Miss Lang’s car was parked on that particu- 
lar night—Amsterdam Avenue, Broadway, 
or a side street. If Evelyn Lang’s car was 
indeed followed, there would have to have 
been at least two men in the car follow- 
ing her in order that the information re- 
vealed by their observations could be com- 
municated, by a walkie-talkie, perhaps, to 
someone waiting outside the subway sta- 
tion at 14th Street, or, in the alternative, 
one man, after parking, getting out of a fol- 
lowing car to do the subway job. We need 
hardly add that there is no evidence what- 
ever indicating that Miss Lang was involved 
in any kidnaping scheme. It also seems 
probable that there would have to have 
been at least two men at the other end of 
the line in order for Galindez to have been 
successfully accosted and subdued; and if 
the theory that Galindez was then driven 
to Zahns Airport in Amityville, Long Island, 
is to be believed, there would probably have 
to have been an additional man or two in 
a waiting car or ambulance to drive the kid- 
napers and their victim out to the airport. 
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This makes a total of 5 to 10 kidnapers; at 
least 5 men who would have to be trusted 
implicitly; 5 men exposed to the passing 
view of the public at all times; 5 men whose 
plans could have been presumably destroyed 
at any given time by any deviation made 
by Galindez from what was assumed to be 
his usual routine; 5 men to instigate a series 
of events allegedly resulting in a murder 
which carried the death penalty for all, and 
which could have been accomplished by one 
desperate well-paid gunman right here in 
New York. Above all, a minimum of five des- 
perate people still undetected by police and 
FBI; men open to blackmail, bribes, or 
other inducements which the press invited; 
and men capable of acting as informers in 
return for police immunities. 

As an alternative to the above, it was 
suggested that two men waiting at a 14th 
Street subway station effected the kidnap- 
ing. This is most unlikely, however, be- 
cause there would be a huge risk of 
Galindez in the event that he deviated, even 
in the slightest, from his usual behavior 
pattern, or even merely took a different sub- 
way exit. It would of course haye been 
impossible for such a small force to have 
drugged Galindez in the subway, as alleged. 

There is to be sure no real evidence of 
any kidnaping; no proof of any kind which 
gives one a clue as to whether Galindez 
was killed, kidnaped, or merely disap- 
peared voluntarily. However, despite this 
lack of proof, it nevertheless remained 
theoretically possible that Galindez was in 
fact kidnaped, whether by the means de- 
scribed in the press or otherwise. We were 
aware of the continued existence of this 
possibility and turned our attention to facts 
concerning Gerald Lester Murphy and a 
twin-engine Beechcraft airplane bearing 
CAA numerals N68100 in the hope of dis- 
covering whether or not there was, in fact, 
any evidence linking Galindez to this kid- 
naping theory. 

At this point, it should be noted that 
claims haye been made to the effect that 
Galindez was taken in an ambulance from 
the place at which he was kidnaped to 
Zahns Airport in Amityville, Long Island, 
about 40 miles away, in order to meet the 
Murphy plane. It is significant that this 
theory, as published in Life magazine, was 
accompanied not by a photograph of the 
ambulance but merely by an artist's draw- 
ing of a typical ambulance. Nowhere did 
we find a description of the ambulance, its 
driver, or anyone who saw it at 14th Street. 
Moreover, the attendance of police at such 
subway exits and the regularity of their re- 
ports reduced the validity of the ambulance 
tangent of the airplane theory. Not only is 
there no evidence to substantiate the exist- 
ence of this ambulance, but, in addition, an 
intensive search of 107 ambulance com- 
panies which could conceivably have sup- 
plied this ambulance to the kidnapers re- 
vealed no evidence of any kind which would 
place an ambulance in that vicinity that 
night. Not content even with this proof, we 
publicly announced a reward of $5,000 for in- 
formation leading to the identity of any am- 
bulance or the name of any driver who drove 
an ambulance to Zahns Airport in Amity- 
ville on the night of March 12, 1956 (exhibit 
5). This inducement failed to produce any 
response, 

Perhaps the most important reason to sus- 
pect the existence of such an ambulance, 
however, was offered by Virginia Wulfing, a 
daughter of watchman Anthony Frevele 
who was on duty at Zahns Airport until 
12 midnight of March 12, 1956. The watch- 
man is since deceased. This woman is re- 
ported, on the CBS program dated the 20th 
of May 1957, to have stated that her father 
told her that, on the evening of March 12, 
1956, he helped transfer an invalid from an 
ambulance to a waiting airplane at Zahns 
Airport. 
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We felt that such a statement, if accurate, 
would necessarily give initial credence to the 
belief that such an ambulance was used for 
the purpose of kidnaping, as had been al- 
leged. In order to verify the story we sent 
an investigator to see Mrs, Wulfing. The re- 
sult of this investigation is reflected in an 
affidavit in our possession signed by Mrs. 
Wulfing on the 1st of October 1957, and duly 
notarized (exhibt 6). As will be noted 
from the affidavit, Mrs. Wulfing says that 
sometime in April or May of 1956, her father 
related to her that he had helped an invalid, 
who was supposed to have been a millionaire, 
onto a plane at Zahns Airport. Her affidavit 
continues: “To the best of my recollection, 
he laid this incident in April or May of 1956 
and although he did not mention the exact 
date he did state however that this had oc- 
curred ‘but a couple of days ago.’ * * * Iam 
confident however that it was not on March 
12, 1956, but in April or May of that year.” 
She attributed the inaccuracy of her pre- 
viously reported remarks to constant pres- 
sure by interviewers. According to Mrs, 
Wulfing, the interviewers were indeed most 
anxious for her to remember the incident, 
but they wanted it remembered as of a spe- 
cific date. 

Regardless of whether there was or was not 
a kidnaping or an ambulance, it is a fact 
now beyond dispute that Gerald Murphy and 
NN68100 were at Zahns Airport, Amityville, 
Long Island, sometime on March 12, 1956. 
They were there as a result of a number of 
circumstances, not all of them clear, which 
began with Murphy’s initial connection with 
the aircraft on February 27, 1956. According 
to the statement of one Anthony J. Ming, 
who is the vice president of the Trade Ayer 
Co., an aircraft rental service located at 
Linden Airport, Linden, N. J., on this date 
Murphy responded by telephone to Ming’s 
advertisement for the rental of an aircraft 
(exhibit 7). A contract for the rental of an 
airplane bearing CAA numerals N68100 was 
entered into at Linden Airport on March 6. 
The contract is in perfect legal order and is 
signed by both Gerald Murphy and Anthony 
J. Ming (exhibit 8). The terms of the lease 
provided for payments of $800 per month for 
use of the airplane. Ming told us that when 
the contract was executed, Murphy paid $800 
in advance for a month’s use. The receipt 
for the $800 paid by Murphy was made out, 
at Murphy's request, in the mame of one 
John Kane. Murphy was not alone when he 
rented the plane but was accompanied by a 
friend of his, one Harold French, an airman 
then on reenlistment leave from the Air 
Force. 

There is some confusion as to whether or 
not there were any other persons present at 
the time the airplane was hired. It is now 
well established that the name John Kane 
was an alias used at some time by one John 
Frank, a lawyer and a former FBI agent (at 
one time employed as personal guard by 
Generalissimo Trujillo, at the suggestion of 
our Government), who was subsequently 
tried and convicted, in December 1957, of a 
criminal charge of having failed to register 
as an agent of the Dominican Republic. 
Harold French testified at the Frank trial. 
At one point, he stated that there were three 
other gentlemen aside from Gerald Murphy 
at Linden Airport on March 6 who were also 
connected with the plane transaction. (See 
pp. 628 et seq. of the record.) He identified 
one of these gentlemen as John Frank, and 
said that he had been introduced to the man 
previously as John Kane. Also in his testi- 
mony at the trial, French explained the 
background of his appearance with Murphy 
at Linden Airport on the date the plane was 
hired. He stated that, at Murphy's request, 
he came to the Hotel Harrington in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 5th of March at about 
9:30 in the morning. He stated further 
that, together with Murphy, he proceeded by 
train to Elizabeth, N. J., and that he and 
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Murphy both took rooms at a little town not 
far from Linden Airport in the Rahway 
Motel Tourist Village. Although French was 
not asked for what purpose the plane had 
been hired, he did make it clear that up 
until March 12, 1956, he and Murphy used 
the Rahway Motel as a base of operations 
from which they saw to the rental and out- 
fitting of N68100. Before the trial, we had 
located French at Etain Rouvers, France. 
Later, we sent him a copy of a letter (ex- 
hibit 9) written to him by Gerald Murphy’s 
mother, which she had given to us in order 
to gain, if possible, the cooperation of 
French. French declined. 

In order to facilitate their operations, 
Murphy and French rented a car on two 
different occasions from the Connor Car 
Rental Service located also in Rahway, N. J. 
This company has since been taken over by 
the Hertz Drive-It-Yourself Automobile Co. 
However, Edward Hydock, the former mana- 
ger of the Connor Car Rental Service, re- 
called that during the month of March, 1956, 
two young men had rented a car from him 
on two separate occasions. He remembered 
that one of these men was Gerald Murphy 
and from his description of the other man 
it is clear that he was Harold French. Hy- 
dock stated that he did not recall the spe- 
cific dates that the automobiles were hired, 
and the records pertaining to these rentals 
were not made available. However, he also 
independently corroborated French’s pre- 
vious statement to the effect that French 
and Murphy were interested in purchasing 
steel drums to be used as additional fuel 
tanks to increase the range of N68100. An- 
nexed herewith find a copy of the receipt for 
the purchase of 4 drums (exhibit 10). There 
is no evidence that all 4 were actually in- 
stalled in the plane. These drums are each 
29 inches high and 1844 inches in diameter, 
and it is extremely doubtful that any more 
than 3 of them would fit in the plane in 
such a way as to be used as extra fuel tanks. 
Needless to say, this view is based upon an 
actual examination of the plane. But as will 
be seen hereafter, even if all four extra tanks 
were used, the additional range supplied by 
the fourth tank is irrelevant in determining 
the aircraft’s final destination. 

The activities of both Murphy and French 
to equip N68100 for what was obviously to 
be a long flight continued. On March 10, 
1956, Murphy flew the plane to the Staten 
Island Airport, Staten Island, N. Y., where he 
and Harold French, after removing the air- 
plane’s rear seats, connected at least two of 
the extra steel drums which they had pur- 
chased in Newark, N. J., to the main gasoline 
line of the airplane. They also installed a 
wobble pump. It should be noted that under 
CAA regulations such an installation is il- 
legal unless inspected by a CAA engineer. 
There is no evidence indicating that such an 
inspection was requested or made. After the 
drums were installed, the plane was flown 
to Newark Airport, Newark, N. J. According 
to the air traffic log of Newark Airport, 
N68100 arrived at 5:17 p. m. on March 10, 
1956, and left at 9:44 a. m. on March 12 of 
that year. The destination of the plane was 
given as Miami, Fla. As far as the records 
indicate, the plane took on no gasoline dur- 
ing its stay at Newark Airport. The seats 
which had been removed were shipped by 
common carrier to Murphy's Miami address 
from Staten Island, and we hold copy of 
warehouse bill for $143.51 charges. 

The plane is next located 46 minutes later, 
at approximately 10:30, at Zahns Airport. 
As evidenced by a gas receipt ticket of March 
12, 1956, kept by the airport, Murphy at this 
time purchased 152 gallons of gas and six 
quarts of oil, for which he paid $61.98. 

It is at this point in the chronology of 
things that the first of many ambivalent 
pieces of evidence was uncovered. The fact 
is that when Murphy signed the log book at 
Zahns Airport he listed his time of arrival as 
“10:30” and his time of departure as 
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“11:30.” The log book does not indicate 
whether the 11:30 time listed under the de- 
parture column was 11:30 a. m. or p. m. 
(exhibit 11). At first, we felt it was most 
reasonable to assume that the annotation 
meant 11:30 in the morning. This assump- 
tion was based on the well-known fact that 
aviation time follows the 24-hour clock, 
which would mean that an 11:30 p. m. de- 
parture would be listed as 2330. It seemed 
important to us that in his testimony at the 
Frank trial, Harold French testified that he 
had left Murphy and N68100 at Zahns Air- 
port shortly after noon on March 12. We 
thought it was reasonable to assume that 
French, who had been with Murphy for so 
long, would stay with him until he took off. 
Such assumption made reasonable the con- 
clusion that Murphy left Zahns Airport in 
N68100 around noon on March 12, It need 
hardly be added that if such were, in fact, the 
case, it would have been impossible for 
N68100 to have carried Galindez. Galindez, 
one will remember, taught a class at Colum- 
bia that night. 

We realized that our analysis of the above 
situation was based primarily on implication 
rather than on established fact. In due 
course we investigated to establish concrete- 
ly the time at which Murphy left Zahns Air- 
port on March 12. Our further investigation 
disclosed that a certain floorwaxer who 
worked in the office of the airport, claimed 
to have seen N68100 parked adjacent to the 
office at approximately 8 p. m. on the night 
of March 12, The floorwaxer, one Steve 
Kowalski by name, stated in addition that 
while he was busy waxing the office floor, he 
saw a man, whom he later identified as Ger- 
ald Murphy, enter the office. His identifica- 
tion was made by means of a picture and is 
perhaps subject to question because he 
claimed the man he saw did not wear glasses 
whereas Murphy wore them constantly, and 
especially when working. There was, how- 
ever, the possibility as suggested by Life 
magazine, that he wore contact lenses. Ko- 
walski said that Murphy took a taxicab from 
the airfield and returned in about an hour 
with a pyramided package of food tins of the 
type commonly used on aircraft. Kowalski 
finished his job at approximately 9:15 p. m., 
and stated that when he left he observed 
Murphy sitting in N68100 with the cabin 
lights of the aircraft on. 

Kowalski substantiated the fact that the 
airport watchman, Anthony Frevele, was 
present while Murphy was at the airport. 
He said that there were no electric runway 
lights on the field and that the only method 
of illuminating the runway was by pots 
lighted by hand, He did not know whether 
Frevele lit the runway for Murphy. Since 
Kowalski left the airport before N68100 took 
off, and since Frevele left us with no direct 
testimony as to what occurred on the night 
of March 12, it was difficult to pinpoint at 
precisely what time the airplane left. How- 
ever, as a further check, we were able to 
obtain the testimony of one Robert Nad- 
vornik, the watchman who replaced Frevele 
on duty at 12 midnight. Nadvornik stated 
that he never saw Murphy or N68100. We 
felt that it was therefore proper to conclude 
that the plane left Zahns Airport sometime 
shortly before 12 midnight on March 12, 
1956. Even in the absence of any eyewit- 
ness connecting Galindez to the plane, we 
felt it was still possible for Galindez to have 
been on that plane, winging southward in 
the night. The mystery was still a mystery. 

Before we attempted to trace the flight of 
N68100 in order to determine whether or not 
it carried Galindez, we felt it necessary to 
establish certain characteristics relating to 
the airplane itself. It was altogether pos- 
sible that a problem such as this could be 
solved mathematically. Accordingly, we en- 
gaged an objective flight-weather expert, 
Randall H. Carpenter. Without revealing to 
him the ultimate purpose of our inquiry or 
any of the participants supposedly involved, 
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we asked him to prepare a study both of the 
characteristics of an airplane such as N68100 
and of a proposed flight of such an airplane 
from New York to Florida. In this connec- 
tion, we informed him of the relative age 
of the plane. 

A twin-engine Beechcraft airplane of the 
fame type as N68100 has a regular fuel ca- 
pacity of 206 gallons. We realized that by 
the addition of three extra 30-gallon fuel 
tanks, the total fuel capacity of the aircraft 
would be increased to 296 gallons, If four 
extra tanks were in fact used, the capacity 
would be 326 gallons. Mr, Carpenter told us 
that assuming the aircraft was flying at close 
to its maximum speed, its true air speed 
would probably be somewhere between 182 
and 191 miles per hour, without accounting 
for wind conditions. At this speed, the air- 
craft would consume approximately 42 gal- 
lons of fuel per hour. Again according to 
Mr. Carpenter, if the aircraft did, in fact, 
contain 296 gallons of fuel and as many as 
three people, it would be considered over- 
loaded for safety reasons. (Exhibit 12.) We 
therefore thought it reasonable to assume 
that no more than three extra fuel. tanks 
were installed. 

In order to complete our picture, we re- 
quested from Mr. Carpenter an analysis of 
the wind conditions which existed for the 
evening of March 12 and the morning of 
March 13 along the eastern coast (exhibit 
12, supra). On the basis of such an analysis 
Mr. Carpenter estimated that an aircraft 
leaving Long Island at approximately 11:30 
p. m. on the night of March 12 would arrive 
in Miami Beach, Fla., at approximately 5:30 
a. m. on the 13th. In other words, the trip 
would take approximately 6 hours. We 
were also informed that the fuel consump- 
tion resulting from such a trip would be 
somewhere around 250 gallons. If, on the 
other hand, the craft were to land at West 
Palm Beach rather than Miami, we figured 
that its actual flying time would be approxi- 
mately 20 minutes less and its fuel consump- 
tion proportionately less. 

Fortified with the above technical infor- 
mation, we then attempted a careful exam- 
ination into the alleged whereabouts of 
N68100 in Florida, in the hope of establish- 
ing, beyond any reasonable doubt, its time 
and location of arrival in Florida and its de- 
parture therefrom. The amount of conflict- 
ing information which resulted from such 
an investigation was hardly less than 
astounding. 

By locating the plane definitely at vari- 
ous spots and at various times we hoped to 
trace the flight pattern of the aircraft, and, 
by accounting for all possible time periods, 
determine whether or not it did in fact carry 
Galindez and take him to the Dominican 
Republic or transfer him to another plane 
in Florida, as alleged by some. At the out- 
set of our investigation we had even postu- 
lated the possibility of Murphy’s throwing 
Galindez out of the plane while in transit. 
We discounted this idea because of the im- 
mense difficulty, and therefore improbability, 
of such a feat. It would be impossible even 
to contemplate unless Murphy had an ac- 
complice in the plane. 

We assumed, and later confirmed, that 
Murphy had set down a log of his flight, 
which incidentally, showed a landing at 
M. C. (which initials we thought meant 
Montecristi, Dominican Republic). We as- 
sumed that an illegal flight would not be 
logged with a true flight plan, and we soon 
found that the dates given on the Murphy 
log were in direct conflict with Murphy’s 
known whereabouts at various times. 

We realized also that the mathematical 
equation we were seeking could perhaps be 
proved collaterally by an investigation into 
the possible purpose of Murphy’s plane trip 
to Florida and elsewhere. If our investiga- 
tion was eventually to disclose that the plane 
was used for a purpose completely discon- 
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nected with the Galindez disappearance, and 
that the pattern of the plane flight fitted this 
other purpose, we would have at least some 
evidence to conclude that the allegations 
connecting the plane with the disappearance 
of Galindez were to be questioned. 

The proof of any mathematical problem 
requires careful and accurate reporting of 
facts and even more careful analysis of them. 
The confusions and inconsistencies which, 
after close investigation, were obviously 
present in the testimony of numerous people 
in Florida with information relating to the 
whereabouts of N68100 presented a great de- 
lay to the solution of our problem and were 
responsible, no doubt, for misstatements 
made by our mass mediums. 

One will recall that according to state- 
ments printed in Life magazine and else- 
where, N68100, piloted by Gerry Murphy and 
containing Galindez, flew directly from Zahns 
Airport at Amityville, Long Island, to Tam- 
iami Airport, Miami Beach, Fla. Again ac- 
cording to these sources the plane arrived 
“early on the morning of March 13, 1956” at 
Tamiami Airport. This theory was based on 
the report of one Henry Medlock who was at 
that time the night watchman at Tamiami 
Airport. We found Mr. Medlock to be a very 
old man. Indeed the hesitancy and un- 
steadiness of his signature appears on the 
typewritten statement drawn in the airport 
office (exhibit 13). In short, Medlock 
swears that N68100 with Gerald Murphy 
aboard landed at Tamiami Airport at about 
1 a. m. on March 13, 1956. He adds that 
Murphy wanted to purchase gas but that 
none was available, and that after making 
a few phone calls Murphy took off at about 
2:40 a.m. Finally, he refers to a logbook 
entry evidencing these facts, a copy of which 
is herewith annexed. (Exhibit 14.) 

As has previously been mentioned, it was 
this statement by Medlock which gave rise 
to the various theories locating N68100 in 
Florida in the early morning of March 13. If 
Medlock’s statement was indeed correct it 
would have been impossible for the plane 
piloted by Gerry Murphy to have carried 
Galindez. One will remember that Galindez 
was last seen in New York City after 9:00 
p. m. on the night of the 12th. One will also 
remember that according to expert testimony 
hardly to be doubted it would take approxi- 
mately 6 hours for the plane to reach Miami 
Beach, Fla. from Amityville. Assuming that 
Galindez was in fact spirited away at 9:30 
or thereabouts it would have taken the kid- 
napers at least 1 hour to arrive at Amity- 
ville. The kidnap plane therefore could not 
have left conceivably before 10:30 p. m. on 
the night of the 12th. Given the flight 
characteristics of the plane described above, 
it would have been mathematically impos- 
sible for a plane carrying Galindez to reach 
Miami, Fla., before 4:30 on the morning of 
March 13. It must also be kept in mind that 
it is more likely that N68100 left Amityville, 
L. I., somewhere between 11:30 p. m. and 
12:00 midnight on the 12th rather than 10:30 
p.m. This would push the time of arrival 
in Miami forward to at least about 5:30 a. m. 
Therefore it was clear that if Medlock’s 
affidavit was correct Galindez could not have 
been on the plane. 

It was at once apparent to us that Med- 
lock’s statement would have to be checked 
further, even though relied on by press and 
radio. Despite the strict formality of his 
affidavit, Medlock was, as has been said, an 
old man and his recollection was perhaps 
not as acute as it had been. It was there- 
fore not surprising to us that in response 
to a further communication by our office we 
were informed both by E. F, Humer, who 
is the manager of Tamiami Airport, and then 
by Medlock himself, that Medlock’s original 
affidavit had been in error and that the ac- 
tual time of arrival of N68100 was 1:25 a. m. 
on the morning of March 14, 1956, (exhibit 
15). 
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Indeed, a close analysis of the airport log 
for the days of March 12 through 14, 1956 
substantiates this revised conclusion. (Ex- 
hibit 14, supra.) It appears that Medlock 
came on duty at 5:00 p. m. each evening 
and worked through until 6:30 the follow- 
ing morning. Consequently his entries for 
any given date would extend from the eye- 
ning of that date through the morning of 
the following day. In the logbook for 
March 13, 1956 the entries begin at 5:00 
p. m. and go through to 6:30 the following 
morning. The 5:00 p. m. entry mentions 
that Medlock checked in and that there 
was some activity at the airport. The 6:30 
a. m. entry states simply that. Medlock 
checked out and is followed by his signature, 
Among many other entries one finds, listed 
at 1:25 a. m., an entry in Murphy’s hand- 
writing and signed by him, showing the 
arrival of N68100. In order to convince our- 
selves further that this 1:25 time referred 
to the morning of March 14 and not March 
13 we checked into the entries immediately 
surrounding the Murphy entry. We dis- 
covered that the pilots who made these 
entries arrived on the morning of March 14 
rather than the morning of March 13. We 
were therefore led to the conclusion that 
despite Medlock’s initial confusion his final 
statement was of the utmost importance. 
It locates the plane at 1:25 a. m. on the 
morning of March 14 at Tamiami Airport, 
Miami Beach, Fla., and it accounts for the 
plane’s presence up until 2:40 a. m, on the 
same day. It was therefore possible for 
Galindez to have been on the plane, 

In his affidavit Medlock mentioned that 
he had referred Murphy to Lantana Airport 
for gas. In fact, Life magazine reported that 
Murphy did take N68100 to Lantana after 
landing at Tamiami, although as we have 
seen, they were wrong as to the facts re- 
lating to Tamiami. Lantana Airport is lo- 
cated at West Palm Beach, Fla., some 50 air- 
miles north of Miami Beach. The manager 
at Lantana Airport during the month of 
March 1956 was one Donald Jackson. In 
a sworn affidavit (exhibit 16) given to us 
in his own handwriting, Jackson stated that 
at about 7:30 a.m. on March 14, 1956, N68100 
landed at Lantana Airport in foggy weather. 
He further stated that in response to a re- 
quest by Gerald Murphy, the pilot, he serv- 
iced the aircraft with 245 gallons of 91-oc- 
tane gas and 414 gallons of oil. Jackson said 
he observed five gas tanks, which were filled 
from the outside of the plane by him, and 
that the pilot filled two inside gas tanks. 
Jackson identified Gerald Murphy from a 
picture shown to him. His statement 
continues; “While sitting on the right wing 
of the plane I saw a man with dark clothes 
and a felt hat sitting in the left rear of the 
plane. When I was on the left I saw 
against the left side of the plane what looked 
like a person covered completely with a 
blanket or canvas, It was on a cot or boards. 
However I did not see a head or feet so I 
cannot say for sure that this was actually a 
person. I did notice at the time that it was 
unusual to have extra tanks inside the 
plane.” 

Although the New York Times of December 
15, 1957, reported that Jackson had “noted a 
peculiar stench which he thought was indic- 
ative of a drug,” we found no confirmation 
of such report and his affidavit does not men- 
tion it. Also in the same article there was 
a reference to Jackson’s having seen a body. 
But again, see the affidavit (exhibit 16, 
supra). 

According to Jackson, Murphy stated that 
he was taking a passenger to a rest home or 
hospital in Naples, Fla. Jackson stated that 
he saw Murphy depart in the direction of 
Naples (southwest) after making a hard 
takeoff. He also stated that the total charge 
for the gas and oil used to service the plane 
was $95 and that he received a large tip, of 
$15 for his efforts. (See exhibit 16, supra.) 
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Based on the testimony of both Medlock 
and Jackson we tentatively established the 
following locations of N68100: The plane left 
Zahns Airport, Amityville, Long Island, be- 
tween 11 p. m. and 12 midnight on March 12, 
1956. It arrived at Tamiami Airport at 1:25 
on the morning of March 14 and then moved 
to Lantana Airport where it arrived at 7:30 
a. m. on the morning of the 14th. Even if 
these statements were accurate we still had to 
locate the plane at some point during the 
26-hour period between the time it left New 
York and the time it arrived at Tamiami 
Airport. According to the calculations of our 
expert N68100 with three extra drums, could 
not have been in the air for more than about 
7 or 7% hours continuous flying time. A 
fourth tank would have allowed the plane to 
stay in the air only about 45 minutes more. 
Consequently it was evident to us that the 
plane must have landed somewhere some- 
time on March 13, 1956. 

While we were analyzing the affidavit of 
Donald Jackson and trying to calculate in 
some way where the plane could have gone 
for the missing hours, we learned that on 
November 12, 1957, Donald Jackson, along 
with two other men, was killed in an airplane 
crash in Florida. It looked as if the door 
had been closed on our efforts to understand 
the real facts at Lantana Airport. We knew 
that somehow we would have to open it. 

We decided to have our representative take 
another look at Lantana Airport, We were 
lucky. We were told by a Mr. Owen H. Gas- 
soway, Jr., who is now general manager of 
Lantana Airport, that the bookkeeper at the 
airport sometime during the first week in 
March 1956 had received a telephone call 
from an airline service in New Jersey stating 
that N68100 would arrive at Lantana Airport 
for gasoline and service on the morning of 
March 12, 1956. Gassoway further stated 
that he himself had received a second call 
from the same service saying that the date 
of arrival of N68100 was changed to the 
morning of the 13th at 7 a.m. 

Gassoway said that Donald Jackson and 
another man named Gwinn were both 
charged with servicing airplanes. They 
flipped a coin to decide who was to come in 
early on the morning of the 13th to service 
N68100 and Donald Jackson emerged the 
loser. Consequently it was he who met the 
plane when it arrived at Lantana Airport. It 
was then apparent to us that, at least to the 
best recollection of Mr. Gassoway, N68100 ar- 
rived at Lantana Airport in the early morn- 
ing of March 13 rather than March 14, 
If Gassoway’s statement could be substanti- 
ated, Jackson’s affidavit was necessarily in- 
correct. 

In support of his statement Gassoway pro- 
duced an original gas bill, ticket No. 490 
(exhibit 17), which showed a sale of gas to 
Murphy for N68100 dated March 13, 1956. As 
a further check on this statement, we ob- 
served that the gas bill immediately preced- 
ing No. 490 was issued to cash on March 12, 
1956, and the bills immediately following No. 
490 were all dated the 13th of March 1956. 
It seemed to us, therefore, that Jackson's 
affidavit was inaccurate and that N68100 ac- 
tually landed at Lantana sometime during 
the morning of March 13, 1956. But we 
needed further corroboration. 

Gassoway had informed us that the trans- 
faction involving N68100 was known to his 
bookkeeper, one Marjorie Smith. We found 
‘Miss Smith and questioned her. She told 
us that she saw a Twin Beechcraft plane 
N68100 at Lantana Airport field at about 
7:30 a.m. on March 13, 1956. It had arrived 
before she came to work. She identified 
Gerald Murphy as the pilot of this plane 
and told us that she spoke to him for ap- 
proximately 20 minutes in the office. He 
told her that he had a cancer patient in 
the plane whom he was transporting to 
Naples, Fla., and then to New Orleans to a 
veterans’ hospital. She also said that Don- 
ald Jackson told her he had filled the plane 
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with fuel and with oil and that shortly 
after 8 a. m. the plane left Lantana Airport. 

Miss Smith stated that Donald Jackson 
had been mistaken when he identified the 
date of arrival of the plane as the 14th of 
March, and that this mistake was due to the 
fact that the gasoline bill made out by Jack- 
son was not posted on the books of the air- 
port until March 14 and it therefore had 
been entered on the books under the date 
of March 14. She assumed that Jackson had 
relied on this entry rather than on his 
memory when he stated that the plane had 
arrived on the 14th rather than the 13th. 

Miss Smith corroborated other statements 
made by Mr. Gassoway to the effect that 
there had been two phone calls made from 
New Jersey, the first stating that N68100 
would arrive at or about 5:30 a. m., on 
March 12, and the second shifting the date 
and time of arrival to 7 a. m. on March 13, 
1956. Despite the fact that both Miss Smith 
and Mr. Gassoway agreed that the second 
phone call placed the estimated time of ar- 
rival of N68100 at 7 a. m., Donald Jackson 
had previously maintained that the plane 
had been expected at Lantana at approxi- 
mately 4 a.m. on this date. In fact he had 
told Miss Smith and others that as a result 
of losing the coin toss with his coworker 
he went out to the airport at 4 a. m. on 
March 13. However, he added that because 
of bad weather the plane did not arrive until 
sometime between 5 and 6:30 a. m. that 
morning. We were of course aware that 
these statements by Jackson contradicted 
his written affidavit, which states that he 
saw the plane land at approximately 7:30 
a. m. on March 13. However, one will recall 
that Jackson’s affidavit had been wrong as 
to the date of arrival and we felt therefore 
that it was not improbable that he was also 
wrong as to the time of arrival, since his 
information was based on date of entry 
rather than date of sale. In addition, we 
realized that Miss Smith’s statement as to 
the arrival time mentioned by the second 
phone call from New Jersey was not based 
on her own independent recollection of this 
call but was based rather on Mr. Gassoway’s 
notation concerning it. 

Above all these conflicting bits of infor- 
mation there remained one guiding factor. 
According to our flight expert (Exhibit 12, 
supra) the gas, wind, air, and speed com- 
putations relating to N68100 on the night 
of March 12, 1956, indicated that its flight 
from Amityville to Lantana should have 
taken approximately 6 hours. If the air- 
plane left Amityville shortly before 12:00 
midnight on March 12, therefore, it would 
most likely have arrived at Lantana about 
6 a. m. on the 13th. If in fact there 
was fog over Lantana Airport, as Jackson 
stated, it is quite likely that the plane would 
have been delayed in landing and would 
have touched down sometime between 6 and 
7 a. m. on that morning. Indeed, the fact 
that the aircraft consumed only 245 gallons 
of fuel on its trip from Amityville to Lan- 
tana makes it clear that it did not remain 
in the air for any longer period of time. We 
concluded therefore that the plane must 
have arrived between 6 and 7 a. m. on the 
morning of March 13, and that Jackson’s 
previous unsworn statement to the effect 
that the plane landed sometime between 
5 and 6:30 on that morning was generally 
correct. It should be noted that he was the 
only eyewitness to the landing of the air- 
craft. Although the confusion relating to 
the estimated arrival time mentioned in the 
second phone call received by Gassoway is 
of relatively minor importance for our pur- 
poses, we feel it is most reasonable to con- 
clude that the hour mentioned was 4 a. m. 
rather than 7 a. m. It would otherwise be 
difficult to understand both the time com- 
putations of our flight expert and Jackson’s 
statement that he was at the airport at 4 
a. m. 
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Our mathematical equation was now tak- 
ing more precise form. Our analysis led us 
to the conclusion that N68100 flew nonstop 
from New York to Lantana Airport and that 
it left this airport shortly after 8:00 a. m. 
on March 13, 1956. Instead of our original 
26-hour time gap we were faced now with 
the task of accounting for the 18 hours 
which remained between the time the air- 
craft left Lantana Airport and arrived at 
Tamiami Airport. We felt that we had, to 
some extent at least, overcome some of the 
confusions and inaccuracies engendered by 
the faulty reporting and analysis of the press 
and other mass mediums. We noted, for ex- 
ample, that the Life magazine story had pre- 
sented an inverted and misleading version 
of the facts, since it had located N68100 first 
at Tamiami and then at Lantana. We could 
no longer rely on the Life statement that 
N68100 was still carrying a patient when it 
landed at Tamiami Airport. We now knew 
that this would be some 26 hours after the 
plane left New York and almost 1 day after 
Life said it landed in the Dominican Re- 
public, and it seemed most unlikely that 
hot cargo would be kept on public display 
for so long a time. 

We had concluded that N68100 left Lan- 
tana Airport shortly after 8 a. m. on the 
morning of March 13, 1956. We knew from 
Henry Medlock’s testimony that the plane 
arrived at Tamiami Airport, Miami, Fla., at 
approximately 1:25 a. m, on the morning of 
the 14th. Since it was most logical to as- 
sume that Lantana would be merely a brief 
stopover in the performance of Murphy's 
mission, and since the theories put forward 
by Life magazine and others relating to the 
alleged kidnaping stated that Murphy flew 
directly to the Dominican Republic upon 
leaving Florida, it was clear to us that the 
key to the whole kidnaping mystery lay in 
the discovery of the whereabouts of the 
plane during the 18-hour period which 
spanned its departure from Lantana and its 
arrival at Tamiami Airport. 

One will recall that in his affidavit Donald 
Jackson reported Murphy as saying that he 
was taking a passenger to a rest home or 
hospital in Naples, Fla., and that N68100 did, 
in fact, depart in the direction of Naples 
(exhibit 16, supra). Marjorie Smith had 
substantially corroborated this statement. 
She had informed us that Murphy had told 
her he was carrying a cancer patient whom 
he was to transport to Naples, Fla., and 
then to a veterans’ hospital in New Orleans, 
La. These statements gave us our initial 
starting point, even though any aviator on 
an illegal mission would naturally misstate 
his destination to mislead the police. We 
found that Naples is a small town on the 
west coast of the Florida peninsula and is 
almost 1 degree more northerly in latitude 
than Miami. There is 1 airport and 1 hos- 
pital in Naples. Our investigation of the 
airport revealed that N68100 had never 
landed there. However, the manager of the 
airport, one Joe Brown, revealed that some- 
time early in 1956 Gerald Murphy had tried 
to rent a Lockheed No, 10 plane from him. 
Mr. Brown did not rent the plane to Mur- 
phy because he became suspicious that the 
latter was up to some illegal enterprise. 
Our investigation of the Naples Community 
Hospital revealed that no male patient had 
been admitted on March 13, 1956. We were 
thus led to conclude that although Murphy 
had told two individuals that he was headed 
for Naples he did not, in fact, land in Naples. 

Our next stop was New Orleans, La. Here 
again our investigation of both airports and 
the veterans’ hospital disclosed no evidence 
to indicate that N68100 had landed there at 
any time during the month of March 1956, 
or that a New York patient had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital during that month. 

The fact that we were not able to locate 
Murphy or N68100 at the destinations indi- 
cated by him did not particularly surprise 
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us. We recalled that the log which Murphy 
had posted relating to his use of N68100 was 
itself incorrect and bore evidence of a con- 
scicus intent to mislead. Whether or not 
Murphy was in fact involved in the kid- 
naping of Galindez, it was clear to.us by 
this time that he was doing everything in 
his power to hide the true purpose and 
direction of his mission. Although there 
was no record of N68100 in Naples we felt 
that the plane might have landed in an- 
other part of Florida. We consequently 
made an intensive investigation of other 
airports in the State at which the plane 
might possibly haye landed after leaving 
Lantana, and also of other Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals, on the off-chance that although the 
specific destination given by Murphy was 
incorrect the substance of his remarks 
might have nad validity. 

Our search took us not only to well- 
known airports, such as that in Tampa, 
Fla. but also to small out-of-the-way fields 
at which no records of landings or takeoffs 
are kept and which are without gas facili- 
ties. Our search of hospitals took us to 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Bay Pines, Fla., and many 
others. Suffice it to say that our investiga- 
tion uncovered no evidence of Geraid 
Murphy, N68100, nor of any sick or drugged 
patient. 

In addition, we did not overlook the pos- 
sibility that if John Frank was indeed in- 
volved in the mission of N68100 he might 
have met Murphy at Lantana or nearby on 
March 13, 1956. This possibility was 
strengthened by information which we 
received to the effect that a plane ticket 
had been issued in the name of John Frank 
or John Kane for a trip from New York to 
Florida covering the date in question. We 
searched, fruitlessly, for hotel registrations 
or other evidence of his presence. 

The plain fact was that Murphy could 
have landed N68100 anywhere in Florida, 
or anywhere else for that matter, and it 
would be only with the greatest patience 
and luck that we would be able to locate 
him during the period in question. Al- 
though we did continue our grassroots 
search we felt that it would perhaps be 
more profitable for us to concentrate the 
major part of our energy in the Miami area. 
One will recall from the log of Tamiami 
Airport (exhibit 14, supra) that the entry 
indicating Murphy's arrival there at 1:25 
a. m. on March 14, 1956, showed that he 
had come over on a test flight from Blue 
Star hangar. As will be noted from the 
annexed map (exhibit 18), Blue Star hangar 
is also a part of Tamiami Airport and is 
quite close to Medlock’s office. It was by 
now obvious to us that if the entry in Med- 
lock’s logbook was correct, N68100 must 
have landed at Tamiami Airport previous to 
the time recorded by Medlock. 

We had our representative visit Blue Star 
hangar. Our investigation resulted in the 
annexed affidavit of one Sidney S. Stein, 
coowner of the Blue Star Aviation Corp. 
(exhibit 19). As will be noted, Stein states 
that N68100, piloted by Gerald Murphy, 
landed at Tamiami Airport about 3 p. m, 
on March 13, 1956. It appeared to Stein 
that Murphy intended to leave the plane at 
the airport for about 10 days. He contracted 
for tie-down facilities for that period and 
in addition rented a Chevrolet sedan from 
Stein, who was also an agent for the Hertz 
Corp. (exhibit 20). It is important to note 
that Stein’s observations led him to believe 
that Murphy was short of funds when he 
arrived. Murphy did not take on fuel when 
he arrived, which is usual for pilots. As is 
indicated by the car-rental receipt, Murphy 
left the airport in the car at 6 p. m. on the 
13th, leaving the plane at the Blue Star 
hangar. It is of course possible that he left 
earlier, and that he had been given some 
free driving time not indicated on the re- 
ceipt. This is not uncommon practice, 
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In his affidavit Stein states that he saw 
the plane arrive at Tamiami Airport at ap- 
proximately 3 p. m., on March 13, 1956. 
However, our investigation disclosed that 
Stein had stated elsewhere that N68100 in 
fact arrived approximately 1 hour before 
Murphy left in the rented car, which was 5 
p. m. or perhaps earlier. The formal affi- 
davit was accepted by us as conclusive. 

At any rate, because of this information 
we had substantially reduced our previous 
time gap. We now knew that N68100 left 
Lantana Airport in West Palm Beach shortly 
after 8 a. m. on the morning of March 13, 
1956, and arrived at Blue Star hangar, Ta- 
miami Airport, Miami, Fla, sometime 
around 3 p. m. on that same afternoon. 
Our immediate objective was now to ac- 
count for the whereabouts of N68100 during 
this 7-hour time gap, 

One will recall that the original accusa- 
tions made connecting Murphy and N68100 
with the kidnaping of Galindez stated that, 
after a stopover in Florida, Murphy flew to 
Montecristi Airport in the Dominican Re- 
public. Since we had at all times felt it 
most valuable to base our investigation on 
the assumption that such allegations were 
true, we immediately probed the possibility 
that Murphy had filled this time gap with 
a trip to the Dominican Republic. We 
asked our flight expert, again without re- 
vealing names or sources, to prepare a flight 
plan for a hypothetical trip from Lantana 

rt to Montecristi Airport, Dominican 
Republic (exhibit 21). As will be noted, 
Mr. Carpenter informed us that assuming 
a “still air” situation the flying time of a 
plane of the same type as N68100 to Monte- 
cristi Airport in the Dominican Republic 
would be approximately 3 hours and 47 min- 
utes, using the most direct route between 
the 2 points. He also told us that the 
overall effect of the prevailing winds on this 
calculation would be negligible. Since our 
information had disclosed that N68100 re- 
turned to Tamiami Airport on the 13th, 
rather than to Lantana, we calculated that 
the return flight on the plane would take 
about 20 minutes less. We therefore added 
3 hours and 47 minutes to 3 hours and 27 
minutes to arrive at the approximate flying 
time which would be needed for Murphy's 
alleged filght to the Dominican Republic. 
In addition, we had Mr. Carpenter calculate 
the amount of fuel which would be needed 
for such a trip so that we could encompass 
in our analysis any additional time which 
would be needed for refueling at Monte- 
cristi. Since Mr. Carpenter estimated that 
approximately 197 gallons of fuel would be 
needed for the trip down (see exhibit 21, 
supra), and since the total fuel capacity of 
the aircraft, even assuming that 4 extra 
fuel tanks were used, would be much less 
than 394 gallons, we concluded that N68100 
would have had to refuel in the Dominican 
Republic if it in fact landed there. We 
now added to our original total of 7 hours 
and 14 minutes at least another 1% 
or 2 hours in order to account for the 
time consumed by takeoff from Lantana, 
landing at Montecristi, despatching of cargo, 
refueling, second takeoff, and final landing 
at Tamiami Airport. Our conservative total 
estimate was now 8% or 9% hours for the 
trip to Montecristi and return. 

We remembered that Stein in his affidavit 
had stated that N68100 arrived at Tamiami 
at approximately 3 p.m.on March 13, If this 
statement were correct, Murphy would have 
had less than 7 hours in which to make the 
trip from Lantana to the Dominican Repub- 
lic and return to Tamiami Airport. As our 
calculations indicated, such a trip would 
have been impossible. Even if, perchance, 
Stein's affidavit was incorrect, and Murphy 
actually landed at Tamiami Airport at about 
5 p. m. on March 13, it would have been pos- 
sible, but extremely improbable, for him to 
have made the trip. Certainly, any theory 
which supposes that the trip was in fact 
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made in the time allotted would have to dis- 
count any possibility of delay, im t, 
or adverse weather conditions. Indeed, it is 
quite likely that the total number of opera- 
tions which were involved in such a flight, 
such as landings, takeoffs, and refueling 
mentioned above, would have taken more 
time than we allotted, since we had not ac- 
counted for the time it would take to warm 
up the aircraft at any given stop. 

Nevertheless, although it seemed clear that 
all evidence uncovered tended to point rea- 
sonable minds away from the theory that 
Murphy took N68100 to the Dominican Re- 
public on March 13, 1956, we felt that we 
could not completely discard the possibility 
of such a trip without further investigation. 

Consequently, we examined first-hand the 
airport at Montecristi and interviewed the 
people who operated it. We learned that 
Montecristi Airport was one of a number of 
small military landing fields in the Domini- 
can Republic and that it had no gas facil- 
ities whatever. The airport is located in the 
northwesterly part of the Dominican Repub- 
lic and is a substantial distance from either 
Ciudad Trujillo or any other important city. 
The roads leading to the airport are in gen- 
erally poor condition. We found that the 
fact that there were no gas facilities at the 
airport was not conclusive, since we realized 
it would be possible to bring fuel in by truck. 
In addition, as a result of our inquiries we 
were given by the proper authority a sworn 
statement annexed hereto (exhibit 22) to 
the effect that according to all known air- 
port records in the Dominican Republic, 
including Montecristi, N68100 did not land 
on the island during the period in question. 
We were of course aware that such informa- 
tion, being clearly of a self-serving nature, 
could not be relied upon without corrobora- 
tion. We were more impressed with infor- 
mation we received that Montecristi Airdeld 
was closed during the month of March 1456 
in anticipation of repairs. We annex one of 
many statements in regard to this airport 
(exhibit 23). 

Although we believed that the combined 
weight of the above information made it 
reasonable to assume that the alleged trip 
by Murphy to the Dominican Republic had 
not in fact been made, we realized that our 
evidence on this matter was not conclusive. 
Therefore as we turned our attention else- 
where in the hope of finding other means 
by which to establish firmly the where- 
abouts of N68100 during its crucial and mys- 
terious 7- or 9-hour absence, we kept the 
Montecristi possibility in the forefront of 
our consciousness, there to remain until 
either concretely proven or disproven. 

The real destination of N68100 was un- 
covered by the mathematics of the plane and 
by rechecking the life of Gerry Murphy. Of 
all of the enigmatic characters in this en- 
tire situation there is none more pathetic 
than Gerald Lester Murphy. He was a lad 
born of a tender and well-motivated mother, 
well educated in public school with, later, 
some classes at college. He had a lifetime 
dream which must have been implanted in 
him when a child—he wanted to be a filer. 
He attempted to enlist in our Army but was 
classified as 4F because of poor eyesight. 

His eyesight would not have been a deep 
emotional disturbance if it had not been di- 
rectly connected with the single driving 
dream of his youth. This deficiency of vi- 
sion would not have spelled a disqualifica- 
tion for practically any other occupation for 
a typical American lad, but Gerry never 
could have been an aviator in our Air Force 
or a full pilot for a regular commercial air- 
line. It is this gap between his ability and 
his ambition which we find, in sympathetic 
terms, to the matrix for his odd life. 

In November 1955, Murphy moved to Miami 
from his home on the west coast and made 
efforts to become a copilot with some air- 
line. We followed him from residence to 
residence and found that he did get a job 
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‘as copilot for the American Air Taxi Service 
owned by Tom Guthrie. We have a mass of 
statements from copilots, girl friends, room- 
mates, etc., all of which helped us to es- 
tablish a picture of the Murphy personality. 

In the early part of March 1956, he left 
Miami and met his friend Harold French in 
Washington, D. C. As we see the relationship, 
he hired French to install extra gas tanks to 
increase the flying range of N68100. 

By this time both French and Murphy were 
no longer novices in the business of flying 
planes. Both of them no doubt knew that 
the law was aimed, for safety reasons, against 
uninspected installation of gas tanks in the 
cabin of a plane. At practically every point, 
this particular flight shows a consciousness of 
guilt on the part of Murphy and is quite un- 
related to the story as carried in our press 
that Murphy was hired to take a sick man 
down south. 

Many of Murphy’s time records were faulty, 
bis flight plan was inaccurate and false, and 
from the very start we found a trail of less 
than honesty. When he rented the plane 
from Trade Ayer he said that his purpose 
was to take businessmen around the coun- 
try. To the Ray Martin Flying Service he 
stated he needed extra tanks because he was 
going to the Azores. 

He is quoted by supposed friends and 
other people, mainly relied on by the press in 
deducing a relationship between Murphy 
and Galindez, in the following ways: 

“I was a jet pilot with the United States 
Army for 2 years and flew Saber jets and B- 
52s. That was the life.” 

“I had lunch with Trujillo once a week. 
I walk in and out of the National Palace 
whenever I feel like it.” 

“I flew a wealthy invalid from New York 
to Tampa last March.” 

“I am pretty sure I flew Galindez out of 
New York.” 

“Galindez is alive and is well as you and I 
but he cannot leave the Dominican Repub- 
lic.” 

“Galindez is dead.” 

On other occasions he told people that he 
had gone to Mexico and met Castro, and had 
done some work for him. He also said that 
he flew arms and agents to Cuba for the 
revolutionaries: 

“He said he had taken $1 million to a 
hidden rebel headquarters in Cuba.” 

Others quote Murphy as saying that, “he 
had been offered by Trujillo a job to bomb 
Havana”; that, “he took $30,000 to a Pro- 
fessor at a university in Havana”; and that, 
“he was paid $1,000 to look over an airfield 
in Cuba.” 

Of course none of these quotations were 
made by Murphy to any officer of our Gov- 
ernment. In the main they came second- 
hand, after his death, from the lips of one 
or more of his girl friends. He was involved 
with one Geri-Ann Powers in March of 1956. 
Pursuant to information received from his 
mother we understand that the mother 
thought well of this relationship. 

By October 1956 he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Sally Caire. Later he became 
engaged to her and bought her an engage- 
ment ring. We found checks for jewelry in 
the sum of $169.82. 

We are mindful of the fact that no one 
of these statements can be directly charged 
to Murphy, but the entire complex is so 
fantastic, imaginative, self-boosting and 
pathetic, that every one of these statements 
adds to the picture. Here was a boy who 
subscribed at one time to the Wall Street 
Journal and the Book of the Month Club, 
and bought the Encyclopedia Britannica, He 
was stingy with the airplane hostesses whom 
he met at parties and even with the girls 
whom he called up, sailor-like, at ports of 
landing. However he took some of them on 
trips in the plane. 

Although he was meek in demeanor he had 
to impress everyone that he was a swash- 
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buckling pilot. His habit of dropping big 
names on the theory that it would enhance 
his ego was typified by the fact that he 
claimed a high official of Pan American Air- 
ways was a friend and had gotten him the 
job as copilot on the Dominican Air Lines. 
We have in writing from this official a com- 
plete denial of the episode, but Murphy 
thought it up out of a single irrelevant 
event—this high official had once been a 
passenger on a chartered plane that he 
piloted. 

Our research into the habits of Murphy 
naturally led us into the area of money. We 
knew that freelance pilots live lives of ter- 
rific temptation, It is profitable to smuggle 
nylon, drugs, guns, immigrants and people 
who want to enter or leave our shores il- 
legally. We are inclined to believe that the 
Border Patrol of the United States Govern- 
ment must have a substantial dossier on 
Murphy. 

We located three bank accounts. We do 
not say this is all. We obtained copies of 
his bank statements in two banks: The Cur- 
tiss National Bank of Miami Springs, Fla., 
and The National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 
Wash., (exhibits 24 and 25). 

From this we found a pattern which did 
not surprise us. Murphy was at times a 
man of money. From January to September 
1955, 5 months before March 12, 1956, Mur- 
phy deposited in one bank account more 
than $24,000 in large sums. It is a lot of 
money for a freelance copilot, and does not 
include other receipts in cash. 

Geri-Ann Powers says she brought over to 
Murphy in the Dominican Republic a bundle 
of money, approximating $4,000 in cash, 
which Murphy had left in his boarding house 
room in Miami. We confirmed the arrival of 
Geri-Ann at Ciudad Trujillo. 

We assume that the United States Treas- 
ury Department has the full records and 
knows whether these moneys were taxable 
or not, and if taxable, whether they were 
ever reported on a tax return. 

On the other side of this odd medallion 
we found that, according to Sidney Stein, 
on March 13, 1956, Murphy appeared to be 
short of funds. However we found that 
later, when the cash flowed in, he purchased 
a car, for which we have the receipt (ex- 
hibit 26). 

In a very short time Murphy was broke 
again and borrowed, on a false statement, 
$1,000 against the car (exhibit 27). The 
records also show that he borrowed $1,000 
from his father, paying back at the rate of 
$100 a month, and leaving an indebtedness 
open at the time of his death of about $100. 
We also note that his account with the 
Curtiss National Bank contained only $6.23 
at the date of his death. 

Although he was supposed to have said 
to one or more of his lady friends that he 
was making much money as a pilot on the 
Dominican Air Lines, his salary was in fact 
$350 a month, as can be seen from the bank 
loan application. 

At the request of a Government agency we 
procured complete flight records from April 
21, 1956, to November 19, 1956, of all trips 
taken by Murphy as copilot and one Octa- 
vio de la Maza as pilot for the Dominican 
Air Lines. As will be noted later, de la Maza 
was alleged to have been Murphy's murderer. 
The pilots were all citizens of the United 
States except one, a Dominican—de la Maza, 
The copilots were all Dominicans except 
one—Murphy. Indeed, before leaving the 
employ of the Dominican Air Lines Murphy 
requested that he be tested for a pilot’s 
license—and even this had to be declined 
with the suggestion that he had better go 
to Puerto Rico for the test. 

We confirmed an understandable antago- 
nism and jealousy between the American co- 
pilot Murphy and the Dominican pilot de la 
Maza. This was a natural outlet for frustra- 
tion on the part of the boy with the big 
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dream. It is certainly possible that he made 
efforts to destroy de la Maza; he not only re- 
ported what he deemed to be de la Maza’s 
imperfections as a pilot, but he took pictures, 
hoping to show de la Maza had flown too 
low and presumably should be discharged. 
This was presented as one of the motives for 
the alleged fight between de la Maza and 
Murphy, ending in Murphy’s death. 

Finally, we examined Murphy’s application 
and resignation as copilot of the Dominican 
Air Lines (exhibits 28 and 29). 

The adventures of Murphy, as reported by 
friends and later by the press, directed us 
again and again to Cuba. In addition to our 
previous references, Sally Caire is reported to 
have said that Murphy did several jobs in 
Cuba and Tom Guthrie said that Murphy, on 
December 2, 1956, boasted that he had helped 
the revolution in Cuba. 

We had taken Lantana and Miami Airports 
as the center of a circle of which the cir- 
cumference was determined by the gas-hour- 
speed formula mentioned previously. Al- 
though we had found no evidence to indicate 
that the radar screen which presumably pro- 
tects our Nation from unauthorized flights 
from the Florida shore, had made contact 
with N68100, we nevertheless decided to check 
Cuba. However, while scouring Cuban air- 
ports and contacting the Caribbean Legion 
and other sources of possible information, 
we also kept looking for N68100 in the 
United States, on the assumption that after 
finishing his foreign business Murphy would 
return the plane to our shores. We learned 
from Fred Ayer that Murphy had returned 
N68100 to the Trade Ayer Co. at Linden Air- 
port, Linden, N. J., on April 3, 1956, some 3 
days before the month he paid for had ex- 
pired. Our investigation up to this time had 
proceeded forward chronologically from the 
date the plane had been rented. We had 
uncovered one time gap within which 
N68100 could have been flown to a spot out- 
side of our country. While attempting to 
discover information relating to this time gap 
we at the same time continued to investigate 
the whereabouts of the plane up to the date 
it was returned to the Trade Ayer Co. 

One will recall that according to the affi- 
davit of Sidney S. Stein (exhibit 19, supra) 
Murphy had contracted for tiedown facili- 
ties for N68100 at Blue Star Hangar from 
March 13, 1956 to March 23, 1956. In addi- 
tion to the bill for these facilities, paid by 
Murphy on March 28, 1956, we also procured 
from Mr. Stein a bill for the sale of 206.6 gal- 
lons of gas and 20 quarts of oil with which 
N68100 was serviced on March 14, 1956 (ex- 
hibit 30). We cannot account for the extra 
6/10th of a gallon in excess of regular tanks, 
except by machine or billing error. Although 
the bill does not indicate the time at which 
such servicing was accomplished, Mr. Stein 
calculated for us that, based on the number 
of the bill, the transaction took place some- 
where between 1 and 5 p. m. on March 14, 
One will remember that in his affidavit (ex- 
hibit 13, supra) Henry Medlock informed us 
that Murphy made a number of phone calls 
to girls while N68100 was at Tamiami Airport 
and that when Murphy left the airport he 
gave Blue Star Hangar as his destination. 
There is no record of N68100 having left Blue 
Star Hangar on March 14. Consequently we 
felt it most reasonable to assume that Mur- 
phy did in fact return N68100 to Blue Star 
Hangar on the morning of March 14 after 
making his test flight. The Blue Star Hangar 
and Medlock’s office are both at Tamiami Air- 
port and are situated fairly close together 
(exhibit 18, supra). Therefore when Murphy 
notes that he made a test flight from Blue 
Star Hangar to Tamiami Airport he simply 
means that he left the airport from the Blue 
Star Hangar and returned to the same air- 
port 30 minutes later. Also, when he notes 
in the Tamiami log that he had left the air- 
port at 2:40 a. m. and gives his destination 
as Blue Star Hangar, he means that he went 
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on the equivalent of another test flight, this 
time noted in the log as a “check out,” and 
then returned to the Blue Star Hangar. 

Our assumption that Murphy returned 
N68100 to Blue Star Hangar was supported 
also by our belief that Murphy, in the space 
of little more than a day, would not have left 
the country in N68100 on two separate occa- 
sions for what could only have been two dis- 
tinct nefarious operations. If Murphy was, 
in fact, in Florida on a job we felt that it 
could only have been one job. All evidence 
pointed to March 13, 1956, as the day this 
business was transacted. In fact, all the 
allegations made in the press and elsewhere 
relating to N68100 also specify March 13 as 
the day of Murphy’s mystery flight. 

N68100 was tied up at Blue Star Hangar 
until March 23, 1956. According to the tes- 
timony of Stein and others at the airport, 
Murphy made occasional short flights in 
N68100 during this period. Some of these 
flights were merely joyrides with lady friends, 
Geri-Ann Powers informs us that she ac- 
companied Murphy on at least one such 
flight and we have reason to believe that an- 
other girl, Mary Neafie was also, on occasion, 
a passenger. On March 15, 1956, Murphy saw 
to the repair of his plane radio. On the 
same date he purchased a car from Ben Mc- 
Gahey, Inc., for which he paid $3,000 in cash 
(exhibit No. 26, supra). Although Murphy 
might haye appeared broke to Stein on March 
13, it was clear that within the space of 2 
days he had come into a considerable amount 
of money. The car was delivered to Murphy 
on March 17, at which time he returned the 
Chevrolet he had rented from the Hertz 
people, after having driven it only 50 miles. 

On March 16, 1956, N68100 was still tied up 
at Blue Star Hangar. It was on this day 
that Murphy replaced the seats which he and 
Harold French had removed from the aircraft 
before it left New York. Also on this date, 
at 8:19 a. m., Gerald Murphy made a flight for 
the American Air Taxi Service, owned and 
operated by Tom Guthrie. The flight was not 
made in N68100 but rather in a Bonanza 
plane, and it was made to Stuart, Fla. On 
the night of March 16 Murphy attended a 
birthday party at the home shared by Geri- 
Ann Powers and Mary Neafie in Miami. It 
was at this party that he met Geri-Ann for 
the first time. The records indicate that the 
plane remained at Blue Star Hangar until 
March 23, 1956, at which time it was trans- 
ferred to the 20th Street Airport and tied 
down at the American Air Taxi Service fa- 
cilities, 

The plane remained at the American Air 
Taxi Service until March 25, 1956. Accord- 
ing to the log of the International Airport 
at Miami, Fla., on that date Gerald Murphy 
flew N68100 to Nassau on a pleasure trip. He 
Was accompanied on this flight by Geri-Ann 
Powers, her boss and his wife. As the Inter- 
national Airport log indicates, the plane was 
returned to the 20th Street Airport on March 
26, 1956, at 12:30 a. m. 

From all the evidence it was by now obvious 
to us that although Murphy had not met 
Geri-Ann Powers prior to March 16, 1956, he 
had, by the end of the month, become seri- 
ously involved with her. In fact, on March 
31, 1956, Murphy removed N68100 from its 
tie-down spot at the American Air Taxi Serv- 
ice and, along with Geri-Ann, flew to Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, in order to spend Easter Sun- 
day with her parents. This fact is indicated 
not only by the docket at Middletown Air- 
port but also by a postcard written by Mur- 
phy to his mother and given to us by Mrs. 
Murphy (exhibit 31). Murphy and N68100 
remained in Middletown until April 2, 1956. 
On this date Murphy flew Geri-Ann to the 
Greater Cincinnati Airport in Boone County, 
Ky., where she left on another plane for 
Miami, Murphy's next and last stop with 
N68100 was Linden Airport, Linden, N. J. 
where he returned the plane to the Trade 
Ayer Co. on April 3, 1956. 
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Our investigation into the whereabout. of 
N68100 for the month of March 1956, had, 
with one crucial exception, come to an end. 
Although we had by now filled in most of the 
gaps in our mathematical equation, we were 
still left with the privotal 7-hour time gap 
which began shortly after 8 a. m. on March 
13, 1956, and ended at approximately 3 p. m. 
on the same day. We had kept an eye on 
Cuban leads. We now directed our full at- 
tention to that area. In addition to investi- 
gating possible contacts between Murphy and 
the Caribbean Legion, we sent our represent- 
atives to Cuba on February 26, 1958. We 
found that the Caribbean authorities had 
files on more than one aviator named Mur- 
phy and, without firming up the evidence, 
we isolated the area in which N68100 could 
have landed and then returned to Miami. 

After April 1, 1958, several responsible 
American correspondents sent cables from 
Cuba indicating that N68100 had arrived in 
Cuba on March 13, 1956 and returned to 
Florida the same day. Very soon these 
stories became more concrete, mentioning 
time of return to Tamiami airfield, the pur- 
pose of the trip, possible financial backers 
of the expedition, the existence of a Cuban 
government file on N68100, etcetera. These 
stories were carried in Spanish newspapers 
in the Caribbean area and South America. 

The chapter was not closed for us until 
after we had examined personally various 
points of possible landing in Cuba. We real- 
ize that illegal plane expeditions cannot be 
expected to provide legal evidence of arrivals 
and departures, or flight plans designed for 
the use of the police and the arrest of the 
fliers. So it was with the previous Murphy 
records in his use of N68100. 

In due course in Cuba we conferred with 
responsible officials of the Cuban Government 
and obtained confirmation consistent with 
all of our previous mathematical calcula- 
tions. The Cuban authorities have reliable 
reports from their own confidential sources 
that N68100 arrived in Cuba on the 13th of 
March 1956 and left Cuba on the same day. 

We have concluded that the public silence 
of the Cuban authorities as to this informa- 
tion in its possession is related to its con- 
tinued investigation into the financial back- 
ers of the N68100 exploit. 

We were unable to identify the passenger 
carried on the plane. As indicated else- 
where we find no evidence to support the 
idea that Galindez had any connection 
whatsoever with either Murphy, French or 
the expedition of N68100 or that the moneys 
received by Galindez from Cuba as hereafter 
shown in part V, were connected in any 
way with the flight of N68100. These Cuban 
moneys were in fact related to a very differ- 
ent operation conducted by Galindez—en- 
tirely remote from Murphy and his plane. 

In conclusion, Murphy was not the inno- 
cent young pilot duped into acting as the 
innocent aviator for “a sick patient.” On 
the other hand we find he was not a kidnap- 
per. Above all Galindez had nothing to do 
with Murphy or his plane at any time. In 
fact Murphy was engaged in an illegal oper- 
ation for hire and certainly not for con- 
science or idealism. We find not a scintilla 
of evidence that Galindez had any relation 
of any kind to Murphy or his trip to Cuba. 
The entire story in our judgment was a ca- 
nard trumped up by political enemies of the 
Dominican Republic or as suggested by evi- 
dence hereafter, was produced as a cloak to 
cover the real operation of Galindez and his 
so-called Basque fund of more than a million 
dollars. 


Observation re: sworn testimony in the 
Frank trial referring to N68100 and Galin- 
dez 


John Frank was tried and convicted in De- 
cember, 1957, in a Federal court for failing 
to register as an agent of the Dominican Re- 
public. The case is pending on appeal. Our 
scrutiny of this trial was made necessary be- 
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Cone of two references to the Galindez af- 
air, i 

Although the terms of our retainer agree- 
ment centered our energies on the investiga- 
tion of the possible relationship between Gal- 
indez and the activities of Gerald Murphy, 
the information which we uncovered often 
had application to what proved to be col- 
lateral matters. As has previously been ex- 
Plained, we believe in many instances that 
it would be inadvisable, both from a legal 
and moral standpoint, to discuss in great 
detail some of our collateral findings. How- 
ever, our duty to you requires that we re- 
veal certain facts which, at the very least, 
cast doubt on certain statements elicited at 
the trial of John Frank. 

1. Even before the Frank trial there were 
implications in various reputable gazettes 
that one Maj. Gen. Arturo E. Espaillat, for- 
mer Dominican Consul General in New 
York, was in some way involved with the Ga- 
lindez Kidnaping. Indeed there were some 
statements to the effect that Espaillat had 
flown with Murphy long before March 12, 
1956, and that Espaillat was in fact intimate 
with Murphy and had obtained employment 
for him with the Dominican Aviation Co. 
These assertions remained unsupported, how- 
ever, until testimony was elicited from Harold 
French at the Frank trial identifying Espail- 
lat as 1 of 3 men whom he met with Murphy 
at Linden Airport at Linden, N. J., on March 
6, 1956, in connection with N68100. (See 
page 628 et seq. of the trial record.) 

The fact that French’s identification was 
made under oath caused us to recheck all of 
the material we had purporting to relate 
Espaillat to Murphy in the Galindez kid- 
naping. We had previously assumed that no 
organizer of a kidnaping expedition would 
be so stupid as to go to the airport where 
the expedition originated and thereby expose 
himself to public surveillance. We were no 
longer content to adopt this assumption. 

A thorough examination of the record in 
the Frank trial revealed that French’s iden- 
tification of Espaillat was fuzzy and not 
quite firm. (See page 718 et seq. of the 
record.) In addition, evidence was intro- 
duced at the trial showing that the records 
of our State Department gave no indication 
that Espaillat was in the United States at 
all during the period surrounding March 6, 
1956. (See page 1176 et seq. of the record.) 
And finally we were faced with the testimony 
of one Maureen Marsh to the effect that 
she was with Espaillat in the Dominican Re- 
public on the day in question. Although 
we did not feel that Miss Marsh’s testimony, 
taken by itself, could be relied upon as con- 
clusive, we nevertheless did have to consider 
it as some evidence. 

We conducted several searching interro- 
gations of Espaillat which resulted in two 
sworn statements by him to the effect that 
he did not at any time fiy with Murphy 
either in or to the United States and that 
he did not know Murphy at any time before 
he became employed by the Dominican Air 
Lines, which was in April of 1956 (exhibits 
32, 33). In addition, we procured photo- 
static copies of Espaillat’s passports which 
show no departure from the Dominican Re- 
public during the period in question. We 
annex these photostats hereto, together with 
the trip schedule of Espaillat as indicated 
by these passports (exhibits 34, 35). We 
feel it is extremely unlikely that Espaillat 
could haye entered this country without the 
knowledge of our Immigration or Customs 
Officials, or that he made a secret illegal en- 
try across the Rio Grande or through Can- 
ada. 

In addition to the above, we have infor- 
mation in regard to Espaillat’s request for 
interrogation by the district attorney of New 
York County. Such meeting took place and 
we have examined the correspondence flow- 
ing therefrom. Considerable pressure was 
put upon the Dominican Government to al- 
low Espaillat, in destruction of diplomatic 
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immunity, to come to New York for further 
questioning. We would be less than can- 
did, however, if we did not say that entirely 
apart from the Galindez affair such action 
would create a dangerous international 
precedent. It would be disastrous for the 
safety of our Nation to urge the conversion 
of diplomatic immunity into a pattern where, 
upon request or pressure, one of the members 
of our Foreign Service might be subjected to 
examination under the court processes of 
some foreign nation. The destruction of dip- 
lomatic immunity is a double-edged sword. 
We have reason to believe that many nations 
would welcome an acquiesence by the Do- 
minican Government to the request of our 
State Department for the waiver of immu- 
nity by Mr. Espaillat because it would put 
them in a position to demand a similar 
waiver for members of our own Foreign Serv- 
ice for purposes of embarrassment and har- 
assment. We comment on this point only 
in order to make our position clear vis-a-vis 
the comments of honorable people who might 
imply from such a failure to waive diplomatic 
immunity some evidence of guilt. 

Indeed, correspondence which we have ex- 
amined indicates clearly that the Dominican 
Government has suggested that if any re- 
sponsible official of our Nation wanted to ex- 
amine Espaillat under oath such examination 
would be agreeable to the Dominican Goy- 
ernment provided it took place in the Domi- 
nican Republic. The record indicates further 
that the Dominican Government offered to 
haye such examination take place at the 
American Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. The 
American Government has not accepted this 
offer, Assuredly such examination would 
have been of aid to our inquiry. 

2. In his introductory remarks to the jury 
in the Frank trial, the United States Attorney 
insinuated a connection between the activi- 
ties of Frank and the disappearance of Gal- 
indez (see p. 49 et seq. of the record). The 
evidence elicited during the trial in support 
of this connection was a statement made by 
one Sarah Newcomer, secretary to Frank, 
that she recalled that Galindez’ name was 
mentioned in one of three reports submitted 
by Frank to the Dominican Government (see 
p. 520 of the record). We have received sat- 
isfactory information, which we must treat 
as confidential, to the effect that witness 
Newcomer's recollection was faulty, and that 
the report she referred to, consisting of sev- 
eral pages, unsigned and referring to various 
other people, did not include any reference 
to Galindez. We make no further comment 
thereon because the conviction of John 
Frank is presently on appeal. We believe 
that this information is now in the full 
consciousness of the Attorney General's 
office. 


PART II. NOTES RE MURPHY-DE LA MAZA AFFAIR 


Although the confines of our retainer in- 
cluded only implications connecting the Do- 
minican Government or its personnel with 
the disappearance of Galindez, it was early 
apparent that we might get valuable clues 
with respect to the Galindez affair by look- 
ing into the Murphy disappearance. Conse- 
quently we carried on a detailed investiga- 
tion as to the death, disappearance or pres- 
ent existence of Murphy. Despite the fact 
that our conclusions negate any connection 
between the Galindez disappearance and 
either Murphy, de la Maza or the Dominican 
Government, we think it proper to disclose 
at least some of the results of this collateral 
investigation. 

The chronology of the Murphy-de la Maza 
affair is summarized as follows: 

April 19, 1956: Murphy gets a job as co- 
pilot in the Dominican Air Lines. 

November 17, 1956: Murphy gives notice to 
the Dominican Air Lines of his intention to 
resign. 

December 2, 1956: Murphy fs In Florida. 

December 3, 1956: Murphy disappears in 
the Dominican Republic. 
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December 6, 1956: The Dominican police 
begin an investigation with respect to Mur- 
phy’s disappearance. 

December 8, 1956: Court hearings are held 
in the Dominican Republic with respect to 
the Murphy disappearance. 

December 17, 1956; Mr. Murphy, Sr., and 
Sally Caire arrive at the Jaragua Hotel in the 
Dominican Republic and remain there until 
December 21, 1956. 

December 19, 1956: Octavio de la Maza, a 
Dominican citizen and a pilot of the Domini- 
can Air Lines, is detained as a suspect as a 
result of a tip from a United States Govern- 
ment official. 

January 7, 1957: de la Maza, having been 
held as a suspect, is found dead in his cell 
hanging from a shower rod. 

January 7, 1957: A suicide note, allegedly 
in de la Maza’s handwriting and confessing 
to the murder of Murphy, is found on his 
body. 

March 20, 1957: The Murphy family, 
through Congressman Porter of Oregon, their 
attorney, begins a civil suit for money dam- 
ages as a result of the murder of Murphy by 
de la Maza. 

March 22, 1957: The Murphy family, with 
the consent of Congressman PORTER, accepts 
settlement out of court in the sum of $50,000. 

At the start, we were faced with a myriad 
of implications going in inconsistent direc- 
tions. Sally Caire, Murphy's financée, was 
quoted as saying that Gerald Murphy was 
still alive. Other parts of the press indi- 
cated that he had been killed by a Domini- 
can aviator, Octavio de la Maza. Elsewhere 
we read that he was not killed by de la Maza 
but by some official of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. 

All of the reports eventually agreed that 
de la Maza had been arrested for the murder 
of Murphy and that de la Maza was found 
hanged in a Dominican jail. There were 
also stories that de la Maza had not hung 
himself but was executed by the Dominican 
Government in a way that would make it 
appear a suicide. In addition, it was re- 
ported in our press that de la Maza had 
signed a written confession of his guilt for 
the murder of Murphy. 

Since, as above indicated, it is clear that 
there is no evidence connecting the Domini- 
can Government or Gerald Lester Murphy 
with the disappearance of Galindez, we shall 
not elaborate in full detail the results of our 
investigation into the Murphy-de la Maza 
incident. In general may we say that our 
confidential files are replete with factual ma- 
terial on this situation, which had become 
related by unsupported theorles to the Ga- 
lindez disappearance. Since Murphy and his 
N68100 were involved in a Cuban venture we 
even pondered at one time the possibility of 
Galindez having been a coventurer with 
Murphy and French in renting the plane for 
the expedition to Cuba. Although one 
might assume that the emotional sympa- 
thies of Galindez would be contra Batista, 
we find no rational reason or evidence which 
would lead us to believe that Galindez was 
part of the Murphy-French expedition. In 
fact, the only description of the occupant of 
the plane accompanying Murphy (see ex- 
hibit 16, supra) bears no resemblance to 
Galindez. 

We have reviewed with care the court 
inquiry conducted by the Department of 
Justice of the Dominican Republic with re- 
spect to the disappearance or death of Mur- 
phy. These hearings commenced a few days 
after Murphy’s disappearance and covered 
approximately 300 pages of testimony and 60 
witnesses. We scrutinized with particular 
care the evidence produced indicating a 
prior disaffection between Murphy and de la 
Maza. We conferred at length with the then 
chief prosecutor. We conferred with the then 
and present head of the Department of Jus- 
tice. -We interviewed the captain of police. 
We inspected personally the location where 
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the murder of Murphy by de la Maza was 
supposed to have taken place. We inspected 
the jail where de la Maza allegedly hung 
himself. We reviewed the evidence of the 
autopsy performed on the body of de la 
Maza. We scrutinized the autopsy report 
which was signed by an eminent American 
surgeon who participated. We arranged to 
have the handwriting expert who had ex- 
amined the de la Maza confession come 
from Spain to the Dominican Republic and 
we examined him at length. We conferred 
on several occasions with the local eminent 
attorney, Mr. Cruz Ayala, and Robert Abra- 
hams, a distinguished American attorney in 
Philadelphia, who had been retained 
through Congressman Porter to represent 
the Murphy family in the civil suit for dam- 
ages directed against the de la Maza fam- 
ily for compensation for the death of Mur- 
phy. We have read with care the briefs filed 
in such civil suit. We find them to be of 
high caliber. We examined the documents 
indicating complete approval by Congress- 
man Porter and Murphy's parents of the 
settlement finally reached. 

We addressed ourselves to the report that 
de la Maza had hung himself on a piece of 
mosquito netting and we found that, in fact, 
it was not netting but the binding which 
holds the netting. We have a duplicate of 
this binding in our possession. The actual 
physical layout of the cell with respect to 
faucet, shower outlet and body marks is 
consistent with the report of the autopsy. In 
brief, we examined literally scores of docu- 
ments and persons related to the Murphy 
death and the de la Maza death. 

We have understanding and deep sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Murphy, the mother of 
Gerald. In fact, we understand her grief. 
And since this evidence bears no relation to 
the Galindez affair, we see no point or duty 
which impels us to spread on the record 
documentation which would have little value 
other than to satisfy the purveyors of scan- 
dal. Furthermore, much of our information 
came to us under the cloak of privileged 
communications, without which a lawyer 
could not wisely counsel any client. 

We add only that the original inquiry 
conducted by the Dominican Republic into 
the Murphy case was carried out under the 
best of Anglo-Saxon legal tradition—in 
open court, with full disclosure and, above 
all, with representatives of our Nation in 
attendance. The record is ungarbled, the 
witnesses numerous and the questioning in- 
tensive. In addition, it is perhaps interest- 
ing to note that the suspicion that de la 
Maza was the killer of Murphy was first 
brought to the attention of the Dominican 
authorities by a responsible official of the 
United States Government. 

As to background on the personality of 
de la Maza, we procured and examined in- 
quiries conducted by authorities in Great 
Britain a few years before when de la Maza 
was implicated in a fight resulting in a death. 
We also looked at the record existing in 
Great Britain showing de la Maza’s drunken 
behavior. 

In reply to one implication, we examined 
into the source of money, $50,000, paid by 
the de la Maza family to settle the case, 
and procured copies of bank records setting 
forth the details of the transaction based on 
a loan resting on collateral. We must add 
that through the good offices of Mr. Abra- 
hams, the attorney retained by Porter as 
general counsel to the Murphy family, and 
with the consent of his clients, we reviewed 
his entire file in this case. 

Because of an insinuation from a Govern- 
ment agency we looked into the reasonable- 
ness of the fee paid to Congressman PorTER’s 
selected attorneys. We found it fully justi- 
fied and moderate compared to American 
conventions on contingent fees. 

We made no investigation touching on the 
position taken by Congressman Porter, chief 
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counsel for the Murphy family, that after 
he had obtained the settlement for the Mur- 
phy family he became convinced that de la 
Maza had not been responsible for Murphy’s 
death. He still holds this view. Indeed as 
late as April 1958, he is on record as stating 
his belief in de la Maza’s innocence (see 
Exhibit 36). If Congressman PORTER is cor- 
rect, the $50,000 was obviously paid by the 
wrong defendant, and yet, after inquiry, we 
found that there was no proffer of the return 
of the money by Congressman PORTER to the 
de la Maza family. 

Throughout this inquiry we have as- 
sembled evidence, much of it documentary, 
reflecting seriously on the behavior patterns 
of persons close to Gerald Murphy. How- 
ever, in view of our conclusions we deem it 
irrelevant to reveal this information. 

It is only fair to say that we found no 
infirmity arising from, or implicit in, the 
judicial inquiry conducted by the Domini- 
can Republic as to the disappearance of 
Murphy, the detention of de la Maza, the 
suicide of de la Maza, the confession of de 
la Maza, and the civil suit for damages 
brought by the Murphy family resulting in 
a settlement as above mentioned. 

We feel we should comment on one addi- 
tional item, namely, the validity of the 
handwritten confession of de la Maza. We 
are not handwriting experts. We did, how- 
ever, look into the retention of Mr. Manuel 
Ferrandis Torres, an expert of high standing 
in Spain. We noted that, unlike Mr. Torres 
who found the confession to be genuine, 
there was an implication by our Govern- 
ment that there was some question as to its 
authenticity. We are informed that our 
Government made such observations with- 
out having examined the original of the 
confession or of other documents indis- 
putably written by de la Maza. It saw 
only photostatic copies of the basic mate- 
rial. On the other hand, Mr. Torres based 
his opinion on an examination of the origi- 
nals. We retained an independent expert, 
J. Howard Haring, a man of international 
repute in the examination of handwritings. 
Mr. Haring studied photographs of all orig- 
inal documents previously examined in the 
Dominican Republic by Mr. Torres. He has 
given us a full statement analyzing the 
opinion of Mr. Torres, and he concludes as 
follows: 

“During the examination and the compari- 
son, an opportunity was afforded me to re- 
view the report of the document expert, Don 
Manuel Ferrandis Torres. This report em- 
phasizes the fact that it is important to 
make a study of the original documents. 

“In conclusion, it is my sincere belief that 
in order to arrive at a positive and signifi- 
cant opinion it would be necessary for me 
to examine and photograph the original doc- 
uments. This is the only proper method for 
me to arrive ata firm opinion. Additionally, 
it would be impossible for any expert to arrive 
at a definite conclusion based upon the ma- 
terial submitted.” 

At one point we asked the Dominican 
Government to send to us the originals for 
our examination. That Government, we 
think with propriety, said that these were 
court documents and that they could not 
be sent outside of the Dominican Republic, 
but it made clear that we would be free 
to have our expert examine the documents 
in the Dominican Republic. We are in- 
formed that a similar proffer of inspection 
and examination was made to our Govern- 
ment and that such proffer was not accepted. 
We went one step further and procured the 
assurance of the Spanish handwriting expert, 
Mr. Torres, that he would confer in the 
Dominican Republic with the representatives 
of our Government who had cast doubt on 
the authenticity of his report. Mr. Torres 
also indicated that he would gladly confer 
with our own expert if he should come to 
any conclusions contrary to those reached 
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by Mr. Torres. At about this point, since 
we had found that the Galindez disappear- 
ance was divorced from Murphy's activities, 
we went no further toward determining the 
validity of the opinion of the Spanish hand- 
writing expert. 

PART III, OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO GALINDEZ’ 

FEARS OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Part I of this opinion confirms the New 
York City Police Department in its renten- 
tion of Galindez as a missing person, and 
then sets forth documentary proof of the 
falsity of the kidnaping and boat theories. 
While checking the mathematics of N68100, 
before we located its true destination we 
were looking simultaneously for motives on 
the part of the Dominican Government and 
motives underlying Galindez’ expressions of 
fear of Dominican reprisals. 

In aid of interpreting such data we supply 
an appraisal of the personality of Galindez. 

1. Some general observations on the per- 
sonality of Galindez: We felt it necessary to 
study the background of this man whose 
disappearance has created such a stir in the 
Western Hemisphere. This we did in the 
hope of ascertaining from his past activities 
some clue as to the cause of his disappear- 
ance, 

Galindez was born on October 12, 1915, in 
Spain to a Basque father and Castillian 
mother. After attending a Jesuit university, 
he graduated from the law school of the 
University of Madrid in June 1936. As a 
student Galindez excelled. The commence- 
ment of the Spanish Civil War 1 month after 
his graduation interrupted his academic 
career. As is stated by many Spanish schol- 
ars, the civil war, with its attendant conflicts 
and confusions, split many Spanish families. 
The Galindez family was no exception. 
Early in the conflict the young Galindez 
found himself fighting on the side opposite 
from that of his father and brother. From 
the first he was a staunch supporter of the 
Loyalist cause in Spain and during the war 
he acted as something like a court-martial 
judge for military offenses committed on the 
front. 

Although his decision to act for the Loyal- 
ist cause destroyed to some extent the close 
ties which he had maintained with his fa- 
ther, a well-known opthalmologist, it did not 
by any means cause a complete break in 
their relations. According to Dr. Fermin 
Galindez Iglesias, the half brother of Jesus 
de Galindez, although the father and son 
differed in matters of politics they remained 
very much attached to each other and cor- 
responded during their long separation. In- 
deed, the fact that Galindez’ mother died 
shortly after his birth gives credence in the 
minds of some of his greatest admirers to 
the belief that the relationship between the 
father and son was close. Galindez’ brother 
mentions numerous requests made to Jesus 
de Galindez by his father asking him to re- 
turn to Spain, although he adds that com- 
munications between the two rarely men- 
tioned politics. 

The Galindez family was Catholic. Since 
his disappearance, there has been much con- 
flicting evidence by various friends and as- 
sociates of Galindez as to whether or not 
he was a pious Catholic. Based on much 
evidence from practicing Catholics, includ- 
ing at least one priest, and also based upon 
the Catholic background of his family, it 
seems most reasonable to conclude that 
Galindez was indeed of Catholic conviction 
although he did not perhaps practice the 
formalities of his religion with great regu- 
larity. 

The identification of Galindez with the 
Basque nationalist cause in Spain appears 
to be the result more of his own choice 
than of any inherited feelings. His brother 
stated that he was the only member of 
his family with strong Basque nationalistic 
feelings. Regardless of its origin, however, 
according to his brother, Galindez’ attach- 
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ment to the Basque ideal of an independent 
Basque republic in Spain began early in his 
lifetime and remained a focal point of his 
activities in later life. Despite this close 
attachment, however, and despite his fre- 
quent protestations of a thorough knowledge 
of the Basque language, Galindez’ own writ- 
ings, both public and private, and the testi- 
mony of his intimate acquaintances make it 
clear that he did not have a complete com- 
mand of the difficult Basque language. 

Following the defeat of the Loyalist armies 
at the hands of the Franco forces in Spain, 
Galindez went into exile. His first stop was 
France, where he remained for almost a year 
and then on February 28, 1939, he moved to 
the Dominican Republic along with many 
of his countrymen who accepted the polit- 
ical asylum offered by that country to refu- 
gees from Franco. 

It is interesting to note that these men 
and women who had proved such stanch 
and active opponents of tyranny and auto- 
cratic government in Spain were given polit- 
ical asylum by Generalissimo Trujillo. The 
motivation for such a reception is in itself 
an enigma but the solution to this enigma 
is perhaps better left to the historian or the 
social scientist. Oddly enough, the Domini- 
can Republic received for political asylum 
thousands of Loyalists at a time when our 
Government and, in the main, our people, 
falsely assumed that Loyalists were ipso facto 
adherents of communism. For our purpose 
it is sufficient to mention that during his 
stay in the Dominican Republic Galindez 
was engaged in certain activities of a schol- 
arly nature for the Government as. well as 
certain business activities of his own. In 
addition we were told by Jose Antonio de 
Aguirre, president of the Basque Govern- 
ment-in-exile, that Galindez had acted as 
his agent and had arranged for Aguirre to 
deliver several lectures in the Dominican 
Republic. 

During the 7 years of his stay in the Do- 
minican Republic Galindez taught legal sub- 
jects in the Diplomatic and Consular School 
attached to the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs (salary—about $100 per month), and 
was from 1945 to 1946 Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Labor Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Economy (sal- 
ary—$150 per month). He also served as 
secretary of the National Wage Adjustment 
Committee. The reports in the press that 
he was a tutor to the children of Generalis- 
simo Trujillo were found to be untrue. 
Galindez left for Miami on February 1, 1946. 
In August of 1949 he registered with the 
Department of Justice as representative of 
the Basque Delegation to the United States, 
& post which he occupied up to the date of 
his disappearance. 

Galindez’ activities after his arrival in the 
United States give evidence of an active, 
intelligent, liberal and productive mind. 
Aside from his activities for the promotion 
of Basque interests much of his time was 
spent on Latin American affairs. He wrote 
articles, gave lectures, and moderated at 
conferences directed to the democratic im- 
provement of Latin America. It should be 
noted that these activities Involved much 
traveling, both here and abroad. Galindez 
was not a citizen of the United States and 
there is a conflict of evidence as to whether 
he wanted to become one. His circle of 
friends and associates included many well 
known Latin American writers and liberals. 

On the whole those who knew him speak 
well of him. His friends report he was hon- 
est, able, and ambitious, although a few 
thought him a bit eccentric. Some think 
he desired eventually to attain political of- 
fice in this country. Some believe, however, 
that his interests and desires were limited 
to a less glamorous role. Although his nu- 
merous associations no doubt put him in 
contact with people whose political leanings 
might be described as radical, we have been 
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able to find absolutely no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the allegation made by some that 
Galindez was either a Communist or a fel- 
low traveler. At one time, however, he felt 
it necessary to write in defensive tones to 
a lady friend to assure her that he was not a 
Communist. 

From 1951 until the date of his disappear- 
ance Galindez was a lecturer at Columbia 
University. Contrary to the impression fos- 
tered by inaccurate reporting Galindez was 
at no time a professor at Columbia. In the 
words of Dr. John A. Krout, vice president 
and provost of Columbia University, “Galin- 
dez was a part-time lecturer from 1951 to 
March 1956. His rank was equivalent to that 
of an instructor.” In fact it was not until 
after the publication of his thesis in July 
that Galindez was awarded his doctorate 
degree from Columbia. It is also clear from 
the record that Galindez was well thought of 
by his students and respected by the faculty. 
His courses were well attended, and his stu- 
dents enthusiastic. 

As representative of the Basque Govern- 
ment-in-exile in this country, Galindez’ ac- 
tivities ostensibly included the solicitation 
and collection of various sums of money 
from all over the world to aid the Basque 
cause. We have the word of none other than 
Jose Antonio de Aguirre, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Basque Republic-in-Exile, that 
in the performance of these duties Galindez 
was at all times honest and competent. In 
a letter written by Aguirre to an associate in 
New York, he states: “The integrity and 
honesty of Galindez is beyond all types of 
doubts. His scrupulousness and diligence 
has been exemplary, and for this reason 
Galindez has been able to count on, and can 
count on today, my total and absolute con- 
fidence. His accounts have always been ex- 
act and he has done no other thing except 
to obey the orders he received.” 

This financial integrity mentioned by 
Aguirre, and endorsed by many of Galindez’ 
associates, perhaps may account for his repu- 
tation for frugality. As an instructor at 
Columbia University, Galindez reported his 
salary as neyer over $2,006. In fact, accord- 
ing to his own income-tax declaration, he 
received for teaching and writing $3,053 in 
1953, $2,347 in 1954, and $2,640 in 1955. The 
rent for his apartment, which was also his 
office, was $187 a month and was said by 
Galindez (according to his sworn statement) 
to be covered by a contribution of $350 a 
month. And yet he is known to have ac- 
cumulated from $15,000 to $30,000 in stocks 
and other securities in his own name and 
he wrote letters about his interests in tung- 
sten mines in Mexico and utilities abroad. 
His revealed income is not on its face con- 
sistent with his assets after payment of 
taxes. His reputation was that of a no- 
toriously cheap diner and low tipper. He 
was heard to complain about the high price 
of everything. 

Yet there is a certain enigma to Galindez’ 
spending which is not readily understood or 
solyed. In addition to the numerous reports 
of his frugality there are also statements by 
a number of reliable and intimate sources 
to the effect that, although apparently ex- 
tremely tight with his money, Galindez in 
fact spent large sums on nightclub enter- 
tainment unbeknownst to most of his 
friends and associates. His letters from 
Mexico and his books of account so indi- 
cate, The amount of money spent by Ga- 
lindez was far in excess of what his moderate 
salary and other income would suggest. The 
question of Galindez’ finances will be con- 
sidered in greater detail at another point. 
The question is vital not only for a more 
profound understanding of Galindez as a 
person but, perhaps more importantly, for 
the purpose of uncovering possible motives 
connected with his disappearance. 

There is no doubt that Galindez was a 
figure of international prominence, albeit on 
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a minor scale. He was known in Spain and 
parts of South America. He was, it seems, 
a curious combination of a warm, social in- 
dividual, and a methodical scholar. He was 
an active writer and imposing speaker. In 
short, he was a man whose high ideals and 
practical accomplishments seem to be such 
as to justify the large measure of praise and 
concern which has been evidenced by his 
friends and associates. However, it must be 
remembered that there attaches to all men, 
and especially to men of public prominence, 
the possibility that beneath the facade which 
they show to the world there lurks a secret 
and very private self which seeks strange 
bedfellows, often with unusual and disas- 
trous consequences. 

The enigma of Galindez is the enigma of 
many men. The facade which he showed 
to the world and to his friends was built 
upon silence, industry, and competence. 
The deep and perhaps incredible activity 
which was conducted behind this facade was 
revealed slowly, in short amazing bursts. 
When Ed Mowery, writing for the New York 
Herald Tribune, first revealed on July 2, 
1956, that Galindez was a registered agent of 
the Basque Government-in-Exile and that 
he had sworn that in such capacity he col- 
lected over $1 million, the news shocked even 
his close friends. Few if any knew that he 
was registered or that he had claimed to be 
the recipient of regular monthly sums which 
ran from $2,500 to 247,000 a month for about 
6 years. Indeed a present claim in the 
United States Tax Court by the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for over $60,000 of taxes 
on personal, unreported income, reflecting as 
it does upon Galindez’ finances, only adds to 
the amazement—but may heip in solving his 
disappearance. 

As our investigation proceeded there were 
made available to us numerous letters writ- 
ten by Galindez to various people which 
added to the true picture hidden behind 
the facade. Scores of letters reveal a strong 
and passionate interest in women which be- 
lies the ascetic picture of a narrow scholar 
which Galindez offered to the outside world. 
Galindez was indeed a scholar, but he was 
also much more. For now, it suffices to say 
that the part of his life which he kept so 
carefully hidden may well have been the 
most important part. 

2. A possible basis of fear uttered by Galin- 
dez vis-a-vis the Dominican Republic: In- 
creasingly the bar has learned to look for mo- 
tive in the hidden, not-quite-declared, be- 
havior patterns of people—the areas of 
studied avoidance, the seeming over-aggres- 
siveness of word or act, and even in the subtle 
exhibition of defenses unrelated to shields 
required by the person to cope with life. It 
is necessary at all times to search for those 
inner springs of action which may help to 
explain a personality in terms of his fears 
and hopes. 

It is by now fairly common knowledge that 
before his disappearance on March 12, 1956, 
Galindez made statements to several friends 
and associates whom we have interviewed 
and whom we trust, to the effect that if he 
did ever disappear it would be because the 
Dominican Republic had done away with 
him. Such predictions were made long be- 
fore it was known that he intended to write 
a Ph. D. thesis on “The Era of Trujillo.” In- 
deed, he stated this fear in a letter to the 
New York Police Department, dated October 
4, 1952, but interestingly enough, never 
mailed. 

It is relevant to note that this document 
found in his apartment, together with sepa- 
rate envelopes of cash running to a sizable 
total; an old unwitnessed, and therefore un- 
probatable, will; a jumble of papers, letters, 
and documents in disarray; revealed one side 
of his personality. Faced at the outset with 
these statements of his fear, we felt it our 
duty to probe further into the relationship 
between Galindez and the Dominican Gov- 
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ernment before he came to our shores, in 
the hope of discovering whether this fear 
was a rational product based on actual fact, 
or whether it was merely the product of a 
mind on defense or a designed cloak for 
other unexpressed pressures. 

The most commonly discussed motive 
pointed to by those who link the disappear- 
ance of Galindez with the Dominican Gov- 
ernment is that of his writings, primarily, 
his Thesis, although Galindez himself related 
his fear in October 1952 to a single article 
which appeared in July 1952 in Bohemia, a 
magazine published in Habana, Cuba. It 
was reported in the press that these “writ- 
ings” were of a nature so derogatory to 
Generalissimo Trujillo that it was reasonable 
to assume that they gave rise, in the mind 
of either the Generalissimo or his friends, 
to a hatred which could only be assuaged 
by the eradication of Galindez. Our ap- 
praisal of such allegations will be discussed 
later in detail. At this time it is important 
to note that all allegations connecting Ga- 
lindez’ disappearance with the Dominican 
Government have rested their arguments for 
motive solely on these writings, and on addi- 
tional verbal communications made by Ga- 
lindez to his close friends and associates, 
even though the expression of his fears long 
antedated any such writings. 

In our inquiries we discovered an item 
which was not too easy to put into proper 
perspective in relation to this assumed fear 
on the part of Galindez. At the time of his 
departure from the Dominican Republic, 
Galindez was charged with having illegally 
appropriated 10,000 pesos. Since the Do- 
minican Republic has a currency parity 
with our dollar, pesos should be read as the 
same as United States dollars. 

On August 8, 1945, Galindez, then a resi- 
dent of Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State for Labor and National Economy of 
the Dominican Republic (exhibit 37). Its 
terms are in fact the polished and praise- 
worthy phrases of an obviously cultured 
writer and might even be thought to consti- 
tute flattery: “It is my wish * * +," writes 
Galindez, “to contribute my humble assets 
to the apogee I have observed in this hos- 
pitable country, raised to high levels of cul- 
ture and of progress through the solicitude 
and watchfulness of its illustrious president 
Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, whom I admire and respect for his 
high democratic ideals and his gifts of great 
statesmanship.” ‘These words of praise are 
not easy to explain against other words in 
the life of this unusual character. He was 
free to leave without sycophancy (as he did 
leave without notice); he may have meant 
what he wrote; he may have allowed his per- 
sonal ambition to pervert his integrity, as 
might also have been the case when he 
sought opportunity to write a weekly col- 
umn for a large-circulation New York Span- 
ish newspaper in which he never mentioned 
the Dominican Government or any official 
thereof. Whatever the explanation, Galindez 
then states that he desires to undertake for 
the Government a compilation of the Labor 
Laws of the Dominican Republic, He offers, 
for the sum of 15,000 pesos, to deliver within 
3 months’ time 8,000 copies of such compila- 
tion. And finally, he asks that 12,000 pesos 
be paid to him in advance. 

A valid legal contract signed by Galindez 
and by the Secretary of State for Labor and 
National Economy attests to the substantial 
acceptance of this offer by the Government. 
(See exhibit 38.) Instead of the 12,000 pesos 
which Galindez desired as an advance, the 
contract shows that he finally agreed to ac- 
cept 10,000 pesos upon the execution of the 
contract and another 5,000 pesos when he 
delivered the 8,000 copies. The delivery date 
is stated to be 3 months after the 17th day of 
August 1945, the date of execution of the 
contract. 
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In accordance with the terms of this con- 
tract a check was issued by the Dominican 
Government for Galindez, dated the 20th of 
August 1945 for the sum of 10,000 pesos, 
On the face of this check is printed the nota- 
tion that it is an advance for a compilation 
and publication of 8,000 copies of the Labor 
Laws. On the back of the check is found 
the endorsement of Galindez (exhibit 39). 
The purpose for which the check was deliv- 
ered and the fact of delivery are further evi- 
denced by separate receipt dated August 20, 
1945, and executed by Galindez (exhibit 40). 

We located no further written communica- 
tion between the parties until the 20th of 
November 1945, Under the terms of his con- 
tract, Galindez was supposed to have sup- 
plied the compilation of Labor Laws by the 
17th of November. He did not meet this 
obligation, however, and such fact is recited 
in a letter of November 20 to him from the 
then Secretary of State for Labor and Na- 
tional Economy (exhibit 41). The letter is 
curt in tone and ends by “requesting ex- 
planations.” Galindez answers on the 30th 
of November 1945, admitting his fault, at- 
tributing his failure to “personal incon- 
veniences I have been faced with,” and re- 
questing a new expiration date of February 
5, 1946 (exhibit 42). The request for exten- 
sion is granted by the Secretary for Labor 
and National Economy in a letter addressed 
to Galindez, dated the 5th of December (ex- 
hibit 43). After granting the extension the 
letter concludes that “if by February 5, 1946, 
you have not submitted same, we will pro- 
ceed against you by means of appropriate 
judicial channels.” 

Apparently Galindez again failed to deliver 
on schedule and beginning February 7, 1946, 
one can see the judicial machinery of the 
Dominican Government set in motion in 
his pursuit. On that date an introductory 
summons is issued against Galindez (exhibit 
44) reciting the facts above mentioned and 
accusing him of violation of the crime of 
Abuse of Confidence under the laws of the 
Dominican Government. Perusing the re- 
maining judicial papers involved in this ac- 
tion one sees through various orders and 
summonses, that a search made for Galindez 
proved unproductive and that an order for 
his provisional imprisonment because of his 
failure to appear in the action was subse- 
quently issued. He had, in fact, left the 
Dominican Republic at this time. 

We approached this entire line of evidence 
with surprise since this was the first dis- 
covery we made pointing to a conflict of 
money habits compared to the facade he 
held out to his friends, as set forth in more 
detail elsewhere. Moreover, it would be difi- 
cult to understand why a government which 
claims innocence in the alleged disappear- 
ance of Galindez would manufacture a set 
of papers indicating a reason for lack of 
affection, to say the least, between it and 
its alleged victim. On the other hand, we 
examined the reason for the Dominican Gov- 
ernment’s failure to pursue its claim. We 
even explored whether this advance to Gal- 
indez had been contrived in order to have 
a hold on him, Galindez’ prior consistent 
admiration for the Generalissimo negates 
such theory. 

May not this affair have accounted for 
Galindez’ statements to friends that he 
feared reprisals from the Dominican Repub- 
lic? It is consistent with a fear-guilt thesis 
that he mentioned this incident involving 
the unreturned 10,000 pesos to no one that 
we know of. If he felt innocent of the charge 
of which he was accused, would he not have 
announced his position to his friends or 
associates? On the other hand, having a 
need to express an experienced fear it would 
be natural enough for him to alter its cause 
so as to make it acceptable to his self-respect 
with the least possible damage to his ego. 
Finally, we had to appraise the enigma that 
an ordinarily courageous person should 
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excuse his flattery of Trujillo by the need of 
money. Unfortunately, we found no friend 
who could provide the Galindez defense to 
this documentary evidence of odd behavior. 

Above all, it is difficult to consider Galin- 
dez’ abuse of confidence as being sufficient 
motivation for the Dominican Government 
to cause his disappearance. For one thing, 
it should be noted that the events described 
above took place approximately 10 years 
before such disappearance. It is difficult to 
believe that a government would wait so 
long a time before exacting vengeance from 
an alleged criminal, especially since his 
whereabouts were not secret. We refer in our 
law memorandum to possible rights and 
remedies that touch on this transaction. 

It seems clear that this business of labor 
laws discloses little, if any, actual objective 
motivation which would lead one to believe 
that the Dominican Government in fact did 
away with Galindez. The effect, however, of 
this guilt on the mind of a man as sensitive 
and introspective as Galindez cannot be so 
easily discounted. It is not inconveivable 
that the consciousness of guilt which he may 
have suffered as a result of his actions caused 
the incident to be exaggerated in his own 
mind beyond its actual proportions. Hav- 
ing thus arrived at such a subjective view of 
the incident it would not be unnatural for 
him to attribute this view to the Dominican 
Government, and to live thereby in constant 
fear of a severe punishment not at all justi- 
fied by the facts. Thus we appraised this 
tangential episode before we had found other 
unusual events in the financial life of 
Galindez. 


PART IV. CLAIMS AS TO WHEREABOUTS OF 
GALINDEZ 


We have found no evidence whatsover 
that Galindez is dead. As was to be ex- 
pected the public announcement of our in- 
vestigation brought forward a great number 
of people who claimed that they had im- 
portant evidence as to the whereabouts of 
Galindez. As is usual in the case of much- 
publicized legal controversies, and especially 
in one with a flavor of international in- 
trigue, it seemed during the first weeks 
of our study that behind every phone call 
and letter we received lurked a would-be 
informant, ready and willing to supply us 
with “vital and conclusive inside dope.” 

The information we were offered fell into 
two distinct categories. On the one hand 
there were people who claimed that they 
could produce various parts of Galindez’ 
anatomy or various of his personal effects 
which would, they claimed, provide us with 
the missing answer to the Galindez puzzle. 
On the other hand we were presented with 
numerous claims of supposed eye witnesses 
who stated that they had seen Galindez at 
various places after March 12, 1956, the date 
of his disappearance. 

Since for the first few months we had 
little upon which to base our investigation 
save the theories put forward by various 
organs of public opinion in this country, 
we felt that we could not, in good con- 
science, label as crackpots all those who 
came to us with proffers of proof, no matter 
how absurd some of them might have 
sounded, without making at least an initial 
attempt to probe their validity. Such is 
both the burden and the duty of a lawyer 
in search of truth, for who can predict in 
advance what fiction might turn out to be 
fact and what seemingly innocuous and 
farfetched piece of evidence might under 
close analysis be transformed into the key 
to an important mystery? Consequently 
we turned no one away, although we dis- 
counted any lead that had as a premise the 
fact that Galindez was a member of the 
Communist Party or that his disappearance 
involved a disappointed female, or even a 
jealous male. Our staff research and anal- 
ysis of the character of Galindez early 
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prompted us to do so. We did encourage 
the production of any clues while at the 
same time emphasizing that such evidence, 
if it were to be taken seriously, would have 
to be accompanied by some proof of its 
validity. 

We focused our attention on the alleged 
eyewitness evidence which was offered. 
We knew that in all instances it would be 
necessary to investigate the informant, even 
though we guaranteed him anonymity if 
requested. We here report on a few inci- 
dents which either had partial public 
notice or came to the attention of agencies 
of our Government. It is only fair to state 
that there are people who disagree with our 
conclusions on the stories mentioned herein, 

1. Soon after the nature of our investi- 
gation was made public we received a letter 
in an educated hand from a young lady 
inmate of a reformatory. The lady in- 
formed us that during the years 1951 to 
1953 she was a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity where she had occasion to study 
under Galindez and to know him personally. 
In this letter she implied a certain distaste 
for the Trujillo regime, and a genuine affec- 
tion for Galindez. Included in her letter 
is the surprising statement that she saw 
Galindez some time in 1957. 

The startling nature of her revelation of 
course prompted us to visit the lady in 
question after we verified her attendance at 
Columbia and other facets of her person- 
ality. The result of our investigation in 
this matter is an affidavit dated October 18, 
1957, signed by the lady, and notarized by 
the parole officer of the reformatory in which 
she is presently incarcerated. As a matter 
of taste we eliminated identifications—ex- 
cept for use by Government Officials (ex- 
hibit 45). As the verification indicates, the 
affidavit was made freely and without ex- 
pectancy of fear or favor. As can be seen 
it states unequivocally the lady’s belief that 
she saw Galindez in March of 1957 in an 
elevator at the offices of the Chilean Steam~ 
ship Lines in New York. 

The lady ascertained that Galindez 
alighted at a floor which housed the offices 
of the Chilean Steamship Lines. She in- 
formed us that she had mentioned the inci- 
dent to her supervisor and also had noted 
it in her diary. The diary, she said, was in 
the possession of her father, and she gave us 
his address. 

The diary has been procured from the 
lady’s father. Under the date of Wednes- 
day, the 27th of February 1957 appears the 
notation “Prof. Galindez—Chilean Lines.” 
The entry has been authenticated as being 
in the lady's writing by her father, an hon- 
orable and upstanding citizen. We attribute 
the discrepancy in the lady’s statements as 
to the precise date when she saw Galindez 
to hazy memory. We tend to believe the 
diary notation as being more accurate since 
it is the closer in time to the occurrence. 
At any rate it should be noted that both the 
date stated in the lady’s affidavit and the 
date noted in her diary were long after the 
Galindez disappearance. 

On Monday, the 30th of December 1957, 
we interviewed the passenger agent for the 
Chilean Steamship Lines. She stated that 
she herself was a Basque but that she did 
not know Galindez and could not identify 
his picture. She added that anyone book- 
ing passage on the Chilean Steamship Lines 
would have to come to her for his ticket. 
She said that to the best of her knowledge 
she had not seen Galindez at any time. 
Nor did a search of the passenger lists and 
employment records of the steamship line 
disclose the name of Galindez. We supplied 
pictures of Galindez to the steward of each 
ship of the Chilean Steamship Lines. In no 
case has an identification been made, 

At one point in her affidavit our lady in- 
formant states: “There is no question in my 
mind that I saw Professor Galindez, and 
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that I am certain that it was in the latter 
part of March 1957." There is little ques- 
tion that this is a belief sincerely held and 
honestly stated. The lady’s intimate asso- 
ciation with Galindez in days not long be- 
fore his disappearance, evidenced not only 
by her own statements but by other verifi- 
cation, leads one to believe in the reason- 
able basis for her identification. Her obvi- 
ous affection for Galindez combined with 
her implied agreement with his purported 
feelings relating to the Dominican Govern- 
ment would seemingly remove the possibility 
of any conscious bias as a motive for her 
statements. However the complete absence 
of any substantiation for her identification, 
as disclosed by our investigation, as well as 
the alarming frequency, well known to the 
law, of inaccurate identifications by people 
who are often quite familiar with the sub- 
jects of such identifications, leads us to the 
conclusion that our lady informant, al- 
though well meaning and sincere, was mis- 
taken in her belief that she saw Galindez 
in 1957. And of course we give little weight 
to circumstantial factors such as the fact 
that the Galindez thesis The Era of Tru- 
jillo was published in Chile on June 15, 
1956. Therefore in the absence of any fur- 
ther proof we discounted her testimony 
without corresponding with the Chilean 
publisher, Other lawyers might draw a dif- 
ferent inference but without more it is only 
an inference, far short of evidence of Galin- 
dez’ existence in 1957. 

2. Early in February of 1957 various news- 
papers in Mexico City fairly bristled with 
sometimes vague and often conflicting ver- 
sions of a sensational story. Our own press 
surely has no monopoly on publishing un- 
verified accounts. A headline of an article 
in El Universal dated February 12, 1957, 
stated the case bluntly, “Jesus de Galindez, 
who was thought to be a victim of Trujillo, 
is here.” The basis of this statement, as 
well as many others put forward by the 
Mexican press and various international wire 
services, was supposedly information dis- 
closed by two Chilean literary figures, Lau- 
taro Silva Cabrera and Maria Cristina 
Menares Varas by name. These informants, 
both respected and well-known writers in 
Chile, stated to the press that on February 
11, 1957, they met and spoke with a per- 
son they were either positive or almost sure 
was in fact Galindez. The press versions 
were so generally conflicting on this matter 
that it was difficult to arrive at any clear 
statement of what the informants actually 
said, 

Perhaps the most tantalizing statement, 
because it contains what is supposedly a 
dialog between Miss Menares and the man 
she took to be Galindez, is that contained 
in the Chilean newspaper La Gaceta of 
June 18, 1957. After stating that she and 
Mr. Silva approached the Asturias Restau- 
rant in Mexico City and inquired of a 
gentleman standing in the doorway as to 
the quality of food and service in the res- 
taurant, Miss Menares adds that the gentle- 
man not only praised the restaurant but 
consented to join them ata table. Accord- 
ing to La Gaceta, Miss Menares felt that 
she recognized their guest and precipitated 
the following dialog: “You are Jesus de 
Galindez? You are just like. * * * Naturally 
you are somewhat thinner than you were in 
your photographs.” According to the news- 
paper the man’s attitude did not change, 
he smiled slightly and said “I have lost a 
lot of weight.” He added “I am not hiding, 
my friends know where I am.” 

Apparently the conversation between the 
Chilean writers and the man supposed to 
be Galindez continued for about an hour. 
The man then excused himself nervously, 
said that his friends were waiting for him 
and left. Also, according to La Gaceta, Miss 
Menares was able after the event to identify 
@ picture of Galindez for the Mexican 
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police, and she thereupon reaffirmed her be- 
lief that it was the man she had seen in the 
restaurant. 

We have quoted from a version of this in- 
cident, which appeared some time after the 
alleged incident was supposed to have oc- 
curred, for the simple reason that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to extract a clear and simple 
statement of its circumstances from the 
Mexican papers of the time. For example, 
an article published in Ultimas Noticias in 
Mexico on the 12th of February 1957, quotes 
Maria Menares as stating not only that she 
saw Galindez and that he admitted his iden- 
tity but that he also told her that he was 
not the author of The Era of Trujillo, and 
that this book was, in fact, published by po- 
litical enemies of de Galindez, who thereby 
successfully made him an enemy of the dic- 
tator of the Dominican Government. Just 
to add to the confusion, a dispatch printed 
on the 12th of February 1957, by what ap- 
pears to be a Mexican news service (SE), 
added that the well-known Communist, Jesus 
de Galindez, arrived here today from Buda- 
pest. After having been in touch with mem- 
bers of the Russian Embassy accredited to 
the Government of Mexico, he went to the 
Asturias Restaurant where he had lunch with 
the Chilean newspapermen, Lautaro Silva and 
Maria Menares. Rumors certainly were fly- 
ing. Also, on the 12th of February 1957, Ulti- 
mas Noticias stated emphatically that there 
is no foundation whatever for the rumor put 
about to the effect that friends of the 
Basque writer, Jesus de Galindez * * * held 
a luncheon yesterday attended by the said 
Professor Galindez. Galindez it seems was 
here, there, and everywhere. On the 14th of 
February the newspaper Excelsior carried a 
statement by the Ministry of the Interior 
that there was no record, either official or 
unofficial, to the effect that Galindez was in 
Mexico. One can almost see the Minister of 
Interior with silent indignation adding his 
view that it would have been virtually im- 
possible for Galindez to have come to Mex- 
ico without his knowledge. 

Faced with a basic fact underlying these 
various stories, namely that two apparently 
well regarded Chilean writers either saw or 
thought they saw Galindez in Mexico almost 
a year after his supposed disappearance, we 
felt that further investigation was war- 
ranted. Consequently a responsible person 
in Mexico City interviewed the various news- 
papers, press services, and government 
agencies which might in any way have been 
connected with the report of Galindez’ 
presence there. It seems that the wire serv- 
ices had merely reported information given 
to them by the local newspapers. As to the 
local papers, the editor of El Universal 
stated that he had spoken to both Maria 
Menares and Lautaro Silva and could not 
decide whether they had been fooled by an 
impostor or were telling the truth. How- 
ever, two people who write for Ultimas No- 
ticias, Extra, and Excelsior, were convinced 
that the Chileans’ story was not true and 
that they had not in fact seen Galindez. 

The Mexican police stated that having had 
no complaint they had made no official in- 
vestigation. However, another government 
source said that the story might have been 
a publicity stunt for the Asturias Restaurant 
and that Miss Menares and Mr. Silva had left 
the country soon after the story broke, The 
management of the Asturias Restaurant had 
changed hands and no information was 
forthcoming from that source. 

We concluded that there was not sufficient 
corroboration for the identification to be 
accepted. However, for the benefit of any 
agency which would want to pursue the in- 
vestigation, we annex hereto the sworn 
statement of both writers, reiterating their 
belief that they met Galindez on February 
11, 1957 (exhibit 46). 

3. A third claim of a positive identifica- 
tion of Galindez began with a report in the 
Vienna Montag that Galindez had been seen 
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in Budapest 4 months after his alleged dis- 
appearance. According to this story, as 
picked up by the wire services, one Adal- 
bert Lengyel, sometime professor of history, 
stated that he had seen Galindez in the 
Keller Bar in Budapest in the latter part of 
July 1956, He said that Galindez was intro- 
duced to him under a false name and that 
they proceeded to discuss at some length 
phases of world history. 

Lengyel stated that although he had no 
knowledge at the time of these meetings 
that the man to whom he was speaking was 
in fact Galindez he noted at a later date 
that Galindez was in fact reported missing 
from the United States and was able to 
identify him by means of a published pho- 
tograph as the man with whom he had 
conversed. It should be noted that this 
statement of Dr. Lengyel’s was given to the 
papers in affidavit form, was signed by him, 
dated March 22, 1957, and witnessed by a 
notary public. 

The seeming authenticity of this state- 
ment combined with the apparent eminence 
of its author prompted us to arrange an in- 
terview with Dr. Lengyel. After some cor- 
respondence with his representative, a law- 
yer named Dr. Herbert Grundig, and after 
we had sent him a photograph of Galindez, 
an interview was finally arranged. The 
character of Dr. Lengyel and the consequent 
reliability of his information can best be 
assessed by quoting directly from the report 
of our representative. After stating that on 
Monday, November 25, 1957, he met 
with Dr. Herbert Grundig and with Dr. 
Bela Adalbert Lengyel, our representative 
continues, “After a few pleasantries I got 
down to business. I showed Dr. Lengyel a 
photograph of Jesus de Galindez and asked 
him to identify it. He studied it for a mo- 
ment or two and said he wasn’t sure; that 
the person portrayed seemed strangely fa- 
miliar, but he was no one whom he could 
positively identify. I told him that it was 
a photograph of Jesus de Galindez. Len- 
gyel nodded, and sald it was certainly a 
photograph of ‘a typical Jew.’ He remarked 
that the juxtaposition of Galindez’ ears and 
nose were characteristic of an ‘Israelite’.” 

Even though proof of bigotry in itself does 
not refute Dr. Lengyel’s original identifica- 
tion of Galindez, we concluded, though 
others may differ, that there is no proof of 
the story carried in the Vienna press. 

4. As we were concluding this report there 
came to our attention a broadcast of March 
14, 1958, on Radio Lima, Lima, Peru. It 
assured its listeners that, “Galindez can be 
found alive, neither kidnaped nor assassi- 
nated—the most curious part of the case 
being that the North American authorities, 
who are undertaking the investigations, are 
also acquainted with this fact but have con- 
tinued the farce of the kidnaping and assassi- 
nation of one who, like Dr. Galindez is, as we 
said, alive and dedicated to writing books.” 

It went on to state that Galindez was in 
Mexico (Federal District) for 8 months 
and then took off in the direction of South 
America. The theory was that Galindez pre- 
ferred passing for dead. 

After references to the lack of interest by 
our State Department in a plan to take 
charge of Dr. Galindez alive, the report stated 
categorically that Galindez “arrived in Gua- 
temala November 15, 1957, where he slept 
over, and Saturday the 16th continued with 
his private pilot Enrique Frenandez, a 
Chilean, and in his own plane in the direc- 
tion of Costa Rica.” 

Our preliminary investigation has shown 
that it may be worth while for those who 
want to locate Galindez to investigate 
further. 

So much for samples of eyewitness ac- 
counts. In our endeavor to be thorough we 
have perhaps given them even more than 
they deserve. Needless to say, we did not 
expend money and manpower to check on 
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other stories in Communist newspapers stat- 
ing Galindez’ present whereabouts as Prague, 
Budapest, et cetera. We concluded that the 
assumption of his being a Communist de- 
rived from the lazy generalization that all 
Spanish Loyalists were Communists. 

‘The above samples also elicited the scrutiny 
of our own Government. So that we do not 
appear as ultra provincial, we might add that 
the above items are not more fantastic than 
many stories printed in our own Republic in 
papers of wide circulation. 


PART V. SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE IN AID OF 
LOCATING GALINDEZ 


1. Letter to police, October 4, 1952: On 
April 5, 1956, a few weeks after the disap- 
pearance of Galindez, Mr. Walter Arm, 
deputy police commissioner, announced that 
the Police Department of New York City had 
found two documents in the apartment of 
Galindez: One a purported will and the other 
a memorandum addressed to the police. The 
letter was signed by Galindez and dated 
October 4, 1952, The former was an unwit- 
nessed and legally ineffective document dated 
October 5, 1952. We shall consider first the 
memorandum addressed to the police. 

In substance, the letter to the police 
stated that Galindez was the author of an 
article published in the July 20, 1952, issue 
of the Habana magazine Bohemia which, to 
use Galindez’ own term, was a criticism 
of the Trujillo administration; that Galindez 
upon his then recent return from Europe had 
been warned to beware of Mr. Bernardino, 
the new Dominican Consul General in New 
York City; that if any harm befell him it 
would be due to the Dominicans; and that 
his friend, Mr. Jose Vela Zanetti, who lived 
at 234 West 14th Street, should be contacted. 

We discovered that Galindez had never 
communicated his fears to the Police Depart- 
ment of New York City, either orally or in 
writing. The curious manner in which the 
letter was addressed in itself indicates that 
Galindez did not intend to have it delivered, 
but meant to leave it among his papers. In 
view of Galindez’ high intelligence and long 
experience in dealing with officials in various 
countries, it is obvious that it would have 
been easy for him to make his fears known 
to the New York City Police Department if 
he had actually wanted protection, or to give 
advance warning of an impending crime 
against himself. There is an unconfirmed 
story that Galindez communicated with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at a much 
later date. 

We examined carefully the contents of his 
article published in the Habana Bohemia. 
The fear Galindez expressed of physical re- 
prisals for its authorship appears to have 
had an exaggerated basis. See our appraisal 
of writings hereafter. 

We interviewed Mr. Bernardino, the former 
New York Consul General mentioned in the 
letter. He stated that he had never met 
Galindez during his tour of duty in New 
York City from December 31, 1950, until 
July 26, 1953, and that no activities of 
Galindez contra the Dominican Republic had 
come to his attention. He said he had never 
known Galindez in the Dominican Republic 
because he had gone to Washington as a 
representative of his Government in 1941. 

The last sentence of the letter “to the 
police” referred the authorities to Jose Vela 
Zanetti of 234 West 14th Street. It was ob- 
vious that Mr. Zanetti was a person who had 
to be seen, At least Galindez suggested he 
was the starting point for an investigation in 
case anything happened to him. We inter- 
viewed Mr. Zanetti and found he was the 
same person whom the world knows as a dis- 
tinquished artist. He had been a refugee 
from Spain. He has made the Dominican 
Republic his homeland and is probably the 
leading artist of that nation. He has been 
honored by receiving a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in the United States, and those who 
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have followed his great career will recognize 
his name as the painter who was commis- 
sioned to do one of the murals at the United 
Nations building in New York City. 

He is a big man in body and in spirit. 
When we interviewed him and told him 
about the October 4, 1952, instruction he was 
surprised and outraged. During the exami- 
nation he said that no investigatory agency 
of the United States had been in touch with 
him. To be sure he had known Galindez 
while he, Zanetti, lived in New York from 
September 1951 to August 1953. He left 
New York in August, 1953 and has carried on 
his art work mainly in the Dominican Re- 
public and Mexico. His relations with Ga- 
lindez in the Dominican Republic were 
casual, and he assures us that he, like most 
of his friends, had not the slightest fore- 
warning that Galindez would leave the Do- 
minican Republic as and when he did, 

In New York they saw each other once in 
a while. But after Zanetti moved to 153 
West 13th Street, which was at least as early 
as September 15, 1952, Galindez was not even 
once in his home. Zanetti recalls being, on 
one or two occasions, in the apartment of 
Galindez at 30 5th Avenue. Although 
Zanetti had discussed with Galindez the lat- 
ter’s lack of appreciation for the political 
haven provided by the Dominican Govern- 
ment when few nations on earth would give 
him asylum, this discussion did not develop 
rough edges, primarily because, as Zanetti 
declares, Galindez knew that Zanetti was not 
of a political turn of mind. Galindez on one 
occasion called on Zanetti for a bit of pro- 
found and intimate advice on a very per- 
sonal and emotional subject. 

Zanetti’s reaction to the news that Galin- 
dez had suggested that the police refer to 
him for an explanation in case of Galindez’ 
disappearance was one of genuine indigna- 
tion. We questioned Zanetti as to the pos- 
sibility of Galindez having mentioned him 
as a matter of spite or reprisal. This seemed 
to Zanetti most fantastic. On the other 
hand, Zanetti knew nothing about the dis- 
appearance and repeatedly declared that he 
thought that Galindez’ reference to him, if 
the note itself was not a forgery, must have 
been designed as a cloak. It seems logical 
to believe that, if it were a cloak, Galindez 
would refer to someone who had no knowl- 
edge of his activities and the true source of 
the “million” dollars. In this connection 
one should bear in mind that the Galindez 
note, although dated subsequent to Zanetti’s 
having moved to 153 West 13th Street, still 
refers to the old 14th Street address. At the 
very least such fact indicates that the rela- 
tionship could not have been very intimate. 

Zanetti further declared that he never 
knew that Galindez was raising the million 
dollars; that Galindez never asked him to 
contribute a penny; that although he, 
Zanetti, was not a Basque he knew many 
Basque people and he never heard Galindez 
solicit a penny from any Basque people or 
heard one of them say he had been solicited. 
He knew enough of the people who had es- 
caped from Spain to be sure that the million 
dollars did not come, in the main, from 
Basque contributions. In this, Zanetti con- 
firmed what many others had told us. In 
nonpolitical terms, with high excitement, he 
kept asking himself, but aloud: “Where could 
he get a million dollars? How could he keep 
it secret? Why should he mention me when 
he knew that I knew nothing of his politi- 
cal and business affairs?” 

Those who really want to find Galindez are 
faced with a series of serious questions. 
Was the letter addressed to the police a 
forgery? If so, who committed the forgery 
and for what motive? Then again, if 
genuine, was it written in 1952 and kept un- 
til 1956? Why was the address of Zanetti 
given as 234 West 14th Street when he had 
moved to 13th Street before the note was 
allegedly written? Why did Galindez refer 
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the police to Zanetti after 1953, that is, in 
1956, when he must have known that Zanetti 
was out of the United States and had not 
returned? If the letter was written in 1952, 
a fact that might be established by exami- 
nation of the paper and the writing, why 
was it never used as a lead by government 
authorities? Moreover, where was the letter 
kept from October 4, 1952, until March 12, 
1956? Where precisely was it found in 
Galindez’ apartment? Above all, was it a 
cloak to cover some other operation and to 
mislead the police, particularly since the 
document, although addressed to the police, 
was not sent to them? If a cloak, the ques- 
tion arises immediately, a cloak for what 
other operation that deeply concerned 
Galindez? Still more important, what was 
the root of his fear in October 1952? Galin- 
dez, around January 1951, had declared that 
on his way to Caracas he regretted he would 
be unable to visit the Dominican Republic 
on the way, since he would be arrested if he 
stopped there. Was this fear related to the 
never returned 10,000 pesos mentioned pre- 
viously in connection with his contract for 
compilation of the Dominican labor laws? 

These questions and others rooted in basic 
facts must be read in conjunction with other 
items enumerated herein. 

2. Unwitnessed will of October 5, 1952: It 
was also announced by the police depart- 
ment that they had found a will of Galindez 
dated the day after his so-called letter to 
the police, that is, October 5, 1952. The will 
was not in probatable form. This document 
will no doubt become public, particularly in 
view of a legal controversy presently under 
judicial process in the Surrogates Court of 
New York County. This process in effect 
stems from the conflicting claims of the 
Basque Committee of France and the family 
of Galindez for the assets left by Galindez. 
The fact that the petition and order or other 
papers involved in the Surrogates Court pro- 
ceeding have not been made public leads us 
merely to suggest that, when they are finally 
released, those who are concerned with solv- 
ing the Galindez mystery may be supplied 
with substantial additional clues. The ex- 
ecutors named in the uncompleted will are 
Peter Aguirre, still living in New York City, 
or, in the alternative, one Francisco 
Abrisketo, whose address was given by Galin- 
dez as 1801 Clydesdale Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Since our inquiry had disassociated the 
Dominican Government with all expressed 
theories touching on the disappearance of 
Galindez, we did not feel called upon to 
study the various collateral items referred 
to in the will. The document does, how- 
ever, clearly indicate Galindez’ enduring 
emotional bond to Spain, since he wanted 
to be buried in the land of his “antecedents, 
when this is possible’. His archives and 
political documents are to be turned over to 
the President of the Basque Government. 
His books and private documents are to go 
to a library for the use of Basques. His 
manuscripts are to go to universities or 
libraries of Euskadi (meaning Basque) 
America. Priority for publication of his 
works goes to an entity in Buenos Aires, 
He refers to three bank accounts in the Na- 
tional City Bank, Washington Square 
Branch, and to various securities including 
an investment in a lighting company in 
Caracas and one in Biarritz. In devotion 
to his “parents” and brother, he makes pro- 
vision for them. A search for Abrisketo 
might be of interest because Peter Aguirre 
never heard of him, and because Abrisketo 
left the United States, we are informed, for 
South America in November 1955. It is 
also curious, and perhaps significant, that 
Galindez, in June 1949, refers to this same 
Abrisketo, whom he later named as his 
executor, as the drunken man who spoiled 
a party given for an employee who was get- 
ting married. 
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3. Writings of Galindez: Although all evi- 
dence negates the murder-kidnapping stor- 
ies, we noted that the only motive ever 
stated by our mass mediums implied that 
the Galindez disappearance was related to his 
writings—mainly a Ph. D. thesis not yet pub- 
lished on March 12, 1956. Neither friend 
nor foe of the Dominican Republic has 
implied any action by Galindez, overt or 
subvert, against that government. We 
found that he did not use his Basque fund 
in aid of any conspiracy against Generalis- 
simo Trujillo. We studied Galindez and his 
writings as a possible clue to his where- 
abouts, 

Our attention was directed to a variety of 
writings: 

A. From December 1955 until he dis- 
appeared, Galindez had written articles of 
opinion about three times a week for El 
Diario de Nueva York, an important Spanish 
language dally newspaper. As printed, these 
articles contained not a single word of com- 
ment on the Generalissimo or the Domini- 
can Republic, even though many of the 
articles referred in critical terms to other 
dictatorships in Central and South Amer- 
ica. 


We procured the original copies of the 
weekly articles supplied by Galindez to El 
Diario. Naturally, we thought that if 
Galindez were waging a campaign against 
the Dominican Government he would no 
doubt have mentioned such attitudes in the 
drafts of his articles and that El Diario 
might have edited out all reference to the 
Dominican Government and Generalissimo 
Trujillo. This was not the case. We were 
sup) in our amazement by the fact 
that all people aware of Spanish language 
publications in our Nation knew that the 
editor of El Diario, Stanley Ross, had been 
an editor of El Caribe, a newspaper pub- 
lished in the Dominican Republic. 

Long before March 12, 1956, persons in- 
terested in the free press of South America 
were aware of charges brought by the Inter- 
American Press Association involving Ross 
and El Diario, and a claimed relationship 
to Generalissimo Trujillo. It was no secret 
that Ross had written a letter offering to 
the Generalissimo an opportunity to pur- 
chase an interest in El Diario. It is only 
fair to state that Ross claims that his in- 
terest in the proposal was as an agent of 
one German Ornes. Ornes later became an 
enemy of Generalissimo Trujillo and testi- 
fied as an expert witness for the government 
in the Frank trial. He had also written a 
bitter attack on Galindez which was pub- 
lished in El Caribe in 1955. 

That the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion took action on the charges in April 
1956 is not relevant to the state of mind of 
Galindez before he disappeared on March 12, 
1956, but it can be assumed that Galindez 
knew of the charge of alleged friendship 
between Ross and Generalissimo Trujillo 
based on the Ross letter to the Generalissimo 
of October 20, 1955. The entire claimed re- 
lationship of El Diario and the Dominican 
Government was no secret. It was a matter 
of more than common gossip because it was 
commented upon in various portions of the 


press. 

At this point we were faced with a real 
dilemma. Why had Galindez written a 
weekly piece for El Diario in view of its pur- 

relation to the Generalissimo? Why 
had he written without compensation? Why 
did he never express his desire for money 
compensation until shortly before his dis- 
appearance, at which time he had suggested 
the payment of $50 a month for his future 
columns? Was there a deal between Galin- 
dez and Ross that Galindez would never men- 
tion the Dominican Republic and the Gen- 
eralissimo? Why did Galindez give aid and 
comfort to a publication which had been 
accused of being friendly to Trujillo? Why 
didn’t Galindez, in the articles he submitted, 
attack the Dominican Government or Tru- 
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jino, Ross to edit out such refer- 
ence? Was Galindez so hungry for publicity 
to help him in his leadership of the Spanish 
people in our community as to submerge 
completely, in El Diario at least, his animosi- 
ties against the Dominican Government? 
Was there a deeper design back of this 
weekly column, written while finishing up 
his thesis and continuing up to the day of 
his disappearance? Was this odd reportorial 
adventure a part of the total complex re- 
lating to the real purpose of the million dol- 
lar fund? 

B. In his note of October 4, 1952, Galindez 
related his fears to an article in Bohemia, 
of Habana, July 20, 1952. Galindez, in that 
mysterious note, discussed fully above, re- 
ferred to the Bohemia article as a “criticism.” 

This article, as Galindez wrote, was in fact 
nothing more than a “criticism”—mild com- 
pared to many written by other people of 
repute. It might be deemed strange that 
we find no reference to it, by those who com- 
mented on Galindez’ writings, as the motive 
for his alleged murder, since he himself re- 
ferred to it as the basis for his fears. 

In trying to understand the Galindez ref- 
erence to this article we noted that his main 
attack related to personal and marital events 
in the lives of the Trujillo family. Whereas 
similar references to the lives of anyone 
prominent in our Republic have at times been 
uttered, our culture is generally opposed to 
such references even though the publishing 
mores are quite otherwise in other cul- 
tures. On the other hand, this article was 
surprising since Galindez seemed to go out 
of his way to state that Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo held power because of the hunger of 
his people or by slander, and not by cruelty, 
as was the case, according to Galindez, in 
other dictatorships. 

C. Among a variety of Galindez’ writings 
our staff singled out one article a satire pub- 
lished in Cuadernos Amreicanos of March- 
April, 1955, entitled “A Report on Santo 
Domingo.” 

This was a magazine piece derived from 
the material contained in the thesis on which 
Galindez was working at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This particular piece reveals no se- 
crets which were not widely expressed pre- 
viously in many different places. Our schol- 
arly assessors, familiar with literature of this 
type in Spanish cultural terms, report that 
this piece is “witty” and “funny,” makes 
sport of the personal life of Generalissimo 
Trujillo, and claims intimacy for the author 
with the leaders of an abortive and Com- 
munist-inspired attempt to overthrow the 
Dominican Government. 

Galindez was awarded a degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Columbia University. His 
thesis was ‘The Era of Trujillo.” We checked 
the circumstances under which the thesis 
finally came into print: the abortive nego- 
tiations with the New York University Press 
for publication, its non-publication by the 
Columbla University Press, and the quite 
fortuitous help of Prof. Frank Tannenbaum 
of Columbia University, through which the 
manuscript was placed in the hands of a 
Chilean publishing company. Neither Judge 
Munson nor I read Spanish, We turned 
over the edition, published first in Chile in 
June, 1956, as well as one printed later in 
Argentina, to a thoughtful and honorable 
writer and a devoted adherent to democracy. 

In brief, after discussing this manuscript 
with him and other informed students, it 
is our opinion that a review of the thesis in 
the tradition of Anglo-Saxon criticism would 
indicate that it was scholarly, at times writ- 
ten with wit, and was loaded with footnotes 
and documentation most of which were wise- 
ly excluded from the published version. By 
and large, it gave due and complimentary 
credit for many accomplishments during the 
regime of Generalissimo Trujillo—a matter 
of more than 25 years—and, in addition, set 
forth material derogatory to Generalissimo 
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Trujillo and his administration—repeating 
the oft-mentioned criticisms of the General- 
issimo but dignifying them possibly by better 
selection than had been the case in the 
writings of others. It is clear that it con- 
tained none of the high emotional content 
of “Blood in the Streets,” the most violent 
attack ever made on Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo, which was written by Albert Hicks, the 
first members to be employed on our staff. 

It was said by some that Galindez had been 
murdered in the hope of preventing the pub- 
lication of his thesis. This appears to us to 
have no base in reason. It was said by parts 
of the press that Galindez had been kid- 
napped to make him divulge evidence, which 
he indicated that he possessed, concerning 
disloyalty within the government of Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. The weakness of this 
view is that few shifts, if any, have been 
made in the government of the Dominican 
Republic since 1956. If Galindez was kid- 
napped and tortured and made to confess, 
as part of our press indicated, why haven't 
the Dominican officials whom he presuma- 
bly points toward been punished? 

The thesis makes severe allegations of 
graft, nepotism, and sexual immorality. It 
attacks the wealth of the people dominant 
in the government without reference to 
rather analogous practices in most other 
Latin American countries. Even if the book 
in toto was deemed to damage the generalis- 
simo, it seems entirely irrational to relate it 
to the author’s disappearance. However, 
some of his friends believe that Galindez 
intimated far more than he was in a position 
to reveal. 

The thesis itself refers to the government 
as a personal tyranny rather than a serious 
dictatorship—whatever that may mean. It 
rehearses the allegations, often printed, of 
political murders, but as far as we can tell 
it adds no bit of evidence to this as-yet-un- 
proven accusation. We have reports to in- 
dicate that some people believe the thesis to 
be the most damaging work ever published 
about the generalissimo because it is the 
most thorough, objective, and scholarly. On 
the other hand, the most damaging state- 
ments are not really documented and the 
personal animus of the author is evident on 
nearly every page. But after piling up many 
pages of attack the fact remains that Galin- 
dez was objective enough to give credit to 
the generalissimo for many positive achieve- 
ments; for example, our staff supplied the 
following summary: he (Trujillo) has im- 
posed peace and security in a land that had 
formerly been torn with banditry and civil 
strife; he has all but abolished major crimes 
and made the streets and highways through- 
out the length and breath of his domain as 
safe as any in the world. He has abolished 
the national debt and increased the national 
income, He has created new industries and 
raised the standard of living. He has built 
new schools and hospitals and combated 
illiteracy and disease. He has created new 
cities and rebuilt and beautified old ones. 
He has improved the cultural tone of the 
country by encouraging the noncontroversial 
arts. 


The main thrust at Galindez’ attack is 
that all of the great advances in the Domini- 
can Republic are at the expense of human 
dignity and that the people have been re- 
duced to a flock of gentle sheep. The damag- 
ing portion of the thesis is that the author 
implies, without mentioning names, that he 
has been in contact with some of the gen- 
eralissimo’s trusted lieutenants, all of whom 
have, he claims, confided in him and some of 
whom have conspired with him in unsuccess- 
ful attempts at revolution. 

We feel at complete ease in our conclusion 
that not even on the theory that the gen- 
eralissimo was acting with irrationality would 
the threat of publication of the thesis, cou- 
pled with the other writings of Galindez, be 
a motivation for the murder of Galindez. 
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It is relevant to refer here, as previously 
noted, to the fact that the Dominican Gov- 
ernment held in its possession most compli- 
mentary letters from Galindez praising the 
generalissimo for his contributions to democ< 
racy and to the people of the Dominican 
Republic, 

We consider the accusation that the threat 
to the Dominican Government posed by the 
thesis was greatly enhanced because this 
work might be published under scholarly 
auspices, which it was not, and could not 
properly be compared to editorials in the 
New York Times or articles in reputable 
magazines in terms of injury in the ego of 
the Generalissimo. 

This conjecture did not have to be pur- 
sued in view of the proofs contained in 
part I hereof. Nor did we pursue the rumor 
that Galindez had made some notes for a 
novel about Generalissimo Trujillo—a reason 
stated by some for Dominican reprisals 
against Galindez—a theory expressed only 
after sober commentators had appraised the 
thesis upon publication in Chile. 

In brief, the complimentary letters from 
Galindez to Generalissimo Trujillo, the still 
unexplained reference in the police letter 
to the article in Bohemia, and above all his 
writings for El Diario while working on his 
thesis, supply a rich area for motivation re- 
search as to the disappearance of Galin- 
dez—a research which should be related to 
conflicts apparent in the financial mysteries 
of the million dollar fund. 

4. Spanish republican government in exile: 
Galindez clearly was anti-Franco. He was not 
a Communist. He held profound allegiance 
to the Basque people and the Basque cul- 
ture. We suggest that Galindez, like most 
Basques, played with the Loyalists rather 
than with Franco in the hope that the Bas- 
que people, with their great heritage of a 
separate culture, might attain greater in- 
dependence if the Loyalists won than if 
Franco came into power. On the collapse of 
the Loyalist position Galindez fled to 
France. Here he resided in a land of in- 
dividual freedom, but he was less than con- 
tent even though at home with the lan- 
guage. He then went to the Dominican Re- 
public and, as evidenced by correspondence, 
was effusively grateful for the political asy- 
lum extended to him by that nation. We 
annex just one sample letter showing his 
profound gratitude and admiration for Tru- 
jillo (exhibit 47). But he did not want to 
make the Dominican Republic his home. 

He then came to our shores, attained 
status and friends, but there is conflicting 
evidence whether he really wanted to join 
our Nation and become a citizen. We think 
it is natural to conclude that Galindez was 
looking to the day when his enemy Franco 
would die or be overthrown; when he, Galin- 
dez, could and would return to Spain. 

Spain was his homeland and the main 
drive of his life concerned that nation and 
its people. It was therefore to be expected 
that we found him in friendly communica- 
tion with another committee concerned with 
the future of Spain. We refer to the Spanish 
Republican Government in exile. This is a 
group operating in the United States as well 
as elsewhere. It has filed sworn statements 
(Nos. 602, 884, 749) under our Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. We have examined 
such statements and we find that this or- 
ganization reported that it received, from 
September, 1949 to October, 1957, less than 
$10,000, identified as having been received for 
expenses. This group purported to represent 
the government in power before Franco took 
over. 

The Spanish Republican Government in 
exile at times used the Galindez-represented 
Basque Delegation as a conduit for the trans- 
mission of funds. That the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in exile employed the Basque group 
as a financial conduit invites an inquiry into 
the relation of Galindez to the Republican 
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Government in exile. One witness declares 
that “over half of the money (collected by 
Galindez) had been collected by and for the 
agents of the Spanish Republican Commit- 
tee-in-exile.” 

We find support for the idea that the Span- 
ish Republican group may take on a great 
significance and become potent at the end 
of the Franco regime. We find no evidence 
that it is dominated by Communists, but it 
is not an unreasonable assumption that any 
anti-Franco movement would be an object 
for Communist infiltration. In the light of 
what we deem to be the anti-Communist 
sentiments of Galindez, his relation, if any, 
to this other movement might not be re- 
mote from what we assume would be his en- 
deavor to prevent such Communist infiltra- 
tion, This situation is not unrelated to other 
factual clues mentioned hereafter. The cor- 
respondence of Galindez, often in what ap- 
pears to be a code, directs attention to the 
many persons who might know his where- 
abouts. 

5. Passports: We have seen no comment in 
the press with respect to the passports or 
other cards of identification used by Galin- 
dez during the time that he resided in our 
land. That he was a traveling person was 
known to his friends and is made clear from 
his vast accumulation of copies of letters 
which he sent to friends and others. It 
might be relevant to find out the status of 
his last passport or document permitting 
him to travel, as well as prior visas, exit and 
entrance permits. In April 1949 he received 
his long awaited visa for the United States 
and renewed his French passport until De- 
cember 1950, or so he said. 

6. Suitcases: We understand that there is 
in the possession of Government authorities 
only one suitcase belonging to Galindez. It 
is old and does not give evidence by labels, 
customs stickers, etc., of recent trips known 
to have been taken by him. 

If proof could be obtained of the existence 
of any suitcases owned by Galindez at the 
time of his disappearance, coupled with the 
failure to locate them after March 12, 1956, 
an inference, but no more than an infer- 
ence, could go in the direction of voluntary 
disappearance. 

7. Money: We have not developed a full 
analysis of the Galindez-Basque Committee 
funds. We annex herewith as an exhibit the 
first sworn registration statement filed by 
Galindez and a further document setting 
forth the amounts reported month by month, 
as shown in sworn statements filed by Galin- 
dez with our Department of Justice. (See 
exhibits 48 and 49.) 

We also annex herewith two lists of receipts 
reported by predecessor registrants for the 
Basque Committee and the first registration 
statement filed by the successor to Galindez 
for the Basque Committee (exhibit 50). We 
note the absence of substantial income be- 
fore Galindez took office and the virtual ces- 
sation of receipt of funds from the day of 
his disappearance. We endeavored without 
success to find out from the superior of Gal- 
indez in the Basque Committee, Mr. Jose An- 
tonio de Aguirre of Paris, what amounts, if 
any, were received directly in France before 
Galindez was in charge or after he dishp- 
peared. 

The report of our representative after an 
interview with Mr. Aguirre in Paris states 
in part: 

“He (Aguirre) assured me that he had 
never intended to convey the impression 
that he had received only $500,000 and that 
$516,000 was missing. He said that every 
last penny had been accounted for, and that 
there was no question of Galindez’ financial 
integrity. All he had ever meant to say was 
that $500,000 of the $1,016,000 had been 
received by other authorized agents of the 
Government of Euskadi, whom he refused 
to identify. He said that the use to which 
Euskadi’s funds were put was nobody’s busi- 
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ness but its own. He assured me that the 
State Department was fully informed of his 
activities; that both he and Galindez had 
rendered valuable services to the American 
Government on numerous occasions; and 
that his and Galindez’ activities were above 
reproach.” 

Galindez, in his last sworn statement of 
February 7, 1956, included income received 
for January 1956—$26,039.84. His successor 
in his first filed report shows he received, in 
part as loans, from April 1956 through Jan- 
uary 11, 1957, only $7,866.30. Query: Was 
there no income for February and 12 days 
of March? Did the income stop 42 days 
before Galindez disappeared? Did his bene- 
factors have a change of heart? After his 
disappearance the story was developed that 
the Basques of South America, learning of 
his absence, withheld payments or even sent 
contributions directly to the headquarters 
in Paris. 

But there is some indication that a total 
of under $10,000 was received between Janu- 
ary 30 and March 12, 1956. We find no re- 
port thereof with the Department of Justice, 
If such sum was received it would be of help 
to know where it is or where it went. 

Although we fully understand that both 
these committees of Spanish exiles did not 
disclose what they did with their funds, we 
suggest an interesting line of investigation 
would go to the question: Why did Galindez 
keep his fund-raising activities so secret; 
how was the faucet turned through which 
the million dollars had flowed turned off 
with such efficiency at about the time when 
Galindez disappeared? Why did no large 
sums come to his successor, Onatibia? We 
were impressed by the integrity of Onatibia. 
He is clearly more interested in matters 
cultural than political and it is our im- 
pression that he never knew what Galindez 
was doing with the million dollars and is 
presentiy in doubt as to why no substantial 
money continues to flow to him as the 
successor of Galindez. We have every reason 
to believe that the statements filed by Ona- 
tibia are correct and covered little more 
than his office-rent expenses. In an inter- 
view with our representative, Onatibia ex- 
plained that at least half the money (col- 
lected by Galindez) had been collected by 
and for the agents of the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government in exile. In addition, Mr. 
Felix Gordon Ordez, Prime Minister of the 
Spanish Republican Government, stated that 
Galindez, in his capacity as Basque delegate, 
had transmitted funds to Paris from Mexico 
City on behalf of the Republican Govern- 
ment, He also admitted that the funds had 
been transferred invisibly. 

We made an inquiry as to other organiza- 
tions of exiles which endeavored to raise 
money in struggles for the freedom of their 
homelands, We doubt if any other national 
group has been comparatively as successful 
as the Basque committee, assuming that 
the money reported by Galindez did in fact 
come from the Basques in the “South Amer- 
icas” as is indicated in his sworn statements. 

Moreover, his sworn statements filed with 
our Government disclose that he filed as re- 
quested by law only seven copies of letters, 
speeches, etc., as haying been distributed for 
solicitation purposes in the United States 
during his entire term as Basque Delegate to 
the United States. These he alleged went 
at no time to more than 500 people, and 
at times to as few as 50 people. We have 
been unable to locate any evidence of any 
extensive campaign by Galindez conducted 
by pamphlet, brochure, or otherwise for the 
purpose of raising money for the Basques. 

Another item deserving inquiry on this 
phase of the mystery involves the difficulty 
of the transmission of moneys from Central 
and South America to New York. We re- 
alize the existence of what, in the vernacu- 
lar, is termed the “legalized black market” 
and the possibilies of smuggling moneys out 
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of currency-controlled nations. Moreover, 
in Venezuela, Cuba, and Mexico there would 
be no substantial obstacles for the trans- 
mission of such funds. In many of the 
countries of South America there are Basque 
organizations and presumably there would 
be a person who could make collections for 
transmission eyen from currency-controlled 
countries to Venezuela or Cuba where 
transmissions could be received and readily 
made to New York banks, All this deserves 
research, with special reference to names 
supplied (see exhibit 49, supra). 

The Basque people are thrifty, able, and 
excel in work habits and financial stability. 
Moreover, their devotion, bound together as 
they are by a separate language, would 
create a presumable basis for generosity. 
We suggest, however, that an examination 
of the number of Basque people in all of 
Central and South America and their col- 
lections of moneys to be forwarded to Galin- 
dez might raise interesting queries as to 
whether the source of the Galindez money 
was in fact Basque. 

Those who are concerned in the search 
for truth and, more particularly, those who 
are interested in Galindez as a person, 
might use the above facts to discover 
whether it be true that the moneys did 
come from Basque people. 

We annex hereto an exhibit No. 50 which 
gives some additional clues. This exhibit 
shows that Galindez had at least two secret 
numbered accounts in a Swiss bank. We 
have unconfirmed evidence that the name 
of at least one of these accounts was the 
Basque Society of Paris, France, and that 
the ownership of same is presently in con- 
troversy. We assume that in the further 
diligent pursuit of duties by the Public Ad- 
ministrator in New York City the full ac- 
counts received and disbursed by New York 
banks used by Galindez will be made public 
and the Swiss bank items created through 
Dominick & Dominick, brokers used by Ga- 
lindez and/or his committee, will give fur- 
ther enlightenment. 

Query: Why so many transmissions from 
New York to the Geneva accounts and their 
relation to the date of the disappearance of 
Galindez? We have no reason to believe that 
the Galindez financial operations point in 
any way toward an effort on his part to enrich 
himself. We suggest, however, that a full 
examination of his sworn registration state- 
ments itemizing receipts as compared with 
the accounts of the New York banks will 
point to other than Basque sources and a re- 
lated reason for his disappearance. We have 
reliable information that Galindez himself in 
his account books distinguished between 
minor items of receipt, possibly Basque, and 
those recurring substantial sums which re- 
quire explanation if the Galindez mystery is 
to be solved. 

We annex a list of moneys received from 
1952 to February 1956. This is by no means 
all the sums received by Galindez from Vene- 
Zuela, Cuba, Mexico, plus a few sources which 
appear to be personal, and one item from 
Chile presumably received just before the 
Galindez disappearance (exhibit 52). 

The Internal Revenue Bureau of our Treas- 
ury Department conducted an examination 
of Galindez' personal tax returns for the years 
1953, 1954, and 1955. Such examination re- 
sulted in a report dated December 4, 1956, 
approximately 8 months after the disappear- 
ance. We annex herewith the papers as pub- 
licly filed in the Tax Court in Washington 
(see exhibit 53). These documents raise two 
queries: (a) The voluminous correspondence 
of Galindez has references to investments and 
would direct any search toward one of his 
financial advisers, a woman to whom he was 
close for many years; and (b) anyone inter- 
ested in solving the mystery would be in- 
trigued by the Government's claim, to wit: an 
additional tax due of $62,852.41 arising main- 
ly out of $108,076.89 ‘“undeposited” moneys. 
We do not vouch for the correctness of the 
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claim by the Treasury Department but the 
issue will come to hearing soon, in New York 
City. The claim is not based only on un- 
reported money but involves undeposited 
funds. Undeposited funds may have a rela- 
tion to our query above: was Galindez re- 
ceiving money not only from Basques but also 
and perhaps mainly from other sources? 

The payments by Galindez to hotels and 
restaurants may develop leads insofar as such 
sums were unrelated to the entertainment 
of Mr. Aguirre or other officers of the Basque 
committee. Hotel services which we have 
located without any special search amounted 
to more than $2,200 between July 1954, and 
November 1955. Likewise note the payments 
of $3,809.52 in 1949 to the Inter Exchange 
Corp., and one for $3,219.12 for the purchase 
of 60 shares of Pacific Lighting. 

A clue to this million-dollar mystery might 
even lie in the transfers made by Galindez 
between his several accounts with the invita- 
tion to trace the source and ultimate destina- 
tion of such funds. 

It was not within our duty to develop 
theories based on the above factual leads. 
None of the data in this entire report points 
to any conclusion in conflict with that 
reached by the New York City Police De- 
partment—that Galindez is still only a miss- 
ing person. 

Federal governmental agencies may pro- 
vide the answers to the questions raised by 
facts incorporated herein. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the disappearance of Galindez 
from New York City may not be unrelated 
to his substantial and perhaps carefully con- 
fused fiscal operations and his profound in- 
terest in Spain after Franco. With enough 
time and money an objective further inves- 
tigation would, in our opinion, locate 
Galindez dead or alive, although we have 
found no evidence pointing toward Galindez’ 
death. 

PART VI. CONCLUSION 

Our conclusions are clear: 

1. No accusation connecting the Domini- 
can Republic or any of its officials with the 
disappearance of Galindez is supported by 
any evidence; and this covers all theories 
including that relating to the boats and that 
relating to the plane. 

2. We find not a scintilla of evidence con- 
necting Galindez with Murphy’s plane, 
N68100, on any flight of the plane. 

3. The clarity of the Murphy plane opera- 
tion, through interviews and exhibits as at- 
tached, contrasts strongly with the obfusca- 
tion, designed or otherwise, of the Galindez 
money operations. 

4. We hold that Galindez is properly still 
listed as a “missing person” and we submit 
that there is no evidence, of any nature, 
which we have come across pointing toward 
his death or of any crime connected with 
his disappearance 

We trust that this opinion and the facts 
contained herein will be of help to thought- 
ful people. To be sure, those who are in- 
transigent are never amenable to new facts. 
Moreover, in our culture it is a sad truism 
that if people of eminence, and more par- 
ticularly organs of public opinion, have once 
taken a public stand on any issue it is dif- 
cult for them to change their minds in pub- 
lic. For some odd reason it is part of our 
folkway to believe that it takes unusual 
courage to admit error. In fact only the 
secure can change their minds with good 
grace, 

People in our land can be deeply injured 
not only by court processes, not only by 
mere indictments, but also by charges 
uttered through legislative committees, and 
more particularly, through the use of our 
important instruments of mass circulation, 
In a way, only the owners of the mass medi- 
ums are substantially immune from such 
personal cruelty. There are some whom we 
have interviewed who have been frank to 
state that they would rather have a conceal- 
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ment of the truth than any finding, no mat- 
ter how truthful, which would benefit your 
client. In fact, honorable people, some even 
friends of Galindez, have told us that they 
would deplore any evidence which would 
lead to his discovery alive. All of this 
would be quite significant for the social 
scientist but was of course totally irrelevant 
to the professional undertaking in which we 
as lawyers were engaged. Above all, we hope 
we have been able to advance truth, 


A word of appreciation 


Before closing this report it is fitting to 
express our appreciation of the people who 
worked on the staff. They were relatively 
few but devoted in spirit. The bulk of the 
work, of course, was done by lawyers. 

Leigh White, an informed student of 
Spanish affairs, conducted interviews in 
Spain, France, and Austria, gave wise coun- 
sel and interpreted various documents. Al- 
bert Hicks, the first person employed, has 
particular significance not only because he 
was the most articulate and violent enemy 
of the Dominican Government but because 
he directed attention in his first written 
statement to the falsity of the airplane- 
ambulance kidnaping story. We also found 
value in his psychological analysis of 
Galindez. 

Robert Mason spent weeks searching for 
any writings of Galindez, other than the 
thesis, which conceivably might have moti- 
vated an attack from the Dominican side. 
He also did some research as to writings and 
pronouncements of Galindez which might 
have had a bearing on the techniques used 
by Galindez to collect the million dollars 
which he swore he received from Basque 
people. He developed a theory with good will 
which directed our attention to the possi- 
bility that the disappearance might be re- 
lated to Peron. We found no evidence to 
support this theory. 

The factual detection step by step could 
not have been attained without the pereist- 
ent drive and skill of former police official 
Francis X. Grottana, who was in a real 
sense our only detective. 

In addition we want to thank those news- 
papermen, publishers, police officials, and 
many other public officials, Federal and local, 
who were helpful in supplying us with leads 
and who cooperated in our search. 

A job of this nature is never the product 
alone of the men on top. We thank every- 
one, particularly investigators, stenogra- 
phers, translators, and our circumspect tele- 
phone operator. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Morris L. ERNST. 

ALAN U. SCHWARTZ, 

Of Counsel. 
Dated May 28, 1958, New York City. 


Concurring opinion of associate counsel 

This report, which fully sets forth all of 
the presently ascertainable facts surround- 
ing the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez, 
is the product of many months of pains- 
taking investigation by a competent and 
dedicated staff. 

My own function in the conduct of the 
investigation has been to probe, evaluate, 
and consider all sources of evidence bearing 
on such disappearance, 

I have drawn upon my knowledge and ex- 
perience as a district attorney and trial 
judge to perform this function conscien- 
tiously in order to determine the facts. 

I have disregarded the possible political 
or socio-economic implications to be derived 
from the facts, and approached the problem 
purely and simply as a criminal investiga- 
tion. 

I concur both in the report and in its 
conclusions. On the basis of the known 
facts, the reason for the disappearance of 
Galindez remains, at this moment, an open 
mystery. The established facts are such 
that only pure speculation can determine 
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whether his disappearance was voluntary or 
forced, or whether he, today, is alive or dead. 

The story about his abduction by Gerald 
Lester Murphy in an airplane from Amity- 
ville to the Dominican Republic was sub- 
jected to a most exhaustive investigation, 
and the evidence we obtained completely 
disproves this speculative theory. 

It is my considered judgment that there 
is insufficient evidence to justify any charge 
of crime against known or unknown per- 
sons in connection with the Galindez dis- 
appearance, and that the Police Department 
of the city of New York properly and justi- 
flably lists this case as that of a missing 
person. 

Wru1M H. Munson. 

Dated May 28, 1958, New York City. 

EXHIBIT 1 
New York, N. Y., July 16, 1957. 
SYDNEY S. Baron & Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Syp: You have asked me to rep- 
resent your firm on one phase of the re- 
tainer which you hold from the Government 
of the Dominican Republic as general pub- 
lic relations advisers to that sovereign state, 
I have read with high admiration the letter 
of June 10, 1957, addressed to you by Senior 
Manuel A, de Moya, the Ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic to this country, with 
respect to the effort and advice for which 
your client and you believe a lawyer is de- 
sired. 

In brief, I am ready to undertake an in- 
vestigation of the so-called Galindez affair 
insofar as it touches upon implications and 
accusations against your client, the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic and per- 
sons holding high office in that Govern- 
ment. Appreciating that this is a rare op- 
portunity for a lawyer to act in his profes- 
sional capacity in the realm of interna- 
tional relations, I happily accept the re- 
sponsibility of the investigation indicated. 
I have made clear to you and the official rep- 
resentatives of your client some of my prej- 
udices and attitudes that may touch upon 
my efforts. As you know, I profoundly be- 
lieve in a two-party system of democratic 
government. 

I accept the professional task which you 
proffer primarily because I believe the pres- 
ent atmosphere of confusion resulting from 
charge and countercharge has created a grave 
obstacle to the extension of cordial rela- 
tions between our Nation and the Domini- 
can Republic—and consequently impedes 
the furtherance of democratic institutions 
in the latter. 

In conjunction with Judge William H. 
Munson, of Buffalo, whom I have retained 
as associate counsel, we will conduct within 
the limits of our skills a thoughtful explora- 
tion into the Galindez affair. I am delighted 
that Judge Munson has associated himself 
with me in this matter. Judge Munson has 
an unusual record of skill and experience 
in the investigation and trial of alleged 
crimes, having served as district attorney of 
Orleans County, N. Y., for over 20 years and 
as a justice of the New York Supreme Court 
for 15 years until the end of 1956. Within 
the confines of our retainer, we will engage 
a staff of experts: detectives, handwriting 
analysts and others as we may find neces- 

to search for the truth no matter 
where it may lie. We will investigate here 
and elsewhere all clues which may lead us 
to the answers to the questions which have 
been raised surrounding the disappearance 
of Galindez. 

In considering the acceptance of this un- 
dertaking, I was most impressed by the fact 
that the letter from the Dominican Repub- 
lic outlining the scope of the investigation 
to be made was in existence before you ap- 
proached me. The fundamental condition 
of my retainer lies in the clear understand- 
ing that all persons, documents and other 
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material for which we may make call, shall 
be made available fully and promptly to us 
in our inquiry. We appreciate and gladly 
accept the arrangement your client has 
made with you that we shall have complete 
liberty to stop our activities and terminate 
the relationship in the event of any declina- 
tion to permit us to take the testimony of 
any and all persons and to make available 
any and all documents for our inspection 
and use. 

It is of course understood that the ethics 
of our profession dictate that no use of our 
names or other reference to Judge Munson 
or myself may be made either by you or by 
your client in any publication, press release, 
or otherwise without our written approval 
and that any report we make to you must be 
published in full and in exact terms as we 
render it to you. In the event of our with- 
drawal for failure of cooperation, we shall, 
of course, preserve professional confidence 
and refrain from issuing any report for pub- 
lication or otherwise, limiting our with- 
drawal statement to the brief outline of the 
area in which cooperation has been denied. 

As to compensation, I have no way of 
knowing how much of a staff will have to 
be developed, and how much time will be 
needed. Many agencies—press and other- 
wise—of high repute in our land have under- 
taken inguiries, and it would be presumptu- 
ous for me to indicate that we can hope to 
finish our task in a period of less than 6 
months. As a retainer for our legal services 
we suggest $50,000 for Judge Munson and 
myself, it being understood that further 
and/or final compensation for us would be 
agreed upon from time to time in the future. 

We understand that you have set aside 
$50,000 for expenses which will be made 
available to us as we require and that you 
will provide adequate office facilities for our 
staff at 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
No expenses in excess of this amount will 
be incurred without the prior approval of 
you and your client. 

I approach with some humility the accept- 
ance of the challenge of this retainer. I un- 
dertake the effort primarily because I believe 
that a lawyer’s skill may perchance con- 
tribute to the resolution of a mystery, which, 
if unsolved, can continue to harm the rela- 
tions between our Government and the Do- 
minican Republic. Without examining 
whether the statute requires registration, I 
know that you agree that registration is wise 
even if not compelled. Even though we are 
retained by your firm, we understand that 
our compensation in the final analysis will 
flow from your client, and your client’s prof- 
fered complete cooperation is the fortunate 
crux of our adventure, 

Incidentally, I have tried to locate an ana- 
logous situation in the history of the gov- 
ernments of the world. I find no case where 
a sovereign state has accepted, in effect, for 
any important inquiry of this nature, the 
judgment of a citizen of another sovereign 
state. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris L. Ernst. 
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EXHIBIT 3 


The following is taken from the Deck Log 
Book, S. S. Angelita, March 10, 1956, through 
March 17, 1956. 

March 10: 8 a. m., barometer, 30.74; tem- 
perature, air 9 degrees; no work done be- 
cause was Saturday. 5 p. m., barometer, 
30.63; temperature, 02 degrees; no work done 
because was Saturday. 

March 11: 8 a. m., barometer, 30.40; tem- 
perature, air 9 degrees; no work done be- 
cause was Sunday. 6 p. m., barometer, 
30.45; temperature, air 8 degrees; no work 
done because was Sunday. 

March 12: 8 a. m., barometer, 30.52; tem- 
perature, air 7 degrees; continuing unload- 
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ing—hold No. 1, 0840 to 1420; hold No. 2, 
0830 to 1600; hold No. 3, 0830 to 1440; hold 
No. 4, 0830 to 1400; hold No. 5, 1400 to 1540. 
4 p. m., barometer, 30.54; temperature, air 
4 degrees; ending unloading without prob- 
lem neither the cargo nor the stevedores. 
Draught at the end 4 feet 7 inches to 17 
feet. 

March 13: 8 a. m., barometer, 30.59; tem- 
perature, air 7 degrees; continuing the re- 
pair of the pump (turbine). 8 p. m., from 
12:20 to 12:50 changing from Pier No. 5 to 
Pier No. 2. Continuing the repair of the 
pump (turbine). Barometer 30,40, temper- 
ature, air 3 degrees. 

March 14: 8 a, m., barometer, 30.30; tem- , 
perature, air 8 degrees; continuing the re- 
pair of the pump (turbine). 5 p. m., ba- 
rometer, 30.50; temperature, air 10 degrees. 
Continuing working with the engines. 

March 15: 8 a. m., barometer, 30.61; tem- 
perature, air 12 degrees. Continuing the re- 
pair of the pump (turbine). P. m., contin- 
uing working with the engines. 

March 16: 8:30 a. m., barometer, 30.35; 
temperature air, 10 degrees; 0830, beginning 
to test the pump. 1150, came Lloyd to in- 
spect the work. 4 p. m., work done with the 
pilot. 5 p. m., barometer, 29.67; wind di- 
rection, NE; wind force, 5; temperature air, 
0 degree. 6 p. m., standby; barometer, 
29.49; wind direction, NE; wind force, 5; 
temperature air, 0 degree. 7 p. m., wind 
direction, NE; wind force, 5; temperature 
air, 0 degree. 8 p. m., barometer, 29.50; 
wind direction, NE; wind force, 6; tempera- 
ture air, 0 degree. 9 p. m., barometer, 
29.50; wind direction, NE; wind force, 7 de- 
grees; temperature air, 0 degree. 10 p. m., 
standby; barometer, 29.50; wind direction, 
NE; wind force, 8; temperature air, 0 de- 
gree, 11 p. m. barometer, 29.64; wind di- 
rection, NE; wind force, 8; temperature air, 
0 degree. 12 p. m., standby; barometer, 
29.72; wind direction, NE; wind force, 4; 
temperature air, 0 degree, 1615, standby; 
1644, the pier pilot went off; 1755 depth of 
starboard anchor; 1810, shackle No. 5 in 
winch—ended 1810 without working of the 
ship; 1905, the pilot went off; 2000, standby 
in quarantine; 2010, standby (continuing); 
2200, the wind gaining strength, still snow- 
ing; 2400, the wind decreased notably. Still 
standby in quarantine. 


Wind 


Mar, 17 
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0400, breeze from the NE; clear weather; 
standby. 0555, pilot on board; 640, standby; 
0815, pier pilot on board; 0840, ending work 
of the ship; docked at pier 34. 

P. M., continuing work of the engines, 
No problem. 
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Exuustr 5 
OFFER $5,000 REWARD IN GALINDEZ MYSTERY 


A $5,000 reward was offered today for in- 
formation leading to the identity of any 
ambulance and the name of any driver who 
drove such an ambulance to Zahn’'s Airport 
at Amityville, Long Island, on the night of 
March 12, 1956. 

Announcement of the reward, made at the 
request of Morris L. Ernst, prominent at- 
torney, who is conducting a full-scale in- 
vestigation into the disappearance of Jesus 
Maria de Galindez, was made today by the 
popike-parapens office of Sydney S. Baron 

Co. 
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The reward is prompted by a story which 


_ appeared in a national magazine (Life) last 


February which theorized that Galindez had 
“apparently been kidnaped and drugged in 
a New York subway and hauled in an am- 
bulance” to Zahn’s Airport. 

In announcing the reward, Mr. Baron 
pointed out that the magazine article failed 
to identify either the driver or the owner 
of the ambulance. 

“Mr. Ernst,” he said, “feels compelled to 
track down every lead—be it fact, theory or 
rumor—that might help to ascertain the 
truth.” 

The inquiry into the Galindez case by Mn 
Ernst and former Supreme Court Justice 
William H. Munson has been authorized by 
the Dominican Republic. It was ordered be- 
cause of rumors that the government of 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo had knowl- 
edge of the disappearance of the Columbia 
University teacher. 

The Dominican Government has repeatedly 
denied any connection with the incident and 
has labeled the charges as “fantastic.” 

Mr, Ernst and Judge Munson have set up 
offices for themselves and their investigative 
staff at 515 Madison Avenue on the 24th 
floor. 

Any information about the Galindez case 
can be communicated to them at that ad- 
dress, either by mail or in person. 

The reward will be paid to the first per- 
son who supplies the desired information, 
and the name of the informant will be held 
in strictest confidence. 

EXHIBIT 6 
STATE or New YORK, 
County of Nassau, ss: 

Mrs. Virginia Wulfing, being over the age 
of 21 years and residing at 211 North Utica 
Avenue, Massapequa, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

1. That I am the daughter of the late An- 
thony Frevedo [sic], who was formerly em- 
ployed as a watchman at Zahn’s Airport, 
Amityville, Long Island. 

2. My father was so employed in the year 
1956 as a night watchman, and his regular 
tours of duty were between the hours of 
4 p. m. and 12 o'clock midnight. 

3. That in Aprii or May 1956, in a conversa- 
tion with my father, he told me of a case of 
a man who was being flown to Florida, as a 
last resort to help him. The man was sup- 

to be a millionaire, and my father 
helped put him on a plane. The people that 
were helping put the man on the plane told 
him that he was a cancer victim, 

(a) He did not mention the name of the 
pilot, or given a description of the plane. 

4. To the best of my recollection, he laid 
this incident in April or May 1956, and al- 
though he did not mention the exact date, 
he did state, however, that this had occurred 
“but a couple of days ago.” 

(a) I am confident, however, that it was 
not on March 12, 1956, but in April or May 
of that year. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA WULFING. 

Sworn to before me this Ist day of October 
1957. 

s Wm. RICHTER. 
EXHIBIT 7 
'TRADE-A-PLANE SERVICE 


SECOND OCTOBER ISSUE 1957 


Deal directly with owner. We proudly an- 
mounce the New Ayer Lease Plan offering 
Twin-Engine Beechcraft. A practical and 
sensible approach for lease of twin-engine 
aircraft. No capital investment, no deprecia- 
tion costs, no long-term lease (required), no 
minimum hourly guaranty, no deposits, all- 
weather twin-engine aircraft, full hull insur- 
ance. Aircraft exclusively yours for as long 
as you wish. Rentals available as low as $800 
a month, with a nice executive interior, radio, 
and instruments. Several aircraft to choose 
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from. Anthony J. Ming, Trade Ayer Co., 
Linden Airport, Linden, N. J. Wabash 5-3000. 
ExHIBIT 8 
LEASE AGREEMENT 


Ayer Lease Plan, Inc., Linden Airport, Lin- 
den, N. J., hereinafter called lessor, enters 
into the following lease agreement with Mr. 
Gerry Murphy, 939 Southwest Ninth Street, 
Miami, Fla., hereinafter called lessee. 

I 

Subject to the terms and conditions and 
for the consideration herein set out, lessor 
leases to lessee C18 Beechcraft, N68100, serial 
No. 4549, 

mr 


While this lease agreement is in force, 
lessor shall carry full hull insurance on the 
aircraft. 

mr 


While this lease is in force, lessee shall 
carry liability insurance, protecting lessor 
and lessee against claims arising from dam- 
age to property or persons, involving this 
aircraft. This includes persons in the air- 
craft and persons outside the aircraft, 


Iv 


Upon termination of the lease and prior 
to returning aircraft to lessor, lessee shall 
have accomplished at his expense by a CAA 
certificated repair agency, appropriately ap- 
proved for the work required, a 100-hour 
inspection and resulting work sufficient to 
relicense the aircraft. 


v 


The airplane will be delivered to the lessee 
by the lessor at Linden Airport, Linden, N. J., 
and upon termination of the lease, the lessee 
will return it to the same place. 


vI 


The term of the lease shall be from the 
date the aircraft is turned over to the lessee 
by the lessor until the date the airplane is 
returned to Linden Airport by the lessee to 
the lessor after the airplane has been given 
a 100-hour inspection, and any resulting 
work therefrom has been accomplished. Dur- 
ing the term of the lease the lessee shall pay 
to the lessor at Linden, N. J., the sum of 
$800 monthly. The first monthly payment 
is to be made when the aircraft is delivered 
to the lessee at Linden Airport and at month- 
ly intervals thereafter on the 10th day of 
each month during the term of the lease. 


vit 


Lessee obligates himself to use and operate 
said airplane in conformity with all Federal 
and State laws relative thereto, and in con- 
formity with all rules and regulations of all 
applicable Federal and State agencies, and 
lessee obligates himself to pay any fines or 
levies against the aircraft due to violations 
of the laws or regulations of any of said 
agencies. Lessee agrees that it will not use 
or operate said aircraft in any way that any 
loss resulting from such use or operation 
would not be covered by the insurance pol- 
icies mentioned in paragraphs II and III of 
this lease agreement. If lessee does not use 
the airplane in compliance with the agree- 
ments contained in this paragraph and it is 
damaged or destroyed, then lessee shall pay 
lessor the cost of repair or replacement of the 
aircraft, as required by the damage sustained, 

yur 

Lessee agrees to maintain the aircraft in 
airworthy condition during the term of this 
lease, making all repairs, replacing parts, 
furnishing fuels, and all other operating 
costs at its own expense and upon termina- 
tion of the lease to return the aircraft to 
the lessor as set forth in paragraph IV. 

x 


Lessee agrees that should he fail to pay 
the regular monthly charges as agreed to 
above, lessor may repossess the airplane, have 
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a 100-hour inspection, and the accomplish- 
ment of any work found necessary. Upon 
completion of the said 100-hour inspection 
and any necessary repair work, the lease shall 
be terminated, and all charges incurred in 
the repossession, inspection, and repairs 
shall be for the account of the lessee, 
Date: March 10, 1956. 
GERRY MURPHY, 
ANTHONY J. KING, 
Vice President, Ayer Lease Plan, Ine. 
EXHIBIT 9 
NOVEMBER 13. 
Dear Hat: Since Gerry's disappearance last 
December 3, in the Dominican Republic, I 
have often thought of you, wishing I might 
talk to you. If you know anything that 
would help us understand what has hap- 


i pened, won't you please write to us. 


Mr. Frank Grotanno came to visit us here 
in Eugene last week. He is an investigator 
for Ernst and Munson, lawyers the Domini- 
can Government have retained to find facts 
about the Galindez disappearance. This has 
been connected with Gerry, so they are work- 
ing on his case, too. Mr. Grotanno called me 
today from New York, asking that I send a 
letter to you asking your cooperation. 

We don’t know a thing about what hap- 
pened to Gerry or why he has disappeared 
except what has been in the newspapers and 
magazines. I’m sure you have this much in- 
formation, too. We are so sad about it all 
and, after a year, can hardly write about it 
this way. 

I hope you are well, Hal, and can soon be 
home again. If you get to the west coast 
again won't you come to visit us? 

Very sincerely, 
EMMA MURPHY 
Mrs. Lester G. Murphy. 
EUGENE, OREG, 


[Exhibits 10 and 11 omitted in the Recorp.] 


Exursrr 12 
NEW York, N. Y., December 23, 1957. 
Mr. Morris L, ERNST, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. Ernst: Recently you asked that 
I prepare for you a fight plan of a trip from 
Amityville, Long Island, to Miami, Fla. You 
gave me certain information that could be 
assumed as pertinent for the preparation of 
such a flight plan. A copy of this is at- 
tached. It was necessary that I have cer- 
tain meteorological information for March 
12, 1956. It was secured from the United 
States Weather Bureau Records Center and 
is substantially all the weather information 
that would be required for the preparation 
for a flight to Miami. I have enclosed two 
flight plans: the first is a flight plan made 
deliberately using “average” winds that 
might have prevailed at that season of the 
year; the second was made using the re- 
corded winds aloft for the period March 12, 
10 a. m., through March 13, 2 a. m. It is 
interesting to note, I believe, that there is 
no significant difference in these flight 
plans. 

WEIGHT 


It is of interest that the aircraft would 
have been very probably overloaded on de- 
parture from Long Island if it contained 
296 gallons of fuel and as many as three peo- 
ple. It is difficult to be precise in this in- 
stance since I have no way of knowing what 
accessory equipment was installed in this 
particular aircraft. It is true, however, that 
if optimum equipment was installed then the 
aircraft was technically overloaded. How- 
ever, this overload would have no significant 
effect on the aircraft’s speed. The differ- 
ence between two and three passengers would 
likewise have small effect on the speed. 


WEATHER AND FUEL CONSUMPTION 


If the aircraft left Long Island at 11:30 
p. m., as you can see from the flight plan, 
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the time of arrival would have been at or 
very close to 5:30 a. m., March 13. In the 
event that the aircraft left Long Island at 
11:30 a. m., the arrival time, within the 
limits of the parameters available to me 
would haye been about 5:30 p. m. on March 
12. It is interesting to note that a fairly 
extensive area of low ceilings and visibility 
existed on the morning of March 12 in the 
New York area, but that by midafternoon 
the weather had become operationally good, 

In the determination of speed of the air- 
craft the flight plans speak for themselves. 
The assumption is made that cruising power 
equivalent to 62 percent of maximum horse- 
power would be used. Slight variations from 
this power setting would result in 1 or 2 
miles per hour increase or decrease in speed. 
The age of the aircraft can, in many in- 
stances, have some effect on its airspeed, 
but again the difference is not significant 
and the figures used in the flight plans re- 
fiect what, in my judgment, is an average 
airplane. You will note a slight increase 
in true airspeed as the airplane progresses. 
This small difference is due to increase in 
temperature and reduction in weight. In 
any event it is extremely unlikely that the 
true airspeed of the airplane in question was 
less than 182 miles per hour or greater than 
191 miles per hour. It is significant, there- 
fore, to note that the total time en route 
would have varied only by 8 or 9 minutes 
plus (or minus) were either of these two air- 
speeds the actual ones. 

According to the normal method of com- 
puting fuel consumption, that is, 42 gallons 
per hour at this particular horsepower set- 
ting, my computations indicate that the air- 
craft would have arrived at Miami after 
having consumed 252 gallons. It would con- 
sume another 17 gallons from Miami to 
West Palm Beach and would leave a maxi- 
mum of 27 gallons available on arrival at 
Palm Beach. Again, this figure could vary 
slightly depending upon which specific air- 
ports were used in the Miami/Palm Beach 
area, In any event, the fuel remaining on 
arrival at Palm Beach would not have ex- 
ceeded 35 gallons and very probably was 
closer to 20 gallons. The foregoing, I be- 
lieve, answers all of the questions you asked 
and I have also clarified some items that 
arose during our conversations. 

In the event you should require my work 
with reference to any other flight segment, 
New York, Dayton, Miami, for example, be 
advised that I would require certain of the 
meteorological data that is attached, 

Yours very truly, 
RANDALL H. CARPENTER. 


Exuisir 13 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 
County of Dade: 

Henry Medlock, being duly sworn deposes 
and says: 

I am a watchman at the Tamiami Airport, 
located on Tamiami Trail in Miami, Fla. I 
have been so employed for the past 8 years. 
I was on duty the night of March 12, 1956 
and morning of March 13, 1956. 

On March 13, 1956, shortly before 1 a. m. 
(after midnight) I received a telephone call 
from the 20th Street Tower of Miami Inter- 
national Airport instructing me to put on 
the lights of the landing fleld as a plane was 
coming in to land. 

At or about 1 a. m. this night a twin en- 
gine Beechcraft, N-68-100, landed on the 
field and parked near the Blue Star Hangar. 
The pilot came to the office. He then identi- 
fied himself as Gerry Murphy. He asked for 
gasoline and was advised that none was 
available at that hour, but I informed him 
that he could get gas at Lantana Airport. 

Gerry Murphy, who was alone, then asked 
if he could use the telephone; he made sev- 
eral local personal calls apparently to female 
acquaintances. He then waited around the 
Office for awhile, and requested me to put 
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the field lights on again so that he could 
take off. He took off at 2:40 a. m. after 
making the entries in the log book as fol- 
lows: 

“3/13/56: 1.25 a. m. N-68100 G. Murphy 
test flight pr. 30 min. Blue Star—2.40 a. mM. 
check out.” 

I have a clear recollection of this incident 
as I have been previously questioned about 
this occurrence and log entry, by the au- 
thorities. 

HENRY MEDLOCK. 

Sworn to before me this 19th day of Octo- 
ber 1957. 


(My commission expires March 29, 1959) 


[Exhibit 14 omitted in the Recorp.] 


Exuisit 15 


New York, N. Y., October 24, 1957. 
Mr. HENRY MEDLOCK, 
Care of Edward Hume, 
Tamiami Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. MeDLock: I am having some dif- 
ficulty explaining to my bosses why your 
affidavit says that Murphy arrived on March 
13, and the page on your register shows that 
it was after 12 midnight of March 13. 

It is my understanding that you went to 
work at 5 p. m. on March 12, and checked 
out at 6:30 a. m. on March 13, and that it 
was your custom to date these entries each 
day on the date when you checked out. 

If this is correct, just say “O. K.” on the 
bottom of this letter, and let Mr. Hume re- 
turn it to us. 

Thanking you for this additional trouble. 
Tam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis X. GROTLAND. 

The above is not correct. I checked in at 
5 p. m. on March 13, 1956 and checked out 
at 6:30 a. m. March 14, 1956. Murphy came 
in at 1:25 a. m. March 14 and went out at 
2:40 a. m. March 14, Entries are dated when 
I check in. 

OCTOBER 26, 1957. 

Henry G. MEDLOCK. 


ExHIBIT 16 


I, Donald Jackson, over 21, Fontana Air- 
port line manager, have worked on the line 
for 3 years. 

On March 14, 1956, a C-18 Beechcraft 
N68100 came into our field at or about 7:30 
a.m. The weather condition was foggy. I 
met and serviced the aircraft with 245 gal- 
lons of 91 octane gas and 41⁄4 gallons of oil. 
I gassed five tanks on the outside and the 
pilot gassed two tanks inside of the aircraft. 
For a total charge of $95 and a $15 tip. I have 
been shown and can identify a picture of 
Gerald Murphy. While sitting on the right 
wing of the plane, I saw a man with dark 
clothes and a felt hat sitting in the left 
rear of the plane. When I was on the left 
wing, I saw against the left side of the plane 
what looked like a person covered completely 
with a blanket or canvas that was on a cot 
or boards. However, I did not see the head 
or feet, so I cannot say for sure that this 
was actually a person. I did notice at the 
time that it was unusual to have extra tanks 
inside of the plane. 

The pilot said he was taking a passenger 
to a rest home or hospital in Naples, Fla., 
and he did depart in the direction of Naples 
after making a hard takeoff. 

At the time I made a statement for Ed 
Murrow I was under the impression that 
my statement could be altered only by tak- 
ing away words and not by changing or re- 
locating words. An accurate account of my 
statement wasn’t given by Murrow on his 
news commentary. I have given a true and 
accurate account of the incident. 

DONALD P. JACKSON. 


[Exhibits 17 and 18 omitted in the RECORD] 
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Exursrr 19 


STATE oF New YORK, 
County of New York, ss.: 

Sidney S. Stein, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 

My business address is 305 Ainslee Build- 
ing, Miami, Fla., and I am the coowner of 
the Blue Star Aviation Corp., located at 
southwest 117th Avenue and the Trail, Tam- 
iami Airport, M!ami, Fla. 

At or about 3 p. m. on March 13, 1956, I 
saw a plane land at our airport. The pilot 
of this plane came into the office of the 
Blue Star hangar at Tamiami Airport and 
identified himself as Gerald Murphy. He 
told me that he had a twin-engine Beech- 
craft, No. N68100, on the field, and that he 
wanted tieup facilities. He informed me he 
was the owner of the plane. During our con- 
versation, Murphy stated he was chartering 
this plane and making flights for two lum- 
bermen from Oregon, and that he expected 
to be around Miami for some time. Appar- 
ently at this time he had no money because 
he did not gas up the plane, which is usual 
for pilots on arrival; nor did he pay for car 
rental, as follows: 

On March 13, I rented Murphy a Chevrolet 
sedan in my capacity as agent for the Hertz 
Corp. I filled out the application for the 
car in my own handwriting, which Murphy 
signed (copy annexed). I gave Murphy credit 
for the car, and on March 17, when he re- 
turned the car, he paid $44.80. He left in 
the car at 6 p. m. on the 13th, as shown on 
the bill, leaving the plane tied up. 

On March 14, during the afternoon, Mur- 
phy purchased 206 gallons of 91-octane gaso- 
line and 20 quarts of oil, for a total price of 
$88.58, under bill No. 3454. For this he paid 
cash; apparently at this time Murphy had 
plenty of money. 

Also on the afternoon of March 14, I had 
occasion to enter this plane. There were no 
seats in it with the exception of the two pilot 
seats, and there were some men’s clothes 
hung up in the rear of the plane. 

I saw Gerald Murphy on and off during 
the 10-day period from March 13 to March 
23, during which time he paid tie-down fees 
at my hangar. 

On March 23, under bill No. 3660, we 
charged Murphy $10 for tie-down facilities 
for N€8100 from March 13 to March 23, 1956. 

On March 28 we received a check in the 
mail from Gerald Murphy for the $10, and 
marked same off under our bill No. 3811. 

SIDNEY STEIN, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
3d day of January 1958. 

WILLIAM H. Munson, 
Notary Public, 


]Exhibit 20 omitted in the Recorp.] 
EXHIBIT 21 
New York, N. Y., February 5, 1958. 
Mr. MORRIS L. Ernst, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Ernst: On February 3 you re- 
quested that I prepare a flight plan for a trip 
from Lantana Airport, Fla., to Monte Cristi, 
Dominican Republic. 

Using the same criteria I applied to the 
earlier flight plan that I prepared for you, 
the following is of interest: 

A D-18 type Beechcraft, assuming a “still 
air” situation, would cruise at or very close 
to 187 miles an hour true airspeed at mod- 
erate alitudes. The distance from Lantana 
Airport to Monte Cristi is 709 statute miles. 
Using a true airspeed of 187 miles an hour, 
the time consumed would be 3 hours and 47 
minutes. With a fuel consumption rate of 42 
gallons per hour the total fuel consumed en 
route would be about 165 gallons. The nor- 
mal reserve requirements for such a flight in 
the absence of significant weather would be 
45 minutes at cruising power. This figure 
would be about 32 gallons. Therefore, the 
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total fuel required for the flight would be 
197 gallons. 

The flight plan attached refiects the most 
direct routing between the two points, using 


To— 
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a 90° cross bearing on each of the intermedi- 
ate points as fixes, 
Sincerely, 
RANDALL H. CARPENTER, 


Lantana, Fla.............-..- Abeam Nassau............--- 187/187 

Sie Nassau, British West | Abeam Camaguey, Cuba...- 187/187 
ndiles, 

Abeam Camaguey, Cuba...- eee so Guantanamo Bay, 187/187 

juba, 

Abeam Guantanamo Bay, | Abeam Monte Cristo.......- 187/187 
Cuba. 

PE CHAR sad lGichenigtwinetacwouanecanccces|, (00 EE ERRA Ok PO = 

Gallons 

a a A a a TEE T EE E E EAEN ESI ETN, TER EEEE ARS A RA 165 

COn CANERDEN 32 
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Exursir 22 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES OF CIVIL AVIATION 


The undersigned, Mario Lovaton Pitta- 
Juga, Director General of Civil Aviation, 
hereby certify, under oath, and in my stated 
capacity, that neither during the month of 
“March, 1956 nor during any other month 
in the said year, did Beechcraft airplane 
_ N68-100 land at “General Andrews” airport 
‘at Ciudad Trujillo, nor at any of the other 
airports in the Dominican Republic, the 
names of which are as follows: Santiago, 
‘Puerto Plata, Cabo Rojo, Azua, La Romana, 
Dajab6n, Barahona, La Vega, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Sabana de la Mar, San Juan de la 
Maguana, Pedernales, Descubirta, Neyba, 
‘Jimani, Valverde, Consuleo and Constanza, 
thse being the only airdromes existing in 
the country at the said date, as is on record 
and can be seen in the archives of these 
administrative offices. Nor at the airdrome 
of Monte Cristi, which, at the said time, was 
closed for repairs. 

I likewise certify that during the month of 
March 1956, the only airdromes with fa- 
cilities for supplying fuel to aircraft were 
the “General Andrews” at Ciudad Trujillo, 
and Santiago. 

Given in Ciudad Trujillo, National Dis- 
trict, Capital of the Dominican Republic, on 
the 26th day of February in the year 1958. 

Mario Lovaton PITTALUNGA, 
Director General of Civil Aviation, 


EXHIBIT 23 
(Translation) 


In Ciudad Trujillo, national district, 
capital of the Dominican Republic, at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th day of 
the month of September of the year 1957, 
I, Juan Guilliani, Attorney General of the 
Republic, assisted by the undersigned secre- 
tary. having previously summoned him to 
my Office, proceeded to interrogate Mr. C. A. 
McLaughlin, domiciled in and resident of 
Ciudad Trujillo, No. 75 Dr. Delgado Street, 
married, president of the Compañia Domin- 
cana de Aviación (CDA), bearer of per- 
sonal identity card No. 2738, series 1, exon- 
erated, in the following manner: 

Question. How long have you headed the 
Compafiia Dominicana de Aviacién? 

Answer. I was president of the CDA from 
1944 to 1946, and from January 7, 1953, to 
date. 

Question. Have you had any experience as 
pilot or copilot? 

Answer. I hold license No. 1 as private 
pilot in the Dominican Republic. Also, I 
have piloted twin-engined planes for a 
number of hours. 

- Question. About how many hours have 
you kown those planes? 

Answer. A total of more than 500 hours. 


Question. What types of planes does CDA 
operate? 

Answer. CDA operates types Beaver 
DHC-2, Douglas DC-3, and Curtis C-46. 

Question. Did CDA have flying service to 
Monte Cristy? 

Answer. Yes, sir, but it was discontinued 
as of January 30, 1956. 

Question. Can you tell us the reasons 
why service was discontinued? 

Answer. The reasons were the bad condi- 
tion of the landing field because of long use 
and erosion, as well as the lack of mainte- 
nance, all of which made the operations 
unsafe. Our decision to suspend service 
was based also on the fact that the number 
of passengers had decreased considerably. 
Just before the field was abandoned the 
average number of passengers had dropped 
to only 4.5 passengers per flight. 

Question. Was there any reason why re- 
pairs were not made to the landing field so 
that it could continue being used? 

Answer. Simply because the high costs of 
repairs could not be met with the proceeds 
of the service there. 

Question. Was the landing field at Monte 
Cristy build expressly for that purpose, or is 
it only—as is the case in other towns in this 
country—a natural strip of land used for the 
landing and taking off of planes? 

Answer. It is a strip of land over which a 
grader was run originally. This landing 
field, because of the condition of the terrain, 
is not completely horizontal. It has raised 
level with two grades, the shorter one facing 
east and the longer one facing west. 

Question. Have you landed at the Monte 
Cristy Airfield? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have landed at Monte 
Cristy many times, both as copilot and pas- 
senger. 

Question. In what direction does the breeze 
usually blow in the landing field? 

Answer. The breeze, which is rather strong, 
usually blows from the east, and sometimes 
from east-northeast. 

Question. How do planes make their ap- 
proach to land there? 

Answer. When they come in from Puerto 
Plata, they fly over the sea, on the west side 
of Morro Hill, approaching the field between 
the mouth of the river and the Ramfis Club. 
If they come in from Ciudad Trujillo or 
Santiago, they pass behind the Fortaleza 
(army fort) to reach the river mouth, which 
is west of the landing feld. 

Question. Has a landing been made—or is 
it possible to make a landing—from the oppo- 
site direction? 

Answer. Very seldom are landings made 
from the opposite direction, except when the 
pilot is thoroughly familiar with the runway 
and the breeze blows from the west, which 
is extremely rare in Monte Cristy. 
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Question. Do you belleve it would be pos- 
sible for a CDA DC-3 plane to make a land- 
ing from east to west without it having to 
run over some part of the runway going down 
toward the west? 

Answer. It is not possible to make such a 
landing with a tailwind, because, as most of 
the field in that direction, that is, to the 
west, is a rather steep grade, the plane would 
go down to the sea. 

Question. Did CDA ever have a Beechcraft 
plane? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we had an AT-11 Beech- 
craft, series 3267. This plane was purchased 
in September 1949, and taken off service in 
the early months of 1953, because the charac- 
teristics of this type of plane did not meet 
the safety requirements necessary in the 
landing fields of this country, with the excep- 
tion of the one in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Question. Does CDA still have this plane? 

Answer. No, sir. It was exchanged for four 
plane engines at the American Airmotive 
Corp., Miami, Fla. 

Question. Do you believe a Beechcraft 
plane could have made a landing in the field 
at Monte Cristy, from east to west, and come 
to a stop at the eastern end of the runway 
without going over to the area descending to 
the west of the field? 

Answer. No, sir. The Beechcraft has about 
the same characteristics as the DC-3. If a 
DC-3 could not make a landing, neither could 
a Beechcraft. 

Question. Do you believe that a Beech- 
craft plane could land at the field in Monte 
Cristy, from east to west, without going over 
to the other part of the runway? 

Answer. The only way a Beechcraft plane 
could make a landing and not reach the area 
going downhill to the west of the field would 
be if the breeze is blowing from west to east, 
which is very unusual, and if the pilot is 
thoroughly familiar with the runway. Even 
so, to make such a landing the plane would 
have to stall, without cargo. 

Question. Is it compulsory for pilots and 
copilots to keep a log? 

Answer. That is matter of their personal 
interest. 

Question. Do you have anything else to 
state? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing else. 

Whereupon we closed the interrogation, 
and same was read to the deponent who 
found it in order and signed it with us, Juan 
Guilliani, attorney general of the Republic, 
and the undersigned secretary. 

C. A. McLaucH Lin, 
Deponent. 
JUAN GUILLIANI, 
Attorney General of the Republic, 
M. A, RODRIGUEZ, 
Secretary. 


[Exhibits 24 to 27 omitted in the RECORD] 


ExHIBIT 28 


Dominican Company of Aviation, Ciudad, 
Trujillo, Request for Employment 

Name: Gerald L. Murphy. 

Present address: Jose Ma. Boneti, No. 17, 
Ciudad, Trujillo, Dominican Republic. Tele- 
phone 8481. 

Date of birth: July 21, 1933. Age: 23. 
Height: 5feet 11% inches. Weight, 165. 

Sex: Male. Eyes: Blue. 

Place of birth: United States. State: 
North Dakota. City: Minot. 

Nationality: American. 

Married: —. Single: Yes. Widow; 
Separated; —. Divorced: — 

Number of dependents: None, 

Any physical defects: No. 

Condition of health: Excellent. 

Have you ever been arrested: No. 

Type of work requested: Copilot. 

In case of accident notify: Name: 
Murphy. 


—, 


L. G. 


1958 


Address: 1445 Manzana Way, Eugene, Oreg. 
Telephone: DI 3-4031. 


Relation: Father. 


Edueation Name and place Years |Grades 
attended 
Primary....| Grandville Public, 8 8 
Grandive, N. Dak. 
Secondary.. usei i Eugene, 4 4 
reg. 
Night Oregon State College, 14 1 
school. Corlis, Oreg. 


Norte.—Foreign languages: English. Read: Perfect. 
Speak: Perfect. Write: Perfect, 
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Military service from: No. To: No. 
Branch: No. Rank: No. Type of discharge: 
I have not been in the Army. 

Mechanic: Licenses -.... Date ..... 
pire’..... 

Do you own tools? m.. 

Other qualifications: Note—It is under- 
stood that any information false or omitted 
in this request can be considered sufficient 
cause for dismissal. (The use of this form 
does not indicate any vacancies nor does it 
oblige the company.) 

By a ee Ae eee 

Signature: 

Comments: 


Ex- 


Record of employment—Answer in detail—Present or last employment first 


Date 
Employer 


= Flying Services, Eugene, 


Hondo, Tex. 
International Resorts Develop- | Noy. 1, 1954... 
ment, Miami, Fla, 


Duties Reasons for 


Salar: 
a leaving 


Sept. 1, 1949...) Aug, 1, 1951...-..- 
reg. 

Texas Aviation Industries, | October 1951__| December 1953... 

March 1956........ 


Gas boy to 
chief pilot. 
Flight in- 


DOMINICAN COMPANY OF AVIATION 
PILOT QUALIFICATIONS 


Name: Gerald L. Murphy. 
Address: Jose Ma. Boneti No. 17 (Altos). 
CERTIFICATE AND RATING 

Type of certificate: ATR ( ). Commercial 
(x). Certificate No. ( ). 

Ratings: Flight instructor, instruments, 
ground. 

Airman identification card: Date issued, 
August 21, 1951. 

Radio permit No. 14B-9559. 

Expiration date indefinite. 

TOTAL FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 

Total flying time: 3300:00. Night time: 
425:00. Country time: 2100:00. Actual in- 
strument time: 185:00. Link time: 35:00. 
Hood time: 50:00. Pilot in Command time: 
2900:00. Copilot time: 300:00. Dual: 
100:00. 


Experience in aircraft over 12,500 pounds 


Time as— 
T aircraft 
yE? Pilot in Copilot 
command 


-| 175:00. 
-| 125:00, 


-| 20:00, 
Nothing. 


EXHIBIT 29 
Crupap TRUJILLO, November 17, 1956. 
COMPANIA DOMINICANA DE AVIACION, C. POR A. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with regret that I sub- 
mit this letter of resignation. However, due 
to personal reasons I feel that this course of 
action is definitely best for all concerned. 

With this in mind I request termination 
of employment immediately. 

If at all possible I would appreciate being 
allowed to make arrangements for the move- 
ment of personal belongings to Miami via 
C.D. A. 

Thank you, 
GERALD L. MURPHY., 


[Exhibits 30 and 31 not printed in RECORD] 


Exursir 32 
EXAMINING COURT OF THE SECOND SUBDIVISION 
OF THE NATIONAL DISTRICT 
The undersigned, Diomedes E. Garrido, 
Examining Magistrate of the Second Sub- 


division of the National District, hereby cer- 
tify that, on this date there appeared before 
me in my office, whilst I was on duty, Mr. 
Arturo E. Espaillat, major general of the 
National Army, who stated under oath, with 
the request that this fact should be duly 
recorded, that he had never flown to the 
United States of America in the company of 
Gerald Lester Murphy; that he had not 
known the said individual before April 1956, 
and that he did not assist the said Gerald 
Lester Murphy to obtain the post he held in 
the Dominican Airline Co. 

Given in Ciudad Trujillo, National Dis- 
trict, Capital of the Dominican Republic, 
this 28th day of February 1958. 

(Signed) Dr. DIOMEDES E. Garrmo M., 
Examining Magistrate. 


Exuistit 33 


JUSTICE OF INSTRUCTION OF THE SECOND SUB- 
DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL DISTRICT 


I, Diomeded E. Garrido M., presiding Jus- 
tice of Instruction of the Second Subdivision 
of the National District, give consistency 
that on the date placed before me, in my 
court, Mr. Arturo E. Espaillat, major gen- 
eral, who declared to me under oath, that 
he never flew in the United States with Ger- 
ald Lester Murphy, that he did not know 
Gerald Lester Murphy before April, 1956, and 
that he did not aid Gerald Lester Murphy in 
the work of the Dominican Aviation Co. 

In Ciudad Trujillo, National District, Cap- 
ital of the Dominican Republic. April 2, 
1958. 

Dr. DIONEDEs E. CARRIDO, 
Justice of Instruction, 


[Exhibit 34 not printed in RECORD] 


Exursit 35 
PASSPORT ENTRIES FOR ESPAILLAT 


February 12, 1955: Visa issued by Domini- 
can Republic for Cuba. 

February 15, 1955: Visa issued by Domini- 
can Republic for United States, Valid March 
14, 1956. 

February 20, 1955: Left Dominican Re- 
public. 

February 20, 1955: Admitted Cuba. 

February 26, 1955: Entered Dominican Re- 
public. 

April 21, 1955: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for United States. 

April 26, 1955: Visa issued by United 
States for United States, valid, April 25, 
1956. 

May 4, 1955: Left Dominican Republic. 
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May 4, 1955: Admitted Miami. 

May 9, 1955: Entered Dominican Republic, 

July 11, 1955: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for United States. 

July 13, 1955: Left Dominican Republic. 

July 13, 1955: Admitted, West Palm Beach. 

July 17, 1955: Entered Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

November 29, 1955: Visa issued by Domini- 
can Republic for Venezuela. 

November 29, 1955: Visa issued by Vene- 
zuela for Venezuela. 

November 30, 1955: Left Dominican Re- 
public. 

November 30, 1955: Admitted Venezuela. 

December 5, 1955: Entered Dominican Re- 
public. 

February 20, 1956: Visa issued by Domin- 
ican Republic for United States, valid 60 
days. 

February 23, 1956: Left Dominican Re- 
public. 

February 23, 1956: Admitted Miami. 

February 24, 1956: Entered Dominican Re- 
public, 

February 25, 1956: Visa issued by Domini- 
can Republic for United States for 60 days. 

April 26, 1956: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for United States, valid April 25, 
1957. 

April 29, 1956: Left Dominican Republic, 

April 29, 1956: Admitted New York. 

May 16, 1956: Entered Dominican Re- 
public, 

May 17, 1956: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for United States. 

May 18, 1956: Left Dominican Republic. 

May 19, 1956: Admitted New York. 

July 11, 1956: Entered Dominican Re- 
public. 

July 13, 1956: 
States. 

July 16, 1956: Left Dominican Republic. 

July 16, 1956: Admitted New York. 

September 12, 1956: Entered Dominican 
Republic. 

September 16, 1956: Visa issued for United 
States. 

September 
Republic. 

September 18, 1956: Admitted, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

October 6, 
Republic. 

October 7, 1956: Left Dominican Republic. 

October 8, 1956: Visa issued in New York 
for Nicaragua. 

October 11, 1956: Admitted Nicaragua. 

October 12, 1956: Visa issued in Nicaragua. 
Espaillat stated his destination as New York. 

October 12, 1956: Admitted, New Orleans. 

November 28, 1956: Entered Dominican 
Republic. 

November 29, 1956: Visa issued by Domin- 
ican Republic for United States. 

December 5, 1956: Left Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

December 5, 1956: Admitted, New York. 

January 4, 1957: Entered Dominican Re- 
public. 

January 7, 1957: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for United States. 

January 8, 1957: Left Dominican Republic. 

January 8, 1957: Admitted New York. 

January 16, 1957: Entered Dominican Re- 
public, 

January 18, 1957: Left Dominican Repub- 
lic. 
January 19, 1957: Admitted New York. 

March 21, 1957: Entered Dominican Re- 
public, 

March 21, 1957: Visa issued Dominican Re- 
public for United States. 

March 22, 1957: Left Dominican Republic, 

March 22, 1957: Admitted New York. 

May 4, 1957: Entered Dominican Republic. 

October 14, 1957: Visa issued by Dominican 
Republic for Haiti. 


Visa issued for United 


18, 1956: Left Dominican 


1956: Entered Dominican 
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October 15, 1957: Visa issued in Dominican 
Republic by Haitian Embassy for Haiti. 

October 16, 1957: Left Dominican Republic. 

October 17, 1957: Enter Dominican Repub- 
lic, 


Exursir 36 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Mr. STANLEY Ross, 
Editor, El Diario de Nueva York, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Ross: In Babby Quintero’s col- 
umn for March 13, 1958, there are a number 
of imaccurate and misleading statements 
about the Murphy case and I ask that you 
permit corrections to be made. 

Of the $50,000 paid to the Murphys as 
indemnity for the death of their son Gerald, 
$10,000 went to the Dominican attorneys as 
their share of the fee, and $5,000 to the 
American lawyer who is the honorary Do- 
minican consul in Philadelphia and a very 
respected lawyer. The $35,000 was sent by 
the Murphys to the State Department and 
the State Department sent it back to them 
and as far as I know the only expenditures 
made from it have been a few hundred dol- 
lars for a conference we held here in Wash- 
ington last year to see whether anything 
further could be done, with the money or 
in any other way, to help find out what 
happened to Gerry. 

My own view is that the payment of this 
money came from Trujillo himself and was a 
rather clumsy attempt to buy silence from 
the Murphys. Like the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Murphys have never accepted 
the Dominican explanation that their son was 
killed by Octavio de la Maza. They believe, 
as I do, the Trujillo himself ordered Gerry 
killed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 


ExHIBIT 37 


Crupap TRUJILLO, 
DISTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, 
August 8, 1945. 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR LABOR 
AND NATIONAL ECONOMY, 
City. 

Dear Srv: I wish to reciprocate the wel- 
come received from the Government and 
Dominican people, and to contribute with 
my humble assets to the apogee I have ob- 
served in this hospitable country, raised to 
great levels of culture and progress through 
the efforts and wakefulness of her illus- 
trious President Generalisimo Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo Molina, whom I admire and 
respect for his high democratic ideals and 
his gift of brilliant statesmanship, as well as 
for the generous hospitality he has offered 
the Spanish refugees. I address myself to 
you to let you know that according to what 
-I have been able to see there exist, as a re- 
sult of the preoccupations of the Generalis- 
simo, to better the living conditions of the 
working classes, a great number of legal pro- 
visions regarding labor matters, and because 
of their importance and with the intention 
of facilitating a better knowledge of them to 
the workers and employers, they should be 
compiled in a volume, for the realization of 
which I offer my services to the Secretariat 
of State. 

In event my request should be accepted, I 
promise to prepare and edit 8,000 examples 
of a compilation of Dominican labor laws, 
for the sum of $15,000, work which I agree 
to perform and submit in a period of 3 
months, with the understanding that the 
sum of $12,000 will be advanced me, since 
the work referred to requires previous ex- 

that I am not in a position to meet. 

Awaiting your answer, I remain yours 
truly, 
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Contract between the Dominican State, 
represented by Attorney Jesus Maria Tron- 
coso, lawyer, married, Dominican, of age, 
bearer of personal identity card No. 830, 
series 1, renewed for 1945 with stamp No. 19, 
Secretary of State for Labor and National 
Economy, duly authorized by the honorable 
president of the Republic, who in the en- 
suing portion of this contract will be re- 
ferred to as the first party; and Mr. Jesus 
Galindez Suarez, attorney of law, single, 
Spanish, of age, bearer of personal identity 
card No. 40789, series 1, renewal stamp for 
1945 No. 544, who will be referred to as the 
second party. 

The following has been agreed and stipu- 
lated: 

Article 1: The second party agrees to pre- 
pare and edit a compilation of Dominican 
labor laws, during a period of 3 months, to 
begin with the date of this contract. 

Article 2: The second party agrees to de- 
liver, free of cost, the 8,000 exemplaries com- 
posing this work, to the Dominican State, 
no later than the agreed date. 

Article 3: The price of this work will be 
15,000 pesos for the edition indicated, which 
the first party will pay the second party in 
the following manner: 10,000 pesos when he 
signs the contract, and the rest when the 
state receives the 8,000 exemplaries. 

Article 4: If at any time the second party, 
in the opinion of the first party, or his rep- 
resentative, should discontinue the prepara- 
tion of the work agreed upon in this con- 
tract, or the progress of same were not satis- 
factory, the second party will be notified in 
writing and if after the elapse of 10 days 
from the date of notification the second 
party has not given satisfactory explanation, 
the first is authorized to declare null 
and void the present contract, and take the 
legal action required for its liquidation. 

Article 5: The second party agrees to sub- 
mit to the first party, satisfactory proof. of 
having paid all the commitments incurred 
or damages occasioned by any act, omission, 
or negligence on his part in the execution 
of this contract. 

In testimony of which the contracting 
parties sign in their own hand, and sep- 
arately, the present contract, made in two 
originals, one for each party, in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, District of Santo Domingo, on the 17th 
day of the month of August the year 1945. 

JESUS GALINDEZ SUAREZ, 
J. M. Troncoso, 
Secretary of State for Labor and Na- 
tional Economy. 
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I have received from the Secretariat of 
State for Labor and National Economy, 
check number 170154, dated August 20, 1945, 
in the sum of $10,000 as an advance for the 
preparation, publication, and delivery of 
8,000 exemplaries of a compilation of Do- 
minican labor laws, in accordance with con- 
tract dated August 17 of the present year. 

JESUS GALINDEZ, 
Identity Card No. 40789, Series 1, 
Stamp No. 544 jor 1945. 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, 

DISTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, 

August 20, 1945. 

ExHIBIT 41 
Crupap TRUJILLO, SANTO DOMINGÓ, 
November 20, 1945. 
Mr. JESUS GALINDEZ, 
City. 

Dear Sm: The due date having expired on 
which you agreed to deliver to this Secre- 
tariat of State, in accordance with a con- 
tract of August 17, 1945, the amount of 8,000 
exemplaries of a compilation of Dominican 
labor laws, the preparation and editing of 
which you took charge of, without to date 
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any news having been received in this office 
regarding this particular, we request your 
explanations in this regard. 
RAFAEL A. ESPAILLAT, 
Secretary of State for Labor and 
National Economy, 
EXHIBIT 42 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO, 
DISTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, 
November 30, 1945. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE FOR LABOR 
AND NATIONAL ECONOMY, 
City 
Mr. SECRETARY: I am informed of the con- 
tents of your communication No. 6641, dated 
November 20, 1945, and I recognize that most 
certainly I am at fault with that Secretariat 
of State, but this has been due to personal 
inconveniences I have been faced with, for 
which I request you grant me a new expiry 
date, February 5, 1946, for the delivery of the 
8,000 exemplaries of the compilation of labor 
laws according to the agreement. 
Sincerely, 
Jesus GALINDEZ. 


EXHIBIT 43 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, 
DISTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, 
December 5, 1945. 
Mr. JESUS GALINDEZ, 
City 

Sm: In answer to the terms in your letter 
dated November 30, 1945, and in view of the 
reasons given by you, this Secretariat of 
State grants the time you request for the 
delivery of the 8,000 exemplaries on the work 
in question, advising you that if by February 
5, 1946, you have not submitted same we 
will proceed against you by means of appro- 
priate judicial channels, 

RAFAEL A, ESPAILLAT, 
Secretary of State jor Labor and Na- 
tional Economy. 
ExHIBIT 44 

OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR, JUDICIAL 

DISTRICT OF SANTO DOMINGO, INTRODUCTORY 

SUMMONS 


We, Attorney Jose A. Turull Ricart, pub- 
lic prosecutor of the Judicial District of 
Santo Domingo, assisted by the undersigned 
secretary; 

Seen. The communication No. ST-J-997, 
dated February 7, 1946, addressed to this of- 
fice, by the magistrate prosecutor general 
of the republic, Attorney Manuel M. 
Guerrero, for which he remits the official 
communication No. 1761, dated February 6, 
1956, of the honorable secretary of state 
for labor and national economy and at- 
tachments he mentions, on the charge made 
to Jesus de Galindez Suarez named in the 
action of abuse of confidence against the 
Dominican State, of the sum of RD $10,000.00 
he received from the secretariat of state for 
labor and national economy, by means of 
check No. 170154, dated August 20, 1945, as 
an advance for the preparation, publication 
and delivery of 8,000 exemplaries of a 
compilation of the Dominican labor laws, in 
accordance with a contract signed on the 
as that appearing in the summons. 

Attended to. That it has not yet been 
possible to apprehend the accused Jesus 
Galindez Suarez. 

Attended to. That the action appears to 
be incurred in the dispositions contained in 
article 408, paragraph in-fine, of the penal 
code, modified by the law No. 461, of May 7, 
1941, published in the official gazette No. 
5595. 

Attended to. That the penalty prescribed 
by the text of the cited law for the infrac- 
tion in question, is that of a maximum of 
imprisonment, and which is understood by 
the law as afflictive and defamatory penalty. 

We require. That the magistrate judge of 
instruction of the second judicial district, 
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order the summary of evidence and proceed 
against the accused Jesus Galindez Suarez. 
Accomplished. In our office, on the 7th day 
of the month of February, the year 1946, 
ATTORNEY JOSE A, TURULL RICART, 
Public Prosecutar, 
ENRIQUILLO J. Garcia, 
Secretary. 
Exuisir 45 
STATE OF 
County of 


being over the age of 21, 
being duly sworn, deposes, and says; Iam an 
inmate of the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at and have been serving a 
sentence for violation of probation since 
May 10, 1957. 

I was a student at Columbia University 
from 1951 to 1953. While thereat I sat in on 
Spanish classes where Prof. Jésus de Galindez 
was the instructor. We became social 
friends and attended meetings at the Casa 
Hispanica. I also had several dates with him 
alone. On these occasions, we went to vari- 
ous nightclubs including El Chico, Chateau 
Madrid, etc. On one of these occasions, in 
January or February of 1956, 
an attorney at 225 Broadway accompanied 
Professor Galindez and myself. On one oc- 
casion, I visited Professor Galindez at his 
apartment at 30 Fifth Avenue (near West 
Ninth Street), New York City. 

In the latter part of March 1957, while 
I was employed as an export traffic assistant 
for , 29 Broadway, New York City, I 
had occasion to use the elevator sometime 
before 9 a. m. As I was in the elevator, 
I saw three men, one of whom was Professor 
Galindez, whom I knew and recognized. 
Having previously known and read of his 
disappearance during March of the previous 
year, 1956, I was startled and shocked to see 
him in March of 1957, as I have read that 
he had been kidnapped and reportedly and 
apparently killed; it was like seeing a ghost. 

I started to greet him, but he shook his 
head and gestured, with his eyes, that I 
should not approach him or show any signs 
of recognition. 

Before I could do anything further, the 
elevator stopped at a floor and Professor Ga- 
lindez alighted from the elevator with the 
two men; these men who accompanied Pro- 
fessor Galindez were strangers unknown to 
me; however, they appeared to be Spanish. 

To the best of my recollection Professor 
Galindez was dressed in a dark suit and over- 
coat. He wore a dark hat; he was consider- 
ably thinner than I knew him to be, and was 
unshaven. 

I was so concerned over seeing Professor 
Galindez and wondered where he had been. 
I asked the elevator operator at what floor 
they had alighted and was told that it was 
the floor where Chilean Lines had an office. 

When I returned to my office I was quite 
upset and visibly shaken. I remember dis- 
cussing my condition with my supervisor, 
, and remember saying “I feel 
like I've seen a ghost.” I asked him if he 
had recalled reading about the disappear- 
ance of Professor Galindez and told him I 
had seen the professor in the building ele- 
vator. 

There is no question in my mind that I 
saw Professor Galindez, and I am certain 
that it was in the latter part of March 1957 
(this year). 

As a matter of fact, I made a notation of 
this incident in my little date book, at the 
time I returned to my desk. This book is 
among my personal possessions and papers 
at my father’s home in New York. He may 
be reached at . N. Y. Iam re- 
questing that my father make these records 
and date book available to Mr. Morris L. Ernst 
or his representatives. 

Early of May 1957, I was detained in the 
Federal house of detention for violation of 
probation. While there I requested a ma- 
tron to contact the FBI and ask them to 
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send an agent to interview me regarding the 
Galindez case. That afternoon I was inter- 
viewed by Agent Murphy and we discussed 
the fact that I had seen Professor Galindez 
as I have stated here. The FBI agent ad- 
vised that I would be contacted “at a later 
date.” A few days later I was interviewed 
by a detective from the sixth squad and 
related the same facts, I have seen neither 
of these men since May 1957. 

As reported in my letter to Mr. Sydney 
Baron, this is the first time I have retold 
these facts. 

I make this statement of my own free will, 
with no promises of any kind, My interest 
in Professor Galindez prompts me to offer 
this information with the hope that he may 
be located. I believe strongly he is not 
dead, and that he is still a missing person. 


Witnessed before me this October 18, 
1957. 


EXHIBIT 46 
DEPOSITION 


Before me personally appeared Maria Cris- 
tina Menares, a Chilean subject, a writer by 
profession, identity card No. 1754359 of 
Santiago de Chile, residing at Calle Estado 
No. 235, in Santiago de Chile; and Lautaro 
Silva Cabrera, a Chilean subject, a writer by 
profession, identity card No. 38984 of the 
Gabinete (province?) of Rancagua, Chile, 
residing at Calle Principe de Gales No. 6676, 
in Santiago de Chile, whose identity I have 
established by checking the above cited 
identity cards, who declare: That they have 
come to reaffirm the sworn statements which 
they made in February 1957 in Mexico City, 
concerning their meeting in that city with 
the Spanish refugee Jesus de Galindez, as 
well as those (statements) which they made 
in Venezuela, Panama, Chile and Argentina 
and which were published by the leading 
newspapers of those capitals and of the con- 
tinent. Both writers reaffirm that on the 
night of February 11, 1957 they had dinner 
with the Spanish subject Jesus de Galindez 
in the Asturias Restaurant of Mexico City, 
an item which appeared in the Mexican press 
on that date and which was recorded by the 
police of that country. The record of events 
leading up to Galindez’ presence in Mexico 
remains in the custody of the Mexican Im- 
migration service. 

Authentication and notarization. 

Exursir 47 
Crupap TRUJILLO, 
March 15,1945. 
Mr. Jutio VEGA BATLLE, 
Secretary to the President, Ciudad. 

Your ExcELLENCY: I have the honor of 
sending you a copy of the resolutions by the 
Autonomous Basque Government, now in 
exile, adopted at a meeting held in the city 
of New York, the first such held by its mem- 
bers since they were forced to disperse by 
the German occupation of Paris. Among the 
resolutions adopted is one which I copy ver- 
batim: 

“The Government resolyed to express its 
highest gratitude to the governments and 
diplomatic personnel who made possible the 
escape from Europe of so many Basques and 
in whose countries they found generous ref- 
uge. Special tribute was paid to those per- 
sons who worked toward the liberation of the 
President of the Basque Government from 
the totalitarian peril, and which eventually 
led to the generous hospitality extended to 
him in the United States of America.” 

Since the Dominican Republic was one of 
the countries which threw open its doors 
to the Basque exiles in their moment of tra- 
vail, and since above all others, its plenipo- 
tentiaries in Berlin, Washington, and Rio de 
Janeiro collaborated in the liberation of our 
President in a most courageous and effective 
manner, it is an honor and a pleasure for 
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me, as a Basque delegate, to transmit this 
resolution to Your Excellency, together with 
the gratitude of the entire Basque Govern- 
ment. 

I beg that the resolutions and expressions 
of gratitude be transmitted in turn to the 
honorable President of the Republic and to 
the members of the Dominican Government. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. DE GALINDEZ, 
Delegate. 


[Exhibit 48 omitted in the Recorp] 
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Itemization of answers supplied by Mr. 
Galindez with respect to amounts received, 
to be used by the Basque delegation in the 
United States 


Date funds 
received 


Name of person from 
whom received 


SENSE. psESeeEeSe eSkNSE 
288883 #entensess MBES 


PPAP P 
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ASEEES 


EPS 
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BENCHES Spa tE 
SaRRESE ERRSE 
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gape 
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Basque groups in the 
Americas 


February_._.....}_--.-do. 
March... 


13 None registered (for next stat.) 
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Itemization of answers supplied by Mr. 
Galindez with respect to amounts received, 
to be used by the Basque delegation in the 
United States—Continued 


Date funds 
received 


Name of person from 


whom received received 


1954 


January........- Banoe. groups in the /$11, 407. 50 


miericas, 


ee BR ee eee 7, 142. 11 

February_------| Volunt: contributors | 12, 165.17 
in the Americas. 

do ~---| 13, 007.14 
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Itemization of answers supplied by Mr. 
de la Sota y Aburto with respect to amounts 
received, to be used by the Basque delega- 


tion in the United States 
Date Name of person from whom Amounts 
funds received received 


20 | J. Jauregui, B. Delegate, Mexico. $617. 60 

Mar. 12 | M. Garcia Urtiaga, Mexico. 500. 00 
12 | Isidro Ovejas, Mexico... 2, 059. 73 

12 | Alfredo Arritola, Mexico. 308, 96 

12 | J. M. Izaurieta, Mexico.. 200. 00 

13 | T. Monzon, Mexico.....- 1, 029. 86 

23 | E. y Mexico... 1, 029. 86 

23 | M. Mendizabal, Mexico- 411, 24 

23 | J. Laresgoiti, Mexico__..- 1, 029. 87 

Apr. 3 | F. Minondo, Mexico... 102. 99 
3| Cc, a, Mexico... 41.99 

11 | L. Plazas Fagoaga, Mexico. 1, 029. 87 

July 13 | M. Garcia Urtiaga, Mexico. 500. 00 
Centro Vasco, Caracas, V 1, 000. 00 

Bept. 23 | Centro Vasco, Mexico.. 2, 004. 00 
22 | Centro Vasco, Mexico. 308. 00 

Oct. 5| Centro Vasco, Mexico.. 2, 057. 61 
26 | M. Garcia Urtiaga, Mexico. 514, 40 

27 | P. Garate, Mexico. ..-.-- a 352. 00 

Dee. 18 | Centro Vasco, Mexico... -| 1,028.81 
Sept. 18 | Julio Jauregui, Mexico. ..--------- 8, 000. 09 
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Itemization of answers supplied by Mr. 
Antonio de Irala, with respect to amounts 
received, to be used by the Basque delega- 
tion in United States of America: January 
1944-July 1949: no moneys received. 
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The following moneys were related to two 
number bank accounts of De L’ harpe & 
Cie, Geneva, Switzerland derived from the 
Galindez accounts and flowing through 
Dominick & Dominick, Bankers, of New 
York City, with instructions to De L’ harpe 
& Cie to credit the amounts to the account 
numbers indicated. 

ACCOUNT NO. 463 

May 17, 1954, $1,000. 

November 12, 1954, $3,000. 

December 7, 1954, $2,000. 

December 27, 1954, $500. 

January 3, 1955, $500. 
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January 28, 1955, $1,260. 
February 23, 1955, $1,000. 
March 2, 1955, $500. 
March 2, 1955, $2,135. 
March 7, 1955, $1,400. 
March 28, 1955, $2,717. 
ACCOUNT NO, 352 
April 11, 1955, $1,000. 
April 25, 1955, $1,700. 
April 29, 1955, $1,934. 
May 17, 1955, $2,500. 
June 6, 1955, $1,467. 
June 20, 1955, $1,850. 
July 5, 1955, $1,650. 
July 22, 1955, $2,274. 
August 3, 1955, $1,800. 
September 6, 1955, $2,200. 
October 7, 1955, $3,360. 
November 9, 1955, $2,250. 
November 15, 1955, $1,674. 
November 25, 1955, $1,174. 
December 5, 1955, $3,000. 
December 12, 1955, $2,000. 
January 13, 1956, $2,830. 
January 19, 1956, $10,000. 
March 6, 1956, $2,500. 


Exursrr 52 
1952 
July: Venezuela__...-.-.......... 
August: Venezuela___.._.. 
September: Venezuela 
October: Venezuela...........-.. 
November: 
Intausti-a-Alberro. 
Intausti-a-Alberro. 


8888 8888 


January: 
Veneruelas iGo napsen ene 


00 


March: Venezuela 
April: 
Venernele 626k. 5 ncn ease 
Intausti Folienus__ 


July: Venezuela 
August: Venezuela _.....___. 
September: Venezuela —..___. 
October: Venezuela_____. 
November: Venezuela____ 
December: Venezuela.........-.. 


July 10 
1954—continued 
July 
Venezuela........ E - $14, 400. 00 
OG06 ean S A 1, 467.36 
August: 
VW6necUelt.. shades naceomcene ee =- 2,400.00 
Cue sso ane een see ee baee 1, 467. 36 
September: Venezuela_.......... 4, 788. 00 
October: 
Mexico. 500. 00 
Venezuela. 2, 000. 00 
OUR an ccctonnm namie 1, 467. 86 
Mexico: Jk3. Sones nenen ie ausiies 500. 00 


August: 
COO EA EEE ns = 
Venezuela. 

September: 


WORST A. gennana 
Venezuela... 
Venezuela.. 


. 00 
2, 500. 00 
ExHIeIT 53 


THE Tax COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—Es- 
TATE OF JESUS DE GALINDES, DECEASED, PUB- 
LIC ADMINISTRATOR OF THE COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK, ADMINISTRATOR, PETITIONER, AGAINST 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT 
The above-named petitioner hereby peti- 

tions for a redetermination of the deficiency 

set forth by the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue in his notice of deficiency dated 

July 10, 1957, and as a basis of his proceeding 

respectfully alleges as follows: 

1. The petitioner is the estate of Jesus de ' 

Galindes, deceased, Public Administrator of 
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the County of New York, Administrator, 31 
Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. The Fed- 
eral income tax returns here involved are the 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

2. Notice of deficiency, a photostatic copy 
of which is attached hereto, was mailed to 
the petitioner on July 10, 1957. 

3. The tax incontroversy is Federal income 
tax for the years ended December 31, 1953, 
1954, and 1955. The deficiencies in contro- 
versy total $60,096.45 and penalties thereon 
of $2,755.96. 

4. The determination of tax set forth in 
the notices of deficiency is based upon the 
following error: For the years 1953, 1954, 
and 1955 the Commissioner has assumed 
that certain alleged undeposited collections 
of the decedent herein constitute taxable 
income. No evidence has been submitted 
by the Commissioner to show that any por- 
tion of such alleged collections were retained 
by the decedent and consequently the con- 
clusion that the alleged undeposited col- 
lections constitute taxable income is without 
foundation in law or in fact. 

Wherefore petitioner prays that this court 
may hear the proceeding and determine that 
there is no tax deficiency due from peti- 
tioner. 

JOSEPH T, ARENSON, 
Counsel for Petitioner, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Arthur J. McQuade, being duly sworn, 
“says that he is the Deputy Public Admin- 
istrator of the County of New York, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Jesus de Galin- 
dez, deceased, the petitioner above named, 
that he has read the foregoing petition or 
had the same read to him, and is familiar 
with the statements contained therein, and 
that the statements contained therein are 
true, except those matters stated to be upon 
information and belief, and that those he 


believes to be true, 
ARTHUR J. MCQUADE, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
4th day of October 1957. 
Francis J. DIPACE, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 


Dear Sm: The determination of the income 
tax liability of Jesus de Galindez for the 
taxable years ended December 31, 1953, De- 
cember 31, 1954, and December 31, 1955 dis- 
closed deficiencies in tax aggregating $60,- 
096.45 and penalties aggregating $2,755.96, as 
shown in the statement attached. 

In accordance with the provisions of ex- 
isting internal revenue laws, notice is hereby 
given of the deficiencies mentioned. 

Within 90 days from the date of the mail- 
ing of this letter you may file a petition with 
the Tax Court of the United States, at its 
principal address, Washington 4, D. C., for a 
redetermination of the deficiencies. In 
counting the 90 days you may not exclude 
any day unless the 90th day is a Saturday, 
Sunday or legal holiday in the District of 
Columbia in which event that day is not 
counted as the 90th day. Otherwise Satur- 
days, Sundays and legal holidays are to be 
counted in computing the 90-day period. 

Should you not desire to file a petition, 
you are requested to execute the enclosed 
form and forward it to the Associate Chief, 
Appellate, 90 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
The signing and filing of this form will ex- 
pedite the closing of the returns by permit- 
ting an early arrangement of the deficiencies, 
and will prevent, the accumulation of 
interest, since the interest period terminates 
30 days after receipt of the form, or on the 
date of asessment, or on the date of payment, 
whichever is earlier. 


Very truly yours, 


Commissioner. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the 
gentleman would not agree with me that 
what he is doing in respect to Mr. Ernst 
approximates the due process in behalf 
of Mr. Ernst and Mr. Ernst’s rights that 
we heard so much about from the gen- 
tleman from Oregon this afternoon. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. Mr. Ernst does not have 
the privilege of this floor. He cannot 
defend himself, and the least that should 
be done is for someone to speak in his 
behalf as well as to put before the Con- 
gress on his behalf the full report which 
was discussed only in part by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon. I 
think this, as the gentleman has just 
noted, is some approximation of due 
process in this particular case. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Without going into 
the merits of the controversy whatever, 
I respect and congratulate the gentle- 
man on practicing due process in this 
fashion. 

Mr. MULTER. I try to practice what 
I preach by example. I thank the 
gentleman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, Farsstern (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter), for the balance of the week, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. ALLEN of California, for the per- 
iod from July 14 to July 17, 1958, in- 
clusive, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman, for 20 minutes, on Mon- 
day, July 14, 1958. 

Mr. MuULTER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horrman, for 20 minutes, on 
Monday next, 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 60 minutes, 
Monday next. 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona (at the request 
of Mr. HENDERSON) , for 1 hour, on Tues- 
day, July 15. 

Mr. Berrs (at the request of Mr. 
HENDERSON), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
July 16. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN (at the request 
of Mr. HENDERSON), for 1 hour, on Mon- 
day, July 21. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Monday next. 


on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BENTLEY in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter in one in- 
stance, 
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Mr. Wier, to include an article with 
his remarks on S. 1411. 

Mr. ASPINALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ho.irretp, to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks today. 

Mr, McCuttocn (at the request of Mr. 
HENDERSON) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Hotrzman (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in one instance and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ritey (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) in one instance and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
Ae — 12); to the Committee on Foreign 

S. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H.R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for p deemed necessary to 
meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

8.692. An act to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi Tribe, 
and individual Indians to the area set aside 
by Executive order of December 16, 1882, and 
for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 13130. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in respect of transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed necessary 
vo nest the requirements of the national 

efense, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
July 14, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2117. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Postal Sayings Sys- 
tem for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1956 
and 1957, pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and the 
Post Office Department Financial Control 
Act of 1950 (39 U. S. C. 794c) (H. Doc. No. 
421); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

2118. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report of an 
overobligation of a limitation in a fund al- 
lotment for the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1958 from the Appropriation 2080902 
“Salaries and expenses, Internal Revenue 
Service,” pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-34; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2119. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to include a declaration of policy 
relative to the use of civil aircraft in meet- 
ing the needs of the Government for trans- 
portation by air"; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2120. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting plans for works 
of improvement pertaining to Dry Devils 
River and Lowrey Draw watershed, and 
Upper Lake Fork Creek watershed, Tex., 
pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 1005), and delegated 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
by Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2121. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act of July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 
434); to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 628. Reso- 
lution increasing the stationery allowance 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; without amendment (Rept. No. 2138). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12704. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law codified as section 500, title 16, 
United States Code; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2139). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2419. An act to 
amend the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2141). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 13218. A bill to 
enact a certain provision now included in 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1958; without amendment (Rept. No. 2143). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3478. An act to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and hog-cholera virus; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2144). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3046. A bill to amend title 28 
of the United States Code to provide for 
transfer of cases between the districts courts 
and the Court of Claims; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2145). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 13026. A bill to vali- 
date the conveyance of certain land in the 
State of California by the Central Pacific 
Railway Co. and the Southern Pacific Co. to 
D'Arrigo Brothers Company of California; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2137). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 105. An act to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2140). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

M:. McMILLAN; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 5. 3735. An act to 
amend the charter of the National Union 
Insurance Company of Washington; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2142). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 13351. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army in certain cases to under- 
take small river and harbor improvement 
projects not specifically authorized by Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.R. 13352. A bill to provide a new farm 
program for basic agricultural commodities 
under which excessive and burdensome Fed- 
eral controls on agriculture will be elimi- 
nated, and under which American agricul- 
ture will be restored to a free-enterprise 
basis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 13353. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to active 
duty agreements for Reserve officers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13354. A bill to amend the act of 
June 10, 1938, relating to participation by 
the United States in the International Crimi- 
nal Police Organization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 13355. A bill to amend section 25 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
make regulations requiring that freight and 
other cars be equipped with reflectors or 
luminous material so that they can be readily 
seen at night; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 13356. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 18, United States Code, as as to prohibit 
capturing or killing wild horses for commer- 
cial slaughter on land belonging to the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H.R. 13357. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act so as to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies by pro- 
viding that violations of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act shall constitute violations of the 
antitrust laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 13358. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for deductions of 
certain commissions paid for leases on real 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 13359. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Arkansas Post National Park, 
in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 13360. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security Act 
to eliminate those provisions which restrict 
the right of an individual to receive benefits 
simultaneously under both acts; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 13361. A bill to amend section 631 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the tax treatment of amounts real- 
ized from the disposal of iron ore with a re- 
tained economic interest; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. Con, Res. 349. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the United States mission to the 
United Nations to take all possible steps ex- 
peditiously to bring about consideration by 
the United Nations of the question of self- 
determination of the population of Cyprus; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the admission of the Territory of 
Alaska as a State of the American Union; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H.R. 13362. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Herbert H. Schafer and his wife, Irma Nie- 
meyer Schafer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R. 13363. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Antoaneta Pardo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 13364. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zabel Tauit Soultanian (also known as Mrs. 
Zabel Tauit Sultanian); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 13365. A bill for the relief of Harold 
N. Ward; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 13366. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, 
United States Air Force (retired), to the 
grade of lieutenant general on the retired 
a to the Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices, 
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By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 13367. A bill for the relief of Luisa 
Turqueza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 13368. A bill for the relief of Melvin 
H Baker and Frances V. Baker; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13369. A bill for the relief of Nilo 
Sison and family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 13370. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Bong Chin Chun (wife) and Sang Kee Rhee 
(husband); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

701. By Mr. VORYS: Petition signed by 
84 persons, urging action on legislation to 
prohibit the advertising of alcoholic beyer- 
ages in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

702. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Sister 
M. Wendelina and others, San Antonio, 
Tex., relative to requesting passage of Senate 
bill 2919, relating to free transportation for 
airline employees; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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703. Also, petition of the deputy county 
clerk, Wailuku, Maui, T. H., requesting pas- 
sage of legislation providing for the immedi- 
ate admission of Hawaii as the 50th State 
of the Union; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

704, Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Martin 
Lawfer and others endorsing the petition 
of Alexander Meiklejohn, relating to a re- 
dress of grievance pertaining to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

705. By Mr. BROYHILL: Petition of 
Michael Lovardelli and others relative to 
condemnation of land adjacent to the Chan- 
tilly Airport; to the Committee on Rules, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Burns Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted I am in- 
serting in the Recorp certain remarks 
which I made before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on July 9, 
1958 in answer to a criticism made by a 
member of the committee of the very 
able, efficient and effective Delegate 
from Hawaii. In addition to such re- 
marks I desire to include an editorial 
from the Windward Reporter published 
in Kailua, T. H., on July 3, 1958. This 
editorial presents quite clearly and 
forcefully an explanation of some of the 
constructive work in which the Delegate 
from Hawaii has been engaged during 
this Congress. 

My remarks and the editorial follow: 
Excerpt From HEARING ON JuLY 9, 1958, 

BEFORE FULL COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS s 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the Delegate yield to 
me? 

Mr. Burns. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. AsPINALL. I wish to say, as one of the 
senior member of this committee, that the 
Delegate from Hawaii has represented his 
area most effectively, second to none who has 
ever represented that area in my experience, 
and that his first thought during this whole 
2-year period has been toward obtaining 
statehood for his own District—the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

He early recognized that we could fall into 
the same pitfalls that we have fallen in 
heretofore and come up at the end of a Con- 
gress with statehood for neither Territory. 
And whether it was his personal desire or 
not, he was willing to go along with those 
of us who made the decision to bring up 
Alaska first. 

Now he realizes, along with those who are 
just as friendly toward statehood for Hawaii 
as the people of Hawaii themselves or the 
members of this committee, the dangers in 
the last days of a Congress. He realizes that 
bringing statehood up at this time might 
possibly jeopardize it even for the next Con- 
gress, 

I think that the genetleman, the Dele- 
gate, and he is a gentleman—is to be compli- 
mented in his approach to the problem. I 


am glad that we have him as a member of 
this committee, and I hope sincerely that as 
a continuing member he continues to help 
us with statehood for Hawaii either during 
the last days of this session or during the 
days of the next session. 

May I say that during this Congress parti- 
sanship as such did not show its head in the 
quest for statehood for either Territory un- 
til after the statehood bill for Alaska had 
passed the Senate. 

It was the gentleman from Nebraska, my 
good and personal friend, who made the mo- 
tion that got this committee into the con- 
dition in which it finds itself at the present 
time. I think that he was well-intentioned, 
but in my opinion it was not an appropriate 
motion that he made at the time. But the 
motion was made, and the action that we 
have taken since then has been based almost 
entirely upon the fact that that motion of 
the Member from Nebraska was made at the 
time that it was. 

This is not a partisan question, it should 
not be used as a partisan question; and, 
may I say, if it becomes too partisan, no 
matter where the partisanship comes from, 
if it comes from this committee or if it comes 
from the Congress, or if it comes from par- 
ticular groups in Hawaii who are trying to 
put partisanship and the welfare of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals above the 
quest for statehood itself, statehood for Ha- 
wali will be jeopardized in the remaining 
weeks of this session and it will be jeopard- 
ized in the next session. 

The CHARMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 


Tue Burns PLAN 

Joun A. (Jack) Burns, a windward neigh- 
bor and now serving industriously as 
Hawali's Delegate to the National Congress, 
must feel very happy, indeed, today, know- 
ing that the United States Senate has 
passed, by such a wide majority, the Alaska 
statehood measure. 

Because Mr. Burns has been such an out- 
spoken Democratic leader, and because he 
dared, at times, to oppose a status quo in 
the Territory, he was, before election, and 
continues in his Delegate’s post, as a highly 
controversial figure and personality. 

There is certainly one facet in this state- 
hood business that no one, not even his 
Republican antagonists, can erase from his 
background. And that is the so-called 
“Burns plan.” 

As early as December 1956, shortly fol- 
lowing his selection by a large majority as 
Delegate, Mr. Burns proposed admission bills 
for Hawaii and Alaska, rather than the en- 
abling acts which had featured the efforts 
over such a long span of Congressional ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Burns took a stand then, as he has 
in recent months, that the coupling of 


Hawaii and Alaska in one bill would merely 
serve to defeat the cause for either or both, 
as it had for lo those multitudinous sessions 
prior. 

It was as if the leaders here and in Con- 
gress were not quite sincere in their efforts 
and were constantly steering the legislation 
into pitfalls of certain pigeonholing and 
defeat. 

Mr. Burns had a heavy hand these past 
2 years in resolving this situation, and while 
Hawaii was not selected as the 49th star of 
the blue field in our national emblem, surely 
it cannot be but a few months away as the 
50th star and State. 

With the admission of Alaska, as we view 
it, all of the contentions against Hawaii are 
erased and opposition in Washington, D. C., 
will be hard put to unearth and dig our 
bromides to submerge our people into that 
abyssmal sea of second-class citizenship. We 
surely surpass Alaska in almost every 
department. 

Of course, the commie bugaboo will be 
raised again. But the 2 or 3 million words 
already on the record disproving this allega- 
tion should suffice. Anyway, if there is a 
commie in Hawaii, he is an offshoot of New 
York, California, Illinois, or some other 
State—not Hawaii, 

The Reporter prayerfully hopes for con- 
sideration this session. We probably are too 
optimistic, but soon, for sure, for we see the 
opposition prone in Washington, D. C. It'll 
be a happy day. 


Mrs. Audra Francis, of Saginaw, Elected 
President of Zonta International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the 
Members of the House of an honor 
which has been bestowed upon one of 
my constituents. While meeting for 
their national convention in New York 
City on June 22, 1958, the members of 
Zonta International elected Mrs. Audra 
Francis, of Saginaw, Mich., as their new 
national president. 

Zonta, which is an international serv- 
ice organization of women executives, 
has selected a well-qualified leader. 
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Mrs. Francis has served the city of Sag- 
inaw as the only woman member of the 
city council. She has led the fight for 
improved recreational facilities in this 
city of 100,000. Mrs. Francis has been 
a leader of many community projects 
and has always been willing to give gen- 
erously of her time and endless talents 
for the improvement of her community. 
Zonta has selected a president who is a 
willing follower and an excellent leader. 

I know that Zonta will grow and pros- 
per during Mrs. Francis’ term as presi- 
dent, and that under her leadership 
they will be able to make a tremendous 
contribution to the progress and welfare 
of our Nation. 


Elimination of Futures Trading in Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a press re- 
lease from my office regarding legislation 
to eliminate futures trading in onions. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY URGES LEGISLATION To ELIMINATE 

FUTURES TRADING IN ONIONS 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Chippewa Falls, today urged enactment of 
legislation for eliminating futures trading in 
onions. 

“Since futures trading in onions was ini- 
tiated in 1942,” Wey pointed out, “it has 
become increasingly apparent that— 

“1. There has been little, if any, appreci- 
able benefit for the onion growers as a re- 
sult of futures trading; 

“2. There is a strong feeling among onion 
producers that attempts have been made to 
manipulate trading on the market to the 
detriment of producers; 

“3. While futures trading on the Mercan- 
tile Exchange has provided—to a degree—a 
quotable market, the wide fiuctuations of 

make even this factor of extremely 
questionable value. 

“Therefore, I believe the Congress should 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
ing in this commodity.” 

In a letter to Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, WILEY 
urged early action by the committee in re- 
porting legislation for eliminating futures 
trading in onions to the full Senate. There 
follows the text of Senator WiLey’s letter: 
“Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

“Chairman, Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

“My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to 
respectfully urge early action by your com- 
mittee in reporting out legislation to elimi- 
nate futures trading in onions. 

“As you know, futures trading in onions— 
initiated in 1942—has aroused strong oppo- 
sition in the onion industry. 

“Since 1942, records reveal that futures 

has not substantially benefited either 
the producer or the distributor; nor has it 
served to stabilize the market. 

“According to reports, practically the sole 
benefactors—if any—have been speculators. 
I am, of course, strongly opposed to our 
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onion producers being open prey for spec- 
ulators. 

“As you are aware, fluctuation of the fu- 
tures market from time to time has dras- 
tically affected the cash price of onions—to 
the injury and detriment of our producers. 
According to authoritative reports, these 
price fluctuations often have been unrelated 
to supply and demand and traceable only 
to activities—possibly speculative, and some 
feel manipulative—on the futures market. 

“As you recall, authority to exercise con- 
trol over trading in onions, however, was 
not conferred on CEA until September 1955, 
by Public Law 174, 84th Congress. Even 
though CEA has had little opportunity to 
work out improved trading practices and 
regulations, however, the fact that the onion 
market can be affected by a relatively small 
amount of trading makes it seem doubtful 
that even stiffer regulations could sufficient- 
ly protect the producer. 

“We recognize, of course, that elimination 
of futures trading in onions is not a panacea 
to quickly resolve all the marketing and 
price problems facing our onion producers. 

“However, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that— 

“1. There has been no appreciable benefit 
for the onion growers as a result of futures 
trading; 

“2. There is a strong feeling among the 
onion producers that attempts have been 
made to manipulate trading on the market 
to the detriment of the producers; 

“3. While the exchange has provided—to 
& degree—a quotable market, the wide fluc- 
tuations of prices makes even this factor 
of extremely questionable value. 

“Therefore, I believe that Congress should 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
ing. I respectfully urge early action by 
your committee in reporting this legislation 
for eliminating futures trading in onions 
to the full Senate, so that it may take 
action—and, I hope, favorable action on it. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ALEXANDER WILEY.” 


Schedule of Conferences in the Fourth 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve, and have acted on the belief, that 
a Congressman should be in his District 
to confer and visit with his constituents 
whenever official duties do not require 
him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns this sum- 
mer, I expect to return home, and to be 
available for conferences and visits with 
residents of the Fourth District in the 
courthouse of each county seat between 
8 a. m. and 4 p. m., in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

Miami County, Troy: 
gust 18. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, August 19. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Wednesday, 
August 20. 

Mercer County, Celina: Thursday, Au- 
gust 21. 

Allen County, Lima: Tuesday, August 


Monday, Au- 
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Preble County, Eaton: Wednesday, 
August 27. 

Darke County, Greenville: Thursday, 
August 28. 

No appointment will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 


Sherman Adams’ Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a symposium of 
comment on Mr. Sherman Adams’ con- 
duct in the White House in connection 
with receipt of a vicuna coat, miscella- 
neous hotel bills paid by his friend, Mr. 
Goldfine, and receipt of a very large 
oriental rug also given to him by Goldfine. 
Without rehashing what the facts of the 
situation are I only want to perpetuate 
comment of some of our Republican col- 
leagues and some newspapers on the 
subject. 


A Baxer’s DOZEN GOP Senators Say ADAMS A 
LIABILITY 

Senator WiuLrnam F. KNowLAND (Repub- 
lican of California): “* * * said Adams ‘has 
so hurt his usefulness in his position that it 
will be harmful to the broad policies’ of the 
President.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 20, 1958.) 

Senator J. GLENN BEALL (Republican of 
Maryland): “I think Sherman Adams should 
explain everything he has done to the proper 
and authorized committee of the Congress. 
If he can’t explain, he should resign or be 
removed.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER (Repub- 
lican of Maryland): “Butler would not ‘con- 
done irregularities or misconduct under this 
administration any more than I would in 
former administrations, There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Adams has been extremely 
indiscreet.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator Ciirrorp P. Case (Republican, New 
Jersey): “suggested a ‘declaration of con- 
science against the use of influence.’” (Wall 
Street Journal, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Car. T. Curtis (Republican, Ne- 
braska): “asked if he still believes Adams 
ought to resign, Curtis replied: I haven't 
changed my mind on that score?” (Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, June 24, 
1958.) 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER (Republican, 
Arizona): “These [the county chairmen] are 
the people who get out the vote for Repub- 
lican candidates. They believe that Adams 
ought to resign. Adams must go. If he 
doesn’t resign, the President ought to ask for 
his resignation.” (Washington Post and 
‘Times Herald, June 24, 1958.) 

Senator JOHN D. HOBLITZELL (Republican, 
West Virginia): “but by the same token we 
should be just as tough on ourselves in these 
cases as we would be on others.” (Toledo 
Blade, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Roman Hruska (Republican, Ne- 
braska) : “Rules of conduct should be applied 
alike to all persons covered by them, if they 
are to serve any useful purpose.” (Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, June 22, 1958.) 
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Senator WiıLLIAM LANGER (Republican, 
North Dakota): “In my judgment, he didn't 
clear himself. He should resign.” (New York 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator CHARLES Porrer (Republican, 
Michigan): “A hopeful prediction that 
Adams ‘will not remain as assistant to the 
President too much longer’ came from Sen- 
ator POTTER * * * who conceded it would 
be ‘a critical political handicap in the 1958 
campaign’ for Adams to remain.” (New York 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Epwarp J. Tare (Republican, Min- 
nesota): “* * * today joined the growing 
band of GOP critics of President Eisen- 
hower's No. 1 aide.” (Wall Street Journal, 
June 14, 1958.) 

Senator ARTHUR V. Watkins (Republican, 
Utah): “Mr. Adams’ ‘usefulness as the Presi- 
dent's assistant is seriously impaired, if not 
completely destroyed.’ A resignation ‘would 
go a long way, in my judgment, to maintain 
the American people’s respect and confi- 
dence, which should honestly be maintained 
at all costs in these critical times.’” (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS (Republican, 
Delaware): “There can be but one code 
of ethics for public officials. And Mr. Adams’ 
acceptance of this lavish entertainment, paid 
for by a man for whom he was interceding 
before Government agencies, must not be 
condoned any more than we condoned such 
practices under the preceding administra- 
tion.” (Baltimore Sun, June 14, 1958.) 


SOME GOP CANDIDATES DON’T WANT TO RUN 


John P. Langan (Congressional candidate, 
11th District, New Jersey): “* * * announced 
yesterday he will quit the race if Sherman 
Adams stays on as assistant to President 
Eisenhower, ‘Adams is too great a liability 
to carry.’ Langan said. ‘I see no reason 
why the Republican Party should be saddled 
with him.’” (New York Daily News, June 
20, 1958.) 

Eighth District of Virginia: “Republicans 
of Virginia’s Eighth District meeting here 
today to name a Congressional candidate— 
which they failed to ind—said they ‘deplore 
the conduct of Sherman Adams and believe 
his usefulness to the administration has 
reached an end’.” (Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Samuel F. Kanis (Congressional candidate, 
13th District, New Jersey): “I would con- 
tinue to work to have such men out of the 
Government.” (New York Post, June 20, 
1958.) 

Roland Steinle (senatorial candidate, Wis- 
consin): “* * * also called for Adams’ res- 
ignation.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 21, 1958.) 

Paul D. Bagwell (gubernatorial candidate, 
Michigan): “From Paul D. Bagwell * * * 
on down through party workers, there was 
a demand that Adams ‘clear himself or get 
out’.” (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 


TEN REPUBLICAN PARTY OFFICIALS SAY BETTER 
GET RID OF ADAMS 

Arnold Wang (Washington GOP State 
chairman): “Adams’ departure would be 
‘much better for the Republican Party’.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
21, 1958.) 

Lawrence B. Lindemer (Michigan GOP 
State chairman): “I am sure I speak for the 
majority of our party when I say that this is 
a time when the party is going to be very 
impatient about anything which cannot 
stand the brightest light of day. * * * Mr. 
Adams has been accused. He either should 
clear himself completely or remove himself 
from Government.” (Detroit News, June 15, 


1958.) 
Wirt Yeager (Mississippi GOP State 
chairman: “* * * said if Adams’ ouster 


were put to a vote the State chairmen would 
go 9-1 for it.” (New York Post, June 19, 
1958.) 

James Short (Oregon GOP State chair- 
man): “I wish-Adams would be booted out. 
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It would make it easier for us. Even if he 
were only indiscreet, he shouldn’t have been 
that.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

D, Elbert Rinehart (Maryland GOP State 
chairman): “I don’t condone deep freezes 
and you can put oriental rugs in that too.” 
(New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Ellwood Leach (Delaware GOP State chair- 
man): “* * * said he thought Adams 
would recognize his responsibility to the 
President and resign.” (New York Post, 
June 19, 1958.) 

Thad Hutcheson (Texas GOP State chair- 
man): “* * * agreed that Adams was guilty 
of an indiscretion and said he was ‘disturbed’ 
about it.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

William T. Broomhead (Rhode Island GOP 
State chairman): “* * * said Sherman 
Adams should quit as President Eisenhower's 
chief aid if he has used his influence ‘in 
a way detrimental to the public interest.’ ” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
17, 1958.) 

Ralph Bonnell (Massachusetts GOP na- 
tional committeeman): “If I were Sherman 
Adams I would go to the President and say 
‘it has been an honor and a great privilege 
to serve you and I appreciate your confidence 
in me, and my conscience is clear, but I 
think that I can best serve the country now 
by retiring to New Hampshire and the 
farm.’” (Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 15, 1958.) 

Sig Unander (ex-Oregon GOP State chair- 
man): “* * è said he will seek Oregon 
GOP censure of Sherman Adams for alleged 
improprieties.” (Portland Oregonian, June 
18, 1958.) 

GOP CONGRESSMEN SCURRY FOR COVER 


Representative CLARENCE Brown (Repub- 
lican, Ohio, and Ohio GOP national com- 
mitteeman): “(The Adams affair) has been 
injurious to the Republican cause and will 
undoubtedly be an issue in coming political 
campaigns.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 24, 1958.) 

Representative RICHARD SIMPSON (Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 
Republican Congressional campaign com- 
mittee): “I’m making sure all my own coats, 
radios, and everything else have the sales 
slips hanging right in them.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 18, 1958.) 

Representative JAMES O, AUCHINCLOssS (Re- 
publican, New Jersey): “* * * said he be- 
lieved Mr. Adams had lost public confidence 
and ‘should resign’.” (New York Herald 
Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY (Re- 
publican, Michigan): “When a satisfactory 
substitute for Adams can be found, he 
should then be asked to resign.” (Detroit 
News, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative CHARLES B. BROWNSON (Re- 
publican, Indiana): “* * * said he hoped Mr. 
Adams ‘would develop the judgment, sensi- 
tivity, and courage to resign’.”. (New York 
Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative JoEL T. BROYHILL (Republi- 
can, Virginia): “* * * does not think that 
‘skullduggery’ was involved, but the charges 
‘cast a doubt on the office in the minds of the 
people—a doubt which cannot be tolerated. 
Sometimes,’ he added, ‘a man must resign 
rather than permit a doubt to linger,’” 
(Washington Evening Star, June 18, 1958.) 

Representative CHARLES E., CHAMBERLAIN 
(Republican, Michigan): “* * * up for re- 
election in November, said ‘to condone or 
even accept the actions of Mr. Adams would 
have the effect of establishing a double set 
of standards’—one for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s vicuna coats and the other for 
the Truman administration’s mink coats.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
20, 1958.) 

Representative ROBERT W. Kean, (Republi- 
can, of New Jersey; 1958 senatorial candi- 
date): “* * * believes thoroughly in Ad- 
ams’ integrity but feels that his ‘usefulness 
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has been greatly impaired.’” (New York 
Times, June 23, 1958.) 

Representative EUGENE SILER, (Republican, 
Kentucky): “* * * said that if the Adams 
case were up to him he would say ‘thank 
you, Governor Adams. Good luck as you re- 
turn to private life.’” (New York Herald 
Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative Donatp TEewes, (Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin): “* * * predicted Mr. 
Adams would resign because he has ‘sacri- 
ficed the confidence of the public.” (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representatives Harry HASKELL, (Republi- 
can, of Delaware), and S. WALTER STAUFFER, 
(Republican, of Pennsylvania): “* * * two 
other Republicans up for reelection, also de- 
manded that Adams resign.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 20, 1958.) 


MISCELLANY 


Alfred M. Landon, GOP presidential nomi- 
nee in 1936: “* * * said the party should 
‘kick’ Adams out of the White House or pre- 
pare to get kicked out themselves in 1960.” 
(New York Post, June 22, 1958.) 

Fred M. Alger, ex-Ambassador to Belgium, 
frequent GOP nominee and party officeholder 
in Michigan: “If public confidence in him 
(Adams) is proved misplaced, then he 
should go.” (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 


AND THE PRESS JOINED IN 


Life Magazine: “It (virtue) is peculiarly 
vulnerable * * * when any shadow touches 
what the Italian author, G. A. Borgese, once 
called ‘the whiteness of the White House,’ a 
building whose trusted officials must not 
only protect the Republic’s virtue but live 
it in every detail. Sherman Adams has 
supported this principle ably, strictly, de- 
cisively. However regrettable it may be in 
many ways, his resignation is the best way to 
insure the principle’s continuance.” 

Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News (Re- 
publican): “Based on the most generous 
interpretation possible—and according to 
what he has admitted; not what is claimed 
against him—Sherman Adams has been 
stupid. It seems to us that stupidity is a 
luxury the administration can ill afford.” 

Wall Street Journal: “For the question is 
not really his (Adams) personal integrity, 
which may be unchallenged. The question 
is whether a man who is so very very fool- 
ish can any longer perform any useful 
political service.” 

“None of this, surely, is beyond change. 
That change should begin with the dropping 
of Mr. Adams; but it cannot end there. The 
President and all about him, must see 
clearly where they have drifted from their 
principles and set themselves with deter- 
mination to put the administration back on 
course.” 

Portland Oregonian (Independent-Repub- 
lican): “The most disturbing thing about 
the Adams case is that neither the White 
House aide nor the President is willing to 
admit there is anything basically wrong 
with Mr, Adams’ conduct. * * * How can 
there be morality in government if our high- 
est officials have these blind spots. Mr. 
Adams should resign—not only because of 
the Goldfine incident, but because he has 
become too powerful in the executive 
branch, and because he has misused this 
power.” 

Washington Evening Star (independent): 
“e » + If Mr. Adams keeps his office a cer- 
tain sanction will have been given to a 
double standard of ethics. And it is per- 
fectly obvious that Mr. Adams will be a 
major political liability to the administra- 
tion. He and Mr. Eisenhower will have to 
decide whether his undoubted usefulness to 
the President is outweighed by these con- 
siderations. For our part, we think it is.” 

Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald (independ- 
ent): “If he is still in office by the time 
these lines reach our readers, he will have 
stayed too long.” 
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Chicago Sun-Times (independent): “We 
believe that disclosures that have been made 
by a House subcommittee have ended Adams’ 
usefulness to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. * * * The quicker the resignation the 
sooner the end of the hounding.” 

Lincoln (Nebr.) Star (independent): “And 
the facts are not very favorable to Mr. Adams. 
They are, as a matter of fact, a serious in- 
dictment of a top administrative official. If 
this situation is condoned and defended by 
the President, then his ‘clean as a hound’s 
tooth’ talk was nothing more than empty 
words.” 

“In his defense of Adams to date, the 
President has already shown that his words 
of former years on morality in government 
were empty and meaningless. The American 
people will surely see the sham of this epi- 
sode.” 

Rocky Mountain News (independent): 
“What about the hound’s tooth?” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette (independent): 
“It is not hard to imagine the furore (in- 
cluding perhaps the voice of none other than 
Sherman Adams) that would have ensued 
had an episode similar to this involved the 
chief aide of former President Harry Truman. 
There should be no double standard of po- 
litical morality.” 

Dayton Daily News (Ohio) (Independ- 
ent): “Regardless of whether other indis- 
cretions have occurred, the record to date 
justifies Mr. Eisenhower in calling for Sher- 
man Adams’ resignation. 

“In the circumstances, Mr. Adams must 
have been guilty not only of incredible 
naivete but also of a curious dualism in 
which he established one standard for him- 
self and one for the remainder of the human 
race if he was entirely innocent of impli- 
cations of wrongdoing when he traded fa- 
vors with Mr. Goldfine. 

“The net result is that he has tarnished 
the administration and added to a climate 
of cynicism with regard to ethical standards 
of office-holders. He has reduced his value 
to the administration in direct proportion 
to the lowering of confidence in it for which 
he is responsible. He ought to resign.” 

Detroit Free Press (Independent): “De- 
spite President Eisenhower's indication that 
he is satisfied with the probity of his top 
assistant, Sherman Adams, it is apparent 
that Mr. Adams’ usefulness to the admin- 
istration is at an end. It would be less em- 
barrassing for him and for the President if 
he would recognize that fact and grace- 
fully resign.” 

Wilmington (Del.) morning News (Inde- 
pendent): “No one will question that Mr. 
Eisenhower needs the kind of help that an 
able executive assistant can render. The 
valid is whether Mr. Adams is any 
longer a proper man to render such help. 
The answer, we feel, must be in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Adams should resign.” 

Chicago Daily Tribune (Independent): 
“Without striving for an injudicious judg- 
ment, it is possible to conclude that the pro- 
claiming of exalted standards of personal 
ethics by men in public life is most unwise 
unless they intend to live up to such stand- 
ards with the utmost scrupulosity and deli- 
cate concern for what others may think of 
their conduct. 

“We do not believe all this excuses Sherman 
Adams. Mr. Eisenhower has chosen, un- 
wisely we believe, to give him a pass, perhaps 
because he cannot condemn him without 
risking questions of propriety about the ac- 
ceptance of more than $63,000 worth of gifts 
for his own Gettysburg farm.” 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard (Inde- 
pendent): “Washington no longer has any 
use for Sherman Adams. His usefulness to 
President Eisenhower clearly is at an end. 
Mr. Adams should Mr. Adams def- 
initely abused his position in making the 
calls he has admited. He ought to have the 
sense to know it—and get out.” 
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Hon. John A. Burns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, most 
assuredly I wish to join with my col- 
leagues in voicing our appreciation for 
the fine services which the Delegate 
from Hawaii, the Honorable JOHN A. 
Burns, has rendered to the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii particularly, and to 
the Nation generally during the 85th 
Congress. And, may I say, that to those 
of us who were privileged to know him 
personally before he made his presence 
here among us, his successes and 
achievements during the last 2 years 
have come as no surprise. With his 
knowledge of the area and people that 
he is honored to represent, his dedica- 
tion to purpose, his humility of spirit, 
and his ceaseless activity in furthering 
the principles and objectives in which 
he believes, success was bound to be his 
reward. Not discounting in the least the 
records of his illustrious predecessors, 
I do not hestitate to say that the ac- 
complishments of the present Delegate 
in securing favorable action on needed 
legislation for the Territory and his 
boost toward the goal of full statehood 
for that lovely land and its hospitable, 
intelligent, and loyal people has been 
second to none. 

Joun A. Burns is a man of strong char- 
acter. He practices openly the faith in 
which he believes so sincerely and which 
permits for him no compromise with evil, 
disloyalty, or doubledealing. His repu- 
tation is above reproach. His word, not 
lightly given, but when given, is his bond, 
and, to my knowledge, remains unques- 
tioned. With these attributes he is pos- 
sessed of far more than the average abil- 
ity for the work to which he is now dedi- 
cated. He has learned well the intrica- 
cies of his new responsibility. As a new- 
comer, he has not hesitated to ask for 
advice and counsel, and he has done this, 
regardless of partisan or political divi- 
sion. The Members on both sides of the 
aisle have been only too glad to counsel 
and advise with him in the interests of 
the people of Hawaii. He is held in the 
highest of regard and affection by all 
Members of both Houses. 

From the very beginning of his mem- 
bership in this body he recognized the 
broad aspect of legislative responsibility. 
In my opinion, such approach is most 
outstanding and especially so when such 
wisdom is found in one just starting his 
services in this body. Never forgetting 
for a moment his first and primary re- 
sponsibility to the area he represents, he 
has been able to recognize the whole pic- 
ture—the whole project—rather than 
just the provincial approach. He started 
with a good understanding of the experi- 
ences of those who had preceded him. 
Having once made up his mind about 
what he though was necessary, he has 
never faltered or wavered. Consequent- 
ly, the attainment of that ambition, 
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which never has been absent from his 
conscious moments and, which, as I un- 
derstand, is the goal of a great majority 
of the people who sent him to us, is 
closer to realization today than it ever 
has been heretofore. Success is just 
ahead. Statehood for Hawaii—provid- 
ing its citizens still desire such status— 
will soon be a reality just as it is for 
Alaska today. In my opinion, no one 
understands better the procedure neces- 
sary to gain the prize and no one has 
been willing to give more, even to the 
point of jeopardizing his own personal 
welfare, in such struggle than the pres- 
ent Delegate from Hawaii, the Honorable 
JOHN A. BURNS. 


Statement of Hon. Alvin M. Bentley 
Before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Social-Security Legisla- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
the testimony I submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 25, 
1958, in regard to certain proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
BEFORE THE HoUsE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION, 
June 25, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I wish to thank you 
for this opportunity to present my views re- 
garding needed changes in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I would like to call attention to 
several bills I haye pending before your com- 
mittee: 

H. R. 4636: To amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits, and to liberalize the pro- 
visions under which such earnings arè 
charged for purposes of such deductions. 

Comment: I have introduced legislation 
identical to H. R. 4636 in two previous Con- 
gresses. I sincerely believe that the present 
limit of $1,200 on outside earnings under the 
act is too low. Almost every week I receive 
several letters from constituents on this 
subject. I feel that a great many of our 
citizens are in difficulty subsisting on the 
present benefits when they are limited to 
outside earnings of only $100 per month. It 
does not seem fair to penalize those who are 
willing and able to supplement their benefits 
by a greater amount. In many cases our 
elder citizens continue to work full time 
rather than partially retire and work under 
this limitation. 

H.R. 8410: To provide that an individual 
who is not eligible upon reaching retirement 
age for old-age insurance benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act may obtain a 
refund of the social-security taxes which he 
has paid. 

Comment: There are a great many of our 
elderly citizens who have been unable to ac- 
quire enough quarters of coverage to quality 
for benefits by the time they reach retire- 
ment age. In many cases where they are 
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physically able, the individual continues to 
work until he can acquire the quarters of 
coverage he lacks. However, there are many 
citizens who are absolutely unable to con- 
tinue working for physical reasons or are 
simply unable to secure covered employment. 
In such cases, I feel these citizens should be 
entitled to the privileges of a refund of the 
amount of tax they have paid into the 
social-security reserve fund as employees. 

H.R. 10481: To amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide that an individual 
may become entitled to husband's insurance 
benefits thereunder if he is dependent on his 
insured wife when he files his application for 
such benefits, even though he was not de- 
pendent on her when she became entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Comment: I have found several cases where 
a noninsured husband becomes dependent 
upon his insured wife after she became en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits. Under 
the present act the husband must be depend- 
ent on the date she becomes so entitled. I 
feel that this penalizes the husband who may 
later become dependent through no fault of 
his own, and he certainly should not lose out 
entirely because of this technicality. 

H. R. 11110: To amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide for the payment of 
monthly insurance benefits to the wife, de- 
pendent husband, or child of an individual 
entitled to disability-insurance benefits. 

Comment: Under the present law an in- 
dividual who becomes disabled may draw 
disability benefits at age 50, but he or she is 
not entitled to benefits for a dependent 
spouse or child. In other words he or she is 
treated as a single person regardless of the 
fact that the needs of his or her dependents 
may be a tremendous problem. 

H. R. 11932: To amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the require- 
ment that a wife, husband, widow, widower, 
or child have occupied that status for a 
specified period of time in order to qualify 
for benefits, and to eliminate remarriage as 
a bar to benefits in certain cases. 

Comment: There is a restriction under the 
act as it now stands which requires a 3-year 
waiting period after remarriage before a de- 
pendent widow or widower or child can be 
eligible for benefits. It is my thought that 
that waiting period should be eliminated as 
it is creating a real hardship which in some 
cases makes it impossible for individuals to 
remarry because of the loss in income which 
results. 

In addition to calling the committee's at- 
tention to the above legislation I would also 
like to report on the results of those ques- 
tions pertaining to social security which ap- 
peared on my annual questionnaires over 
the past 5 years. These questionnaires were 
circulated to over 100,000 of my constituents. 
The results were as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four: 

2. Social security should be extended on a 
compulsory basis to farmers, professional 
people, etc. Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 percent. 

3. The social security retirement age should 
be lowered from 65 to 60. Yes, 58 percent; 
no, 42 percent. 

4, The social security system should be put 
more nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis. Yes, 
90 percent; no, 10 percent. 

Nimeteen hundred and fifty-five: 

13. Social security benefit payments 
should be authorized for disabled workers. 
Yes, 79.3 percent; no, 10.3 percent; undecided, 
10.4 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six: 

6. New social security legislation should: 

(1) Lower the retirement age for women: 
39 percent. 

(2) Permit increased outside earnings: 
51.6 percent. 

(3) Permit disabled workers to get bene- 
fits at age 50: 52.4 percent. 

(4) Increase minimum benefits to retired 
workers; 33.8 percent. 
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7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions be raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? Yes, 68.3 
percent; no, 16.6 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven: 

We need the following improvements in 
our social security laws: 

(1) Lower retirement age for men and 
women: 46.1 percent. 

(2) Allow increased outside earnings: 59.8 
percent. 

(3) Increased minimum benefits: 30.9 per- 
cent. 

(4) Pay full benefits regardless of other 
pension income: 38.9 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight: 

6. Regarding social security, I favor (one 
or more): 

(a) Lower the retirement age to 60: 59.1 
percent. 

(b) No limit on outside earnings: 
percent. 

(c) Put benefits on a cost-of-living basis: 
46.8 percent, 

(d) Require at least 20 quarters (5 years) 
of covered employment to qualify for bene- 
fits: 39.8 percent. 

If any of these are possible I favor raising 
the social-security tax to a point where in- 
come and expenses of the fund are in bal- 
ance. Yes, 61.5 percent; no, 12.4 percent. 

Of course, several of these issues have al- 
ready been acted upon by the Congress, such 
as benefits for disabled workers at age 50, 
etc. It will readily be seen that in all cases, 
usually a majority of my constituents have 
favored lowering the retirement age and also 
lifting the limitation on outside earnings. 
With regard to lowering the retirement age, 
the thinking seems to be that due to the 
inability of older persons to obtain employ- 
ment, they should be permitted to retire 
earlier. This would also help the labor mar- 
ket by opening up more jobs for younger 
citizens. 

My correspondents feel that the limitation 
on outside earnings of $1,200 per year should 
be definitely lifted or eliminated. Present 
benefits are woefully inadequate due to in- 
flation, and if an individual is able and 
willing to supplement his benefits, he should 
be able to do so. 

In using a large variety of questions over 
the years I have always found that I receive 
an excellent percentage of replies on those 
pertaining to social security. In view of the 
tremendous public interest in proposed 
amendments to the act, I feel the commit- 
tee should make every effort to consider as 
many pending bills as possible this year. 
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Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a practice to report to the folks 
back home each year after the close of 
each session of the Congress. In the 6 
years that I have had the privilege of 
representing my District only once have 
I deviated from this practice—when an 
illness last year put me on the sidelines 
for several months. 

This then is my 5th annual report to 
my constitutents in Middle Village, Rego 
Park, Forest Hills, Corona, Elmhurst, 
Jackson Heights, Woodside, Kew Gar- 
dens Hills, Flushing, Whitestone, College 
Point and Maspeth, comprising the 6th 
Congressional District of New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The Soviet penetration into the Near 
East and Africa, the launching of sput- 
nik, the rapid growth of Soviet indus- 
trialization and productivity, accompa- 
nied by the loss of United States prestige 
everywhere have caused intelligent peo- 
ple to reevaluate their thinking about 
our foreign policy. This swift-moving 
sequence of events points up the immedi- 
ate and imperative need for a positive, 
bold and imaginative approach in our 
relations with our allies and the uncom- 
mitted countries. It is not enough to re- 
ject all proposals for disarmament by 
labeling them gimmicks, or by saying we 
will lose our shirts by holding confer- 
ences at any level. We must come for- 
ward with a constructive program of our 
own if we are to retain our leadership 
in the world. We must be fair but firm, 
and we must never appease. It is most 
regrettable that we have not yet learned 
a lesson from the past. Appeasement 
that failed so signally in Ethiopia and 
Czechoslovakia, and brought about world 
conflict, is now being continued with 
Nasser in the Near East. So long asIam 
privileged to serve my District, I shall 
continue to press for a strong, decisive 
and realistic foreign policy to strengthen 
the cause of the Free World against the 
totalitarian threat. 

DOMESTIC SCENE 


At home events of great importance 
have arisen that require as much courage 
and imagination. The minimum gains 
in civil rights achieved by the historic 
Supreme Court decision, and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 are being emasculated 
by a concerted attack in certain areas of 
our country—by the Little Rock inci- 
dent, by boycotts, by threats, and by the 
bombings of churches and synagogues. 
As the world looks to us for guidance and 
leadership, insuring the liberty of all 
our citizens would be a giant step in 
demonstrating that in the United States 
we mean what we say, and that our 
country is truly a land of freedom and 
equality. Unfortunately, little, if any, 
positive and constructive leadership in 
this field has been shown. I have con- 
tended, and will continue to do so, that 
it makes a great deal of difference what 
the President of the United States feels 
about the Supreme Court decision—that 
it is a rather negative and inadequate 
approach to merely state that the deci- 
sion is the law of the land and therefore 
must be obeyed. 

And the domestic scene is now clouded 
by the spectre of substantial unemploy- 
ment and a business recession. Since 
1954 I have urged the President to call a 
nationwide conference of leaders of la- 
bor, industry, and Government for the 
purpose of planning a real full employ- 
ment program. In the face of mounting 
unemployment this year I again pointed 
out to the House of Representatives how 
futile a victory in the battle of the mis- 
sile and satellite would be if we were to 
lose the economic war. My last effort 
finally brought a response from the 
White House that the suggestion is being 
examined—all this after 4 years of effort. 
Once again the administration has failed 
to meet the challenge on a matter so 
closely affecting the lives of our citizens, 
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and has again paralleled to a startling 
degree its inertia and lack of vision in 
coping with foreign affairs. 


IN THE CAPITOL 


A Congressman’s responsibility in the 
Capitol is threefold: 

First. To study proposed legislation 
thoroughly so that his vote will be cast 
in the best interests of the country and 
his constituents. 

Second. To participate in his commit- 
tee work as a prerequisite to the framing 
of good legislation; and 

Third. To formulate, sponsor, and 
support bills which embrace his thought- 
ful consideration of the needs of our 
citizens. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


In the 85th Congress I was privileged 
to sponsor, among others, the following 
legislation: 

House Concurrent Resolution 264, 
urging the President to call a conference 
of leaders of labor, industry, and Gov- 
ernment to bring about full employment 
planning. 

H. R, 4782, to strengthen our civil- 
rights laws by further protecting the 
right of the individual to be free from 
discrimination based upon race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

H.R.5475, to amend and revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act by liberalizing the 
present Immigration and Nationality 
Act, eliminating discrimination based on 
national origin, race, color, or creed, and 
doing away with the undemocratic na- 
tional origin quota system. 

H. R. 8469, to prohibit the importation 
of souvenir firearms not only by mem- 
bers of the armed services, but by ci- 
vilians—to curb easy accessibility of 
guns and reduce crimes. 

H. R. 8674, to assist owners of cooper- 
ative apartments by reducing FHA in- 
surance premiums—unanticipated in- 
creased carrying charges have greatly 
burdened this middle-income group. 

H. R. 10389, to provide tax relief for 
small business with incomes up to 
$25,000—tto preserve the small-business 
man as the hard core of the free enter- 
prise system. 

H.R. 11095, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by, first, removing the ceiling 
on outside income of $1,200 as a bar to 
benefits; second, decreasing retirement 
age of men from 65 to 60, and of women 
from 62 to 55; and, third, removing the 
fioor of 50 years of age for disability 
benefits. 

H. R. 11401, H. R. 11402, and H. R. 
11403, to provide tax relief for the in- 
dividual taxpayer: First, H. R. 11401, to 
allow parents to deduct payments for 
care or education of their children 
though working or attending school; 
second, H. R. 11402, to grant exemption 
in the case of retirement annuities and 
pensions; and, third, H. R. 11403, to in- 
crease personal income tax exemptions 
for spouse and for dependent from $600 
to $1,000—including additional exemp- 
tion for old age or blindness. 

LEGISLATION SUPPORTED 


In addition I voted to support the fol- 
lowing legislation: 

Economic and military cooperation for 
the Middle East. 

Civil Rights Act. 
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Mutual Security Act amendments and 
appropriations. 

School Construction Assistance Act. 

Liberalization of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Pay raises for postal and Federal em- 
ployees, and for military personnel. 

Emergency Housing Construction Act. 

Federal Highway Construction Act. 

Extension of unemployment benefits, 
and unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for ex-servicemen. 

Trade agreements extension. 

Statehood for Alaska. 

Liberalization of Social Security Act. 

Federal aid to depressed areas. 

Federal aid for college scholarships. 

Extend Small Business Act and in- 
crease loan authorization. 

LEGISLATION OPPOSED 


The following legislation was opposed 
by me: 

Drastic reductions in overall strength 
of Army and National Guard. 

Cuts in appropriations for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, par- 
ticularly in the fields of research by Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Increase in first-class mail rates. 

Natural Gas Act amendments. 

Amendments to weaken Civil Rights 
Act. 

BACK HOME 


Living within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the Capital of our country has 
enabled me to come home every week- 
end as the Congress completes its 
weekly business. As a result, I have 
been able to actively participate in the 
many civic problems of our community, 
and to get to understand the needs, 
thoughts and beliefs of my constituents. 
The need for schools, for maintaining 
the dignity of the teaching profession, 
for adequate police and fire protection, 
for a solution to the vexatious problem 
of juvenile delinquency, will always find 
me as an interested participant. 

Mr. Speaker, the last 6 years have 
been a pleasure and a great privilege. 
They have afforded me an opportunity 
to meet with many thousands of my 
constituents, and to gain knowledge 
and inspiration from their recommen- 
dations and advice. 

I am deeply grateful for the high 
honor of representing the Sixth Con- 
gressional District in Queens County, 
N. Y. 


Statement of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill 
in Opposition to Civil Rights Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement made by 
my distinguished colleague before the 
Judiciary Committee, House of Repre- 


sentatives, today on civil rights, Hon. 
ROBERT W. HEMPHILL. 


July 10 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, UNITED 
STATES CONGRESSMAN, FIFTH SOUTH CARO- 
LINA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, BEFORE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, JULY 10, 1958, IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE CivIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I want to first thank the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee for al- 
lowing me the privilege of coming before 
you today, and his staff for their courtesy in 
arranging this appointment. I have always 
found the chairman to be most courteous 
and accommodating, and I deeply appreciate 
that, especially since I am opposed to the 
enactment of H. R. 10672 and any other civil 
rights legislation this year or any time in 
the immediate future. 

Civil rights legislation is purely political. 
It cannot qualify as a political necessity. It 
does qualify as a political folly. This is a _ 
country where majority is the key word of 
the democratic processes. Civil rights legis- 
tion is designed to appease, or appeal to, 
minority groups, the rank and file of which 
neither demand, nor want, the controversies 
such legislation inspires. 

Last year, in behalf of my people, and in 
behalf of a free America, I appeared before 
a subcommittee of this committee, in opposi- 
tion to the civil rights legislation which was 
later reported out, changed somewhat, voted 
upon, and passed. At that time, I made the 
statement that I thought the civil rights 
legislation was unnecessary and would do 
more harm than good. I am still of that 
opinion. I stated last year that I was afraid 
that that legislation would be used as a 
vehicle for abuses. Little Rock and the 
shame imposed on this Nation by the use of 
bayonets at the throats of the children of 
this land speaks adequately of what I meant. 

I come from a part of this Nation where 
we found pride in the progress of race rela- 
tions, where a people once enslaved were 
urged and encouraged to strive for self im- 
provement. We leaned over backward to 
give them justice. The college education 
of ambitious and intelligent colored boys 
and girls was, in many, many instances, 
underwritten and financed by white people 
seeking to insure their citizenship and im- 
prove their capacity to contribute to the 
Nation and to their personal achievement. 
In the heat and flame of the grab for votes, 
these evidences of good feelings have been 
side-tracked, have been minimized or ig- 
nored. Would you, by further civil rights 
legislation, destroy these good works, or dis- 
courage them in the future? 

We speak here of only a few instances of 
progress. I could, had I time, recount thou- 
sands in my State alone, and I am sure 
others could echo them into tens of thou- 
sands throughout the southern States. 

We do not come here in criticism of the 
poor relations so evidently existent in other 
parts of the country. We have suffered so 
much unjust criticism that we dare not use 
the vehicle of abuse to justify our cause. 

Now before the American public, and be- 
fore another committee, is the shocking 
scene of certain white knights of the ad- 
ministration receiving bribes. Others may 
call them gifts, and some may call them 
useful, but I call it bribery in the slickest 
form. 

We need legislation curbing bribery. We 
need legislation putting heavy and severe 
penalties on people in Government who 
either take or give a bribe. I am confident 
that your great committee can phrase and 
enact such legislation. 

Instead of wasting our talents, and pro- 
voking hatreds and misunderstandings, with 
civil rights legislation, why not turn our 
efforts to a real problem—the problems of 
morals on the high Government level? A 
grateful America would delight to do honor 
to a committee and a Congress enacting 
legislation to prevent such scandals as we 
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are witnessing today. I invite your investi- 
gation of such potential. 

Previously, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized the creation of the 
Civil Rights Commission. Now, before that 
Commission has had a chance to investigate 
or report, and before this Nation has had 
a chance to judge whether there can come 
any good from such a Commission, we are 
asked to pass further civil rights legislation. 
We know what it cost last year. No one 
knows the unrest that may be perpetuated, 
the difficulty that may be encouraged by 
the continual stirring up of this controversy. 

The colored race down where I come from, 
and I would venture everywhere else, too, 
do not want this controversy continually 
stirring up bad feelings. They are interested 
in jobs, work, and the chance to make a 
decent living and enjoy a high standard 
of living. Those are the sort of things they 
ask me about when I am at home. They 
are worried about the recession. Many are 
unemployed. They would rather that the 
Congress give its attention to the problems 
of the recession than to the civil rights 
controversy. 

This bill speaks of the second-class citi- 
zenship. There is no such thing in America 
as second-class citizenship. The idea of 
playing class against class is not American. 
There is no class society in this Nation 
regardless of what any politicians may say. 

The progress each race has made in this 
country has been in keeping with the effort 
made by that race. This is true individually 
and collectively. Any race may help an- 
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other, but the rise and surge to real stature 
comes from within the race. One race can- 
not expect to ride on the back of another, 
to get to the top, or to enjoy the fruits and 
honors of real achievement and contribution. 
I do not say such exists today, but we must 
not encourage a parasitic philosophy. 

In my State the schools are still segre- 
gated. Just this past Monday, before coming 
to Washington, I passed by a new high 
school, erected for the colored, convenient 
to their residences, appointed for every need, 
and equal to any other high school in my 
State. We have spent vast sums and our 
people pay taxes on everything they buy, in 
the form of sales tax, to support the school- 
construction program. We are proud of our 
school-construction program, second to none 
in this Nation, 

The legislation before you seeks to adjust 
a society by enacting a law or laws setting 
forth, first, a policy or Congressional finding, 
which by its emphasis on what men or goy- 
ernments should do, admits the weakness 
of the program, spotlights its nonacceptance, 
and reflects that it is not the will of a ma- 
jority of the American people. If the Con- 
stitution is the law of the land, and I hope 
it is despite the misinterpretations of the 
Supreme Court, then saying it is does not 
enhance its strength. 

Title II of H. R. 10672 attempts to rein- 
carnate the Federal aid-to-education bill 
which was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, in part, if not in whole. 
Does it attempt or intend to supplement, 
bolster, or take the place of the supposed 
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duties of the Civil Rights Commission? Is 
this an admission, in advance, of the failure 
of that Commission? 

Title III anticipates the actions of some 
of the States which contemplate closing any 
public institutions ordered to be desegre- 
gated. Suppose you give grants, who is go- 
ing to run the schools? What is going to 
happen when pupils refuse to come? Who 
will want to teach in them? What ratings 
will they have scholastically? Do we want 
a federalized school system? 

Title III, on its face, cannot accomplish 
its plain objective. One hundred and sixty 
million dollars would be thrown away, and 
the byproduct would be the fermenting of 
more unrest, more hatreds. 

Title IV invites the worst sort of bu- 
reaucracy in the supposed name of educa- 
tion, and in the cause of political desegre- 
gation. Every crackpot, Communist, and 
do-gooder will join the ranks of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. If the 
opportunity for misuse will not draw the 
flies, the blank check in section 404 will. 

Title VI seeks to reincarnate title IIT of 
the bill of last year. The American people 
did not want title III last year. They do not 
want title VI this year. 

Last year I told the Celler subcommittee 
of the good race relation in my part of the 
country. In my own District I know of no 
strained race relations. I do not recall any 
during the past 25 years. 

I had hoped these hearings would be can- 
celed. Since they are not, for the good of 
the country, let’s have no civil rights legis- 
lation this year. 


SENATE 


Fray, Juty 11, 1958 


(Legislative day of Thursday, July 10, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who dost speak in the quiet- 
ness to listening hearts, cleanse the 
thoughts that color our outlook, for we 
know that only to the pure dost Thou 
grant the vision of Thy face. 

We would bring to this, our daily altar 
of prayer, our inmost selves, cluttered 
and confused, where the good and evil, 
the petty and the great, the wheat and 
the tares, are so entwined. 

In our private lives and in our public 
service help us, this and every day, to 
live more nearly as we pray. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 10, 1958, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1411) to 
amend the act of August 26, 1950, re- 
lating to the suspension of employment 


of civilian personnel of the United States 
in the interest of national security, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 

H. R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, Welfare, and Safety of the 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, subject 
to a 3-minute limitation on statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are a number of nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles Cecil Finucane, of Wash- 
ington, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN 
MOBILIZATION 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc, 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Eva Bowring, of Nebraska, to be 
a member of the Board of Parole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph E. Hines, of South Caro- 
lina, to be United States attorney for the 
western district of South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William A. O’Brien, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be United States marshal for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell to 
be a general in the United States Air 
Force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these nominations be 
considered.en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


‘The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Roy M. Gulick, United 
States Marine Corps, to be Quartermas- 
ter General of the Marine Corps, with 
the rank of major general. d 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ARMY AND REGULAR AIR FORCE 
NOMINATIONS ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT’S DESK 
The legislative clerk proceeded to 

read sundry nominations in the Regu- 
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lar Army and the Regular Air Force, 
previously favorably reported and 
placed on the Vice President’s desk. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these. nominations be considered en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of all these nomina- 
tions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSAL 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
oF 1956 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Goleta County Water District of California 
had applied for a loan of $2,080,000 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 

PRESERVATION 

A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization for the calendar year 1957 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Joshua L. Herman, of Ban- 
don, Oreg., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to open the rivers of the State of 
Oregon to commercial fishermen; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
Administration, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the ex- 
pulsion from the United States of certain 
Russian newspaper correspondents; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The memorial of William S. Loesch, of Ves- 
tal, N. Y., remonstrating against Federal ex- 
penditures; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 11102. An act amending the juris- 
diction of district courts in civil actions with 
regard to the amount in controversy and di- 
versity of citizenship (Rept. No, 1830). 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R.7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1831). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN (by request) : 

S. 4127. A bill to amend the Foreign Sery- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. BARRETT) : 

§. 4128. A bill to cancel irrigation main- 
tenance and operation charges on the Sho- 
shone Indian Mission School lands on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr, Jack- 
SON) (by request) : 

S. 4129. A bill to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment of the Adjutant General of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
Hruska): 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended. This bill, 
which was submitted to the Vice Presi- 
dent on June 24, 1958, would make 
changes in the Foreign Service Act with 
respect to some 16 different subjects, in- 
cluding the establishment of a new 10- 
class salary structure for the Foreign 
Service staff corps which the Department 
believes is essential for the effective ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, together with the letter from 
the Secretary of State to the Vice Presi- 
dent, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4127) to amend the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
GREEN, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 


cited as the “Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. Section 416 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 416. (a) A person appointed as a 
staff officer or employee shall receive basic 
salary at one of the rates of the class to which 
he is appointed which the Secretary shall, 
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taking into account his qualifications and 
experience and the needs of the Service, de- 
termine to be appropriate for him to receive. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the needs of the Service warrant the 
appointment of staff officers or employees in 
a particular occupational group uniformly 
at a specific step rate above the minimum 
rate of the applicable class, he may adjust the 
basic salary of any staff officer or employee 
in the same class and occupational group 
who is receiving less than such established 
uniform step rate.” 

Sec. 3. Section 431 of such act is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence of sub- 
paragraph (a) the phrase “the termination of 
time spent on authorized leave, whichever 
shall be later,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “upon termination of his service 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of this section,”; and by amending 
subparagraph (b) of this section to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The official services of a chief of mis- 
sion shall not be deemed terminated by the 
appointment of a-successor but shall con- 
tinue until he has relinquished charge of 
the mission and for such additional period as 
may be determined by the Secretary, but in 
no case shall such additional period exceed 50 
days, including time spent in transit. Dur- 
ing such period the Secretary may require 
him to render such services as he may deem 
necessary in the interests of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Sec, 4. Section 441 of such act and the 
heading thereto is amended to read as 
follows: 


“CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE AND IN THE DEPARTMENT 


“Sec, 441. (a) Under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, and in order to facilitate 
effective management, the Secretary shall 
classify all positions in the Service at posts 
abroad, excluding positions to be occupied by 
chiefs of mission, and in the case of those 
occupied by Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
officers, and staff officers and employees, he 
shall establish such positions in relation to 
the classes established by sections 412, 414, 
and 415, respectively. Positions occupied by 
local employees and consular agents, respec- 
tively, shall be allocated to such classes as 
the Secretary may establish by regulation. 

“(b) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Secretary may, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S. C. 1071, and the 
following), classify positions in or under the 
Department which he designates as Foreign 
Service positions to be occupied by officers 
and employees of the Service, and establish 
such positions in relation to the classes es- 
tablished by sections 412, 414, and 415.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 444 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out “444. (a)” and in- 
serting “444” in lieu thereof which shall read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 444. The Secretary shall, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, establish schedules of salaries for 
classes of positions of local (alien) employees 
of the Service; provided that such schedules 
of salaries for local employees shall be based 
upon prevailing wage rates and related pay 
practices for corresponding types of positions 
in the locality, as is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest.” 

(b) Section 444 (b) of sych act is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 6. A new section 447 is hereby added 
to such act, as follows: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS 
DUTY PAY FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“Sec. 447, The Secretary may, under such 

regulations as he may prescribe, establish 

rates of salary differential, not exceeding 15 

percent of basic salary, for officers or em- 
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ployees of the Service while they are assigned 
for duty as a courier” 

Sec. 7. Section 517 of such act is amended 
by striking the second and third sentences 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 520 and the heading 
thereto is amended by striking out in the 
heading the phrase “Reinstatement and Re- 
call” and substituting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “Reappointment, Recall, or Reem- 
ployment”; and by amending paragraph (b) 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may recall any retired 
Foreign Service officer temporarily to active 
duty in the Service whenever he shall deter- 
mine such recall is in the public interest.” 

(b) Section 520 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph (c) which shall read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
5 U. S. C. 62 and 5 U. S. C. 715a, a Foreign 
Service officer heretofore or hereafter retired 
under the provisions of section 631 or 632 
or a Foreign Service staff officer or employee 
hereafter retired under the provisions of 
section 803 shall not, by reason of his re- 
tired status, be barred from employment in 
Federal Government service in any appoin- 
tive position for which he is qualified. An 
annuitant so reemployed shall serve at the 
will of the appointing officer.” 

Sec. 9. Section 522 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
paragraph (3) which shall read as follows: 

“(3) extend the appointment or assign- 
ment of any Reserve officer, or continue the 
services of any such reserve officer by reap- 
pointment without regard to the provisions 
of section 527 of this act, for not more than 
5 additional years if the Secretary deems it 
to be in the public interest to continue such 
officer in the Service, except that the assign- 
ment of any Reserve officer under paragraph 
(2) above may not be extended under the 
provisions of this paragraph without the 
consent of the hgad of the agency con- 
cerned.” 

Sec. 10. Section 531 of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 531. The Secretary may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, appoint 
staff officers and employees on the basis of 
qualifications and experience. The Secre- 
tary may make provisions for temporary, lim- 
ited, and such other type appointments as 
he may deem necessary. He is authorized 
to establish appropriate probationary pe- 
riods during which newly appointed staff 
Officers or employees, other than those ap- 
pointed for temporary or limited service 
shall be required to serve. The Secretary 
may terminate at any time, without regard 
to the provisions of section 637, or the pro- 
visions of any other law, staff officers or em-~ 
ployees appointed for temporary or limited 
service and other staff officers or employees 
who occupy probationary status.” 

Sec. 11. Section 532 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 532. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary may assign a 
staff officer or employee to any post or he may 
assign him to serve in any position in which 
he is eligible to serve under the terms of this 
or any other act. A staff officer or employee 
may be transferred from one post to another 
by order of the Secretary as the interests of 
the Service may require.” 

Sec. 12. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 571 of such act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 571. (a) Any officer or employee of 
the Service may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, be assigned or detailed for duty 
in any Government agency, or in any inter- 
national organization, international com- 
mission, or any international body, such an 
assignment or combination of assignments 
to be for a period of not more than 4 years, 
except that under special circumstances the 
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Secretary may extend this 4-year period for 
not more than 4 additional years. 

“(b) If a Foreign Service officer shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the 
President alone to a position in any Govern- 
ment agency, any United States delegation 
or mission to any international organization, 
international commission, or any interna- 
tional body, the period of his service in such 
capacity shall be construed as constituting 
an assignment within the meaning of para- 
graph (a) of this section and such person 
shall not, by virtue of the acceptance of 
such an assignment, lose his status as a 
Foreign Service officer. Service in such a 
position shall not, however, be subject to 
the limitations concerning the duration of 
an assignment contained in that paragraph. 

“(c) If the basic minimum salary of the 
position to which an officer or employee of 
the Service is assigned pursuant to the 
terms of this section is higher than the 
salary such officer or employee is entitled to 
receive as an officer or employee of the 
Service, sech officer or employee shall, during 
the period such difference in salary exists, 
receive the salary of the position in which 
he is serving in lieu of his salary as an 
officer or employee of the Service. Any sal- 
ary paid under the provisions of this section 
shall be paid from appropriations made 
available for the payment of salaries of of- 
ficers and employees of the Service and 
shall be the salary on the basis of which 
computations and payments shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of title 
VIII, No officer or employee of the Service 
who, after June 80, 1960, occupies a position 
in the Department that is designated as a 
Foreign Service position shall be entitled to 
receive a salary differential under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph.” 

(b) Paragraph (e) of section 571 of such 
act is amended by striking the phrase “with 
heads of Government agencies” where it ap- 
pears in the second sentence and by redesig- 
nating the paragraph as “(d)”. 

Sec. 13. The heading “Part D—Separation 
of Foreign Service Officers From the Serv- 
ice” under title VI of such act is amended to 
read as follows: “Part D—Separation of Of- 
ficers and Employees From the Service”. 

Sec. 14. Section 631 of such act is amended 
to reid as follows: 

“Sec. 631. Any Foreign Service officer who 
is a career ambassador or a career minister, 
other than one occupying a position as chief 
of mission, shall, upon reaching the age of 
65, be retired from the Service and receive 
retirement benefits in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821, but whenever the 
Secretary shall determine it to be in the 
public interest, he may extend such an offi- 
cer’s service for a period not to exceed 5 
years.” 

Sec, 15. Section 632 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 631. Any Foreign Service officer who 
is not a career ambassador or a career min- 
ister shall, upon reaching the age of 60, be 
retired from the Service and receive retire- 
ment benefits in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 821 but whenever the Sec- 
retary shall determine it to be in the public 
interest, he may extend such an officer's 
service for a period not to exceed 5 years.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of section 637 of such act and the head- 
ing thereto are amended to read as follows: 


“SEPARATION FOR CAUSE 


“Sec. 637. (a) The Secretary may, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, sepa- 
rate from the Service any Foreign Service 
officer, Reserve officer, or staff officer or em- 
ployee, on account of the unsatisfactory per- 
formance of his duties, or for such other 
cause as will promote the efficiency of the 
Service, and for reasons given in writing, 
but no such officer or employee shall be so 
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separated until he shall have been granted 
a hearing by the Board of the Foreign Sery- 
ice and the unsatisfactory performance of 
his duties, or other cause for separation, 
shall have been established at such hearing, 
or else he shall have waived in writing his 
right to a hearing. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to Foreign Service 
officers of class 8 or any other officer or em- 
ployee of the Service who is in a proba- 
tionary status or whose appointment is 
limited or temporary. 

“(b) Any participant in the Foreign Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability System who 
is— 

“(1) over 45 years of age, separated from 
the Service for unsatisfactory performance 
of duty shall be retired upon an annuity 
computed in accordance with the provisions 
of section 821 but not in excess of 25 percent 
of his per annum salary at the time of his 
separation; 

“(2) under 45 years of age, separated from 
the Service for unsatisfactory performance 
of duty shall at the time of separation re- 
ceive a payment equal to 1 year’s salary 
or the refund of the contributions made by 
him to the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund, whichever shall be greater. 

“(c) Any participant in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability System sepa- 
rated under the provisions of paragraph (a) 
of this section, for reasons other than un- 
satisfactory performance of duty, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary and on the 
basis of criteria established in advance by 
him, be granted the benefits of paragraph 
(b) of this section depending upon his age. 
Unless the Secretary determines at the time 
of separation of a participant under the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of this section 
that he shall be granted the benefits of para- 
graph (b) of this section his contributions 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund shall be returned to him in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
841 (a). 

“(d) Any officer or employee of the Service 
who is not a participant in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability System shall 
be entitled only to such benefits as shall ac- 
crue to him under the retirement system in 
which he is a participant.” 

(b) Section 637 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph (e) which shall read as follows: 

“(e) Any payments made in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraphs (b) or (c) 
of this section shall be made out of the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund.” 

Sec. 17. Section 641 of such act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 641. All promotions of staff officers 
and employees to a higher class shall be 
made at the same or at a higher salary on 
the basis of performance and merit in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe.” 

Src. 18. Section 701 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence which shall read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary may also provide appropriate orienta- 
tion and language training to dependents of 
Officers and employees of the Government if 
such officers and employees are assigned to 
foreign relations activities.” 

_ Sec. 19. Section 704 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph (e) which shall read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary may, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe and on a full- 
or part-time basis, appoint to the staff 
of the Institute persons who are not citizens 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 20. (a) Section 803 (b) (2) of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) have paid into the fund a special 
contribution for each year of such service in 
accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 852.” 
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(b) Section 803 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
(c) which shall read as follows: 

“(c) (1) In accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, any 
Foreign Service staff officer or employee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State who has 
completed at least 10 years of continuous 
service in the Department’s Foreign Serv- 
ice, exclusive of military service, shall be- 
come a participant in the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System shall make 
a special contribution to the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 852. 

“(2) Any such officer or employee who, 
under the provisions of paragraph (c) (1) 
of this section, becomes a participant in 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disa- 
bility System, shall be mandatorily retired 
for age during the first year after the effec- 
tive date of this section if he attains age 
64 or if he is over age 64; during the second 
year at age 63; during the third year at age 
62; during the fourth year at age 61, and 
thereafter at age 60.” 

Src. 21. Section 804 of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 804. (a) Annuitants shall be per- 
sons who are receiving annuities from the 
fund on the effective date of this act and all 
persons, including widows, widowers, de- 
pendent widowers, children, and beneficiaries 
of participants or annuitants who shall be- 
come entitled to receive annuities in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, as 
amended, or in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5 of the act of May 1, 1956 
(70 Stat. 125). 

“(b) When used in this title the term— 

“(1) ‘Widow’ means the surviving wife of 
a participant who was married to such par- 
ticipant for at least 2 years immediately pre- 
ceding his death or is the mother of issue by 
such marriage. 

“(2) ‘Widower’ means the surviving hus- 
band of a participant wo was married to 
such participant for at least 2 years imme- 
diately preceding her death or is the father 
of issue by such marriage. 

“(3) ‘Dependent widower’ means the sur- 
viving husband of a participant who was 
married to such participant for at least 2 
years immediately preceding her death or is 
the father of issue by such marriage, and 
who is incapable of self-support by reason 
of mental or physical disability, and who 
received more than one-half of his support 
from such participant. 

“(4) ‘Child’ means an unmarried child, in- 
cluding (a) an adopted child, and (b) a step- 
child or recognized natural child who re- 
ceived more than one-half of his support 
from the participant, under the age of 18 
years, or such unmarried child regardless 
of age who because of physical or mental dis- 
ability incurred before age 18 is incapable 
of self-support.” 

Sec. 22. Section 811 of such act is amended 
by striking out the word “Five” and by in- 
serting the words “Six and one-half.” 

Sec. 23. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 821 of such act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 821. (a) The annuity of a participant 
shall be equal to 2 percent of his average 
basic salary for the highest 5 consecutive 
years of service, for which full contributions 
have been made to the fund, multiplied by 
the number of years, not exceeding 35, of 
service credit obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 851, 852, and 853. How- 
ever, the highest 5 years of service for which 
full contributions have been made to the fund 
shall be used in computing the annuity of 
any Foreign Service officer who serves as 
chief of mission and whose continuity of 
service as such is interrupted prior to retire- 
ment by appointment or assignment to any 
other position determined by the Secretary 
to be of comparable importance, In deter- 
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mining the aggregate period of service upon 
which the annuity is to be based, the frac- 
tional part of a month, if any, shall not be 
counted. 

“(b) At the time of retirement, any par- 
ticipant may, except as otherwise provided 
by section 834 (a), elect to receive a reduced 
annuity and to provide for an annuity pay- 
able to his widow or her widower, commenc- 
ing on the date following such participant's 
death and terminating upon the death of 
such surviving widow or widower. The an- 
nuity payable to the surviving widow or wid- 
ower after such participant's death shall be 
50 percent of the amount of the participant’s 
annity, up to the full amount of his annuity, 
specified by him as the base for the survivor 
benefits computed as prescribed in paragraph 
(a) of this section. The annuity of the par- 
ticipant making such election shall be re- 
duced by 214 percent of any amount up to 
$2,400 he specifies as the base for the sur- 
vivor benefit plus 10 percent of any amount 
over $2,400 up to the full amount of the 
participant's annuity so specified. 

“(c) (1) If an annuitant who made the 
election provided for in paragraph (b) of 
this section dies and is survived by a widow 
or widower and by a child or children, there 
shall be paid to or on behalf of each child, 
in addition to the annuity payable to the 
surviving widow or widower under such elec- 
tion, an annuity equal to the smallest of: 
(i) 40 percent of the annuitant’s average 
salary divided by the number of children; 
(it) $600; or (iii) $1,800 divided between the 
number of children. 

“(2) If an annuitant who did not make 
the election provided for in paragraph (b) 
dies and is survived by a widow or widower 
and by a child or children, or if such annui- 
tant is not survived by a widow or widower 
but by a child or children, each surviving 
child shall be paid an annuity equal to the 
smallest of: (i) 50 percent of the annui- 
tant’s average salary divided by the number 
of children; (ii) $720; or (iii) $2,160 divided 
between the number of children.” 

(b) Section 821 of such act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d), (e), 
and (f) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) If a surviving widow or widower who 
is receiving an annuity in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion dies or the annuity of a child is termi- 
nated, the annuity of any other child or 
children shall be recomputed and paid as 
though such wife, husband, or child has not 
survived the participant. 

“(e) The annuity payable to a child under 
paragraphs (c) or (d) of this section shall 
begin on the first day of the next month 
after the participant dies and such annuity 
or any right thereto shall be terminated 
upon death, marriage, or attainment of the 
age of 18 years, except that, if a child is 
incapable of self-support by reason of 
mental or physical disability, the annuity 
shall be terminated only when such child 
dies, marries, or recovers from such dis- 
ability. 

“(f) A participant who is not entitled to 
designate a beneficiary in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion may at the time of retirement elect to 
receive a reduced annuity for himself and 
to provide for an annuity payable after his 
or her death to a beneficiary whose name 
shall be notified in writing to the Secretary. 
The participant may elect that such bene- 
ficiary shall receive annuity payments 
either equal to 50 percent of the partici- 
pant’s full annuity or to such lesser base 
sum as the participant shall designate. 
The annuity payable to a participant mak- 
ing such election shall be reduced by 10 
percent of an annuity computed as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section and 
by 5 percent of an annuity so computed for 
each full 5 years the person designated is 
younger than the retiring participant, but 
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such total reduction shall not exceed 40 
percent, Upon the death of the surviving 
beneficiary all payments shall cease and no 
further annuity payments shall be due or 
payable. No such election of a reduced 
annuity payable to a beneficiary shall be 
valid until the participant shall have satis- 
factorily passed a physical examination as 
prescribed by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 24. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 831 of such act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 831. (a) Any participant who has 5 
years of service credit toward retirement un- 
der the system, excluding military or naval 
service that is credited in accordance with the 
provisions of 851 or 852 (a) (2), and who 
becomes totally disabled or incapacitated for 
useful and efficient service by reason of dis- 
ease or injury not due to vicious habits, in- 
temperance, or willful misconduct on his 
part, shall, upon his own application or upon 
order of the Secretary, be retired on an an- 
nuity computed as prescribed in section 821. 
If the disabled or incapacitated participant 
has less than 20 years of service credit toward 
his retirement under the system at the time 
he is retired, his annuity shall be computed 
on the assumption that he had had 20 years 
of service, but the additional service credit 
that may accrue to a participant under this 
provision shall in no case exceed the differ- 
ence between his age at the time of retire- 
ment and the mandatory retirement age 
applicable to his class in the service. 

“(b) In each case such disability shall be 
terminated by the report of a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, designated by the Sec- 
retary to conduct the examination. Unless 
the disability is permanent, a like examina- 
tion shall be made annually until the an- 
nuitant has reached the statutory mandatory 
retirement age for his class in the Service. 
If the physician or surgeon conducting an 
examination shall certify that an annuitant 
has recovered to the extent that he can 
return to active duty, he shall be given the 
opportunity to be reinstated or reappointed 
in the Service. The Secretary may reinstate 
any such recovered disability annuitant in 
the class in which he was serving at time of 
retirement. The Secretary may, taking into 
consideration the age, qualifications, and ex- 
perience of such officer and the rank of his 
contemporaries in the Service, recommend 
that the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint him to a 
class higher than the one in which he was 
serving prior to retirement. Payment of the 
annuity shall continue until a date 6 months 
after the date of the examination showing 
recovery or until the date of reinstatement 
to active duty in the Service, whichever is 
earlier. Fees for examinations under the 
provision, together with reasonable traveling 
and other expenses incurred in order to sub- 
mit to examination, shall be paid out of 
the fund. If the annuitant fails to sub- 
mit to examination as required under under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall 
be suspended until continuance of the dis- 
ability is satisfactorily established. 

“(c) If a recovered disability annuitant 
whose annuity is discontinued is for any 
reason not reinstated to active duty, or re- 
appointed to a higher class in the Service, 
he shall be considered to have been sepa- 
rated within the meaning of section 834 as 
of the date he was retired for disability and 
he shall, after the discontinuance of the 
disability annuity, be entitled to the bene- 
fits of that section or of section 841 (a) ex- 
cept that he may elect voluntary retire- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
section 636 if he can qualify under its pro- 
visions.” 

(b) Section 831 of such act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d), (e), 
and (f) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) No participant shall be entitled to re- 
ecive an annuity under this act and com- 
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pensation for injury or disability to him- 
self under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
covering the same period of time. This 
provision shall not bar the right of any 
claimant to the greater benefit conferred by 
either act for any part of the same period 
of time. Neither this provision nor any pro- 
vision of the act of September 7, 1916, 
as amended, shall be so construed as to 
deny the right of any person to receive an 
annuity under this act by reason of his 
own services and to receive concurrently any 
payment under such act of September 7, 
1916, as amended, by reason of the death of 
some other persons. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, the right of any partici- 
pant entitled to an annuity under this act 
shall not be affected because such partici- 
pant has received an award of compensation 
in a lump sum under section 14 of the act 
of September 7, 1916, as amended, except that 
where such annuity is payable on account 
of the same disability for which compensa- 
tion under such section has been paid, so 
much of such compensation as has been paid 
for any period extended beyond the date such 
annuity becomes effective, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, shall be refunded to 
the Department of Labor, to be paid into the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Fund. Be- 
fore such n shall receive such annuity 
he shall (1) refund to the Department of La- 
bor the amount representing such computed 
payments for such extended period, or (2) 
authorize the deduction of such amount 
from the annuity payable to him under this 
act, which amount shall be transmitted to 
such Department for reimbursement to such 
Fund. Deductions from such annulty may 
be made from accrued and accruing pay- 
ments, or may be prorated against and paid 
from accruing payments in such manner as 
the Secretary of Labor shall determine, when- 
ever he finds that the financial circumstances 
of the annuitant are such as to warrant such 
deferred refunding.” 

Sec. 25. Section 832 of such act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Src. 832. (a) In case a participant shall 
die and no valid claim for annuity is payable 
under the provisions of this act, his contribu- 
tions to the fund, with interest, shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
841 and 881. 

“(b) If a participant who has at least 5 
years of service credit toward retirement 
under the System, excluding military or na- 
val service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of seetions 851 or 852 
(a) (2), dies before separation or retirement 
from the Service and is survived by a widow 
or a dependent widower, who qualified for 
an annuity under the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 821, such widow or de- 
pendent widower shall be entitled to an an- 
nuity equal to 50 percent of the annuity 
computed in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (e) of this section and para- 
graph (a) of section 821. The annuity of 
such widow or dependent widower shall 
commence on the date following death of 
the participant and shall terminate upon 
death of the widow or dependent widower, 
or upon the dependent widower’s becoming 
capable of self-support. 

“(c) If a participant who has at least 
5 years of service credit toward retirement 
under the System, excluding military or na- 
val service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 851 or 852 
(a) (2) dies before separation or retirement 
from the Service and is survived by a widow 
or a dependent widower, who qualifiies for 
an annuity under the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 821, and a child or chil- 
dren, each surviving child shall be entitled 
to an annuity computed in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (c) (1) of sec- 
tion 821. The child’s annuity shall begin 
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and be terminated in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (e) of section 821. 
Upon the death of the surviving widow or 
dependent widower or termination of the 
annuity of a child, the annuity of any other 
child or children shall be recomputed and 
paid as though such widow or dependent 
widower or child had not survived the par- 
ticipant. 

“(d) If a participant who has at least 5 
years of service credit toward retiremeni 
under the System, excluding military or 
naval service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 851 or 852 
(a) (2), dies before separation or retirement 
from the Service and is not survived by a 
widow or widower, but by a child or chil- 
dren, each surviving child shall be entitled 
to an annuity computed in accordance with 
the provisons of paragraph (c) (2) of section 
821, 

“(e) If, at the time of his or her death, the 
deceased participant had less than 20 
years of service credit toward retirement 
under the System, the annuities payable in 
accordance with paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be computed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 821 on the assump- 
tion he or she had had 20 years of serv- 
ice, but the additional service credit that 
may accrue to a deceased participant under 
this provision shall in no case exceed the 
difference between his or her age on the 
date of death and the mandatory retirement 
age applicable to his or her class in the 
Service. In all cases arising under para- 
graphs (b), (c), (d), or (e) of this section, 
it shall be assumed that the deceased par- 
ticipant was qualified for retirement on the 
date of his death.” 

Sec. 26. A new section 834 is hereby added 
to such act as follows: 


“DISCONTINUED SERVICE RETIREMENT 


“Src. 834. (a) Any participant who volun- 
tarily separates from the Service after ob- 
taining at least 5 years of service credit 
toward retirement under the System, ex- 
cluding military or naval service that is 
credited in accordance with the provisions of 
section 851 or 852 (a) (2), May, upon sep- 
aration from the Service or at any time 
prior to becoming eligible for an annuity, 
elect to haye his contributions to the Fund 
returned to him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 841, or to leave his con- 
tributions in the fund and receive an an- 
nuity, computed as prescribed in section 821 
commencing at the age of 60 years. The 
provisions of paragraph (f) of section 821 
shall not be applicable to such participants, 

“(b) If a participant who has qualified 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this section, to receive a de- 
ferred annuity commencing at the age of 
60, dies before reaching the age of 60 his 
contributions to the fund, with interest, 
shall be paid in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 841 and 881.” 

Sec. 27. (a) Subparagraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of paragraph (b) of section 841 are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) To the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated by the retired participant in writ- 
sing to the Secretary; 

“(2) If there be no such beneficiary, to 
the widow or widower of such participant; 

“(3) If none of the above, to the child or 
children of such participant and descendants 
of deceased children by representation;” 

(b) Paragraph (b) of section 841 of such 
act is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof new subparagraphs (4), (5), and (6) 
which shall read as follows: 

“(4) If none of the above, to the parents 
of such participant or the survivor of them; 

“(5) If none of the above, to the duly ap- 
pointed executor or administrator of the 
estate of such participant; 

“(6) If none of the above, to the other 
next of kin of such participant as may be 
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‘determined by the secretary in his judgment 

to be legally entitled thereto, and such pay- 

ment shall be a ban to recovery by any other 
nm.” 

(c) Paragraph (c) of section 841 is 
amended by striking out the number “(3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the number 
s 6 a: 

a 28. Section 851 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 851. For the purposes of this title, 
the period of service of a participant shall 
be comptited from the effective date of ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer, or, if 
appointed prior to July 1, 1924, as an officer 
or employee of the Diplomatic or Consular 
Service of the United States, or who becomes 
a participant under the provisions of this 
act, as amended, but all periods of separation 
from the Service and so much of any leaves 
of absence without pay as may exceed 6 
months in the aggregate in any calendar 
year shall be excluded, except leaves of ab- 
sence while receiving benefits under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended, and leaves of 
absences granted participants while per- 
forming active and honorable military or 
naval service in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 29. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 852 of such act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) A participant may, subject to the 
provisions of this section, include in his 
period of service— 

“(1) service performed as a civilian officer 
or employee of the Government, including 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, prior to becoming a participant; 
and 

“(2) active and honorable military or naval 
service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard of the United States. 

“(b) A person may obtain prior civilian 
service credit in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph (a) (1) of this section by 
making a special contribution to the fund 
equal to 5 percent of his basic annual salary 
for each year of service for which credit is 
sought subsequent to the effective date of 
this act, and at 644 percent thereafter with 
interest compounded annually at 4 percent 
per annum to the date of payment. Any such 
participant may, under such conditions as 
may be determined in each instance by the 
Secretary, pay such special contributions in 
installments. 

“(c) (1) If an officer or employee under 
some other Government retirement system, 
becomes a participant in the Foreign Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability System by di- 
rect transfer, such officer or employee's total 
contributions and deposits, including inter- 
est accrued thereon, except voluntary con- 
tributions, shall be transferred to the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund effective as of the date such officer or 
employee becomes a participant in the sys- 
tem. Each such officer and employee shall 
be deemed to consent to the transfer of such 
funds and such transfer shall be a complete 
discharge and acquittance of all claims and, 
demands against the other Government re- 
tirement fund on account of service 
rendered prior to becoming a participant in 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System. 

“(2) No officer or employee, whose con- 
tributions are transferred to the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (c) (1) of this section, shall be 
required to make contributions in addition 
to those transferred, for periods of service 
for which full contributions were made to 
the other Government retirement fund nor 
shall any refund be made to any such officer 
or employee on account of contributions 
made during any period to the other Gov- 
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ernment retirement fund at a higher rate 
than that fixed by section 811 for contribu- 
tions to the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System. 

“(3) No officer or employee, whose contri- 
butions are transferred to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability Fund in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(c) (1) of this section, shall receive credit 
for periods of prior service for which a re- 
fund of contributions has been made, or for 
which no contributions were made to the 
other Government retirement fund. A par- 
ticipant may, however, obtain credit for such 
prior service by making a special contribu- 
tion to the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) of this section.” 

(b) Section 852 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
paragraphs (d) and (e) which shall read as 
follows: 

“(d) No participant may obtain prior 
civilian service credit toward retirement un- 
der the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System for any period of civilian serv- 
ice on the basis of which he is receiving or 
will in the future be entitled to receive any 
annuity under another retirement system 
covering civilian personnel of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(e) A participant may obtain prior mili- 
tary or naval service credit in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (a) (2) of 
this section by applying for it to the Secre- 
tary prior to retirement or separation from 
the Service, but in the case of a participant 
who is eligible for and receives retired pay 
on account of military or naval service, the 
period of service upon which such retired 
pay is based shall not be included except 
that in the case of a participant who is 
eligible for and receives retired pay on ac- 
count of a service-connected disability in- 
curred in combat witli an enemy of the 
United States or resulting from an explosion 
of an instrument of war and incurred in line 
of duty during an enlistment or employment 
as provided in Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 1 (a), part I, paragraph I, or is awarded 
under title III of Public Law 180, 80th Con- 
gress, the period of such military or naval 
service shall be included. No contributions 
to the Fund shall be required in connection 
with military or naval service credited to a 
participant in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph (a) (2) of this section.” 

Sec. 30. Section 871 of such act and the 
heading thereto are amended to read as 
follows: 


“OFFICERS RECALLED OR REINSTATED IN THE 
SERVICE OR REEMPLOYED IN THE GOVERNMENT 


“Sec. 871. Any annuitant recalled to active 
duty in the Service in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (b) of section 520 
or paragraph (b) of section 831 shall, while 
so serving, be entitled in lieu of his retire- 
ment allowance to the full pay of the class 
in which he is serving. During such service, 
he shall make contributions to the Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
811. The amount of his annuity when he 
reverts to the retired list shall be recomputed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
821.” 

Sec. 31. A new section 872 is hereby added 
to such act as follows: 

“Sec. 872. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any officer or employee of 
the Service, who has retired under this act, 
as amended, and is receiving an annuity 
pursuant thereto, and who is reemployed in 
the Federal Government service in any ap- 
pointive position either on a part-time or 
full-time basis, shall be entitled to receive 
the salary of the position in which he is 
serving plus so much of his annuity payable 
under this act, as amended, which when com- 
bined with such salary does not exceed dur- 
ing any calendar year the highest basic salary 
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such officer or employee was entitled to re- 
ceive under sections 412 or 415 of the act, 
as amended, on the date of his retirement 
from the Service. Any such reemployed offi- 
cer or employee who receives salary during 
any calendar year in excess of the maximum 
amount which he may be entitled to receive 
under this subparagraph shall be entitled to 
such salary in lieu of benefits hereunder, 

“(b) When any such retired officer or em- 
ployee of the Service is reemployed, the em- 
ployer shall notify the Department of State 
of such reemployment, together with all per- 
tinent information relating thereto, and shall 
cause to be paid, by transfer or otherwise, to 
the Department of State funds necessary to 
cover gross salary, employer contributions, 
and gross lump-sum leave payment relating 
to the employment of the reemployed officer 
or employee. The Department of State shall 
make to and on behalf of the reemployed 
officer or employee payments to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of this section, and shall make those 
withholdings and deductions authorized and 
required by law. 

“(c) In the event of any overpayment 
under this section, the Secretary of State is 
authorized to withhold the amount of such 
overpayment from the salary payable to such 
reemployed officer or employee or from his 
annuity.” 

Sec. 32. (a) Section 1021 of such act is 
amended by inserting the phrase “the De- 
partment including” immediately prior to the 
phrase “the Service” wherever it appears in 
this section. 

(b) Section 1021 (a) is further amended 
by striking out the phrase “if recommended 
by the Director General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the phrase “at the discretion of 
the Secretary.” 

Sec. 33. (a) Paragraph (4) of section 104 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(26 U. S. C. 104 (a) (4)) (relating to the 
exclusion from gross income of compensa- 
tion for injuries and sickness) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for personal in- 
juries or sickness resulting from active serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of any country or 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the 
Public Health Service, or as a disability an- 
nuity payable under the provisions of section 
831 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1081; 60 Stat. 1021).” 

(b) The amendment made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 34. The annuity of each former par- 
ticipant under the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability System, who retired 
prior to July 28, 1956 and who at the time 
of his retirement had creditable service in 
excess of 30 years, shall be recomputed on 
the basis of actual years of creditable service 
not in excess of 35 years. Service which was 
not creditable under the Foreign Service Re- 
tirement and Disability System on the date 
a former participant retires, shall not be 
included as creditable service for the pur- 
pose of this recomputation, The annuities 
payable to such persons shall, when recom- 
puted be paid at the rates so determined, 
but no such recomputation or any other 
action taken pursuant to this section shall 
operate to reduce the rate of the annuity 
any such person is entitled to receive under 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System. 

Sec. 35. (a) The provisions of this act 
shall become effective as of the first day 
of the first pay period which begins 1 month 
after the passage of this act, except as other- 
wise provided in section 33 of this act and 
in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section. 

(b) The provisions of paragraphs (c) (1) 
and (c) (2) of section 803 of the Foreign 
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Service Act of 1946, as amended by section 
20 (b) of this act, shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month which begins 
1 year after the effective date of this act. 

(c) The provisions of section 34 of this 
act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this act. 

Src. 36. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act, existing rules, regulations of or ap- 
plicable to the Foreign Service of the United 
States shall remain in effect until revoked 
or rescinded or until modified or superseded 
by regulations made in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, unless clearly incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act. 

Src. 37. The following headings and sec- 
tions in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, are hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 442 of such act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(2) Section 525 of such act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(8) Section 576 of such act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(4) Sections 651 and 652 and the headings 
thereto, including part F. 


The letter presented by Mr. GREEN is 

as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1958. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: In its continuing 
efforts to improve and strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Service, the De- 
partment is submitting a proposed bill “To 
amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended,” for consideration by the United 
States Senate. 

This proposed bill contains provisions 
urgently needed at this time to improve and 
strengthen the administration of the For- 
eign Service. These amendments would ac- 
complish the following: 

1. Provide authority for appointment of 
Foreign Service staff personnel at in-class 
salary step rates and authorize the fixing of 
appointment salary rates for short-supply 
categories of personnel; 

2. Clarify provisions governing the termi- 
nation of the services of chiefs of mission; 

3. Provide greater flexibility in the classi- 
fication of Foreign Service positions; 

4. Provide authority to pay an incentive 
differential to diplomatic couriers; 

§. Clarify and improve provisions govern- 
ing lateral entry into the Foreign Service; 

6. Improve provisions relating to rein- 
statement and recall of Foreign Service offi- 
cers and remove existing restrictions on the 
reemployment by any Government agency 
of retired participants in the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

7. Provide authority to extend under un- 
usual circumstances appointments or assign- 
ments of Foreign Service Reserve officers; 

8. Clarify and simplify provisions govern- 
ing appointment, assignment, transfer, and 
promotion of Foreign Service staff personnel; 

9. Clarify and simplify provisions govern- 
ing the assignment of Foreign Service person- 
nel to Government agencies; 

10. Limit payment of the so-called Wash- 
ington differential; 

11. Clarify and improve provisions relating 
to the extension of the service of Foreign 
Service officers beyond mandatory retirement 
age; 

12, Provide a uniform basis for effecting 
separation for cause; 

13. Clarify and improve provisions relating 
to the promotion of Foreign Service staff of- 
ficers and employees; 

14. Improve provisions governing the es- 
tablishment of, the conduct of, and the use 
of the facilities of the Foreign Service 
Institution; 
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15. General improvement in the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system, in- 
cluding such specific improvements as: 

(a) Liberalize survivorship benefits and 
coverage of surviving children; 

(b) Participation of certain Foreign Serv- 
ice staff personnel in the system; 

(c) Clarification of provisions for rein- 
statement of recovered disability annuitants; 

(d) Clarification of provisions relating to 
death in service; 

(e) Clarification of provisions governing 
prior service credit and a new provision for 
automatic transfer of contributions from one 
retirement fund to another; 

(f) Improved benefits for reinstated, re- 
called, or reemployed Foreign Service an- 
nuitants; 

(g) Increase in rate of contribution from 
5 to 61% percent. 

16. Improve provisions governing the ac- 
ceptance of gifts. Throughout the proposed 
draft bill there are perfecting and clarifying 
technical changes that relate to the pro- 
posals listed above. 

On January 17, 1958, the Department sub- 
mitted to the Congress a proposed bill con- 
taining provisions to adjust upward and 
otherwise improve the Foreign Service salary 
schedules, to authorize merit in-class in- 
creases for all Foreign Service personnel, and 
to authorize a longevity increase plan for 
Foreign Service Staff corps personnel, These 
proposals were subsequently introduced in 
identical bills S. 3134 (January 27, 1958) and 
H. R. 10629 (February 10, 1958). At that 
time, legislative pay raise proposals were 
being submitted to the Congress for civil 
service, post office, and other Federal per- 
sonnel, and it was considered essential that 
Foreign Service employees receive the bene- 
fit of pay raise adjustments at the same time 
as they might be granted to other Federal 
personnel, The Federal Employees’ Salary 
Increase Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-462, en- 
acted June 20, 1958) included a 10-percent 
increase in all Foreign Service salary rates. 
Accordingly, the salary schedules contained 
in S. 3134 and H. R. 10629 are obsolete. How- 
ever, the salary schedules contained in these 
bills included a new 10-class salary struc- 
ture for the Foreign Service Staff corps which 
is essential for the effective administration 
of the Foreign Service. For this reason, the 
Department requests that consideration be 
given to the need for a revised Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff corps salary schedule. In addition, 
the provisions in these bills relating to 
merit in-class increases for all Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel and a longevity increase plan 
for Foreign Service Staff personnel are essen- 
tial to the improvement and strengthening of 
the administration of the Foreign Service. 

An explanation of each of the proposed 
amendments is enclosed (tab II), together 
with an estimate of the cost involved in im- 
plementing the proposed legislation (tab 
III). [Tabs omitted.] 

Enactment of this proposed legislation will 
provide important improvements in the per- 
sonnel system for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. The Department recommends the pas- 
sage of this bill to accomplish the purposes 
set forth above and trusts that it may receive 
favorable consideration by the Congress. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this draft legis- 
lation. However, in its clearance letter to 
the Department, the Bureau stated that 
clearance and approval of section 31, propos- 
ing a new section 872, is conditional pending 
completion of a study now under way in the 
executive branch as to whether it would be 
desirable to have uniform statutory provi- 
sions dealing with waiver of the existing 
dual employment and dual compensation 
laws. Further, the Bureau stated that in the 
event the administration's study results in 
adoption of a policy at variance with that 
set forth in this proposed legislation, appro- 
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priate redraft of this section will be re- 
quested. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3880) to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace 
by both civil and military operations, 
and to provide for the regulation and 
promotion of civil aviation in such man- 
ner as to best foster its development and 
safety, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. MONRONEY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3880, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STENNIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4071) to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and mark- 
eting programs for various agricultural 
commodities, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 8381) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes, which 
would bar the deduction of gifts from 
income tax as an ordinary business ex- 
pense. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be held in the Secre- 
tary’s office until the bill has been re- 
ported, and that it then be printed and 
lie on the table. 

This might be called the Goldfine 
amendment because it goes without say- 
ing that the immediate irritant which 
has prompted my amendment is the ac- 
tivity of Mr. Bernard Goldfine, who has 
been flitting among public officials bear- 
ing gifts with the thoroughness but not 
the innocence of a honeybee pollinating 
an orchard. 

For a long time I, like many other 
Americans, have been aware of the grow- 
ing practice of purchasing business 
through miscalled gifts, with the Federal 
Government a silent contributing part- 
ner in the operation. Mr. Goldfine 
brings to the level of consciousness the 
realization that it is time to stop the 
practice, and for that I thank him. 

There is no doubt that a gift to a 
public official is not properly, though it 
may be legally, deductible. 

If it is given to gain a business ad- 
vantage through political influence, it 
is against public policy, a kind of 
dressed-up gilded bribe. 
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If it is not given to gain a business 
advantage through political influence it 
is not a business expense. 

In either case, it is not, morally in the 
one case or legally in the other, de- 
ductible. 

I would go further than that. I 
would make it illegal for anyone to give 
anything of value to a public official 
with whom he has business, and for the 
official to take it. That is what my 
previous bill (S. 3306), which I intro- 
duced in February would provide. 

But what of gifts to private persons? 

It is the gift which involves the ex- 
pectation of some business return or 
benefit to the given which is corroding 
and corrupting American business life. 
That is the gift which I wish to deny 
the blessing and the subsidy of the Fed- 
eral Government, granted in the form 
of an income-tax deduction. 

I take this action for three reasons. 

First, every such gift is partly a pres- 
ent from the American taxpayer. 

If the giver is an individual in the 
highest-income bracket, he will pay no 
more than a dime of each dollar of the 
cost. The taxpayer picks up the rest. 

If the giver is a large and profitable 
corporation, the taxpayer pays more 
than half. 

I say that is wrong. The whiskered 
gentleman who spreads joy with his 
gifts should be Santa Claus—not Uncle 
Sam. y 

Second, businessmen should be liber- 
ated from a costly and tyrannous re- 
quirement which they cannot shake off 
by themselves. 

To many small-business men, who are 
not in top-income brackets, this is a 
major drain of resources. What may 
have originated in good will is perpetu- 
ated virtually under duress. I speak as 
a small-business man, and as one who 
has talked to hundreds of other small- 
business men. They will regard this 
amendment as a deliverance. 

Third, the forced gift—which is not 
really a gift but a bribe, or a form of 
tribute payment—perverts the spirit of 
giving and corrupts the gift receiver. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will lie on the table and be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point two admira- 
ble articles by Sylvia Porter, one from 
last night’s Evening Star, and the other 
ey the Evening Star of the previous 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOLDFINEe’s Tax DEDUCTIONS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The tax accountants of millionaires are 
neither ignorant nor stupid. They can’t be. 

Undoubtedly, Bernard Goldfine’s tax ac- 
countants knew or should have known all the 
ins and outs of the laws and rules govern- 
ing income tax deductions for business 
gifts and entertainment when they charged 
off as business expenses gifts and favors for 
Sherman Adams. 

The fundamentals are simple: 

(1) Gifts and favors are deductible as a 
business expense if they are “ordinary and 
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necessary” in the conduct of business and 
trade. 

(2) To be deductible, the gift must in- 
volve the expectation of some return or 
benefit to the giver—either tangible or in- 
tangible. 

(3) Sums spent for political influence to 
enable a taxpayer to get a business advan- 
tage are not deductible for reasons of public 
policy. 

Under these circumstances, the charge-off 
of the gifts and favors for Sherman Adams is 
indefensible. For Mr. Goldfine has vehe- 
mently denied he expected any return from 
Mr. Adams, and, in fact, he has insisted 
every gift was strictly personal. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent 
by businessmen, professionals, tradespeople 
in every field each year on business gifts and 
entertainment. The money is spent prop- 
erly; the understanding of mutual benefit 
is clear; most of the deductions are allowed. 


CONFUSION MOUNTS 


But confusion about the whole situation 
has been aroused by the Adams-Goldfine 
mess. Because the interest is so intense, I 
have been checking with Leon Gold, leading 
tax authority of the Research Institute of 
America, on the intricacies of the giving of 
deductible gifts by businessmen to each 
other, to employees and to customers, and by 
businessmen to people in public life. 

Today’s column deals with angles bearing 
on the Adams-Goldfine situation. Tomor- 
row’s will touch on deductions millions of 
you might claim, 

Because sums spent by taxpayers for 
bribes and political influence to help the 
taxpayer get a business advantage are not 
deductible for reasons of public policy, here 
are some claims for deductions which have 
been denied: 

Payments to a politician for using his in- 
fluence to obtain State contracts for the tax- 
payer. 

Payments to a State legislator to get the 
insertion of certain provisions desired by the 
taxpayer in a State contract. 

Money spent by a salesman to entertain 
county and town officials, even though the 
entertainment was in line with long-estab- 
lished customs which the salesman couldn’t 
ignore, the entertainment was not contrary 
to the public interest and there was no idea 
of corruption on the taxpayer’s part. 

Payments made to civilian inspectors to 
encourage their appr’ val of contracting work 
done by the taxpayer. 

Paym:nts made to a public relations man 
who used his influence to get the taxpayer 
out of labor trouble. 

A $100 Christmas gift certificate given to 
the director of the State highway patrol by 
an auto dealer who sold cars to the State. 

Money spent for a car given to a politician 
whose influence helped the taxpayer get a 
State contract, 

Money spent by a lawyer to develop politi- 
cal influence which would increase his law 
practice. 

LINES ARE CLEAR 

The lines are delicate but clear. As Mr. 
Gold remarked; 

“If influence is what you're after, public 
policy will prevent you taking a deduction 
for a gift. If you're not looking for infiu- 
ence, it's questionable whether you can find 
a reasonable basis for claiming a deduction 
for a gift or favor to a public official.” 

It is likely that Mr. Goldfine’s tax account- 
ants didn’t even know what the various 
checks to hotels and stores represented. But 
Mr. Goldfine knew and didn’t stop the claim 
for a business expense ceduction. The de- 
ductions are indefensible. 


DEDUCTIBLE BUSINESS EXPENSES 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
A sales supervisor was permitted by the 
Treasury to deduct as business expenses on 
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his income tax the cost of entertaining his 
subordinates and of gifts to them and their 
families. The theory behind the deduction 
was that the sales supervisor’s earnings de- 
pended, in part at least, on how much his 
subordinates produced and thus, the enter- 
tainment and gifts were legitimate business 
expenses. 

But the president of a corporation was 
denied an income-tax deduction for the 
money he spent giving a Christmas party to 
the corporation's employees. The Tax Court 
ruled that the president threw the party to 
sell himself to the employees and this en- 
tertainment wasn't connected with the presi- 
dent’s business or trade. 

These two cases are an illustration of the 
subtle lines drawn by the authorities on tax 
deductions for business expenses. As I re- 
ported in yesterday’s column, the uproar over 
the gifts Bernard Goldfine gave to Sherman 
Adams and his chargeoff of these gifts and 
favors as business expenses on his income 
tax have created immense confusion over 
what is and is not permissible under the tax 
law and tax regulations. 

But, in the words of Leon Gold, leading 
tax man of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, “The principles of the tax law on deduc- 
tions for business expenses are clear even 
though the applications can be awfully 
cloudy.” In brief, the basic principles are: 

To be deductible as a business expense, 
gifts and favors must be ordinary and neces- 
sary in the conduct of business or trade. 

They must involve the expectation of some 
business return or benefit to the giver— 
tangible or intangible. 

The expenses must not violate a sharply 
defined public policy. 

For instance, Mr. Gold points out, the 
courts have held that you, as a businessman, 
can deduct the costs of entertaining custom- 
ers and prospective customers—and the fact 
that the customers are also your friends 
doesn't by itself bar a deduction for enter- 
tainment expenses, 

You can deduct the cost of tickets for the 
theater, athletic contests, etc., dinners, 
drinks, automobile expenses and mainte- 
nance, telephone and telegraph charges, 

You can deduct the cost of Christmas pres- 
ents to buyers if such gifts are a trade prac- 
tice necessitated by competition in your fleld. 

You can deduct gifts to customers of sub- 
scriptions to magazines, Christmas pres- 
ents, flowers for those who are ill or have 
died. 

And the business expense deduction is not 
limited to customers. The courts have per- 
mitted deductions for expenses of entertain- 
ing manufacturers in order to get special at- 
tention in the handling, shipping and selec- 
tion of materials. And deductions for en- 
tertaining railroad traffic agents to insure 
fast freight. And deductions for the cost of 
entertaining people in the know to get needed 
business information, 

But the lines, as I stressed above, are deli- 
cate, subtle. 

While the Tax Court has permitted one 
taxpayer to deduct the cost of entertaining 
railroad traffic agents to insure fast freight, 
it has denied a deduction to another com- 
pany for gifts given to railroad employees to 
obtain preferential treatment. The outlays, 
said the court, weren’t ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses. 

While it has allowed a deduction to one 
taxpayer for Christmas gifts to office building 
employees, in another case, it has disallowed 
deductions for Christmas gifts to elevator 
operators as not ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 

While it has allowed deductions by op- 
tometrists for kickbacks on eyeglasses to 
prescribing oculists, it has disallowed deduc- 
tions by an abortionist for payments made 
to persons who sent him patients on the 
basis that the expenses violated a clear-cut 
public policy. 
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The fundamental tests are simple. Is the 
expense ordinary and necessary in your busi- 
ness? Do you expect a business benefit from 
it? Is the expense in line with an accepted 
practice or policy? 

“Tf the answers are yes,” said Mr. Gold, 
“you surely may claim a deduction and fight 
for it, if questioned. 

“As for Mr. Goldfine, once he said his gifts 
to Mr. Adams were purely personal, he sev- 
ered the business connection vital to sustain 
the deduction he claimed.” 


RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, PURTELL submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13015) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
FILE REPORT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight Saturday, July 12, 1958, to file 
a report together with individual views 
on Senate Resolution 264, which urges a 
high level study of an International De- 
velopment Association, and that the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], appear on the resolution as co- 
sponsors of the measure to be reported 
by the committee; and that the measure 
lie on the table all day Monday, July 14, 
1958, in order to permit others who wish 
to cosponsor to add their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Addresses delivered by him and Senator 
DovecLas before the NAACP 49th annual con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, on July 9, 1958. 


OPPOSITION OF ADMINISTRATION 
TO INCREASE IN CHILDREN’S BEN- 
EFITS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
several occasions during the present ses- 
sion of Congress I have called attention 
to the need for legislation to increase 
the authorization for the maternal and 
child health services, services for crip- 
pled children, and child welfare services, 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I have introduced Senate 
bill 3504 and Senate bill 3925, cospon- 
sored by other Senators, to increase to 
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$25 million a year the authorizations for 
these 3 important services to chil- 
dren, which for many years have been 
pegged at $16,500,000, $15 million, and 
$12 million, respectively. Since intro- 
ducing these bills, I have had assurances 
of support from both sides of the aisle. 

In the House of Representatives, which 
must initiate the social-security legisla- 
tion to which this increase might be 
added, Representatives EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY and Ropert W. Kean have intro- 
duced companion bills to Senate bills 
3504 and 3925. The chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Rep- 
resentative WILBUR MILLS, has allocated 
an afternoon of the very limited avail- 
able hearing schedule to this particular 
aspect of social-security legislation. 
Representatives of many. organizations 
long active on behalf of the Nation's 
health have appeared to testify about 
the needs of many American children 
which are not now being met. 

I have been pleased and encouraged to 
see all this conscientious and promising 
attention being given to the needs of 
existing Government programs that 
surely stand at the top of our social and 
humanitarian priorities. If there is one 
national resource that no American 
would want to neglect, it is America’s 
needy children. 

However, Mr. President, I am sorry to 
find that the national administration 
does not agree with this estimate of the 
importance of the maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s, and child 
welfare services. In reporting on my 
bills to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the eminent Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
submitted a brief, formal statement to 
the effect that although my interest and 
that of my Democratic and Republican 
cosponsors in these programs was appre- 
ciated, our action was untimely. 

Without submitting any information 
either to explain the present needs and 
capacities of the Department with re- 
spect to these programs or otherwise to 
justify its conclusions, the Department 
simply resorted to the emptiest sort of an 
administrative form. This form letter 
devotes 3 paragraphs to stating the pro- 
visions of the bills themselves, 1 sentence 
to expressing the appreciation of our 
interest which I have mentioned, and 2 
sentences to stating the Department's 
position, in the following words: 

Because of other budgetary priorities, how- 
ever, the Department believes that legisla- 
tion increasing the authorizations for the 
three grant programs provided for by title V 
is untimely. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend against enactment of these bills at this 
time. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that 
this statement of the administration’s 
position will fully satisfy those who are 
familiar with the financial difficulty con- 
fronting the States which rely on Federal 
grants to help support children’s pro- 
grams that are constantly growing in 
costs and in the volume of services, in 
the numbers of children, and in the need 
for more trained personnel. I do not 
believe, Mr. President, that the reasons 
I have quoted from the administration's 
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report to the Senate Committee on 
Finance will prove entirely persuasive to 
those who are concerned with these 
programs, I, personally, fail to under- 
stand when a moderate and necessary 
increase in authorizations for programs 
of this kind becomes timely, rather 
than untimely. Perhaps some dramatic 
proof of need is required. I suppose that 
1 week before the launching of the first 
Soviet sputnik, an increase in funds for 
basic research for our participation in 
the International Geophysical Year 
would also have been untimely. 

Although the administration cites only 
“timing” as the basis for its opposition to 
the increases I have proposed in chil- 
dren’s services, it seems to me that such 
increases could never be more timely 
than when we have just seen a 26-per- 
cent increase in child population in the 
last 8 years, and when an additional in- 
crease of 17 percent is expected by 1965. 
It may be, from the point of view of the 
Bureau of the Budget, that it is growth 
of our child population that is untimely. 

In Minnesota, Mr. President, a new 
program for open heart surgery which 
offers new hope to children with crippled 
hearts, and to their parents, is languish- 
ing because of lack of funds. I believe 
that these children, whose only opportu- 
nity for a life like that of other children 
depends on this surgery, would consider 
an increase timely. 

Among the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in behalf of an increase, during 
the recent social security hearings, were 
Dr. Paul Harvey, of the American Public 
Health Association, and Mrs. Richard G. 
Radue, of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. They related how, in 
spite of an increase to 77 percent in 
State and local support of maternal and 
child health services, crippled children’s 
services, and child welfare programs, 
States are still unable to provide some 
much-needed services. In Florida, chil- 
dren with epilepsy and with hearing de- 
fects cannot be cared for. In Kentucky, 
cardiac and rheumatic fever clinics have 
not been established because funds do 
not exist. Similar needs reported across 
the country cannot now, and never will, 
be met, unless the authorization is raised. 
If our scientific miracles are to benefit 
all our children, we must replace the 
present authorizations, under which the 
Senate has already appropriated the 
ceiling amounts, with new, adequate 
sums. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
will have an opportunity to compare the 
views of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on this question with 
those of expert witnesses on the needs 
of the three child-service programs I 
have mentioned, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
Department’s report on Senate bills 3504 
and 3925, followed by a statement by 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, professor of ma- 
ternal and child health, Harvard School 
of Public Health and vice chairman of 
the American Parents Committee; and, 
I may add, until 1956 Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 19, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your requests for reports on S. 
8504 and S. 3925, bills to increase the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year for the programs of maternal 
and child health services, services for crip- 
pled children, and child welfare services pro- 
vided for by title V of the Social Security Act. 

S. 3504 would provide for increasing the 
amounts authorized for annual appropria- 
tion under title V of the Social Security Act 
as follows: Part 1, maternal and child health 
services, from $16,500,000 to $25 million; and 

2, services for crippled children, from 
$15 million to $25 million. 

S. 3925 would provide for increasing the 
amount authorized for annual appropriation 
under title V, part 3, child welfare services 
from $12 million to $25 million. 

We appreciate the interest in and support 
for the activities in these 3 grant programs 
which the sponsors of these bills have ex- 
pressed through the introduction of S. 3925 
and S. 3504. 

Because of other budgetary priorities, how- 
ever, the Department believes that legisla- 
tion increasing the authorizations for the 
three grant programs provided for by title 
V is untimely. 

We would, therefore, recommend against 
enactment of these bills at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, PROFES- 
SOR OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, HAR- 
VARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, JUNE 17, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before 
this committee to speak briefly in favor of 
raising the statutory ceilings for the grants- 
in-aid for the maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s, and child welfare pro- 
grams provided for in title V of that act. 
My colleagues on this panel of witnesses rep- 
resent only a few of the many professional 
and citizens’ organizations and individuals 
who have given support to these programs 
for many years, and who would be here if 
your time permitted. You have heard al- 
ready from some and others will be heard 
later. 

We are appearing to request that the pro- 
visions of H. R, 12834 and H. R. 12871 be 
incorporated in any bill which your commit- 
tee prepares to amend the Social Security 
Act at this session of Congress. These bills 
propose to raise the amounts authorized for 
appropriation, for maternal and child 
health from $16.5 million to $25 million, for 
crippled children from $15 million to $25 
million, and for child welfare from $12 mil- 
lion to $25 million. f; 

The need to act now is very great because 
of a shortage of funds to meet the costs of 
care of crippled, mentally retarded, and 
other handicapped children whose care is 
being denied or dangerously delayed for this 
reason. Federal appropriations for the ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s programs are now at the ceilings. 
More funds cannot be appropriated until the 
Congress raises these ceilings, It should be 
pointed out that the States and localities 
have increased their funds for these pro- 
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grams proportionately more than the Federal 
funds have been increased. 

The last increase in the amount author- 
ized for the two health programs was made 
by the Congress in 1950, 8 years ago. In 1956 
there was a small increase authorized for the 
child welfare services. 

Several factors combine at this time to pro- 
duce this urgent need for increased funds for 
all three of these programs: 

1. There has been an unprecedented in- 
crease in the child population under 18 years 
of age from 47 million in 1950 to 59 million in 
1957 (26 percent in 8 years). By 1965, the 
Bureau of the Census estimates, there will be 
70 million in this age group (an additional 
17 percent in the next 7 years). 

2. The costs of care and services have 
mounted very rapidly. Hospital costs have 
increased from an average $17 a day in 1950 
to $25 in 1956, or 47 percent; salaries for med- 
ical officers in State health departments have 
gone up 63 percent; salaries for public 
health nurses, 74 percent; salaries for child 
welfare workers, 33 percent. 

3. Recent developments in techniques and 
measures in medical and surgical care and in 
rehabilitation of handicapped children have 
opened the way to restore to wholly normal 
life or to a life of self-support and satisfac- 
tory usefulness, children who have until now 
been considered hopelessly crippled or with 
but a few years to live. 

4. The very high individual cost of certain 
types of such care must be met. This in- 
cludes open heart surgery; fitting prosthetic 
devices to child amputees and the years of 
training required for learning to use the 
devices effectively; provision of hearing aids 
for young children and followup over many 
years; treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children; care and training of mentally re- 
tarded children. 

Nore.—These costs may be as high as $2,000 
to $3,000 or more for one child—amounts 
that are prohibitive for many, if not most 
families. 

5. The continuing great inequality in the 
geographic distribution of the basic pre- 
ventive and treatment services for children, 
and the special life-saving and restorative 
procedures which are available only in 
selected metropolitan centers. 

This inequality will be overcome only by 
the addition of many more qualified profes- 
sional workers in local communities and by 
increasing special facilities and services in 
States or in regional centers to serve chil- 
dren from many States. 

6. An increase in infant mortality (deaths 
under 1 year) occurred in 1957 (reported by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics). This 
is the first such increase in 21 years. 

Perinatal mortality (deaths of infants at 
and around birth) is the fourth highest cause 
of death in the United States today. 

Though the increase in infant mortality 
was slight (1 percent), these two facts to- 
gether are a warning that great vigilance and 
greater effort are required to maintain our 
standards of infant and maternal care, and 
to extend and improve the regular preventive 
services, especially in areas where the eco- 
nomic and social needs are greatest. 

7. The unprecedented increase in juvenile 
delinquency makes it most urgent that both 
the child welfare and child health programs 
be given added Federal and State resources 
to bolster the preventive social and mental 
health services that should be a part of all 
the community activities made possible 
under the provisions of title V of the Social 
Security Act. 

These are in essence some of the reasons 
why I believe that the ceilings on Federal 
funds must be raised now. There are, in- 
deed, many children who are not benefiting 
from the kind of help we know how to give 
but are not giving because of lack of funds. 

Lastly, may I suggest that the committee 
may wish to follow the plan used in 1950 
when the increase in authorization was 
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spread over 2 years. For example: one-third 
of the increase in authorization might be 
provided for in 1959, two-thirds in 1960, and 
the full amount in 1961. This would have 
the advantage of giving the States in ad- 
vance a basis for whatever legislative action 
may be necessary to meet the matching re- 
quirements in this title of the Federal act, 


SUPPORT IN OREGON FOR NEW 
VERSION OF HUMPHREY-NEU- 
BERGER WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the revised wilderness bill 
soon will come before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
desire to call to the attention of the 
Senate a most forceful editorial in sup- 
port of the new bill, which was pub- 
lished in the Bend Bulletin, of Bend, 
Oreg., for July 5, 1958. The author of 
the editorial, Mr. Robert W. Chandler, 
editor of the Bend Bulletin, is a young 
man who has had extensive experience 
camping and hiking in the vast forest 
solitudes near his own central Oregon 
community. He strongly backs the re- 
vised bill, which has been thoroughly re- 
drafted by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and myself, with the assistance of the 
Wilderness Society and many other out- 
standing conservation groups. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Bend Bulletin of July 5, 1958] 
THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Back in the last session of Congress Sena- 
tor HumpHrey introduced the so-called 
wilderness bill, which this newspaper, along 
with a number of foresters and forestry 
groups, opposed. 

Opposition to the bill was quite wide- 
spread. Both the major land-management 
agencies of the Federal Government—Agri- 
culture and Interior—objected to it. 

There was one basic reason for the im- 
mediate opposition to the measure. Most 
of the opponents feared the freezing of 
large acreages into a permanent wilderness 
status by legislative means. - 

Of course, there are large wilderness areas 
already. But they have been created by 
administrative action, which is considerably 
more flexible than legislative action by Con- 


gress. 

The need for this flexibility has been obvi- 
ous during recent years. New methods of 
handling forests and regrowth problems, 
along with new means of forest utilization, 
have made a considerable difference in for- 
est planning, for example. Vast areas which 
once were considered useless from a com- 
mercial point of view—the lodgepole pine 
and mountain hemlock of central Oregon 
included among them—are gaining in po- 
tential value each year. 

At the same time this newspaper for many 
years has taken a back seat to no one in 
pointing up the need to preserve various 
unique features for the benefit of later gen- 
erations. Many of these features are located 
within shouting distance of Bend. 

True, they have limited use at the present 
time. But that use is increasing. An in- 
creasing number of persons are discovering 
the enjoyment of recreation areas minus 
automobiles, motorboats, electric lights, and 
some of the other doubtful advantages of 
civilization, 

Sponsors of the original wilderness bill 
have made sincere efforts to meet the orig- 
inal objections expressed to the measure. 
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Revisions have been made, particularly, 
that do not put such a hard-and-fast “freeze” 
on the resources locked up in the wilderness 
area, As far as this newspaper is concerned, 
most of the objectionable features either 
have been removed or so toned down as to 
make the present version of the bill entirely 
acceptable. 

One of the problems in determining Fed- 
eral policy on such knotty questions as a 
wilderness system has been the multiplicity 
of management of federally owned or feder- 
ally managed lands. 

This Humphrey bill, in support of which 
Oregon's Senator NEUBERGER has been most 
active, is an attempt to set up a workable 
national policy. It deserves support. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND 
OTHER MINERALS FROM DOMES- 
TIC MINES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask that the unfinished business 

be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Morse 
Allott Goldwater Morton 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Hoblitzell Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Ives Proxmire 
Butler Javits Purtell 
Capehart Jenner Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston; S. C. Russell 
Case, N.J. Jordan Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy Schoeppel 
Clark Knowland Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Langer Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Lausche Sparkman 
Dirksen Long Stennis 
Douglas Malone Symington 
Dworshak Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Ervin McClellan Wiley 
Flanders McNamara Wiliams 
Frear Monroney Young 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATIONS 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES BY 
CERTAIN RETIRED PERSONNEL OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent 
agreement on the minerals bill, the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 1464, S. 3195, with the understand- 
ing that the time for its consideration be 
limited to not more than 5 minutes. It 
is hoped that we may be able to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, ac- 
cept an amendment to it by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and pass 
it. The distinguished former Senator, 
Warren Austin, is included in the bill. 
The Senators from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN 
and Mr. FLANDERS] have discussed the bill 
with me. 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] must leave the Chamber by 11:30 
this morning. I have also discussed the 
matter with the minority leader and, so 
far as I know, there is no objection to 
the bill. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1464, S. 
3195, notwithstanding the unanimous- 
consent agreement on the minerals bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3195) to authorize certain retired per- 
sonnel of the United States Government 
to accept and wear decorations, presents, 
and other things tendered them by cer- 
tain foreign countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill applies only to retired per- 
sonnel. The Senator from Kentucky 
desires to offer an amendment. I am 
informed that the committee is delighted 
to accept it. If the Senator will send 
his amendment to the desk, I hope the 
Senate will include it in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for accepting the amend- 
ment. It adds one name to the list of 
distinguished recipients. He is Adm. 
Gene Markey, a distinguished resident 
of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
immediately preceding the name “Mc- 
Daniel, Eugene F.”, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following under the appropriate 
headings: 


Name Date of Donor Award 
retirement Government 
Markey, Gene...............- Nov, 1,1953 | France........ Legion of Honor_..-........ Reason for award 
$1910 unknown, 
Italy_......... Do. 


Order of the Star of Italian 
Solidarity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named retired personnel of the Government 
of the United States are hereby authorized 
to accept and wear such decorations, orders, 
medals, emblems, presents, and other things 
as have been tendered as of the date of ap- 
proval of this act by the foreign government 
or foreign governments immediately follow- 
ing their names, and that the consent of 
Congress is hereby expressly granted for this 
purpose as required under clause 8 of section 
9, article I, of the Constitution of the United 
States: 


Name Date of re- Donor government Award Remarks 
tirement 
Brewster, Ralph Owen...-| Dec. 31,1952 | Philippines_._._....--..- For service to the Eee, 


Johnson, Edwin C.......- Jan. 2,1955 | Italy 


Military Merit Medal__........-..-..- 
Star ofit 


talian Solidarity, Second Class_| For service to Ital 


Crim, Howell G_.......--. Dec. 31, 1957 


WHITE HOUSE 


Regent’s Medal First Class. ..-------- 


Token of good will. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Austin, Warren R.-.-.....- Jan. 22,1953 | Cuba.................-- aerieni raos of Merit, Carlos | Token of good will. 
anue! 
Dominican Republic...- ee Order of Merit, Juan Pablo | Token of good will. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Bishopp, Fred C_....--...| June 30,1953 } Great Britain........... Ta Mes Medal for Service in the Cause | For perfecting DDT, an insecticide. 
Gray, Roy B.............- May 31, 1954 -| Order of Oiticer du Merite Agricole... m pheanel marion to Dr. Oleg Yadoft in connection with 
ust insecticides 
Kotok, Edward I -| May 31,1951 | France................-- Croix du Chevalier de la Merite i oes ent for forestry work and for interest in interna- 
§ ores 
cDonald, Murl_.........} Aug. 31,1953 | Lebanon................ Medal of Merit... -................<-- In recognition on L pioner program in Lebanon of tests and 
a m g AN ai Vet Ss ea forage crops to increase the supply of food 
or lives! 
omswebee Aug. 31,1951 | Latvia................] Order of Three Stars, Officer’s Cross..| In appreciation for valuable service rendered in fi 
aaa are friendly relations between Latvia and the United grd 
arren, Gertrude L. Dec. Latvia. Order of Three Stars di EEAS De NANDTO ANIA ARAIA tee EIE 
DATES 19, 1952 | Latvia.................- o PE ANIA e E appreciation valuable service 
h 9, friendly relations between Latvia and the United States, 
particularly in the field of 4~H Club work. 
Watts, Lyle F..........--- Tune 30, 1952 aa os a Chevalier de Ia Merite In recognition for forestry work and for interest in international 
Wilson, Dr. Milburn L...| June 30, 1953 | France.....-...--..----- Officer of the Merite Agricole.....-..-- Honored i for his contributions to agriculture, 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Dowd, Dr. Frederick F...| July 31,1949 | Republic of Panama__._| Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa_...- Loterie cordial relations between Panama and the United 
Lombard, Eugene C._-....| Mar. 31,1956 | Republic of Panama..-__| Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa_..-.. sf rate! cordial relations between Panama and the United 
Paul, Seymour-._-..-.-..- Mar. 31,1950 | Republic of Panama..__| Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa...... Fostering cordial, relations between Panama and the United 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Chamberlain, John M-.....| Jan. 1908- P Tialy ooo aes Order of Merit-...........-----.---.--| Im recognition of the assistance reni to Registro Aero- 
vec he % ty nautica Italiano in developing 7 sr et regulations. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Dunlap, William A. -| Dee. 31,1952 | Dominican Republic....| Order of Merit “Juan Pablo Duarte”... pian Ung rete at saves ered to President Trujillo 
uring son 

Hote, J. F.................| July 1/1940 } France................--| Chorale de l'Ordre du Merite Mari- Tokena good wpe for services rendered in connection with 
me, maritime activities, 

Morse, Huntington T.....| June 30,1954 | France...--......-... .---| Legion of Honor, Degree of Officer... ae ee good a for services rendered in connection with 
m aci es. 

Netherlands. .-.--------| Commander in the Order of Orange | Token of good will for services rendered in connection with 
Nassau. maritime activities. 

INGE WRY cvanusaseenenewun Knights Cross, First Class, of the | Token of good will for services rendered in: connection with 
Royal Order of Saint Olav. maritime activities. 

Mulroy, Thomas B.......| Dec. 31,1956 | France..-........- | Chevalier in the French National | Token of good will for services rendered in connection with 
Order of the Legion of Honor. maritime activities, 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Nikula, August............| June 30,1951 | Finland................- ones oa the White Rose of Finland, | Token of acknowledgment for his endeavors to alleviate the 


sufferings caused by Communist aggression among the eivil- 
fan population of Finland, ý 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


S EAE RSF The ra Fi Noble Order of the Crown | In recognition of his services as Chief, Public Health Division, 
of United States Mission to Thailand, 


Forbes, Mary D-.......-..| Aug. 1,1954 | Greece. ..2........--..-- The Golden € Cross of the Royal Order | In recognition of her services as Director of the Nursing Section, 
of the American Mission for Aid to Greece, 
Murdock, John R......-.- The ee of Merit Juan Pablo Duarte | In recognition of his services as Assistant Director of the Pan 
in the Grade of Commendador, American Sanitary Bureau and the organization of the Divi- 
= i eon of the Health Ministry of the Dominican 
epublic 
Warner, Estella F_........[ Jan. 1,1956 | Lebanon................ The Order of the Cedars les Chevaliers_| In recognition of her services rendered to that 


i Publio Health Representati ros th Point iV 
gion ublic Heal e ve un e 
program in the Middle East. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Demaray, Arthur E.....-.| Dec, 8 1951 | Sweden.........-.-...-- 


For services in connection with visit of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden to the United States in 1926, 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Reason for award unknown. 


an! 


Decoration of Ching Hsing (Auspi- 
cious Star). ‘5 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Name Date of re- Donor government Remarks 


tirement 


Goss, Pan H a EA Dec. 31, 1954 | Mexico.....-.-.....---..| Gold Watch.............-...----------| Reason for award unknown, 
Newport, Ri oa =......--.-| Oct. 31,1956 | Mexico Gold W ne. ooo coals nana Reason for award unknown. 
Nichols, Louis B...-.-..--| Nov. 20,1957 | Greece......--.-----20-- ee of Taxiarch or Our Order of the | Reason for award unknown, 


nix, 
Starr, George J............| Jan. 6,1947 | France...........----.-.| Medal of Honor of the Municipal and | Reason for award unknown, 
Rural Police of the Min of the 
Interior of the Republic of 
Watkins, W, Frank.......| Mar. 31,1949 | Norway-..........--...--| Knight’s Cross, First Class, Royal | Reason for award unknown. 
Order of Saint Olav 
Wells, Richard H.........| Sept. 30, 1951 Gold Watch........ 


eeeenee-e------| Reason for award unknown. 


Murdock, Abe...........-| Dec, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Zetek, James..--.........-| May 31,1956 | Republic of Panama....| Vasco Nunez de Balboa..............- ip paitane work in the entomological and general biotok: 


ds and for his contribution to international relatio: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The awards tendered to personnel of the Department of State were given as tokens of good will by the donor governments, 


Armour, Norman..........| Dec. 31, 1945 nes of Honor and Merit, Grand 
ross. 


Atherton, Ray. Aug. 31, 1948 Order of the Golden Grain 

Bell, George Aug. 1953 Legion of Honor, Oficer... 

Blake, Maxw Jan. 31, 1941 SESA della Corona d’ Itai 
cer. 

Boal, Pierre de L..........| July 31, 1947 Silver Jubilee Medal_-._.... 


Serbs, Croats and Slo- | Order of St, Sava, Third C. 


venes, now Yugoslavia. 


Order of the Sun Commander....._... 
old Commemorative of cg 
Centenary 2 Battle of Ayachucho. 
Order of the Grown. .........2.--..... 
Bowers, Claude G..... Grand Cross Orden al Merito......... 
Brooks, C. C_-........ Oct. Peruvian Centennial Independence... 
Caffrey, Jefferson. nd of Natio Order of 
Merit Carlos Manuel de 
Venezuela_.........-..-- Third C Bust of Boliver.....----- 
“Order of Boyaca” Grade of Grand 
i a 
Caldwell, John Kenneth._} Oct. 31,1945 Cross of War...--..--------. ER 
Cole, Felix.........-..- -| Oct. 3I, 1952 Order of Ponai Si Stitutas.c.2---- naa 
Order of Three Stars, Third Grade. 
Corcoran, William W_....| Nov. 30, 1947 Medaille de Sauvetage TERE 


pror of Christ, Commander... 
King George Jubilee Medal... 
Grand Cross of the “Orden al Me 
Grand Cross of ox Order of Boyaca. 
Military Order of Christ. 
on of Honor-........-- 


Culbertson, Paul T........ =| Feb: 31, 1953 


Dawson, William... Dec. 
Dearing, Fred Morris._--.| June 30, 1938 


de Barneville, Maurice F_.| Dec. 2, 1952 
Donnelly, Walter J........| Dec. 31, 1952 


Frost, Arthur C.. 


Frost, Wesley.. 
Fullerton, Hugh §. Dee. 31, 1948 Order of Vytautas the Great, Class IIT. 
Goold, Herbert S... Mar. 1, Comes der of the White Rose, Sec- 
on 
Greene, Winthrop S.......| May 31, 1951 Order of “Al Merito,” ey oe 
Grew, Joseph C....----.-.| Oct, 1,195 Crown of Belgi 
Order of the White Rose.. 
Order of the Sun of Peru 
Harrison, Randolph, Jr....| July 31,1952 Order of the Crown of Italy... 
Henry, Frank Anderson...| Mar. 1, 1946 Order of “Al Merito”’...-..-.-.------. 
Henry, R. Horton.....-.-. Apr. 30, 1950 National Order of gir nh Carlos Man- 
uel de Cespedes, 
Hester, Evett D...........| Sept. 30, 1950 Order E toe apial Draga of An- 
nam, Kni; 
Hornbeck, Stanley K......| May 1,1947 | Siam...-..-....-..--.. ss aries of the White Elephant, Third 
Hunt, Leigh W-..-...----. May 31,1947 | Belgium................ Order of the Crown, Chevalier we 
Kelly, Ro pra Apr. 1,1945 | Latvia.. Order of the Three Stars 
Latvia.. Latvian Jubilee Medal. 
Poland. oe 's Cross of Order of Polonia Re- 
stituta. 
Kemp, Edwin Carl........| Jan. 31,1947 | Tunisia.. Ome ‘the Grand Officer of Nichan 
Kirk, Alexander O.. -| Sept. 30,1946 | Belgium... berms d’Officier de VOrdre de la 
ournne. 
Kiieforth, Alfred Will -| Oct, 31,1950 | Austria...........-... Austrian Service Order_.....-...... 
Latvia... Order of the Three Stars of Latvia...... 
Lane, Clayton...........-.| Sept. 30, 1947 Poland.....-..--..-----s Commander’s Cross of Order of Po- 
land Restituta. 
Fi E E E en Omera o Cross of Order of Polonia 
estituta, 
bites Joseph F........ fpr. 30, 1947 | Bolivia.............. ...-| Order of the Condor of the sts ae 
faynard, Les Testor... <.-<.-. 31, 1937 Egypt. - Order of the Nile...........-...-. 
chests er, Lucien....... Rept, 1, 1944 | Italy... Biver MEAD ENS Te eS 
Merrell, George R........-| May 16, 1952 | Ecuador..............-- eee Order “Al” Merito,” Com- 
Messersmith, George S..--| Aug. 31,1947 | Austria............... ---| Austrian Service Order, Great Cross... 
Belgium.. -| Olympic Medal..................- wea 
Belgium.. Order of the Crown, Commander. --_- 
Miller, David Hunter.....| Jan. 31,1944 | France...........------- Medal bearing profile of Lafayette 


issued on 100th Anniversary of 
Lafayette’s death. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 


teas Dee, 31,1955 


Nester, Alfred T...-....-..| May 31,1055 
Norweb, R. Henry_--- 


National. Order cr Carlos 
Manuel de Gospedes (Officer). 
Order of Nichan I{tikar Commander... 


a Order “Al Merito,” Commander_..... 

Patton, Kenneth § à Order of St. pare AE DRT Gad 

uarton, Harold B___....- Estonian Liberty Cross. ........-..-.- 
juirin, Harry 4 Arnold..... A Certificate of the een of Honor..... 
H. Earle.....-..-- Sept. 30,1950 Order of Ouissam Alaouite, Com- 


mander. 
Commander in the Order of Orange 
assau. 
Knights First Class, of the 
Royal Oner or Saint Olav.” 
Cross of Merit Class IT__.........-...- 
ee of Honor, degree of Com- 
der. 
Grand Officer of the Order of “Al 
Merito della Ropon de Taua. 
Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Orde f O ‘Nassau, grade of 
er o me e o 
Grand Officer. i 


Grand Cross of tho Order of Saint Olav. 
Grand Officer of the Military Order of 


Saugstad, Jesse.......-...-| Jan. 29,1954 


Feb. 26,1955 
Feb. 28,1947 
Jan, 31, 1957 


Schoenfeld, Rudolph E... 
Sholes, Walter H-.....2.-- 


Ans Jobn F.... 


ea 
Sokobin. amua Een EA A Oct. 31, 1947 Chia Ho Set ia of Fourth Class)... 
Southard, A PAEA June 1,1943 Order of t GN bier À RAAS AE, 
foray, Tome H...| Apr. 1, 1952 National Order = erit, Carlos 
Thurston, Walter C Aug. 31, 1953 Cena ae edallion. 
E9 TEN ug. 31, ommemoration a te 
` Order of the Southern Oross, Grade of 
Commendador. 
Vallance, William Roy---..| Dec. 31,1957 Order of Lanuza... 
Order of the Sun... 
J: Oct. 31,1953 Order of the Nichan Iftik 

Sept. 30, 1950 Order of the Oak-Leaved Crown..--_- 


Noy. 30, 1946 
July 31,1951 
Oct. 1, 1945 


vin Royal de Cambodge, Com- 


“Al Merito Agricola,” Commander... 
Order of White be Class IV...-...- 


Estonian Liberty 
Wier, fy s AO Apr. 30,1954 Order af the “ 
Wilson, Edwin C_-....... Oct, 31,1949 Cross of inl ne Legion of 


Honor, 
National Order “Al Merito,” Com- 
mander, 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Durand, E. Dana-......... June 16,1952 | Poland...........-.....- Order of “Polonia Restituta,” grade | Reason for award unknown, 
of Commander. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD 
Jacobs, Donald G. (Ca; Aug. 1,195) | Portugal................ Gold Medal of ene Abnega- | The award was made for Captain Jacobs’ services as Com- 
uo E ilsi iu tion, and Humanity. 7 mains Officer of the U. 8. O. G. Cutter Bibb, Ei the 
of the crew of the Portuguese schooner Rupar, during 
a se off tho Newfoundland Banks on Ana ierchant 
Lieberson, William (Lieu- | Feb. 1,1957 | Greece....--------------| Gold Naval, Medal, First Class....... ‘or distinguished services rendered to the ei Marine 
tenant Commander). and for the Best Organization ofthe Greek M: 
McCabe, George E. (Rear | Mar. 1,1954 | Korea...........-.....-- Order of Military Merit, Ulchi with | For service as Chief of the United States Coast Guard Advis- 
Admiral). Silver. ory Group which was sent to Korea to organize and train 
the Korean Coast Guard, which is now the Republic of 
Korea Navy. 
United States Secret 
Service 
Anheier, Harry D........- Dec. 14, 1956 | Norway-........-...-.-- Cahel A o SE ee ae ee eal In recognition of services rendered in a supervi Sarectty 
d ment to the otat of Her thie 
the Crown Princess Martha and the ‘World 
their stay in the United States ee aning a War sity daring 
Barker, William R........| Feb. 28,1954 | Norway-..........-...-- BE: IRV DORM A In recognition of services rendered in capacity 
during assignment to the protection of er J R H 
tħe Crown Princess Martha and the Roar g uring 
r stay in the United States during Wi ar If. 
Callaghan, Thomas J_.....| Sept. 30, 1945 In r tion of services rendered di z Madame pea 
Kats ek's visit in the United States pyc 
Maloney, James J......... Mar. 31,1951 | Norway--..............-| St, Olav Medal..........-...........-| In recognition of services rendered in 
during assignment to the oreo or Her R Ro: 


TA 
the Crown Princess M: and the Royal aa 
their stay in the United States re ye World W; 
e SEAS Order of the Cloud and Banner.......| In recognition of services rendered d ii me Chiang 
Kat-shek’s visit in the United States s 
Pock, Albert L............| Mar. 31,1944 | Norway-..........--..--| St. Olay Medal........-...-n-2.------| In recognition of services rendered in 


during assignment mh oh aanib of Her Roya Kishn Raes 


the Crown Princess M: and the Royal on 
their ag Co in the United St peer s ee World 
Rowland, Thomas H......| May 31,1945 | Norway--..------------- St. Olav Medal. .......-.-.........22- In recognition of services rendered in a superv! dares 


during assignment to the pr a of Her pervison ess 
the Crown Princess M; Martha ha and the Royal Family during 


their stay in the United States during World War II. 

Wilson, Frank J...........| Dec. 31, 1946 | Norway-...-.....---.---| St. Olay Medal.......-..---.----.--- In ce fon of services rendered inh oat oupervisoey capacity 
dur e assignment to the. protaction of Her Boy H ess 
the ‘roe Princess Martha and the Royal re uring 
their st: ws in the United States during World W 

China............ eseec---| Order of the Cloud and Banner.......) In of services rendered during Modane ‘Chiang 
. Kal. Si visit in the United States during 1943, 
Bureau of Customs 


Kirwin, Edwin B...-.....-. Aug. 1,1949 | France............-..... Palme d’Acadamie..........-.-...-... Reason for award unknown. 
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Name 


Wright, Irene_............| Apr. 


General 
Chidlaw, Benjamin W...-. 
Kenney, George C-.......- 

2A 
Epiat, tae 


Lieutenant General 
Craig, Howard A.......... 
17A 
Harper, Robert W..-.-..- 
53A 


June 
June 


Schlatter, David M.......| July 
62A 


Timberlake, Patrick W....] Aug. 
83A 


Major General 
Bertrandias, Victor E.....| Feb. 
267231 
Jan. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Jan. 
Oct, 
June 


Butler, William O-.......-. 
AOSMS 

Mae Charles C.....- 

Doyle, John P_.... AEA 
274A 


Gates, Byron E...........| May 
186A 


Grow, Malcolm C........- 
27A 

Male, Willis H_...... EET 
19A 

Hansell, Haywood S_...... 
A017468 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


Hoag, Earl S8.............. 
56A 

Lee. ae Ten. 

McBlain, John F. 

bere oad Oar Bawa 

McDonald, George C_-...- 
69A 


Oct. 


ae yru William L... 
Stowell, James S.........- 
A 


July 
May 


Thomas, Charles E., Jr_...| Jan. 
192A 


Wade, Leigh. ............- 
Walsh, Robert L........-- 
434 


Webster, Robert M-.....-- 
21A 


Feb, 


Oct. 


Brigadier General 


Beam, Rosenham........-| June 
104A 


be Charles H....... Feb. 


Grover, Orrin L...........| Aug. 
329A 

Kei Douglas.........- 
AO114138 

Kiel, Emil O......ccsccess 


1544 = 


Sept. 


Date of re- 
tirem 


ent 


2,1954 | Cuba_.................-| National Order of Merit, 


May 31, 1955 
Aug. 31, 1951 
June 30, 1948 


30, 1955 
30, 1954 


31, 1957 


30, 1957 


28, 1955 
31, 1951 
31, 1955 
31, 1957 


31, 1946 
31, 1951 
30, 1956 
31, 1955 


30, 1949 
31, 1952 
31, 1946 
28, 1953 
31, 1955 
31, 1956 


Nov. 30, 1953 


31, 1950 


31, 1954 
31, 1955 


31, 1955 


Nov. 30, 1955 


28, 1953 


31, 1954 


30, 1951 


28, 1951 


30, 1957 


30, 1955 
31, 1953 
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Donor government Award 


Carlos | Work in Cuban history, 
Manuel de Cespedes. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Croix de Guerre with Palm...........| For meritorious service. 
Aviation Badge.---....... et 


Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
St. Olay. 


For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 


Merito Aero, Pr ey Clase (1st Class) 
ion Cross. 


ROE ET SS Peruvian Aviat: -.--------..--| For meritorious service, 
ie a aonana eeernes —— Legion of Honor (Degree of | For meritorious service. 
cer). 
Greece. nanaonan] Cross of Grand Commanders of the | For meritorious service. 
Royal Order of Phoenix, 
Shr rset oan Royal Order of George I-_-.._...... ---| For meritorious service, 
Brazilian ‘Aviation Bac Badge (Pilot). For meritorious service, 
Order of Merit, Italy.................. For meritorious service, 
Soph agian Cross of the Order of | For meritorious service, 
CITGO E iero E a AN A Grand Cross of the Royal Order oi | For meritorious service. 
the Phoenix. 
Legion of Honor Degree of Officer... For meritorious service. 
Honorary Pilot Wings................| For meritorious service. 
Pilot Wings_......-.--....---..---...-| For meritorious service. 
Avronautical Medal............... .---| For meritorious service. 
o ocean chen ews, Brevet Militarire de Pilote D’Avion__| For meritorious service. 
Chile. Chilean Aviation Badge............... For meritorious service. 
Cross of Grand Commander of Royal | For meritorious service, 
Order of George I. 
France..... Croix de Guerre with Palm........... For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
«-------| Air Force Wings. ......... ~---------.--| For meritorious service. 
Medal of A es Saa -------| For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa... 
Commander of the Order al Merito 


= of Orange-Nassau, Grand | For meritorious service, 


flicer. 
Ca of Commanders of the Royal | For meritorious service, 
Order of George I. 
Aviation Badge. -....................- For meritorious service, 
Dra ccssentdsaccess Order of Aeronautical Merit..........- For meritorious service. 
fee eee aoed Pilot Wings.......-.........-..-......| For meritorious service. 
SAR — oa For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 


Star abt Pe. Africa (Rank of Knight Com- 


). 
Royal Order of George I 
Cross of Grand Commanders of the 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


Royal Order of Phoenix. 
Pao-Ting with Banner_............... For meritorious service. 
Chins_...............-..| Air Force Wings-.....-...... For meritorious service. 
Greece. ............-..--| Royal Order of George I..............- For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


Military Medal for Merit, First Class... 
Aviation Cross...... 
Honorary Pilot Win 
Air Force Cross, First Class. 
Croix de Guerre with Palm.. 


Military Medal, Second Class. .......- 


Panama............-..-. Oner ot Vasco Nunez de Balboa. ...... 
T E R der of the Royal | For meritorious service. 
Order of George I. 
Order of Liberation of San Martin, 
Nattn hed Grand Officer, 
Traq--...-......--...--.-| Gold Medal, neneenesceceeeeee-----| For meritorious service, 
Peru.......-...-.-----.-| Aviation Cross...........-...-.----.--| For meritorious service. 
Pilot Seay nst For meritorious senan; 
For meritorious service, 


Airan FY 
tedal, For meritorions service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


SWINGS. cence neue 
Cross of Commanders of the Royal 
Order of George I, 


TOCCO. o .n nnn en------ 


For service with American Mission for aid of Turkey. 


For service as Commander, Caribbean Air Command, 
For service as Commander, Caribbean Air Command. 


For service as Military Attaché to Argentina. 


13470 


Name 


Brigadier General—Con. 


Ewe; Robert D.......-- 

Mara, Cornelius J......--- 
A 0223516 

Moore, Aubrey L......... 


Balchen, Bernt.........-.- 
23100A 


Brause, Jacob L.......-.-- 
AO176623 
seat eld, Ralph O...... 


, 484A 
Sovigan; William E., Jr- 


Evans, Floyd E..........- 
A0138814 

Hall, Melvin A--.........- 
AO507671 

Hankins, Milton T........ 


Lingie, David G..-....... 
A011939 
Logan, Arthur L.......-.- 


MacReady, John A--.....- 
AOZS4616 

Monahan, John W....---- 
A010920 

Onor: Sidney..........- 

OO ie ES Saal 

s 5A 

Seebach, Charles M....... 
116A 

eer, BTN... oneness! 

Stinson, David R--......- 
A011206 

Towner, Milton M........ 

Travis, William L......... 
1007A 


‘Turner, Louis P.........-- 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Baker, og i NEEE 
A047604 


Blanchard, Frederick W: 
Carlos, Lloyd P._........- 


Major 


Drake, Fred C_........... 
AO884183 


A 
Zercher, Harold W......-- 
A 0809407 


Date of re- 
tirement 


Sept. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


30, 1953 
30, 1953 
31, 1953 
June 30, 1949 
July 31, 1956 
Aug. 31, 1948 


Jan. 31, 1954 


30, 1957 
30, 1955 
30, 1954 
31, 1956 
31, 1954 
Mar. 31, 1957 
Feb. 28, 1954 
May 31, 1957 


Apr. 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 
July 


July 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Aug. 


31, 1952 
27, 1945 
31, 1955 
81, 1951 


31, 1953 
. 81, 1954 
31, 1951 
. 31, 1947 
31, 1957 
29; 1948 
30, 1946 
+ 20, 1957 
30, 1956 
31, 1953 
. 31, 1956 

31, 1948 

31, 1957 
. 31, 1956 
20, 1957 
. 30, 1950 


May 31, 1957 
Oct. 31, 1955 
Oct. 31,1952 
Sept. 30, 1957 
Aug. 31,1955 


Jan. 31,1957 


Jan. 31,1955 


Aug. 12,1945 
Sept. 28, 1949 
Aug. 31, 1949 
Jan. 31, 1957 
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Donor government Award 


France...............---| Croix de Guerre with Palm. 
-| Military Merit, 2d Class.............- 


-| Cross of ema ace of the Royal 
Order of George I. 
Finland............ ~----| Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IV. 
ROBY PEE ES E T Order of Al Merito della Republica 
Mexico........-.....----| Order of Military Merit, Ist Class..._- 
s Se DNE E t Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
(Cohendador), 

EE A nen caswhasecs on Croix de Guerre with Palm..........- 
France_.... ee SH ~ Medal for Physical Education and 
AS eh 
a T R S S Abdon Calderon. ....................- 
Hwetlen 2 o-oo ce Royal Order of the Sword, Knight 

Commander, 
Italy... --..--.| Star of Solidarity, Third Class..__.. om 
Iceland...........-.. .----| Icelandie Order of the Falcon, Com- 
mander North Star, 
PYONOG. cou pscocdvewenees Aviation Badge. ........-....-.....-- 
ar VERSEI PREE o] Medal of Merit with Palm...........- 
a PAE E I NIT Croix de Guerre with Palm__........- 
n REST MTAA TE E AOSE 
S EE E SEA roon of Tolir, degree of Knight 
‘ommand 
Oh ae Croix Militaire lere Classe..... DHR 
Thilman Coronation Medal. .............-..-.- 
hailand..-...2.22 222... wir hp Membership in the Royal 
Thai Air Force, 


A 
Most Noble Order of the Crown of 
Thailand, Second Class. 
Order of the Crown of Italy..........- 
Croix de Guerre with Palm..........- 
Croix de Guerre with Palm 


Cross oi Liberty with Sword, Class IV. 


Pot W aaeanoa 
Wranee~ coe co nace csncces Croix de Guerre with Palm..........- 
aa re BEA A Croix de Guerre with Palm...... Plad 
Norway...... Aane -.--| Air Force Wings........ Einomnnene mone 
FIRING ce O R Medal of Aviation. ..............-...- 
Medal of Aviation. ............. eek 
Legion of Honor (Chevalier).....-.... 
Croix de Guerre with Palm._._....... 
Croix de Guerre with Palm......-.... 
Pilot Wings............... AE NR 


Croix de Guerre with Palm 
Medal of Military Merit.............- 


By c's Re nama PD Opa Nesey Croix de Guerre with Palm. .........- 
Br) Dp ROR MBP hh Cross of War Merit_.... SENAERA. 
Greete........ Speman ----| Royal Order of George I...........--- 
Greece. .... AEA aires Sip — of the Royal Order of 
Core 
Naat N serene Peruvian Aviation Cross, Second 
Argentina..............- Aviation Badge. ..-_.-.....2.-.... pails 
gia” VaR Ree Honorary Military Pilot Wings___.... 
Greece... ..ercntnne: ..--| Golden Cross of the Royal Battalion 
of Phoenix. 
| Medal of Meritorious Service......-.-- 


Croix de Guerre with Palm—.......... 
Croix de Guerre with Palm_.......... 
Croix de Guerre with Palm..........- 


Paraguay.........-.----| National Order of Merit_............-- 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
Recognition of excellent services performed in connection with 
Wor teria REVIDO, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For services as Air Attaché to Thailand. 


For services as Senior Military and Air Attaché to Thailand, 
For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

abe ccm titer engl yaaa toward liberation of France 
For A ts in the interest of Finland. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service in cooperation with the Republic of 
Fir meritorious service. 

For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
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For meritorious service, 


Master Sergeant 
Richardson, William §-.... 
AF 6650861 
Rinn, Raymond........... 
AF6272878 


Aug. 31,1956 | Greece... 
Sept. 30,1956 | China... 


Officers Cross of the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix, 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


Truman, Harry 8., Col_-..| Jan. 31,1053 | Liberia..............-..- 


General 
Bolte, Charles L..........-| Apr. 
06908 
Clark, Mark W........... Oct. 
5309 
ipa John E........ Feb 
Devers, Jacob L.........-- Sept. 
2599 
ey oo" a Robert L....| Dee. 
Gruenther, Alfred M...... Dee. 
012242 
Haislip, Wade H.......... July 
zanan Thomas T......-.| Mar. 
Hodges, Courtney H..-.... Jan, 
62085 
Hull, John E.......... e----| Apr. 
O7877 


30, 1955 


31, 1953 


. 29,1956 
. 30, 1949 


81, 1948 
31, 1956 


31, 1951 


. 31, 1954 


31, 1949 


. 30, 1955 


30, 1955 


Smith, Walter B........-- Jan, 31, 1953 
10197 
Van es James A......- Mar, 31, 1953 
Wedemeyer, Albert C..... July 31,1951 
Lieutenant General 
Aurand, Henry 8.......... 
03784 
Bo! Alexander R.....- July 31,1955 
MOTs vo 


Brooks, Edward H_.......| Apr. 
Bull, Harold R.........-.- July 


3707 
Burress, Withers A........] Nov. 


48, 
Crittenberger, Willis D....| Dec, 
03548 
Eddy, Manton S_...... -~--| Mar. 
4655 


30, 1953 
31, 1952 
30, 1954 
31, 1952 


31, 1953 


Argentina..............- 
Brazil. 

Chile. 

Portu. 

E OF EREN ARSTER 
S AEEA 


cee a a TERETE M 


Order of Military Merit, grade of 
Grand Officer. 

Military Merit, Ist Class......-......- 

Mi" Bk the Rising Sun, Grand 

Mil flitary À Merit, ist Class.......<...... 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial. 

gy roe E, bec of Italy, degree of 
Gran 

Grand I Cross ol of the Royal Order of 


Geol 
Great Čr Cross of the Military Order of 
Order of Bengi Merit, degree of 


Comm 
Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class... 
ion of Honor, grade of Gran 


flicer. 
Military Merit, First Class..........- 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial, 


Order of Military Merit, degree of 
Grand Officer. 

Order of the Rising Sun, Ist Class._... 

Military Order of ‘Ayacucho, grade of 
Commander, 

Sword of San Martin....-_---........ 

Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Grand Officer. 

Merit, ist Class_____ 

National Order of 
the Aztec ag ae 


Grand Cross of fhe Order of St. Carlo.. 

Grand Croix de l'ouissam Alaouite.... 

Order of Vasco N nnes, de Balbos, de- 
gree of Grand OMi 

ete Cross of the Military Order of 


Avis. 
Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class... 


Order of the White Elephant.......... 
Order of Yomayoon grade One........ 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial. 


Order of Military Merit, grade of 
Commander, 
Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class.... 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial, 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial, 


Order of Military Merit, degree of 
ee 

Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class_... 

Military Merit ist Class. .-_.......... 
bdon Calderon, First Class.......... 

Medal of Military Merit, First Class.. 

M Second SBE 

To T per degree ot Omes E 

Order of San Martin, degree 
of Grand Officer. 

Order of Military Merit, degree of 
Grand Offi 


icer, 
Order of Boyaca, degree of Grand 


Military Merit Medal, First Class... 
Medal of Military Merit, First Class__ 


Legion of Honor, degree of Grand 
Officer. 


Token of good will. 


Reason for award unknown. 


For his outstanding work to the Armed Forces of United States 
and Mexico, 
Reason for award unknown, 


For his meritorious work in Spe A the relations be- 
tween the Armies of his country and Mex 
For his service in Europe during the late war and his cooperation 
s with bo of his ou aemet ees the vo i 
n recognition o; outstan merits in the war operations 
in the Pacific Theater. él 
RAA for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 
Cooperated with Brazilian personages in the United States. 


For distinguished services _rencierse, to the Chilean Army. 
Reason for award unknow. 


zo an hening the bonds of nea which exists be- 
United States and Mexico. 
Hey was A AAE high-ranking United States official bE tA 
tine Minister of War on the latter’s arrival in New Yi 
April 1948, 


Reason for award unknown, 


For services rendered to Japan, 
For services rendered to Peru. 


Asa memento of his visit to Argentina in July 1949, 
Reason for award unknown, 


in 


— for award unknown. 
ay ere of ons contribution to the cause of Mexican- 


Reason for arena ET wn, 
Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown, 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 


Reason for award unknown. 
For participation in the beirlel ceremonies of tho tate Rees Sash, 


As Director of Plans and ms, GS, USA, he assisted 
and erkin the Argentine Minister of War in matters relat- 
ig to joint problems between Argentina and the United 


KA for award unknown. 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 


ccompanied Minister of War from Brazil to the 
United States during the latter's a in April 1949, 
For dis' services rendered to Chile. 

Reason for award unknown. 

In reco; of important services to the Armed Forces of 


For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 


Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award ye 
Caribbean D: 


Commander-in-Chief, efense Command, was 
in contect with all of Latin America and during his visit .to 
Egg Wr as guest of Argentine Army, between Nov. 25 and 
1948, was decorated, 
oer r award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award anknown. 
For services rendered to Chile. 


Reason for award unknown, 
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Name 


Lieutenant General—Con. 

Hickey, Doyle O.........- 
010123 

Huebner, Clarence R....-- 
04552 


McBride, Horace L.......| June 
04430 


Morris, William H. H... Mar. 31, 1952 
03102 
Major General 
Akin, epee O BAS Rae . 31, 1951 
31, 1955 
» 29, 1952 
31, 1944 


31, 1953 


. 31, 1952 
. 28, 1957 
. 51, 1953 


31, 1955 

015120 

Homer, John L-............| Sept. 30, 1950 
03115 

Hyssong, Clyde L.........| July 31, 1949 

Irvine, Willard W.........| Apr. 30, 1952 

Irving, Frederick A_...... Aug. 31, 1954 
05261 

Lea Edmond H.....-- June 30,1949 

Le aa Mt ch. May 31,1946 

Livesay, William G...._.. June 30,1950 

Poorana, Edward E_.| July 31,1952 

Maddocks, Ray T.......-. June 30,1951 
07291” 

Maris, Ward H...........- Noy. 30, 1952 
06718 

Muller, Walter J. ....-----| Nov. 30, 1956 

Nad ‘George 3 July 31, 1955 
a : 


Porter, Ray E............-| June 30, 1953 
O7168 


Prentiss, Louis W.....---- 
014672 


oni, Bernard L...... 
Standlee, Earle...........- 
016530 


Apr, 30, 1956 


Nov, 30, 1957 


Oct. 31,1957 
Apr. 30, 1057 


Streit, Paul H.............| Mar. 31, 1953 
06254 


Donor government Remarks 
PE o MENER ES Order of the Rising Sun, Second Class.| In recognition of services rendered to Japan while General was 
attached to the Far East Command, 
Paa o PREIRATA NS Reason for award unknown. 


pos of Honor, degree of Grand 
Cross ol Magistral Knight of the 
Sovereign Military Order of Malta. 
Legion of Honor, rank of Commander. 


Order of Saint Gregory the Great... .. 
Medal of Military Merit, First Class.. 


we s of Military Merit, grade of 


Order of Military Merit, grade of 
Commander. 


Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 


tes euceacing merit in behalf of the Christian religion, 
distinguished services rendered to the Chilean Army. 


Reason for award unknown. 


In appreciation of his efforts towards an effective cooperation 
between Brazilian and American officers, and thus contri- 
buting to the achievement of a more perfect understanding 
among them and a closer friendship between the Armies of 
the two coun 

For services rendered = Chile while serving as Commander 
in Chief, Caribbean Command, 

For services rendered to Panama while serving as Commander 
in Chief, Caribbean Command, 

For ontstanding services rendered to the Ecuadorean Armed 


Forces 
In featenitiqn of his merits rendered to the Republic of Panama. 


Military Medal, First Class........... 


Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, grade 
of Grand Officer. 
Abdon Calderon, First Class_......... 


PANAMA. 3-554 dese aanas! Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, grade 

Grand Officer, 
Ohlon sana Medal of Military Merit, Second Class.| For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 
oA pats EB as oe Military Medal, Second Class.........| For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 


Special Cra Cordon Pao Ting 
edal, F. lass. 


aaa Reason for award unknown, 
Cross of ‘Liberty with Sword, Class I.. 


Winland..cccasensasene In recognition of services rendered in the interests of Finland 
during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 

WGN. asdsees PENEN Merit Decoration, Second Class, First | For his untiring efforts, willingness, attention to duty, coopera- 

Type. tion and exceptionally meritorious service in the performance 

of service to the Iranian Army. 

ah AT een ee Sead arn Sonaat of the Order of | Reason for award unknown. 

eorge 

a AN EOE A Legion of Honor, grade of Officer......| For services rendered while serving as Commanding General 
of USA pig h Communications Zone. 

WOR let scosckeccsunss Homayun, Second Grade............- For services oy formed as Chief of the United States Military 
Mission with the Iranian Army from November 1946 to 


September 1948. 
7 ar services rendered to Brazil from June 1941 to 
ay 
Rested eb OSs nv * -..-+..-.-.| In virtue of the praiseworthy ee ee of si pA and 
consideration given to the Armed Forces of the Mexican 
Government. 
EEE t. AE a Reason for award unknown, 


Riis IOO TEREA EETA Reason for award unknown. 
EEA e a Merito Militarii -ss-a 


Military Medal, First Class......----- 
zonon of Honor, degree of Com- 


Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown, 


ander. 
Silver Medal of Gratitude... --| For meritorious contribution to the Netherlands cause during 
World War II in New Guinea, 
ata ipsa e oreo Croix de Guerre with Palm...........| Reason for award unknown, 


a OOS DES Military Order of Vasco Nunez, | Reason for award unknown, 
degree of Grand Officer. 
Gia sa ce E Sns of Military Merit, Second | For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 
Finland .....-...-...-- Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class III_| In recognition of services rendered in the interests of Finland 
during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 
BO) ol S E Order of Military Merit, degree of | As Director of Plans and O rations, as, USA, and in cane 
Commander. of the Joint Brazil-Uni States Military Commission, 
has cooperated with the Brazilian Government and assisted 
— in general matters of interest to Brazil and the United 
Obl a n of Military Merit, Second | For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 


$3. 
Order to the Merit the erage For services rendered to the Government of the Republic of 


taly. 
In consideration of his merit, 
4 For services rendered while + peering as Director, Joint Con- 


struction Agency, Paris, Fi 
oo, of Military Merit, Second | For distinguished service Belma PNR 
oan ae Boyaca, grade of Grand 
Officer. 


Reason for award unknown. 
Abdon Calderon, ist Class...........- 


For outstanding services to the Ecuadoran Armed Forces, on 
having invited many oflicers and enlisted poset to take 
the different courses which are given In the Panama Canal 
Zone and the Military Schools in the Caribbean, 

Reason for award unknown. 


For gestures of courtesy and biveaonp mer in recognition of the 
services performed on the occasion of the ae of the Royal 
Greek entou to Washington on gin 

For services rendered while serving as C ot Staff, Allied 
Forces Southern epee eh 

For services rendered fle serving as Chief of Staff, Allled 
Forces Southern Europe. 

Reason for award unknown, 


ition and appreciation of his mpg oT excep- 
tionally meritorious service rendered to the public of 
Korea while serving as Chief Surgeon of Headquarters Army 
Forees Far East and Eighth United States Army. 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 


grade of Grand Officer. 
Cross of Commander of the Order of 
the Phoenix, 


Grand Cross of ee George I, grade 
of Comman 

Order to the ‘Merit of the Italian Re- 
public, grade of Commander. 

one of Orengo Nasi grade of 


Commander., 
Areca Dee Distinguished Military Serv- 


Chile....-.-...... .....---| Military Medal, Second Class......... 
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Date of re- 
tirement 


Name Donor government 


Major General—Continued 


Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown, 

Reason for award unknown. 

In behalf of his personal merits and as a demonstration of the 
friendship and close relationship powem the military forces 

of Guatemala and the United Stai 

Reason for award unknown, 

Rerson for award unknown, 

Reason for award unknown, 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of Gran Oficial. 

Medal of Military Merit.............. 

Juan Pablo Duarte__..........--.....- 

Legion of Honor, grade of Commander. 

Merito Militar, First Class............ 


Jan. 31,1953 | Argentina..............- 


Star of Italian Solidarity. .... semana 
Military Merit, First Class__...-..... 
Order of Orange-Nassau, with Swords, 


grade of Officer. 
Watson, Leroy H..........| Nov. 30,1953 | Japan_.................-] Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class_.| Reason for award unknown. 
Aug. 31,1951 | Chile. ....ss-22225>2.> Military Medal, Second Class.....---.| Having afforded invaluable facilities and attentions to compo- 


Weart, Douglas L......... 

03774 a nents of the Army of Chile, by which they have contributed 

to the mutual understanding and eas ser of both in- 

stitutions, which is directly benefici continental har- 
mony. 


Brigadier General 
Armstrong, Clare H......- 
05318 
Beukema, Herman........ 
Bixb A Ernest A.. 
Bixel, Charles P..........- 
0168068. 


Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 
In recognition and appreciation of his outstandi 


and exce 
tionally meritorious service while serving is ar of (Stat 
and Army Member of the United Nations Command Mili- 


Commandeur de!’ Ordre Grand-Ducal 
de la Couronne de Chene, 
Military Merit, Second Class......... 


Legion of Honor, rank of Officer_...... 


Ulchi Distinguished Military Service 
Medal with Gold Star, 


Mar. 31,1953 | Luxembourg...........- 
Aug. 31, 1954 | Chile...................- 
Nov. 30, 1955 
July 31, 1957 


1955, to Dee, te 1956. 
General Brown demonstrated special interest in the improve- 


Brown, Wyburn D........| June 30,1951 | Colombia-...... mila soa Order de Boyaca, grade of Commander. 
012260 ment of the mili forces of Colomb; 
Cesty Jobn F_..........| Aug. 31, 1954 | Vatican................. Order of St. Gregory the Great_.....- Hs eee oa well of good of the: Catholic Church and its 
12718 ution. 
Chests Henry B.........| Apr. 30,1951 | Hungary.......-..-..... VY Orde de Merite Hongrois__-__.. .--.--| Reason for award unknown. 
3584 
Cole, John T.............-| May 31,1953 | China._..-...----.... ----| Chinese Armored Force Combat | For his glorious activity as a combat commander 
05256 Badge. combat against an armed enemy of Allied Nations Pind 


the period of 1942-45 in the European theater, 


Crowell, Evans R........-| Aug. 31, 1954 Reason for award unknown, 
English, Paul X..........-| July 31, 1946 In recognition of services rendered In the interests of Finland 
during the Russo-Finnish War, 1039-40. 


For his praiseworthy work of ‘bringing closer together the 
Armies of Mexico mid the United States. 

his services as Commanding General, Advance Section, 
USAREUR. 


Decoration of Military Merit.......... 
Legion of Honor, grade of Officer......| For 


Nov. 30, 1952 
Aug. 31, 1954 


OM 
yen Charles S........-- 
Ford, William W..... 
012667 


Hare, Ray M....... July 31, 1953 Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier...| Reason for award unknown, 

Hines, Charles.. Oct. 31,1946 Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II.| In recognition of services rendered in the interests of Finland 
02866 during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40, 

Hines, Frank T.........--| May 31, 1944 | Italy_...-..............- Order of the Crown of Italy......... ---| Reason for award unknown, 


26457 
Holy, Jeph A.....-..-.-| Jan. 31,1951 | Netherlands_............ One of bean te ear with Swords, | Reason for award unknown, 
legree of Com 
Kingman, Allen F........-} May 31,1953 | Argentina..............- Order of General San Martin, degree | As Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, he handled detailed 
4749 of Comendador. negotiations with the entine Government for the sale of 


arms and equipment to that country. 
Reason for award unknown. 


For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Republic of Korea as the Es 
Marshal General, United States Army Forces, aeon 
and Eighth United States Army (Rear) during 
Oct. 21, 1954, to Jan. 15, 1957, 

In recognition "of the efficient assistance he gave His Majesty. 


In recognition of “his services in connection with the relief of 


Miter 2) oo. ft Ayacucho, degree 
of Comman 

Uichi Danish Military Service 

Medal with Gold Star (Second 
Award). 


FOP MSE ARS 


June 30,1957 | Korea.............------ 


Kreidel, Francis A.......- 
039553 . 


Cross of Grand Commander of the 
Royal Order of George I. 
Order of the Crown of Italy, degree of 


July 31,1953 | Greece.........---..-.-- 


Marston, Morrill W-...... 
07126 


McCloskey, Manus...-...| Apr. 30,1938 | Italy.........-..--...- oe 
0260 fliciale. his got É Brigade by the Artillery of the 8th Italian Divi- 
sion on the Vesele River in September 1918.” 
en? Eric 8..... Aug. 31, 1954 Cross for War Merit............... aaa ps ae with the 88th Division in Italy during 
12115 or! ar 
O'Hare, Joseph J.....-...-| Feb. 28,1953 Order of Military Merit, First Class....| Reason for award unknown, 
04488 
Legion of Honor, degree of Com- | For services rendered while serving as United States Military 
mander. ttaché, 
adage f Paul E..-.......| Mar. 31,1950 | Mexico........--.... ----| Military Medal of Merit, First Class...| Reason for award unknown. 
12 
Perry, Basil H__..........| July 31,1953 | Luxembourg........-.-- Croix de Guerre 1940-45. .............. In recognition of his services to the Grand Duch roe 
05236 during the military operations in Septem 
resulted in the liberation of Luxembourg from the N. ‘Nazis and 


during the defense of Luxembourg in ber 1944 in the 
Battie of the Bulge. 
yee a rendered to the Government of the Republic of 


Raon k for award unknown. 


For demonstration of friendship and close ne between 
the military forces of Guatemala and United Sta’ 
for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 


For meritorious service as the first chief of the United States 
Military Advisory Group to the Republic of Korea. 
Reason for award unknown. 


In recognition of services rendered in the interests of Finland 
during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 
For services rendered while serving as Chief of Staff of the 
fel rag at Orleans, France, during the period July 1051 
une 


Legion of Honor, rank of Knight-....- 
Legion of Honor_......-<-------<..<0-- 
Merito Militar, 2d Class........... anes 


Italian Solidarity Star......-...-...--- 
Commander de Ouissam Alaouite 


Medal of National Construction Merit. 
Grand Cordon of Nichan Iftikhar...-- 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IIT. 
Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier... 


Sept. 30, 1946 
July 31, 1954 


1 
Shekerjian, Haig.......... 
Slocum, LeCount H_-....- 
09716 
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Name 


Brigadier General—Con. 


Stack, Robert I_..........| July 31,1953 | France........--.-.-..--| Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier...| For exceptional war ices rendered in the course of the 
07585 operations of the liberation of France, 
pnt. EA E S Croix de Guerre with Palm........... For exceptional war services rendered in the course of the 
operations of the ihanan of France. 
Morocco.....---.-..----| Order dane pora F regga Cherifien, | For valor and for services rendered in North Africa in 1943. 
of commander. 
Pi ns Sila IN Sion of snc ichan-Iftikhar, degree of | Reason for award unknown. 
mman 
Sweany, Kenneth S8...---- Nov. 30,1955 Srana Cross of the National Order of | Reason for award unknown. 
15251 
Tate Foster J__..........-] July 31, 1949 Legion pay Sh Honor, degree of Com- | Reason for award unknown. 
12287 
Er James V.. July 31, 1957 order of the Condor of the Andes, | Reason for award unknown. 
ade of Commander. 
Thorpe, E Elliott R.........] Nov. 30, 1949 ost Noble Order of The Crown of | Reason for award unknown. 
enana, degree of Knight Com- 
mander. 
Troper, Morris C_........- Nov. 19,1952 | France...........-....-- Legion of Honor, grade of Officer__._.. Reason for award unknown, 
Walsh, Orville E..........| May 31,1954 | Morocco.........-.....- Order of Ouissam Alaouite Cherifien, | In consideration of his merits, 
Y e May. 3 Brazil Maa PNAN Merit. In ith f his ging a citizen’s the 
Gordon R-........-. 1, 1951 | Braril_....-.......---.-- o PN AE recognition o! arrani a Ti 
r S Si occasion of the visit to the pee States b; Ty tho Presider it of 
Brazil on or about May sic 
National Order of Vasco Nunez de | Reason for award unknown. 
Balboa, degree of Grand Officer. 
Yi Mason J......---—— „1953 | France.................- Legion of Honor, degree of Officer.....| Reason for award unknown. 
Colonel 
Aes, Edward F........ . 30,1954 | Veneznela__....-...-.- ape ths of the Liberator, degree of | For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 
Burton C_...----- = 30,1952 ] Brazil._.......2........- gs of Military Merit, degree of | Reason for award unknown, 


Bats of Honor, Grade of Chevalier.. 
Star of Italian Solidarity, Third Class.. 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IV. 


For the reorganization and equipping bt French Forces dur! 
World War I and also as a token of will =s 
Reason for award unknown. 


In recognition of services rendered In the interests of Finland 
during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 


Benitez, Enrique M....--- Apr. 30,1951 | Guatemala_..-.........- La Crux de Servicios Distinguidos....| Reason for award unknown. 
Si apa Venezuela._...........-- Orden de Libertador.......-.........- Reason for award unknown, 
B Lo C0 FE AA, Sept. 30,1954 | Mexico...-...-...-.-....| Mexican Medal Merito Militar. .....- Reason for award unknown, 
57: 
wea D Bruce W-....---- Sept. 30,1954 | Netherlands. Order of Orange-Nassau with Swords. - zo nee rendered while serving as United States Army 
Bining, Albert E.........-| July 31,1953 | Ecuador_..............- Abdon Calderon, First Class......... Colonel Billing served as Chief, USA Mission to Ecuador, and 
contributed much in promoting cooperation and mutual 
understanding between the Aaoi Forces Forces of the two coun- 
tries. He also demonstrated Since, and high esteem to- 
wards the Ecuadoran Armed Forces. 
Blanchard, Wendell_...... July 31,1954 | Belgium--.............- bears 3 ape degree of Officer, | For war service in 194445 notably, the bette o of 
015523 Bastogne, per Royal Decree No, 1941, dated June 22, 1 
apes Ts oni oe coll with Palm_..........| For war service in 1944-45 notably, the ee of Bas. 
ep Royal Decree No. 1941, dated June 22, 1 
Donald F....---- Apr. 30,1957 | China.....-...-.......-. Financial Medal, First Grade, Second Revie he good merit of assistance for 
19 os gold to the interior during war apan. 
Booth, Lucian D..--------| June 30,1942 | Finland......----------- Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II. of services rendered in the interests of Finland 
02228 "artes the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 
Buck, Walter A..........- June 30, 1953 | Sweden................- Royal aioe of the Pama Knight | Reason for award unknown. 
15665 ommander, Secon 
Sept. 30, 1954 Order of the White Rose of Finland_..| For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 
Ang. 31,1954 | Paraguay-..------------ National Order of Merit, grade of | Has rendered important services to the Nation’s Armed Forces, 
Grand Official. meriting national recognition. 
Joy. 31, 1058 | Tran. on so asenauatiosess Renae of Merit, Second Class, | For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
st 1 ype. 


service during the period from Oct. 10, 1950, to May S Stat 
while serving as Deputy Chief of Mission and Chief o 
and such rendered services of exceptional value to the 


Clement, Joseph T.....--- Jan. 4,1921 Order of the Crown of Italy_.....-.--- Reason Ee awed unknown, 
> prar Gi ma orn of Rumania, de- | Reason for award unknown. 
igo David J......... May 31, 1953 Oraa ot Military Merit, grade of | Reason for award unknown. 
Meada : of Military Merit, Second | For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 
Davis, Merle H.....--...- July 31, 1953 Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class | In recognition of services rendered in the interests of Finland 


during the Russo-Finnish War, 1 
For participation in the funeral of the late Reza Shah the 
Great, as a representative of the American Gov 


July 31, 1953 Taj Medal, third degree...........---- 


ernment, 
July 31, 1954 Abdon Calderon, First Class_.........| Service as Milit: Attaché of the USA in Ecuador, Colonel 
015149 Enderton hel: increase friendly relations between mem- 
bers of the National and North American Armed Forces, 
Farrar, Conway F....-----| Aug. 31, 1952 Py Order of Ayacucho, grade of | Reason for award unknown. 
Follansbee, Conrad G.-... Jan. 31,1954 One of National Honor and Merit, | Reason for award unknown. 
015973 grade of Commander. 
ap M...........| June 30, 1956 Legion of Honor, grade of Chevaller...| For rele Deion rendered while sorving as Assistant Army Attaché 
bs William 8.........| Sept. 30, 1956 Cross of the Commander of the Royal | In recognition of services rendered to the Greek Prime Minister, 
18304 er of Phoenix. 
Gibney, Jesse L...........| Aug. 31,1953 | Greece..................| Greece War Cross, Class ITI.......... As a member of the American Military Mission in Greece has 
012216 rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek Army 
F’ a mc ag greatly to the reorganization and train- 
ê A 
Sir aanta J...-----| July 31,1954 | Netherlands. ..........- one. of orean with Swords, | Reason for award unknown, 
legree 
Be CE Lt sis Bh of Military Merit, degree of | For aa apa relating to the visit of the Brazilian Minister of 
Denmark........------- omer of of Dannebrog, degree of Com- fens. for award unknown, 
` mander. 
Griffiths, David W.......-| Mar. 31,1950 | Greece.................-| Commander Cross of the Order of | Reason for award unknown, 
012040 Phoenix, 
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Colonel—Continued 

Harris, Leo V.......-.---- Aug. 31, 1954 Pe Yeti! =, Anane National ier of Viet-Nam, grade ot | For services rendered while orra mat ee Military 
010823 Comman: Attaché to the Government of V 

Hayne, Frank B-...........| Nov. 30,1947 | Finland................. Officer’s ‘Gross of the White Rose of | Reason for award unknown. 


In appreciation of the services and in view of Colonel Hinckle’s 
capability. For services rendered while serving as Army 
Attaché from Nov. 21, 1950, to Mar 3, 1953. 

As a token of gratitude from the French Government for his 
splendid service in France during the two World Wars. 


Aug. 31, 1954 


Finlan 
Hinckle, John T..........- Medal ot Merit, Type One of Second 
015539 Grade. 


eyo ey Chester J....! July 31,1949 Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier.. 
6 


Hocker, Woodson F...... .-| July 31,1957 | Brazil..................- Thaumaturgo de Azevedo Medal......| For good will purposes and oe mamas POE of services rendered 
016879 while Secyitig ak Avie as Army Ati 
FES 3 A SN a Marechal Caetano de Faria Medal....| For good will purposes and in iis + goes of services rendered 
while serving as Army Attach 


CAET TA coins! Marechal Hermes Medal........ oudans! 


For ae will purposes and in ap tion of services rendered 


a Tag SA, Order of Military Merit, grade of | For good will purposes and in app tion of services rendered 
Officer. while i wills as Army At 
Medalha Marechal Souza Aguiar...... 


Decoration of the Fase, Third Sr Reason for award OOR: 
Ts s iia of the Order of the 


Reason for award unknown, 
Order of the T Three Stars, Second Class.| Reason for award unknown. 


Huthsteiner, George E -..- 
05692 


“pate gpm cocaine ares a the Order of Cloud and | Reason for award unknown. 
Johnson, Leonard M.....- , 1954 | Sweden..............--- Royal Order of the Sword, Knight | Reason for award unknown, 
O15921 mmander, Second Class. 
Jones, Malcolm D.........| June 30,1956 | Portugal................ Medal of Military Merit, First Class..] For services rendered to the Government of the Republic of 
rtugal while serving as jek Attaché, 
Jones, Melvin H...... woes Order of Merit, General Jose Marla | In recognition of services rendered in completing a study and 
0199266 Cordoba, grade of Knight Com- making recommendations for the reo jroo of the 
mander. Logistics System of the Colombian Anasa Fo 
Kane, Francis B........... . 80,1953 | Portugal................ Medal for Military Merit, Second | Colonel Kane revealed himself to be an PTA oto outstand 
014922 Class, merit and his sterling qualities of loyalty, honest 
dignity rendered him worthy of the high in which he 
was held not only by his comrades of the Portuguese Arm 
but also by society circles in Lisbon where he was es: 
by all as a friend and as a gentleman. Colonel Kane served 
bre aray Aaeha to the En Embassy of the United States of 
mer: ‘or 
Kaylor, John P........ ----| July 31,1957 | Mexico_...............-- Military Merit, First Class.........-.| For his meritorious work in strengthening the relations between 
6909 the armies of the United States and Mexico, 
. 28, 1949 — {Stella della Solidarieta’ Itali- | Reason for award unknown. 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
cer. 
Orden de Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 


For meritorious service rendered while serving as Army attaché, 
In recognition of his merits per citation dated June 18, 1951. 


30, 1956 
31, 1954 


grade of Commander. 
Marsh, James H........... . 28, 1953 Orne ot Francisco de Miranda, Second | Reason for award unknown, 
McCarthy, Charles W_....| Nov. 30,1956 | Chile.........-2.2....... “Al Merito Bernardo O'Higgins,” | Reason for award unknown. 
016667 grade of Commander, 
Medal of Military Merit. ............. Reason for award unknown, 
McFarland, John A.-..... July 31, 1956 “El Sol del Peru” poss of Comman- | For his merits and services, 
016489 der (The Sun of 
Mil gr Order of ye grade | Reason for award unknown. 
Moe Harry D..------| Sept, 30, 1954 Order of the Condor of the Andes, | For service in Bolivia with United States Army Mission. 
015758 degree of Commander., 
McMahon, Bernard B...--| Mar. 31, 1953 Order of LA White Rose of Finland, | As a token of good will. 
e of Commander. 
Molton, Eldridge GENER Mar. 1,1954 oi a on. Crown of Thailand, | Reason of award unknown, 
Middleton, John W...-... Aug. 31,1954 | Nepal...-..-...........- Prasiddha Pravala Gorkha Dakshina | Reason for award unknown. 
12135 Bahu (The Famous Order of the 
Right Hand of the Ghorkas). 
Miles, John W......---..- SO LOT PONE a Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of | For meritorious service while serving as Officer-in-Charge of 
469133 Officer. Inter-American Geodetic dlc Peru Project. 
sarin B. Jr. . 30, 1950 Ora ae Military Merit, degree of for award wn. 


avalier. 
Abdon Calderon, First Class.... 


Miller, Harry W. 31, 1954 For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 

16005 Al Merito, grade of Commander For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché. 
Mills, William H.... 31, 1956 Military Medal, Second Class-.... For having rendered valuable facilities and courtesies to com- 
016376 ponents of the Army of Chile, whereby they have contributed 


to the mutual understanding and es of the two institu- 
tions, a 1 ae cs i which directly promotes continental 


harmon 
In pet A of his high services rendered to the Syrian 


seine Lawrence O...../ Feb. 28,1953 | Syria...................- Decoration of the Syrian Merit, First a 8 
7 overnmen 
ee ae s pene June 30, 1956 | Portugal................ Medal of Military Merit, First Class...| Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown. 


For service aoran with the 88th Division in Italy during 
World War 


Order Militar de Ayacucho, degree of 
Commander. 
Cross for War Merit. -_................ 


. 81, 1956 
. 31, 1954 


July 31, 1955 pets Order of Ayacucho, grade o! | For Gistineulehod services rendered while serving as Director 
16092 General of the Inter-American Geodetic Survey to Peru. 
Pharr, Marion M-........- July 31, 1953 Tie Commander of the Royal Order o! | The Greek decoration was conferred upon Colonel Pharr by 
10215 George 1, His Majesty the King of the Hellenes, in recognition of the 
efficient assistance he gave his Majesties during his recent 
visit to Austria. 
Pierce, Wilbur R-...-....-- May 31, 1954 Order of Francisco de Miranda, | Reason for award unknown. 
015160 Second Class. 
e rrio aan c Ae ee June 30,1955 Officer of Merit of the Republic....... For services rendered while serving as Army Attache, 


Reason for award unknown, 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 


Jan. 31, 1950 
Feb, 28, 1953 


Order of Orange-Nassau, with Swords, 
e of mander. 
goal of Military Merit, Second 


Potter, Harold E. 
08043 
Prince, Eugene... 


135384 ass. 
Reid Amador E] Oct. 31, 1954 Order of Francisco de Miranda........ For — as Chief, United States Army Mission to Ven- 
ezue 
Riley, Lowel] M.........- June 30, 1952 Ao e EEEE OSEE Legion of Honor, Grade of Officer. ...- Reason for award unknown. 
Commemorative Medal, Carol I... _.- Reason for award unknown. 


Rumania. 
July 31,1953 | Finland 


Sadtler, Willam F......-- Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class1V_| In recognition of services rendered in the interest of Finland 
014917 939-40. 


during the Russo-Finnish War 1 
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Sapla-Bosch, Timoe' Greece..........-..--.--| Distinguished Service Medal.........-] For rendering in the sphere of his competence invaluable sery- 
Pane eh z Seka to tbe Armed ores ol Greece as a member of the 
Ea Distin; hed Service Medal. Colonel ‘Sehater has Mi aay OA poses ated to strengthen the 
sorbent Sisid is ervice --waweeee-| Colone! fer effic! ly coo) 
air acing goa ee ei good bonds of friendshi existing tween the Government 
roedi rance. ion of H grade of Chevalier. ntl country and SR An var s tial part in the 
ugus! AE IESE or, pa 0) an esseni 
as Ti spe zi zeon of on reestablishment of navigation on the Rhine River, He also 
created between the United States, berry peel aiara 
authorities excellent relations based o 
Sha wrence ‘enezue Decoration of the Order Francisco d Fore sects Sua ye I the fi of ro 
bal NE DE o; ler e | For excep services while ERSS 
CSET E w i Miranda, Second Class. ay as a a, Mg the A Ambassador 
jovernmen: 
Miam Spain........----.-.----| Cross of Mili Merit with White | For services rendered to Spain while serving as United States 
sa’ eons Distinctive, "Third Class Army Attaché, p 
Smith, Douglas....-......- Argentina..............- One of General San Martin, degree | As a mambar of the Inter-American Defense Board he cooper- 
15699 


of Comendador, ated Fb oe Ataun eeerep pe n ine high anki pol was 
tour director for a group ol rgen -ranking officers 
who vais the United States in November 1947, 


Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown, 
For service rendered to the Government of Japan. 


Se ees ee 


don Order of George Ty: depres. of 
mmander, 
ilitary Cross, First Class............ 


Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class __ 


Commentar s Cross of the Royal Nor- | For Mee ag rendered to the Government of Norway while sery- 
ian Order of Saint Olav. ing with Headquarters Allied Land Forces, Ni 
Knight’ s Order of Phoenix.....-..--.-| AS a member of the American Military Mission in Teoce ha as 
rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek Arm 
ramp has prea greatly to the reorganization and eats 
thereo 
Reason for award unknown, 


1853 
Trimble, Ford.-.....-..--- 
Waltz, Welcome P......-- 
05429 


Military Order of Vasco Nunez, degree 
of Commander. 


Whitcomb, John O........ ag ere Order of Ayacucho, grade of | For distinguished services as Chief of the USA Mission to 
eru. 
‘ithers, William P......- China...................]| Chinese Armored Force Combat | Being admired by the officers and soldiers of Chinese Armored 
h 012742 Badge. Force for his glorious activity as a combat commander in 
ground combat against an armed somy of Allied Nations 
during the period of 1942-45 in the European Theater. 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Bienvenido M...... Philippines. ........--.- Bronze Cross Medal...........---.----| For heroism in rescuing a fellow officer from enemy artillery 
Gi A fire on Apr. 8, 1942, in Bataan. i 
Philippines_.............| Wounded Soldier’s Medal.._.........] FOr woun “received as a direct result of enemy action in 
Manila, Philippines, in August 1942. 
Boone, William E_........ Dominican Republic....| Order of Merit of Juan Pablo Duarte..| The Government of the Dominican Republic awards this 
199358 decoration to its meritorious servants, as well as for services 
rendered to humanity, 
Earl, Edwin O...........- . 30,1957 | Greece. ........---.-2-+- Distinguished Service Medal-........ As a member of the American Military Mission in Greece has 
629097 rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek Army 
oa has contributed greatly to the reorganization and rerni 
pee, Ran dolph B_.... . 31,1950 | Italy... ..---nnseceennoue Cross for War Merit_.........-...---- For, service rendered with the 88th Diy in Italy during World 


ar II, 

Reason for award unknown. 

For services rendered to the Government of Bolivia, 

For services rendered as a member of the JUSM APG Detach- 


ment, attached to the I Mountain Division. 
Reason for award unknown. 


Hughes, James R.........- Order of Military Merit, degree of 
020343 


Cavaleiro. 

sary Engineer and Military Pro- 
lessor, 

Greek War Cross, Class B_..........- 


Gold Cross of the Order of Phoenix... 


RPOODE ons E E E A E. 


Warren, Kenneth D....... SRO is Sad I ETET., Cross for War Merit...........-.-.--- For meric rendered with the 88th Division in Italy during 
0885755 World War II, 
Major 
Loblanco, Frank E........ . 31,1951 | Greece... ....--.-2--2-- War Cross, Class IIT_.............-..- For precious and invaluable service to the Greek traning 
has contributed greatly to the reorganization and 


Order of the White Lion, Fifth Class..| For service rendered as Chief, Restitution Branch, Land 
varia of the Office of the United States Military h, and Bia; 


Germany. 


For services rendered to the Government of Haiti while serving 


B Harry P.....-. wo mak 2087) TAIL... ncnscacsadsoncou Order of National Honor and Merit, 
aen with the Inter-American Geodetic Survey. 


grade of Officer, 


Master Sergeant 

sep yer Charles A...| Sept. 30, 1953 Distinguished Service Medal_........- For she ger ped competent invaluable services to the Govern- 

6846229 ment o 
parra doin y a par NEIN Jan. 31,1952 Distinguished Service Medal..........| For rendering competent invaluable services to the Govern- 

15 ment of Greece, 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
General 

‘Noble, Alfred H.........-- Nov, —, 1966 | France.................- Legion of Honor_.........-..--......-.| For service to the Allied Cause during two World Wars and 


for his s; hy to France and its le, 
ee Lemuel! C., Jr._| Dec. —, 1955 | Argentina_.............. nies ee Naval Merit, Grade of Grand | Token of x will, ENESE? pat 
i Presi. sows N order of Naval Merit, Grade of Grand | Token of good will. 
Grand Cross of Naval Merit........-.| Token of good will. 


Lieutenant General 
ars rhe B..........-| Noy. —, 1955 | China...............-..-] Special Cravat of the Order of Cloud | Token of good will. 
and Banner. 
Rockey, Keller E_....-.... Sept. —, 1950 | France_.......-......... Legion of Honor, Grade of Officer..... For service rendered to the Allied Cause in the Pacifie during 


World War II and to the French Forces in the Far East. 
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Brigadier General 
Bard, Elliott E............ July —,1957 | Korea...................| Ulchi Distinguished Military Service | For exceptionally meritorious service to Republic of Korea, 
D Kin E ld O. É 1957 | G: Gold ies of Kii the First. Tor aaria byrne > Otter, United States Naval G 
eskin, Harold O_.....-.- NORE ANTONA Ee George ---| For as Planning a rou 
tated a Jan, 300 | Order ot Ouimam Atri, Doge o | recur arpa Oil Ss Nata Pe sin 
arr -..sesso2--| JaN. =; ROOD SEMANIE WORA ol ssam o! ‘or services on ol aval Forces, 
D3000 Commander. and Ep at London, England, Served ed at Paris, 


France, in connection with conferences thereat November 
7-1 0, 1948. Was at Port Lyautey, French Morocco, Novem- 
bert 4-18; temporary duty Naval activities and administra- 
tive fin Bosc 

For services rendered to the Brazilian Marine Caps das 
tour of duty as a member of the United States Naval wee 


to Brazil. 
For services to the Republic of China in its program for training 
and building up of Chinese Armed Forces. 


Order of Naval Merit, Grade of Officer. 


Hays, Lawrence O., Jr....| Sept. —, 1957 | Brazil......... TEER Pet 
05624 


Special Cravat of the Cloud and 
Banner. 


Peterson, Robert L........| May —, 1948 | China. 
04330 


Colonel 
sae hy Francis J...... Order of the Crown of Thailand, ‘or service as United States Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché 
4081 Second Class, ge Air to Thailand, May-November 1950. 
Coronation Medal...................- For service as United States Naval Attaché and Naval Attach* 
et a to Thailand at the time of the King’s Coronation, 


ay 1950. 
For services rendered in the TRST. education and guidance 
of officers performed as CO of the Cadets of the Dominican 
Republic at k Haima, District of Santo Domingo, white mor 
on active duty attached to the 2nd Mar Brig in Santo Do- 
mingo, October 1923 to October 1924. 


Mar. —, 1957 | Thafland_............... 
Thailand...............- 


suc" aE | Jan. —, 1935 | Santo Domingo.........| Order of Merit, Juan Pablo Duarte... 


Lieutenant Colone: 


Seibert, Charles J., Jr...... 
05419 


Aug. —, 1906 | Braril--.eeparesrsa>sene 


Order of Naval Merit, Degree of | For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy gape toor aT 
Officer. as Marine Member, United States Naval M: 


June 1950 to September 1953. 


Captain 
Duggan, William E......- June —,1952 | Thailand_...............| Order of the White Elephant, Fourth | Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 Thailand 
038220 Class, students who were in the United States. These students 
infiltrated into Thailand where they hel; organize an 
Papo, ray movement which rendered valuable assistance 
e 
Thailand.._............| Santimala (Peace) Medal.............| Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 Thailand 
students who were in the United States. These students 
infiltrated into Thailand where they hel organize an 
underground movement which rendered uable assistance 
to the Allies, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Fleet Admiral 
Halsey, William F., Jr....| Mar. 1,1947 | Argentina_......-....... Grand. Cos of the Order of Naval | Occasion of a visit to Buenos Aires. 
5035 erit. 
Admiral 
Badger, Oscar C...........| June 1,1954 | Brazil. .......-..-..- Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer). | Token of good will. 
7626 
Carney, Robert B.........| Aug. 1,1955 | Spain_..................| Gran Cruz del Merito Naval con dis- | Token of good will. 


tintivo blanco. 
M Exalted Order of White Ele- 


Token of good will. 
paged e of inte t in the Colombian N 

n o resi e Colom! Navy. 
Token of good will. ki 


As Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces, Southern Europe. 
Token of good wi] 
Occasion of a visit to Port Lyautey. 


Sword. Token of good will. 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II.| Token of good will. 
--| Order of Orange-Nassau (Grand | Token of good will. 


ross). 
.| Order of Nichan Iftikhar (Grand | Token of good will. 


Conolly, Richard L..-.... 
8678 


Officer). 
pint See WE RE ee se Order of Italy (Grand | Token of good will. 
cer). 
Du Bose, Laurance T.....| June 1, 1955 | Italy_......-........... ee Merit of the Italian Republic | As Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 
ran cer). 
Duncan, Donald B........| Feb. 28,1957 | Cuba_-_......-......-.- Order of Naval Merit (White Ribbon) | Strengthening the bonds of friendship to the Cuban Navy, 


1 first 
Fahrion, Frank G_........| May 1, 1956 Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer)_| A tour of South America. 


1 Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer).| A tour of South America. 
Fechteler, William M.....| July 1,1956 ES ha gruer of King the First | Token of good will, 
9699 rand Cross). 
Oe Italian Republic ri service as Commander in Chief Allied Forces Southern 
z urope. 
Grand Cross of Ouissam Alaouite....- Wor service in the cause of peace and freedom throughout the 
wor! 
Tunisia...........--..--| Grand Cross of Nicham Iftikhar.......] For service in the cause of peace and freedom throughout the 
world. 
Brazil_.............-....| Order of Naval aa Grand Officer)..| Token of good will. 
Gardner, Matthias B......) Aug. 1, 1956 | Greece.................. Order of hoenix (Grand | Token of good will. 
Glover, Cato D., Jr........| Sept. 1, 1957 | France.................- of Honor (Degree of Officer and | Assistant Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché for Alr, 
Hill, Harry W M: 1952 E r { palo nen 
arry ay 1, panes Legian of Honor ‘Commander = a se ab 
Kirk, Alan G. Mar. 1,1946 | Luxembourg............| Order of Grand of the Coronna Perera lice Sf eseritiocs minier savia 
7002 de Ohene (Grand Cross) and Croix 


uerre. 
Belgium................' Order of Leopold...... -ee-----' Military service during World War IL 


CIV—848 
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Name 


Admiral—Continued 
Radford, Arthur W....... 
9643 


Struble, Arthur D_........ 


122 
Turner, Richmond K..... 
6312 


Vice Admiral 

Baker, Wilder D. 
Barbey, Daniel E. 
Boone, Joel T, (MC)-..-... 

; Dre Coors |e Poser alte 
Greer, Marshall R-........- 
Hanson, Edward W......- 

7634 


Hardison, Osborn B......- 
9722 


Hillenkoetter, Roscoe H... 
lis, Thomas B.........- 
ig 17084 


Johnson, Felix L...------- 
56043 


Lovette, Leland P........- 

Murphy, Marion E......- 

Smith, Allan E..........-- 

Stokes, Thomas M.......- 
57766 

Thurber, Harry R........- 

Whitehead, Richard F.... 
13464 

Wilkins, Charles W-......- 
58917 


Rear Admiral 
Adell, Cecil O.......-...-- 
434 
Ansel, Walter C..........- 
34566 


Armstrong, Henry J., Jr... 
Barbaro, Joseph R-.......-- 


24838 


Bowman, Roscoe L......-- 
5671 


Carpenter, Charles L.....- 
60331 


Clark, David H........... 
Gorp, Oharles O.........- 
Dalton, Carl M........... 


61162 
Decker, Benton W.......- 
20450 


Date of re- 
tirement 


Aug. 1,1957 


July 
July 


1, 1956 
1, 1947 


1,1952 
30, 1951 
1, 1950 
1, 1955 
1, 1953 
1, 1951 


Aug. 
June 
Dec. 
Feb, 
July 
Feb, 


Jan, 1,1955 


May 
Jan. 


1,1957 
1, 1952 


Sept, 1,1952 


30, 1949 
1, 1957 
1, 1954 
1, 1956 

30, 1953 
1, 1955 
1, 1957 


June 
May 
Feb. 
July 
June 
June 
Dec. 


June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1949 


June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1952 


June 30, 1950 
Oct. 1,1954 
June 10, 1956 


June 30, 1953 
June 30,1952 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1949 
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Donor government 


Spain..... Sey Se 
Thaliand.........cscsscaes 
Ethiopia. :.....censssese! 
Ghink® J. nasancdeenente 


IRDA AR E. 


Bravilicss—csccseossess 
TONG AEE EUN EEE 


POU E EE EE 


Thailand..... niiohnanwam 
TUNISIA i. conseaseasparee 
CRIB cen oensenawcsc cen 


DIRE S 


Brazil._.... pueden tert 
China...... EAEI SA Ty 
poet E 
Chile....... ee es 


a AA ABET AR A ENGE A 


a Ts | ie ERGa SUEY aah 


forasll you ca s eE AU 


Cain OERLE T 


Chile... 


POU oo cnaaneccnateces| 


M EER SE S 


Award 


Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit 
(Grand Cross) with White Badge. 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Cross) __ 
Order of Abdon Calderon (first class). 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Merit of the Republic of 


Italy. 
Order’ of Boyaca (Grand Cross) _..._.. 
iy een or Ouissam Alaouite (Grand 
Grand Cross of Naval Merit with 
White Insignia. 
ne of the 1 White Elephant (first 


ass). 
one of Menilek (second class) 
(Grand Cordon). 
Precious Tripod_...... re a ae onsin 


bay tri yA oe of the Sacred Treasure 


Order of Naval Merit (Commander) 

Military Merit (first class)... 

Order of Merit soa oe 

Order of Cristobal C: 

Medal of Honor of the Medical Service 
in Gold, 

Peruvian Naval Cross of Merit.......- 

Legion of Honor Send ee 

Order of Merit (Grand Officer: 


co Nunez de Balboa..........--.-- 
Ghitean Military Medai of the Navy 
rst class), 


ross AVA Order of Naval 
tki: mat Order of ‘Naval Merit (first 

Medal of Merit NEF per Officer) ...... Se 

Rozaa Medal of Merit__.....-..----.. 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer), 

Legion of Honor (Officer) ............- 

Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit 
(Grand Officer). 

Order of Dannabrog (Knight Com- 
mander). 

Order of Naval Merit (Commander), . 

Legion of Honor (Commander). -.-.... 


Military Order (First Olass).......... 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer). 


Order of Naval Merit (first class). .... 

Most Noble Order of the Crown of 
Thailand (second class), 

N An MENA (Grand Oficer) First 

ass. 

Order of Yyn Hui Grand Cordon, 
second class (Cloud and Banner). 

Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer). 

poo of the Abdon Calderon (first 


order of Naval Merit (first class)...... 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer) __ 


Order of Naval Merit Sanwa one a F 


Medallion of the Superior School of 
War (Honorary Degree of course of 
instruction). 

National Order of Honor and Merit 
(Grand Officer) 


Order of Naval Merit (Commander)... 


a bo Cravat Order of Cloud and 
mn 


er, 
orda of Naval Merit (Commander) . . 
Order of the Liberator (Official) ....... 


Medal of Merit (Bernardo O’Higgins) 
(Commander), 

Peruvian Cross of Order of Naval 
Merit (Commander 

Order of Aeronautical Merit..........- 


Order of Naval Merit (Commander) .. 
ithe White Naval Cross of Merit 
(third class). 
Peruvian Navy Cross 
Military Medal (second class)......... 
Military Medal S TE Class) ........- 
Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Com- 


mander), 
Medal of St, Sylvester (Knight Com- 
mander), 


Remarks 


Token of good will. 
Token of good will, 


‘Token of good will, 
Token of good will. 


Token of good will, 

‘Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will, 

Occasion of a visit to United States by the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
For service as Commander, United States Seventh Fleet. 
Occasion returning ashes of late Ambassador Saito to Japan, 


For service in improvement of the 
Armed Forces. 

For services rongarad to the Peruvian Navy. 

Token of good wil 

For distinguished ervico to Chile, 


Token of good will, 
Official visit to Chile, 


For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy, 

For outstanding service to the Cuban Navy. 

Token of good will. 

For services rendered to the Mexican Navy. 

For services rendered as Aide to President Dutra during his 

visit to the United States 

As Naval Attaché at United States Embassy in France. 

Cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 

Cooperation with the Danish Navy. 

Token of good will, 

In Bape dy for services rendered the Allied Cause during 
Forld 

Promotion of good will, 

For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

Occasion of a visit of the U., S. 8. Salem to Tunis. 

Token of good will, 

For services rendered to Brazilian Navy. 

As Director of Pan American Affairs. 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

‘or services rendered to Brazil, 

Completion of course of instruction at the Superior School of 
ar. 


Token of good will. 


Token of good will. 
In appreciation of his help to the Chinese Government. 


Member, United States Naval Mission to Brazil, 
For service as United States Naval Attaché, 


Token of good will, 

For service during World War II, 

For services as United States Navy member (Air) Joint Brazil, 

For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy, 

As Aide to the Spanish Minister of Marine during a visit to 
the United States. = 


Member of the United States Naval Mission to Peru. 
For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 


For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 
For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy, 
For service as Commander Fleet Activities in Japan. 


1958 


Name 


Rear Admiral—Con, 
Dreller, Louis............- 
Evenson, Marvin P....... 

60367 


Ferris, Floyd F-........-.-- 
57032 


Fitzgerald, Phillip H...... 
59667 


Fluegel, Fred O.........-- 
67786 

Fee William R......- 

Gallaher, John F__.......- 

Gordon, Howard W., Jr... 
61147 


1 
Harrison, Beverley R., Jr. 
Haven, Hugh F-..........- 
Heckey, Albert R.....-..- 
61189 


Jalbert, Horace H....-... vet 
8658 
Kauffman, Roland P_..... 
57634 


Kaufman, John H........- 
71459 


63331 
Markey, Gene.........---- 
81910 


MODE Eugene F...... 

Mellhetny, Harry H... 

es Preston V........- 

Miller, Daniel B..........- 
60455 

Morris, Robert M._-.....- 


an? M ichael P. 
Sapero, James J. (MO)...- 
Saunders, Willard A......- 
61250 
Schuirmann, Roscoe E... 
7884 
Sima, Frederick F_.... 
S Carele H A 
el, Herman A.....- 
panag 
Stone, Earl E...........-- 
17056 


Taylor, Ford N.........-- 

Theiss, Paul 8..........--- 

Tho . Alexander C.. 

Wirth, Theodore R... 
57210 

Wood, Hunter, Jr.......-- 
59391 

Young, Edward W-.....-- 


Zahm, John O__........... 
61312 


Captain 
Anderson, Edward R._.... 
60114 
Barber, Leon J. 
Bibby, Lowe H...... Se 
33311 


Date of re- 
tirement 


July 1, 1951 
June 30, 1956 


June 30, 1952 


June 30, 1955 


June 30, 1956 
Aug. 1,1946 
Aug. 1,1956 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1953 
July 1,1954 
June 30, 1957 


1, 1951 
1, 1952 
. 1,1955 
1, 1957 


Nov. 1,1953 


30, 1957 
30, 1957 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1957 
June 30,1953 
June 30, 1957 
30. 1957 


June 


June 


June 


1, 1956 
1, 1950 
30, 1957 
1, 1655 
1, 1957 
30, 1951 
30, 1957 
30, 1949 
1, 1958 


June 
Jan. 
Jun. 
Nov. 
July 
June 
June 
June 
Jan. 


30, 1956 
30, 1949 
30, 1955 
June 30, 1951 
June 30, 195: 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 157 


June 
June 
June 


July 1, 1955 


.| June 30, 1957 


May 1, 1954 
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Donor government 


Philippines. ...........- 


oreto en AAAG T 


5 RRO Sn E ee 


Philippines. ......-....- 


n E N 


Finland E 


Spats Lc accececscncues 
P| OEE OAS nee 
Brazil.. 


POI E N S 


Chile... -nnenne-nnone- 


a i Raed ie PE 


-| Legion 
Order of Danne 


Legion of Honor (Officer)............. 
Order of Naval Merit (Captain)-...... 
a Aa AAAA A 


Cross oi Naval Merit (third class)... 
of Honor (Officer)............- 
Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Com- 
mander). 
Medalla Militar de la Armada (second 


). 
Naval Order Admiral Padilla (Officer). 
Royal Order of the Phoenix (Com 


mander). 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class I.. 
Order of the Sword (Knight Com- 
mander). 
Naval Military Medal (second class)... 
Royal orn of the Phoenix (Com- 


order of the Liberator San Martin 
(Knight Commander). 
Legion of Honor (Officer) ............- 


Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit....... 


Bronze Anahaw Leaf—Philippine 
Legion of Honor (Officer). 
Legion of Honor (Officer) ..... SA <r 


Order of Nichan Iftikhar (Com- 
mander). 

Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Com- 
mander), 
Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit 
(Knight Commander), 

Legion of H 


ONOF n ...-2-nnnceeeoe------ 


Order of the Star of Italian Solidarity.|. 


be pal R Military Service 

Order of Naval Merit (Commander). - 

Naval Merit Cross_...:......-.......- 

Order of Naval Merit (Second Class).. 

Cross of a net of the White Rose 
(Second 

Order of 5 re a oe 

Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Com- 
mands: 

Order of Orange-Nassau. Oom- 
mander). 

Order of Naval Merit (First Class)... 

Medal of Special Merit_.............- 

Preah. White Nava! Cross of Merit 
(Third Class). 

Order of El-Maaraf_..........-.,-.-.-- 

Order of Naval Merit (Commander). . 

Order of Naval Merit (First Class)... 

Order of Naval Merit (Commander)... 

Order of Military Merit (First Class). 

anions Aig of Legion of Honour 
( 

brs om Cross of Nava! Merit (Grand 

Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Com- 

mander). 

Imperial Order of the Rising Sun 
(Fourth C 

Military Cross (First Class)... ------ 

evel Merit of Honor (Commenda- 

Naval Cross of Merit_........-.--.---- 

Mili Medal of the Navy (Second 


Order of Naval Merit (Commander)... 


Military Merit (Second Class)......-. 
Third Order of the Sacred Treasure... 
Order of Military Merit (Officer)... 


For service to the Philippines. 
For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 
‘or services as Chief, N: Sect: Uni S tary 
ie ra f, Navy ion, ted States Milii 


For service during World War II, 

For services rendered to the Danish people. 

Sivan cn Officer and technical advisor f for the Latin American 

Token of good will, 

For service to the Colombian Governmen 

For service with the Chief of Navy Section ‘Joint United States 
Military Aid on to Greece, 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

oo Staff cae to Commander Philadelphia Group, Atlantic 

Reserve FI 

For duty as Naval Attaché, Athens, Greece. 

Senior Nava! Adviser, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Token of good will. 

For service as a member of the United States Naval Misston to 

Token of good will. 

For service during the two World Wars. 

Token of good will. 

For cooperation with Peruvian Navy during training, San 
Diego. Californ ia, d 

Token of good will, 


Reason for award unknown, 


Foe a otic as Naval Liaison Officer, Headquarters, Eighth 

Senior Yönited States Naval Advisor, Brazilian Naval War 

United States Naval Attaché, Madrid.” 

Service to the Chilean Navy. 

Assistance during visit of Finnish vesse! to New York, 1937. 

United States Naval Attaché, Rome, Italy. 

Ror cooperating with Peruvian Navy training, San Diego, Cal- 

United States Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché for Air, The 

United States Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché for Air. 

United States Naval Attaché, Mexico City. 

Senior Member, Sommubmies States Navy Ad Hoc Trn 
Study Committee, 1 

Services rendered to Egypt 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

‘Token of good will, 

Assistance in training French Navy. 

Cooperation with Pernvian Navy. 

Token of good will. 

Occasion of the return of ashes of Ambassador Saito to Japan. 

Token of good will. 

Token of good will. 

za. cooperation with Peruvian Navy during training, San 

For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 

United States Naval Mission to Brazil services to Brazilian 
War College. 


Token o. good will, 
Token of good will. 
Chief, Military Mission to Brazil tour o! duty. 


13480 


Name 


Captain—Continued 
Donaho, Doyle G........- 
61091 
Fairbanks, Douglas E...--. 
105759 


Fleck, Harold R..........- 
34481 

Gade, Jobn A............- 
18358 

Gardiner, Josef M_.......- 

Greenacre, Alvord J_.....- 
60183 


Hudson, Homer B.......-- 

Islev-Petersen, Harold J... 
78085 

Jarrell, Henry T_.........- 
61436 

Kirten, William, Jr.......- 

Lee, Charles L._.........- 

Li 

Mathews, Laurance O., Jr- 

“anager aad Burnham O... 


78 
Smith-Hutton, Henri H... 
57756 
Stickney, Fred R.........- 
59375. 
g Willard J.........-- 
Thew, Joseph P..........- 
Tibbitts, Frank P........- 
59671 
Zollars, Allen M........... 
61578 


Commander 
Hathaway, Marvin F....-. 
Pilson, Louis J...........- 

168274 
see Harry O-......- 
Ruff, Robert R-........-.- 
203373 


Lieutenant Commander 
Beck, George W., Jr...-.-- 


Bell, William E.......-.-- 
291761 


Se, James B. 
Gratz, Richard A. 


Lieutenant 


Maxwell, Raym dE. 
axwell, ond E___.. 
136831 


L.eutenant Junior Grade 
Connell, Clyde E., Jr..... 
(MC) 272987 
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Date of re- 


Donor government 
tirement 


June 30, 1957 
Oct, 1,1954 


AG RE a 


Sin Sa ORDAS el 


1, 1955 
1, 1953 
1, 1955 
30, 1956 |, 


30, 1953 
1, 1956 
1, 1948 

30, 1955 

30, 1954 

. 1,1956 
1, 1957 

30, 1956 

30, 1957 
1, 1957 

30, 1954 

30, 1952 

30, 1955 

30, 1952 

30, 1954 

30, 1955 
1, 1957 


iy I A 
Finland. cs cccannse eas! 


Brazil....... concancoceves| 
Obese EAA a 
JODO EONA NEST DEN 
Sweden 


1, 1956 
1, 1957 
31, 1953 
. 28, 1957 


Braril........ acccavescen| 


POPU. .cccaccosevseususe=| 


Chile canes 


e 1,1957 
1, 1956 
1, 1954 
. 1,1956 
1, 1946 
1, 1955 
1, 1957 


1,1956 
1, 1956 
. 1,1956 
» 1,1956 


Obis. caia nane 


Colombia...........--=- 


1, 1054,| Egypt---.-------neso--- 


Award 


Honor and Merit (Commander).._.... 
One of San a of Antiochia 


d Officer 
War Cross of Atiitary ii eee 
Order of the Crown (Officer! 


Second 
Order of King O E the First_....... 
The Grand Priory in the British 
Realm of the Venerable Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem (Officer), 
Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Officer)..- 
Royal Order of the Sword (Knight 
Commander) (Second Class), 
Legion of Honor (Officer) 
Commemorative Medal Antarctic 
Distinguishing Device. 
Mexican Naval Medal (Merito Espe- 
Royal Ora ee of the Sword (Knight 
om der). 
Peruvian © Cross of Naval Merit (Com- 
Orcas of oN aval Merit (Third Class)... 
Order of Special Merit....... 
Royal Order of the Phoenix. 
Order of Naval Merit (Knight)....... 
“geod ee: the White Rose (Com- 
order of Military Merit (Second 
Royal Order rder ots ee Phoenix (Cross of 
mmandi 
Military Medal Second Class) ........ 
Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Cherifien) 
Legion of Honor (Commander).......-) 


Order of Naval Merit (Commander)... 


Military Medal (Second Class)_.......| Distin; 


Order of the Sacred Treasure (Third 
Big) of aga! 
ae. er of the Sword (Knight 


mander’ 
Navy y Military Medal sa) 


Order of Naval Merit (Official)........ 

Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit 
(Officer) 

Naval Military Medal (Third Class)... 


Order of Naval Merit (Officer)........ 


Order of Naval Merit (OfMicer).....-.-- 

Peeps s of Naval Merit (Com- 

order of i Nutar Merit, Chung Mu 
with Gold 

Medal of Naval Metta ns. 

French Medaille de l’ Aeronautique.... 

Pernvian Cross of Naval Merit (Of- 


cer). 
rae Cross of Naval Merit (OM- 
cer). 


Military Medai (Third Class)........ 

Naval Order (Almirante Padilla) 
1823-1947. 

Breast Order of Yun Hui............. 


Peruvian ee of Naval Merit 
(Gentleman) 


Medal Commemorative of the Fight 
against Cholera. 


Remarks 


Token of good will, 
Charitable work in Italy. 
Services during War World II. 
For international philanthropic and diplomatic activities, 
Promotion of Anglo-American affairs, 
eros of Care Commission (Civilian capacity) Italian food 
Charitable services to Greece during World War II. 
For public service in behalf of charity and the unfortunate. 
For meritorious service. 
Token of good will. 
Token of good will, 
Services as a member of the Antarctic forces, 
Token of good will, 
Token of good will. 
For services to the Peruvian Navy. Engineering adviser, 
Token of good will. 
Token of good will. 
Service as a member of mission on aid to Greece. 
Services to Brazilian Navy. 
Token of good will. 
Token of good will, 
Token of good will, 
Distinguished service to the Chilean Navy, 
Director of Naval Activities, Port Lyautey, Morocco. 
United States Naval Attaché, Paris, France. 
Services rendered Brazilian Navy, Sub-Chief United States 
Naval Mission to Braz 
tinguished service K the Chilean Naval Commission. 
Token of good will, 
Token of good will. 
Chief, United States Naval Mission to Chile, 


For services rendered to the Brazilian Government, 

Token of good will. 

Liaison officer for vessels being transferred to South American 
countries. 

Token of good will, 


For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 

For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy. 

For service to the Republic of Korea Navy. 

Member of United States Naval Mission, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Token of good will. 

For cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 

For cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 


Services to Chilean Naval Commission, 

ria in the modernization ol the Are Antioquia and Are 
Adviser in designing and building the training school. 
Cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 


Participation in the fight against cholera. 


1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senate for passing 
the bill, particularly because it includes 
former Senator Warren Austin, who has 
retired, and who would very much ap- 
preciate having personal custody of cer- 
tain decorations which have. been 
granted to him by foreign countries. 

It is, I believe, a proper procedure that, 
so long as Officials are in service, they 
should not hold personal possession of 
decorations awarded to them by foreign 
countries, but when they have retired— 
as former Senator Austin has, after years 
of brilliant service in this body and after 
other years of brilliant service, including 
service as the first Ambassador of the 
United States to the United Nations— 
they should have personal possession of 
such decorations. I am very glad indeed 
that by the vote of the Senate, former 
Senator Austin has been given the priv- 
ilege of having in his personal posses- 
sion the decorations awarded to him. 


SUSPENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN INTER- 
EST OF NATIONAL SECURITY— 
REFERENCE OF HOUSE AMEND- 
MENT TO COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1411) 
to amend the act of August 26, 1950, re- 
lating to the suspension of employment 
of civilian personnel of the United States 
in the interest of national security, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the act of August 26, 1950, chapter 
803 (64 Stat. 476), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: “That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 6 of the act of August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), as amended (5 
U. S. C. 652), or the provisions of any other 
law, the head of any department or agency of 
the United States Government may, in his 
absolute discretion and when deemed nec- 
essary in the interest of national security, 
suspend, without pay, any civilian officer or 
employee of the Government. To the extent 
that such agency head determines that the 
interests of the national safety and security 
permit, the employee concerned shall be no- 
tified of the reasons for his suspension and 
within 30 days after such notification any 
such person shall have an opportunity to 
submit any statements or affidavits to the 
Official designated by the head of the agency 
concerned to show why he should be rein- 
stated or restored to duty. The agency head 
concerned may, following such investigation 
and review as he deems necessary, terminate 
the employment of such suspended civilian 
officer or employee whenever he shall deter- 
mine such termination necessary or advisable 
in the interest of the national security of the 
United States: Provided, That any employee 
having a permanent or indefinite appoint- 
ment, and having completed his proba- 
tionary or trial period, who is a citizen of the 
United States whose employment is sus- 
pended under the authority of this act, shall 
be given after his suspension and before his 
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employment is terminated under the au- 
thority of this act, (1) a written statement 
within 30 days after the suspension of the 
charges against him, which shall be subject 
to amendment within 30 days thereafter and 
which shall be stated as specifically as secu- 
rity considerations permit; (2) an opportu- 
nity within 30 days thereafter (plus an addi- 
tional 30 days if the charges are amended) to 
answer such charges and to submit affidavits; 
(3) a hearing, at the employee's request, by 
a duly constituted agency authority for this 
purpose; (4) a review of his case by the 
agency head, or some official designated by 
him, before a decision adverse to the em- 
ployee is made final; and (5) a written 
statement of the decision of the agency head: 
Provided further, That any person whose em- 
ployment is so suspended or terminated un- 
der the authority of this act may, in the 
discretion of the agency head concerned, be 
reinstated or restored to duty, and if rein- 
stated or restored, by action of the agency 
head under this proviso or pursuant to de- 
termination and decision of the Civil Service 
Commission under section 4, shall be allowed 
compensation for all or any part of the 
period of such suspension or termination in 
an amount not to exceed the difference be- 
tween the amount such person would nor- 
mally have earned during the period of such 
suspension or termination, at the rate he 
was receiving on the date of suspension or 
termination, as appropriate and the interim 
net earnings of such person: Provided jur- 
ther, That nothing contained in this act shall 
be deemed to require the suspension of any 
civilian officer or employee prior to hearing 
or termination: Provided further, That to the 
extent consistent with the interest of the 
national security in the light of the facts 
and circumstances of the particular case, the 
department or agency head concerned shall 
utilize, in lieu of other provisions of this act 
or any Executive order issued under thie 
act, the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
August 24, 1912 (Public Law 623, 83d Cong.), 
and section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944 in connection with the suspension 
or termination of employment of any civilian 
officer or employee. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this act shall 
impair the powers vested in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 or the requirements of section 161 of 
such act that adequate provision be made for 
administrative review of any determination 
to dismiss any employee of such Commission, 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, “national secu- 
rity” means all governmental activities of the 
United States Government involving the na- 
tional safety and security, including but not 
limited to activities concerned with the pro- 
tection of the United States from internal 
subversion or foreign aggression. All em- 
ployees of any department or agency of the 
United States Government are deemed to be 
employed in an activity of the Government 
involving national security. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, upon the 
request of any employee, to review the deci- 
sion, under this act and under any Executive 
order issued pursuant to this act, of the 
agency head concerned in the case of such 
employee with respect to the validity, truth, 
and merits of the charges made and with 
respect to the procedures followed. The Com- 
mission shall prepare a written opinion and 
decision in each such case containing its 
recommendations with respect to the deci- 
sion of the agency head. The Commission 
shall transmit its opinion and decision to the 
agency head concerned for action in accord- 
ance therewith. The determination by the 
Commission of any question or other matter 
connected with such review shall be final 
and conclusive. If any member of the Com- 
mission does not concur in such opinion and 
decision, he may file a dissenting opinion. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senate passed S. 1411, 
and the House has amended it. It is now 
an entirely new bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to S. 1411 be 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service for study. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to having the amendment 
referred to the committee, for study, but 
I hope that after it has been considered, 
it will be reported to the Senate, so that 
action may be taken on it during this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is my hope that we will report it back 
promptly. We will probably have a 


“meeting of the committee on Thursday. 


Iask that the House amendment be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service for study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to S. 1411 will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, as requested by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to-the bill (H.-R. 7963) to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 10, 1958, p. 13383, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is a 
good report and a good bill. The House 
receded on 10 of the 14 differences of 
opinion between the two Houses. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment clarifying and explaining the con- 
ference report may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE REPORT, H. R. 
7963, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
H. R. 7963, the bill which rewrites the 

Small Business Act, as reported by the con- 

ferees, is a good bill. The bill makes four 

major changes in existing law: 

1. It removes the time limit on the life of 
the Small Business Administration, and this 
agency would become a permanent part of 
the Federal establishment; 

2. It increases the revolving fund for busi- 
ness loans by $295 million, which amount is 
estimated to be sufficient through fiscal year 
1959; 

3. It raises the maximum loan limit for 
business loans from $250,000 to $350,000; and 
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4. It directs the Small Business Administra- 
tion to assist small firms in obtaining Gov- 
ernment research and development contracts 
and in realizing benefits from Government 
research and development contracts. 

The Senate made 14 substantive amend- 
ments to H. R. 7963, as passed by the House. 
Ten of these amendments were accepted by 
the House conferees without amendment. 
The conferees made four substantive changes 
in the bill as passed by the Senate, and these 
changes are as follows: 

1. The Senate amendment which would en- 
able small-business concerns to obtain a fair 
share of Government sales was amended to 
make certain that existing preferences per- 
taining to the disposal of Federal property 
would not be disturbed. 

2. The Senate amendment which deleted a 
House provision requiring the establishment 
of variable size standards for the purposes of 
Government procurement, within 60 days af- 
ter enactment, was amended to accept a 
portion of language recommended by the 
House of Representatives. This language 
requires that the definition of small-business 
concerns, for procurement purposes, shall 
vary from industry to industry to the extent 
necessary to reflect differing characteristics 
of such industries and to take proper account 
of other relevant factors. 

3. As passed by the Senate, H. R. 7963 con- 
tained a provision authorizing the Small 
Business Administration to permit employ- 
ees to take training courses with payment of 
salaries and expenses by the SBA during the 
period of training. Subsequent to passage 
of H. R. 7963 by the Senate, a general train- 
ing bill covering all Federal employees was 
enacted. For this reason, the Senate Con- 
ferees agreed to delete this provision of the 
bill. 

4. The Senate amended a provision of 
H. R. 7963 to retain provisions of existing law 
setting a maximum interest rate of 6 per- 
cent on business loans made by the Small 
Business Administration. As passed by the 
House, this maximum rate had been lowered 
to 5 percent. The House conferees were 
adamant on this provision of the bill, and 
the conference finally agreed to accept 514 
percent as a maximum interest rate on the 
SBA portion of business loans. 

I believe that the conference has produced 
a good bill, and I recommend that the Senate 
approve the conference report. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION OF 
COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND OTHER 
MINERALS FROM DOMESTIC 
MINES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the Senate is now operat- 
ing under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Each side is limited 
to 15 minutes of debate on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order, so that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware may be heard. 

Mr. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment proposes to strike 
the price support for tungsten from the 
pending bill. In my opinion, there is no 
justification for including tungsten in 
the bill even if the bill is to be enacted. 
Yesterday, during. the debate, the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the bill as 
reported by the committee had the com- 
plete endorsement of the various de- 
partments of the administration. I said 
at that time that I felt there was some 
misunderstanding in that regard because 
I could not conceive of the departments 
of the Government having endorsed the 
bill as it was reported by the committee. 

I have taken the matter up with the 
various departments, and I have letters 
from them. I was correct in my state- 
ment of yesterday, because according to 
the letters I have received the depart- 
ments have not endorsed the bill with 
the prices as was reported by the com- 
mittee. Ishall read from the first letter 
I have before me. It comes from the 
Department of Commerce, and reads as 
follows: 

I will read my question first. This is 
what I asked the Department: 

Does the Department endorse the subsidy 
formula recommended in this bill and do 
you recommend its enactment? 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not now. 

Mr. BIBLE. I merely wish to ask a 
short question. To whom did the Sen- 
ator say the letter was addressed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Sinclair Weeks, the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In his reply, which 
I received late yesterday afternoon, the 
Secretary said: 

I assume you are aware that certain amend- 
ments in this respect were added to the bill 
in the form in which it was reported out by 
the Senate committee on July 3. For your 


information, we do not favor these amend- 
ments. 


I next quote from a letter I wrote to 
the Department of the Interior, in which 
I asked the same question; namely, 
whether they endorsed the bill as it was 
reported by the committee. Yesterday 
afternoon I received a reply from the 
Department of the Interior. My letter 
was addressed to Secretary Seaton. The 
reply I received was signed by Acting 
mo bea of the Interior Chilson. He 
Said: 


The Department recommends the enact- 
ment of S. 4036, if amended to conform sub- 
stantially to the administration’s proposal 
as presented by Secretary Seaton to the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on June 19. Amendments to the bill by the 
committee have increased the stabilization 
payments specified in the Department’s June 
19 proposal. We believe these increases are 
not needed to achieve the objectives of the 
program. 


July 11 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senator 
from Delaware aware of the fact that our 
stockpile objective has been cut from 
5 years to 3 years; that the metals cov- 
ered by the bill are in excess of a 3-year 
demand; and that tungsten is in excess 
of a 5-year demand by 170 percent—170 
percent of a 5-year program—and that 
the program has been reduced to 3 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not aware of 
the percentage, but I know that the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement that 
tungsten is in oversupply. ‘The supply 
exceeds the programed amount by far. 
A question was raised by the committee 
as to the method of financing. The 
statement was made yesterday that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had endorsed 
the financing arrangements of the com- 
mittee bill. I expressed some doubt at 
the time as to whether the Treasury had 
done so. I had written to Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson, My letter was 
dated July 1. His reply was sent to my 
office yesterday afternoon, I shall read 
one part of it: 

The provision establishes no new lending 
agency. This type of financing is justifiable 
only where the program involved contem- 
plates repayments. In this particular case 
funds borrowed from the Treasury would be 
used to make subsidy payments which would 
not be repaid. In these circumstances there 
is no justification for this type of financing 
and the Treasury is opposed to it. 


Likewise, I have received a letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget. I had 
asked them the same question; namely, 
whether the Bureau favored the method 
of financing contained in the bill as 
reported by the committee. I quote from 
their answer: 

The Bureau does not favor the creation of 
a borrowing authority for this program, and 
would strongly recommend that appropria- 
tions be used to finance the program. 


Mr. President, I raise this point to 
clear up any doubt that the bill can be 
offered to the Senate as an administra- 
tion-recommended bill. Itisnot. There 
is not a single agency which favors the 
bill as it is presently before the Senate. 
All are in favor of the bill being amend- 
ed to correct some of the extravagant 
ideas of the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes from my time to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When did the Sen- 
ator from Delaware get these letters? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yesterday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator will 
recall that yesterday we tried to learn 
if he had any information in this re- 
spect. I suggest that, in all fairness, 
these letters be printed in full in the REC- 
ORD, so that all Senators can have on 
tomorrow, at least, if not today, the op- 
portunity of seeing just what they con- 
tain. I think we are entitled to all the 
information. 

I point out, in contrast to what the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
said, that so far as tungsten is concerned, 
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this is not a stockpiling program. We 
can buy tungsten from Korea and else- 
where; we can pay for it under the aid 
program; but it seems we cannot afford 
to spend $7 million to take care of our 
own producers. 

Two years ago, 700 tungsten mines 
were operating in the United States. Do 
Senators know how many tungsten 
mines are operating in this country now? 
There is only one in the domestic tung- 
sten industry. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute, to amplify the request 
of the Senator from Montana. May we 
not only have the letters introduced 
made a part of the Recorp in full, but 
may we have them made available to us 
during the course of the day? I think, in 
fairness, we should see the letters in their 
entirety, so that we may be able to guide 
ourselves accordingly as we proceed in 
the debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I fully agree with 
the Senator’s suggestion. I am surprised 
that the members of the committee did 
not know this to start with. They stated 
on the floor yesterday that the bill had 
the complete endorsement of the Govern- 
ment agencies. If the committee did not 
know, why did they not so state? Iam 
perfectly willing to make the letters 
available. I said yesterday, as appears in 
the Recorp, that I would either retract 
my statement or prove it. I had been 
told what was in the letters, and when 
I reached my office I read their contents. 
They completely support my statements 
that this bill as reported was not en- 
dorsed by the agencies. 

But again I say it is the responsibility 
of the committee, when they report a 
bill to the Senate, to make certain they 
know the position of the departments 
concerned. 

I made my inquiry on July 1, after I 
learned that the bill would soon be con- 
sidered by the Senate. I asked certain 
questions, all of which will be placed in 
the Recorp. But it was not my respon- 
sibility to contact the members of the 
committee late yesterday afternoon. 
Surely the committee likewise should 
have verified what they were talking 
about or just admitted that they were 
not sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. The Senator from Delaware 
has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 5 minutes 
remaining of the time which he allotted 
to himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to reserve my 5 minutes and let the 
opposition take whatever time they wish, 
to reply to what I have said thus far, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. First, I wish to clarify 
the Recorp on one point. If I under- 
stood the Senator from Delaware cor- 
rectly—and I think I did—he said he 
was surprised that the members of the 
committee were not aware of the oppo- 
sition of the Secretary of the Interior, 
as evidenced by the letter from which he 
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has read 1 or 2 sentences, and which 
he received yesterday. We do not have 
the benefit of the letter which was re- 
ceived yesterday. But I think a careful 
study of the Recorp will clearly indicate 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], and I all said we had 
no question whatever that there was a 
difference of opinion in one particular 
area, and that was the difference in the 
price of lead, of zinc, and fluorspar. 

The Recorp is replete with the state- 
ments of the Senator from Colorado, the 
Senator from Montana, the Senator from 
Utah, and myself. I simply want to have 
the Recorp clear on that one point. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think I should state to the Senate that 
the bill was presented to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The pending 
proposal has the approval of the Act- 
ing Secretary of State. One of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Commerce, Sin- 
clair Weeks to the contrary notwith- 
standing, appeared before the commit- 
tee in favor of the bill. 

Mr. President, I think it is about time 
we began to take care of our own for 
achange. There is no difference, so far 
as I can see, between the committee’s 
viewpoint and the administration’s view- 
point in the matter of tungsten. The 
price is agreed on as to tungsten, and in 
the field of copper, as well. 

There is a slight difference in the 
fields of fluorspar, zinc, and lead. But 
I say that even in those fields the ad- 
ministration goes 95 percent of the way. 

But does not Congress have any re- 
sponsibility? What are we? Are we a 
bunch of robots? We have responsibili- 
ties to our own people and our own econ- 
omy. I think the committee did right, 
under the chairmanship of my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], in putting into 
the bill floor prices in the fields of zinc, 
lead, and tungsten, prices which will 
give stability to the industry, result in a 
stabilization of the economy, and, in 
turn, furnish employment to those long- 
est and hardest hit segments of our econ- 
omy. I certainly think the committee 
did the right thing. 

I, for one, do not believe we should 
take everything from the administration 
as is, simply because it comes from the 
administration. I would say the same 
thing about a Democratic administra- 
tion that I am now saying about a Re- 
publican administration. 

Furthermore, a year ago the adminis- 
tration submitted a price proposal which 
was contained in a bill reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Why did they, in an era of great 
depression, lower the prices, so far as 
they were concerned, in the fields of lead 
and zinc? Why was it a good, sound 
price a year ago, but is not a good, sound 
price today? 

I pointed out in the Senate yesterday 
that one of the few lead mines remain- 
ing in southeastern Missouri will close 
down on July 12—tomorrow—after 240 
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years of operation. Why? Not because 
they do not have the ore bodies there, 
but because production costs are high, 
and the price paid for lead today is too 
low to enable the mine to produce it. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that when I was in the School of Mines, 
at Butte, Mont., it was brought to my at- 
tention by my instructors that only 1 
out of 4,000 prospects develops into any- 
thing worthwhile. These people take 
chances. 

I think we should recognize that this 
segment of our economy should be given 
some assurances. If we can give assur- 
ances to the Koreans, the Turks, and the 
others in the field of mineral develop- 
ments, I think we can, for a change, take 
a little interest in the development of 
our own mineral resources which will 
benefit our own people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment is the so-called tungsten 
amendment, which would strike from the 
bill the provision for stabilization pay- 
ments for tungsten. 

Let me echo the sentiments which 
have been expressed so eloquently and so 
persuasively by the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Those engaged in the tungsten indus- 
try are this very day fighting for their 
very existence. Today, only one tungsten 
mine is in operation in the entire United 
States. Two years ago, 700 tungsten 
mines were in operation, 

My native State of Nevada is the 
largest tungsten producer in the Nation. 
In second place is the State of Califor- 
nia; in third place is the State of North 
Carolina; next come Colorado, Arizona, 
Utah, and Idaho, I believe, and Mon- 
tana, which have some tungsten prop- 
erties. 

In my State only a year or a year and 
one-half ago there were five tungsten- 
producing communities in operation and 
supporting payrolls, which not only 
helped the general economy of the area 
but also helped the tax structure. Just 
1 week ago the oldest tungsten mine in 
the entire Nation, a mine which has 
operated, with only 1 short period of 
interruption, I believe, since 1911, closed 
its doors; and only 2 or 3 watchmen now 
remain there, in hopes that something 
can be done to restore that industry. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wrtu1aMs] has made 
much of the fact that the stockpiles are 
full. He has quoted Dr. Flemming. Dr. 
Flemming did appear before our com- 
mittee early in 1957, and did say that 
the defense needs and the minimum ob- 
jectives of the stockpiles had been met, 
But he also said that, in his considered 
judgment, it was in the best interests of 
our national security to keep the mines 
open and going, so as to have a sound 
mobilization base. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Nevada has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, insofar as 
tungsten is concerned, the pending bill 
is not a stockpiling program bill. It is 
a stabilization-price program bill, which 
has as its objective keeping in existence 
a very much skeletonized tungsten in- 
dustry—which must exist—by assuring 
a price of $36 a unit, which certainly is 
the bare minimum. 

The total cost to the United States 
taxpayers to keep this industry in exist- 
ence this year and each of the 5 follow- 
ing years will be a maximum of $7 million 
a year. 

Let me also say that these prices and 
this maximum liability will be incurred 
only if actual sales are made by the 
tungsten producers to the fabricators and 
to the domestic market in the United 
States. 

Admittedly, the tungsten industry can- 
not compete with the importations of 
cheap tungsten from overseas. 

So this is an honest and a sincere ef- 
fort to try to keep open a critical stra- 
tegic industry, so the mines will not close, 
never to reopen, but will be ready, in 
case of need, to help and to assist us in 
matters affecting the national security. 

Mr. President, let me inquire how much 
time remains under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain under the control of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 1 minute to my 
distinguished senior colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I prefer 
to wait until Senators on the other side 
have used more of their time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Then, Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains under my control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe I shall need all of that time. 
If I do not, and if Senators on the other 
side of the question wish to have more 
time, I shall be glad to yield some time 
to them. 

At this time I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
speaking of the need for the minerals 
covered by the bill, reference has been 
made to the testimony of Dr. Flemming 
in 1957. Yesterday I placed Dr. Flem- 
ming’s statement in the Recorp; and I 
repeat it now, as follows: 

Tungsten on hand exceeds both the mini- 
mum and long-time stockpile objectives. 
The inventory plus orders is larger than the 
total 5-year requirements. There is clearly 
no defense justification for a continuation 
of this program because even without any 
access to either domestic or foreign sources 
of supply in the event of war, we would have 
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enough in the stockpile to meet total re- 
quirements for approximately a 5-year period. 


That statement was made in 1957 by 
Dr. Flemming, then the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This week, under date of July 7, I have 
received a letter from the General Serv- 
ices Administration, signed by Mr. Floete, 
the Administrator. I shall read now 
from Mr. Floete’s letter in answer to 
the same question and before the de- 
bate concludes, I shall place all the let- 
ters in the RECORD. 

Mr. Floete said: 

Total Government inventories of lead, 
zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten tri- 
oxide exceed the stockpile objectives for these 
materials, Government inventories of cop- 
per exceed the interim basic stockpile 
objective. 


In the next paragraph he states: 

Government inventories exceed the objec- 
tives originally established for * * * tung- 
sten trioxide by 744 million short ton units. 


In other words, our maximum stock- 
pile objectives of tungsten today are ex- 
ceeded by 742 million short ton units; 
and clearly no justification could pos- 
sibly be made for a continuation of the 
purchases of tungsten. 

The pending bill proposes that the 
Government pay a subsidy up to $18 a 
ton to the producers of tungsten when- 
ever they sell it for any price below $36 
a ton. In other words, they could sell it 
for $18 a ton and then bill Uncle Sam for 
the difference. There will be no incen- 
tive to the producer of tungsten to try 
to get a stabilized market or to try to 
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get a good price for the tungsten he pro- 
duced because under the bill, even if he 
sells his tungsten for $18 a ton or $20 a 
ton, he will receive a total return of $36 
a ton. In such case, he will simply 
submit the invoice to Uncle Sam, and 
Uncle Sam will graciously write out a 
check large enough to pay for the dif- 
ference between the price at which the 
tungsten is sold and the guaranteed price 
of $36 a ton. 

Mr. President, I say there is no justi- 
fication for such a program. This is 
simply the Brannan plan for the mining 
industry. The Treasury should not be 
burdened with such an expensive pro- 
gram, especially when the stockpiles al- 
ready are sufficient. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a report or table submitted by 
the Department of Commerce, dated 
July 8, which shows the prices received 
for tungsten during the last 5 years. The 
table shows that in 1958 the price was 
between $10 and $12.50 a ton, although 
the price is subject to a tariff of approxi- 
mately $7, which would result in a total 
price of approximately $17 or $18. 

This bill allows domestic producers to 
meet foreign competition and bill the dif- 
ferential to the taxpayers. 

Once this formula for subsidizing 
American industry is adopted there will 
be no limit to the number of industries 
coming under the subsidy umbrella. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Range of prices, tungsten concentrates in short-ton units, foreign wolframite at United Slates 
ports (less duty of $7.93) 


January... $46. 50-$52. 50 | $21.00-$24.00 | $25. 
- 46. 00 16.00- 20. 00 30. 
44.00 15, 00- 18. 00 27. 
42.00 16.00- 31.00 27. 
42.00 24.00- 29.00 30. 

43. 00 23. 00- 25. 50 32. 

43. 00 22. 00- 23.00 32. 
438.00 24, 00- 25.00 32. 

43. 00 23. 50- 26.00 33. 
42.00 24. 00- 25. 75 $4. 

36. 00 24. 75- 25. 50 33. 

28. 00 25. 50- 27.75 33. 


1955 1956 1958 
75-$31.50 | $33. 50-$34. 00 $11. 00-$12, 50 
00- 33. 50 33. 50- 34.00 

50- 33. 50 34.00- 34. 50 

50- 31.00 33.25- 33.75 

00- 31.00 33.00- 30. 50 

50- 33.00 33. 00- 33. 50 

00- 33. 00 33. 00- 33. 50 

50- 32. 50 30. 50- 82, 00 

50- 34. 00 32. 00- 32. 25 

00- 34. 50 30-50- 31. 00 

50- 34. 00 27. 50- 27.50 

00- 33.50 28.75- 28. 75 


Sources: Jan. 1, 1953-April 1955, Engineering and Mining Journal Mineral and Metal Marks, Weekly. May 1955 


to present, Engineering and Mining Journal, Monthly. 


Note that the he sigan ea are essentially the prices of imports. before application of dutics ($7.93 per short-ton 


unit), since domestic pr 
siderably higher price-support programs, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The purpose of the 
pending bill is to pay the differential be- 
tween the foreign import price and the 
$36 a ton price. This is nothing more 
than an indirect method of dealing with 
a tariff by eliminating the tariff on these 
products and putting the burden on the 
American taxpayers. 

As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] suggested yesterday, if we are 
going to have this kind of program for 
tungsten, lead, zinc, fluorspar, copper, 
and other minerals, why should we not 
have it for pottery, textiles and all other 
products of industries which are in 
trouble as a result of foreign importa- 
tions? 


ucers shipped almost their entire output to the Government until mid-105¢ under con- 


Only yesterday in the debate the point 
was made by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL] that next year 
he may ask for the inclusion of coal and 
aluminum in such a program, The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
served notice that he will ask the com- 
mittee next week to give consideration 
to reporting to the Senate a measure 
which will also put metallurgical 
fluorspar under this same formula. 
This is the opening wedge. Once we 
establish this formula and this method 
of dealing with products, we open the 
door. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Once we open the door, we are in seri- 
ous trouble. I frankly think that what 
is now proposed is not the method by 
which to deal with the present problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With reference to the 
letters which the Senator from Delaware 
mentioned, are the statements contained 
in those letters in accord with what is 
contained on page 9 of the report, which 
states: 

This new section 404 in lieu of section 406 
as found on page 14 is self-explanatory, and 
there is ample precedent for this method of 
financing a program such as the minerals 
stabilization program. 


Then it lists public works or facilities, 
low-rent housing, slum clearance and 
urban renewal, farm housing, Federal 
home-loan bank, and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Devartment 
points out in its reply that a precedent 
was set when Congress established loan 
authorities, but it also points out that 
the other loan authorities which have 
been established are for the purpose of 
disbursing loans to individuals or cor- 
porations or for the purpose of buying 
goods. 

The loaning authorities would have 
something to show for the money, it 
would be in the form of inventories or 
would be covered by notes. In this case 
the expenditures will be made for the 
subsidies, and there will be nothing to 
support the loans. The Treasury De- 
partment insists that we should deal with 
it as a direct appropriation if the bill is 
to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 4 minutes 
remaining to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes, and I yield now to the Senator 
from Ohio. I have promised to yield 
also to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the discussion of 
yesterday I heard the Senator from West 
Virginia {Mr. Revercoms] indicate that 
he contemplated supporting the bill, but 
expected next year to ask that similar 
treatment be accorded to coal and alumi- 
num. 

In Ohio many coal mines are not oper- 
ating, and many men are out of work. 
If this precedent is established, I do not 
see how in the future we can escape ac- 
cording similar treatment to other in- 
dustries. I think the signs are before us. 
It is being said, “We will go along with 
you in the case of lead and zinc, tungsten, 
fluorspar, and copper this year. Next 
year we will expect you to go along with 
us regarding other commodities which 
are in a depressed condition.” I hap- 
pen to think it cannot work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? Do I 
have 2 minutes more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 2 minutes 
remaining, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Delaware. 
In view of the reference to lead and zinc 
as coming under the general description 
which the Senator applied to all the 
other metals, I wish to make it clear that 
the lead and zine industry has been be- 
fore the Tariff Commission twice. 

Back in 1953 and 1954 that industry 
was in distress. The industry then tried 
to operate under the stockpiling program. 
It got along fairly well by high-grading, 
which is an operation whereby ores which 
are high grade in character are taken 
out of a mine, and the inferior ores are 
left. Under those circumstances virtu- 
ally no development work is done to keep 
the mine operating in the future. 

The industry was before the Tariff 
Commission again in 1957-58. 

Twice the Tariff Commission found 
that the industry was in distress and was 
threatened by foreign imports. The in- 
dustry has gone the full route in 1954, 
and again this spring when the Tariff 
Commission declared the industry was 
in distress as a result of foreign imports. 

We do not produce domestically 
enough lead and zine to take care 
of the needs of our country. The per- 
centage of domestic production to our 
consumptive needs has been reduced 
from 60 percent self-sufficiency 2 decades 
ago to about 50 percent today. The in- 
dustry is gradually going out of business. 

I also wish to point out that the Presi- 
dent of the United States recognized the 
fact that the Tariff Commission had 
made findings relative to lead and zinc. 
He was trying to give relief. He, without 
doubt, agreed that the industry needed 
relief. Instead of going via the tariff or 
quota route, however, he through his 
Secretary of the Interior proposed such 
a program as that now under considera- 
tion by the Senate. 

With respect to the other metals in this 
bill, they have not gone through that par- 
ticular process. But they are in distress, 
and in order to meet an emergency situ- 
ation, it was felt desirable to handle 
them in a different manner than the 
way in which the lead and zinc metals 
were handled, which had gone through 
the regular escape-clause process. 

The members of the Finance Commit- 
tee voted to put the peril-point and 
escape-clause provisions into effect when 
and if an industry should get into a dis- 
tressed condition caused by foreign im- 
ports. The lead and zinc industry has 
been in a distressed condition, and has 
appealed to the Tariff Commission twice. 

The conditions reflected in the figures 
mentioned by the Senator from Dela- 
ware yesterday were the very ones under 
which the industry could not operate. 
But tungsten is in the bill. I urge the 
Senate to accept the bill as reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. À 


THE MINERAL BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to my senior colleague from Ne- 
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vada. Then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
one-half a minute to me? 

Mr. BIBLE. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Nevada. I think he will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. How many miners are 
out of work? 

Mr. MALONE. There are 1,400 out of 
work in Ely, Nev., alone. The mining 
business is down and out. I have no 
more time to yield. 

Mr. President, there is a deliberate 
plan, since 1934, to divide our markets 
and wealth with foreign nations. The 
plan is deliberate to destroy the small- 
business men and investors and working- 
men of this Nation. The planners started 
in 1934. We are living on a war economy 
now. Yesterday there was put in the 
1934 trade agreements bill, which will 
come to the floor soon, an amendment 
that the President, in order to bypass 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mittee and destroy an industry, must 
first have the approval of the majority 
of the two Houses of Congress. 

Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
the mineral industry has been practically 
driven out of business through cheap 
labor nations imports, that can happen 
to the chicken industry, in which the 
Senator from Delaware is interested. 

The Congress has been trained for 24 
years to depend upon the decision of the 
Executive before he votes. The Consti- 
tution of the United States does not so 
provide. The constitutional responsibil- 
ity of Congress is to regulate the na- 
tional economy, and not the Executive. 
It is directed to regulate foreign trade 
through adjusting the duties or tariffs. 
The Congress’ constituted responsi- 
bility was turned over to the President in 
1934 to regulate foreign trade. It is un- 
constitutional, of course, but the matter 
has not come before the Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp a short statement as if I had debated 
it on the floor, along with tables. But 
I wish to say, in closing, that the textile 
industry, machine tool, crockery, and 
hundreds of other industries are being 
driven to the breaking point. The Gov- 
ernment through its international pol- 
icy is buying tungsten for example 
from foreign countries at $58 a unit. 
That is only one example. It is such 
policies together with the free trade 
policy inaugurated in 1934 that makes 
the special legislation necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada may be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MALONE 

I ask unanimous permission to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the following 
material: 

A dispatch from the Pioche (Nev.) Record, 
June 26, 1958. 
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A dispatch from the Nevada State Jour- 
nal of August 25, 1957. 

Table 1, Salient Statistics, pertinent infor- 
mation: 
[From the Pioche Record of June 26, 1958] 


“NEVADA-MASSACHUSETTS TUNGSTEN MINE WILL 
CLOSE DOWN ON JUNE 30 

“Pershing County’s big tungsten mine, 
owned by the Nevada-Massachusetts Co., 
will shut down for an indefinite period on 
Monday, June 30. The announcement was 
made last week following a conference of 
Charles Segerstrom, Jr., Sonora, Calif., pres- 
ident of the company, and union officials. 

“Continued low demand for tungsten dur- 
ing the recession, a price below $20 a unit 
for the concentrate, failure of the Govern- 
ment to support the industry and widespread 
importations from abroad are the causes. 

“The economies of both Pershing and 
Humboldt Counties, as well as that of the 
State of Nevada, will be adversely affected 
by the shutdown, as they have already been 
by mining contraction. Pershing County felt 
the effect this year through reduction of tax 
receipts from mining production. So has 
the State. Considerable out-of-Tungsten 
shopping has taken place in Lovelock. That 
will be missed. School population reduction 
will cause a loss of school revenue from the 
State. Possible shrinkage in taxable valua- 
tion in the camp will count up. Lovelock 
has lost the benefit of the tungsten operation 
at Toulon and just now the iron ore indus- 
try is at a very low ebb. 

“Humboldt County will be affected largely 
through loss of trade. Already suffering 
from the closedown of the big Getchell 
mine and the reduced operation at Tung- 
sten, the complete shutdown will have a 
further detrimental effect on Winnemucca 
trade. With lights of Winnemucca visible 
in Tungsten at night because of its near- 
ness, much of the payroll has been spent 
in the Humboldt County seat. 


“SHUTDOWN IS DIFFERENT 


“This shutdown will be different from any 
in the mine's history that started during 
World War I. One shutdown took place 
when the mill was enlarged during the 
1930's. Another one occurred when the 
flotation plant was being prepared for 
operation. A third occurred when the old 
gravity concentration plant burned. 


“OPERATED DURING DEPRESSION 


“During the depression of the 1930’s, the 
Company continued to operate the mine for 
the benefit of the small force of employees. 
A large fortune in concentrates was stored 
during a period when low wages and other 
costs encouraged a kind of family relation- 
ship in the operation under the late Charles 
Segerstrom. 

“Nevada-Massachusetts is the oldest 
tungsten producer in the United States. 
Its production record is among the top 
three districts in the country. It has been 
the only tungsten mine of large size oper- 
ating in Nevada. With its closure on June 
30 there will be virtually no production. 

“Nevada historically has been the largest 
producer in the United States. As recently 
as 1956 there were 139 tungsten producing 
properties in the State. The placing of a 
Federal floor of $62 a unit encouraged the 
development in Nevada and all over the 
country. Everything but the local mine 
soon stopped when Congress refused to re- 
new the floor or place a protective tariff or 
quota on imports. It is understood the 
United States continues to pay more than 
double the market price on a contract with 
the Republic of Korea. 

“Mining people blame the Federal Gov- 
ernment's policies, in addition to the flood- 
ing of the market, for the tungsten indus- 
try’s predicament. While paying a high 
price for the metal and allowing foreign 
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concentrates to pile up the inventories, the 
Government prohibited the airplane manu- 
facturers from using desired quantities of 
the heat resistant metal. 

“PROGRESSIVENESS BACKFIRES 

“It is interesting to note that the pro- 
gressiveness of the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. 
will have considerable to do with its shut- 
down. It pioneered the black or tungsten 
light by which the huge numbers of tungsten 
deposits were easily discovered by prospectors. 
It also took the lead in tungsten flotation 
and other recovery methods that made pos- 
sible the building and successful operation 
of large and small producers that became its 
competitors. 

“During the last 30 years, managers of the 
Tungsten operation have been Ott Heizer, 
who recently died, Glenn Emminger, who 
retired a few years ago, and Eldrige Nash. 
During the wartime operation, it was found 
possible to do a huge amount of open-pit 
mining. Such was supported by Govern- 
ment bonuses for the much-needed metal. 

“The Stank mine, from which Emil Stank, 
now at the Silver Star Rest Home near 
Steamboat Springs, Reno, and Phil Forge, 
spending the summer in Lovelock, attracted 
attention during World War I through their 
profitable shipments of ore. 

“The Humboldt mine, to the north, across 
the canyon, at one time was owned by the 
late L. A. Friedman, C. H. Jones and asso- 
ciates. It was combined with the Stank 
property that eventually reached the peak 
275-man operation. 

“Unlike other mining properties of this 
area, it has gone deep. Last reports were 
that the Humboldt mine was being operated 
below the 2,000-foot level. In the 1930's, it 
was only down 600 feet. 


“GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENTS HELP 


“During World War II, the Federal Housing 
Administration built 50 houses in Tungsten. 
The improvement converted it from a mining 
camp into a mining town. Company provi- 
sions of school facilities and a recreation 
hall, together with the conduct of one of the 
best mining camp boarding houses, has made 
it outstanding. In recent years, a modern 
mining access road was built from Mill City 
to Tungsten. High school children have been 
brought to Lovelock by school bus, the road 
making the trips easier as well as giving the 
town better access to the outside.” 


[From the Nevada State Journal of 
August 25, 1957] 


“RENO BUSINESS 


“ ‘Take Nevada. Gambling is legal in that 
State and so is mining. Right now the latter 
appears more of a risk. 

“ ‘Production of lead, zinc, and tungsten 
has almost ceased in Nevada because of low 
prices for the metals. The tungsten industry, 
which was employing 1,350 a year ago, now 
has fewer than 100 on its payrolls. Output 
has declined from 3,185 tons a day in June 
1956 to less than 100 tons.’ 

“The above quotation is from last Sunday’s 
New York Times. The story in the financial 
section, headed ‘Metal Weakness Has Wide 
Effect,’ starts out: 

“‘It is a far piece from Wall Street to 
Winnemucca, Nev. But not so far that a 
current of industrial development hasn’t had 
an impact in both places.’ 

“The story details the activities in tung- 
sten, lead, copper mining, using both Ana- 
conda and Kennecott as examples, among 
others. It is not a pretty picture that is 
painted. 

“On Sunday, August 11, section 10 of the 
New York Times was 2 16-page advertisement 
for the Republic of Korea, describing the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of that na- 
tion. In the advertisement there are three 
pictures of a giant tungsten mine, the larg- 
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est in Korea. Says the advertisement, in 
art: 


part: 

“ ‘Largest exportable product, dollarwise, is 
tungsten ore, and the reserve of 155,000 
metric tons should last for 30 years, even 
with expanded production. Also exploitable 
are iron ore, bismuth, gold, fluorspar, amor- 
phous graphite, goaline, and talc.’ 

“In this land of free enterprise, where the 
workingman's taxes are the prime support 
of the Government, it is sometimes hard to 
follow the line of reasoning that takes the 
tax money of the American workingman, 
sends it across the Pacific to develop by slave 
labor that which in turn deprives the Amer- 
ican workingman of the opportunity of earn- 
ing the money with which to support free 
enterprise, prevents him from maintaining 
the American standard of living, and, at the 
same time, deprives a State of the income 
from its producing mines.” 

“Perhaps, at the moment, although it does 
have a serious effect on the economy of 
Nevada, this policy does not seem too im- 
portant. But, if it is allowed to spread much 
further, it will defeat the very purpose for 
which it is being used, and free enterprise 
will be doomed. When that occurs, then the 
citizens of what today is the world’s richest 
and strongest nation, can take their places 
alongside the men and women of Korea and 
Africa, and the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries where the price of a package of Ameri- 
can cigarettes constitutes a day's wages. 

“Nevada is a small State populationwise, 
so small, in fact, that it can be used as an 
example of what can happen to the more 
populated States of this great Nation unless 
something is done to prevent the taxing of 
the American workingman to provide some- 
one else with the means with which to kill 
the free enterprise system. 

“Perhaps it is not the function of Reno 
business to go into world or even national 
economic factors, but when Nevada is being 
drained of one of its industries, ultimately 
the effect on Reno, and on every community 
in the State, could be disastrous. Should it 
spread throughout the Nation, it could be 
fatal to the American way of life * * * and 
free enterprise. 

“Nevadans put their time, effort, and 
money into the development of tungsten 
mines in this State because of Public Law 
733, a law that set up a stockpile of tungsten 
and other ores until such time as a long- 
range mining program could be promulgated. 
To fulfill the obligations of Public Law 733 
requires money. The Senate has approved 
a@ bill that appropriates the $30 million re- 
quired to keep faith with the American min- 
ing industry. The House of Representatives 
has consistently refused to do so. The 
United States Government has binding con- 
tracts that require some $90 million worth of 
tungsten * * * most of which, of course, 
will be purchased from across the seas. If 
it is necessary to force the workingmen of 
this free Nation to a living scale like that of 
Communist-dominated nations to indicate 
to the House of Representatives that its 
Members have an obligation to the Ameri- 
cans who elected them, then we may as well 
turn over to the Communists our way of life 
and adapt ourselves as best we can to their 
ideology. 

“First we should notify the men and wom- 
en in the House of Representatives that 
taxes, too, must come down to that level, 
that junkets to foreign lands, $25,000 a year 
salaries, and huge accounts, plus 
the privilege of living in a free world will go 
out with free men, free women, and free 
enterprise. 

“The condition of the mining industry in 
Nevada, the effect of that condition on the 
economy of the State, should be sufficient 
warning to thinking Americans to halt that 
type of governmental insanity.” 
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“TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of United States tungsten concentrate in thousands of pounds as reported. It is that point to which 
of contained metal 


Price per 
short-ton 


pre 


R A EINEN Ý 
BEZESESREESESSE SERB 
aOR he cate 
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$7. 

3. 

4. 

8. 

8. 

iL. 

11. 

10. 

10. 

13. 

668 12. 

336 11. 

377 9. 

R52 9. 

1, 950 2, 14. 

2, 279 2 13. 

2, 486 3, 6, 14. 

3, 331 5, 9, 19, 

2, 897 3, 17. 

3, 429 1, 485. fsa 17. 

4, 873 5, 610 9, 955 20. 

6, 420 11, 522 | 16,699 23. 

8, 978 14,326 | 17, 389 24. 

11, 473 19,445 | 19, 313 25. 

9, 765 18,398 | 19, 165 2: 

5, 389 4,774 | 14, 146 23. 

4,671 6,895 6, 458 20. 

3, 026 6, 018 7, 812 23. 

4,033 7,548 8,853 26. 

2, 896 6,274 4, 958 26. 

3, 965 16, 147 6, 597 28. 

5, 914 6, 376 11, 410 61. 

7, 233 17, 416 8, 634 63. 

9, 259 28, 060 7,734 62. 

13, 166 24, 092 4037 62. 

15, 833 20, 700 8, 957 6. 

1956_ 14, 376 20, 807 8, 590. 55. 
January 1957... ¥, 095 1, 972 gy oa Ee 
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valorem 
Remarks 


~ 


Tariff of $7.14 per short-ton unit WO;. 


Tariff Increased to $7.93 per short-ton unit. 


Consumption not ayatlable. 


Unieeiovernsnet control. 
Do. 
Do. 
Tariff lowered to $6.027. 
Tariff raised to $7.93. 


1 General imports (1920-29). Im 


for consumption (1930-55). 


2 Apparent consumption (1920-38). Reported consumptien (140-55. 


$ Reported value f. o. b. mines. A short-ton unit 
pounds of tungsten (W). 


“JUNE 26, 1957. 

“A short ton unit of WO, is 20 pounds 
which contains 15.862 pounds of tungsten 
metal. 

“At the close of purchase program under 
Public Law 206, March 31, 1957, the stockpile 
received 2,996,447 units or 45,523,649 pounds 
metal. 

“Under Public Law 733, 283,463 units were 
purchased or 4,506,000 pounds metal—making 
a total of 50,029,000 pounds of metal that 
went into the stockpile from domestic pro- 
duction. 

“Total inventory (stockpile, 
and Interior) : 


DPA, CCC, 


$ 
“Mar. 31, {End of fiscal 
1957 1957 (esti- 


mated) 

Total Inventory_........-..... 140, 222, 000 | 149, 388, 000 
Percent Percent 

Minimum objective.....-.--.. 30t. 321.3 


Long-term objective... at 
Domestie production.......... 


“There is still for future delivery on for- 
eign contracts approximately 1,156,000 units 
or 18,380,000 pounds of metal. 

“There are still 10 foreign contracts out- 
standing, 6 will expire in 1957, 3 in 1958, 
and 1 in 1959. It seems doubtful if all of 
them can make full delivery before expira- 
tion.” 

A further amendment to the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act inserted yesterday in the 
Senate Finance Committee of which I am 
a member was to direct the President to 
consider the national economy as well as 
national defense before trading an industry 
to foreign nations. 


20 pounds of tungsten trioxide (WO) and contains 15.862 
A short ton of 60 percent WO; contains 951.72 pounds of tungsten, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
time remaining to me to the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First I should like to 
address myself to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I 
hope the Senator will correct the mis- 
impression which I am afraid prevails. 

Is it not correct to say that yesterday 
the facts which were given to the Senator 
on the floor of the Senate by me are the 
facts as they exist today? Did I not give 
the Senator from Delaware on the floor 
yesterday the true and full facts about 
the bill and about the position of the 
Secretary of the Interior with respect to 
the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Definitely yes, so far 
as the Senator from Colorado is con- 
cerned, and I have already so stated. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Very well. I wanted to 
straighten that out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may be per- 
mitted to continue 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The point at issue is 
not whether the Department recom- 
mended the proposal originally. The 
point at issue is that the commitee raised 
the amounts of the subsidy in the bill 


the Department took exception. 

It should be emphasized that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado in his remarks 
pointed that fact out as he was making 
his statement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Did not the Senator 
from Montana, the Senator from Ne- 
vada, and the Senator from Utah state 
similar facts, and were they not accu- 
rately reported to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not, remember 
the Senator from Utah being in the dis- 
cussion, but I do not think it was quite 
that clear,no. I think the Senators will 
admit they were under the impression 
that the Department had endorsed this 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may be permitted to con- 
tinue for 2 additional minutes, to clear 
this point up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senators be 
permitted 1 additional minute. It is 
time to come to a vote, and I want the 
Recorp to be clear. Everything I said 
yesterday was true. Everything the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLEl, and 
every other Senator said on the floor in 
favor of the bill was the truth as we un- 
derstood it, and it is true today as it was 


true yesterday. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. It was true as the 
Senator understood it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that an additional minute 
be allowed? 

The Chair hears none, and without ob- 
jection the additional minute is granted. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
ask what became of my minute? ~~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado used his minute. 
The Senator has an additional minute 
extended to him by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That being the case, 
and the Senator from Delaware having 
answered my question and that of the 
Senator from Montana, I should like to 
say two things to my colleagues in the 
Senate in the 1 minute I have. 

The first is that this bill is no “lush” 
bill. This is simply a “bread and water” 
bill to lift the mining industry off the 
floor or from below the floor. 

The second thing I wish to say is that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware is far deeper in scope than the 
question of stockpiling tungsten. It is 
not a question of paying a “lush” price, 
but a question of paying a minimum 
price. The real question is, Are we going 
to give the industry an opportunity to 
exist by means of a stabilization plan, or 
are we going to give the industry an op- 
portunity to exist by means of tariffs 
and quotas? Tariffs and quotas have 
been barred; therefore, the only choice 
for us is to provide for a minimum min- 
eral industry under this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask uanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Criark in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. Were he present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.tanp], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
ouGH], are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] are absent because of illness 
in their families. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CuHavez], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont 
FLANDERS] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 57, as follows: 


(Mr. 


YEAS—25 
Aiken Douglas Potter 
Beall Frear Purtell 
Bricker Jenner Revercomb 
Bridges Lausche Robertson 
Bush Long Saltonstall 
Butler Martin, Pa, Smith, Maine 
Capehart Mundt Williams 
Carlson Pastore 
Cotton Payne 

NAYS—57 
Allott Ervin Kennedy 
Anderson Fulbright Knowland 
Barrett Goldwater Kuchel 
Bennett Green Langer 
Bible Hayden Malone 
Carroll Hennings Martin, Iowa 
Case, N. J. Hickenlooper McClellan 
Church Hill McNamara 
Clark Hoblitzell Monroney 
Cooper Hruska orse 
Curtis Ives Morton 
Dirksen Javits Murray 
Dworshak Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney 
Ellender Jordan Proxmire 
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Russell Sparkman Thye 
Schoeppel Stennis Watkins 
Smathers Symington Wiley 
Smith, N. J. Thurmond Young 
NOT VOTING—14 

Byrd Holland Magnuson 
Case, S. Dak, Humphrey Mansfield 
Chavez Jackson Talmadge 
Flanders Kefauver Yarborough 
Gore Kerr 

So Mr. WittlaMs’ amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that Senators may be 
heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
refrain from conversation on the floor. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 7—10-58-L. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
13— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will suspend. The Senate will be 
in order. Senators will refrain from 
conversation, so that the reading of the 
amendment may be heard. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
Strike out all of section 404 down to and 
including line 2 on page 14. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. I will explain my 
amendment later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? _ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays may be ordered on the amencment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly in favor of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that the Senator from 
Arizona may be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly in favor of the pend- 
ing bill, not only because of my natural 
interest in the mineral development in 
my State of Arizona, which produces al- 
most 35 percent of the nonferrous metals 
developed in this country, but also be- 
cause of my interest in what is happen- 
ing to the men who work in the mines 
of the Nation. 

On May 29, I said on the floor of the 
Senate: 

There are several alternatives which can be 
considered by the Congress. I know that 
none of us would countenance lowering 
American wages to meet competition. We 
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can, then do 1 of 3 things: We can set import 
quotas or we can enact protective tariffs or 
we can subsidize our domestic producers. Of 
course, we could just sit by and watch our 
domestic producers flounder and disappear, 
while we spent hours on the floor of the Sen- 
ate debating about where we could send an- 
other shipload of American economic aid or 
where we could enter into another trade 
agreement to gain the confidence of another 
doubtful ally. We could choose the last- 
mentioned course, Mr. President, but I, for 
one, do not care to work myself into a frenzy 
over foreign economies while our own is suf- 
fering from competition over which it has 
no control. 


What we are faced with today—and 
we may as well recognize it—is the fact 
that the present administration, as is 
true of previous administrations, is dedi- 
cated to the idea that the American tax- 
payers and American industry must 
create business all over the face of the 
globe regardless of what such action does 
to our own industry. 

I speak specifically this morning about 
copper, because copper is of such par- 
ticular interest to my State. Approxi- 
mately 16,000 persons are employed in 
the mining of copper. The attitude of 
the administration—and it is the same 
attitude as that of previous administra- 
tions—is that the responsibilities of Con- 
gress under the Constitution are to be 
negated. I refer particularly to section 8, 
article I, of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that “the Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises.” We no longer seem to 
have that power, and the administration 
no longer seems to care whether we have 
it. The administration seems to have 
no interest in. whether our mines stay 
open and our mining industry continues, 
so long as the low-wage industries of 
foreign countries can continue their 
growth. 

Because of world conditions over which 
I certainly have no control, and over 
which the Senate apparently has no con- 
trol, and because the administration has 
usurped a responsibility reposed in Con- 
gress by the Constitution, I must take 
the position of favoring the passage of 
the pending bill, even though I am basi- 
cally opposed to the Government's sup- 
porting any industry. 

I come to that conclusion reluctantly, 
but I come to it because I am becoming 
a little tired of seeing unemployment 
created in the United States by the action 
of the administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment. I believe it is about time that 
I review my principles in that regard 
and depart a bit from them, even though 
I do not like to do so. We have already 
accepted that approach in the operations 
of other mineral industries. 

I might explain what the copper situ- 
ation is today. The copper industry finds 
itself with about 175,000 tons of domestic 
copper overhanging the market. Whose 
fault is that? It is at least to a small 
extent the fault of the producers. How- 
ever, it is to a major extent the fault of 
the Government, which, during a period 
of years, particularly during wartime, 
encouraged discovery and opening of 
new mines. In my State of Arizona eight 
large producing mines have been added 
since World War II. 
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My main purpose in supporting the 
pending bill is to voice, in my feeble way, 
support of a measure which will help the 
men who work in the mines. In Arizona 
alone, the mining output fell from a total 
of $85,348,000 in the first quarter of 1957, 
to $65,250,000 in the first quarter of 
1958. That is a drop of 23.5 percent. 

I recently stood on the Senate floor 
and related to my colleagues how the 
economy of Arizona is expanding, in 
spite of the fact that copper production 
has fallen off 25.3 percent. The economy 
of Arizona is the fastest growing economy 
in the United States, but we cannot sit 
idly by and say that because the total 
economy is good, we can neglect a seg- 
ment of it. 

Mineral production in Arizona fell 
from a total of $479,550,000 in 1956 to 
$360,626,000 in 1957. 

Salaries paid to miners will drop this 
year approximately $20 million from a 
total of about $95 million paid in 1957. 

Earlier in the session, I called attention 
to the competition which an American 
copper miner faces from overseas. I de- 
sire to refresh the minds of my colleagues 
with the figures I used at that time. 

In South America, the daily wage rate 

paid a copper miner in Bolivia is $1.04, 
without fringe benefits. In Chile, the 
daily wage rate is $1.78, with some fringe 
benefits. In Peru, the daily wage rate 
is slightly in excess of $1.57, with fringe 
benefits such as overtime, vacations, holi- 
days, and seventh day pay bonus in- 
cluded, 
. Let us turn to Africa and consider 
Rhodesia. Mind you, Mr. President, we 
are promoting production all over the 
world, but we are not promoting better 
living conditions at the same time. In 
Rhodesia, a copper miner is paid 80 cents 
a day, without fringe benefits. That is 
the rate paid to a native Rhodesian 
laborer for copper mining. 

In North America, we find a copper 
miner in Mexico being paid $2.30 a day, 
with fringe benefits, such as seventh day 
pay. 

Now, let us look at the United States, 
particularly my State of Arizona. The 
rate paid a copper miner in Arizona today 
is $19.36 a day. That is more money 
paid in a day than some copper miners 
in other countries of the world earn in a 
month, Yet, with all our interest in for- 
eign trade, with all our interest in lower 
tariffs, designed to enable foreign pro- 
ducers to grow, we do not seem to be 
accomplishing at the same time what 
we have done in this country, namely, 
raising the living standards of mine 
workers. That is the chief reason for 
my concern about the situation in the 
copper industry today. 

The copper program is a 1-year pro- 
gram; it is not a continuing program; it 
is an effort to get 175,000 tons of copper 
off the back of the copper market. If 
Congress will pass this measure, I believe 
the industry itself—the producers them- 
selves—will then take it upon themselves 
to make certain that the supply of copper 
is made consonant with the demand for 
copper. I think they will make a 
stronger effort to create a desire for 
copper, such as the aluminum industry 
has done for its product. I can see no 
reason why my wife cannot wrap her 
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leftover food in, for instance, copper foil 
as wellas aluminum foil. Isee no reason 
why copper should not be used, instead 
of chrome, as trim on automobiles, or 
even used along with chrome. I do not 
want to knock chrome. Ido not want to 
tell those concerned with automobile 
manufacturing in Detroit—with the ex- 
ception of one individual—what to do. 
But I suggest that copper would be an 
innovation, and they might find a better 
market for their cars. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Arizona is bring- 
ing out pertinent aspects of the copper 
situation, especially that this is a 1-year, 
1-shot proposal; that it calls for the 
Government to stockpile or to purchase 
something on the order of 150,000 tons; 
and that the price at which copper will 
be bought will not exceed 27% cents a 
pound. It is the kind of proposal on 
which the Government cannot lose. It 
means that the inventory will be built 
up and that the strategic reserve will be 
strengthened that much further, and 
that help will be given to an industry 
which has been the longest and the 
hardest hit of any in this country. 

The Senator’s State of Arizona, one of 
the great copper-producing States, my 
State of Montana, and the State of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] have been adversely af- 
fected. So far as the mining camps are 
concerned, we all know, on the basis of 
personal experience, that they are de- 
pendent normally upon one commodity— 
copper; and that when the copper indus- 
try runs down, everything connected with 
copper goes down with it, including busi- 
ness in the surrounding areas. The re- 
sult is chaos. 

I point out to come of my colleagues 
who have been talking about other in- 
dustries that it is impossible to trans- 
plant or to transform a mine, once a 
mine has been closed. The timbers cave 
in, the mine fills with water, the breasts 
and the walls fall in. It is an expensive 
proposition to get a mine into operation 
again. 

So I am happy that the Senator from 
Arizona is pointing out significant as- 
pects of the copper situation and how it 
differs from the production of the other 
four metals which are included in the 
bill under discussion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Montana for his ob- 
servations. I may say that, to my knowl- 
edge, the picture with respect to unem- 
ployment in the copper-mining indus- 
try in his State is the worst of any of 
the States in the West. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion about it. In Butte, the number of 
unemployed constitutes 63 percent of 
the miners’ who formerly worked in the 
mines, going back to a year ago last 
January. The number of unemployed 
craftsmen, machinists, and others who 
worked in and around mines, is in ex- 
cess of 75 percent. So the Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Butte is the hardest 
hit, most depressed area in the entire 
Nation, 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. With respect to 
the unemployment in the copper-min- 
ing industry, the bill provides for the ex- 
penditure of $82,500,000 for 1 year only. 
This is not to be a continuing program. 
I will not vote for a continuing program. 
Neitheir will I vote for a continuance 
when the provisions of the bill expire 
in 1 year, because I have confidence that 
the producers, once they get 175,000 tons 
of copper off their necks, can operate 
within the confines of the law of supply 
and demand. The $82,500,000 will buy 
150,000 tons of copper at 2712 cents a 
pound. 

I call attention to a statement I made 
earlier that in Arizona alone we will lose, 
this year, about $20 million in payrolls. 
In other words, about 25 percent of this 
$82,500,000 will be lost in one State, If 
the $82,500,000 is voted, I feel certain 
that it will be paid back in taxes over a 
long period of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. When a mine is in 
production and miners are at work, busi- 
ness is functioning. Taxes will be paid 
on the county, State, and national levels. 
But if a mine is closed, and when depre- 
ciation is taken into consideration, there 
is nothing to be paid in taxes. The net 
result is that everyone loses, and no one 
gains. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. TI yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from Arizona was in error when he said 
that the copper would be bought at 2744 
cents a pound. The bill provides that it 
shall be brought at the market price, not 
to exceed 2742 cents a pound. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. Iam glad he corrected my over- 
sight. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not likely that 
this possibility will occur: That the buy- 
ing of 100,000 or 150,000 tons of copper 
will put something in the stockpile 
which, in future years could possibly 
bring about a net profit to the United 
States Treasury, since the copper will 
be bought at the market price now when 
the market is depressed? If the industry 
gets back on its feet, and it does not be- 
come necessary to put the copper on the 
market, it can conceivably be sold at a 
price considerably higher than the Gov- 
ernment paid for it, and a good profit 
can be realized, including the shortage 
and any interest which may be involved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think there is 
soundness in the Senator’s argument. 
However, I would not want to advocate 
the pending bill for that reason. 

I do not like to see the Government 
continue in the business of buying. I 
think if we would protect our markets 
with tariffs, we would not have to do 
what is now proposed to be done. But 
the Government has refused to protect 
our markets, so it is necessary to adopt 
this method. It is not a case of realizing 
a profit or sustaining a loss. It is a case 
of doing something to help an industry 
which, not slowly but very rapidly, is go- 
ing down hill. 
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With this great surplus hanging over 
the market, there is no way in the world 
to let the price rise to a figure which 
would enable a copper mine to be a 
profitable operation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not intend to 
use the statement I made as an argument 
for voting for the bill; I was trying to 
combat the idea that there might be a 
heavy loss from the purchase. I was 
trying to refute the statement that the 
Government might sustain heavy losses 
in connection with these programs. 
Certainly copper keeps well in storage; 
and so far as that is concerned, there will 
be no loss. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Utah has made an ex- 
cellent point. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has also been 
argued that this program is a giveaway 
program. But it is not, Mr. President. 

In my State we have one of the largest 
copper mines in the world. Today, thou- 
sands of men there are unemployed. 
Their unemployment has a serious effect 
on the schools, because of the decline in 
tax receipts. That situation also affects 
the State adversely in numerous other 
ways. 

If we wish to do something to put peo- 
ple back to work, this program is one of 
the best ways to do so. It will relieve 
the heavy surplus hanging over the mar- 
ket, and unemployed copper miners can 
be put back to work. The result might 
not be full operation, at a level compa- 
rable to that which existed during the 
Korean war; but it will restore a high 
level of employment and will be a great 
help. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Utah and Arizona produce approximately 
55 percent of all the nonferrous metals 
produced in the United States. 

At this time I yield to my distinguished 
senior colleague [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my colleague [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and to concur in all he has said 
with respect to the copper situation in 
the State of Arizona and in the Nation 
in general. He has correctly stated the 
facts. 

I wish to address myself very briefly 
to the pending amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
offered it apparently with the idea that 
he is doing a favor to the Senate and to 
the House Appropriations Committees, 
by restoring their jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations. 

I wish to point out that, as has been 
clearly indicated, the bill is a one-shot 
operation; it provides, in part: 

The Secretary is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish and maintain a pro- 
gram to purchase not more than 150,000 
short tons of refined copper produced from 
ores mined in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions, of such types as he 
deems desirable meeting the same specifica- 
tions for purchases of refined copper as are 
or may be in effect pursuant to the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 
Such purchases shall be made at the market 
price, but not to exceed 273, cents per 
pound, 
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So as a result of one of the programs 
and as a result of these expenditures, the 
Government will obtain copper. 

These is ample precedent for this pro- 
gram. The precedent is to be found in 
the Defense Production Act. Under that 
act, the Government has purchased 
copper and other strategic minerals 
which today belong to the United States. 
They have been set aside for use in time 
of war, if unfortunately, war should ever 
occur. 

Let me also point out that in time of 
war, no metal is so important as copper. 

Therefore, as a result of this program, 
the Government will have copper which 
can be used when needed; and once the 
copper is in the stockpile, certainly the 
Government will be able to sell it, if that 
is desired, when the market conditions 
are right. 

There is no other way to handle this 
matter, because such a program cannot 
be handled efficiently on the basis of 
annual appropriations. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished senior colleague 
for his remarks. He has lived in Ari- 
zona all his life, as I have; and he 
knows full well the importance of keep- 
ing the mines open and the men at work. 

In that respect I wish to refer briefly 
to something the Senator from Mon- 
tana mentioned, when he alluded to 
the closing of mines. In the very fa- 
mous town of Tombstone, Ariz., there is 
one of the largest silver mines ever dis- 
covered. But the mine became flooded 
at a time when we did not have suffi- 
cient pumps and did not know enough 
about pumping. Today, despite the fact 
that that mine is one of the largest sil- 
ver mines ever discovered, it is impossi- 
ble to reopen the mine, because it has 
been flooded. Once such a mine is 


‘closed and becomes flooded, it is impos- 


sible to reopen it. 
NET COST OF A COMMODITY—FOREIGN VERSUS 
DOMESTIC—THE CONSTITUTION 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, If 27%4 cents a pound 
is paid for the copper, is not the ulti- 
mate cost of the copper to the Nation 
reduced through State and Federal 
taxes when the mines are in operation? 
Will not the ultimate cost be reduced 
by the amount of the taxes which the 
State and the Nation will collect, to say 
nothing of the increased employment— 
and the decreased unemployment com- 
pensation? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly. 

Mr. MALONE. Are those taxes being 
collected today? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not to so great 
an extent. Taxes on $20 million will be 
lost because of decreased mine employ- 
ment in Arizona. 

Mr. MALONE. If the 2714 cents-a- 
pound is paid for foreign copper, to a 
foreign producer, then the result is that 
those payments leave the United States, 
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then neither the States or the United 
States will receive any taxes on the pro- 
duction of that copper; is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Nevada is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Therefore, when 27 
cents a pound is paid to United States 
concerns which produce the copper in 
this country, the eventual cost to the 
Nation will be considerably less than 
that, as a result of the taxes paid by the 
copper producers to the States and the 
Nation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Indeed so. In 
fact, I think the argument the Senator 
from Nevada is making can be applied 
equally well not only to other minerals, 
but also to all other commodities pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 

It has been a policy of all the recent 
administrations beginning with that of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, and in- 
cluding that of our own President, to 
ask for a continuation of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—so-called reciprocal 
trade program—which, in fact, is not 
reciprocal, but is operated to divide the 
American markets among the foreign 
nations at the expense of the United 
States. 

On yesterday our Senate Finance Com- 
mittee wrote into the free-trade bill— 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act—a pro- 
vision to the effect that the President 
can no longer trade part or all of a do- 
mestic industry for his foreign policy, 
upon his own decision; that if he ignores 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the case of copper or tung- 
sten or any other metal or material, be- 
fore he can proceed, he must obtain a 
majority vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Is the Senator from Arizona 
aware of that amendment on the part of 
the committee? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I am; and I 
wish to compliment the committee for 
having taken that very constructive for- 
ward step. 

Mr.MALONE. Ihave worked 12 years 
to reach even that advance toward this 
construction. However, now it is in the 
Senate bill. I think the Senate will sup- 
port it. 

If that is the case, and if relief under 
the escape clause is requested, and if the 
Tariff Commission recommends a tariff 
on copper, for instance, or on whatever 
other commodity is being dealt with, 
sufficient to equal the difference between 
the cost of production in the United 
States and the cost of production in the 
chief competing country, and if the ad- 
ministration cannot get a majority of 
both Houses of Congress to vote to over- 
ride the Tariff Commission recommen- 
dation, then the amount so arrived at 
by the Tariff Commission will become 
the tariff and the producers of that com- 
modity will be back in business; will they 
not? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. And that would apply 
to all the metals covered by this bill, 
would it not? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 
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Mr. MALONE. If that be true, and 
if we can make this small step toward 
a return to the Constitution of the 
United States, this bill should not be 
needed at all, In that connection let 
me say that in the morning newspapers 
I read articles to the effect that there 
is the threat of a veto of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—so-called Reciprocal 
Trade—as now proposed by the Senate. 
If the bill were vetoed, it would be a 
godsend. Then the American working- 
men and investors would be back in 
business competing for an American 
market. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am always happy to see a return to the 
principles and provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I know of 
no document finer than the Constitu- 
tion, and I should like to see it adhered 
to completely, although that has not 
been done recently. I think the action 
taken on yesterday was a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. MALONE. Does not article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution provide 
that the Congress shall regulate foreign 
trade and shall adjust the duties, im- 
posts, and excises, which we call tariffs, 
sufficiently to regulate the national 
economy? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 
In fact, earlier in the debate I read a 
portion of section 8 of the Constitution. 

Mr. MALONE, Yes. Does not article 
II, section 2, of the Constitution put the 
entire foreign policy of the country in 
the hands of the Chief Executive? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the Constitution 
pointedly separates the fixing of for- 
eign policy from the regulation of the 
national economy, does it not? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. If that is true, and 
if a majority of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives wanted to change 
that constitutional provision, would not 
an amendment to the Constitution be 
the proper way to proceed, rather than 
an attempt to evade the Constitution by 
means of the 1934 trade agreements 
thus evading the Constitution. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, that would 
be the proper way to proceed, rather 
than by means of the shenanigans we 
have witnessed during the past number 
of years. 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is a cor- 
rect word. A new generation of citizens, 
reporters, and even Senators, has been 
raised since 1934 who never heard of the 
Constitution of the United States as be- 
ing important in the matter of foreign 
trade. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think they have 
heard it; but if they have heard it, they 
do not understand it. 

Mr. MALONE. If one goes to a book 
store in downtown Washington, and this 
is also true in New York, which is about 
the second most dangerous city to the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
asks a clerk for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion, the clerk will look at the person in 
amazement, but will agree to get it on 
order. That is about the only way one 
can buy the Constitution. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to con- 
clude by saying on the floor of the Sen- 
ate what I said in committee while dis- 
cussing the bill. I have never heard so 
many eloquent arguments for a return 
to tariffs as I have heard in committee 
and on the floor. I care not how one 
may seek to reduce, boil down, or distill 
the question, one gets back to the fact 
that there is only one solution for the 
protection of most industries, and that is 
a tariff. I do not believe a tariff is a 
long-range solution, because f hope for- 
eign countries will raise their wages and 
standards of living. When that occurs 
and there is a worldwide base that is 
comparable with standards in this coun- 
try, then I think we can do away with 
tariffs. Up to the present time we have 
had eloquent arguments for tariffs. 
However, with the clear evidence that 
the administration does not intend to 
provide tariff protection, I shall support 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
the advisability, to my mind, of putting 
tariffs on minerals in order to protect 
them. I recognize we are not going to 
get tariffs from this administration. We 
have taken a step forward in the bill 
being reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee, but I desire to indi- 
cate to this body what the rest of the 
world thinks about so-called free trade. 
I shall read into the Recorp something I 
read on May 29. The article is entitled 
“Duty, Bounty Plan Set for Australian 
Copper Price.” It reads as follows: 

John McEwen, Australian Trade Minister, 
announced that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, after an inquiry by the Tariff Board, 
has decided to introduce a combined duty 
and bounty scheme to stabilize the Austral- 
ian price of copper to producers at 37.186 
cents per pound. 

Mr. McEwen said copper block, ingots, and 
pigs would be admitted free of duty under 
all columns of the tariff when the determined 
world price of copper was 30.9 cents per 
pound. When the determined price was less 
than 30.9 cents per pound the duty would 
increase by $2.25% a ton for each Australian 
pound by which the price fell below 30.9 
cents per pound. 

With the addition of freight landing 
charges this should result in a landed duty- 
paid cost of not less than 32.115 cents per 
pound. This protection would be supple- 
mented by a bounty of 5.07 cents per pound 
on copper sold on the local market. 

Mr. McEwen said the current world price 
of about 24.79 cents per pound posed serious 
problems for Australian copper-using indus- 
tries, which faced competition from imported 
copper products, 

The Tariff Board had recommended that 
the copper industry should be assisted by a 
duty only, but the Government had decided 
that assistance should be partly by duty, 
partly by bounty. 

The largest producer, Mount Isa Mines, 
did not seek assistance from the Board, but 
had provided confidential information on its 
operations. 

The Tariff Board said in its report that two 
major underground mines, Mount Isa and 
Peko, could continue to operate profitably 
on the basis of disposal of 40 percent of their 
production on the home market at close to 
37.186 cents per pound, and the sale of the 
remainder abroad at around 27.045 cents per 
pound. 
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Mr. President, that is merely one little 
bit of evidence of what the rest of the 
world is doing about so-called free trade. 
I have said to this body before that I 
believe the average tariff in the United 
States is about 8 percent. In my own 
business I import not a large amount of 
foreign articles, probably from $150,000 
to $200,000 worth a year. I cannot tell 
what duty I pay, because it is a cost of 
doing business and it is a cost of the 
merchandise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be included in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
statement by A. B. Parsons, who is a 
mining engineer and a mineral econo- 
mist, and who appeared before the Min- 
erals Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
testify on a long-range minerals pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By A, B. PARSONS FOR PRESENTA- 
TION BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS ON A LONGE-RANGE MINERAL 
PROGRAM 
My name is Arthur B. Parsons. I am & 

mining engineer and mineral economist, re- 

siding in Oakland, Calif. I am appearing 
today in behalf of the Arizona Copper Tar- 
iff Board, the Arizona Small Mine Operators 

Association, and the domestic copper mining 

industry in general. 

In 1951 and 1952 I was Director of the 
Program Development Division of the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency, gen- 
erally known as the DMPA. As you know, 
95 percent of the work of this agency had 
to do with metals and minerals in the cate- 
gory known as “critical and strategic.” 

Stated briefly, the function of the DMPA 
was to assure the Nation, insofar as possi- 
ble, an available supply of these metals and 
minerals in adequate quantity to meet 5 
years of defense needs. The problem of 
procurement required that new sources be 
found. New deposits had to be opened and 
equipped for production. Facilities at 
mines already operating had to be expanded. 
To accomplish these objectives, the Govern- 
ment extended various kinds of financial 
help to private industry as an inducement to 
engage in new enterprises. A cardinal prin- 
ciple guiding the whole effort was: “Get it 
in the United States if reasonably possible.” 
The next preferred sources were Canada and 
Mexico; and a not-so-good third choice was 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere. The 
reason for this sequence of preference can 
be stated in one word, “submarines.” As 
your committee well knows, during critical 
months of World War II, 85 percent of the 
cargo vessels coming from Africa were sunk 
by submarines. 

I mention these things because, in my 
opinion, one of the basic and compelling 
reasons for developing a long-range mineral 
program is “national security.” If the 
threat of war were wiped out, there would 
be far less urgent need for your delibera- 
tions here today. I do not mean to imply 
that the domestic mining industry, as such, 
is not a highly important part of the econ- 
omy; and that in the public interest must 
be preserved. But national security is basic. 

A long-range mineral program is essen- 
tial but it presents more than one problem; 
in fact, many problems because there are at 
least a dozen metals and minerals of high 
strategic importance. I do not suggest that 
there are no elements of similarity in the 
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situation of the various metals; but I do 
not know of two sets of conditions that are 


precisely alike. A few of the circumstances 
that vary are: 

1. Normal ratio of domestic output to 
imports. 

2. Potential expansion at producing do- 
mestic mines. 

3. Existence of low-grade domestic re- 
sources. 

4. Potential supplies from foreign mines. 


5. Geography, political as well as physical, 
of foreign sources. 

6. Relative cost of production in various 
countries. 

7. Wage-scales and living standards in 
countries taat are potential producers. 

8. Relative hazards of procurement, in- 
cluding transportation. 

9. Consideration of international relations. 

The list could be expanded; but the fore- 
going point up the complexity of the matter. 
_ On the other hand, one vital condition may 
be mentioned tiat is essential to a sound 
long-range program for any strategic metal. 
Assuming that domestic deposits actually ex- 
ist that can be made to yield a substantial 
proportion of domestic requirements, at 
feasible cost, the producing industry must 
be maintained as a healthy, vigorous, go- 
ing part of the domestic economy. The 
Federal Government can take various meas- 
ures to provide a climate in which an indus- 
try of this kind can thrive. One of these 
measures vill be pointed out in the discus- 
sion of copper that follows. But again I 
must stress the belief that the selection of 
the best medicine depends on the particu- 
lar metal concerned, even though the malady 
may be the same. 

The case for copper mining is particularly 
strong. The arguments are persuasive why 
Congress should not only safeguard the do- 
mestic industry but should make every effort 
to strengthen and foster it. The industry 
has the equipped capacity to meet current 
‘demand in full; and for the next few years 
it surely can provide at least 80 percent of 
domestic requirements. Copper mining is a 
long-established, sound, and substantial 
business. Including smelting and refining, 
it represents a capital investment, on a re- 
placement basis, of about $2.2 billion in 
facilities, plant, and mine development. The 
domestic industry spends an estimated $500 
million annually in operating expense in ad- 
dition to large amounts required annually to 
keep plant and equipment up to date. In 
normal times it gives employment directly to 
at least 50,000 people and indirectly to many 
additional thousands. It is an important 
user of fuels, electricity, cement, explosives, 
steel, machinery, automotive equipment, and 
power shovels. It generates large tonnages 
of long- and short-haul freight. It pays 
substantial taxes to local, State, and Federal 
Governments. For several States, tax pay- 
ments by the industry constitute a substan- 
tial proportion of their total revenues. As 
an important segment of the economy of the 
Nation, copper mining merits the attention 
of Congress; but over and above all this is 
its preeminent position as a supplier of the 
most nearly indispensable strategic metal— 
in short, copper mining’s leading role in na- 
tional security. This, in my opinion, is an 
overriding consideration in any long-range 
mineral program. 

You have heard a detailed account of the 
deplorable condition presently existing in 
the principal copper-mining States. Arizona 
in particular has been discussed; but the sit- 
uation is equally serious in Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Michigan, Montana, and Nevada. It is 
estimated that payrolls usually totaling $250 
million annually have been reduced by 20 
percent, or $50 million as a consequence of 
shutdowns and curtailment of output at do- 
mestic mines. Part of this results from the 
actual layoff of 7,000 men; part results from 
the shortening of the workweek at many 
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properties, sometimes to as few as 4 days per 
week. You have heard described the dis- 
tressing effects of this reduction on the min- 


“ing communities themselves and on the sur- 


rounding regions. You have heard discussed 
the bad effects of shutdowns on the physical 
condition of the mines; and the threat of re- 
sulting waste of valuable ore reserves. The 
domestic industry is, in fact, demoralized. 

However, I shall not dwell on these phases 
of the problem. Instead, I shall endeavor to 
describe the reasons for the existing un- 
healthy situation; and will then suggest 
what I regard as the most practical and 


effective measure available to Congress for 


alleviating the ills of the domestic copper 
industry. Again, I stress the fact that I 
would not propose this particular prescrip- 
tion for more than a few strategic metals; 
but for copper I regard it as being ideal. It 
is the first necessary step in a long-range 
program for copper, asI see it. 

The general business recession of 1957-58 
and the consequent shrinkage in industrial 
consumption no doubt has contributed to 
the drastic decline In the domestic market 
price for copper. However, trouble in the 
copper market started early in 1956, long 
before any softness appeared in the economy 
as a whole. In other words, one must look 
deeper than the slump of 1957-58 to diagnose 
the predicament of the domestic copper- 
mining industry. Primarily the deteriora- 
tion is the result of surplus production gen- 
erated by the existence of about 400,000 tons 
of annual capacity in the world in excess of 
the present rate of demand. Several sig- 
nificant facts, however, should be noted: 

1. So far as the productive capacity of 
domestic mines is concerned, almost all of 
the expansion came about through the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government, following 
commencement of hostilities in Korea. To 


induce domestic companies to expand their- 


facilities and to launch the exploitation of 
numerous new copper deposits, the Govern- 
ment preferred financial aid of various 
types, primarily commitment-to-purchase 
contracts at a floor price. Other forms of 
aid, widely accorded, were the privilege of 
rapid amortization of the capital cost of new 
facilities; and financial assistance in the 
form of loans, 

2. At present domestic producing capacity 
and domestic demand are in close balance. 
Consequently, the 400,000-ton surplus exists 
entirely at foreign mines. 

3. The present position is aggravated and 
the outlook for the future is darkened by 
the fact that a further expansion of 600,000 
annual tons in equipped capacity is defi- 
nitely projected for foreign properties. 

4. Such curtailment as was effected dur- 
ing 1957, in an attempt to balance output 
with demand, was at mines in the United 
States. The deterioration in the domestic 
market has been a direct result of imports 
forced on the market by foreign producers 
at progressively lower prices. 

All the evidence points to the conclusion 
that foreign copper will be forced on the 
domestic market in increasing quantities; 
and that it will displace domestic production 
in substantial quantity. The reasons why 
most foreign producers will choose not to 
curtail output are various; but one is that, 
for the most part, they can produce so 
cheaply that they can make a profit at 
prices so low that at least one-third of the 
domestic production cannot survive if it 
must compete. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
situation as it will exist in 1961. The year 
1961 is selected for the purpose because, 
between now and then, the great bulk of the 
projected new foreign productive facilities 
will be ready for operation. The figures nec- 
essarily are estimates; but they have been 
made after long and careful consideration of 
historical statistics and of facts well known 
to those who are engaged in the copper- 
mining industry or are close students of it. 
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Free-World copper position in 1961 
{In tons] 


Expectable demand............- 


mantpped capacity at Indicated 
Slow TW cents... -..- 5-5 
Between 17 and 825, 000 
‘Above 25 cents._......-.---- 128, 000 


Datel. oparata easing 


Deficit or excess capacity over 
Dr : RA aA 


1 Deficit, 
3 Excess, 


Nore.—All figures relate to newly mined copper. 


To arrive at the figures for expectable de- 
mand, the actual annual world consumption 
from 1910 to 1957 was plotted on graph paper 
and a trend line was established. This trend 
line, when extrapolated to 1968, showed world 
demand in 1961 to be 3,200,000 tons. Signifi- 
cantly, this figure is about 50,000 tons more 
than the corresponding figure established by 
the so-called Paley report issued in 1952 by 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 
This fact tends to confirm the view that 
3,200,000 tons is, at least, not too low. The 
division of total demand, between foreign and 
domestic categories, is based on the assump- 
tion that the approximate ratio of consump- 
tion existing in 1956 and 1957 will obtain in 
1961. 

The tonnages for equipped productive ca- 
pacity are based on past performance for in- 
dividual mines now producing and on firm 
plans, publicly announced, for expansion of 
facilities and for the equipment of new 
properties, 

The allocation of the individual mines to 
1 of the 3 cost groups is based on common 
knowledge of informed people in the copper- 
mining industry, including engineers, econo- 
mists, and executives, supplementing such 
information as is disclosed in published com- 
pany reports. The significant facts shown 
by the table are these: 

1, By 1961 the mines of the world will have 
an equipped capacity to produce 1 million 
tons more copper than will be needed. 

2. This surplus, in its entirety, represents 
foreign capacity in excess of foreign demand. 

3. After matching total foreign demand, 
there remains foreign capacity of 875,000 tons 
at a cost of under 25 cents per pound. The 
plain and ominous fact is that this tonnage 
hangs over the United States domestic 
market. 

4. Only 260,000 tons of United States ca- 
pacity (representing a single mine, inciden- 
tally) can achieve a cost competitive with the 
great bulk of foreign capacity. 

5. One-third of the domestic capacity, or 
450,000 tons, has a cost above 25 cents. 

The conclusion is inescapable that if events 
are permitted to take their course the group 
of mines representing this 450,000 tons can- 
not survive. Moreover, the entire domestic 
industry will feel the effects. A partly mori- 
bund industry will lack the incentive to 
search for new deposits; to develop and ex- 
ploit those that already are known but that 
are not producing; and to convert near ore 
into ore. Natural resources will be wasted, 
The Nation as a whole will suffer. 

The foregoing leads to this vital question: 
Assuming that Congress views such an even- 
tuslity with alarm, what can it do by way of 
remedy? It is too much to expect that any 
enactment by Congress can completely cure 
the trouble; but Congress can take a specific 
action that will alleviate the gravity of the 
situation. 

As is well known, Congress has before it 
now a number of identical bills dealing with 
the import tax on copper. With your per- 
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mission, I will describe them briefly; try to 
explain why they are sound, reasonable, and 
desirable; and why they offer the best pros- 
pect for lessening the threat to the domestic 
industry caused by the huge excess supply 
of foreign copper that threatens the domestic 
market. 

The bills now pending before the Senate 
and the House would do three things: 

1. Reestablish the excise tax on imports 
of copper at the rate of 4 cents per pound; 

2. Increase the peril-point price, below 
which the tax becomes effective, from 24 
cents to 30 cents per pound; and 

3. Provide that the tax be lifted auto- 
matically whenever the market price is at 
or above the peril point. 

The domestic copper industry was first 
threatened with a flood of low-cost foreign 
copper about 1931, following a period of 
great expansion in productive capacity in 
Chile, Canada, and Africa. Faced with this 
situation and recognizing the importance of 
maintaining the health of the domestic 
mining industry, Congress in 1932 enacted 
an excise tax of 4 cents per pound on im- 
ported metal. Since that time the tax has 
been suspended for certain periods by Con- 
gress, and the rate has been reduced by Ex- 
ecutive action under the terms of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. However, Con- 
gress has consistently retained the tax since 
its original enactment, even though in the 
interval it has made a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Act. By enact- 
ing the pending legislation, Congress would 
only be reaffirming its basic policy, and 
would merely reestablish a rate that is more 
nearly in line with the needs of the present 
situation than the 1.7 cents scheduled to go 
into effect on July 1. It is worthy of note 
that when the 4-cent import tax was en- 
acted copper was selling for about 5.5 cents 
per pound, so that on an ad valorem basis 
the duty was, roughly, 75 percent. On the 
basis of the 25-cent price prevailing today, 
the 4-cent rate is only 16 percent ad valorem. 

To what extent a reestablished 4-cent rate 
would be effective in attaining the desired ob- 
jective no one can say with assurance. That 
it would be helpful no one questions. Cer- 
tainly it is not extravagant. 

The principle of the peril-point price is 
not new. In the legislation of 1951 Con- 
gress provided, in effect, that the import tax 
would become effective only if the price 
should fall below 24 cents per pound. Sim- 
ilar provision was made in the legislation 
of 1953, 1954, and 1955. The reasoning was 
simple and logical. Congress desired to per- 
mit foreign copper to come in duty free so 
long as it did not thereby inflict serious in- 
Jury on the domestic industry. It was be- 
Heved that a practical and rational measure 
of such possible injury was the ruling price. 
So long as the price was not unduly de- 
pressed, reasoned Congress, the domestic in- 
dustry should have no cause for complaint. 
Only in the event of a drop below the peril- 
point price did the duty become operative. 

What the bills now pending provide is 
simply this: That the peril-point price be 
increased from 24 cents to 30 cents. It fs 
evident that a peril voint of 24 cents would 
be meaningless to those domestic producers 
(representing one-third of the total capac- 
ity) whose costs are in excess of that figure. 

A reasonable basis for determining the 
appropriate peril point is to relate it to com- 
parative production costs in 1951 (when first 
enacted) and in 1957. The Arizona Depart- 
ment of Mineral Resources has developed a 
set of well-authenticated figures in which 
the percentage increases in the principal 
elements of production cost are combined. 
The result is a weighted overall percentage 
of 33.1. Applying this to 24 cents, the 
comparable peril-point price in 1957 would 
have been 32 cents. As of today, the figure 
would doubtless be somewhat higher; cer- 
tainly 30 cents is anything but exorbitant. 
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The last provision is the only one of the 
three listed that is new. It should meet 
universal approval, even among foreign pro- 
ducers who might be inclined to oppose the 
bills. It provides this: If for any reason 
the domestic market improves and the price 
advances above the peril point, the import 
tax will be lifted automatically; and the do- 
mestic market will be open to foreign copper 
on exactly even terms, 

The authors of the pending bills—and the 
domestic industry agrees—make it clear that 
they do not propose to exclude foreign cop- 
per by erecting a prohibitive tax wall. The 
duty would be in effect only when it was 
needed to give high-cost domestic producers 
a more nearly even break. 

Taken in combination, the three provisions 
may be described as follows: 

They constitute a method of handicapping, 
so to speak, to make competition between 
foreign and domestic producers in the do- 
mestic market more nearly even. The 4-cent 
tax is like added weight assigned to the 
stronger horse in a race by an official handi- 
capper. In combination, the peril point and 
the automatic on-off features say, in effect, 
“If the domestic horse gets stronger, we will 
remove the weight from the foreign horse.” 

In my opinion, the enactment of the pend- 
ing bills is the one practical, fair, and 
reasonable measure available to Congress to 
further a sound program for copper. The 
reasons may be summarized as follows: 

1. The domestic industry is able, and will 
continue to be able, to supply 80 percent or 
more of the expected demand. 

2. Such demand can be met by output of 
long-established mines and mines that have 
been brought in in the last 5 years at the 
urgent request of the Federal Government. 

8. The current excess equipped capacity of 
the world (400,000 tons annually) and the 
prospective equipped capacity in 1961 (600,- 
000 additonal tons annually) is, and will be, 
at foreign mines. 

4. The great bulk of foreign copper can be 
produced much more cheaply than 80 per- 
cent of domestic production—and the re- 
maining 20 percent is from a single domestic 
mine. 

5. The chief reason for this production- 
cost advantage is lower wage scales and low- 
er standards of living in countries having the 
big productive capacity. 

6. The proposed rates—4-cent tax and 30- 
cent peril point—are modest. 

7. Under the 3-point plan, foreign cop- 
per has duty-free access to the domestic mar- 
ket when the price is high enough to let 
the domestic mining industry live; and the 
arrangement to lift the duty is automatic. 

8. Largely because of point 7, the pro- 
posed plan will minimize possible inter- 
ference with foreign trade and any result- 
ing harm to international relations. 

To repeat: It seems to me that the enact- 
ment of pending bills, now before Congress, 
is a first and essential step in a long-range 
program as it relates to copper. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that another ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Importance of Cop- 
per Mining to the State of Arizona,” 
which was compiled by the Arizona De- 
partment of Mineral Resources, be in- 
cluded in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COPPER MINING TO THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 
(Compiled by the Arizona Department of 

Mineral Resources, Phoenix, Ariz., April 

1957, a State department created by act 

of the legislature in 1939) 

For more than 80 years the copper mines 
of Arizona have poured a ceaseless stream 
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of metal into the Nation’s industries. The 
State has for 47 years ranked as the leading 
copper producer in the United States, its 
output, up to the end of 1956, amounting to 
15,227,088 tons of copper worth $5,539,384,518, 
Arizona is today maintaining her place in 
spite of the tremendous quantities already 
produced, and there is no reason to believe 
that she cannot continue as the leader for 
many years to come. Nature has made her 
one of the world’s most important sources of 
copper. 

The record of Arizona’s steady growth and 
progress is closely linked with the develop- 
ment of her copper industry. This has been 
achieved through decades of courageous and 
unremitting effort, and perseverance in the 
face of repeated discouragements. It took 
courage, capital, determination, and hard 
work, and the people of Arizona have proved 
themselves willing and able to supply all 
these prerequisites, Thousands of them have 
spent a lifetime in helping to build up the 
communities of which they are so justly 
proud. Their accumulated savings have been 
invested in homes or businesses in the vari- 
ous mining towns throughout the State; and 
the lifeblood of all those towns is copper. 

Contrary to a general impression in other 
parts of the country, the mining towns are 
not temporary excrescences of tents or tin 
shacks huddled indiscriminately in the des- 
ert. Instead, they are substantial, orderly, 
established communities which will compare 
favorably with towns of equal population 
anywhere in the United States. They have 
their schools, banks, churches, and public 
buildings. Their roots extend down into the 
earth; to the bodies of copper-bearing ore 
which nourish them, Any disturbance or 
damage to those roots is immediately re- 
flected in the community which springs from 
them. This was forcefully and unpleasantly 
demonstrated during the years from 1932 to 
1935, and the memory of those years still 
strikes fear into the hearts of Arizona’s 
mining population. A cessation, or even cur- 
tailment of operations, would create serious 
economic problems for these communities. 
If the mines close, they are done for. 

In 1956, the copper mining and smelting 
industry payroll in Arizona totaled over $90 
million. Statistics showed that the average 
weekly earnings of those employed in the 
Arizona copper mines and smelters were 
higher than the national average for non- 
ferrous mines and higher than for any other 
industry in the State. Fringe benefits are 
EE $15 million to the annual labor 
cost o e copper mining and smeltin 
industry. : 

Arizona copper mines spent over $24 mil- 
lion in Arizona for Arizona grown or manu- 
factured supplies and equipment in 1956, 
thus contributing substantially to the larger 
cities where supply and machinery head- 
quarters are located. Most large national 
manufacturers maintain Arizona offices be- 
cause of the mining business. 

The mining industry is Arizona’s largest 
taxpayer. An annual average of almost $16 
million was paid for taxes within the State 
for the past 6 years. No other industry con- 
tributes nearly as much in taxes. Mining 
alone carries about 22 percent of the total 
State tax load. 

Expenditures made by the mining com- 
panies for supplies and equipment rank sec- 
ond only to those made in payment of wages 
and salaries. Items needed in the operation 
of mines, mills, and smelters cover nearly 
every imaginable list of commodities, the 
bulk of which are produced in Eastern, 
Southern or Midwestern States, or in the 
nonmining portions of the Western States. 

Another direct beneficiary is the trans- 
portation industry. The railroads and truck 
lines receive a large volume of business 
through the movement of copper ores and 
metal as well as supplies and equipment. 
Copper mining has brought the railroads to 
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Arizona and furnished the bulk of the freight 
which kept them going and expanding. 

Agricultural, lumber, and livestock pro- 
ducers in nonmining portions of Arizona de- 
rive a large share of their income from the 
copper industry which furnishes a ready 
market for much of their product; and all 
of these industries are hard hit when mining 
is curtailed. 

The copper companies are heavy purchasers 
of electrical power which is generated at irri- 
gation storage dams. The large power pur- 
chases by the copper mining companies have 
made cheaper power and increased water 
supply for agriculture and industry. 

The copper mining industry has a vital 
and far-reaching effect on the economy of 
the whole State of Arizona and on every in- 
dustry and community within its borders. 
It is the only industry which creates a new 
and indestructible wealth which remains 
permanently in circulation. 

Copper is equally vital to the Nation’s 
security. Recalling the almost fatal effect 
of submarine destruction of metal shipments 
on the high seas, it is vitally necessary that 
this country keep its domestic mines in 
operating condition at all times. This means 
that they must be kept producing for, in 
any possible emergency, time may be of the 
essence and it takes a long time to restore 
an idle mine to production. 

Copper ores and minerals are of no prac- 
tical value until they have been converted 
into metallic copper. So long as they re- 
main locked in the earth they represent 
nothing more than so much idle wealth. 
‘They earn no interest, furnish no employ- 
ment, produce no benefits to anyone. They 
are dead and wasted assets. 

An active mining industry is the agency 
which converts potential wealth into actual 
and tangible assets and, in the process of 
conversion, the benefits derived therefrom 
are distributed widely among other industries 
and businesses. Those which benefit indi- 
rectly are countless, and the direct benefici- 
aries of the copper industry are likewise 
numerous. In 1956 it was estimated that the 
15,900 copper mining and smelting employees 
affected the livelihood of 225,000 persons in 
Arizona. 

In the past 4 decades the average grade 
of copper ore in Arizona has been steadily 
declining from a content of 50 pounds per 
ton of ore to less than 20 pounds per ton. 
This, together with steadily increasing wages 
which have quadrupled during the same pe- 
riod, naturally leads to higher production 
costs, in spite of technological improvements 
in mining and metallurgy. 

With the 50-cent dollar of the present day, 
compared to the purchasing power of the 
dollar at the time the 4-cent import duty 
was originally enacted, the 24-cent deadline 
under the provision of the latest suspension 
act, would be the equivalent of 12 cents a 
pound for copper 25 years ago. There is no 
doubt that a drop below 32 cents per pound 
for copper could ruin the domestic copper 
industry unless it were protected from the 
competition of foreign metal for available 
domestic markets. 

Consideration should be given also to the 
fact that in addition to Arizona, there are 
10 other Western States, as well as Michigan, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont which produce varying quantities of 
copper and which furnish corresponding sup- 
port to other industries. There is not one 
single State in the Nation which does not 
benefit to some extent by the sale of its 
products to those engaged in the production 
of copper. 

FOREIGN NATIONS NEED NOT KEEP THEIR 
AGREEMENTS MINERALS IN STORAGE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
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if he knows whether any nation in the 
world today, regardless of whether it is 
a party to the multilateral trade agree- 
ments at Geneva or the bilateral trade 
agreements made by the Secretary of 
State, uses either tariffs, import permits, 
exchange permits, manipulation of the 
value of their money in terms of dollars, 
or many other subterfuges for trade 
advantages—either one or all of the 
methods I have mentioned? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish I had the knowledge to answer that 
question completely. I am discussing 
this matter with a man whom I consider 
to have a greater fund of knowledge on 
the subject than anybody in this body, 
and I believe anybody in the United 
States; but I can say I have heard that 
is the case. 

Mr. MALONE. I will tell the distin- 
guished Senator that is the case. Fur- 
thermore, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, testified, under my questioning, 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
2 weeks ago that the 36 competitive for- 
eign nations, sitting in Geneva, dividing 
our markets among them through multi- 
lateral trade agreements, do not have 
to keep their part of the agreement so 
long as they can show they are short of 
dollar payments, which they can show 
until our markets and wealth are divided 
equally among them, Does the Senator 
know that? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I understand 
that to be the case. 

Mr. MALONE. The division of the 
wealth and markets of this country 
among the nations of the world is just 
an international socialistic scheme. 

I am sure I am right when I say that 
neither the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona nor the Senator from Nevada 
believes in subsidies, but the American 
industries must be kept alive until they 
can be protected. 

If we were suddenly to have peace and 
would not have to spend the taxpayers’ 
money on defense, every industry in the 
United States would have to go out of 
business or be paid subsidies, under the 
present 1934 Trade Agreements Act as 
extended, 

So in the absence of these nations 
keeping their treaties, and in the absence 
of proper tariffs or duties, as the Consti- 
tution provides, to equal the difference 
between the effective wages and the taxes 
and the cost of doing business in the 
United States as compared to the cost of 
doing business in the chief competing 
country on each commodity, we shall 
have to go the subsidy route to keep the 
small-business men of the United States 
alive until Congress makes up its mind 
to return to the Constitution of the 
United States in its regulation of foreign 
trade. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At the opening 
of my remarks, I said that the subsidiza- 
tion of any business in the United States 
is against my principles. I shall vote for 
the bill because it calls for a 1-year pro- 
gram, rather than a continuing program, 
The bill is specifically aimed at the ex- 
cess copper overhanging the domestic 
market. I feel once the excess copper 
is removed, the producers themselves will 
be able to operate under the law of supply 
and demand. 
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I might say that the law of supply and 
demand was upset a bit by the unusual 
situation of two world wars, following by 
a long cold war, in which producers were 
urged to bring in new mines. I feel that 
by 1970 or 1975, we shall have to have 
more copper mines in this country. 

At the present time, if we can remove 
the overhang on the market the law of 
supply and demand will work, and I think 
the Government will have no need or ex- 
cuse for going into the copper business 
after this year. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator speaks 
specifically of copper, but there is a lot 
of tungsten in private storage now. Con- 
gress passed what was called the Malone- 
Aspinall Mineral Purchase Act in 1953 
which provided a set price on about seven 
minerals to make up for the difference in 
each case between the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and abroad. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would not agree 
completely with that statement. 

Mr. MALONE, I have not finished the 
statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The tungsten 
supply is in stockpile, whereas copper is 
actually hanging over the market. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is not 
fully informed. There is a Government 
stockpile, but there is also a stockpile by 
each producer. 
ane GOLDWATER. I am aware of 

at. 

Mr. MALONE. Tungsten is in exactly 
the same position. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will not agree 
with that, but the Senator has his own 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. MALONE. In my own State I 
know of one producer—and I could prob- 
ably name 50 others upon proper investi- 
gation—who has about $150,000 worth of 
tungsten in private storage, which can- 
not be sold except at a terrific loss. It 
is hoped that Congress will do something 
about the matter, or operate under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States so that the tungsten can 
be sold. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
as to copper, but some of the other min- 
erals are in exactly the same position. 
The other mines are shutting down, while 
the copper mines are only slowed. Cop- 
per will have to be sold at an unprofit- 
able price in domestic production, if the 
bill is not passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would strike from the bill 
section 404, which proposes to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to borrow 
from the Treasury $350 million and in 
turn to use that money to make subsidy 
payments, 

In the discussion yesterday a question 
was raised as to whether the financing 
program as provided for in the bill had 
been approved by the Department. I 
think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and other Senators made the 
statement that there was an understand- 
ing that the Treasury Department had 
endorsed this financing proposal. 
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I desire to read at this time the state- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, as 
found on page 13354 of the Recorp: 

On balance, after careful study, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury told me—and he stated 
that I was free to make this statement pub- 
licly—that he felt that this was the best 
approach thus far. For that reason, he en- 
dorses the pending bill. He recognizes that 
we must have these materials. We must keep 
the domestic minerals industry alive. 

The only question is how to do it most 
efficiently and at the least cost. In the judg- 
ment of the Treasury Department, the financ- 
ing provision in the pending bill is the best 
of the three methods which we might pursue. 


I think the Senator from Illinois will 
admit that there was a misunderstand- 
ing on his part, because the Treasury De- 
partment has clearly taken a position 
that it not only does not favor the financ- 
ing under the bill but opposes it. 

I addressed a question to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Anderson in a letter 
dated July 11. I will read my question 
and his reply: 

Section 404 of this bill directs you as the 
Secretary of the Treasury to loan $350 million 
apparently to anyone the Department of the 
Interior designates as being charged with the 
lending authority. 

a. Would these loans be included as a part 
of the national debt and subject to the 
ceiling? 

b. Do you think it is necessary to estab- 
lish this new lending agency? 

c. Do you approve of this type of financing? 


The reply, signed by Mr. Robbins, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, com- 
ments: 

Section 404 in the bill as reported would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
obtain funds for stabilization payments by 
borrowing from the Treasury rather than 
by direct appropriations. As the committee 
report points out, this procedure has been 
used many times before. The loans from the 
Treasury to the Secretary of the Interior 
would not be a part of the national debt 
subject to the ceiling, but of course borrow- 
ings by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enable him to make these loans would come 
under the debt ceiling just as in the case of 
borrowings to carry out an appropriation. 
The provision establishes no new lending 
agency. This type of financing is justifiable 
only where the program involved contem- 
plates repayments. In this particular case 
funds borrowed from the Treasury would be 
used to make subsidy payments which would 
not be repaid. In these circumstances there 
is no justification for this type of financing 
and the Treasury is opposed to it. 


It is very clear that the Treasury De- 
partment does not support this section of 
the bill, as it was indicated on the floor 
yesterday. 

To support the committee position, 
their report cites certain other examples 
wherein other lending authorities have 
been established and authority con- 
ferred upon other agencies of Govern- 
ment to borrow money from the Treasury 
Department and then to disburse the 
money. In each instance when that has 
been done, the loans, whether they were 
FHA or Farmers Home Administration or 
various other types, were made by the 
agencies and the money in turn was 
loaned either to a business operation or 
to an individual, or the Laoney was used 
for the purchase of specific products 
which were put in the inventory of the 
lending agency. The agency then had 
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something tangible to show for the loan. 
Conceivably, when the inventory was 
sold or the loan repaid the agency in turn 
could repay the Federal Treasury. 

In this instance there is not a Senator 
on the floor who will argue that the 
money will ever be repaid to the Treas- 
ury. It is not intended that the money 
shall be repaid to the Treasury. Nothing 
in the bill so requires. 

If the producer of tungsten should sell 
his tungsten at $20 a ton, he would bill 
the Federal Government for the addi- 
tional $16, and he would get a check. 
He would be under no obligation from 
that moment forward to ever make any 
repayment at all. The subsidy is really 
a grant at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr: MANSFIELD, As I recall, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen}], who was on the floor at 
the time the amendment was offered, 
made the statement that this was not an 
unusual procedure, and that under the 
Defense Production Act, title IL, title 
50 of the appendix, United States Code, 
section 2094, there is a precedent for 
what is being attempted in the pending 
legislation. 

I should like to point out that insofar 
as material in the field of minerals is 
concerned, if it is put into a stockpile 
that does not mean it represents a loss, 
because the time may come when sup- 
plies on hand will be scant and the stock- 
pile will have to be moved in order to 
take care of difficulties inherent at a par- 
ticular moment. 

I point out also that so far as buying 
150,000 tons of copper is concerned, at 
prices up to 274% cents a pound, the 
United States Government is obtaining 
this commodity at a very good bargain 
price, in my opinion. 

The purpose, of course, is to stabilize 
the market and to give some soundness 
to the economy of the mining industry 
in a period of great stress and turmoil. 

On the basis of what the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee said 
earlier this afternoon, there is nothing 
untoward in the procedure outlined. So 
far as subsidies are concerned, I, for one, 
am far more willing to see subsidies 
paid than to see tariffs imposed. What 
we are proposing is an attempt to help 
a local economy which needs help, and 
which, in my opinion, is entitled to help. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a moment. I 
should like to reply to the Senator from 
Montana with respect to the statement 
made by the chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee has cited as an example an 
instance in which subsidies were paid 
through loans made by an agency from 
the Federal Government. The pro- 
cedure in the instance which he cited, 
under the Defense Production Act was 
entirely different. As he says, the De- 
fense Production Agency took the money 
borrowed from the Federal Treasury and 
bought the minerals. But it had an in- 
ventory. It had something tangible in 
the way of a stockpile. Conceivably the 
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inventory might be liquidated at a fu- 
ture date at a higher price, in which case 
the Government would make money. If 
it were liquidated at a lower price, the 
Government would lose money. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is not that being 
done in the case of copper? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. With 
respect to that portion of the bill relat- 
ing to copper, there would be something 
tangible, and there is a precedent for it. 
But there is no precedent for the remain- 
der of the bill, under which a $350 million 
revolving fund could be used. 

There is no precedent. Those subsi- 
dies are never to be repaid; nor are they 
ever intended to be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury. When the Department of the 
Interior borrows the money and makes 
subsidy payments, the money is gone 
forever. The only way the Treasury 
Department can ever be reimbursed is 
by a direct appropriation by Congresss. 
This proposal involves only a deferred 
appropriation, to be made at some future 
date, to pay for something which, appar- 
ently, we are ashamed to put a price tag 
on today. I think the Senator from 
Montana will agree that this is an en- 
tirely different picture from the stock- 
pile program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware 
alluded to an observation which I made 
yesterday, it requires some clarification. 

First of all, the question involved here 
is, Shall we pay a subsidy? 

The second question is, What shall we 
use for money? Obviously if we are to 
subsidize, we must have money. 

With regard to the first point, I re- 
checked with the Treasury Department 
this morning. I spoke to Assistant Sec- 
retary Robbins, and in addition, I talked 
personally with Secretary Anderson, not 
more than an hour ago. 

The Treasury Department supports 
the idea of a subsidy; and there is noth- 
ing in the letters alluded to by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to indicate other- 
wise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The statement 
which I read from the Treasury Depart- 
ment did indicate that the Department 
was not opposing the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The financing pro- 
vision is what we are now discussing. 
The pending amendment deals only with 
the financing arrangement; and, with 
respect to the financing arrangement, not 
only does the Treasury not approve the 
proposed plan, but it opposes it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let it be perfectly 
clear that the Treasury Department 
supports the idea of paying a subsidy in 
order to maintain a vital industry. 
When we pay a subsidy we must pay it 
in money. The question is, Where are 
we to get the money? We might obtain 
a direct annual appropriation from the 
Congress year after year to cover the re- 
quirements and demands of the bill. 

There is another way to do it. The 
Secretary of the Interior might issue 
bonds, and the Treasury Department 
might buy the bonds and make the cash 
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so released available to the Interior De- 
partment for that purpose. 

So the question which is being labored 
by the Senator from Delaware is this: 
Are we to use an annual appropriation to 
pay the subsidy, or are we to use the 
bond system, whereby the agency issues 
bonds and the Treasury buys them and, 
at some later time, obtains a direct ap- 
propriation in order to meet the cost of 
the bond issue, if so desired. 

So what we have before us is a choice 
between an immediate appropriation, 
annual in nature, and a deferred ap- 
propriation. I emphasize the fact that 
the Treasury supports the idea of a sub- 
sidy for this industry; and on that basis 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware ought to fail. I intend 
to vote against it. 

- Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I 
stated in my explanation, the Treasury 
Department does not oppose the prin- 
ciple of the subsidy. But I think it 
should be clear that the Treasury De- 
partment is not asking that the subsidy 
be adopted. - The entire letter from the 
Treasury Department will be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp. I asked the De- 
partment this question: 

- Does your Department endorse the subsidy 
formula recommended in this bill, and do 
you recommend its enactment? 


The reply of the Department was: 

The subsidy formula is a matter which is 
not a primary responsibility of the Treasury 
-` Department. The Treasury Department does 
- not oppose the subsidy in this case where it 
appears that it is required by important ob- 
jectives of national policy. 


I think it should be made clear that 
the Treasury Department is deferring 
to the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
not opposing the subsidy; on the other 
hand, it is not asking us wholeheartedly 
to embrace it. It is simply not opposing 
it. I interpret that to mean that the 
Treasury Department must be for it, al- 
though its position is rather lukewarm. 

However, with respect to the financ- 
ing arrangement, the Treasury Depart- 
ment clearly states not only that it does 
not approve it, but that it actively op- 
poses the financing arrangement on the 
basis that it would establish an undesir- 
able precedent. Previous loan authori- 
ties conferred upon Government agen- 
cies have been conferred only in cases in 
which there was something tangible to 
show for the loan. 

I think we are in complete agreement 
on the point that the Treasury Depart- 
ment does oppose the financing arrange- 
ment in the bill. That was the point on 
which the misunderstanding arose yes- 
terday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask, in all good 
grace, would the Senator support 
amendatory language, if his amendment 
were adopted, to provide for an annual 
appropriation to cover the cost involved 
in the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Even if this pro- 
vision were stricken from the bill, I 
would not support the bill because I 
think it would establish a new procedure. 
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However, if this provision were stricken 
from the bill I would not oppose such a 
course. After all, we should not pass a 
bill unless we provide enabling author- 
ity. I would not oppose the inclusion of 
language such as that suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois, although I would 
vote against the final passage of the bill. 
I am not trying to destroy the bill by 
indirection. If we are to have a pro- 
gram it should be conducted on the basis 
of the sound principle of annual appro- 
priations, as has always been the case, 
and not on the basis of loans carried as 
assets in a department when everyone 
knows that the moment- the-money is 
paid out, there are no assets with which 
to repay theloan. It is a farce. : 

The committee struck out the appro- 
priation feature. It should be reinstated 
if this amendment is adopted; and I 
would not oppose such a course, but I 
would oppose the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would not make 
any difference what kind of financing 
arrangement the bill contained; the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would still oppose 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct; and 
I assume that no matter what financing 
arrangement the bill might provide, the 
Senator from Illinois would be for it. 

The question is this: If we are to es- 
tablish such a program, why should it 
not be put on a sound business basis? 
I think the Senator from Illinois will ad- 
mit that he was in error yesterday when 
he gave the impression that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had endorsed the 
financing arrangement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois was partially in error. He was 
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arrangement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I said. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With respect to the 
question of the subsidy, the Senator from 
Illinois was absolutely correct. He be- 
lieved at the time that he was making 
that clear, and regrets that he did not 
make it clear. 

THE CONGRESS TRAINED TO TAKE ORDERS FROM 
EXECUTIVE—24 YEARS’ TRAINING 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the Treasury De- 
partment, whose every whim the Senator 
is so keen to follow, the same Treasury 
Department which condoned and ap- 
proved giving $345 to $5 million a year 
to foreign nations to buy such material? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Nevada may have voted for it, although 
I do not know. Under the foreign-aid 
program we did not create an agency 
through which the State Department had 
the authority to borrow money for such 
expenditures and could then deceive the 
taxpayers into thinking it was not cost- 
ing them any money. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we pass the pend- 
ing bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$350 million, we should be willing to 
go before the Appropriations Committee 
and request the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to approve such an appropriation, 
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and then let the Congress act upon the 
appropriation each year. We should not 
do it by indirection as is proposed here. 
There will not be one dime in assets back 
of the bonds. It is all a farce, and I say 
let us stop it before such an unsound pro- 
posal is launched. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I have never voted for 
the billions of dollars to Europe and Asia 
to buy their goods or for them to build 
up credits against our gold. However, 
the proposition is simply that the 1934 
Trade Agreement Act as extended by a 
Congress seemingly afraid to regain its 
constitutional responsibility continued to 
give its authority to the President to 
regulate foreign trade. I should like to 
have the Senator understand that since 
that time the administration must seem- 
ingly approve everything Congress does 
before it votes. The Congress has trans- 
ferred all of its real authority to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. All 
they have left is to approve appoint- 
ments and appropriate money. In that 
field the Congress is never over 5 percent 
out of line with the White House recom- 
mendations. 

Therefore, in order to preserve Amer- 
ican industry, Congress must regain its 
constitutional responsibility to regulate 
foreign trade or provide subsidies to 
present American small business. We 
cannot allow a $20 man in the United 
States to compete with a $2 man some- 
where else in the world by lowering his 
standard of living. Inasmuch as we have 
adopted the White House free trade pol- 
icy, and Congress has consistently voted 
for that free trade policy, we must make 
a choice and either try to preserve a stra- 
tegic industry through subsidies or re- 
gain its constitutional responsibility by 
returning to the 1930 Tariff Act, by al- 
lowing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
to expire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question, or is he making a 
speech? 

Mr. MALONE. I am asking the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware if we 
are talking about the same Treasury, 
from which we are taking orders, and 
the same Cabinet and the same Presi- 
dent, whom the Senator from Delaware 
is trying to defend, and whether Con- 
gress has any authority left. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My answer would 
be—— 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the Senator to 
wait a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Sen- 
ator had finished his question. Is he 
making a speech now? 

Mr. MALONE. Call it a speech if you 
wish but I am asking if he believes that 
Congress will ever get its feet on the 
ground and run its own business as the 
Constitution directs or take orders from 
the President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not propos- 
ing my amendment on the basis of the 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is asking for its adoption. I served 
notice last week that I was opposed to 
the financing arrangement contained in 
the pending bill. I am glad the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury has affirmed my 
position. However, I would have taken 
my position in opposition to the financ- 
ing arrangement even if the Secretary 
of the Treasury had been in favor of it. 
The proposal is unsound. It is not a 
sound financing arrangement. I compli- 
ment the Secretary of the Treasury for 
his stand and for favoring a sound fi- 
nancing arrangement. It is only proper 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should not advocate an unsound ar- 
rangement. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was quoted very affirmatively 
and strongly on the floor of the Senate as 
being in favor of the proposed financing 
arrangement. That inference was in 
error. 

I shall read again what the Senator 
from Illinois said on the floor yester- 
day. Hesaid: 

In the judgment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. the financing provision in the pend- 
ing bill is the best of the three methods 
which we might pursue. 


That does not correctly reflect the 
Secretary’s attitude. The Bureau of the 
Budget also opposes the arrangement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Senator’s permission to 
make an observation, rather than con- 
fine myself to a question. I should like 
to read into the Recorp some testimony 
which bears directly on the point we are 
discussing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to read 
this testimony so that the matter may 
be completely cleared up, although it is 
now pretty well cleared up. Some Sen- 
ators were in error yesterday and thought 
the situation was a little bit different. 
However, I am reading from the hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It concerns the position of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
jurisdiction in the field with which the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is concerned. I quote as follows: 

Mr. Dawson. Looking at this matter real- 
istically, we are up against a pretty tough 
proposition in the way of appropriations, and 
we have some concern of going before the 
Appropriations Committee every year and 
asking for subsidy money to support mines. 

In the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Colorado there is a provision calling 
for lending authority on the part of the De- 
partment. Have you had an opportunity to 
go into that phase of the problem? 

Secretary SEATON. I have not had an op- 
portunity, as I said, to study the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentlemen from 
Colorado, but I can repeat my testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee on June 19 when 
I was asked a similar question. 

I said that, on reflection, the Department 
of the Interior would have no objection 
whatever to the granting of the borrowing 
authority so that we could carry on the pro- 
gram on a continuous basis for the 5-year 
period. 

Mr. Dawson. You say you would have no 
objection? 

Secretary Seaton. None whatsoever, sir, 
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Mr. Dawson. Would you give a favorable 
answer in a report on a bill with such a pro- 
vision in it? 

Secretary Sraron. Would I? 

Mr. Dawson, Yes. 

Secretary SEATON. Yes, sir. 


That pretty well clears up the situa- 
tion. There is no question that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does not approve 
the program. However, there is no ques- 
tion that the Secretary of the Interior 
believes it is most advisable. He stated 
that he would write a report approving 
it. The situation has been cleared up, I 
believe. I thank the Senator from Dela- 
ware for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no ques- 
tion about where the Secretary of the 
Interior stands. He approves of the fi- 
ancing arrangement because it would en- 
able him to bypass the Appropriations 
Committees and would obviate the neces- 
sity of justifying the expenditures. I 
suppose most of the departments would 
like to have a blanket continuing au- 
thority by which they could go directly 
to the Treasury for whatever money they 
need to spend. It would be much easier 
to do it that way. The Secretary of the 
Interior, in a letter which I have before 
me also said he wanted the prices low- 
ered and that he did not favor the bill 
as reported by the committee with the 
price arrangement it contained. I also 
asked the Secretary of the Interior if he 
approved the financing arrangement un- 
der the bill as it was reported by the 
committee, and his answer was in the 
affirmative. That is exactly what the 
Senator from Colorado has’ stated in 
quoting the Secretary of the Interior. 
However, during the colloquy yesterday, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] and I were addressing ourselves 
to the question of whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury approved of the financ- 
ing arrangement, and we were given the 
impression that the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget were 
in favor of the financing arrangement. 
To that extent those who so quoted the 
Secretary of the Treasury were in error. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to observe for the Recor that to me 
it was inconceivable that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should recommend the 
kind of loan proposed in the bill. No 
security whatever would be given. The 
money would be paid out as a subsidy, 
and there would be no way of having it 
paid back to the Treasury. In the letter 
which the Senator from Delaware holds 
in his hand, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury objects to such an arrangement, as I 
understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. The Secretary of the 
Treasury objects to that kind of ar- 
rangement. When we have established 
pipelines to the Treasury in connection 
with other legislation, such as housing 
legislation, we have provided that the 
loans be secured by mortgages, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, if not actually col- 
lateralized. In others words, the assets 
bought with the borrowed money pro- 
duce revenue which in turn retires the 
debt. There is no possibility of retiring 
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the debt under the pending bill. It is 
absolutely a fallacious way of financing. 

Furthermore, it is not a question of 
what the Secretary of the Interior 
thinks about the financing arrangement. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is the re- 
sponsible officer in Government in con- 
nection with such financial transactions. 
I wish to join other Senators in com- 
mending the Senator from Delaware for 
his fight on this proposal, and he cer- 
tainly has my full support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to read 
the question which was asked of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. I 
addressed a letter to Mr. Brundage on 
July 1. I asked him: 

Do you approve of this type of financing? 


This correspondence will be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp, but I wanted to 
read this part now. I was referring to 
the bill now before the Senate. I asked 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
if he approved the type of financing pro- 
vided in the bill as reported. I have re- 
ceived his reply: 

The Bureau does not favor the creation of 
a borrowing authority for this program, and 
would strongly recommend that appropria- 
tions be used to finance the program. 


So we have the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, who is the spokesman for 
the President, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasury being the most 
responsible agency in connection with 
this matter, both strongly opposing this 
provision of the bill and in favor of my 
pending amendment. 

Yesterday it was clearly the view of 
the members of the committee who favor 
the bill that they were doing so with the 
support of the Treasury Department. 
Some of us, including the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], said at the time 
that we could not conceive of that being 
true in the light of the fact that there 
would be no possible method of repay- 
ment. It now develops that we were 
correct in our reasoning and that the 
Treasury Department and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget are not in 
accord with this provision. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. In the testimony which 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Colorado read from the House record, 
objection was expressed to going before 
the Committee on Appropriations every 
year with this kind of matter: But that 
is exactly what the Committee on Appro- 
priations is for. This is exactly the kind 
of legislation which should be considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
every year. This is the kind of matter 
which should not be bypassed by a pipe- 
line into the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. I 
think when we vote on the amendment, 
the question should not be whether we 
are for or against the bill. I speak as 
one who is against the bill. But still, in 
all fairness, if the bill is to be passed 
and the amendment is successful, the 
next amendment should be to reinstate 
the committee amendment, which would 
provide for direct appropriations. I cer- 
tainly would not oppose including that 
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in the bill, even though I shall vote 
against the bill. I am not trying to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the bill by in- 
direction; I am trying to make certain 
that even if the bill shall be passed, it 
shall contain provision for orderly 
procedure, and not establish a precedent 
of operating through a lending agency, 


which is nothing but a farce. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to what 
has been said by the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Connecticut. 
The fund which is proposed to be estab- 
lished is supposed to be a revolving fund. 
That should mean that whatever is paid 
out will eventually come back. But 
nothing will come back into this fund; 
therefore, there will be no money with 
which to pay the debentures or the bonds 
which will be sold to the Treasury. 

In the face of this anomalous and un- 
precedented action, under which the 
Secretary of the Interior will sell certif- 
icates to the Treasury, and the money 
will be used for the payment of subsidies, 
what reason can the Senator from Dela- 
ware assign for the adoption of such an 
anomalous program to finance this proj- 
ect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the ease with 
which the money can be obtained. This 
process will avoid putting a price tag on 
the program today or next year. The 
appropriations can be deferred until 5 
years from now. Then Congress can 
say, “We do not like the program, but the 
money has been spent and it must be 
paid.” We would then pay off the worth- 
less notes which the Department of the 
Interior has given to the Treasury. From 
the day they are given, they will be 
worthless. 

The reason why some persons say this 
is a revolving fund is that there is one 
little section which can be, in effect, in- 
terpreted as providing for a revolving 
fund. The payments for lead, zinc, 
fluorspar, and tungsten are to be direct 
subsidy payments, and there will be no 
assets to show for them. Those notes 
will be worthless. 

But one section authorizes the pur- 
chase of 150,000 tons of copper, and that 
copper would be in inventory and would 
be, to that extent, an asset for this fund. 

But when the copper is sold by the 
Secretary, he can take the proceeds 
from the copper and use them to pay 
more subsidies on the other metals and 
liquidate the program as to them, and no 
funds for them would remain. 

But until he sold the copper pur- 
chased under one section—$80 million 
out of $350 million—he would have an 
inventory to show. If it were all on the 
same basis, the situation would be dif- 
ferent. But the remainder of the $270 
million will be direct payments for 
which there will be no assets. Even the 
$80 million, if it is liquidated during the 
5 years, can be disbursed, and there will 
be no receipt for it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that if the normal pro- 
cedure were followed in this instance, 
an expenditure would be shown for 
1959 of $300 million more than will be 
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shown if the proposed method is 
followed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not exactly. This 
is a 5-year program. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I wish to clarify one 
point about the financing. I think the 
cost in the first year will be $155 million, 
because that includes $82,500,000 for 
the stockpiling of copper, which is a 
1-year program. After the first year, 
the maximum liability would be in the 
neighborhood of $70 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For 5 years it would 
be $350 million, the amount which is 
authorized in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Basically, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is established 
as the central agency of the Senate to 
which fiscal matters go for approval. 
It is sound procedure to have a central 
fiscal agency to screen all matters. In 
this instance, however, we are deciding 
that we shall bypass the Committee on 
Appropriations and authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell notes to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and thus not 
have the transaction appear as an 
expenditure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; and it 
will be done with the full knowledge of 
Congress. The notes will not be worth 
the paper on which they are written. 
Nothing will be repaid to the Treasury, 
because as the money is paid in subsidies, 
there will be no assets left, and there will 
be no claim on anybody for the money. 

For the first year, the amount will be 
$155 million, $80 million of which will 
be for copper. That copper can be sold 
during the life of the 5-year contract, 
and that money can, in turn, be used 
in payment of other subsidies during the 
5 years. 

If we do not adopt the amendment, 
we might as well say we are appropri- 
ating beyond any recall $350 million; but 
the expenditures will be made over a 
5-year period, with $150 million to be 
spent this year, and $70 million for each 
of the years thereafter, and there will 
not be enough money for the program 
even then, unless the copper is sold dur- 
ing the life of the program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my opinion, we 
are asked to adopt a practice which is 
frequently used by city councils and 
State legislatures, namely, spending 
money but deferring the date of financ- 
ing the expenditures until some future 
time, when there will be new Senators 
and new Representatives. 

We are assuming the prerogative of 
giving away $350 million, but we are 
saying, in effect, “Let the Congress 5 
years from now appropriate the money 
and, if necessary, impose new taxes to 
finance the program.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. So 
far as this Congress is concerned, we 
have authorized payments to this group, 
but we are not accepting the responsi- 
bility for appropriating the funds. A 
future Congress will be required to fur- 
nish the money to pay for what we do 
here today. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. I find myself in 
quite a predicament or dilemma at this 
time. The Recorp plainly shows that 
for several years I have fought for 
equality and for stabilization in the 
domestic minerals industry. I have 
pointed out in the past that a quarter 
of a billion dollars was expended in 1947 
and 1948 to expand the production of 
minerals in foreign countries. This sub- 
sequently has become a serious competi- 
tive factor, so far as our domestic mining 
industry is concerned, as imports have 
been dumped in this country resulting in 
depressed prices and widespread unem- 
ployment. 

I am in a dilemma, because although I 
believe the President erred in not ac- 
cepting the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission for slightly higher 
duties on lead and zinc, probably some 
other approach must now be used. But 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I do not intend to resign from 
that committee or to shirk my responsi- 
bilities in connection with the work of 
the committee. 

I wish to point out that when this 
peculiar, if not unconstitutional, financ- 
ing section is included in the bill, it con- 
stitutes a subterfuge designed to circum- 
vent the orderly procedures usually 
followed by Congress. 

If the program is a meritorious one— 
and undoubtedly it has much merit— 
then certainly there is no reason to re- 
move it from control and supervision by 
the Appropriations Committees, and to 
place the program in a vulnerable posi- 
tion, where it will attract opposition 
from Representatives who represent 
nonmining States, who will contend that 
preferential treatment is being accorded 
the mining industry. 

I sincerely believe that the insertion 
of this section constitutes a disservice 
to the mining industry because it pro- 
vokes opposition. Senators should 
know that in the House of Representa- 
tives this part of the bill will arouse 
much opposition, not because of the 
merits or lack of merits of the program, 
but, rather, because this part of the bill 
proposes a devious financing plan which 
is frowned upon in all cases because any 
such provision virtually means that the 
Congress is abdicating its authority and 
power over the appropriations required 
to implement such programs—and, in 
fact, all programs. 

I realize that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is opposed to this program. Al- 
though I am not opposed to the pro- 
gram—even though in my opinion it is 
only of secondary importance because 
it is predicated upon the President’s 
refusal to follow the escape-clause pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act, 
nevertheless I wish to emphasize that I 
believe the insertion of this financing 
provision renders a real disservice, be- 
cause if this provision remains in the 
bill we are liable to end up with no 
program whatsoever for the domestic 
mining industry. 

I am reluctant to disagree in this re- 
gard with other members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
of which I am a member. Represent- 
ing, as I do, the great mining State of 
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Idaho, I am naturally reluctant to op- 
pose this proposal. On the other hand, 
I realize that if we are to have such a 
program based on long-range planning, 
we should not resort to devious and, as 
I have stated, unwise financing plans 
which might very well result in the de- 
feat or rejection of the entire program. 
This would mean no relief of any kind 
at this time for the lead-zinec mining 


fully that the pending question is not 
whether one is in favor of or is opposed 
to the pending bill. I realize that the 
Senator from Idaho is definitely in favor 
of a program which he thinks will be of 
assistance to the mining industry. 

I happen to be opposed to the pending 
bill; and I believe that the weak financing 
plan included in the bill would constitute 
a dangerous precedent, 

So I believe the pending amendment 
should be accepted by the committee. 
When it is accepted, then, as one who 
is opposed to the bill, I would say—if I 
were a member of the committee—that 
the next amendment in order would be 
one to reinstate section 406 of the bill. 
I refer to the original section 406, which 
authorizes the necessary appropriations. 
Thereafter we could proceed to discuss 
the bill on its merits. 

I do not believe the pending amend- 
ment relates to the merits of the bill. 
This amendment proposes to correct the 
unsound financing formula provided by 
the committee’s bill. 

Furthermore, to Senators who are in 
favor of the bill, I say that this provision 
may invite a Presidential veto, because, 
as stated yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate, I cannot conceive that the Treas- 
ury Department ever would be in favor 
of a bill which included such an unsound 
financing provision. 

The Senate should reject this part of 
the bill by agreeing to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Utah proceeds, 
will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, so 
far as we are concerned, we have been 
considering the bill on the basis of its 
merits. 

So far as the Treasury is concerned, 
let me say there is very little difference, 
if any, between annual appropriations 
oa the procedure now called for by the 

Furthermore, it is my understanding 
that this method of financing was 
originally proposed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

So I hope that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins], who has done such 
great work on the bill, will bring out 
some of the facts in connection with 
these matters. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, first 
of all we should keep in mind the pur- 
pose of the bill. The bill seeks to revive 
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a dying industry which is basic to the 
welfare of the country, first, in an eco- 
nomic sense, and, second, for national 
defense. 

We wish to obtain relief which will be 
effective. 

I have heard a number of my col- 
leagues who have had experience in 
banking and business matters in the 
East—and let me say that the bill is a 
business bill—discuss the bill at some 
length. Let me say that I am sure that 
at times they have had to consider, in 
connection with their business experi- 
ence, the making of loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not at the moment, 
Mr. President; I have only a few minutes 
in which to speak. I wish to make my 
argument, and then yield the floor. 

Mr. President, if a mining company’s 
officials were to say to a banker, “We 
wish to finance a 5-year operation, and 
we are going to obtain from the Con- 
gress annual appropriations to keep this 
program going, so we shall receive fair 
prices for what we produce,” how much 
money would the banker be likely to 
lend on such a basis? He would say, 
“We have read the Recor in the case 
of tungsten, and all you have is an au- 
thorization bill which may not mean 
much in actuality. Congress nomi- 
nally had promised to buy a certain 
amount of tungsten at a certain price; 
but the House of Representatives abso- 
lutely refused to make the necessary ap- 
propriations, although the Senate twice 
voted for them.” 

Mr. President, this is a business prop- 
osition. If we are going to try to do 
anything for those engaged in this in- 
dustry, let us provide a program which 
will work. No company can proceed on 
a year-to-year basis in the case of a 
long-range operation, possibly involving 
millions of dollars in investment, if it 
has to come to Congress each year for 
an appropriation. Let us be frank 
about this matter, 

The mining operators have no confi- 
dence in a measure which would require 
them to come to Congress each year 
for an appropriation with which to op- 
erate. They might as well let their 
mines close and fill up with water. I 
have served in the Senate for 12 years, 
and I know what such an arrangement 
involves. 

This is a 5-year emergency program 
designed to save an industry which is 
basic to the welfare of the Nation. It 
is a peculiar kind of industry, requiring 
long-range planning and financing. 
Furthermore, not only is it related to the 
national defense; it also is related to 
the economy of the East—the economy 
of Connecticut, the economy of Dela- 
ware, and the economy of all the other 
areaS in which are located factories 
which must obtain the basic materials. 
If the minerals industry of the United 
States once ceases operations, the for- 
eign producers will take over the mar- 
ket, as they have done in the case of 
tin, which is not produced in the United 
States. If that happens, all of us will 
have to “pay through the nose,” in the 
long run. 
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So this program is in the interest of 
all the States, not merely the 27 States 
which produce lead and zinc. 

This program is a business propo- 
sition. But a business—especially a 
business like mining—cannot be oper- 
ated successfully on the basis of annual 
financial uncertainty over a period of 5 
years. This industry has been living 
from hand to mouth for years, and it 
can no longer proceed on that basis. If 
we are to provide any dependable relief 
whatever for the industry, we must pro- 
vide relief on which the industry can 
count, relief which will provide some 
stability. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
said he is in favor of this subsidy pro- 
gram, but is opposed to the proposed 
method of financing, I wish to say that, 
in my opinion, I do not believe he is in 
favor of the program, because the pro- 
gram will not work under the alterna- 
tive year-to-year, hand-to-mouth fi- 
nancing. We know that; we have been 
through that experience. The miners 
themselves have been through it. So 
we have good reason to say that we 
doubt very much that such a program 
will work. 

Mr. President, I am ready to have 
the vote on the amendment taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, marked ex- 
tracts from reports on lead and zinc 
submitted by the United States Tariff 
Commission to the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

1. That, as a result in part of the customs 
treatment reflecting the concesions granted 
thereon in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the articles described in para- 
graphs 391 and 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(except Babbitt metal, solder, lead in sheets, 
pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire) are 
being imported into the United States in 
such increased quantities, both actual and 
relative to domestic production, as to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products, 

a e . . . 

Decline in employment especially large in 
some States: The drop in employment in lead 
and zinc mining and milling between the 
first quarter of 1952 and October 1953 was 
especially pronounced in New Mexico (where 
it declined 88 percent), in the Tri-State dis- 
trict (64 percent for the entire district; 74 
percent in Oklahoma, 33 percent in Kansas, 
and 8 percent in southwest Missouri), in Ne- 
vada (58 percent), in Arizona (45 percent), 
in Utah (40 percent), in northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin (40 percent), in California 
(37 percent), and in Colorado (34 percent). 
Employment declined most sharply in the 
Western States. Many of the lead and zinc 
mines in these States are located in areas 
where other means of livelihood are limited 
or nonexistent. Mine or mill shutdowns or 
major curtailments in such areas are a seri- 
ous problem both to the worker and his 
family and to the supporting service indus- 
tries. The worker suffers not only unem- 
ployment but also consequent severe depre- 
ciation or total loss of his home or other 
property. The mine operator also loses skilled 
workmen that may not be easily replaced 
should economic conditions permit resump- 
tion of operations at a later time, 

* * . . * 
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14. Tariff rates recommended: The rates 
of duty recommended by the Commission on 
unmanufactured lead and zinc articles, ex- 
cept on zinc scrap, are the maximum rates 
possible as a result of escape clause action. 
The average ad valorem equivalent of the 
rates recommended on unmanufactured lead 
articles based on import values in 1953 
amounts to 19.6 percent; this is 38 percent 
of the average ad valorem equivalent of the 
preagreement rates (those originally imposed 
by the Tariff Act of 1930) based on import 
values in 1939. The average ad valorem 
equivalent of the rates recommended on un- 
manufactured zinc articles based on import 
values in 1953 amounts to 26.3 percent; this 
is 39 percent of the ad valorem equivalent 
of the preagreement (1930) rates based on 
import values in 1939. 


As a result of the investigation, including 


e hearings: 

(1) The Commission unanimously finds 1 
that, as a result in part of the customs treat- 
ment reflecting the concessions granted 
thereon in the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade, unmanufactured lead and un- 
manufactured zinc are being imported into 
the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties, both actual and relative to domestic 
production, as to cause serious injury to the 
respective domestic industries producing 
like or directly competitive products. 

(2) Commissioners Brossard, Talbot, and 
Schreiber find that, in order to remedy such 
serious injury, it is necessary, for an indefi- 
nite period, that unmanufactured lead and 
unmanufactured zinc be subject to duty at 
the maximum rates permissible under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed (see table 3 in the statistical appendix), 
and, in addition, that such unmanufactured 
lead and unmanufactured zinc be subject to 
quantitative limitations as set forth in table 
C on page 80. 

» . * . . 
COMMISSION’S REPORT IN 1954 AND STEPS 
TAKEN BY THE PRESIDENT 


In mse to an application under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, the Tariff Commis- 
sion instituted an investigation of the lead 
and zinc industries in September 1953. Its 
report based on this investigation was sent 
to the President on May 21, 1954. The Com- 
mission unanimously found that the domes- 
tic lead and zinc industries had been serious- 
ly injured, and recommended increased im- 
port duties on all unmanufactured lead and 
‘zinc articles. 

The Commission noted in its report, among 
other things, that import duties on lead and 
zinc had had only a minor restrictive effect 
on imports since the beginning of World War 
II; that their effectiveness had been greatly 


large duty-free importations; that imports 
had increased greatly beginning with World 
War II, and that, although imports served 
generally to make up the difference between 
domestic production and greatly increased 
domestic requirements for consumption and 
for strategic stockpiling, a part of the im- 


in mid-1950 and a part of the imports of 
and zinc in the period after the begin- 
of 1952 were in excess of requirements; 
as a result of this imbalance between 


1 Although Commissioners Sutton, Jones, 
and Dowling join in this finding, they can- 
not concur with the other oners on 
the basis for such a finding. The considera- 
tions Commissioners Sutton, Jones, and 

deem te for a finding of 
serious injury are set forth in their state- 
ment, which comprises the latter part of 
this report. 
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supplies and requirements, domestic prices 
of lead and zinc were sharply reduced in 
the face of rising costs of production, bring- 
ing about serious distress in the domestic 
lead and zinc mining industries; and that 
this distress was characterized by sharply 
reduced production and employment, mine 
closures, and financial losses. 

The impact of the low lead and zinc prices 
in 1953 and early 1954 on the lead and zinc 
mining industries was not fully revealed by 
the statistics available at the time of the 
Commission’s report to the President. Mine- 
output data were available only through 
February 1954. Subsequent data for the 
entire year 1954 revealed that mine produc- 
tion of both lead and zinc in that year as a 
whole was the lowest in 20 years (see tables 
26 and 29). Mine output of lead, 325,000 
tons, was 16 percent below the level of 1951, 
when the price of lead averaged 17.5 cents per 
pound. Mine output of zinc, 473,000 tons, 
was 30 percent below the postwar peak pro- 
duction in 1951, when the price of zinc 
averaged 18 cents per pound. Likewise, data 
on employment in the lead and zinc indus- 
tries were available only through October 
1953 at the time of the Commission’s report. 
Later data from the Census of Mineral In- 
dustries on monthly employment during 1954 
(statistics for which became available in 
1957) indicate that the total number of em- 
ployees in lead and zinc mining and milling 
continued to decline in almost every month 
after October 1953 until September and Oc- 
tober of 1954, even after an upturn in market 
prices had occurred (see table 35). The 
average number of employees in September 
and October 1954 (about 15,850 per month) * 
was about 9,700 less than the average number 
during the first 3 months of 1952, when the 
market price of lead was 19 cents per pound, 
and that of zinc 19.5 cents; during September 
and October of 1954, the market price of lead 
average 14.78 cents per pound and that of 
zinc, 11.45 cents. 

After a thorough review of the lead-zinc 
problem the President decided not to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, explaining his decision in dupli- 
cate letters to the chairmen of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Instead, other steps, 
principally increased purchases for Govern- 
ment stockpiles, were taken “to strengthen 
and protect our domestic mobilization base 
for lead and zinc.” 

Government purchases at prevailing mar- 
ket prices of newly mined domestic lead and 
zinc for the strategic stockpile were greatly 
accelerated in relation to the rate of ac- 
quisitions of these metals, especially of zinc, 
in the immediately preceding years. The do- 
mestic market price of lead, which had risen 
from the low point of 12 cents per pound in 
April 1953 to 14 cents per pound at the time 
of the President's letters in August 1954, con- 
tinued rising steadily to 16.5 cents in Jan- 
uary 1956. The domestic price of zinc, which 
had risen from its low point of 9.25 cents 
per pound in February 1954 to 11 cents at the 
time of the President’s letters, also rose 
steadily and reached 13.5 cents in January 
1956. The increases in prices were due pri- 
marily to the influence of Government pur- 
chases for the strategic stockpile rather than 
the barter program discussed below. 

THE SITUATION IN 1957 AND 1958 

The price of lead declined to 15.5 cents per 
pound on May 9, 1957, to 15 cents on May 
16, to 14 cents on June 11, to 13.5 cents on 
October 14, to 13 cents on December 2, 1957, 
and to 12 cents on April 1, 1958. The price 
of 12 cents was 25 percent below the price 
at the beginning of 1957. The price of zinc 

to 12 cents per pound on May 6, to 
11.5 cents on May 13, to 11 cents on June 4, 


*Including an estimate for a relatively 
small number of proprietors and partners, 


July 11 


to 10.5 cents on June 20, and to 10 cents on 
July 3, where it remained throughout the 
rest of the year (and was still in effect on 
April 1, 1958). The sharp drop in the price 
of zinc from 13.5 cents to 10 cents, a cut of 
26 percent, occurred within a period of less 
than 2 months. The prices of lead and zinc 
as of April 1, 1958, were 2 cents and one- 
quarter cent, respectively, below the prices 
that prevailed in May 1954 when the Com- 
mission sent its report to the President in 
the previous escape-clause investigation. Do- 
mestic prices of lead and zinc will remain 
depressed until the serious imbalance be- 
tween the supplies and requirements for 
these metals, discussed below, is corrected by 
the curtailment of imports. 
. . . . » 

The lead and zinc industries in the United 
States are today faced with the problem of 
how to cope with a worldwide excess of sup- 
plies which is pressing upon large consump- 
tion markets like the United States. Mean- 
while, Government stockpile purchases are 
coming to an end and industrial consump- 
tion is shrinking because of generally re- 
duced industrial activity. Strong remedial 
measures, therefore, must be taken to prevent 
the critical situation of the domestic indus- 
tries from becoming progressively worse. 

* . 2 s Ea 
RECENT DETERIORATION IN FINANCIAL POSITION 
OF PRODUCERS 


The recent declines in the market prices 
of lead and zinc have greatly reduced the in- 
come of the primary lead and zinc industries, 
especially in mining and milling. The re- 
duction in the price of lead from 16 cents per 
pound in the first 4 months of 1957 to 12 
cents on April 1, 1958, represents a decline of 
25 percent, while the drop in the price of 
zinc during this period, from 13.5 cents per 
pound to 10 cents, is a cut of 26 percent. 

Adverse effect on mining and milling. Most 
of the cost of producing primary lead and 
zinc, and—until about 1956—most of the 
employment in the lead and zinc industries, 
are accounted for by the mining and milling 
stages of production, Also, mining and mill- 
ing, especially mining and milling of ores 
valued primarily for their zinc content, suf- 
fered most in 1957 as in 1953, from declines 
in market prices—as indicated by reductions 
in employment, production, and profits. 

Labor cost constitutes the largest single 
cost element in the mining and milling of 
lead and zine. It is probably close to 50 per- 
cent of the total cost. Average wages paid 
to production and related workers is indica- 
tive of the trend of this cost element. Ac- 
cording to data reported to the Tariff 
Commission by lead and zinc mining com- 
panies, the average hourly wages paid to 
such workers in lead and zinc and 
milling rose from $1.95 in 1952 to $2.19 in 
1956 and to $2.27 during January-October 
1957. The average for this last period is 16.4 
percent higher than the average for 1952. 

Costs of supplies and materials and fuels 
were equal to almost half of total wages and 
salaries paid by the lead and zinc mining 
and milling industry in 1952, as reported to 
the Tariff Commission. Changes since 1953- 
54 in the wholesale prices of pal 
supplies and materials are indicative of the 
trend of the cost of these items. The average 
prices of explosives in 1957 were 13.2 percent 
above the average for 1953-54; prices of steel 
mill shapes and forms increased by 33 per- 
cent between these periods; and prices of 
various fuels increased from 6 to 14 percent. 
Wholesale prices of mining machinery and 
equipment in 1957 were 32 percent above the 
prices of comparable articles in 1953-54, 

. a . > s 


For many areas in the United States, mine 
output was lower in 1957 than in 1954. In 
the output of lead, this was generally true 
for nearly all the major producing regions 
except the Western States, and it was true 


1958 


of Montana from among the Western States. 
Mine output of zinc was substantially lower 
in 1957 than in 1954 in New Jersey among 
the States east of the Mississippi, in all the 
West Central States, and in the two largest 
zine-producing Western States of Idaho and 
Montana. 

The largest reductions In mine output of 
lead and zinc occurred after the sharp price 
declines beginning in May 1957. Average 
monthly output of lead in the last quarter of 
the year, 24,867 tons, was about 18 percent 
lower than that in the last quarter of 1956. 
The average monthly mine output of zinc in 
the last quarter of 1957, 36,221 short tons, 
was about 24 percent below the level of out- 
put in the corresponding quarter of 1956. 

Recent changes in mine output by prin- 
cipal regions or States: While the rate of 
mine production of recoverable lead and zinc 
in the United States as a whole declined 
18 and 24 percent, respectively, between the 
last quarters of 1956 and 1957, the extent 
of the changes within individual States 
varied widely. The production of lead from 
California mines in the last quarter of 1957 
was 95 percent less than that in the last 
quarters of 1956. In Oklahoma, output of 
lead dropped 92 percent between these pe- 
riods; in New Mexico it declined 64 per- 
cent; in Kansas, 60 mt; in Nevada, 61 
percent; in Colorado, 35 percent; in Montana, 
32 percent; in New York, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, combined, 23 percent; in Utah, 20 
percent; in Arizona, 15 percent; and in Idaho, 
the country’s second largest producer of lead, 
by 12 percent. In W; m and in Mis- 
souri, mine output was slightly higher in 
the last quarter of 1957 than in the last 
quarter of 1956; the trend in production in 
both of these States in the last quarter of 
1957, however, was downward. The rela- 
tively small production of lead in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin, combined, decreased 
45 percent between the last quarter of 1956 
and the last quarter of 1957. In the group 
‘of States east of the Mississippi River, aggre- 
gate output of lead decreased by 38 percent 
between these same periods, while that in the 
West Central States declined by 9 percent 
and that in the Western States by 24 percent. 


. . . . = 


Mine Closures and curtailments: In 1956 a 
total of 544 lead and zinc mines produced 
at least some recoverable lead and zinc, The 
number had declined from a total of 912 
mines, similarly counted, in 1952. In both 
years the count includes very small opera- 
tions, many that produced no more than 
about 1 ton of lead or zinc per year. It is 
apparent that many small mines with lim- 
ited financial resources, with high costs, and 
with small or low-grade ore reserves have 
either discontinued operation or have been 
taken over by other companies. This is evi- 
dent from the data previously presented in- 

~ dicating the increase between 1952 and 1956 
in the proportion of total mine output of 
lead and zinc accounted for by the 10 largest 
companies. 

In the past year the Tariff Commission 
received reports for 413 lead or zinc mines 
which in 1956 accounted for more than 99 
percent of the lead plus zinc produced by 
the industry. By April 1957; that is, even 
before the sharp reductions in lead and zinc 
market prices began, 119 of the mines had 
ceased all activity and had no employees. 
These were extremely small operations, 
hardly entitled to be called mines, The re- 
maining 294 mines had at least some em- 
ployees in April 1957, but by the end of Oc- 
tober the last month covered by the reports, 
almost half of these mines had either sus- 
pended operations entirely or had instituted 
major curtailments in operations. 

By the end of October 1957 nearly all the 
mines in the Tri-State district, about 30 per- 
cent of the mines in the Western States, and 
a few of the mines in the States east of the 
Mississipi River were inactive, Closures were 
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not limited to the small- and medium-size 
mines; operations-were also completely sus- 
pended at 5 of the 34 largest lead and zinc 
mines in 1956. Since November 1957 addi- 
tional mine closures and major curtailments 
(including operations in southeastern Mis- 
souri, New York, and Idaho) have been 
brought to the attention of the Commission. 

The cessation of production at lead and 
zinc mines does not eliminate the cost of 
their maintenance and upkeep to prevent 
serious damage to the properties and to safe- 
guard investments. Some mining companies, 
especially those from the Western States, re- 
ported that large expenditures for pumping, 
retimbering, and other maintenance were 
needed to prevent excessive damage to mine 
equipment and installations, as well as to 
underground workings, from mine flooding 
and cave-ins. These maintenance costs are 
frequently the only alternative to permanent 
closure of the mines and loss of ore reserves 
because of high costs that would otherwise 
be involved in restoring the mines to produc- 
tion. Many mines are operating today under 
uneconomic conditions by curtailing all but 
the most essential development and mainte- 
nance work. This cannot be continued in- 
definitely, and unless market conditions im- 
prove, more mine shutdowns and curtail- 
ments may be expected. 

> . . . . 

Changes in employment in mining and 
milling: As previously noted, the decline in 
employment at lead and zinc mines and 
milis was larger than at primary lead and 
zinc smelters and refineries. The number of 
all employees at lead and zinc mines and 
mills in the United States declined from an 
average of 25,570 in the first quarter of 
1952 to 17,394 in October 1953, the most 
recent month for which data were avail- 
able to the Tariff Commission in its in- 
vestigation of 1953-54. Information made 
available later in the 1954 Census of Mineral 
Industries showed that employment at lead 
and zinc mines and mills declined further 
in 1954 to a low of about 15,700? in Septem- 
ber of that year. For 1954 as a whole, 
employment averaged 17,016. 

Employment at lead and zinc mines and 
mills in 1956 was less than in 1954, averag- 
ing 16,845. Although the number of per- 
sons engaged at lead and zinc mines was 
17,343 in January 1957, or about 3 percent 
more than the average for the preceding 
year, employment declined steadily during 
the year to 12,760 in October. This repre- 
sented a reduction of 4,583 in the work 
force within a 10-month period or a decline 
of 26.4 percent. The number of employees 
at lead and zinc mines and mills in October 
1957 was 11,519 fewer than the average for 
1952, a decline of 47.4 percent; this decline 
accounts for more than four-fifths of the 
total drop in employment at lead and zinc 
mines, mills, and smelters and re- 
fineries combined during the same period. 
The number of persons presently employed 
at lead and zinc mines and mills is no doubt 
considerably smaller than in October 1957 
as a result of additional mine closures and 
curtailments. and further reductions in de- 
velopment and exploration activities. 

The percentage decline in employment at 
mines and mills has been more pronounced 
than that in lead and zinc mine output, a 
fact that appears to confirm industry re- 
ports to the Commission that, in order to 
reduce costs in the face of declining market 
prices, many mining companies have cur- 
tailed development work and exploration 
activities, and some have resorted to selec- 
tive mining of higher grade ores. 

+ Ld . . . 

Employment at lead and zinc mines and 

mills declined most sharply in the Western 


3 Includes an estimate for proprietors and 
partners for which monthly data were not 
shown by the Bureau of the Census. 
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States between January and October 1957. 
Of the total drop in employment of 4,546 at 
all lead and zinc mines and mills in the 
United States during the period, the 9 West- 
ern States combined accounted for 3,096, or 
68.1 percent. The decline from January to 
October 1957 for these States averaged 31.7 
percent and ranged from 7.0 percent in 
Washington to 97.0 percent in California. 
The Western States presently account for 
more than half of the country’s mine out- 
put of lead and zinc. Employment declined 
during the period by 30.8 percent in Arizona, 
25.4 percent in Colorado, 11.0 percent in 
Idaho, 48.6 percent in Montana, 66.2 percent 
in Nevada, 60.6 percent in New Mexico, and 
25.6 percent in Utah. 


+. . * . . 


Many of the lead and zinc mines, par- 
ticularly in the Western States, are located 
in areas where other means of livelihood 
are limited or nonexistent. Mine or mill 
shutdowns in such areas present a difficult 
problem both to the worker and his family 
and to the supporting service industries. In 
some areas the situation, if long continued, 
can give rise to so-called ghost towns, with 
the consequent severe depreciation of total 
loss of realty holdings in addition to the 
loss of income to the worker. The mine op- 
erator, on the other hand, loses skilled work- 
men who may not be easily replaced should 
economic conditions warrant resumption of 
operations at a later time. 

* . . . . 
SUMMARY 


Trade-agreement concessions on unmanu- 
Tactured lead and zinc (all made before 1952) 
have reduced the 1930 rates of duty by 50 
and 60 percent, respectively. Moreover, be- 
cause of inflated prices in the postwar period, 
the tariff protection afforded by the reduced 
specific rates of duty has been lowered since 
1930 by much larger percentages. As a re- 
sult, the protective incidence of the duties 
has been substantially reduced. 

In recent years, mine production of lead 
and zine outside the United States has ex- 
panded rapidly—more rapidly than the con- 
sumption of primary lead and zinc outside 
the United States. In the United States, 
mine production declined to a very low level 
in 1954, and in the following 3 years ex- 
ceeded the 1954 level by only small amounts. 
Consumption of lead and zinc in the United 
States—the world’s largest consumer—has 
fluctuated from year to year, but on the 
whole the trend has been upward. Because 
of this rising trend and the additional de- 
mand created by the United States Govern- 
ment through purchases of these metals for 
stockpiling, the United States in recent years 
has been an attractive market for surplus 
world supplies of lead and zinc. 

Total imports for consumption have in- 
creased greatly in the postwar period, both 
in absolute amount and in relation to do- 
mestic production. Imports of unmanufac- 
tured lead have increased from an average 
of 49,000 tons per year in 1937-39 to 317,000 
tons per year during 1946-51, and to 517,000 
tons per year during 1952-57. Lead imports 
were equivalent to about 7 percent of do- 
mestic production (from mines and scrap) 
in 1937-39, to 37 percent in 1946-51, and to 
62 percent in 1952-57. Lead imports in 1957 
reached the high level of 575,000 tons, equiva- 
lent to 70 percent of domestic production 
in that year. Similarly, annual imports of 
unmanufactured zinc increased from 43,000 
tons during 1937-39, to 340,000 tons during 
1946-51, and to 724,000 tons during 1952-57. 
These imports were equivalent to about 6, 
37, and 87 percent, respectively, of total zinc 
production during these 3 periods. Zinc im- 
ports in 1956 (729,000 tons) and in 1957 
(951,000 tons) were higher than in any pre- 
vious year and were equivalent to 88 and 
122 percent, respectively, of total domestic 
production in those years, 
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Competitive imports—that is, total imports 
minus imports for smelting, refining, and 
export, and minus imports for Government 
stockpiles—have also been large in relation 
to domestic production in recent years. Com- 
petitive imports of lead in the 5 years 1953- 
57 ranged from 409,000 tons in 1953 to an 
average of 462,000 tons per year during 1956- 
57; these amounts are equivalent to about 
49 percent of domestic production in 1953 
and to 55 percent in 1956 and 1957 combined. 
Competitive imports of zinc in 1953-57 
ranged from 570,000 tons in 1955, when they 
were equivalent to about 70 percent of do- 
mestic production, to an average of 701,000 
tons per year in 1956 and 1957, when they 
were equivalent to about 87 percent of do- 
mestic production. 

Imports in many recent years have been 
more than sufficient to make up the differ- 
ence between total United States produc- 
tion and consumption plus exports. Al- 
though much of the excess of supplies was 
absorbed by Government purchases for 
stockpiling, these stockpile acquisitions were 
insufficient to prevent accumulation of ex- 
cessive stocks of refined metal at primary 
smelters and refineries in 1953-54 and again 
in 1957 and the early part of 1958. 

The excessive supplies of lead and zinc 
have resulted periodically in sharp reduc- 
tions in market prices. The price of lead 
declined from 19 cents a pound in the early 
part of 1952 to 12 cents in April 1953. The 
price of zine declined from 19.5 cents a 
pound in the first 5 months of 1952 to 9.25 
cents in February 1954. These price de- 
clines, in conjunction with increased costs 
of production, brought about the distress 
in the lead and zinc industries that led to 
the escape-clause investigation instituted in 
September 1953 and to the unanimous rec- 
ommendation to the President by the Tariff 
Commission in May 1954 that import duties 
on unmanufactured lead and zinc be in- 
creased, 

The steps taken by the President, princi- 
pally accelerated stockpile purchases of lead 
and zinc, in lieu of increased import duties, 
served for a time to remove surplus sup- 
plies from commercial markets and to in~ 
crease market prices. By the first part of 
January 1956 the price of lead had risen to 
16 cents a pound, and the price of zinc, to 
13.5 cents, and the prices of both metals re- 
mained at these levels throughout 1956 and 
the first 4 months of 1957. 

The sudden suspension, at the end of 
April 1957, of United States Government 
purchases of foreign lead and zinc under the 
barter program precipitated the sharp price 
reductions beginning in May of that year. 
The price of lead reached its present level of 
12 cents a pound on April 1, 1958, and the 
present price of zinc, 10 cents a pound, was 
reached on July 3, 1957. 

The reduction in lead and zinc market 
prices in the United States at a time when 
wage rates, costs of supplies and equipment, 
and other expenses of production had in- 
creased substantially has resulted in dis- 
tress for the lead and zinc industries, espe- 
cially for the mining and milling segment. 
This distress is refiected in many mine 
closures and curtailments of operations; re- 
duced employment and loss of wages; 
abandonment or postponement of essential 
mine exploration, development, and mainte- 
mance activities; resort to wasteful practices 
of selective mining of highest grade ore re- 
serves; smelter shutdowns or curtailments of 
activities; accumulation of excessive stocks of 
unsold lead and zinc metals at primary 
smelters and refineries; and large financial 
losses or sharply curtailed profits for the pro- 
ducing companies. 

The average number of employees in the 
primary lead and zinc industries declined 
from 42,170 in 1952 to 33,890 in 1956, and 
to 28,960 in October 1957, the last month 
for which data were available. The average 
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number of employees at mines and mills 
alone declined from 24,280 in 1952 to 16,840 
in 1956, and to 12,760 in October 1957— 
representing a total reduction since 1952 
of about 11,500 employees. In addition, the 
number of employees at primary lead and 
zinc smelters and refineries declined from 
17,890, in 1952 to 17,000 in 1956, and to 
16,200 in October 1957—representing a total 
reduction since 1952 of 1,690 employees. 

Although the Government barter program 
was resumed in December 1957, the rate of 
purchases of foreign lead and zinc was 
greatly curtailed in comparison with the rate 
of such purchases before the program was 
suspended. Government purchases of newly 
mined domestic zinc for the strategic stock- 
pile were discontinued at the end of March 
1958, and it is expected that such Govern- 
ment purchases of domestic lead will soon be 
discontinued also. The situation is further 
aggravated for the lead and zinc industries 
by the currently reduced rate of lead and 
zinc consumption in the United States, 
owing to the reduced general industrial 
activity. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah has made the point 
that this program cannot work unless 
continuing borrowing authority can be 
obtained. It has worked, apparently, to 
rather good advantage over the past sev- 
eral years. It may have worked too well. 

I have in my hand an excerpt from the 
seventh annual report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, which was 
released January 16, 1958. Those sta- 
tistics show—and these were purchases 
under our stockpile operations—that as 
of December 31, 1957, the total Govern- 
ment inventories of all 75 materials car- 
ried in various Government inventories 
amounted to $7,395,000,000, and an addi- 
tional $1,155,000,000 was on order. 

That is a substantial amount of inven- 
tory of these metals to be carrying and 
it shows the extent to which we have 
gone in bailing out an industry. 

As to copper, we have 153 percent of 
the 3-year requirements. We have 108.5 
percent of our lead requirements. We 
have 132 percent of our zine require- 
ments. We have 120 percent of our 
fluorspar requirements. We have 177 
percent of our tungsten requirements. 

I would say the taxpayers have been 
rather generous with the mining indus- 
try. This industry has been riding the 
gravy train too long. Now that they ap- 
parently have reached the point where 
they cannot come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and justify their pro- 
gram, they are trying to get the program 
through some backhanded method of fi- 
nancing whereby they will be financed by 
worthless notes issued to the Treasury 
Department. As these notes are issued 
and as the money is spent, the notes will 
not be worth the paper on which they are 
written, and the money can never be re- 
paid to the Federal Government until an 
appropriation is made by the Congress. 

The Senator from Utah referred to the 
fact that perhaps the program is opposed 
by some from the East who are interested 
in having bankers make the loans. That 
is ridiculous. 

I will join the Senator from Utah in 
any effort to balance the budget, so we 
will not have to borrow money. The only 
way the program can be financed is by 
borrowing money on notes that are not 
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worth the paper on which they are 
written. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a letter from the Di- 
rector of the Budget and a letter from 
the Treasury Department opposing this 
provision and also stating their position 
in connection with the other provisions 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 10, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your 
letter of July 1, 1958, requesting answers by 
the first of this week to a number of ques- 
tions relating to 8.4036, Your questions and 
our comments upon them are as follows: 

1. Does your Department endorse the sub- 
sidy formula recommended in this bill, and 
do you recommend its enactment? 

Comment: The subsidy formula is a mat- 
ter which is not a primary responsibility of 
the Treasury Department. The Tr De- 
partment does not oppose the subsidy in this 
case where it appears that it is required by 
important objectives of national policy, 

2. This bill proposes subsidies for the fol- 
lowing minerals: Copper, lead, zinc, fluor- 
spar, and tungsten. Is it not true that we 
have more than adequate supplies of each of 
these minerals in our present stockpiling 
program? 

a. If not, name the mineral of which there 
is a shortage. 

Comment: It is understood that other 
agencies will furnish this information. 

3. Within the past 2 years the adminis- 
tration has taken a strong position against 
similar legislation recommending subsidies 
for these minerals. What has happened in 
the past 12 months to change the position of 
your Department? 

Comment: It is understood that other 
agencies will speak for the administration on 
this subject, on which the Treasury has not 
recorded a position. 

4. This bill guarantees minimum prices 
for each of the different minerals based upon 
certain delivery points. Please furnish a 
record showing the monthly range of com- 
parable market prices for each of the min- 
erals for each of the past 5 years. 

Comment: It is understood that other 
agencies will provide the information re- 
quested. 

5. S. 4036 carries an expiration date of June 
30, 1963, thereby representing a 5-year pro- 
gram. What is the connection between this 
5-year subsidy program for minerals and the 
administration’s request for a 5-year exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade agreements? 

a. Does this new mineral program repre- 
sent a new formula to recompense American 
industry for their higher cost of production 
in lieu of tariffs? 

Comment: It is believed that the Secretary 
of the Interior, speaking for the administra- 
tion, answered this when he said: “The pres- 
ent metal market situation * * * seriously 
threatens a substantial part of our mining 
productive capacity. * * * With this in 
mind, the administration has sought to de- 
velop measures to preserve the mine produc- 
tive capacity that will be needed by our econ- 
omy when business is again in high gear. 
These proposals have taken the form of a 
stabilization program. * * * The adminis- 
tration’s objectives in developing the plan 
* * * has been to create an economic bridge 
across the present and temporary valleys of 
low consumptive requirements, which we 
confidently expect to be corrected by the up- 
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swing in the general economy which we all 
contemplate. * * * We recognize that this 
Nation needs friends abroad and cannot 
stand alone. * * * In moving to assist our 
own industry we must make every effort to 
avoid aggravating the problems of our friends 
and neighbors. Our economic bridge is de- 
signed for just this purpose—to insure a 
strategically sound domestic minerals and 
metals production balance for the Nation 
without increasing the difficulties of our 
friends abroad.” 

6. Section 404 of this bill directs you, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to loan $350 
million apparently to anyone the Department 
of the Interior designates as being charged 
with the lending authority. 

a. Would these loans be included as a part 
of the national debt and subject to the ceil- 
ing? 

b. Do you think it is necessary to establish 
this new lending agency? 

c. Do you approve of this type of financ- 
ing? 

Comment: Section 404 in the bill as re- 
ported would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to obtain funds for stabilization 
payments by borrowing from the Treasury 
rather than by direct appropriations. As the 
committee report points out, this procedure 
has been used many times before. The loans 
from the Treasury to the Secretary of the 
Interior would not be a part of the national 
debt subject to the ceiling, but, of course, 
borrowings by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enable him to make these loans would 
come under the debt ceiling, just as in the 
case of borrowings to carry out an appro- 
priation. The provision establishes no new 
lending agency. This type of financing is 
justifiable only where the program involved 
contemplates repayments. In this particular 
case funds borrowed from the Treasury would 
be used to make subsidy payments which 
would not be repaid. In these circumstances 
there is no justification for this type of 
financing, and the Treasury is opposed to it. 

7. How many different lending agencies 
and lending authorities are there already in 
existence and being operated under the vari- 
ous segments of our Government, and what 
is their total lending capacity? 

Comment: It is believed that the informa- 
tion desired is contained in special analysis 
E in part IV of the budget document for 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURENCE B, ROBBINS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will 
acknowledge your letter of July 1, 1958, re- 
lating to S. 4036 as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The following may be helpful in connection 
with the questions raised in your letter. 

1. S. 4036 as introduced by Senator Murray 
on June 20 provided for a major portion of 
the program recommended by Secretary 
Seaton in testimony June 19, 1958. As in- 
troduced, the bill is supported by this ad- 
ministration. 

2. According to the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization, the successor agency 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization, our de- 
fense needs for these materials have been 
adequately provided for based on an interim 
evaluation of stockpile objectives according 
to the new guidance adopted June 30, 1958, 
assuming a 3-year war emergency. With the 
exception of copper, our basic objectives for 
these materials are already in inventory, and 
our maximum objectives are in inventory or 
under contract. For copper, our basic objec- 
tive has been met, but our maximum objec- 
tive, which is not a matter of high priority, 
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has not been reached. The Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization is furnishing you 
with detailed classified information on this 
point. 

3. The Department of the Interior, in a 
separate letter to you, has indicated that the 
purpose of these efforts is to arrest the sharp 
downward trend in the domestic production 
of certain minerals and to prevent a perma- 
nent loss of productive capacity of the 
mines involved. It is expected that the 
temporary measures proposed will serve to 
assist within the next 5 years in the readjust- 
ment of domestic industry to long term 
trends. 

4. The Departments of the Interior and 
Commerce, in separate communications, are 
furnishing you with the market prices of 
these materials over the past 5 years. 

5. The 5 year limit on the program is an 
approximation of the time in which world 
supplies would readjust to meet long term 
requirements. At the cessation of the pro- 
gram, it is expected that the growth in re- 
quirements will assure a market for both for- 
eign and domestic output at reasonable 
prices. The Secretary of the Interior 
on July 3 in testimony before the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
stated: 

“The administration’s objectives in de- 
veloping the plan we are discussing today 
has been to create an economic bridge across 
the present and temporary valleys of low 
consumptive requirements, which we con- 
fidently expect to be corrected by the up- 
swing in the general economy which we all 
contemplate. 

“In designing this bridge we have kept two 
objectives in view: First, the development 
and maintenance of our domestic minerals 
and metals productive capacity at a level 
which is geared realistically to our long-term 
national requirements. Our second objective 
is to so construct the bridge that we and our 
friends all bear our full and fair share of the 
burden involved in surmounting these val- 
leys of low consumption.” 

We concur in this description of the objec- 
tives of the program. In this context it is 
apparent that the program is not related to 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act, or is it a substitute for tariffs. 

6. (a) All borrowings by the Treasury to 
implement the program would be subject to 
the debt ceiling. 

(b) The Department of the Interior ad- 
ministers lending programs in connection 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The program called for in S. 4036 
does not, however, involve loans to the pub- 
lic. The borrowings referred to in S. 4036 
would be used to pay subsidies and to pur- 
chase copper, and to cover other costs of the 
program. 

(c) The Bureau does not favor the creation 
of a borrowing authority for this program, 
and would strongly recommend that appro- 
priations be used to finance the program. 

7. The enclosed copy of special analysis E 
of the 1959 budget describes the scope of 
major lending programs undertaken by the 
Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
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the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] are absent because of illness 
in their families. 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, CHavez], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE, and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Beall Hoblitzell Potter 
Bricker Hruska Purtell 
Bridges Jenner Robertson 
Bush Lausche Saltonstall 
Butler Long Smith, Maine 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Curtis Morton Williams 
Douglas O'Mahoney Young 
Dworshak Pastore 
Frear Payne 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Green McNamara 
Allott Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hennings Morse 
Barrett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murray 
Bible Ives Neuberger 
Capehart Javits Proxmire 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Carroll Johnston, S.C, Russell 
Case, N. J Jordan Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Stennis 
Ellender Malone Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Thye 
Pulbright Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Goldwater McClellan Wiley 
NOT VOTING—14 
Byrd Gore Kerr 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Magnuson 
Chavez Humphrey Talmadge 
Dirksen Jackson Yarborough 
Planders Kefauver 
So Mr. WILtIAMs’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
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final passage of the bill. The Senator 
from Delaware has requested them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a proposed unan- 
imous-consent order, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed order will be read. 

The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That, effective during the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines, debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the major- 
ity leader: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of 
the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
‘That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform Senators 
that it is expected that action on the 
pending bill will. be concluded shortly. 

I have discussed with its opponents 
the bill relating to trading in onion fu- 
tures, which will be next considered, and 
it is anticipated that action can be con- 
cluded upon that bill within 30 minutes. 
I do not anticipate a yea-and-nay vote, 
although there may be one in connection 
with that bill. 

Following the disposition of the onion 
futures bill, it is planned that the Senate 
shall proceed to the consideration of the 
housing bill. I do not believe any great 
controversy is involved, or that any 
lengthy debate will ensue, although Iam 
unable to speak for other Senators. 

I should like to have Senators know 
that we hope to conclude action on the 
housing bill today, or late this evening, 
in order to avoid a Saturday session. If 
we are able to conclude action today, 
there will be no session tomorrow. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it expected that 
there will be a night session? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not if it 
can be avoided. If we can conclude ac- 
tion upon the housing bill this afternoon, 
there will be no night session. So far 
as I can see now, I believe it will be pos- 
sible to conclude action on the housing 
bill by a reasonable hour, if Senators can 
only restrain themselves. 
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DELAYS IN HANDLING CASES BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS BOARD 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
committee report on the labor bill refer- 
ence was made to the failure of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Chairman of the 
Board to make suggestions for speeding 
up the procedure. The General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
has written a letter to me, as chairman 
of the Labor Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, giv- 
ing his views on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
letter, which is dated June 24, 1958, 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. I think it will 
give Members of Congress an opportunity 
to judge the entire record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I wish to invite 
your attention to a surprising statement con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 1684 on the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1958 which, in my opinion, does not 
refiect accurately my testimony before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on May 21, 1958: The 
paragraph in question (report, p. 27) reads 
as follows: 

“During the hearings, the committee 
pressed the Board and its General Counsel 
to suggest provisions of the law which might 
be changed so as to eliminate delays in case 
handling without substantially affecting the 
present law and rights and policies estab- 
lished by it. Members of the committees 
were disappointed by the paucity of sugges- 
tions from the Board and General Counsel 
and the lack of evidence that they have given 
adequate attention to the urgent necessity 
to eliminate delays and thereby make pos- 
sible the handling of more cases.” 

In inviting me to appear, your telegram 
of May 8 indicated that your subcommittee 
desired me “to give * * * information relat- 
ing to effects of various pending proposals on 
operations of NLRB.” Your telegram further 
stated that “the subcommittee is also inter- 
ested in hearing testimony concerning ad- 
ministrative problems currently faced by your 
office.” In a prepared statement submitted 
for the record, while emphasizing on the 
one hand the impropriety of my comment- 
ing on the various substantive proposals 
under consideration, I pointed out that there 
were a number of administrative matters in 
which the subcommittee had evinced an in- 
terest and concerning which I would be 
pleased to offer testimony. In this connec- 
tion, I stated (report, p. 1246): 

“The General Counsel’s Office has had long 
experience with the operations of the act 
and that experience may be the source of 
some guidance to the committee particularly 
with respect to administrative problems. I 
refer to such matters as caseload and the 
speeding up of case handling, the expediting 
of enforcement of Board orders, personnel 
and budgetary requirements, and the general 
improvement of our procedures. In this re- 
gard I will also be most happy to discuss the 
administrative practicalities of giving effect 
to the various proposals contained in the 
bills which are under consideration by this 
committee, 

At the threshold of my testimony I want 
to say that I share the concern of the com- 
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mittee with respect to the need for accelera- 
tion of case handling. As my later testi- 
mony will show, the Office of the General 
Counsel has made substantial progress in 
the speedup of case handling. While I rec- 
ognize that there are many factors which 
contribute to delay, the prime factor is lack 
of personnel, which in turn is produced by 
lack of funds. No amount of statutory 
amendment or procedural improvement can 
be substituted for the overwhelming need 
for more funds to be spent for more people. 

After thus explaining, as it were, the 
dichotomous position of this office with re- 
spect to substantive and administrative mat- 
ters, I was personally and very kindly wel- 
comed by you “under those conditions” 
(report, p. 1247). As the record will also 
show, other Members who questioned me 
similarly acknowledged and respected the 
fact that it was not in keeping for me to 
give value judgments on certain aspects of 
these pending legislative proposals. Con- 
cerning administrative matters, however, 
and particularly as they might affect the 
expeditious handling of cases, the record 
is replete with affirmative testimony on my 
part and I believe that even a cursory re- 
examination of such testimony will clearly 
reveal that at no point did the subcommit- 
tee find it necessary to press me in this 
respect. Indeed, the following brief docu- 
mentation will bear out this point com- 
pletely. Thus, at report pages 1258-1271 
of the subcommittee hearings my testimony 
goes into various aspects of the problem of 
acceleration of case handling, including this 
office’s great concern over this problem and 
the many steps that have been taken to im- 
prove case handling. As evidenced by the 
transcript such matters were gone into in 
great detail and at length for the benefit of 
the subcommittee. For example, I testified 
on actions taken as a result of the specific 
recommendations of the so-called Barbash 
report and I furnished for the record a com- 
plete documentation of these actions (report, 
pp. 1262-1271). 

I might add that on the considered ap- 
proach that actual performance is better 
than promises, the speeding up of case 
handling has been given my major atten- 
tion since taking office approximately 15 
months ago. All employees have been made 
alert to the problem and currently we have 
had the highest production record in the 
history of the Agency in terms of case clos- 
ings. The subcommittee was offered arith- 
metical documentation in this regard but 
apparently accepted my narrative at face 
value (report, pp. 1262-1263). As illustra- 
tive of the documentation that was avail- 
able, I am attaching as Appendix A, statis- 
tics showing the increase in monthly 
closings of unfair labor practice cases during 
the current fiscal year as compared with 
previous periods. Since, as you know, the 
general counsel has, under the statute, 
final authority on behalf of the board to 
investigate charges, to issue complaints, and 
to prosecute such complaints, this increase 
in productivity reflects, in substantial part, 
the continuing efforts of my staff in the mat- 
ter of expeditious handling of cases. In ad- 
dition, I pointed out in my testimony (re- 
port, p, 1262) that I ascribe considerable sig- 
nificance to the Manual on Case Handling 
which was issued in November 1957 and 
represented the first major documentation 
and revision of case handling procedures in 
the past 5 years. The issuance of this 
manual typifies the cumulative efforts of my 
predecessors and myself in directing search- 
ing efforts to eliminate delays and thereby 
make possible the handling of more cases. 

I should like to advert briefly to 1 or 2 
further items in connection with my testi- 
mony. In the matter of prehearing elec- 
tions, a question was raised concerning 
whether it had been a time-saving device in 
representation-type cases (report, pp. 1300- 
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1801). In response, I pointed out that, 
while the prehearing election was, in fact, a 
substantial timesaving device, legislative 
changes would be required in this matter 
and that the Congress would have to bal- 
ance administrative relief or expeditious case 
handling on the one hand, against hearing 
opportunity or due process considerations on 
the other. On the floor of the Senate when 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1958 was being debated, vari- 
ous Senators, in discussing a proposed 
amendment to provide for prehearing elec- 
tions, raised the issue in these identical 
terms and on that balanced judgment the 
Senate saw fit to strike such a provision 
from the final bill (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pp. 11322-11328, June 16, 1958). 

I have also noted that the bill adopted by 
the Senate on June 17, 1958, requires the 
Board to assert its jurisdiction in the so- 
called no-man’s land. In this connection 
also, the Senate has recommended that $1.5 
million be added to the Board's appropria- 
tion to enable it to extend its jurisdiction 
into this no-man’s land. The Senate's ac- 
tion in this respect is consonant with the 
practical fiscal approach first suggested by 
me as a solution to this problem in the event 
the Congress desired the Board to exercise its 
jurisdiction more fully. I feel the Senate's 
further action in recommending other neces- 
sary funds is recognition of the fact that the 
prime delay factor in the handling of cases 
has been money and personnel as I pointed 
out on a number of occasions, 

Although the foregoing is by no means a 
complete recital, it is, I believe, illustrative 
of my testimony before your subcommittee. 
Accordingly, I strongly feel that the charac- 
terization in the Senate report of such testi- 
mony as indicative of a “lack of evidence” 
that this Agency has “given adequate atten- 
tion to the urgent necessity to eliminate de- 
lays” is unwarranted and in actual conflict 
with the record testimony. 

In requesting that you reexamine my 
testimony in the foregoing light, I recognize 
your continuing heavy responsibility and the 
time-consuming demands involved in the 
current proposed labor legislation. However, 
I believe that I cannot properly allow the 
statement in question to go unchallenged, 
particularly as it reflects upon the employees 
of this Agency who have been making stren- 
uous and successful efforts to increase and 
improve our handling of cases. 

Thanking you for your continued coopera- 
tion in this matter and with my warm per- 
sonal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME D. FENTON, 
General Counsel. 
APPENDIX A 
National Labor Relations Board—Summary of 
unfair labor practice (“C” type) cases 
closed by agency 
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JUNE 1958. 
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THE ARMY'S MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 30 the distinguished Secretary of 
the Army, the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, gave a fine summary of the 
Army’s missile program to an audience 
at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

I have read a great deal about the 
Army missile program, but I have never 
seen a short summary of the whole pro- 
gram which gave a clearer picture of 
what the Army is doing than is contained 
in these brief remarks. I believe that 
every Member of the Senate will be in- 
terested in reading this concise summa- 
tion of one of the most important mili- 
tary subjects. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Secretary Brucker be 
printed in the body of the Recorp fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
BrRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, MISSILE 
ORIENTATION AND DEMONSTRATION, FORT 
Buiss, TEX., JUNE 30, 1958 


It is most gratifying to see the splendid 
turnout we have had for the Army missile 
demonstration here and at White Sands. I 
have seen many old friends from our sister 
services, from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, from industry, and from the press. 
It is good to see you and to have this oppor- 
tunity to show you our Army missiles in 
action. 

I know this audience appreciates the fact 
that each missile fired here represents only 
the business end of a missile system. These 
systems are complex, including several dif- 
ferent types of radar, computers, specialized 
transport and handling equipment, and 
highly skilled technicians. They are ex- 
pensive in terms of money, materiel, and 
manpower, 

Now tonight I want to talk to you about 
our Army missile program. I am going to 
discuss where we are, where we are going, 
and the tasks we must accomplish both today 
and in the future. 

First I shall talk about our missiles in the 
surface-to-air category. These missiles, 
which contribute to the air and space defense 
of the continental United States and our 
military forces wherever they are deployed, 
are of critical importance. It is imperative 
that we maintain air and space defenses 
which can match an enemy’s known capabil- 
ities to attack through the air or space. 
This we have done and are doing. The Nike 
Ajax batteries which are guarding so many 
of our cities and other key installations 
throughout the Nation can successfully en- 
gage and defeat any known enemy bomber 
in operation today. As you know, we are 
supplementing the Nike Ajax with the Nike 
Hercules, a second generation missile which 
has much greater range and kill probability 
at much higher altitudes than the Nike Ajax. 
The Nike Hercules will carry an atomic war- 
head. Whereas the Nike Ajax can destroy 
individual planes, the Hercules can kill 
whole formations of planes. 

To insure an all-altitude air defense, we 
are also building the Hawk missile, which 
can destroy enemy planes coming in on the 
deck. The Hawk will be a deady killer and 
we are very pleased by its performance. 

We feel the Nike Ajax, Hercules, and Hawk 
family will provide the best effective defense 
against enemy bombers of the most advanced 
types. However, they will not stop enemy 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

The task of detecting, intercepting, and 
destroying a missile approaching the United 
States at a speed of several thousands of 
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miles per hour is admittedly difficult. But 
the problem is solvable. A ballistic missile 
travels according to known laws of physics 
and follows a known, predictable trajectory. 
That is the Achilles’ heel which will permit 
us to attack and destroy it. 

In developing an anti-missile missile sys- 
tem, we are not depending solely on entirely 
new and unproven paths. Rather, we are 
starting from known baselines of the Nike 
Ajax and Nike Hercules systems. This is the 
reason we term our anti-missile missile the 
Nike Zeus, to indicate its kinship with the 
Nike family. We are developing the Nike 
Zeus system as a matter of high priority. 

We in the Army are especially impressed 
with the deterrence which an effective air 
defense, to include an antimissile system, 
provides. Both the Soviets and ourselves 
may in the future reach a standoff position 
in thermonuclear attack capabilities. In 
short, we would both have the ability to 
destroy each other, and the balance of power 
between us would not be significantly altered 
by adding to an offensive capability that is 
already more than adequate to deliver mortal 
blows. In such a situation, the balance of 
power could be altered, however, if one side 
or the other develops a defensive capability 
significantly greater than its opponent, for 
by so doing one reduces the thermonuclear 
attack capabilities of an enemy. By develop- 
ing a really effective air and space defense 
we would have the advantage in the diplo- 
macy of deterrence. 

So much for our surface-to-air capabilities, 
I would like now to discuss our surface-to- 
surface missile program. 

Our goal in this program is to integrate 
surface-to-surface missiles into our Pentomic 
Field Army in such a way that Army com- 
manders at all levels will have firepower of 
unprecedented strength, discrimination and 
precision immediately responsive to their 
command. We are progressing satisfactorily 
toward this goal. For several years we have 
had the Honest John free rocket with troop 
units deployed overseas. The Honest John 
can deliver atomic and conventional war- 
heads. Corporal battalions, capable of at- 
taining ranges of 75 miles with atomic or 
conventional payloads, are also with our 
Army units overseas. Some time in the 
1960's we will substitute the solid-propellent 
Sergeant missile for the liquid-fueled Cor- 
poral. As you know, the 40th Redstone 
group is in the process of deploying overseas, 
In the field of new missiles, we are working 
on the Pershing, a solid-propellent, two- 
stage missile which will be a much better 
tactical weapon than the Redstone, and gain 
a distinct advantage in mobility and ease of 
handling. Other surface-to-surface missiles 
include the Little John, a smaller, lighter 
version of the Honest John; the Dart, an 
antitank missile, and the LaCrosse, an in- 
credibly accurate and powerful missile for 
use against point targets on the battlefield. - 

In our surface-to-surface missile program, 
as in our surface-to-air program, we are pro- 
jecting from accumulated successful experi- 
ence and know-how. The Redstone, for in- 
stance, is one of the most carefully tested 
missiles in our history. The constant testing 
to which it was subjected permitted our sci- 
entists and engineers to rid the missile and 
its system of many of the bugs inherent in 
any missile system during the early stages 
of its development. Maximum use is made 
of computer-simulated synthetic missile fir- 
ings, together with static testing, to reduce 
the high cost of live firings, and to permit 
immediate correction of design errors which 
become apparent between actual firings. 
This is why the Redstone provided such a 
dependable first stage for the Jupiter-C 
which launched Explorers I and III. The 
Redstone has also provided valuable experi- 
ence which we utilized in building the 
Jupiter. 
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In creating our missile systems, we are al- 
ways working against time—time needed to 
develop prototypes for components of the 
system, time needed to produce these com- 
ponents, and time needed to train soldiers 
to man the system. To save time, we must 
compress and overlap research and develop- 
ment, production, and training programs. 
Development of the Redstone and Jupiter 
missile ms illustrates what I mean. 

During the development phase of the Red- 
stone, Army scientists and engineers, con- 
tractor production engineers, and Army ar- 
tillerymen earmarked for the first Redstone 
missile battalion all worked together at Red- 
stone Arsenal. Production engineers recom- 
mended changes in prototype parts which 
would permit faster and cheaper production 
without altering the Redstone’s ability to 
perform its intended mission. From the 
knowledge gained at Redstone Arsenal, the 
production contractors were able to start 
production tooling before prototypes were 
finished. Artillerymen familiarized them- 
selves with the equipment they would later 
operate as that equipment was fabricated in 
prototype. Thus, when Redstone prototypes 
were completed, production began without 
delay to furnish hardware to a partially 
trained Redstone battalion already in ex- 
istence. 

It is difficult to predict future develop- 
ments in the field of missiles which has seen 
so Many dramatic advances in recent years. 
Scientific and technological breakthroughs 
undreamed of today may well inspire radical 

in future missile development. We 
in the Army realize we must remain flexible 
in our thinking and in our missile research 
and development program in order to take 
advantage of future discoveries. 

Meanwhile, we have in being an experi- 
enced and seasoned organization capable of 
determining the future course of develop- 
ments in both surface-to-air and surface-to- 
surface missiles, At Huntsville, Ala., is lo- 
cated the United States Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command, responsible for the conduct 
of our entire missile research and develop- 
ment . This command directs the 
. efforts of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
and the Army Rocket and Guided Missile 

, both at Huntsville, together with 
the White Sands Missile Range here, and 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, 
Calif. We also have an extensive school sys- 
tem to train the men who man our missile 
systems. The Air Defense Center here at 
Fort Bliss is a major unit in that training 
establishment. It has trained more than 
55,000 officers and men for missile units since 
1946. The United States Army Artillery and 
Missile Center at Fort Sill, Okla., has al- 
ready trained more than 4,000 students in 
the operation of surface-to-surface missiles 
and is expanding its effort. The United 
States Army Ordnance Guided Missile School 
at Huntsville, Ala., trains ordnance special- 
ists who maintain and service Army missile 
materiel. More than 7,000 students have 
completed courses at this school. 

These facilities provide the base from 
which more and better Army missile units 
will emerge in the future. They constitute 
integrated national missile assets of un- 

ted value, and will be of significant 
influence in the years ahead. 

I want you to know that it is a distinct 
honor and privilege to be with you and to 
extend to you personally and officially a wel- 
come to White Sands. I hope that your visit 
here will not only be fruitful and instructive, 
but that while here each of you will have an 
enjoyable time. 


SENATOR KENNEDY’S TESTIMONY 
ON UNEXPENDED BALANCES BILL 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, more 

than a year ago the junior Senator from 

Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] intro- 
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duced and the Senate passed unani- 
mously a bill which would require that 
the budgets of executive agencies be sub- 
mitted on an annual basis and prohibit 
the carrying over of unexpended bal- 
ances. This measure has had the sup- 
port of many eminent people, including 
49 other Senators who joined Senator 
KENNEDY when he introduced it. 

Because the House passed the bill in a 
different form which required changes 
in the rules of the Senate, this impor- 
tant legislation has reached a stalemate 
which the Appropriations Committee is 
now trying to resolve. On July 8 Senator 
KENNEDY made a statement before that 
committee which is a model of terseness 
and clarity, and which makes the pro- 
posal which I hope the committee, in its 
wisdom and experience, will see fit to 
accept. Senator KENNEDY proposes that 
the committee restore the language of 
his original Senate bill and take the 
measure to conference. 

The leadership Senator KENNEDY has 
given to the effort to bring about this 
much needed fiscal reform is deeply ap- 
preciated by all of us who support it. 
His testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee is another outstanding 
demonstration of his leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator KENNEDY’s testimony 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 


There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered-to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE URGING 
ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION IMPROVING 
BUDGET PRACTICES AND CONTROL OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


I appreciate the opportunity you have pro- 
vided me to comment upon this bill, It im- 
plements one of the most important recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. Its purpose has been approved by the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Budget Bureau, and the General Accounting 
Office. It changes the method of stating bud- 
get estimates to give both the executive de- 
partment and the Congress a better under- 
standing and control of expenditures. When 
adopted, the budget will become a modern 
accounting device—a useful tool to control 
expenditures. It will no longer be an anti- 
quated system whose purpose seems to be to 
deny information and supervision to the re- 
sponsible authorities. 

Never before in our peacetime history have 
we had such large budgets. Never before in 
our peacetime history have we had such large 
carryovers from year to year. The 1958 bud- 
get carries requests for appropriations and 
other obligating authority totaling over $73 
billion. Almost an equal amount, or some 
$70 billion, in appropriations and other 
obligating authority, was carried forward 
from prior years. There was, therefore, avail- 
able to the Government agencies during 1958 
over $143 billion. Yet actual expenditures 
are estimated at approximately $72 billion. 

I know I need not stress to this committee 
the difficulty encountered in determining, 
with respect to any individual budget, the 
actual expenditures during the year, the 
appropriation for the year, the obligating 
authority for the year, and the balance of 
appropriations carried forward from preced- 
ing years, This bill should synthesize and 
simplify this problem. As matters now 
stand, Congress has little control over spend- 
ing once the funds are voted. The system 
and the procedures being used might have 
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been satisfactory when our budgets were 
small but they are not adequate in the age 
of the $70 billion budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there is little dis- 
pute over the basic objectives of this legis- 
lation. The Senate has passed similar bills 
on two prior occasions. S. 434, a bill which 
I introduced early last year and which was 
cosponsored by 49 of our colleagues, passed 
the Senate by unanimous action on June 5, 
1957. It, too, provided for improved methods 
of stating budget estimates. Senators STYLES 
BRIDGES, DENNIS CHAVEZ, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Irvine M. Ives, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, JOHN 
L. MCCLELLAN, KARL E. MUNDT, CHARLES E. 
Porrer, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, EDWARD 
J. THYE, and EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, all of whom 
are members of this committee, were sponsors 
of that bill. 

At the same time that the Senate was 
considering S. 434, the House was consider- 
ing an almost identical bill. The House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations 
the House bill unanimously on June 13, 1957. 
However, on the House fioor a-new bill was 
substituted and that is the one which passed 
the House and has been referred to this 
committee. 

Although this bill, like S. 434, will permit 
greater control of expenditures, it makes at 
least 6 changes in the rules of the Senate. 
In addition, it adopts a different system for 
controlling estimated annual accrued ex- 
penditures. The Citizens Committee for Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government states these differences as fol- 
lows: 

“Under S. 434, the present method of mak- 
ing appropriations in a budget year for not 
only the goods and services to be received in 
that year but for long-lead procurement for 
goods and services to be delivered in subse- 
quent years, would be replaced by: 

“(a) An appropriation for the budget year 
representing the goods and services to be 
delivered in that year, and 

“(b) Contractual authority for goods and 
services to be ordered in that year but not 
delivered or rendered until subsequent years, 

“Under H. R. 8002, the present method of 
making appropriations would, in effect, re- 
main the same. However, there would be a 
limitation in each appropriation which 
would control the amount of goods and sery- 
ices to be received in the budget year. 

“In other words, appropriations would be 
controlled on an annual basis under the 
limitation procedure, and in addition, orders 
for long-lead time procurement could be 
placed under the appropriation similar to the 
method of placing orders under contractual 
authority as contemplated by S. 434.” 

In addition, H. R. 8002 would make it pos- 
sible for Congress to include in appropria- 
tions bills, amendments, recisions, or trans- 
fers of appropriations previously made, 
without such provisions being subject to a 
point of order. It is that feature of the bill 
which necessitates the rules changes. 

In order to permit speedy action upon this 
eminently desirable legislation, I recom- 
mend that everything in H. R. 8002 after the 
enacting clause be stricken and the language 
of S. 434 be substituted. This would have 
the following advantages: 

First, S. 434 has already been considered 
by the Committee on Government Operations 
of the Senate and by the Senate, and 
prompt action by the Senate can be antici- 
pated. A conference committee can then 
speed this measure to passage. 

Second, unlike the House bill, S. 434 does 
not require any serious revision in the rules 
of the Senate. The only change which S. 434 
makes in the Senate rules is one which 
would give the Appropriation Committees 
of Congress authority to include contract 
authorizations or other legislative amend- 
ments for the forward planning of long 
lead-time programs in an appropriations bill. 
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To meet this problem S. 434 includes a 
specific provision changing the rules of each 
House of Congress. 

Third, S. 434 will eliminate carryover ap- 
propriations balances. The House bill would 
not eliminate these balances although it 
would permit an annual review of them. 

Fourth, the provisions of S. 434 incorporate 
a vastly simpler system of budget estimates. 
It is uncomplicated by limitations on ex- 
penditures and other devices which would 
have to be included in the agency account- 
ing system to keep track of these limitations, 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced there is an 
urgent need for this legislation. Appropria- 
tions must be related to expenditures each 
year, and the agency administrative officer 
held accountable for the utilization of the 
funds in the manner directed by Congress. 
This will clarify the fiscal thinking of the 
executive department; it will result in sub- 
stantial savings; it will reduce wasteful ex- 
penditures; and it will provide Congress with 
effective controls over all expenditures. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION OF 
COPPER, LEAD, ZINC, AND OTHER 
MINERALS FROM DOMESTIC 
MINES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. FREAR] and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
It is designated ‘“7-10-58-K.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
lines 8 and 9, and on page 2, line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “acid- 
grade fluorspar (fluorspar containing 97 
per centum or more calcium fluoride on 
a dry weight basis) .” 

On page 2, lines 5 and 6, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “acid-grade 
fluorspar.” 

On page 2, it is proposed to strike out 
all of lines 22 and 23. 

On page 4, it is proposed to strike out 
all of lines 1 and 2. 

On page 5, it is proposed to strike out 
all of line 3 and the first word, “‘tons;” 
on line 4. 

On page 6, lines 12 and 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “fluorspar 
(acid grade) , $13 per short ton.” 

On page 6, lines 21 and 22, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “fluorspar 
(acid grade), five thousand tons.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
purposes of this amendment is to strike 
the fluorspar subsidy from the bill. I 
advance the same arguments that were 
advanced in connection with tungsten. 
The mineral is not needed, and there is 
no justification for its inclusion. 

I have received a letter which I shall 
ask to have printed in the Recorp. It 
is signed by Mr. Franklin Floete, Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, and is dated July 7, 1958. I 
shall read a portion of the letter: 

Total Government inventories of lead, 
zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten 
trioxide exceed the stockpile objectives for 
these materials. * * * 

Government inventories exceed the objec- 
tives originally established * * * for acid- 
grade fluorspar by 480,000 short tons, 
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In other words, the Government al- 
ready has on hand in the stockpile more 
than is needed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be incorpo- 
rated in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR WiıLLIaMms: Information in 
connection with S. 3892 is submitted as 
requested in your letter of June 4. 

S. 3892 provides for stabilization pay- 
ments to producers for copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten trioxide 
rather than for the purchase of these mate- 
rials by the Government, The bill provides 
that stabilization payments be made for 
sales of these materials, or further process- 
ing in lieu of sales, of any production up to 
stated annual limitations, Payments are 
not to be made on any material sold or 
eligible for sale to the Government pur- 
suant to a contract made under the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act, the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, or the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar and Columbium-Tantalum Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act. The bill further 
provides that material so sold or eligible for 
sale to the Government is to be applied to 
reduce the annual limitations. 

1. Total Government inventories of lead, 
zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten 
trioxide exceed the stockpile objectives for 
these materials. Government inventories 
of copper exceed the interim basic stockpile 
objective. 

2. Government inventories exceed the ob- 
jectives originally established for lead by 
approximately 60,000 short tons, for acid- 
grade fluorspar by 480,000 short tons, and 
for tungsten trioxide by 7,600,000 short-ton 
units. Government inventories are approx- 
imately the same as the originally estab- 
lished objective for zinc and are less than 
the original objective for copper. 

3. The prices of these materials are set 
forth ın table I of the enclosure, 
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4. Information on the value of the an- 
nual limitations for the materials in S. 3892 
is set forth in table IZ of the enclosure. 

5. It is our understanding that the pri- 
mary purpose of S. 3892 is to stabilize pro- 
duction of these materials. 

This report is sent to you in advance of 
clearance by the Bureau of the Budget inas- 
much as we understand that you have an 
immediate requirement for this informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
KLIN FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. One of the purposes 
of the bill is to support the price of do- 
mestic fluorspar at $53 a ton. Under 
that arrangement, the Government would 
pay as much as $13 a ton by way of 
subsidy. The $13 figure is $5 higher than 
was endorsed even by the Department of 
the Interior. The Department of the In- 
terior, in a letter which I shall ask to 
have included in the Recorp, stated it 
was opposed to the price as it was in- 
creased by the committee. The bill 
would support a $53 price. By allowing 
the producers to sell fluorspar at $40 a 
ton, they could then bill the Government 
for the difference. The price of fluor- 
spar during 1958 has averaged only $50 
a ton. In 1957 fluorspar sold for be- 
tween $50 and $55 a ton, with the average 
price nearer $50 a ton. It is proposed in 
the bill to establish a base price, through 
a Brannan subsidy formula, for this 
metal higher than it has been selling 
for in the last 3 or 4 years. And this 
would be done for a mineral of which, 
the Department says, it has more than 
enough to supply its needs. 

We have gone through all these argu- 
ments before. I see no reason for repeat- 
ing them, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a list of 
average prices for acid-grade fluorspar 
for the years 1953 through 1958, as fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce 
under date of July 7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Price for acid-grade fluorspar f. o. b. shipping point (Kentucky-Illinots, or Rosiclare) 
[Dollars per short ton, bulk, carload lots] 


954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
57. 50 47.50 47.50 | 51. 50-55. 00 50.00 
57.50 47. 50 47.50 | 52. 50-55. 00 50. 00 
55. 00 47. 50 47.50 | 54. 50-55. 00 50.00 
52. 50 47. 50 47. 50 1 50.00 50. 00 
52. 50 47. 50 47. 50 50.00 50,00 
52. 50 47. 50 47. 50 50. 00 50.00 
52. 50 47. 50 47. 50 50.00 50.00 
52. 50 47.50 | 47. 50-52. 50 W.0 |-nwnecnnne 
52. 50 47.50 | 52. 50-55. 00 50. 00 - 
47. 50 47.50 | 52. 50-55. 00 50. 00 

47. 50 47.50 | 52. 50-55. 00 50.00 

47. 50 47.50 | 52. 50-55. 00 50. 00 


SSSSSSSSSSESS 
2338282833888 


1 From April 1957 to present, some sales reported at $55. 


Source: Miscellaneous Metals and Minerals Division, BDSA, U. 8. Department of Commerce, July 7, 1958, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Another feature of 
the pending bill is that it departs from 
the customary practice in that it re- 
moves any freight differential on subsi- 
dy payments. That means that the price 
would be based upon the shipping point, 
wherever that may be. To that extent 
the Government will be supporting a 
price which will go to the equivalent of 
$60 a ton, based on what was paid in prior 
years. If we pass the bill we will be es- 


tablishing an entirely new freight for- 
mula as well as establishing a Brannan 
formula for the entire mining industry. 
I ask that my amendment be adopted. 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. The proposed legisla- 
tion for the stabilization of the price on 
fluorspar was fully considered by the 
committee. The price arrived at is con- 
sistent with present prices being paid by 
the Government. The amendment of 
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the Senator from Delaware should be re- 
jected. I now yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Hlinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
should be emphasized that the purpose 
of the bill is to preserve the mineral in- 
dustry, and that involves a_ subsidy. 
We could labor the point and fill the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with a great many 
figures. However, it seems to me that 
the determining factor is: What does it 
cost to get metal out of the earth? In 
Colorado it costs about $48 a ton. In 
Illinois the cost is slightly higher. I be- 
lieve it is about $49.50 a ton. The $13 
differential which is provided in the bill 
will give the domestic producers an op- 
portunity to bid competitively on about 
60,000 tons of fluorspar. 

The committee has gone into the mat- 
ter very, very thoroughly. They have 
had the benefit of cost estimates from 
the industry. I sincerely hope, in order 
to maintain the bill as it was reported, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware will be roundly rejected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Sénator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to comment 
about the statement concerning costs 
that my own investigation and informa- 
tion from the fluorspar miners of Colo- 
rado is that the cost there is about $53 
or $54 a ton, which is comparable with 
the price in the bill. I thought I should 
make that statement in connection with 
the previous statement made on the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I think the Senator from Illinois made 
one of the best arguments for the adop- 
tion of the amendment. He said that 
the cost of fluorspar in his area is about 
$47 or $48 a ton. The bill would sup- 
port the price at $53 a ton. The Senator 
from Colorado stated that the cost in 
his area was around $53 a ton. 

The bill provides a bonus payment for 
some of the minerals, whereby the pro- 
ducers can draw a bonus over and above 
the price at which the product is sold. 
I am not sure what it does in this con- 
nection on fluorspar. 

A freight differential is paid on ship- 
ments from Colorado because the cost is 
greater to put the material from that 
region into the finishing markets. What 
the bill does for fluorspar is to guarantee 
that industry a margin of profit. The 
bill guarantees that the Government will 
pay the producer for all he can produce 
and that the Government will buy it at 
@ profit. 

I have always contended that the agri- 
cultural support-price program has gone 
too far. But now we are starting a pro- 
gram for the mining industry which will 
make the 90-percent support price on 
agricultural products look like a piker. 
As I stated before, the suggested sup- 


port of $53 a ton is higher than the 
average price of fluorspar in the past 
4 or 5 years. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. I yield. 


tion price would be paid over and beyond 
the $53 a ton? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The producer can 
sell fluorspar for $40 a ton and collect 
$13. Then there is the freight-differen- 
tial allowance. Does the bill provide a 
bonus feature of any description? 

Mr. BIBLE. It does not carry any 
bonus feature. The maximum would be 
reached at $53 a ton. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it would make 
no difference from the standpoint of the 
producer whether he sold his product to 
a purchaser for $53 a ton or $50. The 
producer would bill Uncle Sam for the $3. 
If a customer should say, “I think you 
are too hard on me; I will pay you $40 
a ton,” the seller would get just as much 
money in the end, because the taxpayers 
would pick up the tab for the difference, 
and the $13 would be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury. We will be supporting 
the industry far and beyond what they 
have been receiving for their product. 

Mr. BIBLE. I want the Recorp to be 
abundantly clear that no stabilization 
payment of any kind or nature is pro- 
posed beyond the $53 obtained for fluor- 
spar. I understood the Senator from 
Delaware to indicate that there was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Fifty-three dollars 
is $3 beyond the average price at which 
fiuorspar has been selling in the past 
6 months. 

Mr. BIBLE. The evidence was very 
clear to the committee that that was 
the bare minimum upon which the 
fluorspar industry could stay alive. In 
addition, it is the present contract price 
at which the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion is paying for fiuorspar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Department of 
Commerce furnished the report from 
which I am quoting and I have already 
asked that it be printed in the RECORD. 
It shows that the average price since 
1957 has been around $50 a ton. Some 
few sales were as high as $55. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to correct 
the Recorp on one matter. I am read- 
ing from the Bureau of Mines and Min- 
erals- Metals Commodity Data Sum- 
maries of 1958. It gives the following 
prices for acid-grade fluorspar: 


Ibl eana $50. 55 
T or OURE EEA 58. 07 
pL RE ES ESE See 59. 54 
OR ARSE 58. 30 
ae e ee eee ee see =- 56.54 
Oe Ae OE eS eee ia 56. 06 
Bo SI BREE EE FE 55. 00 


I think that adequately answers the 
argument which has been made about 
prices. I hope the matter is now straight 
and that the Senator from Delaware 
understands that there are no limited 
tonnage payments applicable to fluor- 
spar. I think the Senator has over- 
looked one important factor, namely, 
that there is an established market for 
these minerals. It simply is not possible, 
therefore, for a producer to dump his 
minerals upon somebody and then milk 
the Government for the money. The 
Secretary will not permit it, and it could 
not be permitted under the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 


p KNOWLAND. I will yield back 
the remainder of my time, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Nevada. 
In light of the fact that much was said 
yesterday about the Department being in 
favor of the bill as it was reported, I 
wondered if the Senator from Nevada 
would be willing to accept an amendment 
which would reinstate the bill in accord- 
ance with what the Department recom- 
mended? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
has had the very careful consideration 
of our committee. We are very familiar 
with the position of the Department of 
the Interior on fluorspar. ‘The evidence 
overwhelmingly indicated that the price 
should be $53 a ton. We are unable to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no further 
amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5- minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter dated July 9, 1958, 
from Secretary of Commerce Weeks, in 
which he takes exception to the prices 
to be paid as included in the bill. He 
clearly states that his Department does 
not endorse the bill as it is before the 
Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed also the Commerce Department’s 
report showing price ranges of the vari- 
ous commodities in the bill—lead, zinc, 
copper, fluorspar, and tungsten. This 
report shows how the bill proposes to 
stabilize the mining industry at support 
price levels higher than have been re- 
ceived for these products over the past 
4 or 5 years. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have your letter 
of July 1, 1958, inquiring about our views 
on a bill, S. 4036, introduced in the Senate 
on June 20, 1958. 

This bill cited as the “Domestic Minerals 
Stabilization Act of 1958’ provides for 
stabilization payments to domestic pro- 
ducers of ores or concentrates of lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten. How- 
ever, producers of copper ores are not eligible 
for such payments as might be inferred from 
the body of your letter and, therefore, cop- 
pr should be considered as excluded from 

discussion. In responding to 

your request for information we are replying 

= your questions in the order in which they 
appear in the letter. 


1958 


Question 1. Does the Department endorse 
the subsidy formula recommended in this 
bill and do you recommend its enactment? 

Answer. The Department endorses the 
formula and recommends enactment of the 
bill as introduced on June 20, 1958. I as- 
sume you are aware that certain amendments 
in this respect were added to the bill in the 
form in which it was reported out by the 
Senate Committee on July 3. For your in- 
formation, we do not favor these amend- 
ments. 

Question 2. This bill proposes subsidies for 
the following materials: copper, lead, zinc, 
fluorspar and tungsten. Is it not true that 
we have more than adequate supplies of 
each of these minerals in our present stock- 
piling program? 

Answer. The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has recently revised on an interim basis all 
National Stockpile objectives to reflect re- 
quirements for a 3-year war instead of a 
5-year war. On this basis and apart from 
supplies in other Government inventories 
there is more than enough of these materials 
at hand to meet the maximum stockpile ob- 
jectives. In this regard it should be made 
clear that the stabilization program is in no 
way related to our defense position for these 
minerals, that it is a measure intended to 
stabilize an important segment of the mining 
industry which is in difficulty as a result of a 
drastic decline in prices, 

Question 3. Within the past 2 years the 
administration has taken a strong position 
against similar legislation recommending 
subsidies for these minerals. What has hap- 
pened in the past 12 months to change the 
position of your Department? 

Answer. In general the Department is op- 
posed to subsidies for industry. Payments 
made under the bill, however, could more 
accurately be called stabilization payments 
than subsidies since they would be in effect 
only when certain price levels are breached, 
they are variable in accordance with the 
range of prices and limitations are applied 
both in amount and in quantity. Further, 
in considering what measures are necessary 
to prevent the possible loss of important 
mining capacity as a result of distressed con- 
ditions and to avoid the effect of such loss 
on-a healthy growth of the national economy, 
the stabilization plan, as proposed, appeared 
to be the best of alternative solutions when 
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the interest of the consumer, international 
relations and the well being of the mining 
industry are jointly taken into account. 

Question 4. This bill guarantees minimum 
prices for each of the different minerals based 
on certain delivery points. Please furnish 
a record showing the monthly range of com- 
parable market prices for each of the min- 
erals for each of the past 5 years. 

Answer. Four tables attached herewith 
provide the required information. Please 
note that the tungsten prices are essentially 
the prices of imports, before application of 
duties ($7.93 per short-ton unit), since do- 
mestic producers shipped almost their entire 
output to the Government until mid-1956 
under considerably higher price-support 
programs. 

Question 5. S. 4036 carries an expiration 
date of June 30, 1963, thereby representing 
a 5-year program. What is the connec- 
tion between this 5-year subsidy program for 
minerals and the administration's request for 
a 5-year extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreement? 

(a) Does this new mineral program rep- 
resent a new formula to recompense Ameri- 
can industry for their higher cost of produc- 
tion in lieu of tariffs? 

Answer. The fact that 5-year periods were 
assigned to the 2 programs is a matter of 
coincidence. 

In his statements supporting the minerals- 
stabilization plan, which is the basis for the 
bill, Secretary Seaton of the Department 
of the Interior has advised that a period 
shorter than 5 years would not provide in- 
dustry with the time needed to make the 
necessary adjustments. He also noted that 
if, during the 5-year period, prices of the 
metals and minerals affected by the bill ad- 
vanced to or above the stabilization levels 
the program would cease and furthermore 
the program would be reviewed by the De- 
partment of the Interior each year of its 
operation. 

With regard to the 5-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I made 
the following statement to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on June 20, 1958: 

“Why do we need authority for 5 years 
to negotiate successfully with the Common 
Market? Because it will take the European 
Economic Community the next 18 months 
or more to work out its proposed (external) 
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tariff rates. When these rates are known, 
we in this country will have to work out our 
list of possible United States concessions 
painstakingly and carefully, to insure that 
we screen out any which might threaten 
serious injury to any United States industry. 
This will bring us in 1961. Then- will come 
the negotiations themselves, complex and 
involving many countries, and certain to 
take over a year. If there were no difficulties 
or delays at any of these stages, it might 
be possible to conclude negotiations by mid- 
1962. We should not, however, take the 
chance that there will be no delays. 

“We need a full 5 years to insure that 
everything we do is done after we have stud- 
ied all the facts and considered their im- 
plications, 

“We must always bear in mind that it 
takes two to negotiate. Given our impor- 
tance in world trade, our presence at nego- 
tiations of this sort is crucial to their suc- 
cess. Unless our presence is guaranteed by 
a full 5-year extension, other countries will 
not themselves undertake serious prepara- 
tion.” 

The subquestion regarding establishment 
of a payment formula to recompense indus- 
try for higher costs of production in lieu 
of tariffs can perhaps be answered best by 
quoting from the President when he in- 
formed the chairmen of the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Committees on 
June 19, 1958, that he was suspending con- 
sideration of the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission for the application of 
increased tariffs on lead and zinc, In his 
letter the President said: 

“A final decision will be appropriate after 
the Congress has completed its considera- 
tion during this session of the proposed min- 
erals-stabilization plan which was submitted 
by the Secretary of the Interior with my 
approval. This plan offers a more effective 
approach to the problem of the domestic 
lead and zinc industries, and in view of 
their urgent needs, it is hoped that the 
Congress will act expeditiously on this plan 
to help assure a healthy and vigorous min- 
erals industry in the United States.” 

Please let me know if I can be of further 
assistance to you in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
SmncLam WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Range of prices, tungsten concentrates in short-ton units, foreign wolframite at United States ports (less duty of $7.98) 


1953 1954 1955 
$46. 50-$52, 50 $21. 00-$24. 00 $25. 75-$31. 50 
$40. 00- 46. 00 16.00- 20.00 30. 00- 33. 50 
40. 00- 44. 00 15. 00- 18. 00 27. 50- 33, 50 
41.00- 42.00 16. 00- 31. 00 27. 50- 31.00 
41. 00- 42.00 24. 00- 29. 00 30. 00- 31. 00 
41. 00- 43.00 23. 00- 25. 50 32, 50- 33.00 
42. 00- 43. 00 22. 00- 23. 00 32. 00- 33, 00 
42. 00- 43. 00 24. 00- 25. 00 32. 50- 33. 50 
41.00- 43. 00 23. 50- 26. 00 33. 50- 34. 00 
38. 00- 42. 00 24.00- 25.75 34. 00- 34. 50 
28. 00- 36; 00 24.75- 25. 50 33. 50- 34. 00 
24. 00- 28.00 25. 50- 27. 75 33. 00- 33. 50 


1956 1957 1958 
$33. 50-$34. 00 $27. 25-$27, 25 
33. 50- 34. 00 26. 25- 26. 50 
34. 00- 34. 50 21. 75- 22.75 
- 33. 25- 33, 75 20.00- 20.75 
33. 00- 30. 50 19. 25- 19.75 
83. 00- 33. 50 17.75- 19.00 
33.00- 33. 50 15. 75- 17. 50 
30. 50- 32.00 13. 50- 15. 75 
32. 00- 32, 25 12. 75- 14.75 
30. 50- 31.00 12.75- 14.25 
27. 50- 27. 50 12.00- 14. 00 
28. 75- 28.75 12. 00- 13.25 


Sources: Jan. 1, 1953-A pril 1955, Engineering and M 


1953 


E 


Prime western zinc, East St. Louis 
[Cents per pound] 


1955 
11. 50 
11. 50 
11, 50 
11, 50-11. 75-12. 00 
12.00 
12. 00-12. 50 


Journal Mineral and Metals Marks, weekly. May 1955-present, Engineering and Mining Journal, monthly. 


1953 1954 1955 
11,00 12. 50 
00 11. 00 . 
11, 00-11, 25-12. 50 12, 50-13. 00 
00 11. 50 | 13. 00-13, 25-13, 00 
11, 50 18. 00 
11. 50 13. 00 
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1956 


13, 00-13. 50 
13. 00 
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Prime western zinc, East St. Louis—Continued 


[Cents per pound] 


13.00 


13.00 |13. 00-12. 00-11. 50 
13. 00 |11. 50-11. 00-10. 50 


Source; American Metal Market, 1953-57. Engineering and Mining Journal Weekly, 1958. 


Common lead, New York 
[Cents per pound] 


1954 


00 16. 
16, 00-15. 50-15. 00 
15. 00-14. 00 


11. 50-11. 00-11. 50 


Sources: American Metal Market, 1953-57. Engineering and Mining Journal Weekly, 1958, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter dated July 10, 1958, 
from the Department of the Interior 
commenting on this bill. They, too, ob- 
ject to the high price support formula in 
the committee bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 7 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In response to 
your request of July 1, we are pleased to give 
you the following information as concerns 
S. 4036—a bill “to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines.” 

1. The Department recommends the en- 
actment of S. 4036, if amended to conform 
substantially to the administration’s pro- 
posal as presented by Secretary Seaton to 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committtee on June 19. Amendments to 


the bill by the committee have increased 
the stabilization payments specified in the 
Department's June 19 proposal. We believe 
these increases are not needed to achieve 
the objectives of the program. 

The committee eliminated the Depart- 
ment’s language which called for regular 
appropriations to finance the program and 
substituted therefor an authorization for 
borrowing authority of $350 million. This 
Department has no objection to this 
amendment, 

2. We are advised by the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization that the in- 
ventories of lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten equal or exceed the maximum 
stockpile objectives. As to copper, we are 
advised that the inventory exceeds the in- 
terim basic stockpile objective established 
under the revised policy of June 30. We 
understand that ODCM has supplied you 
with full details. 

It should be pointed out that the bill au- 
thorizes purchases only of copper and at 
prices not to exceed 2744 cents. Stabiliza- 
tion payments are to be made on the basis 
of actual commercial sales of the other 
commodities. These payments would be 
made only when market prices are below the 
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1953 


13. 50-13. 75-14. 00 14. 00 

14. 14. 00-14, 25 
14. 25-14. 50-14. 75 
50 |14. 75-14. 87-15. 00 
50 15.00 


stabilization prices and would be based on 
the difference between the price at which 
the material was actually sold and the 
stabilization price set forth in the proposed 
legislation. The copper purchased under the 
provisions of S. 4036 would be placed in the 
supplemental stockpile authorized by the act 
of July 10, 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) 
as amended. 

3. This Department has generally opposed 
direct subsidy payments to the minerals pro- 
ducing industries. The market situation of 
several mineral commodities during the past 
12 months has been such that action is 
needed to arrest the sharp decline in do- 
mestic production and to prevent a perma- 
nent loss of substantial mine productive ča- . 
pacity which will be needed in the fore- 
seeable future for the security and economic 
welfare of the Nation. The problem has 
been to determine the most practicable 
method of coping with the situation. After 
careful study of each mineral commodity, 
we have concluded that the plan of sta- 
bilization payments offers the best approach 
to the particular problems now confronting 
the producers of lead, zinc, fluorspar, and 
tungsten. 


1958 


4. We understand that the Department of 
Commerce is supplying the information as 
to prices for each of the minerals. 

5. There is no connection whatever be- 
tween the proposed stabilization plan for 
minerals and the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. The need for a 5-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act was dic- 
tated by circumstances quite different from 
those which led to the development of the 
minerals program. This Department recom- 
mended 5 years as the duration of the sta- 
bilization program in order to provide a pe- 
riod sufficiently long to permit orderly and 
long-term development and planning so nec- 
essary in the mining industry. We believe 
that any substantially shorter period will not 
achieve the objective of bringing stability to 
the industry. 

We do not conceive of this program as & 
permanent price-support program in lieu of 
tariffs. It is true that the lead and zinc in- 
dustries have sought, through escape-clause 
action, to obtain higher tariffs on imports of 
lead and zinc. The President, in considering 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, deferred action pending Congressional 
consideration of the proposed legislation. 
He indicated that the proposal presented by 
the Department of the Interior offers a more 
effective approach to the problems of the 
lead and zinc industries. 

The plan is designed for the present tem- 
porarily lowered level of economic activity 
in order to bridge the gap between today’s 
surplus and tomorrow's expanded require- 
ments. Prices of copper, lead, and zinc and 
some other metals have declined to points 
which seriously threaten a substantial part of 
our mine production capacity. In the judg- 
ment of this Department, the growth of our 
economy will in the long run demand a 
greater supply of minerals and will require 
our Nation and the other nations of the Free 
World to explore, develop, and make wise use 
of the mineral resources available to all of 
us. The long-range problems of the Nation 
with reference to minerals are likely to be the 
problems of shortages and rising prices, de- 
spite current surpluses, weak markets, and 
distress in some areas. In presenting the 
proposed stabilization legislation, the De- 
partment seeks to maintain our domestic 
minerals and metals productive capacity at 
a level which is geared realistically to our 
long-term national requirements. We have 
tried to insure a sound domestic minerals 
and metals producing balance for this Na- 
tion while minimizing as much as possible 
the difficulties of our friends abroad who are 
vitally dependent upon sales of their mineral 
and metal products in United States markets. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
bill is about to be passed which will cost 
the American taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars. This is the start, 
as I said before, of the Brannan plan 
formula for the mining industry. It 
will be financed by worthless notes 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will be 
commanded to put up the money for 
the notes. There will be absolutely no 
security for the notes, and can only be 
paid at some future date if and when 
Congress appropriates the money. 

This is a devious scheme to avoid tell- 
ing the American people that here is a 
$350 million subsidy for the mining in- 
dustry, a subsidy for which the sponsors 
of the bill recognize they could never 
persuade Congress to appropriate money. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, is the dis- 
tinguished minority leader prepared to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If there are no 
further requests, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. WATKINS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, yesterday in the debate on 
the proposed mineral stabilization pro- 
gram, the statement was made that the 
administration was supporting payment 
programs for beet sugar and wool be- 
cause they are produced in the Rocky 
Mountain region, but they are opposed 
to such programs if they help the Great 
Plains States. It appears to me appro- 
priate that the Recorp be clear as to 
the reason why the special payment pro- 
grams are in effect for sugar and wool 
and to eliminate any concept of area 
favoritism; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 

Wool and sugar are the two major agricul- 
tural commodities in which the United States 
is deficient in production. Both face heavy 
import competition with serious complica- 
tions. Legislation and programs for com- 
modities which are produced in surplus in 
this country just do not fit the problems with 
which we are confronted in the case of wool 
and sugar. 

With wool we are dealing with an agricul- 
tural commodity in which our country is 
deficient in production. We produce only 
about one-third of our normal peacetime re- 
quirements. The foreign wool upon which 
we must rely to supplement our domestic 
production requires shipping over sealanes 
from 5,000 to 8,000 miles. 

The cost and problems in producing wool 
are such that even with price support 
through loans and purchases at the maxi- 
mum level authorized prior to the National 
Wool Act of 1954 the production of wool had 
declined over 40 percent since the beginning 
of World War II. Furthermore, in support- 
ing wool prices through loans and purchases, 
domestic wool accumulated in the hands of 
the Government while imported wools sup- 
plied an increasing share of our require- 
ments. 

Under the National Wool Act, payments 
are made on marketings of wool by growers 
to bring the national average price received 
by all growers up to an incentive level. The 
price assistance necessary to encourage a 
larger annual domestic production which has 
been determined by the Congress to be in the 
interest of our national security and in the 
promotion of the general economic welfare is 
thus provided without (a) adversely affecting 
foreign trade, (b) adversely affecting the 
competitive position of wool with imported 
wool and other fibers, and (c) without hav- 
ing the Government become involved in the 
wool merchandising business. 

The plan of price assistance under the 
National Wool Act of 1954 was developed 
after considerable study and with the advice 
and counsel of all segments of the industry. 
Raising the tariff as a solution would be con- 
trary to our aims for expanding foreign trade, 
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particularly with our friends in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Also, achieving higher prices 
for wool by increasing the tariff, would ad- 
versely affect the competitive position of 
wool with other fibers. As mentioned, price 
support through loans was not maintaining 
domestic production and was getting the 
Government more and more in the wool 
merchandising business while losing markets 
for domestic wool. 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954: 

1. An annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool—about one-third more 
than we are now producing—is to be encour- 
aged as a measure for our national security 
and promotion of the general economic wel- 
fare. 

2. An incentive price is established to en- 
courage this larger production. 

8. The price will be obtained by means of 
payments to growers to bring their income 
from wool up to the incentive level, rather 
than by raising prices in the free market. 

4. A portion of the duties collected is ap- 
propriated to finance the payments. 

Attached is an official United States De- 
partment of Agriculture release showing 
where the wool incentive payments went for 
the last year. This indicates that the pay- 
ments were not limited to the Rocky Moun- 
tain region but were actually widely distrib- 
uted. 

The Congress did not pass a regional wool 
bill but a National Wool Act. 

Sugar is also an import commodity in the 
United States. This country produces little 
more than one-half of its requirements and 
imports the balance. Domestic beet sugar is 
produced in 22 States from Ohio and Michi- 
gan on the east to the Pacific coast and from 
the Canadian to the Mexican borders. Cane 
sugar is produced in the States of Louisiana 
and Florida and the offshore domestic areas 
of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The sugar program is authorized under the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

The prime objectives of the sugar program 
are, as stated in the preamble of the Sugar 
Act, to protect the welfare of consumers of 
sugar and of those engaged in the domestic 
sugar-producing industry and to promote the 
export trade of the United States. The at- 
tainment of these objectives involves (1) the 
determination of United States total sugar 
requirements; (2) the establishment of 
quotas to the various domestic and foreign 
sugar supplying areas in accordance with the 
act; and (3) payments to domestic producers 
of sugar beets and sugar cane grown for the 
production of sugar, provided producers com- 
ply with certain labor, wage, price, and 
marketing requirements prescribed by law. 

Under this program a processing tax is as- 
sessed on all sugar consumed in the United 
States and the proceeds of the tax exceed the 
amount of Sugar Act payments. Therefore, 
the program provides net revenue for the 
Treasury. 

Normally sugar prices in the United States 
are somewhat higher than those prevailing in 
the so-called world market. During the 
Korean crisis and again in 1957, however, 
prices in the United States were kept at levels 
below those prevailing in the world market. 
Therefore domestic consumers, while ordi- 
narily paying a moderate premium for their 
sugar, have been assured of adequate sup- 
plies at stable prices. Under the program 
domestic producers have increased the effi- 
ciency of their production to such an extent 
that prices of refined sugar have risen less 
than the general price level. Moreover, do- 
mestic prices of raw sugar are currently at 
substantially the same level that existed in 
1947. It is evident, therefore, that the sugar 
program has been of benefit to domestic con- 
sumers as well as producers. 
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Payments under the National Wool Act of 1954—Number and amount of wool and unshorn lamb payments for the 1956 marketing year, 
by States and Congressional Districts * 


State and Congressional 
District 


‘Total pay- State and Congressional 
ments District 


Amount 


mi 


$5,277.24 || 1 through 12........ 56 $1, 030, 91 $1, 111. 17 
12,219.98 || I Iian 100 4, 409, 53) 947.7 
3, 304 12, 266, 29 16, 492. 47 
8, 1,710 90, 860, 93) 112, 608. 05 
3, 2,041 69, S18, 25 81, 887. 00 
12, 3, 069 89, 653. 02 22, 529. 02 112, 182. 04 
2, 1, 525 48, 033, 10 20, 977. 54 69, O10, 64 
2, 081 79, 555. 08 18, 639, 26 98, 194. 34 
| a es 2, 344) 77, 376. 02 16, 703, 51 94, 079, 53 
2, 292 75, 187. 95 15, 207. 36; 90, 395, 31 
pan TER 1, 964 50, 018, 25 9, 847. 23 59, 865, 48 
1, 45 63, 070, 42 14, 770. 18) 77, 840. 60 
317 8, 136. 64 1, 410. 54 9, 547. 18 
499 17, 405. 63 8, 339. 30) 25, 744. 93 
aapjes 686, 822. 02 084. 43 853, 906, 45 
2, 945. 93; 451, 88 8, 397. 81 
2, 646. 56 73, 926, 84 14, 187.9 88, 114.77 
8, 831. 61 24, 407. 08) 3, 245. 94) 27, 653, 02 
54, 130. 29 102, 192. 95 20, 387. 122, 580, 49 
2, 046. 96 92, 930. 75) 17,448.64) 110, 379. 39 
3, 313. 27 88, 202. 65) 25, 661, 08 113, 863. 73 
3, 693. 75 51, 471. 76 10, 879. 62, 351. 16 
26, 55 5, 989. 6 32, 053, 15 
74, 662, 44 53, O1 13, 284. 48 66, 594. 49 
=| a) l ——————— 79, 10 18, 985. 98, 680. 11 
an odeatpavnacesase 4, 12 819. 5, 249. 58 
725, 733. 22 
490, 449, 05 DRM D 730, 917. 70 
811, 569. 45 
Iowa: K ais 
352, 347. 98 , 202, 044. 4 
52, 714. 00 3, 255) 145, 171, 65 
ricip haat 3, 650) 246, 315. 14 
4, 126. 67) 5, 085 430, 276, 45 
21, 738. 17} 1, 784 145, 477. 49 
66, 503, 16) 4, 299) 240, 427. 25 
9, 729. 95) 2, 221 181, 531. 39 
83, 851. 33) 3, 084 260, 875, 19 
13, 388. 15) 
5, 817. 57 1, 942, 119. 04 
2, 410. 38) 
17, 455. 87) 
36, 12 


POU cc onice<sauee 
Colorado: 


1...--------- 


417, 319. 13 
878, 973. 70 
1, 597, 889. 22 


2, 894, 182. 06 


3, 638. 

2,079. 2, 378. 34 
4, 548. 5, 330. 63 
7, 434. 8, 059. 64 
1, 898. 2, 202. 85 

548, 593. 18 
1, 984. 2, 401. 24 
4, 480. 1 5, 188. 42 
1, 696. 64 1, 840.02 
5, 739. 33 6, 084. 08 
2, 337. 46 2, 569. 20 
32, 747. 43 36, 737. 60 


as 


8 


Ai MT 


3 Source: Compiled from reports submitted by ASC county offices, Feb, 28, 1958. 
3 No uushorn lamb payments in this State, z Seci - 
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Payments under the National Wool Act of ag, lease and amount of wool and unshorn lamb payments for the 1956 marketing year, 
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tates and Congressional Districts—Continued 


State and Congressional Total pay- || State and Congressional 
District ments Distr 


ict 


New York: 


— 1 
& 14, 375. 53 16 through 21.. <= 
=] AA T EEES RRE IE TA E EE EE ee 


Michigan: 26 281. 290. 58 
i PSE PEE ES S E 2. 193. 206, 82 
2. 5 210, 793. 72 28. 2, 629. 2, 892. 85 
3. 74, 368. 87, 090. 77 29. 9, 808. 10, 761. 36 
4. 49, 197. 58, 736. 08 30 7, 046, 3; 7, 920. 01 

6, 046. 6, 920. 93 31 8, 537. 8, 975. 65 
6 77, 898. 87, 759. 37 32 3, 425, 3, 658, 37 
7 28, 378. 32, 963. 66 8, 833, 10, 496. 29 
8 93, 989. 112, 864. 26 A 1, 785. 1, 868. 40 
13, 429. 16, 852. 96 35. 2, 405, 2, 541. 36 
53, 079. 64, 632. 73 36 56, 151. 68, 762, 19 
16, 851, 24 21, 168. 05 37 19, 659, 23, 777. 61 
‘REESE A 435. 82 38 5, 703. 6, 437. 08 
559, 26, 606. 31, 499. 53 
TESS 4, 950. 5, 619. 03 
ee 3, 631. 8, 975. 24 
47, 224. 07 
237, 654. 0L 
3, 558. 21 
1, 763. 67 
2, 929, 92 
1, 833. 32 
2, 132. 40 
1, 625. 50 
303, 81 
3, 539. 96 
22, 285. 62 
4,411.74 
2, 648. 40 
57 8, 930. 83 
4,417.04 

43, 747. 89 ye EA 50, 963. 38 

8, 103. 65 || North Dakota: At 
aaas ol CE 1, 122, 063. 69 

i 22 „131. 
—_ | — — i || Ohio: 
MERSENNE 86, 205. 2, 662. 
28, 712,73 
Missouri 161, 625. 24 
880. 74 225. 52 1, 106, 26 112, 818, 81 
74, 402, 25 26, 543. 34 100, 945. 59 rir 
254, 422, 93 67, 224. 94 321, 647. 87 474, 268, 30 
101, 502. 31 29, 008. 68) 130, 510. 99 89 1, 227. 53 
19, 608. 02) 4, 203. 05 23, 811. 07 66, 705, 81 73, 126.05 
358, 250, 31 85, 023. 59) 443, 273. 90 16, 663. 44) 18, 216. 66 
8, 143. 84 5, 149. 50 13, 293. 34 20, 549, 05) 22, 654. 97 
hE ee 35, 954. 37 188, 687. 63 82, 594. 47 89, 616, 99 
13, 015. 78 13, 959. 59 
Levdesseoense 1, 223, 276. 65 224, 435. 20 231, 483. 73 
41, 534. 89 44, 266, 36 
382, 777. 08) 411, 323. 90 
670, 045. 65 88, 208, 43| 90, 552. 89 
465, 036. 66 4, 380. 15) 4, 583. 21 
1, 062. 61 1, 127, 21 
082. 3. 

_ SS ff 0COlté‘éTta*‘déi‘L. WW... 2222 ee 1, 985, 645. 08 2, 197, 835. 68 
= 
021. 92 70, 176, 96 
329. 40,055, 41 
170. 49 27, 505. 31 
371. 19, 202. 63 
134. 20, 947. 16 
960. 83, 306, 99 
989. 261, 284. 46 


3 ES Bl gznpes 


2 751.8 


pS SA ENE A 488, 09 A AIL 
2. 558.77 
3 928. 56 Penperiveniss 
4 643.01 aaa a Bp A I a Pe el Rn 
5 210. 33 566. 12) 620. 40 
{eS ste Se ee [Se ae | ee Ae ERs Cae rey 63. 42 2, 692. 2, 837. 22 
7 6, 776. 59 6, 138. 96 6, 553. 24 
8 98, 78 7, 994. 9, 499. 83 
wrong i ara 16.01 4 202. 43h 09 
10 through 12..........-) 16. 
13 and 4 ieee uues: oe = ya k = 2 
=| 5 OR sae 1, 757. 1, 854. 61 
New Mexico: At large, a ao KIHE 
i a a ff BL A 13, 898. 6 17, 182, 58 
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istricts—Conti 


1, 726.19 
2:159. 46) 


261. 36 


11, 015. 89 


sna 


ps 
EE 


920, 794. 71 
1, 128, 397. 32 


2, 049, 192. 03 


R 
ksd 
E 


WY 
BeSeSun0 


BESEEZE 


2 
~ 


S 
:| £eeeeusex 


nË 
BS 


refx 


8: 
BSEESREES 


1, 610, 800. 27 


779| 
1,879| 426, 565. 85 


432, 710. 83 


1, 165, 690. 80 
1, 316, 212. 06 


2, 481, 902. 86 


187, 814. 74 


Unshorn lamb Shorn = Unshorn = 
payments paymen paymen 
Total pay- State and Congressional Total pay- 
ments District ments 
Num- Num- Amount 
ber ber 
Texas—Continued 

$13, 746. 65 18 112 $7, 641. 58 $29, 479. 61 
5, 467. 61 166) 16, 038, 30) 145, 804. 86 
5, 093. 21 $25, 91 18, 602. 11 
10, 631. 14 4, 455 375, 561. 88| 5, 263, 938. 59 


8, 167, 424.26) 9, 112) 675,047.01) 8,842, 471. 27 
1, 533,056.56, 1, 661) 331, 773.32] 1, 864, 829. 88 
541, 113, 90) 277; 124, 040. 44 665, 154. 34 
2, 074, 170.46) 1,988! 455,813.76} 2, 529, 984. 22 
10, 581. 10 64 1,171.88 11, 752. 98 


2,964.22 
82, 558. 78 32, 493. 06 2,026. 34, 519. 24 
12, 815, 07 155, 919, 05 a 33 205, 975. 38 
25, 465. 01 67, 254. 57 
409. 87 23, 492. 16 
59, 028. 90 
336,219. 57 3, 871. 03 
394, 141, 28 
24, 863. 64 
1, 221. 65 
2,078. 73 53, 239. 
45, 305. 91 54, 122. 07 
8, 148. 70 85, 658. 
42, 452. 14 762. 16 
3,494. 18 20, 180, 32 
bP RR 1, 543. 26 36, 225, 91 
26, 684.19 12, 579. 08 
464, 134. 00 76, 169, 12 
264, 587, 28 34, 103, 09 
61, 181.76 — E 
59, 684. 17 A 373, 039. 73 
71,768. 59 || Wyoming: 
68, 503.80 |] total. 3,207| 3, 660, 138, 09 570, 626,44} 4, 230, 764. 53 
1, 772, 195. 53 = =} = 
466, 798. 57 United States___.. 287, 224) 43, 792, 675, ooj 156, 817| 7, 832, 473. 61| 51, 625, 148. 57 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, any- 
one familiar with the economics of the 
metal-mining industry in this Nation 
fully understands that its present sit- 
uation is desperate. 

For more than 10 years some of us 
have sought, through legislative and 
executive action, to bolster the sagging 
fortunes of this vital industry. 

The reason for this legislation before 

- us is crystal clear. The Tariff Commis- 
sion was divided. In a split decision, it 
recommended either higher tariffs or a 
quota system or both. The executive 
branch, under existing law, either does 
not know what to do or knowing what 
to do has refused to act following the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The purpose of this bill has been 
so ably outlined by the chairman of the 
Interior Committee, the able senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, the junior Senator from Mon- 


tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and the able 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
that it is mot necessary for the junior 
Senator from Colorado to repeat the rea- 
sons offered for the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

As a member of the Minerals Subcom- 
mittee, I have spent considerable time 
working on and analyzing this bill. Iam 
frank to say that I wish I knew of an- 
other way to solve and settle the prob- 
lems of the metal-mining industry other 
than through this type of legislation but, 
to be equally candid, under existing con- 
ditions, I know of no other way at this 
time whereby the metal-mining indus- 
try of this Nation can be saved and the 
closing of the mines and the consequent 
growing unemployment resulting there- 
from can be prevented. 

Let us examine the metal-mining in- 
dustry in the State of Colorado, by way 
of example. In the past few years many 
mines have closed, unemployment con- 


tinues to spread, and if existing condi- 
tions continue the industry will die. This 
has been brought about through no fault 
of management or labor, but as a result 
of increased shipments of ores from for- 
eign countries whose labor and other 
mining costs are extremely low when 
compared to our labor and other min- 
ing costs. These imports of foreign ore 
have seriously depressed the market 
price of domestic ore to the extent that 
American mines can no longer operate 
successfully in a free, competitive mar- 
ket. 

This, then, is the real purpose of this 
proposed legislation: to support the 
metal-mining industry of the Nation and 
to stabilize the market price of lead, zine, 
tungsten, and fluorspar in order to sus- 
tain an industry that is not only vital 
to our national defense but to the econ- 
omy of more than 20 States in which 
these metals are mined. 
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Mr. President, since the last war we 
have appropriated millions of dollars for 
minerals through one technique or an- 
other, stockpiling for example, and I 
think that the time has come for us to 
try another approach to the solution of 
this important problem. 

AS I have said before, I have worked 
hard and thought long about the merits 
of this bill and I see no other alterna- 
tive under present conditions and cir- 
cumstances except to approve its pas- 
sage. Only time, proper administration, 
and experience will inform us as to the 
wisdom of our action. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is, shall the bill pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Gore]. If the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee IMr. Gore] were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Georgia ,[Mr. TALMADGE], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] are absent because of illness 
in their families, 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Jackson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia {Mr. TALMADGE], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr, Case] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont 
FLANDERS] is necessarily absent. 


(Mr. 
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The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—70 

Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Hoblitzell Payne 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carroll Johnston, 8. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J, Jordan Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Malone ‘Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Wiley 

in McNamara Young 
Frear Monroney 
Fulbright Morse 

NAYS—12 
Bridges Jenner Robertson 
Bush Long Saltonstall 
Cotton Martin, Pa, Smith, Maine 
Douglas Purtell Williams 
NOT VOTING—14 

Byrd Holland Lausche 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Magnuson 
Chavez Jackson Talmadge 
Flanders Kefauver Yarborough 
Gore Kerr 


So the bill (S. 4036) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


During the consideration of the min- 
erals bill under a unanimous-consent 
agrement limiting debate, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. BIBLE. How much time does the 
Senator from Oregon desire? 

Mr. MORSE. I wished to speak on a 
matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
a matter of personal privilege. On July 
8, 1958, I submitted for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—and there is 
printed at page 13148—a very critical 
editorial about the senior Senator from 
Oregon, which was published originally 
in the Capital Journal, of Salem, Oreg. 

It is an editorial which seeks to spread 
the smear that any Member of the Sen- 
ate who receives a contribution in a po- 
litical campaign from workers who are 
members of unions in some way or some- 
how is tarred with the brush of conflict 
of interest and is not a free man. 

I was discussing that general subject 
on July 8, when I submitted the editorial 
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for printing in the Recorp. I did so to 
give the Senate some direct information 
on the type of attack which is being 
made, unjustifiably, upon Senators in re- 
spect to campaign contributions. 

I overlooked the fact that the editorial 
also made some unkind references to one 
of my dearest friends, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. The edi- 
torial contained the misrepresentation of 
fact which had previously been used by 
David Lawrence in one of his columns, 
in which he had said that in 1954 a total 
of $725,000 was spent by the United Au- 
tomobile Workers-CIO in support of 
Senator McNamara in Michigan. Of 
course that is pure fancy ; it has no basis 
in fact. 

I regret that the statement about Sen- 
ator McNamara’s election was contained 
in the editorial of the Oregon newspaper 
which attacked me. If I had to do it 
over, I would ask to have the edi- 
torial edited in regard to any reference 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA]. I have expressed my sincere 
apologies and regrets to the Senator 
from Michigan that I inserted anything 
in the Recorp which further publicized 
the injustice David Lawrence had pre- 
viously done to him. 

All this is further evidence of the type 
of campaign which is being carried on in 
this country by those who seem to be- 
lieve that Members running for Con- 
gress should not accept, through their 
finance committees, campaign contribu- 
tions from workers. Apparently it is all 
right to accept campaign contributions 
from other sources, but it is wrong to 
accept such contributions from workers. 

I wish to repeat what I said on July 
8, namely, that those who seem to think 
that campaign contributions from work- 
ers or other sources buy United States 
Senators simply do not know the rec- 
ord of the United States Senate. Lib- 
erals get support from liberal sources, 
and conservatives get support from con- 
servative sources. The test is: What 
does the man do in the Senate? 

I am very proud to point to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] as 
a man who demonstrates that he sits 
in the Senate and exercises an honest 
independence of judgment on the merits 
of issues, and votes on them accordingly 
without obligation to any campaign con- 
tributors as the Senator from Oregon 
has done for 13 years. 


PROHIBITION OF TRADING IN 
ONION FUTURES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
calendar No. 1661, H. R. 376, amending 
the Commodity Exchange Act to pro- 
hibit trading in onion futures in com- 
modity exchanges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
376) to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act to prohibit trading in onion futures 
in commodity exchanges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That (a) no contract for the sale of onions 
for future delivery shall be made on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any board of trade in 
the United States. The terms used in this 
act shall have the same meaning as when 
used in the Commodity Exchange Act. 

(b) Any person who shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than 6 months, 
or both; but if such violation is committed 
after one conviction of such person under 
this section such person shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 and imprisoned for not 
more than 6 months. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 (a) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “onions.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect 30 days 
after its enactment. With respect to vio- 
lations, liabilities incurred, or appeals taken 
prior to such effective date, all provisions of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, 
as they existed prior to such effective date 
shall be deemed to remain in full force and 
effect for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or other proceeding with 
respect to any such violations, liabilities, or 
appeals. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a proposed unani- 
mous-consent order, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed order will be read. 

The proposed unanimous consent 
agreement was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That effective during the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 376) to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 
trading in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes, debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous 
‘consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will 
whoever controls the time yield me some 
time? 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator withhold his request until a brief 
statement has been made by the chair- 


man of the committee which reported 
the bill? 


Mr. POTTER. Yes, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple bill. It contains but 3 
sections. I wish to say that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry held 
hearings on this bill on 2 different occa- 
sions. On the last occasion, at which 
time I presided, the committee found it 
necessary to take the House bill and 
change it because in its form at that time 
it would not accomplish what proponents 
of the bill expected. Let me explain. 
The Commodity Exchange Act was 
placed on the statute books for the ex- 
press purpose of regulating futures in 
various commodities, and in 1955 onions 
were added to the list of commodities 
covered by that act. 

The bill as passed by the House sought 
to prohibit futures trading in onions, 
while the Commodity Exchange Act itself 
was designed to regulate futures trading. 
The House bill, by amending the Com- 
modity Exchange Act so that it both 
prohibited onion futures trading and 
regulated the manner in which it was to 
be conducted created a contradictory 
and confusing situation. 

We also found that there was no pro- 
vision for a penalty for those who vio- 
lated the law, under the House pro- 
visions. 

In order to conform the bill with what 
I thought the proponents of the bill de- 
sired, I followed the following course: 
The proponents, by the way, were farm- 
ers from all over the Middle West and 
East, where large amounts of onions are 
produced. In order to provide the pro- 
ponents of the bill with an effective piece 
of legislation with teeth in it, so as to 
make it possible to punish violators, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
decided to rewrite the bill. 

The bill would prevent futures trading 
of onions. Under its provisions, anyone 
who engages in futures trading in viola- 
tion of the law will be subject to a fine 
of up to $10,000 or imprisonment for up 
to 6 months. In case of a second viola- 
tion the judge would be compelled to im- 
pose both fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. President, that is about the sum 
and substance of the bill. —The commit- 
tee gave very careful consideration to 
this measure. There were only 3 mem- 
bers who voted against it as compared 
to 12 members of the committee who 
supported the bill as presented to the 
Senate. As chairman of the committee 
considering this bill, I have tried to re- 
port this bill back to the Senate in proper 
form for consideration by the Senate. 
I would, however, like to make it clear 
that I do not favor the subsistance of the 
bill because I agree with the position of 
the Department of Agriculture set forth 
in its letter on page 6 of the committee 
report as follows: 

The prohibition of futures trading in 
onions could not be expected to eliminate 
erratic price movements traditional in the 
marketing of this commodity. Should H. R. 
376 receive the approval of the Congress, 
however, we are of the opinion that its en- 
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actment would not significantly affect the 
marketing or distribution of onions. 


I do not think that the bill will accom- 
plish its purpose and I do not believe that 
it should or will serve as a precedent for 
similar action with respect to other 
commodities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp in 
connection with my remarks an explana- 
tion of the technical aspects of the bill. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF H. R. 376 


This bill would prohibit trading in onion 
futures. Congress brought onions under the 
Commodity Exchange Act in 1955 in the hope 
that regulation under that act would elim- 
inate the adverse effects when speculation in 
onion futures was then having on case onion 
prices. Now, after over 2 years of regulation, 
it appears that speculative activities in onion 
futures is continuing to interfere with cash 
prices and the orderly marketing of onions 
in interstate commerce. 

The committee amendment to the text of 
the bill does not in any way change the pur- 
pose of the bill. As passed by the House the 
bill prohibited trading in onion futures. 
However, as the bill was worded, it was nec- 
essary to refer to the provisions of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act which prohibited onion 
futures trading other than by or through 
members of contract markets in order to un- 
derstand the effect of the bill. The com- 
mittee amendment would simplify this by 
providing for a simple and direct prohibition 
of onion futures trading, which is contained 
entirely in the bill itself. 

As the bill was passed by the House, no 
criminal penalties were provided for its en- 
forcement. The committee amendment pro- 
vides for such penalty. 

The committee amendment would further 
remove onions from regulation under the 
Commodity Exchange Act. The purpose of 
that act is the regulation of futures trading 
and, since the bill prohibits futures trading 
in onions, it is not appropriate to continue 
onions subject to the act. 

As passed by the House the bill would have 
been effective immediately upon enactment, 
and traders would have been left without any 
means of liquidating their positions other 
than by delivery. Since, in probably 99 per- 
cent of the cases, actual delivery was never 
contemplated, this would achieve an unfair 
result. The committee amendment would 
therefore make the bill effective 30 days after 
enactment. Further, since the committee 
amendment would remove onions from the 
provisions of the Commodity Exchange Act, 
the committee amendment includes a sav- 
ings clause with respect to offenses occuring 
before its enactment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

M. POTTER. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation has strong support 
from an overwhelming majority of onion 
growers, shippers, and receivers in all 
parts of the country. It is certainly 
true in my own State of Michigan that 
more than 95 percent of all growers and 
shippers of onions are opposed to con- 


tinued trading in onion futures, and I 


am reliably informed that the same is 
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true in all other onion producing sec- 
tions of the country. 

Resolutions opposing trading in onion 
futures are on record by the National 
Onion Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 13 State farm bu- 
reat! groups, from New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California, The 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, Vegetable Growers of America, 
Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers, Western Growers Association, 
and numerous other farm organizations. 

This is an agricultural industry which 
has never had any type of Government 
aid and has never asked for any. Grow- 
ers and shippers ask only that they be 
allowed a free hand in meeting their 
marketing problems without interfer- 
ence from outside influences, factors un- 
related to the onion industry in every 
way. 

Futures trading in onions was insti- 
tuted some 15 years ago by the mercantile 
exchanges over strenuous objections 
from the onion industry—growers and 
shippers alike. Growers did not need a 
futures market and feared that trading 
in futures would disrupt orderly market- 
ing procedures, Their fears were well- 
grounded. 

The onion industry has no criticism of 
futures markets in staple commodities— 
cotton, grain, sugar—nonperishable com- 
modities basic to various manufacturing 
processes. With these commodities real 
economic services are rendered. Hedg- 
ing on the part of both producers and 
buyers lends stability to the industries 
concerned, 

In onion futures trading the opposite 
is true. The onion futures market rend- 
ers little, if any, service to anyone except 
the speculator. Futures trading in 
onions constantly disrupts the orderly 
marketing of the crop. On the long side 
of the market, very little buying is done 
except by speculators. Few onions are 
purchased for processing of any kind and 
very little futures buying is done by any 
processors. No receiver or processor can 
successfully hedge against his antici- 
pated requirements by buying futures. 
In buying, a purchaser has only a con- 
tract calling for delivery any time within 
a specified month. If he has bought 15 
cars to meet his needs in March, he may 
get all 15 on March 1 or, just as likely, 
all 15 during the last 5 days of the month. 
The buyer, either a processor or retailer, 
needs regular daily supplies, so many 
each day during the month, but delivery 
within the month is at the option of 
someone other than himself. Further, 
most buyers know well that they cannot 
expect quality to meet their needs from 
board delivery onions. 

In the marketing of most of the onion 
crop, each buyer purchases the raw prod- 
uct, adds his service cost and passes the 
raw product on to the ultimate consumer. 
Users of onions have little need of an 
opportunity to hedge their purchases and 
they do very little of it. 

With almost 100 percent of all pur- 
chases of onion futures contracts classed 
as speculative, let us look at the selling 
side. Do growers use futures extensively 
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to hedge? Certainly not, according to a 
survey of open contracts on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange as of October 31, 
1957, recently prepared and released by 
the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

This report by a government agency 
shows 89.6 percent of all traders were 
speculators. Of the remaining 10.4 per- 
cent, more than half of the short con- 
tracts, classed as hedgers, were actually 
contracts held by brokers based on finan- 
cing contracts with growers. Under 
those contracts to finance a grower, there 
is usually no delivery of cash onions in 
settlement, according to the CEA report. 
The contract is closed out on a basis of 
a money settlement. The broker, 
through financing a grower’s operation, 
has used the grower’s onions to protect 
the broker’s speculative position. Actu- 
ally, then, less than 5 percent of the 
trading can be classed as true hedging. 
The CEA states that it does not appear 
that the hedging use of the futures mar- 
ket has been of such character as to be 
of importance in marketing onions. 

To illustrate further how completely 
speculative this onion futures game is, in 
1 season of 5 months’ trading—I say 5 
months’ trading, because all trading in 
the crop of any one year must end in 
March—in 1 season’s trading over 130,- 
000 carload contracts were dealt in but 
only 1,300 cars of actual onions were de- 
livered—about 1 percent. In the 1956-57 
season, total actual onions handled 
through the futures market was only 615 
cars. The total northern crop of onions 
would run somewhat over 50,000 cars. 
Yet, pressures of a system handling only 
615 of these cars constantly disrupts and 
depresses the total cash market. 

An excellent example of this disrupt- 
ing influence is cited in another CEA re- 
port, one issued in March 1957. Accord- 
ing to this report the onion futures mar- 
ket reached a high of $2.20 per 50-pound 
sack on February 4. Three weeks later, 
on February 25, the price of the March 
futures on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change registered a low of 87 cents, a 
drop of 60 percent. During March there 
was a substantial recovery with the fu- 
tures expiring on March 22 at $1.58- 
$1.60. Quoting this CEA report: 

Price movements such as this cannot be 
justified by supply and demand factors and 
must be attributed either to manipulative 
activity or, as appears to be the case in this 
instance, to a wave of excessive speculation. 


Further quoting the CEA report: 

At that time (early February) informed 
market opinion was expressed that this 
interruption in the orderly process of mar- 
keting onions would result in a delay in 
disposing of the old crop, with a resultant 
shrinkage and deterioration which might be 
expected to have a disastrous effect upon 
the market. 


During the spring of 1956 a series of 
breaks drove the market down to 10 
cents per 50-pound bag before trading 
ended in March. Empty new bags cost 
20 cents each or twice the level of the 
futures market. These breaks are 
spectacular, but small breaks are ma- 
neuvered from time to time throughout 
every trading season. During the cur- 
rent season breaks varying from 15 
cents to 30 cents per 50-pound bag in 
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1 day have occurred. Again quoting 
the CEA reports: 

It is clear that futures trading in onions 
has widened and accentuated price move- 
ments over short periods of time within a 
marketing season. 


Such wild maneuvering in onion 
futures as I have described tends to 
create in the public mind distrust of all 
futures markets, even in the staple, 
large volume commodities. 

Such raids on the onion futures mar- 
ket constantly disrupt and depress cash 
markets. During delivery months for 
several years, the futures price has been 
consistently below cash markets, con- 
stantly pulling them down. The only 
exceptions to this have been short 
periods, since the introduction of the 
current legislation, when the exchanges 
were attempting to make the futures 
picture appear attractive. 

When breaks such as the one a year 
ago occur, growers find the value of 
their remaining stock on hand suddenly 
cut to as little as a third of its previous 
value, shippers find business completley 
disorganized and receivers suffer on all 
stocks on hand or shipments en route. 

Several changes have been made in 
exchange regulations to supposedly cor- 
rect the evils. None of the changes 
have so far eliminated the fact that the 
onion futures market is in the control 
of a small group of individuals; none of 
the changes have altered the fact that 
the onion futures can be and are fre- 
quently driven down at the whim of a 
small group. It must be noted, too, 
that no corrective changes were made 
until forced by the pressure of the cur- 
rent legislation. These changes are 
made only by the governing bodies of 
the exchanges and can be, and will be, 
reversed if the pressure is removed. 

The nature of the commodity itself is 
such that it makes futures trading im- 
practical and regulation impossible. 
Onions, compared to the stable futures ~ 
commodities, are highly perishable. 
All trading in a season’s crop must 
terminate in March. Perhaps more im- 
portant is the small volume of the crop 
which makes control and maneuvering 
by a small group so easy, and regulation 
so impossible. The total northern on- 
ion crop of about 30 million bushels is 
minute compared to the volume of 
staples such as cotton and grains. 
Even then only a fraction of this 30 
million bags qualifies as to variety and 
grade for futures trading. 

The whole system of futures trading 
in onions with its very high percentage 
of speculation, involving little or no mer- 
chandise, becomes simply bets placed by 
two parties as to whether the price of 
onions will go up or down. Supposedly 
the broker holds the stakes, a deposit of 
$300 a car required with each contract, 
and receives a $20 fee per car for his 
services. In many instances the broker 
is one of the betting parties. This is 
still all good clean fun. But now comes 
the efforts to force the onion price to 
move in the direction desired, usually 
down. In sports, any effort to fix a game 
to favor a betting group becomes a na- 
tional scandal. In onions, the same thing 
has passed as shrewd business. It has 
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become common practice to use several 
devices to depress the market in a man- 
ner entirely unrelated to supply and de- 
mand. The methods are particularly 
effective due to the small volume and 
perishable nature of the commodity. 
Once the market is so depressed, the 
short operators, those who have sold 
futures, reap their profit by buying back 
at the lower prices, thus canceling out 
their contracts. 

Due to the forces of the true supply- 
and-demand situation, the market grad- 
ually recovers part of the forced drop. 
The process is then repeated. What 
matter if onions are driven down to 10 
cents a bag as long as a profit can be 
made with each maneuvered break? 
Onions merely correspond to poker chips 
- in this enormous gambling operation. 

‘The difference is that as the value of the 
poker chips is depressed, the livelihood 
of the onion growers and shippers is 
jeopardized in a game which they do not 
want and have no part in. 

Trading in onion futures renders no 
service, disrupts the orderly distribution 
of an item in our food supply, and seri- 
ously undermines the financial status of 
a segment of our farm population. The 
elimination of onion futures trading 
would fulfill the basic concept of the law, 
that of restraining our destructive tend- 
encies without violating or disturbing our 
peaceful creative activities. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief question? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to ask a question especially 
with reference to futures markets in 
staple commodities. 

Since I represent, in part, a great 
trading center and a State in which 
there are many dealings in securities and 
commodities, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he will distinguish the unique 

-Situation of onions from the other fu- 
tures trading in various commodities, 
minerals, metals, and so forth. 

Mr. POTTER. In the first place, 
onions are a perishable commodity. In 
the second place, onions have one grow- 
ing season. In the third place, there are 
a small number of onion growers. 

The growers themselves are not par- 
ticularly interested in hedging on the 
established market. The speculators are 
the ones who desire to do that. About 90 
percent of the activity on the mercantile 
exchange is done by speculators as a 
means of depressing the price. For the 
past 6 years we have observed the mar- 
ket price for onions has been less than 
the production cost. With a small 
amount of money very few people can 
speculate in the futures of onions to 
the great disadvantage of the onion pro- 
ducers. It is a situation quite different 
from other market operations, due to the 
fact that onions are an extremely per- 
ishable commodity, there are a small 
number of growers, and there is a short 
season. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the chairman 
of the committee, so that we may have 
it authoritatively stated, if this is a situa- 
tion uniquely applicable to the one com- 
modity, not intended to be a precedent 
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and not intended to be the beginning of 
an effort to eliminate trading in other 
kinds of futures of agricultural com- 
modities? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I tried 
to impress upon the Senate. This bill 
should certainly not be regarded as a 
precedent insofar as other commodities 
are concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself a half minute. 

I heartily concur in the answer given 
the Senator from New York by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. This bill is not in- 
tended as a precedent with regard to any 
other commodity. I think it is very im- 
portant and very essential that the pro- 
posed legislation be passed because of the 
peculiar situation. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me another minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator from Michigan 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. POTTER. The onion growers 
themselves will state the bill is not in- 
tended to establish a precedent. Be- 
cause of the unique problems of the onion 
industry, onion futures do not fit into the 
overall scheme for futures markets. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the pending bill, which 
would outlaw trading in futures in 
onions. There is nothing wrong as such 
in futures trading although it is often 
composed with speculation. Trading in 
futures is a stabilizing device whereby 
possible future supplies are brought into 
relationship with the present market. 
Therefore futures trading is a necessary 
function and should not be outlawed. 
Its purpose is to shift the risks from those 
least able to take them to those who are 
prepared to take them. When it func- 
tions properly it protects both the indi- 
vidual buyer and seller against widely 
fluctuating prices. 

I think there have been some abuses 
on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange in 
the past, in dealing with onions. Those 
abuses have been corrected. But there 
is no reason why we should destroy the 
institution of futures instead of purify- 
ing the institution. I believe that there 
are already sufficient authorities, both 
within the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity and the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, to eradicate any abuses which 
may occur. Therefore I wish to register 
my opposition to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Texas 
that he has only 2 minutes remaining. 

The Senator from Idaho is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
pending measure is of great interest to 
the onion producers in the State of 
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Idaho. Indeed, the bill now before us 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the able Congresswoman 
from the First District in Idaho, GRACIE 
PFostT. 

The reasons for that interest are read- 
ily apparent. Because the onion crop is 
relatively small in volume, this commod- 
ity is peculiarly vulnerable to the type 
of speculation which depends upon the 
ability of a small group of traders to 
achieve significant control of futures 
contracts. Because onions are highly 
perishable, requiring expensive and spe- 
cialized storage facilities, producers are 
without defenses against this type of 
speculation. 

These two factors set onions apart 
from other commodities which are traded 
on the commodity exchanges. They ac- 
count for the key facts developed at the 
hearings on this bill: the great majority 
of onion futures contracts are specula- 
tive, as distinguished from hedging, in 
purpose; cash prices to growers have 
consistently shown rapid and extreme 
fluctuations which cannot be explained 
by the normal relationships of supply to 
demand; the growers, unable to hold 
their onions as a defense against an ar- 
tificially depressed market, have re- 
peatedly been forced to sell at disastrous 
losses, while profits to traders have been 
out of all proportion to any service they 
render to the growers or to the public; 
the efforts of the commodity exchanges 
to control or regulate the practices which 
yield these results have not been suc- 
cessful. 

As a natural consequence of the abuses 
which have permitted a few speculators 
to maintain a stranglehold on trading in 
onion futures, and for which no other 
remedy has proved .effective, producers 
are united in demanding legislation to 
ban such trading on the commodity ex- 
changes. 

I believe this bill is in the public in- 
terest. I urge its passage, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp communications 
from the Southwest Idaho Onion Grow- 
ers Association, the Idaho Grower Ship- 
pers Association, Inc., the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the State of Idaho, and 
other growers and shippers in my State 
showing overwhelming support for this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

PARMA, IDAHO, March 17, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Southwest Idaho Onion Growers Associa- 
tion on March 10, 1958, the directors unani- 
mously voted to urge the passage of Senate 
bill 778 and/or its companion bill, Senate 
bill 1514. 

JAMES WAKAGAWA, 
President, 

JERRY D. STONE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Borse, IDAHO, April 23, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
The Idaho Potato and Onion Commission 
commends you for your fine efforts in getting 
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the onion-futures bills, H. R. 376, S. 778, and 
8. 1514, passed by the House. Commission 
members and onion farmers in Idaho are dis- 
appointed in slow progress now being made 
in Senate Agriculture Committee. For the 
salvation of the onion industry in the State 
of Idaho please employ every effort to bring 
the bill out of committee. 
ROBERT REICHERT, 
Idaho Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Payette, IDAHO, March 18, 1958. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully urge you to help pass the 
Senate bills, S. 778 and S. 1514, eliminating 
the onion futures from the board trading. 
We strongly feel that the onion futures trad- 
ing detrimental to our onion industry. 

CENTRAL PRODUCE DISTRIBUTORS. 
GEORGE SUGAI 
RoBERT WIENS. 
SOUTHWEST IDAHO ONION 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Parma, Idaho, February 12, 1958. 

Be it resolved, That the Southwest Idaho 
Onion Growers Association, in annual meet- 
ing February 11, 1958, went on record as 
urging the Idaho Congressional delegation 
to continue their fight against onion futures, 

JERRY STONE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES OF EVENING DINNER MEETING HELD 
AT THE EASTSIDE CAFE, ONTARIO, OREG., 
January 23, 1958 


Attendance, 53. 
ducting. 

Sterling Johnson opened the meeting by 
asking Charlie Burns to introduce our guest 
speaker, Mr. Jack Rose, secretary of the Na- 
tional Onion Association. 

Mr. Rose announced that the next meet- 
ing of the National Onion Association would 
be the first Saturday in October and would 
be held somewhere in the Boise valley. 

Mr. Rose next spoke on the subjects of the 
functions of the national association and 
onion-futures trading. 

His remarks were very interesting to the 
onion growers and shippers present. 

A motion was made by Charlie Burns, sec- 
onded by Doug McGinnis, to the effect that 
the growers and shippers present, go on rec- 
ord as giving their continued support to and 
urging immediate passage of present pro- 
posed legislation banning onions from fu- 
tures trading and further that those present 
write their Congressmen, as well as Senator 
ELLENDER and Representative CooLey urging 
their support of the proposed legislation. 
Carried unanimous. 

Doug Dillehay announced the coming elec- 
tion of new committeemen for the onion- 
marketing agreement. 

Meeting adjourned 10:30 p. m. 

IDAHO GROWER SHIPPERS 


Sterling Johnson. con- 


Douc DILLEMAY, 
Assistant Manager. 


J.C. WATSON CO., 
Parma, Idaho, February 11, 1958. 
The Honorable PRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are growers and shippers 
of onions in southwestern Idaho and like 
all other onion growers we are very much 
concerned with the disruptive influence of 
the onion futures on our cash onion 
markets. It is not fair for us who produce 

et onions to be at the mercy of 


this practice is 
up for consideration in the Senate under 
Senate bills 778 and S, 1514. We certainly 
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urge your active support of this legislation 
in behalf of the onion growers in your State. 
Yours very truly, 
J. F. WATSON. 


PAYETTE, Ipano, January 18, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Whereas futures trading in onions renders 
no economic service, as futures trading in 
other commodities does. 

There are no actual onion buyers in the 
onions futures market, only speculators. 

Any hedging value to growers is more than 
lost due to the depressing influence of 
futures trading during delivery months: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Payette-Washington 
County Pomona Grange No. 2, go on record 
as being unanimously in favor of the elimi- 
nation of onions from futures trading; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we unanimously support 
House of Representatives bill H. R. 376 and 
the Senate bills S. 778 and S. 1514. 

PAYETTE-WASHINGTON COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE No, 2, 
Mrs. J. B. Howarp, Secretary. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther time is available. y 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. $ 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I was in support 
of the bill, and voted to report the bill 
favorably. I shall vote for the bill. 

However, I fear that the bill will not 
accomplish what the onion growers 
have hoped for. The onion growers 
have a feeling that the bill will correct 
all their difficulties in the marketing of 
onions, and inasmuch as the onion g-ow- 
ers of my State and of the Nation lave 
asked for the enactment of the bill, I 
shall support it. 

I shall watch the future development 
of the onion market. I hope the bill will 
accomplish what the growers hope for, 
but I fear it will not, because the onion 
is a highly perishable product. It is most 
difficult to market. An onion can break 
down in quality in a matter of a few 
days if improperly cared for. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it gives 
me great satisfaction to join with my 
colleagues this afternoon in urging pas- 
sage of the pending measure to prohibit 
futures trading in onions. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to me for the reason that 
the measure now being considered is 
similar to the measure introduced by my 
colleague, Mr. NEUBERGER, which I -had 
the honor to cosponsor. H. R. 376 was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by that most gracious Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Gracie Prost, to whom 
much credit is due for its passage in 
that body. 

I believe that the technical amend- 
ments made by the hardworking mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
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culture and Forestry under the able lead- 
ership of my good friend the Senator 
from Louisiana have done much to per- 
fect the measure and to arrive at a basis 
of agreement. In my judgment, nigh 
commendation is due the committee for 
the careful manner in which they have 
labored to produce sound legislation de- 
signed to prohibit futures trading in 
onions. 

- When this bill passes, as I certainly 

hope it will, and as it should on the 

merits of the case, it will bring great 
satisfaction to the many Oregon farmers 
who have written to me of their strong 
desire to obtain this legislation. I have 
particular reference to Mr. Charles Jo- 
seph, president of the Malheur County 

Onion Growers; Mr, Cliff Bishop, of On- 

tario, Oreg., a large commercial grower; 

Mr. Clarence Lee, of Ontario, and Mr. 

Roy Aker of Salem, Oreg., to name but a 

few of the many who have written. 

Passage of this measure will serve to 
demonstrate to these men and women 
who are engaged in the growing and 
shipping of onions that their voices have 
been heard when they came to the Con- 
gress to obtain relief from a condition 
which in their minds caused economic 
hardship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at this poitt 
in my remarks a statement dated 
August 12, 1957, submitted by Mr. Warren 
Farmer, of Nyssa, Oreg. This statement 
constitutes a very effective presentation 
of the point of view of many onion 
farmers on the subject of futures trading 
in onions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WARREN FARMER, NYSSA, OREG., 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fu- 
TURES TRADING, AUGUST 12, 1957 
Honorable Chairman, Senators, and guests, 

I am Warren Farmer, a grower of onions in 

Malheur County in eastern Oregon. 

This morning there were between 50 and 
60 migrant workers picking up potatoes on 
my place. They probably harvested 4 or 5 
acres of potatoes, probably 3 carloads, and T 
hope they got them up clean and into the 
packing shed without any wind burn. 

My regular help supervised these migrant 
workers and I only hope they all did their 
jobs like they would if I were at home. 

The reason I left in the middle of my 
potato operation is that I also have 26 acres 
of onions to sell and I want to talk to you 
gentlemen about selling onions, 

I represent Malheur County Onion Grow- 
ers Association and I am one of their direc- 
tors. I also represent South Western Idaho 
Onion Growers, and Idaho Growers Shipper 
Association including Malheur County. The 
latter is the official organization of handlers 
for our district. 

If you have had occasion to refer to the 
record of hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on this matter of onion futures you 
will note that Charlie Burns, of Idaho 
Grower-Shippers; Doug McGinnis, of South 
Western Idaho Growers, have testified at 
three separate hearings. These men didn’t 
have time at ali to get away and have asked 
me to represent their groups. This means 
that I speak for the total of 400 onion grow- 
ers and 30 shipping firms. 

Now about selling these onions. My crop 
has been very costly to grow this year. I 
want to get as much for it as I can. On the 
basis of my experience last year, it looks like 
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I'll have a tough deal to buck unless we can 
do something about futures speculation. 
Last year I started selling onions the first 
of the year at $1.10 a bag. Figures on onion 
supplies put out by both the USDA and the 
National Onion Association made the late 
market picture look pretty good. 

At this point I decided to hold for a fur- 
ther market rise and didn't sell for awhile. 
During this time my neighbor sold his onions, 
and his best price was $2.50 a bag. This 
looked pretty good, so I got ready to go again. 
At about this time there was quite a flurry 
in onion future sales on the exchange and I 
found that there was little or no demand for 
about 10 days. My next sales, the last of 
February, brought me $1.55 a bag, and by 
the time I had cleaned up my crop I got $1.10 
a bag. That’s a drop of more than $1 for 
each 50-pound bag. I’ve been talking about 
3-inch onions, or what we call jumbos. The 
medium sizes were really cheap and some of 
mine brought me only 10 cents a bag. All 
this happened while the total onion supplies 
were less than the normal amount usually 
sold during the period. 

I’ve told just my experience, but I wasn’t 
alone. Every grower went through the same 
wringer, if he didn’t sell out ahead of the 
futures tragedy. 

In connection with the effect that futures 
trading has on prices, we always hear that 
a grower can get price protection by selling 
his onions as futures. Here is the way this 
deal looks to me: It costs me about $300 to 
grow an acre of onions that will put off about 
a carload. If I hedge these onions I would 
have to advance $300 per car in addition to 
my production costs. Then if the future 
market should advance I would be required 
to put additional money to protect my orig- 
inal hedge. This could come at a time when 
I am having to meet the largest part of my 
cash expense. It would not be impossible for 
me to have $1,000 to $1,200 per acre tied up 
in these onions before I had an opportunity 
to deliver any of them. I just don't have 
that kind of money. 

Apparently onion growers generally recog- 
nize these same difficulties I have mentioned. 
The Commodity Exchange Authority in its 
recent report on growers’ use of onion hedges 
state that “hedging by growers does not ap- 
pear to be of such character as to be of 
importance in the marketing of onions.” 

I, and all my neighbors, try to grow the 
most profitable crops we can pick out in 
order to keep our business going. We 
onions should be profitable. We study the 
plantings in other districts to try to decide 
how many we can grow and sell at a good 
figure. Every year in our district we have 
a number of growers that put in their 
onions for fresh market, and then plant an 
additional number of acres, under contract. 
These contracts have been provided by op- 
erators in futures, and presumably the 
onions are for trading purposes. I suspect 
this happens even more in districts nearer 
the exchange centers. 

To us who grow for the fresh market, 
these look like extra onions, or surplus 
above the growers’ best guess as to what the 
market will take. We don't think the futures 
operators will eat these onions after they 
are through trading. Eventually our mar- 
Ket onions have to compete with them, and 
we believe it is unfair competition. It’s 
unfair because these onions of themselves 
do not have to bring any actual value, but 
serve pretty much the same purpose as chips 
in a poker game. 

The futures traders upset the onion mar- 
ket in other ways besides encouraging sur- 
plus. Some years ago I recall that our lo- 
cal shippers would come and buy onions at 
the field. Sometimes a shipper would buy 
up 10 to 100 cars, just before harvest at a 
definite price. They don’t do this any more 
and the reason, they say, is they can’t judge 
the market trend in terms of onion supply. 
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Shippers who handle our onions say that 
their customers won't stock up any more, 
and where they used to sell several cars, 
they now are apt to sell part cars, And 
then only after the main question has been 
answered, “What did the futures do today?” 

The onion growers I know do not believe 
we need futures trading in this commodity. 
They believe it is just a disrupting influence 
that upsets all their calculations of supply 
and demand for onions. Growers, through 
their organization in our district, have ex- 
pressed their desire every time they have 
met together that something be done to 
stop this disruption of onion markets by 
futures trading, and they are unanimous in 
expressing this desire. 

We sincerely ask you members of this sub- 
committee to recommend passage of legis- 
lation that will stop futures trading in 
onions. 


Mr.BARRETT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. O’MaHoney] 
and myself I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, after the word “onions” it is pro- 
posed to insert “wool or wool tops.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate for the full 15 
minutes. 

I am in favor of the pending bill, but 
I wish to invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that the wool and wool tops 
futures market has also operated on oc- 
casion at least to the disadvantage of the 
wool industry of this country. 

At the outset, let me explain how wool 
tops may be described. 

Wool tops is a process whereby after 
the wool is scoured it is carded and of 
course semiprocessed and the fibers are 
combed and laid parallel and twisted like 
a rope and it is made into long, continu- 
ous strands. Instead of using the raw 
wool, worsted manufacturers use this 
semiprocessed wool exclusively to make 
cloth. It used to be that the mills made 
their own tops, but now only a few do, 
and the rest buy their supplies from top- 
makers. 

Trading in contracts for future de- 
livery of wool and wool tops is conducted 
on the New York Wool Exchange, the 
only market of this kind in the United 
States. The exchange is operated by 
Wool Associates of the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

Trading in wool tops futures contracts 
was begun in 1931 and for wool in 1941. 

Activity in the wool tops market also 
showed a marked increase in 1952. Vol- 
ume of trading amounted to 169,845,000 
pounds, or over 24 times the earlier pe- 
riod (table 1). 

In 1953, however, volume of trading 
declined substantially to 109,374,000 
pounds for wool and to 111,365,000 
pounds for wool tops. This was about 
a 56 percent decrease for wool and about 
44 percent for wool tops. 

Although the volume of trading in the 
wool futures market was only slightly 
less in 1956 than during the 1947-51 pe- 
riod, the decrease is emphasized by the 
relatively high levels attained during 
1952, 1953, and 1954. On the other hand, 
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while trading in wool tops was at a sub- 
stantially lower level in 1956 than during 
the previous 4 years, it is still 41 percent 
above the 1947-51 period. 

Mr. President, I inquired recently with 
reference to the possibility of manipula- 
tion in the market by dealers in wool 
futures and wool top futures, and a pro- 
ducer organization reported to me as 
follows: 

We cannot make a definite statement on 
manipulation as we have no access to futures 
trading records. The frequent shift of posi- 
tion from buying to selling, or vice versa, 
would indicate that manipulation may be 
attempted or actually carried out at various 
times. 

There has been considerable criticism that 
the volume of wool handled on the futures 
market was so small that it might lend itself 
to some manipulation. I feel that this is 
a place where perhaps the Government needs 
to investigate and see whether there is any 
justification for our feeling. Certainly there 
is more chance of this in the case of wool 
than would be true of the grain market which 
has much more volume, 


The United States produces only about 
one-third of the wool that it consumes. 
The price of the wool is determined 
largely by the price of foreign wool. 
Down through the years the world price 
of wool has been traditionally accepted. 

In recent years, Mr. President, 80 per- 
cent of all of the business done in the 
United States in the wool tops business 
has been carried on by only six top 
makers. Three of the six topmakers 
control more than 50 percent of the 
market. 

I would like to clarify to those who 
might not be fully acquainted with the 
wool industry what is meant by wool tops. 
Wool tops, Mr. President, is the product 
which results from a process whereby the 
raw wool is scoured and carded, then 
combed and twisted into long continuous 
strands. Instead of using the raw wool, 
worsted manufacturers use this semi- 
processed wool exclusively to make cloth. 

Mr. President, these few topmakers 
are in a position to dominate the price 
of wool at the time the growers are shear- 
ing their sheep and selling their clips by 
reason of their ability to control the fu- 
taron market. I do not charge that they 

O 50. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that it is the domestic producers of this 
country who are affected by this manipu- 
lation of the market. Foreign wool is 
not involved and that is why this prob- 
lem is so important to the American wool- 
growing industry. The price of foreign 
wool is set by the world price. If a top 
maker buys Australian wool it is bought 
at the world price or just does not buy 
it. However, our domestic producers 
have no other place to sell their wool 
except on the American market. As you 
can see, Mr. President, such a situation 
has resulted in the condition that do- 
mestic wool on numerous occasions has 
sold below the world price. 

Mr. President, wool is a commodity 
that must await its market and if there 
is no demand no good is accomplished by 
trying to push the sale of an unwanted 
commodity. However, under the futures 
system this is exactly what is being done 
and it is done to the great disadvantage 
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of everyone connected with this business, 
especially the woolgrower. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the topmakers can depress the 
futures market and then go into the 
West and buy wool at practically their 
own prices. 

It is estimated that two topmakers buy 
considerably more than 50 percent of the 
domestic wool clip and that the topmak- 
ers—probably five in all—buy at least 
80 percent and probably more of the do- 
mestic wool clip. 

Mr. President, I should like to direct a 
question to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. 

I appeared before the committee and 
testified on behalf of this amendment 
some time ago. The Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLanD] was presiding at the 
time. I told the committee that many 
of the growers in my State are anxious 
to have this matter thoroughly investi- 
gated and that they would like to have 
the committee hold hearings on the pro- 
posal to eliminate the futures market in 
wool and wool tops. 

I am very appreciative of the fact that 
Mr. Henry Casso, of the staff of the com- 
mittee, made an investigation of the sit- 
uation. We believe that a full hearing 
would disclose that the market may have 
been manipulated to the disadvantage of 
the growers and producers of wool. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry if it would be possible 
for him to arrange to have a further 
investigation made during the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and possibly hold 
hearings next year on a bill to prohibit 
futures trading in wool and wool tops. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend from Wyoming that I shall 
be glad to do that. We have a very com- 
petent person, as the Senator knows, an 
economist, on our staff. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Casso has done 
a very fine job. I am very appreciative 
of it. His showing so far proves the need 
for such hearings. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We propose to send 
some questionnaires to various persons 
who deal in wool, both sellers and users, 
in order to get the whole picture. If it 
develops that there have been manipu- 
lations, as the Senator states, we shall 
proceed with early hearings. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming withdraws his 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], who earlier in the dis- 
cussion raised the question whether we 
would be establishing a precedent by the 
passage of the pending bill. My time is 
limited, but I should like to point out 
that the earnest suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett] that wool and wool tops be in- 
eluded and that a prohibition be imposed 
on their trading in futures contracts is 
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a pretty fair indication that, so far as 
precedents with respect to any other 
commodity are concerned, particularly 
when there are gyrations in the mar- 
ket, there can be no control for the pur- 
pose of stopping of futures trading. 

Mr. President, this is an extraordinary 
bill. The whole nub of it is contained 
in one sentence: 

No contract for the sale of onions for 
future delivery shall be made on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any board of trade in 
the United States. 


That is the end of trading in future 
contracts on onions. I do not know 
whether it has been done before. If it 
has it has certainly not come to my at- 
tention. The fact is that the bill refers 
to a single commodity. Trading in fu- 
tures is to continue in butter, eggs, 
turkeys, sugar, rubber, lard, soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, and other com- 
modities. One commodity is selected— 
onions—and there is an absolute and 
unequivocal interdiction put upon trad- 
ing in future contracts on onions. 

Of course, this is not new. In a 
50-year period at least 200 bills have 
been introduced to end futures trading 
on the ground, it is alleged, that ma- 
nipulators manipulate the market for 
their benefit and to the detriment of the 
growers and producers. 

That is understandable. Anyone can 
understand it. The market takes a 
header, and there is a great hue and 
cry. There is never a hue and cry when 
the market goes up. There have been 
a few drops in the onion market. There 
was one in 1957. There was an amazing 
drop in 1957. After that market gyra- 
tion, the onion producers became tre- 
mendously vocal. In early 1957 the Na- 
tional Onion Association issued a bullish 
report. The reason for it was the 
weather condition in Texas. What hap- 
pened? Onions went up from $1.15 to 
$2.20 for a 50-pound bag. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I had 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 12 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I have just started 
to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes that fact. There was 
a misunderstanding on the part of the 
Chair, apparently. The Chair thought 
the Senator from Illinois had been yield- 
ed 3 minutes. The Senator now has 744 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must have more 
than that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator now has almost 12 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall 
be glad to yield additional time to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Otherwise I shall be 
obliged to offer an amendment. I am 
sure we will arrange the time satis- 
factorily. I seem to be the only one in 
opposition to the bill. 
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What happened was that in 3 weeks 
the market went up from $1.15 to 2.20 for 
a 50-pound bag of onions. Then some- 
thing happened. After a market ad- 
justment developed, in 3 weeks the mar- 
ket went sharply down. As a matter of 
fact, it dropped from $2.20 to 87 cents 
for a 50-pound bag of onions. 

Now we are going to cure it all. We 
are going to cure it by the fiat of Con- 
gress, by saying: No more futures trad- 
ing in onions. 

The pending bill is an extraordinary 
bill. I believe the passage of the bill 
will be a horrendous mistake on the 
part of Congress. I say that for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, the Secretary of 
Agriculture recognizes that this bill 
would be bad in practice, and in his 
letter to the House committee on the 
13th of March, 1957, he said that such 
a bill would not significantly affect the 
marketing or distribution of onions. If 
the Secretary knows what he is talking 
about—and certainly he would not say 
it except in consultation with his mar- 
ket specialist—then of course the pas- 
sage of the bill would not raise the price 
of onions. I suppose anyone who knows 
anything about the onion market and 
about the futures market will agree with 
me on that. 

The next point is that we ignore the 
inherent nature of the onion market and 
the onion. To be sure the onion is a 
condiment. I know this is a rather tear- 
ful subject to discuss. The fact is that 
there is an inelastic demand in the 
onion market. It is storable for only a 
limited period of time. It is essentially 
a perishable commodity. The greater 
part of the crop comes from Texas— 
that is, the early onions—and the late 
September onions come from northern 
States. When we get to the end of the 
market, in February or March, the crop 
is done. The onions are soft and 
squashy. In 1957 there was a late, wet 
spring in Texas. There were no new 
onions. The result was that what was left 
was the deteriorated, old onion crop, but 
that crop had a value. That is why the 
market went up. It was due to a 
weather condition, not the result, as has 
been alleged, of the action of manipu- 
lators in New York City or in Chicago. 

It is necessary to know the nature of 
the onion and what we are dealing with 
here. That has been entirely forgotten 
in the debate. 

In addition to the inherent nature of 
the onion, let us consider the period be- 
fore there were futures tradings in 
onions. 

Prior to 1940 onions were not on the 
futures market, and onions did not get 
into a volume position in futures until 
1948. However, from 1930 to 1940, be- 
fore they got into the futures market, 
there were as many gyrations in the 
onion market as there have been since 
futures trading in onions was started. 

Does that mean that the pending bill 
is a good bill? I think it is an extraor- 
dinarily bad bill. I believe we are going 
to make a horrible mistake if we pass 
the bill. I expect to live to see the time 
when Congress will undertake to undo 
the mistake. I know when I am de- 
feated. I go around and do a little 
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canvassing myself, and I know when I 
am licked. I am licked on this bill. I 
know there are enough votes to pass it. 
I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on the bill, because to do so would em- 
barrass some of my friends. I do not 
intend to make a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee. It would em- 
barrass some Members of the Senate 
if I were to do so. I am not going to 
put them in that awkward position. 

I expect to see the day when onions 
will be restored to futures trading. If 
we do not do that, there will have to be 
found a substitute for futures trading. 

What is involved? Do we want the 
speculator or manipulator to take the 
risk, or do we want the grower to take 
the risk? If we want the onion producer 
or grower or wholesaler to take the risk, 
very well; in that case we should pass 
the bill. He will have no choice. Unless 
we devise a substitute, he is the one who 
will assume the risk. Obviously and cer- 
tainly modest onion growers cannot ac- 
cept the bill. They will be hurt under it 
rather than helped. As I see it, that is 
almost inevitable. That is why I say that 
we will be making a big mistake by pass- 
ing the bill. 

The fact is that so far as speculation in 
this field is concerned, beginning in 1956 
we put speculative transactions in onion 
futures under the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. There is some regulation of 
it now. With futures trading eliminated 
and with no regulated substitute device 
provided, we will be worse off than we 
were before. So we may be headed into 
a period when some substitute market- 
ing device will be employed, and it will 
not be regulated by the CEA. Ithink that 
would be a very unhappy situation. Then 
somebody will come before Congress, 
asking, of course, that we do something 
about it. 

The Department of Agriculture has a 
study under way in this field. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service is conducting 
it. The study will not be completed un- 
til late in the fall. Why not let them 
proceed with it and then give us the 
whole story? Then we will be in a far 
better position to legislate on the sub- 
ject, instead of saying, by legislative fiat, 
that after a given length of time there 
Shall be no more onion contracts for 
future delivery under the rules of any 
Board of Trade. 

There were three votes against the bill 
in the committee. The chairman of the 
committee was against it. I think the 
vote was 12 to 3. Of course, the majority 
prevailed. But frankly, I think the fu- 
tures market has been made the whipping 
boy for a condition which developed in 
1957, which was actually the result of 
the poor weather in the early onion 
producing areas such as those of Texas, 
That is the whole story. 

I think what is proposed is a grievous 
mistake. But if the Senate is intent on 
making it, I want to be sure that I am 
on record and have had the opportunity 
to assert my convictions about the bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. MORTON. I associate myself 
with what the Senator from Illinois has 
said. Is not the approach which is being 
taken simply an effort to burn down the 
stable to catch the rats? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. The situation is un- 
der control; it is under regulation. If 
there has been an abuse, let us clear it 
up. But if we pass the bill, then let us 
reflect that the Senator from Wyoming 
is interested in wool, someone else is in- 
terested in lard, and someone else is 
interested in sow bellies. The farmers 
themselves depend on the futures mar- 
ket for any stability whatsoever in such 
crops as grains and cotton. If we start 
nibbling, there is no telling where we 
will go. 

The production of onions is under 
regulation, If there has been an abuse, 
it should be checked, and those who are 
responsible for the abuse should be pun- 
ished, But there is no sense in passing 
a law which provides, in effect, that be- 
cause there was a wet spring in Texas, 
onion futures shall be ruled out of the 
futures trading market. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Kentucky is correct. It points up the 
question which was raised by the junior 
Senator from New York; namely, Is 
this a precedent? It is bound to be a 
precedent. We cannot escape it. There 
are gyrations in the egg market, and 
perhaps in the butter market. The first 
thing we know, those interested in those 
commodities will be coming before Con- 
gress.asking to be taken off the board, so 
far as their future contracts are con- 
cerned, This will be a clear-cut prece- 
dent. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, am very much 
troubled by the bill, for two reasons, 
First, the hallmark of the private enter- 
prise economy is the right to trade in 
futures in commodities, securities, and 
everything else. Second, I am deeply 
troubled as to whether the bill will really 
do for the onion growers what its pro- 
ponents hope it will do. I understand 
the reason for their determination to 
have it done. 

I think the Senator from Illinois is 
rendering a real service in sounding a 
warning signal that the onion growers 
may return very soon to ask that the 
present status be restored, even though 
they feel strongly—and there are many 
onion growers in New York who feel that 
way—that the bill should be passed. 

That was the reason for my question. 
I hope we may consider this unilaterally 
and solely as a test case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate the 
statement by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
observations, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter sent to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] by Oris V. 
Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The letter states 
that a study of this subject has been 
undertaken by the Marketing Service. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

or AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1958. 
Hon, Kart E. MUNDT, 
United States Senate, 

Deak SENATOR Munopt: In accordance with 
your letter of April 2, the following informa- 
tion is submitted concerning the research on 
futures trading in onions being conducted by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service only 
recently initiated a study of futures trading 
in onions. In the conduct of this study, 
major attention is being directed to the fol- 
lowing questions: How does the onion fu- 
tures market operate and what uses are 
made of it by firms handling onions; who 
uses the onion futures market; what is the 
relationship between cash and future onion 
prices; and how and to what extent is fu- 
tures trading used by growers and handlers 
to obtain credit? Information necessary to 
develop answers to these questions must be 
obtained from individuals and firms in the 
onion industry, the New York and Chicago 
Mercantile Exchanges, regulatory and report- 
ing agencies such as the Market News Sery- 
ice, and trade sources. 

It is anticipated that most of the informa- 
tion needed for this study will be assembled 
in field surveys to be conducted this sum- 
mer. It is expected that preliminary find- 
ings concerning phases of this work will be 
available in the spring of 1959, and the entire 
study should be completed shortly there- 
after, 

If we can be of further service, please let 
us know, 

Sincerely yours, 
Onis V. WELLS, Administrator. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not offer a motion to recommit the bill. 
I shall let the matter stand on a voice 
vote on passage. But I want the RECORD 
to show that I am firmly against the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
not be too alarmed over the fear that if 
onions are removed from the list of com- 
modities on which there can be specula- 
tion in the futures market, we shall be 
establishing a precedent. Onions have 
been on that list only a few years. 
Speculators as well as legitimate hedgers 
got along very nicely before onions were 
added to the list. There has been 
nothing but trouble for the onion grow- 
ers since then. 

I believe the bill is a good one and 
ought to be passed. If the commodity 
traders would conduct their operations 
as they ought to, they would have noth- 
ing at all to fear from the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. If they have 
other ideas, then perhaps they have 
something to be afraid of. 

I myself think that the other com- 
modity traders have made a great mis- 
take in sticking out their necks for only 
27 or 28 traders in onions, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall support the bill. I believe the bill 
as reported by the committee is satis- 
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factory and is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I think onions should be removed 
from commodity speculation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the junior Senator from 
Colorado as much time as he desires. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 
For 2 years I have been besieged with 
personal visits and telegrams and letters 
from the onion farmers of Colorado. 
These are farmers in several parts of 
my State: the Arkansas Valley, Western 
Slope, and several other areas. Other 
than potatoes, no other commodity has 
drawn such complaints from farmers 
about trading on the future markets. 
I think there is nothing at all to be 
afraid of in this bill as far as setting a 
precedent for other commodities now 
being traded on the futures market. If 
the speculators conduct themselves in an 
ethical and orderly way on other com- 
modities there should be no need for 
further restrictions. 

However, the gyrations of the onion 
futures market have been fantastic and 
have critically hurt the cash price re- 
ceived by Colorado farmers for their 
onion crops. I call to the attention of 
my colleagues the action of the market 
in February of last year when the price 
of a 50-pound sack of onions dropped 
from $2.20 to 87 cents in 20 days. This 
kind of manipulation of the market has 
to be prevented because it is the onion 
farmer who is innocently hurt by it. I 
think H. R. 376 effectively protects the 
onion farmer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the onion growers of Oregon asked 
me, in the fall of 1956, to sponsor a bill 
to prohibit trading in onion futures in 
commodity exchanges, the request was 
made in spite of the fact that Oregon- 
grown onions are not traded in on the 
commodity exchanges. It is a fact, how- 
ever—and this was the motivating one— 
that the fluctuations in prices, charac- 
teristic of the onion trading in these ex- 
changes, has had a severe impact on the 
prices of onions in the Pacific North- 
west. In my country the producers grow 
the sweet Spanish variety of onion, 
which, as I have just mentioned, has not 
been involved in board trading. The 
prices on this variety, however, are al- 
most completely governed by the prices 
of the varieties which are traded in on 
the exchanges. For this reason, the 
growers from the Snake River Valley and 
the Lake Labish area, the two sections 
of Oregon where onions are grown as a 
commercial crop, were all in favor of 
prohibiting the futures trading. 

Mr. President, when I say all, that is 
what I mean; I have yet to hear from an 
Oregon grower who was opposed to my 
measure, S. 776, or any of the other 
similar bills in this realm to forbid trad- 
ing in onion futures. 

Having assured my constituents that 
I would introduce such a bill, I did so 
on January 23, 1957, and I was joined 
in this by my distinguished colleague, the 
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senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 


FUTURES TRADING IMPOSED ON GROWERS 


Futures trading in onions was insti- 
tuted some 15 years ago by the mercan- 
tile exchanges over strenuous objections 
from the onion industry—growers and 
shippers alike. Growers saw no need for 
a futures market. They feared that 
trading in futures would disrupt orderly 
marketing procedures. 

The onion industry voices no criticism 
of futures markets in staple commodi- 
ties—cotion, grain, sugar—nonperish- 
able commodities basic to various manu- 
facturing processes. With these com- 
modities real economic services are ren- 
dered. However, they are not perish- 
able like onions. Hedging on the part 
of both producers and buyers lends sta- 
bility to the industries concerned. 

The opposite is true in onion-futures 
trading. The onion-futures market 
renders little, if any, service to anyone 
except the speculator. Futures in onions 
constantly disrupts the orderly market- 
ing of the onion crop. On the long side 
of the market, very little buying is done 
except by speculators. Few onions are 
purchased for processing of any kind 
and very little futures buying is done by 
any processors. No receiver or processor 
can successfully hedge against his an- 
ticipated requirements by buying futures. 

From the time a farmer’s ground is 
prepared, until his last sack has been 
marketed, he devotes his energies to the 
strenuous and exacting tasks of the 
grower. And under the present system, 
many of his hours away from the field 
are expended in anguished study of what 
happens in the commodity exchanges 
where onions are a speculative product 
in futures trading. 

The attitude of the growers on this 
subject was clearly enunciated by a res- 
olution issued by the Malheur County 
Onion Growers Association, Oregon, 
which states: 

1. Whereas onions to be delivered on the 
mercantile exchange are permitted to be 
traded 5 months ahead of planting (11 
months before delivery); and 

2. Whereas this early trading tends to in- 
crease plantings which lead to increased pro- 
duction and depressing prices at harvest- 
time; and 

3. Whereas most onion growers cannot use 
the futures market for hedging because they 
do not have sufficient funds available to put 
up the original margin and meet possible 
margin calls; and 

4. Whereas it has been possible for a 
trader on the exchange to corner practically 
all physical onions delivered on the ex- 
change, thus creating a depressing effect on 
the market; and 

5. Whereas these practices in the futures 
trading of onions has disrupted the orderly 
marketing of the crops and resulted in finan- 
cial loss to growers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Malheur County, Oreg., 
Onion Growers Association take immedi- 
ate action for national legislation to secure 
permanent abolishment of onions from 
futures trading. 

MANIPULATIONS VICTIMIZE GROWERS 


I think it is revealing to note the com- 
ments that bob up in a rather extempo- 
raneous manner, occasionally, in the bul- 
letins issued by trading members of the 
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board. On February 1, 1957, for an il- 
lustration, Kelly-Black Co., Inc., stated: 

The price on medium onions in the cash 
market started gathering momentum this 
week, It started first at the farm level with 
the shippers not able to sell at the increased 
price that the farmers were demanding. By 
the end of the week he (the shipper) was 
able to make the receiver pay the price and 
the cash picture appeared to be on solid 
ground after the recent advance. Subse- 
quent moves depend upon rate of movement 
of present supplies and weather develop- 
ments in Texas, 


On February 8, 1957, a bulletin from 
the same firm said: 

The cash markets are in a turmoil after 
the action of the board Thursday and Friday. 
Up to the middle of the week, the buyers 
and sellers were having difficulty getting to- 
gether on prices. Now no one knows what 
to pay or what to ask, and it will probably 
take a few days for this condition to correct 
itself. Naturally, there is much more of a 
tendency for the farmer to be willing to 
move supplies, 


And then on February 15, 1957, this 
statement appears in that firm’s bul- 
letin: 

As a clearinghouse member of the ex- 
change, we cannot help but be aware once 
again of all the criticism that appeared dur- 
ing this past week among the growers as the 
market fell rapidly from, its highs. Quiet 
has reigned, more or less, about the board 
for some months. Once again, they are 
fighting to abolish it. All business makes 
mistakes and, in the past, the exchange may 
or may not have made their share of them. 


It was in those days of February last 
year that the price of onicns declined 81 
cents in one 3-day period. I am no 
onion trader by experience, but I am 
told that the market was almost com- 
pletely demoralized in that month and 
that near panic ensued. March futures 
in 1957 made a high of $2.20 on Feb- 
ruary 4, were at $1.39 on February 7, 
were at a low of 81 cents on March 6, 
and then, with an awareness that bur- 
densome supplies of onions were not on 
hand, closed out on March 22 at $1.60. 

Spokesmen for the onion growers 
among my constituents charge that this 
decline and only partial recovery were 
primarily the result of futures manipu- 
lations. 

Sometime ago I had a very interesting 
letter from a member of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. The writer 
pointed to activities of growers in use of 
the exchange which, he charges, is 
manipulation by growers. Perhaps it is. 
However, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
that this is admission by an exchange 
member that futures trading on onions 
is, in fact, susceptible to manipulation. 
It is this very susceptibility, inherent in 
the system, which disturbs many of my 
onion-grower constituents in Oregon. 

I must comment on just one other of 
those very rare letters of opposition to 
our bill which I received, It ends with 
the impassioned plea: 

We trust you will consider not only our 
interest, but the interests of many who use 
the futures market successfully, and not take 
away our great American heritage of free 
independent enterprise, 
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I am sure the nearly 200 members of 
the Malheur County Onion Growers 
Association, who desire to be directly in- 
fluenced by the simple law of supply 
and demand, were amazed to know that 
their wish is considered to be inimical 
to free enterprise. 

To illustrate how completely specula- 
tive the onion-futures game is, I ask my 
colleagues to note these figures: In 1 
season’s trading more than 130,000 car- 
load contracts were dealt in, but only 
1,300 cars of actual onions were deliv- 
ered—about 1 percent. In the 1956-57 
season, the total actual onions handled 
through the futures market amounted 
to only 615 cars. The total northern 
crop of onions would run somewhat over 
50,000 cars. Yet, pressures of a system 
handling only 615 of these cars can 
seriously disrupt and depress the total 
vast cash market. 

Following last year’s break in fu- 
tures, cash markets for both yellow globe 
and western sweet Spanish dropped $1 
per 50-pound bag. It is also clear that 
the futures market always lags behind 
cash markets, thus acting as a depressing 
factor. 

It is evident that such futures breaks 
sometimes disrupt the markets to such 
an extent that the markets of our west- 
ern growers, with their greater shipping 
costs, lag behind, or never recover with, 
the futures market. Due to the greater 
shipping distances, the effects of raids in 
the futures market on our western onion 
growers are magnified. 

The united front which I have seen ar- 
rayed by Oregon growers in opposition 
to present practices in futures trading 
convinces me that it is sheer effrontery 
to impose on these growers a system that 
they wholeheartedly condemn. Here is 
a crop which is not supported, which 
does not share in price supports, and 
has not done so under either major po- 
litical party. But here is an opportu- 
nity to protect these people from specu- 
lative exploitation, and to give them 
Some control over their own market. 
They deserve this, I am convinced, 

Mr. President, I am sure anyone who 
attended the very complete hearings, so 
wisely insisted on by the chairman of 
the committee, or who has read the rec- 
ord of the hearings, will agree fully with 
the following statement in the commit- 
tee’s excellent report: 

The testimony presented at the hearing 
Was of exceptionally high caliber and repre- 
sented in many instances a substantial 
amount of research and analyses on the part 
of the witness. 


I should also like to pay my respects, 
at this time, to the able chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee [Mr, ELLENDER] and all other 
members for the thoroughness, fairness, 
and objectivity exhibited in connection 
with the hearings on House bill 376. 

Mr. President, I have received from 
an influential Oregon onion grower, Mr. 
Cliff Bishop, of Ontario, Oreg., a letter in 
which he sets forth in the growers’ termi- 
nology their reasons for supporting 
House bill 376. This letter should be 
read by every Member of the Senate. I 
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ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Apr 12, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L., NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I appreciate your acknowledgment of 
my letter. It is a pleasure to know that we 
growers are at last being heard, I will 
herewith give you some additional informa- 
tion. 

Now these brokers are trying to tell us 
how we growers can take all the gamble out 
of our marketing by just contracting our 
produce with the commodity exchange. 
Let's have a look at the record. I can't take 
your time—and space here—to show the 
debacle the commodity exchange has made 
of our marketing, each and every market- 
ing season since they have put onions on 
the board. 

The brokers have all the characteristics of 
the old-fashioned pitch men. To enlighten 
the Agriculture Department and Commodity 
Exchange Authority, we growers are not so 
gullible as to allow ourselves to be herded in 
by this bunch of brokers or “pitch men” 
any more. They are no good to our in- 
dustry as growers, or the dealers, or trade 
in general—just no one but themselves. We 
want the commodity exchange out of our 
production before we have to start scream- 
ing for support prices on our produce to 
keep the commodity exchange from bust- 
ing our markets down to below production 
costs each season when there is no over 
production. 

We will just cite, as an example, the up- 
set in the cash market through the Com- 
modity Exchange’s manipulation around 
February 1 of this 1956-57 season. Dur- 
ing January 1957, the cash market was 
going along with a healthy feeling among 
all the trade. The futures market was 
below the cash market—which it always 
is, but following along. The brokers were 
working along getting the customers to buy, 
until on February 7, there was 2,450 cars 
traded for March delivery that one day; 
with a total of 7,458 cars traded during the 
4-day period, February 5-7. This repre- 
sented practically all of the stocks on hand 
in the United States at this date. 

Then they lower the boom, and the few 
boys sold that paper so fast making their 
money. 

They can make just as much bearing the 
market down as pushing it up. They 
dropped our market $1 per hundredweight 
in 3 days, February 5-8, or $300 per car- 
load, which is production cost, harvested 
in the field, not on board the car. You 
can imagine what this would do to grow- 
ers and the industry in general. During 
this 3 days, about 6,000 carloads were traded 
at $22 brokerage per car—all on paper. Pos- 
sibly about 10 cars of actual onions were 
delivered. 

The cash market has been in a demoralizing 
shape since this date with absolutely no ex- 
cuse for it, regardless of what defense the 
Commodity Exchange puts up for itself. 

To all intents, this amount of stocks must 
be delivered on the board in Chicago in 
about 20 trading days in March. It doesn’t 
take any stretch of the imagination to realize 
that someone around Chicago is going to 
have to eat a lot of onions during March, 
This being impossible, the pile, like any 
perishable commodity, would very soon have 
an odor and the market at the same time 
has the odorous semblance of a woods kitten. 
All the trade backs away from this kind of 
a deal, leaving the growers and shippers with 
stocks on hand, holding the bag and wonder- 
ing how he got into this mess. 
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Further, the last days in March last year, 
onions were 10 cents per bag on the ex- 
change. This is one-half the cost of the 
empty bag out here, not delivered in Chi- 
cago. We have never had such a price, even 
during the 1930's, before we had the futures 
to deal with. I have a very vivid recollection 
of those days. We were commercial growers 
at that time. In those days, we had to put 
up with a depression, now we have the com- 
modity exchange. 

It is impossible for growers to get out from 
under with cash commodities during these 
wild fluctuations. The commodity exchange 
is only in business to collect $22 per car 
brokerage, buy or sell, and they love wild 
markets. 

We growers here in Idaho and Oregon are 
going into a marketing agreement at the 
present time to market, and put out better 
grades, etc., and, if it comes to it, we can 
dump a percentage of our crop any time. 
We feel we are fully capable of helping our- 
selves without any of the manipulating of 
the commodity exchange boys doing it for us. 

We are just asking that the Agriculture 
Department get the commodity exchange 
and their brokers out from between the 
growers and shippers and the cash market 
place. 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFF BISHOP, 
Commercial Grower. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am heartily in favor of passage 
of the pending bill, which will prohibit 
trading in onion futures on any board 
of trade in the United States. 

In the majority policy committee we 
carefully considered the bill, decided that 
its early enactment was essential, and 
scheduled it for consideration by the 
Senate. 

The onion producers in my State be- 
lieve that this measure will afford them 
much greater price security on the mar- 
ket. That was also the judgment of a 
considerable majority of the distin- 
guished Committee on Agriculture. I 
hope it will be the judgment of the Sen- 
ate as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record certain communications in 
regard to the bill which I have received 
from constituents in Texas. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WEsLAco, TEX., July 3, 1958. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

LYNDON: I think every dirt farmer produc- 
ing onions in Texas as well as any other 
State will appreciate your real cooperation 
in trying to stop trading in future onions on 
the New York and Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, especially Chicago, and you are the 
boy who can do it. 

LEE V. STEWART. 


HEREFORD, TEX. July 8, 1958. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senator from Teras, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As growers and shippers of onions in all 
parts of Texas we are vitally interested in 
H. R. 376 passing the Senate immediately. 
Onion futures trading hurts Texas farmers 
because being a small perishable commodity 
can be manipulated by the speculators. We 
feel you are the man that can now get this 
bill passed. Please advise. 


GRIFFIN & BRAND, 
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Texas CITRUS & VEGETABLE 
Growers & SHIPPERS, 
Harlingen, Tez., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LYNDON: We have just received a wire 
from Jor KILcore in reference to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee’s ordering the onion 
bill out with the penalty amendments to it 
that will, without question, when passed 
stop trading on the mercantile exchange. 

This is certainly good news and we do ap- 
preciate the good work that you have accom- 
plished for all of us on this piece of leg- 
islation. 

Now, the next step is to get the thing 
passed and we know that you are an expert 
at following through on legislation that you 
are interested in, so we will be looking for- 
ward to having a wire from you most any 
day now that the bill has passed and is in 
conference committee and will soon be 
signed, 

Again many thanks for your wonderful co- 
operation and with the writer’s best regards, 
we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
AUSTIN E. ANSON, 
Ezecutive Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
by the very able Representative from 
the Rio Grande section of Texas, Repre- 
sentative Joz Kitcore, in regard to the 
necessity for the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Onion growers and ship- 
pers in Texas are deeply interested in H. R. 
376. 

This bill, which would, as you know, 
amend the Commodity Exchange Act to pro- 
hibit trading in onion futures on com- 
modity exchanges, was passed by the House 
on March 13, 1958. The passage of this leg- 
islation has been a long-time goal of many 
producers and shippers in our State, to- 
gether with those from other States. 

This is the closest they have come to suc- 
cess—and with the adjournment nearing, 
you can understand their sense of urgency. 

The executive vice president of the Texas 
Citrus & Vegetable Growers & Shippers 
Association, of Harlingen, Tex., Mr. Austin 
Anson, reiterated the views of that organi- 
zation in a letter to me of March 1, 1958, 
as follows: 

“Having contacted you many times in the 
past, it is needless for us to go into detail 
as to the needs of this bill other than to say 
that we in Texas have been deprived of 
our early markets on onions practically 
every year that this practice of marketing 
the fall and winter onions on the mercan- 
tile exchange has existed. This procedure 
is built up by the will of the manipulators 
and it goes up and down like a thermometer, 
only the effect is far more severe on the 
growers of onions.” 

These people are close to the problem and 
this is their continuing insistent recom- 
mendation. Anything you can do to bring 
about expeditious consideration of H. R. 376 
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will be appreciated by the onion industry of 
Texas as well as by me, 
With my kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Jor, 
Member oj Congress. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time under my control. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from California is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, certain com- 
munications which I have received from 
growers in California, 

There being no objecticn, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUNSPICED VEGETABLE, INC., 
Vacaville, Calif., July 9, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely hope that Senate will act favor- 
ably on S. 778 and S. 1514 banning trading 
in onion futures. Please push all possible. 

ALBERT S. PORTER. 


EL CENTRO, CALIF., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand legislation pertaining to 
onion futures will be coming up tomorrow 
and as per previous requests would appreci- 
ate anything which can be done in support 
of this measure. 

This bill is being watched very closely as 
it has the support of Western Growers As- 
sociation, the United Fresh Fruit, & Vege- 
table Association, the National Onion Asso- 
ciation, and many other farm groups, es- 
pecially those interested in perishable com- 
modities. Please be advised that most west- 
ern onion farmers see no relationship be- 
tween perishable farm commodities which 
there is future trading on and those items 
which are nonperishable farm commodities. 
Many thanks for your past courtesy reference 
this matter. 

DANNY DANENBERG, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am in 
full agreement with the nearly unani- 
mous opinion of those most concerned 
in Colorado that trading in onion futures 
should be abolished. 

The onion growers of our Nation have 
never asked for controls such as we find 
today on other farm products. They 
have been content to face free market 
conditions in selling their product. They 
are asking only for simple justice—a 
free market that is really free; price gov- 
erned by supply anddemand. But, when 
manipulators are able to produce violent 
fluctuations in price that have been 
characteristic of the onion market since 
trading in futures began, that freedom is 
denied the grower. 

Emphasis is needed for clarity here as 
to why futures trading in onions is un- 
desirable. 

Onions are produced in relatively small 
quantities. They are highly perishable 
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and require expensive storage if kept for 
any length of time. It is virtually impos- 
sible for the farmer to withhold his pro- 
duction to wait for a more favorable 
price. Growers cannot deal in the fu- 
tures themselves, and the profits are 
therefore all to the speculators, 

The consumer never benefits from this 
fluctuation. Retail prices remain about 
the same whether the producer receives 
1 cent or 4 cents a pound. 

I am anxious that the Senate pass this 
measure at once and re-establish an 
equitable, free market that will act as a 
new incentive for our hard-pressed onion 
growers. By failing to pass this bill, we 
are, in fact, justifying the continued en- 
richment of traders and speculators at 
the expense of the onion growers, and 
of a large segment of our farm economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If all 
remaining time on the amendment is 
yielded back, the question now is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the minority leader has under his 
control 15 minutes in opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether any Senator desires 
to have me yield time to him. If not, 
I yield back the time under my control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 376) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to prohibit trading in onion 
futures on commodity exchanges.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1766, 
Senate bill 4035. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4035) to extend and amend laws relating 
to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is hoped that the Senate will be 
able to accept some amendments offered 
by the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART], and to take final 
action on the bill today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is present, and I am sure he 
is prepared to make an explanatory 
statement on the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 4035, which is now before the 
Senate, represents the major legislative 
effort of the Housing Subcommittee and 
one of the principal legislative products 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is the result of 2 weeks 
of hearings and many months of prepa- 
ration by the staff, by witnesses, and by 
the administrative agencies. It is, on 
balance, a good bill, and one which I 
hope the Senate will pass. 

That there will be some constroversy 
over this bill, I cannot deny. I call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that 
the report on the bill contains the views 
of minority Members. In addition, some 
10 amendments have been printed and 
lie at the desk. I hope Senators will 
have an opportunity to study, not only 
the report, which expresses the views of 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, but also the minority views, so 
that thorough discussion of the issues 
involved in this bill will be promoted. 

This bill is divided into seven titles. 
Title I amends the FHA insurance pro- 
grams established by the National Hous- 
ing Act; title II is a new plan for elderly 
persons housing, and will, if enacted, cre- 
ate a really effective and productive pro- 
gram for the first time; title III con- 
tains amendments dealing with slum 
clearance and urban renewal; title IV 
contains comprehensive changes in the 
low-rent public housing program; title 
V contains provisions relating to the col- 
lege-housing program; title VI deals 
with housing for the armed services; 
‘and title VII contains a number of mis- 
cellaneous provisions, including those on 
operations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, farm-housing research, 
and the VA direct loan program. 

TITLE IL.—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS—PROPERTY 
IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


During the consideration of housing 
legislation in 1956, the committee was 
asked to make permanent the FHA title 
I, home-improvement program, At that 
time, the committee did not place the 
program on a permanent basis. How- 
ever, it did extend the program until 
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1959. However, in Senate Report No. 
2005, 84th Congress, the committee in- 
dicated its intention to consider further 
extension of the program 1 year in ad- 
vance of the expiration date provided 
in the Housing Amendments of 1956. Ac- 
cordingly, section 101 of this bill pro- 
vides for a 1-year extension of the title 
I, home-improvement program, until 
September 30, 1960. 

PAYMENT OF INSURANCE BY FHA (TECHNICAL) 


Section 102 is a technical amendment 
recommended by the Housing Agency 
which relates to the handling of ac- 
quired property and payment of insur- 
ance claims by the FHA. The provisions 
contained in this section have already 
been enacted by the Congress for most of 
the FHA sales housing programs, and 
would be extended by this section to 
some FHA sales housing programs from 
which such provisions were inadvertently 
omitted. 

INCREASES IN FHA MORTGAGE CEILINGS (1-, 2-, 
AND 3-FAMILY) 

Section 103 increases the maximum 
insurable mortgage amounts applicable 
to 1-, 2-, and 3-family houses insured by 
the FHA under section 203 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The new ceilings 
are $22,500 for a 1-family residence, 
$25,000 for a 2-family residence, and 
$30,000 for a 3-family residence. This 
compares with the present ceiling on 
similar properties of $20,000 in the case 
of 1- or 2-family residences, and $27,500 
in the case of a 3-family residence. The 
$35,000 limit applying to a 4-family resi- 
dence remains unchanged. 

Over the past several years there have 
been substantial increases in the cost of 
building materials, labor, and land. 
This amendment is designed to recog- 
nize these increases. In adopting this 
amendment, however, the committee 
feels every effort should be made to re- 
verse the trend of higher-cost housing 
and builders should be encouraged to 
direct their efforts to providing more 
house for the money. There should also 
be a continued effort to encourage the 
home-building industry to concentrate 
on lower cost homes, where the demand 
and need are real and urgent. 

MAXIMUM MORTGAGE FOR NONOWNER OCCUPANT 


Section 103 would also make the non- 
owner-occupant eligible for an FHA- 
insured loan in an amount equivalent to 
that which an owner-occupant may re- 
ceive. This provision would apply only 
to homes financed under section 203 of 
the National Housing Act—primarily 
single-family homes. As a condition to 
receiving the higher loan amount, the 
non-owner-occupant must put into es- 
crow 15 percent of the original principal 
amount until such time as he sells the 
property to an owner-occupant. If the 
property has not been sold to an owner- 
occupant at the end of an 18-month 
period, the funds held in escrow would 
be applied to reduce the loan. 

This provision would be helpful to the 
homeowner and the industry in two re- 
spects. First, it will avoid the duplica- 
tion of closing costs which may be cur- 
rently involved as a result of closing the 
original loan in the name of the non- 
owner-occupant and closing the subse- 
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quent loan in the name of the owner- 
occupant. Under this plan, the original 
mortgage would be assigned to the 
owner-occupant. Second, many home 
purchasers today already own their 
homes and wish to acquire larger or im- 
proved dwellings. Since most of these 
owners have accumulated equity in their 
present homes, they must utilize this 
equity as a downpayment on the new 
home. Thus, real-estate dealers and 
builders must accept trade-in homes in 
many cases in lieu of downpayments on 
new homes. 
REGULAR RENTAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


First, section 104 deletes from section 
207 of the National Housing Act existing 
provisions relating to housing for el- 
derly persons. The committee bill pro- 
poses a new program of mortgage in- 
surance designed to provide housing for 
the elderly, which appears in title II of 
this bill, and which I shall discuss in 
more detail later. 

Second, section 104 increases the in- 
surable loan amount under FHA section 
207—the regular rental housing pro- 
gram. Under existing law, mortgage 
amounts are limited by a per unit ceil- 
ing for small apartments and by a per 
room ceiling for large apartments. Addi- 
tional allowances are made for elevator- 
type apartments and for construction in 
high-cost areas. I have prepared a table 
which illustrates present cost limitations 
on rental housing as compared with 
those in the committee bill which, with- 
out objection, I wish to be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Present and proposed maximum mortgage 


limits on regular FHA rental housing 
program 


Present law | Committee bill 


Per Per 
unitif| Per | unit if 
under 4| room | under 4 
rooms rooms 


$2, 250 | $8,110 | $2,500 | $9,000 
2,700 | 8,400 | 3,000 9, 400 


Per 
room 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Thirdly, this sec- 
tion of the bill amends the maximum 
mortgage limits for FHA insurance on 
trailer courts or parks. At the present 
time, the loan limits applicable to this 
program are $1,000 per space, and 
$300,000 per mortgage. These figures 
are changed by the bill to $1,500 per 
space, and $500,000 per mortgage. 

COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


Section 105 brings mortgage loan 
ratios for cooperative housing—section 
213—-generally in line with those al- 
ready established for single-family 
housing—FHA section 203—and paral- 
lels the maximum mortgage amounts 
proposed for multifamily rental hous- 
ing—FHA section 297. 

In its desire to encourage the con- 
struction of housing by and for cooper- 
atives, the Congress has in the past 
provided special inducements in FHA’s 
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cooperative housing program. These 
inducements have generally been more 
liberal mortgage terms and authority 
for the purchase of cooperative housing 
mortgages by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association at par. 

The Housing Act of 1957 and the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 reduced 
downpayments for single-family houses 
insured under FHA section 203, but no 
corresponding changes were made for 
sales-type projects under FHA section 
213. This amendment would bring 
mortgage loan ratios for FHA section 
213 more in line with the corresponding 
figures in present law for FHA section 
203. It provides that the cooperative 
housing loan may not exceed 97 percent 
of the FHA Commissioner’s estimate of 
the replacement cost of the project. 

The cost limits per room and per unit, 
as well as the allowance for elevator- 
type structures and high-cost areas, are 
also increased in the same amounts as 
those applicable to FHA’s regular rental 
housing program, section 207. 

In addition, this section would au- 
thorize the FHA to include such com- 
munity facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants 
as part of the mortgage security for a 
cooperative project. Under existing 
law, these additional facilities may be 
permitted for management-type cooper- 
atives only. This amendment would 
extend similar benefits to the sales-type 
cooperative and to the investor-spon- 
sored cooperative. 

MORTGAGE CEILINGS FOR ALASKA, 
HAWAII 

Section 106 authorizes the FHA Com- 
missioner to increase mortgage ceilings 
for mortgages insured in Alaska, Guam, 
and Hawaii. Under present law, 
the Commissioner is authorized to in- 
crease mortgage ceilings by 50 percent 
in the Territories of Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawaii because of higher costs prevail- 
ing in those areas. 

It is also possible for the Commissioner 
to authorize special high-cost area in- 
creases within those Territories. How- 
ever, he may not presently increase by 
50 percent the high-cost area allowance. 
This section would permit the Commis- 
sioner to increase high-cost area allow- 
ances in these Territories by an addi- 
tional 50 percent. 

GENERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


Section 107 provides an increase, on 
July 1 of each of the years 1959, 1960, 
1961, and 1962, in the general mortgage 
insurance authorization which covers all 
FHA programs—except the property re- 
pair and home improvement program 
under title I of the National Housing 
Act, and the armed services rental hous- 
ing program under title VIII of that act. 
No authorization is provided for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, in this 
bill. However, a $4 billion additional 
authorization was provided by Public 
Law 85-442, effective June 4, 1958. 

This section would make available an 
authorization of $4 billion of new FHA 
insurance for each of the indicated 
years. This sum would be in addition to 
authorizations becoming available dur- 
ing each year as outstanding insurance 


GUAM, AND 
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and commitments to insure are reduced 
through amortization or prepayment of 
mortgages or through expiration of out- 
standing commitments. However, the 
unused amount of each $4 billion incre- 
ment would lapse at the end of each 
fiscal year, except fiscal year 1963. 
REPEAL OF OBSOLETE PROVISION 


Section 108 of the bill would repeal 
section 218 of the National Housing Act. 
This section deals with the transfer of 
application fees from one program, 
which is now obsolete, to other FHA pro- 
grams. Since there are no fees which 
can be transferred, section 218 is with- 
out effect. 

HOUSING IN URBAN RENEWAL AREAS 


Section 220 of the National Housing 
Act was designed to assist the financing 
required for the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing dwellings and the construction of 
new dwellings where such dwellings are 
located in urban renewal areas. The 
dwellings may either be for sale or for 
rent. 

In regard to sales housing, section 109 
would increase the maximum insurable 
loan amounts applicable to 1-, 2-, and 
3-family residences to make them the 
same as the increases in ceilings pro- 
posed in section 103 of this bill for FHA 
section 203 housing. Costs of materials 
and labor in recent years have forced 


‘upward the total cost of construction, 


and the committee believes that mort- 
gage ceilings should be raised upward 
consistent with the changes in costs. 

With respect to rental housing, sec- 
tion 109 would increase maximum in- 
surable loan amounts for multifamily 
housing in urban renewal areas under 
section 220. The new maximum 
amounts would be the same as those pro- 
posed for FHA'’s section 207 regular 
rental housing. In addition to increas- 
ing the maximum insurable loans, sec- 
tion 109 of the bill would revise the 
maximum permissible loan ratio from 90 
percent of replacement cost—which may 
include a 10 percent allowance for build- 
er’s and sponsor’s risk and profit—to 100 
percent of replacement cost—excluding 
any allowance for builder’s and spon- 
sor’s profit and risk. 

This section also would amend FHA 
section 220 to permit the exclusion of 
certain land improvements as defined by 
the FHA Commissioner from the statu- 
tory dollar amount limitations per room 
and per unit presently provided in the 
act. This new authority would apply 
only to multifamily housing projects un- 
der section 220—housing in urban re- 
newal areas. It is necessary because the 
redevelopment plan for this type of proj- 
ect frequently restricts land coverage to 
an unusually small percentage of the 
total area of the property, thus leaving a 
large expanse of land to be suitably land- 
scaped and otherwise improved. In 
many cases, landscaping and other ex- 
terior improvements are the first to be 
eliminated when sponsors seek methods 
to reduce costs. This of course is to the 
detriment of the appearance of a re- 
development area. This amendment 
would permit the costs of landscaping 
and related improvements to be included 
as a part of the mortgage, but to be ex- 
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cluded from the statutory dollar amount 
limits per room and per unit. 


RELOCATION HOUSING 


Section 221 of the National Housing 
Act is designed to help in the financing 
of new or rehabilitated housing for fam- 
ilies being displaced as a result of gov- 
ernmental action. 

Under present law, the liberal mort- 
gage insurance provided by section 221 
housing is available to families located 
in a community with a federally ap- 
proved workable program for community 
improvement who are displaced as a re- 
sult of governmental action or displaced 
from an urban renewal area. 

Section 110 would extend the benefits 
of section 221 to families displaced 
through governmental action without re- 
gard to the fact that these families live 
in a community which does not have a 
workable program, provided the dis- 
placement takes place in the environs of 
a community which has such a program. 
The family displaced within the com- 
munity which has a workable program is 
eligible for relocation, whereas the fam- 
ily displaced in adjacent and contiguous 
communities within the metropolitan 
area is not eligible for the benefits of FHA 
section 221. The needs of these families 
are as great as the needs of those fami- 
lies displaced within the workable pro- 
gram area, and the committee, therefore, 
feels that they too should be entitled to 
such benefits as are available. 

INCREASE IN MORTGAGE CEILINGS 


Section III would increase the maxi- 
mum insurable loan amount from $9,000 
to $10,000 in normal cost areas, and from 
$10,000 to $12,000 in high-cost areas for 
single-family housing insured under 
FHA section 221. 

As the urban renewal program prog- 
resses, it becomes evident that substan- 
tial numbers of persons will be dis- 
placed. For the most part, these dis- 
placed families will be low-income 
families. They will not be in a position 
to avail themselves of housing produced 
at normal cost levels within their re- 
spective communities. It was for this 
reason that mortgage ceilings at the 
comparatively low level of $9,000—$10,- 
000 in high-cost areas—were established 
for this program. Considerable testi- 
mony produced over the past 18 months 
has shown that, particularly in larger 
cities and especially in the northern 
sections of the country, the existing in- 
surable loan amounts for section 221 are 
not adequate to provide housing. While 
the committee recognizes the danger of 
increasing maximum amounts to the 
point where housing will be produced 
beyond the income range of displaced 
families, it nevertheless recognizes that 
unless such housing is built, it cannot be 
made available for these families. This 
increase in the maximum loan amount 
should encourage the production of ad- 
ditional relocation housing. 

This section also would make the 
mortgage insurance programs of section 
221 applicable to 2-, 3-, and 4-family 
dwellings. At the present time, only 
single-family dwellings or multifamily 
rental projects constructed by nonprofit 
corporations are eligible. 
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Correspondingly higher loan limits are 
permitted for these dwellings. The 
minimum downpayment for an owner- 
occupant would be $200 for each unit in 
the dwelling. Where the mortgagor is 
not the owner-occupant, the loan would 
be limited to 85 percent of appraised 
value. The FHA is authorized to pre- 
seribe procedures under which the owner 
of the 2-, 3-, or 4-family dwelling would 
give a priority in renting the units not 
occupied by him to persons displaced by 
urban renewal activity. 

Section 111 would increase the maxi- 

mum loan amount for multifamily 
rental projects from $9,000 to $10,000 per 
family unit—from $10,000 to $12,000 in 
high-cost areas. The purpose of the 
change is to make maximum cost for 
rental housing consistent with the high- 
er maximum permissible for sales hous- 
ing. 
Section 111 would also make section 
221 insurance available to private build- 
ers for the production of rental housing 
for displaced families. The loan amount 
would be determined on the same basis 
as under section 220 redevelopment 
housing; that is, in the case of new con- 
struction, the loan could be in an amount 
equal to the estimated replacement cost 
or actual certified cost—whichever is 
lower—exclusive of any allowance for 
builder’s and sponsor’s profit and risk. 
In the case of repair or rehabilitation, 
the loan could be in an amount equal to 
the Commissioner’s estimate of the value 
of the property when the proposed repair 
or rehabilitation is completed. Such 
mortgagor corporations would also be 
subject to regulation by the Commis- 
sioner as to rents, sales, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation as in the case of other FHA 
rental housing programs. 

Under the present section 221, private 
nonprofit corporations and public agen- 
cies are eligible for FHA-insured mort- 
gage loans equal to 100 percent of the 
Commissioner’s estimate of the value of 
relocation housing for rent. Section 111 
would place determination of loan 
amount on a cost instead of a value basis 
for new construction, but leave reloca- 
tion housing produced by repair or re- 
habilitation on a value basis. This is the 
pattern followed in section 220 redevel- 
opment housing and there is no reason 
why housing for displaced families 
should be treated differently. 


COST CERTIFICATION 


Section 112 of the bill would amend 
section 227 of the National Housing Act 
to conform it with amendments made to 
other sections of the National Housing 
Act by the bill. Section 227 contains 
the cost certification requirement for 
FHA-aided rental housing programs. 
This bill would change existing law on 
loan-to-value ratios and the basis for 
computing the ratio for section 220, 221, 
and 229. Changes made in loan-to- 
value ratios under each of these sections 
require corresponding changes in the 
cost certification section. This section 
would also add a new reference to make 
the cost certification requirement apply 
to the new armed services housing pro- 
gram proposed by this bill—section 810 
of title VIII of the National Housing Act. 
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TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


In 1956, the housing legislation before 
the Senate contained provisions for a 
new and separate program for elderly 
persons housing, The provisions which 
were incorporated into the committee 
bill were taken from a bill which I in- 
troduced after the Housing Subcommit- 
tee made an extensive analysis of this 
problem. ‘The provisions contained in 
the omnibus housing bill of 1956 were 
adopted by the Senate, but were ob- 
jectionable to the House, and were de- 
leted in conference. The conference 
substituted provisions for an elderly per- 
sons housing program, but the program 
thereby conceived was limited and to 
date has done very little toward serving 
the purposes for which the provisions 
were designed. 

There is little need to point out that 
one of the most pressing needs in the 
housing field today is a program which is 
adequate to meet the housing needs of 
elderly persons. 

This year, the administration for the 
first time has admitted that a distinct 
and separate program to aid the elderly 
is needed. This bill contains such a 
program. It was at my suggestion and 
my urging that the committee included 
in this bill a totally new program to aid 
the elderly. The provisions of the bill 
differ from the proposals submitted by 
the administration in many ways. The 
administration, for example, simply col- 
lected and placed in one new section the 
provisions of existing law which, as I 
have said, have not produced any sig- 
nificant volume of housing. The pro- 
visions in this bill would establish a 
new program of mortgage insurance for 
rental housing for elderly persons—de- 
fined as “any person, married or single, 
who is 60 years of age or over.” 

The new section would increase the 
dollar limit on the maximum amount of 
the loan for housing for the elderly to 
$9,000 per unit for garden-type struc- 
tures, $9,400 per unit for elevator-type 
structures, with a permissible increase of 
$1,250 per room for high-cost areas. 

Loans would be insured up to 100 per- 
cent of replacement cost for nonprofit 
corporations, and up to 100 percent of 
replacement cost, less any allowance for 
builder's and sponsor’s profit and risk, 
for other than nonprofit corporations. 

The new section 229 would provide 
that at least 50 percent of the units in 
a project be specifically designed for 
elderly persons and that elderly persons 
be given a preference or priority of op- 
portunity to rent any unit in the project. 
The new section would also omit the 
requirement of economic soundness for 
FHA underwriting purposes. This re- 
quirement is not well adapted to projects 
of special design having a specialized 
purpose and which will not serve the 
general rental market. 

FHA would be permitted, but not re- 
quired, to establish rental ceilings. In 
actual practice, these ceilings would 
serve no purpose for projects owned and 
operated by nonprofit organizations. On 
the other hand, FHA would be enabled 
to control rents on projects owned and 
operated by other than nonprofit organi- 
zations. 
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The committee anticipates that a sub- 
stantial amount of housing for the el- 
derly. will be built by nonprofit organiza- 
tions. These organizations have indi- 
cated their intention to utilize, at least 
in part, the labor and skills of persons 
sympathetic to the purposes of the or- 
ganizations who may wish to render 
services wholly or partially without com- 
pensation. In order to permit this to be 
done, the committee bill provides that 
nonprofit organizations which produce 
housing for the elderly need not comply 
with the requirements of the Davis- 
Bacon Act to the extent permitted by 
the FHA Commissioner. 

NURSING HOMES 


Section 229 also initiates a new sys- 
tem of FHA mortgage insurance de- 
signed to facilitate construction of 
nursing homes. 

The term “nursing home” is defined 
as “a facility which is or will be licensed 
or regulated by law, which provides con- 
tinuous medical and nursing care to the 
long-term, convalescent, infirm, or el- 
derly patient in a homelike atmosphere, 
furnishing facilities and comforts nor- 
mally found in a patient’s home, and 
which provides, in addition thereto, such 
specialized service, equipment, and 
safety features as may be required for 
the safe, proper, and adequate care of 
patients at all times.” 

To create a conservative program and 
in order to avoid the danger of attract- 
ing undesirable elements into the opera- 
tion of proprietary nursing homes, the 
bill authorizes the FHA Commissioner to 
insure mortgages subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: First, the mortgage shall 
be held by a mortgagor approved by the 
Commissioner, and the mortgagor may 
be restricted as to charges and methods 
of operation, capital structure, and rate 
of return; second, the mortgage shall in- 
volve a principal amount not in excess of 
$12,500,000 and not to exceed 75 percent 
of the estimated value of the property 
when completed; third, the Commis- 
sioner shall consult with, and secure the 
advice and recommendations of, the 
Public Health Service of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion; and fourth, all of the standard 
provisions of the FHA may be made ap- 
plicable to the insurance of loans on 
proprietary nursing homes. 

TITLE IlIl.—-URBAN RENEWAL—STATEWIDE 

PLANNING 

This section directs the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator to encourage the utilization 
of local public agencies established by 
the States to operate on a statewide 
basis on behalf of smaller communities 
undertaking urban renewal programs. 

Most small cities have neither the 
trained staff nor the financial support 
to hire a staff to initiate and carry 
through an urban renewal project. A 
trained staff at the State level can be 
of great assistance by helping smaller 
communities initiate and complete ur- 
ban renewal projects. 

GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The Housing Act of 1949 assigns to 
the Federal Government a major role in 
the nationwide task of clearing slums 
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and blight and preserving our cities. 
The Federal Government extends finan- 
cial assistance to help the local com- 
munity defray the cost of the urban 
renewal undertaking by making a capi- 
tal grant to the community up to two- 
thirds of net cost. Without this finan- 
cial aid, the slum clearance job would 
never get done. 

Section 302 of the bill would increase 
the present $1,250,000,000 capital grant 
authorization by $350 million a year for 
each of the next 6 years beginning July 
1, 1958. This amount could be further 
increased by $150 million in any 1 year 
upon a determination by the Adminis- 
trator, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, that the additional amounts are 
necessary to carry out urban renewal 
objectives. The total additional author- 
ization could not exceed $2.1 billion for 
the 6-year period. The new authoriza- 
tion plus the existing authorization 
would aggregate a total capital grant 
authorization of $3,350,000,000 during 
the 15-year period from July 1, 1949, to 
July 1, 1964. 

As of May 31, 1958, the Urban Renewal 
Administration had reserved $1,169 mil- 
lion of the $1,196,000,000 made avail- 
able to it, leaving a balance of $26.5 
million available for reservation through 
June 30. Matched against this small 
balance are pending applications 
amounting to $260,900,000. 

The status of the fund as of May 31, 
1958, is as follows: 

Authorized by Congress_... $1, 250, 000, 000 
Released by Budget Bureau. 1,195, 600, 000 
Reservation through May 31, 


py |, Geir BE soa ER 1, 169, 100, 000 
Balance available_........ = 26, 500, 000 
Pending applications... = 260, 900, 000 


In arriving at the amount of new capi- 
tal grant authorization, the committee 
was impressed by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, including many mayors of cities 
with active urban renewal programs, 
who urged the continuation and expan- 
sion of the program. These witnesses 
pointed out that an urban renewal pro- 
gram cannot operate on a sporadic basis 
and urged that the new authorization 
should be sufficient to insure continuity. 

Of the $350 million authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1957, the Budget Bureau 
released only $300 million which was far 
short of the demand. The unmet re- 
quirements at the end of this fiscal year 
are estimated at $250 million. If the 
present volume of new applications were 
to continue, it is possible that a $500 
million capital grant authorization 
would be needed for next year. 

I believe, therefore, that the commit- 
tee recommendation is based on a rea- 
sonable forecast of future needs Any- 
thing less would be a betrayal of our 
promise in the Housing Act of 1949 to 
rid the American cities of slum and 
blight. 

The Administration had requested the 
Congress to approve a 6-year program 
but at an annual rate of $250 million for 
3 years which would be reduced to $200 
million for the last 3 years. Moreover, 
the Administration would have increased 
the local share of the cost from one- 
third to one-half. 

The committee was convinced that 
any reduction in the Federal share would 
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virtually kill the program, because local 
communities neither have the resources 
nor could they expect financial help from 
the States in amounts sufficient to meet 
the requirements of this great and 
worthwhile program. 

REPAYMENT OF UNCOLLECTIBLE ADVANCES 


Section 303 would authorize the use of 
urban renewal grant funds to repay 
Treasury loans made to finance urban 
planning advances which are now un- 
collectible because of cancellation of the 
project. 

COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


Section 304 would authorize planning 
grants for the preparation of community 
renewal programs, which would enable a 
community to survey its urban renewal 
needs and resources, and schedule 
projects. 

Such programs would include, first, 
the identification of slum areas or 
blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating 
areas in the community; second, the 
measurement of the nature and degree 
of blight within such area; third, deter- 
mination of the financial, relocation, and 
other resources needed and available to 
renew such areas; fourth, the identifica- 
tion of potential project areas and, 
where feasible, types of urban renewal 
action contemplated within such areas; 
and, fifth, scheduling and programing 
such urban renewal activities. 

Testimony received from city officials 
and others supported the proposal for 
expanding the use of planning assistance 
for the purpose of surveying the entire 
community and preparing plans for a 
long-range program of urban renewal 
for the community as a whole. For some 
communities this would be an ideal way 
of proceeding before undertaking a spe- 
cific project. 

For other communities, however, there 
are reasons why citywide planning is not 
practicable, and the community, there- 
fore, would prefer to survey and develop 
plans for general neighborhood renewal, 
as provided in existing law. A commu- 
nity may also find it more practical to 
use planning advances to determine 
whether the undertaking of a specific 
urban-renewal project is feasible. 

TECHNICAL 


Section 305 would amend section 105 
(b) of the Housing Act of 1949 to facili- 
tate public improvements involving the 
Federal Government and the District of 
Columbia in connection with urban re- 
newal projects. 

RELOCATION PAYMENTS 


Section 306 (a) would permit reloca- 
tion payments to families and businesses 
displaced as a result of any governmen- 
tal activity in an urban-renewal area, 
and as a result of a program of voluntary 
repair and rehabilitation in connection 
with an urban renewal project. 

Under existing law, individuals, fami- 
lies, and businesses displaced from an 
urban renewal area are not eligible for 
relocation payments where their dis- 
placement results from the activity of a 
public body other than the local public 
agency—for example, where acquisition 
of a highway right-of-way within an 
urban renewal area is by the highway 
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agency—or where displacement results 
from voluntary repair or rehabilitation 
in the urban renewal area. 

This has created situations in a few 
communities where some _ displacees 
within an urban renewal area are receiv- 
ing relocation payments, and their 
neighbors across the street are not. To 
correct this inequity, the committee 
approved the extension of eligibility for 
relocation payments to all individuals, 
families, and businesses displaced by 
governmental activity from an urban 
renewal area. 

Section 306 (b) would give business 
concerns which are displaced from urban 
renewal areas a priority of opportunity 
to purchase or lease commercial or in- 
dustrial facilities to become available 
after redevelopment. 

Under existing law, a business concern 
displaced from an urban renewal area 
often suffers a loss of goodwill by being 
forced to vacate long-established prem- 
ises in one neighborhood and to move 
into another where the concern may be 
completely unknown. The provisions of 
this section would afford such an estab- 
lishment a priority to locate in the 
project area. 

SPEEDUP OF URBAN RENEWAL 


Many complaints were made by wit- 
nesses that urban renewal is too complex 
and cumbersome and overburdened with 
too much red tape and detailed review 
by the Urban Renewal Administration in 
Washington. The typical time to com- 
plete a project is from 3 to 5 years. Some 
projecta started in 1950 are still incom- 
plete. 

To help reduce the time required to 
complete a project, section 307 would 
permit the Administrator to omit or 
simplify certain planning requirements 
which are unrealistic or which cause 
unnecessary delay. The urban renewal 
plan must still be found to be sufficiently 
complete to indicate the general nature 
of building requirements and density 
standards. 

The proposed language for the statute 
eliminates a number of specific detailed 
requirements and mentions only general 
requirements which may be broadly in- 
terpreted by the Administrator. 

NONRESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under existing law, urban renewal 
projects assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment must be predominantly residential, 
either before or after redevelopment. An 
exception to this requirement, up to 10 
percent of the capital grant authoriza- 
tion, is allowed for nonresidential proj- 
ects where the site includes a substantial 
number of slum or blighted dwellings. 

Section 308 of the bill would change 
the exception to the predominantly resi- 
dential rule by increasing from 10 to 15 
percent the amount of urban renewal 
grant authorization that can be used for 
nonresidential purposes. 

The present requirement that the site 
for nonresidential development must in- 
elude a substantial number of slum or 
blighted dwellings would be eliminated. 
“Substantial” has been interpreted ad- 
ministratively as 20 percent of the 
project. 

The Committee heard testimony from 
official representatives of many cities 
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that there are substantial blighted areas 
which contain few if any substandard 
dwelling units. These are the areas of 
structurally deteriorated and function- 
ally obsolete factories, stores, and 
warehouses. They drain the economic 
resources of cities and hinder the estab- 
lishment of decent living and working 
environments. 

The Committee agrees that the basic 
objective of the program is to eliminate 
slums and blighted homes, but we must 
realize that no community can survive 
without an orderly plan for renewing its 
commercial and industrial areas. Urban 
renewal in its broadest sense would re- 
new the entire living environment of the 
community including its commercial 
areas where families must shop and its 
industrial area where families must 
work, as well as its residential areas 
where families live. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that a reasonable percentage 
of Federal assistance should be used to 
assist a community in renewing non- 
residential as well as residential areas, 

NONCASH GRANTS-IN-AID 


Section 309 would permit the accept- 
ance, as a noncash grant-in-aid, of local 
public improvements commenced after 
the approval date of the general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan or the community 
renewal program, provided that the loan 
and grant contract for the project is 
signed not more than 5 years after the 
commencement of the local public im- 
provements to be accepted. 

‘The period of 5 years is believed nec- 
essary to provide adequate time to the 
community for the carrying out of plans 
for development of public improvements 
within a proposed urban renewal area. 
This is particularly true under a com- 
munity renewal program where the 
plans are developed for renewing the en- 
tire city, but the actual projects are 
scheduled over a long period of time, 
perhaps as much as 10 to 20 years. 

CREDIT FOR LOCAL INTEREST PAYMENTS 


Section 310 would authorize the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to include 
an allowance for interest on local funds 
advanced by a city to the local urban 
renewal agency as an item of gross proj- 
ect cost for an urban renewal project. 
Interest on loans obtained from the Fed- 
eral Government is considered a proper 
project cost by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the committee be- 
lieves it only fair to permit an allow- 
ance for interest on loans from local 
sources as a proper project cost. 

UNIFORM DATE FOR INTEREST RATE 
DETERMINATION 

Section 311 would provide a single uni- 
form date for the determination of the 
applicable going Federal interest rate. 
This amendment would fix the date for 
determining the applicable rate for all 
contracts as the date the contract, or 
amendatory contract, is authorized by 
the Administrator of HHFA. This 
change is merely technical and would 
not tend to increase or decrease aggre- 
gate interest payments by localities. 

CREDIT FOR LOCAL PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

Section 313 of the bill would give a 
community credit as a noncash grant- 
in-aid, for a public improvement which 
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was started during a time when the com- 
munity was unable to obtain Federal 
recognition for the project because of 
limitations of capital grant funds. 


URBAN PLANNING 


Section 314 of the bill would extend 
the scope of the urban planning grant 
program—section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954—to include any group of 
adjacent communities, having a total 
population of less than 25,000, and hav- 
ing common or related urban planning 
problems resulting from rapid urbaniza- 
tion. 

Under existing law, the Administrator 
is authorized to make grants for plan- 
ning assistance to small cities and other 
municipalities. “Municipalities” has 
been interpreted to include only incor- 
porated communities. This section 
would extend the benefits of the program 
to groups of small places regardless of 
incorporation, provided that such small 
places have common or related urban 
planning problems. 

TITLE IV—LOW-RENT HOUSING—BACKGROUND 


The committee has received extensive 
testimony, from hearings in Washington 
and in the field, on the difficulties con- 
fronting the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. For example, of the 70,000 addi- 
tional units authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1956, only 9,200 units have been 
placed under annual contributions con- 
tract, and of these, only 200 have been 
put under construction. 

This slowdown in the program has oc- 
curred during a period when the need 
for low-rent housing has not lessened. 
The need has become more acute as a 
result of an increasing volume of family 
displacements caused by stepped-up pro- 
grams of urban renewal, highway con- 
struction, and other public activities. 
Evidence submitted by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shows that 
approximately half of the families so dis- 
placed are eligible for public housing be- 
cause of their low incomes. 

In considering housing needs, the Con- 
gress should keep in mind the policy 
statement in the historic Housing Act of 
1949 committing the Federal Govern- 
ment to the goal of eliminating slums 
and blight and providing a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family. The public housing 
program was committed to a major part 
in this larger objective. Unfortunately, 
public housing has not made the progress 
it should have and recently has lapsed 
into a lethargic state of inactivity. 

Witnesses before our subcommittee 
during hearings last fall testified to the 
harmful effects of excessive centraliza- 
tion. We were told that local executive 
directors were unable to make any im- 
portant decisions without clearing them 
with PHA. 

This was not the intent of the original 
Housing Act of 1937. The program was 
established as a local program, with local 
boards of directors, and locally appointed 
staffs. The Federal Government’s part 
was to assist in financing the program 
by committing itself to paying off the ini- 
tial construction and development cost. 
Day-to-day operations were to be the re- 
sponsibility of the local authority, with 
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overall direction from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the PHA, 

The major emphasis in the committee 
bill is toward giving more responsibility 
to local authorities. It is the commit- 
tee’s intent and expectation that greater 
responsibility at the local level, together 
with the full cooperation and assistance 
of the PHA, will enable the program to 
make a sound contribution toward meet- 
ing the Nation’s needs for low-rent 
housing. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 401 of the committee bill would 
amend section 1 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 by adding to the 
declaration of policy a number of new 
policy objectives. In the development 
of low-rent projects, it would be the pol- 
icy to, first, build smaller projects better 
related to local neighborhoods in order to 
avoid the institutional appearance which 
has often characterized such projects; 
second, vest full responsibility in the 
local housing authorities for establishing 
rents and eligibility requirements—sub- 
ject to proposed statutory ceilings—the 
preparation of budgets and the control 
of expenditures; third, permit local 
housing authorities to provide such so- 
cial and recreational guidance as is nec- 
essary in assisting families to become 
good tenants and citizens; and, fourth, 
indicate the Congressional intent that 
families whose incomes increase above 
the limits for continued occupancy be 
permitted to purchase their homes or to 
continue as tenants at unsubsidized rents 
if suitable private housing is not avail- 
able. Under present law, such families 
must be evicted and frequently return to 
substandard housing, 

INCOME LIMITS AND RENTS 


Section 402 would permit local author- 
ities to set rents and income limits for 
projects in accordance with local needs, 
Subject to a statutory ceiling. Under 
existing law the PHA, by virtue of its 
powers of prior approval, sets both the 
income limits and the rents which local 
housing authorities must observe. Local 
authorities are in an excellent position 
to make these determinations themselves 
in view of their knowledge of local condi- 
tions. 

The committee proposes a maximum 
ceiling on income limits which is the 
same—except in the case of displaced 
families—as the present statutory ceiling 
which governs Federal approvals. In 
establishing this ceiling a “determi- 
nation” is made of the lowest gross rent 
being achieved by private enterprise 
for a substantial supply of standard 
dwellings of different sizes. This factual 
determination would be subject to Fed- 
eral approval. For families needing a 
dwelling of a given size, the ceiling on 
income limits is determined by deducting 
20 percent from the private rent “deter- 
mination” and then multiplying by a 
ratio of 5—based upon the assumption 
that housing expense should approxi- 
mate one-fifth of income. These are the 
same percentages and ratios as in the 
present act. The committee proposes 
that the 20-percent gap be waived for 
families displaced by urban renewal or 
other governmental action in order to 
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prevent hardship to such families who 
cannot afford decent housing. 

The committee proposes that the set- 
ting of rents be left solely to local au- 
thorities, which would be free to estab- 
lish rents in accordance with the needs 
of low-income families in their localities. 
Under such a flexible policy the local au- 
thorities could establish lower rent- 
income ratios for large families than for 
small families in order to help large 
families meet theid budgetary needs. 

This delegation of power to the local 
authority should not result in any drastic 
change in the rent schedule. Rents 
would need to be high enough to meet 
the current operating expenses of the 
project and yet low enough to keep with- 
in the objective of the act; that is, to 
house low-income families at rents they 
can afford to pay. Local housing author- 
ities are under considerable pressure to 
serve families with the greatest housing 
need and at rents within their ability 
to pay. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND RESIDUAL RECEIPTS 


Section 403 would provide that annual 
contributions for the reduction of rents 
be paid in fixed and definite amounts. 
Under existing law, annual contributions 
are contracted for subject to reduction 
each year by an amount equal to the 
profit—that is, residual receipts—which 
the local authorities make out of the cur- 
rent operation of their projects. Because 
these residual receipts are now applied to 
reduce the annual Federal contribution, 
Federal surveillance of local activities 
has grown far beyond that of other Fed- 
eral assistance programs. If all or part 
of these residual receipts were used to 
repay project indebtedness, Federal con- 
tributions will cease at an earlier date; 
and, in the long run, total Federal ex- 
penditures would not be increased. 

The committee bill proposes to remedy 
this situation by making the annual con- 
tribution a fixed and definite sum pay- 
able to local authorities each year. 
Profits—residual receipts—from current 
operations would be divided, one-third to 
the local housing authorities, solely for 
low-rent housing purposes, and two- 
thirds for the advance amortization of 
capital debt. When the capital debt of 
a project is liquidated, the annual con- 
tributions of the Federal Government 
will terminate. 

Let me give you an example of how the 
provision would work. Suppose a hous- 
ing authority. had $10,000 residual re- 
ceipts and an annual contributions con- 
tract for $100,000. Under present law, 
the Federal Government would use the 
$10,000 to reduce the contribution from 
$100,000 to $90,000. Under the proposed 
law, $6,700 of the $10,000 would be used 
for advanced amortization; the other 
$3,300 would go to the local authority. 

Now, let us see how the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes out on this new plan. 

On the loss side, annual contributions 
would be increased by $10,000 a year for 
40 years, or $400,000. 

On the credit side, the payment of 
$6,700 a year toward advance amorti- 
zation would result in paying off the loan 
in 35 years rather than 40 years. The 
savings here would be 5 times $100,000, or 
$500,000. 
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It can be seen that the Federal Gov- 
ernment loses $400,000 on the one hand 
and gains $500,000 on the other, or a net 
saving of $100,000. 

The bill further provides that inde- 
pendently audited financial statements 
shall, in the absence of fraud or of evi- 
dence of gross waste or extravagance, be 
accepted as final and conclusive by all 
officers of the Federal Government. This 
recommendation would remove one of 
the principal sources of disagreement 
and contention between PHA and local 
authorities, namely, that Government 
audits in conjunction with prior approval 
of local budgets and expenditures have 
led to an overcentralization and over- 
federalization of power in the public 
housing program. 

ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATIONS 


Section 404 would amend section 10 
(i) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 by increasing the authorization for 
new annual contributions contracts by 
35,000 units to become available on July 
1, 1959. Asa result of restoring respon- 
sibility to local communities for the op- 
eration of their public housing, there 
should be a substantial demand for ad- 
ditional low-rent housing units, partic- 
ularly in connection with urban-renewal 
programs. The bill, therefore, provides 
an authorization for an additional 35,000 
units, as well as an extension of availa- 
bility of existing authorizations for 1 
year. This would provide for a program 
extending through June 30, 1962. Such 
an extension is essential for adequate 
community planning. 

SALE OF PUBLIC HOUSING TO OVER-INCOME 

TENANTS 

Under present law, families whose in- 
comes increase beyond the maximum 
limits for continued occupancy must be 
evicted from their homes. Section 405 
would amend several sections of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
permit families, whose incomes increase 
beyond the maximum limits for contin- 
ued occupancy, to acquire their homes. 
This should be relatively simple in the 
case of projects with detached dwellings 
or row houses. Admittedly, it will be 
more difficult in the case of projects with 
larger buildings, where some kind of 
cooperative ownership would probably be 
necessary. 

Under the committee’s proposals, oc- 
cupants could enter into a purchase con- 
tract for their dwelling. They would 
pay full local taxes, amortize the pur- 
chase price of their dwellings in 40 
years, and pay interest at the cost of 
money to the local authority. Such 
families would, therefore, not receive 
any direct Federal or local subsidies. 
The bill makes it clear that the pur- 
chaser would reimburse the local au- 
thority for a pro rata share of the cost 
of any services furnished to him. In 
case of units owned cooperatively in a 
large project, the local authority might, 
for example, provide management serv- 
ices or furnish heat or other utilities 
and would be reimbursed for such costs. 
However, in detached units or row 
houses, the occupants would be free to 
undertake the complete maintenance of 
Taen tag and furnish their own 
u es. 
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REVISION OF CONTRACTS 


Section 406 would add a new section 
to provide for the amendment of exist- 
ing annual contribution contracts upon 
request of local authorities; This au- 
thority will enable the reopening of ex- 
isting contracts for conforming them 
with changes in basic law. 

PROVISION FOR PUBLIC HOUSING IN URBAN 
RENEWAL AREAS 

Section 407 would facilitate the de- 
velopment of low-rent housing in urban 
renewal areas. If the project is located 
within an urban renewal area, the local- 
ity must make two contributions: first, 
tax exemption; and, second, one-third 
of the loss incurred in buying, clearing, 
and disposing of land in the urban re- 
newal area. This situation has caused 
communities to avoid the use of urban 
renewal sites for public housing. Yet, 
urban renewal sites are often the most 
appropriate locations for the rehousing 
of displaced families of low income. 
Such a use can keep these families in 
the neighborhoods to which they are 
accustomed and which are convenient 
to their places of employment. 

This section would permit the HHFA 
Administrator to treat the local tax 
contribution as sufficient to satisfy a 
locality’s one-third share of any loss at- 
tributable to purchase, clearance, and 
disposition of that portion of the urban 
renewal area used for a public housing 
project. 

TITLE V.— COLLEGE HOUSING 


The college-housing program has been 
useful to colleges in every section of the 
Nation, and the aid to educational in- 
stitutions which this program has pro- 
vided and will continue to provide justi- 
fies the confidence placed in the program 
by the Congress. 

As of April 1, 1958, a total of $925 
million had been authorized for this vi- 
tal program. Of this total, $843 million 
was committed or had been used in mak- 
ing such loans; applications totaling 
$27 million were pending and $25 mil- 
lion had been impounded by the Bureau 
of the Budget. This leaves a balance of 
$30 million available for new applica- 
tions, 

At the present rate of applications for 
loans, not only the $30 million available, 
but also the $25 million impounded by 
the Budget Bureau could be exhausted 
by June 30, 1958. It is believed that 
many colleges are withholding applica- 
tions and, in fact, are discouraged from 
submitting applications because of the 
small balance in the fund. 

Section 501 of the bill, therefore, in- 
creases the college housing loan fund 
authorization from $925 million to 
$1,325 million, a total increase of $400 
million. Within that total, $50 million 
is reserved for “other educational facili- 
ties” as presently defined, and $50 mil- 
lion is reserved for housing for student 
nurses and interns. 

LOANS FOR GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 

Section 502 adds a new section 504 to 
title IV of the Housing Act of 1950—col- 
lege housing—to authorize the Adminis- 
trator to make loans to educational in- 
stitutions for the construction of new, 
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or the rehabilitation of existing, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and related facili- 
ties—including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities—necessary or ap- 
propriate for the instruction of stu- 
dents or the administration of the 
institution. 

This section would make available $250 
million for this new type of loan. Such 
loans would bear the same interest rate 
as other college housing loans, currently 
3 percent, and would be made for terms 
not to exceed 50 years. 

This program would be administered 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, with the full consultation of 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
TITLE VI.—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING—-EXTEN= 

SION OF PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1960 

Section 601 would extend the title VIIT 
armed services housing mortgage insur- 
ance program—Capehart housing—until 
June 30, 1960. 

As the armed services housing pro- 
gram is presently constituted, it is con- 
templated that some 138,000 units could 
be produced for military personnel, On 
May 12, 1958, the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense had approved a total of 280 
projects, containing 99,223 units, for de- 
velopment under this program; 48 of 
these projects, containing 9,377 units, 
are presently deferred pending further 
evaluation of need. 

The Department of Defense experi- 
enced many difficulties in getting this 
program underway. In addition, there 
are many time-consuming elements of 
this program which must be accom- 
plished prior to the construction of any 
housing units. The committee felt that 
this extension was warranted in order 
to permit the Department of Defense the 
necessary time to successfully accomplish 
the aims of this program. 

Section 601 would also increase from 
25 years to 30 years the maximum ma- 
turity of section 803 mortgages. Pur- 
suant to the Emergency Housing Act, 
Public Law 85-364, approved April 1, 
1958, the maximum statutory interest 
rate on section 803 mortgages was in- 
creased from 4 percent to 412 percent. 
At the present time, the Commissioner 
of the FHA has established a 444-percent 
interest rate on these mortgages. Pay- 
ment of principal, interest, and other 
obligations on Capehart housing are 
limited to an average of $90 per month— 
see section 405 of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955, Public Law 345, 84th Con- 
gress, approved August 11, 1955. There 
may be some difficulty in the future in 
meeting amortization payments unless 
those payments are spread over a greater 
number of years. Therefore, in order to 
provide some flexibility in meeting the 
higher monthly payments required by the 
new interest rates, the committee be- 
lieves it is necessary to increase the maxi- 
mum maturity to 30 years. 


HOUSING POR DEFENSE-IMPACTED AREAS 


Section 602 amends title VIII of the 
National Housing Act by adding a new 
section 810 to authorize the FHA Com- 
missioner to insure mortgages on single- 
family and multifamily projects, the 
need for which is certified by the Secre- 
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tary of Defense. Insurance would be on 
an “acceptable risk” rather than an 
“economic soundness” basis. The proj- 
ects would be held for rental for a period 
of not less than 5 years unless released 
by the military for sale. Priority in 
rental or sale is given to military per- 
sonnel and essential civilian personnel 
of the armed services as evidenced by 
certification issued by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Except as to the conditions described 
above, the provisions of the regular FHA 
sales housing program—section 203— 
and of the regular FHA rental housing 
program—section 207—would be adopted 
in the new section and will determine 
eligibility for mortgage insurance. 

This new section would also amend the 
appropriate sections of existing law in 
order to make the requirements of cost 
certification and the Davis-Bacon Act 
applicable, except that cost certification 
would not be applied to sales housing 
built under this section. It also amends 
section 305 (£) of the National Housing 
Act in order to make section 810 mort- 
gages eligible for purchase by the FNMA 
under its special assistance function. 

ACQUISITION OF RENTAL HOUSING PROJECTS 


Section 603 would amend section 404 
of the Housing Amendments of 1955 to 
permit the Secretary of Defense to ac- 
quire section 207 rental housing proj- 
ects—FHA insured—if completed prior to 
July 1, 1952, and if such projects were 
certified by the Department as necessary 
for military family housing purposes. 
This section would also make acquisition 
of FHA section 207 projects mandatory 
if housing construction pursuant to sec- 
tion 803 of title VI0I—Capehart hous- 
ing—is built in the area of the section 
207 projects covered by this section. 

This provision is designed to cover a 
special group of rental housing projects 
insured under section 207 of the National 
Housing Act; that is, the FHA regular 
rental housing program. It was reported 
to the committee that in one or two in- 
stances regular FHA rental housing proj- 
ects were constructed at or near military 
installations and that the FHA issued a 
commitment for mortgage insurance on 
these projects only after the Department 
of Defense certified the need for such 
housing. The Department plans to con- 
struct Capehart housing at the particular 
installations to which these projects are 
adjacent, It is reported that the Cape- 
hart housing will cause unfair competi- 
tion and that occupancy in these special 
projects will be severely curtailed. The 
committee therefore felt that to be equi- 
table, particularly since the projects were 
constructed on the basis of being “mili- 
tary housing,” they should be treated 
similar to Wherry housing projects fall- 
ing in the same circumstances. 

In addition, this section makes a Cross- 
reference to section 401 (b) of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations and for 
other purposes’’—Public Law 85-241, ap- 
proved August 30, 1957—so that the proj- 
ects covered by this section could not be 
declared substandard solely because the 
units in these projects do not meet the 
minimum space requirements prescribed 
for military housing. 
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ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING PROJECTS 


The committee is advised that present 
acquisition policies, procedures, and 
practices have created dissatisfaction 
among Wherry housing owners whose 
projects are being or have been acquired. 
This dissatisfaction in large part is at- 
tributed to an alleged reluctance on the 
part of the services to negotiate in good 
faith and with real intent to find areas 
of agreement with the owners. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
assure that in those cases where an 
agreement cannot be reached through 
negotiation between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Wherry owners, and where 
condemnation proceedings are insti- 
tuted, a final decision will be expedited 
by providing for the appointment of a 
disinterested commission to ascertain 
just compensation. 

It requires such commission to give 
full consideration to replacement costs, 
including necessary fees and allowances 
recognized and allowed by FHA. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS—FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Section 701 of the bill would increase 
the limit on the amount of a loan which 
can be purchased by FNMA under its 
secondary market operations from $15,- 
000 to $20,000 for each dwelling unit 
covered by the mortgage. The $15,000 
limit would remain applicable to loans 
purchased under the special assistance 
function. As under present law, no dol- 
lar limit would apply to military housing 
mortgages insured under section 803 of 
the National Housing Act or to mort- 
gages covering property located in 
Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii. 

Section 701 would also amend section 
305 (b) of the National Housing Act in 
order to extend for 1 year, until August 
7, 1959, the requirement that the FNMA 
purchase mortgages at par under its 
special assistance functions. The Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 established for 1 year a 
minimum purchase price of 99 percent 
of par for mortgages purchased under 
the special assistance functions. ‘The 
Housing Act of 1957 required that special 
assistance mortgages be purchased at 
par and, in addition, limited the fees 
and charges which may be made by the 
FNMA to 11⁄4 percent of the face amount 
of the mortgage. Under present law, 
these requirements would expire on Au- 
gust 7, 1958. 

Section 701 would also increase from 
$200 million to $250 million the special 
assistance fund established for the pur- 
chase of cooperative housing loans. As 
previously stated, the Congress in the 
past has authorized the FNMA to pur- 
chase cooperative housing loans under 
special conditions in an attempt to popu- 
larize this type of mortgage and to aid 
cooperatives in their efforts to secure 
adequate housing. Public Law 85-107, 
1957, authorized $100 million for this 
purpose. Of this amount, $50 million 
was reserved for use by consumer coop- 
eratives of which about $12 million has 
been committed. 

Of the $50 million which was author- 
ized for “other” type cooperatives, there 
remains less than $1 million uncommit- 
ted by the FNMA. This increase of $50 
million is intended to replenish the fund 
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and to encourage the cooperative form 
of ownership which enables savings in 
costs to consumers. 

FARM HOUSING RESEARCH 


Section 702 would extend the farm 
housing research program for a period 
of 3 years, beginning July 1, 1959, and 
ending June 30, 1962, and would author- 
ize an annual appropriation of $100,000 
for the program. 

The objective of this program is to im- 
prove farm housing conditions by devel- 
oping data and information which will 
help farmers obtain better housing at 
lower costs. The research program au- 
thorized under this section is to be car- 
ried out by land-grant colleges under 
terms, conditions, and standards speci- 
fied by the HHFA Administrator. 

This is one of the areas in which hous- 
ing has been sadly neglected. Perhaps 
the reason for this is that sufficient data 
is just not on hand so that the Congress 
will know and can understand farm 
housing needs. I personally feel that 
this extension and additional authori- 
zation is very vital to accomplish the 
aims of the program we started last sea- 
son of the Congress. 

SURVEYS OF PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Section 703 amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 by adding a new 
subsection (f) to authorize the Admin- 
istrator to use, in any one fiscal year, 
up to $50,000 of the revolving fund to 
conduct surveys of the status and cur- 
rent volume of State and local public 
works planning and surveys of estimated 
requirements for State and local public 
works. 

SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944 


The bill would amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to per- 
mit the VA to expand the existing class 
of “supervised lenders” to include a new 
category of mortgage lenders. A “super- 
vised lender” is entitled to make a VA 
loan without prior approval by the VA. 
The new category would consist of “ap- 
proved mortgagees” under the certified 
agency program of the FHA. The inclu- 
sion of the new category would not be 
automatic; each applicant must be ac- 
ceptable to the VA. 

This section would also amend sec- 
tions 504 (c) and 514 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to prohibit builders and lenders 
from participating in the VA home loan 
programs, if such builders or lenders 
have been barred from the benefits of 
the National Housing Act by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner. 

In addition, the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 would be amended 
to provide an additional $150 million for 
the VA direct home loan program. The 
purpose of this special authorization is 
to provide loans for veterans who are 
presently on VA waiting lists. These 
veterans reside in areas where private 
loan funds are not generally available. 

Under existing law, the VA is author- 
ized to make direct loans in an amount 
up to $50 million per quarter subject to 
an annual ceiling of $150 million. As 
of May 29, 1958, there were 30,611 vet- 
erans eligible for direct loans whose ap- 
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plications could not be processed because 
current authorizations were exhausted. 
An estimated additional authorization of 
$150 million would be required to dis- 
pose of this backlog. 


DISPOSAL OF PROJECTS 


Section 705 amends section 607 of the 
act of October 14, 1940—Lanham Act— 
to authorize the PHA Commissioner to 
modify the terms of any contract relating 
to any housing projects disposed of by 
him to cooperatives and also amends 
section 406 (c) of the Housing Act of 
1956 to extend for a period of 2 years 
the time in which military personnel may 
continue to occupy war housing projects 
PA-36011 and PA-36012—Passayunk— 
which are -resently owned by the Hous- 
ing Authority of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The bill provides a program for the 
benefit of elderly persons. It is a pro- 
gram which has been recommended by 
the administration, and one on which 
the Subcommittee on Housing has been 
working for several years. In this con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
Recor a column written by Peter Edson, 
entitled “Housing for Elderly Rising,” 
which appeared in yesterday's Washing- 
ton Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOUSING FOR ELDERLY RISING 

After a 2-year slow start, special housing 
programs for elderly people are taking hold. 

Two projects have now been completed un- 
der Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage loan guaranties. 

One is Carmel Hall in Detroit, operated by 
the Carmelite sisters on a nonprofit basis. 
They took over the old downtown Detroiter 
Hotel, converted it into 550 housing units 
renting to elderly people, for an average of 
around $50 a month. FHA insured it for $4 
million. 

Emphasis at Carmel Hall is on maintaining 
family living conditions. There is a cafe- 
teria, recreation and medical facilities. The 
project has been so successful it now has a 
waiting list of over 4,000. 

The second completed project is Norse 
Home in Seattle, a 140-unit project FEA 
insured for $700,000. 

Coming along are 8 other projects under 
construction and 17 more approved for FHA 
insurance of over $30 million. They will 
provide 2,670 units. 

Thirty other projects for an additional 
2,700 units are being processed. This doesn’t 
begin to take care of all the problems of 
adequate housing for the aged, but it’s a 
start. 

The number of senior citizens, over 65, is 
now put at 14 million. In 20 years it will 
be 21 million. This will be 1 out of every 
10 Americans. 

Only 6 percent of these old people now 
live in institutions. Twenty-five percent live 
with relatives or other families. Sixty-nine 
percent own their own homes. 

But often these homes are too big for 
elderly couples or single people whose chil- 
dren have left home. 

They need smaller quarters on one floor. 
They need ramps instead of steps and wide 
doors that can take wheelchairs. They 
need nonslip floors, handrails and grabs 


to prevent falls, low shelves to prevent ac- 
cidents. 

The old rule of thumb that no family 
should spend more than 25 percent of its 
income on rent does not apply to the elderly. 
They no longer have families to raise. What 
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they need is better housing and medical 
care for themselves. Rents of up to $85 a 
month per person are considered economic. 

It is on this principle that many church 
groups and fraternal organizations have 
planned nonprofit housing for their older 
members. 

For elderly people of more independent 
means who can trade in their old homes 
and buy newer, smaller houses, privately fi- 
nanced housing developments are beginning 
to offer accommodations. 

Among the more successful projects are 
Orange Gardens, near Orlando, Fla. It. will 
ultimately have 1,000 homes selling for un- 
der $9,000. 

North Cape May, N. J., offers 2- and 3-bed- 
room houses for elderly people at $6,000 to 
$10,000. A 2,500-unit community in Cen- 
tereach, Long Island, N. Y., has been de- 
signed especially for retired people. 

Under existing legislation, $70 million 
worth of FHA housing insurance has been 
provided for the elderly. It is assumed more 
will be available as demand develops. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say, in short, that this is a good bill. 
It has been hammered out as a result 
of the long, hard work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and the full Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency after ex- 
tensive hearings, in which witnesses 
from all over the country were heard. 
I repeat, it is a good bill, and I hope it 
will be passed without serious curtail- 
ment. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
had prepared in connection with the bill 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR PAYNE ON THE 
Omnisus Hovusinc BILL or 1958 

We are dealing here today with a matter 
of the utmost importance to any modern and 
progressive nation—the state of its housing. 
The expression “a roof over one’s head” and 
“a man’s home is his castle” are probably 
very trite, but this nevertheless does not - 
detract from the truth of these expressions, 
Housing is, like food and water, a necessity 
of life, and this Nation has long recognized 
this fact. For many years Congress has au- 
thorized appropriations to permit the Federal 
Government to share some of the burden and 
responsibility for adequate housing. This 
has been necessary, because evidence shows 
that private individuals, and local and State 
governments alone are unable to provide all 
that is necessary by way of adequate housing 
needed in a Nation which desires all of its 
population to enjoy a proper standard of 
living. For this reason, the Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken a number of programs 
designed to supplement the efforts of private 
enterprise and those of local and State 
governments. 

The legislation which we have before us 
today marks another step in the Nation's ef- 
forts to improve these various programs. 
This year, however, this legislation takes on 
added importance in view of the current state 
of our economy. Housing and related pro- 
grams have proven to be valuable weapons in 
the past in combating economic recessions, 
Today they are again serving the Nation in 
this capacity, and our action in this Chamber 
will determine their future status. The ad- 
ministration is making full use of our hous- 
ing programs. It is now up to Congress to 
make certain that they be allowed to con- 
tinue effectively into the future. 

Since late December of 1957 the adminis- 
tration has released more than $450 million 
for direct and indirect support of housing 
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rograms. Requirements for FHA mortgage 
Sraeteanibe have been eased considerably dur- 
ing this same period. The President has or- 
dered that the processing of applications for 
mortgage insurance as well as urban renewal 
funds be accelerated. The purpose of each 
of these decisions by the President is to alle- 
yiate the current unemployment problem by 
stimulating home construction and slum 
clearance projects. This is what the admin- 
istration has done to make housing serve as 
an antirecession program as well as one of 
great valur to improve the living standards 
of the Nation. 

Likewise Congress has moved ahead along 
these same lines. The emergency housing 
bill, signed by the President in April, is al- 
ready increasing the amount of funds avail- 
able for home construction. Both adminis- 
tration and Congressional moves, therefore, 
should stimulate new home construction and 
should spark employment throughout the 
Nation, since the demand for housing is still 
high and only awaits more reasonable financ- 
ing opportunities in order to be satisfied. 
Home building affects probably more facets 
of a nation’s economy than any other indus- 

It involyes the labor of both skilled 
and unskilled workers. Beyond that it af- 
fects the transportation industry and the 
vast number of workers employed by the 
building supply industries. Appliance and 
furniture workers are also involved. In other 
words, housing is a basic industry affecting 
innumerable other segments of the economy. 
For this reason its contributions in a period 
of economic slump are of great value. 

The main purpose of this omnibus housing 
bill, however, is to benefit the well-being of 
millions of our citizens through improved 
living conditions. Among the more impor- 
tant provisions of this bill are those designed 
to meet the housing needs of our senior citi- 
zens. Americans of 65 years of age and over 
are rapidly becoming a greater and greater 
percentage of our total population, and it is 
incumbent upon us to provide legislation to 
meet their specific housing needs. The first 
step in this direction was taken in 1956 when 
housing amendments tailored to the require- 
ments of our elderly citizens which I pro- 
posed were originally enacted. ‘The elderly 
housing program must be continued and I 
shall fully support the sound legislative pro- 
posals of this omnibus housing bill which 
provide for better housing for this important 
segment of our population. 

The bill before us also gives emphasis to 
the problems of urban renewal and its re- 
lated programs, Urban renewal has come of 
age and is ready to take a stronger and more 
permanent position in the wide scope of Fed- 
eral housing activity. Since its inception 
some 9 years ago, it has grown and developed 
as a program until today more than 200 cities 
from coast to coast are participating and an 
even greater number of cities have renewal 
projects in the early planning stages. The 
value of urban renewal cannot for a moment 
be doubted. One has only to look at the 
accomplishments in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago to realize the enormous returns which 
this program offers to cities, both in the form 
of increased property valuations and, more 
important, in the better living conditions it 
provides their citizens. Medium-sized cities 
are now coming into the program in increas- 
ing numbers. I am, for example, extremely 
interested in the achievements made by 
Portland, Maine. There, one project is in the 
process of completion and two others are in 
the planning stage. 

Extension and improvement of the urban- 
renewal programs are provided for in the 
omnibus housing bill, and three measures 
which I earlier introduced to achieve this 
goal are included in its provisions. One is 
designed to help meet the pressing relocation 
problem encountered in many medium-sized 
cities, such as Portland. The bill was, in 
fact, first recommended by officials of the 
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Portland Slum Clearance and Redevelopment 
Authority. It would extend the liberal mort- 
gage-insurance provisions of section 221 to 
include 2-, 3-, and 4-family dwellings. It also 
requires that the owner must be an occupant 
of one of the family units, and the remain- 
ing units to be allotted to similarly dis- 
located families. The provision would per- 
mit, therefore, more effective utilization of 
section 221 in areas where it is desirable to 
use existing multifamily dwellings. 

Section 221, originally designed to aid relo- 
cation of families forced to move as a result 
of urban-renewal activities, now allows these 
families to be relocated only in single-family 
dwellings or in cooperative structures of 10 
or more units. The proposal introduced and 
which the committee adopted would be espe- 
cially valuable in medium and smaller sized 
cities where the relatively small number of 
familles to be relocated makes large housing 
developments uneconomical. The provisions 
of this proposal were incorporated into the 
omnibus housing bill approved by the Sen- 
ate last year, but were deleted in confer- 
ence. It is hoped that this year it will be 
enacted into law. 

The second measure which I introduced, 
and which is now part of the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, would extend the benefits of the 
Federal urban-renewal program to those 
localities which, for reasons of their small 
size, have been unable to undertake their 
own projects. Because of the high cost of 
establishing and maintaining a local urban- 
renewal authority as prescribed by law, most 
small cities and towns have been unable to 
participate in the urban-renewal program, 
I know this to be a fact in Maine, where 
many such localities evidenced a great deal 
of initial enthusiasm in the program, but 
lost interest when faced by the size of the 
outlays needed to administer the program. 
These communities are still highly desirous 
of undertaking urban-renewal programs. 

To meet this need, urban-renewal legisla- 
tion and procedures have to be modified. 
Specifically, title I must be modified in order 
to permit the establishment of urban rede- 
velopment and renewal authorities on the 
State level—authorities which could then 
act in behalf of the smaller cities and towns 
desiring urban-renewal programs. The ap- 
proval of these communities would be re- 
quired, but thereafter the State agency could 
take over the planning and administrative 
work necessary to begin and carry through 
the urban-renewal projects. The overall 
economies which could be realized by a 
statewide urban-renewal authority are ob- 
vious, and yet such an agency would be 
close enough to the local situation to evalu- 
ate properly the requirements of each com- 
munity in the program. In a State such as 
Maine, where the population is predomi- 
nantly located in smaller communities, this 
improvement in urban-renewal legislation 
would be particularly valuable. The meas- 
ure I introduced would make these necessary 
modifications in existing law and its adop- 
tion in the omnibus housing bill by the com- 
mittee is a great step toward improving the 
urban-renewal program. 

A third measure which I introduced and 
which would also benefit the urban renewal 
program is included in this omnibus bill we 
are now considering. It would provide for 
relocation payments to families which have 
been forced to move temporarily from reha- 
bilitation projects. Present law allows relo- 
cation payments to be made only to families 
who must move permanently as a result of 
the complete demolition of their previous 
homes. Yet those families who must move 
temporarily because of rehabilitation proj- 
ects experience many of the same difficulties 
and expenses which permanent relocation 
produces, It is only fair, therefore, that such 
families receive similar assistance. Again, 
I am pleased that the committee adopted 
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this provision and incorporated it into the 
omnibus housing bill. 

All three of my proposals are aimed at 
perfecting the urban renewal program in 
order that it might more adequately accom- 
plish the task of eliminating urban blight 
and slums throughout the Nation. No na- 
tion with our resources should permit such 
conditions to exist. Their adverse social, 
psychological, and economic effects on our 
people cannot be tolerated in these times 
when, with concerted effort, something can 
be done to eliminate them. 

Another important provision of the omni- 
bus housing bill which must receive special 
consideration is an authorization for an addi- 
tional $150 million for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s direct-home-loan program. This 
authorization was the result of a motion 
which I made in committee after I learned 
that the Veterans’ Administration had thou- 
sands of loan applications in limbo because 
funds had run out. Few aspects of the hous- 
ing program are more significant than this 
one which assists our war veterans in ob- 
taining the homes they must have for them- 
selves and their families. This provision of 
the omnibus bill deserves the full support of 
the Senate. 

In conclusion, let me say that the need for 
sound and progressive housing legislation is 
great, The omnibus housing bill, I feel, rep- 
resents a very important step in meeting this 
need, Therefore, I urge all of my distin- 
guished colleagues here in the Senate to give 
this measure the full support it deserves. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recor at this point a 
statement which the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT], had intended to de- 
liver on the floor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT REGARDING 
COLLEGE HOUSING PROVISIONS OF 8. 4035 


I am happy to support S. 4035—I think it is 
& good bill. It has been thoroughly ex- 
plained by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the chairman of the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and I wish to join his recom- 
mendation for passage of the bill. I do not 
propose to discuss all features of this bill, 
but I wish to call particular attention to the 
provisions augmenting the college loan pro- 
gram of the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration. 

Basic legislation in this field was enacted 
in 1950, but because of the Korean war and 
certain changes in the law made by the 83d 
Congress, the program moved very slowly un- 
til 1955. In that year, the 84th Congress 
revived the program, and it has been of 
major assistance to colleges and universities 
in providing dormitories and other essential 
service facilities. 

The present loan fund is $925 million, and 
the balance remaining unobligated is insuf- 
ficient to cover applications already on hand. 
It is essential that this loan fund be supple- 
mented, 

As explained by the Senator from Alabama, 
S. 4035 increases the loan fund by $400 mil- 
lion—of which $50 million is reserved for 
loans to build dormitories for student nurses 
and interns, and $50 million is reserved for 
student unions, cafeterias, and other essen- 
tial service facilities. The balance of $300 
million will be used exclusively to build dor- 
mitories and residences for students and 
faculty members. 

Enrollment in our colleges and universi- 
ties, if continued without any stimulation, 
will double by 1965, and is expected to reach 
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6 million at that time. One of the greatest 
single handicaps of our college administra- 
tors is providing shelter and service facili- 
ties to accommodate this forecasted increase 
in students and the corollary increase in fac- 
ulty members, In addition to increased en- 
roliments which would normally occur, it is 
quite possible that a proposed Federal schol- 
arship program would further aggravate the 
situation. It is essential that this loan pro- 
gram continue with adequate funds to en- 
able our higher educational institutions to 
respond to this inevitable increase in enroll- 
ment. 

S. 4035 also contains authority for a modest 
Joan program to assist in the construction 
or rehabilitation of classrooms, laboratories, 
and related facilities in our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is intended that this program 
be administered with complete cooperation 
between the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

I understand that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, will propose certain amendments to 
5S. 4035. I am most gratified to learn that 
these amendments will not disturb the in- 
creased funds for the existing college hous- 
ing program. The Senator from Indiana 
plans to augment the new experimental pro- 
gram for educational buildings by authoriz- 
ing a guaranteed loan plan under which 
loans will be made by private lenders and 
guaranteed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. I hope that Senator CAPE- 
HART’s proposal will be acceptable to the 
Senate, and that this supplemental guaran- 
ty plan will be useful to colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote from a state- 
ment made by Dr. John T. Caldwell, president 
of the University of Arkansas, before the 
Housing Subcommittee, when he testified 
on behalf of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and the State Universities Association. Dr. 
Caldwell said: 

“The college housing loan program has 
made a tremendous contribution to the ex- 
pansion of college housing—much more than 
that represented by the actual volume of 
loans. Its very availability has interested 
those responsible for private lending in the 
possibility of long-term loans, in which they 
have had little interest before. And it has 
tended to keep private interest rates com- 
petitive.” 

This statement is most encouraging to me. 
Iam hopeful that private lenders will recog- 
nize the soundness of long-term loans to 
higher educational institutions, and that 
private loans, together with the Federal loan 
program, will be adequate to provide for the 
expansion of facilities which must occur 
within the next several years. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send several amendments to the desk 
and ask that they be stated by title only 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recorp and considered 
en bloc. 

The amendments offered by Mr. CAPE- 
HART are as follows: 

On page 24, line 22, strike out “$350,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof "$300,- 
000,000.” 

On page 25, line 6, strike out “$3,350,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,050,- 
000,000.” 

On page 36, strike out the matter fol- 
lowing the comma in line 6, down to and in- 
cluding the comma in line 9. 
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On page 36, strike out lines 19 through 
24, and insert in lieu thereof “community.” 

On page 40, line 20, strike out “(1).” 

On page 40, line 20, strike out the matter 
following “receipts” down to and including 
the parenthesis in line 22. 

On page 41, line 9, strike out the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 41, beginning with line 10, strike 
out all through the period in line 15. 

On page 42, strike out lines 9 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) by striking out ‘by 35,000 additional 
dwelling units on July 1, 1957’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘(1) by 35,000 additional 
dwelling units on July 1, 1957, and (2) by 
17,500 additional dwelling units on July 1, 
1959’; and 

“(2) by striking out the first proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That the authority to enter into 
new contracts for annual contributions with 
respect to each such 35,000, or 17,500, addi- 
tional dwelling units, as the case may be, 
shall terminate 3 years after the first date 
on which such authority may be exercised 
under the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section’.” 

On page 42, beginning with line 13, strike 
out all through line 1 on page 46. 

On page 46, line 2, strike out “406” and 
insert in lieu thereof “405.” 

On page 46, line 17, strike out “407” and 
insert in lieu thereof “406.” 

On page 48, line 9, strike out “a new sec- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “new sec- 
tions.” 

On page 49, line 16, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 49, between lines 16 and 17, in- 
sert the following: 


“GUARANTY CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 406. (a) In addition to his other 
authority under this title, the Administrator 
may enter into a contract, to be known as a 
debt service guaranty contract, pursuant to 
which the Administrator may guarantee the 
payment of the principal of and interest on 
the bonds of an educational institution, if 
the bonds are to be issued and sold to in- 
vestors other than the United States in fi- 
nancing (1) the construction of new struc- 
tures suitable for use as classrooms, labora- 
tories, and related facilities (including the 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities) 
necessary or appropriate for the instruction 
of students or the administration of the 
institution, and (2) the rehabilitation, al- 
teration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures for the uses described 
above if such structures are otherwise inade- 
quate for such uses; Provided, That no ap- 
plication for a loan under section 405 of this 
title shall be denied approval because a debt 
service guaranty contract may be available 
to the applicant. The debt service guar- 
anty contract shall obligate the Adminis- 
trator, so long as such bonds are outstand- 
ing, to pay to a trustee under an indenture 
securing the bonds, such amounts which, 
when added to the moneys available from 
the revenues or funds pledged by such in- 
stitution as security for the bonds (includ- 
ing all reserve funds therefor), may be 
needed to make the payments due on the 
bonds. The aggregate principal amount of 
such guaranteed bonds outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $250 million. 

“(b) (1) For the purposes of this section 
the Administrator is authorized to establish 
a fund to be known as the college housing 
guaranty fund. 

“(2) All fees received in connection with 
guaranties issued under this section, all 
funds borrowed from the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to subsection (d), all 
earnings on the assets of the college housing 
guaranty fund, all appropriations for carry- 
ing out functions under this section, and all 
other receipts of the Administrator in con- 
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nection with the performance of his func- 
tions under this section shall be deposited in 
the fund. All payments to trustees under 
subsection (a), repayments to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of sums borrowed from him 
pursuant to subsection (d), and all admin- 
istrative expenses and any other expenses of 
the Administrator in connection with the 
performance of his functions under this sec- 
tion shall be paid from the college housing 
guaranty fund. Moneys in the fund may be 
invested in obligations of the United States, 
or in obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States, or in obli- 
gations eligible for investment of public 
funds. Such obligations may be sold and 
the proceeds derived therefrom may be rein- 
vested, as herein provided, if deemed advis- 
able by the Administrator. Income from 
such investment or reinvestment shall be- 
deposited in the fund. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
charge and collect a fee, as a consideration 
for the Government's guaranty of the loan, 
to cover administrative and other expenses 
in carrying out his functions under this sec- 
tion and to establish a reserve for losses. 
Such fee may be included in the amount of 
the bonds guaranteed. 

“(d) To carry out the purpose of this 
section the Administrator is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
time to time notes or other obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in amounts sufficient, together with any 
funds in the college housing guaranty fund, 
to make payments of principal and interest 
on all bonds guaranteed under this section 
in accordance with the debt service guaranty 
contract. In the issuance of such notes or 
other obligations, the Administrator and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be governed 
by the provisions of, and exercise the author- 
ities granted them respectively by section 
401 (e), it being the intention hereof to 
make the provisions and authorities of said 
section 401 (e) applicable to the notes and 
other obligations authorized and issued 
pursuant to this section. 

“(e) The provisions of paragraph (b) of 
section 402 shall be inapplicable to funds 
made available to the Administrator in 
carrying out his functions under this 
section.” 

On page 50, line 24, strike out “$250 mil- 
lon” and insert in lieu thereof “$125 mil- 
lion.” 

On page 51, line 2, strike out “and.” 

On page 51, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(6) inserting ‘or guaranteed’ after ‘made" 
in the first sentence of paragraph (4) of 
section 402 (c); 

“(7) adding the following new subsection 
at the end of section 402: 

“*(e) The provisions of section 309 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950 
(Public Law 81-266; 63 Stat. 662), which 
are applicable to corporations or agencies 
subject to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, shall also be applicable to the 
activities of the Administrator under this 
title’.” 

On page 51, line 3, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8).” 

On page 51, line 5, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and.” 

On page 51, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

“(9) adding a new subsection at the end 
of section 404 as follows: 

“(i) “Bonds” mean any bonds, notes, 
interim certificates, certificates of indebted- 
ness, debentures, or other obligations’.” 

On page 63, strike out lines 1 through 3. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendments with the 
able Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
maNI, who is the manager of the bill. 
I think he is prepared to accept them. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ex- 
tensive conferences were held, in which 
the chairman and other members of the 
committee participated, along with the 
Senator from Indiana, and we have 
agreed to accept the amendments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
on the amendments be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED CAPEHART AMENDMENT TO S. 4035 

The amendment cuts the funds author- 
ized in the bill by a total of $475 million as 
described below: 

1, URBAN RENEWAL 

The amendment cuts the authorization for 
the renewal program from $350 million a 
year for 6 years to $300 million a year for 
6 years. This would amount to a total sav- 
ing of $300 million. 

2. PUBLIC HOUSING 

(a) The amendment cuts the authoriza- 
tion for an additional 35,000 public housing 
units to 17,500 units. 

(b) The amendment deletes section 405 
of the bill which permits over-income ten- 
ants to remain in public housing at a non- 
subsidized rent and permits over-income 
tenants to purchase public-housing units, 

3. COLLEGE HOUSING 

(a) The amendment cuts the authoriza- 
tion for $250 million in direct loans for 
college classroom construction to $125 mil- 
lion. 

(b) The amendment establishes a $250- 
million program to guarantee loans to col- 
leges for classroom construction. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS 

The amendment deletes section 701 (c) of 
the bill which adds $50 million to the FNMA 
special assistance fund for the purchase of 
cooperative mortgages. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate, but I wish to say 
I shall support the amendments. While 
they do not emasculate the bill, they are 
not ones which we in the committee 
would have been willing to accept were 
it not for the fact that we were hopeful 
we could get a bill which an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Senate would accept. 
In the spirit of compromise, we are will- 
ing to take the amendments, when other- 
wise we would not do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
for myself and the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] the amendment 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
after line 20, it is proposed to insert the 
- following new paragraph: 

(2) The second sentence of section 106 
(f) (2) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “$100” in each 
place it appears and inserting in Heu thereof 
“$200.” 

On page 28, line 21, strike out “(2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(3).” 

' Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed, in 
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connection with the amendment, an 

explanatory statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JAVITS IN EXPLANATION 
or TENANT RELOCATION AMENDMENT OF 
SENATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR IVES 
I had previously submitted amendments 

to the Housing Act which was before the 

Subcommittee on Housing of the Senate 

Committee on Banking and Currency relat- 

ing to tenant relocation. Those amend- 

ments would have accomplished the follow- 
ing: 

1. Granted a priority in relocation in the 
urban renewal areas to displaced small 
businesses. 

2. Raised the maximum reimbursable Fed- 
eral allowance for business relocations dis- 
placed by the urban renewal program from 
$2,500 to $5,000. 

3. Raised the maximum reimbursable 
Federal allowance for families displaced from 
urban renewal sites from $100 to $500. 

I was very pleased that the Housing bill 
as reported from the committee included 
the provision on priority in relocation for 
displaced businesses, and I am equally 
pleased the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee on housing 
propose to accept the provision doubling the 
relocation allowance for displaced families 
from $100 to $200. 

One of the most difficult problems we 
have had in the urban renewal program in 
New York concerns relocation of families 
and businesses, particularly small businesses. 

New York City has a unique and often 
criticized system of tenant relocation by 
which it sells renewal sites to a private de- 
veloper at a cost inducing him to build ac- 
cording to an approved plan, to demolish the 
old building while in addition, requiring him 
to relocate all families living on the site. 
Though this method worked successfully in 
the Manhattanville-Morningside Gardens 
project in my old Congressional District, the 
21st, on Manhattan's upper west side, it 
failed dismally in Manhattantown, since re- 
named Park West and taken over by new 
developers. Eight out of the ten Manhattan- 
town tenants interviewed, most of them 
large minority group families, said they had 
received no assistance in locating new homes 
from the original developer—only 1 out of 
every 10 had even been offered moving ex- 
penses—and nearly 1,000 more still were liv- 
ing on the site 5 years after the project 
began. 

Moving expenses vary considerably 
throughout the country, but in a city like 
New York the $100 maximum allowed in- 
dividual home dwellers to cover all re- 
location costs has proved insufficient in 
many cases. 

I believe that the amendments in the bill 
regarding small business relocation, added 
to by this amendment on family relocation, 
will have a marked effect on removing some 
of the difficulties which urban renewal pro- 
grams have had, and will also serve very 
human needs. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New York has discussed the amendment 
with me and has also discussed it with 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapEHART]. The amendment is 
agreeable to both of us, and we are will- 
ing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We think it is a 
good amendment, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
New York, for himself and the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 6-27-58-B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
between lines 10 and 11, it is proposed 
to insert a new section as follows: 

Sec. 112. Section 222 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or 203 (i)” after “203 
(b)” in clause (1); and 

(2) by striking out ‘$17,100;" in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“$20,000, except that in the case of a mort- 
gage meeting the requirements of section 
203 (i) such principal obligation shall not 
exceed $8,000;". 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Florida has discussed the amendment 
with me, and I understand the Sena- 
tor has discussed it also with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, we 
think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. While this repre- 
sents a proposal we discussed in the 
committee, it is something we might 
well take to conference, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
in connection with the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


The proposed amendment would amend 
section 222 of the National Housing Act 
which provides a mortgage insurance pro- 
gram for servicemen on active duty in the 
Armed Forces by increasing the maximum 
mortgage available from $17,100 to $20,000. 

The proposed amendment would also re- 
move a technical barrier to the use of the 
benefits of this program for the purchase 
of lower cost housing under the section 203 
(i) of the National Housing Act. 

The purpose of the military housing pro- 
gram is to give an added incentive for 
servicemen to remain on active duty in their 
enlistments or commissioned service by 
providing a special financing device to use 
in the purchase of a new home. It is a 
partial substitute for benefits which would 
otherwise be available to them as veterans 
if they should receive a discharge from ac- 
tive duty. In approving this benefit for 
servicemen on active duty, the committee 
report of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1954 pointed out the very 
serious adverse psychological impact upon 
personnel in the service which veterans 
benefits for civilians have created. The re- 
port pointed out also that this is far out 
of proportion to the actual number of in- 
dividuals directly affected, but it is, 
nevertheless, a real factor in the feeling of 
discrimination prevalent among military per- 
sonnel that continued military service de- 
nies them a substantial benefit to which 
they would otherwise be entitled. 

The program has proved of substantial 
benefit in alleviating the military housing 
problem for many of the families of active 
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duty personnel for whom the armed services 
have been unable to supply adequate living 
quarters. It has also developed a real ap- 
preciation of the benefits to be gained from 
continuing in active service since the De- 
fense Department assists military families 
in the purchase of their homes by the pay- 
ment of the one-half percent FHA insur- 
ance premium for them as long as active 
service is continued. This reduces monthly 
mortgage payments by that amount. 

Under the program servicemen are re- 
quired to make a downpayment equivalent 
to that required of civilian purchasers up to 
a 5-percent downpayment. Thereafter the 
program permits an insured loan of 95 per- 
cent of value up to the maximum insurable 
amount. Under existing law this maximum 
amount is $17,100. Under my proposed 
amendment it would be increased to 
$20,000. 

The 1958 Emergency Housing Act passed 
last March provides for a required downpay- 
ment of 4.9 percent on a home valued at 
$16,000, and a higher percentage above that 
figure. Under section 222 the downpayment 
does not increase above 5 percent on homes 
valued at more than $16,000. 

Before a serviceman is entitled to use sec- 
tion 222 for the purch...e of a home and be- 
fore, therefore, the Defense Department ob- 
ligates itself to pay the FHA insurance pre- 
mium on such a mortgage, two conditions 
must be met. 

The serviceman must apply and have is- 
sued to him by the armed service in which 
he is serving a certificate indicating that (1) 
he requires the housing he proposes to pur- 
chase, and (2) he is serving on active duty 
and has served on active duty for more than 
2 years. 

This certificate Is not issued to any person 
ordered to active duty for training purposes 
only. Furthermore, the Defense Department 
may withhold a certificate at any time when 
circumstances indicate that it is not in the 
best interests of the service or of the serv- 
iceman and his family to use the FHA bene- 
fits available under this program. 

Servicemen and their families have pur- 
chased a substantial number of homes since 
the enactment of this program in August 
1954. According to FHA, as of May of this 
year, a total of 9,430 new homes have been 
insured with mortgages totaling $125,214,000. 
In addition to these new homes purchased, 
families on active duty have also purchased 
25,077 existing homes with a mortgage total 
of $336,211,000. 

It is readily apparent that this program 
has made a real contribution to the morale 
and incentive of careers in the armed 
services. 

Servicemen and their families are able to 
purchase homes while on active duty in areas 
of the country that many of them will pre- 
fer to use upon their retirement. 

The proposed amendment which would in- 
crease the maximum mortgage amount from 
$17,100 to $20,000 recognizes that construc- 
tion costs have risen measurably in the past 
4 years. In fact, for this very reason the 
pending bill increases the maximum mort- 
gage limits on the basic FHA section 203 
program for all 1-3 family homes which 
were initially established in the Housing 
Act of 1954. 

Testimony on this basic amendment in the 
bill showed that there has been an increase 
in construction costs of 40 percent above 
the 1950 averages and a rise of nearly one- 
third from the 1947-49 average to June 1957. 
As a matter of fact, there has been a 10-per- 
cent increase in the last 3 years alone accord- 
ing to authoritative statistics. For the same 
reasons, the limit of $17,100 established in 
1954 for section 222 mortgages, in all fair- 
ness should now be raised to at least $20,000. 

The proposed amendmentgwould also make 
a technical change in the section 222 pro- 
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gram to permit section 203 (i) low-cost hous- 
ing to be eligible for this type of mortgage. 

In the Housing Act of 1954, the low-cost 
housing program was redesignated as section 
203 (i). Currently, the insured mortgage 
limit under this program is $8,000. In many 
areas of the country it is used by builders in 
the financing and sale of well-bullt, well- 
designed, low-cost, single-family home proj- 
ects. This is especially so in areas of the 
South and Southwest, near some of our 
great military installations and along the 
seacoast near our major naval bases. 

Under section 222, as it is now written, 
housing must meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 203 (b) only. This precludes families 
from purchasing homes built in projects 
financed under the FHA section 203 (1) 
program. 

This means, therefore, that we have pro- 
vided a special benefit for the purchase of 
homes by active servicemen with incomes 
high enough to purchase moderate priced 
homes under the basic section 203 program, 
but effectively prevent servicemen in the 
lower grades and ranks from using the same 
benefit to purchase a home under the FHA 
low-cost housing program. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
this determination by providing that the 
benefits of section 222 financing may also 
be used to purchase FHA-insured homes un- 
der both sections 203 (b) and 203 (i). 

It seems clear to me that there should be 
the fullest opportunity for all grades and 
ranks in the military service to use the bene- 
fits of section 222 program. The technical 
language contained in section 222 as it is 
now written places a statutory obstacle in 
the path of military families in the enlisted 
and noncommissioned officer ranks prevent- 
ing them from obtaining housing under the 
FHA low-cost section 203 (i) program, Iam 
confident this result is not intended, 

The proposed amendment would not 
change the basic law with respect to payment 
of FHA premiums. On all FHA-insured 
homes built under section 203, FHA requires 
an insurance premium of one-half of 1 per- 
cent on declining balances. On projects built 
under section 203 (i), as on all mortgages of 
$8,000 or less insured under section 203 (b), 
FHA authorizes an extra service charge of 
one-half of 1 percent to make the mortgage 
loans more attractive to long-term investors 
and lenders because they are written in small 
amounts. 

This service charge is not an insurance 
premium, and therefore is not a part of the 
obligation assumed by the Defense or Treas- 
ury Departments. A special servicemen’s 
mortgage insurance fund was established 
under section 222 and contains all necessary 
insurance reserves for this program. 

In summary, then, it is my opinion that 
the purchase of a home is fundamental in 
providing for family security. Men in the 
service with families are no different from 
their civilian counterparts in their desire to 
provide homes and security for their depend- 
ents. Under existing price conditions and 
financing regulations, the required invest- 
ment is beyond the capacity of the average 
service member, and adjustments along the 
line of the proposed amendment are essen- 
tial if we are to continue to have a workable 
and effective program for active military per- 
sonnel. 

Many individuals who have chosen to re- 
main on active duty desire to establish their 
eventual permanent home while on active 
duty in advance of retirement. An individ- 
ual who retires for length of service may 
have considerable difficulty in obtaining 30- 
or 25-year mortgages. The granting of home- 
loan guaranty benefits is an item of special 
interest to personnel and is an additional 
method of bolstering morale to a higher level. 
It is my sincere opinion that the proposed 
amendment will strengthen the course of 
this program and extend the benefits of home 
ownership to even more military families. 
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It is my hope that the proposed amend- 
ment will be overwhelmingly adopted by the 
Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have two amendments I should 
like to offer on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercomse and Mr. HoBLITZELL], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Ives and 
Mr. Javits], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. I ask that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
after line 10, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

(c) Section 212 (a) of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“The provisions of this section shall apply 
to the insurance of any mortgage under 
section 221 which covers property on which 
there is located a dwelling or dwellings de- 
signed principally for residential use for 10 
or more families.” 


On. page 23 it is proposed to strike out 
the words “the wages which must be” in 
line 22, and all of lines 23 and 24, and, 
at page 24, strike out lines 1, 2 and 3, 
and to insert after the words “except 
that” on line 22 of page 23, the follow- 
ing: 
compliance with such provisions may be 
waived by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
in such cases or classes of cases in which 
laborers or mechanics, not otherwise em- 
ployed at any time on the project, volun- 
tarily donate their services without com- 
pensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner determines that any 
amounts thereby saved are fully credited to 
the nonprofit corporation association or 
other organization undertaking the con- 
struction, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey that the amendments 
be considered en bloc? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement ex- 
plaining the amendments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF CASE, OF NEW JERSEY, AMEND- 
MENTS TO HouSING BILL, 8. 4035, AFFECTING 
THE APPLICATION OF THE DAvis-Bacon ACT 
Two purposes would be served by these 

two amendments. First, they would make 

sure that the policy of applying the Davis- 

Bacon Act to large multiple-dwelling units— 

first established by the original National 

Housing Act—would be continued without 

change or abatement. Second, they would 

clarify and safeguard the exception to the 

Davis-Bacon Act provided for those who do- 

nate their services to help build homes for 

the elderly—or nursing residences—being 
built by nonprofit organizations, 

Briefly, the need for the first amendment 
arises from a change in the policy of the 
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pill under section 221 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. This change would permit private 
and profitmaking enterprises to secure 
mortgage insurance for multiunit housing 
for relocating families displaced by urban 
renewal or other similar governmental ac- 
tion. 

At present this insurance has been avall- 
able only to acceptable private nonprofit 
organizations and the Davis-Bacon Act did 
not apply to construction stimulated by this 
section. Now, however, the section would 
extend to multiunit dwellings put in place 
as a result of insured mortgage loans to 
profitmaking organizations approved by 
the Commissioner. Traditionally under the 
National Housing Act, the Davis-Bacon pre- 
vailing wage principle has always applied 
to this type of insured construction. The 
amendment serves merely to continue this 
tradition consistently with past policies of 
the Congress. 

Accordingly, a new section III (c) of the 
bill would add a provision applying the 
Davis-Bacon Act to construction under sec- 
tion 221 designed primarily for residential 
use of 10 or more families, 

The second amendment would merely per- 
fect and safeguard an exception to applying 
the Davis-Bacon Act to housing and nursing 
homes for the elderly under title II of the 
bill. Here again the title would authorize 
insurance of mortgages for multiunit dwell- 
ings on loans to private profitmaking insti- 
tutions and the bill would quite properly 
apply the Davis-Bacon Act to construction 
stimulated under this title. 

Recognizing, however, that nonprofit or- 
ganizations may attract the donated services 
of workmen who desire to ease the burden of 
constructing these worthwhile projects, the 
bill enables voluntarily donated services, 
without regard for the Davis-Bacon Act, 
wherever the amount thereby saved is 
passed on to the nonprofit organization. 

This is a laudable purpose and objective, 
‘The language used in the bill to accomplish 
this purpose, however, seems clearly to per- 
mit & construction contractor to bid on a 
project basing his bid on a wage structure 
which is less than the prevailing rate. By 
this device he may obtain the contract in 
competition with others who pay fair wages 
on the basis of labor costs lower than those 
prevailing for the project and he will then 
pay his workmen accordingly. 

Here there is no donation of services, no 
voluntary action by the workman favoring 
the nonprofit organization. The prevailing 
rate is clearly undermined. The very pur- 
pose for which the Davis-Bacon Act would be 
applied would hereby be very effectively 
frustrated. 

This second amendment would merely cure 
this unintended effect of the present bill. It 
would simply provide that, where a workman 
is employed on a covered project he must at 
all times be paid the prevailing hourly rate. 
If he wishes to donate any part of his pay— 
his basic livelihood—to the nonprofit organ- 
ization, he may do so, 

On the other hand, any workman not mak- 
ing his living by working on the project may 
fully and freely donate any part of his time 
and services to lower the costs of construc- 
tion, just so long as the savings are passed 
along to the nonprofit organization. This 
isa very simple amendment but a very neces- 
sary one to protect the prevailing wage prin- 
ciple and at the same time promote com- 
munity enterprise by those who wish to work 
ae their own hands for the common good 
(9 A 

Accordingly, the amendment, on page 23 of 
the bill, at line 22, would confine the in- 
tended exception to the Davis-Bacon Act so 
as to apply only where laborers and 
mechanics, not otherwise employed at any 
time on the project, voluntarily donate their 

ices without compensation for the pur- 
pose of lowering the costs of construction and 
where the amounts thereby saved are fully 
credited to the nonprofit organization. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think these are good amendments. I 
discussed them with the able Senator 
from Alabama. I think the Senator 
from Alabama is prepared to take the 
amendments to conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
understand one of the amendments re- 
lates to labor which is donated to non- 
profit organizations engaged in the con- 
struction of cooperative housing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
correct. And the other relates to the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The statement of 
the Senator from Indiana is correct, Mr. 
President. We are willing to take those 
amendments to conference, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey {Mr. Case] for himself 
and other Senators. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer another amendment, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) Section 203 (i) of such act is amended 
by inserting after “$8,000” the following: 
“, except that the Commissioner may by 
regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $9,000 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require.” 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the amendment is to 
increase from $8,000 to $9,000 the per- 
missible amount of secured mortgages 
on so-called rural housing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT rose, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey. I have discussed the 
amendment with the Senator. It would 
have the effect of making any area, in- 
stead of simply the high-cost areas, eli- 
gible for the $9,000 amount. All I wish 
to do is make any area, which will con- 
form, eligible for that amount. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he will so 
modify his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) Section 203 (i) of such act is amended 


by striking out “$8,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$9,000.” 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment if it is acceptable to the chairman 
of the committee. 


wee FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
r. 


I yield to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey modify his 
amendment in line with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to modify my amendment in accordance 
with the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
communication from the Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association of New Jersey, re- 
lating to this amendment and in support 
of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
July 8, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: I understand that you 
are now in process of formulating legislation 
for the 1958 housing bill. 

There is one aspect of the housing pro- 
gram and prevailing FHA regulations of 
which I and other members of this associa- 
tion have become acutely conscious. The 
low-cost housing program, which originally 
prospered under section 203I of the National 
Housing Act, with maximum mortgage 
amounts of first $6,650, then $8,000, has 
slowed down to such an extent that it will 
be quite impossible to even begin to satisfy 
the demand that exists for such housing. 

The intensity of the Newark, Raritan Val- 
ley, and Camden industrial areas calls for a 
huge work force of men, whose weekly pay 
would be less than $100. Add to these the 
overflow of middle-income home buyers from 
the New York and Philadelphia metropolitan 
areas, and you will see that New Jersey has 
housing responsibilities that are among the 
most severe in the country, and that these 
responsibilities are primarily toward the low- 
and middle-income families. It is clearly 
the case that these families cannot possibly 
purchase a home under section 203B of the 
National Housing Act since the engineering, 
on-site, and off-site requirements, construc- 
tional details, and suburban regulations 
create price ranges too high for them. 

High city taxes and a slow public housing 
program forced middle-income families to 
look for homes up to 65 miles from their 
source of employment and, thanks. to the 
FHA 203i program, many families have been 
able to buy homes within their means. 

For a while, it seemed that a new housing 
boom was under way, but it has now become 
increasingly apparent that, unless you are 
able to give new stimulus to this program, 
the demand will go unsatisfied and the re- 
sponsibility will be forgotten. 

This association believes that the answer 
lies in increasing the mortgage amount per- 
missible to a maximum of $9,000. 

This should have the following results: 

1. Builders can improve their engineering, 
land planning, and architectural standards 
to provide a more attractive development. 

2. Land can be purchased closer to employ- 
ment centers and commutation costs will be 
decreased. 

3. Today’s increased zoning requirements 
and building codes can be met by the builder. 

4. A public utility could be installed if re- 
quired, thereby avoiding future assessments, 

5. Mortgage b; ers will be more willing 
to provide construction and permanent loans 
on account of the improved planning and 
standards, 
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6. As available financing is today a prin- 
cipal inducement for a builder, there will be 
less false starts and more long-range plan- 
ning. 

I trust that you will give this your com- 
plete consideration, and if my recommenda- 
tion is one that you accept, I am sure that 
results will be achieved and that our re- 
sponsibilities to the many middle-income 
buyers will be, to a great extent, fulfilled. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK C, STOBAEUS, 
President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
after line 24, it is proposed to insert a 
new section as follows: 

Sec. 306. Section 106 (e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out all 
before the proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Not more than 12% 
percent of the grant funds provided for in 
this title shall be expended in any one 
State:”. 


And to renumber succeeding sections 
in title III of the bill accordingly. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, this is a 
technical amendment which I have dis- 
cussed with the ranking minority mem- 
ber and the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. It is an amendment which is re- 
quired because there are some differences 
in the amount of grant funds and loan 
funds, and the amendment would adjust 
percentages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by Richard L. Steiner, Urban 
Renewal Commissioner. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY RICHARD L. 
STEINER, URBAN RENEWAL COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Chairman, we would like at this time 
to propose another change in the existing 
law, which is not in either the administra- 
tion bill or the bill reported by the Senate 
Committee. With your permission, I would 
like to insert amendatory language into the 
record at this point, and read a short state- 
ment explaining the need for this provision. 

This proposal would eliminate the provi- 
sion in existing law that not more than 12% 
percent of the total title Tloan authority may 
be obligated in any one State, but would not 
alter the State limit on capital grant author- 
ity. The loan limitation has become unreal- 
istic and unnecessary, and unless it is re- 
moved at this time, it may sharply limit the 
amount of urban renewal activity that can 
be undertaken in one or more jurisdictions 
during fiscal 1959. In these jurisdictions, the 
total commitment of title I loan authority is 
rapidly approaching the 12'4 percent limit. 
If the limit should be reached, no additional 
loans could be contracted for until the out- 
standing obligations have been reduced by 
a sufficient amount. 

This would be in spite of the fact that a 
State may still be well within the statutory 
limitation on capital grant funds. The law 
establishes the same basic limit of 12% per- 
cent for grant funds that may be spent in 
any one State, but this limit may be ex- 
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ceeded by up to $100 million for States 
where more than two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum permitted under the percentage limit 
has been committed. In addition, the effec- 
tive dollar limit on capital grant funds for 
any State has risen every time the total 
amount of capital grant authority in title I 
has been increased by Congress. By con- 
trast, the total amount of loan authority 
has remained unchanged since 1949 at $1 
billion. This means that the dollar limit 
on loans for any State has been outdis- 
tanced by the limit on grant funds. 

It is the limit on grant funds that ulti- 
mately controls the operation of the urban 
renewal program. The loan authority is of 
a revolving character and may be used again 
after loans are repaid, while the grant au- 
thority represents expenditures in support 
of the urban renewal effort. Furthermore, 
capital grant reservations are made for proj- 
ects at the start of the survey and planning 
stage, while the amount of loan funds that 
may be needed to execute a project cannot 
be estimated until planning has been com- 
pleted. If a State reaches the limit on loan 
funds before the limit on grant funds is 
reached, it means that projects carrying 
capital grant reservations that are within 
the limit, and for which Federal approval 
has been outstanding for several years, could 
be seriously delayed from going into execu- 
tion solely because of the limit on loan au- 
thority. 

Our proposal would prevent this situation. 
It would not alter the State limit on capital 
grant authority, which is the effective and 
appropriate control on the operation of the 
program. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO ELIMINATE STATE 
LIMITATION or Trrte I Loan FUNDS 

Sec. Section 106 (e) is further amended 
by striking out all before the proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Not 
more than 12% percent of the grant funds 
provided for in this title shall be expended 
in any one State:”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is an’ 


administration amendment. I think it 
will help perfect the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD] I call up for consideration 
the amendments numbered ‘7-8-58-—A,” 
heretofore submitted by the Senator 
from Virginia. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is not able to be present because 
of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to strike 
out “the preparation of budgets, the 
control of expenditures,’’, 

On page 41, strike out all following the 
period in line 15 down to and including 
the period in line 3 on page 42. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendments for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues because I believe 
they will correct a deficiency in the bill. 

The amendments apply only to title 
IV of the bill, which is the so-called low 
rent or public housing title. 

In order to accomplish the purpose de- 
sired it is necessary to amend the bill at 
two places. For this reason, the amend- 
ments are in two parts, but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the parts con- 
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sidered together and acted upon as one 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
not deal at this time with the overall 
policies and provisions either of the bill 
as a whole or of the title proposed to be 
amended. The amendment goes only to 
the matter of a public housing audit by 
the independent Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

Under the law as it now stands the 
Comptroller General may audit. public 
housing accounts. The language in the 
pending bill would destroy the effective- 
ness of such an independent audit by 
the Comptroller General. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] would delete the lan- 
guage which would have this result, and, 
if the amendment should be adopted the 
authority of the Comptroller General 
would continue in the future precisely as 
it exists today. 

After the housing scandals of 1952 and 
1953 the Senator from Virginia sub- 
mitted to the housing bill of 1954 an 
amendment which was in the nature of 
a whole new title. The purpose of the 
title was to fix full responsibility, and to 
provide for full disclosure in all Federal 
housing programs, 

The provision for independent audit 
of public housing by the Comptroller 
General is one of the few parts of that 
title of any consequence which now sur- 
vive in the law. 

The Senator from Virginia and I do 
not concede that it is necessary to avoid 
either disclosure or responsibility to ac- 
complish the publicly avowed purposes 
of any of the Federal housing programs. 
This is the reason for this amendment. 

The amendment is in two parts because 
the language of title 4 in the bill deals 
with budgets and expenditures in one 
place, and audits in another. To amend 
it in one place and not in the other would 
be useless. 

I shall explain the parts of the amend- 
ment separately, but I shall do so in a 
manner designed for consideration as a 
whole. I start with the language deal- 
ing with the independent audit. 

Under existing law, pursuant to agree- 
ments made by the local housing au- 
thority and the Federal agency, a budget 
was submitted to the Federal agency. 
That budget contained an itemization of 
the expenditures which were intended to 
be incurred in the ensuing fiscal year. 

Under existing law the local author- 
ities had to submit a budget, and that 
budget set forth the intended expendi- 
tures for the ensuing fiscal year. The 
Federal Government examined the 
budget, and it approved or disapproved 
the expenditures. 

The bill now before the Senate con- 
templates the elimination of any control 
by the Federal Government over the ex- 
penditures and over the budget. It 
places in the local housing authority 
complete authority and responsibility for 
fixing the budget and making the expen- 
ditures. 

The question may be asked, Why 
should the Federal Government control 
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the budget, in a manner, through ap- 
proval or disapproval? This year the 
Federal Government will appropriate 
$114 million to meet interest and princi- 
pal payments in connection with out- 
standing bonds. That $114 million is 
needed in addition to the net moneys in 
the hands of the local public officials. 
To the extent that the local housing au- 
thorities are negligent, extravagant, or 
wasteful, to that extent the contribution 
of the Federal Government is increased. 
The Comptroller General has written to 
the Senator from Virginia, and, I under- 
stand, also to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], that it would be unwise 
and a grievous mistake to take away from 
the Federal Government control over the 
budget and expenditures. 

How does the bill contemplate giving 
protection to the Federal Government? 
It provides that the audit may be made 
by a State auditor or by any other State 
official, or by a public accountant; and 
when the local housing authority sub- 
mits such audit to the Federal Govern- 
ment, it shall be final and conclusive, 
beyond any challenge, unless, in a post- 
audit, there is found to exist fraud, ex- 
travagance, or waste. But there is no 
mention of neglect. 

The Comptroller General is of the 
opinion that if this complete control of 
the expenditures is left to the local hous- 
ing authorities, in the course of the re- 
maining years before the bonds mature, 
there will be an added expense to the 
Government of practically $4 billion. 

That, in sum and substance, is the 
amendment which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has submitted, and which I have 
offered on his behalf. I subscribe to the 
amendment. I believe that inasmuch 
as the Federal Government puts up the 
money, it ought to have something to say 
about how the money is expended. 

I read the very fine speech by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
in support of the provisions of the bill. 
He points out as unjustified and undue 
control the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to have something to say about 
cutting down trees, the control of a Co- 
ca-Cola machine, or the direction in 
which electrical lines shall be supplied. 
When we view the argument from that 
standpoint, the control by the Federal 
Government may be said to be ridiculous. 

However, there are places where mon- 
eys are unwisely or extravagantly spent, 
and the Federal Government ought to 
have control over such situations, first, 
by controlling the budget and the expen- 
ditures, and second, through the power 
to audit whenever it determines to do so. 

The Senator from Virginia has asked 
me to have included in the RECORD a 
statement of his views with regard to the 
amendment which I have offered in his 
behalf; also a statement with regard to 
the bill as a whole. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statements printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD ON PHA Auprr 
AMENDMENT 

The amendment is in two parts. I shall 
discuss first one part and then the other. 
The relationship will be obvious. 
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Section 403 of the omnibus housing bill 
(S. 4035) deals with Federal public housing. 

Federal public housing projects are now 
subject to audit by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, the independent agent 
of Congress. 

This bill would destroy effective audit in 
the public housing program. Subsection 403 
(b) would substitute certification by the 
spending agency for useful audit by the 
Comptroller General, 

Beginning in the middle of line 15 on page 
41 of the bill, the language reads as follows: 

“Every contract for annual contributions 
shall require that the public housing agency 
and its chairman shall, after an independent 
audit by the State auditor or other appro- 
priate State official or by a public accountant 
of recognized standing of the books and ac- 
counts of the public housing agency, certify 
annually to the Authority that the Agency 
has compiled with the provisions of this act 
and that the financial statements are true 
and correct. Such certification shall, in the 
absence of fraud or evidence of gross waste 
or extravagance, disclosed by financial post 
audits pursuant to sections 814 and 816 of 
the Housing Act of 1954, be accepted as 
final and conclusively by all officers of the 
Federal Government.” 

Audit by the Comptroller, as presently pro- 
vided by law, is in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, good business, and simple honesty. 
It is also in the interest of the low income 
tenants participating in the program. Sub- 
stitution of the proposed certification for 
thorough audit would be another blow at 
integrity in Federal housing activities. 

If this language, beginning on line 15, 
page 41, of the bill, were eliminated, the 
independent audit by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would continue as at present. The 
language should be deleted. 

The Comptroller General, in a letter to 
me dated June 18, 1958, in part, says: 

“We know of no comparable legislation 
vesting in a party to a Government contract 
the right to determine and certify that it 
has complied with Federal law applicable 
to its operations, making such a certifica- 
tion final and conclusive on all Federal 
Officers, absent of fraud.” 

This proposal would open wide the gates 
to malpractice and waste of public funds 
in public housing. The program involves 
more than $100 million a year in funds 
appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States. The request for fiscal year 
1959, beginning this week, is $114 million. 

This would be $114 million of taxpayers’ 
money to be spent virtually unaudited in 
the coming year, and the Federal contri- 
bution is increasing each year. 

Whose idea is this? 

The Comptroller opposes it. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator op- 
poses it. When I checked the White House, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Justice 
Department a few days ago, they did not 
know the language was in the bill. 

As a matter of record, there is striking 
similarity between the language in the bill 
and the language of Philip F. Tripp, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Housing 
Redevelopment Officials, in his statement to 
the committee relative to this legislation 
(p. 700 of the Senate committee hearings). 
The Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials is an organization of quasi- 
public officers who have a vested interest in 
this program. 

Why would these housing and redevelop- 
ment Officials dislike independent Federal 
audit by the Comptroller General of the 
United States into the way they spend Fed- 
eral funds? 

Perhaps just one reference to just one 
recent audit report by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral will answer this question. 

I quote from the Report on Review of 
the New York City Housing Authority, 1957, 
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dated March 28, 1958, and signed by Joseph 


. Campbell, Comptroller General of the United 


States. 

In. that report the Comptroller General 
found that the New York Public Housing 
Authority had 59 passenger automobiles and 
station wagons, including 4 Cadillacs, 2 
Buick Roadmasters, and a Chrysler New 
Yorker for use by its officials. 

Keep in mind that these are “officials” of 
projects for rental to low-income groups 
which are federally subsidized with taxpay- 
ers’ money so the rentals may be kept low. 

The audit showed that 22 of these New 
York City Authority vehicles were driven by 
full-time chauffeurs. Nine of them were 
assigned exclusively to authority commis- 
sioners and executives, and the cost of operat- 
ing them averaged 62 cents a mile. 

The chauffeurs for cars assigned to the 
commissioners and executives logged more 
than 3,000 hours of overtime accumulated in 
driving these officials to and from their offices. 

It is no wonder that these low-rent local 
housing officials would prefer certifying to 
their own use of Federal funds, and wish to 
avoid the light of independent audit which 
they cannot control. 

In my concept of our system of govern- 
ment, I neyer contemplated that the Federal 
Government should audit or otherwise con- 
trol local government. And, despite out- 
ward appearances, audit of the public hous- 
ing agencies by the Comptroller General does 
not violate that concept. 

On that point, I quote directly from Albert 
M. Cole, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator (p. 157 of the Senate committee 
hearings on this bill) as follows: 

“The local housing authorities are auton- 
omous public bodies virtually independent 
of the local governments. They are not sub- 
ject to real supervision or budget control by 
either State or local officials. 

“They do not have the power to levy and 
collect taxes and have no assets other than 
housing projects made possible by the Fed- 
eral Government (and in a few cases by the 
city or State government), and the incomes 
from such projects. 

“By law, neither the city, county, nor State 
is responsible for their debts and obligations, 
Local contributions to federally aided proj- 
ects consist primarily of partial tax exemp- 
tions, but this involves no initial cash out- 
lays and thus the expenditures of the local 
authorities do not tend to be closely super- 
vised by elected officials as are expenditures 
which require appropriations from the city 
treasury.” 

So, by the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator's official description of these lo- 
cal public-housing authorities, they have few 
of the aspects of local government and none 
of the responsibilities. In fact, they are vir- 
‘tually irresponsible quasi-public bodies, lo- 
cal in scope, which feed largely on Federal 
funds. 

Even if they could be regarded as local 
government—by coming to Washington with 
their hands out for Federal subsidy, and 
then exploiting the use of Federal taxpayers’ 
funds, they would be straining the funda- 
mental concepts of our system of govern- 
ment to the breaking point. 

The committee report (p. 25) says the vir- 
tually useless type of audit provided in this 
bill is recommended as “vital to establish 
local responsibility” for the program, and 
that it “would remove one of the principal 
sources of disagreement and contention be- 
tween the Federal Public Housing Adminis- 
tration and local authorities.” 

I question the kind of responsibility it 
would establish, but I can understand how 
the sources of disagreement and contention 
would be removed. 

Members of the Senate, if they have not 
done so, would do well to read the reports 
of the Comptroller General with respect to 
his audits on these local housing agencies— 
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both public housing and slum clearance. 
There would be better understanding of the 
letter from him with respect to this proposal, 
which I quote, in part, as follows: 

“We are opposed to enactment of the lan- 
guage quoted, and have today so advised 
the chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Under section 10 (k) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
the Comptroller General is directed to audit 
and make final settlement, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, as 
amended, of the annual subsidy payments 
made by the Public Housing Administration 
to local housing authorities. While the 
above-quoted language would permit us to 
continue to make audits of local housing 
authorities, it would, in our opinion, sub- 
stantially curtail the scope and effective- 
ness of such audits. For example, failure to 
comply with the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1937 undoubtedly would be the result, 
in most cases, of inadvertence, negligence, or 
of an erroneous interpretation of the law 
rather than of fraud. Under the language of 
the proposed amendment, where noncompli- 
ance was attributable to nonfraudulent 
causes such as those mentioned above, we 
would nevertheless have to accept as con- 
clusive a local housing authority’s certifica- 
tion that it had complied with the law, 
despite the fact that it had not. We know 
of no comparable legislation vesting in a 
party to a Government contract the right 
to determine and certify that it has com- 
plied with Federal law applicable to its op- 
erations, and making such a certification 
final and conclusive on all Federal officers, 
absent fraud. We believe that the enact- 
ment of such a provision would create a 
most undesirable precedent in the housing 
program and possibly in other programs of 
the Federal Government. 

“Furthermore, as we pointed out in our 
letter of June 5, 1958, to the chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the certification as to the truth and 
correctness of the financial statements is 
to be made by the very local authority which 
is audited, not by the accountant making the 
audit. The certification by the local au- 
thority would nevertheless be final and con- 
clusive in the absence of evidence of fraud 
or of gross waste or extravagance. Our 
audits of 38 local housing authorities during 
1956-58 disclosed many examples of uneco- 
nomical and inefficient project operations 
which were reported to the Public Housing 
Administration and to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Among the weaknesses noted were 
overstaffing, failure to invest idle funds, ex- 
cessive legal fees, uneconomical procurement 
of hazard insurance, procurement of lux- 
ury-type automobiles, and other deficiencies 
in procurement policies and practices. These 
matters resulted in a direct increase in the 
amount of Federal subsidies paid to the 
local housing authorities involved, and our 
nine audit reports to the Public Housing 
Administration resulted, in many instances, 
in remedial action not only in the case of 
the particular local authorities we examined 
but also in the case of others where similar 
weaknesses existed. Investment of surplus 
idle funds alone resulted in 1957 in a reduc- 
tion of about $1 million in the amount of 
Federal subsidies paid. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether the deficiencies we noted 
could be characterized as waste or 
extravagance under the certification pro- 
cedure now proposed. We believe the Con- 
gress is concerned over any waste or ex- 
travagance which results in an increased 
cost to the United States, not merely in gross 
waste or extravagance. 

“We believe, also, that the audit of some 
840 local public housing authorities by State 
officials or public accountants unfamiliar 
with the housing statutes invloved would 
result in inconsistencies in audit treatment 
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and-in a-lack of uniformity and effective- 
ness of the audits. 

“For these reasons, we strongly recommend 
against enactment of the audit and certifi- 
cation provisions in the proposed Housing 
Act of 1958. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
“Comptroller General of the United States. 


The audit part of the amendment is in 
accord with the recommendations of the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Now, consider the language in title 4 of 
the bill with respect to budgets and ex- 
penditures by local housing agencies which 
originate the requirement for Federal public 
housing expenditures, and relate them to the 
necessity for independent audit. 


BUDGET EXPENDITURE AMENDMENT 


Public housing projects are initially 
financed by short-term Federal loans from 
the Public Housing Administration to the 
local housing authority. 

When these initial loans to a local housing 
authority are of sufficient amount to make 
private financing practical, the local housing 
authority sells short-term temporary notes 
to private investors. These notes are guar- 
anteed by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. The proceeds from these short-term 
temporary notes are used to repay the initial 
PHA loan. 

As construction of the project proceeds 
the local housing authority arranges perma- 
nent financing through the public sale of 
long-term local authority bonds. These are 
usually 40-year serial bonds. They are se- 
cured by the Federal Government’s pledge to 
annual contributions in an amount sufficient 
to guarantee against any default in interest 
or amortization. 

In this process the Federal Government 
underwrites the local project and assures the 
solvency of the local authority for the 40- 
year life of the bonds. 

To date, PHA has required that the local 
housing authority apply its receipts, after 
cost of maintenance and operation, to service 
on the bonds. The annual Federal contri- 
bution is in the amount of the deficit in debt 
service after the local authority's funds are 
applied. 

At the beginning of a project the Federal 
Public Housing Administration enters into a 
preliminary loan contract with the local 
housing authority setting forth the condi- 
tions for the initial Federal loan, When the 
permanent financing program is established, 
PHA and the local housing authority then 
enter into a permanent so-called “annual 
contributions” contract. 

In this second contract the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local authority agree upon 
the conditions under which PHA will pay the 
annual contributions over the 40-year period 
in an amount up to the total required for 
interest and amortization on the local au- 
thority’s bonds. 

It is through provisions in these contracts 
that PHA may protect Federal taxpayers 
against inefficiency and waste in the local 
project. This protection is accomplished 
largely and in most instances through con- 
tract provisions allowing PHA to review the 
local authority budgets and expenditure 
estimates. 

This bill (S. 4035) proposes to cast out 
this perfectly reasonable procedure. 

On page 36, beginning near the end of 
line 11, this bill contains the following lan- 


guage: 

“In the administration of public housing 
it shall be the policy to vest in local public 
agencies full responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of rents and eligibility require- 
ments (subject to income limit ceilings 
hereinafter provided), the preparation of 
budgets, the control of expenditures, and 
the provision of such social and recreational 
guidance as is necessary in assisting families 
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to become good tenants and citizens of the 
larger community.” 

The language “the preparation of bud- 
gets, the control of expenditures” should 
be struck out. 

The effect of striking out this language 
would be to continue PHA review of local 
housing agency budgets and expenditures, 

This would be in the interest of safeguard- 
ing against inefficiency and waste, protection 
of the Federal Government which in effect 
is guaranteeing the local bonds, and serving 
the Federal taxpayers who must foot the 
bill upon default. 

What is the origin of this proposal to shake 
off budgetary and expenditure review? 

It is to be found in the recommendations 
of the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment officials, contained in the 
statement by Philip F. Tripp, president (p. 
700 of the committee hearings on this bill). 

Why do these local housing officials wish 
to eliminate fiscal reyiew by the PHA which 
underwrites their solvency? 

In his statement to the committee Mr. 
Tripp said it is to make the local housing 
authorities “free to meet the many social 
pressures.” 

The committee in its report (p. 23) says: 

“The (Federal) Public Housing Adminis- 
tration would thus be relieved of continual 
supervision, policing and auditing of local 
operations with a resulting substantial re- 
duction in administrative costs”, and that 
the local housing authorities could “pro- 
vide such social and recreational guidance 
as is necessary in assisting families to be- 
come good tenants and citizens.” 

Such reasons for eliminating budgetary 
and expenditure review in a program which 
may spend up to $336 million a year out 
of the Federal treasury are absurd and un- 
worthy of comment, 

This is especially true when this proposal 
is considered along with other provisions in 
this bill to destroy effective audit and in- 
crease Federal contributions whether they 
are needed for interest and amortization on 
the bonds or not. 

It suffices to say that PHA and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency are opposed 
to the proposal. 

And in support of an amendment delet- 
ing this thoroughly unsound language, I 
submit to the Senate the following letter 
from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, dated July 2, 1958, and signed by 
Joseph Campbell. 

The Comptroller General says: 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 3, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ByrD: You have requested 
that we advise you as to the effect the pro- 
visions of title IV of S, 4035 would have upon 
the present administration of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 by the Public 
Housing Administration, particularly as such 
provisions might affect the amount of annual 
Federal subsidies payable to local public 
housing authorities. 

As you undoubtedly know, the present 
Federal annual contribution to local public 
housing authorities is limited to the amount 
necessary to make up the difference between 
the cost of debt service on bonds issued to 
pay project development cost and net re- 
ceipts from project operations, Consequent- 
ly, every dollar saved in operating costs or 
gained in project income results in a dollar 
Se Page in the amount of Federal subsidy 
paid. 

Under the provisions of S. 4035 the annual 
Federal subsidy to be paid would not be re- 
duced by net operating income as is now 
done. Instead, the annual Federal contribu- 
tions would be made in the total amount 
necessary to meet the annual debt service, 
regardless of other project operating income 
and expense. Project net operating income 
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now amounts to some $25 million a year 
which is applied to reduce the annual Fed- 
eral subsidy. Under S. 4035 this net operat- 
ing income would be disregarded in deter- 
mining the amount of annual Federal con- 
tributions, which would result in an imme- 
diate increase of $25 million in such con- 
tributions. The increased annual contribu- 
tion of $25 million which local public hous- 
ing authorities would receive would be di- 
vided one-third to the local authorities and 
two-thirds toward more rapid amortization 
of bonded indebtedness. This would, of 
course, result in some shortening of the 
usual 40-year term over which Federal con- 
tributions would be paid, and a reduction 
in the number of annual payments. How- 
ever, the aggregate cost to the United States 
probably would be greater than under the 
present procedure. 

Under existing law, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration imposes contractual obligations 
upon local pubic housing authorities, some 
of which are similar to those applicable by 
law to the expenditure of Federal funds, 
which are designed to promote economy and 
efficiency in project operations and a con- 
sequent reduction in the amount of Federal 
subsidy paid. For example, the usual con- 
tributions contract form requires that the 
local authority procure project supplies and 
services from the lowest responsible bidder, 
Under the provisions of S. 4035 full responsi- 
bility for the control of expenditures would 
be vested in the local authority. This means 
that competitive bidding could no longer 
be required by PHA. The present contract 
form also requires the submission to and 
approval by PHA of annual operating budgets 
by the local authorities. Through such su- 
pervision PHA can exercise some degree of 
control over the payment of excessive salaries, 
fees, or travel expenses, the purchase of lux- 
ury-type automobiles, overstaffing, the over- 
run of budget amounts, and the like. S. 
4035 would vest full responsibility in the 
local authorities for their budgets. 

Since project expenditures and income are 
directly related to the amount of Federal 
funds paid to local housing authorities, we 
believe Federal supervision over such ex- 
penditures and income should be continued. 
If such supervision is to be retained, the 
words the preparation of budgets, the con- 
trol of expenditures should be delated from 
lines 15 and 16, page 36, of S. 4035. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


The budget and expenditure part of the 
amendment is in accord with the recommen- 
dations by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

The whole amendment is in accord with 
the recommendations of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and with the 
principles and requirements of good govern- 
ment, 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD RELATIVE TO THE 
BILL AS A WHOLE 

This omnibus housing bill (S. 4035) would 
authorize an additional $19 billion in Federal 
funds and public credit to loosen, liberalize, 
and finance the whole repertoire of Federal 
housing programs. 

These Federal housing programs include 
FHA (Federal Housing Administration), slum 
clearance and urban renewal, PHA (Public 
Housing Administration), educational insti- 
tution housing, military housing, Fannie 
Mae (FNMA—Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation), farm housing, and veterans hous- 

FHA 

The bill would accelerate the general FHA 
insuring authority to the tune of an addi- 
tional $16 billion—at $4 billion a year for 
4 years through 1963. 

With this $4 billion a year acceleration 
the bill would liberalize all aspects of the 
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FHA insurance program, including coverage, 
insurable amounts, equity requirements, and 
cost limits. 

Almost universally throughout the FHA 
program the bill would raise the level of unit 
cost limitations by 10 percent or more. 

Some of the FHA programs, such as mili- 
tary housing, cooperative housing, and urban 
renewal are freely conceded to include eco- 
nomically unsound projects. The bill would 
increase the so-called incentives for sponsors 
in these programs. 

Among other added incentives, the replace- 
ment-cost basis for computing insurable 
mortgages would be liberalized to cover up 
to 100 percent of replacement costs including 
allowance for builder's risk, or 100 percent 
of out-of-pocket costs to the builder, what- 
ever they may be. 

The bill's expressed objective in this re- 
spect is to reduce the builder’s equity in his 
own project, assure his profit, and insure 
him against risk. 

The bill would create a whole new loosely 
drawn 100-percent mortgage insurance pro- 
gram for so-called housing for elderly per- 
sons. The program would include both 
dwelling units and nursing home facilities. 

This program is given a big fanfare in the 
bill as a housing program for elderly persons, 
but the actual language does not restrict 
occupancy to elderly persons. In fact there 
is no limitation on rental rates or tenant 
income, and there is no restriction against 
luxury-type units. In this program the bill 
would waive all standards for economic 
soundness. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


The bill would extend and expand the 
urban renewal program and authorize $214 
billion in capital grants at the rate of $350 
million a year for 6 years. 

One of the urban renewal program objec- 
tives according to the bill would be to stimu- 
late plans and projects on a statewide basis. 

The bill would set up a new program of 
housing giveaways called community-renewal 
grants to localities. The Federal funds would 
be spent for local long-range renewal plan- 
ning, identification of potential slum areas, 
preparation of project plans and cost esti- 
mates, etc. 

In addition, the bill would broaden renewal 
areas to include environs for special FHA 
mortgage and relocation subsidies. But the 
bill does not define “environs.” 

The $214 billion in new urban-renewal 
grant money authorized in this bill would 
be in addition to the $1.1 billion already au- 
thorized for this purpose. Along with this 
$3,350,000,000 in money for grants, there is 
also another billion dollars in authority to 
spend from the public debt for urban- 
renewal loans. 

PHA 

With respect to public housing, the bill 
would institute broad revisions of the pro- 
gram’s aims and policies. 

It is clear from the bill, the committee 
report, and the hearings that public housing 
would be made an adjunct to urban renewal. 
PHA in the future would provide social and 
recreational guidance as well as low-rent 
housing to its tenants. 

The bill would virtually eliminate Federal 
control, but Federal payments would be in- 
creased. Autonomous local authorities would 
assume full charge. Although underwriting 
the projects from beginning to end, the Fed- 
eral Government would be precluded from 
budgetary review and effective audit. 

In more detail, the new public-housing 
policy objectives under the bill would 
include: 

1. Development of low-rent housing in 
urban-renewal areas, 

2. Emphasis on smaller, less institutional 
projects. 

8. Vesting authority for determining 
tenant qualifications in the local agencies. 
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4. Raising of income limits of occupants 
and provision for purchase of units by over- 
income tenants; and 

5. Social and recreational guidance, with a 
staff of social workers at each project. 

In addition, with respect to PHA, the bill 
would: 

A. Transfer control and responsibility to 
so-called local public agencies. 

B. Provide for definite annual contribu- 
tions in specific amounts, without regard to 
other income. 

C. Discontinue the present practice of re- 
ducing Federal annual contributions to local 
public-housing projects by the amount of 
the net income of the project. 

D. Permit the local agency to retain the 
full amount of net income, including Fed- 
eral payment. 

E. Permit local agencies to use one-third 
of total net income, including the Federal 
payment, for their own public housing uses, 
described by HHFA Administrator Cole as 
“unknown”; 

F. Require local agencies to apply two- 
thirds of total net income, including the 
Federal payment, to advance retirement of 
their debts; 

G. Give local agencies complete control 
over budget, expenditures, and audit of 
their own acc .«1nts; 

H. Relieve PHA of authority to supervise 
and audit projects in its program; and 

I. Eliminate effective audit. 


Educational housing 


The bill then would extend, expand, and 
revise the program for loans to educational 
institutions for so-called college housing. 
Federal funds in this program would be no 
longer limited to college housing. This bill 
would make them available also for con- 
struction and rehabilitation of classroom fa- 
cilities, including buildings and equipment. 

The present program is authorized to spend 
out of public debt receipts up to $925 mil- 
lion for college dormitory loans. This bill 
would increase the dormitory loan fund by 
$400 million to a total of $1,325 million. In 
addition, this bill would authorize expendi- 
ture of $250 million more for construction 
and rehabilitation of classroom facilities, 
These funds would be available for long- 
term loans of up to 50 years at low interest 
rates, 

Military housing 


The committee report on this bill says the 
military housing program has been slow 
getting started, and for this reason the bill 
would extend the program for another year, 
liberalize it, increase the limitation on unit 
costs, etc. 

The bill would create a new program of 
FHA mortgage insurance for housing in de- 
fense impacted areas with the broadest “in- 
centives,” including waiver of all require- 
ments for economic soundness, 

Miscellaneous 

In its more or less miscellaneous provi- 
sions, the bill would: 

1. Give Fannie Mae an additional $50 mil- 
lion to spend from public debt receipts to 
purchase more undesirable cooperative hous- 
ing project mortgages under the agency’s 
special assistance functions; 

2. Authorize long-range farm housing re- 
search at an expenditure rate of $100,000 
a year for 4 years; and 

3. Give Veterans Administration another 
$150 million in authority to spend from 
public debt receipts for direct loans to vet- 
erans for housing. This brings the total 
program for direct housing loans to veterans 
to $1,233 million. This is in addition to un- 
limited authority to guarantee veterans’ 
housing mortgages. 

THE MONEY 

Analysis shows clearly that the bill is pri- 

marily for sponsors, builders, and lenders. 


Home buyers and tenants are necessary inci- 
dentals. 


1958 


This has been a characteristic of housing 
legislation since World War II when the 
Federal Government began both direct and 
indirect subsidy of the housing industry 
in all of its principal facets by the billions 
of dollars, 

s. 4035 

Public credit and Federal money available 
under this bill alone would total $19.1 bil- 
lion: $16 billion in authority to insure and 
guarantee mortgages; $2,250,400,000 in con- 
tract and other appropriation authority; and 
$850 million in authority to spend from 
public debt receipts. 
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SINCE JANUARY 

To date this is the fourth bill in the cur- 
rent session of Congress providing public 
credit and Federal money for housing and 
related programs. 

Since January, the Congress has enacted 
the Emergency Housing Act of 1958 (Public 
Law 364) and the Mortgage Insurance Act 
(Public Law 442). The Senate has passed 
the community facilities bill (S. 3497) and 
it is now pending in the House of Represent- 
atives. And this Housing Act of 1958 
(S. 4035) is now pending before the Senate. 
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Together, these four bills, introduced 
within 6 months, as they now stand would 
provide more than $26 billion of public credit 
and Federal money in housing and related 
subsidies and assistance: $20 billion in au- 
thority to insure and guaranty mortgages; * 
$3,750 million in authority to spend from 
public debt receipts; $2,250,400,000 in con- 
tract and other appropriation authority. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp at this point in this statement a table 
summarizing public credit and Federal funds 
provided in these four bills: 


Federal credit and money made available for housing and related programs 
1958 LEGISLATION TO DATE 


ENACTED 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 (Public Law 364): 


Federal National Mort: Association: 
Authority to pi mortgages, under special 
assistance func! 

President’s fond... S 
Military housing. _ 
Defense area g. 

Authority to burohan mortgages guaranteed under 
veterans’ housing program, 


Veterans" Adeninistrat on; 
Direct loans to veterans for housing: 
Fiscal year 1958, 4th quarter. 

Fiscal year I 


Fiscal year 1969. - 
2-year extension of vi 
anty program, 


FHA mort, insurance (Public Law 442): Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mortgage insurance authority raised 
as of date of act (June 4, 1958) through fiscal year 1959. 


PENDING 
Community Facilities Act_of 1958 


Senate; now pending in House): 
construction of pir SY facilities. 


. 8497 as passed by 
to localities for 


eusicg Act of 1958 (S. 4035 as reported by Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee): 
Federal Housing Administration: authority to insure 


main $ 
iseal year 1980. 


Subtotal, Pea ae ce 


Urban renewal; Authority to enter into contracts 


with local poins pen: 


‘Additional, eane fiscal year limitation.........- 
Subtotal, urban renewal. ..............--..--.-.- 


College housing: 
are for aS hous! 


Subtotal, college housing_......... 
Federal National Mortgage Association: Authority to 
pecans mortgages under special assistance func- 


using. 
Total, Housing Act of 1958__......-...... 


Loans for i np of educational facilities, ete.. 


Authority to | Authority to | Contract au- 
insure and expend from thority and 
guarantee public debt | otherauthority 

receipts to appropriate 


Remarks 


No limitation in basic law 
a which may be wri 


amoun: 
it is o 


as to t of 
ritten; open- 


This legislation was submitted as recession- 


blic works. As passed by Posy 
Senate len ae was $1,000, 
House commi raiser er merge and’ i 


ize $2,000,000,000 


4, 000, 000, 000 | Would assure paii ni of program through 
4, 000, 000, 000 June 30, 1963. Authority would become 
4, 000, 000, 000 pen ree at start of each fiscal year, and 
4, 000, 000, 000 prior year “authority 
wou ex expire, 
Page Mon UNIS E USN C ERR ere: 16, 000, 000, 000 
$350, 000, 000 $350, 000, 000 | Authority to enter into contracts with local 
= poo ped = ey = —— epee will require appropriation in 
etait 350, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 
AA E cece fA ness EEA A 150, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
PE IAA EEN ER S TEAR. 2, 250, 000,000 | 2,250, 000, 000 


16, 000, 000, 000 850, 000,000 | 2, 250, 400, 000 | 19, 100, 400, 000 
Grand total, 1958 legislation, enacted and pending.. | 20, 000, 009, 000 | 3, 750, 000, 000 2, 250, 400, 000 | 26, 000, 400, 000 


Expansion of existing authority. 
New program. 


Available without fiscal year limitation to 
cover backlogs. 


+ No limit under law. 
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TOTAL 

When Congress conyened in January, ex- 
isting authorizations for public credit and 
Federal money in housing and related pro- 
grams totaled more than $42 billion. When 
this new $26 billion is added the total would 
become more than $68 billion: $49,959,000,000 
in authority to insure and guarantee mort- 


gages; 1 $14,179,000,000 in authority to spend 
from public debt receipts; and $3,968,000,000 
in contract and other appropriation author- 
ity. 

More than $85.5 billion in public credit and 
Federal funds was used through Federal 


1 Excludes unlimited authority granted to 
Veterans Administration to guarantee vet- 
erans’ home mortgages. 


housing and related programs between 1933 
and June 30, 1957. This is a gross figure rep- 
resenting total use of authority in all Fed- 
eral housing and related programs, existing 
axd expired. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp at this point in this statement a 
table summarizing public credit and Federal 
money (gross) used under Federal housing 
and related programs, 1933 to June 30, 1957: 


Summary of public credit and money (gross) used under Federal housing and related programs, 1938 to June 30, 1957 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Authority to make loans, Authority to expend from 
grants, purchase mort- public-debt receipts 
gages, and insure loans 


Program 


Total Cumulated Total 


current gross total current 
authority authority authority 


H and Home Finance Agency: 
iri to make loans, grants, and purchase 


mo ce of ‘the Administrator: 
College housing loans. 
Public facility loans... 
Slum ee and urb: 


Publis arenes pl lanning AR y oso 
Federal National Mortgage Association: 
Py market operations (trust 

joa assistance functions-..---------- 
ee and liquidating func- 


Loan authorizations.. 


Appropriations 


Unex- 
pengea 
alance 


1,215,261 | 2,396, 876 
24, 494 650, 000 


3, 006, 669 | 2, 332, 910 


399, 673 |- 
4, 584, 201 


36,398 
3249 


$317,371 


Total, authority to make loans, 


grants, and purchase mortgages..... 10, 765, 606 9, 683, 301 


ic ow oa to insure loans 
Fed: = ig Housing Administration: 
Insurance program, sec. 2 (home 

roi phe bie xo ERTE OSes) SSS w ss, 

‘ousing insurance program, sec. 8.. 


Title I 
‘Mutual mortgage insurance pro- 
gram, me SLA eee 
Housing insurance Pcs. 
207-210 (rental) pE AE 
Housing rrenen program, sec. 
213 (cooperative) .-....-...-.------ 
Rehabilitation and neighborhood 
conversion, sec, 220_.....--------- 
Relocation housing, see. 221........- 
Servicemen's mortgage insurance 

Q 

Title 

Se 

Se 

Sec. 


ance 
Title VII (m iilitary housing): 
poni Ae 


905, 966 A EEES PETE TO 
82 


3, 645, 216 
3, 440, 019 
5,316 
837,014 


CUE 200 REENE EASA PIA 
t e ai en eS eS So 


LA aN OESE PEE AES 


63, 427 


Total, authority to insure loans...| 29, 833, 994 44, 976, 306 


ther: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Revolving fund for liquidating pro- 


grams: 
Lanaham publie works. .-.--.......]----..0-0---|--s0<. SONSON sanssceidces|scnsennonatalcndaamuons! 


Defense community facility 


Abert pisnning, non-Federal 
public works: 

1st advanced planning.. 

2d advanced planning.. 


Alaska housing program............|-- 


program 
Loans for prefabricated housing-....|.... 


Public Housing Administration: 


AIDING WON T on roe Ie aac conus ETSE SE, E E 


Subsistence homesteads, ete____|_- 
Veterans’ reuse housing... -----|-- 
Homes conversion program... 


Total, T etk and Home 
Finance PE a OE 


See footnotes at end of table, 


---+- . ' 85, 883 


356 664, O47 


664, 647 


1958 
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Summary of public credit and money (gross) used under Federal housing and related programs, 1933 to June 30, 1957—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars) 


Authority to make loans, 
grants, purchase mort- 


Authority to expend from 
public-debt receipts 


gages, and insure loans 


Program 


Total Cumulated Total Gross 
current gross total current amount 
authority Anthony authority | borrowed | Treasury 
use 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Federal home-loan banks. -...--.-..-.--.-------- ® 1,090,000 f nanenane aduanana 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 


Appropriations oa 
Adminis- | Reserves sur: 
trative from (in x 
expenses ! | earnings aryen 
an 
capital) 
PRETE ESEE E EE $6150, 917 
8,836 | 229, 496 $6107, 245 
972, 799 | 2-25 Sse + 200, 


281,628 | 229, 496 458, 162 
Veterans’ Administration: 
A E S T 0%) a a A E E a a E ETAN a a 141, 340 { eon easel 683, 
Direct loans. -.-.2..2..2..22..... aoe 881, 150 672, 481 733, 484 1 29, 470 36 41, 980 
Total, Veterans’ Administration.........-...- 881, 150 23, 149, 018 733, 484 141, 340 
Department of Agriculture: 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Farmownership loans: 
o e, aaa eee nee an se seesenn—— 11 50, 000 503,517] 60,000) 683,446) (9. | 90,000 [-..2......| (@ E 
Insured_...---... 13 125, 000 276, Ol ENa A a a SEAS E SSS ESA R E | SA E E 
Farm housing loans... Tam 450, 000 122, 226 
Farm housing grants. .....--..-------...-.-]----.------. 
Contributions... 25.2... ceca cn nce nena |onenesacnen= 196 Jo AEN lar radeashhvnlessmeenant S E 
Total, Department of Agriculture.. 625, 000 799, 850 455, 000 684, 620 an $2, 400 |....... 
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1 Includes expenditures from appropriated and agency funds. § Figures excluded; Federal home-loan banks now privately owned. 


2 Lending authority limited by ag risen resources, including authority to expend 
e authority is equal to authority to ex- 


from public debt receipts (col. 3). 
pend from public debt receipts. 
3 Interest. 


nerally, 


4 Cumulative since transfer to HH FA; records while under RFC not available. 


§ Dividends. 
* Capital. 


* No monetary limitation; loans to prevent default of insured institutions, 
1 Unlimited, except by 


mum to which individual loans may be guaranteed, 


31 Amount authorized by Congress for fiscal year 1957, authority is granted annually, 


32 Not available. 
33 Annual limitation. 


4 Cumulative gross total of loans and grants, mortgages purchased, and loans 
insured. Excludes repayments, 


1 Represents allocations or reallocations to PHA and predecessors on basis of best’ 


information available, 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Tf you start with $85.5 billion as a gross 
figure through June 30, 1957, and add $6 
billion or more for fiscal year 1958, and then 
contemplate the additional subsidies and 
assistance provided in the four bills intro- 
duced in the current session of Congress, you 
see Federal housing and related subsidies 
and assistance reach the incredible figure of 
more than $100 billion. 


THE LOSS 


There are some people who contend that 
at least some of these programs make money. 
Even if this were true, it would be wrong. 
Fundamentally, the Federal Government 
should not be in business for profit in its 
relationship with taxpaying citizens of the 
United States. 

The fact is, it is impossible to tell what 
the total losses to Federal taxpayers are and 
will be in these housing and related pro- 
grams. There are many reasons for this. 

_ Among them are: 

1. Most of the programs run over long 
periods—up to 50 years—which are certain 
to include both good and bad times in the 
mortgage, real estate, and other housing and 
related markets; 

2. With very few exceptions, these pro- 
grams keep coming back for more credit 
authority and money; and 

3. In many instances these programs and 
their accounts are so interlaced and con- 
fused an intelligent accounting is practically 
impossible. 

OBVIOUS 


But there are some programs where as a 
matter of policy losses are built in, and in 
these to some extent losses to date can be 
counted, and potential losses can be foreseen, 
As examples, there are the public housing, 
and slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams. 

The Federal Government pays the annual 
deficits in debt service on PHA projects. 
Budget documents show Federal expendi- 
tures to finance these losses to date total a 


half-billion dollars. For the future, the law 
allows payments for this purpose totaling 
up to $336 million a year over the life of 
the 40-year bonds. The obvious loss in this 
program is certain to run to billions. 

In slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram the Federal Government appropriates 
to finance two-thirds of the losses. Budget 
documents show expenditures to cover these 
losses to date are approaching a quarter- 
billion dollars. And, this program is only 
now beginning to gather momentum. Built- 
in losses in this program, also are certain 
to run into more billions of obvious losses, 


CONTINGENT 


Losses of this nature are built in, and 
virtually certain in some of the programs. 
There are likely to be others which are con- 
tingent on economic and other factors, in- 
cluding lax administration of loose law. 

As of June 30, 1957, a year ago, the United 
States Treasury Department reported $44.7 
billion in contingent liabilities against Fed- 
eral housing and related programs. 

It is not contended, of course that all of 
this will be loss. The figure is cited only to 
indicate the magnitude of what is involved. 

These contingent liabilities include the 
mortgages insured by FHA and guaranteed by 
Veterans’ Administration, along with direct 
loans at low interest rates, such as those 
for college housing projects, and veterans 
which are supposed to be repaid, etc. 

Concern over some of the mortgage pro- 
grams is indicated by the recent establish- 
ment of the special-assistance program 
within the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, which is now authorized to spend 
up to $214 billion out of public debt re- 
ceipts to pick up so-called undesirable 
mortgages. More than $1.5 billion of this 
has been authorized this year. 

It is difficult to trace and calculate losses 
in these mortgage programs. There are 
numerous reasons for this. As examples: 

Losses on mortgages guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration will not show up 
in the records of Fannie May or any other 


housing agency. They must be ferreted out 
of expenditures charged to the Veterans’ 
Administration. Likewise, losses on mili- 
tary housing mortgages, insured by FHA, 
will not show on the records of FHA or 
Fannie May. They are hidden in appropri- 
ations to the military departments. 

In fact, it takes a long ride on a high- 
finance merry-go-round to find the losses in 
the FHA programs. The trail frequently 
leads through lending institutions, back to 
FHA, over to Fannie May, back to FHA, and 
ultimately to FHA reserves, or debentures. 
The debentures are backed 100 percent by 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States. 

UNRECORDED 


There is another kind of loss in these 
housing programs which is never recorded 
anywhere. It is the loss to tenants and 
home-buyers who pay excess rentals and 
prices as a result of mortgaging out and 
other so-called sponsor incentives. 

These practices increase costs which are 
cranked into rental rates and sale prices. 
There has been vast experience with these 
losses in the old 608 program, military hous- 
ing and some other existing programs, More 
such loss is proposed in the new programs 
for elderly persons and defense areas. But 
no one has calculated this loss. No one 
can. 

THE CRIME 

These are only examples of some of the 
losses in Federal housing and related pro- 
grams. They should not be regarded as a 
complete delineation. 

PROTECTED 

But there are two areas in Federal hous- 
ing and related programs where losses are 
held to the absolute minimum, The law 


spares no effort to protect the lenders and 
the sponsors. Both are insured, or guaran- 
teed, to the hilt. 

The lender is not only insured, but if, for 
any reason, he prefers not to keep even an 
insured mortgage, he is free to unload it 
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on Fannie May. The program is almost 
loss-proof to the lender. 

The same is true in the case of the spon- 
sor. In fact, it is never surprising to learn 
that a Federal housing mortgage exceeds 
the cost of the project, whether it is ad- 
mitted or not. 

In these aspects of Federal housing and 
related programs, loose law, and lax admin- 
istration are characteristic. When this is 
combined with more than $100 billion of 
public credit and Federal funds, crime is 
almost a certainty. But too often Federal 
housing laws make it legal. 


RECORD 


Even with the loose laws, I am advised by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
that since 1954 approximately 800 persons 
and firms have been sentenced for criminal 
fraud in Federal housing cases. 

The Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice has instituted actions in the courts 
throughout the country seeking to recover 
millions of dollars of excess mortgage pro- 
ceeds distributed to stockholders of corpo- 
rations organized to build apartments under 
the FHA titie VI program. To date, nearly 
$9 million has been recovered, and cases are 
pending seeking the recovery of $10 million 
more. 

The FHA reports show that, as of April 30, 
1958, claims totaling a quarter billion dol- 
lars had been paid in more than 628,000 
cases growing out of its title I home improve- 
ment program. 

The General Accounting Office, in a series 
of 24 administrative audit reports to date 
has reported deficiencies in the Federal hous- 
ing and related programs in every section of 
the country. 

In this connection, I introduced an amend- 
ment to the housing bill of 1954. Through 
tax practices we accidentally found the hous- 
ing scandals disclosed in 1952 and 1953. My 
amendment to the 1954 bill was in the na- 
ture of a whole new title to the Housing bill. 
Its purpose was to provide full responsibility 
and disclosure in all Federal housing pro- 


The provision allowing independent audit 
of public housing by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States was one of the 
parts of that title. Very few of those salu- 
tary provisions still remain in the law. In- 
dependent audit of public housing by the 
Comptroller General is one of those which 
still remain. But this bill would destroy the 
effectiveness of the audit. 

In view of the record, I submit that the 
publicly avowed purposes of these Federal 
housing programs would be better accom- 
plished if there were full responsibility and 
disclosure. 

This omnibus housing bill (S. 4035) would 
authorize $19 billion more in Federal funds 
and public credit to loosen, liberalize and 
finance the whole repertoire of Federal hous- 
ing programs. They are already character- 
ized by loose law, lax administration and 
widespread exploitation. 

Ishall vote against the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe] on behalf of the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
and ask that it be considered as a sub- 
stitute for both parts of the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Ohio for the Senator from Virginia will 
be stated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, my 
amendment is offered as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio on behalf of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered as a sub- 
stitute for that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
it is proposed to strike out all that fol- 
lows the period in line 15 down to and 
including line 3 on page 42 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Every contract for annual contributions 
shall require that the public-housing agency 
and its chairman shall annually, after an 
independent audit made by and certified 
to by the State auditor or other appropriate 
State official or by a public accountant of 
recognized standing of the books and ac- 
counts of the public-housing agency, trans- 
mit a copy of such audit and certify to the 
authority that the agency has complied with 
the provisions of this act and that the fi- 
nancial statements are true and correct. 
Such certification shall, in the absence of 
fraud or of evidence of waste or extrava- 
gance, disclosed by financial postaudits pur- 
suant to sections 814 and 816 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, and in the absence of evidence 
of violation of the provisions of this act, 
be accepted as final and conclusive by all 
officers of the Federal Government: Provided, 
That no provision of this section limits or 
reduces the authority of the General Ac- 
counting Office to audit expenditures under 
this act. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment I have offered 
is to accept the second part of the Byrd 
amendment and to reject the first part. 
It preserves all the rights which the 
General Accounting Office now has to 
audit these accounts. It deletes the right 
of prior approval by the Public Housing 
Administration—not the General Ac- 
counting Office. It is not the intention 
of the committee or of the substitute to 
in any way restrict the right of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to audit the ac- 
counts. If the audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office discloses any waste or 
extravagance, or any evidence of viola- 
tion of the law, or of false certification 
by local officials, appropriate action can 
be ordered. I believe that is what we 
are primarily interested in. 

The trouble has been the delay and 
frustration resulting from the necessity 
of obtaining prior approval from the Fed- 
eral agency of every item before the local 
authorities can move at the local level. 
I feel that my substitute would be a very 
beneficial compromise. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not quite understand 
the Senator's substitute. Would it add 
an independent audit to the routine 
which is established? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not by the Federal 
Government. It would reserve every 
right the General Accounting Office now 
has to audit. If the Senator will exam- 
ine the Byrd amendment, he will see that 
the effect of my substitute is to reject the 
first part of the Byrd amendment, which 
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relates to prior approval of the budget, 
and to modify the second part. That is 
the effect of my substitute. It will pre- 
serve the GAO’s right to audit. It will 
get rid of the necessity of prior approval 
of the budget of the local housing au- 
thorities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
law under which we are presently oper- 
ating contains no language on this point 
at all. However, PHA itself has required, 
in entering into a contract with a local 
housing authority, that at the beginning 
of each year, when the Authority sends 
its proposed budget for that year, the 
Authority shall set forth what it expects 
to spend and what it expects to take in. 
PHA accepts that and places it in its 
files in Washington. 

Then GAO has the right to audit any 
of the accounts at any time it wishes to 
do so. Under the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas the local 
housing authorities would not be re- 
quired to submit the preaudit of its pro- 
posed budget for the year. However, 
the amendment would give the GAO the 
right to audit any of the housing author- 
ity accounts at any time they wished to 
do so, and the right to require of housing 
authorities any information GAO may 
deem necessary. Under the proposed 
amendment GAO could adopt the same 
regulations which PHA has with respect 
to a preaudit or with respect to the sub- 
mission of budget figures. GAO could do 
that. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask either 
the Senator from Indiana or the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas whether the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is in support 
of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing that they are not. 

Mr. BUSH. Are they opposed to it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a letter 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in which they disapprove the 
amendment. They say they will try to 
do the same thing with more efficient ad- 
ministration. That is more or less a con- 
fession that the regulation and practice 
of the Agency has held up and prevented 
a proper development of the program. I 
shall be glad to insert the whole letter 
in the Recor, or read it to the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to hear what 
they have to say on this very important 
matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a letter 
from Mr. Cole, the Administrator, in 
which he says, in part: 

In a program of this magnitude, involving 
as it does many technical matters in the 
fields of finance, construction, property 
maintenance, and office administration, Fed- 
eral employees will sometimes use bad judg- 
ment in performing assigned duties, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that we may hear the 
Senator? 

(Mr, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
The Senate will 


ProxmireE in the chair). 
be in order. 
Mr.FULBRIGHT. Icontinue to read: 
This has undoubtedly happened in the 
past despite our best efforts. Undoubtedly, 
despite our continuing efforts, mistakes will 
be made in the future since no level of Gov- 
ernment has a monopoly of wisdom or ex- 
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perience. We can only continue to exert 
our best effort to keep these cases to a 
minimum. 

On behalf of myself and Mr. Slusser, the 
Public Housing Commissioner, I wish to as- 
sure your Committee that we will continue 
to make every effort to overcome the obsta- 
cles confronting the low-rent public hous- 
ing program so that it can proceed as rapidly 
as possible. We will again, as we have fre- 
quently done in the past, reexamine our ex- 
isting procedures with a view to eliminating 
any unnecessarily detailed supervision. No 
additional legislation is necessary for this 
purpose, other than the provisions of title 
IV of S. 3399 with which you are familiar. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1958. 

Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: As you know, we 
testified before your committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Housing on May 12. Since then 
your committee has reported S. 4035 which 
incorporates, in title IV, far-reaching amend- 
ments to low-rent housing legislation, Be- 
cause these amendments were not the subject 
of our earlier testimony, I thought it would 
be helpful if we briefly indicated our gen- 
eral views on the problems to which the title 
is addressed, 

We have given very careful consideration 
to the provisions in title IV and strongly 
recommend that the title be deleted from 
the bill because it is our firm conviction that 
the low-rent public-housing program could 
be destroyed by the abuses which might 
easily result from its enactment. We know, 
too, that the program has been faced in 
recent years by serious difficulties, particu- 
larly in finding appropriate sites. The rapid 
growth of our cities and towns and the rapid 
disappearance of vacant land within their 
borders have materially delayed the entire 
program. 

This is so because the choice of public- 
housing sites is often limited by practical 
inability to cross political boundary lines; 
by the fact that low-income families cannot 
afford to commute to their work from out- 
lying areas which are not served by cheap 
public transportation; and by the inability 
to pay very high prices for remaining cen- 
trally located sites, including slum-cleared 
sites. Localities tend to prefer slum-cleared 
sites or other expensive downtown sites for 
low-rent housing because the location is 
good, but then find that land costs are so 
high that the construction must consist of 
large institutional appearing projects which 
are not locally acceptable. 

This type of problem cannot be solved by 
enacting Federal legislation. However, that 
does not mean that no solution is possible. 
On the contrary, while the problems are 
knotty and the obstacles are real, we have 
undertaken a number of steps which we be- 
lieve are realistically addressed to their solu- 
tion. With certain exceptions which led us 
to recommend the enactment of title IV of 
S. 3399 and which are fully covered in our 
testimony before your Housing Subcommit- 
tee, we have found that administrative action 
can be taken to overcome the basic difi- 
culties. For example, a demonstration proj- 
ect has been developed in Cedartown, Ga., 
consisting of single-family dwellings and du- 
plexes, located on individual lots scattered 
through appropriate neighborhoods, This 
demonstration points the way to many im- 
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provements to the program. These include: 
(1) Savings in land costs, in that local au- 
thorities will not be forced to acquire ex- 
pensive parcels as is n where 
contiguous lots must be assembled; (2) sav- 
ings in construction costs through opening 
the field to small local contractors, the use 
of prefabrication, and the utilization of local 
labor; (3) savings in management costs by 
obtaining increased tenant maintenance; (4) 
stimulation of small-business enterprise 
through participation of the small contrac- 
tors; and (5) elimination of the institutional 
character of projects and the isolation of the 
tenants. 

At Montgomery, Ala., the Agency assisted 
the local authority in the acquisition of an 
existing apartment building which was con- 
verted to low-rent use. The building had 
been insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and was in economic distress. 
The cost of this project, including the cost 
of necessary changes to adapt the structure 
for low-rent use, was approximately $4,773 
per dwelling as against an estimated cost for 
constructing a new project of $12,000 per 
dwelling. 

At Philadelphia, Pa., the Agency and the 
local authority are now engaged in perfect- 
ing plans for a low-rent project along these 
lines: Instead of constructing new dwellings, 
the local authority, with Federal financial 
assistance, will acquire individual existing 
row houses which, after repair or rehabilita- 
tion, will be used to provide housing for low- 
income families. These units will be located 
in an area where the housing generally, al- 
though suffering from some depreciation, can 
be saved for long continued use through ac- 
tion by the owners and pursuant to the 
police power of the city. Properties to be 
acquired will be scattered over the area. Ac- 
quisition will be through voluntary sale by 
the owners. Current estimates indicate that 
the per-unit cost of this project, including 
acquisition price and the cost of repairs, will 
approximate $10,000. 

The Cedartown plan will solve many prob- 
lems in the program for small and medium- 
sized communities. A variation of this plan 
through the substitution of small apart- 
ment buildings on scattered sites for the 
type of structures used at Cedartown will 
materially aid in cutting costs in larger 
cities. 

The Montgomery and Philadelphia plans 
may help provide the answer for the diffi- 
culties encountered in the large urban areas. 
In addition to the cost savings possible, 
these plans will permit the community to 
obtain low-rent housing which conforms 
to the general character of the city. Both 
plans will contribute substantially to efforts 
which are being made in many urban areas 
to conserve existing housing properties 
from depreciation and decay, While neither 
plan will produce new housing, they will 
prolong the useful life of existing housing 
and remove economically derelict properties 
from the market and thus stimulate private 
real estate and construction enterprises. 

One of the major objectives of title IV of 
S. 4035 is to eliminate unnecessary redtape 
imposed by the Federal Government. I am 
in full accord with this objective. However, 
I do not believe that the solution lies in 
the complete removal of all Federal super- 
vision over the expenditure of Federal funds 
by the independent local public housing 
authorities, as title IV would do. That 
title would provide that the local public 
agencies, which are virtually independent of 
control by local municipal elected officials, 
would be free of any supervision by any 
Federal officials, except where a self-certifi- 
cation procedure reveals fraud or gross 
waste. z 

In a nationwide program which is neces- 
sarily compiex, Federal supervision serves 
not only to protect the integrity of the pro- 
gram, but also serves to avoid the technical 
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distortion of purposes and unfair discrimina- 
tions among different localities which may 
readily arise as a result of widespread oper- 
ations by many hundreds of local agencies 
of varying size and experience. The Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to the public to 
see that Federal tax dollars are spent for 
the purposes intended by the Congress. It 
also must avoid favored treatment for one 
city or area as compared to another. Some 
inefficient or corrupt individuals will work 
their way into any program involving pub- 
lic funds, and there is also a Federal respon- 
sibility to prevent this wherever’ possible. 
All this requires reasonable supervision by 
the Federal Government. For example, 
Public Housing Administration and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office auditors have pointed 
the way to many local housing authorities 
to save hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
utility charges, in maintenance costs, and 
in loss of interest on uninvested idle funds, 

In a program of this magnitude, involv- 
ing as’ it does many technical matters in 
the fields of finance, construction, property 
maintenance, and office administration, 
Federal employees will sometimes use bad 
judgment in performing assigned duties. 
This has undoubtedly happened in the past 
despite our best efforts. Undoubtedly, de- 
spite our continuing efforts, mistakes will 
be made in the future since no level of 
Government has a monopoly of wisdom or 
experience. We can only continue to exert 
our best effort to keep these cases to a 
minimum. f 

On behalf of myself and Mr. Slusser, the 
Public Housing Commissioner, I wish to 
assure your committee that we will con- 
tinue to make every effort to overcome the 
obstacles confronting the low-rent public 
housing program so that it can proceed as 
rapidly as possible. We will again, as we 
have frequently done in the past, reexamine 
our existing procedures with a view to 
eliminating any unnecessarily detailed sup- 
ervision. No additional legislation is neces- 
sary for this purpose, other than the pro- 
visions of title IV of S. 3399 with which you 
are familiar. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The effect of the 
letter is that Mr. Cole more or less con- 
fesses that the necessity for prior ap- 
proval has constituted a major problem. 
What we are saying is: Why do we not 
correct it by legislation? I believe it 
ought to be corrected by legislation. I 
wish to emphasize to the Senator from 
Ohio that the substitute in no way 
changes the power of GAO to audit very 
last nickel. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is in conformity with 
the views of the Comptroller General. 
The Comptroller General feels that the 
budget should be submitted in advance 
of the fiscal year and that in the budget 
the contemplated expenditures should be 
set forth. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas would eliminate the ne- 
cessity of filing a budget setting forth 
the expenditures, and would place in the 
Federal agency no control over the con- 
templated expenditures. 

There is a further weakness in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, in that the audit may be made 
by a private public accountant. The 
Housing Agency is allowed to certify it 
as accurate and correct. That audit be- 
comes conclusive against all Federal 
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Government officials, unless there is 
found to exist fraud, waste, or extrava- 
gance, but nothing is said about neglect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Nothing is said about 
expenditures which, in the operation of 
low-rental housing, would seem to be 
monumental in character. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure my good 
friend from Ohio would not deliberately 
misstate either the objections of GAO 
or the provisions of the Fulbright sub- 
stitute amendment. With all due defer- 
ence to him, I believe his zeal has caused 
him to state some slight inaccuracies. 
I am sure he will bear with me in my 
unanimous-consent request to place in 
the Recorp a letter from the Comptroller 
General to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, under 
date of July 3, 1958, in which his views 
are set forth in different terms than were 
stated a few minutes ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not know what 
is contained in the letter. I may have 
read it, but will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania point out in what respect there 
is a substantial difference between what 
T have said and what the Comptroller 
General has said? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 3, 1958. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 25, 1958, received June 
30, 1958, requesting us to submit recom- 
mended changes in the language of the last 
2 sentences of section 10 (c) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 as that section 
would be amended by section 403 (b) of 
5. 4035. You request us to suggest changes 
which will achieve to the maximum possible 
extent the objectives of the existing lan- 
guage, but which will adequately protect the 
interests of the Federal Government. 

The language in question would make 
final and conclusive on all officers of the 
Federal Government annual certifications by 
local public housing authorities that such 
authorities had complied with the provi- 
sions of the Housing Act of 1937 and that 
their financial statements were true and cor- 
rect. The only exception to the finality of 
such certifications would be in the case of 
fraud or evidence of gross waste or extrava- 
gance. 

We have not been informed as to precisely 
what objectives this language was intended 
to achieve. After careful consideration of 
the language we believe that its effect, 
whether so intended or not, would be to pre- 
clude effective action by the Public Housing 
Administration or the General Accounting 
Office in cases of nonfraudulent violations 
of the Housing Act of 1937 by local public 
housing authorities. Such violations well 
might occur because of honest but erroneous 
individual interpretations of the act by the 
840 local authorities involved. We also be- 
lieve the language, together with the pro- 
posed policy of administration contained in 
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section 401 of S. 4035, would prevent effec- 
tive corrective action in most cases of waste 
and extravagance by local authorities in the 
operation of projects. Whatever money 
might be wasted by a local authority would 
eventually increase the Federal subsidy 
payment. Where Federal funds are so di- 
rectly involved, we are firmly of the opinion 
that Federal supervision is both appropriate 
and needed, 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot be adequately protected if 
supervision by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration is so limited as to preclude that 
agency from taking effective corrective ac- 
tion to prevent waste and extravagance in 
the operation of public housing projects, 

Perhaps, as you suggest, the problem is 
principally one of administration. Since 
PHA supervision of low-rent housing project 
operations is based mainly on the terms of 
the annual contributions contracts, one 
solution might be to prescribe by statute 
the detailed terms of such contracts so far as 
they concern PHA supervision. We believe 
such an approach to the problem would 
focus attention on the specific areas of con- 
cern to the local public housing authorities 
with the possibility of agreement on terms 
which would give greater autonomy to the 
local authorities but still provide for that 
degree of PHA supervision necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. CLARK. In the language of the 
substitute amendment, as offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas—and I ask my 
good friend from Ohio to read it care- 
fully—certification by the certified pub- 
lic accountant, either a private or a State 
accountant, “shall, in the absence of 
fraud or of evidence of waste or extrava- 
gance——” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I mentioned that. 

Mr. CLARK. “And in the absence of 
evidence of violation of the provisions of 
this act.” I do not believe the Senator 
from Ohio mentioned that point; nor 
did he mention the proviso, “That no 
provision of the section limits or reduces 
the authority of the General Accounting 
Office to audit expenditures under this 
act.” 

Isubmit that the powers of the General 
Accounting Office under the substitute 
amendment, are just as strong as they 
are today. It is true that the PHA can- 
not knock down 11 trees or put in a 
Coca-Cola machine, but the General Ac- 
counting Office does not have any of its 
prerogatives changed at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It does not have a 
budget on which to base its audit, 

Mr. CLARK. Of course it does. The 
housing authorities must show a budget. 
They must keep figures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But there is no budget 
which has been approved by the Federal 
Government prior to the time the ex- 
penditures have been made, 

Mr. CLARK. That is not an audit. 
That is a preaudit. That is what has 
caused all the trouble. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only way the Fed- 
eral Government can protect itself is by 
saying, “We are putting up $114 million 
this year. We want you to pay off that 
debt as quickly as youcan. We want you 
to do that so you will probably be able to 
reduce rentals. In order to achieve that 
objective, we do not want you to buy 
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high-priced Cadillacs or Buicks, or make 
similar expenditures.” 

Mr. CLARK. Is that not waste? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that not extrava- 
gance? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us keep the REC- 
orD clear. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania construe the language to mean 
that if they bought articles of that type, 
such action would fall within the mean- 
ing of waste or extravagance? 

Mr. CLARK. I certainly do. I should 
think that an individual who did that 
could be surcharged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
be willing to accept some further lan- 
guage? 

Mr. CLARK, This amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 
I simply asked him to yield. I have con- 
cluded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language is: “or 
neglect or expenditures not reasonably 
compatible with the operation of a low- 
rental housing project.” 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I do not see how 
either of those provisions would change 
the meaning of the bill. If the Senator 
feels that it is of major importance to 
add the word “negligence,” I shall be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, And also: “or expen- 
ditures not reasonably compatible with 
the operation of a low-rental housing 
project.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
accept that suggestion. My interpreta- 
tion is that the language means that; 
but I am perfectly willing to modify my 
substitute in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio. 

y Mr: President, I so modify my substi- 
ute. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Imissed a part of the col- 
loguy. Is the Senator from Ohio satis- 
fied with the modification? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It makes the amend- 
ment much better. I think it will 
achieve the objectives which the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] said 
were implicit in the language used. I 
suggested the addition of the language: 
“or neglect or expenditures which are 
not reasonably compatible with the op- 
eration of low-rental public housing.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept the modification; and I 
so modify my substitute. 

Mr. THYE. May I ask a question? 
What the Senator proposes is an audit, 
if that is deemed advisable, to make cer- 
tain that the person who has obtained 
a loan is making payments annually to 
the best of his ability. Is that the expla- 
nation of the proposed amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. Audits will 
be made as usual by the General Ac- 
counting Office. There are public hous- 
ing projects in various localities. The 
amendment is intended to give the local 
authorities a little greater freedom in 
managing their own affairs, so as to get 
away from too great a centralization in 
Washington. 

The post-audit of the General Ac- 
counting Office will be maintained, 
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Mr. THYE. I concur in that view; 
but it has been a little difficult to under- 
stand the debate. It was difficult to fol- 
low the intent and purpose of the amend- 
ment. A person who becomes the bene- 
ficiary of such a loan must make monthly 
payments, must he not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
relates to local public housing author- 
ities. That is what we are concerned 
with. 

Mr. CLARK. We are not talking 
about loans at all. I think I can explain 
the matter to the Senator. 

A number of tenants may live in a 
low-rent public housing project. They 
make monthly payments of rent. Their 
monthly expenditures are made for oper- 
ations. We are talking about the audit 
of those local funds. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I was try- 
ing to have made clear, because the de- 
bate, as I have followed it, was most con- 
fusing at times. I wanted to have it so 
clarified that there would not be any 
question. When the Senator interjected 
the statement that some persons were 
buying Cadillacs, it seemed to me that 
they would have to make positive annual 
payments of rent, and that that should 
not be contingent upon whether they 
bought Cadillacs or not. They must 
make rental payments in accordance 
with a specific contract. 

Mr. CLARK. The Cadillacs we are 
talking about, if they exist at all—I sus- 
pect they do not—will be Cadillacs 
bought by the management personnel of 
the housing operations, not by the ten- 
ants. We are talking about expendi- 
tures made in the operation of the proj- 
ects. I do not think Cadillacs need to 
enter the discussion at all. 

Mr. THYE. Now we are getting an 
explanation and a clarification of the 
question. I have sat here listening, and, 
so help me, I have found the colloquy 
which has taken place to be most diffi- 
cult to understand. I did not know 
whether the Senator was referring to an 
individual in the housing unit, the ad- 
ministrator, or to whom he was refer- 
ring, when he spoke about Cadillacs. 

Mr, CLARK, I must say that I think 
the Senator’s confusion was entirely un- 
derstandable. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio whether, if the modi- 
fied substitute of the Senator from 
Arkansas were adopted—I understand 
the Senator from Arkansas has accepted 
the modification—it would do away with 
the review of the budgets which custo- 
marily are presented by the local hous- 
ing authorities? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator from 
Ohio, the sponsor of the original amend- 
ment, whether that proposal is accept- 
able to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment 
which has been modified is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. BUSH. That is true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is not a modifica- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the law 
should remain as it is, requiring the 
submitting of a budget and the itemiza- 
tion of expenses. But to achieve what 
has been achieved is better than not to 
achieve anything atall. It is not wholly 
acceptable to me, but I think it is better 
than what has been offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], as amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk, and I ask that it be stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 2, after the word “policy”, it is 
proposed to strike out “to promote proj- 
ects planned as parts of appropriate 
and well protected neighborhoods, to 
avoid projects so large as to constitute 
communities of one economic class, to 
plan projects with the lowest feasible 
density and of architectural patterns in 
keeping with sound local practice, to 
arrange dwelling structures so as to fa- 
cilitate transfer to families whose in- 
comes increased beyond the limits for 
continued occupancy.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
South Carolina has discussed this 
amendment with me, as has the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who, by 
the way, is one of the original authors 
of the public housing legislation. I un- 
derstand the amendment has been dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CaAPEHART] also. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the 
amendment, but I wish to make an ex- 
planation, 

The amendment relates to a state- 
ment of policy supplementing that con- 
tained in the existing law. It has been 
my contention all along that it is not 
necessary to add existing statutes to this 
particular wording, that the law as it 
exists today already includes the power 
to do what is really intended by this 
wording. 

The Public Housing Administration 
has recently completed one particular 
project, on an experimental basis, at 
Cedartown, Ga. What it really amounts 
to is a spreading out of public housing 
units as 1-, 2-, or 3-family units, on 
vacant lots, wherever they may be found, 
instead of constructing the ordinary, 
institutional type of housing. 

By agreeing to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I would not want it to be under- 
stood that we are in any way objecting 
to this practice, remembering that it can 
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be done only by the local authority itself. 
It is something over which the local au- 
thority has control. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The same procedure 
which is in current use in Cedartown, 
Ga., is presently in use in Philadelphia, 
Pa. I associate myself with the com- 
ments of the Senator from Alabama and 
reiterate that I do not think this par- 
ticular language is needed in the act in 
order to enable the authority to con- 
tinue to do what it is doing now, which 
is all the amendment calls for. For that 
reason, I shall not object to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is wholly within 
the control of the local authorities. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I also 
objected to the languege which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina would strike from the bill, 
as well as many other provisions in the 
bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, dealing with pub- 
lic housing. In anticipation of offering 
my own amendments to strike the ob- 
jectionable language from the bill, I have 
a statement, which I shall not read at 
this time, since the major parts of the 
bill to which I have objection have 
already been deleted. The pending 
amendment would remove the other pro- 
visions covered by amendments I orig- 
inally planned to offer. Under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no necessity for my 
burdening the Senate with the reading 
of my statement, but I do ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ELLENDER 

It is with a great deal of regret that I feel 
compelled to oppose the low rent public 
housing provisions of S. 4035, the Housing 
Act of 1958. 

As Senators know, I along with Senators 
Taft and Wagner, was a cosponsor of the 
original legislation which became the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, 

Basically, that act was and still is good 
legislation. It is founded on the premise 
that the Federal Government, acting through 
locally constituted Public Housing Au- 
thorities, has the responsibility of assisting 
in providing decent dwellings to families of 
low income. 

As the Banking and Currency Committee 
report on the Housing Act of 1949 points 
out, the legislative proposals embodied in 
that enactment were the result of earnest 
and detailed study. Actually, the public 
housing provisions originated in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. Beginning in mid-1944, the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Re- 
development of the Senate Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
commenced an examination of every aspect 
of the housing problem. It held hearings 
throughout the country, receiving testi- 
mony from every available source including 
national organizations interested in housing, 
representatives of the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal governments and individual experts in 
the field of housing. 

On the basis of subcommittee recom- 
mendations, I—along with Senators Wag- 
ner and Taft—in November of 1945, intro- 
duced S. 1592, That bill was the subject of 
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detailed hearings, consuming in excess of 2 
months. S. 1592 was favorably reported to 
the Senate in April of 1946, was passed by the 
Senate, but failed to pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In the 80th Congress, Senators Taft, Wag- 
ner, and I introduced S. 866, which was for 
all practical purposes substantially identi- 
cal with S. 1592. That bill, too, was the sub- 
ject of extensive hearings before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 1947 
and again in 1948. It was favorably reported 
to the Senate. 

In the meantime, the Joint Committee on 
Housing had been created in 1947. The 
joint committee held a number of hearings, 
resulting in the modification and amend- 
ment of S. 866, which passed the Senate as 
amended, but failed to pass the House, in 
1948. 

The Housing Act of 1949, to which I have 
referred, was the ultimate outgrowth of the 
study and consideration which various com- 
mittees and joint committees of the Con- 
gress had given to postwar and future 
housing problems beginning in 1944. With 
special reference to the low-rent housing 
features, it was our judgment that low-rent 
public housing should be made available on 
the basis of need, where private enterprise 
housing for low-income families was in short 
supply, or nonexistent. 

The philosophy back of this legislation, 
was at the time, often criticized, as it has 
been since. However, that philosophy still 
makes sense to me today. It was our belief 
then, and it is my belief now, that since the 
Federal Government—through many pro- 
grams—including the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration home-loan program, and the so- 
called Veterans’ Administration home loan 
guaranty program, make it possible for per- 
sons of moderate or high income to obtain 
decent housing with Government assistance, 
then similar treatment should, and must, 
be extended to families of low income. 

Thus, in the 1949 act, we provided, in effect, 
for subsidized housing for low-income fami- 
lies with the definite understanding that 
once the maximum low-income limits were 
reached, those families should be compelled 
to vacate subsidized public-housing projects 
and move into housing which private enter- 
prise, bolstered by assistance in the form of 
FHA home loans and VA home-loan guar- 
anties, was providing. 

The bill before the Senate at this time 
completely abandons this approach. While 
calling for the construction of additional 
low-rent housing units, it nevertheless pro- 
ceeds to go off on an economic and social 
tangent. For example, no longer would per- 
sons whose income exceeded the public hous- 
ing maximum be required to vacate subsi- 
dized public-housing units. On the contra- 
ry, they could choose to remain in such units 
as tenants, or—in the alternative—be given 
the opportunity to purchase their own units, 
with payments extending over a period of 
40 years, compared with the maximum of 30 
years under both the FHA and VA home-loan 


programs. 

In addition, S. 4035 proposes to amend the 
declaration of policy in the Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, in such a manner as to 
direct the construction of either single or 
multi-family low-rent-housing projects in 
appropriate and well protected neighbor- 
hoods. 


With this specific directive is additional 
authority for housing authorities to acquire 
by purchase, or otherwise, existing single or 
multiunit dwellings in these areas. 

Thus, in almost any manner imaginable, 
S. 4035 amounts to an abandonment, if not a 
complete repudiation, of the philosophy 
motivating the Housing Act of 1937 and the 
Housing Act of 1949—a philosophy based up- 
on the sound, and I regard as irrebuttable 
premise, that the provision of housing to the 
American people must remain primarily in 
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the hands of free, private enterprise, with 
the Federal Government lending its assist- 
ance in the areas of low-rent public housing 
and slum clearance only when private enter- 
prise has been shown unable or unwilling to 
act. 

I want to again place myself on record at 
this time as stating emphatically that I be- 
lieve in public housing—I think that it meets 
a great and perhaps growing need among 
citizens of low income for decent housing 
for themselves and their families which they 
would otherwise be unable to obtain. How- 
ever, I refuse to become a party to legislation 
which would expand the sphere of federally 
subsidized competition with private enter- 
prise into an area where such competition, 
or action, has not been shown to be neces- 
sary. 

In brief, I stand by the philosophy behind 
and the provisions of the Housing Act of 1949. 
I would welcome an opportunity to vote for 
an increased number of dwelling units under 
the authority of that act. I respectfully urge 
the Senate to join with me in repudiating 
the philosophy which has promoted the pro- 
mulgation of S. 4035, and to reaffirm the wis- 
dom and logic which formed the basis of the 
existing low rent and public housing and 
slum clearance authority, namely the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. 

I have sought today to attack the pending 
bill on its merits. However, I might add 
that, as drafted, the bill proposes to au- 
thorize federally-subsidized imposition of 
smaller low rent housing projects in what- 
ever neighborhood or part of a community 
in which the local housing authority might 
decide to place such projects. It is entirely 
conceivable that the construction or acqui- 
sition of low rent housing facilities in neigh- 
borhoods where property values are high, 
could and would result in the deterioration 
of those property values by the influx of 
low income families. In addition, should 
the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
termine to again embark upon another foray 
into the legislative domain, as it did in 1954 
in the school segregation decisions, and de- 
termine that segregation on the basis of race 
in local-authorized and administered hous- 
ing authorities is unconstitutional, our 
country, indeed, each and every community 
in our country, would face the prospect of 
federally-subsidized “block-busting” expe- 
ditions designed to destroy and disrupt es- 
tablished neighborhoods, and destroy the 
traditional and established patterns of eco- 
nomic and social development of urban, 
suburban, and even semi-rural areas. 

For this reason, too, I must frankly state 
to the Senate that in my judgment the 
Housing Act of 1958, S. 4035, especially inso- 
far as the low-rent public housing provi- 
sions are concerned, amounts to civil rights 
legislation under the guise of providing de- 
cent housing to low income families. If it 
is the desire of the Senate to align Uncle 
Sam at the side of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
other such organizations in embarking upon 
mandatory, community-wide racial integra- 
tion of private housing, then I suggest that 
such legislation be incorporated into an area 
where it more properly belongs, in a civil 
rights bill, which could be studied by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee for possible 
constitutional questions. Such provisions 
of law should not be tucked away in a hous- 
ing bill. 

I realize that this is complicated, techni- 
cal legislation. I am frank to admit that 
since the bill was originally ordered re- 
ported, pressing committee work and other 
duties have not permitted me to study the 
measure is as great detail as I would like to. 
However, I have studied it sufficiently to 
convince me that—insofar as the low-rent 
housing features are concerned—it is bad 
legislation. It is bad legislation because it 
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would further inject the long arm of Uncle 
Sam's heavy-handed bureaucracy into the 
entire housing field; it is bad legislation be- 
cause it abandons the sane and sensible 
concept of low rent public housing as em- 
bodied in the 1949 act; it is bad legislation 
because it attempts to accomplish social ob- 
jectives, which are found repugnant to large 
numbers of our citizens, under the guise of 
providing decent housing to all of those 
citizens, at fair and reasonable prices, and 
under fair and reasonable conditions. 

I urge that the far-reaching changes in 
the low rent public housing act, as proposed 
in this bill, be stricken, and that primary 
responsibility for the provision of medium 
and high income housing be left in the 
hands of private enterprise, where it right- 
fully belongs. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
had prepared to make some remarks on 
the amendment; but since my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], has accepted the 
amendment, I shall not take the time of 
the Senate for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
had printed an amendment, identified as 
“7-9-58-B,”’ which seeks to extend from 
30 years to 40 years the allowable time 
for mortgages under section 203 (b) (3) 
of the National Housing Act. I have 
not called up the amendment, and I do 
not propose to call it up, because I be- 
lieve the committee has had before it a 
rather extensive amount of testimony— 
including testimony from me—on the 
desirability of that change. In that 
connection, I refer my colleagues to the 
hearings on the Housing Act of 1958, 
pages 238-243 and page 613. I think 
that in the building industry, there is 
an enormous amount of sentiment in 
favor of that change. 

It would result in reducing the carry- 
ing charges on individual homes by ap- 
proximately 1 percent, as contrasted 
with the present situation; and it also 
would result in a 9 percent saving in 
terms of the monthly carrying charge 
for the normal house, which includes 
payments on both principal and interest, 
in the case of so many of the FHA 
mortgages. 

I am confident the distinguished 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee, 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], regards this matter in the 
same way I do, in view of his traditional 
desire to encourage home building and 
home ownership. 

At this time I seek assurance that this 
question continues to be under really 
active consideration by the subcommit- 
tee, with a view to taking action on it if, 
as a result of the experience with other 
40-year programs under the present law, 
such action is found to be desirable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York has well stated 
exactly what I would have stated. The 
matter is receiving study. Facts and 
figures are being collected in order to 
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determine whether it is feasible and ad- 
visable to do this very thing. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from New York that if the results of the 
study indicate that it should be done, I 
shall be ready to act accordingly. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama; his attitude 
on this matter is typical of the way in 
which he has approached the entire 
question of housing. 

Mr. President, I could not resume my 
seat without making clear the great debt 
the entire country owes to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] in connection with the 
pending bill, which I believe must result 
in great progress in connection with the 
urban-renewal program and other pro- 
grams of great importance to those who 
live in the large cities and in other areas, 
such as are found in New York. We are 
deeply indebted both to him and to my 
dear friend, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CareHart] who has cooperated in 
connection with what today appears to 
be so constructive a result. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 51, 
in line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
“and.” 

On page 51, between lines 2 and 3, it 
is proposed to insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

(6) inserting before the semicolon in sec- 
tion 402 (c) (2) a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the administrator shall ex- 
tend financial assistance to educational in- 
stitutions under section 405 only after con- 
sultation with, and in accordance with the 
advice and recommendations of, said Office 
of Education”; and, 


On page 51, in line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out “(6)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(7).” 

- Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 

ident, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] intended to submit the amend- 
ment; but he has been called from the 
Chamber. 

Therefore, in representing the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, I 
have offered the amendment, because 
my attention has been called to the fact 
that the bill provides loans for the con- 
struction of educational facilities, in- 
cluding classrooms, laboratories, and so 
forth, which really constitute a part of 
an educational program. Therefore, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should have consulting author- 
ity on this part of the program, as pro- 
vided by the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment to an amendment 
which I offered, which previously was 
adopted. 

I believe the pending amendment is 
& splendid addition to the bill, and I 
believe that the able Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] likewise takes 
that position. 
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So I urge that the amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, inas- 
much as in the subcommittee I was the 
author of the section to which the pend- 
ing amendment is offered, I wish to say 
that I believe this amendment is an ex- 
cellent one, and should be adopted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was the 
author of the amendment, and we 
amended it so as to guarantee the bonds. 

Mr. CLARK. This section of the bill 
has to do with expanding educational 
facilities and the like. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Smith]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a purely technical 
amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will pe stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 5 and 6, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “out in the proviso thereto the fol- 
lowing: ‘proviso of subsection 10 (b), or, 
where applicable, the second proviso of 
subsection 10 (c)’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘sentence of sec- 
tion 10 (b)’.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, be- 
fore the third reading of the bill, I 
should like to say a word in regard to 
this bill and many other housing bills 
which have been before the Senate in 
the past several years. They have 
largely represented the handiwork, and 
certainly the direction, of our staff di- 
rector, Jack Carter. 

This bill will probably be the last one 
to be prepared under his direction, for 
he is leaving the subcommittee, much to 
my regret, although I must say that I 
am delighted that, in leaving, he is be- 
coming a citizen of the State of Ala- 
bama. So his departure will be our loss, 
insofar as the subcommittee and the 
entire Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee are concerned, but it will be a great 
gain for the State of Alabama. 

Jack Carter has been a master in 
handling housing matters of all kinds, 
not only in connection with the housing 
legislation, but also in keeping up with 
the housing programs, as our work has 
proceeded. After all, measures which 
relate to housing constitute a major 
part of the responsibility of our sub- 
committee. 

So, Mr. President, before action on 
this bill is completed, I wish to pay this 
tribute to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Presicent, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks the 
Senator from Alabama has made. I be- 
lieve this is one of the most successful 
programs our Government has under- 
taken in any field. It is presently con- 
tributing more, I believe, to the rejuve- 
nation of our economy than almost any- 
ae else the Government has dealt 
with. ` 
Much of the success of the program 
has been due to the very wise and intel- 
ligent direction which has come from 
Jack Carter; and I cannot commend 
him too highly. I join in the expres- 
sions of regret that he is leaving the 
committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to say amen to each and every 
word the able Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] and the able Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] have 
had to say about Jack Carter. I concur 
in all that they have said about him. 
His assistance has been invaluable. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I am delighted that the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has raised the subject. I join 
heartily with my colleagues, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, and 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, in their remarks, and also wish to 
say it has been a real pleasure to work 
with this very capable member of the 
committee staff. We are indebted to him. 
We shall miss Jack Carter. I wish to 
join other Senators in wishing him God- 
speed and success, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to say 
that the best judgment he ever showed 
in his life was when he married a girl 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate but a few moments. I 
wish to say a few words about the bill, 
because we worked hard on it for many 
weeks—indeed, many months—and it is 
a very important piece of legislation. 

I wish to speak particularly for a mo- 
ment about the urban renewal features 
of the bill. I have been a constant sup- 
porter of a slum clearance and urban re- 
newal program since I have been on the 
committee. I have seen with my own 
eyes what benefits can come to some of 
our cities by the operation of this pro- 
gram. 

I have been somewhat fearful about 
the future of the program. Because I 
have been fearful of it, I submitted an 
amendment which would have caused the 
States to play a larger part in financing 
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the program, and thus increase the 
amount of public funds available for 
slum clearance and urban renewal. 

I think the sums of money we are 
spending in connection with the urban- 
renewal program are not large when con- 
sidered in relation to other programs. 
For instance, only this week the Senate 
voted appropriations amounting to more 
than $1 billion in connection with a $12 
billion program for development of water 
resources. The urban-renewal program 
is going to be very expensive, too. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] pointed out in his 
remarks this week on the Senate floor 
that the urban-renewal program, merely 
considering the plans which are now 
known, will cost from $70 billion to $95 
billion, of which $15 billion must come 
from public funds. I am speaking of bil- 
lions of dollars, so one can see this is a 
program of tremendous magnitude. 

In view of the very heavy demands on 
the Treasury of the United States, and in 
view of the fact that we are facing the 
likelihood of an $11 billion deficit in the 
current fiscal year, I am fearful that if 
an economy wave overtakes the Senate, 
such as took place in 1957, when the de- 
fense program was sharply curtailed, the 
urban-renewal program may be hit. It 
was for that reason that I intended to 
propose an amendment which would 
have increased participation by the 
State governments. 

I did not call the amendment up today, 
before the third reading of the bill, be- 
cause I assessed the Senate’s feeling on 
the question, and I knew in advance the 
amendment would not be supported. It 
would have had the effect, however—and 
I think it is something we should con- 
sider next year in connection with hous- 
ing legislation—of gradually reducing 
the Federal share in the urban-renewal 
program, from 6624 percent to 60 percent 
in 1 year, to 55 percent in the next year, 
and to 50 percent in the next year, and 
from then on, and of providing cor- 
responding increases in the shares of the 
local or State governments. It would 
have given priority in Federal capital 
grants to projects in those States which 
contributed at least 50 percent to the 
local cost. 

As I have said, I think this is a matter 
with which the Senate must come to 
grips, especially the committee, when it 
considers housing legislation next year. 

I should like to make one final point 
about the bill. I object very strongly to 
the omnibus bill technique. There are 
in the bill seven different titles. There 
is the FHA insurance program, which is 
a big program in itself. There is the 
program for housing for the elderly, 
which is important, but is not related to 
the main subject, and should be consid- 
ered in a bill by itself. There is also in 
the bill a title on urban renewal, which 
I believe is worthy of a special bill and 
consideration on its own merits. There 
is also contained in the bill a title on the 
low-rent housing program. The com- 
ments I have just made apply to that 
program. There is a title in the bill on 
the armed services housing program. 
Then there is a miscellaneous title apply- 
ing to Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
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ciation, farm housing research, surveys 

of public works planning, and so forth. 

I make the plea that the committee 
next year not adopt the technique of an 
omnibus bill, but consider the titles in 
separate bills, so they may receive sepa- 
rately the consideration which they so 
well deserve. 

I fear the possibility arising from this 
kind of omnibus bill. It may encounter 
a Presidential veto. I have no previous 
knowledge of the administration’s views 
on the particular measure which the 
Senate is about to pass, but we know the 
President sometimes vetoes omnibus bills 
which are passed, as he did, for instance, 
this year and last year in connection 
with the public works bill. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill not because he was 
opposed to the whole bill, but because 
about 20 percent of it was unacceptable 
to him. 

I think this question also points up 
the necessity for an item veto, which, 
from year to year is proposed to the Con- 
gress, but which has not gotten any- 
where. We are getting into such tre- 
mendous budgets, and bills are becoming 
so complicated, that I think in another 
Congress serious consideration should be 
given to that question also. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to express agreement with what my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut has said. On previous oc- 
casions I have voted against a bill be- 
cause it contained items which I did not 
favor. I dislike to vote against a bill 
because it contains a few sections of 
which I do not approve. It is hoped 
that some of the matters in the pending 
bill may be cleared up in conference. 
This kind of bill always goes to con- 
ference, because of the differences be- 
tween the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

I agree with the remarks of the Sen- 
ator when he states there are items in 
this bill each one of which should com- 
mand the attention of the Senate and 
the committee in its preparation. 

So I hope in the future we can give 
more detailed consideration to the var- 
ious provisions of bills of this character 
which are thrown together in an omni- 
bus form, many items unrelated to the 
others. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News of July 9, 
1958, a resolution, and a letter, all per- 
taining to the housing bill. 

There being no objection, the article, 
resolution and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of Wednesday, 

July 9, 1958] 

Curcaco Hovustnc AUTHORITY To REJECT 
UNITED STATES MEDDLING—HoUSING AGENCY 
SEEKS FREEDOM FROM CONTROLS 

(By Charles Nicodemus) 

The Chicago Housing Authority, Wednes- 
day was preparing to tell the Federal Gov- 
ernment to keep its nose out of the manage- 
ment of public housing in Chicago. 

If the Government doesn't, said Alvin E. 
Rose, Chicago Housing Authority executive 
director, the Chicago Housing Authority in- 
tends to oust the Federal Government from 
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all control over the $230 million worth of 
Chicago Housing Authority property. 

The Federal Government originally paid 
almost the entire bill for construction of the 
Chicago Housing Authority's 22 projects, 
which contains 17,600 dwellings. 

Rose said he would present to the Chicago 
Housing Authority board meeting Wednesday 
a resolution that would, in effect, authorize 
the Chicago Housing Authority to break its 
contract with the United States Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

“The 4-page resolution was prepared at 
the direction of the commissioners,” Rose 
said, and “approval is expected.” 

Rose said the Public Housing Authority 
could either: 

“Fight the move by attempting to seize the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

“Give in and let us run our business the 
way it should be run, without intolerable 
Federal meddling.” 

The break with the Federal agency—with- 
out precedent in the Nation—climaxed a bit- 
ter, 6-month dispute between CHA and PHA 
officials. 

PHA investigators charged that the CHA 
is being run inefficiently, is being bilked 
of thousands of dollars by labor unions, and 
is going $580,000 into the red in 1958. 

Rose said the charges are completely inac- 
curate. 

The CHA board voted to break with the 
PHA at a secret meeting after the PHA, on 
June 27, ordered a previously undisclosed 
$900,000 cut in the CHA’s $12 million 1959 
budget. 

Almost all of the $900,000 slash involved 
reductions in the maintenance force, which 
the PHA charged in a March 26 report was 
riddled with inefficiency and union feather- 
bedding. 

The CHA commissioners decided to reject 
the cut and operate in fiscal 1959 (July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959) without Federal ap- 
proval. 

This is a direct violation of the CHA-PHA 
contract, under which the CHA agrees to 
submit to certain Federal controls in return 
for Federal financing of CHA projects, 

Rose described the CHA move as a decla- 
ration of independence. 

“When they [PHA] can prove there is 
something wrong with our operation, they 
have every right to come in and make rec- 
ommendations,” he said. 

“But their so-called experts came to en- 
tirely erroneous conclusions about the CHA 
operation. 

“They told us we would go $560,000 in the 
red, but they made close to a million-dollar 
blooper. 

“Our financial report—due out in 20 
days—will show that we made a profit of 
$400,000 this year.” 

The cut in maintenance costs ordered by 
PHA is “unrealistic, unreasonable, and ar- 
bitrary,” according to Rose. 

The CHA would lose money if the PHA 
orders were followed, he said. 

More than 100 maintenance workers—in- 
cluding 67 janitors—would have to be fired 
to meet the PHA budget requirements, he 
said. 

If the PHA refuses to back down on its 
demands, Rose said, CHA attorneys will seek 
an injunction blocking any move by the 
PHA to take over the authority because of 
the contract violation. 

“Our legal staff is positive the courts will 
support our position,” Rose said. 

Ousting the Government from the city’s 
housing picture would have no immediate 
effect on the CHA, Rose said, since the CHA 
is financially self-supporting. 

But the 2,100 additional public-housing 
units that the CHA plans to ask the PHA 
to finance would be out the window, he said. 

Rose said housing authorities throughout 
the country have been having similar trou- 
bles with senseless PHA meddling in man- 
agement problems, 
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A bill to curb the PHA’s power to inter- 
vene in the affairs of local authorities has 
been introduced in the Senate, Rose said. 

Debate on the measure—Senate bill 4035— 
was scheduled to open on the Senate floor 
Wednesday. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 10, 
1958] 
Curcaco HOUSING AUTHORITY REBUFFS UNITED 
STATES ORDER Ir Save $901,672 

The Chicago Housing Authority, manager 
of public housing projects for low-income 
families, accused a Federal agency Wednes- 
day of flagrant interference with its opera- 
tions. 

The charge was leveled at the Chicago re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration (PHA) in a letter in which CHA 
commissioners rejected a demand by the 
Federal agency that they cut $901,672 from 
their operating budgets. 

Elimination of the $901,672 in the CHA’s 
new budget, totaling $12 million and retro- 
active to July 1, was requested by the PHA 
as a result of a recent investigation con- 
tending that malpractices by building trades 
unions had created exorbitant costs at hous- 
ing projects. 

ACTION CALLED ARBITRARY 


“We consider this latest move by the PHA 
as extremely arbitrary and unreasonable be- 
cause we had been told that we would be 
given sufficient time to correct any labor 
difficulty,” said Alvin E, Rose, the CHA ex- 
ecutive director. “This demand for the 
$901,672 cut in the budget came as a com- 
plete surprise. We believe it violates the 
agreements we reached with the PHA.” 

No one knew Wednesday what the next 
move of the Federal agency would be. Wil- 
liam E. Bergeron, the PHA regional director, 
was reported out of the city, and others at 
that office would not comment. 

“We will merely continue to operate with- 
out an approved budget,” said Rose. “If the 
PHA should attempt to take over our opera- 
tions, we will go immediately into court for 
an injunction. 

“Our position is that the PHA, because the 
Federal Government pays off our mortgages, 
has a definite interest in our operations, but 
this interest should not pertain to the mi- 
nute details of our operations, such as who 
we can or cannot hire.” 

NATIONWIDE SQUABBLE 

The CHA’s fight with the PHA was said to 
be significant nationally because local hous- 
ing authorities in other major cities also are 
disputing the extent of supervision by the 
Federal agency. 

Senator Dovcnas [Democrat, Illinois] is 
one of the sponsors of pending Federal legis- 
lation which would limit the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s detailed supervision to housing 
projects only to the phase of site selection 
and construction. 

Rose said he and other CHA officials in- 
tend to appear at Congressional committee 
hearings in support of this legislation. 
Tse CuHicaco Houstnc AUTHORITY RESOLU- 

TION No, 58CHA 


Be it resolved by the Chicago Housing 
Authority, That the commissioners of the 
Authority shall send to the Director of the 
Regional Office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration a letter, in substantially the 
form set forth below, in reply to budget 
modifications transmitted to this Authority 
under letter of June 27, 1958. 

Cuicaco HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Chicago, Ill., July 9, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM E. BERGERON, 
Regional Director, Chicago Regional 
Office, Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. BERGERON: This is in reply to 

your letter of June 27, 1958, returning our 
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budgets, approved with modifications and 
qualifications listed under 15 subdivisions 
and reducing our budget in the amount of 
$901,672. The purpose of this letter is two- 
fold: namely, (1) to confirm the under- 
standing reached in the conference between 
our respective staffs, held on July 3, 1958, 
relating to budget reductions made in vio- 
lation of our prior agreement and which 
you now concede should be restored, and 
(2) to strongly protest your unreasonable 
and arbitrary action in making drastic and 
shortsighted reductions in other areas. 

Initially it must be stated that, after 
studying the budget modifications imposed 
in your letter of June 27, 1958, it is the feel- 
ing of this Authority that such action was 
unwarranted and contrary to the earlier 
agreement reached by our respective staffs 
as confirmed in our letter to you of May 6, 
1958. It was our strong impression that, 
after innumerable staff conferences, only the 
issue of the craft foremen remained in dis- 
pute, with all other items to be handled in 
accordance with the mutual understandings 
and undertakings agreed upon. 

It is noted that your budget reductions 
would necessitate reducing our staff by 113 
maintenance persons and 14 administrative 
personnel, and would require us, in order to 
comply with your demands, to dispense with 
the services of these people by July 1. In 
view of the fact that your modifications 
were not received in this office until Friday, 
June 27, it was an absolute impossibility to 
conform to the budget as modified by your 
office. Your action completely ignored our 
personnel policy and practice which, inci- 
dentally, has been approved by your agency, 
to give administrative employees 30 days’ 
termination notice. In slashing our budget, 
you made no allowance for this factor. 

In any event, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why we were not given an opportunity 
to discuss with you the details and sub- 
stance of the budget reductions imposed in 
your letter of June 27, before they were for- 
malized, as has been customary between our 
respective agencies in past years, Further, 
a member of your staff specifically advised us 
that such an opportunity would be available. 

The following items, corresponding to the 
subdivisions listed in your letter of June 27, 
relate to budget reductions which you con- 
ceded in the staff conference of July 3, 
should be restored in our budget. They are 
as follows: 

2. Controller’s office: 

(a) The salaries of the positions of buyer, 
associate accountant, administrative assist- 
ant, and senior clerk should be restored. 

(b) The positions of junior accountant 
and clerk typist should be restored. 

(c) The salary of the position of fiscal 
clerk (insurance), referred to by you as 
“secretary,” should be restored. 

(a) The salary of the position of senior 
accountant (general accounts), referred to 
by you as “assistant controller or chief ac- 
countant,” should be restored. 

(e) The salary for 1 position of auditor for 
the year and the salaries for 2 auditors for 
the month of July, plus their terminal leave, 
should be restored. 

5. Management aid (labor coordinator): 

(a) The salary for this position should be 
restored. 

7. Roving cashiers: 

(a) The salaries for the positions of three 
roving cashiers should be restored for the 
period from July 1 to September 30, 1958, 
plus accumulated leave. 

With respect to the remaining items on 
which apparently no agreement has been 
reached, we hereby elect, pursuant to sec- 
tion 407 of the consolidated annual contri- 
butions contract, to consider your modified 
approval as a disapproval of our budget. In 
support of this position, we hereinafter set 
forth our objections to the budget reduc- 
tions in question, maintaining that your 
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action is unreasonable and arbitrary and, 
accordingly, in violation of the proper exer- 
cise of your powers under the annual con- 
tributions contract. 

1. Craft foremen: 

We protest the budget reduction of $56,- 
939.24 for craft foremen. You have advised 
that you will approve a budget revision cov- 
ering salaries of craft foremen for 90 days 
only. This would foreclose us from retain- 
ing craft foremen beyond the 90-day period. 

We refer to our resolution of June 11, 1958 
(No. 58-CHA-108), previously sent to you, 
in which the authority determined to main- 
tain the status quo, i. e. to retain the craft 
foremen in the budget, until the authority 
has had sufficient time to complete its ne- 
gotiations with the craft unions concerned 
and that the authority’s decision on your 
recommendation would be deferred until this 
was accomplished and in any event no later 
than December 11, 1958. 

We do not propose to take any decisive 
action such as agreeing to the elimination 
of the craft foremen from our budget until 
we have satisfied ourselves that your recom- 
mendations are sound and in the authority's 
best interests. In view of the long estab- 
lished and accepted practice in this area, 
which has been regularly approved by your 
agency these many past years, we believe it 
is unreasonable to disrupt our operations 
until we have had sufficient time, in light 
of all surrounding circumstances, to nego- 
tiate a mutually acceptable arrangement 
with the crafts involved. 

It must be emphasized that the authority 
is continuing its best efforts to work out 
an appropriate solution to the problem 
posed. 

8. Janitorial services: 

We strongly protest your action in re- 
ducing our budget $295,656 in this area as 
unreasonable, unrealistic, shortsighted, and 
not in the authority’s best interests. In 
support thereof, we note as follows: 

A. Your budget modifications calling for 
reduction in janitorial staff go even further 
than the drastic reduction recommended in 
your management survey. This latest ac- 
tion comes without warning on the eve of 
our new fiscal year and in the face of what 
we understood to be an agreement with 
you that staffing patterns at the various 
projects were to be studied and adjustments 
to be made on the basis of such a study, if 
and where warranted. This approach would 
permit absorbing janitors presently on our 
payrolls in other projects as they become 
available for occupancy. 

B. Compliance with your recommendations 
would force the Authority to violate exist- 
ing wage and staffing arrangements with the 
Janitors’ Union, without opportunity for 
negotiations. 

C. Your recommendations in this area are 
predicated, in part, on reducing the hourly 
rate for janitors from a range of $3.02-$2.42 
per hour to $2.36 per hours. This higher rate 
was put into effect upon your recommenda- 
tion and insistence, in December of 1957, 
and constitutes, as far as we are able to 
determine, the prevailing wage rate for this 
service in the community. As we are re- 
quired by law and our annual contributions 
contract to pay “prevailing wages,” we are 
without authority to arbitrarily reduce the 
hourly rate now in effect as you have de- 
manded. 

D. Your recommendation for reduction of 
janitors is patently inconsistent with the 
contention underlying in the management 
survey that maintenance and project opera- 
tions are below standard. We are at a loss 
to reconcile how the Authority can increase 
services that janitors normally perform and, 
at the same time, reduce our janitorial staff. 

E. Your recommendation for the elimina- 
tion of resident janitors completely ignores 
the distinct advantages we have experienced 
since employing such resident janitors. 
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These advantages include (1) the availa- 
bility of the janitor to act at all hours in 
the event of an emergency; (2) the availa- 
bility of one or more persons residing in 
the project to whom tenants can report 
trouble in the project; (3) the presence of 
the resident janitors serves to substan- 
tially reduce acts of vandalism and misbe- 
havior, particularly on the part of juveniles; 
(4) the men will work longer than an 
8-hour day without additional compensa- 
tion in periods of heavy workloads, such 
as planting; (5) better and close supervision 
of janitor helpers. 

F. Your budget reductions would not per- 
mit. employment of janitors for vacation- 
time replacements. Not only would this 
leave the projects understaffed, but would 
constitute a violation of standard and ac- 
cepted practice, both private and public, in 
the city of Chicago. 

In conclusion, we reiterate what we have 
advised you verbally, i. e., that we recognize 
that there is room for improvement in our 
operations; that we are willing and indeed 
anxious to complete our studies and under- 
take to put into effect such economies and 
changes as the study may dictate. However, 
we believe it is essential to sound and stable 
operations not to accept, without closer ex- 
amination, what appears to us to be an un- 
workable and shortsighted program, 

9. Rate of production—glaziers: 

We regard arbitrary cuts of a fixed per- 
centage, as proposed in your letter of June 
27, to be completely inequitable. Experi- 
ence has shown, over a period of years, that 
conditions vary between projects and, allow- 
ing for differences in construction, that these 
variances must be taken into consideration 
in budgeting man-hours required. 

We doubt that anyone can forecast how 
much production will be increased in the 
coming fiscal year. It is our hope, as a result 
of recent and continuing negotiations, that 
there will be improvement. However, in our 
experience and judgment, the budget reduc- 
tion of $35,023, or 40 percent, which you 
propose in this area is unrealistic and un- 
reasonable and, if enforced, would not per- 
mit us to replace broken windows in line 
with our present standards of maintenance. 

10. Rate of production—other craftsmen: 

Our comments in No. 9 above are also ap- 
propriate here. Further, we note that nego- 
tiations with the crafts concerned have indi- 
cated that real efforts will be made to effect 
many of the economies with which we are 
mutually concerned. Again, however, we feel 
there is no basis for the application of an 
arbitrary percentage reducing our budget by 
$297,815 for these craftsmen. 

11. Wall washing: 

We protest the arbitrary cut in our budget 
of $73,037 for this item. We can see no 
valid relationship between the policy ques- 
tions of (a) whether tenants should be re- 
quired to make security deposits as a con- 
dition of tenancy, and (b) whether tenants 
should be required to wash their walls or 
be charged for this service, as you have 
indicated in your letter of June 27. 

With regard to your recommendation for 
requiring security deposits from tenants, the 
Commissioners have deferred taking what 
they deem to be drastic action until it can 
‘be determined whether other administrative 
changes adopted by the Authority will be 
sufficiently effective to reduce collection 
losses and thus make unnecessary the im- 
position of security deposits. Reference is 
made to our Resolution No. 58-CHA~-99, 
adopted May 28, 1958. 

Further, we propose to take up the matter 
of security deposits with public officials ad- 
ministering relief pr to ascertain the 
feasibility of those agencies including ap- 
propriate amounts in the budgets of their 
recipients. Until this has been fully ex- 
plored and until we are able to evaluate the 
steps already taken my the Authority to 
remedy collection losses, we believe it is in 
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the best interests of the Authority to defer 
action on your recommendation. 

Our position on tenants washing of walls 
or being charged for this service is explicitly 
stated in our resolution of May 14, 1958 (No. 
58-CHA-84) in which we made it clear that 
such a practice is not feasible in view of the 
hardship such action would impose on hun- 
dreds of tenants who are elderly or otherwise 
handicapped. 

It is to be understood, of course, that we 
shall continue to actively encourage our 
tenants to undertake washing their own 
apartments. However, we believe it is un- 
realistic to expect vacating tenants to wash 
their apartments. In any event, we feel 
that the Authority would be in an inde- 
fensible position to evict tenants for failing 
to wash their walis, immediately prior to 
redecorating, which would be the ultimate 
result of the policy you propose. 

Failure to restore this budget cut will 
seriously hinder our maintenance operations. 

15. Materials and sur plies: 

We protest the budget reduction eliminat- 
ing replacement ranges at all projects and 
replacement toilet seats at Brooks Homes. 
The reason given for your disapproval is that 
we do not propose to make these purchases 
under the PHA consolidated procurement 
contract. We deny that it is mandatory for 
the authority to purchase these items from 
your consolidated procurement list when 
such purchases are not economical and ef- 
ficient. 

Whenever and wherever it is economically 
sound, the authority makes purchases under 
PHA’s consolidated procurement contract. 
However, in many instances, such as in the 
purchase of ranges and toilet seats, the con- 
solidated list does not provide items which 
meet the authority’s requirements and speci- 
fications, and are not deemed to be econom- 
ical or efficient in long-range operations. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this protest, we wish to 
make it clear that it is our firm conviction 
that the Chicago Housing Authority, its 
commissioners and staff, have the primary 
responsibility under the law for the opera- 
tions of the public housing program in this 
community; that management supervision of 
the projects is vested in the authority and 
not the PHA; that commissioners and staff 
of the authority are doing a conscientious job 
in resolving the management and adminis- 
trative problems attendant to an operation 
the size of ours; that the premise of your 
management survey that our operation is in- 
sufficient, alleging a deficit of “nearly half 
a million dollars” for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, is spurious and completely 
unfounded, as evidenced by the fact that 
reliable estimates’ establish our operations 
to have been in the black by at least $300,- 
000; that we deem your arbitrary and un- 
reasonable position, evidenced in your let- 
ter of June 27, to constitute unwarranted 
and flagrant interference with our opera- 
tions. 

Very truly yours, 
CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
By Josern P. SULLIVAN, 
Chairman, 
MARTIN J. DWYER, 
CHARLES L. SWIBEL, 
JOHN R. FuGARD, 
THEOPHILUS M. MANN, 
Commissioners. 


Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that just before the 
vote on the bill, S. 4035, there be printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Richard W. 
E. Perrin, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Milwaukee. 


1 Books have not yet been closed for fiscal 
year ending June 30. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: z 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY 
OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 10, 1958. 

In accordance with your request, we are 
setting forth some of the objectionable ex- 
ceptions taken by PHA auditors which are 
either erroneously set forth, are relatively 
negligible, or unworkable with the account- 
ing system in use. This is not meant to dis- 
credit the audits conducted by PHA, but 
they would serve a better purpose if the 
audits were conducted with a view of fol- 
lowing good accounting practices and in con- 
formance with contractual provisions rather 
than to “dig up” picayune items as excep- 
tions which serve only to irritate authority 
staf and accomplish no real purpose. 

PHA finding: Rent and security deposit 
collections are not deposited daily. 

LHA reply: This authority uses armored- 
car service for depositing project funds and 
the cost thereof would certainly not wariant 
depositing small amounts collected after the 
heavy rent payment period. Particularly so, 
when we are adequately covered with money 
and securities insurance. 

PHA finding: Time slips distributing cen- 
tral office technical employees’ salaries are 
being charged to Account 4401, Repairs, 
Maintenance, and Replacements, rather than 
to Account 4120, Central Office Salaries. 

LHA reply: The above finding was er- 
roneously set forth as the technical salaries 
were chargeable to Account 4401 as they rep- 
resented supervision. 

PHA finding: Revolving fund check No. 

, in the amount of $50,000, has been 
outstanding for more than 1 year. 

LHA reply: There was an excellent reason 
for this check remaining outstanding as the 
payee, the city of Milwaukee, withheld de- 
posit pending the refinancing of a municipal- 
ly aided project. The check was valid and 
was cashed shortly after the audit period. 
Further investigation into this matter would 
have satisfied the auditors rather than tak- 
ing exception to this item. 

Finding: Trial balances of tenants’ secu- 
rity deposits are not taken. 

To our way of thinking, this is a waste of 
time as tenants’ security deposits are uni- 
form for all tenants and the listing thereof 
is meaningless as the total can be verified 
easily by multiplying the number of tenants 
in possession by the fixed security deposit 
to assure anyone that the amounts indicated 
on the books of account are correct. We, of 
course, are now forced to follow the finding 
which, as stated before, is a waste of time. 

Finding: Accounts receivable due from a 
contractor, Kroening Engineering Corp., was 
still uncollected at date of audit. 

The amount of this receivable was in dis- 
pute at the time, and further investigation 
by the auditors would have uncovered this 
reason, which should have removed the ex- 
ception taken. 

Finding: Examination of endorsements on 
checks paid by the bank from the revolving 
fund disclosed 3 checks not endorsed and 23 
not endorsed as issued. 

Our reply indicated that the liability is 
imposed on the bank for improper or miss- 
ing endorsements. We have, however, prior 
to and subsequent to the audit examined 
all cancelled checks, returning those requir- 
ing correction to the bank. The checks in- 
dicated were in process of being corrected 
and should not have appeared as an excep- 
tion. 

Finding: The National Cash Register ma- 
chine at project Wis-2-7 is provided with a 
transaction number mechanism which has 
not been in operation, 

This was known to us and repairs had al- 
ready been requested prior to the time of the 
audit, and further investigation would have 
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shown this to be a fact, removing this ex- 
ception also, 

Finding: The Burroughs cash receipts 
register at the projects and the posting ma- 
chine at the central office of the local au- 
thority do not post the year reference when 
the use of codes is necessary. 

This machine operation will not print the 
year in all entries made. However, the year 
is inserted with pen and ink or typewriter 
at the beginning of each year’s entries and 
there should be no real confusion as to which 
year the entries pertain. 

Finding: Equipment record cards support- 
ing the property ledgers do not contain suf- 
ficient information for proper identification 
of the items in all instances and do not in- 
dicate the current location of the equipment, 

The required information is readily avail- 
able to the auditors within the purchasing 
section, but the auditors insist that this 
information be duplicated within the ac- 
counting section to permit the auditors 
easy access, We do not agree that duplica- 
tion should exist for the sole convenience of 
the auditors. 

Finding: The practice of charging the 
acquisition cost of nonexpendable equip- 
ment for operations to the 7,500 group of 
accounts does not conform with the pro- 
cedures set forth in the Low Rent Housing 
Manual. The 7,500 group of accounts are 
memorandum accounts only. 

The suggested use was unworkable in 
our accounting system as we would lose 
budgetary control. We have been permitted 
and are continuing to record such entries 
as we had previously. The end result was 
identical. 

These, and similar items, were explained 
to the auditors at the time of audit dis- 
cussion, but their determination was that 
the exceptions are to remain and that our 
replies to the exceptions taken would ex- 
plain the authority’s position in this re- 
quest, It would appear that a satisfactory 
explanation at or prior to the audit dis- 
cussion should permit the removal of such 
negligible items, particularly when they are 
in the process of being corrected, 

We trust the above will be of some as- 
sistance to you in achieving the objectives 
of NAHRO and most LHA’s in obtaining 
more local control over public housing op- 
erations. 

Best wishes for success, 

Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp W. E. PERRIN, 
Executive Director, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 4035) was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to make any necessary technical changes 
in the bill just acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was unable to be present on 
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the floor at the time the housing bill 
was passed, because of my attendance at 
the session of the Select Committee To 
Investigate Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. I wish to 
state for the Recor that, had I been 
present, I would have voted against the 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
only wish to say one word of compli- 
ment to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] for his management of this 
bill, as well as to the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. I have been a 
Member of the Senate for quite a num- 
ber of years, and I have never seen a 
complex bill of this importance handled 
with such efficiency as the Senators 
have handled this bill. I think the Sen- 
ate and the country owe the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from In- 
diana a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to associate myself with 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I have some 
knowledge of the great effort which has 
been spent on the legislation by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and by the sub- 
committee headed by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, Sparkman]. I also know 
of the active part taken by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] and the. distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

I wish to express my personal grati- 
tude to all these Senators for their un- 
selfishness, for their patriotism, for their 
dedication to the national interest, and 
for making it possible for us to consider 
a reasonably good bill and pass it today, 
as we have, without even the necessity 
of a yea-and-nay vote. I think that is 
a tribute to the understanding and dedi- 
cation to the public welfare of all the 
Senators. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the chairman of the 
committee with respect to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], but I 
also should like to say to my friend the 
majority leader that we never would 
have passed the bill as quickly and with 
as little controversy if it had not been 
for the outstanding leadership which the 
senior Senator from Texas furnished in 
guiding us, reconciling differences of 
opinion, and restraining a few of us who 
might have been a little bit more ex- 
travagant in our claims than we should 
have been. I pay personal tribute to 
the senior Senator from Texas, 

I should also like to say it has been a 
Pleasure to negotiate with my good 
friend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. I have found him to be fair- 
minded in all these matters. 

I think we have a fine bill of which 
both sides can be proud. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
undeserved comments regarding me. I 
am always glad to labor in the vineyard 
with my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania and my distinguished 
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friend from Alabama, with whom I 
served so long in the House, as well as 
my friend from Arkansas and my friend 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the nice things which have 
been said about me, and I say “amen” 
to everything said about everybody else, 
and I do say “amen.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, as 
passed, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
concur in the remarks made as to the 
wonderful job done by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and, of course, by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN], and by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. This is another mon- 
ument, it seems to me, to our fine ma- 
jority leader. This is a real, concrete, 
substantial accomplishment of the 85th 
Congress and the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the able Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say 
that I appreciate all the nice things 
which have been said, but that is not 
the reason I take the floor. I wish to 
say with reference to the remarks made 
by the very able and fine Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], backed up by 
our distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr, 
Bricker], regarding the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, that this is a matter of inter- 
est and concern to us each year. 

I invite attention to the fact, as was 
pointed out by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] that there are seven 
separate titles to the bill, each one of 
which, as the Senator said, might well 
have been a separate bill. 

Earlier in the year we considered the 
Emergency Housing Act. Following that, 
we considered the bill which provided $4 
billion additional authorization for FHA 
insurance. In other words, had we han- 
dled all these matters as separate bills, 
we would have had to consider nine sep- 
arate bills, each one of considerable im- 
portance. One can imagine how much 
time would have been consumed on the 
Senate floor. Senators might have said, 
“T am tired of having housing bills under 
consideration.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
answer is the very course we have fol- 
lowed, not only this year, but for several 
years past, which is consideration of an 
omnibus housing bill. After all, since we 
have talked about the importance of 
these bills, the housing program in which 
our Government engages and to which it 
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lends support and encouragement, is one 
of the largest programs carried on in this 
country. The Government’s contingent 
liability in the housing programs in all 
its different aspects runs into billions 
of dollars each year. We are not dealing 
with inconseauential subjects or small 
amounts, and all of these subjects are 
related. 

I think the best, most expeditious, and 
most efficient manner of handling this 
subject is through an omnibus housing 
bill, as we have done in the past several 
years. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding to me. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10320) to provide for 
additional charges to reflect certain costs 
in the acceptance of business reply cards, 
letters in business reply envelopes, and 
other matter under business reply labels 
for transmission in the mails without 
prepayment of postage, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I believe it will take only 
a few minutes to pass the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
understand the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to have the Senate consider 
and pass the unfinished business. I have 
cleared it with the other side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That will 
be fine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no objection. It is simply a 
matter of taking up the bill, agreeing to 
some amendments, and passing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, at 
the beginning of line 4, it is proposed 
to strike out “Postage thereon at the 
regular first-class rate, and additional 
charges thereon (which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General), 
shall be collected on delivery. Such 
additional charges shall equal, as near- 
ly as is practicable, the approximate ad- 
ministrative and operating costs in- 
curred by the Post Office Department 
with respect to the collection of postage 
and other lawful charges thereon, but 
such additional charges shall not be 
adjusted more frequently than once 
every 2 years” and in lieu thereof, to in- 
sert “Postage thereon at the regular 
first-class rate, and an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weigh- 
ing 2 ounces or less and 5 cents for each 
piece weighing more than 2 ounces, shall 
be collected on delivery.” And in line 18, 
after the word “on,” to strike out “July” 
and insert “August.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
desire to offer an amendment at this 
time. The amendment has been passed 
by the Senate in the form of a bill which 
has been sent to the House. I discussed 
the matter this afternoon with the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and he sug- 
gested it might be weil to handle the 
matter by having provisions of the bill 
as passed by the Senate added to the 
pending bill as an amendment, to which 
the House could agree when House bill 
10320 is returned to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand it, the amendment is the same as 
the bill the Senate passed the other day 
to authorize the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Sergeant at Arms to use the 
frank. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is what the amendment would do. 
The Senate passed the bill unanimously 
a few days ago. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 85 of the act of January 
12, 1895 (39 U. S. C. 326), is amended by in- 
serting after the words “Secretary of the 
Senate,” wherever they appear, the words 
“Sergeant at Arms of the Senate,”. 

(b) (1) Section 7 of the act of April 28, 
1904 (39 U. S. C. 327), is amended by insert- 
ing after the word “Congress,” the following: 
“and the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate.” 

(2) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “In 
the event of a vacancy in the office of Secre- 
tary of the Senate or Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate, such privilege may be exercised in 
such officer’s name during the period of such 
vacancy by any authorized person.” 

(c) Section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
reimburse the Post Office Department for the 
transmission of official Government mail 
matter”, approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat, 
614; 39 U. S. C. 3210), is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “Secretary of the Sen- 
ate,” the words “the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate,”. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at the present time we 
make an appropriation for stamps for 
use by these officers and their offices. 
We shall not have to do so in the future, 
if we pass this proposed legislation, but 
instead they will be authorized to use 
the franking privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. : 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that a correction is 
necessary in the report of the committee. 
The report uses the expression “penalty 
mail” when it should have read “franked 
mail.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 10320) was passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills, 
SDa ney were signed by the Vice Presi- 

ent: 


H.R. 7963. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; and 

H.R. 11414. An act to amend section 314 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act, so as to 
authorize the Surgeon General to make cer- 
tain grants-in-aid for provision in public 
or nonprofit accredited schools of public 
health, of training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administration 
of State and local public-health programs, 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 175, Calendar No. 1861. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res, 175) proposing 
a code of ethics for Government service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks a statement concern- 
ing the purpose of the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printec in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The purpose of this resolution is to set 
forth in a readily understood but meaning- 
ful manner basic standards of conduct as a 
guide to all who are privileged to be a part 
of the Government service. The word 
“guide” is used advisedly. The resolution 
creates no new law; imposes no penalties; 
identifies no new type of crime; and estab- 
lishes no legal restraints on anyone. It does, 
however, etch out a charter of conduct 
against which those in public service may 
measure their own actions and upon which 
they may be judged by those whom they 
serve. 

The original framers of this resolution, to- 
gether with all those who now support its 
adoption, do not contend for a moment that 
it will wash all evil from the soul of the 
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Government or the individuals therein. 
They do believe strongly, however, that it 
can do no harm and has great possibilities of 
dolng much good. 

At the very least it may serve to encourage 
the thoughtless to be more thoughtful. It 
may cause caution instead of carelessness. 
It may add strength to the weak and re- 
fortify those who are strong. 

Additionally, it may serve to spearhead 
other steps that will encourage or require 
greater fidelity to public trust and at the 
same time put a brake on those who con- 
tribute to thoughtless or deliberate derelic- 
tions in an effort to obtain special favor or 
personal gain. 

COVERAGE 

The committee understands and intends 
that this resolution apply to every servant 
of the public whether he be the President, a 
Member of Congress, a lifelong career em- 
ployee, or an employee engaged only on a 
temporary basis to expedite the movement 
of mail during the Christmas rush. 

The committee does not subscribe to nor 
could it support any code of principles that 
applied only to some and not to others. It 
believes there is no room in a great democ- 
racy such as ours for any set of double 
standards. 

In that framework, the committee unani- 
mously approved the resolution as providing 
a needed yardstick for the use of all who 
serve in the Federal service and for the use 
of those being served with which to measure 
and judge the propriety of official and per- 
sonal conduct of every public official and 
employee—whether elected or appointed— 
and without regard to the position held or 
the duties performed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1842, 
House bill 10069. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10069) to amend the act of August 5, 
1953, creating the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the main 
purpose of the bill is to extend the life 
of the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission and to provide additional 
funds for its administrative expenses. 

The Commission was created by Con- 
gress in 1953 to cooperate with the 
Philippine Government in erecting a 
replica of the Statue of Liberty on Cor- 
regidor Island as a memorial to Ameri- 
can and Filipino servicemen who were 
killed in the Philippines during World 
War II. The Commission consists of 
Members of Congress and private citi- 
zens. I have the honor to serve on it, 
together with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 
Representatives SELDEN, DEVEREUX, and 
Van Zanpt from the House, and Mr. 
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Emmet O’Neal, Mr. John William Haus- 
sermann, and Mr. Frank Hewlett from 
private life. Mr. O'Neal serves as our 
able and efficient chairman. 

The Commission decided early in its 
work that perhaps a memorial other 
that a replica of the Statute of Liberty 
would be more appropriate. An archi- 
tectural competition was held and a de- 
sign for a large symbolic structure was 
selected in 1957. This design has been 
approved by the Corregidor-Bataan Na- 
tional Shrine Commission of the Philip- 
pines. My bill, therefore, strikes out the 
reference in existing law to a replica of 
the Statue of Liberty. The bill also 
broadens the purpose of the memorial so 
as to honor Americans and Filipinos 
killed anywhere in the Pacific during 
World War 1 instead of those killed only 
in the Philippines. 

Finally, the bill removes the time limit 
on the Commission's life and increases 
its authorized appropriations from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. We estimate that this 
modest increase will be sufficient for our 
expenses for another 2 years. Let me 
emphasize that the members of the 
Commission serve without pay, and that 
we have only a small staff. 

Let me also emphasize that the pend- 
ing bill does not deal with the question of 
financing the memorial itself, That 
must be decided later. 

It is important that the Senate act 
now on this bill so that the Commission 
may continue to pay its staff and so that 
the preparatory work for erecting the 
memorial may go forward. 

The bill was approved by the Foreign 
Relations Committee without objection, 
and I know of no opposition to it. I hope 
that the Senate will approve it promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
PROPOSED FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1846, 
Senate bill 3880. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3880) to create an independent Federal 
Aviation Agency, to provide for the safe 
and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military operations, and to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of Senators, I 
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‘announce that it is not proposed to de- 
bate the bill today. However, it is pro- 
posed to take it up for consideration 
early on Monday and discuss it. We 
hope it will be possible to take final 
action on the bill on Monday. 

We believe that it will be possible to 
follow this bill with the farm bill. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend from Florida 
{Mr. SmatTuers] for his indulgence and 
consideration of the leadership, by wait- 
ing for us to conclude action upon the 
pending legislation before making a 
very important statement. 

I congratulate Senators on both sides 
of the aisle for their activity this week, 
and for their accomplishments. Their 
achievements are the result of coopera- 
tion on the part of all Members of the 
Senate, and I am grateful for it. 


DEATH OF MRS. EMERY L. FRAZIER 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
that all Members of the Senate have 
been saddened by the news of the death 
of the wife of our friend and coworker, 
Hon. Emery L. Frazier, Chief Clerk of 
the United States Senate. Mrs. Frazier 
was the former Juanita Kelsey. 

Like other Members of the Senate, I 
had the opportunity to meet and to 
know Mrs. Frazier. She was a woman 
of strong character, a noble wife, and 
devoted to her faith. Her grace and 
gentle spirit illumined the friendship of 
all those who knew her. 

I know that all of us express to our 
friend, Emery Frazier, our deep sympa- 
thy in his great sorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to express my deep sorrow 
at the passing of Mrs, Emery L. Frazier. 

Emery Frazier is one of the most loyal, 
intelligent, and dedicated public serv- 
ants I have ever known. He comes from 
the great State of Kentucky, where some 
of the best friends I have ever had have 
lived, and where my ancestors lived 
before they went to Texas. I know that 
all other Senators join me in expressing 
grief and sorrow at the passing of Mrs. 
Frazier. I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks made by my friend, the very 
able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER]. 


HOPE FOR AMERICAN WAR DAMAGE 
CLAIMANTS? 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
long-delayed ray of hope is on the hori- 
zon for American citizens who have 
waited more than 13 years to have legi- 
timate war damage claims against Ger- 
many and Japan recognized for payment 
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out of liquidated alien assets. In a let- 
ter dated July 3 addressed to the chair- 
man of Senate and House committees, 
the Department of State, through the 
Honorable William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, outlined an admin- 
istration program for the payment of 
war claims of American nationals. 
These claims would be paid, for the most 
part, from proceeds available from the 
liquidation of vested assets. 

In taking this approach, the Depart- 
ment of State is to be commended, if not 
for the breadth and scope of the pro- 
posal submitted, then for the mere wil- 
lingness to recognize that American citi- 
zens have a legitimate basis to have their 
claims considered promptly by their 
Government and paid for from these 
alien funds. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment of State’s new proposal to settle 
one aspect of the complicated problem 
of vested enemy assets comes belatedly 
and, in many respects, in poor grace. 

I say this for two reasons: First, the 
proposal which would provide for a lim- 
ited measure of compensation to long- 
suffering American war damage claim- 
ants was sent to the Congress because— 
by the Department of State’s own ad- 
mission—it was impossible to arrive at 
an understanding with the Germans on 
@ proposal which would provide a par- 
tial “return” of the vested assets; and, 
second, because the Department of 
State’s proposal leaves open the possi- 
bility that the payment of American war 
damage claims will clear up uncertainties 
in such a way that a return to Germany 
of whatever remains of the vested prop- 
erties may be made at a later date. 

By its very nature, the Department of 
State has engaged in a backhanded and 
devious method to solve this problem. 
This is an extremely untenable position 
inasmuch as, by all standards of meas- 
urement, these vested assets belong, le- 
gally and morally, to the United States 
and its citizens. 

What it appears to be saying is that 
because Germany was unwilling to ac- 
cept the scheme concocted earlier this 
year to hand back to Germany moneys 
rightfully belonging to the American peo- 
ple, it will now proceed with a course of 
action, outwardly appearing to be proper, 
but actually less than frank. In pur- 
suing this course, the Department of 
State apparently feels it will be possible 
to accomplish a return of these assets or 
their monetary equivalent eventually— 
even if it takes a large appropriation of 
public funds to bring this about. 

Assistant Secretary of State Macom- 
ber, Jr., made this abundantly clear in 
his letter of July 3 to the Senate Judi- 
ciary and House Commerce Committees 
when he said: 

By making it possible to establish with 
certainty the magnitude of valid war dam- 
age claims of American nationals against 
Germany and by providing for the payment 
of such claims, this bill would eliminate one 
of the principal factors which up to now 
haye made consideration of this vested as- 
sets problem so difficult and unsatisfactory. 
This bill would, therefore, facilitate future 
efforts to achieve a final and mutually satis- 
factory solution to the problem of vested 
German assets. 
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I have made it abundantly clear on 
several occasions, here on the Senate 
floor, that consideration of any return 
of these vested properties is basically 
wrong and contrary to the best interests 
of the United States and its citizens. 
The German interests have no legitimate 
moral or legal basis to assert any claim 
against the properties. 

Assistant Secretary Macomber’s letter 
also made plain why the Department of 
State, contrary to all expectations, sud- 
denly dropped its previous plan to return 
a large portion of the vested properties to 
German interests and sent to Congress 
instead a proposal to benefit only Amer- 
ican claimants. 

The reason, of course, was that Ger- 
many regarded anything less than the 
total current appreciated value of the 
assets as wholly inadequate and still 
seeks eventually to capitalize on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's ill-considered state- 
ment of last year that he would person- 
ally ask the Congress to approve “an 
equitable monetary return.” The As- 
sistant Secretary of State was not so 
direct for he was willing to only say: 

That government (Germany) has also felt 
that the return which might be made to 
these larger property owners (corporations) 
under the administration plan would, in any 
event, be inadequate * * * (and) that more 
should be done for those owners not in- 
cluded in the $10,000 return proposal by so 
modifying the proposal as to assure a sub- 
stantial monetary return to all former 
owners. 


Let there be no mistaken belief that 
the German interests, chiefly those who 
backed Hitler in his ruthless rise to power 
and who sustained him there, are about 
togivein. True to numerous predictions 
of what might occur when it became 
known that the Department of State had 
at last captured a measure of courage, 
lobbyists and industrialists in Ger- 
many—through cliques in the German 
Parliament—made it clear that they do 
not mean to take this action lying down 
or to regard it as more than a temporary 
defeat. 

A New York Times dispatch, datelined 
Bonn, Germany, July 5, and carried by 
the Times on Monday, July 7, reported 
that the administration decision not to 
ask Congress to authorize the return of 
German assets “has aroused bitter dis- 
appointment here.” It further states 
that some Germans believe the new pol- 
icy “represents a repudiation of a pledge 
made by the Eisenhower administration 
last year” and that in the closing min- 
utes of its session, the Bundestag—lower 
house of Parliament—“rushed through a 
protest resolution” urging the Govern- 
ment “to raise the issue forcefully in 
Washington.” 

The author of the Times dispatch, Mr. 
Arthur Olsen, notes succinctly, however, 
that “a West German commitment in 
1954 to compensate German citizens for 
losses was not mentioned” and also draws 
attention to the fact, omitted from state- 
ments by the Germans themselves, that 
“in 1946 the United States agreed with 
its wartime allies to confiscate seques- 
tered assets in lieu of exacting repara- 
tions from Germany.” I disagree only 
to the extent that the term confiscation 
has no application. 


July 11 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
New York Times dispatch of July 7, 1958, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES Assets POLICY Is DECRIED BY 
BONN—DECISION Not To PUSH RETURN OF 
PROPERTY SEIZED IN WAR CALLED BREACH 
OF PLEDGE 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

Bonn, Germany, July 5—A decision by 
the administration in Washington not to 
ask Congress to authorize the return of 
German assets seized in wartime has aroused 
bitter disappointment here. 

Members of the Government and an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament feel that 
the policy represents a repudiation of a 
pledge made by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion last year. 

The Bundestag, the lower house, rushed 
through a protest resolution a few hours be- 
fore adjournment for the summer last night. 
It called on the Government to raise the 
issue forcefully in Washington on the 
ground that the administration had made 
@ complete breach of its commitment to 
the principle of the inviolability of private 
property. 

A West German commitment in 1954 to 
compensate German citizens for losses was 
not mentioned. 

The occasion of the move was a State De- 
partment announcement Thursday to the 
effect that no legislation concerning the re- 
turn of sequestered German property was 
contemplated during the present session of 
Congress. However, a draft bill is to be 
introduced to authorize the payment of 
United States war-damage claims against 
Germany out of funds acquired by the sale 
of vested German assets, the State Depart- 
ment said. 

WOULD YIELD $200 MILLION 


At issue are several hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of properties and bank deposits 
owned by German citizens at the outbreak of 
World War II. The assets, vested by the 
Justice Department under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, would yield about $200 mil- 
lion in cash sales, according to estimates 
here. 

In 1946 the United States agreed with its 
wartime allies to confiscate sequestered as- 
sets in lieu of exacting reparations from Ger- 
many. Loss and damage to properties in 
Germany owned by United States citizens 
are estimated to total about $100 million. 

Responding to pleas by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, the United States modified its 
stand in 1953, promising to return, as an act 
of grace, assets owned by individuals in the 
amount of $10,000 or less. 

West German corporate interests continued 
to lobby for something better. On July 1, 
1957, the administration announced it would 
propose legislation authorizing a full return 
of all assets on the ground that private prop- 
erty should be immune to arbitrary confisca- 
tion. United States war-damage claims were 
to be settled out of repayments on West Ger- 
many’s postwar debt for economic aid. 

It is this policy statement that the Bun- 
destag maintained had been repudiated in 
the latest Washington announcement. 

In fact, a much more modest settlement 
has been under negotiation between Bonn 
and Washington for 8 months. Under the 
United States proposal all proceeds from the 
sale of vested properties would be returned to 
German owners after American war-damage 
claims had been paid. 

The sum of $120 million, obtained from 
German property sales to date, has already 
been distributed in compensation to Ameri- 
can war prisoners of Japan. This money 
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would be approximately restored by an ap- 
propriation of $100 million. 

According to West German calculations, 
the result of the United States proposal 
would have been the recovery of about $80 
million against vested assets valued at $450 
million. 

In long diplomatic exchanges Bonn ob- 
tained some improvements in the proposed 
settlement, but it hesitated to accept the 
proposition as a whole, Washington is re- 
ported to have indicated last month that it 
was unwilling to go on bearing with West 
German attempts to exact full return of 
vested properties. 

A lack of response from Bonn led to the 
decision announced this week. 


UNITED States MOVE DEFERRED 

WASHINGTON, July 6.—The State Depart- 
ment has deferred to an indefinite future its 
plans to ask Congress for legislation return- 
ing to their owners German assets seized 
during World War II. 

A letter from William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions, to Representative OREN Harris, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, last Thursday said the 
Department planned to ask only for legis- 
lation to compensate American claimants of 
war damages against Germany and Japan. 

When these claims have been settled, the 
letter said, the Department will consider leg- 
islation on the return to their prewar Ger- 
man owners of seized assets. 

Previously, the administration had always 
linked the two issues of return of enemy 
assets and compensation of American claim- 
ants. 

This was the case in the White House 
statement of last July 31 and in a letter from 
Mr. Macomber to Representative Harris last 
March 28. 

The White House statement of July 31 said 
that the administration planned to submit 
legislation that would “provide for the pay- 
ment in full of all legitimate war claims of 
Americans against Germany and would per- 
mit, as an act of grace, an equitable mone- 
tary return to former owners of vested 
assets.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
also have obtained the text of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Bundestag in Bonn 
on July 4, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in its translated form 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BUNDES- 
TAG AT BONN ON JULY 4, 1958 

The Federal Government is herewith 
urged— 

1. In the settlement of the problem of 
restoration of German private property con- 
fiscated in the United States of America, to 
continue emphatically to aim at the preser- 
vation of the principles of the White House 
declaration of July 31, 1957, according to 
which private property should be inviolable 
even in time of war. 

2. Bearing this point in mind, to turn its 
special attention to the bill announced on 
July 3, 1958, under which the confiscated 
German assets should be used only to satisfy 
American claims for war damages. The pas- 
sage of such a bill by the American Congress 
would constitute a complete breach of the 
promise made on July 31, 1957, of a just and 
fair compensation of German property 
owners. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
Germany surrendered voluntarily and 
willingly all claim to the vested assets in 
return for a very important benefit: for- 
giveness of reparations claims totaling 
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$300 billion on the part of the United 
States alone. These assets were the 
only payment, or promise of payment, 
held out to Americans who lost lives and 
property from war damage, confiscation, 
and pillage by the Hitler regime. 

In explaining the new administration 
bill, the chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission considered that 
my statement of postwar understand- 
ings, agreements, and treaties is correct. 
In a letter dated July 8, 1958, addressed 
to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill in line with the Department 
of State’s proposal, he stated: 

In the letter of transmittal dated April 
3, 1957, the historical background of the 
problem of enemy assets and American war 
claims was dealt with at some length. 
Among other things, it was pointed out that 
the United States had vested substantially all 
German and Japanese assets known to be in 
the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
and that under the provisions of the Paris 
reparation agreement and the treaty of peace 
with Japan, the United States was author- 
ized to hold the assets in lieu of reparation 
and to dispose of them as she saw fit. * * * 

It has thus far been the policy of the 
United States to use these assets for the 
benefit of her nationals who suffered injuries, 
hardships, or losses as a result of the war. A 
substantial portion of the proceeds were 
used, accordingly, to discharge the claims of 
Americans who were held as prisoners of 
war. s. + 

In our judgment, the settlement of the 
claims, which would be authorized under the 
bill, should not be delayed any longer. With 
the passing of time the difficulties of estab- 
lishing titles, successions and valuations 
keep on mounting to increase administrative 
costs attending claims processing. 


Whatever the Department of State’s 
smokescreen concerning alleged “foreign 
policy” reasons supporting return of the 
assets may have led us to believe in the 
past, Assistant Secretary of State Mac- 
omber makes it clear that even the ad- 
ministration cannot stomach such an ar- 
rogant proposition when the cards are 
finally down. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission Chairman's concise summary of 
the postwar legal and moral situation 
surrounding the assets issue is beyond 
question. More important, however, is 
that it raises an issue which ought to be 
faced squarely by Congress, and faced 
at once. It is whether Congress will ac- 
cept such a halfway measure as is now 
proposed, with a situation dangling over 
us into infinity that we may at some fu- 
ture date be asked to appropriate huge 
sums for the benefit of former German 
warlords. 

I think that analysis will show that the 
answer to this question—and to the 
threat—must be no. For my part, Iam 
willing to put the matter up to the good 
judgment which I know both the Senate 
and House will exercise. 

I have introduced proposed legislation 
dealing with the problem identified as 
S. 2737. It is presently pending before 
the Subcommittee on the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and provides that all legiti- 
mate American war damage claims 
against German and Japanese interests 
are to be paid as a matter of first prior- 
ity. It also provides that during the pe- 
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riod in which claims are being deter- 
mined and settled, funds realized from 
sale of the vested assets would be in- 
vested by the Treasury and used to fi- 
nance a scientific scholarship program. 
Any funds left over after settlement of all 
legitimate American claims would re- 
main invested for this purpose. 

None can argue that we are not pain- 
fully in need of the man of science, for 
he is the man of tomorrow. Many of 
our leaders in education and public life 
insist that we must do more in the vital 
area of scientific education if we are to 
head off the rapidly spreading and grow- 
ing Communist menace. 

My proposed bill would accomplish 
three important purposes: First, it 
would, at long last, give appropriate re- 
lief to the long-suffering American war 
damage claimants; second, it would 
serve as a constructive means of meet- 
ing and defeating the scientific challenge 
of Russia and her sputniks; and, third, 
it would solve, once and for all, the issue 
of return of the vested assets by barring 
such return altogether and making it 
clear to Germany and Japan that they 
must honor their postwar agreements to 
compensate their own nationals for any 
loss of property suffered by them. 

It would remind those nations, espe- 
cially Germany, that they cannot gain 
forgiveness of massive reparations from 
the allied governments and still get back 
the token consideration they paid for 
that benefit. Lastly, but not the least in 
importance, it would void the ingenious 
plot to transfer the whole cost of the war 
onto the backs of the American taxpayer. 

I do not wish my colleagues to believe 
that I am dealing too harshly with Ger- 
many. Many know, in a general way, of 
the magnificent economic recovery 
staged by democratic West Germany 
since the war. This was made possible 
in no small way by the action taken by 
the United States and its allies in volun- 
tarily foregoing crippling reparations 
demands from Germany. The detailed 
story of Germany’s recovery, which has 
now made her the third largest trading 
nation in the world, with perhaps the 
world’s strongest and most stable cur- 
rency, was recently highlighted by an 
Associated Press dispatch from West 
Germany. The story it tells does credit 
to a revitalized Germany which has tak- 
en a well-deserved place in the commu- 
nity of free nations. 

It appears to me that German officials 
have been subjected to undue pressure by 
a powerful lobby made up of former 
owners of the vested assets, and that 
they themselves regret the necessity to 
stain the honor of the new Germany by 
involvement in the smutty alien-prop- 
erty issue. I have grave doubt that lead- 
ing officials of the West German Gov- 
ernment sincerely want to go back on 
their word to the United States and its 
allies, and to open up the Pandora’s box 
of troubles which such a step would en- 
tail. 

German leaders have never directly 
denied that they have the funds with 
which to compensate their own citizens. 
Nor have they denied that these German 
nationals, under the postwar agree- 
ments, are entitled to look to their own 
government for payment. 
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The Associated Press article, which T 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, makes it quite clear that Ger- 
many could easily pay the few hundred 
million dollars involved. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WIRTSCHAFTSWUNDER 


FRANKFURT. — Wirtschaftswunder — West 
Germany’s economic miracle—was only 10 
years old yesterday. But it long ago turned 
this country into the Free World's third 
biggest merchant power. 

It was raining on that Sunday in 1948 
which launched West Germany on the road 
toward its current unparalleled prosperity. 
Then there were no rich, no have-nots. 
Everybody was almost equally poor. It was 
Currency Reform Day, marking the birth of 
the new Deutschemark. 

Under a scheme drafted by the Allied Oc- 
cupational Powers, West Germany embarked 
on one of the most successful financial ven- 
tures of history. The drastic operation ended 
the postwar “cigarette economy” in which 
the cigarette was the only currency generally 
accepted. 

Hitler’s armament and the war had swollen 
Germany's debts to a fabulous 396 billion 
marks—more than $100 billion at the Nazi 
rate of exchange. The chronic inflation and 
monetary disorder following the capitulation 
in 1945 blocked reconstruction. 

Originally, an all-German reform was 
planned. But the Western Allies decided to 
go it alone after Soviet military governor, 
Marshal Vasili Sokolovsky, walked out of a 
meeting of the Four-Power Control Council 
March 20, 1948, formally opening the East- 
West cold war. 

One month later, the Allies rounded up & 
group of West German financial experts, 
put them in a camp surrounded by barbed 
wire, and outlined to them their plans, 
Germans and Allies then cooperated in the 
final preparations while the new money was 
being printed in the United States. 

The date of currency D-day was a well 
kept secret but most people knew that some- 

was cooking. Black market activities 
reached a high pitch. The price for an 
American cigarette skyrocketed. Teen-age 
marketeers were seen publicly lighting their 
butts with a 100-reichsmark bill. 

Hundreds of people queued up before 
pay-in counters of the post offices. They 
wanted to pay their debts in “old” money. 
People even paid their taxes in advance, if 
possible. 

Finally, H-hour struck. The currency re- 
form law was proclaimed, announcing that 
the reichsmark would cease to be legal 
tender June 21. Every individual was en- 
titled to exchange 40 reichsmarks 1-1 into 
the new currency. (Eventually the actual 
conversion rate was 1000-65). Workers, 
housewives, and industrialists alike lined 
up at provisional conversion booths, tents, 
or savings banks throughout the country. 

The first issue changed the German eco- 
nomic picture virtually overnight. The 
shortage of ready cash forced the first 
hoarded goods onto counters the next day. 
Industrial production jumped as if electri- 
fied, climbing by 50 percent in a few months. 

Prof. Ludwig Erhard, now West German 
economics minister, scrapped price controls 
and rationing systems, proclaiming his “‘so- 
cial free enterprise economy.” At the same 
time, the Marshall plan took shape which 
was to pump billions of dollars’ worth of 
American aid into the starved-out country. 

West Germany became a huge humming 
factory. Trade unions postponed wage de- 
mands while plants were modernized and 
world market contacts were revived. The 
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brains and manual skill of Germany were 
coupled with an unprecedented eagerness to 
work. 

Political developments helped, too. Dis- 
armed West Germany had no defense bur- 
dens when the Korean war broke out. It 
was free to export wherever it could find a 
market. The recovery gained speed. 

Five years after currency reform, indus- 
trial production was at 154 percent of the 
prewar level. The foreign-trade volume was 
up 400 percent. Ten million refugees pro- 
vided a vast manpower reserve. The na- 
tional income jumped from 63 to 98 billion 
dollars. Within a few months in 1949, the 
value of the German mark tripled at the 
Zurich free money market, most reliable 
barometer of international currencies, 

Today, the German mark is one of the 
world’s most stable currencies, whose circu- 
lation is backed by more than 150 percent in 
gold and foreign exchange holdings. It’s the 
currency of a prosperous country in which 
more than half of all wage earners no longer 
have to pay direct income taxes. 

Exports and imports since 1949 have risen 
almost 700 percent to a total of 67 billion 
marks last year and industrial production is 
now at 230 percent of the 1936 level. Un- 
employment is below the half-million mark. 
Housing units are still built at a rate of 
one every minute. A total construction of 
1,121,859 tons last year makes the country 
the world’s third-biggest shipbuilder, Pros- 
perity is also reflected in a 300 percent in- 
crease in the number of automobiles licensed 
in West Germany. 

Millions are traveling abroad again this 
year to spend their vacations. The number 
of TV sets is rapidly approaching the 2 mil- 
lion mark. Consumption of potatoes and 
breads is dropping steadily in favor of high- 
calorie food. 

Champagne sales are four times as much 
as before the war. The average weekly in- 
come of the industrial workers increased 
from 56 marks in 1949 to 101 marks ($26.18) 
last year. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, ap- 
proval of my bill by Congress would thus 
serve another purpose. It would relieve 
the good will German leaders of insidi- 
ous pressure constantly brought to bear 
upon them, and would end the pernicious 
and highly dubious activities of a small 
coterie of hirelings employed to lobby in 
Washington for return of alien property. 

I will, therefore, move as promptly as 
possible to persuade the appropriate 
committees of Congress to favorably re- 
port S. 2737 in place of the inadequate, 
halfway measure submitted to us by the 
administration. 

I will undertake this effort in the belief 
that it is in all respects the best solution 
of the whole assets problem yet devel- 
oped, and one which will square with 
the conscience and good sense of all 
Americans, 


DAVID LAWRENCE DEFENDS PRI- 
VATE AIRLIFT FOR DR. EISEN- 
HOWER 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 

couple of days ago I criticized the send- 

ing of military airplanes to bring Dr. 

Eisenhower home from his vacation in 

Wisconsin. 

Last night Mr. David Lawrence, a tre- 
mendously able, thoughtful, and intelli- 
gent man, took me to task in his syndi- 
cated column. Mr. Lawrence did not 
call me by name, but the words he quoted 
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were my words, so I think it is safe to 

assume that he was talking about me. 

The burden of Mr. Lawrence’s defense 
of Dr. Eisenhower’s private airlift is, 
first, that Dr. Eisenhower has performed 
a great many services for the Govern- 
ment without pay; and second, that the 
Government owed him a free ride from 
Wisconsin inasmuch as he was hurrying 
to Washington at the Government’s con- 
venience. 

Now I find myself agreeing with Mr. 
Lawrence’s basic premises without com- 
ing out at the same places he does. 

First, I think Dr. Eisenhower ought to 
get paid for the services he performs for 
the Government. We are not so poor 
that we cannot pay for the time and 
talents of our able people. We not only 
should pay for them, we should insist 
that the payment be accepted—or that 
the services be performed by someone 
who will accept pay. Mr. Lawrence's 
argument supports my point nicely: 
When a man refuses to be paid there is 
always the question of what ought to be 
done for him in lieu of payment. What 
do we really owe him? The issue is con- 
fused in a way that it never is with a 
public servant who lines up with the rest 
of us at the disbursing office. 

Second, I would not refuse Dr. Eisen- 
hower public transportation to Washing- 
ton if he comes at the President’s bid- 
ding—although I wonder why a man 
who will not take pay for his services 
might not pay his way back from a vaca- 
tion. But I will not quarrel about that. 
I will repeat simply the point Mr, Law- 
rence missed: There are commercial 
planes from northern Wisconsin that 
charge a good deal less than the marvel- 
ously conservative estimate of $1,400 the 
Air Force put on the flight of 2 smaller 
planes and a Convair pressed into Dr. 
Eisenhower's service. 

Mr. President, I want to be fair with 
Mr. Lawrence. I want his argument to 
appear with mine in the Recorp. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Lawrence's 
article entitled “Picking on a United 
States Emissary,” which appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star, be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PICKING ON A UNITED STATES EMISSARY— 
CRITICISM OF MILITARY PLANE RIDE FOR 
MILTON EISENHOWER Is ASSAILED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Now the Democrats are picking on Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, the President's brother. 
They're criticizing as a “cavalier misuse of 
taxpayers’ money” the sending of Govern- 
ment airplanes to transport him from his 
vacation spot in Wisconsin back to Wash- 
ington. He had to come back several days 
ahead of his planned return so as to pre- 
pare for an official mission to Central Amer- 
ica. The date for the start of his tour had 
been suddenly changed by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The criticism is picayunish stuff. For the 
truth is the Government of the United 
States owes Milton Eisenhower more than a 
free airplane ride. It owes him for services 
rendered for which he has never accepted a 
penny. 

The President’s brother was formerly pres- 
ident of Kansas State College and Pennsyl- 
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vania State University, and now is the head 
of Johns Hopkins University. He is a mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on the Reorganization of the Government 
and has performed special duties for the 
White House ever since 1953. He has held 
for the last 5 years the title of “Representa- 
tive of the President and Special Ambassador 
to Latin America.” In 1953 he visited 10 
countries in Latin America, covering a pe- 
riod of 33 days. He spent 10 days on an of- 
ficial mission to Mexico in 1957. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Eisenhower went, as 
the President’s representative, to the meet- 
ing of the World Health Association in Min- 
neapolis, He has received no fee for any of 
these services he has rendered. Air trans- 
portation has been provided in each case by 
the Government. 

If the same amount of traveling had been 
done in private business, there would have 
been some compensation for the individual 
performing the service. In Government 
work, however, there are a few unselfish 
citizens who, when called upon, give their 
time and energies without pay. 

Certainly, it cannot be persuasively ar- 
gued that the individual who gives his serv- 
ices free should be required to pay his trans- 
portation expenses when interrupting his 
vacation to meet a Government time sched- 
ule which has been suddenly revised to an 
earlier date. 

But these are days of mudslinging against 
the party in power, and of publicity seeking 
by political candidates who think it’s pop- 
ular to heckle the administration. These 
tactics can boomerang. For certainly there 
are many citizens in the land who may have 
been willing to serve their Government 
without fee but who now are being told, in 
effect, that they must not expect Govern- 
ment transportation to and from their 
homes if they are called on to carry out 
special missions. 

One would suppose that the Government 
of the United States need not be so penny- 
wise and pound-foolish as to demand that 
citizens give their services without pay and 
also themselves foot the expenses of trans- 
portation to and from Washington. Any 
private business would call such expenses 
“ordinary and necessary” and take a tax 
deduction besides. 

The fact that military planes were used 
has also been the subject of criticism. Ac- 
tually, the Government has no planes of its 
own for civilian transportation except those 
attached to the military services. Many of 
the military planes make practice flights or 
fly long distances every day to give certain 
hours of training to pilots. It doesn’t seem 
logical to ask the Government to pay for 
passage on a commercial airplane when it 
has many a military plane idle that can be 
used for the same purpose. 

Basically, the fact is that Dr. Eisenhower, 
when summoned to end his vacation pre- 
maturely, was thereafter traveling on Gov- 
ernment business. There is nothing unusual 
or irregular in sending planes for persons 
the President calls to Washington on busi- 
ness, What is unusual is that Dr. Eisen- 
hower is not on the Government payroll at 
all, though he performs important services 
for the Government. 

While Dr. Eisenhower's tour of six Central 
American countries doesn’t begin till the 
coming weekend, it was important for him 
to report at the State Department at once 
so as to be brought up to date on certain 
background information necessary for him to 
have before visiting those countries. Inas- 
much as Dr. Eisenhower's wife died a few 
years ago, his daughter accompanies him as 
hostess. It is customary for officials of the 
United States Government and their wives, 
when visiting abroad, to participate in the 
social functions arranged for them by the 
governments which are host to such special 
missions, 
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In these days when particular efforts are 
being made to cultivate good relations with 
America’s neighbors in this hemisphere, it 
is most unfortunate that the partisan pol- 
iticlans here are exploiting petty subjects 
and thus publicizing throughout Latin 
America an impression that the mission it- 
self may not have the approval of both 
parties in the United States. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there surely will be some who will be 
swayed by Mr. Lawrence‘s remarks. I 
am not. More than that, I am content 
to rest my case with the good people of 
Wisconsin, and with the people of Amer- 
ica everywhere who foot the bills. If 
this is the way to transport people who 
do the Government’s work, they must 
tell me so. I have seen nothing to indi- 
cate they feel that way. On the con- 
trary, I am sure they would say that 
economy in Government—for which Mr. 
Lawrence usually argues so eloquently— 
ought to begin here. The example set by 
the President of the United States and 
his family is immense morally and eco- 
nomically. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 48 minutes p. m> the ad- 
journment being under the order pre- 
viously entered, the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, July 14, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 11 (legislative day of 
July 10), 1958: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Charles Cecil Finucane, of Washington, to 

be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN 
MOBILIZATION 

Leo A. Hoegh, of Iowa, to be Director of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 

John S. Patterson, of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization. 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization. 

BOARD OF PAROLE 

Eva Bowring, of Nebraska, to be a member 
of the Board of Parole for the term expiring 
September 30, 1964. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Joseph E. Hines, of South Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, for a term of 4 years. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

William A. O’Brien, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, for a term of 4 years. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

Lt. Gen. John Francis Uncles, 014914, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army). 
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The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank of lieutenant general: 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Byrom Rogers, 
United States Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general uder the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962: 

Lt. Gen. John Howell Collier, 012388, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank of lieutenant general: 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O’Connell, 014965, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892, 
United States Army. 

ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATIONS IN THE ARMY 

The nominations of James Ball Miller and 
107 other officers for appointment in the 

ar Army, which were confirmed today, 
were received by Senate on June 11, 1958, and 
may be found in full in the Senate proceed- 
ings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that 
date under the caption “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of James Ball Miller, 
which is shown on page 10872, and ending 
with the name of Lester McFarland Wheeler. 

In THE AIR Force 

The following-named officer to be assigned 
to a position of importance and responsi- 
bility designated by the President in the 
rank of general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, United States Code: 

Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, 70A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATIONS IN THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations of Philip G. Keil and 827 
other persons for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on June 27, 
1958, and may be found in full in the Sen- 
ate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for that date, under the caption “Nom- 
inations,” beginning with the name of Philip 
G. Keil, which is shown on page 12492, and 
ending with the name of Alan R, Zoss, 
which appears on page 12494, 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list, with the rank of vice 
admiral, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233: 

Vice Adm. Frederick W. McMahon, United 
States Navy. 

Vice Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United States 
Navy. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
the following-named officers for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, the President has nominated them 
to have the grade, rank, pay, and allowances, 
of the rank of vice admiral, while so serving: 
2 Rear Adm. Roland N. Smoot, United States 

‘avy. 

Rear Adm. Frederick N. Kivette, United 
States Navy. 

Rear Adm. William G. Cooper, United 
States Navy. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Brig. Gen. Roy M. Gulick, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 2 years from the 
1st day of July 1958. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Addresses by Senator Jacob K. Javits, of 
New York, and Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, Before the NAACP 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovucias] and I had the great privilege 
of addressing the 49th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Col- 
ored People, in the Music Hall of the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 9. We were tre- 
mendously uplifted by the enthusiasm, 
determination, and enlightened wisdom 
shown there on the great problems of 
civil rights. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the addresses delivered at that 
time by my colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], and myself. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR Pavut H, Dovaas 

Friends of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, I am hon- 
ored by your invitation to address your 
conyention and to appear at the same time 
as my colleague, Senator Jacos Javrrs, the 
courageous and skilled battler for civil 
rights, and one of the men whom I most 
admire. The NAACP, of which I have been 
a member for some years, has been the most 
effective agency in the country in the strug- 
gle to abolish second-class citizenship for 
the American Negro and to obtain for him 
equal rights and equal opportunity. 

The struggle has been a hard one, and it 
will continue to be hard. But you have 
gone about the job with determination, with 
courage and with skill. Had it not been for 
you, we would not have had the numerous 
State laws and city ordinances providing for 
equal opportunities in employment. With 
President Truman you spearheaded the suc- 
cessful drive to abolish segregation in the 
Armed Forces. Through you, the legal 
fights against segregation in the schools and 
other public facilities were conducted which 
culminated in the historic and unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1954. This 
declared that segregation in the public 
schools violated the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution, which provided that no State 
should deprive any person of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. A year later the Court 
called upon all States and localities to carry 
out this decision “with deliberate speed,” 
but specified that disagreement with the 
objectives should not be used to delay com- 
pliance. 

You have given not only legal counsel but 
courage and moral backing to the children, 
and parents, and friends, working against 
terrific odds in many communities for equal- 
ity of opportunity. Perhaps these children 
and their parents, as in Little Rock, are the 
real unsung heroes in the movement for hu- 
man rights. 

You are successfully meeting the mount- 
ing attacks upon your very existence as an 


organization, Victories like those in the 
Virginia district court last January and in 
the Supreme Court in the Alabama case on 
June 30, help to strengthen the rights of free- 
dom of association for all. I congratulate 
you for these new successes. 

Had it not been for your organization we 
would not have been able to have passed the 
right-to-vote bill last year. This aims to 
make the 15th amendment effective by giv- 
ing the Attorney General the authority to 
intervene where individuals or groups are be- 
ing improperly denied the right to vote, and 
to do so by seeking injunctions to restrain 
private citizens and public officials from try- 
ing to interfere with this right. 

While we did not get all we wanted last 
year, we did take a step forward, and I want 
to commend your splendid secretary, Roy 
Wilkins, and your excellent Washington rep- 
resentative, Clarence Mitchell, for their fine 
work in this connection. Without their aid, 
we could never have come through to even 
partial victory. Now if we can get a larger 
number of Negroes to register and vote in 
the Southern and border States, we shall be- 
gin to make further progress. For in this 
naughty world, it is necessary for oppressed 
groups to acquire a degree of economic and 
political power before their claims for justice 
will be given the consideration which they 
deserve. 

Let me make it clear that I am not seeking 
to identify power with justice. I am merely 
saying that the strong seldom accord justice 
to the powerless, and that the acquisition of 
a measurable degree of power is, in a sense, 
the entrance fee which enables the just 
claims of those who were hitherto weak, to 
be weighed and at least partially granted. 

Of course, the voting rights act will have 
to be properly and vigorously administered 
by the Department of Justice if gross dis- 
crimination against voting rights is to be 
prevented. But if this is done, then we 
shall have set into operation processes which 
should greatly increase the political power 
of groups which hitherto have been disen- 
franchised. Out of this should come fairer 
treatment in the police courts, an extension 
of sidewalks, paved roads, water, and sewer 
facilities into sections of towns and cities 
which up to now have been neglected. 

The acquisition of greater political power 
will also cause the process of desegregation 
in the schools to be speeded up. But most 
important of all, it will give greater human 
dignity to those who have been hitherto 
excluded from taking part in public affairs. 
And with this greater participation will come 
a greater degree of interest in the issues of 
the day. For the best justification of demo- 
cratic self-government is the stimulating ef- 
fect which it has upon the interests, knowl- 
edge, and choices of the voters and citizens. 
Instead of being excluded from the stream 
of American life, the extension of voting 
rights will bring Negroes.and Latin Ameri- 
cans of the Southwest into full stature as 
American citizens. 

But there are still great obstacles to be 
overcome. We can take heart from our past 
victories, but we should not rest upon them. 
In particular both Congress and the Presi- 
dent should begin to assume some affirma- 
tive responsibility in the field of civil rights 
instead of throwing the full burden on the 
courts. We in Congress and the President in 
the White House have dodged this issue for 
too long. Do we believe in carrying out the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, 
or do we not? 

I have no hesitancy in answering that 
question for myself. I do. And I believe 
Congress and the President should do their 
part in putting it into effect. That is why 


16 of us have drafted and introduced the 
civil-rights bill of 1958. In effect this re- 
stores title III of the civil-rights bill of last 
year which we unfortunately lost in the Sen- 
ate and goes out beyond it. It provides that 
the Department of Justice can initiate in- 
junction proceedings to restrain officials and 
private citizens from interfering with the 
constitutionally approved right to equal pro- 
tection of the laws, as in the case of deseg- 
regated schooling, and hence extends to the 
14th amendment the same enforcement pro- 
cedures which last year we approved for vot- 
ing rights under the 15th amendment. This 
is necessary, because poor people who are at 
the bottom of the totem pole financially and 
socially do not have the resources so that 
they can fight a case through all the Federal 
courts against the massed power of local au- 
thorities backed up by the articulate white 
community. Under these conditions, equal 
justice is denied. 

And as if these obstacles were not enough, 
at least five Southern States have in addi- 
tion passed so-called antibarratry statutes 
making it a penal offense for anyone to offer 
financial or legal aid to any father or mother 
whose constitutional rights to desegregated 
schooling for their children are being vio- 
lated. So in the field of civil rights as in the 
case of no less than 38 other statutes, we 
should give the Department of Justice the 
sword with which it may defend before the 
courts the rights of hard-pressed individ- 
uals. For only so, can we remove the satiri- 
cal comment of Anatole France that “the 
majestic equality of the law prevents the 
rich as well as the poor from sleeping under 
bridges and begging in the streets for bread.” 

But our new civil-rights bill goes beyond 
this. It directs the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to assist localities in 
desegregating by making surveys, by com- 
piling successful case histories of desegrega- 
tion, by educational efforts, by the appoint- 
ment of advisory councils, and by the provi- 
sion of technical assistance and specialists 
services to States and local communities 
woh otherwise would not be easily avail- 
able, 

The bill also authorizes Federal 
grants to communities where desegregation 
will entail added expense. This is done on 
the principle that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help meet the added 
costs occasioned by the decisions of the 
Federal courts. We also provide that where 
localities comply with the court orders and 
where the State in reprisal shuts off State 
aid to the schools, the Federal Government 
will step into the breach and replace the 
State payments by equal grants of its own. 

Finally, if and when all other methods fail, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is to accept and exercise responsibility 
for initiating the development of desegrega- 
tion plans, but is to do so with the fullest 
possible local consultation and participation. 
In other words, we will not desert such liberal 
forces as exist in such places as Little Rock, 
Arlington, and Norfolk. 7 

This bill was introduced early in the year, 
I regret that a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted three to two not 
to hold hearings on it. But that great cham- 
pion of civil rights, Congressman CELLER, is 
holding hearings on identical and companion 
measures. The real struggle, however, will 
come next year; and, in the meantime, I ask 
that you study this measure and I hope you 
will give it your support. It can, in my 
judgment, be passed through the House. The 
difficulty will be in the Senate, which histori- 
cally has been the graveyard of civil-rights 
legislation. Here it is vital to elect more pro- 
civil-rights Senators this fall and then to 
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modify rule 22, the gravedigger of civil rights, 
and make it possible for a majority, after a 
decent interval, to break a filibuster. Rule 
22 is the fortification which must be breached 
before we can win civil rights. This is the 
subject to which, as I understand it, my able 
and devoted colleague, Senator Javits, will 
address himself. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION—MID-1958 


The civil rights struggle is a struggle for 
the soul of our country. It involves the fun- 
damental concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual which is at the base of our constitu- 
tional system, as well as the preeminence of 
the moral law which is so heavily in the 
consciousness of our essentially religious so- 
ciety. This struggle is now entering a period 
of crisis when the action of the Congress, 
the courts, and public opinion generally can 
combine together to make possible a stride 
forward in civil rights unparalleled in all 
our history since the Civil War. 

The Negro has not been alone in his efforts 
in the United States to secure the full en- 
joyment of his citizenship. Americans of 
conscience in minority and majority groups 
both have fought for his rights, recognizing 
this fight as their own. 

Also the international implications of the 
civil rights struggle in our country to the 
struggle for peace in the world are becoming 
daily more clear, The implications in terms 
of world leadership of a situation like Little 
Rock are most pronounced as an element in 
the support of the 1 billion people of the 
Free World in Asia and Africa—almost two- 
thirds of the total Free World population— 
whose skins are yellow or black. The world 
interest in our civil rights situation was made 
abundantly clear by the attention attracted 
to Little Rock in 1957. What was most strik- 
ing about international opinion was the 
amount of credit which the United States 
earned from the effort which was being made 
to enforce civil rights guaranties. These re- 
sults are borne out by a world-opinion poll 
recently published which shows the prepon- 
derant opinion of the Free World to be that 
the United States Negro is gaining in stature 
and opportunity. 

Right now the major issues where real 
progress can be made relate to equality of 
opportunity in education and equality of 
opportunity in employment and housing 
with broadening concepts, new determina- 
tion, and enhanced local activity, both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, in each. 

Whatever the criticisms leveled at this ad- 
ministration, in the years since 1952 we have 
seen the greatest advances in the recognition 
of the need for effective enforcement of civil 
rights by the Federal Government since the 
enactment of the second Bill of Rights—the 
18th, 14th, and 15th amendments—in 1865, 
1868, and 1870. I hasten to add that this 
was only made possible by effective bipar- 
tisan cooperation—but it does demonstrate 
what can be done within a given span of 
years and is an added incentive to govern- 
mental action and governmental leadership— 
& proper objective for both of the great politi- 
cal parties. What has been accomplished 
and the vast amount of work which remains 
to be accomplished falls into the three areas 
of the courts, the Congress and the executive, 
and nongovernmental self-help and mutual 
cooperation, perhaps the most difficult area 
of all, 

THE EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESS 


The current economic recession has 
brought forward the special problems of 
Negroes in employment. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this general area 
through more enlightened practices in busi- 
ness and industry, through municipal and 
State fair employment practices commis- 
sions and committees, and through educa- 
tional means sparked by the President’s Com- 
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mittee on Government Contracts which ad- 
ministers the equal job opportunity program. 
As a matter of fact, the accomplishments in 
equality of employment opportunities prior 
to the economic turndown have been of such 
a magnitude that the advocacy of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act had been con- 
siderably stilled; present cxperiences might 
well necessitate a reappraisal of this attitude. 

Over the strenuous opposition of a num- 
ber of us in the Senate, part III was elimi- 
nated from the civil-rights bill passed last 
year. It would have provided that the 
United States could participate in civil- 
rights litigation involving impairment of 
constitutional rights by State or local gov- 
ernments. It would have enabled the At- 
torney General to play a far more positive 
part in the continuing civil-rights problem 
of desegregation in the public schools, like 
at Central High School in Little Rock. I am 
the sponsor with Senator Case of New Jersey 
of S. 3090 and a cosponsor in the Senate of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1958, introduced by 
Senator PauL Dovcias, which would restore 
and improve part III, eliminated from last 
year’s Civil Rights Act. I believed then and 
I believe now that the public interest re- 
quires the intervention of the authority of 
the Federal Government in civil litigation 
involving the deprivation of basic constitu- 
tional civil rights. 

The Senate's failure to adopt part IIT, 
which the House of Representatives did 
adopt last year, has left a major gap in the 
Federal Government’s ability to assure the 
constitutional right to nonsegregated educa- 
tion. The Federal Courts, and in particular 
the Supreme Court, up to now have carried 
this great burden. 

The per curiam opinion of the Supreme 
Court on June 30, 1958, which declined a di- 
rect appeal to the Supreme Court in the Lit- 
tle Rock case and referred the matter to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals only points up the 
great need for Congressional action on a new 
part III. This decision so well illustrates 
that the judicial procedures involving the 
trial courts, appeals to intermediate courts 
and finally to the Supreme Court as the 
means for solving the complexities of de- 
segregation are so involved as to require 
representation of the public interest on the 
highest level. 

Passage of the part III which was stricken 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is impera- 
tive if we are to safeguard that wide range 
of civil rights which the Supreme Court has 
already decreed to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Briefly, these rights are: to attend a non- 
segregated public school, to enjoy equal op- 
portunities to attend a public beach, public 
golf course or park and other public facili- 
ties like restaurants, trains, buses and trol- 
leys. These are some of the rights protected 
by the 14th amendment. There are other 
vital rights protected by the Constitution, 
such as the right to vote, to serve on a jury, 
the right to a fair trial and the very right to 
be a litigant and to enjoy unintimidated and 
uncoerced access to the courts of justice. 
Only recently the Supreme Court reiterated 
the individual’s right to freedom of associa- 
tion and his right to foster collectively be- 
liefs which he admittedly is entitled to 
advocate. 

The Supreme Court has decided on the 
law but in carrying out the basic law estab- 
lished by the Brown case and subsequent 
decisions, the responsibility for adequate 
governmental organization rests with the 
Congress. It would be folly to assume that 
we will have anything but a series of crises 
unless the Congress faces this responsibility 
and deals with it intelligently. At the very 
least, the Congress should adopt a provision 
which would enable and encourage the At- 
torney General to use the strength of the 
Government’s civil authority in civil rights 
litigation. The majority of such actions are 
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of a civil mature and concern themselves 
with rights the invasion of which is even 
now a Federal crime. How much better it is 
to deal with these problems in civil suits 
rather than criminal actions. 

The very violence and threats which were 
quelled only by the use of Federal troops 
to restore law and order at Little Rock are 
now referred to, ironic as it may seem, as 
justification for delaying enforcement of the 
very rights which this lawlessness was di- 
rected to prejudicing. Surely, these condi- 
tions establish great public issues which 
ought not to be handled as matters of pri- 
vate litigation, for the people of this coun- 
try have a tremendous stake in their out- 
come, but should be participated in by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Even now I and other legislators have 
urged the Attorney General to intervene in 
the Little Rock case in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals as a friend of the court. I hope 
very much our urging is heeded by the 
Attorney General as this would be a truly 
constructive development in the situation, 
I am still awaiting a final reply. 

Since every effort to enact part ITI in a 
new law faces the threat of another fili- 
buster, it is well to note that a bill ma- 
terially changing the Senate rules to make 
far more practical an attempt to end any 
filibuster has been reported out by the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee and is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. There is every assurance 
that either on this pending bill or next 
January when a new Congress is organized 
a major effort will be made to amend the 
Senate rules to end the threat of the fill- 
buster, 

I believe that the rule which now permits 
filibusters will be materially changed within 
the period of time I have mentioned, for this 
parliamentary device has now outworn its 
usefulness, It is no longer much of a help 
to the southern opponents of civil rights 
legislation, yet the fear of its use inhibits 
action in some matters so as not to be ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the country. 

In last year’s civil rights struggle an im- 
plied filibuster threat was used to weaken an 
already moderate civil rights bill—but could 
not be used to block it. The motion to 
bring up the civil rights bill for Senate 
consideration prevailed 71 to 18—well over 
enough to end a filibuster. Again this year 
on the Alaska statehood bill the threat of a 
filibuster was enough to prevent Hawaiian 
statehood from being voted, too, but not 
enough to halt Alaskan statehood which 
carried by vote of 64 to 20. In such a situ- 
ation the inducement for ending the pres- 
ent stalemate on the filibuster is indeed 
great and will prevail. 


THE COURTS 


The recent Supreme Court decision which 
upheld the NAACP’s right not to disclose its 
general membership rolls in the State of 
Alabama because of the threat of community 
pressures against its members stated that 
“Inviolability of privacy in group association 
may in many circumstances be indispensable 
* * * particularly where a group espouses 
dissident beliefs.” As a result, individuals 
will be encouraged to participate in increas- 
ing numbers in civil rights activities at the 
local level without fear or loss of employ- 
ment, threat of physical coercion, economic 
reprisal and other manifestations of public 
hostility. 

I believe the antibarratry statutes passed 
by a number of Southern States to prevent 
outside help to litigants in civil-rights cases 
may well be found invalid based on analo- 
gous reasoning. 

SELF-HELP AND MUTUAL COOPERATION 

The Supreme Court decision in NAACP 
against Alabama paves the way for increased 
grassroots nongovernmental activity. 

Very great opportunities for the future are 
present in the field of self-help and mutual 
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cooperation, for it has always been the con- 
tention of those of us who fought for civil 
rights that Government and law were needed 
to backstop nongovernmental efforts; that 
without the backing of law, nongovernmen- 
tal efforts would not make measurable prog- 
ress but with the backing of law they could 
be tremendously effective. In view of the 
enhanced activity in law and Government, 
the opportunities for self-help and mutual 
cooperation are now greater than ever. 

The Federal Civil Rights Commission is 
setting up civil rights advisory commissions 
in the States to study State problems and 
communicate with local groups in regard to 
their studies. Outstanding regional organi- 
zations like the Southern Regional Council 
are doing an extraordinary job of gathering 
information and statistics. Human rela- 
tions councils and community relations 
councils in many areas are providing a net- 
work of voluntary organizations which are 
indispensable to the enforcement and en- 
joyment of civil rights. This organization, 
the NAACP, itself a voluntary organization 
is constantly adding to its national, indeed 
its world, stature as a medium for education, 
for the expression of the common determi- 
nation and for the enforcement of civil 
rights on behalf of the individual. 

First, therefore and indispensably is the 
rank and file support of such organizational 
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activities. This support holds within itself 
the very essence of success in the civil rights 
field. Community organization has as its 
indispensable ingredient leadership. Indeed 
you here at the convention have been urging 
Government leadership right up to more 
articulate and specific leadership in the 
Presidency. It is at least equally necessary 
that support be given to Negro leadership, 
that the Negro leaders be honored, espe- 
cially in their own communities, be trusted 
and be followed as they have proved them- 
selves. 

Already the roster of the greats among 
Negroes is extensive, but it will grow and 
become even more effective as leadership is 
honored and commands a following. Out 
standing leaders who come to mind are in 
the direct field of race relations—men like 
Frederick Douglass and Rev. Martin Luther 
King; Walter White, Roy Wilkins, and Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias of the NAACP; and 
Thurgood Marshall “the lawyer for 17 mil- 
lion Americans” and Charles H. Houston, 
who was the architect of the school desegre- 
gation fight which got underway in the 
1930’s. Outstanding public servants like 
William H. Hastie, Federal judge and former 
governor of the Virgin Islands; Ralph 
Bunche of UN and Nobel prize fame; Ernest 
Wilkins and E. Frederick Morrow are also 
properly in this group; so, too, are the edu- 
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cators, historians, and scientists like Carter 
Woodson, Booker T. Washington, and 
George Washington Carver. The soldiers of 
the United States like Gen. Benjamin 
Oliver Dayis and his son, Colonel Davis, 
commander of the 99th Fighter Squadron 
in Europe in World War II; and distin- 
guished Negro women like Harriet Tubman 
Edith Sampson, Mary McLeod Bethune, and 
Marion Anderson. To these may be added 
a whole roster of others in many cases just 
as distinguished. The fundamental point 
is one not only of pride in leadership among 
Negroes, but the only ultimate reward 
which any leader ever wants, cooperation 
and support to attain the goals and objec- 
tives which leadership presents. 

All of us engaged in the civil rights strug- 
gle feel very deeply the frustrations, the 
difficulties and the disappointments con- 
sidering the size and difficulty of the prob- 
lems. But there must be a realization that 
we are struggling for all posterity. The 
very moral fiber—perhaps the peace—of our 
country and of the whole Free World is at 
stake. For these values the fight is in- 
finitely worthwhile and all of the resources 
which we can muster justifiably should be 
enlisted in it. It is in this spirit that I 
have sought to outline for you today some of 
the courses of action which I deem to be 
essential at this time. 


SENATE 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, guide and guardian 
of our pilgrim way, at the week’s begin- 
ning, for this hallowed moment we 
would stay the noisy shuttle of time, 
that we may catch a revealing glimpse 
of the larger pattern Thy purpose is 
weaving. Make of our hurrying years a 
tapestry of beauty. Bowing now at this 
noonday shrine, may our hearts be 
cleansed and may our daily duties shine 
with the halo of a new glory. 


oO jeer! peace of this withdrawing 
place, 

O central calm that soothes storm- 
shaken men, 

przen, a fainting souls, but better 
S : 

Go with us to our tasks of life again. 


In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 11, 1958, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of July 11, 1958, 

Mr. MONRONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, on July 12, 
1958, reported favorably, with an 
amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 264) 
favoring the establishment of an Inter- 
national Development Association in co- 

_ operation with the International Bank 


for Reconstruction and Development, 
and submitted a report (No. 1832) there- 
on, together with individual views. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 11, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

8.86. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, to provide 
for a program of study, research, and evalu- 
ation in the field of weather modification; 

8.803, An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

S.2007. An act to amend the United 
States Grain Standards Act, 1916, as 
amended, to permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to charge and collect for certain 
services performed, and for other purposes; 

8.2168. An act for the relief of Armas 
Edvin Jansson-Viik; 

S. 2251. An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 

S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria G. 
Aslanis; and 

S. 2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
mine Melamed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 


enrolled bill (S. 1832) to authorize the 
appointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. ANDERSON, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 


meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR ON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, Tuesday, July 15, at the conclusion 
of morning business, there be a call of 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
1774 and concluding with Calendar 1867. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


1958 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the overobligation of an appropria- 
tion in that Department (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
CrrY or NEWARK, N. J. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark, N. J., 1957, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


Report or RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSALS 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT OF 
1956 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

the Santa Ynez River Water Conservation 

District of Santa Barbara County, Calif., had 

applied for a loan of $3,800,000 for a project 

estimated to cost $3,921,420; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in that Com- 
mission, as of May 31, 1958 (with accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
ordered to lie on the table: 


“Resolution to congratulate the people of 
Alaska upon the recognition of their su- 
preme political aspiration as evinced by 
the legislation passed by the United States 
Congress authorizing their admission as 
a Federated State of the American Union 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States of America has passed legislation ad- 
mitting the incorporated Territory of Alaska 
as a Federated State of the Union; and 

“Whereas upon the President of the United 
States’ signing this legislation and the people 
of Alaska’s accepting it at a referendum, 
said Territory will become Federated State 
No. 49 of the Union; and 

“Whereas since more than 40 years ago 
the people of Alaska, by an overwhelming 
majority, have been requesting their admis- 
sion into the Union as a Federated State, 
and the action of the United States Congress 
represents the recognition of the principle 
of free determination and the reiterated 
expression of the respect the people of the 
United States pay to the fundamental values 
of democracy in the supreme decisions based 
on the will of the people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico, 

“First, to congratulate, as it does hereby 
congratulate, the people of Alaska upon the 
recognition of their supreme political as- 
piration as evinced by the legislation passed 
by the United States Congress authorizing 
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their admission as a Federated State of the 
American Union; and 

“Secondly, to convey to the people of 
Alaska on this significant occasion the heart- 
felt greetings of the people of Puerto Rico; 
and 

“Thirdly, to congratulate the House of 
Representatives, the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon this new 
affirmation of the principle of free deter- 
mination of the people, which is the fun- 
damental basis of American democracy; and 

“Fourthly, that copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Governor of Alaska, 
to the Speaker of the House, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the Incorporated Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as well as to the Speaker of 
the House, the President of the Senate, and 
the President of the United States of 
America.” 

The petition of Kenneth Stanton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., relating to old-age pensions; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A statement in the nature of a petition 
given by Joseph Kadans, professor of eco- 
nomics at Great Lakes College, Detroit, 
Mich., at a luncheon meeting of the Good 
Citizens Club of Metropolitan Detroit, on 
June 5, 1958, relating to economic condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees of the Covina Union High School 
District, Covina, Calif., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the con- 
tinuance of flood-control work in the Covina 
area; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Niagara, State 
of New York, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to repeal the excise tax on trans- 
portation; ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
H. E. Qualley, of Minneapolis, Minn., ex- 
pressing appreciation for the recent increases 
in salary granted to postal employees; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 47 


“Whereas soil conservation districts are le- 
gal subdivisions of our State government 
created by vote of landowners under Act 
370 of the 1938 legislature, and governed 
by five farmer-elected supervisors who serve 
without pay; and 

“Whereas these districts have been giving 
excellent assistance to Louisiana’s landown- 
ers for more than 20 years in planning and 
applying sound soil and water conservation 
programs to their land that will insure their 
continued productiveness, and will safeguard 
our vital soil and water resources; and 

“Whereas these districts locally created 
and controlled have received excellent sup- 
port of the agricultural agencies and groups 
within our State as well as support and as- 
sistance of the State and local governments; 
and 

“Whereas the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, Inc., with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and through the leader- 
ship of its president, Robert M. Koch, per- 
sonally and through a newly formed organi- 
zation known as FARM, is waging a me- 
thodical, virulent, and relentless campaign 
of propaganda to abolish soil conservation 
districts throughout the Nation: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana (the Senate 
concurring), That soil conservation districts 
as now constituted and operating under the 
laws of the State of Louisiana be commended 
for their efficiency and competence in the 
agricultural conservation field; that the ef- 
forts of all selfish interests outside the State 
which may seek to destroy our soil con- 
servation districts be condemned and de- 
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plored; that one copy of this resolution be 
furnished to each member of the Louisiana 
delegation to the United States Congress, 
and one copy to the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and that 
this resolution be recorded in the minutes of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of Louisiana.” 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


- have just received a copy of a resolution 


adopted by the National Association of 
Attorneys General at its 52d annual 
meeting in Chicago on June 8-11, 1958. 
The resolution concerns the bill (S. 3937) 
to facilitate the discovery and recovery 
by the States of unclaimed personal 
property in the custody of Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes, which 
I introduced at the request of the Attor- 
ney General. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1—EscCHEAT OF FUNDS OR PROP- 

ERTY IN CUSTODY OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 

Whereas the National Association of At- 
torneys General at its 50th annual meeting 
adopted resolution 10 creating a committee 
on escheat, which committee was empowered 
to study problems relating to funds and 
property in custody of Federal officers, as 
more particularly set forth in said resolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas the said committee on escheat 
thereafter prepared a tentative draft of bill 
for adoption by the Congress; and 

Whereas the said committee filed its re- 
port and said tentative draft with the asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting, recom- 
mending, among other things, that the work 
of the committee be continued for an addi- 
tional year; and 

Whereas the National Association of At- 
torneys General at its 51st annual meeting 
adopted resolution 10 thereby continuing 
the said committee as previously empowered 
and directed; and 

Whereas the said committee thereafter 
approved a form of bill and caused the same 
to be introduced in the 85th Congress as 
S. 3937; and 

Whereas the said committee has filed its 
report and said approved bill with the asso- 
ciation and has recommended that the com- 
mittee be continued for an additional year 
to the end that it may request introduction 
of said bill at the 86th Congress, and to the 
further end that it may draft proposed 
State legislation consistent with any enact- 
ment of the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 52d annual meeting of 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, in Chicago, Ill, on June 11, 1958, That 
the President is authorized to appoint a 
committee on escheat for an additional year, 
and such committee is empowered as follows: 

1. To attend any hearings before Congres- 
sional committees and to cooperate with and 
assist any such committees or any Federal 
officers or agencies in matters relating to 
the escheat of funds or property in cus- 
tody of the United States or its officers. 

2. To request introduction at the 86th 
Congress of any bill substantially conform- 
ing to the form and content of bill approved 
by said committee on escheat. 

3. To draft a suggested form of bill for 
adoption by legislatures of the several States 
enabling the States to participate efficiently 
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under the provisions of any such Federal 
bill which may become law. 

4. To prepare a report of its work and sub- 
mit the same to the association at its 53d 
annual meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of Attorneys General urges the Congress to 
enact legislation substantially in the form 
and content expressed in S. 3937. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SECOND ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF MONTANA STATE 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Montana State AFL-CIO held its second 
annual convention in Livingston, Mont., 
on June 22 and 23. Although these are 
extremely serious times for labor in Mon- 
tana, where unemployment is the high- 
est in the Nation, the delegates to this 
labor convention wisely found time to 
adopt three resolutions calling for im- 
provement of farm programs and for 
adoption of the national food stamp plan 
which would benefit both agriculture 
and the needy of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point resolutions 22, 23, 
and 24, adopted by the second annual 
convention of the Montana State AFL- 
CIO. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 22—Foop STAMP PLAN 


Whereas the past year has been marked by 
serious economic setbacks for many of our 
citizens; and 

Whereas consumer price inflation has 
shrunken food budgets alarmingly; and 

Whereas thousands of people in Montana 
and millions in the Nation—many of them 
being indigent aged, dependent children, 
unemployed, and others in dire economic 
misfortune—are trying to exist on sub- 
standard incomes, much too low for health 
and decency; and 

Whereas large supplies of food products 
are in government storage or available 
through the production of efficient family 
farms of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a food stamp plan or other 
similar means be adopted immediately by 
Congress and approved by the administra- 
tion to make America’s abundance of food 
available to our undernourished and needy 
people in a manner that will greatly expand 
present meager and often sharply deficient 
food budgets; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
sent to Representative HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and Senator JAMES E. Murray, Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, Representative LEE 
MetcatF, and Representative LEROY ANDER- 
SON. 

Passed at the Second Annual Convention 
of the Montana State AFL-CIO, June 22 
and 23, 1958, at Livingston, Mont. 


RESOLUTION 23 


Whereas the movement of nearly 2 million 
people out of the farming areas of America 
last year is causing serious dislocations in our 
economy and our whole society by loading 
our cities with large numbers of people they 
are not ready to accommodate; and 

Whereas the farm depression is adding to 
the deepening recession everywhere since the 
great deficiencies in farm income not only 
deprive millions of farm families opportu- 
nities for earning a decent standard of living 
by depriving them of purchasing power whose 
loss is reflected in cutbacks in business and 
industrial activity resulting in increased un- 
employment; and 
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Whereas the difficulties in agriclulture are 
having a damaging effect on the family farm 
pattern of agriculture and rural community 
life, so basic in our democracy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress and the adminis- 
tration put into operation a Federal farm 
law that will strengthen and stabilize farm 
income and provide greatly improved oppor- 
tunities for family-type farming and ranch- 
ing; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Representative Harotp D. COOLEY, 
chairman, House Committee on Agriculture 


- and Senator James E. Murray, Senator MIKE 


MANSFIELD, Representative LEE METCALF, and 
Representative LERoy ANDERSON, 

Passed at the Second Annual Convention 
of the Montana State AFL-CIO, June 22 and 
23, 1958, at Livingston, Mont, 


RESOLUTION 24 


Whereas Montana farmers, particularly 
those comprising the 15,000-family-strong 
Montana Farmers Union, have consistently 
proved themselves to be our friends whether 
in the halls of the legislature, in opposing 
“right to wreck” proposals, or in furthering 
the effort to secure by initiative action legis- 
lation desired by labor; and 

Whereas the economic well-being of our 
rural population is of prime importance not 
only to farmers and livestock men but to all 
other sections of our Montana society; and 

Whereas the purchasing power of our 
largest single industry, agriculture, has been 
seriously impaired in recent years because of 
the unfriendly attitude of the incumbent 
United States Secretary of Agriculture and 
his big-business allies; and 

Whereas this substantial decline in agri- 
cultural income has not only brought hard- 
ship to our friends who produce the food and 
fiber to sustain us but has had a directly ad- 
verse economic effect on the availability of 
job opportunities for Montana workers, and 
the prosperity of our business fraternity: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Montana State AFL- 
CIO aid in every possible way the successful 
enactment of legislation which will prove of 
benefit to our farming population, with par- 
ticular emphasis on preserving the family- 
type farm; be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge all 
affiliated locals to cooperate in every possible 
manner with our farm people in securing 
enactment of legislation which will insure 
economic stability in agriculture; and be it 
still further 

Resolved, That we recommend our Con- 
gressional delegation—Senators Murray and 
MANSFIELD and Congressmen MerTcaLr and 
ANDERSON for their continuing efforts in be- 
half of agriculture and the family-type farm, 
and assure them of our support in their ef- 
forts to secure enactment of programs desired 
by agriculture in the future. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney (Rept. No. 1833). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1834). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1835). 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, with an amendment: 

S. 4004. A bill to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees 
for service with international organizations 
(Rept. No. 1836). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Frank James Welch, of Kentucky, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; 

Arnold R. Jones, of Kansas, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; and 

Brig. Gen. William W. Lapsley, United 
States Army (lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers), to be a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

§.4130. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to pay breakout expenses on 
certain vessels chartered under section 5, 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 4071) to provide more 
effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various 
agricultural commodities, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 4071, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania submit- 
ted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (H. R. 7125) to 
make technical changes in the Federal 
excise-tax laws, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 7125, supra, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BILL 
Mr. STENNIS submitted the following 

notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
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in writing that it Is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 13066) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, the following 
amendments, namely: 
On page 2, after line 13, insert: 


“EXPENSE ALLOWANCE OF MAJORITY AND 
MINORITY LEADERS 


“For expense allowance of the majority 
leader and the minority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000 each, in all, $4,000.” 

On page 4, in line 8 after the numerals 
“870,” insert “: Provided, That effective July 
1, 1958, the basic annual compensation of 
the following positions shall be: chief clerk, 
post office, $3,060 in lieu of $2,760; superin- 
tendent of mails, $3,060 in lieu of $2,400; lab- 
oratory technician, $2,580 in lieu of projec- 
tionist, film inspector, $2,280; 18 additional 
privates, police force, at $2,160 each; 2 addi- 
tional sergeants, police force, at $2,280 each; 
22 additional mail carriers at $2,100 each; 1 
registry clerk at $2,220; assistant superin- 


tendent, press photographers’ gallery at 
$2,820.” 
On page 4, line 16, after the figures 


“$98,240” insert “: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1958, the basic compensation of the 
chief telephone page for the majority and the 
chief telephone page for the minority may be 
fixed by the respective Secretaries at not to 
exceed $3,480 per annum each, and the basic 
annual compensation of one telephone page 
for the majority and one telephone page for 
the minority shall be $2,580 each in lieu of 
$2,220 each.” 

On page 5, after line 7, Insert: 

“SENATE PROCEDURE 

“For compiling, preparing, and editing 
‘Senate Procedure’, $10,000, of which amount 
$5,000 shall be paid to Charles L. Watkins, 
Parliamentarian of the Senate, and $5,000 
shall be paid to Floyd M. Riddick, Assistant 
Parliamentarian of the Senate.” 

On page 6, after line 14, insert: 

“VICE PRESIDENT'S AUTOMOBILE 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
nance, and operation of an automobile for 
the Vice President, $7,600. 


“AUTOMOBILE FOR THE PRESIDENT 
PORE 
“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
mance, and operation of an automobile for 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$12,600. 


“AUTOMOBILES FOR MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
LEADERS 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
mance, and operation of two automobiles, 
one for the majority leader of the Senate, 
and one for the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, $25,200.” 

On page 8, after line 3, insert 


“MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

On page 8, after line 16, insert: “and the 
maximum allowance per capita of $400 is 
increased to $450 for the fiscal year 1959 and 
thereafter;”. 

On page 8, after line 23, insert: 

“COMMUNICATIONS 

“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Lcgislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 


PRO TEM- 
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(60. Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U. S. C. 46d-1), 
$14,550. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Effective July 1, 1958, the paragraph re- 
lating to payment of toll charges on official 
long-distance telephone calls, originating and 
terminating outside of Washington, D. C., 
under the heading ‘Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate’ in Public Law 479, 79th Congress, 
as amended (2 U. S. C. 46d), is amended by 
striking out $1,200 where it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof $1,800. 

“The Secretary of the Senate is hereafter 
authorized in his discretion, to advance to 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate such sums 
as may be necessary, not exceeding $2,000, 
to meet any extraordinary expenses of the 
Senate.” 

On page 10, after line 3, insert: 

“The contingent fund of the Senate Is 
hereafter made available for reimbursement 
of transportation expenses incurred by Sen- 
ators in traveling, by the nearest usual route, 
from Washington, D. C., to their resident 
cities in their home States, and return, for 
not to exceed two such round trips in each 
fiscal year.” 

On page 32, after line 20 insert: 

“Sec. 105. Effective July 1, 1958, the an- 
nual rates of basic compensation of members 
of the Capitol Police shall be: Captain, 
$3,420; lieutenants, $3,120; special officers, 
$3,120; sergeants, $2,820; privates (more than 
4 years’ service), $2,340; and privates (not 
more than 4 years’ service), $2,160. In com- 
puting length of service for the purposes of 
this paragraph, there shall be credited all 
service, whether or not continuous, as a 
member of the Capitol Police. A change in 
the rate of compensation of a private, based 
on the completion of 4 years’ service, shall 
be effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after such completion.” 


Mr. STENNIS also submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13066, making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 11, 1958, the names of Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. HUMPHREY were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
resolution (S. Res. 264) favoring the es- 
tablishment of an International Devel- 
opment Association in cooperation with 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, submitted by Mr. 
Monroney on February 24, 1958, for 
himself and Senators FULBRIGHT, SPARK- 
MAN, DOUGLAS, CLARK, PROXMIRE, BUSH, 
and Case of New Jersey. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, to- 
day the Committee on the Judiciary au- 
thorized and requested that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12140) 
to amend the act of December 2, 1942, 
and the act of August 16, 1941, relating 
to injury, disability, and death result- 
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ing from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of 
contractors of the United States, and 
for other purposes, inasmuch as it was 
a matter more properly within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr, President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be discharged from further 
consideration of House bill 12140, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY 

Article entitled “A Push-Button, Horror 
Nuclear War Unless Controls Are Found,” 
published in the St. Paul Union Advocate of 
June 12, 1958. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS RE- 
LATING TO PROCEEDINGS IN CER- 
TAIN CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Thursday, July 17, 
1958, at 10 a. m. in room 424, Senate 
Office Building on S. 2970, to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for the admission of 
certain evidence so as to safeguard in- 
dividual rights without hampering ef- 
fective and intelligent law enforcement; 
S. 3325, to amend chapters 203 and 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to insure 
greater protection for the constitutional 
rights of accused persons; S. 3355, to 
prescribe the time in which an arrested 
person shall be taken before a court, 
commissioner, or other judicial officer; 
and H. R. 11477, to amend chapter 223, of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, 
and for other purposes. 

I believe it should be added that these 
three bills introduced in the Senate, and 
the House bill, which has already been 
passed by the House, deal with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case. 

All persons desiring to be heard, or to 
submit a statement of views pertinent to 
the subject matter under consideration 
should not later than Wednesday, July 
16, 1958, contact the staff of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary in order that neces- 
sary arrangements may be made. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]; 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL]; the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER]; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]; and myself, chairman. 

Mr. Francis Rosenberger, of the per- 
manent expert staff of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, is counsel for the subcom- 
mittee. 
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SUBSIDIES TO THE SHIPPING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Very Cozy Deal,” which was 
published in the Washington Post on 
Saturday, July 12, 1958. 

The editorial outlines the unjustifiable 
extent to which Congress has moved to- 
ward subsidizing the shipping industry. 
It points out the huge windfall which wiil 
go to the United States Lines under the 
provisions of a bill recently passed by 
Congress. I agree that this bill should 
be vetoed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 12, 1958] 
A Very Cozy DEAL 


How would you like to have the Govern- 
ment give you, free of charge, a luxury 
superliner, a fat check every year to help 
operate it and let you keep the profits? 
That, in effect, is the deal, already approved 
by Congress, which is lying on President 
Eisenhower’s desk for approval or veto. The 
ship in this case is to be a sister liner for 
the United States. The Government would 
build it, at an estimated cost of $130 million, 
and sell it to United States Lines for $47 
million. But United States Lines would pay 
only $11,750,000 down, with the balance in 
equal annual installments over 20 years. 

A good deal for the company? Better than 
it sounds. For United States Lines has a 
20-year-old ship to trade, the America, which 
at the time of the trade-in would be worth 
only about $1 million, or scrap value, on the 
company books. But the Government would 
pay $9 or $10 million for the old ship. This 
would bring United States Lines’ net invest- 
ment in the new $130 million ship down to 
$2 or $3 million. And the company would 
soon get even this back. For the annual 
depreciation write-off, which generates cash 
for the company, would be greater than the 
annual mortgage payment, reducing the 
firm’s $2 or $3 million cash investment by 
more than $500,000 a year. On top of this, 
United States Lines would get all the antici- 
pated profits from the new ship and some 
$6 million a year, at least, from the Govern- 
ment to help operate it. 

This cozy scheme was put through Con- 
gress over the objections of the Commerce 
Department, which believes existing mari- 
time subsidy laws are generous enough to 
underwrite a new American superliner. 
Even under these, the company would be 
obliged to put in only about $10 or $15 mil- 
lion more, or about 10 percent of the antici- 
pated construction cost. The proposed 
giveaway was concocted and rammed through 
a mostly indifferent Congress by a tiny band 
of shipping-industry partisans who brazenly 
refused even to amend the bill to prohibit 
free rides on such ships for Congressmen 
and Government officials. Like the natural- 
gas bill, this one is as objectionable in the 
manner of its passage as in its substance, 
and, like the gas bill, it ought to be vetoed 
in the interest of clean government and 
commonsense, 


THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
coup d’etat in Iraq may well mark the 
end of the effectiveness of the Baghdad 
Pact, and indicates that in the field of 
internal difficulties in the Middle East 
the Eisenhower doctrine is of little, if 
any, value. The result is the strength- 
ening of the United Arab Republic and 
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Nasser, and foreshadows trouble very 
shortly in both Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

These factors, coupled with the 10- 
week-old rebellion in Lebanon, make of 
the Middle East a powder keg which, if 
not handled properly, could ignite at any 
moment. The tragedy is that in many 
respects Iraq was on the way to becom- 
ing the most advanced of all the Arab 
States, because, under King Faisal, 75 
percent of the oil revenues was being in- 
vested in Iraq in soil conservation, irri- 
gation, and power projects. 

The danger to Western Europe, as a 
result of this coup d’etat in Iraq and its 
possible spread to Saudi Arabia, is ex- 
tremely grave, because of Western 
Europe’s dependence on Middle East oil 
to keep its economy going. By the same 
token, the shift of Nasser’s empire for 
the first time creates a problem which 
affects Iran directly. 

The course of events in the Middle 
East calls for a reappraisal in the entire 
area, not so much on the basis of what 
can be done today—although that must 
be considered—but on the basis of what 
our policy should be over a long period 
of years and with whom we should seek 
to work in that area. As of now, the 
Soviet Union indirectly is the main 
victor in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that this 
matter will be considered as quickly as 
possible in the United Nations. It is 
also my hope that the creation of an 
addition to the present United Nations 
police force will be seriously considered, 
so the United Nations can take the lead 
in helping bring about, on a multilateral 
basis, a solution of the difficulties in 
this area. That is the only answer, 
as I observe conditions to the difficulties 
in the Middle East. 

I hope the United States on its own 
initiative will do what it can to bring 
about a forward move by the United 
Nations into that area. I believe the 
effectiveness of the United Nations po- 
lice force has been proved by the ac- 
tivities in, and the understanding of, the 
Gulf of Aqaba situation and the situa- 
tion in the Gaza strip. 

I repeat that in my opinion this is 
one of the most serious crises ever to 
confront this country and the rest of 
the Free World. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks the Senator from Montana has 
just made about the seriousness of the 
situation in the Middle East. I agree 
that it is extremely serious. 

I cannot help feeling that, although 
the United States did not bring about 
this situation, nevertheless the failure 
of the United States to act, or the in- 
effectiveness of its policies as applied to 
this area, in the past few years has been 
a contributing factor. Certainly our 
country has done very little to avoid 
the development of this situation. 

Mr. President, the news from Iraq 
and the Middle East is profoundly dis- 
turbing. Our country and our allies 
have suffered a major disaster; and 
orderly government by the people 
throughout the Middle East has suffered 
a mortal injury. When the flames now 
raging in that area will subside, no one 
can tell, 
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Mr. President, although I am sure 
many of our people are surprised by 
this development, we should not be sur- 
prised, because for some time it has 
been evident that our policy in the Mid- 
dle East has been a failure. 

Nearly 2 years ago, during considera- 
tion of the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine, I pointed out to the Senate the 
need for a new policy in the Middle 
East. 

On January 24, 1957, in a statement 
I made before a joint meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Armed Services, 
I said: 


Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I need 
more convincing evidence than I have had 
up to this time that the Secretary of State 
has evolved policies regarding the Middle 
East which are in the interests of our na- 
tional welfare. I regard the course of action 
which he has been following as harmful to 
our interests, as being calculated to weaken 
the influence of the Free World in the Middle 
East; as disastrous to the NATO organiza- 
tion and as damaging to our friendship with 
Great Britain and France, two of our oldest 
and strongest allies. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement I made on 
that occasion be printed at this point in 
the Recor, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT BEFORE 
JOINT MEETING OF THE COMMITTEES ON 
FoREIGN RELATIONS AND ARMED SERVICES 


In view of the Secretary’s answers to Sen- 
ator RussELL’sS questions about what the 
Secretary intends to do with this fund in the 
Middle East, and his reluctance to be spe- 
cific, and in view of the analogy drawn by 
the Secretary and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] between Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the present situation, I would like 
to make a suggestion to the committee. 

In his last appearance before this commit- 
tee, the Secretary drew a very dark and 
gloomy picture of the conditions in the 
Middle East, and he has confirmed that pic- 
ture this morning. 

In essence, he told this committee that the 
Russian or Communist menace in the Mid- 
dle East has created for the United States 
the most dangerous situation since the end 
of World War II, more dangerous than the 
conditions at the time of the Berlin Airlift 
in 1948, or during any of the other crises 
with which we have been confronted. 

At one point in his testimony he went so 
far as to say that unless we approved the 
proposal which he has presented to us, he 
believes there is a very great likelihood that 
American boys will be required to fight in 
the Middle East. 

Furthermore, he emphasized the economic 
distress of the whole area—of the oil-rich 
states of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, 
as well as of Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
which have no oil. 

In addition to the testimony of Secretary 
Dulles, it is common knowledge that our two 
strongiest allies, Great Britain and France, 
had been grievously wounded by our policies 
in the Middle East and in the United Nations. 
Not since the turn of the century have our 
relations with the other peoples of the Free 
World been so strained and so unsatisfactory. 

Nations in whose behalf we have spent 
billions from our Treasury are now indif- 
ferent, if not hostile, to our policies. 

This disastrous and remarkable collapse of 
our relations with our closest allies has taken 
place under the direction of the present Sec- 
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retary of State and apparently during the 
relatively short space of a few months. 

At least it was but a short time ago, less 
than a year, on February 24, 1956, that the 
Secretary himself told this Committee on 
Foreign Relations in a public report on the 
Middle East that the Russians had made very 
little progress in the Middle East in the last 
few years and that the military danger from 
Russia was less than the danger from com- 
petitive coexistence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, many commentators 
and many thoughtful observers of our na- 
tional affairs have stated that if we accept 
the proposal of the Middle East submitted 
to us by the Secretary, it is in effect a vote 
of confidence in the administration's conduct 
of our foreign relations. The Secretary has 
reemphasized that, I think, a moment ago in 
the statement to Senator RUSSELL. 

This resolution is indeed a broad, unre- 
stricted grant of power over our Armed 
Forces and over enormous economic re- 
sources. 

It is a blank check for the administration 
to do as it pleases with our soldiers and with 
our money. To justify voting for it one must 
indeed have a full and deep confidence in 
those who are to administer such far- 
reaching powers. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I need 
more convincing evidence than I have had 
up to this time that the Secretary of State 
has evolved policies regarding the Middle East 
which are in the interests of our national 
welfare. I regard the course of action which 
he has been following as harmful to our in- 
terests, as being calculated to weaken the 
influence of the Free World in the Middle 
East; as disastrous to the NATO organization 
and as damaging to our friendship with Great 
Britain and France, two of our oldest and 
strongest allies. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this com- 
mittee ask the Secretary to review his conduct 
of our foreign relations in the Middle East, 
at least since the time when he visited Gen- 
eral Naguib in Cairo and gave him a silver- 
plated pistol. Such a review, in my opinion, 
should reveal to the members of this com- 
mittee why the leaders of the Government of 
Great Britain, our oldest and closest ally, 
affirmatively concealed from us their plans to 
take action which they knew would seriously 
affect our interests in the Middle East. 

I have seen no reasonable explanation of 
why Great Britain and France, the two 
greatest beneficiaries of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, should want to deceive us. Surely 
the members of this committee should know 
what motivated this unprecedented action 
by responsible and friendly governments be- 
fore we are asked to express our confidence 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs during 
that period. 

It is clear that in hastening or even per- 
mitting the collapse of the British influence 
in the Middle East, vast new burdens are to 
be thrown upon our own sorely strained 
budget and upon our armed services. 

Already we read of British plans to with- 
draw their support of Jordan, of their can- 
cellation of orders for fighter planes and of 
& revival of talk of withdrawing their troops 
from Germany. 

In addition to these matters, I think the 
committee should be informed fully about 
the course of our relations with Colonel 
Nasser, how and why we became involved 
in the Aswan Dam project and what led to 
the Secretary's abrupt withdrawal of the 
offer just as it was being accepted by Col- 
onel Nasser, a procedure calculated to give 
the greatest possible offense. 

This committee should be given an ex- 
planation of why we failed to obtain any 
kind of agreement from Egypt concerning 
the operation of the Suez Canal, the exist- 
ence of Israel or the defense of the area 
generally in return for our assistance in 
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ousting the British from the Suez Canal 
area. 

One cannot help wondering why our 
mediation proved so fruitless regarding the 
interests of the West in that area. 

In view of the apparent failure of our 
actions in the Middle East to create stable 
and peaceful conditions on that area and in 
view of the serious breach of our principal 
alliances, is it not sensible for us to try to 
understand how we got in this situation 
before we endorse the policies and policy- 
makers who have directed these affairs? 

It may be that there are sound reasons 
for every action we have taken, for every 
policy we have followed, but I do not believe 
the acceptance of such a conclusion should 
be a matter of faith. I believe that before 
we are required to give or to withhold a 
vote of confidence in the stewardship of 
Secretary Dulles, that we should be given 
information which would enable a reason- 
able man to form a sound judgment as to 
the wisdom of our policies, past as well as 
future. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that pro- 
ceeding as we have by 10 or 20 minute ques- 
tion periods unrelated and uncoordinated, 
and under an atmosphere of urgency we can 
hope to gain sufficient understanding of 
these affairs to enable us to discharge our 
duty under the Constitution. The Found- 
ing Fathers did not contemplate that the 
advice and consent of the Senate should be 
grounded upon faith alone without knowl- 
edge and understanding of the subject 
matter, especially in the absence of long 
experience justifying such faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest that be- 
fore we dismiss the Secretary as a witness 
and before we proceed to a vote upon this 
resolution, that we invite the Secretary to 
prepare and present to us a thorough chron- 
ological detailed description of the course of 
events in the Middle East leading up to the 
crisis which now confronts us. 

In short, Mr, Chairman, what I am sug- 
gesting is that the Secretary furnish this 
committee an official white paper on the 
Middle East before we are called upon to 
vote upon this resolution. 

As one member of this committee, I regard 
is as improvident and unwise to make a 
grant of authority to disburse large sums 
of public money without restriction of any 
kind for objectives which are vague and 
unspecified, and by people who have dis- 
proved their foresight, their wisdom and 
their effectiveness in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

The seriousness of our present circum- 
stances, according to the Secretary’s own 
statement, necessarily raises a question as 
to the validity of our foreign policy in the 
Middle East during these past 3, 4 years. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
February 11, 1957, I warned the Senate 
that the Eisenhower doctrine, because 
it would create the impression that we 
had done something significant, would 
create a feeling of accomplishment 
which would hinder the development of 
an effective policy in that area. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
paragraphs of my statement be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

What would the effect be on world opinion 
if the Congress failed to pass the joint reso- 
lution? I am not sure that the effect would 
be very significant, for the resolution in no 
way offers a policy that gets at the root of 
the dangers in the Middle East. 

Witness after witness has testified that 
peace between Israel and her neighbors is 
indispensable to stability and progress in 
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this area. To promote this peace the refugee 
problem must be solved and this in turn 
appears to be dependent upon the provision 
of opportunities for the refugees to work 
through irrigation and other public works. 
The Suez Canal, of course, must be reopened 
to all nations or alternative means of trans- 
porting oil developed and long-term basic 
improvements in the economic and social 
structures of the countries undertaken. This 
area has vast undeveloped resources which 
could carry the major part of the cost of 
development if efficiently organized. But 
none of these objectives are envisaged by 
this resolution. And yet, if adopted, our 
people will assume that surely a significant 
step toward a solution to the problems of 
the area has been enacted. It will be diffi- 
cult indeed to persuade our constituents that 
after all the fuss and fury involved in pro- 
moting and enacting this resolution, the real 
work remains to be done. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
what can be done? Some weeks ago I 
and some other Members of this body, 
Members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, proposed to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that we institute a 
thorough study of our foreign policy, a 
study modeled, I suggested—and some of 
my colleagues, especially the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], sug- 
gested—after the study of our economic 
policy which we had pursued 2 years ago 
with remarkable success, in my opinion. 

Much to my dismay, we found the ad- 
ministration did not approve of this pro- 
cedure and that, rather, they discouraged 
the proposal. Of course, the administra- 
tion did not veto it, but it did not evi- 
dence any desire to cooperate, nor did it 
say, “Yes, this isa good idea. We should 
proceed.” When we are confronted with 
the situation with which we are con- 
fronted today, and which has been evi- 
dent for some time, I think it is too bad 
that we are unable to arrive at a co- 
operative understanding between the ex- 
ecutive branch and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in an effort to de- 
velop a new approach to the problem. 

The occurrance in Iraq is, it seems to 

me, unanswerable evidence that there is 
need for a new approach. It seems to me 
that it is perfect evidence that the ap- 
proach of the Baghdad Pact, the SEATO 
approach, the idea that military alli- 
ances can in themselves restrain the 
kind of revolutionary movement now 
under way, are not appropriate means to 
meet the problems which now confront 
us. 
I was seeking to make a suggestion on 
the basis of nonpartisan interest. I had 
no idea that the study should be used 
to criticize—certainly not publicly to 
criticize. We would examine the matter, 
of course. We would simply study the 
conditions in an effort to develop some 
new approach to these problems. 

I earnestly urge the representatives of 
the other party, the minority party in 
the Senate, and the administration, to 
reconsider their attitude toward this ef- 
fort to develop a new approach to our 
problems in the Middle East. 

There is no point in my emphasizing 
or trying to describe the seriousness of 
the situation. It seems to me it is quite 
evident to everybody. The question is 
now, What can be done about it? So far 
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as the Senate is concerned, the only 
thing I can think of is that the com- 
mittee which has obligations in this field 
should try to develop some new ideas or 
approach to the problems, and help the 
administration, which has the primary 
responsibility, to take action. If we do 
not, I can foresee nothing but continuing, 
and even more disastrous, deterioration 
of law and order in the area involved, 
and the development of completely 
chaotic conditions. I think that in the 
final analysis no one but the Communists 
can profit from such a development. 

From the dispatches I have seen, there 
is no evidence that the particular move- 
ment now under way is directly inspired 
by the Communists. We do not know 
about that. There are many other ele- 
ments which could be responsible. But 
the destruction of legitimate and orderly 
government based on the consent of the 
people will inevitably redound to the 
benefit of the Communists, whether or 
not they inspired the conditions. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
GREEN] back in April of this year, made 
a very fine speech on the floor of the 
Senate calling attention to the lack of 
clear and effective policies in the Middle 
East. I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement may be reprinted at this point 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 
It is a short statement, and I think it 
would be very informative to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate if the statement were 
available for review. I should like to 
read o- brief paragraph of it first: 

One of the results of our lack of clear 
policies in the Middle East is that we have 
_ been unable to make up our minds as to 
whether or not we wanted to get along with 
Colonel Nasser. Sometimes—as in making 
the Aswan Dam offer—we have acted as 
though we did want to get along with him, 
and sometimes—as in withdrawing that of- 
fer—we have acted as though we did not 
want to. Until we decide this basic ques- 
tion, it is idle to debate whether we can get 
along with him if we do want to. 


I think that is a very astute observa- 
tion upon our relations in the Middle 
East, particularly with Mr. Nasser. I 
can only say that I deeply regret the 
administration has not taken such state- 
ments more seriously. I say this in no 
mood of trying to make capital out of or 
to criticize the actions of the adminis- 
tration, but to urge at this late date that 
the administration reconsider its atti- 
tude toward the committee’s desire to 
help develop better policies in this field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR GREEN, CHAIRMAN, SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
BEFORE THE 1ITH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS CLUBS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1958, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I highly appreciate the opportunity to talk 
to you today. 

You have been considering problems of the 
Middle East. This means you have been 
busy, because no other part of the world has 
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so many problems per square mile. The time 
allotted me is scarcely sufficient for even & 
mere listing of those problems, much less a 
discussion of them, This would perhaps be 
a blessing if I chose to take advantage of it, 
because as long as one is cataloging prob- 
lems, one does not have to reveal his igno- 
rance of the answers. 

You have asked me, however, to speak on 
the Senate's contribution to the making of 
foreign policy and in particular the Senate’s 
attitude toward the Middle East. Let me say 
at once that I am not in a position to talk 
about the Senate's attitude toward the Mid- 
dle East except so far as that attitude has 
been refiected in formal actions of the Sen- 
ate. Beyond that I shall be referring to my 
own attitude only. 

The most important action which the Sen- 
ate has taken in regard to the Middle East in 
recent years was its approval a little more 
than a year ago of the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine. This doctrine declared, in sub- 
stance, that the United States would use its 
Armed Forces to assist any Middle Eastern 
nation requesting such assistance against 
armed aggression by international commu- 
nism. The joint resolution of Congress em- 
bodying this doctrine was approved in the 
Senate by the large vote of 72 to 19, but only 
after prolonged consideration and with sub- 
stantial misgivings, 

These misgivings were aroused not so much 
by what the doctrine did as by what it left 
undone. This was clearly stated in a report 
to the Senate by the combined Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and Armed Services Com- 
mittee which, for this purpose acted jointly 
under myself as chairman. The joint com- 
mittee report described the resolution as an 
emergency stopgap, and added: 

“Tt is idle to suppose that the actions taken 
under the authority of this resolution will in 
themselves bring about peace, security and 
stability in the Middle East.* * * But 
the authority granted by this resolution is 
essential to provide an atmosphere in which 
other measures can be brought to bear and 
to provide time for those other measures to 
be effective.” 

It continued: 

“The joint committee is concerned that 
other measures be taken, that they be taken 
promptly, and that they be adequate to the 
task. 


The report concluded: 

“It should be clearly understood that this 
proposed resolution taken by itself does not 
provide a definitive United States policy for 
the Middle East, nor is it so intended. All 
it provides is time in which to devise such a 
policy.” 

We must regretfully face the fact that to- 
day, more than a year later, such a policy has 
not yet been devised. What is called Amer- 
ican foreign policy toward the Middle East 
is not really a policy at all. It is only a ran- 
dom assortment of hopes, most of them pious, 
some of them contradictory. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, so-called, was 
directed primarily against overt Communist 
aggression. Such aggression has not occurred, 
and it can therefore be said that, in this 
respect, the doctrine has been successful. 

The doctrine was also, in part, directed 
against the nonmilitary aspects of the Mid- 
dle East problem. It gave the President vir- 
tually unlimited authority to spend $200 
million in the area. This authority has been 
useful in meeting specific crises, notably 
in preventing the collapse of Jordan last year. 

But on balance, it has not prevented, and, 
so far as one can judge, it has not even im- 
peded, the Communist economic offensive in 
the Middle East. 

One of the tests of a policy is where it will 
lead over a period of 5, 10, or 15 years. I do 
not see how any American can contemplate 
the Middle East with equanimity on the 
basis of where past policies—or lack of 
them—have led. If the trend of the last 10 
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years is continued for the next 10, it is per- 
fectly clear that our interests will be very 
poorly served indeed. 

One reason a definitive American policy 
is now more urgent than ever is that we 
are now confronted with important new ele- 
ments in the situation in the Middle East. 
Some of the people of the area have to some 
extent taken things into their own hands— 
this is as it should be, of course—and we now 
have the United Arab Republic, comprising 
what used to be Egypt and Syria and asso- 
ciated with Yemen. We now have also the 
Arab Federation, comprising Jordan and 
Iraq. Through these mergers, two of the 
weakest states—Syria and Jordan—have in 
effect been absorbed by two of the strongest 
states—Egypt and Iraq. These mergers have 
provided a partial fulfillment of the dream 
of Arab unity, a dream which deeply moves 
every Arab. But they have done more than 
this. Let us examine them in greater detail. 

The Egyptian-Syrian merger may do more 
than the Eisenhower doctrine to stop Com- 
munist penetration into Syria, and it is 
ironic that it should have been Colonel Nas- 
ser, of all people, who played a leading role. 
These matters are, of course, a question of 
degree. Mr. Nasser’s Egypt, as we all know, 
is not entirely free of Soviet penetration; yet 
it is in a position to exercise more genuine 
independence than Syria. The fact that 
Egyptian protection has been extended to 
Syria gives the United States a fresh oppor- 
tunity to correct some of its past mistakes. 
One of the results of our lack of clear policies 
in the Middle East has been that we have 
been unable to make up our minds as to 
whether or not we wanted to get along with 
Colonel Nasser. Sometimes—as in making 
the Aswan Dam offer—we have acted as 
though we did want to get along with him, 
and sometimes—as in withdrawing that of- 
fer—we have acted as though we did not 
want to. Until we decide this basic question, 
it is idle to debate whether we can get along 
with him if we do want to. 

It seems clear to me that it is desirable 
that we get along with him, whether or not 
we like that prospect. It follows, therefore, 
that we ought to make efforts to get along 
with him, and that we ought to be consistent 
about it. We have no way of knowing 
whether or not such efforts will succeed until 
we make them. It is conceivable that if we 
do make the efforts, we may find him more 
responsive. If we make honest efforts and 
they fail, then obviously we shall have to 
reexamine the situation. At any rate, it 
seems to me that we should now proceed on 
the premise that it is important for the 
United Arab Republic to become a viable 
state, both desirous and capable of with- 
standing Soviet penetration. If it is to be- 
come such a state, then it will need an alter- 
native to Soviet aid. As a result of careful 
comparison and elimination it seems that the 
United States will have to supply that alter- 
native. 

In our process of trying to get along with 
Colonel Nasser, however, it should be made 
clear to him that we do not like his brand 
of imperialism any better than any other 
brand, If other states of the area want to 
join or not to join his new republic, that 
is for them to decide, without pressure from 
either Washington or Cairo or Moscow. 

Now a word about the Arab Federation of 
Traq and Jordan, both of which states in 
the past have been more friendly to the 
United States than have either Egypt or 
Syria. They deserve our continued support 
in their new venture. Iraq is one of the 
wealthier Arab states and one which has 
put its oil revenues to wise and prudent use. 
It is beginning now to feel the beneficial 
effects of its development program and those 
effects can be expected to multiply in the 
next few years. On the other hand, Jordan 
is one of the poorer Arab states. In fed- 
erating with Jordan, Iraq has assumed a con- 
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siderable burden; yet it is by no means en- 
tirely one-sided. The population of Jordan, 
particularly the Palestinian population, has 
skills which are needed in Iraq and which 
could be put to good use there in furthering 
its economic development. 

Because of Iraq's association with the 
United States in the Baghdad Pact and be- 
cause of the well-known rivalries between 
Iraq and Egypt, there has already been a 
tendency to view the Arab Federation of Iraq 
and Jordan as Western backed and the 
United Arab Republic of Syria and Egypt as 
Soviet backed, or, as Colonel Nasser would 
probably prefer it, as truly Arab and anti- 
imperialist. Nasser’s extreme charges against 
the federation and against Saudi Arabia have 
contributed to this view. This sort of polar- 
ization of the area serves the interests of 
neither the Arabs nor the West, though it 
is perhaps one result of our own lack of a 
clear policy and our ambiguous attitude to- 
ward neutralism—an attitude which some- 
times seems to demand that every nation 
take one side or the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that I have 
necessarily limited my remarks rather se- 
verely. I have not touched upon many 
aspects of the situation in the Middle East 
which are pertinent to any consideration of 
the area. I am afraid that I may even have 
been guilty of generalizing about an area 
where such a sin is frequently deadly. I 
would certainly not want to leave you with 
the impression that all is lost in the Mid- 
dle East. Far from it. Despite our dilly- 
dallying and despite our waste of time—the 
only commodity which is really irreplace- 
able—we still have considerable assets there. 
But they will not survive the steady deple- 
tion to which they have been subjected in 
recent years. 

The Middle East, like Asia and Africa, is 
undergoing a revolution. Disraeli, who was 
certainly no revolutionary himself, said, “I 
have ever been of the opinion that revolu- 
tions are not to be evaded.” This one in 
the Middle East is not to be evaded, either, 
and it will not wait for us Americans to 
make up our minds about it. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE FOR AN EFFECTIVE CONGRESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the press in the last 10 days there ap- 
peared a story to the effect that Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and others, working 
for the National Committee for an Effec- 
tive Congress, had listed several mem- 
bers of the Republican Party for political 
extinction this year. 

This is a rather unusual organization. 
It operates from New York. With east- 
ern money, it tries to tell the people of 
the West and Middle West what Senators 
they should elect and what Representa- 
tives they should elect and, in one in- 
stance, what Governor they should elect. 

When I was a member of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Political Ac- 
tivities, Lobbying, and Campaign Contri- 
butions, this rather peculiar organiza- 
tion came before us. 

So that Members of this body may 
know something of the nature of this 
organization, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in 
the REcorD, as a part of my remarks, the 
testimony of Sidney H. Scheuer, chair- 
man of the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress, who appeared before 
that committee in 1956. The testimony 
appears on pages 1025 to 1051 of those 
hearings. 
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There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY H. SCHEUER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE CONGRESS, NEw Yoru, N. Y.; GEORGE 
E. AGREE, TARRYTOWN, N. Y., EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY, AND GERHARD VAN ARKEL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., ATTORNEY 


The CHAIRMAN. Be seated and will each of 
you identify himself for the record by giving 
his name, place of residence and business or 
occupation. 

Mr. SCHEUER. My name is Sidney H. 
Scheuer, chairman of the national commit- 
tee, textile industry, New York City. 

The CHARMAN. You are chairman of the 
national committee—— 

Mr. SCHEUER. For an effective Congress, 
yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. The next one. 

Mr. VAN ARKEL., My name is Gerhard Van 
Arkel, 170i K Street, Washington, D.C. Iam 
an attorney. 

Mr. AGREE. George E. Agree, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., executive secretary of the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do either of you have a 
prepared statement? 

Mr. ScHever. We filed a prepared state- 
ment with the committee in accordance with 
its rules. I would prefer to forego reading 
it if it is agreeable to the committee and just 
refer to the concluding recommendations. 

The CHARMAN. May the Chair inquire of 
the staff whether the statement was filed 
within the rules of the committee? 

Mr. Fay. It was, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has it been examined for 
purposes of determining whether there are 
any improper matters in it or matters not 
responsive to the committee’s function? 

Mr. Fay. It has, sir, and it appears to be 
consistent with what is required. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair had not had op- 
portunity to read it. We have been exercis- 
ing a little caution in these matters of state- 
ments and testimony so as not to clutter up 
the record with immaterial matters. The 
staff tells me that your statement contains 
no such material and, therefore, it may be 
printed in the record in full at this point 
and, Mr. Scheuer, you and the other gentle- 
men may highlight your statement in your 
own way and the committee will interrogate 
you. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


“PREPARED STATEMENT OF MR, SIDNEY H. 
SCHEUER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR AN EFFECTIVE CONGRESS 


“I am grateful for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee to present my 
views on some of the matters within your 
jurisdiction., I am particularly grateful be- 
cause I believe your committee, along with 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
under Senator HENNINGS and now Senator 
Gore, has been performing a very valuable 
public service in shedding light on and seek- 
ing means to improve the regulations govern- 
ing political activities and campaign con- 
tributions. 

“Before discussing these matters, how- 
ever, I should like to take advantage of your 
kindness in permitting me to make this pre- 
pared statement by outlining briefly the work 
of the National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, of which I am chairman. 

“The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress was organized as a political com- 
mittee under the laws of the State of New 
York on September 23, 1948. It is non- 
partisan, and represents no special interest. 
It operates under the organization agree- 
ment and bylaws submitted herewith. 

“The committee was active briefly in the 
1948 campaign, in a special election cam- 
paign in 1949, and again in the 1950 cam- 
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paign. We have maintained offices con- 
tinuously since May 1952, and were active 
in the 1952, 1954, and 1956 campaigns. Ma- 
terial relating to our general operations dur- 
ing this period is also submitted herewith. 

“Of the purposes set forth in the organ- 
ization agreement, the committee so far has 
confined itself to three areas in which we 
have performed essentially a service func- 
tion. We have provided fund raising and 
occasional other services to candidates for 
the House and Senate. We provide research 
services to Members of Congress. And we 
provide information to our own supporters 
and to the public. 

“Our campaign fund raising work will 
probably be of most interest to your com- 
mittee. We raised and distributed $157,- 
989.81 in 1956, of which about two-thirds 
went to the campaigns of Democratic can- 
didates and one-third went to those of Re- 
publican candidates. Counting previous 
elections, there will be 17 Democrats and 8 
Republicans in the next Congress for whom 
we raised money during their most recent 
campaigns. 

“We have done this work because we be- 
lieve that the election of a Member of Con- 
gress is a matter of national concern, and 
because we know that candidates often are 
obliged to seek financial support outside 
their own States or districts. This has been 
so especially in areas dominated by a single 
economic interest which has made it dif- 
ficult for men of independence and broader 
vision to seek public office. Also, we are 
aware that many economic interests consist- 
ently provide campaign funds in large 
amounts to candidates in States other than 
those in which they are situated, 

“It has been our purpose to provide some 
measure of general public support for can- 
didates not endowed with such backing in 
order to help enable them to conduct a mini- 
mum campaign in which they could bring 
their records and platforms before the voters 
for decision. We have attempted to in- 
crease the number of small contributions to 
political campaigns, thus broadening and 
diversifying the sources of political funds, _ 
and consequently relieving candidates of the 
pressure to answer to specific interests. 

“We feel we have made a good beginning 
toward the accomplishment of this purpose, 
as indicated in the following figures: 


National {1954 NOEC | 1956 NCEO 


“Size of percentage | percentage | percentage 
contribution of total of total of total 
amount amount amount 
Percent Percent Percent 
70 37 26 
25 21 18 
5 42 56 


“If the nature of our campaign fund rais- 
ing is to be understood, it is important to 
realize that the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress is not an endowed fund. 
We do not have money at our disposal which 
it is our responsibility to distribute. There 
is no ‘pie’ for us to cut. Rather, we are a 
group with some skill and growing experi- 
ence in raising political money, which we 
place at the disposal of certain candidates. 
The amounts we are able to raise for their 
campaigns will vary greatly according to the 
appeal of the candidate, the extent of our ef- 
fort on his behalf and our own persuasive- 
ness. The contributions we receive are vol- 
untary; they come from every State and ap- 
parently from people of every economic sta- 
tus and occupation. The vast majority of 
these people are unknown to the candidates 
on whose behalf they contribute or to the 
members and staff of the committee. They 
have in common, as far as we know, only a 
public-spirited interest in the candidates on 
whose behalf we have solicited. 
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“We believe our success to date has been 
based on the fact that the National Commit- 
tee for an Effective Congress does not repre- 
sent any section of the country, any interest 
or any special group; and that the criteria 
upon which we determine which candidates 
to support are shared by the great majority 
of Americans. 

“Our criteria cannot be encompassed with 
a simple formula. They will vary according 
to changing national and international cir- 
cumstances, and according to the attitudes 
of our members from campaign to campaign, 
In general, however, I can say that we have 
been particularly concerned with foreign 
policy and with protection of our rights and 
freedoms at home. We have supported only 
candidates of whose agreement with the 
broad lines of American foreign policy since 
World War II we have felt assured, and whom 
we believed to be genuinely concerned to 
preserve and advance the liberties and rights 
of all Americans. If you examine a list of 
the candidates who have been supported by 
the National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress, you will see that we have interpreted 
these criteria broadly. We do not feel ex- 
pert enough or that it is our responsibility to 
make fine judgments between candidates 
who seem generally agreed in these matters. 

“I should like to add in passing that we 
have rather deliberately eschewed increase in 
economic policies. Although we have no 
formal position to this effect, our preference 
not to make choice between candidates on 
the basis of economic issues has been con- 
sistent. I believe it to be due to two atti- 
tudes shared by the members of our commit- 
tee. The first is that we recognize that there 
are many legitimate differences on such mat- 
ters as fiscal, agricultural, and labor policy 
between Americans who share a common 
attitude on our liberties and our security. 
The second is that we know that the various 
positions on economic issues are ably and 
energetically presented by interest groups, 
and we have felt that to concern ourselves 
with them would dilute our purpose and ef- 
fectiveness. 

“Our activity on behalf of individual can- 
didates has in some instances been initiated 
by the candidates, and in some by our com- 
mittee. In either case, endorsement of the 
candidate is first considered by the execu- 
tive board. This consideration is based 
upon examination of the candidate's record, 
consultation with his colleagues and con- 
stituents, advices from members of the press, 
etc. On recommendation by the executive 
board, the endorsement is then submitted 
for approval to all members of the commit- 
tee and of the advisory board, between whom 
no distinction is made for this purpose. Iam 
happy to say that there has been very little 
dissent concerning any of our endorsements, 
and most of them have been unanimous. 

“We have used various techniques in rais- 
ing money for candidates, and are con- 
stantly seeking to discover or develop oth- 
ers. Members of the committee and its 
staff make personal solicitations to individ- 
uals considered to be potentially responsive. 
We conduct advertising campaigns. We en- 
gage in extensive mailing; and so forth. 
These solicitations usually are conducted 
directly in the name of the committee. 
Where it is thought the appeal would be 
more effective, ad hoc committee may be 
formed at our suggestion for the purpose of 
soliciting on behalf of particular candidates 
or sets of candidates, or of appealing to a 
particular group. 

“But our help is not always exclusively in 
fund raising. In the recent campaign, for 
instance, the National Committee for an Ef- 
fective Congress initiated the formation of 
a special committee for a Senate candidate, 
which committee not only raised funds on 
his behalf, but helped to provide personnel 
for his campaign, buy advertising and tele- 
vision time, etc, Also, it is apparent that, 
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even in the absence of substantial financial 
assistance by us, public endorsement by the 
National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress may be of considerable help. Our en- 
dorsements are released to the press at an 
appropriate time in the course of the cam- 
paign, and are widely reported, usually get- 
ting substantial space in the newspapers in 
the districts and States of the candidates 
mentioned. The endorsements are used by 
the candidates in various ways. Recently, 
for instance, a Republican candidate even 
used previous campaign funds to buy large 
advertisements in his local newspapers an- 
nouncing and quoting from the statement 
of endorsement we had sent him. This, of 
course, was particularly gratifying to us. 

“We feel that the NCEC is helping to cre- 
ate a growing reservoir of interest in the 
Congress and support for its Members on a 
nationwide basis which is a new and valu- 
able part of American public life. While 
our contributors are not members, there has 
been a gratifying consistency with which 
individuals who haye responded to one of 
our appeals continue to respond to others. 

“To help maintain and increase this in- 
terest, we have conducted a program uf 
public education to the extent that our re- 
sources have permitted over the past 4 years: 
The principal feature of this program is our 
newsletter, Congressional Report, which is 
distributed to all contributors, and to many 
Members of the Congress and of the press. 
These reports contain news and analysis, 
and have been a very successful service. I 
am happy to state that more than half the 
issues of Congressional Report were given 
substantial national coverage in the press, 
many of them having become the basis of 
comment by respected and widely read col- 
umnists. 

“As an additional part of this educational 
program, the committee has from time to 
time distributed reprints of material from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record and of articles of 
interest that have appeared in the press or 
in national magazines. Except in one in- 
stance, which I shall mention shortly, the 
committee has never attempted to stimu- 
late public pressure on the Congress in con- 
nection with any of the matters covered in 
the material we have distributed. 

“The final phase of our activity deserving 
of mention here is the work we do in con- 
nection with Congress itself. As might be 
inferred from what I said earlier, the com- 
mittee has never discussed nor taken a posi- 
tion on an economic issue. Accordingly, we 
have not, as a committee, been interested in 
any of the deliberations in Congress regard- 
ing such issues. Within the two general 
areas that do interest us, we have endeav- 
ored to provide or secure the services of such 
research facilities as Members of Congress 
have from time to time indicated would be 
helpful. 

“We do not consider ourselves a lobby. 
The only item of legislation before either 
House in connection with which we have ever 
been active, was the resolution of censure 
of Senator McCarthy. At that time we re- 
ceived numerous requests from Members of 
Congress and the press to provide such back- 
ground and information as we might have. 
We were also asked to compile material and 
organize research data in such a way that it 
could be readily understood. To this end we 
retained both volunteer and paid counsel 
and provided such material as was requested. 
At that time we also indicated in one issue of 
our newsletter, Congressional Report, that 
mail to Members of the Senate might be 
desirable, and we provided facilities in con- 
nection with a telegram to the Members of 
the Senate by 23 prominent Americans. 

“Thank you again for permitting me to 
discuss my own organization. Now, before 
concluding, I would like to make a few gen- 
eral remarks on the two subjects I have been 
given to understand you are particularly in- 
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terested in. First let me say, however, that 
the National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress has not officially considered the matters 
we are about to cover, and has no position on 
them. Therefore, what I am about to say 
should not be considered as representing 
more than my opinion. I feel, however, that 
this would coincide with the attitude of the 
others members of our committee. 

“While I do not feel qualified to speak on 
the operation of the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, I should say that I believe 
lobbying represents the exercise of the right 
of petition as guaranteed in our Constitu- 
tion and that it is an integral and very valu- 
able part of the fabric of our democratic 
system. Therefore, if regulation is necessary 
to prevent abuse, it should be the minimum 
possible regulation; and if we err at all it 
should be on the side of too little regulation. 

“With respect to political activities and 
campaign financing, it is my firm belief that 
these, too, should be regulated as little as 
possible. If I were to apply any formula in 
this area it would be that our legislation 
should seek to achieve a minimum of inhi- 
bition of political activities while shedding 
a maximum of light upon them. Whatever 
abuses there may be in present political prac- 
tice, and I believe there are many, they will 
be much more quickly eliminated if we ex- 
pose them to public view than if we impose 
complicated restrictions of questionable con- 
stitutionality or at the risk of easy evasion, 

“In this connection I should like to offer 
three general suggestions: 

“1. We should require and enforce com- 
plete and rapid disclosure of all campaign 
contributions, direct and indirect, to all can- 
didates for national office and to all commit- 
tees supporting such candidates, including 
committees active in primaries and commit- 
tees confining their activities to 1 State or to 
1 candidate, This information should be 
made available periodically according to some 
schedule such as that now followed in reports 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

“2. I do not feel that the spirit of regula- 
tions requiring such reports can be satisfied 
if the information is hidden in an obscure 
file to which the public has only limited 
access. I would recommend that a small 
special agency of Congress be established 
with the proper staff and funds to handle 
these reports and to assure maximum availa- 
bility of them as quickly as possible during 
an election. It would be in order for such 
an agency to be given the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the people in the States 
and districts concerned were advised 
through established media of record, such as 
paid public notices in the newspapers, of 
the precise financial data concerning all 
candidates and committees for which it has 
records. I would further advocate that this 
agency provide standard forms for the filing 
of reports to deter evasion or omission and 
to make easier reading and comparison of 
the reports. Finally, no committee should 
be permitted to undertake activity that 
would be reportable under the law without 
first filing official notice of intention to do 
so with the agency so that the agency might 
instruct it in the reporting requirements 
and hold it to those requirements. 

“3. I strongly believe that most of the 
abuses in financing political campaigns are 
directly related to the fact that there are so 
few sources of political money. Every en- 
couragement in law and practice should be 
given to broadening the base of political 
financing and encouraging contributions 
from as many people as possible and in small 
amounts. If this is done no candidate will 
be under pressure to seek support from 
special groups or interests which would in- 
volve him in open or implied commitments. 
In order to encourage contributions from 
many more individual citizens, I favor a tax 
credit such as proposed in the Neuberger 
amendment to the Johnson-Knowland bill. 
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I also favor and believe the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress would be 
willing to support a proposal like that of 
Mr. Philip Graham of the Washington Post 
for a national nonpartisan fund raising ef- 
fort under the auspices of an organization 
like the Advertising Council. I believe 
measures such as these would do far more 
to eliminate abuses than elaborate regula- 
tions which invite evasion and therefore 
create new areas of public immorality. 

“Thank you very much.” 

Mr. SCHEUER. There are three brief rec- 
ommendations—— 

The CHarirman. Will you give a little 
background of your organization? I have 
not had the opportunity, and perhaps the 
other members of the committee have not 
had an opportunity, to read the statement. 
Will you just outline briefly your organiza- 
tion, what its purposes are and its function 
and how it operates? Then we will be glad 
to have your recommendations. 

Mr. SCHEUER. The committee was organ- 
ized in September of 1948. It went through 
various changes and established an advi- 
sory board in October of 1948. I became a 
member of its executive board in January 
of 1954. I became its acting chairman in 
January of 1954 and chairman on May 1, 
1956. 

The CHARMAN. What is the composition 
of the committee or the organization? 

Mr. SCHEUER. The composition of the com- 
mittee is a chairman, a vice chairman, a 
secretary-treasurer, and members of an ex- 
ecutive board. The national committee it- 
self, in addition to an executive board, has 
some 15, I should say, members and a list 
of them will be given in the testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a very small commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Relatively so, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Its membership is small. 

Mr. ScueEver. Its membership is small and 
it is an operating membership of this body 
which is a body that creates itself and in- 
vites additions or subtractions as circum- 
stances develop. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are dues? 

Mr. ScHEVER. No, there are none. 

The CHAIRMAN. It depends on voluntary 
contributions? 

Mr. ScHever. It depends on them com- 
pletely and it always has. 

The CHamman. What is its principal 
function and what is its objective? 

Mr. SCHEVER. Its cbjectives and aims have 
been to decide upon individuals whom it 
favored as being of outstanding ability or 
preferred for the Senate or the Congress of 
the United States, based on character, stat- 
ure, and ability. 

Senator Ture. At that point, I would like 
to make one inquiry. How would you pro- 
ceed to make the appraisal of the individual 
to determine whether he met the standards 
that you and your organization had laid 
down for a qualified Member serving Con- 
gress? How did you proceed to do that? 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is included in the state- 
ment, sir. 

Senator THYE, I have read your statement 
but you did not make it clear enough so that 
I understood the basis of how you went out 
and appraised a man’s record in that re- 
spective area of the United States. Now, 
you may have a philosophy that pertains to a 
seaboard area that might be absolutely detri- 
mental to the central part of the United 
States. I just wondered, how did you ap- 
praise the man’s services to determine 
whether he was qualified and whether his 
conduct had been such that he served well 
the area that he would represent. 

Mr. SCHEUER. If he was an incumbent you 
mean and not a new candidate? 

Senator Ture. Either an incumbent or 
one who had filed for the office and you were 
concerning yourself with it. I read your 
brief here and you state that you contributed 
to some 17 Democrats and 8 Republicans in 
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the next Congress for whom you raised 
money during the most recent campaigns. 

I just wondered how you appraised their 
public services or their ability to serve the 
public. 

Mr. Scuever. The executive board makes 
the decision in that regard. We include in 
our evaluation a meeting with the individual 
or with some of the members of his official 
family if a personal meeting is not possible. 

We look to his contribution in the Con- 
gress, if he had been in the Congress, and if 
not we look to his record at the bar or in 
industry or whatever it may be. We think in 
terms of it. We regard a Senator of the 
United States as being one of the most im- 
portant and influential human beings, not 
only in this country but in the world. 

We, therefore, think that we have an in- 
terest as citizens. 

Senator THYE. Then may I ask further, 
did you go through that State and become 
acquainted with the man’s record in either 
the field of public service or in the field 
of industry or the profession he was in, to 
thereby acquaint yourself and then deter- 
mine whether he would be qualified to ren- 
der that area of the Nation service in the 
United States Congress? 

Mr. ScHzver. We would not limit it to 
that area. We would certainly include an 
important ingredient in that area, but we 
would evaluate him in our view from the 
inclusive responsibilities of a Senator. 

Senator THYE. If I may say further, would 
it be conceivable that your views, geographi- 
cally, might not be as beneficial to the area 
of the Midwest as it would be to the area of 
the Atlantic seaboard? 

Mr. Scuever. I would hope not. 

Senator THYE. It would be conceivable? 

Mr. SCHEUER. It would be conceivable and 
it might be prejudiced some other way. 

Senator THYE. That is the question I was 
trying ċo ask. 

Mr. ScHEUER. We try not to. 

Senator THYE. I was wondering whether 
you might, in some conceivable manner, 
be influenced by your own interest and 
thinking from one geographical area of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would say it might be, but 
I would like to believe it was not. 

Mr, Acree. I would like to say on that 
point that our criteria that influence us in 
consideration of candidates, are criteria 
which we believe to be national in scope and, 
as they are stated in Mr. Scheuer’s statement, 
I believe they are national in scope. 

Now, obviously, these may not be criteria 
which are shared by all Americans and the 
degree to which Americans share them in 
various parts of the country may vary. These 
are the criteria om the basis of which we 
approach individual Americans all over the 
country who share them and seek their sup- 
port for individual candidates. 

However, neither they nor we nor the can- 
didates, I am sure, believe that these are 
the criteria that are necessarily determining 
in their election. All we do is provide the 
candidate with the means for reaching his 
own people in his own constituency. On 
the basis of that, the people in his State 
will determine whether he suits their criteria 
or not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Since your conception 
back in 1948, have you ever endorsed a con- 
servative candidate? 

Mr. ScuHever. I would not know what you 
would mean by a “conservative” candidate. 

Senator GOLDWATER. A man who had con- 
servative views as opposed to liberal views. 

Mr. Scuever. I am sure that we have. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Do you recall one? 

Mr. Acree. I would say from an economic 
point of view that probably Senator PAYNE, 
Senator FLANDERS—— 

Senator GOLDWATER. You say in here that 
you do not concern yourselves with economic 
problems, 
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Mr. Acree. If you mean by “conservative” 
to apply to economic criteria, then we do 
not concern ourselves with that. If you 
mean something else by “conservative’—— 

Senator GOLDWATER., Well, social criteria, 
the foreign-policy criteria. 

Mr. Acree. I don’t know, sir, whether you 
can distinguish between foreign-policy views 
on the basis of conservative and liberal. If 
you make such a distinction, we can try to 
answer it. s 

Senator GOLDWATER. I merely asked the 
question because I cannot recall your organ- 
ization having backed a conservative candi- 
date in either party, at least, in the last 
several years. > 

Mr. ScHEvER. What we might call conserva- 
tive you might not call conservative, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER, I think the distinc- 
tion between conservative and liberal is cer- 
tainly well drawn. Ido not think that there 
can be any question in anybody's mind who 
concerns himself as deeply as you have with 
politics as to what a conservative is and 
what a liberal is. 

I am interested to find out a little more 
the basis of your thinking as you go through 
the operations of endorsing a candidate. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Well, I would say that, per- 
haps in the current evaluation, we would be 
weighted on the liberal side, but what is a 
liberal today might have been something 
else 5 years ago or might be something else 
5 years from now. 3 

However, I think it is fairly well set forth 
on page 4 where we outline our criteria. We 
presented this as information and back- 
ground, not particularly because it was in- 
cluded in the questionnaire which counsel 
presented. It was rather informative for 
the committee. 

Senator GOLDWATER. That question was 
prompted in part by a statement in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, volume II, No. 9, on 
March 6, 1953, where it says: 

“Conditions for support: In all elections, 
the committee made its support contingent 
on the candidates’ promise to help develop 
a creative American foreign policy; work with 
other Congressional liberals as an affirmative 
team; and call on the committee whenever 
he needed it, after being elected.” 

I am trying to find out if you are a group 
of people who are concerned only with the 
liberal point or only with the conservative 
point. If you are, that has a distinct bearing, 
I think, on who you back and who you do 
not back. 

Mr. SCHEUER, I would say that we are nel- 
ther absolutely on either side. There might 
be a very conservative man whom we would 
have a great deal more confidence in than 
an unworthy liberal man and we would be 
strongly for that conservative man, 

Senator GOLDWATER, That is all. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Scheuer, you were going to 
go on with your statement. 

The CHarrMan. Let the Chair inquire. 

You have submitted to the committee—I 
do not believe it is in your statement—but 
you have submitted to the committee the 
names of the candidates and the amounts 
of contributions in 1948. 

Mr. SCHEUER. We have not. 

Mr, Fay. You have given us a statement 
with respect to the candidates for the Sen- 
ate that you backed in the 1956 campaign 
and the amount of contributions. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I didn’t know that we had. 
We are perfectly willing to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The staff has just shown 
me such a statement. 

Mr. SCHEUER, Then it is in the record. We 
would be glad to give it if it was not in the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. I am not going to place it 
in the record at this time. It is a matter 
which the committee will determine later. 

But the information that Senator GOLD- 
WATER was seeking, and Senator THYE, is 
pretty much available to us where each one 
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can determine generally the type of people 
that you support and to whom you con- 
tribute. 

It is hard to say sometimes what is con- 
servative and what is liberal because we have 
different points of view on that. 

I think, while this is not yet in the perma- 
nent record, it is on file for reference with 
the committee. 

If you will identify this I will make it an 
exhibit for reference, and then it will be 
official. I would like to present it and have it 
so identified. 4 

Mr. Scuever. This is 1956 we are talking 
about, sir? 

Mr. Fay. These are earlier ones. Do you 
have an independent document of your own 
that shows the 1956—I believe Mr. Van Arkle 
showed it to me last week when we were 
talking about it. 

If we could have that it would be helpful 
to the committee, and that could be used as 
an identified document at this time. 

Mr. AGREE. We have our filings with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for 
1956. 

Mr. Fay. Could we have a copy of that? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. I think the committee would 
want it at this time. 

Mr. VAN ARrKLE. Do you want to put it in 
the record now, sir? 

Mr. Fay. No; the committee wants to use 
it for its own information. 

Mr, AGREE. These are filings for the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Congress 
and for the Clean Politics Appeal, which was 
a special act and which was filed separately. 
These are filings for both. 

The CHarrMAN. They may be filed and 
made exhibits 3 and 4, respectively. They 
will be filed as exhibits for reference only 
at this time. 

(The information is in committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. Does this contain the contribu- 
tions as well as the receipts of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes. 

Mr, Fay. And expenditures? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. But it is not compiled to show 
the total? 

Mr. Acree. No; there in listening to Mr. 
Alexander's testimony, I made a rough com- 
putation of those totals and I can give them, 
if you like. 

Mr. Fay. May I see that exhibit there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you: What is 
the difference between the Committee for 
an Effective Congress and what you call the 
Clean Politics Committee? 

Mr. AGREE. The Clean Politics Appeal was 
a special fund established in connection with 
an advertisement that was run in various 
national magazines and with certain mail- 
ings associated with that advertisement. It 
Was on behalf of only three candidates, It 
was established as a separate bank account 
because it was felt that that assurance 
would elicit more contributions. 

Mr. ScHever. The money was earmarked 
for those candidates. 

The CHARMAN. What do you call it, Clean 
Politics, what? 

Mr. SCHEUER, Appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Clean Politics Appeal? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there something 
about those particular candidates that you 
felt was more attractive than the stand- 
point of the word “clean” as contrasted to 
other candidates you were supporting? 

Mr. Acree. Sir, I don’t think that was in- 
tended to reflect upon those candidates or 
their opponents. It was intended to be 
descriptive of the method of soliciting funds, 
and was written shortly after the events 
which led to the formation of the Clean 
Politics Appeal, and the text referred to 
stories that had been before the public and 
rumors that had been before the public 
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concerning the methods of campaign fund 
raising, and this was designed to be open 
fund raising and to appeal to people who 
Were disturbed by what they had heard 
about other types of fund raising. 

That is the source of the title. 

The CHamman, The implication was in the 
appeal that these particular three candidates 
were running a clean campaign. 

Mr. Acree. This appeal was a clean appeal. 

The CHARMAN. Not the candidates run- 
ning a clean campaign, but your appeal was 
clean? 

Mr. AGREE. That is right. 
ran clean campaigns as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there some line of 
demarcation in this appeal for funds and 
your other appeal for funds for an effective 
Congress? 

Mr. AGREE. No, sir; this was an attempt 
to reach people whom we did not know and 
to whom we had no other access, and to 
reach them on the basis of a description and 
attitude which we felt represented us well 
and which we wanted to call to their atten- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have handed the Chair 
a memorandum of figures that shows—I 
believe this is correct—total receipts for the 
committee for an effective Congress, $68,- 
143.44; is that correct? 

Mr. AGREE. I believe so, sir. 

As I said, Iran up those totals just sitting 
back here. If that accurately reflects the 
figures in the reports to the Clerk of the 
House which you have, then it is correct. 
My addition may have been wrong. 

Mr. Scuever. It would be a slight error, 
if any. 

It is approximately correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. And your expenditures for 
contributions—that is what it actually is— 
expenditures for contributions to different 
candidates; is that correct? 

Mr. Acree. Not entirely. There are operat- 
ing expenditures represented in there also. 

The CHAIRMAN. You show total expendi- 
tures of this fund, $57,672.28, approximately. 

Mr. AGREE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What percentage of that 
would go for operating funds, and what per- 
centage went as contributions to candidates? 

Mr. AGREE. I have an indication of our 
operating funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, approximately? 

Mr. AcrEE. I would say approximately $41,- 
000 of that was operating fund. 

The CHARMAN. How much? 

Mr. AGREE. $41,000. 

The CHAIRMAN., Off the $57,000? 

Mr. Acree. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you made only about 
$16,000 in contributions to candidates; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Acree, Directly, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Directly? Well, what is in- 
volved in your operating funds if that went 
to the benefit of candidates? 

Mr. Acree. You see, sir, we raised other 
moneys on behalf of candidates which did 
not come to us and did not go through our 
books. 

Also, we performed administrative services 
for two other committees, one of them being 
this Clean Politics Appeal and a committee 
that we had, or that was formed on behalf 
of a particular candidate and toward which 
we contributed services. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me go to the next one 
a minute. This thing is getting more con- 
fused. I want to see if I can get an entry 
here to something that I can clear up. 

This CPA, clean politics appeal program, 
you show here roughly that you collected 
$71,281.18 and that you expended out of that 
$68,095.91. 

Now that, as I understand, was for the 
benefit of three candidates. 

Mr. AGREE, Yes, sir; except for the fact 
that midway in the course of these advertise- 
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ments there was a change of candidate. 
There were three in the advertisement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Three what? 

Mr. AGREE. Three candidates in the adver- 
tisement initially. 

During the course of the campaign one 
candidate was forced to retire because of ill 
health. Another candidate was put into the 
advertisement to substitute for him. So 
that you have those four. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, for all practical ef- 
fects, it was three candidates? 

Mr, Acree. That is right. 

Mr. ScueveEr. Senator, I might be helpful. 
These so-called clean political appeals were 
paid for by the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress. It was stated in the ad- 
vertisement that they were paid for and put 
in accordingly. 

So that in effect it was a division of the 
activities of the national committee and 
there was no failure to disclose it in the 
original ads. 

The CHarrMan. I understand now. I think 
we can sum this thing up by just getting 
the total amount of money you raised this 
last year. 

Mr. SCHEUER, I think so. 

Mr. Acree. Senator, in order to give the 
committee the clearest possible picture, we, 
as indicated in Mr. Scheuer’s statement and 
something you said a minute ago, operated 
through the account of the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress, through the 
account of the clean politics appeal, and 
through or in connection with the account 
of a separate committee that was estab- 
lished on behalf of one candidate. 

All three of these committees have filed 
reports. The third has a report on file with 
your committee. 

In addition to the moneys reported by 
those three committees, we were instrumen- 
tal in eliciting on behalf of various of these 
same candidates contributions which went 
directly to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Now, let us see if I can get it straight. 
The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress had two subcommittees in effect, 
one the Clean Politics Appeal, and another 
for an individual candidate; is that correct? 

Mr. ScHevErR. That is right. 

The CHaAmMan. Now, you raised funds, 
Some of the funds went into the Clean 
Politics Appeal; some went into the inde- 
pendent account of the same candidate. 
Other funds went into the overall national 
committee account. 

Mr. Scuever. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Add the three and tell me how much 
money you colli icted. 

Mr. AGREE. R dughiy, sir, it is $50,000 more 
than the total of the two that you have there, 

Mr. SCHEUER. What is the total? Is it 
$220,000? 

Mr. Acrer. Not as the Senator phrased the 
question, sir. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I think I might help if I in- 
dicated it to you. 

i The CHAIRMAN. I would like to have some 
elp. 

Mr. ScHEVER. I indicated to you the oper- 
ating budget figures. Everything but the 
budget operating figures was distributed to 
the candidates. 

Where it was earmarked for candidates, it 
was distributed to those for whom the con- 
tribution was made and where it was not it 
was pooled and allocated according to need. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. If I can get the 
overall, then we can have the breakdown, 

What is the total amount collected? 

Mr. AGREE. $212,000, roughly. 

Mr. SCHEUER. And I should like to put in 
the record the operating budget figures and 
that will give you the difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, 
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Out of that $212,000, how much of that 
was operating? 

Mr, SCHEUER. $54,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that $54,000 operating 
expenses, how much of that was contribu- 
tions to candidates? 

Mr. SCHEUER. None. 

The Cuammman. How much of that went for 
services to the candidates you supported? 

Mr. ScHEvER. Indirectly all of it, but to an- 
swer that accurately I would have to break 
it down. 

The CHARMAN. All right. 

On the face of it it occurs to me that a 
collection of $212,000, and it took $54,000 to 
administer or expend, was a pretty high oper- 
ating expense. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Sir, it would be if it was 
merely limited to the terminology “operat- 
ing,” as if it was office expense, telephones, 
and that sort of thing. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tell me what makes it so 
high, then, exclusive of the ordinary admin- 
istrative and operating expense. 

Mr. ScHEUVER. In many instances our people 
went out in the field, helped with the organi- 
zation of the campaign. We made some sur- 
veys for them which were costly; things of 
that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was services to the 
candidate? 

Mr. SCHEUER. It was, but we did not charge 
that. We included it in the budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not charge it 
against the particular candidate? 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, that was 
lumped into the operating expense? 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is right. The difer- 
ence is the money that we actually con- 
tributed to the candidate as money. 

The CHAIRMAN, All right, we subtract the 
$54,000 from the $212,000 and that gives us 
$158,000, if I am correct. 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. That was direct contribu- 
tion to the candidates you supported? 

Mr. ScHrever. And we stated that on page 
2 of our statement, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Including the one that 
you supported, raised money for individually, 
and the three that you raised money for as 
clean politics appeal, and the others that 
you raised money for and supported out of 
the general account; is that correct? 

. SCHEUER. Thank you for your help. 

The CHARMAN. Maybe if I had read your 
statement I could have made an easier ap- 
proach. It would have made it easier for 
you to explain it. 

Now, out of this $158,000 direct contribu- 
tions to candidates, how many candidates 
did it go to? 

Mr. Acree. I will have to check that, Sen- 
ator. 

The CHARMAN. This is for the last cam- 
paign we are talking about? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes, sir. Eleven Senate candi- 
dates, including two who ran for the same 
office, where one had to retire in the course of 
the campaign. 

The Cuammawn. So that would be 10, actu- 
ally. 

Mr. Acree. Ten, actually. And five candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives. 

The CHARMAN. Ten for the Senate, and 
five for the House. 

Now, I am not asking you to state names, 
that is a matter of information here to the 
committee, you have filed that, but for the 
public record here to give me the maximum 
contribution to any one candidate. 

Mr. Acree. Fifty thousand dollars, roughly. 

(Additional statement by George E. 


Agree.) 
DECEMBER 27, 1956. 

I wish to correct the possibly misleading 
impression created by my first answer on 
page 2350 of the stenographic transcript of 
hearings before the Special Committee to 
Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, and 
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Campaign Contributions. This answer fol- 
lows the chairman’s question beginning at 
the bottom of page 2349 and ending at the 
top of page 2350. 

The $50,000 to which I referred was not a 
contribution by the National Committee for 
an Effective Congress. In fact, it was not a 
contribution at all. It represents roughly 
the amount of money raised by an independ- 
ent committee o on behalf of a 
single candidate, to which the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress contributed 
services. 

GEORGE E. AGREE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of December 1956. 

[szax] THOMAS DICKSON, 

Notary Public, State of New York. 

Commission expires March 30, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN. You gave $50,000 to one 
candidate? I assume he was a candidate for 
the Senate? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes, sir. 

The CHARmMAN. I do not ask whether he is 
& Republican or Democrat. I do not think 
it makes much difference to you. It is the 
individual, as I understand your operation. 

All right, $50,000 to one candidate. What 
was the minimum contribution you made? 

Mr. AGREE. Five hundred dollars. This 
was to a Senate candidate. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the amount, the 
maximum amount you contributed to a 
House candidate? 

Mr. AGREE. Five hundred dollars. 

The CHARMMAN. What was the minimum? 

Mr. Acree. Three hundred dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, what is the maxi- 
mum contribution you received from any 
one individual? 

Mr. Acree. I think it was $4,000, sir. 

The CHarrmMaNn. What was the minimum 
contribution? 

Mr. Acree. Twenty-five cents, probably. 

Mr. SCHEUER. We have a breakdown of the 
percentage on page 3 of our brief. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. I am trying to 
get information in here. 

Mr. ScHEVER. Fifty-six percent of our con- 
tributions were less than $100. 

Eighteen percent were $100 to $500. 

Twenty-six percent was $500 or more. 

I think that answers your question. 

The CHARMAN. Yes. That is very good. 

(At this point Senator Thye retired from 
the hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Now in addition to the 
figures you have given, as I understood your 
testimony, you also were instrumental, if not 
directly responsible, for some of these can- 
didates receiving direct contributions for 
which you have not accounted. 

Mr. ScHever. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you give us some 
itemization or idea as to the amount of 
those contributions that you secured for 
candidates that was given to them or their 
committees directly and did not pass through 
your hands? 

Mr. Acree. Sir, that amount is between 
thirty-five and forty thousand dollars and 
it is included in this $158,000 figure which 
we gave you. 

The CHARMAN, It is included in that? 

Mr, AGREE. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. I think I have a fairly 
good understanding of that part which we 
have covered now. 

Now tell me your method of raising this 
money. 

Mr. ScHEURER. Well, we have described 
some of the methods. We issue a periodical, 
@ bulletin which we call the Congressional 
Report. It will interest you to know as re- 
flective of the spirit of Americans, that in 
the last Congressional Report during the 
election we made no appeal and the volun- 
tary responsse that came in was of a very 
encouraging character. 

Could you tell us what that was? 
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Mr. Acree, I could not name a figure, but 
there were a lot of unsolicited contributions 
that came in as a result of that newsletter. 

Senator GOLDWATER. When was that last 
newsletter? 

Mr. Acree. Probably October or early Sep- 
tember. 

Senator GOLDWATER. October 11? 

Mr. AGREE. Yes. 

We raised money by mail solicitations, ads, 
and so forth. 

The CHARMAN, I would like to inquire 
whether the contributor knows in advance 
to what candidate or candidates they are 
contributing to? Are they supplied with 
the information that “we are supporting this 
candidate,” or “we are supporting that can- 
didate”? 

Mr. ScHEuRER. They are. 

The CHARMAN. And they make a contri- 
bution knowing the candidates that may 
participate? 

Mr. SCHEURER. That is right. 

Mr. Asner. They know the candidates on 
whose behalf we are soliciting them and 
they often specify which of those, if it is 
& group, in that solicitation, shall get their 
contributions and in what proportion. 

The CHAIRMAN. What I wanted to deter- 
mine here is whether they made the contri- 
bution and then later left it to your discre- 
tion as to what candidates you would sup- 
port? 

Mr. SCHEURER. There is a high percentage 
of that that is not earmarked. 

The CHARMAN. There is a little difference 
if I can make the distinction. 

At the time they made the contribution 
they did know that it was going to one or 
more of certain candidates? 

Mr. ScHEURER. And they knew the ones we 
endorsed, 

The CHARMAN. They knew the ones you 
had already endorsed and they knew their 
money was either going to one of those can- 
didates whom they specified, or to one of the 
others, or more of the others, that you 
chose to give it to? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Exactly so. 

The CHARMAN. Now they did not make 
a contribution blindly and then leave it 
to your discretion later to make a choice 
of candidates? 

Mr. Scnever. Not at all. 

The CHARMAN. So they did know that it 
would go to one or the other of those 
candidates? 

Mr. Acree. Sir, we wouldn’t get their con- 
tributions if they didn't. 

The CHARMAN. I think we have some 
testimony here that some contributions are 
made that way. I wanted to determine 
whether your organization was able to se- 
cure contributions that way. 

Mr. Acree, We secured contributions in 
letters that indicate that we want the 
money for the operation of the commit- 
tee, but then that money does not go to 
candidates. 

The CHamman. I understand. 

While on this point, in your contribu- 
tion were there contributors as groups, or 
other committees, or were they all individ- 
ual contributions? 

Mr. SCHEUER. All individual. 

The CHARMAN. No other organization or 
group, as such? 

Mr. ScHever. No unions, no corporations, 
or anything else. 3 

The CHARMAN. All right, I believe that is 
what I had in mind. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I want to clear up 
one point here. On page 3 of your testi- 
mony you gave a table. Do these percentage 
figures indicate a percentage of the total 
amount, or a percentage of the total ear- 
marked? 

Mr. Acree. Of the total moneys, not of the 
total number of contributors. 

If it were of the total number of our ap- 
proximately 12,000 contributors, the per- 
centage for the under 100 figure would be 
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_ way over 90 percent. This is of the total 
amount of money that came in contribu- 
tions of these sizes. 

Senator GoutpwarTer. In each of those 
columns that represents the total amount 
of money? 

Mr. AGREE. That is right, sir. 

The CHARMAN. I believe I may state here 
for the record the exhibits that have been 
filed and made exhibits for reference do re- 
flect the candidates and the amounts con- 
tributed. Is that correct? 

Mr. ScHEvER. That is correct. 

Senator GOLDWATER, Before I get too far 
away from my original point, when I asked 
if you backed a certain candidate I did it 
for a purpose because I think your organi- 
zation is more concerned with a liberal Con- 
gress than any other kind of Congress, which 
is perfectly all right; it is your right to 
want that. 

I read out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 11, 1954, by Senator FLANDERs, 
that: 

“The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress has as its purpose a channel 
through which public-spirited citizens can 
give direct, practical support to responsible 
candidates for both parties in a manner that 
frees the candidate from the necessity of 
making unwarranted commitments or other- 
wise entangling their independence.” 

Now, let us assume that the Senator or 
candidate that you contributed $50,000 to 
did not vote the way you thought he would 
vote in the next 6 years. Would you con- 
tinue to cling to him in the next election? 

Mr. Scuever. Well, this particular Sena- 
tor we had in previous intances endorsed, 
we certainly did not agree with all of his 
votes, but we did not change our views as 
to his qualities. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Would it be possible, 
then, for him to vote in a way that you 
would not give him endorsement and give 
him support the next time? 

Mr. ScHever. It would be possible, but we 
do not go into the voting record the way 
you see published in your liberal magazines. 
Personally, I don’t credit that kind of thing. 
I think it is a very unfortunate and unfair 
evaluation, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. How do you deter- 
mine a man’s stand on issues that you are 
concerned with, if you do not check his 
voting record? 

Mr. ScHever. I mean without going deeper 
than a statistical record it is a very unfair 
evaluation of it, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. To pursue that a little 
further, is Mr. Maurice Rosenblatt connected 
with your organization? 

Mr. SCHEUER, He is on our board; yes, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Let us read what Mr. 
Rosenblatt said. On September 5, 1954, in 
the Sunday Star, he says: 

“The real problem is not Joe McCarthy, 
the real problem is lack of a hard-hitting, 
well-organized, coherent, liberal group in 
Congress. Such a group capable of dealing 
with the psychological political warfare of 
our day has not emerged.” 

Mr. SCHEUER. This is the quote of Mr. 
Rosenblatt as an individual, or speaking for 
the committee? 

Senator GOLDWATER. It appeared in a col- 
umn by Jack Jonas, “What Is This Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress,” September 
5, 1954. 

How do you determine whether a man is 
liberal to the extent that you will back him? 

‘Mr. SCHEUER. Well, we are opposed to rad- 
icals of any kind. We make a distinction 
between liberals and conservatives, but any 
radical, left or right, I would say, speaking 
broadly, would not have appeal for our group. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will interrupt a 
moment, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator GOLDWATER. Now we are here try- 
ing to determine how you get at these can- 
didates, 
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In other words, you say you are opposed 
toradicals. How do you determine a radical? 

Mr. SCHEUER, In all frankness, in going 
through the survey of the questions and the 
interest of this committee, I did not under- 
stand that the questioning would take this 
line, or that it was of interest to this com- 
mittee. Nonetheless, I will do the best I can 
to answer. 

(At this point Senator McCLELLAN (the 
chairman) retired from the hearing room.) 

Senator GOLDWATER. I am not surprised it 
is not in the questions of the committee 
because possibly the investigators did not 
determine it of interest. 

But I will be perfectly frank with you. I 
see in your organization, and other similar 
organizations, whether they are directed at 
the help of conservatives or the help of lib- 
erals, groups who are actually getting into 
State prerogatives, groups who operate com- 
pletely outside of States, a thing you have 
abhorred, a thing which you do not like. 

Yet we find $50,000 being given to a candi- 
date, possibly som? of it from his own State, 
for the purpose of furthering your group’s 
interest which, in this case, I am convinced, 
is the establishment of a more liberal Con- 
gress. 

Now, again, I do not criticize a group of 
citizens for wanting liberals or conserva- 
tives, but there is a great question in my 
mind of the propriety of groups operating 
outside of States for the election of people 
that they have no concern in other than as 
you express in your publications, election of 
a liberal group. 

For instance, in one of your letters of Oc- 
tober 15, you list Republican Senators from 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Idaho as being an 
important third of the hard-core group that 
fought the McCarthy censure. 

I take it from that that every Senator who 
voted against the censure of Joe McCarthy 
will receive the blessing of your ballots, come 
election time. 

They evidently, in your opinion, are radi- 
cal rightwingers. I want to know how you 
establish a radical rightwinger. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I think the question you 
raise is a valid question, if I may say s0, 
and a troublesome one. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us that to a de- 
gree the scope and spread of senatorial inter- 
est in the small world that we live in is of a 
much higher order and greater importance 
than it was in less troublesome times. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Then you cannot 
criticize, can you, an individual living in In- 
diana who wants to give money to a candi- 
date in California? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Certainly not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I gathered that you 
were against that. 

Mr. SCHEUER. No, certainly not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. So actually what your 
organization is formed for is to create an ef- 
fective Congress, that is a Congress effective 
in your opinion, You disregard completely 
the opinions of people, say, who live in the 
Congressional District, who are voting for a 
man or men they know; you disregard the 
the desires of a State relative to a candidate 
they have selected in their party primaries 
for the Senate? 

Mr. Scuever. Not at all, sir. The candi- 
dates are selected by the machinery of the 
State obviously. They are voted for by the 
citizens of the State. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Let me put a hypo- 
thetical question to you. In the State of 
Idaho, let us say that Glen Taylor had been 
the nominee instead of Welker. Would you 
have backed Glen Taylor? 

Mr. ScHEvVER. Certainly not. We opposed 
Glen Taylor in the primaries. 

Senator GOLDWATER. You would not have 
opposed Welker had Taylor been his 
opponent? 

Mr. Scuever. I am inclined to think we 
would not have participated, or in all frank- 
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ness, we would not have made an endorse- 
ment in that case. 

(At this point Senator McCOLELLAN (the 
chairman) returned to the hearing room.) 

Senator PuRTELL. You mentioned some- 
thing that interested me, Mr. Scheuer. You 
said that you opposed him in the primaries. 
You opposed Taylor in the primaries; is that 
right? 

Do you get into primary elections also? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I don’t know whether it was 
a primary, He solicited our support. Put it 
that way. 

Senator PurTeELL. Do you get into pri- 
maries? 

Mr. ScHEUER. No, only primaries in one- 
party States where the nomination is tanta- 
mount to election. 

Senator PurTert. And at which point you 
do get into primaries? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN, That would apply to my 
State. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would suspect so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you ever contributed 
to a candidate in my State? 

Mr, ScHeveEr. I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
started by saying I would like to read those 
three paragraphs if it is time to do that. 

Senator GOLDWATER, The reason I intro- 
duced this is because it is at quite some vari- 
ance with the information I get out of your 
testimony as to how you select candidates. 
To be honest and perfectly fair about it—I 
am not critical of you for it—what your 
group is organized for is to provide a liberal- 
minded Congress, and conservatives in your 
book are radicals, as I have not seen one 
here in this last election of the conservative 
wing of either party that you backed. 

Yet the only thing I question about this is 
the properness, under the concept of our 
Constitution of outside organizations getting 
into the selection of Members of the House 
of Representatives and to a similar extent, 
although the intent of the Constitution 
relative to the Senate can be broadly inter- 
preted, the Senate itself. 

Mr. SCHEUER. You will agree that the 
Senate governs everybody. 

Senator GOLDWATER. As I say, the Senate, 
we might draw a point on, Although the 
Constitution is rather inexplicit in what the 
Senator is selected to do and what they are 
expected to do, the House of Representatives 
is very clear cut. 

I think there can be a big argument about 
outside organizations, I do not care who they 
are, the NAM, the UAW, your organization, 
the American Medical Association anybody 
getting in a Congressional District fight. 

Mr. ScHEever. Would the Senate commit- 
tee, or the Congressional committee which 
gathers funds all over the United States for 
senatorial and Congressional candidates fall 
within that criticism, sir? 

Senator GOLDWATER. No; under our polit- 
ical system they are charged with that. And 
those moneys are dispensed to the candidates 
under a formula that is presented to this 
committee, and both the national parties 
work the same. You cannot compare a na- 
tional party, I hope we cannot, with the Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress or for any 
other group that operates in that manner, 
because if we can, then this country is in 
danger of developing splinted parties. 

That is what Iam getting at. You actually 
are beginning to operate like a political party. 

The other groups, whether they be profes- 
sional or social groups, who operate as you 
have operated, are beginning to operate dan- 
gerously in the way of a splinter party. Your 
group and others, too, go so far as to attempt 
to effect the election of people who are 
friendly to your line of thought and then 
after they are elected you have attempted to 
infiuence the Congress in its decisions. 
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Mr. Scuever. No, on the latter part, we are 
not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. You were fairly effec- 
tive around here when they were trying to 
censure a Senator from Wisconsin. As I 
recall, you were quite interested in the China 
lobby situation, and you were interested in 
the Nuremberg trials. I quote the Con- 
gressional Quarterly on that. 

In other words, you are trying to influence 
not only the selection of people to this Con- 
gressional body, but you are then trying to 
influence their actions after they get here. 

One of the things that you and other or- 
ganizations criticize politicians for, receiv- 
ing money from special groups, you are your- 
self doing, and exercising rather strong in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Screver. That is not the fact, sir. 

Senator GotpwatTer. It may not be the fact 
in your eyes, but with us here who work 
with these groups day after day, it is a fact. 

Mr. AGREE. I would like to suggest that 
whether we are liberal or conservative, un- 
less those terms are defined, perhaps the best 
way to determine that is to look at the can- 
didates we have supported and judge on that 
basis and this is something each man can 
do for himself. 

As to what we are trying to influence what 
these men do afterwards, I think you will 
find that not one of those men who have 
reached the Congress, or women, have been 
approached by us regarding any vote that 
they have cast. 

Mr. SCHEUER. And we so state that in the 
statement. We make the exception and ex- 
plain the exception in connection with the 
censure. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Did you originate that 
censure idea? 

Mr. SCHEUER. No, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Did the Senator who 
originated it come to you and ask for your 
help before he produced it before the Con- 
gress? 

Mr, Screver. Yes, sir; we were asked for 
help. We did not volunteer the help. We 
did not suggest the help. We were asked for 
it. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Did you come down 
here and prepare speeches for delivery on 
the floor? 

Mr. SCHEUER. We did not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Did you send research 
people here to provide Senators with infor- 
mation? 

Mr. SCHEURER. We had research people. 
When the request was made we organized 
to make those facilities available. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire at 
that point if you are registered as a lobbyist? 

Mr. ScHEever. We certainly are not. 

Senator GOLDWATER. That is all I have, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. You had in mind, Mr. 
Scheuer, to read some paragraphs of your 
prepared statement. You may proceed now to 
do so. 

Mr. ScHever. (1) We should require and 
enforce complete and rapid disclosures of 
all campaign contributions, direct and in- 
direct, to all candidates for national office 
and to all committees supporting such can- 
didates, including committees active in 
primaries and committees on confining their 
activities to one State or to one candidate. 

This information should be made avail- 
able periodically according to a schedule 
such as that now followed in reports to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(2) I do not feel that the spirit of the 
regulations requiring such reports can be 
satisfied if the information is hidden in an 
obscure file to which the public has only 
limited access. 

I would recommend that a small special 
agency of Congress be established with the 
proper staff and funds to handle these re- 
ports and assure maximum availability for 
them as quickly as possible during the 
election, 
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It would be in order for such an agency to 
be given the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the people in the States and districts 
concerned were advised to establish media 
of record, such as paid public notices in 
mewspapers, of the precise financial data 
concerning all candidates and committees 
for which it has records. 

I would further advocate that this agency 
provide standard forms for filing of reports 
to deter evasion or omission and to make 
easier reading and comparison of the re- 
ports. 

Finally, no committee should be permit- 
ted to undertake activity that would be re- 
portable under the law without first filing 
official notice of intention to do so with the 
agency so that that agency might instruct it 
in the requirements and hold it to those 
requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. You speak of setting up 
an agency. I believe you say an agency of 
the Congress, not of the executive branch? 

Mr, ScHEUER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would require here 
any committee that is going to so function 
in the aid of any candidate or party to file 
notice of it in advance as to what its pur- 
poses were and what its activities would be 
and then require a complete accounting or 
reporting? 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, proceed. 

Mr. SCHEUER. (3) I strongly believe that 
most of the abuses in financing political 
campaigns are directly related to the fact 
that there are so few sources of political 
money. Every encouragement in law and 
practice should be given to broadening the 
basis of political financing and encourag- 
ing contributions from as many people as 
possible in small amounts. If this is done, 
no candidate will be under pressure to seek 
support from special groups or interests 
which will involve him in open or implied 
commitments. 

In order to encourage contributions from 
many more individual citizens, I favor a tax 
credit such as proposed in the Neuberger 
amendment to the Johnson-Knowland bill. 

Senator PURTELL. May I address that same 
question I did before to another witness? 

Have you given any thought to the Alex- 
andria plan which we heard about? 

It appears to have some features that 
would encourage in a way a greater number 
of people participating in not only the con- 
tributions to political parties, but also in the 
campaigns themselves, I believe. 

Have you given any thought to that? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I have not. 

Senator PurTELL. Are you acquainted with 
the plan? 

Mr. ScHeveR. I know the plan in its gen- 
eral outlines and I would favor anything 
along those lines. 

I also favor and believe the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress would be 
willing to support a proposal like that of Mr. 
Philip Graham of the Washington Post for 
a national nonpartisan fund raising effort 
under the auspices of an organization like 
the Advertising Council. 

I believe that measures such as these 
would do far more to eliminate abuses than 
elaborate regulations which invite evasion, 
and, therefore, create new areas of public 
immorality. 

Generally speaking, my philosophy is the 
more information, the more prompt infor- 
mation, the better the body politic. 

I would go so far personally as feeling that 
it might be desirable to add to the income 
tax returns information as to political con- 
tributions as we do our gifts of $3,000 a year, 
which are not taxable. 

I feel there are many of these things which 
might at a future time bring information to 
the Congress upon which a better informed 
future policy could be based. 

We are groping very much in these areas 
and we see heartening evidence of a broader, 
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slowly growing broader basis for contribu- 
tion and interest in political contributions 
and participation. People feel that sense of 
responsibility and that sense of belonging. 

One of the problems that has been stated 
here is that they frequently do not want to 
give to the large parties. Now, if good gov- 
ernment can be accomplished through stim- 
ulating their interest through small entities, 
with due publicity, and all the kind of in- 
formation I have indicated, I think for a 
transition period perhaps that is desirable. 

I don’t think it will lead to splinter parties 
or anything of the kind, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you since we 
are talking about limits, and since you have 
indicated that your committee gave $50,000 
to one candidate, if we apply limits on gifts 
to a candidate should these independent 
committees such as yours be limited in their 
gifts to a single candidate? 

Fifty thousand dollars is a pretty good 
contribution from one source. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Senator, you would have to 
look to the fact that this wasn’t a $50,000 
contribution; this was hundreds of contri- 
butions that people desired to make to elect 
an individual. 

The CHARMAN. All right, I understand 
that. 

But does the candidate know who those 
contributors were? 

Mr. ScHEUER. He does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, so far as he is con- 
cerned the only source of obligation he has 
from his own knowledge is to your commit- 
tee? 

Mr. SCHEUER. If there is an obligation. I 
don’t know that there is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, let us be a little 
practical. When I say obligation, I mean 
certainly this; I don’t think anybody that 
gave me a contribution ever felt he was 
buying my vote or anything like that, but 
he certainly felt he had an entree to me to 
discuss things with me and I was under 
obligation at least to give him an audience 
when he desired it to hear his views. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would agree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. So there is a limited obli- 
gation at least implied, I would say, in any 
campaign contribution, certainly to a group 
that can go out and raise $50,000 to help 
him. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Oh, there is no question 
about that. I think your statement of the 
case is exactly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not mean there is 
anything improper about it. I am not say- 
ing that. 

I am asking you, do you think there 
should be a limit to that character of con- 
tribution where the candidate does not know 
who the contributor is except a committee 
or an independent group that goes out and 
raises the money for him? 

Mr. ScHEUER. Well, sir, this was done with 
the acquiescence and knowledge of the can- 
didate. 

The CHARMAN. So is any gift. If a fellow 
gives him $10,000, that violates the law. 

So we place a limit on it. 

Mr. ScHeEurEr. The candidate in effect 
sought assistance and he felt that our re- 
lationships and abilities would yield that 
kind of assistance. 

The CHAMAN. I understand. As a can- 
didate I might go to an individual and say, 
“I need some help,” and he says, “All right, 
I will give you $10,000.” Now, I have to say, 
“No; I can’t take that much, You can only- 
give me five.” 

Now, do you think such a limit ought to 
be placed on the committee when a candidate 
comes to a committee and says, “I need 
help”? Should there be any limit? 

Mr. ScHever. There should be limits on 
overall expenditures in all campaigns. 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about gifts, 
not expenditures now. 
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Mr, ScHevueEr. If these went to him indi- 
vidually, sir, instead of through the com- 
mittee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You testified that the 
maximum amount that was given was $4,000. 

Mr. ScHEvER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Yes. 

Mr. SCHEUER, We raised money for this 
candidate. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand. But I am 
raising the same question as to committees 
raising money to give to an individual can- 
didate. Should there be a limit? 

I am not saying five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, fifty, or what. Should there be a limit? 

Mr. SCHEUER. If the committee raised 
money without designation for its purpose, 
there should be a limit. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without designation for its 
purpose. 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is, if the committee 
took a pool, if our committee raised all this 
money, say $250,000, I should say that there 
should be a limit. We should not be able to 
give more than a predetermined amount to 
any candidate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us some idea of your 
limit? 

Mr. SCHEUER. $10,000. 

The CHAmMaAN. If we had had that kind 
of law you could not have given this candi- 
date $50,000? 

Mr. SCHEUER. What you would have done 
Was organize—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You would have organized 
another committee. 

Mr. ScHever. You would have organized 
and given the money. to the campaign com- 
mittee of this particular Senator and re- 
quested that the funds be sent direct. 

The CHarmmMan. I see. Well, I am just fol- 
lowing through here to make a record here 
that shows not only the Congress but the 
public how difficult it is to tighten up these 
laws to make them effiective, to do what we 
would like to see done and yet cannot be 
done from a practical standpoint unless you 
set up an agency of Government here as big 
as the Department of Justice to enforce it 
completely. 

It gets very involved when you try to fol- 
low through on these things to their logical 
conclusion and the practical results that will 
be achieved. 

Mr. ScHEvER. I think that is well stated, 
sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I just hope the public gets 
some conception, as well as our colleagues 
in the Congress, of the task with which this 
committee is confronted to trying to get 
information here and resolve the problem 
to where we can get some constructive re- 
sults. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I appreciate that. I am on 
the same side as you are on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, there is one other 
thought I have. We have had witnesses here 
from other organizations; a recapitulation 
of their testimony is: sure, they would re- 
ward their friends; they would punish their 
enemies. 

I do not think that is too strong a state- 
ment from the record. In other words, those 
who vote like their organization wants them 
to vote, they contribute to their campaign. 
Those who do not vote as they would like to 
have them vote, they contribute to their op- 
ponent to bring about their defeat. 

Now, the question is asked: Suppose you 
supported a Senator or a Congressman in 
this election and he does not live up to your 
philosophy in his voting record, you would 
drop him in the next election; would you 
not? 

Mr. Scuever. Well, I didn’t think a Sena- 
tor is answerable to us. 

The CHARMAN. He is not answerable to 
you, but you are not obligated once you give 
him a dollar to give him another one the 
next time. 
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Mr. SCHEUER. It would be a rare circum- 
stance for us not to endorse a man the 
second time, and I think we always have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe you have. 

Mr. SCHEUER. From the top of my head, I 
would say we always have, because we feel 
we have been pretty right. 

The CHAIRMAN. That clearly indicates to 
me you are able to exercise excellent judg- 
ment in your first selection. 

Mr. ScHever. We may have been lucky, too, 

The CHAIRMAN. Assuming that you do— 
and there is always a possibility that you 
may—assuming that you do, again I come 
back to the very fundamental principle of 
our politics in this country: What is wrong 
with it? I have felt the effect of it, sure, in 
my campaign, adverse effect, if I may say, 
but again under our system of democracy 
how can I say it is wrong. 

Because, when you speak of better govern- 
ment, a good government, you mean accord- 
ing to your standard or my standard. If I 
say I would like to see good government, it 
is a good government according to my stand- 
ard and ideas of good government. 

You say the same thing, and yet our views 
may be far apart as to what is good govern- 
ment. 

You say you support candidates; you do 
not like to use the term “liberal” or “con- 
servative.” Well, it is hard to define those 
terms. 

But you are supporting those candidates 
whose views you think coincide with your 
own and who you think will vote generally 
along those lines and principles, and support 
them. 

But if the candidate does not, then from 
your standpoint of good government you 
should no longer support him or contribute 
to him. If you break it down, is that not 
also true with the individual citizen? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, if a group organized 
in a collective effort, the members of whom 
believe in a general philosophy, and they 
want to support candidates that believe in 
that philosophy, I do not see any law 
against it. There is no law against it now. 

I do not think the Congress could pass a 
law against it. And then you would re- 
serve the right, as an individual, when the 
candidate comes up again, to determine 
upon his record whether you want to further 
support him, 

Mr. Scuever. Senator, I agree with you 
fully. The implication in some of your 
earlier questions that we would use this 
punitively is the one that I would very 
much question. 

Punitive use of endorsement would be a 
menace. And, after all, this boils itself 
down to common decency and morality. A 
gangster can be a violator of the law and 
use blackmail. 

The CHARMAN. He can also be a vio- 
lator of the ethics of the profession; can he 
not? 

Mr. Scuever. Exactly. 

I think we should put in the record that 
we have not opposed all men who voted 
against the censure, and this is not our cri- 
teria by any means. That escaped me, and 
I should have said that. That would not 
necessarily be the sole basis of judgment, I 
should say. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not know that the 
Senator meant to imply that. He is not 
present now, and I would undertake to ques- 
tion you further upon that point. He raised 
that question. 

As I say, I think maybe it is a common 
experience to all of us who serve in the Con- 
gress that we cannot please everybody; we 
cannot please all our friends. I frequently 
write letters home and say I would be happy 
to do what my friends wants me to do if 
they could agree among themselves. But 
since they do not, I have to make a decision. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Exactly. 
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The CHamman, I think, generally, a 
Member of Congress who is elected and 
comes up here wants to represent the ma- 
jority view of his constituents, but it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to determine what that ma- 
jority view is. 

And, again, more often the majority maybe 
has no opinion or does not have the facts 
and information upon which to base a firm 
judgment. We just ran into intangibles here 
that cannot be completely unraveled, 

Mr. Fay. Would you inform the commit- 
tee what your views were with respect to the 
law presently on the books in connection 
with the prohibition against corporate and 
union contributions to any political cam- 
paign? 

Mr. ScHever. On balance, I think it is a 
good law. I see a distinction between the 
unions and the corporate contributions. I 
see a distinction between a membership or- 
ganization and a stockholder organization, 
and I would say that, in my own personal 
view, I think that there has been an abuse 
of advertising and ideological use of adver- 
tising by radio, etc., by corporate executives. 
I don’t know. 

As Senator McCLeLuan says, it is a mat- 
ter of taste and ethics; and where a man 
takes a deduction for promoting a viewpoint, 
I think at some point the Internal Revenue 
should say this is not a deduction; this is 
something else. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been some abuse 
in that area by corporations? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. How about labor unions 
that have a regular program paid for out 
of dues, funds raised from dues of their 
members, and their commentators take the 
radio and comment about that Senator and 
this Senator, his vote, etc., during the cam- 
paign, and he is not our friend, and so-and-so 
is our friend, and we ought to reward our 
friends? What about that? Is that an 
abuse? 

Mr. SCHEUER. It certainly is. 

Mr. Fay. As far as your view is concerned, 
I conclude from what you have said that 
you would not propose the repeal of the 
legislation? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would not, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Are you familiar with the tech- 
niques of the public-relations firm as far as 
the national committees are concerned, or 
the individual candidate for public office? 

Mr. ScHEvVER. We have not used them. I 
think it is one of the—I won’t use the word 
“degrading”—unfortunate developments of 
facts of modern political life. I don't think 
that candidates for office should be handled 
like a package deal and I am resentful from 
the standpoint of an American citizen and 
what I think of American citizenship and 
the value of it, and I think it particularly 
unfortunate in relationship to our world 
esteem, 

Mr. Fay. Can you be a little more descrip- 
tive of that? 

Mr, SCHEUER. I think that we whoop up 
these elections and in a contrived technique 
of making an impact which sometimes has 
very little relationship with the merits or the 
issues. I think in many other countries, more 
especially in the European countries, there 
is a more circumspect, a more dignified, and 
a more direct dealing with the issues on the 
merits by the candidates, 

The CHARMAN. In other words, you think 
in America we engage in too many personali- 
ties? 

Mr. ScHEvER. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Do you know how that can 
be corrected? 

Mr. SCHEUER. The ballot. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the people themselves? 

Mr. SCHEUER. The ballot; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. As long as that is what 
they choose and that is what they prefer, 
candidates are going to engage in it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would agree. 
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The CHARMAN. Until they are willing to 
walk to the ballot box and repudiate the 
candidate who is going to degrade the cam- 
paign in such a manner, the practice will 
continue, in my Judgment. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have any views with re- 
spect to the advisability of a tax deduction 
as far as contributions are concerned? You 
are aware of the present proviso that pro- 
hibits any deduction? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I think it is a good experl- 
ment to have a tax credit of some nominal 
amount to see how much we could stimulate 
in the way of broader support of political 
campaigns. 

Mr. Fay. You used the expression “tax 
credit.” The credit is usually referred to as 
an outright deduction from the amount of 
tax to be paid, as opposed to the definition 
of deduction, which is merely one deduc- 
tion of an expenditure prior to the computa- 
tion of the net tax due. 

Are you using the credit in that sense? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Advisedly, yes, I do. 

Mr. Van ARKLE. May I make one point in 
line with Senator McCLELLAn’s question ear- 
lier? 

I do think there is an important differ- 
ence between these two approaches in that 
where you treat it as a contribution the in- 
dividual is required to put up some of his 
own money. If you treat it purely as a tax 
credit, then in effect it comes 100 percent out 
of the public Treasury. 

I do think in your discussion this morning 
it seemed to me that was a little lost sight 
of. It is true that the Treasury pays a lot 
of it in either case, but I do think there is 
a difference between requiring a citizen to 
put up some part of it and to put up none of 
it. 


Senator PURTELL., Yes; there is a difference. 
I tried to point it out earlier, but I did not 
explore the thing further. 

There are many ways it might be handled, 
but unless each citizen is treated alike in- 
sofar as the deductible amount is concerned, 
for $100, you would have an inequity to 
begin with, if you are permitted to deduct 
it as a gift. 

The CHatrman. But in either instance if 
the amount so contributed, or retained by 
the contributor or taxpayer for all practical 
effects is a subsidy the other is a subsidy. 

Mr. Fay. In connection with the operation 
of your committee, have you any view on 
the reporting of a campaign contribution by 
the individual with respect to any limitation 
on it, or any amount that should be set as 
a floor? 

Mr. ScHEVER. I think any deductions made 
for political expenses by candidates that are 
permitted should be reported. 

Mr. Fay. I am getting away from the de- 
duction point. I am talking now merely 
about contributions. 

Mr. Scheuer, as you know, there is no 
requirement today in the law that if an in- 
dividual wants to give a committee $5,000 
that he must report it to any reporting 
agency at all. Let me ask you whether you 
have any views as to the feasibility and the 
reasonableness of a requirement which would 
compel the reporting of a gift over $1,000, 
say, a total of $5,000? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would say if the commit- 
tees that gathered funds for candidates were 
required to report, such gifts would be 
ex 1ght up in those reports. I would say that 
I would depend upon the committees, 
preferably. 

Mr. Fay. If all the committees were re- 
quired to report? 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. But you are aware of the fact 
that State committees—intrastate commit- 
tees, are not required to report as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned? 

Mr. SCHEUER, I would favor their doing so 
if it is constitutional to do so, which I don’t 
know. I think in good faith we all ought 
to expose the records, 
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Mr. Fay. I believe that covers everything I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything further? 

Senator PURTELL, I have no more ques- 
tions. 

The CHarmman. Is there any other point 
you gentlemen wish to make? 

Mr. ScHever. It did not occur to me in the 
conundrums about the maximum of $3 mil- 
lion that is presently in the law, that if you 
put a maximum on radio advertising that 
any individual party could use in a presi- 
dential year, in a presidential campaign, so 
that we will say a million or a million and a 
half dollars was the maximum it might in 
some way arrest the total maximum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you apply that to 
Congressional and senatorial candidates? 

Mr. Scuever. National. 

The CHARMAN. Only to the national 
party? 

Mr. SCHEUER, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there any other com- 
ments, gentlemen? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. SCHEUER, Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess until 1:30. 


GOV. MICHAEL A. STEPOVICH OF 
ALASKA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
many people, residents of Alaska and 
nonresidents, who have long been in the 
fight for Alaskan statehood, are now re- 
ceiving proper recognition for their ef- 
forts. In my opinion, the present Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, Michael A. Stepovich, 
has been one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in this effort. He is a young man, 
but he has the wisdom of years, a com- 
plete knowledge of his subject, a love of 
Alaska, and the vigor of youth, all of 
which he has brought to bear in an out- 
standing manner to help gain statehood 
for the Territory of which he has been 
Governor. 

His father was one of the earliest 
Alaskan pioneers, coming to that Ter- 
ritory from what is now Yugoslavia in 
1895. Governor Stepovich was born in 
Fairbanks, Alaska,in 1919. He has been 
a city attorney and a member of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature in his ascendency to 
the governorship of Alaska. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, it was 
my privilege to be allowed to listen to 
this outstanding man as he testified be< 
fore that committee prior to his appoint- 
ment as Governor. I was amazed at the 
thorough understanding he had of the 
problems of Alaska, and I was touched 
by the obvious affection in which he held 
that vast and beautiful Territory. That 
this knowledge has not diminished, but 
rather has increased, is evidenced by an 
article published in the U. S. News & 
World Report of July 4, 1958, entitled 
“What Alaska Is Like Today, What Its 
Future May ‘Hold,” an exclusive inter- 
view with Governor Stepovich, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT ALASKA Is Like TODAY, WHAT Irs FU- 
TURE May HoLD—EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
Wirra Gov. MICHAEL A. STEPOVICH 
Question, Governor Stepovich, would you 

say that Alaska is this Nation's last frontier? 
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Answer. Yes; in my opinion, It Is; I would 
say it is the last pioneer country we have 
under the American flag. 

You see, we have 586,000 square miles in 
the Territory of Alaska. That is in the 
neighborhood of 375 million acres waiting to 
be used—an area about one-fifth the size of 
the United States. As I have said before, the 
good Lord didn’t put 375 million acres there 
for nothing; we have great natural resources 
waiting to be developed. 

Question. How much of those 586,000 
square miles are really inhabitable, places 
where people can live? 

Answer. I would say three-fourths of Alas- 
ka could be livable. We have people all 
over Alaska, in the farthest northern places 
and in the farthest southern places, and out 
on the Aleutian chain. 

Question, But they live under rather hard 
conditions in many of those areas, don't 
they? 

Answer. Well, they are living under rather 
hard conditions because of the fact they 
don't have the luxuries or the things that 
you have in the States. I imagine it was the 
same in California a hundred years ago. 
They had to carve it out for themselves and 
make it. 

Question. Isn't the climate a problem? 

Answer. The southeastern part of Alaska 
is comparable to the northwest United 
States, except it gets a little colder in the 
winter than does Seattle or Spokane. 

Question. Southeastern Alaska; is that 
what they call the panhandle? 

Answer. Yes. There is no climate problem 
in that area at all. Most people figure that 
in the interior you freeze to death. Actually, 
we are in the same latitude as the Scandina- 
vian countries. 

In the interior, it gets very warm in the 
summertime. In Anchorage or in Fairbanks 
it gets 85 to 90 during the summer. Of 
course, it’s daylight all the time in summer. 
And in the winter the darkness takes up most 
of the 24 hours. 

The farther north you get, the more day- 
light you'll have during the summer season 
and the more darkness you'll have in the 
winter. 

Question. What is your present popula- 
tion, Governor? 

Answer, About 210,000 right now. We've 
tripled our population in the last 15 years. 

Question. How many Eskimos? 

Answer. Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts are 
estimated at 34,000. 

Question. Are they segregated? 

Answer. No. Most of them are in the Ter- 
Titorial schools and get along fine. We 
have no problem there at all. Of course, 
there are some schools run by the Alaska 
Native Service. 

Question. What do you think about the 
future population? 

Answer. Fifty years from now I imagine 
that we will have in the neighborhood of 30 
million, 

I do not know how many people they 
have in the Scandinavian countries—it must 
be in the neighborhood of 15 million at 
least, and probably more. They all get along 
fine and are hardy and healthy and have their 
own economic setup. I believe that we will 
surpass that population in Alaska—there is 
no question in my mind—within 30 years. 

Question. Can you support such a growth? 

Answer. We have 31 of the 33 strategic 
metals in Alaska. In fact, the only known 
tin deposits under the American flag, as I 
understand it, are in Alaska. We have oil 
that was discovered last July by the Rich- 
field Oil Co. This first well will produce 
900 barrels a day. There are about 15 oil 
companies exploring now. Also, Canadian oil 
companies are exploring. Of course, we have 
gold, tin, uranium. In my opinion, Alaska 
hasn’t even been scratched so far as our 
actual potentials and what we have. 

Question. Over all, what percentage of your 
food is imported? 
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Answer. Considering all foods, I would say 
95 percent is imported—maybe 98 percent. 

Question. How are the prices on that food? 

Answer. Prices are a little higher in Alaska 
than they are in the States, of course, be- 
cause of the transportation costs. 

Question. Can you ever become a self-suffi- 
cient area for food? 

Answer. I believe we would haye to im- 
port food, although we are starting cattle 
raising. That has been going on for a few 
years, and it’s proving itself to a point where 
it would be feasible to do it when we get 
the population. So we would be able to take 
care of some percentage of meats without im- 
porting them. 

Question. How about grain? 

Answer. We are experimenting with grains 
all the time, and that seems to be coming 
along favorably. 

Question. What about homesteading to de- 
velop the land? 

Answer. Right now, under the Federal 
Government, a man can homestead 160 acres. 
I would like to see it go up to around 300 
acres. These young persons who come up to 
homestead have to work during the day to 
make a living. Under traditional homestead 
regulations, a homesteader has to live on the 
land several months out of each year, culti- 
vate part of the land each year, and build 
some type of structure to live in. A lot of 
times homesteaders don’t have the financing 
to do those things in the time prescribed. 

Question. You could give them more land 
and easier rules? 

Answer. Easier rules to accomplish their 
homesteading. 

Question. What are your big problems, 
Governor? 

Answer. Transportation is one—in fact, 
probably the biggest one, because right now 
everything comes into Alaska and there isn’t 
a great deal that goes back. So that makes it 
a little difficult as far as transportation and 
prices of transportation are concerned. If we 
had a haul-back, then we would get a cheaper 
rate on what we bring in. 

Question. Does most material come into 
Alaska by ship? 

Answer. By ship, and then a lot of it moves 
in by air. Of course, that is a little more 
expensive. 

Question. What about your railroads? 

Answer. We have a railroad from Seward, 
Alaska, to Fairbanks, Alaska. That is owned 
by the Federal Government. It’s called the 
Alaska Railroad. 

Question. Any more coming? 

Answer. There have been plans to the ef- 
fect of having a railroad direct from Alaska 
into the States, and I believe that will come 
in the future. 

Question. What about the Alaska High- 
way? 

Answer. Thatis being used. Quite a bit of 
shipping comes by truck. 

Question. Is the highway in pretty good 
shape? 

Answer. The Alaska portion is all paved, 
The Canadian Government has started paving 
the portion of the highway that goes through 
their country. 

Question. How do you visualize the trans- 
portation network of the future? 

Answer. I believe it will be more highways 
and possibly a railroad, or maybe even two. 
With the consent of the Canadian Govern- 
ment I think we will work along those lines 
quite well. 

Question. Has United States industry an 
interest in Alaska? 

Answer. Yes. In our development board 
we get letters every day from different parts 
of the United States, wanting to know more 
about Alaska and what the future is for in- 
dustry there; what the wages are, how the 
transportation cost is, and questions about 
our Territorial tax structure. 

Question. What kind of industry? 
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Answer. Mostly industry that has to do 
with mining. 

Question. Governor, is your tax structure 
favorable to industry? 

Answer. Yes. The last legislature passed 
a tax-incentive program that makes it quite 
favorable to industry. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. For the first 10 years, an industry 
can be exempt from all Territorial taxes. 

Question. Do you have a sales tax? 

Answer. We leave the sales tax, right now, 
up to the different communities—the differ- 
ent cities. They vote on them themselyes— 
local option, in other words. 

If the city of Fairbanks wishes a sales tax, 
which they do have, we leave that up to the 
city to bring it up before the voters if it so 
desires. 

Question. How high are individual income 
taxes? 

Answer. We pay a percentage of our net 
Federal income tax. In other words, if I pay 
the Federal Government $1,000 on my taxes 
for the year, then I write a check to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska for 14 percent—$140—in ad- 
dition. We also pay local real-estate taxes, 
just as you do in the States. 

Question. Has the recession hit Alaska? 

Answer. Our employment condition this 
winter was a little lower than it had been 
in the past, but we are coming along now. 

Question. Do you have much tourist busi- 
ness, Governor? 

Answer. It is increasing tremendously. 
Last year we took in in the neighborhood of 
$29 million. 

Question. What are the most popular tour- 
ist spots? 

Answer. All of Alaska. Some like the 
southeastern part a little better than they 
do the interior, and others like the interior 
better than they do the southeast. 

All of Alaska is quite beautiful. In the 
southeastern part you have the glaciers, you 
have the high mountains. And in the in- 
terior you have the wide-open spaces and 
the beautiful summers and the midnight sun. 
And then you have the little villages where 
the native people live. People go out and 
watch their dances and the way they do 
things. 

Question. Governor, what will be the basic 
political trend in Alaska? 

Answer. I believe it will be conservative. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Alaskans like to do things them- 
selves. It is pioneer country. People come 
up, they look at the country and they say, 
“Well, this is my home.” 

Many of the people who come up, sur- 
prisingly so, have been from the military. 
They go down to the States and get their 
discharge, and they're either married or then 
get married, and, by golly, if they don’t wind 
up back in Alaska. 

They like the big, open space. They work 
and build a basement, they live in the base- 
ment. They have children. Then they save 
a little more and keep building their home 
up. They just like Alaska. 


OREGON CITIZENS PIONEERED 
IN FOREFRONT FOR ALASKAN 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
tie between by home State of Oregon 
and the new State of Alaska is a close 
one. The bond has been forged from 
mutual interests in many fields—geo- 
graphy, resources, people, economic 
problems, economic opportunities, and 
similar aspirations. Oregon, State No. 
33 to be admitted to the Union, played 
a major role in helping Alaska to become 
No. 49 in this select and favored com- 
pany. 
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I can remember reading how the fa- 
mous writer, Jack London, sloshed off 
the steamer Umatilla, named for a county 
or Oregon, when he pilgrimaged to Skag- 
way to write of the famous gold rush. 
Many noted Oregon residents, such as 
ex-Gov. Oswald West, one of our great- 
est State executives, had their souls 
seared and tested in the crucible of the 
fearful ascent of Chilkoot Pass, which 
led to the Klondike and supposed riches. 
In my travels around Oregon, where I 
was born 45 years ago, I always have 
met men and women who look back with 
nostalgia on vivid days spent in Alaska. 
One of the most active chapters of the 
Alaska-Yukon Society is located in my 
home community of Portland, Oreg. 

But, most of all, I am inestimably 
proud of the fact that Oregon stood by 
Alaska in Alaska’s hour of need. This 
was early during the statehood fight, 
when statehood had relatively few 
friends and many powerful foes. If any 
State can be classified as being a genu- 
ine pioneer in the cause of Alaskan state- 
hood, that State is Oregon. When the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce was in- 
different to Alaskan statehood, the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce advocated 
it. When Seattle newspapers were crit- 
icizing Alaskan statehood, Portland 
newspapers were defending it. When 
trade unions in the State of Washington 
were skeptical of Alaskan statehood, 
labor organizations in the State of Ore- 
gon were enthusiastic for it. 

I can remember addressing the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce back in 1946, 
shortly after I had written an article in 
the Saturday Evening Port about ship- 
ping problems in Alaskan waters. 
Statehood advocates in that audience 
were few and far between. Yet, during 
this same period, the State of Oregon 
was beating the statehood drum with 
a steady rhythm. In fact, one of the 
original backers of Alaskan statehood in 
the Department of the Interior was C. 
Girard Davidson who favored state- 
hood and actively fought for it while 
serving as Assistant Secretary in the 
Truman administration, in the years 
1946 to 1950. Mr. Davidson, former 
chief counsel of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, is presently a Portland 
attorney with many business and in- 
dustrial interests in various parts of 
Alaska. 

EX-SECRETARY DAVIDSON AN ACTIVE PROPONENT 
OF STATEHOOD 


As Assistant Secretary, Mr. Davidson 
worked to remove the last remaining ob- 
stacles to statehood, such as jurisdic- 
tional problems related to Federal lands. 
As Democratic national committeeman, 
he played a leading role in working out 
an agreement for national committee ap- 
proval of Alaskan statehood. It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Davidson is now asso- 
ciated with a former Salem, Oreg., 
man—Mr. Ancil G. Payne—in business 
and industrial affairs in Alaska. Mr. 
Payne was formerly president of Opera- 
tion Statehood, the group which spear- 
headed recent action toward this goal, 
among residents of the Territory. 

Mr. Davidson is a Democrat, currently 
the Democratic national committeeman 
for our State. Most of the leading mem- 
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bers of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce are Republicans, and yet the 
Portland chamber has been one of the 
business organizations most aggressively 
in favor of Alaskan statehood. This also 
includes the Portland Retail Trade Bu- 
reau, which is affiliated with the cham- 
ber, and whose members have been 
zealous in establishing mercantile rela- 
tionships between stores in Alaska and 
suppliers in Portland. I stress the activ- 
ities of ex-Secretary Davison and the 
Portland business leaders, to demonstrate 
that statehood has been predominantly 
a nonpartison issue in our State—al- 
though we do regret that ex-Governor 
McKay and a few of his associates were 
cool to statehood during a crucial period 
when he headed the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

When I had the honor of presiding 
over the Senate on the night of June 30, 
at the time of the historic rolleall which 
admitted Alaska to statehood, I remem- 
bered the long struggle which had pre- 
ceded this eventful moment. It was 
never an easy struggle, because state- 
hood was opposed for many years by 
important segments of the canned- 
salmon and mining industries, to men- 
tion only a few interests. 

TOM HUMPHREY TOURS ALASKA FOR OREGON 
JOURNAL 

My own experience in Alaska includes 
both military and civilian service. From 
September of 1942 until March of 1944, 
I was with the troops building the pro- 
digious Alcan Highway—most of that 
time as aide-de-camp to a great and 
able Corps of Engineers officer, the late 
Gen. James A. O’Connor. After the end 
of the war, my wife and I returned to 
Alaska regularly to write magazine arti- 
cles and stories. All through the north 
country—on both the Alaskan and 
Yukon sides of the international bound- 
ary—lI discovered that a number of Port- 
landers already were virtually legendary 
figures. Carter Brandon, of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, was well 
known for his keen interest in Alaska. 
Few journalists had visited Alaska as 
often and tirelessly as Tom Humphrey, 
associate editor of the Oregon Daily 
Journal of Portland. He is widely known 
throughout our 49th State to be. The 
Portland Oregonian kept fresh its link 
with Alaska through its capable Wash- 
ington, D. C., correspondent, A. Robert 
Smith, who also represents many lead- 
ing Alaskan newspapers, such as the 
Anchorage Daily Times. 

The activities of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce on behalf of Alaska 
statehood have been long and intensive. 
On April 10, 1947, the the board of di- 
rectors of the chamber voted unani- 
mously to support Alaskan statehood. 
Chairman and members of the cham- 
ber’s special Alaska committee such as 
Phil Hunt, Don Smith, Baker Ferguson, 
Harold Gill, Newt King, and George Hen- 
denson, who made a special survey of 
the Territory, devoted many long hours 
to promotion of Alaska’s interests. They 
were aided by chamber presidents Carvel 
Linden, R. L. Clark, David Duncan, 
Edgar Smith, and Lofton Tatum, over 
the years, and by Hillman Lueddemann, 
who went to Alaska on behalf of the 
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Portland group, and by O. C. Roehr, 
chamber attorney. 

Mr. Arthur Farmer, general manager 
of the Portland chamber, counseled with 
Alaskans on statehood strategy and gave 
special impetus to the chamber’s work 
because of his store of information and 
knowledge about Alaska. His efforts 
were aided in the National Capital by 
W. D. B. Dodson and by Harold B. Say. 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LONG IN 

FAVOR OF STATEHOOD 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
article from the July 4, 1958, Commerce, 
the publication of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, outlining effective 
work done in support of Alaskan state- 
hood. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD DRAWS PRAISE 

Passage of Alaska statehood by Congress 
this week with Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
presiding in the Senate at the time of the 
final vote drew strong interest among cham- 
ber members who have supported statehood 
vigorously for many years. 

Chamber President Lofton Tatum declared, 
“The people of Alaska have long sought 
statehood and we in the Portland chamber 
have supported their efforts. 

“The business people of Portland have 
through the last decade built up a substan- 
tial trade with the major commercial cen- 
ters of Alaska. We have taken a friendly 
interest in their problems and in so doing 
have built strong ties with their business 
leaders. 

“We have today wired congratulations to 
the principal chambers of commerce, and we 
rejoice with them in this hour of triumph 
when the people of Alaska are to become 
first-class citizens with all of the new rights 
formerly denied to them. We salute the 49th 
State.” 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS NOTED 

Also praising the Congressional action was 
Baker Ferguson, chairman of the chamber’s 
Alaska committee and leader of the recent 
chamber trade tour through Alaska. He 
said, “Portland and Oregon can take pride 
in the part they have played in bringing 
statehood to Alaska. The Portland cham- 
ber has long sought statehood as a means of 
freeing our Alaskan and Oregon business peo- 
ple from artificial restrictions and trade 
barriers resulting from the status of Alaska 
as a Territory. 

“Oregon's Congressional delegation have all 
been hard working and effective advocates 
of statehood. I know Alaskans appreciate 
this. 

“Statehood will spur Alaskan growth and 
development, and Oregonians will all benefit 
materially from the success of the state- 
hood effort in which we participated.” 

Harold Gill, former Alaska committee 
chairman, pointed to oil as a potential 
which may speed development and help the 
new State’s fiscal problems. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
leading Orgeon newspapers joined forces 
with interested citizens in an effort to 
bring the benefits of competitive freight 
traffic to the northern Territory. Crack- 
ing the virtual shipping monopoly of 
Seattle to Alaska was sought by both 
Alaskans and statesiders. In May of 
1947, the Oregon Journal made a strong 
statement in favor of removing Alaska 
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from economic thralldom. The editorial 
prophetically stated: 

The day of running Alaska by a charter 
company is over. Alaska is ready for state- 
hood, 


The Journal’s early support for state- 
hood was indicated earlier in many edi- 
torials dating back as far as 1920. It 
has been brought to my attention that 
one of these early editorials quoted from 
an article which I had written in October 
of 1946. The editorial stated: 


John U. Plant, in a letter printed on this 
page * * * asked why Alaska is not utilized 
as a settlement area and home for thousands 
of displaced persons, 

It is a timely question, one related to the 
movement for Alaska statehood and likewise, 
one that prompts scrutiny of Government 
policy as to Alaska. 

An answer is to be found in an article 
by RicHarp NEUBERGER, published first in 
the Washington Post, and reprinted in the 
Reader’s Digest for October. 

“Among other things,” says this Oregon 
writer, “the political sovereignty and eco- 
nomic liberty associated with American rule 
are lacking there. Absentee ownership of 
the Territory's resources and long-range con- 
trol of its government have kept in a vir- 
tually primitive condition one of the nat- 
urally richest lands on earth.” 

The “fisheries are the most valuable in the 
world, but the income from them ends up in 
pockets outside Alaska.” As to the operation 
of the Government railroad from Seward to 
Fairbanks, “The world’s highest freight rates 
prevent much of Alaska’s inestimable wealth 
from being shipped beyond its boundaries.” 

Yet, “Alaska has the longest coastline of 
any land in the world—33,904 miles in all— 
and choice farm, dairy, and sawmill sites lie 
along it.” 

There are forests in Alaska, coal, game, 
minerals, as well as productive land. The 
latitude is that of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula where, certainly, there is no question 
whether people can maintain a foothold on 
the land. 

But, Alaska’s Territorial Legislature “can- 
not control the Alaska fund in the United 
States Treasury. It cannot pass a law regu- 
lating the sale of land in the Territory. It 
cannot establish courts of any kind. It can 
pass no local laws. It has no control what- 
soever over the fish and wildlife which con- 
stitute Alaska’s principal resources. And any 
of its acts can be disapproved by Congress.” 

Most closely related to Alaska for admin- 
istrative purposes is the Department of the 
Interior. Coming to Portland on October 11 
is Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug. To 
the credit of the aggressive and youthful Sec- 
retary be it said that he is seeing for himself 
the situations upon which conclusions may 
be based. One conclusion to be expected 
from a mind as fair as his, is that a 49th 
star is due on the American flag—the star 
of Alaska statehood. 


Whenever the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a tour of Alaska, 
staff members from both the Oregon 
Journal and the Oregonian accompanied 
the groups. The Oregonian confirmed 
the widespread popular support among 
Oregon citizens for Alaska statehood 
through one of its regular features, Front 
Door Ballot Box, an opinion: poll con- 
ducted by Dan E. Clark II. This showed 
Oregonians as early as 1950 favored 
statehood by a wide margin. During this 
period the Oregonian carried many 
feature articles and editorials to drum 
up support for bringing Alaska into the 
Union. Herbert Lundy and Leverett G. 
Richards were among the Oregonian staff 
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members touring Alaska during this 
time. 

- Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks a series of edi- 
torial excerpts over the years from the 
Oregon Journal, sent to me by a Journal 
staff member, Mrs. Audrea Yarton, and 
an article from the Oregonian of July 2, 
1958, outlining pioneer work by Oregon 
citizens on behalf of Alaska statehood. I 
also ask unanimous consent to include 
an excellent editorial from the Oregonian 
of July 2, which captures the spirit and 
symbolism and importance of the state- 
hood we have just granted to Alaska. 

There being no objection, the excerpts, 
article, and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM OREGON JOURNAL EDITORIALS 
IN SUPPORT OF ALASKA STATEHOOD 


January 26, 1950: “By special resolutions, 
almost unanimously adopted, the United 
States House of Representatives has cleared 
the way for action on statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. * * * What puzzles most 
Americans is why statehood for these two 
important Territories has been so long de- 
layed. * * * Everyone is for justice for the 
half million people of Hawaii and the 100,000 
people of Alaska—everyone, that is, except 
the diehards in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

December 4, 1950: “Excuse our impatience. 
But we're sick and tired of the type of oppo- 
sition that statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
is encountering in the Congress. The whole 

is childish. Alaska and Hawaii should 
be admitted to statehood because, in our esti- 
mation, they have earned it and are ready 
for_it. * * * Race prejudice and partisan 
politics should have no part in it.” 

February 12, 1951: “* * * It is time Con- 
gress acted. It is time both were granted 
statehood. For the taxation they're going to 
get, the least we can give them is representa- 
tion.” 

December 11, 1955: “* * * We believe 
e è * that Alaska will some day become not 
only the Nation's largest State but might 
even become its richest State.” 

September 6, 1956: “* * * The most re- 
cent Gallup poll on statehood emphasizes 
once more the fact that the American people 
still favor statehood for both of these great 
Territories by more than 7 to 1. It suggests 
the question: “How far out of step with their 
constituents can Congress get?” 

July 11,1957: “* * * The treatment which 
Congress in the past has accorded these two 
Territories has been nothing less than shame- 


ful. If Congress once again ‘slams the 
gates’, the shame will have been com- 
pounded.” 


August 2, 1957: “* * * We hope it won't 
be too long before we can greet United States 
Senators and Representatives from Alaska 
(and Hawaii) without putting their titles in 
quotes.” 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 12, 
1958] 
BUILDING ALASKA TRADE TIES 

Portland last Monday had an Alaska 
festival. 

Some prominent people, including the Goy- 
ernor of Oregon and the mayor of Portland, 
joined with the Governor of Alaska in the 
celebration, 

Although the feasting was done in the 
Multnomah Hotel under the auspices of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, with a 
menu that included deliciously prepared 
reindeer steaks, giant Alaska crab, and honey 
from the flowers of Alaska, the central ac- 
tion was done on one of the public docks. 

There, again, with appropriate ceremonies, 
with much loud speaking and taking of 
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pictures, a new business bond between 
Alaska and Portland was launched. We say 
“launched” advisedly because it was the 
beginning of barge service by Alaska Freight 
Lines, 

The barge which lay at dockside had in 
its 900-ton cargo treated poles and ties 
from Oregon forests, foods from Oregon 
farms and canneries, and merchandise from 
Oregon industries. 

One big crane was stowing away ship- 
ments and a gliant dock commission crane 
was near by to load fully packed trucks— 
each with a freight car’s capacity—and, 
just before sailing, to take off the smaller 
crane, 

Also waiting was the tug Charles just re- 
christened the City of Portland, which, at 
the end of a 1,000-foot cable, will tow the 
barges to Seward, near Anchorage. 

Representatives of the Alaska Freight 
Lines announce a twice-a-month service, 
loaded both ways. They hope for business 
that will require weekly sailings in each di- 
rection, or even oftener. But they said very 
frankly it’s up to the merchants, the pro- 
ducers, and the industrialists to make the 
new adventure in Alaska trade voluminous 
and profitable. 

There’s a further incentive. The rates 
from Portland are to be on an exact parity 
with the rates from Seattle. Lower rates 
from Seattle in the past have often turned 
heavy shipments from Portland via Seattle 
on the way to Alaska. 

Also the barge lines officially estimate that 
it costs about one-third as much to haul 
freight by barge as by ship. 

There’s an echoing acclaim from the far- 
away past cheering the new barge-line 
service. Portland has long been enthusiastic 
for such service. There was even a day in 
that long ago when the Journal chartered a 
ship, caused it to be loaded with goods, and 
with much news and editorial space bade it 
Godspeed on the Alaska trade lane. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of July 2, 
1958 


Orecon Has ALASKA ROLE—CITIZENS HELP 
WITH STATEHOOD 


When the historic Senate rollcall was called 
which opened the door for Alaska to become 
the 49th State of the Union, it was an Ore- 
gonian, Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, who 
presided over the session. 

It was especially fitting that an Oregonian 
should play this role, for close ties of friend- 
ship between Oregon and Alaska have been 
built during recent years. 

For a long period Alaska was tied eco- 
nomically almost 100 percent to the port of 
Seattle, and although the northern Terri- 
tory benefited from this association it is a 
fact that on many occasions Alaskans were 
irked by what they felt was a heavy Seattle 
yoke. 

COMPETITION HELPS ALASKA 


Competition for Alaska trade from Port- 
land added a new element which was wel- 
comed in the north. The fight for Portland 
to be coterminal with Seattle for air fights to 
Alaska, the inauguration of water traffic 
from Portland to Alaska, were not easily 
achieved. But once established they gave 
an element of competition which benefited 
Alaska, 

As the Fairbanks News-Miner has pointed 
out, “Competition between Seattle and Port- 
land has served to reduce prices on many 
types of consumer goods sold in the Terri- 
tory. There is also the matter of service. 
If a Seattle firm finds out that its Alaska 
customer is dickering with Portland sources, 
the Puget Sound concern immediately gets 
on the ball.” 


OREGONIANS LEND HAND 


It is only natural, therefore, that Alaska 
should feel kindly toward the State which 
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has, by determined efforts, widened Alaska's 
economic horizons, leading directly to a 
healthier economic climate which has made 
it possible for it to stride toward statehood. 

The same feelings apply, of course, to the 
State of Washington, but with Oregon there 
has been none of the irritation associated 
with monopoly considerations. 

Oregon was quick to see that economic 
gains were possible for both Oregon and 
Alaska if the northern area were enabled to 
stand on its own feet as a State, and prom- 
inent Oregonians have for several years been 
assisting Alaska statehood proponents in 
their efforts. 


PORTLANDER DRAFTS DOCUMENT 


It was a Portlander, George Sundborg, 
who in 1946 was retained by the Alaska State- 
hood Association to draft a document on 
which Alaskans hoped to base their chances 
for statehood. And when the final Senate 
vote was taken, it was another ex-Port- 
lander, Mike Stepovich, who was Governor 
of Alaska and a prominent promoter of the 
statehood dream. 

It was a Republican Oregon Senator, Guy 
Cordon, who was a leading advocate for 
Alaska statehood, and NEUBERGER, the Demo- 
crat who took his place, was even more 
ardent in his backing of the statehood idea, 

NEUBERGER got to know Alaska during 
World War II when he served as aide to the 
late Gen. James A. O'Connor during con- 
struction of the Alcan Highway, and it was 
because of his long association with Alaska, 
as well as because he served as 1 of 5 Sen- 
ators on the Territory subcommittee which 
cleared the statehood bill for Senate action, 
that NEUBERGER received the honor of pre- 
siding over the Senate during the vote on 
the statehood bill, 

Another Oregonian, Douglas McKay, ex- 
Governor and Secretary of the Interior, had 
some initial doubts on the statehood issue, 
but later declared he favored the admission 
of Alaska as a State. 


OREGON POLL RECALLED 


This opinion was a reflection of widespread 
expressions in Oregon in favor of the idea, 
as shown in a 1950 poll in which Oregonians 
favored statehood for Alaska by a wide mar- 
gin. Official expression of this sentiment 
came in 1957 when a memorial favoring 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood was adopted 
unanimously by the Oregon Senate and 
passed 44 to 9 in the House. 

If the hopes of Alaska for increased in- 
dustry and commerce through statehood 
come true, Oregon will be sure to benefit, 
for it is a market much closer to the west 
coast than many eastern areas. 

Already a Portland company, the Pacific 
Northern Lumber Co., has plans for a $1 bil- 
lion lumber mill in the Wrangell area, and 
an oil boom has given hopes for substantial 
income for a new State. Oregon may find 
that when it extended the hand of friend- 
ship to Alaska it made one of the wisest 
moves in the West's history. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of July 2, 
1958] 


SALUTE TO THE NEW STATE OF ALASKA 


Congressional approval of Alaskan state- 
hood is an act of tremendous consequence to 
present and future residents of the vast Ter- 
ritory to the northwest, to the United States 
in its relations to the world, and to the Pa- 
cific Northwest States facing the new 
frontier. 

Not since Arizona was admitted to the 
Union, more than 46 years ago, has the 
United States seen fit to incorporate a new 
State in equal membership. Never before in 
United States history had so long a time 
elapsed between admissions.. Never before 
had the Nation’s boundaries become so fixed 
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in tradition. The admission of Alaska gives 
proof to the continuing virility and flexibility 
of the Federal Government. 

It is not true that this is the first time the 
States have granted the high privilege of 
federation to a noncontiguous territory. 
California stood alone beyond the Rockies 
when it was admitted to the Union in Sep- 
tember 1850. Oregon became a State 9 years 
later, and there was yet no other State west 
of Texas in the South or Minnesota in the 
North. It was to be more than three decades 
before the entry of Wyoming and Idaho 
bridged the gap. 

But this is the first time the Union has 
gone beyond the borders of United States 
territory to claim a member State. This is a 
precedent of sweeping purport. It strength- 
ens the case of immediate Hawaiian state- 
hood and sets an example for possible future 
unification with lands now beyond any con- 
ception of eligibility for statehood. 

The admission of Alaska brings into exist- 
ence a vital new frontier, exploitation of 
which was impossible under the uncertain- 
ties of Territorial status and what amounted 
to colonial administration from Washington, 
D. C. The new State will have the consider- 
able privilege of selecting 103,350,000 acres 
from lands not already reserved by the Gov- 
ernment, and this vast grant includes the 
mineral deposits, in which Alaska is rich be- 
yond all present reckoning. 

Frederick Jackson Turner wrote more than 
a half century ago that 1890 marked the end 
of the American frortier. He would be com- 
pelled to revise this Judgment in light of the 
great and untapped potentialities in the 
49th State. 

Not the least significant consequence of the 
Alaskan victory is its demonstration of an 
end of an era in the history of the United 
States Congress. Statehood was effectively 
obstructed for years by the potent alliance 
between the conservative Republicans of the 
Midwest and the conservative Democrats of 
the South, which has so long held sway on 
Capitol Hill. The South especially feared the 
dilution of its extraordinary parliamentary 
power in the Senate and the precedent Alaska 
would set for the admission of Hawaii and 
its heavy population of non-Caucasians. 

Expansion of the Union has always been a 
liberal issue, and victory for Alaska is a vic- 
tory for the liberalism that has come to be 
apparent in other Congressional decisions in 
this term, and which, on issues of this kind, 
is a characteristic of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Despite the heavy Democratic 
complexion of the Alaskan electorate, it is 
recorded that more Republican than Demo- 
cratic Senators voted for Alaskan statehood 
and fewer Republicans than Democrats were 
opposed. This was not a partisan issue. 
Neither should be Hawaiian statehood. 

One cannot ignore the particular impor- 
tance Alaskan—and eventually Hawalian— 
statehood will have for the Pacific Northwest 
States of Oregon and Washington. This is 
the natural gateway to the Far Northwest, 
by sea and air and, surely someday, by land. 
The prosperity and growth certain to attend 
the development of the State of Alaska will 
have an invigorating effect on every aspect 
of economic life in Oregon and Washington, 

Who can doubt that Alaskans, in the exu- 
berance of their hard-won equality, will, 
when the time comes, vote overwhelmingly 
for statehood and to accept the reasonable 
conditions of the Statehood Act? Who can 
doubt, therefore, that within the next few 
months Alaska will have become the 49th 
State and the United States will have taken a 
great step toward the development of a new 
frontier? 

Oregon, which next year will celebrate the 
centennial of its entry into the Union, 
proudly and enthusiastically salutes the 
newest, biggest, highest, coldest, and most 
promising member of the family. 
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THE REVOLT IN IRAQ—A GRIM 
DANGER SIGNAL TO THE WEST 
OF THE POSSIBILITY OF AN ACCI- 
DENTAL CHAIN REACTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion and the world are following closely 
the grim dispatches coming over the 
news tickers from Baghdad and sur- 
rounding lands. 

The situation is still too fluid; devel- 
opments are still too uncertain to at- 
tempt an all-conclusive appraisal of the 
pro-Nasser coup d’etat. 

However, from what we do know of 
the situation, it is grim, indeed. 

So far, however, as the overall West- 
ern position in the Middle East is con- 
cerned, the situation is, by no means, 
“lost.” 

Precisely what actions we can take, 
and should now take, must basically be a 
decision for the Chief Executive. He is 
the spearhead of United States foreign 
policy under our Constitution; but, be- 
yond question, the Secretary of State 
will consult with us regarding future 
steps by the executive branch. 

The present Iraqi situation, however, 
is a reminder that, in the strife-torn 
Middle East, both words and bullets have 
power. Words represent ideas; such as 
the idea of Pan-Arab nationalism. But 
bullets and hard steel are frequently used 
in order to clinch the victory of ideas. 

Bullets are nothing new to the Middle 
East. Assassination, mob violence, 
armed rebellion, arms smuggling, and so 
forth, are chronic. The results can be 
read in this afternoon’s headlines. 

When I was asked to comment on the 
Iraqi situation by the press this morn- 
ing, I issued a release along the lines 
I have just mentioned. 

AVOIDING CHAIN REACTION LEADING TO GLOBAL 
WAR 

I stated, however that there is one big 
ball that we must keep our eyes on at 
all times, and that is the avoidance of 
world war IIT. 

We must avoid setting off a chain 
reaction which could become uncontrol- 
lable, and which might lead to a global 
conflagration. I do not believe the 
Kremlin wants such a chain reaction. 

If Russia were actually to desire world 
war III, it would not want war to start 
“packward”—unpremeditated and un- 
planned, in a chaotic manner. It would 
far prefer, undoubtedly, that war start 
by surprise, by a blitz-lightning blow 
directly from the Kremlin itself, at a 
time when we are not alert, rather than 
at a time when we are vigilant, as we are 
now. 

Nevertheless, there is always the dan- 
ger that the Kremlin can make mistakes; 
and that hotheads in the Middle East 
could start actions whose consequences 
neither they nor the Kremlin could fore- 
see nor control. 

The real danger is the accidental trig- 
gering off of world war III. That is why 
we must be so cautious, so careful, so 
vigilant in our own actions. 

DOES MOSCOW VIEW NASSER AS A TEMPORARY 
KERENSKY? 


But danger in the Middle East is more 
than that of accidental global war being 
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started. It is the danger that Moscow 
will now use the triumph of pan-Arab- 
ism—which is a convenient cloak—in 
order to take over the Middle East en- 
tirely. 

Does Moscow consider President Nas- 
ser as the Kerensky of the Middle East— 
a temporary figure who will be allowed a 
short period of dominance on the stage, 
only thereafter to be ousted by someone 
completely dedicated to the Kremlin? 

It is clear that Moscow has always 
seen, in the Arab countries, a ripe field 
for conquest and for weakening of the 
West. The economic foundations of the 
entire Free World can be endangered by 
throttling the petroleum resource. 

I send to the desk now the text of my 
release of this morning on the pro- 
Nasser coup d’etat. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. 

I ask further that, as background to 
the overall Soviet effort to subvert the 
Islamic peoples of the Middle East, there 
be printed a supplementary statement 
and New York Times clipping pointing 
out the Soviet long-range wooing of 
Islam. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY URGES PROMPT CONSULTATION 

or PRO-MIDWEST POWERS OVER ALARMING 

IRAQ REVOLT 
(Statement by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 

Wisconsin, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee) 

The pro-Nasser coup d'etat in Iraq is an 
extremely serious development whose evil 
direct and indirect consequences will give 
pause to the entire Free World to weigh most 
carefully. 

It is essential that the United States initi- 
ate immediate discussions with pro-Western 
Middle East and other allied powers—Iran, 
Turkey, Great Britain, and others—oyer the 
course which we must follow. 

The Middle East has always been a tinder- 
box. A match has now been lit, and we must 
be extremely careful that the situation does 
not explode. i 

The aim of the administration has always 
been to avoid a Middle East blowup which 
could lead by chain reaction to world war 
II. I feel confident that we will continue 
in that aim, and that we must do so. 

The loss of Iraq is a severe, alarming loss. 
Iraq has symbolized not only pro-Western 
moral leadership but enlightened, construc- 
tive efforts at home to uplift standards of 
living. It has symbolized as well resistance 
to foreign imperialism from Cairo to Moscow, 
or anywhere else, together with stability in 
the vast petroleum reserves of the Middle 
East—80 percent of the Free World’s supply. 

The situation in Jordan will obviously be- 
come extremely difficult, as it will in other 
remaining pro-Western centers in the area; 
including Lebanon. 

Now that the waters have been stirred up, 
one can expect that Moscow will continue 
to do all it can to stir them up still further. 

We must keep our eye, however, on the 
main problem—which is the avoidance of 
world war III, 


Tue SOVIET EFFORT To POISON THE MIND OF 
ISLAM 

Recently, the New York Times’ Letter 
to the Editor column contained a message of 
interest from the president of the Council 
on Islamic Affairs, Mr. John OC. Wiley. 

Mr. Wiley (no relation to myself), a For- 
eign Service officer who had held numerous 
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im t posts, pointed out that the Soviet 
Union, despite its brutal 40-year record of 
unremitting attacks against the Muslim re- 
ligion, is making an all-out effort to con- 
vince the Arab peoples that Moscow is the 
alleged friend of Islam. 

Of course, we know that communism and 
Islam are as diametrically opposed as are 
communism and Christianity, or Buddhism, 
of Judaism, or any other spiritual faith of 
mankind. 

But a whole stream of foreign Muslim vis- 
itors have passed in front of the false 
facades of Islamic worship in the Soviet 
Union. Such visitors may have been taken 
in by the utterly phony front which the So- 
viets have put up as a form of modern-day 
“Potemkin” village in order to deceive these 
possibly gullible visitors. 

Actually, under the atheistic Kremlin, the 
prophet Mohammed is as reviled a spiritual 
leader as was the humble Gallilean, or any 
of the great leaders of the spirit who have 
blessed mankind with their presence and 
who have opened the vision of man to an 
understanding of man’s true self as the 
child of God. 

As background, then, to the disturbing 
situation in Iraq today, there follows the 
text of Mr. Wiley’s letter to the editor of 
the New York Times. 


[From the New York Times of June 9, 1958] 


ATTACK ON ISLAM NOTED—SOVIET THREATS TO 
FAITH CONTRASTED WITH ASSURANCES GIVEN 
LEADERS 


(The writer of the following letter is a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer who has held 
many diplomatic posts in Europe, the Middle 
East and Latin America. He is President of 
the Council on Islamic Affairs, Inc.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The Communists employment of the 
Islamic institutions in the Caucasus, central 
Asia and Western China as cultural show- 
places in order to impress visiting delega- 
tions from the Moslem world has facilitated 
the Soviet political break-through in the 
Middle East and southeast Asia. 

Religious and political leaders from the 
Mosiem world have been invited to the 
Islamic areas of the U. S. S. R. and Red 
China, where they have been shown ostensi- 
bly prosperous and active Islamic institu- 
tions of both worship and learning. This 
particular form of cultural exchange has 
been. most effective in making it possible for 
neutralist Moslem leaders to counteract 
Free World efforts to Islam as well as to all 
other religions. 

Many of these leaders have taken at face 
value the Soviet and Red Chinese assur- 
ances that freedom of religion prevails in the 
Communist world. They have passed this 
misinformation on convincingly to their own 
people. 

The most recent Moslem visitor to be given 
this treatment by the Soviets was President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
publics. President Nasser was conducted 
through the Moslem regions of the U.S. S. R., 
taken to the standard showplaces, and 
probably given an eloquent sales talk by his 
hosts. 

Hardly had President Nasser left central 
Asia when the Kremlin unleashed a most vi- 
rulent attack on the Moslem religion through 
the medium of Radio Moscow. A Soviet 
home-service broadcast 2 weeks ago by Prof. 
L. I. Klimovich called for an intensification 
of communism’s 40-year-old war against 
Islam, inveighing against many of the most 
sacred articles of Moslem faith, including the 
pilgrimage, the oneness of God, circumcision, 
almsgiving, veneration of holy places, and so 
forth. 

Conclucing his attack on Islam, the com- 
mentator made the following threat: 

“These remnants of the distant past must 
not exist in our socialist state. It is clear, 
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comrades, that under our conditions, Islam, 
like any other religion, is a remnant of a 
society which the Soviet people have left far 
behind.” 

For the foreign Moslem dignitary the Com- 
munists have created an Islamic world of 
Potemkin villages within the Soviet fron- 
tiers. But behind the false facade the cruel 
oppression of some 35 million Soviet Moslems 
continues with only 1 objective in mind— 
namely, the elimination of Islam within the 
Communist world. 

We earnestly hope that President Nasser, 
the Shah of Iran, President Sukarno and all 
those other Moslem leaders, who recently 
visited the Soviet Union and Red China, will 
never permit their people to forget that mil- 
lions of their Moslem coreligionists behind 
the Iron Curtain are being brutalized by the 
materialistic, atheistic oppression of the 
Communist world. The Islamic world is to- 
day faced by as grave a danger as that which 
confronts the West. 

JOHN C. WILEY. 

New YORK, Junc 4, 1958. 


THE SITUATION IN IRAQ 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
news from Iraq is most disturbing. To 
my mind, however, it should not have 
caught us by surprise. In a speech on 
this floor on May 12, I called attention 
to the moral errors in our negotiations 
with Egypt and with Nasser. Many 
times I have expressed my conviction 
that any endeavor to break the moral 
law results in disaster. That has now 
happened in the Middle East. 

I should like to read certain para- 
graphs from the speech which I delivered 
on this floor on May 12: 


The strongest influence in the Arab 
world today is that of Egypt, and it is focused 
on the personality of its leader Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. It is in our relations with Egypt 
that we have been most inept in our failure 
to recognize the inescapable effects of reck- 
oning without the moral law. Egypt is a 
country of extreme poverty. The condition 
of the people is miserable. The strength of 
Nasser has lain in the conviction of the 
people that he wanted to and would be able 
to mitigate their poverty. His great project 
for helping his people was to build the Aswan 
Dam, and thereby extend many-fold, the 
fertile and available for raising food. 

Forgetting the Egyptian people, we used 
this project of Nasser’s in an endeavor to 
bring him to heel. We first gave him en- 
couragement to hope that we would support 
the building of the dam and then we re- 
fused him. We thought, by this means, we 
could compel his cooperation. There may 
have even been the thought that we could 
unseat him. We thought we could play God 
Almighty, but we reckoned without the 
moral law. His people still look to him in 
the confident belief that he wants to help 
them. 


I interpolate at this point that I was 
told by a Member of this body that he 
had visited Nasser, and that Nasser had 
said to him that the World Bank or the 
United States had a perfect right to re- 
fuse to build the Aswan Dam, but that 
it had no business kicking him in the 
teeth when it did so. 

I return to the reading of the para- 
graphs from my speech of May 12: 

Our wise action in the Suez Canal crisis 
has been rendered ineffective by our con- 
tinued relations with the Egyptian people. 
When England and France bombed Port Said 
somebody somewhere decided that the Red 
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Cross should not follow up the destruction 
and alleviate the suffering of the civilian 
population. Even worse than that, some- 
body somewhere stopped the sending of CARE 
packages to Egyptian schoolchildren, many 
thousands of whom had been receiving from 
America daily supplements to their meager 
fare. To punish Nasser we withheld food 
from Egyptian children. Only recently has 
it been proposed that one-third of our for- 
mer supply of CARE packages will be allowed 
to enter Egypt. Is this our idea of how to 
make friends and influence people? 


I interpolate that my office communi- 
cated with the CARE organization this 
morning, and learned that not yet has 
the distribution of our surplus food to 
Egyptian schoolchildren been resumed. 
We continue to punish Nasser by de- 
priving Egyptian children of food. 

I resume reading from my talk on 
May 12, 1958. 

The decay of our influence in the Arab 
world is a moral decay. As in the ancient 
Greek dramas, disaster was sent by the gods 
as a punishment for “Hubris,” the Greek 
word for overweening pride. That pride we 
have. That punishment we are receiving. 
The new and successful approach is through 
an intelligent comprehension of the moral 
law. Our concern is with people, and only 
through people can we affect history. Gov- 
ernments come, governments go. People re- 
main. We cannot buy governments. They 
may be hired at an increasing rental, but 
they are not for sale. Our propaganda of 
deeds will be that of helping people intelli- 
gently, consistently, persistently, and with 
humility. In particular we will help them 
to help themselves. 


Mr. President, let me express two con- 
victions which I have at this moment, 
and which I have lung held. The first is, 
as was expressed in the paragraphs I 
have read, that in this troubled world in 
which we live there can be no success 
in foreign relations unless the relations 
ve carried out on the basis of the moral 

The second conviction is that the oil 
fields of the Middle East must be pre- 
served for the people of Europe, who de- 
pend on them. The objective of the 
Soviet Government has long been, and 
will continue to be, to obtain and con- 
tain the oil wells there, which are so nec- 
essary to the continued prosperity, em- 
ployment, and high standard of living of 
the Western European nations, on terms 
which the Soviet Government determines 
for itself. We must not let those wells 
get into the hands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment or of nations in sympathy with it. 

However, the road back to the reten- 
tion of the oil wells, the road to the 
safety and prosperity of the people of 
Western Europe, is a long and hard road. 
In my judgment it comes by obedience 
to the moral law. 

We must begin that job on the long- 
range basis, not on any short-range en- 
d:avor to buy off Nasser, but in an effort 
to restore our responsibility and restore 
our aid to the Egyptian masses, 

We have one other thing to do which 
is necessitated by breaking of the moral 
law, but not, in this case, by us, except as 
we have been, in a way, accessories after 
the fact. Again in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate on Tuesday, May 13, I 
made some remarks with regard to the 
relations between the Arabs and Israel. 
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I should like to reread certain paragraphs 
on that subject as well. I said then: 

The relations between Israel and the Arab 
world remain in a state of tension, So will 
they remain indefinitely until and unless 
Israel and the Arabs each make necessary 
concessions to the facts of the situation. 
Israel must recognize in some effective way 
the rights of the displaced Arabs to compen- 
sation for the lands taken from them, at the 
values which were current when the dis- 
possessions took place. Israel must also 
obviously discard any territorial expansionist 
elements in its program. 


Mr. President, I hope I am wrong. 
But the best information I have at the 
present time is that American citizens 
can send millions of tax-free dollars to 
Israel for increasing the population of 
Israel, not by people from distressed 
areas, not by displaced persons, but by 
Jews living in peace and comfort in 
foreign countries. I said, “Israel must 
also obviously discard any territorial ex- 
pansionist elements in its program,” but, 
obviously it has not discarded such ex- 
pansionist elements. Furthermore, un- 
less I am misinformed—would that I 
were—American citizens can send these 
funds to Israel tax free. 

How can we preserve a friendly or 
even a neutral attitude toward the diffi- 
cult situation between the Arabs and 
Israel when and if these things are pos- 
sible? 

As I said—again reading from my re- 
marks of May 13: 

In this critical area we can do nothing 
without the active cooperation of Israel. 
If that country is to persuade the Arab 
world that it does not have a policy of 
indefinite expansion, it must cease recruit- 
ing Jews from those parts of the world 
where they are not living in fear and oppres- 
sion, This expansionist recruiting they are 
presently doing in South America. To fill 
up the narrow confines of their present ter- 
ritory with new hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants who are not refugees from 
terror cannot fail to be considered as an evi- 
dence of imperialistic designs by the Arab 
nations with which Israel is surrounded. 


The Arabs, on the other hand, must 
recognize the existence of Israel as a 
fact. They must reconcile themselves to 
it. They must learn from the remark- 
able results achieved by Israel in making 
the maximum use of its resources. 

If the Arab world is to recognize Is- 
rael as a fact, it must be assured on 
these two points: First, the recognition 
of the rights of displaced Arabs to re- 
compensate for the territory which was 
taken from them. Second, it must be 
convinced by acts, not words, that there 
is no expansionist intent in the policy 
of the Israeli Government. 

Mr. President, if we reexpress our 
interest in the people of Egypt, if we 
put ourselves behind such an endeavor, 
if we deal with the nation of Israel in 
an effort to have the rights of displaced 
Arab refugees recognized, and if we like- 
wise make it impossible, at least for 
Americans, to send funds to Israel tax 
free, which are used for the purpose of 
filling Israel with more people than its 
territories can properly hold, and thus 
give credence to the fears of the Arab 
world that Israel is engaged in an ex- 
pansionist policy—if we can do these 
3 things—1 with reference to Egypt and 
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2 with reference to the reasonable fears 
of the Arab world—then we can start to 
negotiate some useful relationships with 
the Arab world and, perhaps by diplo- 
macy, retain the output of Middle East 
oil wells for the support of the millions 
of the population of Western Europe. 

As I have said, the return to a useful 
policy is along, hard road. But no other 
way, in my belief, can be found to reach 
it than by this long, hard road. 

I must say a final hard word. It is 
this: The Department of State, in the 
Middle East, has sown the wind, but it is 
reaping the whirlwind. The adoption of 
a wise policy is not merely a depart- 
mental responsibility; it is a personal re- 
sponsibility; and I charge that the fail- 
ure to meet that personal responsibility 
has brought about the most serious con- 
ditions which has faced our country in 
the 12 years in which I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body. 


RELIGIOUS AGENCIES AND AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have just read one of the most encour- 
aging reports on American foreign pol- 
icy that I have seen in a long time. It 
does not discuss governmental programs. 
It tells of the fine work that is being ac- 
complished in every corner of the world 
by American Christian ministeries. The 
work of these dedicated religious agen- 
cies is not done in the name of the United 
States Government—but in the name 
instead of Jesus Christ and the brother- 
hood of all men. This work is not fi- 
nanced out of the Treasury of the United 
States—but instead out of the hearts of 
Christian Americans. 

The report to which I refer, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is the address by Dr. R. Norris 
Wilson, executive director of Church 
World Service, to the General Board of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States, at its meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., June 4, 1958. 

Dr. Wilson describes the relief and re- 
habilitation work, coupled with technical 
assistance in the building of a happier 
future, among the people of lands which 
are so much less blessed with material 
wealth than our own. One of the funda- 
mental things about the work that re- 
ligious agencies are doing is that it can be 
performed in a spirit of true partnership 
with the people on whose immediate be- 
half itis performed. It is a partnership, 
as Dr. Wilson puts it, “to mitigate the 
scourge of poverty and disease.” He 
goes on to describe the qualities of this 
partnership which make it so uniquely 
successful and effective: 

In this partnership, we hold no strings, we 
have no ax to grind, we seek no rewards, even 
in the form of a conversion or two to Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, Christian aid or assist- 
ance does not demand political loyalty or 
political dependence. It asks for no airbases 
on foreign soil. It pleads for the storage of 
no hydrogen bombs, dirty or clean. It 
doesn't require the presence of military uni- 
forms on the streets of other people’s cities. 
It erects none of the glittering cases of Amer- 
ican plenty that shelter some Americans over- 
seas in luxury in the middle of a desert of 
envy and slow-building hate. This partner- 
ship doesn’t demand thanks for American 
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generosity, though those are always forth- 
coming almost to an embarrassing degree. 
This is what it asks: Only the chance to be 
there and to work to help people, to give them 
heart and hope and dignity. We are simply 
“a Christian presence”—which by its simple 
“thereness” is a testimony to the things of 
Christ. 


Mr. President, because of its tremen- 
dous pertinency to the problems which so 
gravely concern all Americans, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Dr. Wilson’s 
address printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHRISTIAN PRESENCE 


(An address by Dr. R. Norris Wilson, execu- 
tive director, Church World Service, to the 
General Board of the National Council of 
Churches, Minneapolis, Minn., June 4, 
1958) 

I am sure that any traveler who is invited 
to open his journal to a company as well 
traveled as this would find himself, at first 
at least, sparring with the host of clichés 
that are the familiar accompaniment to any 
account of foreign travel. They tumble into 
the mind as one tries to sort out the chaos 
of impressions and shocks that are the result 
of traveling as far and as fast as we do, Not 
to be perverse merely, but because in their 
perverted sense they seem to mean as much 
to me as otherwise, and partly also to get 
them out of the way, I begin with them. 

We say, “It’s a small world.” I think it is 
not at all. It is a very large world still and 
while we move around it more quickly than 
once was true, its parts are still very widely 
separated from each other. We say, “It’s one 
world—or at the most, two.” I think it is 
many worlds. Each is very different from 
the others and separated, if not permanently, 
I think very seriously. Geography is still 
@ very real factor in our distance from one 
another; but spiritual, physical, and cultural 
distance is also very real. If to what remains 
of the geographical isolation of the peoples 
of the world, we add the political, nation- 
alistic, religious, and cultural insulation in 
which they wrap themselves—if we do this, 
it is not difficult to understand the rash of 
troubles of which we have read in the last 
days. Obviously, it is easy to fly to Vene- 
zuela. Obviously also, it is not easy to get 
to the people of Venezuela, or of the Middle 
East, or of Indonesia. 

Our churches have engaged together in 
Church World Service on a very large under- 
taking. In 1957, we had programs of vary- 
ing sizes in 47 countries. We distributed 
362,735,530 pounds of goods worth $35 mil- 
lion and we spent more than a million and a 
quarter dollars on reconstruction and self- 
help schemes. My recent visit took me to 
only a few of the countries where there are 
programs: Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, India, Pakistan, and the 
Middle East. 

JAPAN 

Japan is one of the few places where no 
American need apologize for being in a 
hurry. The pace of life, the energy, and en- 
terprise of the people as you see them in 
their common life, in Tokyo, for example, 
helps one to understand their notable re- 
covery from the war. We have had a large 
and varied program there, administered, as 
in all countries, by a representative com- 
mittee of the local churches closely related 
to the National Christian Council. Continu- 
ing still, in spite of Japan’s recovery from 
the war, are large areas of need in which we 
try to help the local churches and their 
councils to minister to their communities. 
Our program is conducted through the local 
churches and church institutions as well as 
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through government welfare institutions. It 
was based in 1957 on the needs of 1,500,000 
people among whom we distributed 18 mil- 
lion pounds of food and clothing. 

Japan provides a good illustration of a 
number of facts about the nature of this 
work which are notable elsewhere too. Be- 
cause of its size and because of its necessary 
involvement with both United States and 
Japanese Government offices, the staff of 
Japan Church World Service, in this case 
directed by Mr. Hallam Shorrock, a mission- 
ary of the Disciples church, has extraordi- 
nary opportunity to interpret the program of 
the churches to the governments. I believe 
there is something unique about this. Al- 
most daily contact between our representa- 
tives and the non-Christian community in 
which we work makes possible a witness to 
Christian motivation, stewardship, and serv- 
ice which is uncommon, to say the least. 
By the same token, intimate working rela- 
tions with the United States consulates, and 
embassy officials in many cases, provide for 
them a better understanding of the churches’ 
mission in all its aspects. We found this 
especially true in areas where the foreign 
Christians tend, if not to scorn, at least to 
ignore government relations as being outside 
their principal concern and interest. We 
‘were happy to learn in this same connection 
that the Ministry of Welfare of the Japanese 
Government with whom we work most closely 
had sought and had been granted an audi- 
ence for me with the Emperor. This was the 
first such audience granted to this ministry 
since the occupation, and their pleasure in 
it was as real as ours. It was good to learn, 
not only of His Majesty's familiarity with the 
work of the churches, but of his gratitude for 
their distinctive contributions to his people 
during the trials of the last several years. 
The president of the Japanese International 
University, Dr. Yuasa, said to us later that 
our visit with the Emperor, widely noticed 
as it was, had been an encouragement to the 
whole Christian enterprise in Japan. 

In almost every country we had something 
of this same experience, and as we moved 
from country to country we wondered if this 
cordiality and gratitude was not also in part 
traceable, not only to our intimate day-to- 
-day relations with the governments, but also 
to something that may be singular in the 
ministries of relief and interchurch aid. 
We are in all cases working with and 
through the Christian community which is 
commonly only a very small minority within 
the country. But beyond this, we call on the 
non-Christian community, both leaders and 
workers, for the cooperation we need to 
make our ministries effective. These minis- 
tries cannot function without non-Christian 
approval and enthusiastic help. In fact, 
they would not exist unless non-Christian 
host peoples made us wholeheartedly wel- 
come on their soil at the outset. These 
non-Christian majorities know, as we do, 
that together we are in a vital partnership 
to mitigate the scourge of poverty and 
disease 


In this partnership, we hold no strings, 
we have no ax to grind, we seek no rewards, 

even in the form of a conversion or two to 
‘Christianity. Moreover, Christian aid or 
“assistance does not demand political loyalty 
-or political dependence. It asks for no air- 
bases on foreign soil. It pleads for the stor- 
age of no hydrogen bombs, dirty or clean. It 
doesn't require the presence of military uni- 
forms on the streets of other people's cities. 
It erects none of the glittering oases of 
American plenty that shelter some Ameri- 
cans overseas in | in the middle of a 
desert of envy and slow-building hate. This 
partnership doesn’t demand thanks for 
American generosity, though those are al- 
ways forthcoming almost to an embarrassing 
degree. This is what it asks: Only the 
chance to be there and to work to help peo- 
pie, to give them heart and hope and dignity. 
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We are simply what the French call “une 
présence chrétienne’—A Christian pres- 
ence—which by its simple “thereness” is a 
testimony to the things of Christ. 


KOREA 


Korea is a broken country, still at war, and 
while there has been real progress at re- 
covery during the last 3 years, it is difficult 
to believe that what is now their evident 
plight had been worse still. We were there 
just at the time of the kidnaping of the 
Korean airlines plane by the Communists, 
and the eruption of national emotion be- 
cause of that probably added to our feeling 
that the truce is a very uneasy one, and that 
much of what is needed by the people, for 
example the restoration of civil and social 
order, must await some more permanent 
settlement in the political and military situ- 
ation. Here is deep and omnipresent need: 
Physical hunger, malnutrition, disease, and 
all the terrible range of war’s effect. 

Korea Church World Service is our largest 
program in Asia. Material aid assistance (34 
million pounds of food, 1 million pounds of 
clothing), is supplemented by a host of 
rehabilitation projects, antituberculosis 
clinics, vocational agricultural, and commu- 
nity development activities. I must say that 
varied and large as it is, and effective, too, 
the program of Korea Church World Service 
is not unaffected by the brokenness of the 
country, and the weaknesses of the church 
and society in Korea. We can only marvel at 
the heroic patience and devotion that in- 
forms the work of our missionaries and 
Korea Church World Service. We believe all 
missionaries are like that, or ought to be, but 
I think I am not wrong in saying that Korea 
is different. The kind and plentitude of 
frustrating circumstances, the dally battles 
with confusion and bad communications, 
duplicity, and impoverishment of leader- 
ship—these are the hazards, and it is a stir- 
ring thing to see the way they contend 
against them with such unending patience 
and kindness. 

I have spoken of the size of our undertak- 
ings in the world and in Korea. Size is a fact 
of some importance, but it is much less im- 
portant than another fact which is the 
person-to-person nature of what we do. How 
do we distribute 34 million pounds of food? 
We do it, as I saw it done on the sand fiats 
along the River Han, in a bitter cold wind, 
from a little church in a refugee colony there. 
The bags had been opened and poured into 
bins and one by one the people came with 
their kettles and boxes, Their minister was 
with us as we watched, and he spoke with his 
people as they came through the line. We 
listened to their talk about a baby who was 
sick, a son who had run away, how good it 
was to have fiour this time, and soon. It was 
cold as only Korea can be cold in February. 
The people’s hands were blue as they reached 
out for their share, but in all the hunger and 
cold there was that precious Christian kind- 
liness and affection and gratitude manifest 
through the day. 

Or how do you spend a quarter of a million 
dollars in rehabilitation projects? Watch Dr. 
Reuben Torrey examine the stump of a little 
boy’s leg; a land-mine victim, whose chance 
at life is as crippled as his body. With his 
good hand Dr. Torrey feels the muscles and 
scar tissue and he speaks encouragingly: 
“Yes, you will walk and play again, not quite 
as good as new, but good.” And the nervous- 
ness and fear of the boy falls away. Or walk 
into the shop where the amputees are making 
their own artificial limbs. Watch their care- 
fulness and hear their talk. New men again, 
back from discouragement, returned from the 
desperate necessity of begging for a living. 
No longer outcasts, but persons that have 
been literally loved back into life. 

We are in these things witnesses to the 
essential transaction, the thing that hap- 
pens when and where Christ uses our hands 
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and feet and flour and milk for His mercy’s 
sake. And this is the ultimately real and 
stirring thing that gives point and necessity 
to what we do. To understand mere size, 
multiply this by the tens and hundreds and 
thousands, but let us not forget that it is 
this that we multiply—the loving kindness 
of the Lord. 
HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is surely one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world and surely now one 
of the most troubled. There are a million 
and a quarter refugees from China there, 
and their company is increased each year by 
125,000 births and more from the continuing 
flow, both legal and illegal, of those who vote 
with their feet against communism in China. 
Their name is legion and we find them every- 
where. In this beautiful city we saw some- 
one dying of starvation on the street—a 
woman. There are a hundred agencies of all 
kinds working in Hong Kong; and still it is 
possible to die of starvation! 

An enlightened government and the volun- 
tary agencies are working tirelessly to solve 
problems that continue to grow faster than 
they can be met. The government and the 
agencies working together have built new 
housing for nearly 350,000 people in the last 5 
years. By 1962, they hope to have moved the 
people off the streets and the rooftops. 
Ninety-five percent of the refugees over the 
age of 14 has or has had tuberculosis. It is 
not easy to rank these problems in the order 
of their importance or seriousness, but sure- 
ly, along with housing and health, the prob- 
lem of underemployment is very serious in- 
deed and increasingly so, especially for the 
graduates of the refugee colleges. The 
Chinese love of learning and respect for the 
learned has been, in part at least, the warrant 
for building these colleges, but the problem 
of what to do with the graduates, especially 
those who have not learned that manual 
labor is not a disgrace, is increasingly serious. 

We have come to feel that Hong Kong is 
not the short-lived emergency situation that 
we had once thought or hoped it was. It is 
in some ways like the Middle East. A long 
range and vastly complicated problem which 
will not yield to any quick solution except 
the one most feared—that is, a Communist 
takeover. And that, while solving none of the 
problems, would make it impossible for us 
to think of them as our problem any longer. 


COMMUNISM 


Incidentally, there are some who say that 
American churches are “soft on commu- 
nism.” This is a pretty empty indictment at 
most, and it appears scandalously untrue and 
irresponsible in the setting of Korea or Hong 
Kong, Malaya, India, or Pakistan, or other 
places, where the real struggle between 
Christianity and the ultimate indecencies of 
communism is being fought. The weapons 
are not the easy catch-phrases which so deep- 
ly confuse the issue on both sides, for this 
is a contention involving flesh and blood, and 
spirit, in which Christian love and the 
Christian idea of the person is at war daily, 
hourly, against a demonic force, whose mon- 
strous falsity is the more terrible because it 
feeds on the very human needs—spiritual and 
physical—which the churches are trying so 
hard to redress. 

I know of no place where this is more 
obvious than in West Bengal, where there are 
more than a million refugees from East 
Pakistan. This is possibly the worst refugee 
situation in the world today. It involves 
more people than the refugee population of 
the Middle East. They have survived in their 
pitiable state since partition 10 years ago; and 
almost every effort to help them has been 
frustrated. It is here, in West Bengal and 
neighboring Orissa, that Nehru’s party is 
threatened heavily by the Communists. The 
Communists may well come to power on the 
backs of the refugees whose hungry, and 
whose cultural and religious traditions have 
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made them prey to the empty promises which 
the Communists give so easily, rendering 
them virtual pawns in a dreadful power game. 
When the government of West Bengal helps 
the refugees to move out of the city of Cal- 
cutta and on to the good land to the south, 
the Communists play on his deep cultural 
and linguistic traditions and, in a few weeks, 
or at best a month, he is driven by his fears 
back to the streets of Calcutta. This city, 
which Nehru calls the most depressing in 
India, is like a human dead sea. Hundreds 
of thousands came in at the time of partition 
in 1947, more followed and there they stay 
in unimaginable degradation and squalor, the 
prey to every corruption, and, indeed now, 
the source of it. How good it would be if 
our friends who have been frightened by the 
soft-on-communism charge could see the 
daily, indeed hourly, struggle between these 
contending forces in a place like Calcutta 
where the issue is being fought with almost 
Mosaic seriousness. 

“Behold, I have set before thee life and 
death, the blessing and the curse. Therefore 
choose life that ye may live.” (Deuteronomy, 
30: 19). 

The situation in West Bengal is such as to 
warrant our giving the utmost help to the 
National Christian Council of India in order 
that it may take new and strong initiatives 
to redress what is in any case a very sad and 
crucially important problem. A whole series 
of proposals to this end are now being re- 
fined. Large additional resources will be 
needed and can be found. I believe that 
the churches in India, with the help of the 
World Council of Churches, the Lutheran 
World Federation, and the relief organiza- 
tions of many countries, including our own, 
may play a decisive role in India’s life in 
the next years if our program in West Bengal 
can successfully grapple for the minds and 
spirits and bodies of this people. 

PAKISTAN 

President Mirza of Pakistan made an ad- 
dress marking the 10th anniversary of the 
independence of his country. The tone and 
substance of his speech was remarkable for 
its candor and directness. He attacked his 
own government for its corruption and the 
self-seeking of its members, for their lack 
of vision and interest in the problems of 
the people, and having referred to the politi- 
cal, and economic, and social poverty of his 
country, concluded by saying in effect that 
no nation could expect to survive, still less 
to grow in power and influence, with such 
leadership. I don’t know what effect this 
talk has had on the Government, but it has 
saved us the embarrassment of making any 
comment. 

There is great need for relief in Pakistan. 
The general economic poverty of the coun- 
try, aggravated by the sporadic flooding of 
the rivers that lace the land has created 
vast needs for food supplies, Ten years ago, 
Pakistan's chief export was wheat. It is now 
one of her chief imports. Add to this the ex- 
change of population at the time of the par- 
tition, when almost 6 million Moslems came 
into the area and approximately the same 
number of Hindus left it. This migration 
resulted in the displacement of many thou- 
sands of Christian tenant farmers and farm 
workers from the land. Their places were 
taken by Moslems, and so the Christian com- 
munity, very small and weak in any case, has 
a special set of new problems. 

It is a great temptation to dwell on the 
challenge of Pakistan. Not only because the 
need is so great—and not just because there 
is a kind of distance between the people and 
the Government that needs desperately to be 
overcome, Pakistan’s challenge lies also in 
the encouraging fact that the ecumenical 
church is eyolving a Christian technical as- 
sistance pattern there that may serve as a 
model in many other parts of the world also. 
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CHRISTIAN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


One of its best expressions is the land 
reclamation program being carried out by a 
Mr. Friedel Peter in behalf of the West 
Pakistan Christian Council, Through the 
program, this hard-working missionary- 
engineer is trying to show whole villages of 
impoverished Christian farmers how they 
can restore barren, salt-poisoned soil to use- 
ful crop growing, and so enrich their lives. 
A 200-acre pilot farm, established in hope- 
lessly sour alkaline soil near Lahore, is dem- 
onstrating the way. In just 2 years he has 
rid the earth of its harsh chemical content 
by repeatedly washing it with controlled 
river water. Today it is bearing rich stands 
of wheat. A team of Christian village farm- 
ers work alongside him, and are learning to 
apply the system back in their own parched 
and barren villages. The Peter farm, a 
model for miles around, will itself serve one 
day as the support for a whole village that 
will move there and work the good, restored 
land. When that time comes, Mr. Peter will 
repeat the reclamation work in another dis- 
trict—and so it will go. 

With this and other projects guided by 
skillful and dedicated lay Christians, the 
church in Pakistan is blazing a new trail. 
It is happening elsewhere also. In Japan, 
the Christian Council supports an agricul- 
tural missionary—a Japanese Christian— 
who is converting an entire poverty-stricken 
farming district into income-producing 
dairyland. Sasaki—for that is this man’s 
mame—once recalled that a poor farmer 
asked him: “Why do you take this trouble 
for us. Why help us prepare this land and 
livestock and even help us to get the cows 
and heifers?” Sasaki replied simply: “It is 
because I am a Christian.” He talks to the 
farmers about his faith only when they ask 
him about it. And many do the asking. 

In Korea, a young American farm expert, 
a graduate of M. I. T., directs a key farm im- 
provement program in behalf of Korea 
Church World Service. And under Christian 
auspices a true saint of a man, Dr. Reuben 
Torrey, is providing arms to the armless, 
and legs to the legless, showing the victims 
of war how to use them and to make a self- 
respecting livelihood with them. There are 
others—and all of them boast a proud new 
emphasis of hope in this ministry of the 
Church—this Christian technical assistance, 
which means simply: helping people to learn 
how to live and work for a better tomorrow. 

May I recall to your minds the lovely 
words of Dietrich Bonhoeffer in his Ethics, 
“The hungry man needs bread and the 
homeless man needs a roof; the dis) 
need justice and the lonely need fellowship; 
the undisciplined need order and the slave 
needs freedom. 

“To allow the hungry man to remain 
hungry would be blasphemy against God and 
one’s neighbor, for what is nearest to God is 
precisely the need of one’s neighbor. 

“It is for the love of Christ, which belongs 
as much to the hungry man as to myself, 
that I share my bread with him and that I 
share my dwelling with the homeless. 

“If the hungry man does not attain to 
faith, then the guilt falls on those who re- 
fused him bread. 

“To provide the hungry man with bread 
is to prepare the way for the coming of 
grace.” 

It is like this with Christian technical 
assistance. It is a preparation for grace. 
It is to prepare the way so that the word 
of life can find a residence in the minds and 
hearts of persons who have been freed to 
receive it: freed from all consuming hunger, 
unemployment, and disease, 

Christian technical assistance—just a tiny 
spearhead of a program at present—can take 
many forms, can reshape many lives for the 
better. In India, not far from Delhi, I 
visited a tannery that is revolutionizing a 
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whole village of people. A dedicated Metho- 
dist layman, John Goff, established the tan- 
nery as a project of the ecumenical church, 
and soon it will belong to the poor village 
hideworkers who are fast learning how to 
operate it as their own cooperative business. 
The project is already serving as a model 
for the Government of India whose experts 
have studied it and are now setting up simi- 
lar tanneries in other villages of impover- 
ished hideworkers. 


A CHRISTIAN PRESENCE 


Here I would like to argue to the effective- 
ness of the Christian presence. In their re- 
ports to the general assembly at St. Louis 
last December the general secretary and his 
associate quoted from a recent message of 
the division of foreign missions as follows: 
“The worldwide revolt of the hungry, the 
oppressed, the exploited, and those denied 
human dignity weighs on the conscience of 
the church whose Lord came that they might 
have abundant life. Mystic nationalism, 
racism, anticolonialism, revived ethnic reli- 
gions, and other ideologies offer themselves 
as saviors. The tensions they create make 
ineffective many of the old organs and 
methods of the Christian mission and make 
pioneering urgent in new paths.” It is in 
the context of these difficulties and this 
necessity that in Pakistan and elsewhere we 
must quicken our pace and gather the force 
and resources to bear a more decisive witness 
to the things of Christ. In nearly all the 
Asian countries the church is facing the em- 
barrassments that we have enumerated, and 
in nearly all of these there is the added com- 
plication that each of the new governments 
needs to build as firm a consensus among 
the people as possible, and they must do it 
quickly. Therefore, many of the activities 
of the church—educational, medical, and 
welfare—are activities which the new states 
feel they should perform for their people. 
We have, as Max Warren, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, has said, “not a welfare state, 
but a welfare state of mind.” It may well 
be that some of these ministries which the 
church has carried on for so long do belong 
properly to the state. But there are some 
areas of need and activity which even the 
best of governments cannot perform for their 
people, and in which, while the churches 
have made good and handsome beginnings in 
certain areas, much more could be done. 

It is clear that the ultimate benefit to the 
people of many government and intergovern- 
mental schemes in these underdeveloped 
areas is in most cases very slight. And what 
effect they do have is a result of seepage 
down through the layers of bureaucracy. In 
Korea our Dr. Felbeck, a trained agronomist, 
told me of a government project for a soil- 
testing service that had been agreed on, at 
the top, 18 months ago, but that it had 
not been undertaken because the local county 
and village authorities had not approved. 
He went on to say that they probably would 
not approve it because they did not under~. 
stand it and the land seemed all right to 
them, anyway. 

Add to this sheerly mechanical difficulty 
the factor of self-interest and corruption in 
many places, and it appears that the end 
results of such undertakings are small in- 
deed. Set over against this the forthright, 
commonsense attack on the problem of land 
use which Mr. Peter has made near Lahore. 

Dr. Torrey’s amputee project in Korea is 
another Christian presence which by its 
simple thereness is bearing a similar wit- 
ness. So is Pastor Stumpf’s social rehabili- 
tation work in Hong Kong or Mr. Goff’s 
leatherwork in India. This is the church’s 
involvement with the people where they are. 
It is meeting them at the point of greatest 
need with precision and competency and 
more. The state and its agencies, however 
adequate and skilled, cannot do what these 
men do, what the churches can do, because 
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they cannot be motivated by the idea of the 

n, which is Christianity’s distinct con- 
tribution to society. Government has no 
‘vocation to the service of this doctrine. It is 
by its nature nonpersonal, or impersonal. 
‘These services, which require for their suc- 
tess at the very least a pastoral perceptive- 
mess and devotion, are simply impossible to 
the state and are only possible to the church. 
Witness, for example, our own Government's 
monfeasance with respect to the race prob- 
lem and the social consequences of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in regard to segre- 
gation in the schools. Or witness its clumsy 
attempts to deal with the refugee problem. 
Clumsy because the Government is here deal- 
ing with an intensely human and personal 
set of problems which lie quite outside its 
area of competence. 


GAIN FOR THE GOSPEL 


May it not be, recalling the division of 
foreign missions’ statement about the diffi- 
culties of the missionary situation today, that 
service to the needs of a people without pri- 
mary regard to their being members of the 
Christian community is a witness that would 
be less embarrassing to the church because 
it would be less divisive in the already con- 
tention-burdened society where we seek to 
do our work? Further, if service to a peo- 
ple’s needs in the least polemical and most 
ingratiating way were incidentally to supply 
to the state demonstrations of how a society 
might live and prosper peacefully, would 
this not be, first and last, a clear gain to the 
church and to its Gospel? If further, in the 
development of Christian technical projects, 
we are naturally and easily put into posi- 
tion where cooperation and mutual respect 
and understanding with Government officials, 
high and low, would be possible, as would 
surely be the case, wouldn’t our interpreta- 
tion of the Christian faith, in that context, 
be a clear gain to the Gospel? 


THE LORD'S CHIEF BUSINESS 


I have heard it said that in large part the 
ferment in Asia, the struggle for freedom and 
its right establishment-among the peoples is 
due to the missionary movement. I believe 
that. But it surely follows that wherever 
we can continue to keep alive the oppor- 
tunities to prosper these influences, we must 
do so. I believe that the churches have de- 
veloped experts in many fields, whose compe- 
tence is not fully used, and I believe that 
there are many types of skills which we have 
not used at all, or at most, very little. The 
mission boards have shown the way in this 
across the years. Too little is known of their 
work and too little recognition is given to it. 
Time and circumstance drive us to find a 
forthright witness in a new situation, the 
church has opportunity thrust upon her and 
a warrant in the Gospel so clear as to be un- 
mistakable. The world was created piece- 
meal, so to speak, at least it took 6 days 
to create it. It is not impious to say that 
it will be saved piecemeal, too, one man ata 
time. So it is not foolish to think in terms 
of small projects, pilot projects, if you please, 
which provide the leaven merely, and not the 
loaf itself. We will attack these great and 
overriding human problems by Christian in- 
filtration, slow, but forceful and healing. 

A part of the witness of a Christian pres- 
ence is surely its patience. Its testimony to 
its firm trust in the great God who liveth and 
groweth not old in His wisdom and prevailing 
power. It is also testimony to His love as it is 
in Jesus Christ—patient, persistent, and 
justly pugnacious. And so, if I could say 
what I, in so many ways a novice in these 
matters, should propose as our way for the 
immediate future it would be that we mar- 
shal such resources, human and financial, as 
we can and offer them to the churches in 
these new lands. That we help our sister 
churches make an attack on the fundamental 
problems of hunger, and health, and hous- 
ing, we make no pretense that we ourselves 
or the church itself can do these things 
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entirely, but only that under the compulsion 
of its Gospel and its abiding, indeed its moti- 
vating interest in persons as such, the church 
may open the way to life—a new more ample 
life—which, if it is not grace itself, it is 
preparation for the coming of grace, the full 
and final gift of which is the Lord’s chief 
business with His church. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr.POTTER. Mr. President, it is now 
a little more than a month since the 
President signed into law the bill provid- 
ing for a temporary extension of unem- 
ployment benefits to those workers who 
exhaust their regular benefits. 

At the time we were debating the 
merits of that program, some Senators 
predicted that it would not work. One 
Senator, as a matter of fact, addressed 
telegrams to the governors in an effort 
to ascertain whether the States would be 
able to join in this program. He con- 
cluded that it would not work. In only 
three States, he asserted, could gover- 
nors move without action by their State 
legislatures. 

It was claimed at the time, also, that 
the Federal Government should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to move in 
and fiex its muscles. Proponents of this 
shoot-first theory were disgruntled that 
the administration supported the careful 
balancing of powers and responsibilities 
between States and Federal Government. 
‘This characteristic of the unemployment 
compensation program, it was felt by the 
administration, had been operative since 
its inception and should not be jeopard- 
ized. 

Furthermore, those of us who sup- 
ported the plan were convinced that it 
was the fastest means of getting checks 
into the hands of the unemployed in an 
emergency situation. We believed that 
lengthy philosophical arguments on the 
extent of Federal and State powers could 
only delay indefinitely the payment of 
supplementary benefits to the needy men 
and women who were out of work and 
were exhausting their regular benefit 
payments, 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, 
testified before a Senate committee, in 
his opinion, the program would work. He 
felt that the informal telegram poll con- 
ducted by the Senator might have shown 
different results if its wording had more 
closely approximated the realities of the 
proposed legislation. 

After passage of the bill and its sub- 
sequent signing by the President, I am 
told that the Secretary of Labor himself 
telegraphed the governors of our States 
and Territories. He advised them that 
the loan funds were available and he 
called their attention to the urgent rec- 
ommendation of the President that 
prompt action be taken to lessen the 
hardships being experienced by unem- 
ployed workers. 

As I say, that was about a month ago. 

The Department’s latest count shows 
that 15 States and the District of Colum- 
bia have voluntarily agreed to serve as 
agents for the TUC program. An addi- 
tional 5 States, acting on their own ini- 
tiative, are financing extended benefit 
payments from their own reserves. 
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Altogether, 30 million of the 43 million 
workers covered by the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system live in 
States providing extended benefits. 
That is more than 70 percent of covered 
workers. More important, two-thirds of 
all the workers who exhausted their 
benefits after June 30, 1957, and up to 
May 31, 1958, are covered for additional 
benefits. The June figures are not yet 
available. 

My own State of Michigan signed the 
agreement on June 22 and claims filed 
the first week through June 28 were 
53,823. 

This is not a final tally, but only a 
progress report, as more and more States 
act to take advantage of the Federal 
legislation. 

It is apparent even now, a month after 
signing of the bill, that the fears ex- 
pressed by some in this Chamber were 
groundless. The States have responded 
well and quickly to the need of their 
unemployed people. Not 3 but 20 of 
them have programs underway. 

Critics of the bill, with the grace to 
admit the error of their judgment, have 
expressed a gentlemanly pardon. The 
Washington Post, for example, said it 
had shared the doubts of some officials, 
but admitted that the response had been 
effective to date, with promise of further 
action. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Labor 
is to be congratulated for his judgment 
in this matter, and I suggest that there 
is a lesson in it for all those who would 
violate traditional partnerships and 
democratic sharing of responsibilities by 
making direct Federal action the only 
yardstick by which to measure the 
capacities and capabilities of our people. 

I need not remind this body that the 
administration has been pressing for a 
liberalization by the States of the unem- 
ployment program for some years. The 
program needs revision that would bring 
it into line with present economic facts. 
It needs a higher level of benefits, pay- 
able over a longer period of time, as sug- 
gested by the President long ago. The 
fight to win these needed advances will 
continue. 

Let us hope that the welfare of Amer- 
ican working men and women will be 
advanced properly, and effectively—as 
has happened with the TUC program— 
and without a blind charging off into all 
directions. The Secretary of Labor and 
the administration have demonstrated 
once more that a high regard for com- 
munity and State ability to care for their 
own problems is a basic element in the 
success of any program designed to in- 
crease the national welfare, 


SOVIET TRADE OFFENSIVE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
many years before I came to Washing- 
ton as a Member of Congress in 1939, 
I taught military science and tactics at 
the University of Iowa. This experience 
impressed upon me the necessity of pro- 
viding an adequate industrial mobiliza- 
tion base to maintain our national se- 
curity. 

During my service in the other body 
much of my time was devoted to the de- 
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velopment of the basic legislation to 
establish an adequate stockpile of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. Every Sen- 
ator knows that the amount of any ma- 
terial to be purchased for the stockpile 
is determined by the capacity of our 
domestic producing industry. 

Recently the Russians have embarked 
on a new program of economic warfare 
which has been specifically designed to 
weaken our mobilization base. Although 
the Russian standard of living is piti- 
fully low and her consumers could use 
more petroleum, aluminum, and other 
nonferrous metals, they have chosen in- 
stead to dump many of these products 
on world markets with only one purpose 
in mind—to disrupt price structures and 
create economic chaos. 

American oil companies have been 
confronted with Russian interference in 
the development of the oil reserves of 
Asia and Africa. It is obvious that So- 
viet leaders wish to place themselves in 
the position where they could prevent 
access by the Free World to the vast oil 
reserves of the Middle East. 

The dumping of aluminum, tin, zine, 
and platinum has created serious prob- 
lems for Free World producers. 

Mr. President, aluminum is a most 
strategic material. Russian interference 
in the world aluminum markets has been 
serious enough to prompt the Canadian 
aluminum industry to request the Board 
of Trade in London to invoke antidump- 
ing duties on imports originating in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The fabrication of aluminum into 
sheet plate and foil at Davenport is one 
of the major industries in Iowa. I am 
concerned that the Russians have sought 
to disrupt this industry so vital to our 
defense. 

We shall shortly be considering the re- 
newal of the trade-agreements program. 
We are also concerned with plans to 
stabilize the mining industry. Our ac- 
tions on this legislation are directly af- 
fected by Russia’s obvious intent to dis- 
rupt our industries by forcing surpluses 
on world markets even though these 
products are so badly needed by Russian 
consumers. 

The June issue of Nation’s Business 
contains an excellent article entitled 
“Reds Aim Economic Guns at United 
States,” by Leon M. Herman. Mr. Her- 
man reviews the changing patterns in 
Russia’s continuous economic warfare 
against the Free World. 

Mr. President, excerpts from this in- 
formative article which deal specifically 
with the dumping of aluminum and non- 
ferrous metals as steps to force further 
concessions from the West are of such 
significance that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reps AIM Economic GUNS at UNITED STATES 
(By Leon M, Harman) 
* * * > * 


Mikoyan boasted in his March 11 election 
speech in Yerevan that the Soviet Union 
can, in effect, compel the West to change 
the terms of its commercial relations 
throughout the world. 
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One of the areas where the Soviet ruling 
hierarchy is particularly eager to change the 
terms of commercial relations is in the pro- 
duction and marketing of petroleum. By 
all evidence, the Soviet Government has sin- 
gled out the large western oil companies as 
promising targets. By supporting every va- 
riety of antiforeign movement in Asia and 
Africa, the Communist leaders strive to 
make it more expensive for the oil com- 
panies to extract the product. At the same 
time, they try to force the major producers 
to sell more cheaply by disposing of their 
own oil in selected markets at cut rates. 

It would be foolhardy, moreover, to be- 
lieve that all this is merely a form of jockey- 
ing for a better commercial position. The 
stakes are much higher. In several regions, 
especially in the Mideast, the Soviet lead- 
ers are obviously tempted by a chance to 
maneuver themselves into a position where 
they could if they wanted, block the West’s 
access to vital sources of oil. 

In nonferrous metals, the Soviet trade 
monopolists have also shown that the nor- 
malization of commercial practices is not 
necessarily their prime objective. In the 
case of one metal after another—aluminum, 
tin, zinc, platinum—the Soviet Union has 
acted to depress prices. The impact of this 
operation was serious enough to prompt the 
Canadian aluminum industry to apply to 
the board of trade in London for an anti- 
dumping duty on imports originating in the 
U.S. S. R. 

So far, no one has been able to fathom 
the reasoning behind the Soviet action of 
forcing these surpluses on well supplied 
markets, partly in conflict with its own in- 
terest as a seller. Prices, it would seem, are 
not the determining factor. 

If there is any explanation for such action 
other than poor sales planning and an urgent 
need of foreign exchange it may be this: 
It is not nearly so important to gain ap- 
proval as to inspire fear. 

It is also conceivable that this line of 
action may be used as a bargaining counter. 
Should the outcry against dumping become 
more serious, the Soviet Union can use this 
as a basis for suggesting a trade conference, 
where it could offer to negotiate the cessa- 
tion of dumping against existing Western 
security safeguards over exports to the So- 
viet bloc. 

It is plain that the Soviet decision to force 
a commercial war upon the West springs 
largely from a sense of confidence that, in 
this type of contest, its own single-center 
control gives it certain advantages. Partly, 
too, the present Soviet aggressive behavior 
in world commerce is based on the substan- 
tial increase in the volume and variety 
of the Soviet trade potential. Soviet capa- 
bilities in trade have grown enormously 
since World War II, 

On the export side only—the main source 
of the Soviet purchasing power in the world 
market—the capacity of the U. S. S. R. has 
expanded sixfold since 1938. This is in terms 
of actual physical quantities, not just money 
values. According to information published 
in November 1957, the value of Soviet ex- 
ports in 1956 was $3.7 billion; imports were 
$3.6 billion. 

This gain is not to Russia’s complete ad- 
vantage. The fact is she has gotten herself 
heavily overcommitted. First, the bulk of 
export goods that the U. S. S. R. places an- 
nually into world trade is consigned, for 
reasons of policy, to intrabloc distribution. 
Even here, available supplies are stretched 
thin to try to cover more than they really 
can, Thus, the good providers within the 
bloc, East Germany and Czechoslovakia, get 
the lion’s share of Russia’s grain exports; 
the others get what is left. The same is 
true of iron ore, semifinished steel, non- 
ferrous metals, crude rubber, or other vital 
supplies. 

Furthermore, any number of the commod- 
ities Russia now ships to the world market 
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are diversions from home consumption. 
Cotton is an example. Domestic production 
of cotton fabrics, the basic Soviet textile 
material, declined in 1956 by 8 percent. It 
rose a little in 1957, but was still below 1955. 
Yet, exports have continued to rise. The 
Foreign Trade Ministry, in fact, boasted that 
Russia, with a volume of 310,000 metric tons, 
is now the third largest exporter of cotton, 
after the United States and Mexico. 

Similarly, iron-ore exports are working a 
strain on domestic supplies. Because the 
trade monopoly consigned 9 million tons of 
iron ore into exports, the Soviet steel industry 
in 1957 had its worst year since the war. 
Last year’s steel figure was less than 5 per- 
cent above 1956, despite generous new capi- 
tal investments. 

Exports of lumber are likewise in conflict 
with an acute need at home, 

A recent Soviet announcement that in 
1956 the U. S. S. R. exported automobiles to 
23 countries would not lead the reader to 
suspect that this operation totaled 22,000 ve- 
hicles, valued at about $20 million. The 
country’s total production that year came to 
98,000 passenger cars. 

In machinery, too, the Soviet export posi- 
tion is not without complications. In the 
first place, by its own figures, the U. S. S. R. 
was a net importer of machinery in 1956; 
$960 million of imports as against $720 mil- 
lion of exports. Another element in this 
picture is the fact that 75 percent of the 
imported machinery came from the satellite 
economies—the very area in which the 
U. S. S. R. claims to function as a source of 
industrialization. 

Two of the satellites, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, have been providing Russia, 
lately, with an annual flow of machinery 
worth about $700 million, 70 percent of this 
from East Germany. For the Soviet econ- 
omy, by and large, this source of supply has 
plugged up temporary gaps in output, cor- 
recting mistakes in planning. For that rea- 
son, these countries are eminently useful on 
the more political side of the trade opera- 
tion. For example, at the height of west- 
ern export controls, Russia has been able to 
order these two satellites to specialize in 
deficit machinery. Subsequently, in connec- 
tion with the drive to industrialize China, 
these two territories have been employed to 
diversify and support the Soviet contribu- 
tion in equipment to China. More recently, 
the Soviet trade strategists have been able 
to use the machinery imports to relieve 
their own industry of the strains imposed 
upon a possible excessive demand for ma- 
chinery exports from the rest of the bloc 
and from the underdeveloped countries. 

There is no lack, therefore, in the Soviet 
commercial arsenal of material supplies. Nor 
is there any lack of will or determination to 
exert pressure against vulnerable segments of 
the world economy. There is every reason to 
expect a more intensified effort to exploit 
any and all potential opportunities for reap- 
ing political benefit. The weight of Soviet 
economic force will be thrown into the bal- 
ance of every precarious situation. The more 
mature industrialized nations of the West 
as well as the less experienced will be invited 
to cure their temporary economic ills by 
means of the magic of a particular Soviet 
formula, 

It is possible, however, to read too much 
into the record of recent Soviet international 
economic operations. This record has con- 
sisted, in part, of contributing, along with 
other nations, financial and technical assist- 
ance to genuinely neutral countries such as 
India, Burma, Yugoslavia; in another line of 
action, it has tried to open a parallel com- 
mercial channel toward weak nations by way 
of supplementing its political and military 
pressure upon them. The fact remains that, 
in the sphere of straight commercial opera- 
tions, the record has been one of large prom- 
ise and meager performance. Soviet action 
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has not been capable of matching either its 
extravagant promise or the official image of 
the commercial capacity it presents to the 
world. The shortfalls in this area have been 
apparent. 

The Soviet Government is, in fact, any- 
thing but a natural trader. It is not only 
slow and cumbersome, it is also inflexible in 
its payment practices. A nation which sells 
to the Soviet does not earn currency which 
it is free to use as it chooses. It earns the 
right to accept Soviet goods of equal money 
value. Often, this forces a country to take 
second choice as far as return goods are 
concerned. 

Neither the ponderous method of trading 
through Government bureaus nor the rigid 
devices of bilateralism are best suited to bal- 
ance the needs of producers and consumers. 
The mechanism they provide is not sensitive 
enough to carry out day-to-day commodity 
adjustments on an international scale. 

It requires no special powers of clairvoy- 
ance to foresee that, for the decade ahead, 
wherever the nations remain free to act on 
their choice, they will deal with the profit- 
motivated trading communities who possess 
the needed experience in building and main- 
taining commercial good will abroad. 

All this, however, cannot be expected to 
come about automatically. We may fully 
expect that the individual trader from the 
United States and the other market-economy 
countries will continue to apply his best 
effort to providing the goods wherever they 
are needed, to give good quality, a fair price, 
and dependable service. 

The danger is that his effort will not be 
fully productive unless he can count on the 
firm support of his business and national 
community in the form of a sound trade 
policy. In parts of the world, he will most 
assuredly come up against blocked sources of 
supply and rigged markets as a byproduct of 
the Soviet effort. If we wish to see the indi- 
vidual business effort effective, the entire 
community will have to take international 
trade more seriously. We will have to learn 
to regard the private trader as our repre- 
sentative in an important area of world 
cooperation. 


Growth of Soviet exports 


1938 


Asbestos. d 
Machinery.. -milHons of dollars..| $31 | $720 
Lumber.....- thousands of cubic meters._| 2, 147 | 2, 469 


4 Latest figures. 


UNITED STATES MUST NOT SUB- 
SCRIBE TO INTERNATIONAL TIN 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
for many years I have been concerned 
with the attempts in some quarters to 
establish intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. Such agreements sup- 
posedly would attempt to stabilize the 
price and the flow of trade in basic 
commodities throughout the world. 
Chapter VI of the discredited Habana 
Charter proposed rules for the develop- 
ment of commodity agreements. 

When this administration assumed of- 
fice in 1953 study groups were at work 
drafting commodity agreements for tin 
and rubber, After careful deliberation 
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this administration refused to subscribe 
to the International Tin Agreement. On 
July 7, 1955, just 2 years ago, in a state- 
ment on the Senate floor, I said: 

The turning point came in the spring of 
1954. The United States refused to assent 
to the tin agreement, and we voted against 
the establishment of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade at the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
Session. Last November our delegation to 
the Rio Conference once again reaffirmed 
our opposition to artificial stabilization de- 
vices. In December, as I have already indi- 
cated, we declined to participate in the 
activities of the U. N. Commission. 

Schemes to stabilize commodities have 
been proposed time and time again. Many 
have been tried. They have all ended in 
disaster. No one is more concerned with 
maintaining a stable and sound agricul- 
tural economy than the junior Senator from 
Iowa, but I am convinced that trick schemes 
poorly conceived and impossible to admin- 
ister will not accomplish this result. The 
free working of a competitive price system 
and the maintenance of an expanding dy- 
namic economy, both here and abroad, with 
constantly rising standards of living and 
higher consumption levels, is the path we 
must take. 


The original tin agreement did not 
contemplate that the Soviet Union would 
be a participant in the stabilization 
scheme. Recently Russia has embarked 
on a deliberate program to depress non- 
ferrous metal prices in world markets 
and to cause economic difficulties for 
both producers and consumers of these 
materials. The present low world prices 
of aluminum are the direct result of Rus- 
sia’s economic warfare. In my opinion 
the worst possible step that could be 
taken would be to participate in the In- 
ternational Tin Council with the Soviet 
Union; yet apparently efforts are now 
being made within the council to urge 
the United States to reconsider its refusal 
to subscribe to the tin agreement while 
at the same time inviting the Russians to 
participate in the council as a producer 
country. 

This development is most disturbing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, an article which was published 
in the New York Journal of Commerce 
on June 26, with reference to these activ- 
ities of the International Tin Council. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tın COUNCIL INVITES. JAPAN, GERMANY, 
UNITED STATES—SEEKS AID OF CONSUMER 
NATIONS, ALSO RUssIA, To STABILIZE PRICES 
The International Tin Council is seeking 

wider membership from among the nations 

of the world in an effort to bolster tin prices 
on the international market. 

West Germany, Japan, and the United 
States are due to be approached with invita- 
tions to join the international tin agreement 
as consumer nations in the near future. 

COUNCIL ADMITS KOREA 

The council announced last week from 
Paris that it will present a formal invitation 
to the Soviet Union to join as a producer 
country and that the Republic of Korea had 
been admitted as a consumer member. 

From London came word of a disclosure by 
council chairman Georges Peter that the 
resolution passed at last week’s meeting in 
Paris authorizing the invitation to Russia 
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also provided him with authority to ap- 
proach West Germany, Japan, the United 
States, and other such countries which he 
might deem necessary to come in as con- 
sumer members. 


UNITED STATES STAND IN DOUBT 


Mr. Peter also mentioned Sweden and 
Switzerland in this connection. 

Whether or not the United States or Rus- 
sia would participate in the tin agreement is 
open to conjecture. 

The United States traditionally views in- 
ternational commodity agreements with 
skepticism and the chances that this coun- 
try would sit in on an international body 
that might include Russia in order to main- 
tain a tin price that many trade sources 
here regard as unrealistic seem pretty slim. 

The same sources also pointed out that the 
United States is already helping out such 
underdeveloped countries as make up the 
producing members of the council with var- 
ious foreign-aid measures and would run 
into considerable opposition on the corporate 
level should the country seek to aid them 
further by helping to maintain or even raise 
unrealistic tin prices, 

United States industry is the largest con- 
sumer of tin. 


FAVOR REALISTIC PRICE 


Domestic tin consumers believe that a price 
of 80 cents to 85 cents would be more real- 
istic and pointed out that the 80-cent level 
was the original goal of the Tin Council when 
it set its price-stabilizing machinery in mo- 
tion. 

They would naturally look with disfavor 
on any international developments that 
would tend to stabilize tin at its present 
91'%4-cent floor. 

As to the council's enlisting Russia, its 
largest competitor in tin producing, these 
trade sources say chances are equally re- 
mote. The Soviet Union is able to sell tin 
on Western markets at a price firmed by sac- 
rifices of Tin Council members without hay- 
ing to limit its own production or make 
cash contributions to a buffer pool. 

Mr. Peter also disclosed that he had 
broached the subject of joining the council 
to a Russian official of high rank last April 
in Geneva. He was told the matter would 
be submitted to the Russian Government but 
said no reply had been received as yet. 

Another approach will be made before the 
next council meeting on July 22, he added. 

PETER PLANS EXPLANATION 

The Tin Council chairman promised that 
he would explain to the United States at 
a later stage why the council had decided 
to invite Russia. The main reason, however, 
is that Russian tin offerings on Western mar- 
kets threaten to upset the present price 
structure. 

Tin continued to be dealt with at the floor 
price on the London Metals Exchange and 
was fractionally lower on slight sales vyol- 
ume on the spot market here. Copper and 
zine were stronger on the London exchange 
and in futures trading here. Lead gained 
on the London Metals Exchange but ranged 
from 3 points higher to 7 points lower here. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on many occasions I have stressed the 
necessity of fostering sound free enter- 
prise policies for the development of our 
mineralindustries. The United States is 
the principal consumer of tin. The cost 
of tin is necessarily refiected in the price 
of tinplate. Ata time when we are con- 
cerned with rising price levels it seems 
fantastic that we should attempt to place 
a price floor under a commodity pro- 
duced outside the United States which 
must be refiected in the price charged 
American consumers. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, early 
this week the Senate and the House of 
Representatives will take up the AEC 
authorization bill (S. 4051 and H. R. 
13121) which covers capital facilities 
and the cooperative atomic power pro- 
gram. 

I thought it would be desirable to dis- 
cuss the current situation with respect to 
this bill, and other atomic energy mat- 
ters pending in the Congress. 

During the week of July 21, the Joint 
Committee will begin hearings on the 
proposed Euratom agreements which 
cover the establishment of relationships 
with this six nation European agency 
and the authorization of a large scale 
cooperative atomic power program with 
this organization. It is regrettable that 
these agreements, the basic arrangement 
of which requires Congressional ap- 
proval, have been submitted so late in 
the session. 

In addition to these legislative pro- 
posals, there are some important amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
relating to indemnity for educational in- 
stitutions—H. R. 13190, S. 4069—and the 
merchant ship, and covering long range 
contractual commitments for various 
services in the atomic power program— 
H. R. 13120, S. 4048. 

In order to get adequate consideration 
and action on all these matters it is 
going to take a great deal of effort and 
good faith by all parties concerned. 

In relation to the authorization bill, it 
will be the first test of what may be a 
“new era” of relationships between the 
Congress, including the Joint Committee, 
and the executive branch, and particu- 
larly the AEC, under its new chairman. 

It is no secret that the Joint Commit- 
tee added some projects and provisions 
to the authorization bill. 'These include 
a plutonium production reactor at Han- 
ford, certain reactor design studies, and 
some additional facilities for basic re- 
search. The bill and report come unani- 
mously to the Senate from the Joint 
Committee. It is also our understand- 
ing that all the AEC Commissioners fa- 
vored the production reactor, and had no 
objection to the design studies and re- 
search facilities, except for the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget had not 
included them. 

In the past there has been opposition 
to efforts by the Joint Committee to ac- 
celerate our production and atomic 
power programs. We shall now see, 
during the period up to and including 
consideration of this bill, where the op- 
position, if any, comes from and how it 
is organized. 

I am hopeful that the authorization 
bill will be passed without a fight. To 
engage in one at this stage, it seems to 
me, would be to imperil our whole 
domestic and foreign atomic power pro- 
grams. 

I was disheartened, therefore, to hear 
the rumblings of opposition by the coal 
industry and the private power com- 
panies. For example, the following item 
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appeared in the last issue of Business 
Week: 
WASHINGTON OUTLOOK—JuLY 5, 1958 

The public versus private power fight is 
involved in the atom issue. 

The administration favors a partnership 
approach—with private companies taking the 
lead. 

Public power Democrats want a big Federal 
program. The party isn't unanimous, at all. 
But the legislation now before Congress pro- 
vides for 1 big power reactor, plus studies 
on 5 other designs looking toward authoriza- 
tion next year. That program might well 
put the Government into the power business 
on a scale private utilities would find hard 
to match later. 


This magazine, a part of the McGraw- 
Hill group, apparently has close ties to 
the private electric utility industry. 

I was disappointed that the usual 
propaganda against the Joint Commit- 
tee’s efforts was labeled public power. 
In a recent speech to the Nuclear Energy 
Writers Association, I tried once again 
to throw out the olive branch to the 
utility industry, and had the following to 
say on the public-power issue: 

As you know, I have always thought the 
so-called public power question was a phony 
in the atomic energy field. Our purpose is 
and has been to get reactors developed, built, 
and operating, so that some day in the not 
too distant future atomic power will supple- 
ment conventional energy resources. At 
that time, the question of private versus 
public power may be relevant, but anything 
we do in the next few years will have little 
real effect when reactors can be bought off 
the shelf. 


Mr. President, all I can say is that per- 
haps those who say the private utility 
industry, like the dinosaurs of old, will 
never learn, are right. I hope not, but if 
the rumblings are confirmed this week, 
then the whole program should indeed 
be reexamined, 2 

This is indeed ironical, since we pro- 
vided for everything requested by AEC 
and the private power industry. Thus, 
an additional $20 million was added for 
the private power reactor demonstra- 
tion program; and the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. and Florida proj- 
ects—private power ventures—are spe- 
cifically authorized. 

If the private power industry now 
fights a plutonium production reactor 
and some reactor design studies that 
require additional authorization for any 
construction, it will indeed be playing 
the dog in the manger. 

And if the administration fights these 
projects, we shall want to find out who 
is trying to start trouble. Would it be 
AEC? I hope not, since AEC favored 
the projects. Would it be the Defense 
Department? Certainly it should not 
be the Army, Navy, or Air Force. All 
of them testified they needed much 
more plutonium. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? No, because they recommended 
substantial increases in 1956 and 1957, 
and, as recently as May 9, 1958, unani- 
mously recommended construction of 
additional production reactors. 

Would it be the Secretary of Defense? 
Possibly, but I hope not. He has been 
given every opportunity to testify on 
plutonium needs, but has not availed 
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himself of this opportunity. I have a 
feeling that the Secretary of Defense 
may not have learned how the Budget 
Bureau has limited programs for his 
services. At one time, the AEC and the 
Budget Bureau were willing to use 
“operations” money in excess of $200 
million for foreign plutonium purchase 
at a premium price; but at the same 
time they were unwilling to provide 
capital funds for domestic facilities. 

I certainly hope the Secretary of De- 
fense will support the Joint Chiefs and 
the armed services at this time, and 
will not inject himself into a contro- 
versy that has gone on too long, and 
only now appears to be nearing a proper 
solution. 

But if the private power companies 
and the administration want a fight, the 
Congress, of course, must be ready once 
again to resume it. In that connection, 
we shall want to look at the record to 
date. For example, the former AEC 
chairman, in his final press conference, 
called attention to the alleged progress 
made over the last 4 years. Thus, he 
stated as follows: 

I wish to dwell today on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and will touch upon our 
technical progress, the successful enlistment 
of large capital contributions by industry, 
and the assistance and encouragement being 
extended to foreign nations in furtherance 
of the President’s program to develop atomic 
energy as an aid to peace. * * * 

Chart 2 suggests some of the growth that 
has occurred in civilian power projects since 
1953. The bars represent the number of re- 
actors. In 1953 there were 2 small reactor 
experiments. The electric power they pro- 
duced barely met their own plant require- 
ments. Eight civilian power reactors and 
reactor experiments have operated in fiscal 
year 1958, and they produce 78,000 kilo- 
watts. The major one is the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Station, first operated last 
December and dedicated by the President 
in May. Many more power reactors are 
under construction and others are sched- 
uled. The bars show the number of these 
which will be in full operation in each year 
to 1964, when the number is 23. The curve 
shows that their total net electric capacity 
will be about 1,300,000 kilowatts. 


It will be noted that the former AEC 
chairman predicts that in 1960 the 
United States will have only a modest 
400,000 kilowatts of atomic powerplants; 
and by 1964, only 1,300,000 kilowatts, 
This is in sharp contrast to the rosy pre- 
dictions made a few years ago as to what 
private industry and the AEC would do. 
In 1955, the AEC Director of Reactor 
Development Kenneth Davis, predicted 
that the United States would have 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts in atomic powerplants in 
operation by the end of 1960. He went 
on to state: 

The British hope to have 1,500,000 to 2 
million kilowatts of nuclear power generat- 
ing capacity in use by 1965. If develop- 
ments in this country go as I have estimated, 
the United States will have 2% to 3 times as 
much capacity in operation by 1965. 


But the program, due to AEC’s abdica- 
tion of leadership, has fallen to the 
former chairman’s present prediction of 
only one-fourth this capacity for 1960, 
and less than a quarter for 1964-65. 
This, of course is substantially less than 
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the British program, which has been ex- 
panded up to 5 million to 6 million kilo- 
watts for 1965. Thus, our program 
shrinks as the British program grows; 
the tables have been turned, and the 
United States lead and leadership are 
seriously threatened. 

I could speak at length on the prob- 
lems which beset the atomic industry. 
However, it is not my purpose to do so 
today. I wish merely to repeat what I 
said in New York concerning our oppor- 
tunity to make a new start toward co- 
operation in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram: 

I am willing to let the dead past bury its 
dead, and go on to happier days. There is 
certainly a need for a new era in atomic 
power development. * * * Only as we quit 
our quarrels may we achieve the volume of 
development and manufacture of reactors 
and components so necessary for economic 
power. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am al- 
Ways interested in observing what 
speeches made in the Senate are recog- 
nized, at the time when they are made, 
as important, and also the frequency 
with which a truly significant and great 
speech goes unnoticed. 

For the record, I should like to say 
that in my judgment the implications 
of the speech made just now by the 
Senator from New Mexico and the ob- 
viously sound premises he has enun- 
ciated make his speech an extremely 
significant one. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
observations of the Senator from New 
Mexico, who, so far as I am concerned, 
is my leader in the Senate as regards 
the atomic energy program. 3 

I would buttress his remarks by 
making the point that a civilization rises 
on its own energy, and whenever a peo- 
ple do not take the steps necessary for 
the development of the maximum po- 
tential of their energy resources, their 
civilization will not keep pace with civil- 
izations which do pay attention to the 
maximum development of their energy 
potentials. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
talked about what the British are doing. 
I think we should worry about what the 
Russians are doing, because in the cen- 
tury ahead of us, the great contest will be 
between Russia and the United States. 
So far as the senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, he is going to do what he 
can for the maximum potential develop- 
ment of our energy resources by the 
private utilities and by the Government 
of the United States. They have to go 
ahead hand in hand. The record is per- 
fectly clear that, if it is left to the private 
utilities of the United States alone, we 
shall be so far behind Russia in the next 
century that the United States will be 
outclassed and will run the danger of 
ceasing to be a first class power among 
the nations of the world. 
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That is why the speech of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is so pregnant 
with its historic implications. That is 
why I think we have listened to a great 
speech of warning in the Senate of the 
United States. We do not have time to 
wait for the procrastinations of the 
private utilities of America; but, instead, 
and in contrast, we had better say to the 
private utilities, “We will help you, but 
the people, through their Government, 
are going ahead, private utilities or no 
private utilities.” In this field the selfish 
profit dollar has no place for considera- 
tion, because what we are dealing with is 
the problem of the security of the Amer- 
ican people for the next 100 years and 
the problem of meeting the Russian 
threat on the economic front. We shall 
not be able to meet the economic threat 
of Russia unless we develop the energy 
resources of America without any delay. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
done well to point out to the American 
people the real danger confronting them. 
So far as the senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, he is going to be in the 
camp of the Senator from New Mexico at 
all times in urging that the Government 
and the private utilities develop atomic 
reactors as rapidly as they can to meet 
the threat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the able 
Senator from Oregon for his remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks there be printed in the Recorp the 
address which I delivered before the Nu- 
clear Energy Writers Association of New 
York on June 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
because the recent events which have 
been taking place in Geneva with refer- 
ence to a nuclear test suspension have, in 
my opinion, confirmed the soundness of 
the position of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, when some weeks ago, in his Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, he was not 
willing to be silent, but stood up and 
insisted on examining carefully the 
question of nuclear testing. The people 
of the United States would be very grate- 
ful indeed if they could read the tran- 
script of the hearing conducted by the 
Senator from Minnesota. I had not in- 
tended to go into that matter at this 
time. I was going to pay tribute to him 
at a later date for what he did. But 
I am happy that the events which now 
are taking place have confirmed the 
judgment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, which I questioned at the time, in 
going ahead in the Disarmament Sub- 
committee and proving that nuclear 
testing can be detected, and therefore a 
ban against it can be enforced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
comments to the Senator from New 
Mexico will be very brief and very sin- 
cere. First of all, the Senator from New 
Mexico knows that in the field of peace- 
ful development of atomic energy we in 
the State of Minnesota recently wit- 
nessed the signing of a contract by the 
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Atomic Energy Commission and the Elk 
River Rural Electric Power Cooperative 
Association for an atomic energy re- 
actor. We are all deeply indebted to the 
Senator from New Mexico for his advice 
and counsel during the past 214 years. 
I make that statement because the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico will recall that 
there were times when efforts were being 
made which would have resulted in any- 
thing else but being productive and fruit- 
ful. Because the Senator from New 
Mexico, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PastorE]—I mention those 
three in the Senate because I worked 
with them so closely—and I stood fast 
and because we insisted last year on the 
amendments of August 1957, whereby the 
Atomic Energy Commission was not only 
authorized, but directed, to proceed with 
the development of these reactors, we 
today are in the beginning stages of a 
great new development in our State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall make a more 
comprehensive statement concerning this 
subject later on for the Recor, but I did 
not want this moment to pass without an 
expression of gratitude to the Senator 
from New Mexico from, I am sure, the 
overwhelming majority of our people. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, I only 
remind him that when the bill was before 
the Senate a year ago, there were those 
who very seriously questioned what I was 
proposing. I objected strenuously to 
language originally in the bill, because, as 
a former Secretary of Agriculture, it was 
my responsibility to have some interest in 
direction of the rural-electrification pro- 
gram. The rural electrification units of 
this country do not possess capital in the 
ordinary sense; therefore, they have no 
venture capital to put into this sort of 
project, Knowing that the Joint Com- 
mittee had to establish a program which 
was entirely different in dealing with the 
organizations in Minnesota, and in other 
States, than it would have been if private 
industry had been involved. I say this 
to the Senator from Minnesota because 
many people misunderstood what we 
were doing. We not only felt that these 
public groups could be helped; we also 
felt the private groups could be assisted. 

Let us take a look at the Shippingport 
reactor. It has been held up as a great 
triumph for private industry. I am 
happy it was. But it was originally esti- 
mated that it would cost about $35 mil- 
lion, of which the Duquesne Power & 
Light was to put up $5 million. It was 
also to do the engineering and build the 
turbines and generators. But toward 
the nuclear aspect, the Duquesne Power 
& Light was to put up $5 million, and 
the Government was to sell steam from 
the nuclear reactor. The plant finally 
cost at least $70 million. I think if all 
the costs involved were properly charged 
to it, it would be found to have cost more 
than $100 million, including research 
and other costs. Still, Duquesne put up 
only $5 million. I do not object to that. 
I am happy the Government bridged the 
gap between the $35 million it was origi- 
nally estimated to cost and the $70 mil- 
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lion or $80 million or $100 million it 
actually did cost, because a reactor was 
built, and that was very, very important. 
No cooperative could have done that, be- 
cause a cooperative does not have ven- 
ture capital of between $35 million and 
$100 million with which to build a plant. 

Take the situation in New York, where 
Consolidated Edison is building a very 
fine plant. It is doing an excellent job. 
It was thought the cost of that plant 
would be in the neighborhood of $55 mil- 
lion. My information is the plant is 
costing $90 million. Fortunately, situ- 
ated as it is, in a great metropolitan 
area, the company can raise the rest of 
the money. It is a good firm. It has 
fine financial connections. It can raise 
the money. 

The Senator from Minnesota is suffi- 
ciently familiar with coperatives to know 
that if an REA tried to build such a 
plant it would go into insolvency, be- 
cause it could not raise the money. 
Therefore, we have to deal with these 
organizations on a little different basis. 

That is why I was so distressed, I will 
say to my able friend from Minnesota, 
when the magazine picked up the story 
and said the public versus private power 
fight was involved in the authorization 
bill. That fight is not involved at all. 
We tried our best to make sure it was 
not involved in the bill. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the Members of the 
Joint Committee on both sides of the 
aisle, Republicans and Democrats, voted 
unanimously for the bill, which is some- 
thing I do not think would have hap- 
pened if it involved a renewal of a public 
versus private power fight. 

I have commended a utility executive 
in the State of Illinois, Willis Gale, the 
head of Commonwealth Edison. Com- 
monwealth Edison is building a large 
plant, the Dresden plant, 30 or 40 miles 
from Chicago. The plant will cost $45 
million, I think the contractors build- 
ing the plant may take some loss, but 
Commonwealth Edison will finish it. I 
shall be happy when they have made 
that very fine contribution. 

Mr. Gale said in a speech not long ago 
that he thought we ought to follow the 
traditional pattern; that if four-fifths 
of all the energy which is generated in 
the United States is generated by private 
companies, we should let the private 
companies build four-fifths of the new 
plant capacity, and if one-fifth of the 
energy which is generated in the United 
States is generated by public power, we 
should let public power build one-fifth 
of the new plant capacity. I say that is 
a good rule of thumb. It may not repre- 
sent what should be the final decision, 
but I am not opposed to giving aid to 
private utilities. I certainly hope we 
shall give aid to public utilities. There- 
fore, I am very happy this program has 
progressed in that fashion. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 


ATOMIC GIFT TO FRANCE 


Mr. ANDERSON. . Mr. President, the 
newspapers of Sunday carried a news 
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story entitled “United States To Supply 
Paris A-Motor—Gift Would Power New 
Submarine.” 

The news story states: 

The United States has agreed to give 
France an atomic engine for a submarine, 
a spokesman for Premier Charles de Gaulle 
said today. The agreement was reached be- 
tween General de Gaulle and United States 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles last 
weekend, the spokesman added, 


I can only say that I believe the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee would be 
most interested in knowing how the 
promise happened to be made, and by 
what authority it was made. There has 
recently been enacted legislation which 
would indicate that Congress has at least 
retained some right to pass upon such 
transfers. 

‘The news story continued: 

American sources said the reactor would 
be supplied as part of the United States 
mutual security program and would not cost 
France anything. 


This is a pretty expensive piece of 
equipment, if it is the reactor core which 
I think they must have in mind. It 
should be remembered that France 
started out to build a nuclear submarine 
and was going to use the natural ura- 
nium reactor. A natural uranium re- 
actor would result in a submarine of 
such enormous size and weight that it 
would be all out of proportion to its 
value. 

Therefore, there were those who sug- 
gested it might be possible that an agree- 
ment with the United States could be 
made. I do not know whether such an 
agreement is about to be made, but I 
recall that when the secrets of the Nau- 
tilus were exchanged with Great Britain 
it was done in spite of a letter sent by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
expressing the hope there would be some 
delay in that exchange. The answer 
came back eventually from the Chief 
Executive that this country was com- 
mitted, and the secrets were exchanged 
notwithstanding the views of the Joint 
Committee. I hope that now the prom- 
ises have not gone too far, so that the 
plain provisions of law allowing the Con- 
gress to consider this matter may he 
observed. 

I quote from another paragraph of the 
article: 

These sources said that while American 
security laws would prevent giving France 
plans for building such a reactor herself, 
they permitted the gift of the atomic en- 
gine. 


That is a most interesting statement. 
Obviously it has some authority behind 
it. The only conclusion I can reach is 
that this is a reverse of a do-it-yourself 
kit. It is not a do-it-yourself kit, but 
instead we are to furnish them with the 
finished article. So this is the reverse of 
the proposed procedure whereby we give 
them the ingredients and the know-how. 
We now propose to hand them the re- 
actor so they in turn may dismantle it to 
find out how the mechanism works. It is 
like giving a small child a watch or clock. 
The first thing the child desires to do is 
to take it apart to see how it works. I 
suppose this is properly called an undo- 
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it-yourself kit, the reverse of a do-it- 
yourself kit. 

I only suggest that this is of extreme 
interest in connection with the request 
for the negotiation of a new agreement 
with the British, on which we had some 
most interesting hearings last week, dur- 
ing which many questions were asked 
relative to the possibility of a French 
atomic-powered submarine and the 
transfer of American materials. As of 
last week the witnesses from the State 
Department testified in a fashion some- 
what different from the indication of the 
news story. It will be interesting indeed 
when the testimony before the Joint 
Committee is declassified and printed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “United States 
To Supply Paris A-Motor.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES To SUPPLY Parts A-Motor— 
GIFT WOULD Power New SUBMARINE 

Paris, July 11.—The United States has 
agreed to give France an atomic engine for a 
submarine, a spokesman for Premier Charles 
de Gaulle said today. The agreement was 
reached between General de Gaulle and 
United States Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles last weekend, the spokesman 
added. 

American sources said the reactor would 
be supplied as part of the United States 
mutual security program and would not cost 
France anything. 

These sources said that while American 
security laws would prevent giving France 
plans for building such a reactor herself, 
they permitted the gift of the atomic engine. 

France has a new submarine on the ways 
which was intended to be supplied with a 
French-built atomic engine, but it is ex- 
pected the American one will be substituted. 

This speed-up would mean France would 
be the second country in the world to have 
an atomic submarine. The United States is 
the other. The Soviet Union has built an 
atomic-powered icebreaker. 

The Premier’s office and American sources 
said no date had been set for delivery. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s spokesman stressed that 
the agreement was in principle and that de- 
tails of delivery and other problems would 
be worked out by specialists and after further 
diplomatic consultations, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
a now to turn to a third and final 
tem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New Mexico may proceed. 


FALLOUT PROBLEMS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a newspaper article, the 
headline of which is “Alkali Fallout 
Burns Five From A-Plant.” 

The article reads, in part: 

An atomic powerplant chemical experi- 
ment backfired late yesterday causing a fall- 
out of alkali over a two-block area of subur- 
Line Riverside. The alkali was not radioac- 
tive. 

Five children were treated for alkal 
burns. None was reported seriously hurt. 


Further along the press dispatch says: 
The sodium-water experiment was being 
conducted by the Atomic Power Reactor De- 
velopment Corp., a group of companies cur- 
rently building a private atomic powerplant 
at Monroe, about halfway between Detroit 
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and Toledo, Ohio. Detroit Edison Co. is a 
member of the group. 


When the atomic energy authorization 
bill was before the Congress last August, 
and many times previously, there were 
comments about the issuance of a con- 
struction permit to the Atomic Power 
Reactor Development Corp. without a 
favorable report from the Reactor Safe- 
guards Committee, and in defiance of an 
unfavorable report, if I read the report 
from that group correctly. 

The matter became the subject of a 
lawsuit in the State of Michigan. The 
labor organizations in Michigan feel that 
those who work at the plant and those 
who work near the plant are entitled to 
every protection, so they contested the 
issuance of the permit. ‘This matter has 
been the source of long and continued 
argument and litigation. 

It was the position of those of us who 
‘opposed the issuance of that permit that 
an atomic reactor should not be built 
until a Reactor Safeguards Committee, 
consisting of able and conscientious men, 
should say it was safe; and that if addi- 
tional experimentation were necessary 
before the permit was granted, such ex- 
perimentation should be made. Such 
experimentation and emphasis on safety 
has been the practice in connection with 
the other atomic reactors. Only in con- 
nection with this private reactor were 
the operators given permission to go 
ahead against the advice of the Reactor 
Safeguards Committee, consisting of men 
of very fine character and high standing. 

I am told that this news story speaks 
of an experimental loop that blew up. I 
assume it was not too cangerous, and I 
am glad it was not. But whenever use is 
made of sodium, and it comes in con- 
tact with water, there is a possibility of 
a pretty violent reaction. At this par- 
ticular plant, where it is proposed to use 
sodium as a heat transfer medium, there 
are involved some theories which need 
to be tested well before construction of 
the plant is proceeded with too far. 

The Joint Committee has authorized 
some money for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in the current authorization 
bill—a sum of about $1,800,000—to go 
ahead with such tests. To my mind this 
little explosion gives some assurance to 
the labor organizations which protested 
that they were at least on sound ground 
in demanding that, before we build such 
plants, we should know that they are 
safe, not only for the workmen who work 
in them, but for those in the surrounding 
territory. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I believe it is time- 
ly to call the attention of the Senate to 
this incident. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, who is quite 
an expert in this field, if there is any 
indication that, to a degree, the plant is 
operating without a permit. 
ag ANDERSON. No; I did not say 

at. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I know the Sena- 
tor did not say it. Why are these ma- 
terials being used, if the plant is not be- 
ing operated? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The construction 
of the plant has started, but the devel- 
opment of the processes which it will 
use is still tentative. I hope I am stat- 
ing the situation correctly. Iam not at 
all expert in the operation of such plants. 
An attempt is being made to find out if 
sodium can be used as a heat transfer 
agent. It it works, this will be a most 
advantageous type of plant. If it does 
not, much money will have been wasted. 
I do not worry too much about that, but 
I hope that before the plant is finally put 
into operation everything connected with 
it will have been carefully tested, be- 
cause it is located between two great 
cities, Detroit and Toledo, and it would 
be extremely unfortunate if there should 
be some sort of nuclear incident. I be- 
lieve those interested are well within 
their rights in making these tests, and I 
think the tests should be made. 

We know about pressurized water re- 
actors. We know how to build certain 
types of them. When we enter a new 
field we should be sure that we have done 
all the necessary testing before con- 
struction begins. That was the ground 
upon which the Governor of Michigan 
intervened—I think wisely so. That was 
the point at which the labor unions en- 
tered the picture. They felt that before 
entering this field we should be sure that 
the process will work. I think they are 
on very sound ground. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In Michigan we 
are concerned about the plant in this 
particular area, not only on behalf of 
the workers, but on behalf of the peo- 
ple who live in the area. The area is 
highly populated. It embraces not only 
the cities of Detroit and Toledo, but a 
considerable population in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the plant. The city of 
Monroe is a large city. The immediate 
danger is great. 

Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Is it necessary to have some sort 
of permit to carry on the experiments 
which are currently being carried on, or 
can anyone enter into experiments with- 
out obtaining a permit? Is that a sub- 
ject which should be considered by the 
committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is safe 
to say that in the experiments so far 
no nuclear fuel has been used. There- 
fore the danger at this site of a nuclear 
incident is now absent. However, in view 
of the fact that sodium is so violent when 
it comes in contact with water as a heat- 
transfer agent, the plant, if it were to 
begin to operate with nuclear fuel, could 
create a very serious situation in the 
event of a sodium-water accident. For 
that reason one member of the reactor 
safeguards committee, a man connected 
with the Monsanto Chemical Co, and of 
very sound judgment, said, “Let us have 
some additional experiments before we 
go ahead with the construction permit.” 

I agree with the Senator from Michi- 
gan that we are not concerned solely 
with those who work in the plant. We 
have learned enough from the testing 
of bombs to know that fallout from a 
nuclear incident can be extremely dan- 
gerous. It cannot only destroy human 
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life, but jeopardize property values for 
a long time to come. 

A moment ago I mentioned the reactor 
at Chicago—the Dresden plant. That 
plant is being built in full compliance 
with all the recommendations of the 
Reactor Safeguards Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The plant 
in New York is being handled in the 
same fashion. The Yankee plant in New 
England is being handled that way. 

I do not object to private industry 
building these plants. My only interest 
is that we should not establish a pattern 
of granting construction permits before 
all the processes have been carefully 
tested and worked out. It was on that 
ground that I objected in the beginning 
to the Monroe plant. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I know that the 
plant is physically just about completed. 
There will come a time when it will ob- 
tain a permit to operate, or will not ob- 
tain a permit. I understand that up to 
the present time no operating permit has 
been issued. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Ihope the situation 
will remain such that there will not be 
developed a pattern of granting construc- 
tion permits before all the necessary tests 
have been made. I am sure the people 
of Michigan are conscious of the con- 
cern which the Senator from New Mexico 
has shown, and we very much appreciate 
his interest in the subject. 

ao ANDERSON, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of July 12 be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALKALI FALLOUT Burns Five From A-PLANT 

DETROIT, July 12—An atomic powerplant 
chemical experiment backfired late yesterday 
causing a fallout of alkali over a two-block 
area of suburban Riverside. The alkali was 
not radioactive. 

Five children were treated for alkali burns, 
None was reported seriously hurt. 

The chemical fallout also damaged cars, 
metal awnings, furniture and shrubs in the 
area. 

The experiment sent a cloud of alkali into 
the air from the bottom of a deep quarry. 
A sudden wind shift blew it over nearby 
houses. 

The sodium-water experiment was being 
conducted by the Atomic Power Reactor De- 
velopment Corp., a group of companies cur- 
rently building a private atomic powerplant 
at Monroe, about halfway between Detroit 
and Toledo, Ohio. Detroit Edison Co. is a 
member of the group. 

An Edison spokesman said the experiment 
was not connected directly with atomic 
energy. He emphasized the fallout con- 
tained no radioactive material. 

The spokesman explained that when 
sodium, used in the experiments, is mixed 
with water it produces a violent chemical 
reaction. This sends up a cloud of sodium 
hydroxide, a powerful alkali. 

The experiments in the quarry have been 
conducted for 2 years, he said, because 
sodium may be used as a heat-transfer agent 
in the steam unit of the Enrico Fermi atomic 
powerplant at Monroe, 
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EXHIBIT 1 
A PATTERN For ATOMIC POWER 


(Address of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, Vice Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, at 
fourth annual meeting, Nuclear Energy 
Writers’ Association, New York City, N. Y. 
June 18, 1958) 

You were kind to extend me an invitation 
to be guest speaker at the fourth annual 
banquet of the Nuclear Energy Writers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

I believe the last representative of the 
Joint Committee to speak before you was 
my friend, Carn T. DURHAM, the current 
chairman of our committee. As you will 
recall, at your meeting in February of 1957 
he outlined four functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee; namely, legislative, investigative, 
policymaking, and informational. 

At a recent meeting of the Washington 
Press Club my talk dealt with two of these 
functions; namely, the investigative and 
policy-forming roles of the Joint Commit- 
tee. This was in connection with the plu- 
tonium-supply problem. This would be no 
time to repeat what I then said, but we 
should not let the press of other items per- 
suade us to forget that in September of 1956, 
in August of 1957, and on May 9, 1958, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended that 
additional supplies of plutonium be made 
available—and up to this hour nothing gets 
done. 

Tonight I want to continue with some con- 
sideration of our policy functions and also 
touch on our informational role. I regret 
that neither the chairman nor other mem- 
bers of the committee, including myself, 
could attend your meeting last fall. But 
from what I heard afterward perhaps it was 
just as well. The country was in a fit of 
anxiety with the Soviet sputniks. And the 
atomic-power industry was in the depths of 
gloom as to its status and prospects. It was 
becoming apparent that the so-called firm 
orders for atomic powerplants, such as in 
Latin America, Italy, and Japan, were no 
better than the paper of the press releases 
on which they were written. The situation 
was as bad domestically, with not a single 
atomic powerplant ordered up to that time 
in 1957. 

All the atomic industry was receiving from 
the AEC at that time was the same old pap 
that everything was all right and that any- 
one who recommended greater Government 
support ‘of atomic-power development was a 
Socialist or public-power advocate. On the 
other hand, members of the Joint Commit- 
tee were upset that there needed to be a 
wrangle over the safety of the Detroit Edi- 
son project and over the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the committee to accelerate the 
atomic-power program. 

It was not unexpected that some of this 
controversy would rub off on you writers. 
And, as I say, it is just as well I wasn't there. 
For I probably would have said, “I told you 
so.” And I also probably would have said 
that things might get worse before they got 
better. 

Tonight we can all be pleased that it now 
appears we may be able to look over the 
hump, even if we may not be quite over it. 
In several ways which are above and beyond 
changes in personnel we have made prog- 
ress since last fall. Thus, during the last 
6 months, the technical results of the 5-year 
experimental reactor program sponsored by 
the Joint Committee were increasingly be- 
ginning to be felt. Results from the Argonne 
boiling-water experimental reactor have 
looked promising, the organic moderated 
experiment has been showing favorable re- 
sults, and the Shippingport atomic power- 
plant—our first full-scale project—went into 
operation without a hitch, 
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Out of the soul searching of last fall has 
also emerged a better diagnosis of our ills. 
The reports by the American Assembly, and 
the National Planning Association, the sur- 
veys by Nucleonics and the Atomic Forum, 
and the seminars by the Joint Committee 
and AEC, all helped reveal what ails the 
industry. 

The results of these surveys all indicated 
what a friend of mine always attributed to 
fishing. When things got rough he would 
say that there was nothing wrong with him 
that a big fish would not cure. It could be 
that while costs of current from atomic 
plants still seem to be sky high, there may be 
nothing wrong with the atomic power indus- 
try that a few big orders would not cure. 
The more we build, the quicker we will learn. 

Thus our big problem is volume, Or put- 
ting it in more academic terms, the findings 
of the surveys and seminars were that the 
problems were primarily technical and finan- 
cial, that is to say that it was not possible 
to jump from a reactor experiment to a 
large-scale demonstration of economic power. 
Rather it was concluded that it will be neces- 
sary to support several “generations” of 
intermediate and full-scale reactors of the 
same type before the economic value of the 
reactor concept can be determined. 

Since the head shaking of last fall several 
other factors affecting the industry have also 
become manifest. The first is that the proj- 
ects have taken on more of a research and 
development character, with the building of 
plants of a first-generation type and of an 
intermediate or small size. Second is that 
the number of new projects has fallen almost 
to nothing. 

The pattern that has emerged here in the 
United States in the past year is in marked 
contrast to that which is occurring abroad. 
In England in their expanded program, they 
are constructing large-scale reactors of up to 
250,000 kilowatts per reactor and 500,000 kilo- 
watts per station. In Soviet Russia they are 
also apparently constructing large reactors 
up to 200,000 kilowatts per reactor and 400,000 
kilowatts per station. 

We have, I am sure, made some progress 
since last fall in coming up with remedies for 
our ills. As you know, Chairman DURHAM 
initiated a series of informal discussions with 
the AEC to develop mutually acceptable ob- 
jectives and a program to carry them out. In 
all, four meetings were held between the 
committee members and Commissioners, and 
about a dozen meetings more between the 
AEC General Manager and our executive di- 
rector plus their respective staffs. 

The results of these discussions were re- 
vealed, in part, in the recent hearings held 
by Chairman CHET HOLIFIELD of our legisla- 
tive subcommittee. As you know, AEC stated 
some fairly firm objectives for the program, 
on which there can be little argument. These 
were as follows: 

1. To achieve economic power in this coun- 
try in 10 years. 

2. To achieve economic power abroad in 
5 years. 

3. To fortify United States leadership in 
atomic power development. 

The Commission also outlined a broad 
technical program, including a number of 
reactor prototypes and full-scale reactors 
for development and construction in the 
period 1959-63. 

All things considered the AEC long-term 
program statement represented a genuine 
step forward, and attempted to be respon- 
sive to suggestions by the Joint Committee. 
But the Joint Committee quickly found that 
the program has significant limitations. 
For example, AEC has the right to discuss 
but not the right to determine. Overriding 
authority is still with the Bureau of the 
Budget and after the AEC had discussed 
favorably—I do not say agreed upon be- 
cause the discussions were always regarded 
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as tentative—various projects, the Bureau 
of the Budget cut them out from the au- 
thorization request for fiscal 1959. More- 
over, the statement did not contain any 
measure of the monetary level of effort con- 
templated for the program for the 5-year 
period. Finally the program merely pro-- 
vided for a continuation of another round 
of the power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram, though it indicated that under some 
circumstances the AEC might construct ex- 
perimental prototypes and other reactors 
where private industry did not do so, 

It is unfortunate that the Joint Commit- 
tee did not have an opportunity to finish its 
discussions with AEC on the long-term pro- 
gram and particularly the policies on the 
power reactor demonstration program. 
Most of the discussions were concerned with 
the 1959 facility projects, the plutonium 
buyback policy, and Euratom. In any 
event, I hope and understand that these 
discussions will be resumed. 

Indeed it is my hope that out of these 
continued discussions may come a genuine 
pattern for atomic power development 
which the AEC can sponsor and the Joint 
Committee can support. In my opinion 
many of the ingredients are already in the 
AEC program statement. 

However, in accordance with our tradi- 
tion the Joint Committee also wishes to 
make its own contribution as it did in the 
hydrogen bomb development. To that end, 
the staff was instructed to prepare a draft 
report based on its discussions with AEC, 
and also to secure the informal advice of a 
representative panel of reactor experts and 
industrial engineers. For this purpose the 
following representatives participated: Dr. 
Walter H. Zinn, president, General Nuclear 
Engineering Corp.; Dr. Henry de Wolf 
Smythe, chairman, board of scientific and 
engineer research, Princeton University; 
Dr. Chauncey Starr, president, American 
Nuclear Society, and vice president, Atomics 
International; Mr. Titus LeClair, manager, 
research and development, Commonwealth 
Edison Co.; and Mr: James Grahl, director, 
atomic energy service, American Public 
Power Association. 

Based in part on this distinguished assist- 
ance, I feel sure that the Joint Committee 
can work cooperatively with the AEC in com- 
ing up with a mutually acceptable program. 

One of the things the Joint Committee 
can contribute to the program statement 
is an analysis of some of the problems be- 
setting the industry. AEC understandably 
did not exactly stress how it got into its 
current fix. I believe confession is good 
for the soul, and hope AEC will agree. 

Another thing that the committee can 
suggest is a more definitive statement of 
reactor projects for design and construction 
in the next 5 to 7 years. It is rather remark- 
able that there is really little disagreement 
as to the projects which should be under- 
taken in any expanded program. Thus one 
has only to compare the Joint Committee 
report of 2 years ago with the task force 
report of the Edison Institute, and the AEC 
statement of June 4. I have attached an 
appendix to this speech which bears a re- 
semblance to them all, and which just 
might be what the Joint Committee is con- 
sidering. 

The scope of the expanded program, as 
described in the appendix, would include 
about 21 reactors of diversified types, includ- 
ing 9 of large size, 4 of intermediate size, 
3 of small size, and 5 reactor experiments. 
It is expected that only about a half of the 
21 projects would actually be constructed 
after design and feasibility studies are com- 
pleted. 

One would think that the disagreements 
might come as to the scale and pace of 
effort. But that was not the case in our 
original discussions with AEC which were 
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held before action by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is interesting that our panels of 
advisers confirmed the level of effort which 
we had originally discussed with AEC. In 
each case the method used for calculating 
the amount was different, but the level came 
out roughly the same. 

Our estimates show total expenditure of 
about $875 million of capital and operating 
funds would be needed for the expanded 
program for 5 to 7 years. This would aver- 
age $125 million per year over 7 years. In 
addition there would be the $100 million 
annual base program. Thus the total civil- 
jan program would cost approximately 
$1,300 million to $1,500 million over a 5- to 
-year period. This is truly atoms for peace 
at home and abroad and is not very much 
when one takes into account the billions 
spent on the military. It would cost less 
than trying to send a manned space vehicle 
to the moon, and, I believe, would win us 
far more in world interest and esteem. 

A further matter to which the Joint Com- 
mittee is addressing itself are the policies 
of the power reactor demonstration program. 
Congressman HoLIFIELD in his opening state- 
ment on June 4 called attention to the need 
for positive AEC direction of this program. 
Instead of the current laissez faire system 
whereby AEC remains willing to consider any 
proposal for a plant, and then haggles for 
the next 2 years, the Joint Committee has 
su that AEC designate the specific 
project it intends to support. AEC would 
be expected to obtain prompt proposals for 
detailed design and construction of the proj- 
ect, and if a bona fide and satisfactory pro- 
posal was not received or negotiated, then 
AEC would proceed with construction under 
contract. If you seek a program which 
moves, that will do it. 

In addition to constructing plants which 
private industry does not want to build, some 
of us on the Joint Committee also consider 
it appropriate to authorize AEC to construct 
first generation experimental prototypes 
without necessarily going through the labo- 
rious process of soliciting proposals, waiting 
for turndowns. The gas-cooled reactor is a 
case in point. 

As well as providing suggestions on policy 
and program, the Joint Committee may also 
point out the need for somewhat less defin- 
able ingredients in the program, One of 
these is imagination. An example is the proc- 
ess steam reactor problem. The Joint Com- 
mittee expressed interest in this type of de- 
velopment several years ago. AEC in re- 
sponse to questioning indicated mild interest 
in the subject. But to date the AEC has not 
even carried on a feasibility or design study, 
nor considered the economics of specific ap- 
plications. It could well turn out that the 
types of assistance required for process 
steam reactors are different than for the elec- 
tric power reactors. 

- Of course, imagination may be carried too 
far. I have reference to speculation on the 
generation of power based on the heating 
of rocks from underground explosions. The 
Rainier underground test threw cold water 
on this concept. Considerable imagination 
was also required in getting up AEC’s list of 
reactors constructed, planned, and dreamed 
about, which has been trotted out each year. 

A further, and more important character- 
istic needed for an accelerated atomic power 
program is both drive and determination on 
the part of the AEC to see that the objec- 
tives we all agree upon are carried out suc- 
cessfully. This will be a difficult task 
initially in view of the changes in personnel. 
But it is not insurmountable, if the will to 
accomplish it is present. 

However, with all the necessary drive and 
determination in the world, it still may not 
be possible to come up with a realistic and 
well-balanced atomic power program which 
the Joint Committee called for. The pro- 
gram may never get off the ground because 
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the amount and types of financial assistance 
provided for under the power demonstration 
program are simply not enough for private 
groups and public organizations to make a 
go of it. The gap between the cost of a con- 
ventional plant and a nuclear one may 
still to be too large to be bridged by research 
and development assistance alone. If so, we 
should face up to that reality and find the 
means to do what needs doing. 

AEC for its own reasons has not faced up 
to this fact except in relation to the original 
plutonium buy-back proposal. The Joint 
Committee raised the question of other pos- 
sible assistance in lieu of the buy-back. But 
AEC to date has not indicated a serious 
interest in discussing alternatives. 

As a means of encouraging consideration 
of possible solutions to our dilemma, I would 
like to suggest one alternative which follows 
along the lines of some of our discussions of 
last year. Why shouldn’t we encourage 
private and Government plants in the man- 
ner best suited to get reactors built and 
operated for research and development pur- 
poses? This would mean some sort of a 
capital subsidy to private operators, and an 
extension of the second round for public and 
co-op owned systems. To this end we might 
consider application of some sort of an equi- 
table ratio of support to private and public 
plants in a manner which will promote re- 
search and development. 

More specifically my proposal would work 
something like this: 

1. This demonstration program would ap- 
ply only to second generation of reactor 
projects designed by AEC from the approved 
list of desirable projects for the period 
1959-63. 

2. Assistance to private groups would not 
only include research and development as- 
sistance and waiver of use charges as pres- 
ently provided under the third round, but 
also include a contribution in the form of a 
grant of perhaps not to exceed 90 percent 
of the estimated difference between the cost 
of the nuclear plant and a conventional 
plant of the same output. 

3. Assistance to public and cooperative 
power organizations would follow along the 
lines established by AEC in the second round, 
with the AEC responsible for construction 
and ownership of the reactor and the public 
body responsible for construction of the tur- 
bogenerating facilities and eventual opera- 
tion of the entire plant. AEC would provide 
steam from the Government reactor to the 
public body at the cost of conventional steam 
from a comparable fuel fired plant. This in 
simple terms is the Elk River, Piqua, Ohio, 
and Nebraska public power formula, 

4. AEC financial assistance would be made 
on an equitable proportion as between pri- 
vate and public organizations in a manner 
so as to promote design and construction of 
second generation plants. One suggestion 
which might be considered was made by 
Willis Gale, of Commonwealth Edison, last 
year which would apply a 4 to 1 ratio which 
is the current proportion of private to public 
and cooperative owned plants for the produc- 
tion of electric power by conventional means, 

5. All technical and financial information, 
and patents, would be for the benefit of the 
public and industry generally, as provided 
under the current power reactor demonstra- 
tion program, 

It should be understood that experimental 
prototype reactors would still be constructed 
by the Government under contract with pri- 
vate industry. 

I believe a program along the above lines 
would go a long way toward ending the stale- 
mate which presently exists. As you know, 
I have always thought the so-called public 
power question was a phony in the atomic 
energy field. Our purpose is and has been to 
get reactors developed, built, and operating, 
so that some day in the not too distant future 
atomic power will supplement conventional 
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energy resources. At that time, the question 
of private versus public power may be rele- 
vant, but anything we do in the next few 
years will have little real effect when re- 
actors can be bought off the shelf. 

In order for a program such as I have en- 
visaged to work properly, there must be a 
considerable amount of good faith involved. 
The good faith must exist between AEC and 
the Congress, and between the participating 
industrial and utility groups. 

In the past, there have been some ques- 
tions as to the good faith of the executive 
branch and private organizations in this re- 
gard. This became manifest in the Dixon- 
Yates affair. Some of us have also wondered 
since whether private power organizations 
were not more interested in “staking out” 
the atomic power field for private develop- 
ment than in the early achievement of eco- 
nomic nuclear power. 

I am willing to let the dead past bury its 
dead, and go on to happier days. There is 
certainly a need for a new era in atomic 
power development, I hope that this mod- 
est proposal which I have advanced will be 
studied during the next months, and that 
by the time the next Congress convenes, we 
will be far enough along to consider it and 
other legislative alternatives necessary to 
give the program a real push. In the mean- 
time we should deal with 1959 projects as 
expeditiously as possible. 

It would be pleasing, indeed, if what I 
have described to you may be said to be at 
least the outline of a “pattern for atomic 
power development.” In attempts to steer 
private and public groups into the design 
and construction of second and third gen- 
eration atomic powerplants by means cal- 
culated to encourage prompt construction 
without any controversy over public versus 
private power. Only as we quit our quarrels 
may we achieve the volume of development 
and manufacture of reactors and compo- 
nents so necessary for economic power. My 
proposal also tries to make clear that the 
role of the Federal Government is primarily 
that of providing the necessary program of 
research and development in the design and 
construction of reactor experiments and ex- 
perimental prototypes and, if necessary, to 
fill gaps not otherwise provided for by pri- 
vate industry. 

When the victors of World War II were 
meeting one day at Teheran, General Mar- 
shall praised the heroism of the Russian 
Army. 

Stalin replied: “We don’t see it that way. 
It takes a very brave man to be a coward 
in the Russian Army.” 

I agree in advance that some new vision 
may be needed on both sides of the recent 
atomic energy battles if this Nation is to 
make available to its industry—nearly all 
private—and its electric energy distribu- 
tors—four private and one public—the addi- 
tional financial support, the extra drive and 
the enduring good faith required to achieve 
success for an accelerated program. But it 
can be done, and if the men who write the 
atomic news will stand fast, it will take a 
very brave man to be afraid to try. 


List or REACTOR PROJECTS CONSIDERED BY 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Attachment to address of Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON at fourth annual meeting, 
Nuclear Energy Writers Association, New 
York City, N. Y., June 18, 1958) 

The program in pursuit of the stated ob- 
jectives must continue to provide for the 
exploration of a considerable number of 
reactor concepts for the purpose of deter- 
mining which one or ones hold the most 
promise for economic nuclear power and are, 
at the same time, reliable and safe. It is 
also recognized that the program must in- 
clude the building of a number of experimen- 
tal reactors, including several generations of 
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nuclear powerplants of the same type but of 
successively improved designs. The suc- 
cess of the program will depend upon con- 
tinuing a broad base effort of research and 
development and upon providing reasonable 
assurance that the number of plants built 
during the next 5 to 7 years will be adequate 
to reach the program’s objectives. The selec- 
tion of experimental or prototype nuclear 
powerplant projects will be based upon (a) 
having sufficient technology to proceed, and 
(b) judgment that the reactor type repre- 
sented has sufficient economic promise to be 
capable of meeting the program objectives. 
It should be recognized that specific projec- 
tions of desirable projects within the pro- 
gram become less firm as time is extended. 
Program flexibility is essential in order to 
permit adjustments based on technological 
advances. The program must be subject to 
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constant review to make certain new con- 
cepts are evaluated rapidly and projects 
proved not feasible are weeded out. 

Table I lists, in rough chronological order, 
new reactor projects to be designed during 
the next 5 to 7 years. It is expected infor- 
mation gained during the design stage will 
indicate only about half of these projects 
will show enough technical and economic 
potential to warrant construction. Second 
generation reactors are scheduled so design 
and construction experience in the first gen- 
eration reactor can be applied to the design 
of the second. While operating experience 
concerning high fuel burnup tests, mainte- 
nance and high plant factor reliability nor- 
mally will not be available in time for the 
next succeeeding generation, considerable 
testing and startup experience should be 
available and usable. 


TABLE I.—Power reactors for new undertakings 


Approximate Approximate 
Project electrical rating Status time Interval 
(MW) for project 
Heavy water cooled and moderated power | 0 (60 Th MW)-- ware study by contract with 1956-60 


components reactor. 
Gas-cooled, graphite-moderated_. x: 
Boiling water with nuclear superhea! 
Heavy water cooled and moderated.. 


Aqueous homogeneous solution. ...------------ 7 
Process heat reactor....-...--.---. 
Fused salt-fueled_.....-----.=--.---- 
Steam-cooled, heavy water moderated.. 
Intermediate energy neutron breeder_...--.---- 


Water-cooled-graphite moderated, Hanford- 
ty 


Proceed water, enriched uranium fuel 
[roves | mar: ee ched uranium fag A ety + 200. 
a 3 


High temperature ‘sodinm-cooled, graphite or | 200...... 
heavy water moderated. 
Organic cooled, organic moderated _.....----.-- 200. 
ium-cooled fast or intermediate breeder... 
Liquid metal fueled reactor-..------.-------.-- 50. 


Southwest 


-| Under study by 
Atomic Energy Associates. 
g iei by eontract with 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.105. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

5.2419. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, and for other purposes; and 

5.3735. An act to amend the charter of 
the National Union Insurance Company of 
Washington. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7863) to 
amend the District of Columbia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act. 


IRENE MONTOYA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to S. 493, a private claim bill for 
the relief of Irene Montoya. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 493) for the relief of Irene Montoya, 
which were, on page 1, line 8, strike out 
“$3,500” and insert “$7,500”; on page 1, 
line 8, after “full” insert “and final”, and 


on page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill, S. 493, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CARROLL, 
Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. Hruska con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the unit of the Sen- 
ate that held the hearings and reported 
out the Alaska statehood bill which I 
introduced, I had the honor of making 
the opening statement when the bill was 
brought up here in the Senate and fol- 
lowed the spirited debate on it with 
keenest interest. After listening to the 
many well thought out arguments and 
expressions of views, I prepared a few 
brief remarks on the extremely high 
character of the debate and on the genu- 
ine statesmanship exhibited by the dis- 
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tinguished and able Senators partici- 
pating in it, on both sides of the aisle 
and on both sides of the issue. I had 
intended to make these remarks just 
prior to the final vote on the statehood 
measure, but when the time came, 
rather than delay the vote any longer, 
I withheld my remarks. 

Now, the Alaska statehood bill has be- 
come law, Public Law 508, 85th Con- 
gress, and the debate itself has passed 
into history. Nevertheless, I would like 
to have the observations I intended to 
make regarding the high character of 
the debate printed in the body of the 
Record, somewhat in the nature of a 
footnote to the history of statehood for 
Alaska. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the re- 
marks that I had prepared for delivery 
here on the floor just before the con- 
clusion of the debate on the Alaska 
statehood bill be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 


As the sponsor of the Alaska statehood bill 
in this Congress and in the preceding Con- 
gress, I have followed with keenest interest 
the floor debate on this measure. This de- 
bate, in my opinion has been in the highest 
and best tradition of the United States Sen- 
ate. I cannot recall an instance in my 24 
years of service in this body when a major 
controversial issue has been discussed and 
explored in an atmosphere of greater states- 
manship, and of more true nonpartisanship. 

To paraphrase the old cliché: This debate 
has brought much light and little heat to 
the issue. 

To both the proponents and the opponents 
of the measure, on both sides of the aisle, 
I want to pay sincere tribute. 


BIPARTISAN LEADERSHIP 


I am certain there is no one who has fol- 
lowed this historic legislative fight who wiil 
not concur with me in expressing admira- 
tion for the brilliant leadership shown by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
who, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Territories, has been floor manager for the 
statehood bill. The subcommittee chair- 
man has been most ably seconded and aided 
by the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucneL]. The junior Senator 
from California has been one of the most 
conscientious and able members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. While 
necessarily, our two-party system being what 
it is, we cannot always agree, I have always 
found him cooperative, willing to take cogni- 
zance of both sides of any issue, and possessed 
of breadth of mind and spirit. Although he 
represents the second most populous State 
in the Union, nevertheless Senator KUCHEL 
has been the leader on his side of the aisle 
in bringing about the admission of what will 
be, at the moment, the least populous State. 

As the record of the past week shows, a 
great many other distinguished and able 
Senators have made invaluable contributions 
to this historic debate. To name them would 
be a roll call, virtually, of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as well as list- 
ing the leadership any many other distin- 
guished Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
However, I do want to express appreciation 
for the special devotion to the cause of 
Alaska statehood shown by the brilliant 
young Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 
Also, I want to call to the attention of the 
Senate the wisdom and the generalship of the 
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acting majority leader, my colleague from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 


ALASKA AND MONTANA HAVE MUCH IN COMMON 


My own keen interest in statehood for 
Alaska goes back to the turn of the century. 
I was a young lawyer in Butte, Mont., spe- 
cializing in mining law. A number of my 
friends and acquaintances in Montana re- 
sponded to the lure of the Klondike and 
other early gold strikes in Alaska. 

Their reports on the “Great Land”"— 
which is the Indian translation of the word 
“Alaska”—of its riches, of its natural re- 
sources and human resources, and its beauty 
and grandeur, fired my imagination. 

There is much in common between Alaska 
and Montana. Montana was and still is the 
gateway for overland travel to Alaska. Many 
of the descendants and heirs of the rugged 
American pioneers that settled Montana an- 
swered the call of the new frontier in 
Alaska, with its gold and grandeur. 

Ten years ago, in the 81st Congress, I was 
able to do something about my wish to help 
develop this great land. We had before the 
Interior Committee Delegate BarTLert’s 
H. R. 331, and I took an active part in the 
extensive hearings on this bill, and in bring- 
ing it to the floor of this body in 1950. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED FULLY 

Since then I have participated in the 
hearings in each and every session of Con- 
gress, and in the floor debates in each except 
the 84th Congress, when, because of adverse 
action in the House, our committee did not 
report the Alaska statehood bill I had intro- 
duced. I think I can state that each and 
every point that has been raised against the 
issue of statehood for Alaska, and against 
this particular bill making statehood a fact, 
has been answered in the debate. 

Although we are not changing the House- 
passed bill, I do believe the debate has been 
most helpful and informative. We have 
compiled a legislative history in the hear- 
ing, reports, and floor debates that have been 
accorded few measures. This long and ex- 
haustive examination and exchange of 
views is altogether fitting and proper. As 
has been pointed out by both opponents and 
proponents, this is no ordinary, common- 
place measure. In most pieces of legislation, 
if we make a mistake in one Congress, we 
can rectify it in the next, or succeeding Con- 
gresses. Not so with statehood. The grant- 
ing of statehood under our Constitution and 
historical pattern is an irrevocable act. 

Statehod for Alaska is for the ages—for 
the future of our country, and, hence, for 
the future of the Free World. “ 


BILL THE FRUIT OF LONG STUDY 


As I have pointed out, this step has 
been most exhaustively considered in every 
Co} over the past decade. The bill be- 
fore us is the fruit of this long inquiry and 
examination. While I would not contend 
that it differs from other human products 
and is perfect, nevertheless it is a good bill. 
It is a workable bill. It is a bill that will 
enable the citizens of the new State to de- 
velop their natural and human resources in 
the American way. At the same time it 
gives the Defense Department everything for 
which it arked for our security in that stra- 
tegic spot in the world—the only place where 
Russian communism and American democ- 
racy meet geographically. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of a 
more effective or dramatic action we could 
possibly take in the cold war than this action 
of extending full equality and full citizen- 
ship to the very line of Communist impe- 
rialism and despotism. 

Happily, in taking such an historic step, 
the glorious history of our country, and the 
entire American tradition is on our side. 
As I pointed out in my brief remarks open- 
ing debate on this bill, statehood never has 
failed. Our predecessors in this body have 
taken such a step on 30 different occasions, 
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admitting 35 States on a basis of equality 
with the original 13. In all the 167 years 
since Vermont, the first of those States, 
was admitted, there has never been any evi- 
dence whatever that the admission of any 
1 of the 35 was a mistake. 

Always the admission of a State has been 
proven to be in the best interests of our 
Nation, and of the people of the area ad- 
mitted. 

So, I am convinced, will it be with Alaska. 
History is on our side. 


FORMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S POSITION 


I would like to conclude my brief remarks 
on this occasion by quoting a great Presi- 
dent of the United States on the same sub- 
ject. I refer of course to Harry S Truman. 
On May 5, 1950, President Truman wrote 
the then chairman of the Interior Commit- 
tee, which was at that time considering an 
Alaska statehood bill, as follows, in part: 

“I sincerely hope that the Congress, dur- 
ing its present session, will enact legislation 
granting statehood to Alaska. The need is 
more urgent today than ever before. By 
such action, we will not only promote the 
welfare and development of the Territory, 
but also greatly strengthen the security of 
our Nation as a whole. 

“It should not be forgotten that most of 
our present States achieved statehood at a 
relatively early period of their development. 
The stimulus of being admitted as full 
partners in the Union, and the challenge of 
managing their own affairs were among 
the most significant factors contributing to 
their growth and progress. Very few of 
our existing States, at the time of their 
admission to the Union, possessed potential 
resources, both human and natural, superior 
to those of Alaska. I am confident that 
Alaska, like our present States, will grow 
with statehood and because of statehood. 


CONSTITUTION DETERMINES REPRESENTATION 


“There is no necessity for me to repeat 
at this time the arguments for statehood. 
The many qualified witnesses who have ap- 
peared before your committee have, I am 
sure, presented convincing evidence both as 
to the need for and the tangible benefits to 
be derived from statehood. There is, how- 
ever, one objection made by opponents of 
H. R. 331 which I believe requires further 
discussion because it goes beyond the ques- 
tion of statehood and raises a fundamental 
constitutional issue. I am referring to the 
objection that Alaska as a State would be 
entitled to representation in the Senate of 
the United States disproportionate to its 
population. 

“The argument is not only entirely with- 
out merit, but also directly attacks a basic 
tenet of the constitutional system under 
which this Nation has grown and pros- 
pered. Without the provision for equal 
representation in the Senate of all States, 
both great and small, regardless of popula- 
tion, there probably would have been no 
United States. This was one of the great 
compromises which the Federalist says was 
a result ‘not of theory but of a spirit of 
amity, and that mutual deference and con- 
cession which the peculiarity of our political 
situation rendered indispensable. There 
is no justification for denying statehood to 
Alaska on the basis of an issue which was 
resolved by the constitutional convention 
in 1787. 

“America justly takes pride in its record of 
fulfilling to the letter its obligations to for- 
eign nations. We should be no less scrupu- 
lous in carrying out the promises made to 
our own citizens in Alaska. The case for 
statehood rests on both legal and moral 
grounds. 

“These are troubled times. I know of few 
better ways in which we can demonstrate 
to the world our deep faith in democracy 
and the principle of self-government than 
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by admitting Alaska to the Union as the 
forty-ninth State.” 

Mr. President, I agree heartily with 
former President Truman. 

Again I want to pay tribute to the Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle and on both 
sides of this momentous issue. 

History will show that we of this Congress 
have done well by our country. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was not possible for me to be present in 
the Senate on Friday, July 11, when 
is took favorable action on S. 4035, the 
Housing Act of 1958. I was absent for 
personal reasons, because of illness in 
my family. I had prepared for the oc- 
casion of the debate on the Housing 
Act of 1958 a statement outlining my 
views with respect to the provisions in 
the bill as reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

I rise now, first, to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], on his excellent presentation 
of the housing bill, and also to com- 
mend the committee for the new provi- 
sions which were added to the bill. 

I was particularly pleased to note sec- 
tion 402 of title IV, dealing with college 
housing. A new section was added to 
title IV which authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to make loans to educational in- 
stitutions for the construction of new 
classrooms or the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting classrooms, laboratories, and re- 
lated facilities, including utilities neces- 
sary for the instruction of students or 
the administration of the institution. 

This represents a very far reaching 
and forward step in the field of Federal 
aid to education. I believe we have now 
witnessed the breakthrough insofar as 
Federal aid for the construction of 
needed educational facilities is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

I wish to support S. 4035, the Housing Act 

of 1958. F 
MEETING THE NEEDS 

I think that this bill represents con- 
structive, imaginative legislation. It shows 
what can be done in an effective way toward 
solving a great social problem, 

This omnibus housing bill is good legisla- 
tion because it tries to deal with the whole 
perspective of current housing problems. 
Many times we do not have the benefit of 
leadership to direct our attention to whole 
problems and to suggest adequate solutions 
for them. Instead, we often find ourselves 
dealing in piecemeal fashion with one part of 
& problem, trying to fill a particularly omi- 
nous crack in some dike. 

In the field of housing, in our day thanks 
largely to the concentration and devotion of 
such men as the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the other mem- 
bers of the Housing Subcommittee, we have 
not had to operate so haphazardly. The 
Housing Act of 1949, where programs were 
coordinated and objectives were laid out, and 
again the Housing Act of 1954, where these 
programs were broadened and corrected, are 
examples of Congressional response to needs 
as seen at the time. 
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Earlier In this session, we passed an emer- 
gency act to stimulate home building as an 
immediate corrective for the recession. Now 
our committee has produced a detailed study 
and adjustment of housing legislation to han- 
dle the problems as they now appear. 

This is what I mean by an example of good 
legislation—periodic complete review and ac- 
tion to correct inequities, to reexamine goals, 
and to adjust the law on various points to 
make it lead more directly to those goals. 

Thus, I wish to commend my colleagues 
who have made this reevaluation of the sit- 
uation in housing and who propose the pres- 
ent remedial bill. 

Because the Housing Act of 1958 is an 
omnibus bill, it deals with all aspects of our 
housing program. Since the need for in- 
creasing the ceiling on FHA mortgages has 
been demonstrated, this was done—the limit 
for single-family dwellings has been raised 
from $20,000 to $25,000. This provides higher 
income families with a better chance to 
finance the housing they want. 

Likewise, still existing deficiencies in hous- 
ing for armed services families in some local- 
ities have been dealt with by continuing the 
Capehart program. Additional authority to 
take care of the backlog of applications for 
direct housing loans to veterans has also 
been provided. 

I do not intend to speak on these meas- 
ures in detail. Instead I would like to direct 
my remarks to three other parts of the bill. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

First, urban renewal, America’s cities are 
fast awakening to the realization that they 
do not have to rot and die. Nor must they 
accept as inevitable giving up their role as 
centers of business and culture because of 
unplanned, inefficient, or harmful use of 
land. Aided by Federal grants for urban 
renewal, cities have been able to amass the 
large financial resources necessary for over- 
all planning and large-scale operations such 
as procuring land, clearing it, and redes- 
ignating and developing its use into efficient, 
attractive, and productive purposes. 

Through this excellent program we have 
encouraged cities to take a serious look at 
their present and at their future. As urban 
renewal has been made possible through Fed- 
eral aid, city after city has been able to 
prove that any community that cares need 
not be strangled by a spreading blight of 
congestion and decay. 

The difficulties that have beset the pro- 
gram of urban renewal are not severe. They 
can be corrected by a long-term commit- 
ment to the cause of aid for urban renewal 
by the Federal Government, by more flex- 
ible and realistic planning provisions, by a 
less-stringent restriction on the amount of 
land that can be used for commercial pur- 
poses, and by an adjustment of the criteria 
making relocation payments to families. All 
of these things have been covered in the 
committee’s bill, which is now before us. 

The demand for continued Federal aid for 
urban renewal is clear. Applications have 
been coming in at the rate of a half-billion 
dollars a year. To meet this demand, I be- 
lieve that we must authorize the additional 
sum recommended by the committee, which 
estimates the minimum need to be some $2 
billion over a 6-year period. 

Because more and more cities are develop- 
ing plans for urban renewal, the minority 
of the committee suggests meeting the de- 
mand by reducing the share of the cost here- 
tofore supplied by the Federal Government. 
This sounds like an attractive out for those 
who want to cut down on this great program. 
But the simple fact is that the cities in 
greatest need of renewal do not have the 
financial resources to carry a bigger share of 
this program on top of their other rising 
costs. The consequence, therefore, of trying 
to force them to make a bigger contribution 
for renewal would only be to make it impos- 
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sible for most of them to participate at all. 
That would reduce the demand, all right, but 
it would leave the cities choking with swell- 
ing slums and dying of strangulating com- 
merce. Let us not sabotage urban renewal 
by making the cost unbearably high. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Second, I should like to talk about public 
housing. Frankly, our public-housing pro- 
gram has not been working as we intended 
when we established it. We have built only 
8,200 units of the 70,000 projected in the 1956 
act. 

This does not imply that there is no need 
for low-rent housing, One-fourth of our 
people are still ill housed. Fifty percent of 
the families displaced by urban renewal can- 
not afford adequately privately provided 
homes. Yes, the need is here. The failure 
to meet it indicates flaws in the requirements 
of the law and in the direction and adminis- 
tration of the program. The committee, 
probing deeply into this situation to discover 
the flaws, now suggests some solutions. I 
hope that with these changes the desperately 
needed low-rent program really gets off the 
ground. 

Basically, the trouble has been overcen- 
tralization and overbureaucratization. Local 
initiative has been strangled by attempted 
administration from Washington. Instead 
of general supervision from above, the local 
authorities have been subjected to detailed 
management. This is proved by the ludi- 
crous examples of Public Housing Adminis- 
tration actions cited here so persuasively last 
Wednesday by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in his 
discussion of title IV of the Housing Act. 

The bill before us proposes to allow local 
public housing authorities to tailor their low- 
rent program to meet the needs of their own 
communities. They will be able to disperse 
the units. They will be able to refurbish 
existing housing for public housing use. 
They will be able to set the rents. They 
will be permitted to sell units to overincome 
occupants or allow them to remain by paying 
unsubsidized rent. They will be tted ta 
use one-third of the residual receipts for 
public-housing purposes with the remainder 
going to accelerate the amortization of capi- 
tal debt—this being an incentive for better 
management. They will be allowed to utilize 
social guidance services. They will be en- 
couraged to use urban renewal land for public 
housing where such use is appropriate. 

All of these revisions are reasonable meas- 
ures recommended by thoughtful people in- 
cluding interested groups who have encoun- 
tered the trouble. The revisions are designed 
to make the public-housing program serve 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

This purpose was to provide wholesome 
neighborhood environments for people who 
for financial reasons have not been able to 
live in such environments hitherto. 

A wholesome neighborhood is not one of 
huge, institutional-type structures, concen- 
trated in some part of the city, and re- 
stricted for all practical purposes to com= 
plete down-and-outers. One of the hin- 
drances discouraging people from leaving 
their present substandard housing has been 
that self-respecting, ambitious families hesi- 
tate to move to a place that is mostly a 
refuge for hard-core welfare cases, and 
where, if they do decide to reestablish them- 
selves, they will be evicted if they succeed 
in raising their level of living. 

Public housing was not meant to be 
charity. It was meant to provide a sound 
opportunity for people to make a better life 
for their families by escaping from un- 
healthy, depressing, and degrading circum- 
stances so that they could have a chance to 
improve themselves in other ways. 

Decent public housing was to be the place 
where we broke into the cycle of delin- 
quency, disease, low earning power, poor en- 
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vironment. It was to give a start toward 
economic and cultural improvement. If we 
expect it to work, we cannot throw a psy- 
chological block in the way by penalizing 
financial improvement. We should not 
threaten to pull the house out from under a 
family and send them back to more expen- 
sive substandard housing than they occu- 
pied before. The prospect of purchasing and 
remaining in their home in a satisfactory _ 
neighborhood will provide the security and 
incentive for a family’s cultural and eco- 
nomic advance. 

What I have been saying is that if the 
public housing program has not succeeded 
up to now, it is time that we put into effect 
the suggestions of the best minds, public and 
private, that are wrestling with this problem, 
That thinking is represented by the solu- 
tions suggested by the committee. I hope 
we accept this title as it stands, 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


Third, I would like to say a few words 
about the college housing program. Under 
this program, funds are made available to be 
borrowed by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Next to increasing faculty salaries to 
attract and retain good teachers, capital for 
facilities has been the greatest need of col- 
leges. This need will double and treble in 
the next decade as the population boom 
reaches college age. 

To enable colleges to accept this swarm of 
education seekers, the committee proposes to 
extend loans from the present highly suc- 
cessful housing program to cover also bulld- 
ing for general educational purposes. 

I am especially pleased to see this title in 
the bill. I was a cosponsor of S. 3713, which 
proposed a similar broadening of the college 
housing loan idea to cover other educational 
facilities. 

The utility of this approach should be 
self-evident. Some deficiencies in education 
we find hard to reach. Increasing faculty 
salaries is one of these. But allowing col- 
leges to pay for facilities while using them 
as proposed by this bill will enable these col- 
leges to use a greater share of current reve- 
nue for immediate instructional needs. 

We must begin now to face this crisis of 
the colleges that will soon become cata- 
strophic. We have ignored it too long al- 
ready. The money for facilities has got to be 
made available. Private schools especially 
have no source of loan funds. Their facilities 
are needed along with those of public insti- 
tutions to help handle the coming college 
population. The loan proposal in this billisa 
simple, direct way to provide for that need. 

HOUSING FOR HUMANITY 

There are many other portions of this om- 
nibus housing bill, deserving of enthusiastic 
support in the Senate. In particular, I com- 
mend the committee for providing for re- 
search in farm housing. I commend them 
for the special consideration they have given 
to housing problems of our senior citizens. I 
commend them for providing mortgage in- 
surance to facilitate construction of nursing 
homes. 

The aim of our whole housing program is 
to make a better place for living and working 
out of our communities of every size. Cities 
have peculiarly severe problems of over- 
crowding and decay. Rural communities 
have other problems, some of which this 
bill hopes also to solve. 

Our housing program constitutes one of 
the most important human functions of 
government. Here we really touch people 
where they live. We stand to make con- 
tinued and substantial progress toward 
meeting present deficiencies in our Nation’s 
housing through passage of this bill. I am 
proud to support it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


wish the Record to state very clearly 
that I am wholeheartedly in support of 
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S. 4035 as it was presented in the Senate. 
I wish to commend the leadership for its 
timely and expeditious passage. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has the floor. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly consider humane 
slaughter legislation as reported from 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. At 
that time there will be an an attempt 
made on the floor of the Senate to rein- 
state the House-passed bill which is iden- 
tical to S. 1497, which I introduced on 
February 6, 1958, and which was defeated 
by a vote of 10 to 5 in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Since the defeat of this legislation in 
the Committee there have been many 
highly critical editorials in our Nation’s 
newspapers. One such editorial ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
June 20. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this editorial entitled “Hu- 
mane Slaughter Runaround” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News of June 20, 
1958] 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER RUNAROUND 

Some time ago, the House passed a hu- 
mane slaughter bill, forbidding United States 
Government agencies to buy meat from sup- 
pliers using the brutal, inhumane methods 
of killing meat animals still in use in far too 
many United States slaughterhouses. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee now has 
approved a substitute bill. This one di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to study 
the subject for 2 years, while countless more 
animals die in agony, and then submit a 
proposal to Congress for a humane slaughter 
law. 

STOP TORTURING MEAT ANIMALS TO DEATH 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat of 
Louisiana, backs this bill with the tired old 
plea that the subject requires further re- 
search—disregarding the facts that humane 
slaughter methods have been successfully 
used in most of Western Europe for years, 
and that a few United States packers (nota- 
bly Hormel) have long found them both suc- 
cessful and profitable. 

We hope the Senate will give the boot to 
this heartless and hypocritical substitute 
measure and pass the House bill promptly. 


REFUGE HARBOR AT KNIFE RIVER, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent article in a national magazine at- 
tacked the construction of a small-boat 
refuge harbor at Knife River, Minn., as a 
typical “pork barrel” project which was 
serving only six fishermen at a great cost 
to the Government. 

A recent article in the Duluth News- 
Tribune by Mr. James Myhers discusses 
this project and points out that not 6 but 
12 fishermen use this small harbor, and 
develops the many economic improve- 
ments which have resulted from the har- 
bor far beyond the simple provision of a 
refuge from storms. 

I may add at this point that some of 
the articles which are published on the 
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subject of these worthy projects are any- 
thing but enlightening. They are good 
fiction reading, but fall far short on facts 
and truth. Thank goodness that people 
who are closely associated with the proj- 
ects, such as Mr, James Myhers, are able 
to set the record straight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled “Struggle 
Pays Off at Knife River,” published in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
July 6, 1958] 


HARBOR Work Snows RESULTS—STRUGGLE 
PAYS OFF AT KNIFE RIVER 
(By Jim Myhers) 

KNIFE River.—A struggle to build a harbor 
is starting to pay off for this fishing village 
on Lake Superior’s north shore between Two 
Harbors and Duluth. 

Tons of fish unloaded at the harbor are 
increasing each year. And land near the 
channel is attracting home builders, 

The rise in prosperity is the result of back- 
breaking work and patience. Knife River 
men cleared a dense growth of trees, used 
the logs for pilings, dredged and filled while 
waiting for a Federal agency to appropriate 
funds. 

Twelve commercial fishing boats operating 
out of the harbor last year returned with 183 
tons, an increase of 40 tons over 1956 and 95 
tons over 1955. They made 1,207 round trips 
last season, 

But work to improve the harbor of refuge, 
formed like a Y, is not over for the hardy 
fishermen of this small town. 

Adolph Ojard, president of the Knife River 
Cooperative Association, said another break- 
water, angling off the harbor’s mouth, is 
needed. 

A 215-foot breakwater at present protects 
the inlet from northeasters, which can create 
havoc on the shore. 

Ojard said the organization has planted 
red maple trees along a road near the harbor, 
and white spruce on the beach; 5,000 seed- 
lings were planted in all. He said more trees, 
donatedby St. Louis County, will be planted. 

And, he added, the county has promised 
to put in a road which would run along the 
south side of the harbor. 

Organization members also intend to in- 
stall a marina, a basin providing a secure 
mooring for boats. New docks will be added, 
too, Ojard said. 

Like many men living here, his work is 
associated with the lake, He's a commercial 
fisherman and captain of the steam tug 
Edna G., based at Two Harbors. 

He said the harbor can provide safe re- 
fuge for 50 boats—commercial and recrea- 
tional. The association charges a $1 per 
foot a year for boats which use the harbor. 

Nine new homes have been built near the 
harbor’s rocky shore. 

“They wouldn’t be here if it hadn’t been 
for the harbor,” said Joseph Liberty, a former 
association president who operates a grocery 
store. “The possibilities now, we feel, are 
unlimited.” 

A swamp dotted with tamarack once cov- 
ered the land where the harbor is now lo- 
cated. “The trees were so close that you 
could hardly walk through the area,” Ojard 
said. 

The trees were cut by hand and huge rocks 
lining the shore were removed. 

That was the first step in building the 
harbor by the association which was formed 
in 1940. Its members had used the mouth 
of Knife River to berth their boats, “but it 
was unsafe,” Liberty remrarked. A number 
of craft were wrecked because of high winds 
and waves. 
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The association originally consisted of 60 
members, each of whom came up with $100 
to buy shore property. It was cleared, sur- 
veyed and platted in 18 lots which sold for 
$100 each. Another $17,000 was added to the 
organization’s fund with the sale of 168 
shares, Ojard reported. 

An unknown number of man-hours were 
voluntered in removing the trees, digging 
the channel, putting in piling, and working 
on other jobs. Ojard estimated funds paid 
for contracted work and free labor would to- 
tal nearly $60,000. 

As the harbor was being built the associa- 
tion waited for Federal financial aid. It was 
11 years before they received help. 

Funds were sought for the breakwater— 
along with dredging and other construc- 
tion—because without it Lake Superior con- 
tinued to fill the harbor with silt and block 
larger boats from leaving. 

The Government’s approval for the project 
came in March 1945, and United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget appropriations were voted 
in 1956. The United States Corps of Engi- 
neers handled the bidding. 

It might be noted that 2 months ago 
a national magazine suggested funds for the 
harbor were a Federal giveaway. The pub- 
lication, in an editorial, said only six boats 
were using the harbor, hinting the Govern- 
ment had tossed away funds for a needless 
project. 

But such was not the case, for the maga- 
zine neglected to mention the town’s free 
labor. And the fact it had to prove how vital 
the harbor was before it received Federal aid. 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
issue of ethics in government has again 
been raised most forcefully by recent dis- 
closures here in Washington. One of 
the most important public statements 
which I have read on this subject is an 
address by the distinguished Governor of 
Minnesota, the Honorable Orville L. 
Freeman, to the Minnesota State Bar 
Association on June 19, 1958. 

I believe that Governor Freeman’s re- 
marks are deserving of the widest possi- 
ble circulation. He has made an emi- 
nent contribution to the whole discus- 
sion of elevating the tone of government 
at all levels. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
nor Freeman’s remarks be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ETHICS In GOVERNMENT 


(Address to Minnesota State Bar Association 
by Governor Orville L. Freeman, St. Paul, 
Minn., June 19, 1958) 


I regard the subject of ethics in govern- 
ment as one vital aspect of the most critic- 
ally urgent problem we face in the world 
today: the survival and supremacy of free, 
democratic government. Democracy today 
faces a challenge more critical, more im- 
mediate, and more important for the future 
of our civilization than ever in history. It 
must prove its effectiveness in meeting the 
basic needs of human beings. It must prove 
its ability to solve the problems created by 
changes that are thrust upon us more rapidly 
than at any earlier period—changes in popu- 
lation, changes in science and technology, 
changes in the relationships among men and 
nations. 

In our efforts to meet these challenges, 
both on the home front and in the sensitive 
field of international relations, we are going 
to have to make tough choices and criticaily 
important decisions. Tremendous responsi- 
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bilities lie on the shoulders of leaders in 
government. Tremendous responsibility 
likewise rests with public opinion and with 
the citizens of our democracy. 

Today, then, democratic government must 
make decisions in the national and inter- 
national fields that will determine our suc- 
cess in competition with the menacing 
threat of the increasing power of Soviet 
communism. At home, government is pro- 
gressively becoming involyed in more things 
that affect our daily lives. Its responsibill- 
ties for the education of the young and the 
well-being of the old are increasing in scope, 
in importance, and in cost. Efficiency, econ- 
omy, and honesty in government are be- 
coming more important than ever before, if 
only because government itself has become 
more important and decisive in every aspect 
of our lives. 

I suppose that there are few principles to 
which more lip-service is given, and on which 
there is more unanimity, than that which 
applies to the importance of integrity in 
government. Yet evidences of cynicism re- 
lating to ethics in government appear con- 
stantly—in learned discussions, in articles 
in popular magazines, in after-dinner stories, 
and in cartoons, They even appear in news 
headlines. They cannot help but affect— 
and refiect—the average citizen’s attitude 
toward government. 

Any attitude that diminishes the confi- 
dence and respect for government held by 
citizens in our democracy is serious. Any 
situation that gives rise to such an attitude 
must be investigated and corrected. 

I should like to make my own position on 
the need for measures to raise standards of 
ethics in government very clear. 

First, I believe that prevailing ethical 
standards in government are probably higher 
than corresponding standards in many areas 
of the business world. I regard the over- 
whelming majority of the men and women 
I know in public office to be honest and sin- 
cere. They work long and hard to represent 
the people who elect them, and to carry out 
their own standards of integrity. 

There are some scoundrels in politics and 
government—just as there are in law and in 
business, and in every profession and occu- 
pation, These few exceptions do not typify 
the most serious aspect of the problem, for 
they can be dealt with. The real difficulty 
lies not in punishing the scoundrel, but in 
drawing the line between the various shad- 
ings of gray, that are rarely black or white. 
Our great responsibility is to establish rules, 
standards, and conditions that will raise the 
level of ethical practice so high that it is in 
fact above reproach, 

Second, I regard raising the standards of 
ethics and morality in government here in 
Minnesota as a bipartisan responsibility. 
Adequate measures toward this goal should 
have the support of both parties, and, there- 
fore, such measures should not be made into 
partisan campaign issues. When I appointed 
the Committee on Ethics in Government last 
year, its composition was as bipartisan as I 
could make it. The members of that com- 
mittee, men and women who have earned 
the highest respect of their fellow citizens, 
have given serious and careful study to 
many aspects of the problem. I am in- 
formed that they plan to do their best to 
prevent the possibility of their recommenda- 
tions becoming a partisan issue by schedul- 
ing their final report to be made after the 
election next November. 

I understand and agree with their timing, 
although it makes my task here tonight a 
little more difficult. In the absence of rec- 
ommendations from the committee, my re- 
marks are necessarily more reserved than 
they otherwise would be, if the committee’s 
recommendations were available. I do want 
to express my confidence that the report and 
recommendations of this committee will 
merit your careful study and considered 
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support. I don’t know what they will be; 
but based on them I expect to make some 
specific recommendations to the next legis- 
lative session, 

Permit me to take this occasion to express 
my appreciation to Chairman Charles Turck 
and to the committee members for their dili- 
gent efforts; to all who have cooperated so 
generously with them; to Attorney General 
Miles Lord, whom I consulted before ap- 
pointing the committee and who has given 
generously of his time and attention; to 
Assistant Attorney General Sidney Berde 
who, at the attorney general’s direction, has 
provided outstanding staff and research sery- 
ice; to other members of State and local 
government who have cooperated whole- 
heartedly; to all of these and to the public 
at large whose members have indicated their 
approval of this study of ethics in govern- 
ment, I want to express my gratitude, This 
kind of selfless dedication to the cause of 
better government is, at the same time, chal- 
lenging and inspiring. 

The third point I wish to make in the ef- 
fort to raise the standards of ethics in gov- 
ernment in Minnesota is an appeal to the 
special responsibility of the legal profession, 
and, therefore, of the Minnesota Bar Associ- 
ation, in working toward that goal. 

Before outlining the special responsibili- 
ties that rest on the legal profession, it 
should be noted that a fair share of respon- 
sibility for ethical standards rests on public 
officials themselves, on the voters who elect 
them (and on those who fail to vote), and 
on the press and other communications me- 
dia, because of their influence on public 
opinion. 

Members of the bar, however, have a 
unique obligation in this field, as well as 
special contributions to make. As lawyers, 
we secure the privilege to practice our pro- 
fession from the State. As a profession, we 
know the meaning and importance of stand- 
ards and a code of ethics. Because of our 
special training, and because government 
and the law are inseparable, lawyers are 
elected and appointed to government office 
in far greater proportionate numbers than 
are persons from any other profession or oc- 
cupation. The 45 lawyers in the Minnesota 
Legislature make up 23 percent of its total 
membership. 

I would be the last to suggest that this 
proportion is too high. On the contrary, I 
should like to take this occasion to pay 
tribute to the invaluable contributions that 
lawyers have made to the public service and 
to democratic government, More than 40 
years ago, in an article in the American Bar 
Association Journal, Senator Borah phrased 
the great and exceptional service given by 
the lawyer thus: “From the beginning he 
has stood with firmness and remarkable vi- 
sion about the birth scenes of human rights. 
The great charters of human freedom are in 
his handwriting; the great statutes of jus- 
tice and equity are of his shaping; and the 
noblest institutions of the human mind bear 
the imprint of his genius * * * We as a 
profession owe a vast amount to our age and 
time; the public has a right to expect much 
at our hands.” 

The public has, indeed, the right to expect 
of lawyers seryices in proprotion to their 
ability. But there is another important 
reason why members of the bar should give 
particular attention to ethical codes and 
standards. That reason arises out of the 
nature of the practice of law in its relation 
to government, particularly as it relates to 
lawyer-legislators, both in carrying out their 
lawmaking functions and in their practice 
before administrative agencies of Govern- 
ment. This being the case, I believe law- 
yers should be especially sensitive to anything 
that smacks even remotely of personal gain 
at the expense of the public. In other words, 
I believe lawyers should hold themselves to 
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a higher standard of public service than any- 
one else. 

I intend to refer to this problem at greater 
length—under the last of these major spe- 
cific problem areas which I want to present 
for your consideration. The three problem 
areas I should like to discuss specifically are: 
first, campaign funds; second, lobbying; and 
third, conflict of interest. 

Politics, political parties, and elections are 
among the greatest and most essential at- 
tributes of our free Government. With each 
year, and with each new medium of commu- 
nication through which candidates and par- 
ties try to reach the voters, this process be- 
comes more expensive. Certainly the 
methods used to raise the money necessary 
to finance political campaigns have an im- 
portant bearing on ethics in Government. 

Lest some of you may have less awareness 
of the cost of political campaigns than I 
have—let me briefly note some of the figures 
reported on political expenditures made in 
connection with the 1956 election. The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions reported that direct expenditures in 
behalf of the Republican candidates totaled 
$20,685,387—and on behalf of Democratic 
candidates, $11,919,061. And these direct ex- 
penditures do not include all of the volun- 
teer committee expenditures and those of 
local committees that are not required to 
report to Washington. Look estimated that 
the total cost of the 1956 presidential cam- 
paign amounted to $200 million. 

It is not my purpose here to either justify 
the total amounts that are spent on political 
campaigns, or to evaluate the effectiveness of 
various kinds of expenditure. But what is 
beyond dispute is that if political parties 
and candidates are to fulfill their functions 
properly—and remember always that these 
functions are essential to our democracy—if 
they are to reach the people and explain their 
programs, huge amounts of money must be 
spent. 

The source of these funds is without ques- 
tion a matter of critical importance. We all 
know that one major source is well-financed 
pressure groups having a stake in specific 
legislation or specific programs. Now there 
is nothing essentially wrong in trying to se- 
cure the election of those who will support 
your interests—in fact, this idea is inherent 
in the principle of representative democracy, 
But often the balance is wrong. To illus- 
trate: the Senate Elections Subcommittee 
reported that in the last national election the 
15 million union members who were asked to 
make voluntary contributions to help elect 
people who would support their interests 
managed to raise and contribute nearly as 
much as 12 wealthy families contributed in 
that campaign. If the goal is the greatest 
good for the greatest number, or representa- 
tion of interests in some relation to their 
proportion in the total population, there is 
something alarmingly out of balance in a 
ratio of 15 million families to 12 families. 

Time does not permit an analysis here of 
all of the major sources of campaign funds. 
Substantial sums are frequently contributed 
by wealthy individual contributors who hope 
to be named to positions of trust, often more 
honorary then powerful. Sometimes funds 
are contributed by those who hope in return 
to receive special favors—and this practice 
can certainly not be reconciled with Govern- 
ment dedicated to the public interest and the 
highest level of integrity. 

Further analysis and illustration would 
merely serve to emphasize the point that the 
source of campaign funds has a great deal 
to do with the problem of standards of ethics 
in government. Or to put it a bit more 
succinctly—if too much money comes from 
too few sources, the elected official may be in 
reality more of a private than a public 
official. 

What can and should we do about it? 
There are two methods of approach—the neg- 
ative and the positive—and the tendency has 
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been until very recently to use the negative 
approach almost exclusively. 

One negative method of control has been 
to forbid certain groups (notably unions and 
corporations) from contributing. This is 
said to be justified to the extent that it is 
meant to prevent money that properly be- 
longs to many people from being used for 
purposes that some of them might not want. 
The defects of this approach are that it ap- 
plies inequitably, and it cannot really be 
enforced. 

' Business Week reported that while “the 
Corrupt Practices Act bans gifts by corpora- 
tions and labor unions * * * there are ways 
to get around these Federal prohibitions. 
Top management people sometimes get spe- 
cial bonus arrangements or unquestioned ex- 
pense accounts that enable them to make 
substantial donations.” 

Fortune stated: “Corporations * * * 
cover up contributions by listing them in 
various expense accounts. The boss’ secre- 
tary appears as the purchaser of blocks of 
tickets to $100-a-plate dinners. Executives 
contribute handsomely to campaign chests 
with the understanding they will get their 
money back in bonuses.” 

Another negative method of control that is 
common is to set a limit on individual con- 
tributions, such as that of $5,000 set by Fed- 
eral law. But when many members of one 
family make such contributions, the limit 
becomes relatively meaningless. Those who 
so desire can donate to many different volun- 
teer committees. Actually there are count- 
less other ways by which the intent of such 
laws can be evaded. There is no limit, for 
example, as to how much a corporation may 
pay a politician as an honorarium for making 
a speech, or how much can be paid by a pub- 
lisher to a candidate for an article. 

For all of these reasons, this negative 
method of control is relatively ineffective. 

Another negative approach has been to 
attempt to limit the total amount that can 
be spent—by candidates, by parties, or by 
committees. The intent behind this kind of 
law likewise seems to be unattainable—partly 
because it is unlikely that any limit could 
be put on the number of volunteer commit- 
tees that can be organized, and because it is 
hardly possible to limit the amount that 
might be contributed in services and effort 
by individuals and volunteers (who might 
continue to draw salaries from their em- 
ployers while working for candidates.) 

A further factor is that most limits that 
have been fixed are so far below the amount 
of money that is actually spent that they 
are completely unrealistic. This is partly 
because most such legal limits were set at 
a time when money was worth more, and 
also when expensive mediums of communi- 
cations were used less. 

There is a place, of course, for negative 
methods of control of campaign funds. If 
they are to be effective I believe substantial 
revision is necessary. In the first place, if 
limits are to be set, those limits should be 
Teasonable and realistic in terms of modern 
campaign methods and present-day cam- 
paign costs. Reporting of expenditures 
should be made honestly and by those who 
can be held responsible. I understand that 
a technique that works fairly well in Brit- 
ain is that of requiring each candidate to 
appoint an agent who is responsible for all 
the money spent in behalf of his candidacy. 

I believe that it is pertinent to point out 
that there are certain inequities inherent 
in limiting amounts that may be spent. 
Such limits—assuming each side were to 
spend the limit—would favor the ins, those 
who are well known or who can get pub- 
licity without paying for it, those who have 
the right kind of name, and those who might 
be in favor with the press and other commu- 
nication mediums. 

Certainly the law should prohibit effec- 
tively not only practices that tend to be cor- 
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rupt or to have a corrupting influence, but 
also those that would subvert the public 
interest. In Minnesota our laws should be 
examined carefully with these principles in 
mind, and revised accordingly. I am hopeful 
that the Committee on Ethics in Government 
will make such recommendations, and I can 
assure you their recommendations will get 
careful personal attention from the governor. 

Before turning from the subject of the 
financing of political campaigns, I should 
like to ask your serious consideration of the 
principle that negative measures are not 
enough. One of the most constructive steps 
we could take to develop higher standards 
of political behavior would be to provide for 
sounder, healthier methods of financing our 
political parties and campaign. 

I am sure that no one will dispute the 
soundness of the principle that we should 
aim at small contributions from large num- 
bers of people rather than large contribu- 
tions from a few people. There have been 
several encouraging beginnings along this 
line, and polls have indicated a general con- 
sensus in favor of this principle. In Minne- 
sota, a law passed in 1955 gives some en- 
couragement to campaign contributions by 
allowing limited amounts as income deduc- 
tions for income-tax purposes, on the same 
plane of respectability as contributions to 
the Red Cross, the Community Chest, and 
other socially desirable activities. 

The most promising suggestion, in my 
opinion, is the proposal for giving a tax 
credit on the Federal income tax for a limited 
amount; for example, $10 contributed to the 
political party or candidate selected by the 
taxpayer. This would really encourage in- 
dividual contributions of whatever amount 
was set as the limit. The individual con- 
tributor would determine to whom his con- 
tribution was made. The raising of money 
and the persuading of the people would still 
be up to the parties and the candidates. 
Money would, to be sure, come from tax- 
payers’ funds, as it should for an essential 
function of democratic government. Small 
contributions from many people would be 
a great forward step. It would make it pos- 
sible for hard-pressed candidates to reject 
big contributions from a few who might 
have a selfish purpose in mind, and still be 
able to present their case to the people. 
Otherwise, in the heat of a campaign the 
best-intentioned candidate may find him- 
self accepting contributions so large that 
his complete independence and impartiality 
may be endangered in the performance of 
his public duties after election. 

The second problem area I wish to dis- 
cuss briefly is that of lobbying, and the 
question of lobby registration. The Federal 
Government and 38 States have laws regu- 
lating lobbying, and Minnesota is, therefore, 
one of only ten States that have no such law. 

Lobbying, as generally understood, has 
become an accepted and essential part of our 
governmental process. Government prob- 
lems have progressively become more com- 
plex, and legislation increasingly has broad 
effects on economic activity and on the 
interests of various groups. It is essential 
that such groups should have an opportun- 
ity to present their points of view to legis- 
lators and legislative committees as they 
are considering action to be taken. Thus, 
those who engage in lobbying can be per- 
forming a valuable, and sometimes an in- 
dispensable, public service; provided, of 
course, that the methods used are appro- 
priate, honest, and above board. 

There is another aspect of lobbying, other 
than the use of improper methods, that 
presents a menace to the public interest. 
That is the likelihood that the weight and 
influence of any particular lobby may be 
all out of proportion to the weight it should 
have in terms of the interest represented. 
To members of the legal profession it is 
taken for granted that both sides should 
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have an equal and fair opportunity to be 
heard. Yet this ideal is frequently violated 
in hearings before our legislative bodies. 

Consider as an illustration a situation that 
frequently recurs before legislative commit- 
tees. The action under consideration is of 
great economic importance to a special in- 
terest group that represents a relatively 
small number of people. It is also technical 
and involved; and a full understanding of 
the effect that the proposed legislation will 
have—both on the interested group and 
on the public in general—requires specialized 
knowledge that members of the legislature 
do not have. Lobbyists of great skill and 
ability present the point of view of the spe- 
cial interest group to the legislators. They 
have—and should have—the right to do 
this. But, in the absence of equal skill and 
ability to be used to present the other side of 
such a controversial issue, it is more than 
probable that the interest of the public as a 
whole will be neglected. It is possible, too, 
that the legislators who must act on the 
matter are unaware of just how large a 
fraction of the general public is represented 
by the lobby in question. 

In my opinion the right kind of legisla- 
tion relating to lobbying in Minnesota could 
help to solve some of these problems, Cor- 
rupt and improper methods can be effec- 
tively prohibited. Registration and dis- 
closure of sources of funds and the ex- 
penditure of funds used in lobbying, and 
of the individuals and organizations and 
interests involved can be very effective, pro- 
vided the disclosure is open to press and 
public and is made in time for the legis- 
lators themselves to know the nature and 
extent of the group doing the lobbying. 

There are a number of problems involved 
in drafting legislation designed to regulate 
lobbying effectively in the interest of in- 
tegrity and the general public. There are 
important constitutional questions that 
must be met. We in Minnesota can benefit 
by the experiences of 38 States and the 
Federal Government, and I know that a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ethics 
is giving very serious consideration to all of 
these problems. I am confident that its 
recommendations will merit serious consid- 
eration and I hope to be able to recommend 
their suggestions for enactment at the next 
session of our legislature. 

The third problem area is that of ethics 
and conflict of interest. This is perhaps the 
most difficult area, because of the complexity 
of problems involved and the difficulty of de- 
fining, and drawing a line, between shadings 
of gray that are neither black nor white. 
This is an area in which lawyers can per- 
haps be of the greatest help, and in which 
lawyer-legislators are frequently involved. 
This is also an area in which the Canons 
of Legal Ethics offer principles that can be 
adapted to the problems at hand. 

Let me illustrate. As lawyers, we have 
had drilled into us from law school that “no 
man can serve two masters,” and as citizens 
we know that members of the legislature, as 
well as those in any other elective office, are 
elected to serve their constituents. Yet 
membership in the State legislature is only a 
part-time occupation, and except for a few 
months each biennium each member has 
another occupation or profession. This dual 
position has within it by its very nature real 
dangers of conflict of interest. 

Ethical standards which the public has a 
Tight to expect from those it elects to public 
office seem to me to include the avoidance, 
on the part of legislators, of those whose 
conflicts of interest that would tend to im- 
pair their independence of judgment in car- 
rying out their legislative duties. And the 
Canons of Legal Ethics admonish lawyers to 
“avoid not only situations where a con- 
flict is actually presented, but also those in 
which a conflict is likely to develop. And 
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I would add to this—avoid situations which 
on their face might lead to misunderstand- 
ing, rumor, or suspicion by fellow legislators 
or fellow citizens. 

The question arises as to whether these 
standards and principles require that lawyer- 
legislators must be expected to forego or re- 
ject retainers from clients having matters 
involving State legislation. Let’s face this 
question honestly. If we do, I would say em- 
phatically that the answer is “Yes.” I say 
this with strong emphasis; for at the very 
least, such a lawyer-legislator on retainer 
will be regarded with suspicion by his fel- 
low lawmakers with the result that some 
will say, “If the lawyers can do it, why can’t 
I?” From this will flow ugly rumors, hard 
feelings, and a generally lower moral tone 
with the legislative product too often the re- 
sult of special-interest competition rather 
than concern for the overall public good. In 
addition, it seems to me virtually impossible 
for a lawyer-legislator on retainer to avoid 
being influenced by the interest of his client 
in the particular matter on which he must 
cast his vote. 

You may ask whether it would be possible 
to frame a law that would take care of such 
an “iffy” problem. Perhaps it is not possible. 
But I do believe that it would be possible to 
express that principle in a code of ethics. I 
believe that standards of this kind can and 
should be developed and observed. I am 
sure that the observance of such standards 
would do much to increase public respect 
and confidence, to decrease tensions and sus- 
picions that often exist among legislators 
themselves, and to elevate the tone and the 
product of our vitally important legislative 
halls. 

The public has, in recent years, become 
increasingly aware of this problem. Again 
and again I have heard suggestions for legis- 
lation that would require candidates for the 
legislature, whether lawyers or not, to dis- 
close their principal sources of outside in- 
come, in order that citizens might know of 
any other interests they might have that 
might conflict with the public interest. 
These suggestions in themselves indicate a 
degree of public suspicion and concern. 

I should like to express here another prin- 
ciple that seems clear to me. I believe that 
any conscientious public servant, legislator 
or administrator, ought to disassociate him- 
self—as a judge does—from taking part in a 
decision that would result in a special and 
unique personal gain for himself that would 
not accrue to others. Let me make clear 
what I mean by this qualifying clause. Ob- 
viously one would not expect legislators to 
refrain from voting on a measure that pro- 
vided gains from all citizens simple because 
they themselves would gain too. But when 
a legislator, by virtue of his business or pro- 
fession, has a substantial special pecuniary 
interest in whether or not certain legislation 
is enacted, I think he should refrain from 
participating in that decision. 

Another area in which the question of 
conflict of interest arises applies to the prac- 
tice of lawyer-legislators before State admin- 
istrative bodies, such as the railroad and 
warehouse commission. An influential leg- 
islator, in his capacity as legislator, can do 
much that is of concern to such an admin- 
istrative body. Does this fact have any bear- 
ing on the fate of his client before such a 
body? Does his position as a legislator have 
any bearing on his selection by a client? 
And is this in the public interest? I believe 
that these questions deserve careful consid- 
eration—and that such an honest considera- 
tion will result in measures to restrict and 
regulate such practice. It is my considered 
judgment that it should be illegal for lawyer- 
legislators to appear professionally represent- 
ing private clients for a fee before such 
agencies of Government. 
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The Subcommittee on Conflict of Interest 
of the Ethics in Government Committees has 
analyzed several established principles of 
legal ethics as they relate to these problems. 
Certain relevant principles may be noted 
here. 

Canon 26 provides that “A lawyer openly, 
and in his true character, may render pro- 
fessional services before legislative or other 
bodies, regarding proposed legislation and in 
advocacy of claims before departments of 
government, upon the same principles of 
ethics which justify his appearance before 
the courts * * *” and in connection with 
this canon, the Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices has ruled: “A lawyer member of the 
committee of the legislature should make 
clear to his colleagues any interest of his 
clients which might be affected by legislation 
dealt with by such committee.” 

The single idea repeated by opinions of the 
Committee on Ethics relating to an attorney 
in public life is that he may not, “even at 
personal sacrifice,” accept employment from 
a party in a matter against the State and 
at the same time properly represent the 
public interest; and that an attorney should 
not only avoid all impropriety but should 
likewise avoid the appearance of impropriety. 
The committee carefully pointed out that ad- 
ministrative and regulatory bodies are cre- 
ated in the public interest. Where a lawyer 
sits as a public official, and then accepts pri- 
vate employment in a matter which may 
conflict with the interest of the public, he 
is placed in a position of extreme delicacy. 
Prudent conduct would, therefore, direct that 
the public servant eschew such employment 
that might invite adverse comment, no mat- 
ter how undeserved. This committee lan- 
guage is, of course, somewhat reserved. 
Personally, I would speak very sharply on 
this and say no attorney should get in such 
a conflicting position. 

The subcommittee is also considering what 
other States have done about the status of 
lawyers in public office. It points out, for 
example, that in Illinois, a lawyer elected to 
the legislature may not, with propriety, act 
professionally for any person or corporation 
which is actively or specially interested in 
the promotion or defeat of legislative or 
other matters proposed or pending before 
the public body of which he is a member 
or by which he is employed. As stated in 
canon 49 of the Illinois Bar Association: 
“The principle is not that these interests 
do not necessarily conflict, but that they may 
conflict.” 

By statute, New York has provided that: 
“No officer or employee of a State agency, 
member of the legislature, or legislative em- 
ployee, should have any interest, financial 
or otherwise, direct or indirect, or engage 
in any business or transaction or profes- 
sional activity * * * which is in substan- 
tial conflict with the proper discharge of 
his duties in the public interest.” And in 
New York it was found that, while legisla- 
tion could prohibit certain conflicts of in- 
terest, others rise in so many different forms 
that it would be impossible to prescribe by 
statute for inflexible enforcement. For such 
matters it found that a code of ethics was 
more desirable as a standard for guidance. 
Perhaps, in Minnesota, we should look for- 
ward to both methods as approaches to the 
problem, 

Again, in this area, I look forward to the 
carefully considered recommendations of the 
Committee on Ethics in Government. And, 
especially in this area, I look forward to the 
understanding, assistance, and cooperation 
of the members of the Minnesota bar. For 
here, and I speak as a lawyer now, our 
standards and codes, and our professional 
integrity and the public regard are involved. 
Here we as lawyers have a great opportunity 
for service. 
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In conclusion, I should like to make just 
a few general comments with regard to this 
whole problem, 

The question is often raised as to whether 
we may raise standards of ethics so high 
that we might find it even more difficult 
than we do today to recruit people of ability 
for the public service. To me, the implica- 
tions of this question are extremely serious. 
Countless public servants, great and small, 
give up personal financial gain to enter the 
public service—and their numbers are not 
confined to the legal profession. The kind 
of public officials we need and want are not 
those who enter public service for the pur- 
pose of personal financial gain. Those to 
whom any restrictions we might adopt, in 
the interest of integrity in government prove 
to be a personal handicap, can solve their 
problems very simply—they can stay out of 
public service. Otherwise, more harm than 
good will result. 

Another comment that is frequently heard 
when the subject of ethics in government 
is discussed is to the effect that the stand- 
ards that prevail must not be too bad, since 
they reflect the standards of the public at 
large. My response to this is simply that 
I believe that government standards should 
be higher. They should refiect the best in 
our society, and they should attract the best 
personnel. If we are to meet the challenges 
of this space age, we must have the best 
not the average from government. 

As I stated at the opening of this address, 
government today faces problems more com- 
plicated, more difficult, and more serious 
than ever before. Its decisions affect our 
lives more closely, and its choices will de- 
termine our future. Democratic govern- 
ment, in particular, must prove its worth, 
And it can do this only if it has the con- 
fidence and respect of the people. The high- 
est standard of integrity is essential to this 
end, 

We have an opportunity to raise those 
standards. We can do this most effectively 
and constructively, not by making partisan 
political capital of this or that departure 
from the standards that prevail, but by care- 
fully studying the conditions and practices 
that prevent higher standards—by working 
intelligently and realistically to correct those 
conditions, and thus create the kind of at- 
mosphere, and attract the kind of men and 
women, that will raise our standards. It is 
in this talk that I ask your help and coop- 
eration. It can be an invaluable and reward- 
ing contribution to the preservation and 
extension of the great principles of govern- 
ment in which we all believe. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “Ethics: State Level,” 
was published in a recent issue of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. The opening 
paragraph of the editorial reads: 


Governor Freeman keeps hammering away 
at the subject of ethics in Government and 
for this he deserves a vote of public gratitude. 
Every conceivable public interest is- served 
by a stern code of ethics rigidly adhered to, 
just as every public interest is betrayed by 
the venality in Government. The fight for 
higher standards of morality at State level— 
and that is where the Governor. is concen- 
trating his campaign—cannot be pressed too 
hard. 


The editorial points out that: 


Meanwhile the Governor makes a point 
that cannot be underscored too often—that 
any public servant, whether legislator or ad- 
ministrator, must scrupulously disassociate 
himself from any decision in which there lies 
a personal and improper element of gain. 

A State official who will not subscribe to 
this simple principle—and practice it con- 
scientiously—deserves to be retired. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ETHICS: STATE LEVEL 


Governor Freeman keeps hammering away 
at the subject of ethics in government and 
for this he deserves a vote of public grati- 
tude. Every conceivable public interest is 
served by a stern code of ethics rigidly ad- 
hered to, just as every public interest is 
betrayed by venality in government. The 
fight for higher standards of morality at the 
State level—and that is where the Governor 
is concentrating his campaign—cannot be 
pressed too hard. 

This week Freeman dealt with the touchy 
subject of lawyer-legislators in his address 
before the Minnesota State Bar Association. 
Thus he contended that such legislators 
should forgo or reject retainers from clients 
having matters involving State legislation. 
And he urged them to avoid those conflicts 
of interest that would tend to impair their 
independence of judgment in carrying out 
their legislative duties. 

The Governor was not implying, of course, 
that lawyer-legislators are the only ones who 
need to watch their ethics. It is obvious to 
any seasoned observer that conflicts of in- 
terest are by no means confined to this 
particular group of legislators. 

Yet the lawyer-legislator is beset by special 
problems. If he is not constantly on guard, 
he may easily stumble into one of those 
ever-present pitfalls where the public’s in- 
terest is profitably confused with the in- 
terest of a client seeking certain legislative 
ends. 

We are not suggesting that all lawyer-legis- 
lators suffer such confusions; but in the past 
many have suffered them, thus abridging the 
people’s right to objective and unselfish rep- 
resentation. 

The State may have a valuable guide to 
future action when the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Ethics in Government makes its re- 
port late this year. The range of this com- 
mittee’s study embraces lobbying, campaign 
funds, and conflicts of interest and at the 
next regular session of the legislature in 
January 1959 the whole subject of ethics in 
government is expected to receive a thorough 
airing. 

Meanwhile the Governor makes a point 
that cannot be underscored too often—that 
any public servant, whether legislator or 

tor, must scrupulously disasso- 
ciate himself from any decision in which 
there lies a personal and improper element 
of gain. 

A State official who will not subscribe to 
this simple principle—and practice it con- 
scientiously—deserves to be retired. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
while the Governor’s message was pri- 
marily related to the State government, 
the principles which he announces and 
dwells upon in this remarkable state- 
ment surely apply to the Federal serv- 
ice, as well. I commend the Governor 
for his excellent statement. I may say 
that his statement would be good read- 
ing for every member of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the executive and legisla- 
tive levels. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


AMERICAN POLICIES AFFECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have heard some very disconcerting and 
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discouraging news this morning. To- 
day’s news from Baghdad, Iraq, is 
sketchy, but it is also ominous. If the 
implications of the first reports are 
borne out, it is apparent that American 
foreign policy has once more suffered a 
serious and perhaps an historic defeat 
in the Middle East. There are few more 
such defeats which our policy can take. 

In dismaying succession we have wit- 
nessed the Arab-Israeli War; the Iranian 
crisis; the Suez debacle; the Turk- 
Syrian controversy; the Egyptian-Syrian 
union; the civil war in Lebanon; and 
now the revolt in Iraq. According to 
the news dispatches of recent hour, it 
is a revolt which may very well spread 
to the Kingdom of Jordan. 

One after another of the so-called 
bastions of Western strength in the 
Middle East have come tumbling down. 
Affected this time are what were sup- 
posed to be the two greatest bastions: 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower 
doctrine. It was these two alleged pil- 
lars of strength which were supposed to 
be our protection in the Middle East 
and which were supposed to be designed 
to give stability to that area and to 
forward its progress. 

Our policy in the Middle East has 
supposedly been based on the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine. But 
apparently both of them have failed 
utterly in Iraq. 

Earlier we had found that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine was meaningless, so far 
as Lebanon was concerned. For many 
months we have also known that Amer- 
ica’s participation in the Baghdad Pact 
is half in and half out—in just enough 
to cause irritation; out just enough to 
make us ineffective, 

It is well known that the inclusion 
of Iraq in the Baghdad Pact was a source 
or irritation throughout the Middle East, 
and indeed was one of the most contro- 
versial developments in Iraq itself. 

The Baghdad Pact was supposed to 
have been a treaty alliance of states in 
the so-called northern tier, running from 
Turkey through Iran to Pakistan. It was 
designed under British auspices, but, ac- 
cording to our own Secretary of State, 
it was inspired by Mr. Dulles. It seems 
to me that the United States would be 
wisely counseled to reexamine its par- 
ticipation in this pact, mindful of the 
fact that Turkey is a member of the 
NATO alliance, that Pakistan is a mem- 
ber of the SEATO alliance, and that the 
only state which is not in some form 
of alliance with which we are directly 
associated is Iran. 

Iam fully cognizant of the importance 
of Iran and of the necessity of our main- 
taining friendly relationships with Iran. 
But I submit that it is about time we 
started to examine our ability to fulfill 
our commitments. We have been lead- 
ing the world to believe—and surely we 
have been leading the peoples of the 
Middle East to believe—that we had de- 
signed policies which would guarantee 
some protection and security. 

But where and what are the policies? 
As in the instance of the Suez crisis, we 
have been found wanting, hesitant, and 
without any policy until a crisis had bro- 
ken out. In 1956 the most we could do 
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was to tell our British and French allies 
to retire, and to tell the Israelis to with- 
draw and leave Mr. Nasser in control. 
Then, in the United Nations, we offered 
resolutions of a high-sounding nature 
that we intended to pursue a more in- 
telligent, vigorous policy in the Middle 
East in the days to come. The truth is 
that we have not pursued any different 
policy in the Middle East. The truth 
is, as I said almost 2 years ago, we have 
not any ascertainable or discernible pol- 
icy in the Middle East. 

In reference to the situation this 
morning in Iraq, the surprising feature 
is that the Department of State once 
more says it was surprised—just as we 
were surprised about the revolt in Leba- 
non, just as we were surprised by the 
attack on Suez and Egypt in 1956. We 
seem always to be surprised. Is it any 
wonder that we are concerned about sur- 
prise attacks? If we are the victims of 
surprise news, surely we have every rea- 
son to be concerned about surprise at- 
tacks. It appears to me that it might 
be helpful for Congress to find out why 
it is that we are always caught by such 
surprise and always caught with no in- 
formation. 

This has been true of one incident 
after another. It was true of the recent 
crisis of about a year ago between Syria 
and Turkey. It was true in Lebanon. It 
was true, in October 1956 in the Suez 
crisis. It has been true of developments 
in the Soviet Union too countless to men- 
tion. Now it is true in Iraq. We are al- 
ways caught off guard. 

Possibly this could be because of our 
insistence upon seeing the kind of world 
we want to see, rather than the kind of 
world in which we actually live. I have 
said before that it is my view that the 
admiration is guilty of looking at the 
world through rose-tinted glasses when 
it wants to, and of seeing the kind of 
world it wants to see, rather than the 
kind of world in which we are compelled 
to act and live. 

Surely, Mr. President, the difficulties, 
first in Lebanon, and second, in Iraq, 
should not have been unexpected. I 
claim no great prophetic vision, but I call 
the attention of my colleagues to a report 
I made to the Senate in July 1957, in 
which I predicted, after less than a 
week’s visit in Lebanon, grave problems, 
even to the point of violence. Time after 
time Senators—and I was one of them— 
have predicted trouble in Iraq, not only 
because of the Nasser influence, which 
is tremendous everywhere in the Arab 
world, and we cannot ignore the fact of 
its existence or of its vehemence—but 
also because Iraq’s participation in the 
Baghdad Pact had become a political 
issue in Iraq itself, one which literally 
tore the country apart. 

Traq’s participation in the pact had 
been frequently supported and under- 
scored by the United States. Some of 
us have been warning,’for years and 
months, about the danger of overempha- 
sizing military pacts. We had a tend- 
ency to assume that a military pact is 
an answer to a particular set of prob- 
lems or to a problem itself. Therefore, 
when the Government has proposed al- 
liances or pacts or doctrines of a military 
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nature, they were supposed to represent 
the answer, or at least the expedient so- 
lution. We have emphasized and reem- 
phasized military pacts, but we have 
failed properly to estimate the impor- 
tance of public opinion. We have over- 
emphasized military pacts, to the neglect 
of popular strength. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
failed to understand the full meaning of 
aggression. That is true in respect to 
many of the pacts of which we are mem- 
bers and in which we participate. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
PROPOSED FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The hour of 2 
o'clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3880) 
to create an independent Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, to provide for the safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil 
and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety. 


AMERICAN POLICIES AFFECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the second half of the 20th century, ag- 
gression is no longer the conventional, 
well-defined type of military attack of 
the Napoleonic era or even of World War 
Ior World War II. In the 20th century, 
aggression may take the form of political 
infiltration and carefully planned con- 
spiracies having in mind the objectives 
of overthrowing a government, destroy- 
ing and assassinating its leaders, and 
taking control. The new aggression, as 
we know it, includes economic offensives 
and political propaganda of the most 
virulent and irresponsible type, such as 
recently has emanated from Radio Cairo 
and Radio Damascus, to mention only 
two outlets of such propaganda. 

But despite our knowledge of the fact 
that aggression needs to be redefined, we 
have failed to devise instruments to con- 
trol this new kind of aggression. In- 
stead, we pursue outworn policies which 
are based upon overt, physical, military 
aggression; and we have witnessed again 
and again aggression that is covert, ag- 
gression that is economic, aggression 
that constitutes political infiltration, ag- 
gression that is based upon conspiracy 
by forces indigenous to a particular area, 
but with those forces receiving guidance, 
counsel, and direction from outside 
places. 

Mr. President, some of us have warned 
that matters in the Middle East were 
anything but good, particularly in the 
states of the Middle East where today’s 
difficulties have made the headlines. 

On February 16, 1956, I stated, in the 
Senate: 

I charge on the floor of the Senate that our 
Nation has exemplified no consistent for- 
eign policy in the Middle East that is ascer- 
tainable or definable. It is because we have 
been playing the policy of expediency that 
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we find ourselves in this grave difficulty, and 
we are continuing to be expedient when we 
should be principled. * * * 

Our military and economic policies should 
be reviewed dispassionately and immediately, 
in view of the growing tensions in the Middle 
East. 


But no such review was made. A 
modified or mild review was made by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
But I submit that our foreign-policy 
statements must come from the execu- 
tive, through the State Department, 
where a vast amount of information is 
supposed to be available, and where all 
the many factors can properly be 
weighed and assessed. But there has 
been no review of the dimensions I had 
in mind. 

Furthermore, the resolutions relating 
to the Middle East which the repre- 
sentatives of the United States offered in 
the United Nations have never been im- 
plemented. They were offered, heralded, 
reported in the press, given the public- 
relations treatment, and then conven- 
iently forgotten. 

On February 2, 1957, I said to the 
Senate: 

All of us know what the words of the 
Eisenhower doctrine are, but few of us know 
what they mean. To the extent that this 
doctrine is intended to be a warning against 
Soviet aggression, it is both superfluous and 
misses the point. No informed observer in 
Washington seems to feel at the moment 
that there is a real threat of overt Soviet 
aggression * * * (The doctrine) could cre- 
ate the illusion of being a policy for the 
Middle East when as a matter of fact some 
of us doubt very seriously whether that 
policy has yet been determined. 

We do know in the Middle East there are 
real and present dangers of regional war, 
subversion, and poverty. By the time the 
Senate votes on the Middle East proposal, 
hopefully the administration will have been 
jogged into an awareness of the urgency of 
action to meet the basic problems in the 
Middle East which the doctrine itself largely 
ignored, 


Mr. President, it is a matter of record 
that I reluctantly voted for the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, as amended, since the 
President had asked for it. But in doing 
so, I said that I doubted that it would be 
of much value, except from a psycho- 
logical point of view. Everything it 
would have done was already provided 
by law then in existence. That doctrine 
did not provide new authority to the 
President, in his role as Commander in 
Chief. 

Hearings subsequently held before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
vealed that even the funds made ayail- 
able under the Eisenhower doctrine were 
already available under appropriations 
in connection with the Mutual Security 
Act. 

Mr. President, the danger of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, as I saw it, was that it 
deluded both the administration and 
others into believing that there was a 
policy, whereas the Eisenhower doctrine 
was at best nothing but a limited form 
of protection which could be utilized 
only under a certain contingency where 
traditional Soviet aggression was con- 
cerned; the doctrine was an intermediate 
measure to make it possible for the 
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United States to develop a real policy. 
But no such policy was developed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Minnesota knows, I have 
extremely great admiration for the lead- 
ership in the field of foreign policy 
which he has given us over the years, 

The statement he has made just now 
about the position he took at the time 
when the Eisenhower doctrine was under 
consideration is completely accurate. 
During that debate, he warned us time 
and time again of the limitations of the 
Eisenhower doctrine, just as he now has 
summarized it. 

As he knows, when the final vote was 
taken, he and I voted differently. How- 
ever, our conclusions were based on 
honest differences of opinion as to 
whether that doctrine would have any 
value at all. I felt that it would have 
no value; I believed that, instead, it 
would have great dangers. The Senator 
from Minnesota, with equal sincerity, 
thought that in view of the fact that the 
Senate was put in a position in which it 
had to vote on the doctrine, in view of 
the fact that the President had placed 
it before the Senate, the Senate should 
vote for it, on the theory that it should 
resolve its doubts in favor of doing 
something which might do some good. 

But my point is that the very reserva- 
tions on which the Senator from Minne- 
sota is commenting today were reserva- 
tions which the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show he expressed during the debate 
on that doctrine. 

At a later time I shall speak, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, about the Middle East situation. 
But I wish the Senator from Minnesota 
to know that I believe the developments 
there at this hour bear out many of the 
forewarnings he gave, and demonstrate 
again the danger of having the United 
States follow a unilateral course of ac- 
tion, when we should have the other 
free nations work with us, through the 
United Nations, instead of having the 
United States work outside the United 
Nations, as we did in that circumstance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I wish to say that his 
observations at the time of the debate 
on the Eisenhower doctrine are con- 
stantly being proven to have been cor- 
rect and statesmanlike. And I agree 
completely with his observation on the 
importance of working through the 
United Nations to achieve our objectives 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, on February 2, 1957, it 
was my privilege to address a univer- 
sity audience at Boston, Mass. In the 
course of that address, I laid down the 
program which I felt represented at 
least the beginning of some constructive 
action over and beyond what was termed 
the Eisenhower doctrine, in regard to 
proposals about the Middle East. I did 
so because, as some persons may recall, 
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the President had been very critical of 
those of us who, he said, were exercising 
hindsight; and he suggested that we 
make some constructive proposals. I 
thought that suggestion a meritorious 
one, and one which should be responded 


to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield again to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am familiar with the 
great Boston speech the Senator from 
Minnesota made, and I know it has been 
referred to in the past. But I believe it 
is such a prophetic speech that I wonder 
whether he will permit me to request 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in today’s CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. I believe it should be printed in 
today’s REcorD, as part and parcel of the 
able speech the Senator from Minnesota 
is making at this time. Therefore, if 
he has no objection, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have that speech 
made by him printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Certainly I have no 
objection. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by the 
Senator from Minnesota at Boston be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From A SPEECH ON THE MIDDLE East 
By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, IN BOSTON, Mass., FEBRUARY 
2, 1957 
The pervading atmosphere in Washington 

is an atmosphere characterized by the ad- 
ministration’s insistence upon using am- 
biguous and generalized appeals, dramati- 
cally presented by the President and self- 
righteously defended by the Secretary of 
State. All of us know what the words of 
the Eisenhower doctrine are, but few of us 
know what they mean, even after 4 weeks 
of public hearings. To the extent that this 
doctrine is intended to be a warning against 
Soviet aggression, it is both superfluous and 
misses the point. No informed observer in 
Washington seems to feel at the moment 
that there is a real threat of overt Soviet 
aggression. It can be argued that there is no 
harm in restating what I have always as- 
sumed to be a basic point of American for- 
eign policy: That the United States is pre- 
pared to resist by force any attack by Soviet 
troops across any non-Communist border. 
But that there is some harm in restating 
this policy in such grandiloquent terms and 
at the present dramatic moment is also 
equally obvious; it could create the illusion 
of being a policy for the Middle East when, 
as a matter of fact, some of us doubt very 
seriously whether that policy has yet been 
determined. 

By making it appear that what the ad- 
ministration requests is support for a policy, 
while in actuality it is rather a declaration 
of general intent, the Congress is committed, 
in advance of their elaboration, to the sup- 
port of future policies, of whose substance 
the Congress is at present totally ignorant. 
The administration asks authority to use 
force. But it has remained silent about the 
substantive policies in whose support it in- 
tends to use that force, the ostensible one 
of defense against Soviet aggression not nec- 
essarily being the real one. 

We do know that in the Middle East there 
are real and present dangers of regional 
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war, subversion, and poverty. Nothing in 
the Eisenhower doctrine attempts to meet 
these real dangers except for the request 
for discretionary reallocation of some eco- 
nomic aid already appropriated. We do not 
even know where that economic aid is to 
go, to what governments, and for what pur- 
poses. In fact, I may say that I myself 
am gravely worried that the economic aid 
aspect of the Eisenhower doctrine may do 
the cause of economic assistance generally 
grave harm. 

I am a champion of economic assistance 
for underdeveloped nations when there is a 
realistic probability that this assistance will 
be used for economically and socially pro- 
gressive results. In places like India, Burma, 
Pakistan and Turkey—nations where hope- 
ful, democratically oriented, welfare-con- 
scious governments are in power—the case 
for economic assistance is a strong and per- 
suasive one. The state which most con- 
spicuously offers that kind of opportunity 
in the Middle East, Israel, presumably will 
not benefit from the economic assistance 
aspects of the Eisenhower doctrine. Indeed 
it appears that the nations of the Middle 
East most likely to receive new financial 
benefits from the United States are those 
nations ruled by the most feudal and re- 
actionary regimes. 

By deliberately asking a Congress, already 
increasingly skeptical of economic assistance 
programs, for authority apparently to bribe 
feudal Middle Eastern potentates under the 
guise of an economic assistance program, 
President Eisenhower may well have done 
a disservice to the cause of economic assist- 
ance generally. I hope that I am not pro- 
phetic when I say this. 

May I take this occasion, too, to reassert 
the affirmative and constructive purposes 
which the joint Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees of the Senate believe 
they are serving in their prolonged consid- 
eration of the Eisenhower doctrine, We are 
not playing politics, as some Republican 
newspaper editorial writers keep saying. We 
are soberly concerned about the drift of our 
foreign policy in general, and the deficiencies 
of our foreign policy in the Middle East in 
particular. I do not believe that anyone 
who has heard or may read the hearings 
with Secretary Dulles can come away feel- 
ing that the questions asked were not per- 
tinent and fraught with great significance 
for the future of our country. 

Perhaps there has never been a clearer oc- 
casion for the exercise of the Senate’s con- 
stitutional authority in the foreign policy 
field. By the time the Senate votes on 
the Middle East proposal, the country will 
have a better understanding of its impli- 
cations. Some of the obscurities and am- 
biguities of the administration's original 
proposal will have been disclosed and cor- 
rected, and hopefully the administration will 
have been jogged into an awareness of the 
urgency of action to meet the basic prob- 
lems in the Middle East which the doctrine 
itself largely ignored. 

It grieved me all the more, therefore, that 
the President in his press conference last 
week complained that Senate critics of the 
Eisenhower doctrine were only speaking from 
hindsight and that they had no construc- 
tive proposals to offer. No one who knows 
the real facts of the matter will agree with 
the President’s comment. 

I am only 1 of 96 Senators, many of whom 
have warned about the inadequacy of our 
Middle East policy for years. To select only 
two instances, let me take this occasion to 
remind the President that I twice took the 
Senate floor a year ago, on February 16 and 
17, 1956, to say among other things the 
following: 

“I charge on the floor of the Senate that 
our Nation has exemplified no consistent 
foreign policy in the Middle East that is as- 
certainable or definable. It is because we 
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have been playing the policy of expediency 
that we find ourselves in this grave difi- 
culty, and we are continuing to be expedient 
when we should be principled. We should 
be using the good offices of the United States 
of America to bring peace in this area, rather 
than to contribute to the arms race. Ulti- 
mately such a course will lead to war.” 

The following day I added: 

“I suggest that the Subcommittee on Near 
Eastern and African Affairs conduct an ex- 
amination with a view to recommending 
whether a full-scale investigation by the 
Foreign Relations Committee would be in 
order. Our military and economic policies 
should be reviewed dispassionately and im- 
mediately, in view of the growing tensions 
in the Middle East.” 

We are now going to have such an in- 
vestigation after the explosion has occurred, 
It did not take a Cassandra to predict the 
Middle Eastern crisis. Neither I nor any of 
my colleagues take credit for having warned 
about it in advance. But the President is 
incorrect when he accuses some of us of 
hindsight criticism. 

He is equally incorrect when he claims 
that no constructive proposals have been 
made. I can only reiterate some of my own. 
In the specific situation in which the Senate 
now finds itself, in the midst of the debate 
on a largely inadequate, if not irrelevant, 
Eisenhower doctrine, here is what we should 
be doing: 

1. We should strengthen the United States 
emergency force in the Middle East as an 
instrument of interposition between Israel 
and Egypt as such strategic assignments as 
the Gaza strip, the Straits of Tiran, and out- 
posts along the Sinai frontier. We should 
initiate proposals in the United Nations to 
place the United Nations police force on a 
continuing basis for permanent availability 
for service elsewhere as the United Nations 
may direct. 

2. We should initiate proposals to end 
the arms race in the Middle East by an ef- 
fective embargo against shipments from any 
outside source other than under United Na- 
tions auspices. To this end, we should seek 
the establishment by the United Nations 
General Assembly of a Special Commission 
on Arms Traffic, which Commission would 
be charged with responsibility for propos- 
ing early recommendations on regulating all 
flow of non-United Nations material into 
that region. 

3. We should consider proposing a pilot 
project, open-skies aerial and ground inspec- 
tion system over the Egyptian-Israeli-Jor- 
danian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian border areas. 
Since many of these governments supported 
the 1955 United Nations resolution giving 
priority to these proposals on a wider scale, 
the same governments might be asked to as- 
sist in the reduction of tensions in their 
own areas, as well as help promote the use- 
fulness of this concept for disarmament ne- 
gotiations generally, by agreeing now to such 
a pilot mutual inspection system to be con- 
ducted by themselves or by outside parties 
as agreed upon. 

4. We should recognize the critical impor- 
tance of reestablishing the principle of free 
navigation on international waterways, spe- 
cifically including free, unfettered access to 
the use of the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba for the shipping of all nations. To 
this end, we should be taking the leader- 
ship in the United Nations where already 
existing resolutions in this matter remain to 
be implemented and reinforced. 

5. We should propose the establishment of 
a United Nations Good Offices Commission, 
whose purpose would be to reduce tensions 
in the Middle East by promoting direct nego- 
tiations between the current antagonists and 
mediating among them if direct negotiations 
prove to be impossible. The Commission 
should be specifically charged with unremit- 
ting exploration of the possibility of nego- 
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tiations on the central problems of determi- 
nation of boundaries, resettlement of Arab 
refugees from Israel and of Jewish refugees 
from Egypt and Syria, and the conclusion of 
treaties of peace. 

6. We should help break the stalemates of 
inertia and blockade by promoting dynamic 
projects to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage or- 
derly social progress in the Middle East. We 
should reaffirm our interest and support for 
long-term regional economic development 
programs sufficiently broad to encompass 
multinational river development projects 
for the Jordan, Nile, and Tigris-Euphrates 
River valley systems. Toward this end, we 
should take the initiative in the United Na- 
tions in proposing a Middle East Develop- 
ment Authority, as an administering agency 
for the mutual pooling of capital and techni- 
cal aid in the region, the board of directors 
of which would contain representatives of 
all Middle Eastern states as well as of all 
other states furnishing capital aid and tech- 
nical assistance. 

I consider these proposals to be sound, 
practicable, and indicative of the positive ap- 
proach which the United States must soon 
adopt. It will take courage and daring to 
adopt such an approach in the Middle East. 

Without these qualities, however, we will 
continue to muddle, moralize, and probably 
miss the opportunity to be of constructive 
use in the Middle East. With these qualities, 
we can at least hope that our courage will 
be rewarded. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Following the 
item I referred to in February of 1957, on 
February 1, 1958, I said here in Wash- 
ington: 

Baghdad Pact nations have been meeting 
to see what they can do about problems 
which, in a sense, have already passed them 
by * * *. The Baghdad Pact, which was de- 
signed to build a northern tier against Soviet 
expansion, has proved to be a source of dis- 
unity. * * * Its usefulness even in the event 
of hostilities remains as open to question as 
ever. 


I continue: 

In our preoccupation with the least likely 
contingency—overt Soviet military aggres- 
sion—we have tended to throw up our hands 
over the problems of subversion, economic 
pressure, and other subtler forms of penetra- 
tion, Most Middle Easterners feel that we 
have tried to force their countries to stand 
up and be counted, to be allied in prema- 
turely—if not simply paper—alliances with 
us, 

The arms purchased by the Middle East 
States mainly serve the purpose of bolster- 
ing up the regimes currently in power. 
While this may not be a totally irrelevant 
purpose, it is by no means always a totally 
relevant one either. In any case, it has little 
to do with the strategic problem. It often 
commits us to the support of obsolescent 
regimes that do not enjoy the loyalty either 
of the new middle class or of the mass of the 
populations. When such regimes fail, it is 
not unlikely that American friendships with 
these countries may end. 


Mr. President, I have said a number of 
times that our foreign policy has been 
too completely concerned about kings and 
oil, and too little concerned about people 
and water in the Middle East. That was 
merely to dramatize the concept that we 
have spent too much time in bolstering 
regimes which had no hope of living and 
lasting, that we have been far too greatly 
concerned over oil arrangements and li- 
censes and leases, at the expense of try- 
ing to build up popular support for 
worthy projects, and of attempting to 
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work out a program which would build 
up the economic and productive strength 
of the area. 

Mr. President, ever since it was my 
privilege to serve in the United Nations, 
where I worked with representatives of 
Middle East countries, I have been in- 
creasingly concerned about what I con- 
sider to be not only the failure of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the Middle East, but 
the lack of a really clear and definite 
foreign policy. 

I have urged on several occasions that 
in the Middle East, instead of relying 
upon pacts, instead of trying to encour- 
age alliances which have no real basis 
of support, we would be better off work- 
ing through the United Nations, under 
the provisions of the Charter, in seeking 
to establish and encourage a Middle East 
Development Agency which would serve 
both as a capital fund and as a technical 
planning body, with the objective in 
mind of the promotion and creation of 
broad programs of economic develop- 
ment. 

I have tried again and again to en- 
courage our country not to go it alone 
in the Middle East. I submit that what 
we have done has been to take over from 
the ruins of British and French diplo- 
macy in the Middle East, only to find our- 
selves now driven down into the ashes 
of those previous policies. We have not 
succeeded. We have wandered and 
floundered. 

Rather than seeking to work in con- 
cert with many countries in an area 
which is of vital concern to the whole 
world, we have sought to solve problems 
our way. It is the United States 6th 
Fleet. It is the Eisenhower doctrine. It 
is our International Cooperation Admin- 


istration. It is all signed, sealed, de- 
livered, stamped, and trademarked 
“U.S. A.” Such a policy can only bring 


down on us the wrath of many people, 
the hatred and bitterness of people who 
are disillusioned and frustrated, and the 
conspiracy and deviltry of many power- 
consumed people in the area who seek to 
find a scapegoat for all their troubles. 
We have provided the scapegoat they 
needed. We have exposed ourselves to 
every form of attack. 

Mr. President, today the news reports 
tell us that the regime of Premier Nuri 
As-Said has toppled. I point out that it 
has happened. It is no longer maybe. 
Our own wobbly Baghdad Pact policy 
has rested upon him, so far as the ad- 
herence of Iraq to the pact is concerned. 
Iraq has been the only Arab member of 
that pact. The Premier, Nuri As-Said, 
the 70-year-old strong man of Iraq, has 
been Nasser’s chief rival for Arab leader- 
ship. 

The Cairo radio says that Premier 
Nuri As-Said has been destroyed by a 
mob. That is the information from radio 
Cairo. What the facts are, time will have 
to judge. But I want the record to be 
clear that it was this man upon whom we 
placed our reliance. He was the keyman 
in Iraq’s participation in the Baghdad 
Pact. Even today the Baghdad Pact 
countries are supposedly meeting at Is- 
tanbul, Turkey, but the Iraqi partici- 
pants did not arrive; namely, the King 
of Iraq and the officers who were to ac- 
company him, 
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Mr. President, what have others been 
saying about this question? Listen to 
the New York Times correspondent in 
Iraq on April 2, 1957. That was more 
than 1 year ago. This is what the New 
York Times correspondent said: 

Most Iraqis feel that the Premier— 


That is, Nuri As-Said— 

and the Baghdad Pact have cut them off 
from the mainstream of Arab nationalism. 
Such emotions can be a powerful factor in 
Arab politics. The Premier and the Baghdad 
Pact have become symbolic targets for the 
vast number of the discontented and the 
frustrated. Iraq, as much as Egypt or Iran, 
is a police state. All parties were abolished 
in 1954. Political power remains firmly in 
the landed aristocracy. 


Mr. President, these remarks are not 
made simply to warm over old biscuits. 
These things have been said in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Some of us have talked about these mat- 
ters to the responsible officials of our 
Government. The answer always comes 
back, “This is the best with which we 
have to deal.” 

Mr. President, this is not the best, be- 
cause we have never laid down a policy 
and program over and beyond the fact 
that we would back up somebody with 
military power. We even fail to do that. 
We make the pretense that we will be 
somewhere with military support, and 
then, when the so-called chips are down, 
we are not there with the support, which 
leaves others in other places in the world 
dubious as to what our words mean and 
what our intentions are or will be. 

I am not advocating that we proceed 
with unilateral military intervention— 
oh, no—but I am saying there has been 
a tendency, in order to make the Ameri- 
can people believe that we are strong and 
filled with determination and the will to 
resist whatever needs to be resisted, to 
say that we will use our military strength, 
when, in fact, this Government has no 
such intention. 

We cannot bluff people who are willing 
to take almost unreasonable risks. We 
are not going to outbluff a revolutionary 
like Nasser. We are not going to out- 
bluff a rebel leader who knows if he does 
not succeed he will most likely be shot 
anyway. We had better be careful what 
we say we are going to do, and whatever 
we say we are going to do, limited though 
it may be, we should do if the time comes 
for the act to take place. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iryield. 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not mean to inter- 
rupt the Senator, if he desires to proceed 
in continuity, but I think this is a mag- 
nificent speech and one which needs to 
be spoken at this very hour of crisis, so 
I should like to buttress it in any way I 
can. 

Without mentioning the foreign dip- 
lomat by name, I feel sure the Senator 
from Minnesota will recall that he and 
I and a few other Senators sat in a con- 
ference in the recent past with a leader 
from the Middle East, and in the course 
of that rather long conference I think 
the Senator from Minnesota raised some 
very pertinent questions about Iraq. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
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Mr. MORSE. We were told, “But it is 
an Arab country—it is an Arab country.” 

I do not purport to quote verbatim, but 
I quote the meaning accurately when I 
say the implication was, “We do not know 
what is going to happen in Iraq, because 
it is an Arab country, and there is the 
problem of Arab unity and the problem 
of contesting forces within any Arab 
country, such as Iraq.” 

Does the Senator from Minnesota now 
share my view that such statement from 
that foreign diplomat has proved to be a 
very pregnant one, a sort of handwriting 
on the wall as to some of the fears which 
exist with respect to the Middle East, 
with respect to what the Arab countries 
in the last analysis probably can be 
counted upon to do? This makes it all 
the more clear, first, that we should not 
promise too much, and, second, that we 
ought to make our promises in concert 
with other free nations rather than on a 
unilateral basis, so that we cannot be 
separated from our friends and thus be 
subject to the old axiom that to dispose 
of an enemy one must first separate him 
from his friends. 

My fear is that what is happening to 
us under the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East is that we are being ma- 
neuvered into a position where we are 
being separated from our friends among 
the free nations of the world, and there 
is a grave danger that as the result of 
such separation we may find ourselves 
standing alone. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s rec- 
ollection of the recent visit is as I recall 
it. I would go one stage further, how- 
ever. During that visit, when discussions 
were under way relating to the Baghdad 
Pact, the emphasis was on the three 
northern tier countries. When the sub- 
ject matter of Iraq was brought up it was 
said, to paraphrase the thought of the 
discussion, that Iraq was outside the 
northern tier of countries and separate 
from them. 

We know that Iraq is in the Baghdad 
Pact because of the British influence at 
the time the Baghdad Pact was created. 
There can be no doubt about that. 

I must say that the leaders of Iraq 
have been very brave and very coura- 
geous to stay with the pact, considering 
the tremendous pressure to which they 
have been subjected. 

But what I am really trying to suggest 
to my colleagues is that our Government 
has never made up its mind whether it is 
to be in the pact or out of the pact. 
One can make a case for being in the 
Baghdad Pact. I do not think it is a 
good case, but one can make it. One 
can surely make a case for being out of 
the Baghdad Pact. But one cannot 
make a case for being a nondues paying, 
honorary, card-carrying member of 
about 3 committees of the pact, and that 
is exactly what we are doing. Today 
there is not a single State in the Middle 
East which knows what, if anything, we 
are going to do. 

I may add that when the Lebanese 
crisis arose, word went out from Wash- 
ington, as it did with respect to Indo- 
china, to the effect that if anything hap- 
pened to Lebanon we would most likely 
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intervene. That was said about Indo- 
china, yet there was no intervention. 

I am not recommending that there 
should have been intervention, but I say 
we should not have indicated there 
would be. The same thing was true 
with regard to Lebanon. ‘The trouble is 
that some officials of this Government 
want to play to the galleries at home 
with headlines which indicate strong 
determination, policy, and purpose, but 
they do not have the means and the sub- 
stance abroad to carry them out and do 
not have the understanding of that area 
of the world which is necessary to carry 
them out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota for the fine manner in 
which he is discussing this difficult sub- 
ject. The Senator from Minnesota is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Near 
Eastern and African Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senator only a little more than a year 
ago, as I recall, spent a considerable time 
in that troubled eastern area of the 
world. The Senator from Minnesota 
made a very fine report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to the Senate, and 
to the country as a whole. I am glad 
the Senator is discussing this subject in 
the manner he is following today. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question, because I think many persons 
are puzzled, and perhaps we are some- 
what puzzled. I should like to ask what 
the commitments may be, from the 
United States standpoint, in a situation 
such as has developed yesterday and 
today. 

For instance, there are certain obliga- 
tions with reference to the Baghdad 
Pact. Although we are not a full mem- 
ber of the pact, we are in on the military 
end of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The military plan- 


Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘The military plan- 
ning only. Apparently there are some 
obligations upon us because of the 
encouragement we gave to the formation 
of the pact and the part we have played 
in it all along. 

Perhaps there are some who feel there 
are certain commitments under the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine. 

It might well be that under the tri- 
partite statement of 1950 there are cer- 
tain commitments. 

There may be certain obligations upon 
us as a member of the free nations of 
the world, perhaps under the Truman 
doctrine dealing with Greece and Turkey 
in 1947. 

If the Senator could enlighten us as 
to his views of what our commitments 
and obligations may be from a military 
standpoint, from a treaty standpoint, 
and from a moral standpoint, I should 
greatly appreciate it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This, of course, is 
a very delicate situation in which to in- 
trude. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly am not 
asking the Senator to say something here 
which should not be said. I recognize 
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the delicacy and seriousness of the sit- 
uation. I was quizzed briefly on a tele- 
vision program today. The interviewer 
asked what we should do. I said, “I 
would not suggest anything specific. It 
is a serious problem. It is up to the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and others with whom 
we may collaborate, to take the best steps 
they can possibly take. The situation 
calls for the finest leadership we have, 
and it must be given.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely agree with 
the Senator that it calls for the finest 
leadership. 

Let me say, in reference to what I be- 
lieve our commitments are, that mili- 
tarily, I do not believe there is any com- 
mitment which we are called upon to ful- 
fill, inasmuch as this is an internal re- 
volt. We may have the feeling that the 
revolt was partially inspired by forces 
outside of Iraq. I suppose it was. Any- 
one who has traveled in the Middle East 
knows that the entire area is on fire with 
what is called Nasser nationalism. 
Nasser himself does not necessarily go 
out personally and incite people, but he 
has symbolized Arab nationalism, and, 
as I indicated a moment ago, Iraq, by 
reason of her membership in the Bagh- 
dad Pact, has cut herself off from the 
main stream of Arab nationalism. We 
mipporseg the government which did 

hat. 

There were many hopeful signs in fa- 
vor of Iraq, with her great construction 
projects. However, the country was still 
governed by a landed aristocracy. There 
were massive property holdings. There 
were still inequities. Above all, there 
was passionate Arab nationalism, which 
was fanned every day by Radio Cairo, 
Radio Damascus, and Radio Moscow. 
~So far as military commitments are 
concerned, there is no change of borders, 
as such, by overt force, to which the dec- 
laration of 1950 referred. 

I do not see that the Eisenhower doc- 
trine applies at all, because that requires 
that the other government must call 
upon us with a statement assuring us 
that a Communist attack is taking place 
against it. The government is assassi- 
nated. The new government is in office, 
and it will not be calling upon us. 

We have tried to deal with the Middle 
East as a military problem, when essen- 
tially it was both a political and an eco- 
nomic problem. The Soviet Union is 
very clever in the Middle East. It 
sends military arms into the Middle East. 
So do we. When we point our finger at 
the Soviets they say, “What are you 
talking about? ‘You started before us.” 

They have military missions. So have 
we. They have supported one side, and 
we have supported another. The trouble 
is that our side is being liquidated. The 
Soviets are not sending in their own 
troops and forces. Nor are we. We 
have come close—up to the port of 
Beirut, in Lebanon, with the Sixth 
Fleet—but only for visitation purposes, 
not military purposes, 

So we have the cold war in full 
steam—to use anything but a proper 
simile. The cold war is as hot as it 
could be without the main participants 
being at the front of the stage. 
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It so happens that in this area the 
Soviet Union has emphasized political 
subversion. It has played up to Arab 
nationalism. It has constantly ex- 
pressed its willingness to render aid in 
economic development. It has played 
off one side against the other. It has 
had an advantage. This area is filled 
with trouble—inequities and inequali- 
ties. It is an area filled with bitterness 
and hate. It is the perfect spawning 
ground for Soviet intrigue. 

It would be a mistake for us to assume 
that all of this is due to communism. 
These problems would have arisen in 
the Middle East if there had been no 
Communists. The Communists have 
aided and abetted; but, make no mistake 
about it, the revolt which took place this 
morning in the Iraqi Army was not a re- 
volt by Communists, but was a revolt, as 
is indicated in Lebanon, of young mili- 
tary personnel, in their twenties and 
early thirties, who desire a place in the 
sun, so to speak, for their country. When 
the facts are made known it may even 
appear that some of those military per- 
sonnel were trained in the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ina moment. 

The Lebanese situation involves the 
army colonels. It is not the upper crust, 
but the young men who have entered 
the military service in recent years who 
have been the beneficiaries of American 
military advice, counsel, and training. 
They have caused some of the difficulty, 
or have participated in some of the re- 
volt in Lebanon, 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota knows that I 
am often in harmony with the positions 
he takes, because of his wide knowledge 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

I wholly agree that developments in 
Iraq present a grave situation and one 
that may require fateful decisions. The 
Senate, of course, has the right and re- 
sponsibility to discuss the situation; 
nevertheless, at this time, when delicate 
and difficult decisions have to be made 
by our Government, we should be care- 
ful about developing a full-dress debate 
based on criticism of American policy in 
the area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am trying to be 
careful. 

Mr. COOPER. Under these circum- 
stances, if the Senator will permit me 
to say so, I think it is a mistake to take 
partisan positions, whether against the 
policies of this administration or past 
administrations. 

None of us knows all of the facts about 
the situation in the area; but, to be 
perfectly honest, we must know there are 
circumstances beyond the control of this 
administration, as there were circum- 
stances beyond the control of President 
Truman’s administration, which affect 
our position in the Middle East. 

In all honesty, we know that the chief 
difficulty between the Arab nations and 
the United States grew out of our sup- 
port of Israel. We cannot escape that 
fact. I agree with other Members of 
the Senate that we should continue to 
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support and give our friendship to Is- 
rael. But the fact remains that our 
support and friendship is the chief cause 
of friction between the Arab nations and 
the United States. Yet when we dis- 
cuss the problem we act as though that 
were not the fact. 

This fact was the chief cause of dif- 
ficulty under President Truman. It is 
the same situation under President 
Eisenhower. 

The Senator talks about Arab subver- 
sion and Arab nationalism. Does he 
mean to say that we should join in the 
spirit of Arab nationalism, against Is- 
rael? Of course he does not. Yet, the 
opposition to Israel is the cementing 
fact of Arab nationalism. 

There is another factor in the Mid- 
dle East which causes resentment 
against us, and we cannot do a great 
deal about it, for it is a state of mind. 
It is the resentment against the British 
and the French, because of the former 
colonial position of the Arabs under the 
British and French and their invasion 
of Egypt in 1956, 

Two years ago, in 1956, this admin- 
istration took an unprecedented step 
when it stood up against our dearest and 
closest friends, the British and the 
French. That should have given proof 
to the Arab nations that we took an 
objective position. If that did not con- 
vince them, what could convince them? 
Yet I doubt that it did convince them 
of the sincerity of our attitude. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishould like to say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that what 
he has just said underscores what I have 
said all along. I spoke about the ad- 
ministration and its action in the Suez 
crisis. I say with all candor that the 
administration did not do anything for 
weeks ahead, even, for example, with 
respect to releasing tankers from our 
supply fleet, so that we could at least 
be ready in case the flow of oil was cut 
off. 

I submit that it is not being un- 
patriotic, nor is it a disservice to talk 
about these matters, when these crises 
come upon us. This is the time to speak. 
At any other time when we do so, it is 
said, “Nothing is wrong. Nothing is 
wrong.” The public-relations experts 
grind out material that says nothing is 
wrong, 

The junior Senator from Minnesota is 
not talking about the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration or the Truman administra- 
tion, but, rather, the failure of our Gov- 
ernment—which today is in the hands 
of President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles— 
to come to grips with the problems in 
the Middle East area. 

I do not say that we should indulge 
too much in talk about subversion. It 
is very easy to place the blame on Israel. 
However, it must not be forgotten that 
Israel is our friend. That is one of the 
problems in this whole affair. Although 
Israel is our friend in that area, she is 
the one we refuse to have anything to 
do with. She is the one who has proven 
her capacity on the field of battle. She 
has proven to be our friend. She has 
proven that she will stand with us. How- 
ever, we are always being told, “Wait a 
minute; you don’t want to get too close 
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By doing so we might lose 
An 


to Israel. 
somebody over there as a friend.” 
instance is the State of Iraq. 

We must remember that the leader- 
ship of Iraq was anti-Nasser and pro- 
American. It must also be remembered 
that the attitude of the leadership of 
Iraq was vitriolically anti-Israel. The 
fact remains that it was pro-American. 
Apparently, therefore, our relationship 
with Israel did not keep Iraq from being 
friendly to the United States. It did 
not keep it from being anti-Nasser. 

I believe we are trying to oversimplify 
these matters. 

What happens is that every time some- 
thing goes wrong anywhere in the world, 
we say, “It’s all due to those Commu- 
nists.” Mr. President, something could 
be wrong in this world even if no Com- 
munist had ever been born, lived, or died. 

When the blame cannot be placed on 
the Communists, it is said, “It is Israel. 
Israel is to blame.” ‘There were prob- 
lems in the Middle East before Israel 
came into being. Those problems were 
not solved by the British or by the 
French. Those problems existed before 
Israel came into existence. 

I agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that the mark is on us. We are 
identified, whether we like it or not, with 
colonialism. I know that we do not de- 
serve that stigma. What I am talking 
about is not what we did yesterday, but 
about what we should do in 1958. I ask 
my good friend from Kentucky—and 
there is no finer man in the Senate—to 
tell me one thing we have done as a 
government by way of a constructive 
policy in the Middle East since October 
1956. I ask him what we have done in 
the form of economic planning, or what 
has been our policy thus far with respect 
to the Baghdad Pact. We have been 
half in or half out. Our policy has bro- 
ken down in area after area. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator knows 
that I was not challenging his patriotism 
in any way. He knows that I think his 
patriotism is the finest. What I was 
saying was that there are circumstances 
in the Middle East which have been 
in existence since World War Il—under 
previous administrations and under the 
present administration. I am not try- 
ing to be partisan in this matter. I do 
not want to talk about my record, but 
my record in this field shows. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is an outstand- 
ing record. 

Mr. COOPER. It shows that. I have 
not tried to be partisan. I am not talk- 
ing about a policy of not supporting 
Israel. We all want to support Israel, 
and I certainly do. But the fact is that 
our policy today with respect to Israel 
is the same policy which was followed 
under the administration of President 
Truman. It is a constant policy. I am 
not finding fault with it. I am saying 
the chief issue between the Arab coun- 
tries and the United States is our policy 
toward Israel. We cannot escape it, un- 
less we wish to drop Israel. The Sen- 
ator, of course, is not advocating that. 
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My second point was that this admin- 
istration took a difficult position in the 
Middle East in October 1956, which 
found very little support in the Congress. 
The administration stood up against 
ony kind of invasion or aggression from 
friend or foe in the Middle East, and I 
believe the President and the Secretary 
took a marked position consistent with 
our traditions. 

There is a third movement in the area, 
and it is our chief problem. Again, I be- 
lieve it falls in the category of circum- 
stances which we cannot control. It is 
the fact of a revolution throughout the 
Middle East. We may not like it, but 
the fact remains that it is under way. It 
is a revolution which began in Egypt, and 
it is spreading throughout the whole 
Middle East. It is a fact, undoubtedly, 
that the people of that area, or at least a 
majority of them, whether in Egypt or 
in Syria or in Iraq are favorable toward 
the Nasser policies and nationalism, I 
believe the Senator will agree with me 
about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been read- 
ing pages 3 and 4 of the report I filed 
with the Senate in July 1957. What the 
Senator: has said is what I said in the 
printed report to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr.COOPER. This fact of revolution 
is the great circumstance of the area— 
as it is throughout the world. We have 
been dealing with existing governments 
of that area as we deal with governments 
everywhere. I do not believe the Senator 
is saying that we could have advocated 
that this people take up the cause of 
revolution. I do not see how we could 
have advocated such a course in any of 
these countries unless we did it also in 
Egypt. 

Now, the Senator has himself said that 
the Eisenhower doctrine does not apply 
to Iraq, because what is happening is an 
internal revolution, even if it is encour- 
aged from outside. 

How can we blame the Eisenhower 
doctrine if it does not apply? As for our 
positive policies, contrary to the impres- 
sion which apparently has been given, it 
is a fact that since World War II and 
under this administration we have 
poured tremendous amounts of money 
into the Middle East in the form of 
economic aid and in investment to raise 
the standard of living of the people living 
there. Our country and the administra- 
tion has sent delegation after delegation 
into the Middle East in an effort to solve 
the water problems of the area between 
the Arab States and Israel. It has 
almost alone supported the refugees 
which fied from Israel into Jordan. 
Again and again we have manifested 
our interest and proposed solutions in 
the area. 

I am saying that we are up against 
tremendous internal forces which exist 
and which we cannot control. 

The question now is what we ought 
to do. I have suggested that because 
there are great issues at stake, we could 
do better if we do not let them become 
partisan issues. Further, it is my own 
judgment that intervention would be 
largely futile, because we would end up 
fighting the people. I say that because, 
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rightly or wrongly, the bulk of the peo- 
ple are probably supporting the new na- 
tionalism. Unless we are prepared to 
fight total war, with all the possibilities 
of counterintervention by the Soviets in 
the guise of supporting revolution, it 
does not make much sense to send a 
force there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
to my friend from Kentucky that I have 
been attempting to say, possibly not as 
well as the Senator from Kentucky, 
exactly what he has said; namely, that 
there is a revolution at work, not only 
in the Middle East but throughout the 
world. I am afraid that we have not 
been able to identify ourselves too 
well with that revolution. Secondly, I 
pointed out that I believe armed inter- 
vention would lead to nothing but dis- 
aster, because I think we would be fight- 
ing the people. 

What I have said is that it appears 
to me that these problems are above and 
beyond what the United States can do 
alone. I do not think it is right for us 
to carry the whole load alone. We have 
attempted to do that. Heretofore some 
constructive proposals have been made; 
but I suggest to my colleagues most re- 
spectfully that the constructive proposals 
which have been made have not been 
acted on: to wit, first, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MaNsFreLp], both in ad- 
dressing the Senate and in a resolution, 
proposed that the United States take the 
lead in the United Nations for the estab- 
lishment of an Arms Traffic Commission 
designed to check the flow of arms into 
the Middle East. The resolution was 
adopted by Congress, but the adminis- 
tration has done nothing to implement it. 

Furthermore, it was proposed in the 
Senate, and agreed to, that the United 
States should take steps as a government 
and as a member of the United Nations 
to establish a permanent United Nations 
police force. I submit that this has not 
been the policy of the administration, 
and has not been implemented. 

Others of us have proposed that there 
should be an open skies pilot project in 
the Middle East, rather than talk about 
policing the North Pole, rather than sug- 
gesting an open skies proposal covering 
the whole world, as was advanced by the 
administration in a very historic an- 
nouncement to the Geneva conference of 
some years ago. 

Some of us proposed that there be a 
pilot project for an open skies type of 
surveillance of the Middle East, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, with 
United States participation. 

Others of us proposed, for example, 
that we examine the legal basis for what 
we call freedom of navigation, because 
of the problems which arose in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran, and 
similar problems, and to establish, once 
and for all, within international law and 
within the purview of the United Nations, 
that these are international waters and 
are to be accessible. I submit that the 
administration has been dilatory in 
adopting that proposal. 

Then, some of us suggested, even fur- 
ther, that we should seek to create, with- 
in the purview of the Charter of the 
United Nations, a Middle East Develop- 
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ment Agency, which, by the way, has 
been heralded by Canada, Italy, Japan, 
Germany, and other countries. Our 
Government relentlessly opposes any 
form of regional economic activity, such 
as has been proposed. I have offered 
such a proposal in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but the Department 
of State consistently opposes any such 
form of regional participation. 

Unless we approach this area as a re- 
gion, unless we take into consideration 
what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has said so ably, and what I 
have said, I am sure, much less ably in 
a report a year ago, we shall get nowhere. 
There are no immediate answers to the 
problems of that area. Surely military 
intervention is not the answer. 

I set forth some of the realities which 
I felt people of good sense could agree 
upon. I said, for example, that these 
are the realities we must face if we are 
to design such a policy: 

First. The masses of the Middle East are 
in revolt against poverty, serfdom, ignorance, 
and disease. These problems are regionwide. 

Second. Since its 1955 arms agreement 
with Egypt, the Soviet has been in the Middle 
East waging an all-out campaign of sub- 
version with arms, propaganda, commercial 
missions, military technicians, and agents of 
every kind. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First let me com- 
plete this statement: 

Third. The legitimate aspirations of the 
Arab peoples are being diverted and exploited 
by Nasser and by the Communists into a 
zenophobia which fixes responsibility for 


every ill, fancied or real, on the “imperialism 
of the West.” 

Fourth. The Arab refugee problem and the 
lack of Arab-Israel peace are being exploited 
by the Communists to their own advantage. 

Fifth. The influence both of Nasser and of 
the Communists reaches out across national 
boundaries and over the heads of government 
to infect millions of people, with the result 
that the security of every Arab regime de- 
pends on the support of its army. 

These are the political facts of the Middle 
East today. Whether we like them or not, we 
cannot any longer afford to ignore them. 
The Middle East needs time to develop its 
resources for the benefit of its people. 


What was the junior Senator from 
Minnesota attempting to do? To set 
forth what I think are commonly accept- 
ed observations, and then to ask, Do we 
have a policy which attempts to meet 
those needs? Do we have one which is in 
tune with those realities? My consid- 
ered judgment is that our policies have 
not reflected those realities; in fact, we 
have refiected conditions which are sel- 
dom found, and if so, only piecemeal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have been very 
much impressed with what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said. He has just 
recited 3 or 4 different proposals for a 
policy to be executed through the United 
Nations, particularly a policy with re- 
spect to the regional economic develop- 
ment of the area of the Middle East. 
He, as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, tells us that the De- 
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partment of State and the White House 
have failed to take up any of these pro- 
posals to work through the United Na- 
tions. Can the Senator advise us why 
the State Department has not cooper- 
ated in this respect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The State Depart- 
ment representatives on occasion have 
indicated to me and to others, because 
we meet as a subcommittee on the 
Middle East or as members of the full 
committee, that the Department felt 
that it could conduct its economic opera- 
tions better on a bilateral arrangement 
than it could through a multilateral ar- 
rangement, 

It is my view that the minute the 
United States of America takes upon it- 
self alone, the responsibilities for mili- 
tary and economic assistance, country 
by country, we also take upon ourselves 
all the burden, all the bitterness, and all 
the mistakes. ‘Therefore, I have sug- 
gested that in the case of arid countries 
which are oil rich, as some of those 
countries are, we would be better advised 
to initiate a Middle East development 
agency composed of the states in the 
region, and other states which wish to 
contribute to the agency’s capital. I do 
not know whether we could make it 
work, or could even get the idea ac- 
cepted, but at least we ought to try. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!] has discussed from time to 
time in the Senate a very constructive 
proposal, the suggestion of the estab- 
lishment of a sort of second interna- 
tional bank, which would more or less 
utilize soft currencies for loans and sec- 
ond mortgages, it might be said. What 
I am attempting to outline is a regional 
concept. My idea of a Middle East de- 
velopment agency would take the United 
States out of a competitive position with 
the Soviet Union in this area. The 
Soviet literally blackmails us. They go 
to Afghanistan and offer $100 million. 
Then we have to say how much we will 
offer. The Soviet goes to Egypt and offers 
credits of $150 million. Then our policy 
changes toward Egypt, and we have to 
decide how much we will offer. 

I say that in this kind of unstable 
area, where there is revolution, where 
there is political ferment, where there 
is uncertainty, surely we ought to en- 
courage the broadest participation of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations cannot defeat the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union can- 
not be defeated, unless we do it our- 
selves—we, the United States, and our 
immediate allies. The United Nations 
is not a warlike body. It has a role to 
perform, however, namely, the promo- 
tion of political stability and economic 
progress. That is why I have promoted 
active participation through the United 
Nations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am in complete 
agreement with what the Senator from 
Minnesota has said. I am simply at a 
loss to find any reasonable explanation 
for the failure of the State Department 
to cooperate, through the United Na- 
tions, to bring about these objectives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have not found 
any either. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to a situation which 
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arises because of the fall of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. A very important oil 
pipeline from Iraq has its termination 
at Tripoli, in Lebanon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That pipeline is 
owned by Iraq Petroleum Co. The Iraq 
Petroleum Co. in turn, is controlled by 
the following large corporate organiza- 
tions: 

First, British Petroleum Exploration 
Co., Ltd., which has a 23.75 percent 
interest in the Iraq Petroleum Co.; sec- 
ond, Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
(Royal Dutch Shell group), which has 
a .23.75 percent interest; third, Com- 
pagnie de Francaise de Petroles, which 
has a 23.75 percent interest; fourth, the 
Near East Development Corp., which is 
jointly owned by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and the Socony- 
Mobil Co., and which has a 23.75 percent 
interest. 

Of course, Socony is the Standard Oil 


“Company of New York; and Socony- 


Mobil is one of its subsidiaries. These 
two American corporations, through 
the Near East Development Corp., own 
a 23.75 percent interest in the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. 

The extra 5 percent is the Gulbenkian 
share. Gulbenkian, who was a bank 
messenger for one of the Turkish banks 
many years ago, acquired royalty inter- 
ests which amount to 5 percent of this 
total. 

Is it by any means possible that our 
State Department has been guided by 
what are supposed to be the interests 
of the oil corporations which control 
that pipeline? Now that the Govern- 
ment of Iraq has passed into the hands 
of young military leaders of that coun- 
try, is there a grave danger that the 
people of the United States will find 
themselves involved in a critical mili- 
tary situation because of the interests 
of these British, French, and American 
oil giants? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say, most respectfully, to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that I hope our State 
Department’s policies are not controlled 
by any interests such as the ones to which 
the Senator from Wyoming has referred. 

However, I certainly feel that we 
should be fully aware of those interests. 
Since American interests are involved, I 
believe it is the duty of our Government 
at least to exhibit reasonable concern 
and protection, but not, however, to the 
point of having the economic power of 
the oil companies dominate the overall 
policies of the Nation. I do not believe 
that is the case; I wish to give the bene- 
fit of every doubt to the State Depart- 
ment and to the rest of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iunderstand. But 
I am informed on fairly good authority 
that at the present time a conference on 
this very critical problem is being held 
at the White House between the execu- 
tive branch of the Government as rep- 
resented by the White House and the 
State Department, and members of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees, at least of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
have been so informed during this de- 
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bate, although I did not know of it at 
the time when I began my remarks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Min- 
nesota particularly for his statement that 
we are involved in a political and eco- 
nomic conflict, and that we can solve it 
only by political and economic measures, 
not by military measures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe the 
United States should not become in- 
volved in a military conflict in the Near 
East and should not allow itself to be 
dragged into it. I believe the time has 
come for our country, through its Con- 
gressional representatives, to see what 
economic aid can be given by the United 
States while maintaining its economic 
status on a sound basis. If we continue 
to allow our funds to go down the drain 
of an increasing national debt and an 
increasing annual burden of interest on 
such debt, because of the expenditures 
we are making for military aid which 
we never intend to use, we shall be in 
great danger. 

I trust that the very able Senator 
from Minnesota, who has made such a 
fine presentation today, will continue, as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to devote himself to the carrying 
out of our policy through the only in- 
strumentality which can effectively 
carry it out, namely, the United Nations. 
If we cannot make the United Nations 
work, certainly the United States, with 
its great public debt at the present time, 
cannot be the agency to intervene in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for his very helpful 
and constructive remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD an excerpt from the committee 
print of a report on the Middle East and 
Southern Europe, as filed with the Sen- 
ate on July 1,1957. These excerpts from 
the report relate to the Middle East De- 
velopment Agency, as well as to some 
new political realities in the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 

Hence it is my firm conviction that, with- 
out further delay, the United States must 
bolster the Eisenhower doctrine by a policy 
which comprehends and attacks the real 
causes of social and political turmoil in the 
Middle East. 

These are the realities with which such 
a policy must deal: 

1. The masses of the Middle East are in 
revolt against poverty, serfdom, ignorance, 
and disease. These problems are regionwide. 

2. Since its 1955 arms agreement with 
Egypt, the Soviet Union has been in the 
Middle East waging an all-out campaign of 
subversion with arms, propaganda, commer- 
cial missions, military technicians, and 
agents of every kind. 

3. The legitimate aspirations of the Arab 
peoples are being diverted and exploited by 
Nasser and by the Communists into a xeno- 
phobia which fixes responsibility for every ill, 
fancied or real, on the “imperialism” of the 
West. 

4. The Arab refugee problem and the lack 
of Arab-Israel peace are being exploited by 
the Communists to their own advantage, 
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5. The influence both of Nasser and of the 
Communists reaches out across national 
boundaries and over the heads of government 
to infect millions of people, with the result 
that the security of every Arab regime de- 
pends on the support of its army. 

These are political facts of life in the Mid- 
dle East today. Whether we like them or 
not, we can no longer afford to ignore them, 

The Middle East needs time to develop its 
resources for the benefit of its people. But 
the pressure for change, for social advance, 
for an end to poverty and ignorance, will not 
wait for the region to mobilize and exploit its 
resources on its own. No country in the 
Middle East—certainly no Arab country—has 
the experience or the skills, and few coun- 
tries the funds, to stave off communism by 
pushing development on a scale and at a pace 
commensurate with the need. The area could 
be lost to the Communists without a single 
military move unless we place at its disposal 
the wealth of our experience and, where nec- 
essary, financial assistance to step up the 
process of human rehabilitation and social 
progress. 

The imperatives of an effective American 
policy, therefor, are— 

1. To attack on a regional basis the fun- 
damental causes of economic instability 
which lie in the deprivation of the masses and 
in their rebellion against poverty; 

2. To remove the causes of political in- 
stability which lie both in the existence of 
900,000 refugees whose hopelessness makes 
them readily susceptible to agitation, and in 
the lack of peace between the Arab States 
and Israel. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, 
to pursue these objectives without lending 
credence to Communist and Arab national- 
ist charges of imperialism. We must take 
full cognizance of the nationalist psychol- 
ogy in the new states of the Arab world— 
insistence upon self-expression, freedom from 
any kind of foreign domination, and the 
right to work out their own destinies as inde- 
pendent nations. 


B. MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


For these reasons, as well as for many 
others, we should consider further the idea of 
creating a Middle East Development Agency, 
composed of the states in the region and 
other states contributing to the Agency's 
capital. Such an institution could be a de- 
cisive new element in the Middle Eastern 
situation, a catalytic agent which might pre- 
cipitate solutions for many of the most vex- 
ing problems of the region, It should be 
organized within the framework of the 
United Nations—a specialized, regional eco- 
nomic program with multilateral participa- 
tion for multilateral purposes. 

Such a development agency could under- 
take projects itself, lend money to either 
private or public agencies, and participate in 
equity financing, in the manner of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation. It could 
manage projects. It could carry on scientific 
research in such matters as soil fertility. It 
could make basic engineering surveys and 
contribute to the drawing up of overall re- 
gional development plans, Furthermore, it 
could carry on long-term technical assistance. 

Its advantages would be political and psy- 
chological as well as economic, 

It could help divert the attention of cer- 
tain Arab leaders from military adventures 
to internal economic development. Turning 
these energies into constructive channels 
would eventually lead to institutional and 
social changes, such as the growth of a mid- 
dle class, which would have a beneficial and 
stabilizing influence. 

It would provide a means of channeling 
Arab oil revenue into productive uses which 
would benefit the entire area, thus utilizing 
part of the presently existing hard money 
resources of the Middle East for the financing 
of regional development. 
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It would be an international entity with 
which the states of the area could carry on 
bilateral negotiations and bilateral economic 
agreements. 

It could work out a solution to the whole 
Palestine-Arab refugee problem. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development, which will make it 
possible for the area to support more people 
at a higher standard of living. 

It could encourage international accept- 
ance of the Jordan River plan and similar 
development projects involving more than 
one state. 

It could give technical assistance and 
supervised farm credit to farmers settling on 
new lands coming into production from the 
development of the Jordan, the Litani, the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile. 

Most important of all, such an agency 
could encourage a regional approach to the 
problems of Middle East development. 
Isolated projects here and there, financed by 
bilateral aid from the United States, ob- 
viously offer no real answer to the needs of 
the region. 

Even a cursory look at the region’s re- 
sources reveals the absolute economic in- 
terdependence of the states of the area and 
the necessity of intraregional cooperation. 
All of the region’s major rivers, for example— 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Nile—flow through more than one state. 
Their development for irrigation and power 
depends on agreement between the states 
concerned. Oil produced in Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq must be transported to market 
across territory, or through ports, controlled 
by other states of the region. Industrial 
development hinges upon the opening of 
mutual markets, a freer exchange of goods 
among the several countries of the region, as 
well as trade with the rest of the world. The 
essential patterns of regional cooperation and 
development cannot be produced by a series 
of bilateral arrangements with the several 
nations of the area, 

The creation of a Midlle East Development 
Agency along the lines here suggested would 
emphasize the fact that it is in the interests 
of all concerned to move from intraregional 


feuding to intraregional cooperation for de- 
velopment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude my participation in today’s de- 
bate by making the following observa- 
tions: 

First of all, of course we are deeply 
concerned with the developments in 
Iraq. Our concern regarding them is 
not of a particular partisan nature. 
Every person in this Nation is grieved 
as a result of the developments in the 
Middle East, because what happens in 
the Middle East may well determine 
what happens in the west, the east, the 
north and the south. The Middle East 
has been termed the cradle of civiliza- 
tion. It could well become the grave- 
yard of contemporary civilization, Mr. 
President, unless policies of the wisest 
type are pursued. 

Furthermore, the whole world—not 
only the United States of America—has 
a stake in the Middle East, which, as 
a result of its geographic location, has 
great strategic importance. Because of 
its vast natural resources, which are so 
vital to mankind, and particularly to an 
industrialized society, the Middle East 
has very great importance. 

Moreover, the Middle East is the cen- 
ter of great cultures and great religions, 
So everyone is deeply concerned. 

As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'’Manoney], the Senator from Oregon 
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[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], and other Senators 
have stated during the debate today, the 
policies in regard to that area of the 
world should be pursued on a multi- 
lateral basis, through the greatest or- 
ganization for peace which exists, 
namely, the United Nations. 

The solutions to the problems of the 
Middle East are not military. I believe 
our Government shares that view be- 
cause of the action it took in 1956, which 
prevented what was well on its way to 
being a successful military action on the 
part of the British, the French, and the 
Israelis. Therefore, certainly by that 
one deed of ours at the United Nations 
we told the rest of the world that we 
did not believe the answer to the prob- 
lems of the Middle East was military. 
Neither is the answer merely the re- 
moval of a leader here or there, because 
a revolutionary ferment exists. Instead, 
the answer is to be found in policies 
which reach the basic needs of the area. 
One of the basic needs undoubtedly is 
to be safe from overt military aggression. 
That is why a United Nations police 
force is needed. 

Another need is for access to arteries 
of transportation. That is why a settle- 
ment in regard to the Suez is needed; 
and that is why there is need for an un- 
derstanding about the international 
waterways, such as the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Straits of Tiran. 

Another need is to be sure that this 
area is not filled with arms, and that it 
does not become the dumping ground 
of the great powers in connection with 
the armaments race. But that is what 
has happened. The Middle East has 
become a dumping ground for arms from 
nations in the East and the West; and 
that is why some of us have called for 
forceful action by the United Nations 
to establish an arms traffic control com- 
mission. But none of these things has 
been done, 

Finally, Mr. President, some of us have 
said that the requirements for capital in 
the Middle East are beyond the ability of 
any one country, including the United 
States; and that even if the United 
States could supply those needs, it should 
not attempt to do so alone, because in 
the Middle East there are states and 
countries which are capable of making 
substantial contributions to economic 
development there. 

I do not wish to see the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America enter 
into a contest to see which one can sur- 
pass the other in giving economic aid. 
I prefer to have us put the Soviet Union 
on the spot, by saying to the rest of the 
world that we are prepared to make our 
contributions through a Middle East 
Development Agency. 

Mr. President, the United States must 
stop mistaking regimes for peoples. 
Princes and prime ministers can be as- 
sassinated or deposed, and paper pacts 
can disappear; but the peoples and their 
problems remain forever. It is toward 
these peoples and their problems that 
our policies should be directed. But 
strangely enough, Mr. President, in re- 
spect to these very peoples and problems 
our policies often have been weak and in. 
effective, 
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The United States must learn that it 
cannot control events either by threaten- 
ing massive retaliation or by playing 
King Canute and attempting to hold 
back the flood of real or imagined pop- 
ular demands. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, which has 
been. discussed here today, was presented 
as a stopgap measure by our Govern- 
ment—by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. The Secretary of State 
testified before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine was but the first step in 
what was to be a coordinated and a com- 
prehensive program for the Middle East. 
That stopgap measure was designed to 
allow time for basic application to these 
long-range problems. I say most re- 
spectfully that little attention, if any, 
has been paid to this matter. The at- 
tention simply has not been paid, and 
the doctrine has once more been exposed 
as being ineffective. 

We have heard much said about oil, 

oil companies, and pipelines. I wonder 
what happened to the suggestion our 
great Government made at the United 
Nations, which was talked about so 
openly 2 years ago—that in order to as- 
sure a protected flow of oil, oil should be 
pipelined from Iran to Turkey? It is 
engineeringly feasible. It was openly 
discussed. It was suggested as one of 
the safeguarded routes for an oil pipe- 
line. 
When the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota discussed this question with respon- 
sible representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, he was told two things: No. 1, 
some American companies did not want 
it; and No. 2, it was too expensive. 

Mr. President, I am not ready to sacri- 
fice my sons or the sons of anybody else 
to satisfy the wishes of some American 
companies, when a certain policy is in 
the interest of the security of this Na- 
tion. I am not ready to say it costs too 
much if we are contemplating even as 
much as a show of strength in the area. 
What has really been followed is a policy 
of vacillation, indecision, ambivalence; 
and now we find events taking things into 
their hands. Instead of influencing 
events, and instead of being able to man- 
age and direct the forces toward con- 
structive ends, powerful and unbridled 
forces of nationalism are beginning to 
take over and dominate the scene. 

I hope that out of all this will come a 
basic rethinking of what should be done. 
How much more evidence do we need 
that there should be new thought? Do 
not events show that something is 
wrong? Do not today’s events tell us 
that possibly the policies we have been 
pursuing have not been the right ones? 

I stand ready to cooperate with this 
administration in designing new policies. 
I stand ready to give the President the 
benefit of every doubt, as I have done be- 
fore. One of the reasons why I have 
taken the floor today is that no Senator 
has been a stronger supporter of the 
President and of giving him what he has 
requested than has the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. I have cast aside my 
own personal doubts time after time in 
the area of foreign policy. 
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But, Mr. President, there must be 
more than just crisis action. I want to 
know what we do between the crises. 
I want to know what we do on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. I know what happens on 
Sunday. We become excited at the last 
moment. That is not what can be called 
statesmanship or a forward-looking pol- 
icy. In the Middle East, as elsewhere, 
it will be necessary to exercise patience. 
Policies must be formulated; programs 
will be necessary; there will have to be 
understanding; but we must get started. 
We cannot wait for the next dire event 
to cajole us into action. Somewhere we 
reach a point of no return. 


REPRESENTATIVE EDITH GREEN, 
OF OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
July 13, 1958, contained a fine article 
concerning Oregon’s gracious and ex- 
tremely capable Member of the House of 
Representatives, EDITH GREEN. 

The article deserves to be included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because in 
brief terms it tells the story of the long 
hours of devoted work this outstanding 
public servant puts in day after day on 
behalf of the people of Oregon's Third 
District, the State of Oregon, and the 
entire Nation. 

It is with distinct pleasure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Washington Post article on 
Oregon’s EDITH GREEN printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGNING CONGRESSWOMAN: SHE CAN 

COUNT ON MALE SUPPORT 
(By Marie Smith) 

The price of politics sometimes comes 
high, and for poised, pleasant Congress- 
woman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon, it has meant 
a 3,000-mile separation from her husband 
much of her nearly 4 years here. 

But this soft-spoken, former schoolmarm 
is seeking her third term in Congress con- 
fident one of her most important supporters 
is her husband. 

In fact, she said, “I wouldn't have gone 
into politics in the first place if I didn’t have 
the support and approval of the 3 men in 
my family.” 

The 3 men are her husband and their 2 
sons, Jim and Dick. The latter, still in high 
school, lives with his mother here. Jim, 
married and a father himself, lives in the 
family home in Portland while attending 
college, 

Since coming to Congress 4 years ago, Mrs. 
Green and her husband, Arthur, associated 
with his brother in the construction busi- 
ness in Seattle, have not found the complete 
solution to their having jobs on opposite 
sides of the country. 

It is too far for either to commute; and, 
since neither is ready to retire, EDITH GREEN 
says they have worked out a plan whereby 
he spends a few months of the year here and 
she spends a few months there. 

Husband Arthur did the driving for his 
wife in former campaigns, but this year he 
has a replacement—1l6-year-old son Dick, 
who is already counting on chauffeuring his 
mother back to Oregon when the current ses- 
sion of Congress is over. 

So far Mrs. Green hasn't stepped up her 
election-year activity. She says: “I believe 
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the best way of campaigning is to do the best 
job you can all year long. Then, when you 
go home, haye enough forums to explain just 
what you've been doing.” 

She has a lot to tell, for many of the 
measures she’s sponsored and supported have 
passed, including the Alaskan statehood leg- 
islation. Education is one of her major in- 
terests and she’s still working on her scholar- 
ship and loan fund bill aimed at enabling 
more students to go to college. 

She plans to tell about her efforts and 
accomplishments at a minimum of 5 Kaffee- 
kKlatsches daily (luckily, she’s a great coffee 
drinker) with neighborhood groups through- 
out the District, and with speeches sand- 
wiched in between at luncheons and dinner. 

Quiet, efficient Eprrn Green has ungrudg- 
ingly given up more than family life at home 
for her career in Congress. She has given 
up also her favorite sports of tennis and 
swimming, but maintains her hand at bridge 
by playing frequently in a foursome from 
Capitol Hill. 

Her busy workdays begin variously from 4 
to 6:30 a. m., depending on whether she’s 
working on a speech or particular piece of 
legislation. “I find I do my best work early 
in the mornings,” she said. 

She prepares breakfast at home for Dick 
and shares orange juice and coffee with him 
in their Cleveland House apartment. Later 
she has a second breakfast on Capitol Hill 
with the Oregon delegation or visiting con- 
stituents. 

Dinner, prepared by a cook who comes in 
at 2 p. m. awaits her when she gets home 
after 6. She accepts few speaking invyita- 
tions in the East, she said, and limits her 
social activity here in order to devote more 
time to District affairs. 

Sundays she takes at a leisurely pace. She 
reads the papers with breakfast, drinks “as 
many cups of coffee as I want,” goes to Cleve- 
land Park Congregational Church (“because 
it is closest to home”) and then to the office 
to check the mail or work on speeches. 

On the walls of her office are many photo- 
graphs of her family and Democratic leaders. 
Some of them were taken by Dick, an ama- 
teur photographer who has converted an 
apartment closet into a darkroom for devel- 
oping and printing his pictures. 

Also on the walls are two awards of which 

Mrs. GREEN is especially proud. One is an 
honorary doctor of laws degree received from 
the University of Alaska, and the other, the 
B'nai B'rith Brotherhood award for out- 
spoken demanding of justice for her fellow 
man, 
From a gold chain around her neck hangs 
another prized possession—a $60 gold medal 
presented to her by the late President Cool- 
idge on her visit to the White House at the 
age of 16. 

When she returns to Portland next month, 
Mrs. GREEN can give her constituents a first- 
hand report not only on Washington but also 
on Russia. She took a 12-day trip behind 
the Iron Curtain during the Easter vacation. 

“It was right after the Van Cliburn con- 
cert there and the question everyone asked 
me was ‘Do you know him?” she said. “He 
really won their hearts.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
served for some time in the Congress with 
Mrs. GREEN. I have always found her to 
have a great depth of understanding as to 
the meaning of the phrase “constitution- 
al liberal.” She recognizes the import- 
ance of our trying to translate into leg- 
islative action those things necessary to 
promote the general welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. I consider her to be one of 
the great liberals of our time. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Oregon. 
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SUBMERGED LANDS OF THE 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in its edi- 
torial column Sunday, the Washington 
Post credited the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with an about-face on the sub- 
ject of the submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf and the 3-mile limit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Case FOR 3-MILE LIMIT 


Having failed to obtain agreement on a 3- 
mile limit to territorial seas at the recent 
international conference on the law of the 
sea, the United States is hoping at least to 
apply the 3-mile limit to its own States. Its 
suit in the Supreme Court has sharply chal- 
lenged the contention of Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida that their 
boundaries extended more than 10 miles be- 
yond the shoreline when they joined the 
Union. The Government has historically 
claimed that sovereignty ends 3 miles beyond 
the shore. 

At the recent international conference the 
United States delegation offered to compro- 
mise on a 6-mile limit, with exclusive fishing 
rights extending an additional 12 miles, with 
some exceptions. Although this compromise 
won more than a majority of votes, it failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds and 
therefore came to nothing. In the absence 
of an international agreement, the United 
States has reverted to its adherence to the 
3-mile limit, which has impressive standing 
in international law. 

What the Gulf Coast States are contend- 
ing for, of course, is the right to exploit the 
submerged lands out to what they regard as 
their historic boundaries. Since 1950 they 
have been doing precisely this and have col- 
lected nearly $100 million in royalties 
which, the Department of Justice insists, be- 
longs to the Federal Treasury. To sustain 
this claim, Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin 
has advanced a powerful argument. As the 
United States has always adhered to the 3- 
mile limit under international law, he con- 
tends, that concept is necessarily binding 
upon the States which are part of the Union. 

Texas was a sovereign republic before it 
joined the Union, but this does not mean 
that when Texas came in she brought with 
her a 3-marine-league limit (10% miles) in 
defiance of the United States world policy 
considered vital to commercial, fishing, and 
defense interests. “So to hold,” Mr. 
Rankin’s brief points out, “would mean in 
effect that Texas was not annexed to the 
United States, but that the United States 
was annexed to Texas.” 

The Department of Justice is entitled to 
special commendation for holding to this 
view in the face of President Eisenhower's 
expression of his belief, in the 1952 cam- 
paign, that the Texas boundary was 3 
leagues from the coast. Mr. Rankin's brief 
properly deals with law and not with cam- 
paign promises. The Department did sup- 
port the Eisenhower view in 1953 when Con- 
gress was asked to divide the submerged 
coastal lands between the States and the 
Federal Government after the Supreme 
Court had thrown down the States’ claim. 
Congress was then asked to draw a line indi- 
cating that Texas rights extended 3 leagues 
beyond the shoreline. Instead, Congress 
restored to the States the right to exploit 
these submerged oil lands only to their 
boundaries as they actually were. It is this 
law and not the President’s view of what 
should have been done that is now under 
adjudication, 
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The Solicitor General has made a powerful 
case for restricting the States share of the 
wealth beneath these submerged coastal 
lands to the 3-mile limit. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I only 
wish the whole story of the administra- 
tion’s position had been presented, for 
in the editorial the Solicitor General and 
the Justice Department are pictured as 
having prevailed in their position on 
submerged lands over the Eisenhower 
campaign promises of 1952. 

The editorial presents the issue in this 
fashion: 

The Department of Justice is entitled to 
special commendation for holding to this 
view in the face of President Eisenhower's 
expression of his belief, in the 1952 cam- 
paign, that the Texas boundary was three 
leagues from the coast. Mr, Rankin’s brief 
properly deals with law and not with cam- 
paign promises. The Department did sup- 
port the Eisenhower view in 1953 when Con- 
gress was asked to divide the submerged 
coastal lands between the States and the 
Federal Government after the Supreme 
Court had thrown down the State's claim. 
Congress was then asked to draw a line indi- 
cating that Texas’ rights extended 3 leagues 
beyond the shoreline. Instead, Congress re- 
stored to the States the right to exploit 
these submerged oil lands only to their 
boundaries “as they actually were.” It is this 
law and not the President’s view of what 
should have been done that is now under 
adjudication, 


Unfortunately, the Post omits all ref- 
erence to what the President thinks 
ought to be done under the very law now 
being litigated, as expressed to his Texas 
oil friend, H. J. Porter. 

Recently as last December 1957, Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed his support of Texas’ 
claim, and did so in terms of the very 
case now pending before the Supreme 
Court. 

The New York Times of December 10, 
1957, carried the story of this letter in 
connection with the first press confer- 
ence held by Attorney General Rogers. 
That press conference last December 
came considerably after the Justice De- 
partment had asked the Court to rule 
that under the law passed by Congress in 
1953, the boundaries for oil exploration 
end at the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Rogers then expressed agreement 
with a letter Eisenhower had written 
only the week before to H. J. Porter, 
Texas oil man and Republican national 
committeeman, in which the President 
said: 

(It) has been and still is my considered 
view that Texas should have the right to 
explore and exploit those submerged lands 
which extend seaward of her coastline into 
the Gulf of Mexico for a distance of 3 ma- 
rine leagues. 


The President added that it was his 
“earnest hope that the Submerged Lands 
Act establishes Texas’ 3-league historic 
boundary as a matter of law,” and went 
on to say he regretted that Congress had 
not specified this to avoid litigation. 

Thus, the issue is not between Con- 
gress and an Eisenhower campaign 
promise of 1952, as the Post implies. The 
issue is over the interpretation of the 
1953 law within the administration. 

I personally think the Solicitor Gen- 
eral is right in the position he is taking, 
and I heartily endorse it. I say, good- 
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naturedly and respectfully, I think the 
President ought to follow the advice of 
his lawyer. But for the President to 
make one interpretation of the law for 
the benefit of his oil friends, while his 
Justice Department makes another be- 
fore the Supreme Court, is an act of 
political hypocrisy which I do not think 
should be shielded from public view by 
any newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the press release 
I issued on this matter last January 
when I discussed it on my weekly radio 
report to Oregon. Let the record show 
that I also aired in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 13 of this year the President’s con- 
tinuing effort to give away this national 
wealth. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

JANUARY 26, 1958. 


Morse WARNS OF NEW SUBMERGED LANDS 
GIVEAWAY 

“At a time when our education needs are 
greatest, the President is still intent upon 
giving away our best means of meeting 
them,” declared Senator Wayne Morse in 
his weekly radio broadcast over Oregon sta- 
tions, 

Senator Morse quoted from a recent letter 
written by President Eisenhower to Texas 
oilman H, J. Porter, in which the President 
stated that it “has been and still is my 
considered view that Texas should have the 
right to explore and exploit those submerged 
lands which extend seaward of her coast- 
line into the Gulf of Mexico for a distance 
of 3 marine leagues,” or 10144 miles. The 
letter was made public recently by Attorney 
General Rogers. 

The President’s statement, said Senator 
Morse, reverses his Solicitor General, who 
has already appeared before the Supreme 
Court to claim for the United States “ex- 
clusive possession of and full dominion over 
the lands, minerals and other things under- 
lying the Gulf of Mexico lying more than 
3 miles from land. “Now,” said Morse, “in 
a letter to his Texas oil friend and political 
supporter, the President says he is willing 
to have the United States Government 
forego that claim. With it, the United 
States and the American people would also 
forego the future income from the wealth 
in those lands, wealth which still might be 
put to the critical needs of our educational 
system.” 

Morse pointed out that since passage of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Act in 1953, the 
Federal Government has realized nearly $300 
million in revenue. Of this, $113 million 
has been impounded, pending Supreme 
Court determination of the seaward bound- 
aries of the States bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico. Although the Supreme Court has 
already ruled that the Federal interest is 
paramount in lands seaward of low tide, 
Texas and Louisiana are again pressing their 
claim to historic boundaries of 10% miles. 

Morse recalled that it was in a wire in 
1952 to the same Mr, Porter, of Houston, 
Tex., that Eisenhower agreed that the title 
to the tidelands should be vested in the 
States. This was a few weeks before the 
1952 Republican National Convention at 
which Eisenhower was nominated, but con- 
siderably after Supreme Court rulings that 
the Federal interest in submerged lands was 
paramount, 

“The Eisenhower record of education and 
oil revenues that might be devoted to it 
demonstates that these things are regarded 
as points for political bargaining. Oil and 
money belo: g to the American people 
have been traded for political support,” said 
Morse, “and the giveaway is still going on.” 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, the New York Times story of 
last December 10. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROGERS Supports Texas’ OIL CLAIM—ADMIN- 

ISTRATION SHIFT WouLD Back 1034-MILE 

LIMIT FOR STATE ON OFFSHORE RIGHTS 


WASHINGTON, December 9.—Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers indicated today a shift 
in administration legal arguments concern- 
ing the claim of Texas to offshore oil exploita- 
tion rights extending 102 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The new Attorney General, at his first news 
conference, said the Justice Department's 
final brief in the offshore oil case would not 
be in conflict with President Eisenhower's 
repeated declarations that Texas’ historic 
boundary extended three marine leagues. 

Mr. Rogers’ stand appeared to conflict with 
the legal position already taken by the Jus- 
tice Department before the Supreme Court. 
This was that the boundaries of States and 
nations cannot extend more than 3 miles to 
sea, or less than a third of the distance 
claimed by Texas. 


VARIED BOUNDARIES CITED 

The indication was that the administra- 
tion, in effect, would invite the Supreme 
Court to consider different boundaries for 
different States. It would do this by reciting 
the special fact relating to the admission of 
Texas to the Union, and by calling attention 
to the views expressed by President Elsen- 
hower about the extent of Texas’ territory. 

The United States, through the Justice De- 
partment, is the plaintiff in an original suit 
before the Supreme Court asking a ruling 
that the boundaries of Louisiana, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Florida for oil explora- 
tion purposes end at the 3-mile limit. 

The suit originally named only Louisiana, 
but the Court later called for inclusion of 
the other Gulf States as parties so that the 
issue could be settled in a single case. 

Mr. Rogers declared his full agreement 
with a letter written by President Eisenhower 
last week, saying that it “has been and still is 
my considered view that Texas should have 
the right to explore and exploit those sub- 
merged lands which extend seaward of her 
‘coastline into the Gulf of Mexico for a dis- 
tance of 3 marine leagues.” 

The President added his “earnest hope 
that the Submerged Lands Act establishes 
Texas’ 3-league historic boundary as a mat- 
ter of law.” He regretted that Congress had 
not specified this precisely to avoid litigation 
on the issue. 

Copies of this letter from the President to 
H. J. Porter, Texas oilman and Republican 
national committeeman, were made avail- 
able to the press by Mr. Rogers. 

What the President said contradicted the 
argument already made to the Supreme 
Court by J. Lee Rankin, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, who would be expectd to make the Gov- 
ernment’s final argument in the oil case. 

“When the State of Texas became a mem- 
ber of the Union,” said the amended com- 
plaint filed last month, “its boundary did 
not extend into the Gulf of Mexico more 
than 3 geographical miles from the ordinary 
low-water mark, or from the outer limit of 
inland waters, and the Congress of the 
United States has never approved a bound- 
ary for said State extending into the Gulf 
of Mexico more than 3 geographical miles 
from the ordinary low-water mark or from 
the outer limit of inland waters. 

“By reason of the foregoing, the United 
States is now entitled to exclusive possession 
of and full dominion and power over the 
lands, minerals, and other things underly- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, lying more than 3 
geographic miles seaward from the ordinary 
low-water mark and from the outer limit of 
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inland water on the coast of Texas, extending 
seaward to the edge of the Continental Shelf, 
and is entitled to an accounting for all sums 
of money derived therefrom by the State of 
Texas, after June 5, 1950, which are properly 
owing to the United States under the decree 
entered by this court on December 11, 1950, 
in the case of United States against: Texas.” 

How Mr. Rogers proposed to iron out the 
conflict between the President’s view and 
that of the Solicitor General was not made 
clear tonight. There was doubt that Mr. 
Rankin could be persuaded to alter his view 
and to accept that of the President as legally 
correct. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it should 
be noted that the main brief of the 
Department has been filed, but that the 
brief of the States and the Department's 
rebuttal to it remain to be filed with the 
Court. It was indicated in December 
that the issue would be resolved by in- 
viting consideration of different bound- 
aries for different States. 

Although the Attorney General has 
said that the Justice Department’s final 
brief would not be in conflict with the 
President’s view, I certainly hope that 
the Department will continue to hold 
firmly to its present position, and not 
retreat to any such politically inspired 
compromise, even though it may be pro- 
posed by the President of the United 
States. Irrespective of its source, the 
President’s proposal is not in the interest 
of the American people and it is not in 
the interest of the heritage of future 
generations of America in their own nat- 
ural resources. There is no reason in 
the world why we should emasculate that 
heritage so far as future American boys 
and girls are concerned. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, it is my 
judgment that if we follow President 
Eisenhower’s proposal with regard to 
eliminating the 3-mile limit we shall do 
a great injustice to America’s foreign 
relations around the world, because if 
we follow this new proposed Eisenhower 
doctrine with respect to our offshore 
rights we are going to create a great 
many conflicts in the world with other 
powers. 

This is the time, I may say to the De- 
partment of Justice, for the Department 
to hold fast to the sound position of 
law it has taken in the past, and not 
let the President of the United States, 
even though he would like to do it in 
order to help a Texas oil friend, follow 
a program which I think will rise to 
plague us both domestically and inter- 
nationally in the years to come. 


SIGNING OF CONTRACT FOR ELK 
RIVER ATOMIC ENERGY PLANT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp articles, as pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Star, on the 
signing of the contract for the atomic- 
energy plant at Elk River, Minn. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of July 3, 1958] 
ELK River Ser To CELEBRATE—SUNDAY Is 
STATE'S Arom DAY 

(Epvitor’s Note.—On Sunday the upper 
Midwest will take a giant step into the scien- 
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tific world of tomorrow when the contract is 
signed for Minnesota’s first atomic power- 
plant. To give Minneapolis Star readers a 
well-rounded picture of how the atomic re- 
actor is being built at Elk River, Randall 
Hobart, Star business editor, and Jack Wilson, 
Star staff correspondent in Washington, have 
teamed up to write the series of articles 
starting today.) 
(By Randall Hobart) 


ELK River, Minn.—Rural Cooperative Pow- 
er Association (RCPA)—for 3 years a David 
among Goliaths bidding for a role in Uncle 
Sam's experimental atomic power program— 
is fixin’ to celebrate Sunday. 

That’s the day its 65-year-old president, O. 
N. Gravgaard, Hawick farmer who was fight- 
ing for rural electrification even before REA, 
will sign a contract to govern RCPA’s opera- 
tion of the atomic reactor AEC is going to 
build on a hilltop overlooking the Missis- 
sippi. 

The long awaited ceremony will give 
RCPA’s 40,000 members and customers final 
assurance that construction can begin this 
fall. 

Completion date is October 1960. It is 
expected steam from the reactor will be 
running a 22,000-kilowatt turbogenerator on 
a test basis early in 1961. 

It will be Minnesota's first atomic power- 
plant and the first in the Nation to be run 
by a rural electric co-op. 

If all goes well, its electric output will be 
doing- chores on central Minnesota farms a 
full year before Pathfinder, the 66,000-kilo- 
watt plant Northern States Power Co. and 
10 affiliated midwest power companies ex- 
pect to build at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is in 
operation. 

Final agreement on details of the 64-page 
operating contract was announced by AEC 
in Washington Monday. RCPA’s 1l-man 
board of directors—all farmers or managers 
of distribution co-ops making up the asso- 
clation—gave it a final going over the same 
afternoon. 

Members made no effort to conceal their 
satisfaction in the knowledge 3 years of hard, 
persistent effort, mixed with setbacks and 
disappointments, had finally paid off. 

“It’s a fair contract and one we can live 
with,” President Gravgaard observed. 

Agreement was reached, he said, because 
co-op members were unswerving in their sup- 
port of directors and officers “who refused 
to take no for an answer.” 

He gave full credit to the wonderful coop- 
eration received from many people in the 
State and Federal Government, Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, the State and 
national assiciations of REA co-ops, farm 
organizations, the city of Elk River, and its 
commercial club. 

Plans are being made to accommodate 
from 2,000 to 3,000 guests at Sunday’s con- 
tract signing which will be combined with 
dedication of RCPA’s new $400,000 headquar- 
ters building. 

Weather permitting, the program will start 
at 2 p. m. out of doors, a stone’s throw from 
the reactor site just behind the present steam 
plant. 

The lineup of speakers: 

David Hamil, rural electrification adminis- 
trator, Washington. 

President Gravgaard, 

Al Tammaro, assistant general manager of 
the AEC reactor development program who 
will sign the operating contract for the 
Commission. 

James E. Clark, president of American Car 
& Foundry Co., Chicago, which will build the 
reactor for AEC. 

Clyde Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Washington. 

Senators Thye, Republican of Minnesota, 
and Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota, and 
Governor Freeman. 

Members of the Minnesota Congressional 
delegation and other State and local officials 
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will be introduced by Harold LeVander, RCPA 
attorney, who will be master of ceremonies. 

LeVander, Gravgaard, Ed Wolters, RCPA 
general manager, and Elden Welsh, reactor 
project coordinator, were the principal ball 
carriers for RCPA in negotiations leading up 
to the contract. 

At 5 p. m. a dinner will be served in the 
headquarters building for special guests, di- 
rectors and managers of distribution co-ops, 
newspaper editors, staff members, and wives, 

The new building, occupied on March 31, 
was designed by Shifflet, Backstrom, Hutch- 
inson and Dickey, Inc. Minneapolis archi- 
tects, D’Arcy Leck Construction Co. was the 
contractor. 

Its 2 floors provide 250,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

There are dining facilities and an audi- 
torium in which member co-ops may hold 
meetings. Behind the speakers’ platform 
are murals depicting the time-consuming 
chores electricity has eliminated on the farm 
and in the farm home. 

Picture windows capture a sweeping view 
of the Mississippi River. 

The structure now houses 45 of the asso- 
ciation’s 110 employees but there is room for 
twice that number. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of July 4, 1958] 


New ERA FOR REGION: ELK RIVER A-PLANT TO 
PROVIDE ANSWERS 


(By Jack Wilson) 
(Second in a series) 


WASHINGTON.—The $11,450,000 atomic 
powerplant at Elk River, Minn., will look 
about as exciting as a fat silo, but it will 
open a new era that some day may bring 
power to the upper Midwest as cheap as it 
is around the natural gas wells in Texas or 
the soft coal areas of Pennsylvania. 

It will burn for 15 months on the first 
loading of nuclear fuel. The second load- 
ing probably will burn even longer, as oper- 
ating experience shows how performance can 
be improved. 

Aside from two supervisors, who will re- 
ceive special training in reactor operation, 
the workmen who run the plant will be 
trained on the job. 

The plant will be divided into two main 
parts—the nuclear furnace and boilers which 
produce steam, and the generating plant that 
converts the steam into electricity. 

The nuclear section will cost $9,269,000, to 
be paid by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which will retain title to that part. The 
generating plant, to be built and owned by 
the Rural Cooperative Power Association, 
will cost about $1,750,000. 

(Footings are already completed at Elk 
River for the turbogenerator, which is ex- 
pected to arrive this month. RCPA has or- 
dered a new conventional-fuel boiler which 
will feed steam into the turbogenerator un- 
til the atomic plant is ready.) 

In addition, AEC will contribute about 
$2 million toward the operating expenses 
of the atomic plant for the next 5 years. 
Although it is designed to produce power 
in commercial quantities, the plant is exper- 
imental and AEC’s investment is to offset the 
extra cost and help the program of develop- 
ing plants to make atomic electricity as 
cheaply as coal-fueled plants. 

The atomic part of the plant will be inside 
a steel tank, 74 feet in diameter and 115 feet 
tall, with a rounded top. That is the con- 
tainment vessel, to keep radioactive particles 
from spraying the nearby area if the reactor 
should run wild. 

There is virtually no chance that this 
could happen. The physics of the reactor is 
such that if all the safety devices should fail 
at the same time and the reactor should 
begin to build up too much heat, the fission 
process in the atomic fuel would slow down 
of its own accord. 
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The nuclear core of the reactor is a num- 
ber of hollow steel rods in a steel cylinder 
inside the containment tank. The rods are 
filled with little slugs of a mixture of tho- 
rium and uranium, each slug half an inch 
in diameter and half an inch long. Thorium 
is fissionable, like uranium, and somewhat 
cheaper. 

The full fuel load will cost about $700,000. 
After the plant has been operating for 15 
months, some of the fuel rods will be re- 
placed, others will be shifted from around 
the perimeter of the core toward the center, 
where the chain reaction is hottest. Spent 
fuel elements will be stored in a pit inside 
the containment vessel for 3 months, while 
they lose some of their radioactivity, and then 
shipped in special containers to the AEC 
laboratory at Arco, Idaho, where the plu- 
tonium which forms in them, and the un- 
used uranium, will be salvaged. 

When the plant goes into operation, ordi- 
nary water will be piped into the core. The 
heat of the atomic reaction will boil it and 
produce steam, which will be piped from the 
core to a heat exchanger. This is essentially 
nothing but a boiler with tubes running 
through it. As the steam pushes through 
the tubes, it boils the water in the tank 
around the tubes and converts it into steam. 

The reason for this is that the steam leav- 
ing the reactor core is slightly radioactive, 
and would contaminate the turbines if it 
flowed directly into them. Use of the heat 
exchanger produces steam with no radio- 
activity. 

After leaving the heat exchanger, steam 
from the reactor core flows back into the 
core and is reheated there and used again. 
Steam produced in the heat exchanger flows 
into a superheater, which is basically a 
boiler with a coal fire under it that raises 
the steam temperature to 825 degrees F. 

From there it flows to a conventional steam 
turbine that runs the electric generators. 
Then it is piped back into the heat exchanger 
to be reheated and used again, with arrange- 
ments along the way to use some of the sur- 
plus steam from the turbine to raise the 
temperature before it reenters the heat ex- 
changer. 

The plant was designed by Nuclear Prod- 
ucts ERCO division of ACF Industries, which 
has the prime contract to build the plant for 
AEC and to train the men who will run it. 
Maxton Construction Co. of Dayton, Ohio, 
will build the plant, 

(Representatives of the Maxton Co. were 
in Elk River last month to survey working 
conditions and available facilities for ad- 
ministrative personnel. Omer DeWeese will 
be resident engineer for the firm. 

(Contracting officer for AEC will be Ken- 
neth Dunbar, manager of the Chicago oper- 
ations office. His administrator will be Mil- 
ton Klein, director of the research contracts 
division, assisted by Steve White, deputy di- 
rector of RCD.) 

In experiments at Argonne Laboratory in 
Illinois where the boiling-water reactor was 
developed, it was found that-such plants pro- 
duced twice as much power as was expected. 

The Elk River plant is being designed to 
take advantage of this. 

A Nuclear Products ERCO spokesman said 
that after completion of the plant in the 
fall of 1969, the builders will spend 2 or 3 
weeks checking the plant, operating it with- 
out nuclear fuel, and another 3 or 4 weeks 
to bring it up to full power after the core 
has been loaded. 

Then they will operate it for 60 days while 
employees of the co-op look on and receive 
their training after which the co-op people 
will operate it for 60 days under supervision 
of the builders. From then on the co-op 
will take over and run the whole thing as a 
contractor for the AEC. 
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[From the Minneapolis Star of July 5, 1958] 


THEY SAID It COULDN’T BE Dont—ELK RIVER 
Reactor To Prove BUBBLE THEORY Just 


Hor Air 
(By Jack Wilson) 
(Third in a series) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Scientists who once 
thought the type of atomic powerplant being 
built at Elk River, Minn., was impossible now 
think it may help solve their big problem— 
producing atomic electricity cheaper than 
power from coal or oil. 

To understand why it was once considered 
impossible, you have to know a little about 
how a power reactor works. 

It is essentially a collection of uranium 
rods with spaces between them. If there 
were nothing in the spaces, the neutrons 
from the uranium would shoot out so fast 
they wouldn’t have much chance of hitting 
other uranium nuclei to build up a chain 
reaction. 

So you put water into the core. It fills 
the spaces between the rods and slows down 
the neutrons so there is a better chance that 
they will collide with the nuclei and make 
the thing go. 

The water is called a moderator, and as 
the chain reaction continues the heat given 
off by the release of nuclear energy is ab- 
sorbed by the water, which is then pumped 
out of the core and used to heat other water 
and make steam to run the turbines. 

In the first power reactors, the type that 
eventually developed into the plant that runs 
the submarine Nautilus, the water in the 
core was kept under high pressure so it 
wouldn't boil. 

The theory was that, if it boiled, the bub- 
bles would create empty spaces between the 
fuel rods, the neutrons would not be slowed 
down enough, and the chain reaction would 
fall off. 

The theory was just enough wrong so that 
now reactors can be designed, like the Elk 
River model, to boil inside the core without 
losing power. Even in some of the new pres- 
surized reactors a little boiling is now per- 
mitted. This is highly important to the fu- 
ture of commercial atomic power. 

A reactor which is fully pressurized to 
prevent all boiling, needs a container for the 
core strong enough to withstand about 2,000 
pounds of pressure per square inch. Such 
a cama are dificult to build, and expen- 

ve. 

A boiling water reactor operates at far 
lower pressures, and so can be built with a 
lighter container for the core. 

It is advances like this that explains why 
the Atomic Energy Commission figures it is 
worthwhile to put $11,450,000 of the pub- 
lic’s money into developing and building an 
atomic steam plant for the Rural Coopera- 
tive Power Association at Elk River. And 
why it feels an investment of around $7 mil- 
lion in research and development, and fuel 
cost waivers, is warranted to help the North- 
ern States Power Co. build its plant at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

Both will be boiling water plants of dif- 
ferent types but based on the same princi- 
ple. 

(The design being worked out by Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for the Sioux 
Falls plant has a controlled recirculation fea- 
ture. Pumps will speed the flow of water 
through the reactor, thus increasing heat 
transfer. When the power plant is oper- 
ating, it is anticipated load adjustments can 
be made by regulating the speed of the 
pumps, thus reducing need for manipulating 
fuel rods in the reactor.) 

The AEC expects to get, in return for its 
investment, valuable information about ac- 
tual costs of building and operating full 
size commercial boiling water powerplants. 

All such information gleaned in either 
the Elk River or the Sioux Falls plant will 
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be turned over to AEC and becomes public 
property, available to future designers. 

Another early theory about boiling water 
reactors which has gone down the drain 
is that the steam coming directly from the 
boiling water around the fuel elements would 
be so radioactive that it would contaminate 
the steam turbine which turns the electric 
generators. Experience proved that it just 
wasn’t so, 

In the early experimental boiling water 
plants at Lemont, Ill, and Arco, Idaho, it 
was found that workmen could shut down 
the reactor, and take the turbine apart and 
work on it just as they would in any power- 
plant, with no danger from radioactivity. 

(Designers of Northern States Power Co.’s 
Pathfinder took advantage of this knowledge 
and eliminated the heat exchanger which is 
included in the Elk River design. Steam 
formed in the reactor vessel will be applied 
directly to the blades of the generator tur- 
bine.) 

Those are some of the reasons the AEC 
people are betting heavily on the future of 
such powerplants. So is industry. 

Commonwealth Edison Co, of Chicago is 
building a big boiling-water powerplant at 
Morris, Ill, and Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
is planning one for Eureka, Calif. 

The General Electric Co. has a small devel- 
opment model in operation at Valecitos, 
Calif., and AEC is operating two experimental 
models, at Arco, and Lemont. 

This does not mean that the boiling water 
type has pushed everything else out of the 
picture. The only commercial-size atomic 
powerplant in the country at present is a 
pressurized type at Shippingport, Pa. 

Two submarines, the Nautilus and the 
Skate, are using that type successfully, and 
the Navy is building 19 other submarines, a 
cruiser, and an aircraft carrier to be powered 
with the same kind of reactors. 

And the two commercial powerplants that 
United States.companies have sold to foreign 
countries up to now are both of the pressur- 
ized type. One is a small plant under con- 
struction at Mol, Belgium, the other a big 
134,000-kilowatt job planned for Milan, Italy. 

Taking reactors of all types, there is a lot 
of activity going on in the United States 
right now. There’s the 60,000-kilowatt plant 
at Shippingport already feeding electricity 
into the Duquesne Power & Light Co. grid. 

Four other plants are under construction, 
all big ones, at Morris, Ill., at Indian Point, 
just outside of New York City, at Laguna 
Beach, Mich., and at Rowe, Mass., and at 
least nine others, including Elk River and 
NSP, are in the planning stage. 

All told, the list of commercial, develop- 
mental, and experimental power reactors 
now operating, under construction, or 
planned for the United States adds up to 81, 
not including half a dozen that have been 
built, operated, and then torn down because 
there was nothing more to be learned from 
them, 

Which is not a bad record, considering 
that a single reactor costs anywhere from a 
couple of million to $50 million, and that 
only a little over 15 years ago no one in the 
world had ever seen a reactor work, 


[From the Minneapolis Star of July 7, 1958] 
ELK River A-PROJECT HAILED AT CEREMONIES 

ELK River, Minn.—The research and de- 
velopment program that will give Minne- 
sota its first operating nuclear powerplant 
late in 1960 was saluted Sunday as far- 
sighted and appropriate for a nation in a 
position of world leadership. 

James F. Clark, president of ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., which will build the reactor for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, said the 
program was launched in advance of specific 
need for nuclear energy as a source of com- 
mercial power. 
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“Not all the world is so fortunate,” he 
said at the ceremonies marking the historic 
signing of a contract under which Rural Co- 
operative Power Association will operate a 
reactor for the Commission. 

“Lacking our abundant power resources, 
England anticipates that by 1965 she will 
have 20 nuclear reactor plants in operation,” 
Clark said. 

Within 25 years nations of Western Europe 
may be producing more electricity from nu- 
clear power than is consumed today from 
the combined output of their coal, oil, and 
hydraulically operated plants, he added, 
“because theirs is an immediate need. 

“The ultimate meaning of all this, is that 
man will at last be able to conquer his en- 
vironment. No nation need be backward 
because it lacks natural fuel resources. The 
atom can be made available to all.” 

Signing the contract for the cooperative 
was its president, O. N. Gravgaard, Hawick 
farmer, who with Edward Wolter, general 
manager, and Harold LeVander, general 
counsel, carried the major burden of nego- 
tiations which began 3 years ago. 

Al Tammaro, assistant director of the re- 
actor division, signed for the AEC and David 
A. Hamil, administrator, for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration (REA). 

Hamil delivered the formal address dedi- 
cating the cooperative’s new $400,000 head- 
quarters building: Master of ceremonies Le- 
Vander said it is urgently needed “because we 
are entering an era in which we will have 
to make seven copies of everything.” 

Hamil emphasized that funds provided for 
the building will be returned to the Treasury 
with interest. The repayment record of the 
Nation’s electric co-ops on loans totaling 
$3,507,000,000 at the end of last year has 
been almost unbelievable. 

He said repayments on principal totaled 
$507 million, plus $307 million of interest. 
In addition, $127 million has been collected 
ahead of scheduled repayments. 

Unanimous backing the Elk River project 
received from Minnesota's Congressional 
delegation was stressed by Senator THYE, 
Republican, and Senator HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat. 

THYE read a telegram of congratulations 
from President Eisenhower. He also noted 
that the contract was signed in Minnesota’s 
centennial year. 

“That which is happening today assures 
us that the next 100 years of Minnesota his- 
tory will be just as great as the first century,” 
THYE said. 

With the coming of atomic power, he 
added, Minnesota will be able to compete 
with any State in attracting business and 
industry. 

HUMPHREY said the ultimate winner in to- 
day's struggle for world leadership will be 
the nation that does the most to develop 
peaceful uses for atomic energy, and does 
it the most rapidly. 

He brought out that Elk River project will 
now be a reality only because friends of 
cooperatives in Congress battled long and 
hard in 1954 and again last August to pre- 
serve the right of co-ops and public power 
bodies to participate in reactor development. 

Other speakers included Lee Loevinger, 
chairman of the Minnesota atomic develop- 
ment problems study committee, represent- 
ing Governor Freeman, and Clyde Ellis, 
general manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of July 8, 1958] 
THE Goat: Low-Cost PowEer—ELtK RIVER 
PITCHES IN FOR A PEACEFUL ATOM 
(By Randall Hobart) 

(One of a series) 

ELK River, MINN.—“ Whether you believe in 
public or private power, from an interna- 
tional point of view it makes sense that the 
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people who developed the atomic bomb 
ought to be the first to put nuclear energy 
to work for peaceful purposes.” 

The words are those of big Ed Wolter, 
6-foot, 4-inch 250-pound general manager of 
Rural Cooperative Power Association whose 
persuasive lobbying in Washington was a big 
factor in bringing an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission reactor development project to Elk 
River. 

His philosophy helps explain why the as- 
sociation was among the first to come for- 
ward with a proposal after Congress, in 1954, 
opened the door to private industry partici- 
pating in the atomic energy program. 

Wolter thinks it is unfortunate Russia 
and Great Britain got off to a head start in 
building nuclear power plants. And he’s 
sure the millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money now being allocated to reactor devel- 
opment in this country represents a cheap 
price to pay to catch up. 

No one objects when a farmer pays $1,000 
for a good bull, he said. “It is obvious the 
farmer expects to get many good calvcs that 
will more than return his money.” 

He describes the reactor program as a 
breeding situation in which each atom power 
plant bullt and tested contributes valuable 
information to be used in the design of those 
that follow. 

Wolter, 44, is a native of Jacksonville, Ill, 
who worked with his father in the automo- 
bile business before getting into rural elec- 
trification. He managed an REA co-op in 
Osian, Ind., from 1941 to 1945, then spent 
2 years with the REA applications and loan 
division, headquartering at Owatonna, Minn. 

He came to Rural Power June 10, 1947 in 
time to help plan the $4,500,000 steam plant 
at Elk River, completed in 1951. 

Wolter doesn’t have an engineering de- 
gree. But an associate credits him with 
the ability to soak up information like a 
sponge. 

The cooperative’s interest in atomic ener- 
gy, Wolter says, is.a natural one and its 
bid was successful because Elk River is in a 
position to make a unique contribution to 
the reactor testing program. 

“Our directors are consumers of elec- 
tricity,” he said. “As representatives of their 
own distribution co-ops they have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to provide, first, good 
dependable service and, second, service at the 
lowest possible price.” 

To carry out these responsibilities, direc- 
tors must constantly evaluate fuels and fuel 
costs. When the possibility of substituting 
nuclear for fossil fuels presented itself, they 
quickly decided to investigate. 

Wolter, President Gravgaard and their as- 
sociates, stress the point rural Minnesota 
needs cheaper electric power that eventually 
would be available if the Elk River proves 
out their cost-cutting hopes. 

They say costs in Elk River's service area, 
touching 17 counties in east central Min- 
nesota, just north of Minneapolis, are second 
highest in the Nation. 

Basis for this claim is a Department of 
Agriculture nationwide survey a few years 
back which showed the average wholesale 
rate charged rural co-ops in Minnesota to be 
13.5 mills. Only Maine, with an average 
rate of 15.1 mills, was higher. 

Wolter acknowledges costs per kilowatt 
hour are lower in the Twin Cities, for ex- 
ample, which have access to natural gas, 
barge-shipped coal and what he calls “gas- 
induced” railroad freight rates on coal. 

“But these are not available in our service 
area or in many other sections of the State,” 
Wolter said. 

Lower cost power, he continued, could be 
the deciding factor in bringing new industry 
to Minnesota, already known for its vacation 
attractions, high caliber workers and abun- 
dant water supplies. 
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In presenting their case to the Atomic 

Commission, association leaders 

called attention to the fact Elk River's plant 

and distribution system as it stands is a 

readymade laboratory for testing perform- 

ance of a reactor designed for utility-type 
operation. 

The association was organized in 1939 by 
distribution co-ops dissatisfied with the 
wholesome rates they were then paying. 
The first generating unit was a diesel plant 
at Maple Lake, which began operation 
in 1940. 

Today there are five diesel plants with 
total capacity of 18,000 kilowatts and a 
28,000-kilowatt steam plant. 

Distribution lines interconnect with sev- 
eral municipal powerplants including the 
one at Elk River, with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and with Northern States Power Co. 

The system duplicates, on a small scale, 
structure of the larger privately owned elec- 
tric utilities and must deal with similar op- 
erating problems. 

Sales to member co-ops last year totaled 
153,587,461 kilowatt-hours. . This was an in- 
crease of 10.2 percent over the previous year 
compared with the national average increase 
of 744 percent. 

President Gravgaard thinks growth is like- 
ly to continue at about the same annual 
rate. 

New housing and new industry, he has 
said, are adding to the growing electric 
power requirements of farm members. 

To keep pace, the association would have 
to install a new 22,000-kilowatt generator 
whether or not the AEC reactor is built. 
That is why the association ordered a coal 
boiler for use until the reactor is ready and 
as a standby source of steam thereafter. 

Tentative plans call for installation of an- 
other 44,000-kilowatt generator by 1964. If 
the reactor performs at twice its rated 
power, as expected, it would run the new 
unit and the standby coal boitier would run 
the 22,000-kilowatt unit full time. 

[From the Minneapolis Star of July 9, 1958] 
Co-Op CAUSE CUTS Across Party LINES 
(By Randall Hobart) 

(Sixth in a series) 

ELK River, Minn.—The men who will run 
Minnesota's first atomic powerplant are solid 
citizens dedicated to the cause of rural elec- 
trification. 

On the board of Rural Cooperative Power 
Association (RCPA) you find Republicans, 
Democrats, and members of both the Farm 
Bureau and Farmers Union. 

There are 8 farmers or semiretired farmers 
and 3 managers of distribution co-ops. 

One of the latter, Beauford Johnson, is 
mayor of Braham, Minn. 

Among the farmers are large-scale oper- 
ators such as A. W. Radeke, with 560 acres 
near Brook Park, northeast of Mora. He 
keeps a dairy herd of 80 Holsteins, raises hogs 
and sheep and also runs a trucking business. 

Or O. N. Graygaard, board president, who 
has been farming near Hawick since 1911. 
At one time he had 900 acres but cut back to 
240 to give more time to work with coopera- 
tives. 

At the other extreme is John Miller, Maple 
Plain, who grows onions and potatoes on 40 
acres. 

None is an atomic scientist, but all 11 
know of the burdens electricity is lifting 
from the shoulders of rural people. And 
they share the conviction of their general 
manager that some day nuclear fuels will 
provide it more cheaply than coal or oil. 

The executive committee, which includes 
Gravgaard, Vice President J. P. Hannon, and 
J. Mauritz Nelson, secretary-treasurer, broad- 
ened their understanding of atomic energy 
while representing the board in negotiating 
sessions leading up to the contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC). 
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Other members sat in on the sessions from 
time to time. 

Since the association does its financing 
through an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the directors know how to play poli- 
tics. But they contend their rural elec- 
trification goals transcend party lines. The 
record bears them out: 

The Rural Electrification Act of 19365, 
which led to organization of the co-ops they 
serve, was passed when Democrats were in 
power. Revision of the Atomic Energy Act, 
opening the door to participation in reactor 
development, came under a GOP adminis- 
tration. And Republican Ancher Nelsen, a 
fellow Minnesotan then head of REA, opened 
doors at AEC when they brought their reactor 
proposal to Washington in 1955. 

Nelsen recommended fayorable action on 
Elk River project and as his last act as REA 
Administrator announced grant of a $6,- 
‘702,000 loan to RCPA for building generat- 
ing and transmission capacity to be con- 
nected to the atomic reactor and for 
construction of the headquarters building 
dedicated last Sunday. 

The Minnesota Congressional delegation 
gave the project its solid support. 

Senator THYE, Republican, was effective on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
in administration circles, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, talked for 11 hours in 
1954 to help defeat amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act that would have blocked 
participation in reactor development by co- 
ops and public power bodies. 

Harold LeVander, long active in Minne- 
sota Republican circles, has been general 
counsel for ROPA since 1942 and helped 
organize REA co-ops in the late 1930's, 

Three members of the RCPA board, which 
meets regularly once a month, have served 
continuously since the association was or- 
ganized in 1939. President Gravgaard has 
headed the Kandiyohi co-op since it was 
formed in 1935—longest record of continu- 
ous service in REA annals. 

He is as sure today as in 1935 that pri- 
vate power companies too long delayed ex- 
tension of electric service to rural areas at 
reasonable rates, 

“We have done more to stabilize the cost 
of electricity in Minnesota than any other 
group,” he maintains. 

Gravgaard probably reflects the feeling of 
a majority of the board though, when he 
says the rural co-ops and private power com- 
panies can get along if we respect each others 
rights. 

On the administrative side, RCPA has a 
staff the directors believe compares favorably 
with the best in REA. 

Assembled largely by General Manager Ed 
Wolter, the principal department heads are 
Paul Siegler, controller and office manager; 
Gail Freer, director of personnel and insur- 
ance; Dean Nelson, purchasing; David 
Kopecky, electrical; John E. Bradburn, steam 
production; Don Cochrane, diesel production; 
Arthur J. Bailey, Jr., power operations; Elden 
Welsh, reactor project coordinator; and Har- 
riet Lies, accounting. 

The construction engineering department, 
supervised by John Nelson, was expanded last 
year and is now equipped to engineer trans- 
mission and substation work formerly han- 
dled by outside firms. 

Under Wolter, department heads have con- 
siderable freedom to run their own affairs. 
But as one of them said, “He expects and gets 
results.” 

[From the Minneapolis Star of July 10, 
1958] 
New Era DAWNS—STATE’S Economy To FEEL 
TRANSFORMING SURGE OF A-POWER 
(By Randall Hobart) 
(Seventh in a series) 


ELK River, Minn.—Minnesota’s entry into 
the era of atomic power is bound to touch 
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off tremors of change that, in time, will al- 
ter its economic and social structure. 

But those most concerned with the Atomic 
Energy Commission's pilot power project here 
agree those changes will come gradually. 

The fellow who reads the electric meter 
will be coming around as usual after the 
switch is closed to send the first atom-gen- 
erated current into transmission lines of 
Rural Cooperative Power Association (ROPA). 

Even if it turns out costs are materially 

reduced the supply of such power will be 
only a drop in the bucket of consumer de- 
mand, 
Capacity of the AEC plant will be 22,000 
kilowatts. This compares with the esti- 
mated 2 million kilowatt capacity of hydro 
and conventional fuel plants now operated 
by Minnesota suppliers. 

Still, as RCPA President O. N. Gravgaard 
said at Sunday’s contract signing, “We are 
on our way.” 

A committee appointed by Governor Free- 
man already is studying atomic development 
problems and another within the Minnesota 
Bar Association is looking into their legal 
implications. The State department of busi- 
ness development is keeping close track of 
the atomic power project to be in a position 
to answer inquiries. 

Here in Elk River community leaders view 
the certainty of an atomic powerplant in 
their midst as a promise of good things to 
come, 

When news of RCPA's plans broke in 1955 
the town was frankly startled. Some people 
were thrilled, others alarmed. 

“It will either make us or break us,” 
quipped the wags. 

But during the 3 years of waiting for 
a decision on the project apprehension about 
nuclear hazards faded, 

The formal contract signing was “a great 
day for Elk River,” in the opinion of H. L, 
Johnson, insurance man who was elected 
mayor last September. 

“It will be a wonderful thing if we can 
have plenty of power at reasonable rates to 
offer new business and industry,” he said. 
“We have lots of room for expansion.” 

Elk River, Johnson pointed out, is growing. 
He thinks the 1950 census figure of 1400 
persons can now be adjusted to about 1800. 

John MacGibbon, attorney and president 
of the Commercial club described the con- 
tract signing as a “milestone in our com- 
munity development.” 

“There probably won't be a great increase 
in employment when the plant goes into 
operation, but we expect it will bring us 
many more visitors,” he said. 

MacGibbon recalled the the Commercial 
club invited RCPA to come to Elk River 
and contributed $6,000 toward purchase of 
the site for the $4,500,000 steam plant, com- 
pleted in 1951. 

Laurence A. Dare, editor of the Sherburne 
County Star-News said the project will pro- 
vide good publicity for Elk River, bring in 
visitors and, perhaps later on, new indus- 
tries. 

“I can’t see anything but a bright future 
for the project,” said Ray Ellingson, executive 
vice president of the First National Bank. 

In addition to putting Elk River “on the 
national map” construction of the plant it- 
self will provide a 2-year bulge in employ- 
ment,” said Milton J. Dwyer, executive vice 
president and cashier of Bank of Elk River. 

As for attracting new industries, Dwyer 
said this will depend on how well the re- 
actor performs. 

“We will just have to wait and see what 
the cost results turn out to be,” he said. 

All of those interviewed agreed RCPA’s 
relations with the Elk River community have 
been cordial. 

The association has made a special effort 
to keep people informed of its plans. 

Glenn Westermoe, public information co- 
ordinator, contacted and conducted pro- 
grams for many commercial and service clubs 
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in the RCPA service area last year. An esti- 
mated 6,000 persons were shown films on 
rural electrification and nuclear power. 

Last winter association employees were 
shown a weekly series of educational films on 
atomic reactors and the fundamental physics 
of nuclear energy. 

This was part of overall preparations for 
the day RCPA takes over the nuclear reactor 
from the builders, according to Gail Freer, 
director of personnel and insurance. 

He said the association always has main- 
tained a continuing program of safety edu- 
cation with regular monthly meetings. 

“We are proud to be the only rural electric 
cooperative in Minnesota to have won the 
Governor's safety award 4 years in succes- 
sion,” he said. 

The association's operating contract with 
AEC provides that the latter will underwrite 
a training program designed to qualify up to 
12 co-op employees to be licensed as reactor 
operators. 

Freer said this probably will involve in- 
tensive on-the-job instruction during the 
period the builders are test operating the 
reactor, plus study at Argonne Laboratory 
in Illinois or other AEC installations. 

To date 20 co-op employees, mostly staff 
people, have been security checked, all re- 
ceiving the top Q clearance rating. Another 
10 to 15 will be similarly processed, Freer 
indicated. 

What qualifications will he look for in 
hiring tomorrow's atomic plant workers? 
The experience with reactor operation is 
accumulated, Freer indicated, 


{From the Minneapolis Star of July 11, 1958] 


WORLDWIDE Impact: ELK RIVER A-PLANT 
May PROVIDE KEY TO REACTORS ABROAD 


(By Jack Wilson) 
(One of a series) 


WasHINGTON.—One reason the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (AEC) is going to build an 
atomic powerplant in Elk River, Minn., is 
that it may help American industry sell 
similar plants in foreign countries. 

The connection is direct and simple, and 
stems from the nuclear fuel which the Elk 
River plant will burn. 

Ordinary uranium will sustain a chain 
reaction, but in normal operation the core 
has to be filled with heavy water, which 
costs $28 per pound, If the normal uranium 
is slightly enriched by adding a little extra 
uranium 235, the plant will work with ordi- 
nary water in the core. 

The trouble is that only the United States, 
Britain, and Russia produce enriched ura- 
nium. Britain produces less than she needs 
herself, and Russia isn't selling any beyond 
the Iron Curtain. Which leaves the United 
States with a world monopoly on reactor 
fuel. 

Foreign countries interested in atomic 
power plants have been hesitant about com- 
mitting themselves to types that will burn 
only if the United States provides the fuel. 
They understandably don't want to go into a 
project in which both the supply and the 
price of fuel are controlled by another 
nation, 

It’s a situation that has worried manu- 
facturers who want to sell abroad, and it 
also worries the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. As Representa- 
tive Cuer HouirIetp, Democrat, of California, 
said, “We would have every reactor pur- 
chaser by the throat if they could only get 
their enriched fuel from us. It is too much 
to expect from human nature to put their 
heads in that kind of noose.” 

So the committee has been prodding the 
AEC to develop reactors that don’t require 
regular supplies of enriched uranium every 
few years. Now the AEC hopes the Elk 
River plant will turn out to be one of the 
answers. 

At the start, it will burn enriched ura- 


nium ground up into powder and mixed — 
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with thorium and baked in the form of lit- 
tle pellets. As the plant continues to op- 
erate, some of the thorium will be converted 
by radiation inside the core into uranium 
232, which is fissionable just as uranium 
235 is. 

After many months of operation, the fuel 
pellets will be removed and put through a 
chemical process to extract this U-232, 
which will then be used in new fuel pellets 
instead of the enriched uranium. From 
then on, simply by adding new thorium 
from time to time and extracting the U-232 
which it produces, the plant can continue 
to operate without any more enriched ura- 
nium. 

Thorium is plentiful throughout the 
world, and the process of purifying it is 
within the capacity of any reasonably in- 
dustrialized nation. So, if the Elk River 
process works as expected, the United States 
will have a reactor system that should meet 
the requirements of countries that do not 
want to be dependent on us for future fuel 
loadings. 

Roughly the same type of uranium-tho- 
rium fuel system is to be used in the big 
Consolidated Edison plant now being built 
at Indian Point, near New York City. It 
will be a different kind of reactor, but it 
will turn thorium into uranium-232 just as 
the Elk River plant will. Both plants will 
be completed about the same time, in the 
fall of 1960. 

In spite of foreign reluctance to get tied up 
in a United States fuel monopoly, manu- 
facturers in this country haven’t done badly 
in selling reactors abroad. A small American- 
made powerplant is now under construction 
at Mol, Belgium, and a much larger one is 
scheduled to be built near Milan, Italy. 
There are 8 American-built research reactors 
now in operation abroad—1 in Japan, 1 in 
Brazil, the others in Europe—and 13 more 
are under construction. Four others are in 
the planning stage. 

The foreign market is important to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and to America’s prestige. 
In many foreign countries fuel costs are so 
high that atomic powerplants which could 
not compete with conventional plants in the 
United States can produce power cheaper 
than plants burning coal or oil. 

Japan now imports its steam coal from 
West Virginia; its water-power sites have all 
been developed, and its power stations are 
already unable to meet a demand that is 
increasing at about 10 percent per year. 

Japanese power officials have been talking 
about buying up to 20 atomic powerplants 
from the United States or Britain, if they 
can be sure of being able to get fuel for 
them in the future. 

Russia has been helping the satellites in- 
stall small research reactors, but up to now 
there are no atomic power stations outside 
of the U, S. S. R. Research reactors are op- 
erating in Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Red China, and Rumania, 

Retiring as AEC Chairman, Lewis L. 
Strauss recited the number of American re- 
actors in foreign countries, and said “no 
other nation has done nearly so well in the 
export field.” 

If the Elk River system works as its de- 
signers predict, American salesmen will have 
a new argument to use when they go after 
foreign sales. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of July 12, 1958] 


On ELK River A-ProsecT—Pusiic POWER 
BACKERS IN VICTORY Over AEC 


(By Jack Wilson) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The atomic power- 
plant to be built at Elk River, Minn., repre- 
sents & bad licking that the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) took at the hands of pub- 
lic-power enthusiasts in Congress. 

The AEC was originally lukewarm about 
the project. Then it agreed to give the rural 
cooperative power association some of the 
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money, and then all of the money, to build 
the reactor. 

Congress pushed it one step further. It 
forced AEC to build the plant in its own 
name, and retain title to it. 

It was a technical point, but it symbolized 
the fight that is still going on to take de- 
velopment of atomic powerplants away from 
the big utilities and hand it over to the Goy- 
ernment, 

Principal backers of this move have been 
Senators ALBERT M. Gore, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, and CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, and Representative CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California. 

The AEC, with former Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss as the spearhead, fought for private 
industry's right to carry on the work. GORE 
and his supporters argued that industry had 
had its chance, and hadn’t shown enough 
interest in it. They made a point of the 
fact that the only plants now producing 
power in commercial quantities—one at 
Shippingport, Pa., and the Army plant at Ft. 
Belvoir, Va——were financed by the Govern- 
ment. 

There has been no indication that the AEC 
is changing its philosophy, although Strauss 
has gone and John A, McCone, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has replaced him. Gore & Co. 
aren't changing, either, but they have devel- 
oped a new strategy. 

In past years they have tried repeatedly 
to get Congress to direct the AEC to build 
several full-size powerplants of designs that 
have not been tested in this country. These 
include a reactor cooled by gas, like the 
plants now operating in England, and a dual- 
purpose plant to produce both power and 
plutonium, 

AEC won those fights, and Congress refused 
to appropriate the necessary scores of mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Last year the Democrats on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, with Gore as lead- 
er, succeeded in writing into the atomic- 
energy bill a provision requiring AEC to 
make some studies as to the feasibility of a 
gas-cooled plant and a dual-purpose plant. 
AEC farmed there studies out to private in- 
dustry, and a few months ago received re- 
ports that both proposals were highly feasible. 

Now the Joint Committee is asking for $196 
million so the AEC can be directed to start 
construction of the two plants. It is also 
asking for about $9 million for 5 more 
“feasibility studies” on 5 more types of plants. 

The result is that the AEC is gradually 
getting into the powerplant-construction 
business in spite of itself. Also in spite of 
the wishes of many of the private utilities. 

The utilities claim they’ve moved ahead as 
fast as anyone could reasonably expect in de- 
veloping commercial plants. 

Four such plants, representing a private 
capital investment of $250 million, now are 
under construction, with no public funds in- 
volved. Private industry is offering to put up 
$200 million of its own money, against $150 
million of AEC money, for 8 more projects 
now being planned, 

All told, 123 private utilities are involved in 
atomic-power developments right now, work- 
ing either singly or in groups to finance 
them. 

Originally the concept of building plants 
to produce electricity as almost a byproduct 
from plutonium was a favorite with the 
utilities. 

That idea, as a commercial proposition, 
collapsed when Congress directed the AEC to 
build additional plutonium production 
capacity at the Hanford plant in the State 
of Washintgon. Then the price of plu- 
tonium dropped from $45 per gram to $30. 

All powerplants, including the one at Elk 
River, produce some plutonium as a result of 
bur: uranium, It must be sold to the 
Government at the Government-set price. 

Here, however, the plutonium is a byprod- 
uct, and there is no effort to turn it out in 
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quantites that would have any marked effect 
on the cost of the electric power the plants 
were designed primarily to produce, 


IT’S LATER THAN WE THINE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on July 
8 there was published in the maga- 
zine Look an article entitled ‘‘It’s Later 
Than We Think in Latin America.” The 
article was written by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe GOVERNOR OF PuERTO Rico Says It's 
LATER THAN WE THINK IN LATIN AMERICA 


(By Luis Mufioz-Marin with Donald 
Robinson) 

It was no accident that the last Com- 
munist who ran for public office in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico got exactly 
235 votes. The 2,265,000 citizens of this 
island—Latins practically all of them—have 
no use for anti-United States troublemak- 
ers. They know the splendid help they 
have had from the United States in building 
a strong, prospering democracy for them- 
selves. 

The United States could be as well liked 
throughout the rest of Latin America. 

Unfortunately, it isn't. 

The barbaric rioting that erupted during 
Vice President RicuHarp M. Nrxon's visit to 
Latin America, a few weeks ago, was vivid 
evidence of the degree to which the position 
of the United States needs improvement. 

That jeering mobs threw rocks at the 
Vice President of the United States, that 
they actually spat in his face, is not a call 
to arms. But it is certainly a call to 
thought. 

Iam convinced that Communists organized 
these shocking demonstrations. I am also 
certain that the riots never would have been 
s0 widespread had there not been bitter 
feeling against the United States among 
large segments of the population. 

This really could be a turning point in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. 

The next few months may well tell 
whether the 180 million people of Latin 
America continue their basic loyalty to the 
concept of a free, united hemisphere, or 
whether each country considers Russian 
tenders of aid, regardless of their effect on the 
deeper cause of liberty. 

Many citizens of the United States do not 
realize how vitally important Latin America 
is to them. Thirty percent of United States 
imports come from Latin America. Twenty- 
five percent of all its exports go there. The 
trade between the two regions now totals 
$7,500,000,000 a year. It represents jobs for 
a lot of people in the United States. 

Already the population of Latin America 
exceeds that of the United States, and it is 
increasing at a much faster pace. By the 
year 2000, at the present rate, there will 
be 500 million people in Latin America, more 
than double the number the United States 
is expected to have. As a Latin American 
friend remarked to me recently, “For the first 
time, the United States will know what it 
means to be a minority in its own hemi- 
sphere.” 

Here in Puerto Rico we can bear witness 
to your country’s belief in freedom and self- 
determination. It willingly accepted our 
proposal that Puerto Rico become a free, 
self-governing commonwealth, associated 
with the United States on the basis of com- 
mon citizenship. 

Throughout, the United States has given 
its sympathetic support to our efforts to 
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better our living conditions and the general 
structure of our economic system. In so do- 
ing, it has not tried to impose any economic 
doctrine upon us, 

However, the United States has not always 
been so understanding of other parts of Latin 
America. There is, I must say, an appalling 
lack of knowledge about the southern half 
of this hemisphere among the people of the 
northern half. 

An amazing number of misconceptions per- 
sist. Just recently, for example, a prominent 
midwestern industrialist was asked what his 
mental picture of Latin America was, “A 
mañana land,” he replied. “A place where 
everybody wears sombreros and sits around 
in the sun, probably planning revolutions.” 
He was wrong, of course. 

The pace in many sections of Latin Amer- 
ica today is as dynamic as it is in the great 
cities of the North. Millions of Latin Ameri- 
cans live in bustling, growing cities, work 
hard, and don’t wear any hats at all, let 
alone sombreros. Stereotypes don’t help 
inter-American understanding. 

I must also say that the United States has 
made some mistakes in dealing with its 
southern neighbors. In recent years it has 
tended to take the Latin Americans for 
granted. It has provided Europe with mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars more in for- 
eign aid, for instance, than it has made avail- 
able to Latin America. 

I know the thinking behind this policy. 
I have heard responsible people talk in just 
these terms: 

“Yes, Latin America is of great importance 
in peace or war, but we can count on it any- 
way. The Latin Americans are as opposed 
to communism as we are. Naturally, we 
should help them, but the situation in other 
areas of the world is more urgent.” The 
trouble is that Latin Americans don’t like 
being taken for granted. Nobody does. 

Sometimes the United States is too prone 
to assume that freedom is only what the 
United States thinks it is. Too much of its 
foreign aid has gone out with private-enter- 
prise strings attached to it. 

There is nothing wrong with private enter- 
prise. It is a great system. In the United 
States—and, I may say, in Puerto Rico—it is 
an eminently successful one. However, if 
Puerto Rico’s economic methods today re- 
semble those of the United States, it is be- 
cause we have freely tried them and found 
them good. 

Not all countries assume that private en- 
terprise is the only system that can be used 
to conduct business under freedom. Latin 
American Republics want to decide for them- 
selves whether a particular project should 
be run by the government, by a cooperative, 
or by a private company. They want to be 
free to determine their own economic habits. 
The Russians, who recognize no such free- 
dom at home, have been vaunting it in 
Latin America. 

It is hard to believe the enormous dis- 
parity between the wealth of the United 
States and the poverty of underdeveloped 
Latin America. The United States has a 
national income of $400 billion a year for 
its 170 million people, whereas Latin Amer- 
ica has only $50 billion for 180 million 
people. This disparity is too great. Even 
with a substantial fund of good will, it 
imperils understanding. 

Even if there were no Communist prob- 
lem, there still would be a clear duty to 
make a vigorous economic attack on so dis- 
astrous a contrast. This duty has not been 
recognized as fully as it should have been. 
In fact, United States tariffs, import quotas, 
and failure to participate in the price stabili- 
zation of basic commodities have worked in 
the opposite direction. 

The one issue that is charged with per- 
haps the most intense emotion in Latin 
America is the attitude of the United States 
toward dictatorships. It has given dictators 
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money. It has supplied them with planes 
and tanks for which they had no use, un- 
less it was to employ them against their 
own people. It has praised dictators 
publicly. 

A year and a half ago, the United States 
even awarded the Legion of Merit to Marcos 
Perez Jimenez, then the hated dictator of 
Venezuela. 

Such acts have had a deep effect upon 
Latin American opinion, Tens of thou- 
sands of people in Latin America have had 
relatives killed, or have suffered imprison- 
ment and torture at the hands of dictators. 
And they come from the classes that produce 
political leadership: students, professional 
men and businessmen, trade-union officials. 

Can you imagine how they feel when they 
see the United States treat their oppressors 
as though they were loyal supporters of the 
rights of man? 

There is one more point I must mention. 
In my view, the sending of troops to the 
Caribbean during the Nixon rioting was un- 
fortunate. 

The human decency of President Eisen- 
hower’s motives cannot be questioned, but 
it is to be feared that this unn troop 
movement will provide anti-United States 
propagandists with the means of 
Latin America, and the world, of a number 
of disagreeable episodes involving the use of 
United States marines in the past—episodes 
that took place before the Good Neighbor 
policy was initiated and that have left deep 
scars on the consciousness of the Latin 
American peoples. 

The comparison will not be logical or fair, 
since the troops, on this occasion, were only 
to be employed at the request of the Venezu- 
elan Government. But it will be made, and 
I am afraid with some impact, by those in- 
terested in making it. 

I emphasize points like these because 
every United States citizen today has a duty 
to strengthen the bonds of unity in this 
hemisphere. I think Vice President NIXON, 
in his patient and courageous behavior un- 
der fire and in his remarks since, has shown 
the way. 

Right here, let me say that the United 
States record in Latin America contains 
much that Americans can be legitimately 
proud of. 

The United States Government may not 
have done all that Latin Americans would 
have liked, but it has help appreciably to 
raise Latin American standards of living. 
Just since 1953, the Export-Import Bank has 
loaned Latin American countries more than 
$1,350,000,000. In addition, United States 
technical-assistance experts have helped the 
Latin Americans to fight disease, improve 
their schools and raise their agricultural pro- 
duction. I am proud that Puerto Rico's own 
technical-assistance program, carried out in 
cooperation with the United States State 
Department and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, has played a modest 
but effective role in this. 

There are, furthermore, outstanding in- 
stances in which the United States has 
helped decisively to protect democratic gov- 
ernments against dictatorships. Not long 
ago, the economy of Bolivia was in such 
desperate straits that the country’s fine, 
democratic government was in danger. A 
putsch threatened. The United States came 
to the rescue with a $20 million grant that 
buttressed and saved Bolivia’s democracy. 

When the army of Nicaraguan dictator 
Anastasio Somoza invaded democratic Costa 
Rica in 1955, the United States went into 
action. Immediately, upon the request of 
the Organization of American States, it dis- 
patched planes to Costa Rica. The Nicara- 
guans had to withdraw. 

Unquestionably, Latin America has con- 
tributed its own errors to the current situ- 
ation. Too many Latin Americans harbor 
absurd misconceptions about the United 
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States—that it is imperialistic, dollar-mad, 
cultureless. Too many Latin American 
countries are unduly suspicious of anything 
the United States does, simply because the 
United States is strong and they are weak. 
And, certainly, the excessive nationalism of 
most Latin American nations makes at- 
tempts at hemisphere-wide cooperation very 
difficult. 

The Latin American people want to get 
along with the United States. There can 
be no doubt of that. That Latins and 
“Yankees” can develop a genuine affection 
and respect for each other is proved by how 
they get along, shoulder to shoulder, in 
Puerto Rico. Latin Americans believe sin- 
cerely in the ideals for which the United 
States stands. There has been real proof 
of this. Four different dictatorships have 
been overthrown in the past 3 years. Today, 
the dictatorships of Paraguay, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba look obsolete 
and isolated in the pattern of Latin Ameri- 
can politics. 

Everywhere in Latin America, you note 
signs of political maturity. In Argentina, 
a military junta held free elections and 
turned over its power to the winners, with- 
out even faltering. In Venezuela, political 
parties that had been underground for 9 
terror-ridden years are honestly cooperating 
in efforts to restore democracy. Many fine 
democratic leaders are on the Latin Ameri- 
can scene today: men like Alberto Lleras 
Camargo of Colombia, Rómulo Betancourt 
of Venezuela and José Figueres of Costa 
Rica. 

The United States should help, and I am 
sure it will help, these democratic forces to 
maintain Latin America’s alliance with the 
West. 

The Soviet Union has been working hard to 
penetrate Latin America economically. It 
has offered fantastic trade deals, credits with 
no visible strings attached, expert technical 
assistance. 

These blandishments are bound to have an 
effect. Several Latin American nations, hard 
hit by some United States economic policies, 
are even now doing business with the Com- 
munists. Chile has started to sell the Soviet 
bloc copper wire, and it is negotiating with 
Red China on the sale of nitrates. Colombia 
is selling Russia coffee. Argentina has a $30 
million credit from the U. S. S. R., and is 
spending it behind the Iron Curtain. 

We need a prompt and powerful drive to 
reinforce inter-American bonds. I would 
urge this six-point program: 

1. The United States should join whole- 
heartedly with Latin Anrerica in its battle 
against hunger, disease, illiteracy, industrial 
backwardness, and agricultural poverty. 
Loans will do much better here than gifts, 
but there must be no appearance that Latin 
America is to be required to follow any doc- 
trinaire line. The only doctrinaire line in 
the Western Hemisphere should be that of 
respect for human freedom and dignity. 
That’s one doctrine the Russians can only 
pretend to offer, 

2. Wherever possible, the United States 
should reduce tariffs and other obstacles to 
inter-American trade. Freer markets are 
better still than loans. Latin America should 
lower its own barriers too. 

8. The United States should encourage ac- 
tively the establishment of a common market 
in Latin America or, at least, regional com- 
mon markets. 

4. In its relationships with Latin American 
countries, the United States should carefully 
differentiate between the democracies and 
the dictatorships. Naturally, the United 
States cannot, and should not, interfere 
in the internal affairs of another country, but 
it can show degrees of regard and respect. 
There should be no more armaments and 
medals for dictators, After all, the United 
States does a pretty good job of distinguish- 
ing between Marshal Josip Broz Tito, of 
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Yugoslavia, and the Prime Minister of, say, 
Denmark. 

5. The American people are much kinder 
than they like to appear. In discussing for- 
eign aid, it would be wise to talk less of self- 
interest. Let us stop pretending that the 
United States of America is extraordinarily 
hardheaded in order to hide the altogether 
creditable fact that it is decently kind- 
hearted. 

6. The United States Information Agency 
should launch a much stronger drive to ex- 
plain the United States and its true motives 
to Latin America. 

Let me say that Puerto Rico stands ready 
to do everything in its power to help im- 
prove understanding and relations between 
our northern and southern neighbors, 

In collaboration with the State Depart- 
ment, we have invited officials from all over 
Latin America to come to the Common- 
wealth to see the workings of an effective 
democracy in a Latin American back- 
ground—and to see for themselves the fine 
relationship between Americans of Anglo- 
Saxon culture and Americans of Latin cul- 
ture. Next fall, we are sponsoring special 
workshops on economic development for 
Latin Americans, to share with them our 
experiences in pulling ourselves up by our 
own bootstraps. 

We know it is going to take a lot of effort 
to close the gap in economics and in mutual 
comprehension—between the United States 
and Latin America. But it must be done. 

Mr. Nrxon’s trip has shown a lot of United 
States citizens that it is later than they 
thought. But it is not by any means too 
late. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
PROPOSED FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3880) to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency, to pro- 
vide for the safe and efficient use of the 
airspace by both civil and military opera- 
tions, and to provide for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development 
and safety, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act, divided into titles and sec- 
tions according to the following table of 
contents, may be cited as the “Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958”: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Title I—General provisions 
Sec. 101. Definitions, 
Sec. 102. Declaration of policy: The Board, 
Sec. 103, Declaration of policy: The Admin- 
istrator. 
Sec. 104. Public right of transit. 
Title II —Organization and general powers of 
Board 
Sec. 201. Creation of Board. 

(a) General. 

(b) Qualification of members. 

(c) Quorum, principal office, and seal, 
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Sec. 202. Organization of Board. 
(a) Officers and employees. 
(b) Supergrades. 
(e) pris aac with other Federal es 
cies. 
Sec. 203. Authorization of expenditure and 
travel. 
Sec. 204. General powers and duties of the 
Board. y 
(a) General powers. 
(b) Cooperation with State aeronautical 
agencies, 
(c) Exchange of information, 
(d) Publications. 
(e) Technical training of employees. 
Sec. 205. Annual report. 


Title I1I—Organization of Agency and powers 
and duties of Administrator 


. Sec. 301. Creation of Agency. 


(a) General. 
(b) Qualifications of Administrator. 
(c) Principal office and seal. 
Sec. 302. Organization of Agency. 
(a) Deputy Administrator. 
(b) Qualifications and status of Deputy 
Administrator. 
(c) Military participation. 
(d) Exchange of information. 
(e) Emergency status. 
(f) Officers and employees. 
(g) Study of special personnel problems, 
(h) Scientific employees. 
(i) Advisory committees and consultants. 
(j) Supergrades, 
(k) Cooperation with other agencies, 

Sec. 303. Administration of the Agency. 

(a) Authorization of expenditures and 
travel. 

(b) Supplies and materials for overseas in- 
stallations. 

(c) Acquisition and disposal of property. 

(d) Delegation of functions, 

Sec. 304. Transfer of personnel, property, 
appropriations, and related func- 
tions, 

(a) Personnel and property. 
(b) Appropriations. 
(c) Transfer of related functions. 

Sec. 305. Fostering of air commerce, 

Sec. 306. National defense and civil needs. 

Sec. 307. Airspace control and facilities. 

(a) Use of airspace. 

(b) Air navigation facilities. 

(c) Air traffic rules. 

(ad) Applicability of Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, 

(e) Exemptions. 

(f) Exception for military emergencies. 

Sec. 308. Expenditure of Federal funds for 

certain airports, etc. 

309. Other airports. 

310. Meteorological service. 

311. Collection and dissemination of 

information. 

Sec. 312. Development planning. 

(a) General. 
(b) Aircraft. 
(c) Research and development. 

Sec. 313. Other powers and duties of Ad- 
ministrator. 

(a) General. 

(b) Publications. 

(c) Power to conduct hearings. 

(d) Technical training of employees. 
(e) Training schools, 

(f) Annual report. 

Sec, 314. Delegation of powers and duties to 
private persons. 

(a) Delegation by Administrator. 
(b) Application for reconsideration. 

Sec. 315. Geographical extension of juris- 

diction. 


Title IV—Air carrier economic regulation 


Sec. 401. Certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 
(a) Certificate required. 
(b) Application for certificate. 
(c) Notice of application, 
(d) Issuance of certificate. 
(e) Terms and conditions of certificate. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
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(f) Effective date and duration of cer- 
tificates. 

(g) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 


(h) Transfer of certificate. 

(i) Certain rights not conferred by cer- 
tificate. 

(j) Application for abandonment. 

(k) Compliance with labor legislation. 

(1) Requirement as to carriage of mail. 

(m) Application for new mail service. 

Sec. 402. Permits to foreign air carriers. 

(a) Permit required. 

(b) Issuance of permit, 

(c) Application for permit. 

(da) Notice of application. 

(e) Terms and conditions of permit. 

(f) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 

(g) Transfer of permit. 

Sec. 403. Tariffs of air carriers. 

(a) Filing of tariffs required. 

(b) Observance of tariffs; rebating pro- 
hibited. 

(c) Notice of tariff change. 

(d) Filing of divisions of rates and charges 
required, 

Sec. 404. Rates for carriage of persons and 
property. 

(a) Carrier's duty to provide service, rates, 
and divisions. 

(b) Discrimination. 

(c) Foreign rate study. 

Sec. 405. Transportation of mail. 

(a) Post rules and regulations. 

(b) Mail schedules. 

(c) Maximum mail load. 

(d) Tender of mail. 

(e) Foreign postal arrangement. 

(f) Transportation of foreign mail. 

(g) Evidence of performance of mail 
service. 

(h) Emergency mail service. 

(i) Experimental air-mail service. 

(j) Free travel for postal employees. 

Sec. 406. Rates for transportation of mail and 
subsidy for essential aircraft 
operations. 

(a) Authority to fix compensatory mail 
rates 


(b) Subsidy for essential aircraft opera- 
tions 


(c) Treatment of proceeds of sale of cer- 
tain property. 
(d) Weighing of mail. 
(e) Availability of appropriations. 
(f) Payments to foreign air carriers. 
Sec. 407. Accounts, records, and reports. 
(a) Piling of reports. 
(b) Disclosure of stock ownership. 
(c) Disclosure of stock ownership by officer 
or director. 
(d) Form of accounts. 
(e) Inspection of accounts and property. 
Sec. 408. Consolidation, merger, and acquisi- 
tion of control. 
(a) Acts prohibited. 
(b) Power of board. 
(c) Interests in ground facilities. 
(d) Jurisdiction of accounts of noncarriers, 
(e) Investigation of violations. 
Sec. 409. Prohibited interests, 
(a) Interlocking relationship. 
(b) Profit from transfer of securities. 
Sec. 510. Loans and financial aid. 
Sec. 411. Methods of competition. 
Sec. 412. Pooling and other agreements. 
(a) Filing of agreements required. 
(b) Approval by Board. 
Sec. 413, Form of control. 
Sec. 414, Legal restraints. 
Sec. 415. Inquiry into air carrier manage- 
ment. 
Sec. 416, pes cation and exemption of car- 
ers, 
(a) Classification. 
(b) Exemptions. 
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Title V—Nationality and ownership of 
aircraft 


Sec. 501. Registration of aircraft nationality. 
(a) Registration required. 
(b) Eligibility for registration, 
(c) Issuance of certificate. 
(ad) Applications. 
(e) Suspension or revocation. 
(£) Effect of registration. 
Sec. 502. Registration of engines, propellers, 
and appliances. 
Sec. 503. Recordation of aircraft ownership. 
(a) Establishment of recording system. 
(b) Recording of releases. 
(c) Convyeyances to be recorded. 
(d) Effect of recording. 
(e) Form of conveyances. 
(f) Index of conveyances. 
(g) Regulations. 
(h) Previously unrecorded ownership. 
Sec, 504. Limitation of security owners lia- 
bility. 
Sec. 505. Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Cer- 
tificates. 


Title ViI—Safety regulation of civil 
aeronautics 
Sec. 601. General safety powers and duties. 
(a) Minimum standards; rules and regula- 
tions. 
(b) Needs of service to be considered; 
classification of standards, etc. 
(c) Exemptions. 
Sec. 602. Airman certificates. 
(a) Power to issue certificate. 
(b) Issuance of certificate. 
(c) Form and recording of certificate. 
Sec. 603. Aircraft certificates. 
(a) Type certificates. 
(b) Production certificate. 
(c) Airworthiness certificate. 
Sec. 604. Air carrier operating certificates. 
(a) Power to issue. 
(b) Issuance. 
Sec. 605. Maintenance of equipment in air 
transportation. 
(a) Duty of carriers and airmen. 
(b) Inspection. 
Sec. 606. Air navigation facility rating. 
Sec. 607. Air agency rating. 
Sec. 608. Form of applications, 
Sec. 609. Amendment, suspension, and revo- 
cation of certificates. 
Sec. 610. Prohibitions. 
(a) Violations of title. 
(b) Exemption of foreign aircraft and 
airmen. 


Title Vil—Aircraft accident investigation 


Sec. 701. Accidents involving civil aircraft. 
(a) General duties. 
(b) Temporary personnel. 
(c) Conduct of investigations. 
(d) Aircraft. 
(e) Use of records and reports as evidence. 
(f) Use of agency in accident investiga- 
tions. 
(g) Participation by agency. 
Sec. 702. Accidents involving military air- 
craft. 
Sec. 703. Special boards of inquiry. 
Title ViII—Other administrative agencies 


Sec. 801. The President of the United States, 
Sec. 802. The Department of State. 
Sec. 803. Weather Bureau. 


Title IX—Penalties 


Sec. 901. Civil penalties. 
(a) Safety and postal offenses. 
(b) Liens. 
Sec. 902. Criminal penalties. 
(a) General. 
(b) Forgery of certificates and false mark- 
ing of aircraft. 
(c) Interference with air navigation. 
(d) Granting rebates. 
(e) Failure to file reports; falsification of 
records 


(f) Divulging information. 
(g) Refusal to testify. 
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(h) Transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles. 
Sec. 903. Venue and prosecution of offenses. 
(a) Venue. 
(b) Procedure in respect of civil penalities. 
Sec. 904. Violations of section 1109. 


Title X—Procedure 


Sec. 1001. Conduct of proceedings. 

Sec. 1002. Complaints to and investigations 
by the Administrator and the 
Board. 

Filing of complaints authorized. 

Investigations on initiative of Admin- 

istrator or Board. 

Entry of order for compliance with act. 

Power to prescribe rates and practices 

of air carriers. 

Rule of ratemaking. 

Removal of discrimination in foreign 

air transportation. 

Suspension of rates. 

Power to prescribe divisions of rates. 

(i) Power to establish through air trans- 
portation service. 

Sec. 1003. Joint boards. 

(a) Designation of boards. 

(b) Through service and joint rates. 
(c) Jurisdiction of boards. 

(d) Power of boards. 

(e) Judicial enforcement and review. 

Sec. 1004. Evidence. 

(a) Power to take evidence. 
(b) Power to issue subpena. 

Enforcement of subpena. 

Contempt. 

Deposition. 

Method of tak'ng depositions. 

Foreign depositions. 

(h) Fees. 
(i) Compelling testimony. 

Sec. 1005. Orders, notices, and service. 

(a) Effective date of orders; emergency 
orders. 
(b) Designation of agent for service. 
(c) Other methods of service. 
(d) Suspension or modification of order, 
(e) Compliance with order required. 
(1) Form and service of orders. 
Sec. 1006. Judicial review of orders. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(da) 


(a) Orders of Board and Administrator 
subject to review. 

(b) Venue. 

(c) Notice of authority; filing of tran- 
script. 


(d) Power of court. 
(e) Findings of fact conclusive. 
(f) Certification or certiorari. 
Sec. 1007. Judicial enforcement, 
(a) Jurisdiction of court. 
(b) Application for enforcement. 
Sec. 1008. Participation in court proceedings. 
Sec. 1009. Joinder of parties. 
Title XI—Miscellaneous 
Hazards to air commerce. 
International agreements. 
Nature and use of documents 
filed. 
Sec, 1104. Withholding of information. 
Sec. 1105. Cooperation with Government 
agencies. 
Sec. 1106. Remedies not exclusive. 
Sec. 1107. Public use of facilities. 
Sec. 1108. Foreign aircraft. 
Sec. 1109. Application of existing laws relat- 
ing to foreign commerce. 


Title XII —Security provisions 
Sec. 1201. Purpose. 
Sec. 1202. Security control of air traffic, 
Sec, 1203. Penalties. 

Title XI1I—War risk insurance 


Sec. 1301. Definitions. 
(a) American aircraft. 
(b) War risks. 
(c) Secretary. 
(d) Insurance company and insurance 
carrier. 
Sec. 1302. Authority to insure, 
(a) Power of Secretary. 
(b) Basis of insurance, 


Sec. 1101. 
Sec. 1102. 
Sec, 1103. 
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Sec. 1303. Insurable persons, property, or in- 
terests. 


(a) Aircraft. 
(b) Cargo. 
(c) Personal effects and baggage. 
(d) Persons. 
(e) Other interests. 
Soc. 1304, Insurance for departments and 
agencies. 
(a) Exception. 
(b) Indemnity agreements. 
See. 1305. Reinsurance. 
(a) Who may be reinsured. 
(b) Rates for reinsurance. 
Sec. 1306. Collection and disbursements of 
funds. 
(a) Treasury revolving fund. 
(b) Appropriations. 
(c) Revolving fund excess. 
(d) Annual payment of costs. 
(e) Civil Service Retirement System. 
Sec. 1307. Administrative powers of Secre- 


tary. 
(a) Regulatory and settlement. 
(b) Forms, policies, amounts insured, and 
rates. 
(c) Manner of administration. 
(a) Employment of aviation insurance 
companies and agents. 
(e) Cooperation with other agencies. 
(f) Budget program and accounts. 
Sec, 1308. Rights of airmen under existing 
law. 
1309. Annual and quarterly reports to 
Congress. 
1310. Judicial review of claims. 
1311. Insurance of excess with other un- 
derwriters. 
Sec. 1312, Termination of title. 


Title X1V—Repeals, amendments, and related 
provisions 


Sec. 1401. Repeals. 
Sec. 1402. Amendments to acts relating to 
airports. 
(a) Act relating to public airports. 
(b) Federal Airport Act. 
(c) Government Surplus Airports and 
Equipment Act. 
(d) Alaskan Airports Act. 
(e) Department of Interior Airports Act. 
(f) Administration of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 
(g) Second Washington Airport. 
Sec. 1403. Amendments to the International 
Aviation Facilities Act. 
Amendments to act relating to 
Coast Guard aids to navigation 
and ocean stations. 
Amendments to Federal Explo- 
sives Act. 
. Amendments to Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act. 
. Amendments to act relating to 
purchase and manufacture of 
materials and supplies. 
. Amendments to Experimental Air 
Mail Act. 

Amendments to Transportation of 
Foreign Mail by Aircraft Act. 
Amendments to act relating to 

transportation of regular mail in 
Alaska by air. 
Amendment to provision in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Transfers. 
Effect of transfers, repeals, and 
amendments. 
(a) Effectiveness of existing rules, regula- 
tions, and orders. 
(b) Pending administrative procedures. 
(C) Pending judicial proceedings. 
Sec, 1414. Separability. 
Sec. 1415. Effective date. 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 
Sec. 101. As used in this act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 
(1) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 1404. 


Sec. 1405. 


Sec. 


. 1409. 
. 1410. 


. 1411. 


. 1412. 
Sec. 1413. 
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(2) “Aeronautics” means the science and 
art of flight. 

(3) “Air carrier” means any citizen of the 
United States who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or by a lease or any other 
arrangement, to engage in air transportation: 
Provided, That the Board may by order re- 
lieve air carriers who are not directly en- 
gaged in the operation of aircraft in air trans- 
portation from the provisions of this act to 
the extent and for such periods as may be in 
the public interest. 

(4) “Air commerce” means interstate, 
Overseas, or foreign air commerce or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or any 
operation or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any Federal airway or any operation 
or navigation of aircraft which directly af- 
fects, or which may endanger safety in, 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

(5) “Aircraft” means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used, or de- 
signed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

(6) “Aircraft engine” means an engine 
used, or intended to be used, for propulsion 
of aircraft and includes all parts, appurte- 
nances, and accessories thereof other than 
propellers. 

(7) “Airman” means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Administrator 
may otherwise provide with respect to indi- 


„viduals employed outside the United States) 


any individual who is directly in charge of 
the inspection, maintenance, overhauling, 
or repair of aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, or appliances; and any individual who 
serves in the capacity of aircraft dispatcher 
or air-traffic control-tower operator. 

(8) “Air navigation facility” means any 
facility used in, available for use in, or de- 
signed for use in, aid of air navigation, in- 
cluding landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
or equipment for disseminating weather in- 
formation, for signaling, for radio-directional 
finding, or for radio or other electrical com- 
munication, and any other structure or 
mechanism having a similar purpose for 
guiding or controlling flight in the air or 
the landing and takeoff of aircraft. 

(9) “Airport” means a landing area used 
regularly by aircraft for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

(10) “Air transportation” means inter- 
state, overseas, or foreign air transportation 
or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

(11) “Appliances” means instruments, 
equipment, apparatus, parts, appurtenances, 
or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended 
to be used, in the navigation, operation, or 
control of aircraft in flight (including para- 
chutes and including communication equip- 
ment and any other mechanism or mecha- 
nisms installed in or attached to aircraft 
during flight), and which are not a part or 
parts of aircraft, aircraft engines, or pro- 
pellers. 

(12) “Board” means the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(13) “Citizen of the United States” means 
(a) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or of one of its possessions, 
or (b) a partnership of which each member 
is such an individual, or (c) a corporation 
or association created or organized under 
the laws of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, of which the president and two- 
thirds or more of the board of directors and 
other managing Officers thereof are such in- 
dividuals and in which at least 75 per- 
cent of the voting interest is owned or 
controlled by persons who are citizens of the 
United States or of one of its possessions. 

(14) “Civil aircraft” means any aircraft 
other than a public aircraft. 

(15) “Civil aircraft of the United States” 
means any aircraft registered as provided in 
this act. 
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(16) “Conditional sale” means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which possession is delivered to the 
buyer and the property is to vest in the 
buyer at a subsequent time, upon the pay- 
ment of part or all of the price, or upon the 
performance of any other condition or the 
happening of any contingency; or (b) any 
contract for the bailment or leasing of an 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, 
or spare part, by which the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation a sum 
substantially equivalent to the value thereof, 
and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner thereof upon full 
compliance with the terms of the contract. 
The buyer, bailee, or lessee shall be deemed 
to be the person by whom any such contract 
is made or given. 

(17) “Conveyance” means a bill of sale, 
contract of conditional sale, mortgage, as- 
signment of mortgage, or other instrument 
affecting title to, or interest in, property. 

(18) “Federal airway" means a portion of 
the navigable airspace of the United States 
designated by the Administrator as a Fed- 
eral airway. 

(19) “Foreign air carrier” means any per- 
son, not a citizen of the United States, who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or 
by a lease or any other arrangement, to en- 
gage in foreign air transportation. 

(20) “Interstate air commerce,” “overseas 
air commerce,” and “foreign air commerce,” 
respectively, mean the carriage by aircraft of 
persons or property for compensation or 
hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, or 
the operation or navigation of aircraft in 
the conduct or furtherance of a business or 
vocation, in commerce, between, respec- 
tively— 

(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States, and a place in any other 
Territory or possession of the United States; 
and 

(c) a place in the United States and 
any place outside thereof, whether such 
commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly 
by aircraft and partly by other forms of 
transportation. 

(21) “Interstate air transportation,” “over- 
seas air transportation”, and “foreign air 
transportation,” respectively, mean the car- 
riage by aircraft of persons or property as a 
common carrier for compensation or hire or 
the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce 
between, respectively— 

(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia; or between 
places in the same State of the United States 
through the airspace over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, and a 
place in any other Territory or possession of 
the United States; and 

(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof, whether such com- 
merce moves wholly by aircraft or partly by 
aircraft and partly by other forms of trans- 
portation. 
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(22) “Landing area” means any locality, 
either of land or water, including airports 
and intermediate landing fields, which is 
used, or intended to be used, for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft, whether or not fa- 
cilities are provided for the shelter, servicing, 
or repair of aircraft, or for receiving or dis- 
charging passenger or cargo. 

(23) “Mail” means United States mail and 
foreign-transmit mail. 

(24) “Navigable airspace” means airspace 
above the minimum altitudes of flight pre- 
scribed by regulations issued under this act, 
and shall include airspace needed to insure 
safety in take-off and landing of aircraft. 

(25) “Navigation of aircraft” or “navigate 
aircraft” includes the piloting of aircraft, 

(26) “Operation of aircraft” or “operate 
aircraft” means the use of aircraft, for the 
purpose of air navigation and includes the 
navigation of aircraft. Any person who 
causes or authorizes the operation of air- 
craft, whether with or without the right of 

_ legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, 
or otherwise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the operation of aircraft 
within the meaning of this act. 

(27) “Person” means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock association, or body 
politic; and includes any trustee, receiver, 
assignee, or similar representative thereof. 

(28) “Propeller” includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof. 

(29) “Possessions of the United States” 
means (a) Puerto Rico, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of March 2, 1917, en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Puerto Rico,” and any other act or acts 
which are inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act; (b) the Canal Zone, but nothing 
herein shall impair or affect the jurisdiction 
which has heretofore been, or may hereafter 
be, granted to the President in respect of 
air navigation in the Canal Zone; and (c) 
all other possessions of the United States. 

(30) “Public aircraft” means an aircraft 
used exclusively in the service of any gov- 
ernment or of any political subdivision 
thereof, including the government of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, but not 
including any government-owned aircraft 
engaged in carrying persons or property for 
commercial purposes. 

(31) “Spare parts” means parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories of aircraft (other 
than aircraft engines and propellers), of air- 
craft engines (other than propellers), of 
propellers and of appliances, maintained for 
installation or use in an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance, but which at 
the time are not installed therein or at- 
tached thereto. 

(32) “Ticket agent” means any person, not 
an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier 
or foreign air carrier, who, as principal or 
agent, sells or offers for sale any air trans- 
portation, or negotiates for, or holds himself 
out by solicitation, advertisement, or other- 
wise as one who sells, provides, furnishes, 
contracts, or arranges for, such transporta- 
tion. 

(33) “United States” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
several Territories and possessions of the 
United States, including the Territorial wa- 
ters and the overlying airspace thereof. 

Declaration of Policy: The Board 

Sec. 102. In the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this act, the 
Board shall consider the following, among 
other things, as being in the public interest, 
and in accordance with the public conven- 
ience and necessity: 

(a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
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United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 

(b) The regulation of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster sound 
economic conditions in, such transportation, 
and to improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, econom- 
ical, and efficient services by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

(a) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense; 

(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

(f) The promotion, encouragement and 
development of civil aeronautics. 

Declaration of Policy: The Administrator 

Sec, 103. In the exercise and performance 
of his powers and duties under this act the 
Administrator shall consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest: 

(a) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its develop- 


ment and safety and fulfill the require-. 


ments of national defense; 

(b) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics; 

(c) The control of the use of the naviga- 
ble airspace of the United States and the 
regulation of both civil and military oper- 
ations in such airspace in the interest of the 
safety and efficiency of both; 

(d) The consolidation of research and 
development with respect to air navigation 
facilities, as well as the installation and 
operation thereof; 

(e) The development and operation of a 
common system of air traffic control and 
navigation for both military and civil air- 
craft, 

Public Right of Transit 


Sec. 104. There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of 
the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable airspace of 
the United States. 


TITLE II—ORGANIZATION AND CENERAL POWERS 
OF BOARD 


Creation of Board 
General 


Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the “Board,” which shall be 
composed of 5 members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for terms of 
6 years, 1 of which shall expire on the last 
day of each calendar year; except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such 
term, and members shall serve until their 
successors have been appointed and qual- 
ified. 

The members of the Board may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No 
more than three of the members shall be 
appointed from the same political party. 
The President shall designate annually 1 
of the members of the Board to serve as 
Chairman and 1 of the members to serve 
as Vice Chairman, who shall act as Chairman 
in the absence or incapacity of the Chair- 
man. Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $20,000 per 
annum, except that the member serving as 
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Chairman shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $20,500 per annum. 

The initial Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 
other members of the Board shall be the 
present Chairman, Vice Chairman, and mem- 
bers, respectively, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board established under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and such members shall 
serve until the expiration of the term for 
which they were appointed under such act 
and for such additional time as may be nec- 
essary until their successors under the pro- 
visions of this act have been appointed and 
have qualified. 


Qualifications of Members 


(b) The members of the Board shall be 
appointed with due regard to their fitness 
for the efficient dispatch of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the 
Board by this act. Each member of the 
Board shall be a citizen of the United States 
and no member of the Board shall have any 
pecuniary interest in or own any stock in or 
bonds of any civil aeronautics enterprise. 
No member of the Board shall engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment, 


Quorum, Principal Office, and Seal 


(c) Three of the members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board. The principal office 
of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia where its general sessions shall 
be held, but whenever the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be pro- 
moted, or delay or expense may be pre- 
vented, the Board may hold hearings or 
other proceedings at any other place. The 
Board shall have an official seal which shall 
be judicially noticed and which shall be 
preserved in the custody of the secretary of 
the Board. 

Organization of Board 
Officers and Employees 

Sec. 202. (a) The Board is authorized, 
without regard to the civil-service and clas- 
sification laws, to appoint and prescribe the 
duties, and to fix the compensation of 4 
secretary and an administrative assistant for 
each member, and subject to the civil-service 
and classification laws, to select, employ, ap- 
point, and fix the compensation of such 
officers, employers, attorneys, and agents as 
shall be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, and to define their au- 
thority and duties. 

Supergrades 

(b) Subject to the standards and pro- 
cedures of section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Board is au- 
thorized to place not to exceed 15 positions 
in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule established by that act. Any such 
positions shall be additional to the number 
authorized by that section. 


Cooperation With Other Federal Agencies 


(c) The Board is authorized to use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a re- 
imbursable basis when appropriate, and on 
a similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Board. 


Authorization of expenditure and travel 

Sec. 203. (a) The Board is empowered to 
make such expenditures at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere as may be necessary 
for the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon the Board by law and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and 
personal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office 
furniture, equipment, and supplies, law- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and books of 
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reference (including the exchange thereof); 
(4) printing and binding; (5) membership 
in and cooperation with such organizations 
as are related to, or are part of, the civil- 
aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign 
country; (6) attendance by members or em- 
ployees at meetings and conventions con- 
cerned with functions or activities of the 
Board including improved conduct, super- 
vision, or management of such functions or 
activities, and to pay any part of the ex- 
penses of such attendance; (7) making in- 
vestigations and conducting studies in 
matters pertaining to aeronautics; and (8) 
acquisition (including exchange), operation 
and maintenance of passenger auto- 
mobiles and aircraft, and such other prop- 
erty as is necessary in the exercise and per- 
formance of the powers and duties of the 
Board: Provided, That no aircraft or motor 
vehicle purchased under the provisions of 
this section shall be used otherwise than for 
Official business. 


General powers and duties of the Board 
General Powers 


Sec. 204. (a) The Board is empowered to 
perform such acts, to conduct such investi- 
gations, to issue and amend such orders, and 
to make and amend such general or special 
rules, regulations, and procedure, pursuant 
to and consistent with the provisions of this 
act, as it shall deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of, and to exercise and per- 
form its powers and duties under, this act. 


Cooperation With State Aeronautical 
Agencies 

(b) The Board is empowered to confer 
with or to hold joint hearings with any State 
aeronautical agency, or other State agency, 
in connection with any matter arising under 
this act within its jurisdiction, and to avail 
itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
and facilities of such State agencies as fully 
as may be practicable in the administration 
and enforcement of this act. 


Exchange of Information 


(c) The Board is empowered to exchange 
with foreign governments, through appro- 
priate agencies of the United States, infor- 
mation pertaining to aeronautics. 


Publications 


(d) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, or in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, the Board shall make a report 
in writing in all proceedings and investi- 
gations under this act in which formal hear- 
ings have been held, and shall state in such 
report its conclusions together with its de- 
cision, order, or requirement in the premises. 
All such reports shall be entered of record 
and a copy thereof shall be furnished to all 
parties to the proceeding or investigations. 
The Board shall provide for the publication 
of such reports, and all other reports, orders, 
decisions, rules, and regulations issued by 
it under this act in such form and manner 
as may be best adapted for public informa- 
tion and use. Publications purporting to 
be published by the Board shall be compe- 
tent evidence of the orders, decisions, rules, 
regulations, and reports of the Board therein 
contained in all courts of the United States, 
and of the several States, Territories, and 
possessions thereof, and District of Colum- 
bia, without further proof or authentication 
thereof. 


Technical Training of Employees 


(e) The Board is authorized, to the extent 
it finds it will contribute to achievement 
of the objectives of this act or to the more 
effective functioning of the Board, to con- 
duct or provide training and to assign em- 
Ployees to research, study, or training at 
Federal or non-Federal facilities, including 
public or private agencies, institutions of 
learning, laboratories, industrial or com- 
mercial organizations, or other appropriate 
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organizations or institutions, foreign or 
domestic, and, if the Board deems it appro- 
priate, to pay in whole or in part, the fol- 
lowing: The salaries of such employees for 
the periods of such training or assignments; 
the cost of their transportation and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence in accordance with 
the Travel Expenses Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 834 et seq.); necessary expenses 
incident to their training or assignment, in- 
cluding tuition, fees, study materials; and 
other customary expenses. The Board shall 
require any employee who accepts such a 
leave or assignment to agree in writing to 
return to and, unless involuntarily sepa- 
rated therefrom, to remain in the service of 
the Board for a period equal to three times 
the length of any time off with pay granted 
such employee without charge to annual 
leave for the purpose of such training or as- 
signment. Any employee who fails to fulfill 
such agreement shall be required to reim- 
burse the Government for whatever portion 
the Board determines to be equitable of the 
transportation, per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, and other expenses incident to such 
training or assignment paid by the Govern- 
ment. To the extent authorized by the 
Board, contributions may be made by private 
sources and accepted by employees receiv- 
ing training in non-Federal facilities with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 
Annual Report 

Sec. 205. The Board shall make an annual 
report to the Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports trans- 
mitted to Congress. Such report shall con- 
tain in addition to a report of the work per- 
formed under this act, such information and 
data collected by the Board as may be con- 
sidered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, together 
with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Board may 
deem necessary. The Board may also trans- 
mit recommendations as to such additional 
legislation more frequently. 


TITLE I1I—ORGANIZATION OF AGENCY AND POW- 
ERS AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Creation of Agency 
General 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Aviation Agency, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Agency.” The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $22,500 per annum. The Administrator 
shall be responsible for the exercise of all 
powers and the discharge of all duties of the 
Agency, and shall have authority and con- 
trol over all personnel and activities thereof. 
In the exercise of his duties and the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities under this act, 
the Administrator shall not submit his de- 
cisions for the approval of, nor be bound 
by the decisions or recommendations of, any 
committee, board, or other organization cre- 
ated by Executive order. 

Qualifications of Administrator 

(b) The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness for the effi- 
cient discharge of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon him by this 
act. At the time of his nomination he shall 
be a civilian and shall have had experience 
in a field directly related to aviation. The 
Administrator shall have no pecuniary inter- 
est in or own any stock in or bonds of any 
aeronautical enterprise nor shall he engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 


ment, 
Principal Office and Seal 


(c) The principal office of the Agency shall 
be in or near the District of Columbia, but 
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it may act and exercise all its powers at 
any other place. The Agency shall haye an 
Official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

Organization of Agency 

Deputy Administrator 
Sec. 302. (a) There shall be a Deputy 
Administrator of the Agency who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Administrator shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, 
and shall perform such duties and exercise 
such powers as the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe. The Deputy Administrator shall act 
for, and exercise the powers of, the Ad- 
ministrator during his absence or disability. 


Qualifications and Status of Deputy 
Administrator 

(b) The Deputy Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard for his fitness for 
the efficient discharge of the powers and du- 
ties vested in and imposed upon him by this 
act. At the time of his nomination he shall 
have had experience in a field directly related 
to aviation. He shall have no pecuniary in- 
terest in nor own any stocks in or bonds of 
any aeronavtical enterprise, nor shall he en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. Nothing in this act or other law 
shall preclude appointment to the position 
of Deputy Administrator of an officer on 
active duty with the armed services. Any 
officer shall, while serving as such official, 
continue to hold rank and grade not lower 
than that in which serving at the time of his 
appointment and to receive the military pay 
and allowances (including personal money 
allowance) payable to a commissioned officer 
of his grade and length of service, for which 
the appropriate department shall be reim- 
bursed from any funds available to defray 
the expenses of the Agency. 

Military Participation 

(c) In order to insure that the interests of 
national defense are properly safeguarded 
and that the Administrator is properly ad- 
vised as to the needs and special problems of 
the armed services, the Administrator shall 
provide for participation of military person- 
nel in carrying out his functions relating to 
regulation and protection of air traffic, in- 
cluding provision of air navigation facilities, 
and research and development with respect 
thereto, and the allocation of airspace. 
Members of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard 
may be detailed by the appropriate Secretary, 
pursuant to cooperative agreements with the 
Administrator, including such agreement on 
reimbursement as may be deemed advisable 
by the Administrator and the Secretary con- 
cerned, for service in the Agency to effect 
such participation. 

Appointment to, acceptance of, and serv- 
ice as Deputy Administrator or under such 
cooperative agreements shall in no way af- 
fect status, office, rank, or grade which com- 
missioned officers or enlisted men may oc- 
cupy or hold, or any emolument, perquisite, 
right, privilege, or benefit incident to or 
arising out of any such status, office, rank, or 
grade. No person so detailed or appointed 
shall be subject to direction by or control by 
the department from which detailed or ap- 
pointed or by any agency or officer thereof 
directly or indirectly with respect to his re- 
sponsibilities under this act or within the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

The Administrator, within 6 months of the 
effective date of this title and semiannually 
thereafter, shall report in writing to the’ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress on 
agreements entered into under this subsec- 
tion, including the number, rank, and po- 
sitions of members of the armed services de- 
tailed pursuant thereto, together with his 
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evaluation of the effectiveness of such agree- 
ments and assignments of personnel there- 
under in accomplishing the purposes of such 
subsection. 


Exchange of Information 


(d) In order to assist the Administrator 
further in the discharge of these responsi- 
bilities, the Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense are directed to establish by co- 
Operative agreement suitable arrangements 
for the timely exchange of information per- 
taining to their programs, policies, and -2- 
quirements directly relating to such respon- 
sibilities, 

Emergency Status 

(e) The Administrator shall develop, in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense and other affected Government agen- 
cies, plans for the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Agency in the event 
of war, and shall propose to Congress on or 
before January 1, 1960, legislation for such 
purpose: Provided, That in the event of war 
the President by Executive order may trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense any func- 
tions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of the 
Agency prior to enactment of such proposed 
legislation. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, and 
personnel, 

Officers and Employees 


(f) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, at- 
torneys, and agents as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, and to 
define their authority and duties, except that 
the Administrator may fix the compensation 
for not more than 10 positions at rates not 
to exceed $19,500 per annum. 


Study of Special Personnel Problems 


(g) The Administrator shall make a study, 
in consultation with other affected Govern- 
ment agencies, of personnel problems inher- 
ent in the functions of the Agency, giving 
due consideration to the need for (1) special 
qualifications and training, (2) special pro- 
visions as to pay, retirement, and hours of 
service, and (3) special provisions to assure 
availability, responsiveness, and security 
status of essential personnel in fulfilling na- 
tional defense requirements, and shall report 
the results thereof, and make recommenda- 
tion for legislation thereon, to Congress on 
or before January 1, 1960. 


Scientific Employees 


(h) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish and fix the compensation for not 
to exceed fifteen positions of officers and 
employees of the Agency of a scientific or 
professional nature without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research, development, and related 
activities of the Agency which require the 
services of specially qualified scientific or 
professional personnel. The rates of basic 
compensation for positions established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not exceed 
the maximum rate payable under the Act of 
August 1, 1957, as amended, and title V of 
the act of July 31, 1956, and shall be subject 
to the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Positions created pursuant to this 
subsection shall be included in the classified 
civil service of the United States, but ap- 
pointment to such positions shall be made 
without competitive examination upon ap- 
proval of the proposed appointee’s qualifi- 
cations by the Civil Service Commission or 
such officers or agents as it may designate 
for this purpose. 

Advisory Committees and Consultants 


(i) The Administrator is authorized to ap- 
point such advisory committees as shall be 
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appropriated for the purpose of consultation 
with and advice to the Agency in perform- 
ance of its functions hereunder and to ob- 
tain services authorized by Section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1956 (5 U. S. C. 55 (a)), 
at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for 
individuals. Members of such committees 
shall be entitled to travel expenses and per 
diem as authorized by the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2), for all persons em- 
ployed intermittently as consultants or ex- 
perts receiving compensation on a per diem 
basis. 
Supergrades 

(j) Subject to the standards and pro- 
cedures of section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Administrator 
is authorized to place not to exceed one 
hundred positions in grades 16, 17 and 18 of 
the General Schedule established by that act. 
Any such positions shall be additional to 
the number authorized by that section. 


Cooperation with Other Agencies 


(k) The Administrator is authorized to 
use with their consent the available services, 
equipment, personnel and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a re- 
imbursable basis when appropriate, and on 
@ similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, 
and facilities of the Agency. The Adminis- 
trator is further authorized to confer with 
and avail himself of the cooperation, serv- 
ices, records, and facilities of State, Terri- 
torial, municipal or other local agencies. 


Administration of the agency 
Authorization of Expenditures and Travel 


Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon him by law, and as from time 
to time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office 
furniture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of ref- 
erence (including the exchange thereof); (4) 
printing and binding; (5) membership in and 
cooperation with such organizations as are 
related to, or are part of, the civil aeronautics 
industry or the art of aeronautics in the 
United States or in any foreign country; (6) 
attendance by employees at meetings and 
conventions concerned with functions or ac- 
tivities of the agency included improved con- 
duct, supervision, or management of such 
functions or activities, and to pay any part 
of the expenses of such attendance; (7) pay- 
ment of allowances and other benefits to em- 
ployees stationed in foreign countries to the 
same extent as authorized from time to 
time for members of the Foreign Service 
of the United States of comparable grade; 
(8) making investigations and conducting 
studies in matters pertaining to aeronautics; 
and (9) acquisition (including exchange), 
operation and maintenance of passenger- 
carrying automobiles and aircraft, and such 
other property as is necessary in the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties of 
the Administrator: Provided, That no air- 
craft or motor vehicles, purchased under the 
provisions of this section, shall be used 
otherwise than for official business. 

Supplies and Materials for Overseas 
Installations 

(b) When appropriations for any fiscal year 
for the Agency have not been made prior 
to the first day of March preceding the be- 
ginning of such fiscal year, the Administrator 
may authorize such officer or officers as may 
be designated by him to incur obligations for 
the purchase and transportation of supplies 
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and materials necessary to the proper execu- 
tion of the Administrator’s functions at in- 
stallations outside the continental United 
States, including those in Alaska, amounts 
not to exceed 75 percent of the amount that 
had been made available for such p 

for the fiscal year then current, payments 
of these obligations to be made from the 
appropirations for the next succeeding fiscal 
year when they become available. 


Acquisition and Disposal of Property 


(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate: (1) to accept any conditional or un- 
conditional gift or donation of money or 
other property, real or personal, or of serv- 
ices; (2) within the limits of available ap- 
propriations made by the Congress therefore, 
to acquire by purchase, condemnation, lease, 
or otherwise, real property or interests 
therein, including, in the case of air navi- 
gation facilities (including airports) owned 
by the United States and operated under the 
direction of the Administrator, easements 
through or other interests in airspace im- 
mediately adjacent thereto and needed in 
connection therewith: Provided, That the au- 
thority herein granted shall not include au- 
thority for the acquisition of space in 
buildings for use by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, suitable accommodations for which 
shall be provided by the Administrator of 
General Services, unless the Administrator 
of General Services determines, pursuant to 
section 1 (d) of Reorganization Plan No. 18, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1270; 5 U. S. C. 133z-15 note), 
that the epace to be acquired is to be utilized 
for the special purposes of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and is not generally suitable for 
the use of other agencies; (3) for adequate 
compensation, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to 
dispose of any real or personal property or 
interest therein: Provided, That, except for 
airport and airway property and technical 
equipment used for the special purposes of 
the Agency, such disposition shall be made 
in accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; and (4) to construct, improve, or 
renovate laboratories and other test facil- 
ities and to purchase or otherwise acquire 
real property required therefor. Any such 
acquisition by condemnation may be made 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of August 1, 1888 (40 U. S. C. 257; 25 Stat. 
857), the act of February 26, 1931 (40 
U. S. C. 258a-258e; 46 Stat. 1421), or any other 
applicable act: Provided, That, in the case 
of condemnations of easements through or 
other interests in airspace, in fixing con- 
demnation awards, consideration may be 
given to the reasonable probable future uce 
of the underlying land. 

Delegation of Functions 

(ad) The Administrator may from time to 
time make such provision as he shall deem 
appropriate authorizing the performance by 
any office, employee, or administrative unit 
under his jurisdiction of any function under 
this act; or, with its consent, authorizing 
the performance by any other Federal depart- 
ment or agency of any function under sec- 
tion 307 (b) of this act. 


Transfer of personnel, property, appropria- 
tions, and related functions 


Personnel and Property 

Sec. 304. (a) The officers, employees, and 
property (including office equipment and 
Official records) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and such employees and property 
(including office equipment and official 
records) as the President, after consultation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board, shall de- 
termine to haye been employed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the exercise and per- 
formance of those powers and duties vested 
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in and imposed upon it by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and which 
are vested by this Act in the Agency, shall 
be transferred to the Agency upon such date 
or dates as the President shall specify: Pro- 
vided, That the transfer of such personnel 
shall be without reduction in classification 
or compensation, except that this require- 
ment shall not operate after the end of the 
fiscal year during which such transfer is 
made to prevent the adjustment of classifi- 
cation or compensation to conform to the 
duties to which such transferred personnel 
may be assigned. 
Appropriations 


(b) Such of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board; and such of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations available 
for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
exercise and performance of these powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon it by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
and which are vested by this act in the Ad- 
ministrator, shall be transferred to the 
agency upon such date or dates as the Presi- 
dent shall specify, and shall be available for 
use in connection with the exercise and per- 
formance of the powers and duties vested in 
and imposed upon the Administrator by this 
act. 

Transfer of Related Functions 


(c) The President may transfer to the 
Administrator any functions (including 
powers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts 
of functions) of the executive departments 
or agencies of the Government or of any 
officer or organizational entity thereof which 
relate primarily to selecting, developing, 
testing, evaluating, establishing, operating, 
and maintaining systems, procedures, facili- 
ties, or devices for safe and efficient air navi- 
gation and air traffic control. In connection 
with any such transfer, the President may 
provide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, and for necessary civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to be made available from the 
other Office, department, or other agency 
from which the transfer is made. 


Fostering of air commerce 


Sec. 305. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and air 
commerce in the United States and abroad. 


National defense and civil needs 


Sec. 306. In exercising the authority 
granted in, and discharging the duties im- 
posed by, this act, the Administrator shall 
give full consideration to the requirements 
of national defense, and of commercial and 
general aviation, and to the public right of 
freedom of transit through the navigable 
airspace. 


Airspace control and facilities 
Use of Airspace 


Src. 307. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to develop plans for 
and formulate policy with respect to the 
use of the navigable airspace; and assign 
by rule, regulation, or order the use of the 
navigable airspace under such terms, con- 
ditions, and limitations as he may deem 
necessary in order to insure the safety of 
aircraft and the efficient utilization of such 
airspace. He may modify or revoke such 
assignment when required in the public in- 
terest. 

Air Navigation Facilities 


(b) The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropria- 
tions made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, 
establish, and improve air-navigation fa- 
cilities wherever necessary; (2) to operate 
and maintain such air-navigation facilities; 
(3) to arrange for publication of aeronau- 
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tical maps and charts necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
navigation utilizing the facilities and as- 
sistance of existing agencies of the Govern- 
ment so far as practicable; and (4) to pro- 


\vide necessary facilities and personnel for 


‘the regulation and protection of air traffic. 
Air Traffic Rules 


(c) The Administrator is further author- 
ized and directed to prescribe air traffic rules 
and regulations governing the flight of air- 
craft, for the navigation, protection, and 
identification of aircraft, for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground, and 
for the efficient utilization of the navi- 
gable airspace, including rules as to safe 
altitudes of flight and rules for the pre- 
vention of collision between aircraft, be- 
tween aircraft and land or water vehicles, 
and between aircraft and airborne objects. 


Applicability of Administrative Procedures 
Act 


(d) In the exercise of the rulemaking 
authority under subsections (a) and (c) 
of this section, the Administrator shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, notwithstanding any 
exception relating to military or naval func- 
tions in section 4 thereof. 


Exemptions 


(e) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation prescribed 
under this title if he finds that such action 
would be in the public interest. 

Exception for Military Emergencies 

(f) When it is essential to the defense of 
the United States because of a military 
emergency or urgent military necessity, and 
when appropriate military authority so de- 
termines, and when prior notice thereof is 
given to the Administrator, such military 
authority may authorize deviation by mili- 
tary aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States from air traffic rules 
issued pursuant to this title. Such prior 
notice shall be given to the Administrator at 
the earliest time practicable and, to the ex- 
tent time and circumstances permit, every 
reasonable effort shall be made to consult 
fully with the Administrator and to arrange 
in advance for the required deviation from 
the rules on a mutually acceptable basis. 


Expenditure of Federal junds for certain air- 
ports, ete. 

Sec. 308. (a) No Federal funds, other than 
those expended under this act, shall be ex- 
pended, other than for military purposes 
(whether or not in cooperation with State or 
other local governmental agencies), for the 
acquisition, establishment, construction, al- 
teration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the acquisition, 
establishment, construction, maintenance, or 
operation of air navigation facilities thereon, 
except upon written recommendation and 
certification by the Administrator, that such 
landing area, or facility is reasonably neces- 
sary for use in air commerce or in the in- 
terests of national defense. Any interested 
person may apply to the Administrator, un- 
der regulations prescribed by him, for such 
recommendation and certification with re- 
spect to any landing area or air navigation 
facility proposed to be established, con- 
structed, altered, repaired, maintained, or 
operated by, or in the interests of, such per- 
son. There shall be no exclusive right for 
the use of any landing area or air navigation 
facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended, 

(b) The Administrator shall be informed 
by the requesting department or agency of 
requests to Congress for authorization of an 
appropriation, or for an appropriation, for 
the acquisition, establishment, construction, 
or substantial alteration of any specific mili- 
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tary airport, landing area, rocket site, or 
missile site, and shall advise the appropriate 
committees of the Congress as to the effect 
of such proposed acquisition, establishment, 
construction, or alteration upon the safe and 
efficient use of airspace by aircraft. 

(c) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for, and allocations of, airspace 
by the Administrator under section 307 of 
this act, no Federal funds shall be expended 
for the acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or substantial alteration of any military 
airport, landing area, rocket site, or missile 
site unless (1) an appropriation has been 
authorized or made for the acquisition, es- 
tablishment, construction, or substantial 
alteration of the specific military airport, 
landing area, rocket site, or missile site after 
notice to and advice from the Administrator 
as provided in subsection (b); or (2) the 
Administrator has approved the location 
thereof and the runway layouts therefor. In 
the event the Administrator shall refuse such 
approval, or fail to act thereon within a rea- 
sonable time, the department or agency pro- 
posing such an installation may apply to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, which by 
appropriate concurrent action may authorize 
such expenditure notwithstanding the action 
or inaction of the Administrator: Provided, 
That nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the completion of any air- 
port, landing area, rocket site, or missile site 
on which substantial work of construction 
or alteration was undertaken prior to the 
effective date of this subsection. 

Other airports 

Sec. 309. In order to assure conformity to 
plans and policies for, and allocations of, 
airspace by the Administrator under section 
807 of this act, no airport or landing area 
not involving expenditure of Federal funds 
shall be established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator, pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by him, so that he may advise as to 
the effects of such construction on the use 
of airspace by aircraft. 

Meteorological service 

Sec. 310, The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
commerce. In providing meteorological 
services, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
cooperate with the Administrator and give 
full consideration to such recommendations, 
Collection and dissemination of information 

Sec. 311. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to civil aeronautics (other 
than information collected and disseminated 
by the Board under titles IV and VII of this 
act); to study the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of air commerce and the aeronauti- 
cal industry; and to exchange with foreign 
governments, through appropriate govern- 
mental channels, information pertaining to 
civil aeronautics, 

Development planning 
General 

Sec, 312. (a) The Administrator is directed 
to make long-range plans for and formulate 
policy with respect to the orderly develop- 
ment and use of the navigable airspace, 
and the orderly development and location 
of landing areas, Federal airways, radar in- 
stallations and all other aids and facilities 
for air navigation, as will best meet the 
needs of, and serve the interest of civil areo- 
nautics and national defense, except for 
those needs of military agencies which are 
peculiar to air warfare and primarily of 
military concern, 
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Aircraft 


(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
undertake or supervise such developmental 
work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances. 


Research and Development 


(c) The Administrator shall develop, mod- 
ify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices, as well as define the 
performance characteristics thereof, to meet 
the needs for safe and efficient navigation 
and traffic control of ali civil and military 
aviation except those needs of military 
agencies which are peculiar to air warfare 
and primarily of military concern, and select 
such systems, procedures, facilities and de- 
vices as will best serve such needs and will 
promote maximum coordination of air 
traffic control and air defense systems. Con- 
tracts may be entered into for this purpose 
without regard to section 3643 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529). 
When there is any substantial question as 
to whether a matter is of primary concern 
to the military, the Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to determine whether 
he or the appropriate military agency shall 
mere responsibility. Technical information 

any research and development 
Scrip of the military agencies which have 
potential application to the needs of, or 
possible conflict with, the common system 
shall be furnished to the Administrator to 
the maximum extent necessary to insure 
that common system application potential is 
properly considered and potential future 
conflicts with the common system are elim- 
inated. 


Other powers and duties of Administrator 
General 


Sec. 313. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to perform such acts, to conduct 
such investigations, to issue and amend 
such orders, and to make and amend 
such general or special rules, regulations, 
and procedures, pursuant to and consistent 
with the provisions of this act, as he shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of, and to exercise and perform his powers 
and duties under, this act. 


Publications 


(b) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, or in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, the Administrator shall make 
@ report in writing on all proceedings and 
investigations under this act in which 
formal hearings have been held, and shall 
state in such report his conclusions together 
with his decisions, order, or requirement in 
the premises. All such reports shall be 
entered of record and a copy thereof shall 
be furnished to all parties to the proceeding 
or investigation. The Administrator shall 
provide for the publication of such reports, 
and all other reports, orders, decisions, rules, 
and regulations issued by him under this 
act in such form and manner as may be 
best adapted for public information and 
use. Publications purporting to be pub- 
lished by the Administrator shall be com- 
petent evidence of the orders, decisions, 
rules, regulations, and reports of the Ad- 
ministrator therein contained in all courts 
of the United States, and of the several 
States, Territories, and possessions thereof, 
and the District of Columbia, without fur- 
ther proof or authentication thereof, 

Power To Conduct Hearings 

(c) In the conduct of any public hear- 
ings or investigations authorized by this 
act or by the Federal Airport Act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have the same powers to 
take evidence, issue subpenas, take deposi- 
tions, and compel testimony as are vested 
in members of the Board and its duly desig- 
nated examiners by section 1004 of this act. 
Actions of the Administrator or his ex- 
aminers in such cases shall be governed by 
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the procedures specified in section 1004 and 
be enforced in the manner provided therein. 


Technical Training of Employees 


(d) The Administrator is authorized, to 
the extent he finds it will contribute to 


achievement of the objectives of this act 


or to the more effective functioning of the 
Agency, to conduct or provide training and 
to assign employees to research, study, or 
training at Federal or non-Federal facilities, 
including public or private agencies, insti- 
tutions of learning, laboratories, industrial 
or commercial organizations, or other ap- 
propriate organizations or institutions, for- 
eign or domestic, and, if the Administrator 
deems it appropriate, to pay in whole or in 
part, the following: The salaries of such 
employees for the period of such training or 
assignments; the cost of their transporta- 
tion and per diem in lieu of subsistence in 
accordance with the Travel Expenses Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 834 et seq.); 
necessary expenses incident to their training 
or assignment, including tuition, fees, study 
materials; and other cutsomary expenses. 
The Agency shall require any employee who 
accepts such a leave or assignment to agree 
in writing to return to and, unless invol- 
untarily separated therefrom, to remain in 
the service of the Agency for a period equal 
to three times the length of any time off 
with pay granted such employee without 
charge to annual leave for the purpose of 
such training or assignment. Any employee 
who fails to fulfill such agreement shall be 
required to reimburse the Government for 
whatever portion the Administrator deter- 
mines to be equitable of the transportation, 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, and other 
expenses incident to such training or assign- 
ment paid by the Government. To the 
extent authorized by the Administrator, 
contributions may be made by private 
sources and accepted by employees receiv- 
ing training in non-Federal facilities with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 


Training Schools 


(e) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the purpose 
of training employees of the Agency in those 
subjects necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of all authorized functions of the 
Agency. He may also authorize attendance 
at courses given in such school or schools of 
other governmental personnel, and personnel 
of foreign governments, or personnel of the 
aeronautics industry: Provided, That in the 
event the attendance of such persons shall 
increase the cost of operation of such school 
or schools, the Administrator may require 
the payment or transfer of sufficient funds 
or other appropriate consideration to offset 
the additional costs. Funds received by the 
Administrator hereunder may be credited 
(1) to appropriations current at the time 
the expenditures are to be or have been 
paid, (2) to appropriations current at the 
time such funds are received, or (3) in part 
as provided under (1) and in part as pro- 
vided under (2). 

Annual Report 

(t) The Administrator shall submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress an 
annual report. Such report shall contain, in 
addition to a report of the work performed 
under this act, such information and data 
collected by the Adminstrator as may be 
considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, the utili- 
zation of national airspace, and the improve- 
ment of the air navigation and traffic control 
system, together with such recommenda- 
tions as to additional legislation related 
thereto as the Administrator may deem nec- 
essary. The Administartor may also trans- 
mit recommendations as to such additional 
legislation more frequently. 
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Delegation of powers and duties to private 
persons 
Delegation by Administrator 

Sec. 314 (a) In exercising the powers and 
duties vested in him by this act the Ad- 
ministrator may, subject to such regulations, 
supervision, and review as he may prescribe, 
delegate to properly qualified private persons 
and to any employee or employees under his 
supervision, any work, business, or function 
respecting (1) the examination,, inspection, 
and testing necessary to the issuance of 
certificates under title VI of this act, and 
(2) the issuance of such certificates in ac- 
cordance with standards established by him. 
The Administrator may establish the maxi- 
mum fees which such private persons may 
charge for their services and may rescind 
any delegation made by him pursuant to 
this subsection at any time and for any 
reason which he deems appropriate. 


Application for Reconsideration 


(b) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any private person exercising dele- 
gated authority under this section may ap- 
ply for reconsideration of such action by the 
Administrator. The Administrator upon his 
own initiative, with respect to the authority 
granted under subsection (a), may recon- 
sider the action of any private person either 
before or after it has become effective. If, 
upon reconsideration by the Administrator, 
it shall appear that the action in question 
is in any respect unjust or unwarranted, the 
Administrator shall reverse, change, or 
modify the same accordingly; otherwise such 
action shall be affirmed: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued as modifying, amending, or repealing 
any provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 


Geographical extension of jurisdiction 


Sec. 315. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action would be in the na- 
tional interest, he may, to the extent, in the 
manner, and for such periods of time as he 
may consider necessary, extend the applica- 
tion of this act to any areas of land or 
water outside of the United States and the 
overlying airspace thereof in which the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States, under 
international treaty, agreement or other law- 
ful arrangement has the necessary legal au- 
thority to take such action. 


TITLE IV—AIR CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity 


Certificate Required 


Sec. 401. (a) No air carrier shall engage 
in any air transportation unless there is in 
force a certificate issued by the Board au- 
thorizing such air carrier to engage in such 
transportation. 

Application for Certificate 

(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Board and shall be so 
verified, shall be in such form and contain 
such information, and shall be accompanied 
by such proof of service upon such inter- 
ested persons, as the Board shall by regula- 
tion require. 

Notice of Application 

(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion, the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such 
application in the office of the Secretary of 
the Board and to such other persons as the 
Board may by regulation determine. Any 
interested person may file with the Board 
a protest or memorandum of opposition to 
or in support of the issuance of a certificate. 
Such application shall be set for public hear- 
ing, and the Board shall dispose of such 
application as speedily as possible. 

Issuance of Certificate 

(ad) (1) The Board shall issue a certificate 

authorizing the whole or any part of the 
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transportation covered by the application, 
if it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, 
and able to perform such transportation 
properly, and to conform to the provisions of 
this act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Board hereunder, and 
that such transportation is required by the 
public convenience and necessity; otherwise 
such application shall be denied, 

(2) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation, the Board may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof 
for such limited periods as may be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board hereunder. 


Terms and Conditions of Certificate 


(e) Each certificate issued under this sec- 
tion shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
transportation and the service to be ren- 
dered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as 
the public interest may require. A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in 
foreign air transportation shall, insofar as 
the operation is to take place without the 
United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the 
Board shall deem practicable, and otherwise 
shall designate only the general route or 
routes to be followed. Any air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate for foreign air transporta- 
tion shall be authorized to handle and trans- 
port mail of countries other than the United 
States. No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for 
performing the authorized transportation 
and service as the development of the busi- 
ness and the demands of the public shall 
require. No air carrier shall be deemed to 
have violated any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of its certificate by landing or taking 
off during an emergency at a point not 
named in its certificate or by operating in 
an emergency under regulations which may 
be prescribed by the Board, between termi- 
nal and intermediate points other than those 
specified in its certificate. Any air carrier 
may make charter trips or perform any other 
special service, without regard to the points 
named in its certificate, under regulations 
prescribed by the Board. 


Effective Date and Duration of Certificate 


(f) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall con- 
tinue in effect until suspended or revoked as 
hereinafter provided, or until the Board 
shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased, or, if issued for a limited period of 
time under subsection (d) (2) of this sec- 
tion, shall continue in effect until the ex- 
piration thereof, unless, prior to the date of 
expiration, such certificate shall be suspended 
or revoked as provided herein, or the Board 
shall certify that operations thereunder 
have ceased: Provided, That if any service 
authorized by a certificate is not inaugurated 
within such period, not less than 90 days, 
after the date of the authorization as shall 
be fixed by the Board, or if, for a period of 
90 days or such other period as may be 
designated by the Board any such service 
is not operated, the Board may by order, 
entered after notice and hearing, direct that 
such certificate shall thereupon cease to be 
effective to the extent of such service. 

Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 


(g) The Board upon petition or complaint 
or upon its own initiative, after notice and 
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hearing, may alter, amend, modify, or 
suspend any such certificate, in whole or in 
part, if the public convenience and neces- 
sity so require, or may revoke any such cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be revoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the Board, 
with an order of the Board commanding 
obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance 
with this proviso), rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation found by the Board 
to have been violated. Any interested per- 
son may file with the Board a protest or 
memorandum in support of or in opposition 
to the alteration, amendment, modification, 
suspension, or revocation of a certificate. 


Transfer of Certificate 


(h) No certificate may be transferred 
unless such transfer is approved by the 
Board as being consistent with the public 
interest. 

Certain Rights Not Conferred by Certificate 

(i) No certificate shall confer any pro- 
prietary, property, or exclusive right in the 
use of any airspace, Federal airway, land- 
ing area, or air-navigation facility. 

Application for Abandonment 

(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, 
or part thereof, for which a certificate has 
been issued by the Board, unless, upon the 
application of such air carrier, after notice 
and hearing, the Board shall find such 
abandonment to be in the public interest, 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of opposi- 
tion to or in support of any such abandon- 
ment. The Board may, by regulations or 
otherwise, authorize such temporary suspen- 
sion of service as may be in the public 
interest. 

Compliance With Labor Legislation 

(k) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and 
other working conditions and relations of all 
of its pilots and copilots who are engaged in 
interstate air transportation within the con- 
tinental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision 
numbered 83 made by the National Labor 
Board on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any 
limitation therein as to the period of its ef- 
fectiveness, 

(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates 
of compensation for all of its pilots and co- 
pilots who are engaged in overseas or foreign 
air transportation or air transportation 
wholly within a Territory or possession of 
the United States, the minimum of which 
shall be not less, upon an annual basis, than 
the compensation required to be paid under 
said decision 83 for comparable service to 
pilots and copilots engaged in interstate air 
transportation within the continental United 
States (not including Alaska). 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as restricting the right of any such 
pilots or copilots, or other employees, of any 
such air carrier to obtain by collective bar- 
gaining higher rates of compensation or 
more favorable working conditions or rela- 
tions. 

(4) It shall be a condition upon the hold- 
ing of a certificate by any air carrier that 
such carrier shall comply with title II of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this sub- 
section shall mean an employee who is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft 
while under way including takeoff and 
landing of such aircraft, and the term “co- 
pilot” as used in this subsection shall mean 
an employee any part of whose duty is to as- 
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sist or relieve the pilot in such manipula- 
tion, and who is properly qualified to serve 
as, and holds a currently effective airman 
certificate authorizing him to serve as, such 
pilot or copilot. 
Requirement as to Carriage of Mail 
(1) Whenever so authorized by its certi- 
ficate, any air carrier shall provide necessary 
and adequate facilities and service for the 
transportation of mail, and shall transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster 
General. Such air carrier shall be entitled 
to receive reasonable compensation therefor 
as hereinafter provided. 
Application for New Mail Service 
(m) Whenever, from time to time, the 
Postmaster General shall find that the needs 
of the Postal Service require the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any points 
within the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, in ad- 
dition to the transportation of mail author- 
ized in certificates then currently effective, 
the Postmaster General shall certify such 
finding to the Board and file therewith a 
statement showing such additional service 
and the facilities necessary in connection 
therewith, and a copy of such certification 
and statement shall be posted for at least 
twenty days in the office of the secretary of 
the Board. The Board shall, after notice and 
hearing, and if found by it to be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, 
make provision for such additional service, 
and the facilities necessary in connection 
therewith, by issuing a new certificate or cer- 
tificates or by amending an existing certi- 
ficate or certificates in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 
Permits to Foreign Air Carriers 
Permit Required 
Sec. 402. (a) No foreign air carrier shall 
engage in foreign alr transportation unless 
there is in force a permit issued by the Board 
authorizing such carrier so to engage. 
Issuance of Permit 
(b) The Board is empowered to issue such 
a permit if it finds that such carrier is fit, 
willing, and able properly to perform such 
air transportation and to conform to the pro- 
visions of this act and the rules, regulations, 
and requirements of the Board hereunder, 
and that such transportation will be in the 
public interest, 
Application for Permit 
(c) Application for a permit shall be made 
in writing to the Board, shall be so verified, 
shall be in such form and contain such in- 
formation, and shall be accompanied by such 
proof of service upon such interested per- 
sons, as the Board shall by regulation require. 
Notice of Application 
({d) Upon the filing of an application for a 
permit the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such ap- 
plication in the office of the secretary of the 
Board and to such other persons as the Board 
may by regulation determine. Any inter- 
ested person may file with the Board a protest 
or memorandum of opposition to or in sup- 
port of the issuance of a permit. Such appli- 
cation shall be set for public hearing and the 
Board shall dispose of such application as 
speedily as possible. 
Terms and Conditions of Permit 
(e) The Board may prescribe the dura- 
tion of any permit and may attach to such 
permit such reasonable terms, conditions, or 
limitations as, in its judgment, the public 
interest may require. 
Authority to Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 
(f) Any permit issued under the provl- 
sions of this section may, after notice and 
hearing, be altered, modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Board 
whenever it finds such action to be in the 
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public interest. Any interested person may 
file with the Board a protest or memoran- 
dum in support of or in opposition to the 
alteration, modification, amendment, suspen- 
sion, cancellation, or revocation of a permit. 


Transfer of Permit 


(g) No permit may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Board as 
being in the public interest. 


Tariffs of air carriers 
Filing of Tariffs Required 


Sec. 403. (a) Every air carrier and every 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Board, 
and print, and keep open to public inspection, 
tariffs showing all rates, fares, and charges for 
air transportation between points served by 
it, and between points served by it and points 
served by any other air carrier or foreign air 
carrier when through service and through 
rates shall have been established, and show- 
ing to the extent required by regulations of 
the Board, all classifications, rules, regula- 
tions, practices, and services in connection 
with such air transportation. Tariffs shall 
be filed, posted, and published in such form 
and manner, and shall contain such informa- 
tion, as the Board shall by regulation pre- 
scribe; and the Board is empowered to reject 
any tariff so filed which is not consistent with 
this section and such regulation. Any tariff 
so rejected shall be void. The rates, fares, 
and charges shown in any tariff shall be 
stated in terms of lawful money of the United 
States, but such tariffs may also state rates, 
fares, and charges in terms of currencies 
other than lawful money of the United States, 
and may, in the case of foreign air transpor- 
tation, contain such information as may be 
required under the laws of any country in 
or to which an air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier is authorized to operate. 


Observance of Tariffs; Rebating Prohibited 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or receive a 
greater or less or different compensation for 
air transportation, or for any service in con- 
nection therewith, than the rates, fares, and 
charges specified in its currently effective 
tariffs; and no air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier shall, in any manner or by any device, 
directly or indirectly, or through any agent 
or broker, or otherwise, refund or remit any 
portion of the rates, fares, or charges so spec- 
ified, or extend to any person any privileges 
or facilities, with respect to matters required 
by the Board to be specified in such tariffs, 
except those specified therein. Nothing in 
this act shall prohibit such air carriers or 
foreign air carriers, under such terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, from 
issuing or interchanging tickets or passes for 
free or reduced-rate transportation to their 
directors, officers, and employees and their 
immediate families; witnesses and attorneys 
attending any legal investigation in which 
any such air carrier is interested; persons 
injured in aircraft accidents and physicians 
and nurses attending such persons; and any 
person or property with the object of pro- 
Viding relief in cases of general epidemic, 
pestilence, or other calamitous visitation; 
and, in the case of overseas or foreign air 
transportation, to such other persons and 
under such other circumstances as the 
Board may by regulations prescribe. Any 
air carrier or foreign air carrier, under such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe, may grant reduced-rate transporta- 
tion to ministers of religion on a space- 
available basis. 

Notice of Tariff Change 

(c) No change shall be made in any rate, 
fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff 
of any air carrier or foreign air carrier, except 
after 30 days’ notice of the proposed change 
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filed, posted, and published in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section. Such 
notice shall plainly state the change pro- 
posed to be made and the time such change 
will take effect. The Board may in the pub- 
lic interest, by regulation or otherwise, allow 
such change upon notice less than that here- 
in specified, or modify the requirements of 
this section with respect to filing and posting 
of tariffs, either in particular instances or by 
general order applicable to special or peculiar 
circumstances or conditions, 


Filing of Divisions of Rates and Charges 
Required 

(d) Every air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall keep currently on file with the Board, 
if the Board so requires, the established divi- 
sions of all joint rates, fares, and charges for 
air transportation in which such air carrier 
or foreign air carrier participates. 


Rates for carriage of persons and property 


Carrier's Duty To Provide Service, Rates, 
and Divisions 


Sec. 404, (a) It shall be the duty of every 
air carrier to provide and furnish interstate 
and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor and to provide reasonable 
through service in such air transportation in 
connection with other air carriers; to pro- 
vide safe and adequate service, equipment, 
and facilities in connection with such trans- 
portation; to establish, observe, and enforce 
just and reasonable individual and joint 
rates, fares, and charges, and just and rea- 
sonable classifications, rules, regulations, and 
practices relating to such air transportation; 
and in case of such joint rates, fares, and 
charges, to establish just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof as between air 
carriers participating therein which shall not 
unduly prefer or prejudice any of such par- 
ticipating air carriers. 


Discrimination 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, port, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in air transportation in any 
respect whatsoever or subject any particular 
person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
in air transportation to any unjust discrimi- 
nation or any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever, 

Foreign Rate Study 


(c) The Board is empowered and directed 
to investigate and report to the Congress 
from time to time, to what extent, if any, 
the Federal Government should further regu- 
late the rates, fares, and charges of air car- 
riers engaged in foreign air transportation, 
and the classification, rules, regulations, and 
practices affecting such rates, fares, or 
charges. 

Transportation of mail 


Postal Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 405. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Board thereunder, as may be 
necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of mail by aircraft. 


Mail Schedules 


(b) Each air carrier shall, from time to 
time, file with the Board and the Postmaster 
General a statement showing the points be- 
tween which such air carrier is authorized 
to engage in air transportation, and all 
schedules, and all changes therein, of air- 
craft regularly operated by the carrier be- 
tween such points, setting forth in respect 
of each such schedule the points served 
thereby and the time of arrival and de- 
parture at each such point. The Postmaster 
General may designate any such schedule for 
the transportation of mail between the 
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points between which the air carrier is au- 
thorized by its certificate to transport mail, 
and may, by order, require the air carrier to 
establish additional schedules for the trans- 
portation of mail between such points. No 
change shall be made in any schedules desig- 
nated or ordered to be established by the 
Postmaster General except upon 10 days’ 
notice thereof filed as herein provided. The 
Postmaster General may by order disapprove 
any such change or alter, amend, or modify 
any such schedule or change. No order of 
the Postmaster General under this subsec- 
tion shall become effective until 10 days 
after its issuance. Any person who would 
be aggrieved by any such order of the Post- 
master General under this subsection may, 
before the expiration of such 10-day period, 
apply to the Board, under such regulations 
as it may prescribe, for a review of such 
order. The Board may review, and, if the 
public convenience and necessity so require, 
amend, revise, suspend, or cancel such order; 
and, pending such review and the determi- 
nation thereof, may postpone the effective 
date of such order. The Board shall give 
preference to proceedings under this subsec- 
tion over all proceedings pending before it, 
No air carrier shall transport mail in accord- 
ance with any schedule other than a sched- 
ule designated or ordered to be established 
under this subsection for the transportation 
of mail. 
Maximum Mail Load 


(c) The Board may fix the maximum mail 
load for any schedule or for any aircraft or 
any type of aircraft; but, in the event that 
mail in excess of the maximum load is ten- 
dered by the Postmaster General for trans- 
portation by any air carrier in accordance 
with any schedule designated or ordered to 
be established by the Postmaster General 
under subsection (e) of this section for the 
transportation of mail, such air carrier shall, 
to the extent such air carrier is reasonably 
able as determined by the Board, furnish 
facilities sufficient to transport, and shall 
transport, such mail as nearly in accordance 
with such schedule as the Board shall deter- 
mine to be possible. 


Tender of Mail 


(d). From and after the issuance of any 
certificate authorizing the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General shall 
tender mail to the holder thereof, to the 
extent required by the Postal Service, for 
transportation between the points named in 
such certificate for the transportation of 
mail, and such mail shall be transported by 
the air carrier holding such certificate in ac- 
cordance with such rules, regulations, and 
requirements as may be promulgated by the 
Postmaster General under this section. 


Foreign Postal Arrangement 


(e) (1) Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to abrogate or affect any arrangement made 
by the United States with the postal admin- 
istration of any foreign country with respect 
to transportation of mail by aircraft, or to 
impair the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to enter into any such arrangement with 
the postal administration of any foreign 
country. 

(2) The Postmaster General may, in any 
case where service may be necessary by a 
person not a citizen of the United States who 
may not be obligated to transport the mail 
for a foreign country, make arrangements, 
without advertising, with such person for 
transporting mall by aircraft to or within any 
foreign country. 

Transportation of Foreign Mail 

(f) (1) Any air carrier holding a certificate 
to engage in foreign air transportation and 
transporting mails of foreign countries shall 
transport such mails subject to control and 
regulation by the United States. The Post- 
master General shall from time to time fix 
the rates of compensation that shall be 
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charged the respective foreign countries for 
the transportation of their mails by such air 
carriers, and such rates shall be put into 
effect by the Postmaster General in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the postal con- 
vention regulating the postal relations be- 
tween the United States and the respective 
foreign countries, or as provided hereinafter 
in this subsection. In any case where the 
Postmaster General deems such action to be 
in the public interest, he may approve rates 
provided in arrangements between any such 
air carrier and any foreign country covering 
the transportation of mails of such country, 
under which mails of such country have been 
carried on scheduled operations prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, or in extensions or modifica- 
tions of such arrangements, and may permit 
any such air carrier to enter into arrange- 
ments with any foreign country for the 
transportation of its mails at rates fixed by 
the Postmaster General in advance of the 
making of any such arrangement. The Post- 
master General may authorize any such air 
carrier, under such limitations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to change the 
rates to be charged any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails by such air 
carriers within that country or between that 
country and another foreign country. 

(2) In any case where such air carrier has 
an arrangement with any foreign country 
for transporting its mails, made or approved 
in accordance with the provisions of subdi- 
vision (1) of this subsection, it shall collect 
its compensation from the foreign country 
under its arrangement, and in case of the 
absence of any arrangement between the air 
carrier and the foreign country consistent 
with this subsection, the collections made 
from the foreign country by the United 
States shall be for the account of such air 
carrier: Provided, That no such air carrier 
shall be entitled to receive compensation 
both fronr such foreign country and from 
the United States in respect of the trans- 
portation of the same mail or the same mails 
of foreign countries. 


Evidence of Performance of Mail Service 


(g) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under sig- 
nature of a duly authorized official, when and 
in such form as may be required by the 
Postmaster General, evidence of the per- 
formance of mail service; and air carriers 
transporting or handling mails of foreign 
countries shall submit, under signature of 
a duly authorized official, when and in such 
form as may be required by the Postmaster 
General, evidence of the amount of such 
malls transported or handled and the com- 
pensation payable and received therefor. 

Emergency Mail Service 

(h) In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract, without advertising, for the transpor- 
tation by aircraft of any or all classes of mail 
to or from localities affected by such calam- 
ity, where available facilities of persons 
authorized to transport mail to or from such 
localities are inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the Postal Service during such 
enrergency. Such contracts may be only for 
such periods as may be necessitated, for the 
maintenance of mail service, by the inade- 
quacy of such other facilities. No operation 
pursuant to any such contract, for such 
period, shall be air transportation within 
the purview of this act’ Payment of com- 
pensation for service performed under such 
contracts shall be made, at rates provided in 
such contracts, from appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by the means nor- 
mally used for transporting the mail trans- 
ported under such contracts. 


Experimental Airmail Service 


(i) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to repeal in whole or in part the 
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provisions of section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for experimental airmail serv- 
ice, to further develop safety, efficiency, 
econonry, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 15, 1938, as amended. The transporta- 
tion of mail under contracts entered into 
under such section shall not, except for sec- 
tions 401 (k) and 416 (b) be deemed to be 
“air transportation” as used in this act, and 
the rates of compensation for such trans- 
portation of mail shall not be fixed under 
this act. 
Free Travel for Postal Employees 

(j) Every air carrier carrying the mails 
shall carry on any plane that it operates 
and without charge therefor, the persons 
in charge of the mails when on duty, and 
such duly accredited agents and officers of 
the Post Office Department, and post office 
inspectors, while traveling on official busi- 
ness relating to the transportation of mail by 
aircraft, as the Board may by regulation pre- 
scribe, upon the exhibition of their creden- 
tials. 


Rates for transportation of mail and subsidy 
for essential aircraft operations 


Authority To Fix Compensatory Mail Rates 


Sec. 406. (a) The Board is empowered and 
directed, upon its own initiative or upon 
petition of the Postmaster General or an air 
carrier, (1) to fix and determine from time 
to time, after notice and hearing, the fair 
and reasonable rates of compensation for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facili- 
ties used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith (including the 
transportation of mail by an air carrier by 
other means than aircraft whenever such 
transportation is incidental to the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft or is made 
necessary by conditions of emergency arising 
from aircraft operation), by each air carrier 
authorized to transport mail by aircraft, and 
to make such rates effective from such date 
as it shall determine to be proper; (2) to 
prescribe the method or methods, by air- 
craft-mile, pound-mile, weight, space, or any 
combination thereof, or otherwise, for as- 
certaining such rates of compensation for 
each air carrier or class of air carriers; and 
(3) to publish the same; and the rates so 
fixed and determined shall be paid by the 
Postmaster General from appropriations for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

In fixing and determining fair and reason- 
able rates of compensation under this sub- 
section, the Board, considering the condi- 
tions peculiar to transportation by aircraft 
and to the particular air carrier or class of 
air carriers, may fix different rates for dif- 
ferent air carriers or classes of air carriers, 
and different classes of services. In deter- 
mining the rate in each case, the Board shall 
take into consideration, among other fac- 
tors, the condition that such air carriers may 
hold and operate under certificates author- 
izing the carriage of mail only by providing 
necessary and adequate facilities and service 
for the transportation of mail; and such 
standards respecting the character and 
quality of service to be rendered by air car- 
riers as may be prescribed by or pursuant 
to law. 

Subsidy for Essential Aircraft Operation 


(b) The Board is empowered and directed, 
upon its own initiative, or upon the petition 
of any air carrier holding and operating un- 
der a certificate authorizing the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft (1) to fix and deter- 
mine from time to time, after notice and 
hearing, the fair and reasonable rates pro- 
viding subsidy for such carrier, and to make 
such rates effective from such date as it 
shall determine to be proper; (2) to prescribe 
the method or methods, by aircraft-mile, 
pound-mile, weight, space, or any combina- 
tion thereof or otherwise, for ascertaining 
such rates of subsidy for each air carrier or 
class of air carriers; and (3) to publish the 
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same; and the rates so fixed and determined 
shall be paid by the Board from funds ap- 
propriated to the Board for this purpose. In 
fixing and determining fair and reasonable 
rates providing subsidy under this subsec- 
tion, the Board, considering the conditions 
peculiar to transportation by aircraft and to 
the particular air carrier or class of air car- 
riers, may fix different rates for different air 
carriers or Classes of air carriers, and dif- 
ferent classes of service; and shall take into 
consideration, among other factors, such 
standards respecting the character and 
quality of service to be rendered by air car- 
riers as may be prescribed by or pursuant 
to law, and the need of each alr carrier for 
subsidy compensation sufficient, together 
with all other revenue of the air carrier, to 
enable such air carrier under honest, eco- 
nomical, and efficient management, to main- 
tain and continue the development of air 
transportation to the extent and of the 
character and quality required for the com- 
merce of the United States, the postal serv- 
ice, and the national defense. Any petition 
filed by an air carrier for the fixing of fair 
and reasonable rates of subsidy under this 
subsection shall include a statement of the 
rate the petitioner believes to be fair and 
reasonable. 

Treatment of Proceeds of Sale of Certain 

Property 

(c) In determining the need of an air car- 
rier for compensation for the transportation 
of mail, and such carrier’s “other revenue” 
for the purpose of section 406 (b), the Board 
shall not take into account— 

(1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or. intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
purchase of flight equipment or has been de- 
posited in a special reequipment fund, or 

(2) losses sustained from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment. 

Any amounts so deposited in a reequip- 
ment fund as above provided shall be used 
solely for investment in flight equipment 
either through payments on account of the 
purchase price or construction of flight 
equipment or in retirement of debt con- 
tracted for the purchase or construction of 
flight equipment, and unless so reinvested 
within such reasonable time as the Board 
may prescribe, the carrier shall not have 
the benefit of this paragraph. Amounts so 
deposited in the reequipment fund shall not 
be included as part of the carrier's used and 
useful investment for purposes of section 406 
until expended as provided above: Provided, 
That the flight equipment in which said 
gains may be invested shall not include 
equipment delivered to the carrier prior to 
April 6, 1956: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be effective 
as to all capital gains or losses realized on 
and after April 6, 1956, with respect to the 
sale or other disposition of flight equipment 
whether or not the Board shall have entered 
a final order taking account thereof in deter- 
mining all other revenue of the air carrier. 

Weighing of Mail 

(da) The Postmaster General may weigh 
the mail transported by aircraft and make 
such computations for statistical and ad- 
ministrative purposes as may be required in 
the interest of the mail service. The Post- 
master General is authorized to employ such 
clerical and other assistance as may be re- 
quired in connection with proceedings under 
this act. If the Board shall determine that 
it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry 
out the provisions of this act, to have addi- 
tional and more frequent weighing of the 
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mails, the Postmaster General, upon request 
of the Board shall provide therefor in like 
manner, but such weighing need not be for 
continuous periods of more than 30 days. 
Availability of Appropriations 
(e) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (k), the unexpended balances of 
_ all appropriations for the transportation of 
“mail by aircraft pursuant to contracts en- 
tered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the unexpended balances of 
all appropriations available for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall 
be available, in addition to the purposes 
stated in such appropriations, for the pay- 
ment of compensation by the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this act, for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, if facili- 
` ties used and useful therefor, and the sery- 
ices connected therewith, between points in 
the continental United States or between 
points in Hawaii or in Alaska or between 
points in the continental United States and 
points in Canada within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the international boundary 
line. Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (k), the unexpended balances of all 
appropriations for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft pursuant to contracts entered 
into under the act of March 8, 1928, as 
amended, shall be available, in addition to 
the purposes stated in such appropriations, 
for payment to be made by the Postmaster 
General, as provided by this act, in respect 
of the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith, between 
points in the United States and points out- 
side thereof, or between points in the conti- 
nental United States and Territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 
Payments to Foreign Air Carriers 
(f) In any case where air transportation 
is performed between the United States and 
any foreign country, both by aircraft owned 
or operated by one or more air carriers hold- 
ing a certificate under this title and by air- 
craft owned and operated by one or more for- 
eign air carriers, the Postmaster General shall 
not pay to or for the account of any such for- 
eign air carrier a rate of compensation for 
transporting mail by aircraft between the 
United States and such foreign country 
which, in his opinion, will result (over such 
reasonable period as the Postmaster General 
may determine, taking account of exchange 
fluctuations and other factors) in such for- 
eign air carrier receiving a higher rate of 
compensation for transporting such mail 
than such foreign country pays to air car- 
riers for transporting its mail by aircraft 
between such foreign country and the United 
States, or receiving a higher rate of com- 
pensation for transporting such mail than 
a rate determined by the Postmaster General 
to be comparable to the rate such foreign 
country pays to air carriers for transporting 
its mail by aircraft between such foreign 
country and an intermediate country on the 
route of such air carrier between such foreign 
country and the United States. 
Accounts, records, and reports 
Filing of Reports 
Sec. 407. (a) The Board is empowered to 
require annual, monthly, periodical, and spe- 
cial reports from any air carrier; to prescribe 
the manner and form in which such reports 
shall be made; and to require from any air 
carrier specific answers to all questions upon 
which the Board may deem information to 
be necessary. Such reports shall be under 
oath whenever the Board so requires. The 
Board may also require any air carrier to 
file with it a true copy of each or any con- 
tract, agreement, understanding, or arrange- 
ment, between such air carrier and any other 
carrier or person, in relation to any traffic 
affected by the provisions of this act. 
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Disclosure of Stock Ownership 


(b) Each air carrier shall submit annually, 
and ^t such other times as the Board shall 
require, a list showing the names of each of 
its stockholders or members holding more 
than 5 percent of the entire capital stock or 
capital, as the case may be, of such air car- 
rier, together with the name of any person 
for whose account, if other than the holder, 
such stock is held; and a report setting forth 
a description of the shares of stock, or other 
interest, held by such air carrier, or for its 
account, in persons other than itself. 


Disclosure of Stock Ownership by 
Officer or Director 


(c) Each officer and director of an air car- 
rier shall annually and at such other times 
as the Board shall require transmit to the 
Board a report describing the shares of stock 
or other interests held by him in any air 
carrier, any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in 
any person whose principal business, in pur- 

or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, air carriers, other persons engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics, or common 
carriers. 
Form of Accounts 


(d) The Board shall prescribe the forms of 
any and all accounts, records, and memor- 
anda to be kept by air carriers, including the 
accounts, records, and memoranda of the 
movement of traffic, as well as of the receipts 
and expenditures of money, and the length 
of time such accounts, records, and memo- 
randa shall be preserved; and it shall be un- 
lawful for air carriers to keep any accounts, 
records, or memoranda other than those pre- 
scribed or approved by the Board: Provided, 
That any air carrier may keep additional ac- 
counts, records, or memoranda if they do not 
impair the integrity of the accounts, records, 
or memoranda prescribed or approved by the 
Board and do not constitute an undue finan- 
cial burden on such air carrier. 


Inspection of Accounts and Property 


(e) The Board shall at all times have ac- 
cess to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any carrier and to all accounts, records, 
and memoranda, including ail documents, 
papers, and correspondence, now or hereafter 
existing, and kept or required to be kept by 
air carriers; and it may employ special agents 
or auditors, who shall have authority under 
the orders of the Board to inspect and ex- 
amine any and all such lands, buildings, 
equipment, accounts, records, and memor- 
anda. The provisions of this section shall 
apply, to the extent found by the Board to be 
reasonably necessary for the administration 
of this act, to persons having control over any 
air carrier, or affiliated with any air carrier 
within the meaning of section 5 (8) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 


Consolidation, merger, and acquisition of 

control acts prohibited 

Sec. 408. (a) It shall be unlawful unless 
approved by order of the Board as provided 
in this section— 

(1) For two or more air carriers, or for 
any air carrier and any other common car- 
rier or any person engaged in any other phase 
of aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their 
properties, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or oper- 
ation of the properties theretofore in sepa- 
rate ownerships; 

(2) For any air carrier, any person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

(3) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to purchase, lease, or con- 
tract to operate the properties, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, of any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics otherwise than 
as an air carrier; 
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(4) For any foreign air carrier or person 
controlling a foreign air carrier to acquire 
control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics; 

(5) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier, any other common car- 
rier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of 
any air carrier in any manner whatsoever; 

(6) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to acquire control, in any 
manner whatsoever, of any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics otherwise than 
as an air carrier; or 

(7) For any person to continue to main- 
tain any relationship established in violation 
of any of the foregoing subdivisions of this 
subsection. 

Power of Board 


(b) Any person seeking approval of a con- 
solidation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control, specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, shall pre- 
sent an application to the Board, and there- 
upon the Board shall notify the persons in- 
volved in the consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisi- 
tion of control, and other persons known to 
have a substantial interest in the proceeding, 
of the time and place of a public hearing. 
Unless, after such hearing, the Board finds 
that the consolidation, merger, purchase, 
lease, operating contract, or acquisition of 
control will not be consistent with the public 
interest or that the conditions of this fec- 
tion will not be fulfilled, it shall by order, 
approve such consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisi- 
tion of control, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as it shall find to be just and reason- 
able and with such modifications as it may 
prescribe: Provided, That the Board shall not 
approve any consolidation, merger, purchase, 
lease, operating contract, or acquisition of 
control which would result in creating a 
monopoly or monopolies and thereby restrain 
competition or jeopardize another air car- 
rier not a party to the consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or ac- 
quisition of control: Provided further, That 
if the applicant is a carrier other than an 
air carrier, or a person controlled by a carrier 
other than an air carrier or affiliated there- 
with within the meaning of section 5 (8) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
such applicant shall for the purposes of this 
section be considered an air carrier and the 
Board shall not enter such an order of ap- 
proval unless it finds that the transaction 
proposed will promote the public interest by 
enabling such carrier other than an air car- 
rier to use aircraft to public advantage in 
its operation and will not restrain competi- 
tion. 

Interests in Ground Facilities 


(c) The provisions of this section and 
section 409 shall not apply with respect to 
the acquisition or holding by any air carrier, 
or any officer or director thereof, of (1) any 
interest in any ticket office, landing area, 
hangar, or other ground facility reasonably 
incidental to the performance by such air 
carrier of any of its services, or (2) any 
stock or other interest or any office or di- 
rectorship in any person whose principal 
business is the maintenance or operation of 
any such ticket office, landing area, hangar, 
or other ground facility. 


Jurisdiction of Accounts of Noncarriers 

(d) Whenever, after the effective date of 
this section, a person, not an air carrier, is 
authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier, such person 
thereafter shall, to the extent found by the 
Board to be reasonably necessary for the ad- 
ministration of this act, be subject, in the 
same manner as if such person were an air 
carrier, to the provisions of this act relating 
to accounts, records, and reports, and the in- 
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spection of facilities and records, including 
the penalties applicable in the case of viola- 
tions thereof, 


Investigation of Violations 


(e) The Board is empowered, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 
gate and, after notice and hearing, to de- 
termine whether any person is violating any 
provision of subsection (a) of this section. 
If the Board finds after such hearing that 
such person is violating any provision of 
such subsection, it shall by order require 
such person to take such action, consistent 
with the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary, in the opinion of the Board, to 
prevent further violation of such provision. 


Prohibited interests 
Interlocking Relationships 


Sec. 409. (a) After one hundred and 
eighty days after the effective date of this 
section, it shall be unlawful, unless such 
relationship shall have been approved by 
order of the Board upon due showing in the 
form and manner prescribed by the Board, 
that the public interest will not be ad- 
versely affected thereby— 

(1) For any air carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, di- 
rector, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any other 
person who is a common carrier or is en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

(2) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or di- 
rector who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, in any 
other person who is a common carrier or is 
engaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

(3) For any person who is an officer or di- 
rector of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any other person who 
is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics, 

(4) For any carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, di- 
rector, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any person 
whose principal business, in purpose or in 
fact, is the holding of stock in, or control of, 
any other person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, 

(5) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or di- 
rector who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member or, as a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or con- 
trol of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics, 

(6) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the posi- 
tion of officer, director, or member, or to be 
a stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 


Profit From Transfer of Securities 


(b) After this section takes effect it shall 
be unlawful for any officer or director of any 
air carrier to receive for his own benefit, 
directly or indirectly, any money or thing 
of value in respect of negotiation, hypothe- 
cation, or sale of any securities issues or to 
be issued by such carrier, or to share in any 
of the proceeds thereof. 
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Loans and Financial Aid 


Sec, 410. The Board is empowered to ap- 
prove or disapprove, in whole or in part, 
any and all applications made after the 
effective date of this section for or in con- 
nection with any loan or other financial aid 
from the United States or any agency thereof 
to, or for the benefit of, any air carrier. No 
such loan or financial aid shall be made or 
given without such approval, and the terms 
and conditions upon which such loan or fi- 
nancial aid is provided shall be prescribed by 
the Board. 


Methods of competition 


Sec. 411. The Board may, upon its own in- 
itiative or upon complaint by any air carrier, 
foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if it con- 
siders that such action by it would be in the 
interest of the public, investigate and deter- 
mine whether any air carrier, foreign air car- 
rier, or ticket agent has been or is engaged 
in unfair or deceptive practices or unfair 
methods of competition in air transportation 
or the sale thereof. If the Board shall find, 
after notice and hearing, that such air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent is en- 
gaged in such unfair or deceptive practices 
or unfair methods of competition, it shall 
order such air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
ticket agent to cease and desist from such 
practices or methods of competition. 


Pooling and other agreements 
Filing of Agreements Required 


Sec. 412. (a) Every air carrier shall file 
with the Board a true copy, or, if oral, a true 
and complete memorandum, of every con- 
tract or agreement (whether enforceable by 
provisions for liquidated damages, penalties, 
bonds, or otherwise) affecting air transporta- 
tion and in force on the effective date of 
this section or hereafter entered into, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, between 
such air carrier and any other air carrier, 
foreign air carrier, or other carrier for pooling 
or apportioning earnings, losses, traffic, serv- 
ice, or equipment, or relating to the establish- 
ment of transportation rates, fares, charges, 
or classifications, or for preserving and im- 
proving safety, economy, and efficiency of 
operation, or for controlling, regulating, pre- 
venting, or otherwise eliminating destruc- 
tive, oppressive, or wasteful competition, or 
for regulating stops, schedules, and character 
of service, or for other cooperative working 
arrangements. 


Approval by Board 


(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 
any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this act, and shall by order ap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, that it 
does not find to be adverse to the public in- 
terest, or in violation of this act; except 
that the Board may not approve any contract 
or agreement between an air carrier not di- 
rectly engaged in the operation of aircraft 
in air transportation and a common carrier 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, governing the compensation to be 
received by such common carrier for trans- 
portation services performed by it. 


Form of control 


Src. 413. For the purposes of this title, 
whenever reference is made to control, it is 
immaterial whether such control is direct or 
indirect. 

Legal restraints 

Sec. 414. Any person affected by any order 
made under section 408, 409, or 412 of this act 
shall be, and is hereby, relieved from the 
operations of the “antitrust laws,” as desig- 
nated in section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, and 
of all other restraints or prohibitions made 
by, or imposed under, authority of law, inso- 
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far as may be necessary to enable such person 
to do anything authorized, approved, or 
required by such order. 


Inquiry into air carrier management 


Sec. 415. For the purpose of exercising and 
performing its powers and duties under this 
act, the Board is empowered to inquire into 
the management of the business of any air 
carrier and, to the extent reasonably neces- 
sary for any such inquiry, to obtain from 
such carrier, and from any person control- 
ling or controlled by, or under common con- 
trol with, such air carrier, full and complete 
reports and other information, 


Classification and exempting of carriers 
Classification 


Sec. 416. (a) The Board may from time to 
time establish such just and reasonable 
classifications or groups of air carriers for 
the purposes of this title as the nature of 
the services performed by such air carriers 
shall require; and such just and reasonable 
rules, and regulations, pursuant to and 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
to be observed by each such class or group, 
as the Board finds necessary in the public 
interest. 

Exemptions 


(b) (1) The Board, from time to time 
and to the extent necessary, may (except 
as provided in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section) exempt from the requirements of 
this title or any provision thereof, or any 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limita- 
tion prescribed thereunder, any air carrier 
or class of air carriers, if it finds that the 
enforcement of this title or such provision, 
or such rule, regulation, term, condition, or 
limitation is or would be an undue burden 
on such air carrier or class of air carriers 
by reason of the limited extent of, or un- 
usual circumstances affecting, the operations 
of such air carrier or class of air carriers 
and is not in the public interest. 

(2) The Board shall not exempt any air 
carrier from any provision of subsection (1) 
of section 401 of this title, except that (A) 
any air carrier not engaged in scheduled 
air transportation, and (B), to the extent 
that the operations of such air carrier are 
conducted during daylight hours, any air 
carrier engaged in scheduled air transporta- 
tion may be exempted from the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of such subsection 
if the Board finds, after notice and hearing, 
that, by reason of the limited extent of, or 
unusual circumstances affecting, the opera- 
tions of any such air carrier, the enforce- 
ment of such paragraphs is or would be such 
an undue burden on such air carrier as to 
obstruct its development and prevent it from 
beginning or continuing operations, and that 
the exemption of such air carrier from such 
paragraphs would not adversely affect the 
public interest: Provided, That nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to authorize 
the Board to exempt any air carrier from 
any requirement of this title, or any pro- 
vision thereof, or any rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation prescribed there- 
under which provides for maximum flying 
hours for pilots or copilots. 


TITLE V—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP OF 
AIRCRAFT 
Registration of Aircraft Nationality 
Registration Required 

Src. 501. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate or navigate any aircraft 
eligible for registration if such aircraft is not 
registered by its owner as provided in this 
section, or (except as provided in section 1108 
of this act) to operate or navigate within the 
United States any aircraft not eligible for 
registration: Provided, That aircraft of the 
national-defense forces of the United States 
may be operated and navigated without be- 
ing so registered if such aircraft are identi- 
fied, by the agency having jurisdiction over 
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them, in a manner satisfactory to the Admin- 
tstrator. The Administrator may, by regula- 
tion, permit the operation and navigation of 
aircraft without registration by the owner of 
such reasonable periods after transfer of 
ownership thereof as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 


Eligibility for Registration 

(b) An aircraft shall be eligible for regis- 
tration if, but only if— 

(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United 
States and it is not registered under the laws 
of any foreign country, or 

(2) It is an aircraft of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or of a State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or of a political subdivision 
thereof, 

Issuance of Certificate 


(c) Upon request of the owner of any air- 
craft eligible for registration, such aircraft 
shall be registered by the Administrator and 
the Administrator shall issue to the owner 
thereof a certificate of registration. 

Applications 

(d) Applications for such certificates shall 
be in such form, be filed in such manner, and 
contain such information as the Administra- 
tor may require. 

Suspension or Revocation 

(e) Any such certificate may be suspended 

or reyoked by the Administrator for any 


cause which renders the aircraft ineligible 
for registration. 


Effect of Registration 


(f) Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of nationality for international pur- 
poses, but not in any proceeding under the 
laws of the United States. Registration shall 
not be evidence of ownership of aircraft in 
any proceeding in which such ownership by 
a particular person is, or may be, in issue. 


Registration of engines, propellers, and ap- 
E pliances 

Src,..502. The Administrator may establish 
reasonable rules and regulations for regis- 
tration and identification of aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, in the 
interest of safety, and no aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance shall be used in vio- 
lation of any such rule or regulation. 


Recordation of aircraft ownership 
Establishment of Recording System 


Src. 503. (a) The Administrator shall es- 
tablish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

(1) Any conveyance which affects the title 
to, or any interest in, any civil aircraft of the 
United States; 

(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any 
specifically identified aircraft engine or en- 
gines of seven hundred and fifty or more 
rated take-off horsepower for each such en- 
gine or the equivalent of such horsepower, 
and also any assignment or amendment 
thereof or supplement thereto; 

(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument affects 
the title to, or any interest in, any aircraft 
engines, propellers, or appliances maintained 
by or on behalf of an air carrier certificated 
under section 604 (b) of this Act for installa- 
tion or use in aircraft, aircraft engines, or 
propellers, or any spare parts maintained by 
or on behalf of such an air carrier, which 
instrument need only describe generally by 
types the engines, propellers, appliances, and 
spare parts covered thereby and designate 
the location or locations thereof; and also 
any assignment or amendment thereof or 
supplement thereto. 
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Recording of releases 
(b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsection 
(a) of this section any release, cancellation, 
discharge, or satisfaction relating to any 
conveyance or other instrument recorded 
under said system. 


Conveyance To Be Recorded 


(c) No conveyance or instrument the re- 
cording of which is provided for by section 
503 (a), shall be valid in respect of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine or engines, propel- 
lers, appliances, or spare parts against any 
person other than the person by whom the 
conveyance or other instrument is made or 
given, his heir or devisee, or any person hav- 
ing actual notice thereof, until such con- 
veyance or other instrument is filed for re- 
cordation in the office of the Administrator: 
Provided, That previous recording of any 
conveyance or instrument with the Adminis- 
trator of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion under the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 shall have the same force 
and effect as though recorded as provided 
herein; and conveyances, the recording of 
which is provided for by section 503 (a) (1) 
made on or before August 21, 1938, and in- 
struments the recording of which is provided 
for by sections 503 (a) (2) and 503 (a) (3) 
made on or before June 19, 1948, shall not be 
subject to the provisions of this subsection. 


Effect of Recording 


(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all persons without 
further or other recordation, except that an 
instrument recorded pursuant to section 503 
(a) (3) shall be effective only with respect 
to those of such items which may from time 
to time be situated at the designated loca- 
tion or locations and only while so sit- 
uated: Provided, That an instrument re- 
corded under section 503 (a) (2) shall not 
be affected as to the engine or engines spe- 
cifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pur- 
suant to section 503 (a) (3). 


Form of Conveyances 


(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or possession 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, to take 
acknowledgment of deeds. 


Index of Conveyances 


(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the order 
of their reception, in files to be kept for that 
purpose, and indexed according to— 

(1) the identifying description of the air- 
craft or aircraft engine, or in the case of an 
instrument referred to in section 503 (a) (3), 
the location or locations specified therein; 
and 

(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument, 


Regulations 

(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft, for which 
each certificate is issued, the recording of 
discharges and satisfactions of recorded in- 
struments, and other transactions affecting 
title to or interest in aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, appliances, or parts, and 
for such other records, proceedings, and de- 
tails as may be necessary to facilitate the 
determination of the rights of parties deal- 
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ing with civil aircraft of the United States, 
aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, or 
Previously Unrecorded Ownership 

(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate 
for an aircraft with respect to which there 
has been no recordation of ownership as pro- 
vided in this section shall present with his 
application such information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft as the Admin- 
istrator shall deem necessary to show the 
persons who are holders of property inter- 
ests in such aircraft and the nature and ex- 
tent of such interests. 


Limitation of security-owners liability 


Sec. 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil aircraft 
under a contract of conditional sale, equip- 
ment trust, chattel or corporate mortgage, or 
other instrument of similar nature, and no 
lessor of any such aircraft under a bona fide 
lease of 30 days or more, shall be liable by 
reason of such interest or title, or by reason 
of his interest as lessor or owner of the 
aircraft so leased, for any injury to or death 
of persons, or damage to or loss of property, 
on the surface of the earth (whether on land 
or water) caused by such aircraft, or by the 
ascent, descent, or flight of such aircraft or 
by the dropping or falling of an object 
therefrom, unless such aircraft is in the 
actual possession or control of such person 
at the time of such injury, death, damage, 
or loss. 


Dealers’ aircraft registration certificates 


Sec. 505. The Administrator may, by such 
reasonable regulations as he may find to be 
in the public interest, provide for the issu- 
ance, and for the suspension or revocation, 
of dealers’ aircraft registration certificates, 
and for their use in connection with air- 
craft eligible for registration under this act 
by persons engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing, distributing, or selling aircraft. 
Aircraft owned by holders of dealers’ air- 
craft registration certificates shall be 
deemed registered under this act to the ex- 
tent that the Administrator may, by regu- 
lation, provide. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to violate any regulation, or any 
term, condition, or limitation contained in 
any certificate, issued under this section. 


TITLE VI-—-SAFETY REGULATION OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


General safety powers and duties 
Mn mum Standards; Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 601. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to promote 
safety of flight of civil aircraft in air com- 
merce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time: 

(1) Such minimum standards governing 
the design, materials, workmanship, con- 
struction, and performance of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers as may be re- 
quired in the interest of safety; 

(2) Such minimum standards governing 
appliances as may be required in the inter- 
est of safety; 

(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and 
minimum standards governing, in the in- 
terest of safety, (a) the inspection, servic- 
ing, and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances; (b) the 
equipment and facilities for such inspec- 
tion, servicing, and overhaul; and (c) in the 
discretion of the Administrator, the periods 
for, and the manner in, which shall be 
made, including provision for examinations 
and reports by properly qualified private 
persons whose examinations or reports the 
Administrator may accept in lieu of those 
made by its officers and employees; 

(4) Reasonable rules and regulations 
governing the reserve supply of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, appliances, and air- 
craft fuel and oil, required in the interest of 
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safety, including the reserve supply of air- 
craft fuel and oil which shall be carried in 
flight; 

(5) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning, in the interest of safety, the maxi- 
mum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; 

(6) Such reasonable rules and regulations, 
or minimum standards, governing other 
practices, methods, and procedure, as the 
Administrator may find necessary to provide 
adequately for national security and safety 
in air commerce. 


Needs of Service To Be Considered: Classifi- 
cation of Standards, etc. 

(b) In prescribing standards, rules, and 
regulations, and in issuing certificates under 
this title, the Administrator shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air 
carriers to perform their services with the 
highest possible degree of safety in the pub- 
lic interest and to any differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce; 
and he shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certifi- 
cates appropriate to the differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce. 
The Administrator may authorize any air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, 
for which an aircraft certificate authorizing 
use thereof in air transportation has been 
issued, to be used in other air commerce 
without the issuance of a further certifi- 
cate. The Administrator shall exercise and 
perform his powers and duties under this 
act in such manner as will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or recur- 
rence, of accidents in air transportation, but 
shall not deem himself required to give pref- 
ernce to either air transportataion or other 
air commerce in the administration and 
enforcement of this title. 


Exemptions 


(c) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the requirements 
of any rule or regulation prescribed under 
this title if he finds that such action would 
be in the public interest. 

Airman certificates 
Power To Issue Certificate 

Sec. 602. (a) The Administrator is empow- 
ered to issue airman certificates specify- 
ing the capacity in which the holders thereof 
are authorized to serve as airmen in con- 
nection with aircraft. 


Issuance of Certificate 


(b) Any person may file with the Admin- 
istrator an application for an airman cer- 
tificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person possesses 
proper qualifications for, and is physically 
able to perform the duties pertaining to, the 
position for which the airman certificate is 
sought, he shall issue such certificate, con- 
taining such terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as to duration thereof, periodic or spe- 
cial examinations, tests of physical fitness, 
and other matters as the Administrator may 
determine to be necessary to assure safety 
in air commerce. Except in the case of per- 
sons whose certificates are, at the time of 
denial, under oath of suspension or whose 
certificates have been revoked within 1 year 
of the date of such denial, any person whose 
application for the issuance or renewal of 
an airman certificate is denied may file with 
the Board a petition for review of the Ad- 
ministrator’s action. The Board shall there- 
upon assign such application for hearing at 
a place convenient to the applicant’s place 
of residence or employment. In the con- 
duct of such hearing and in determining 
whether the airman meets the pertinent 
rules, regulations, or standards, the Board 
shall not be bound by findings of fact of 
the Administrator. At the conclusion of 
such hearing, the Board shall issue its deci- 
sion as to whether the airman meets the 
pertinent rules, regulations, and standards 
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and the Administrator shall be bound by 
such decision: Provided, That the Adminis- 
trator may, in his discretion, prohibit or re- 
strict the issuance of airman certificates to 
aliens, or may make such issuance dependent 
on the terms of reciprocal agreements en- 
tered into with foreign governments, 


Form and Recording of Certificate 


(c) Each certificate shall be numbered and 
recorded by the Administrator; shall state 
the name and address of, and contain a de- 
scription of, the person to whom the cer- 
tificate is issued; and shall be entitled with 
the designation of the class covered thereby. 
Certificates issued to all pilots serving in 
scheduled air transportation shall be desig- 
nated “airline transport pilot” of the proper 
class. 

Aircraft certificates 
Type Certificates 

Sec. 603. (a) (1) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue type certificates for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and propellers; to 
specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is rea- 
sonably required in the interest of safety; 
and to issue such certificates for appliances 
so specified. 

(2) Any interested person may file with 
the Administrator an application for a type 
certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance specified in regula- 
tions under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. Upon receipt of an application, the 
Administrator shall make an investigation 
thereof and may hold hearings thereon. 
The Administrator shall make, or require 
the applicant to make, such tests during 
manufacture and upon completion as the 
Administrator deems reasonably necessary 
in the interest of safety, including flight 
tests and tests of raw materials or any part 
or appurtenance of such aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance. If the Ad- 
ministrator finds that such aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance is of proper 
design, material, specification, construction, 
and performance for safe operation and 
meets the minimum standards, rules, and 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
it shall issue a type certificate therefor. 
The Administrator may prescribe in any 
such certificate the duration thereof and 
such other terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as are required in the interest of 
safety. The Administrator may record upon 
any certificate issued for aircraft, aircraft 
engines, or propellers, a numerical determi- 
nation of all of the essential factors relative 
to the performance of the aircraft, aircraft 
engine, or propeller for which the certificate 
is issued. 

Production Certificate 


(b) Upon application, and if it satisfacto- 
rily appears to the Administrator that dupli- 
cates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued will conform to such 
certificate, the Administrator shall issue a 
production certificate authorizing the pro- 
duction of duplicates of such aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances. The 
Administrator shall make such inspection 
and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance man- 
ufactured under a production certificate as 
may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type cer- 
tificate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Administrator may prescribe 
in any such production certificate the dura- 
tion thereof and such other terms, condi- 
tions, and limitations as are required in the 
interest of safety. 


Airworthiness Certificate 


(c) The registered owner of any aircraft 
may file with the Administrator an applica- 
tion for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. If the Administrator finds that 
the aircraft conforms to the type certificate 
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therefor, and, after inspection, that the air- 
craft is in condition for safe operation, he 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The 
Administrator may prescribe in such cer- 
tificate the duration of such certificate, the 
type of service for which the aircraft may 
be used, and such other terms, conditions, 
and limitations as are required in the in- 
terest of safety. Each such certificate shall 
be registered by the Administrator and shall 
set forth such information as the Adminis- 
trator may deem advisable. The certificate 
number, or such other individual designa- 
tion as may be required by the Administra- 
tor, shall be displayed upon each aircraft in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator. 


Air carrier operating certificates 
Power To Issue 


Sec. 604. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue air carrier operating 
certificates and to establish minimum safety 
standards for the operation of the air car- 
tier to whom any such certificate is issued. 

Issuance 

(b) Any person desiring to operate as an 
air carrier may file with the Administrator 
an application for an air carrier operating 
certificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person is properly 
and adequately equipped and able to con- 
duct a safe operation in accordance with 
the requirements of this act and the rules, 
regulations, and standards prescribed there- 
under, he shall issue an air carrier operat- 
ing certificate to such person. Each air 
carrier operating certificate shall prescribe 
such terms, conditions, and limitations as 
are reasonably necessary to assure safety in 
air transportation, and shall specify the 
points to and from which, and the Federal 
airways over which, such person is author- 
ized to operate as an air carrier under an 
air carrier operating certificate. 


Maintenance of equipment in air trans- 
portation 


Duty of Carriers and Airmen 


Sec. 605. (a) It shall be the duty of each 
air carrier to make, or cause to be made, such 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and re- 
pair of all equipment used in air transporta- 
tion as may be required by this act, or the 
orders, rules, and regulations of the Admin- 
istrator issued thereunder. And it shall be 
the duty of every person engaged in operat- 
ing, inspecting, maintaining, or overhauling 
equipment to observe and comply with the 
requirements of this act relating thereto, and 
the orders, rules, and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

Inspection 

(b) The Administrator shall employ in- 
spectors who shall be charged with the duty 
(1) of making such inspections of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
designed for use in air transportation, dur- 
ing manufacture, and while used by an air 
carrier in air transportation, as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Administrator to deter- 
mine that such aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances are in safe condi- 
tion and are properly maintained for opera- 
tion in air transportation; and (2) of advis- 
ing and cooperating with each air carrier in 
the inspection and maintenance thereof by 
the air carrier. Whenever any inspector 
shall, in the performance of his duty, find 
that any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
or appliance, used or intended to be used by 
any air carrier in air transportation, is not in 
condition for safe operation, he shall so no- 
tify the carrier, in such form and manner 
as the Administrator may prescribe; and, for 
@ period of 5 days thereafter, such aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance shall 
not be used in air transportation, or in such 
manner as to endanger air transportation, 
unless found by the Administrator or its in- 
spector to be in condition for safe operation. 
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Air Navigation Facility Rating 

Sec. 606. The Administrator is empowered 
to inspect, classify, and rate any air naviga- 
tion facility available for the use of civil air- 
craft of the United States, as to its suita- 
bility for such use. The Administrator is 
empowered to issue a certificate for any such 
air navigation facility. 


Air agency rating 

Sec. 607. The Administrator is empowered 
to provide for the examination and rating of 
(1) civilian schools giving instruction in fiy- 
ing or in the repair, alteration, maintenance, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances, as to the adequacy 
of the course of instruction, the suitability 
and airworthiness of the equipment, and the 
competency of the instructors; (2) repair 
stations or shops for the repair, alteration, 
maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances, as to 
the adequacy and suitability of the equip- 
ment, facilities, and materials for, and meth- 
ods of, repair, alteration, maintenance, and 
overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, and appliances, and the competency 
of those engaged in the work or giving any 
instruction therein; and (3) such other air 
agencies as may, in its opinion, be necessary 
in the interest of the public. The Adminis- 
trator is empowered to issue certificates for 
such schools, repair stations, and other 
agencies, 

Form of applications 


Sec. 608. Applications for certificates under 
‘this title shall be in such form, contain such 
Information, and be filed and served in such 
manner as the Administrator may prescribe, 
and shall be under oath whenever the Ad- 
ministrator so requires. 


Amendment, suspension, and revocation of 
certificates 


Sec. 609. The Administrator may, from 
time to time, reinspect any civil aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, applicance, air navi- 
gation facility, or air agency, or may re- 
examine any civil airman. , as a result of 
any such reinspection or reexamination, or 
if, as a result of any other investigation made 
by the Administrator, he determines that 
safety in air commerce or air transportation 
and the public interest requires, the Ad- 
ministrator may issue an order amending, 
modifying, suspending, or revoking, in whole 
or in part, any type certificate, production 
certificate, airworthiness certificate, airman 
certificate, air carrier operating certificate, 
air navigation facility certificate, or air 
agency certificate. Prior to amending, modl- 
fying, suspending, or revoking any of the 
foregoing certificates, the Administrator shall 
advise the holder thereof as to any charges 
or other reasons relied upon by the Admin- 
istrator for his proposed action and, except 
in cases of emergency, shall provide the 
holder of such a certificate an opportunity 
to answer any charges and be heard as to 
why such certificate should not be amended, 
modified, suspended, or revoked. Any per- 
son whose certificate is affected by such an 
order of the Administrator under this sec- 
tion may appeal the Administrator's order to 
the Board and the Board may, after notice 
and hearing, amend, modify, or reverse the 
Administrator's order if it finds that safety 
in air commerce or air transportation and 
the public interest do not require affirmation 
of the tor’s order. The filing of 
an appeal with the Board shall stay the 
effectiveness of the Administrator’s order 
unless the Administrator advises the Board 
that an emergency exists and safety in air 
commerce or air transportation requires the 
immediate effectiveness of his order, in which 
event the order shall remain effective and the 
Board shall finally dispose of the appeal 
within 60 days after being so advised by the 
Administrator. The person substantially af- 
tected by the Board’s order may obtain judi- 
cial review of said order under the provisions 
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of section 1006, and the Administrator shall 
be made a party to such proceedings. 


Prohibitions 
Violations of Title 


Sec. 610. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to operate in air com- 
merce any civil aircraft for which there is 
not currently in effect an airworthiness cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

(2) For any person to serve in any ca- 
pacity as an airman in connection with any 
civil aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller or 
appHance used or intended for use, in air 
commerce without an airman certificate au- 
thorizing him to serve in such capacity, or 
in violation of any term, condition, or limi- 
tation thereof, or in violation of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; 

(3) For any person to employ for service in 
connection with any civil aircraft used in air 
commerce an airman who does not have an 
airman certificate authorizing him to serve 
in the capacity for which he is employed; 

(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the Adminis- 
trator under this title; and 

(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea.’’; 
and 

(7) For any person holding an air agency 
or production certificate, to violate any term, 
condition, or limitation thereof, or to violate 
any order, rule, or regulation under this title 
relating to the holder of such certificate. 


Exemption of Foreign Aircraft and Airmen 


(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving 
in connection therewith may, except with 
respect to the observance by such airmen 
of the air traffic rules, be exempted from 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, to the extent, and upon such terms and 
conditions, as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator as being in the interest of the 
public. 

TITLE VII—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
Accidents involving civil aircrajt 
General Duties 

Sec, 701. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to— 

(1) Make rules and regulations governing 
notification and report of accidents involving 
civil aircraft; 

(2) Investigate such accidents and report 
the facts, conditions, and circumstances re- 
lating to each accident and the probable 
cause thereof; 

(3) Make such recommendations to the 
Administrator as, in its opinion, will tend 
to prevent similar accidents in the future; 
and 

(4) Make such reports public in such form 
and manner as may be deemed by it to be in 
the public interest. 

(5) Ascertain what will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or re- 
currence of, accidents by conducting special 
studies and investigations on matters per- 
taining to safety in air navigation and the 
prevention of accidents. 

Temporary Personnel 

(b) The Board may, without regard to the 
civil-service laws, engage, for temporary serv- 
ice in the investigation of any accident in- 
volving aircraft, persons other than officers 
or employees of the United States and may 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
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may, with consent of the head of the execu- 
tive department or independent establish- 
ment under whose jurisdiction the officer or 
employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. 


Conduct of Investigations 


(c) In conducting any hearing or investi- 
gation, any member of the Board or any 
officer or employee of the Board or any per- 
son engaged or secured under subsection (b) 
shall have the same powers as the Board 
has with respect to hearings or investiga- 
tions conducted by it. 


Aircraft 


(d) Any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance affected by, or involved 
in, an accident in air commerce, shall be 
preserved in accordance with, and shall not 
be moved except in accordance with, regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board. 

Use of Records and Reports as Evidence 

(e) No part of any report or reports of 
the Board relating to any accident or the 
linvestgation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 

Use of Agency in Accident Investigations 

(f) Upon the request of the Board, the 
Administrator is authorized to make in- 
vestigations with regard to aircraft accidents 
and to report to the Board the facts, con- 
ditions, and circumstances thereof, and the 
Board is authorized to utilize such reports 
in making its determinations of probable 
cause under this title. 


Participation by Agency 


(g) In order to assure the proper discharge 
by the Administrator of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the Board shall provide for 
the appropriate participation of the Admin- 
istrator and his representatives in any in- 
vestigations conducted by the Board under 
this title: Provided, That the Administrator 
or his representatives shall not participate in 
the determination of probable cause by the 
Board under this title. 


Accidents involving military aircraft 


Sec. 702. (a) In the case of accidents in- 
volving both civil and military aircraft, the 
Board shall provide for participation in the 
investigation by appropriate military au- 
thorities. 

(b) In the case of accidents involving 
solely military aircraft and in which a func- 
tion of the Administrator is or may be in- 
volved, the military authorities shall provide 
for participation in the investigation by the 
Administrator. 

(c) With respect to other accidents in-. 
volving solely military aircraft, the military 
authorities shall provide the Administrator 
and the Board with any information with 
respect thereto which, in the judgment of 
the military authorities, would contribute to 
the promotion of air safety. 

Special boards of inquiry 

Sec. 703. In any accident which involves 
substantial questions of public safety in air 
transportation the Board may establish a 
Special Board of Inquiry consisting of three 
members; one member of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board who shall act as Chairman of the 
Special Board of Inquiry; and two members 
representing the public who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President upon notification 
of the creation of such Special Board of 
Inquiry by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Such public members of the Special 
Board of Inquiry shall be duly qualified by 
training and experience to participate in 
such inquiry and shall have no 
interest in any aviation enterprise involved 
in the accident to be investigated. 

The Special Board of Inquiry when con- 
vened to investigate an accident certified to 
it by the Civil Aeronautics Board shall have 
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all authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as described in this title. 
TITLE VIII—OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 


The President of the United States 


Sec. 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, 
amendment, cancellation, suspension, or rev- 
ocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any certificate au- 
thorizing an air carrier to engage in over- 
seas or foreign air transportation, or air 
transportation between places in the same 
Territory or possession, or any permit is- 
suable to any foreign air carrier under sec- 
tion 402, shall be subject to the approval 
of the President, Copies of all applications 
in respect of such certificates and permits 
shall be transmitted to the President by the 
Board before hearing thereon, and all deci- 
sions thereon by the Board shall be submit- 
ted to the President before publication 
thereof. This section shall not apply to the 
issuance or denial of any certificate issuable 
under section 401 (e) or any permit issuable 
under section 402 (c) or to the original 
terms, conditions, or limitations of any such 
certificate or permit. 


The Department of State 


Src. 802. The Secretary of State shall ad- 
vise the Administrator, the Board, and the 
Secretary of Commerce of, and consult with 
the Administrator, Board, or Secretary, as 
appropriate, concerning the negotiation of 
any agreement with foreign governments for 
the establishment or development of air navi- 
gation, including air routes and services. 


Weather Bureau 


Sec. 803. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to any other 
functions or duties pertaining to weather 
information for other purposes, (1) make 
such observations, measurements, investiga- 
tions, and studies of atmospheric phenomena, 
and establish such meteorological offices and 
stations, as are necessary or best suited for 
ascertaining, in advance, information con- 
cerning probable weather conditions; (2) 
furnish such reports, forecasts, warnings, and 
devices to the Administrator, and to such 
persons engaged in civil aeronautics as may 
be designated by the Administrator, and to 
such other persons as the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau may determine, and such 
reports shall be made in such manner and 
with such frequency as will best result in 
safety in and in facilitating air navigation; 
(3) cooperate with persons engaged in air 
commerce, or employees thereof, in meteoro- 
logical service, establish and maintain re- 
ciprocal arrangements under which this pro- 
vision is to be carried out and collect and 
disseminate weather reports available from 
aircraft in flight; (4) establish and coordi- 
nate the international exchanges of meteoro- 
logical information required for the safety 
and efficiency of air navigation; (5) partici- 
pate in the development of an international 
basic meteorological reporting network, in- 
cluding the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of reporting stations on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in foreign 
countries in cooperation with other govern- 
mental agencies of the United States and 
the meteorological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce; (6) coordinate meteorological re- 
quirements in the United States in order to 
maintain standard observations, promote ef- 
ficient use of facilities and avoid duplication 
of services unless such duplication tends to 
promote the safety and efficiency of air navi- 
gation; (7) promote and develop meteorologi- 
cal science and foster and support research 
projects in meteorology through the utiliza- 
tion of private and governmental research 
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facilities and provide for the publication of 
the results of such research projects unless 
such publication would be contrary to the 
public interest; and (8) detail annually, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by Congress, members of the Weather 
Bureau personnel for training at Government 
expense, either at civilian institutions or 
otherwise, in advanced methods of meteoro- 
logical science: Provided, That no such mem- 
ber shall lose his individual status or sen- 
iority rating in the Bureau merely by reason 
of absence due to such training. 

TITLE IX—PENALTIES 

Civil penalties 
Safety and Postal Offenses 

Sec. 901. (a) Any person who violates (1) 
any provision of titles III, V, VI, VII, or XII 
of this act, or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued thereunder, or (2) any rule or regu- 
lation issued by the Postmaster General 
under this act, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense who 
are subject to the provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, while engaged in 
the performance of their official duties; and 
the appropriate military authorities shall be 
responsible for taking any necessary disci- 
plinary action with respect thereto and for 
making to the Administrator or Board, as 
appropriate, a timely report of any such ac- 
tion taken, 

Any such penalty may be compromised by 
the Administrator in the case of violations 
of titles HI, V, VI, or XII, and by the Board 
in the case of violations of title VII, or the 
Postmaster General in the case of regulations 
issued by him. The amount of such penalty, 
when finally determined, or the amount 
agreed upon in compromise, may be deducted 
from any sums owing by the United States 
to the person charged. 

Liens 

(b) In case an aircraft is involved in such 
violation and the violation is by the owner 
or person in command of the aircraft, such 
aircraft shall be subject to lien for the 
penalty: Provided, That this subsection shall 
not apply to a violation of a rule or regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 

Criminal penalties 
General 

Sec. 902. (a) Any person knowingly and 
willfully violates any provisions of this act 
(except titles III, V, VI, VII, and XII), or 
any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permits 
issued under title IV, for which no penalty 
is otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject for the first offense 
to a fine of not more than $200, and for any 
subsequent offense to a fine of not more 
than $2,000. If such violation is a contin- 
uing one, each day of such violation shall 
constitute a separate offense. 


Forgery of Certificates and False Marking of 
Aircraft 

(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued 
under this act, or knowingly uses or attempts 
to use any such fraudulent certificate, and 
any person who knowingly and willfully dis- 
plays or causes to be displayed on any air- 
craft, any marks that are false or misleading 
as to the nationality or registration of the 
aircraft, shall be subject to a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 3 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 
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Interference With Air Navigation 


_ (c) A person shall be subject to.a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment, who— 
_ (1) with intent to interfere with air navi- 
gation within the United States, exhibits 
within the United States any light or signal 
at such place or in such manner that it is 
likely to be mistaken for a true light or 
signal established pursuant to this act, or for 
a true light or signal in connection with an 
airport or other air navigation facility; or 

(2) after due warning by the Administra- 
tor, continues to maintain any misleading 
light or signal; or 

(3) knowingly removes, extinguishes, or 
interferes with the operation of any such 
true light or signal. 


Granting Rebates 


(d) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
ticket agent, or any officer, agent, employee, 
or representative thereof, who shall, know- 
ingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, or 
cause to be offered, granted, or given any 
rebate or other concession in violation of the 
provisions of this act, or who, by any device 
or means, shall, knowingly and willfully, 
assist, or shall willingly suffer or permit, any. 
person to obtain transportation or services 
subject to this act at less than the rates, 
fares, or charges lawfully in effect, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject for each 
offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not 
more than $5,000. 


Failure To File Reports; Falsification of 
Records 


(e) Any air carrier, or any officer, agent, 
employee, or representative thereof, who 
shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse 
to make a report to the Board or Administra- 
tor as required by this act, or to keep or pre- 
serve accounts, records, and memoranda in 
the form and manner prescribed or approved 
by the Board or Administrator, or shall, 
knowingly and willfully, falsify, mutilate, or 
alter any such report, account, record, or 
memorandum, or shall knowingly and will- 
fully file any false report, account, record, 
or memorandum, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject for each offense to a fine of not 
less than $100 and not more than $5,000. 


Divulging Information 


(f) If the Administrator or any member 
of the Board, or any officer or employee 
of either, shall knowingly and willfully di- 
vulge any fact or information which may 
come to his knowledge during the course of 
an examination of the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of any air carrier, or which is 
withheld from public disclosure under sec- 
tion 1104, except as he may be directed by the 
Administrator or the Board in the case of 
information ordered to be withheld by either, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction or a 
judge thereof, he shall upon conviction there- 
of be subject for each offense to a fine of not 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not for than 2 years, or both: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall authorize the 
withholding of information by the Admin- 
istrator or Board from the duly authorized 
committees of the Congress. 


Refusal To Testify 


(g) Any person who shall neglect or refuse 
to attend and testify, or to answer any law- 
ful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, or 
documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful require- 
ment of the Board or Administrator, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 
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Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles 

(h) (1) Any person who knowingly de- 
livers or causes to be delivered to an air 
carrier or to the operator of any civil air- 
craft for transportation in air commerce, 
or who causes the transportation in air com- 
merce of, any shipment, baggage, or prop- 
erty, the transportation of which would be 
prohibited by any rule, regulation, or require- 
ment prescribed by the Administrator under 
title VI of this act, relating to the transporta- 
tion, packing, marking, or description of 
explosives or other dangerous articles shall, 
upon conviction thereof for each such of- 
fense, be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or to imprisonment not exceeding 1 
year, or to both such fine and imprisonment: 
Provided, That when death or bodily injury 
of any person results from an offense pun- 
ishable under this subsection, the person or 
persons convicted thereof shall, in lieu of the 
foregoing penalty, be subject to a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or to imprisonment 
not exceeding 10 years, or to both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

(2) In the exercise of his authority under 
title VI of this act, the Administrator may 
provide by regulation for the application in 
whole or in part of the rules or regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(including future amendments and addi- 
tions thereto) relating to the transportation, 

g, marking, or description of explo- 
sives or other dangerous articles for surface 
transportation, to the shipment and carriage 
by air of such articles. Such applicability 
may be terminated by the Administrator at 
any time. While so made applicable, any 
such rule or regulation, or part thereof, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
for the purposes of this act be deemed to be 
a regulation of the Administrator prescribed 
under title VI. 


Venue and prosecution of offenses 
Venue 


Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense under 
this act shall be in the district in which such 
offense is committed; or if the offense is com- 
mitted upon the high seas, or out of the 
jurisdiction of any particular State or dis- 
trict, the trial shall be in the district where 
the offender may be found or into which he 
shall be first brought. Whenever the offense 
is begun in one jurisdiction and completed 
in another it may be dealt with, inquired of, 
tried, determined, and punished in either 
jurisdiction in the same manner as if the 
offense had been actually and wholly com- 
mited therein. 

Procedure in Respect of Civil Penalties 

(b) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under 
this act may be collected by proceedings in 
personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, by 
proceedings in rem against the aircraft, or 
by either method alone. Such proceedings 
shall conform as nearly as may be to civil 
suits in admiralty, except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of 
fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
and the facts so tried shall not be reexam- 
ined other than in accordance with the rules 
of the common law. The fact that in a libel 
in rem the seizure is made at a place not 
upon the high seas or navigable waters of 
the United States shall not be held in any 
way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in 
rem in admiralty. 

(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the Board or 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe, 
and a report of the cause shall thereupon be 
transmitted to the United States attorney 
for the judicial district in which the seizure 
is made. The United States attorney shall 
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promptly institute proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the lien or notify the Board or 
Administrator of his failure to so act. 

(3) The aircraft shall be released from 
such custody upon payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise; 
or seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings; or deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Board 
or Administrator may prescribe, conditioned 
upon the payment of the penalty or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise. 

(4) The Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under its direction other courts 
of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any particu- 
lar not provided by law. 


Violations of section 1109 


Src. 904. (a) Any person who (1) violates 
any entry or clearance regulation made un- 
der section 1109 (c) of this act, or (2) any 
immigration regulations made under such 
section, shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of $500 which may be remitted or mitigated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Attorney General, respectively, in accordance 
with such proceedings as the Secretary or 
Attorney General shall by regulations pre- 
scribe. Any person violating any customs 
regulation made under section 1109 (b) of 
this Act, or any provision of the customs or 
public-health laws or regulations thereunder 
made applicable to aircraft by regulation un- 
der such section shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of $500, and any aircraft used in 
connection with any such violation shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture as provided 
for in such customs laws, which penalty 
and forfeiture may be remitted or mitigated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. In case 
the violation is by the owner or person in 
command of the aircraft, the penalty shall 
be a lien against the aircraft. Any person 
violating any provision of the laws and regu- 
lations relating to animal and plant quaran- 
tine made applicable to civil air navigation 
by regulation in accordance with section 
1109 (d) of this act shall be subject to the 
same penalties as those provided by the 
said laws for violations thereof. Any civil 
penalty imposed under this section may be 
collected by proceedings in personam against 
the person subject to the penalty and/or 
in case the penalty is a lien, by proceedings 
in rem against the aircraft. Such proceed- 
ings shall conform as nearly as may be to 
civil suits in admiralty; except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue 
of fact, if the value in controversy exceeds 
$20, and facts so tried shall not be re- 
examined other than in accordance with 
the rules of the common law. The fact 
that in a libel in rem the seizure is made at 
a place not upon the high seas or navigable 
waters of the United States, shall not be 
held in any way to limit the requirement of 
the conformity of the proceedings to civil 
suits in rem in admiralty. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, and under its 
direction other courts of the United States, 
are authorized to prescribe rules and regu- 
lating such proceedings in any particular 
not provided by law. The determination 
under this section as to the remission miti- 
gation of a civil penalty imposed under this 
section shall be final. In case libel pro- 
ceedings are pending at any time during 
the pendency of remission or mitigation pro- 
ceedings, the Secretary or Attorney General 
shall give notice thereof to the United States 
attorney prosecuting the libel proceedings. 

(b) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the appropriate 
Secretary or Attorney General may by regu- 
lation prescribe and a report of the case 
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thereupon transmitted to the United States 
attorney for the judicial district in which 
the seizure is made. The United States at- 
torney shall promptly institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the lien or notify the 
Secretary of his failure so to act. The air- 
craft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so much 
thereof as is not remitted or mitigated, (2) 
seizure in pursuance of process of any court 
in proceedings in rem for enforcement of the 
lien, or notification by the United States 
attorney of failure to institute such proceed- 
ings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Sec- 
retary or Attorney General may prescribe, 
conditioned upon the payment of the pen- 
alty or so much thereof as is not remitted 
or mitigated. 


TITLE X—PROCEDURE 
Conduct of proceedings 


Src. 1001. The Board and the Administra- 
tor subject to the provisions of this act and 
the Administrative Procedure Act may con- 
duct their proceedings in such manner as 
will be conducive to the proper dispatch of 
business and to the ends of justice. No 
member of the Board or Agency shall partic- 
ipate in any hearings or proceeding in which 
he has a pecuniary interest. Any person 
may appear before the Board or Agency and 
be heard in person or by attorney. The 
Board, in its discretion, may enter its appear- 
ance and participate as an interested party 
in any proceeding conducted by the Admin- 
istrator under title III of this act, and in 
any proceeding conducted by the Adminis- 
trator under title VI of this act from which 
no appeal is provided to the Board. Every 
vote and official act of the Board and the 
Agency shall be entered of record, and the 
proceedings thereof shall be open to the 
public upon request of any interested party, 
unless the Board or the Administrator deter- 
mines that secrecy is requisite on grounds of 
national defense. 


Complaints to and investigations by the 
Administrator and the Board 
Filing of Complaints Authorized 

Sec. 1002. (a) Any person may file with 
the Administrator or the Board, as appro- 
priate, a complaint in writing with respect 
to anything done or omitted to be done by 
any person in contravention of any pro- 
visions of this act, or of any requirement 
established pursuant thereto. If the person 
complained against shall not satisfy the 
complaint, and there shall appear to be any 
reasonable ground for investigating the com- 
plaint, it shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator or the Board to investigate the 
matters complained of. Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator or the Board is of the opinion 
that any complaint does not state facts 
which warrant an investigation or action, 
such complaint may be dismissed without 
hearing. In the case of complaints against 
a member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States acting in the performance of his 
Official duties, the Administrator or the 
Board, as the case may be, shall refer the 
complaint to the Secretary of the depart- 
ment concerned for action. The Secretary 
shall, within ninety days after receiving 
such a complaint, inform the Administrator 
or the Board of his disposition of the com- 
plaint, including a report as to any cor- 
rective or disciplinary actions taken. 
Investigations on Initiative of Administrator 

or Board 

(b) The Administrator or Board, with re- 
spect to matters wihin tleir respective juris- 
diction, is empowered at any time to 
institute an investigation, on their own 
initiative, in any case and as to any matter 
or thing within their respective jurisdictions, 
concerning which complaint is authorized to 
be made to or before the Administrator or 
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Board by any provision of this act, or con- 
cerning which any question may arise over 
any of the provisions of this act, or relating 
to the enforcement of any of the provisions 
of this act. The Administrator or the Board 
shall have the power to proceed with any 
investigation instituted on their own mo- 
tion. 


Entry of Orders for Compliance With Act 


(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any in- 
vestigation instituted upon complaint or 
upon their own initiative, with respect to 
matters within their jurisdiction, that any 
person has failed to comply with any pro- 
vision of this act or any requirement estab- 
lished pursuant thereto, the Administrator 
or the Board shall issue an appropriate order 
to compel such person to comply therewith, 


Power To Prescribe Rates and Practices of 
Air Carriers 


(d) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected or received by 
any air carrier for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the 
Board shall determine, and prescribe the 
lawful rate, fare, or charge (or the maximum 
or minimum, or the maximum and mini- 
mum thereof) thereafter to be demanded, 
charged, collected, or recelved, or the law- 
ful classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice thereafter to be made effective: Pro- 
vided, That as to rates, fares, and charges 
for overseas air transportation, the Board 
shall determine and prescribe only a just 
and reasonable maximum or minimum or 
maximum and minimum rate, fare, or 
charge. 

Rule of Ratemaking 

(e) In exercising and performing its pow- 
ers and duties with respect to the determi- 
nation or rates for the carriage of persons 
or property, the Board shall take into con- 
sideration, among other factors— 

(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the low- 
est cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service; 

(3) Such standards respecting the char- 
acter and quality of service to be rendered 
by air carriers as may be prescribed by or 
pursuant to law; 

(4) The inherent advantages of trans- 
portation by aircraft; and 

(5) The need of each air carrier for rev- 
enue sufficient to enable such air carrier, 
under honest, economical, and efficient 
management, to provide adequate and efi- 
cient air carrier service. 


Removal of Discrimination in Foreign Air 
Transportation 


(f) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected, or received by 

any air carrier or foreign air carrier for 
foreign air transportation, or any classifi- 
cation, rule, regulation, or practice affect- 
ing such rate, fare, or charge, or the value 
of the service thereunder, is or will be un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly preferen- 
tial, or unduly prejudicial, the Board may 
alter the same to the extent necessary to 
correct such discrimination, preference, or 
prejudice and make an order that the air 
carrier or foreign air carrier shall discon- 
tinue demanding, charging, collecting, or re- 
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ceiving any such discriminatory, preferen- 
tial, or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge or 
enforcing any such discriminatory, prefer- 
ential, or prejudicial classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice. 


Suspension of Rates 


(g) Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Board a tariff stating a new indi- 
vidual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas 
air transportation or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, the Board is empowered, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, at 
once, and, if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleading by the air car- 
rier, but upon reasonable notice, to enter 
upon a hearing coneerning the lawfulness 
of such rate, fare, or charge, or such classi- 
fication, rule, regulation, or practice; and 
pending such hearing and the decision 
thereon, the Board, by filing with such tar- 
iff, and delivering to the air carrier affected 
thereby, a statement in writing of its rea- 
sons for such suspension, may suspend the 
operation of such tariff and defer the use of 
such rate, fare, or charge, or such classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice, for a pe- 
riod of 90 days, and, if the proceedings has 
not been concluded and a final order made 
within such period, the Board may, from 
time to time, extend the period of suspen- 
sion, but not for a longer period in the 
aggregate than one hundred and eighty days 
beyond the time when such tariff would 
otherwise go into effect; and, after hear- 
ing, whether completed before or after the 
rate, fare, charge, classification, rule, regu- 
lation, or practice goes into effect, the Board 
may make such order with reference thereto 
as would be proper in a proceeding insti- 
tuted after such rate, fare, charge, classifi- 
cation, rule, regulation, or practice had be- 
come effective. If the proceeding has not 
been concluded and an order made within 
the period of suspension, the proposed rate, 
fare, charge, classification, rule, regulation, 
or practice shall go into effect at the end 
of such period: Provided, That this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to any initial tariff 
filed by any air carrier. 


Power To Prescribe Divisions of Rates 


(h) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board is of the opinion that the divi- 
sions of joint rates, fares, or charges for air 
transportation are or will be unjust, unrea- 
sonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial as between the air carriers 
or foreign air carriers parties thereto, the 
Board shall prescribe the just, reasonable, 
and equitable divisions thereof to be re- 
ceived by the several air carriers. The Board 
may require the adjustment of divisions 
between such air carriers from the date of 
filing the complaint or entry of order of 
investigation, or such other date subsequent 
thereto as the Board finds to be just, reason- 
able, and equitable. 


Power To Establish Through Air Transporta- 
tion Service 

(i) The Board shall, whenever required by 
the public convenience and necessity, after 
notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, establish through service 
and joint rates, fares, or charges (or the 
maxima or minima, or the maxima and 
minima thereof) for interstate or overseas 
air transportation, or the classifications, 
rules, regulations, or practices affecting such 
rates, fares, or charges, or the value of the 
service thereunder, and the terms and con- 
ditions under which such through service 
shall be operated: Provided, That as to joint 
rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum joint rates, fares, or charges. 
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Joint boards 
Designation of Boards 

Sec. 1003. (a) The Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall direct 
their respective chairmen to designate, from 
time to time, a like number of members of 
each to act as a joint board to consider and 
pass upon matters referred to such board as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


Through Service and Joint Rates 


(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of this 
subsection, with common carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. In case of 
through service by air carriers and common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it shall be the duty of the carriers 
parties thereto to establish just and reason- 
able rates, fares, or charges and just and 
reasonable classifications, rules, regulations, 
and practices affecting such rates, fares, or 
charges, or the value of the service there- 
under, and if joint rates, fares, or charges 
shall have been established with respect to 
such through service, just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions of such joint rates, fares, 
or charges as between the carriers participat- 
ing therein, Any air carrier, and any com- 
mon carrier subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which is participating in such 
through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, shall include in its tariffs, filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as the case 
may be, a statement showing such through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges. 


Jurisdiction of Boards 


(c) Matters relating to such through sery- 
ice and joint rates, fares, or charges may be 
referred by the Board or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, to a joint board created 
as provided in subsection (a). Complaints 
may be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Board with respect to 
any matter which may be referred to a joint 
board under this subsection. 

Power of Boards 

(a) With respect to matters referred to 
any joint board as provided in subsection 
(c), if such board finds, after notice and 
hearing, that any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or 
charge or the value of the service thereunder 
is or will be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial, or that any division of any such 
joint rate, fare, or charge, is or will be un- 
just, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial as between the 
carriers parties thereto, it is authorized and 
directed to take the same action with re- 
spect thereto as the Board is empowered to 
take with respect to any joint rate, fare, or 
charge, between air carriers, or any divisions 
thereof, or any classification, rule, regula- 
tion, or practice affecting such joint rate, 
fare, or charge or the value of the service 
thereunder. 


Judicial Enforcement and Review 
(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be 
enforceable and reviewable as provided in 
this act with respect to orders of the Board, 
Evidence 
Power To Take Evidence 
Sec. 1004. (a) Any member or examiner 
of the Board, when duly designated by the 


Board for such purpose, may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
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examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States designated by 
the Board. In all cases heard by an examiner 
or a single member the Board shall hear or 
recelye argument on request of either party. 


Power To Issue Subpena 


(b) For the purposes of this Act the 
Board shall have the power to require by 
Subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all books, 
papers, and documents relating to any mat- 
ter under investigation. Witnesses sum- 
moned before the Board shall be paid the 
same fees and mileage that are paid wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. 


Enforcement of Subpena 


(c) The attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required from any place in the 
United States, at any designated place of 
hearing. In case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena, the Board, or any party to a proceed- 
ing before the Board, may invoke the aid 
of any court of the United States in requir- 
ing attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents under the provisions of this 
section. 

Contempt 


(d) Any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, 
issue an order requiring such person to ap- 
pear before the Board (and produce books, 
papers, or documents if so ordered) and give 
evidence touching the matter in question; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 


Deposition 


(e) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or 
investigation pending before it, at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person 
designated by the Board and having power 
to administer oaths. Reasonable notice 
must first be given in writing by the party 
or his attorney proposing to take such dep- 
osition to the opposite party or his attor- 
ney of record, which notice shall state the 
name of the witness and the time and place 
of the taking of his deposition. Any person 
may be compelled to appear and depose, and 
to produce books, papers, or documents, in 
the same manner as witnesses may be com- 
pelled to appear and testify and produce like 
documentary evidence before the Board, as 
hereinbefore provided. 


Method of Taking Depositions 


(f) Every person deposing as herein pro- 
vided shall be cautioned and shall be re- 
quired to swear (or affirm, if he so request) 
to testify the whole truth, and shall be care- 
fully examined. His testimony shall be re- 
duced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall, 
after it has been reduced to writing, be sub- 
scribed by the deponent. All depositions 
shall be promptly filed with the Board. 


Foreign Depositions 


(g) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a for- 
eign country, the deposition may be taken, 
provided the laws of the foreign country so 
permit, by a consular officer or other person 
commissioned by the Board, or agreed upon 
by the parties by stipulation in writing to 
be filed with the Board, or may be taken un- 
der letters rogatory issued by the court of 
competent jurisdiction at the request of the 

` Board. 
Fees 


(h) Witnesses whose depositions are tak- 
en as authorized in this act, and the persons 
taking the same, shall severally be entitled 
to the same fees as are paid for like services 
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in the courts of the United States: Provided, 
That with respect to commissions or letters 
rogatory issued at the initiative of the Board, 
executed in foreign countries, the Board 
shall pay such fees, charges, or expenses in- 
cidental thereto as may be found necessary, 
in accordance with regulations on the sub- 
ject to be prescribed by the Board. 


Compelling Testimony 


(i) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying, or from producing 
books, papers, or documents before the Board, 
or in obedience to the subpena of the Board, 
or in any cause or proceeding, criminal or 
otherwise, based upon or growing out of any 
alleged violation of this act, or of any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
certificate or permit, on the ground, or for 
the reason, that the testimony or evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, except that any individual so tes- 
tifying shall not be exempt from prosecution 
and punishment for perjury committed in 
so testifying. 


Orders, notices, and service 


Effective Date of Orders; Emergency 
Orders 


Sec. 1005. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all orders, rules, and regulations 
of the Board or the Administrator shall take 
effect within such reasonable time as the 
Board or Administrator may prescribe, and 
shall continue in force until its further order; 
rule, or regulation, or for a specified period 
of time, as shall be prescribed in the order, 
rule, or regulation: Provided, That when- 
ever the Administrator is of the opinion that 
an emergency requiring immediate action 
exists in respect of safety in air commerce, 
the Administrator is authorized either upon 
complaint or his own initiative without com- 
plaint, at once, if he so orders, without an- 
swer or other form of pleading by the inter- 
ested person or persons, and with or without 
notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a 
report, to make such just and reasonable 
orders, rules, or regulations, as may be essen- 
tial in the interest of safety in air commerce 
to meet such emergency: Provided further, 
That the Administrator shall immediately 
initiate proceedings relating to the matters 
embraced in any such order, rule, or regula- 
tion, and shall, insofar as practicable, give 
preference to such proceedings over all others 
under this act. 

Designation of Agent for Service 

(b) It shall be the duty of every air carrier 
and foreign air carrier within 60 days after 
the effective date of this section to designate 
in writing an agent upon whom service of all 
notices and process and all orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Board and the Ad- 
ministrator may be made for and on behalf 
of said carrier, and to file such designation 
with the Administrator and in the office of 
the secretary of the Board, which designation 
may from time to time be changed by like 
writing similarly filed. Service of all notices 
and process and orders, decisions, and re- 
quirements of the Administrator or the 
Board may be made upon such carrier by 
service upon such designated agent at his 
office or usual place of residence with like 
effect as if made personally upon such car- 
rier, and in default of such designation of 
such agent, service of any notice or other 
process in any proceedings before said Ad- 
ministrator or Board or of any order, deci- 
sion, or requirements of the Administrator or 
Board, may be made by posting such notice, 
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process, order, requirement, or decision in 
the office of the Administrator or with the 
secretary of the Board, 
Other Methods of Service 

(c) Service of notices, processes, orders, 
rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an 
agent designated in writing for the purpose, 
or by registered mail addressed to such per- 
son or agent. Whenever service is made by 
registered mail, the date of mailing shall be 
considered as the time when service is made. 

Suspension or Modification of Order 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the Administrator or the Board is em- 
powered to suspend or modify their orders 
upon such notice and in such manner as 
they shall deem proper, 

Compliance With Order Required 

(e) It shall be the duty of every person 
subject to this act, and its agents and em- 
ployees, to observe and comply with any 
order, rule, regulation, or certificate issued 
by the Administrator or the Board under this 


act affecting such person so long as the same 
shall remain in effect. 


Form and Service of Orders 
(f) Every order of the Administrator or 
the Board shall set forth the findings of fact 
upon which it is based, and shall be served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and the 
persons affected by such order. 


Judicial Review of Orders 


Orders of Board and Administrator Subject 
to Review 

Sec. 1006. (a) Any order, affirmative, or 
negative, issued by the Board or Administra- 
tor under this act, except any order subject 
to the approval of the President as provided 
in section 801 of this act, shall be subject to 
review by the courts of appeals of the United 
States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia upon petition, 
filed within 60 days after the entry of such 
order, by any person disclosing a substantial 
interest in such order. After the expiration 
of said 60 days a petition may be filed only 
by leave of court upon showing of reasonable 
grounds for failure to file the petition there- 
tofore. 

Venue 

(b) A petition under this section shall be 
filed in the court for the circuit wherein the 
petitioner resides or has his principal place 
of business or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Notice of Authority; Filing of Transcript 

(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon 
filing, be forthwith transmitted to the Board 
or Administrator by the clerk of the court, 
and the Board or Administrator shall there- 
upon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order 
complained of was entered, 

Power of Court 

(ad) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in 
whole or in part, and if need be, to order 
further proceedings by the Board or Admin- 
istrator. Upon good cause shown, interloc- 
utory relief may be granted by stay of the 
order or by such mandatory or other relief 
as may be appropriate: Provided, That no 
interlocutory relief may be granted except 
upon at least 5 days’ notice to the Board or 
Administrator. 


Findings of Fact Conclusive 

(e) The findings of facts by the Board or 
Administrator, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive. No objection 
to an order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been urged before the 
Board of Administrator or, if it was not so 
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urged, unless there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to do so. 
Certification or Certiorari 
(f) The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside any 
such order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be subject only to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon certi- 
fication or certiorari as provided in sections 
239 and 240 of the Judicial Code. 


Judicial enforcement 
Jurisdiction of Court 


Sec. 1007. (a) If any person violates any 
provision of this act, or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any certifi- 
cate or permit issued under this act, the 
Board or Administrator, as the case may be, 
their duly authorized agents, or, in the case 
of a violation of section 401 (a) of this act, 
any party in interest, may apply to the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for any dis- 
trict wherein such person carries on his 
business or wherein the violation occurred, 
for the enforcement of such provision of this 
act, or of such rule, regulation, requirement, 
order, term, condition, or limitation; and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce 
obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or 
other process, mandatory or otherwise, re- 
straining such person, his officers, agents, 
employees, and representatives, from further 
violation of such provision of this act or of 
such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, condition, or limitation, and requiring 
their obedience thereto. 


Application for Enforcement 


(b) Upon the request of the Board or Ad- 
ministrator, any district attormey of the 
United States to whom the Board or Ad- 
ministrator may apply is authorized to insti- 
tute in the proper court and to prosecute 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
all necessary proceedings for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
certificate or permit, and for the punish- 
ment of all violations thereof, and the costs 
and expenses of such prosecutions shall be 
paid out of the appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the courts of the United States. 


Participation in court proceedings 


Sec. 1008. Upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Board or Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall have the right to partici- 
pate in any proceeding in court under the 
provisions of this act. 


Joinder of parties 


Sec. 1009. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement. of the provisions of this act, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of any certificate or permit, whether 
such proceedings be instituted before the 
Board or be begun originally in any court 
of the United States, it shall be lawful to 
include as parties, or to permit the inter- 
vention of, all persons interested in or 
affected by the matter under consideration; 
and inquiries, investigations, orders, and 
decrees may be made with reference to all 
such parties in the same manner, to the same 
extent, and subject to the same provisions 
of law as they may be made with respect to 
the persons primarily concerned. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Hazards to air commerce 

Sec. 1101. The Administrator shall, by 
rules and regulations, or by order where 
necessary, require all persons to give ade- 
quate public notice, in the form and manner 
prescribed by the Administrator, of the con- 
struction or alteration, or of the proposed 
construction or alteration, of any structure 
where notice will promote safety in air 
commerce, | 
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International agreements 


Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing 
their powers and duties under this act, the 
Board and the administrator shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into con- 
sideration any applicable laws and require- 
ments of foreign countries and the Board 
shall not, in exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to certificates 
of convenience and necessity, restrict com- 
pliance by any air carrier with any obli- 
gation, duty, or liability imposed by any 
foreign country: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any obligation, duty, 
or liability arising out of a contract or other 
agreement, heretofore or hereafter entered 
into between an air carrier, or any officer or 
representative thereof, and any foreign 
country, if such contract or agreement is dis- 
approved by the Board as being contrary to 
the public interest. 


Nature and use of documents filed 


Sec. 1103. The copies of tariffs and of all 
contracts, agreements, understandings, and 
arrangements filed with the Board as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and fig- 
ures contained in the annual or other re- 
ports of air carriers and other persons made 
to the Board as required under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be preserved as pub- 
lic records (except as otherwise provided in 
this act) in the custody of the secretary of 
the Board, and shall be received as prima 
facie evidence of what they purport to be for 
the purpose of investigations by the Board 
and in all judicial proceedings; and copies of, 
and extracts from, any such tariffs, contracts, 
agreements, understandings, arrangements, 
or reports, certified by the secretary of the 
Board, under the seal of the Board, shall 
be received in evidence with like effect as 
the originals. 

Withholding of information 

Sec. 1104. Any person may make written 
objection to the public disclosure of infor- 
mation contained in any application, report, 
or document filled pursuant to the provisions 
of this act or of information obtained by the 
Board or the administrator, pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, stating the grounds 
for such objection. Whenever such objec- 
tion is made, the Board or Administrator 
shall order such information withheld from 
public disclosure when, in their judgment, a 
disclosure of such information would ad- 
versely affect the interests of such person 
and is not required in the interest of the 
public. The Board or Administrator chall be 
responsible for classified information in ac- 
cordance with appropriate law: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall authorize 
the withholding of information by the Board 
or Administrator from the duly authorized 
committees of the Congress. 

Cooperation with Government agencies 

Sec. 1105. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator may avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency and any research or technical agency 
of the United States on matters relating to 
aircraft fuel, and oil and to the design, ma- 
terials, workmanship, construction, perform- 
ance, maintenance, and operation of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, and 
air navigation facilities. Each such agency 
is authorized to conduct such scientific and 
technical researches, investigations, and tests 
as may be necessary to aid the Board and 
Administrator in the exercise and perform- 
ance of their powers and duties. Nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the duplication of the laboratory 
research activities of any existing govern- 
mental agency. 
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Remedies not exclusive 


Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this act 
shall in any way abridge or alter the rem- 
edies now existing at common law or by 
statute, but the provisions of this act are in 
addition to such remedies. 


Public use of facilities 


Sec. 1107. (a) Air navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United States may 
be made available for public use under such 
conditions and to such extent as the head 
of the department or other agency having 
jurisdiction thereof deems advisable and may: 
by regulation prescribe. 

(b) The head of any Government depart- 
ment or other agency having jurisdiction 
over any airport or emergency landing field 
owned or operated by the United States may 
provide for the sale to any aircraft of fuel, 
oil, equipment, and supplies, and the fur- 
nishing to it of mechanical service, tempo- 
rary shelter, and other assistance under such 
regulations as the head of the department 
or establishment may prescribe, but only if 
such action is by reason of an emergency 
necessary to the continuance of such air- 
craft on its course to the nearest airport 
operated by private enterprise. All such ar- 
ticles shall be sold and such assistance fur- 
nished at the fair market value prevailing 
locally as ascertained by the head of such 
department or establishment. All amounts 
received under this subdivision shall be 
covered into the Treasury; but that part of 
such amounts which, in the judgment of the 
head of the department or agency, is equiva- 
lent to the cost of the fuel, oil, equipment, 
supplies, services, shelter, or other assistance 
so sold or furnished shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which such cost was 
paid, and the balance, if any, shall be 
credited to miscelleaneous receipts. 


Foreign aircraft 


Sec. 1108. (a) The United States of Amer- 
ica is hereby declared to possess and exercise 
complete and exclusive national sovereignty 
in the airspace of the United States, includ- 
ing the airspace above all inland waters and 
the airspace above those portions of the ad- 
jacent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law or treaty or 
convention the United States exercises na- 
tional jurisdiction. Aircraft of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation shall not be 
navigated in the United States, including 
the Canal Zone, except in accordance with 
an authorization granted by the Secretary of 
State. 

(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated In the United States by airmen 
holding certificates or licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privi- 
lege with respect to aircraft of the United 
States and only if such navigation is au- 
thorized by permit, order, or regulation is- 
sued by the Board hereunder, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms, conditions, and 
limitations thereof. The Board shall issue 
such permits, orders, or regulations to such 
extent only as it shall find such action to 
be in the interest of the public: Provided, 
however, That in exercising its powers here- 
under, the Board shall do so consistently 
with any treaty, convention, or agreement 
which may be in force between the United 
States and any foreign country or countries. 
Foreign civil aircraft permitted to navigate 
in the United States under this subsection 
may be authorized by the Board to engage 
in air commerce within the United States 
except that they shall not take on at any 
point within the United States, persons, 
property, or mail carried for compensation, 
or hire and destined for another point within 
the United States, Nothing contained in 
this subsection (b) shall be deemed to limit, 
any foreign air carrier holding a permit 
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modify, or amend section 402 of this act, but 
under said section 402 shall not be required 
to obtain additional authorization under 
this subsection with respect to any operation 
authorized by said permit. 


Application of existing laws relating to 
foreign commerce 

Sec. 1109. (a) Except as specifically pro- 
vided in the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea,” the navigation 
and shipping laws of the United States, in- 

_ cluding any definition of “vessel” or “vehi- 
cle” found therein and including the rules 
for the prevention of collisions, shall not be 
construed to apply to seaplanes or other 
aircraft or to the navigation of vessels in 
relation to seaplanes or other aircraft. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to (1) designate places in the United 
States as ports of entry for civil aircraft 
arriving in the United States from any place 
outside thereof and for merchandise carried 
on such aircraft, (2) detail to ports of entry 
for civil aircraft such officers and employees 
of the customs service as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to confer or impose upon any officer 
or employee of the United States stationed 
at any such port of entry (with the consent 
of the head of the Government department 
or other independent establishment under 
whose jurisdiction the officer or employee is 
serving) any of the powers, privileges, or 
duties conferred or imposed upon officers or 
employees of the customs service, and (3) 
by regulation to provide for the application 
to civil air navigation of the laws and reg- 
ulations relating to the administration of 
the custom laws to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil air navigation of the 
laws and regulations related to animal and 
plant quarantine, including the importation, 
exportation, transportation, and quarantine 
of animals, plants, animal and plant prod- 
ucts, insects, bacterial and fungus cultures, 
viruses, and serums, to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

TITLE XII—SECURITY PROVISIONS 
Purpose 

Sec. 1201. The purpose of this title is to 
establish security provisions which will en- 
courage and permit the maximum use of 
the navigable airspace by civil aircraft con- 
sistent with the national security. 

Security control of air traffic 

Sec. 1202. In the exercise of his authority 
under section 307 (a) of this act, the Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, shall establish such zones 
or areas in the airspace of the United States 
as he may find necessary in the interests of 
national defense, and by rule, regulation, or 
order to restrict or prohibit the flight of 
civilian aircraft, which he cannot identify, 
locate, and control with available facilities, 
within such zones or areas, 


Penalties 

Sec. 1203. In addition to the penalties 
otherwise provided for by this act, any per- 
son who knowingly or willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine 
of not exceeding $10,000 or to imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 
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Sec. 1301. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “American aircraft” means 
“civil aircraft of the United States’’ as de- 
fined in section 1 (15) of this act, and any 
aircraft owned or chartered by or made avail- 
able to the United States, or any department 
or agency thereof, or the government of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia. 

War Risks 

(b) The term “war risks” includes, to such 
extent as the Secretary may determine, all 
or any part of those risks which are described 
in “free of capture and seizure” clauses, or 
analogous clauses. 


Secretary 


(c) The term “Secretary” 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Insurance Company and Insurance Carrier 

(d) The terms “insurance company” and 
“insurance carrier” in sections 1805 (a) and 
(b) and in section 1307 (d) shall include any 
mutual or stock insurance company, recipro- 
cal insurance association, and any group or 
association authorized to do an aviation in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. 


means the 


Authority to insure 
Power of Secretary 


Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, and after such 
consultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is determined 
by the Secretary that such insurance ade- 
quate for the needs of the air commerce of 
the United States cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued 
under this title to cover war risks on per- 
sons or property engaged or transported ex- 
clusively in air commerce within the several 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 


Basis of Insurance 


(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved. 


Insurable persons, property, or interests 
Aircraft 


Sec. 1303. The Secretary may provide the 
insurance and reinsurance, authorized by 
section 1302 with respect to the following 
persons, property, or interest: 

(a) American aircraft, and those foreign- 
flag aircraft engaged in aircraft operations 
deemed by the Secretary to be in the interest 
of the national defense or the national econ- 
omy of the United States, when so engaged. 

Cargo 

(b) Cargoes transported or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air 
cargoes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories, or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories, or pos- 
sessions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
citizens or residents of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, under contracts of 
sale or purchase by the terms of which the 
risk of loss by war risks or the obligation to 
provide insurance against such risks is as- 
sumed by or falls upon a citizen or resident of 
the United States, Its Territories, or pos- 
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sessions; air cargoes transported between 
any point in the United States and any 
point in a Territory or possesison of the 
United States, between any point in any such 
Territory or possession and any point in any 
other such Territory or possession, or be- 
tween any point in any such Territory or 
possession and any other point in the same 
Territory or possession. 
Personal Effects and Baggage 

(c) The personal effects and baggage of the 
captains, pilots, officers, members of the 
crews of such aircraft, and of other persons 
employed or transported on such aircraft, 

Persons 

(d) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other persons 
employed or transported thereon against loss 
of life, injury, or detention. 


Other Interests 


(e) Statutory or contractual obligations or 
other liabilities of such aircraft or of the 
owner or operator of such aircraft of the na- 
ture customarily covered by insurance. 

Insurance for departments and agencies 

Exception 

Src. 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secretary 
any of the insurance provided under this 
title, except with respect to valuables cov- 
ered by sections 1 and 2 of the act of July 8, 
1937 (50 Stat. 479). 

Indemnity Agreements 

(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense, and such 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense 
or such agency to indemnify the Secretary 
against all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 


Reinsurance 
Who May Be Reinsured 

Sec. 1305. (a) To the extent that he is 
authorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
part, any company authorized to do an in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. The Secretary may reinsure with, or 
cede or retrocede to, any such company, any 
insurance or reinsurance provided by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. 


Rates for Reinsurance 


(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided by 
the Secretary at rates less than nor obtained 
by the Secretary at rates more than the rates 
established by the Secretary on the same or 
similar risks or the rates charged by the in- 
surance carrier for the insurance so rein- 
sured, whichever is most advantageous to the 
Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
make to the insurance carrier such allow- 
ances for expenses on account of the cost of 
services rendered or facilities furnished as he 
deems reasonably to accord with good busi- 
ness practice, but such allowance to the car- 
rier shall not provide for any payment by the 
carrier on account of solicitation for or 
stimulation of insurance business. 

Collection and Disbursement of Funds 

Treasury Revolving Fund 


Sec. 1306. (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
title and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts 
in connection with this title shall be de- 
posited in a revolving fund in the Treasury 
of the United States. Payments of return 
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premiums, losses, settlements, Judgments, 
and all liabilities incurred by the United 
States under this title shall be made from 
such funds through the disbursing facilities 
of the Treasury Department. 
Appropriations 
(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are 
authorized to be appropriated to such fund, 


Revolving Fund Excess 


(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be necessary for 
the requirements of the fund, and for rea- 
sonable reserves to maintain the solvency of 
the fund shall be paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous. 


Annual Payment of Costs 


(d) Annual payments shall be made by the 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason of 
costs incurred by the Government through 
the employment of appropriated funds by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. These payments shall be com- 
puted by applying to the average monthly 
balance of appropriated funds retained in the 
revolving fund a percentage determined an- 
nually in advance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such percentage shall not be less 
than the current average rate which the 
‘Treasury pays on its marketable obligations. 


Civil Service Retirement System 


(e) The Secretary shall contribute to the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund, 
on the basis of annual billings as deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission, for 
the Government’s share of the cost of the 
Civil Service Retirement System applicable 
to the employees engaged in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary shall 
also contribute to the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund, on the basis of annual billings 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor for 
the benefit payments made from such fund 
on account of the employees engaged in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into the 
‘Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Administrative powers of Secretary 
Regulatory and Settlement 

Sec, 1307. (a) The Secretary, in the admin- 
istration of this title, may issue such pol- 
icies, rules, and regulations as he deems 
proper and, subject to the following provi- 
sions of this subsection, may adjust and pay 
losses, compromise and settle claims, whether 
in favor of or against the United States and 
pay the amount of any judgment rendered 
against the United States in any suit, or the 
amount of any settlement agreed upon, in 
respect of any claim under insurance au- 
thorized by this title. In the case of any 
aircraft which is insured under the provi- 
sions of this title, (1) the policy shall specify 
a stated amount to be paid in the event of 
total loss, and such stated amount shall not 
exceed an amount determined by the Secre- 
tary, after consultation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to represent the fair and rea- 
sonable value of the aircraft, and (2) the 
amount of any claim which is compromised, 
settled, adjusted, or paid shall in no event 
exceed such stated amount, 

Forms, Policies, Amounts Insured, and Rates 

(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
of premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to policies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent of 
the insured, 
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Manner of Administration 


(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may excercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his expendi- 
tures, in accordance with commercial prac- 
tice in the aviation insurance business, Ex- 
cept as authorized in subsection (d) of this 
section, no insurance broker or other person 
acting in a similar intermediary capacity 
shall be paid any fee or other consideration 
by the Secretary by virtue of his participa- 
tion in arranging any insurance wherein the 
Secretary directly insures any of the risk 
thereof. 


Employment of Aviation Insurance 
Companies and Agents 

(d) The Secretary may, and whenever he 
finds it practical to do so shall, employ com- 
panies or groups of companies authorized 
to do an aviation insurance business in any 
State of the United States, to act as his un- 
derwriting agent. The Secretary may allow 
such companies or groups of companies fair 
and reasonable compensation for servicing 
insurance written by such companies or 
groups of companies as underwriting agent 
for the Secretary. The services of such un- 
derwriting agents may be utilized in the ad- 
jJustment of claims under insurance provided 
by this title, but no claim shall be paid un- 
less and until it has been approved by the 
Secretary. Such compensation may include 
an allowance for expenses reasonably in- 
curred by such agent, but such allowance 
shall not include any payment by such agent 
on account of solicitation for or stimulation 
of insurance business. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 


(e) The Secretary with the consent of any 
executive department, independent estab- 
lishment, or other agency of the Govern- 
ment, including any field service thereof, 
may avail himself of the use of information, 
serviccs, facilities, officers, and employees 
thereof in carrying out the provisions of this 
title, 

Budget Program and Accounts 


(£) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, power, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act as amended (59 Stat. 
597; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary shall 
maintain an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with princi- 
ples and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the said Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act: Provided, 
That, because of the business activities au- 
thorized by this title, the Secretary may ex- 
ercise the powers conferred in said title, per- 
form the duties and functions, and make 
expenditures required in accordance with 
commercial practice in the aviation insur- 
ance business, and the General Accounting 
Office shall allow credit for such expenditures 
when shown to be necessary because of the 
nature of such authorized activities. 

Rights of airmen under existing law 

Sec. 1308. This title shall not affect rights 
of airmen under existing law. 

Annual and quarterly reports to Congress 

Src. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all expendi- 
tures and receipts under this title for the 
period covered by such report and in addi- 
tion make quarterly progress reports to the 
Congress with reference to contracts entered 
into, proposed contracts, and the general 
progress of his insurance activities. 

Judicial review of claims 


Src. 1310. Upon disagreement as to a loss 
insured under this title, suit may be main- 
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tained against the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any pro- 
vision of existing law as to the jurisdiction 
of United States district courts, and this 
remedy shall be exclusive of any other action 
by reason of the same subject matter against 
any agent or employee of the United States 
employed or retained under this title. If 
the claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any other United States district 
court in which the Attorney General of the 
United States agrees to accept service. The 
procedure in such suits shall otherwise be 
the same as that provided for suits in the 
district courts by title 28, United States Code, 
section 1364 (a) (2), so far as applicable. 
All persons having or claiming or who might 
have an interest in such insurance may be 
made parties either initially or upon the 
motion of either party. In any case where 
the Secretary acknowledges the indebtedness 
of the United States on account of such in- 
surance, and there is a dispute as to the 
persons entitled to receive payment, the 
United States may bring an action in the 
nature of a bill of interpleader against such 
parties, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, or in the United 
States district court of the district in which 
any such person resides. In such actions 
any party, if not a resident of or found 
within the district, may be brought in by 
order of court served in such reasonable man- 
ner as the court directs. If the court is 
satisfied that persons unknown might assert 
a claim on account of such insurance, it may 
direct service upon such persons unknown 
by publication in the Federal Register. 
Judgment in any such suit shall discharge 
the United States from further liability to 
any parties to such action, and to all persons 
when service by publication upon persons 
unknown is directed by the court. The pe- 
riod within which suits may be commenced 
contained in said act providing for bringing 
of suits against the United States shall, if 
claim be filed therefor within such period, 
be suspended from such time of filing until 
the claim shall have been administratively 
denied by the Secretary and for 60 days 
thereafter: Provided, however, That such 
claim shall be deemed to have been admin- 
istratively denied if not acted upon within 
6 months after the time of filing, unless the 
Secretary for good cause shown shall have 
otherwise agreed with the claimant. 
Insurance of excess with other underwriters 

Sec. 1311. A person having an insurable in- 
terest in an aircraft may, with the approval 
of the Secretary, insure with other under- 
writers in an amount in excess of the amount 
insured with the Secretary, and, in that event, 
the Secretary shall not be entitled to the 
benefit of such insurance, but nothing in 
this section shall prevent the Secretary from 
entering into contracts of coinsurance. 

Termination of title 

Sec. 1312. The authority of the Secretary 
to provide insurance and reinsurance under 
this title shall expire at the termination of 
June 13, 1961, 

TITLE XIV—REPEALS, AMENDMENTS, AND 
RELATED PROVISIONS 
Repeals 

Sec. 1401. (a) The act of May 20, 1926 (Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(b) The act of June 23, 1938 (Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973), as amended, 
is hereby repealed. 
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(c) Section 7 of Reorganization Plan 
No. IIL (64 Stat. 1233) and section 7 of Re- 
organization Plan No. IV (54 Stat. 1235- 
1236), which became effective on June 30, 
1940 (54 Stat. 231), and Reorganization Plan 
No. 10, which became effective October 1, 
1953 (67 Stat. 644), are hereby repealed. No 
function vested in the Administrator by this 
act shall hereafter be subject to the provi- 
sions of section 1 (a) of Reorganization Plan 
No. V of 1950 (64 Stat. 1263). 

(d) The act of August 14, 1957 (Airways 
Modernization Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 349), is 
hereby repealed. 

(e) All other acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with any provision of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Amendments to acts relating to airports 

Act Relating to Public Airports 


Sec. 1402 (a) The act of May 24, 1928, as 
amended (45 Stat. 728), is further amended 
by striking out the words “Civil Aeronautics 
Authority” wherever they appear and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Federal Airport Act 

(b) The act of May 13, 1946, as amended 
(60 Stat. 170), is further amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency”; 

(2) By striking the word “Secretary” where 
it appears in sections 3 (a), 6, and 17, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “Admin- 
istrator”’; and 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” wherever they appear and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “Administrator.” 


Government Surplus Airports and Equip- 
ment Act 

(c) The act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 678), 
as amended, including the act of October 
1, 1949 (63 Stat. 700), is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Alaskan Airports Act 

(d) The act of May 28, 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 277), is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency”; 

(2) By striking the words “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency”; 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency.” 

Department of Interior Airports Act 

(e) The act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
27), is amended by striking the words “Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 


Administration of the Washington National 
Airport 


(f) The act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 686), 
as amended, is further amended by strik- 
out the words “Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority” in subsection 
(a) of section 1 and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “ ator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency,” and by striking out the 
words “Civil Aeronautics Administration” in 
‘subsection (a) of section 4 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency.” 
Second Washington Airport Act 


(g) The act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
770), is amended by striking the word “Sec- 
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retary” wherever it appears except in sub- 
section (c )of section 8 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “Administrator”; by strik- 
ing the words “Secretary of Commerce” from 
section (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency”; by striking the words “De- 
partment of Commerce” wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Aviation Agency”; and by striking 
subsection (c) of section 8 and inserting in 
lieu thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The United States Park Police may, 
at the request of the Administrator, be as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to patrol any area of the air- 
port, and any members of the United States 
Park Police so assigned are hereby authorized 
and empowered to make arrests within the 
limits of the airport for the same offenses 
and in the same manner and circumstances 
as are provided in this section with respect 
to employees designated by the Adminis- 
trator.” 


Amendments to the International Aviation 
Facilities Act 


See. 1403. The act of June 16, 1948 (62 
Stat. 450), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency”, and by striking the words 
“Civil Aeronautics Administration” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Federal 
Aviation Agency”; by striking subsection 2 
(1) and renumbering subsequent subsec- 
tions; by striking the phrase “After consul- 
tation with the Air Coordinating Committee 
and” from section 3; by striking the phrase 
“with the unanimous approval of the Air 
Coordinating Committee,” from section 6; 
and by striking the sentence reading “Trans- 
fer of property in foreign territory shall be 
made hereunder only after consultation with 
the Air Coordinating Committee.” wherever 
it appears in section 8. 


Amendments to act relating to Coast Guard 
aids to navigation and ocean stations 


Szc. 1404. The act of August 4, 1949 (63 
Stat. 495), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency,” and 
by striking the words “Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Federal 
Aviation Agency.” 


Amendments to Federal Explosives Act 


Sec, 1405. The act of November 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1022), is amended by striking the 
words “Civil Aeronautics Board” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 


Amendments to Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act 

Sec. 1406. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
is further amended by striking the phrase 
“Administrator of Civil Aeronautics” in sec- 
tion 602 (d) (40 U. S. C. 474 (14)), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the phrase “Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 


Amendments to act relating to purchase and 
manufacture of materials and supplies 
Sec. 1407. The act of March 4, 1915, as 

amended (31 U. S. C. 686), is further amend- 

ed by striking the phrase “‘Civil Aeronautics 

Administration” and inserting in lieu there- 

of the phrase “Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Amendments to Experimental Air Mail Act 
Sec. 1408. The act of April 15, 1938, as 

amended (39 U. 5. ©. 480), is further 

amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1948” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 

1958”. 
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Amendments to Transportation of Foreign 
Mail by Aircraft Act 

Src. 1409. The act of August 27, 1940, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 485a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958”. 


Amendments to act relating to transporta- 
tion of regular mail to Alaska by air 


Sec. 1410. The act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 488a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 
1958”. 


Amendment to provision in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act 


Sec. 1411. Section 5 (a) (6) of the act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended (15 U.S. C. 
45), is further amended by striking the 
phrase “Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958”. 


Transfers 


Sec. 1412. All records transferred to the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency by this act shall be available for use 
by the Administrator to the same extent as 
if such records were originally records of 
the Administrator. 


Effect of transfers, repeals, and amendments 


Effectiveness of Existing Rules, Regulations, 
and Orders 

Sec. 1413. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certif- 
icates, licenses, and privileges which have 
been issued, made, or granted by the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Airways Modernization Board, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or the Postmaster General, or 
any court of competent jurisdiction, under 
any provision of law repealed or amended by 
this act, or in the exercise of duties, powers 
or functions transferred to the Administra- 
tor by this act, and which are in effect at the 
time this section takes effect, shall continue 
in effect until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or repealed by the Adminis- 
trator, or the Civil Aeronautics Board, or 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law. 


Pending Administrative Proceedings 


(b) The provisions of this act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending before the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
the Secretary of Agriculture; but any such 
proceedings shall be continued, orders 
therein issued, appeals therefrom taken, and 
payments made by the Postmaster General 
pursuant to such orders, as if this act had 
not been enacted; and orders issued in any 
such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Administrator, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Secretary of Agricu‘ture 
or by operation of law. 

Pending Judicial Proceedings 

(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date 
of the organization of the Agency and the 
Board; and all such suits shall be continued, 
proceedings therein had, appeals therein 
taken, and judgments therein rendered, in 
the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this act had not been passed. No suit, 
action, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced by or against any agency or officer 
of the United States, in relation to the dis- 
charge of official duties, shall abate by 
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reason of any transfer of authority, power, 
or duties from such agency or officer to the 
Administrator or the Board under the pro- 
visions of this act, but the court, upon mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after such transfer, 
showing the necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the Administrator or the Board. 
Separability 

Sec. 1414. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Effective Date 

Sec. 1415. The provisions of this act, ex- 
cept this section and title III shall become 
effective on the ninetieth day following the 
date of enactment of this act: Provided, 
That the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency shall, if he finds such action 
necessary or desirable in the public interest, 
by general or special order postpone the 
effective date of any provision of this act, 
except this section and title II, to such 
time as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
but not beyond the one hundred and eighti- 
eth day following the date of enactment 
of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, which 
is in the nature of a complete substitute. 
Under the precedents it will be consid- 
ered as original text for the purpose of 
amendment, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
urge immediate Senate approval of S. 
3880, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I believe 
its passage at this session of Congress 
is as urgent as any matter which will 
come before us. I believe that the failure 
to do so will cost human lives. I believe 
that this is a good bill. It is the result 
of thorough hearings, long study, hard 
work, and the cooperative effort of every 
major segment of American aviation and 
every affected department or agency of 
the Federal Government. It represents 
the kind of bipartisan job which Ameri- 
cans can perform when the public inter- 
est requires it. 

I am proud of this bill. But Iam more 
proud of the men and women who have 
contributed to its preparation from their 
knowledge and experience in aviation 
and in government. They have given of 
their time; they have dealt with the 
committee with frankness and courage; 
they have put aside special interests and 
special causes, however just, in order to 
complete the principal job at hand—the 
creation of an adequate modern aviation 
agency capable of coping with the prob- 
lems of the air age. They have my 
heartfelt thanks. They deserve the Na- 
tion’s thanks. 

I wish particularly to single out two 
men who spent many nights and many 
early morning hours putting together 
the bill which is before us, which repre- 
sents a complete codification of all the 
aviation law. It totals approximately 
250 pages. Because of the numerous 
changes required in the aviation stat- 
utes, we determined that it would be 
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best completely to modernize all the law 
which had been written, amended, 
changed, or modified by reorganization 
plans, so that when we finally passed 
the bill we would be able to place in the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in the vital, dynamic business of 
aviation, a compilation of laws which 
would mean something, to which they 
could readily turn to find out what the 
law provided. This made it desirable 
that the obsolete or no longer useful 
sections of the law be repealed or 
dropped. 

The two men to whom I make special 
reference are Mr. Robert Murphy, at- 
torney for the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and my administra- 
tive assistant, Thomas D. Finney, Jr. 
Through their contacts and discussions 
with those interested in the proposed 
legislation, the differences which de- 
veloped in connection with the first 
drafts of the bill led to dozens of changes 
and amendments, which I believe will 
command nearly 100 percent support by 
users of the airspace, both civilian and 
military. 

There are, of course, some differences 
of opinion over minor features of the 
bill, and there is one difference which is 
not so minor. 

I believe that most users of the air- 
space will agree that, on net balance, 
the bill will mark a great milestone in 
aviation law, and will give us the kind 
of organizational plan which will enable 
the industry to carry the extremely 
heavy extra load placed upon it by the 
advent of the jet air age. 

The committee has attempted in its 
report to discuss fully and frankly the 
history of our aviation statutes, the 
conditions which compel their modern- 
ization, and the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. In addition, each Senator has 
been supplied with a text of the bill 
showing changes proposed to be made in 
existing law, and explaining briefly the 
nature of each such change. I there- 
fore feel that it is unnecessary that I 
take the time of the Members for a long 
and detailed discussion of each provi- 
sion of the bill. Rather, I shall attempt 
to indicate, as briefly as possible, what 
is sought to be accomplished by this 
measure, and the methods proposed to 
be used. 

The first basic Federal aviation statute 
was the Air Commerce Act of 1926. It 
placed responsibility for regulation of 
civil aviation on the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and resulted in the creation of a 
bureau within the Department of Com- 
merce for this purpose. However, it 
gave to the President authority to re- 
serve airspace for special purposes, and 
this grant of power has survived to this 
day. 

The years that followed demonstrated 
the growth capacity of air commerce and 
the incapacity of the Air Commerce Act. 
They saw the airmail contract scandals, 
the fiasco of military transport of mail, 
and a series of tragic accidents which 
culminated in the death of a beloved 
Member of the Senate. More effective 
regulation was obviously required, and 
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for several years Congress debated its 
method. 

Finally, in 1938, the Congress passed 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Its author 
was the late great Senator McCarran. 

This act recognized the need for a uni- 
fied aviation agency, and created the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority composed 
of a five-member board, an operating 
segment headed by an administrator, 
and a semi-autonomous Air Safety 
Board. Almost before the ink was dry 
on the act it was altered by a reorgani- 
zation plan. The Air Safety Board was 
abolished; the five-member Authority 
became the Civil Aeronautics Board; and 
the operating segment became a part of 
the Department of Commerce under the 
name “Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion.” 

Since that time the operating agency 
has continued as a subordinate branch 
of this Department, while safety rule- 
making, economic regulation, and acci- 
dent investigation have been performed 
by the CAB. Thus while the CAA oper- 
ated the airways, the CAB made air 
traffic rules, and the President continued 
to reserve airspace under the 1926 act. 
Research and development—the only 
source of real progress in air navigation 
and traffic control—was left to chance. 

Air traffic and air speeds doubled, and 
doubled, and doubled again. What were 
once “limitless oceans of air” became a 
vanishing resource. Two thousand 
commercial and sixty thousand private 
planes, subject to civil air regulations 
and traffic rules, competed for the air- 
space with over thirty thousand military 
aircraft, which have been largely ex- 
empt from effective air traffic control. 
Years of subordination and neglect of 
civil aviation, and diffusion of civil and 
military responsibility, prevented the 
development of an adequate common 
system of air traffic control for all users 
of the airspace. Diffuse and conflicting 
organization was attempted to be cured 
by ad hoc committees, panels, confer- 
ences, boards, and, on the part of those 
who flew the airways, by silent prayer. 
Only the latter can account for the fact 
that more Americans have not died in 
mid-air collisions. Enough have died so 
that every witness before the committee 
was at last ready to admit that some- 
thing must be done. 

Numerous people—in and out of Gov- 
ernment—have contributed and are 
contributing to the solution of these 
problems. Indispensable to their final 
solution is adequate government organi- 
zation—it is this need which the present 
measure seeks to fill. 

This is the organization which the bill 
provides. 

First. It creates a unified Federal avia- 
tion agency, headed by a civilian Ad- 
ministrator, with plenary authority to— 

(a) Allocate airspace and control its 
use by both civil and military aircraft; 

(b) Make and enforce air traffic rules 
for both civil and military aircraft; 

(c) Develop and operate a common 
system of air navigation facilities for 
both civil and military aircraft; and 

(d) Make and enforce safety regula- 
tions governing the design and opera- 
tion of civil aircraft. 
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Second. It creates a statutory Civil 
Aeronautics Board, retaining its present 
composition, its present responsibilities 
for investigation of air accidents, and its 
present economic regulation of air trans- 
portation. 

Third. It provides for special boards 
of inquiry, with public members appoint- 
ed by the President at the request of the 
CAB, to investigate major air accidents; 
and it makes special provision for in- 
vestigation of accidents involving mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, who has been very help- 
ful in all matters pertaining to aviation. 

Mr. THYE. The question I have to 
propound relates to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The Senator has touched on it 
in his remarks. Will the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board continue in existence if the 
bill is enacted into law? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed it will, save 
for the one function dealing with safety 
rules which are now handled by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Rules and regula- 
tions dealing with the clearing of certain 
obstructions by aircraft, for example, 
have been transferred to the Adminis- 
trator, in the belief that, as the head of 
the operating agency, he is more familiar 
with the problems and more keenly 
aware of the urgency of the need of 
prescribing such rules and regulations. 
The provision dealing with safety regu- 
lations is the one change with respect to 
the present jurisdiction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which has been made. 

Under the provisions of this bill, even 
in that respect, the Board is given the 
right to hear and determine two types 
of appeals. Appeals can be taken from 
the Federal Aviation Administrator on 
questions involving airmen’s certificates 
and the certification of aircraft on re- 
inspection by the Administrator. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
further I should like to ask him another 
question, As I look at the bill, at page 
27, I note there is certain language which 
has been stricken. It appears in sub- 
paragraph (c), and reads: 

“(c) The Board may, on its own initiative 
or upon the request of an affected person, 
suspend for review any rule, regulation, or 
minimum standard issued by the Adminis- 
trator under this section, when the Board 
finds there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that such rule, regulation, or mini- 
mum standard will impose substantial eco- 
nomic hardship on persons affected thereby 
without sufficient cause.” 


That deals with one part of the ques- 
tion I wished to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma. By striking out that lan- 
guage we would take from the Board the 
right to look into the affairs of aviation 
companies. The Administrator will have 
supervision, as he proceeds to prescribe 
rules. The Administrator, as one indi- 
vidual, would come from one part of the 
Nation. However, the members of the 
Board are selected on a nationwide ba- 
sis. I wondered about the wisdom of 
taking that power away from the Board. 
That was what concerned me, 
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The language reads, further: 

“In the event of such finding and suspen- 
sion, the Board shall immediately initiate 
proceedings for review of such rule, regula- 
tion, or minimum standard, and shall, inso- 
far as practicable, give priority to such pro- 
ceedings over all others under this act. If 
upon such review the Board finds that such 
rule, regulation, or minimum standard would 
impose substantial economic hardship on 
persons affected thereby without sufficient 
cause, it shall have the authority to order 
such modification as it may deem necessary 
to eliminate such substantial economic 
hardship: Provided, That nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed as amending, 
modifying, or repealing any provision of the 
Administrative Procedure Act.”; 


Let us assume that company A in 
Arizona finds that a rule developed and 
put into effect by the Administrator will 
have an adverse effect upon it. If that 
company had the right of appeal to the 
Board, and the Board could exercise its 
good judgment, we could make certain 
that the company’s interest would be 
protected. I have no reason for refer- 
ring to company A in Arizona. I use 
it merely as an example. 

Mr. MONRONEY. When the bill was 
first drafted and introduced in the Sen- 
ate, it contained a provision for an ap- 
peal on economic grounds. After very 
careful study by the executive depart- 
ments interested in an appropriate over- 
all agency and a proper extension of 
authority to deal with the problems of 
air navigation and air traffic controls, 
they were unanimous in insisting that 
the right of appeal on economic matters 
would subject any rule made in the in- 
terest of safety by the new Federal Ad- 
ministrator to a continuing review. 

I agreed with them, after I heard their 
arguments. There is hardly any safety 
rule made by the Administrator which 
would not have some economic implica- 
tions. 

Therefore, the necessity of meeting the 
challenge for an adequate air safety rule, 
put into effect by the Administrator after 
full consultation with all his experts, 
including the military associates, re- 
quires the procedure provided. The com- 
mittee felt it would be in the interest of 
expediting matters and bringing about 
finality. 

For example, a rule dealing with de- 
icing of propellers might be required 
to go into effect within a reasonable time. 
However, if we were to subject it because 
of economic reasons, to a continuing re- 
view by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
enforcement of the rule coula be de- 
layed, and it might not receive the ex- 
pedition which the centralization of au- 
thority in one agency would otherwise 
give it. 

Mr. THYE. Ihave one other question 
to ask of the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Iwas so deeply concerned 
about the striking of this section that I 
had prepared an amendment which I 
intended to offer and support. That is 
why I am asking my questions. Let us 
suppose a company feels that a certain 
ruling, if it goes into effect, will ruin the 
company, and therefore it wishes to ap- 
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peal the ruling. Where is there any 
provision in the bill which will permit 
such an appeal to the Board? 

Mr. MONRONEY,. With respect to all 
decisions of the Administrator, a com- 
pany would have the right within 60 
days, under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, to go into a district court and 
challenge the decision of the Adminis- 
trator, the same as in the case of an 
appeal from any other Government 
agency or Government administrator, 
including the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
today. If the court finds that the rule 
was made without the proper authority, 
or if it was made arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously, then the court can set aside the 
ruling of the Administrator. Actually, 
the Board initiates the rules themselves, 
so there is only such administrative re- 
view in the court today. 

We are substituting, for the Board of 
five, the Administrator; but we are also 
substituting, in the rulemaking position, 
a man who will be technically competent, 
because the bill requires him to have had 
previous aviation experience. We trust 
he will have a staff of the most compe- 
tent persons in the United States in the 
field of aviation. He will consult with 
them in the making of the rules. There- 
fore, we felt, after the hearings, and 
after having listened to the Board ex- 
plain the rulemaking process, that the 
transference of this power to the Federal 
Administrator would provide more com- 
petence in the field of rulemaking than 
now exists in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY., Tyield. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Board have an 
opportunity to review a rule which is 
being contemplated by the Adminis- 
trator before it is put into effect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Board will not 
have such an opportunity. The review, 
as such, will be in the courts. Today a 
person who is aggrieved by safety rule- 
making has no appeal except to the 
courts. The Board ĉan do to him what- 
ever it wishes in the way of rulemaking. 
There is no guarantee that 5 men who 
are not necessarily technically experi- 
enced in aviation will make a better rule 
than 1 man who has been appointed by 
the President because of his aviation 
competence, whose nomination has been 
confirmed by the Senate, and who will 
have a staff of many more competent 
persons to advise him than the Board 
now has. 

Mr. THYE. I look upon the Board 
in this particular instance as being some- 
what like a jury. A person may not be 
legally qualified as a lawyer or a trial 
judge; yet he may make an excellent 
juror because he takes the facts and ap- 
plies common sense, to the best of his 
ability, after listening to the instructions 
of the judge and the arguments of the 
prosecuting attorney and the defense at- 
torney. It is the jury which finally 
makes the decision. 

I have the feeling that the Board is 
somewhat like a jury. If the Admin- 
istrator proposed a regulation which he 
intended to make effective, governing all 
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commercial aviation companies, all mili-, 


tary flying, and all aviation operations in 
the vicinity of an airport, and then the 
Civil Aeronautics Board had an oppor- 
tunity to review the proposal before it 
became effective, I have the feeling that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board would be act- 
ing as a jury. 

I do not like to think that every com- 
pany, regardless of its size or financial 
means, will have to go into court to plead 
its case. That is not done under the 
Food and Drug Administration Act. Yet 
that Administration deals with insecti- 
cides and other harmful products. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In that case a per- 
son deals with the Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration. In this 
instance he would deal with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

Mr, THYE. The Administrator has to 
announce what he intends to do. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the announce- 
ment will have to be published in the 
Federal Register. The manufacturers 
of food find themselves under the juris- 
diction of the Administrator of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. In this instance, 
the aviation interests will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator; but the rules promulgated 
by the Administrator must be published 
in the Federal Register. 

Perhaps this will be of help to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I read from page 
10 of the report. 

The theory that rulemaking is to be done 
only by a body of judicially minded, disin- 
terested laymen applies well in the field of 
economic regulation. There the problem is 
one of balancing competing business inter- 
ests; technical problems, if existent, are 
largely incidental. The theory tends to break 
down, however, when applied to the promul- 
gation of minimum aviation safety stand- 
ards. Here, the competition, if any, is be- 
tween men and machines; the standard to be 
applied being principally determined by 
existing technical considerations. Compet- 
ing economic interests may be involved, but 
here it is they that are incidental. 


I read further from page 11: 


As originally proposed, S. 3880 would have 
permitted the appeal of safety-rule-making 
action by the Administrator to the Board 
whenever economic hardship might be in- 
volved. Your committee has deleted this 
provision, however, since in practical effect 
it would have allowed virtually all such rules 
to be appealed, thus frustrating and inhibit- 
ing the efficient discharge of this vital func- 
tion by the Administrator, and continuing 
the present dichotomy in rulemaking. An 
appeal to the Board would still be allowed 
for persons adversely affected by certificate 
denial, modification, or revocation actions 
with certain exceptions. In these cases it 
is quasi-judicial competence which is espe- 
cially called for. 


We were so much worried about this 
that we particularly wanted to preserve— 
and I feel sure we are in step with what 
the Senator desires—the provision that 
the safety rules shall be carefully con- 
sidered and examined, not only by the 
Administrator, not only by his advisory 
staff, but by other interested persons. 
So we wrote, as a substitute for the lan- 
guage which the Senator is proposing, a 
provision which appears on page 78 of 
the changes and amendments which 
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have been made to the existing law. I 
read as follows: 

Sec. 1001. The Board and the Administra- 
tor, subject to the provisions of this act and 
the Administrative Procedure Act, may con- 
duct their proceedings in such manner as 
will be conducive to the proper dispatch of 
business and to the ends of justice. No mem- 
ber of the Board or Agency shall participate 
in any hearings or proceedings in which he 
has a pecuniary interest. Any person may 
appear before the Board or Agency and be 
heard in person or by attorney. 


This means that after notice has been 
given in the Federal Register, any inter- 
ested person may appear before the Ad- 
ministrator, as heretofore he could ap- 
pear before the Board, and have his day 
before this Agency. 

Furthermore—and I think this is im- 
portant because it was included as an 
additional safeguard: 

The Board, in its discretion, may enter its 
appearance and participate as an interested 
party in any proceeding conducted by the 
Administrator under title III of this act, and 
in any proceeding conducted by the Admin- 
istrator under title VI of this act from which 
no appeal is provided to the Board. Every 
vote and official act of the Board and the 
Agency shall be entered of record, and the 
proceedings thereof shall be open to the 
public upon request of any interested party, 
unless the Board or the Administrator deter- 
mines that secrecy is requisite on grounds of 
national defense. 


If the Board is dissatisfied with the 
proposed rule which is advertised to be 
considered, then the Board will appear 
in its own right before the Adininistrator 
and have its say. Believe me, if the 
Board waves a red flag and indicates 
that there is danger in the rule proposed 
to be made, then, make no mistake about 
it, the Administrator will surely reserve 
and reassess his position and try to de- 
termine if the proposed rule is absolutely 
and completely tested as to its validity. 
This provision gives this other agency 
of the Government which deals with 
aviation matters the right publicly to 
appear and to voice its doubt or its ap- 
proval of a proposed rule. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, the Board 
is left with all the responsibility and 
authority it now possesses, with one ex- 
ception, namely, as to the safety regula- 
tions which are to be imposed upon the 
operation of airports, and the flying op- 
erations in or out of such airports, 
whether by commercial or military 
planes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct; but 
the Administrator, under the concept of 
the bill, having charge of all airspace, 
air navigation, and traffic regulation, 
must have the authority to make rules 
if he is to have the responsibility to ad- 
minister them. 

All the witnesses who testified, and 
who had experience, save the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board alone, were in favor of 
providing this authority. 

As a matter of fact, in practice the 
responsibility for a substantial percent- 
age of the air safety rules is now dele- 
gated by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, on 
the basis that even today he has greater 
competence along certain lines, and that 
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that is the way to expedite the necessary 
rulemaking. Consequently, even today 
the responsibility for rulemaking has, to 
a substantial degree, been turned over to 
him. 

Mr. THYE. To whom will the inspec- 
tors and technicians who constantly are 
checking on the crews of the commercial 
planes and checking on operational in- 
structions and on the general flight con- 
duct of the planes be responsible? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They will be re- 
sponsible to the operating Administrator 
or the Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency, much the same as they are 
today to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator. In other words, the existing 
duties of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator will largely be transferred to the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. So there will not be a shift of 
those powers as regards the inspection, 
and certification, and standards of per- 
formance of aircraft. ‘That responsi- 
bility has always been vested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator. Inasmuch 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will be the largest segment of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, those powers will 
remain intact and, under the bill, will 
be transferred to the Federal Aviation 
Administrator. 

Mr.THYE. In other words, the Board 
will be stripped of that responsibility, 
will it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Board never 
has had that responsibility, except in the 
ease of its own technicians and in con- 
nection with rulemaking. Otherwise, 
the Board has not played a part in that 
field. It makes no inspections of air- 
craft; it does not make tests of the pilots. 
All that is now done through the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. THYE. But the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator will not be responsible to 
the Board. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He never has been; 
he has been independent of the Board. 
The Board essentially has an economic 
function which we propose be left to it. 
It has the duty to investigate accidents; 
and we propose that it continue to have 
that duty. But the operational respon- 
sibility has historically—since 1938— 
been with the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator. ‘Those duties fall on him; and 
they will, by means of the bill, fall on the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to much the same degree as they 
have since 1938, fallen on the present Ad- 
ministrator, except that under the provi- 
sions of the bill the Administrator will be 
independent of the Department of Com- 
merce; he will have an agency in his own 
right—he will no longer be subject to any 
other department or agency. 

Mr. THYE. However, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has some responsibility in 
connection with the selection of the per- 
sonnel who come under that division. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; I completely 
disagree. The Board is completely sepa- 
rate. It chooses the technicians and in- 
spectors it uses; it has its own personnel, 
There is an almost airtight compartmen- 
tation between the CAA, the operating 
agency, and the CAB, which is a quasi- 
judicial agency and largely settles the 
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problems regarding which airlines shall 
be assigned various routes, and so forth. 
The Board has no operational responsi- 
bility for our civil airways and how they 
are maintained. Its only contact in this 
area is through the rulemaking powers 
it has, much of which it has already dele- 
gated to the Administrator. It turns over 
to the Administrator the enforcement of 
the rules and the investigation of cer- 
tain accidents. As Ihave said under this 
bill, those matters will be handled in ex- 
actly the way they have been. 

Mr. THYE. I am very much con- 
cerned, because aviation is still in its de- 
velopmental stage; I believe there will be 
vast changes in the future, just as there 
have been in each of the past two dec- 
ades. But I am most vitally concerned 
with the question of whether the bill will 
virtually set up a dictator over all avia- 
tion operations and all the companies 
which operate commercially. My pur- 
pose is to make certain that the Congress 
does not set up a virtual dictator, with 
the result that the companies have no 
opportunity, except in the district courts, 
to argue their cases. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So far as I know, 
the bill has met with the approval of 
every element of the civil aviation in- 
dustry, including the Airplane Owners 
and Pilots Association, the Business Air- 
craft Association, the General Aviation 
Facilities Planning Group, and all mem- 
bers of the Air Transport Association, 
both the large operators and the small 
operators, except one, namely, Lake Cen- 
tral, I believe. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is voicing the fears 
of that one airline. It is true that the 
Airline Pilots Association has a question 
about this section of the bill. The wit- 
nesses for those two groups are the only 
ones who raised the question the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota is rais- 
ing. The other witnesses accepted the 
Administration’s position—namely, that 
to make provision for the appeal of every 
case would be to negate and put to an 
end the gains which would be made by 
having centralized authority and thus 
giving the Administrator the requisite 
powers in order to provide for air safety. 

If provision were made for the appeal 
of every case, then, first, there would 
have to be timely notice in the Federal 
Register. Thereafter, following the de- 
cision—which perhaps would take 60 
days—anyone who was dissatisfied with 
the result could bring up the matter be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board. Then 
more time would elapse for a Board re- 
view and decision. This would be fol- 
lowed by an appeal to the courts under 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

If the Senator from Minnesota has 
had the experience that most of us have 
had with the Board, he knows that no 
Government agency is more greatly 
overburdened than the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; and he knows it takes from 1 
year to 5 years for the Board to settle a 
case—for instance, to decide which 
feeder airlines will serve the Midwest 
area. How much more work does the 
Senator from Minnesota desire to place 
on the Board, so far as air-safety mat- 
ters are concerned, and, also, in the case 
of the necessary air-safety rules, merely 
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because someone is not inclined to trust 
the Administrator on these matters? 

We are going to trust the Adminis- 
trator with human lives; we propose 
that he be given the responsibility of 
trying to prevent the holocaust which 
otherwise will occur if we do not enact 
a bill which will place on the Federal 
Administrator the full responsibility for 
air-safety rulemaking. If we divide 
this responsibility again, we shall find 
that the condition which will develop 
will be as bad as the one which we are 
seeking to correct by means of the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Then am I to understand 
that the representatives of all the large 
commercial companies who appeared at 
the hearing and testified regarding the 
bill were satisfied with the striking out 
of the language which now appears on 
page 27 of the bill, and believed that 
thus a substantial gain would be made? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The represent- 
atives of all the operating companies 
and all the smaller aviation groups—— 

Mr. THYE. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I am not speaking 
now for the company mentioned by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is the Lake 
Central. Its representatives testified 
at the hearings held by the House com- 
mittee, not at our hearings. 

Mr. THYE. I am not speaking in 
support of that company. But I have 
heard so many questions about the 
striking out of this section of the bill 
and what the result might be so far as 
the Board is concerned, that when I 
learned that the bill was being explained 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, I left 
the Appropriations Committee, and came 
to the Senate Chamber. 

Let me say that there are very few 
persons for whom I have greater re- 
gard than that I have for the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have even greater regard for the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. The ability of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma is outstanding. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has done excellent 
work in recodifying all the aviation 
laws. It has been a tremendous task. 
The Senator has my hearty commenda- 
tion for what he has done. I am merely 
clarifying a few questions in my own 
mind when I propound my inquiries to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, 

I know there are other amendments. 
I have had a communication from the 
Airline Pilots Association that raises a 
question relative to a proposed amend- 
ment which I find on my desk, about 
which I shall probably ask questions 
later. 

Am I to understand that all the com- 
mercial companies were in accord with 
the committee’s action when it struck 
the language out of the bill which ap- 
peared on page 27, and for which lan- 
guage there has been a substitute? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
The ATA, which represents the feeder 
lines, the major trunk lines, and the 
international lines, testified they are 
satisfied and happy with the provisions 
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worked out by the committee. The only 
element of aviation I know of which up 
to today has publicly opposed the trans- 
ference of any safety rulemaking au- 
thority is the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, which is a very distinguished and 
representative group headed by an ex- 
perienced and distinguished president, 
Mr. Clancy Sayen, whom I greatly ad- 
mire. Much of the bill’s genesis is due 
to that organization's interest and to the 
help which they have given us. But 
there are a thousand provisions in the 
bill. The very fact that 99 segments of 
the industry may be in favor while 1 
segment is in opposition shows the care- 
ful study and consideration of the com- 
mittee and the sacrifice and compromise 
which have been made in transferring 
rulemaking power so that it may be 
more expeditiously exercised and more 
efficiently performed, to the end that 
there may be greater air safety. What 
we are seeking ultimately is air safety. 

Mr. THYE. Did the Civil Aeronautics 
Board make any statement on the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board opposed it on the basis that, 
as a Board, it was a quasi-judicial 
group—the very same argument the dis- 
tinguished Senator has made. We recog- 
nized that contention. It is one reason 
why we have provided the right for the 
Board to appear publicly and blast any 
proposed rule it opposes in a rulemaking 
proceeding. That is about as good a 
provision as can be made for review of 
any ruling the Board may not approve. 

Mr. THYE. So in the event the Ad- 
ministrator proposes a certain change 
or a specified rule, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may protest it. It does not have 
to come to the committee hat in hand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; the right to 
appear is written into the bill. 

Mr. THYE. The Board can say, “We 
do not like this proposal. We tell you 
why we do not like it. We are going to 
fight it with all the ability we possess 
as the Civil Aeronautics Board.” The 
Board has that right, has it not? 

Mr. MONRONEY., Yes; and it is writ- 
ten into the bill. Furthermore, Mr. 
James T. Pyle, administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which is 
the corresponding agency to the pro- 
posed Federal Aviation Agency, was 
asked if he believed the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board could so appear. He said it 
not only could, but should appear. That 
statement is contained in the record of 
the hearings. 

Much careful thought has gone into 
the consideration of the question. By 
providing that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may appear when it has doubts 
about an air safety regulation or its ef- 
fect on air commerce, we have created 
as effective an appeal as possible, be- 
cause it becomes an appeal to public 
opinion, when the Board disagrees with 
& proposed rule the Administrator is 
about to consider. For that reason, I 
think we have protected everyone 
against an extravagant abuse of power 
of which an administrator might be 
guilty. 

Mr. THYE. That was my concern. T 
wish to say further to the distinguished 
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chairman of the subcommittee that he 
and his committee have rendered out- 
standing services to the United States 
and to commercial aviation, as well, in 
making provision for rules of conduct 
for aviation operations which will assure 
greater safety than in the past. For that 
accomplishment the Senator has my 
hearty commendation. My only concern 
was to make certain that we do not write 
into the law provisions which may result 
in injustices to any company which is 
struggling to keep itself out of the red. 
Some of the companies are having a real 
struggle. Some of them are not success- 
ful. It is a new field. There is much 
yet to be done before all the administra- 
tive “bugs” are taken out of commercial 
aviation. The Senator has my hearty 
commendation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, who has done much 
in matters affecting aviation. Not only 
does the bill provide organizational safe- 
guards, but I assure the Senator the ap- 
propriate committees of the Senate and 
the House will be watchful to see that 
no arbitrary action will be taken by the 
administrator which will tend to affect 
adversely any segments of aviation, or 
the personnel who work in them. After 
consideration by the executive agencies, 
there is always an appeal to the people’s 
branch of the Government. We feel 
that this also will help to insure some 
degree of wisdom in the decisions. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
his inquiries, because they help develop 
more fully the philosophy the committee 
had in mind in writing this 250-page 
codification and amendments of the avi- 
ation law. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to com- 
mend the able Senator from Oklahoma 
for his usually fine job in the presenta- 
tion of proposed legislation before the 
Senate. The basic reason why this bill 
is being recommended is that the present 
system has not functioned successfully. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The reason is that 
aviation has literally exploded, in the 
sense that there are more airplanes in 
the air than anyone could have antici- 
pated, and in the sense of airplane speed, 
which is beyond that which it was imag- 
ined could be attained. The combina- 
tion of too many airplanes flying at 
supersonic speed and our entry into the 
jet air age have made necessary a more 
modern governmental agency to make 
use of the technological advances which 
are occurring in the aviation field. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not a fact 
that if the bill recommended by the able 
Senator is not adopted, the situation 
which exists today will become consid- 
erably worse, based on the advent of the 
jet airliner in commercial aviation and 
the increased activity of jet planes in our 
military service? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Missouri is an expert on aviation, and 
was the first Secretary of the Air Force. 
He knows that military airplanes, for 
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which he helped lay the predicate and 
which he helped put on the drawing 
boards, are now in the jet air age. Super 
Sabers and other Delta wing planes 
travel at 1,400 miles an hour, and come 
together at a closing speed of 2,800 miles 
an hour, which is a speed beyond the 
ability of human sight and beyond the 
ability of human reflexes. Since the 
combat forces, and even the transport 
forces, soon will have jet airplanes, and 
because of the advent of the jet air age 
in civilian aviation, something must be 
done, and done now, if we are to have 
the degree of air safety we feel aviation 
must attain. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. He is the authority in 
this body on civilian aviation. We all 
very much respect his opinion in this 
matter. 

I might add that the last dozen times 
I have traveled by commercial airlines I 
do not think there has been one time 
when the captain or a member of the 
crew has failed to ask what were the 
prospects for the passage of the bill pres- 
ently under consideration. All aviation 
men are very much interested in the bill. 
Those men know they are flying under 
increasingly difficult handicaps, and 
they know there have already been some 
very serious occurrences as a result of 
the present situation. 

I hope the Senate will pass the bill 
which has been recommended by its 
authority in this field, and I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri very 
much, Iwill say that no one can be com- 
pletely happy about every detail of a bill 
which contains so many provisions. Be- 
cause of the very situation the Senator 
from Missouri has mentioned pilots of 
the airliners, pilots of the military planes, 
pilots of the sport planes and executive 
aircraft all realize something must be 
done. All those men have yielded on in- 
dividual items in the bill so that we could 
put together in the very best possible 
agreed legislation necessary for this jet 
air age. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
his sponsorship of the bill, and the great 
cooperation he has given. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
outlined the organizational structure be- 
fore the colloquies with my distinguished 
colleagues. 

There is thus created a unified aviation 
agency, combining the present aviation 
functions of the President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Airway 
Modernization Board, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the safety regulation 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Provision is made for the further trans- 
fer to the agency of other related func- 
tions, such as military air traffic control 
towers, at the discretion of the President, 

This is truly an enormous responsi- 
bility. For this reason, every effort has 
been made to provide the Administrator 
with every necessary tool to discharge it. 
For this reason also, the Administrator 
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has been admonished that in its discharge 
he give full consideration to the re- 
quirements of national defense, to the re- 
quirements of commercial and general 
aviation, and to the public right of free- 
dom of transit through the navigable air- 
space. 

Since military aviation will be subject 
to the jurisdiction of a civilian Adminis- 
trator in some important operational 
aspects, the bill provides for active mili- 
tary participation in the Agency. It 
provides for a Deputy Administrator, and 
permits, if the President so chooses, the 
appointment of an officer on active mili- 
tary duty to this position. It provides 
for the assignment of military personnel 
for service in the Agency, under coopera- 
tive agreements between the Administra- 
tor and the appropriate service Secre- 
taries, to assist the Administrator in 
carrying out his functions relating to 
regulation and protection of air traffic, 
including development and provision of 
air navigation facilities, and the alloca- 
tion of airspace. It prohibits control of 
such military personnel by their respec- 
tive services during their period of as- 
signment to the Agency. 

Because of the dependence of the mili- 
tary services upon the operations of the 
Agency, the Administrator is required to 
submit recommendations as to any 
special legislation needed to insure its 
proper function in time of war. Devia- 
tion from the Administrator’s air traffic 
rules by military aircraft is authorized 
in the event of military emergency or 
urgent military necessity. 

This, in broad outline, is the organiza- 
tion which the bill provides. By no 
means all of its provisions are new. 
Many are taken almost verbatim from 
existing law, as will be apparent from the 
comparative print to which I have re- 
ferred. However, the new provisions 
were sufficiently extensive that it was 
desirable to reenact these provisions of 
existing law in a comprehensive aviation 
statute, pruning obsolete provisions in 
the process. Thus the Air Commerce 
Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Air- 
ways Modernization Act, ənd several re- 
organization plans are repealed outright, 
and their useful provisions reenacted in 
the present bill. This does not mean 
that all of the provisions which are re- 
enacted were considered in the hearings. 
Provisions of existing law relating to or- 
ganization of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, air carrier economic regulation, 
aircraft registration, authority of the 
President over foreign and overseas air 
transportation, provision of aviation 
weather data by the Weather Bureau, 
numerous procedural matters, and war 
risk insurance for aircraft were reenact- 
ed, changing only obsolete terminology 
and deleting obsolete provisions. Many 
of these provisions may require detailed 
study and modernization in the future, 
but this has been deferred because of the 
more urgent need for basic organiza- 
tional changes. Their reenactment in a 
basic comprehensive statute is thus a 
matter of convenience, and should not 
be construed as an endorsement of their 
every detail. 
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In summary, I feel I can safely say 
that every element of our Nation con- 
cerned with aviation matters has ap- 
proved the broad principles of the bill— 
the broad principles of organization 
necessary to control safely our ever-in- 
creasing air traffic of all kinds and to 
provide for efficient use of our airspace. 
This is not to say that every single point 
of this far-reaching measure finds every- 
one in complete agreement as to each 
individual detail. It would be expecting 
the impossible to find such agreement 
among human beings and more particu- 
larly among so many dedicated aviation 
enthusiasts ranging from air carriers 
with their 600-mile-an-hour jet airliners 
to the military leaders with their Mach 3 
jet fighters and to the private fliers with 
their lighter planes. 

These are the broad outlines of the 
organization which the airspace and air 
navigation problem requires for all 
users—private, commercial, and mili- 


tary: 

First. A single Federal Aviation 
Agency, headed by a civilian Adminis- 
trator, who has the authority to allocate 
all airspace and provide for uniform air 
traffic rules. 

Second. Within this Agency the equiv- 
alent of the Air Modernization Board, 
operating to bring into being without 
undue delay the electronic and other 
devices to increase the safety and ca- 
pacity of our airways system and our 
airports. 

Third. Accident investigation to re- 
main in the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
insure an unbiased search for the cause 
of these tragedies. 

Fourth. Adequate participation in our 
military authorities to insure that na- 
tional defense needs will be properly 
safeguarded in the new civilian Agency. 

This “Big 4” outline necessarily re- 
quires a change in some authority now 
vested in one agency or another. As 
some functions are transferred from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to the Admin- 
istrator, such as the promulgation of 
air safety rules, there are differences 
in opinions among the various aviation 
interests. There are, as will be devel- 
oped during the consideration of the bill, 
strong differences of opinion within the 
military over the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator to approve or reject locations 
of new air bases or missile sites. 

The committee and its staff have 
worked for weeks to attempt to reconcile 
these differences of opinion. Amend- 
ments have been made in an effort to 
meet and to adjust these differences— 
dozens have been satisfactorily worked 
out, but a few remain. However, it is 
the committee’s considered judgment 
that the bill has been vastly improved 
as it has been amended and adjusted in 
the long and patient consultations with 
every element of this dynamic industry 
and with governmental authorities asso- 
ciated with its activities. 

The unanimous feeling of everyone, 
private and governmental, was that ac- 
tion must be taken by this Congress if 
the ever-increasing speed and volume of 
air traffic is to move with greater safety. 
All were agreed that delay or postpone- 
ment would be a fatal mistake in view 
of the arrival of the jet air age. Old 
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methods, old divisions of authority and 
responsibility, and old delays by inter- 
governmental committees cannot be used 
to cope with the new problems which 
the march of aviation science creates. 

The President and practically every 
responsible person connected with Amer- 
ican aviation has urged the enactment 
of this proposed legislation now. Thirty- 
three Members of the Senate—from both 
sides of the aisle—have endorsed its ob- 
jective by cosponsorship. Almost every 
major newspaper in the country has 
voiced the public demand for early 
action. 

I therefore urge that the Senate take 
prompt action to meet the crisis which 
is now upon us. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague and 
member of the Aviation Subcommittee, 
who has been so helpful in the drafting 
aoa amending of the proposed legisla- 

on. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, first I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for his kind words. Pri- 
marily, I commend the Senator from 
Oklahoma for the able chairmanship 
and leadership which he has given with 
respect to the important bill now be- 
fore the Senate. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks he has made. 

I noted during the hearings and in 
the report specific mention was made of 
the very tragic accident in my home 
State between a military aircraft and a 
civilian aircraft just outside of Las 
Vegas. 

I recognize that unification and con- 
trol of the allotment of the airspace, 
as well as control of the airspace it- 
self, now calls for a single Aviation 
Agency. If such an Agency had been in 
existence and in operation for a per- 
iod of a year or a year and a half, would 
there have been a complete correlation 
between the control towers, military- 
wise and civilianwise? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand 
the question, the Senator is asking 
whether there would be coordination of 
military control towers and civilian con- 
trol towers, and the air traffic centers 
dispatching through traffic. Had that 
been available the accident over Nellis 
Air Base could not have happened. 
That accident was due to the lack of 
coordination of civilian aviation with 
military aviation. The training plane 
was not even under the control of the 
tower operator, but under an instructor 
who, without regard to the air traffic 
above, was dispatching the jet plane, 
with the pilot under a hood, to make a 
simulated approach landing across the 
airway assigned to the United aircraft, 
which was in its proper place and travel- 
ing on its course. 

I think that incident illustrates the 
necessity for governmental machinery 
to centralize the control of air traffic in 
one agency, and to give the Administra- 
tor authority to act to coordinate all air 
traffic rules. Otherwise we might as 
well say that we could operate our 
ground traffic control system by hav- 
ing a sheriff of a county operate all the 
red lights in the cities and towns, with 
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the mayor operating the green lights 
from city hall. The same man must 
operate both green and red lights. 

Mr. BIBLE. With a single Aviation 
Agency, under the control of a civilian 
Administrator, control of the airspace, 
militarywise as well as civilianwise, 
would be under one Agency; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
That is not to say that the military 
would not be given airspace reservations; 
but when they are given airspace reser- 
vations for training by the civilian 
Administrator, he must bend his air- 
ways around the airspace which is given 
to the military. Both users of airspace 
must be under the same control. 

Mr. BIBLE. Would the military con- 
trol tower receive orders directly from 
the civilian Aviation Agency? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the terms - 
of the bill as it is written, and in accord- 
ance with the testimony, as the distin- 
guished Senator will remember, it is 
probable that when a sufficient number 
of control tower operators can be trained 
by the Administrator of the civilian 
Agency, the military will turn over its 
control towers to civilian operators cer- 
tificated by the new Federal Aviation 
Agency. So they will be under a common 
system, and a common program of 
handling traffic. That will not be true 
immediately, because we do not have a 
sufficient number of trained civilian con- 
trol tower operators to replace the 18,000 
men—largely enlisted men—now being 
used by the military in the control tower 
operations at the airbases, 

Mr. BIBLE. In the military control 
tower will there be a partnership be- 
tween the military and the civilian oper- 
ators? There will be CAA control tower 
operators there. Will there also be mili- 
tary operators there? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not likely that 
the military will wish to have military 
men in the control towers. The testi- 
mony of the representatives of the mili- 
tary service was that they want to get 
out of the control tower business and 
turn it over to qualified civilian control 
tower operators. The only question 
which arises, if that is done, is this: 
Will the Congress provide a certain spe- 
cial status for control tower operators, 
under civil service or otherwise, so that 
they will be certain to remain on their 
jobs in the event of war? 

Mr. BIBLE. When that happens, 
will there be coordination between the 
military control towers and the civilian 
control towers in my State of Nevada, 
for example, in Clark County, and in the 
locality where the accident referred to 
occurred? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should say that 
it would be inconceivable, if they were 
both under a common civilian Agency, 
not to have complete coordination, with 
perhaps a central control tower opera- 
tion, such as exists today in connection 
with certain operations from Bolling Air 
Force Base, Anacostia, and Andrews 
Pield. Instrument flying under instru- 
ment conditions in this area is governed 
from the Washington National control 
tower. Under other conditions, planes 
can still land on the other fields. 
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Mr. BIBLE. That situation would be 
possible upon enactment of the bill; and 
the actual training of the operators 
necessary to man military as well as 
civilian towers would be brought about 
over a period of months, or perhaps a 
year and a half? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There would be a 
phasing-in, military airport-by-military 
airport, I believe. Considerable time 
would be required, first, to train the men 
in the schools and then place them in 
positions as apprentices in control tow- 
ers, to study under older and more ex- 
perienced control-tower operators, be- 
fore they could head a control-tower 
operation. 

The military is interested in the bill 
because the rotation of enlisted men into 
and out of the service leaves the airfields, 
with jet aircraft, without experienced 
control-tower operators. The military is 
unable to find enough replacements. 

Mr. BIBLE. Eventually this program 
would result in a single control over both 
civilian and military aircraft in the 
United States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct, as 
to navigation and air-traffic-control sys- 
tem, landing patterns, and, we trust, 
communications. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator for 
his enlightening discourse on this par- 
ticular phase of the subject, and com- 
mend him for his leadership in bringing 
the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am extremely 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. No one has been more 
helpful in connection with this legisla- 
tion than has the junior Senator from 
Nevada, who is following in the foot- 
steps of the late great Senator McCar- 
ran, who was the father of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I should like to have a quorum 
call before the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL] offers his amendment, 
because it involves the most vital de- 
cision we shall have to make in connec- 
tion with the bill. 

I yield to the junior Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Basically I am in 
support of the establishment of an 
Agency which will have overall control 
of the airways, so as to insure safety 
both for military planes and civilian 
planes. 

However, I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to page 6 of the 
report, under the heading ‘“Subordina- 
tion and Coordination.” In the second 
sentence under that heading I find the 
following language: 

However, buried deep in the Department 
of Commerce, a conscientious Administra- 
tor’s pleas for even a minimum of urgently 
required improvements were too often ig- 
nored or overruled by disinterested or pre- 


occupied departmental superiors or by 
economy-minded budget officials, 


Further along on the same page, under 
the heading “The Air Traffic Control 
Crisis,” I find the following: 


Yet, year after year, CAA’s requests for 
funds to buy long-range radar and other 
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equipment necsesary to permit a higher de- 
gree of positive traffic control were denied by 
the Department of Commerce or the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


My query is: Does the plenary power 
which is sought to be given to the newly 
created Aviation Administrator contem- 
plate that in the fixing of the budget he 
shall have sovereign and independent 
power, without anything to be said by 
the administration? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam very glad the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio brought 
up that question, because I can see that 
the report of the committee might be 
misleading on that point. The situation 
is that CAA is a subordinate agency in 
the Department of Commerce. Let us 
assume, for example, that the Adminis- 
trator of CAA makes his request for 
long-range radar, or for other electronic 
equipment. That request would go to 
the budget officers of the Department of 
Commerce. They are civil-service em- 
ployees within the Department of Com- 
merce which also serves the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Weather Bureau, barge 
lines, and other agencies. This budget 
bureau within the Department of Com- 
merce would say, “This is a rather large 
item.” ‘The item might deal with elec- 
tronics for our national airways system, 
and it would amount to a considerable 
sum of money. That amount would be 
cut down. The request probably would 
amount to fifty or seventy-five million 
dollars. The request would be cut down 
to about $5 million, or even less. The 
original request might never reach the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. It might never reach the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. It would never go 
to the Bureau of the Budget. It would 
never go to the President. It would end 
with the budget agency within the De- 
partment of Commerce. The CAA was 
not able to go over the parent depart- 
ment and deal directly with the Bureau 
of the Budget. CAA was blocked within 
the Department of Commerce. It was 
denied the right to go to the President. 
It was also denied the right to appear 
before the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress and state its needs frankly. 

Consequently the crises in aviation 
kept building up with the increase in 
the air traffic. No one was able to tell 
Congress or the Bureau of the Budget 
what the needs were. We are trying 
to correct that situation by giving the 
Agency an independent status, so it will 
have the right to go before the Bureau 
of the Budget and make its case, and 
also to appear before the committees of 
Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That, in the final an- 
alysis means that after the Aviation Ad- 
ministrator has made his argument to 
the Bureau of the Budget, the fixing of 
the budget will then be entirely within 
the discretion of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, and the Con- 
gress. The only thing we are trying 
to do is to strip away the filtering 
through the Department of Commerce. 
They are probably more sympathetic to 
the old line agencies within the Depart- 
ment, and probably have less interest in 
aviation. CAA is crippled before its 
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budget even gets out of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the top of page 13 
of the committee report I read the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Federal aid to airports 

One of the Government's most important 
activities in the field of civil-aeronautics 
promotion is the administration of the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-airports program. The Federal 
Airport Act would be amended to make the 
Administrator independently responsible for 
all operations thereunder, 


As I understand, it is contemplated, 
by the enactment of the bill, to place the 
power of initially preparing the request 
wholly in the new Aviation Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He could then go to 
the Bureau of the Budget. The reason 
I ask my question is that I desire to learn 
whether the civilian aircraft industry is 
of the belief that it was not received 
enough by way of aid in the building of 
airports and by way of aid in procuring 
traffic direction and control, and there- 
fore feels that its status should be 
changed and it should be placed under 
some sort of autonomous body not an- 
swerable to the administration in any- 
way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. But I am 
happy to say to my distinguished friend 
from Ohio that the bill would take the 
Agency out of the basement of the De- 
partment of Commerce and give it the 
status of an independent governmental 
Agency, with the right to report directly 
to the President and to the Congress. 
In that way we would remove one layer 
of bureaucracy, which has not been par- 
ticularly interested in aviation until 
quite recently, and under which there 
have developed problems involving air 
traffic which have gone beyond our tech- 
nical means of meeting them. For years 
radar was needed, and everyone knew it 
was needed, and yet we did not get it. 
Consequently, Washington Airport, one 
of the busiest airports in the world, is 
today served by obsolete, beaten-up, 1946 
military radar, and is just about to get 
a new radar. However, it takes about 
2 years after the money is appropriated 
before that comes about. We are pro- 
posing to take aviation cut of the De- 
partment of Commerce which has not 
provided the necessary tools to do the 
job of keeping our airways safe. We are 
paying the penalty for that today in air 
accidents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation. We should not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that one-half 
of the services rendered in air traffic con- 
trol are rendered for private airlines, 
who pay not 1 penny for that service 
except what they pay by way of aircraft 
fuel taxes. The time will come when the 
private aircraft carriers will be made to 
contribute in some measure to the build- 
ing of airports and for services which 
are rendered by way of aircraft direction 
and control, 

I hope the enactment of the pending 
bill will not delay the coming of that 
day. We have spent huge sums of money 
to service the private aircraft industry, 
without that industry contributing any- 
thing toward the building of airports or 
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for the payment of expenses in connec- 
tion with aircraft direction and control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. However, the tax 
which is charged on aviation fuel 
amounts to a considerable sum of money. 
It reimburses the Government rather 
substantially for the money it puts into 
airports. The other half of the airport 
expenses is contributed by the local com- 
munities. They charge all the users of 
the airport, particularly the commercial 
airlines, heavy landing fees and service 
charges and rentals of every nature and 
description, to take care of their 50- 
percent contribution, 

Every passenger who boards a plane 
pays a 10-percent tax on his transpor- 
tation, which goes into Uncle Sam's cof- 
fers, to help him build up his tax income. 
If it were not for the air navigation fa- 
cilities, no one would ride on the airlines. 
If that happened, a considerable volume 
of tax revenue, which is now paid by the 
users of the airways, would be lost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is considerable 
strength in what the Senator has said. 
My recollection is that the fuel tax 
amounts to about $90 million. However, 
the airlines pay no taxes on their rights- 
of-way. They pay no taxes on the ter- 
minals which are constructed. The fact 
is that, compared with railroads and 
trucklines, the airlines are being subsi- 
dized in a degree which is not quite 
justified. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I suggest to the 
Senator from Chio that he ascertain the 
landing fees charged each month to 
American Airlines, United Air Lines, or 
‘any Other airline, by the Cleveland Air- 
port, Columbus Airport, Cincinnati Air- 
port, Dayton Airport, and the other fine 
airports in Ohio. I think he will find 
that contrary to the belief that the air- 
lines use the airport facilities free, the 
amounts paid represent a considerable 
cost to the airlines for the privilege of 
landing on those public facilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Unfortunately, the 
city of Dayton, Ohio, about 5 years ago, 
granted a 25-year lease based on fees 
which are wholly inconsequential com- 
pared with the cost of maintaining the 
airport. 

When I was mayor of Cleveland, one of 
my greatest problems was to get the air- 
lines to pay rental fees which were in 
some degree cOmmensurate with the 
services being rendered to them. I am 
familiar with these conditions. That is 
why I am speaking on the subject. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s interest. I think it will be 
found that some of the pioneering work 
he did to raise fees has been taken up 
with enthusiasm by other mayors, and 
that today the airlines pay more nearly 
adequate remuneration for the services 
they receive than was the case in the 
early days of aviation. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Maine, a member of the sub- 
committee on aviation, who has been so 
helpful in putting the bill into legisla- 
tive form. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
for his kind remarks. I commend him 
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particularly for the leadership he has 
given in the subcommittee which made 
it possible to have the hearings speedily, 
to develop the bill promptly following the 
completion of the hearings, and to have 
early action taken by the full committee, 
so as to enable prompt consideration by 
the Senate. 

This is an extremely important bill. 
Perhaps eventually it will be regarded 
as one of the most important bills, so 
far as safety is concerned, which Con- 
gress. will pass at this session, and cer- 
tainly for many years to come. 

I commend the Senator from Okla- 
homa for his leadership, and I thank 
him for the pleasure it has been to serve 
with him on the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement I have prepared in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Maine for his kind remarks, but I insist 
that he himself is entitled to commenda- 
tion for the great contribution he has 
consistently made to all matters relating 
to aviation safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR PAYNE 


The Senate is now engaged in the con- 
sideration of what may well prove to be one 
of the most far-reaching and vitally signifi- 
cant measures that has ever been brought 
before the Congress—the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. It is fitting and appropriate, 
as well as perhaps a good omen, that this 
discussion is being undertaken so close to 
the 20th anniversary of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, which was a tremendously 
successful measure that served to stimulate 
the growth of aviation in America beyond 
the greatest expectations, 

One might very well ask why the creation 
of a new Aviation Agency and passage of a 
new aviation act is so urgently necessary if 
the existing statute has worked so well. The 
answer is that the unparalleled success of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 is itself the 
very reason that new legislation is necessary. 

The growth of aviation in the past 20 
years has been phenomental in the truest 
sense of the word. Whereas 1,300,000 
passengers were carried in 1938 by American- 
flag carriers on both domestic and interna- 
tional routes, 40 million passengers were 
carried in 1957. In other words, for every 
passenger carried in 1938, the certificated 
airlines carried 38 in 1957. Cargo transpor- 
tation increased accordingly from 2,550,000 
ton-miles in 1938 to 553 million ton-miles 
in 1957. Revenue passenger-miles increased 
from 514,791,000 in 1938 to 31,500,000,000 in 
1957, an increase of over 6,100 percent. Total 
airline revenues from traffic other than mail 
increased from $33,601,000 in 1938 to more 
than $2 billion in 1957, and during this time 
the total number of airplanes in use by 
certificated airlines grew from 300 to 1,841, 
an increase of 603.7 percent. As far as 
mail service is concerned, in 1957 close to 
1,500,000,000 letters were flown. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 650 percent since 
1938. And this mail was flown into 554 
domestic cities as against 183 in 1938. What 
does the future forecast for aviation? The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration believes 
that by 1970 an estimated 118 million pas- 
sengers will use the airways annually as 
compared to 49 million in 1957. 
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These figures become even more startling 
when it is remembered that commercial air- 
lines are only one of the three users of the 
air. In the same period of time military 
aviation has grown at a fantastic rate while 
private flying has shown a corresponding 
amount of increase. 

As aviation grew through the years the 
mechanisms and organizations for properly 
servicing aviation became more and more 
burdened. The problems of coordination be- 
tween unrelated Federal agencies having 
some degree of responsibility for necessary 
aspects of aviation become more and more 
complex. As new problems deyeloped new 
agencies or units were created to cope with 
them but in general each was superimposed 
on the existing organizational structure 
rather than being integrated into the sys- 
tem. As a result there are no clear lines of 
responsibility for certain vital aspects com- 
mon to all users of the airways. 

In recent years there has been an increas- 
ing awareness of the serious problems cre- 
ated by this complex, multi-agency structure 
for exercising the Federal aviation responsi- 
bility. There has also been an increasing 
awareness of the inability of such a struc- 
ture to meet new aviation problems with 
the necessary speed, efficiency, and technical 
competence, At the present time there are 
some 4 boards or committees responsible 
for coordinating civil air matters while there 
are some 10 agencies which are directly in- 
terested in and affected by civil aviation. 

This situation by itself would be critical 
but it is compounded by the fact that the 
tremendous growth which has taken place 
in aviation must be accommodated within an 
absolutely fixed amount of air space. The 
problem is made urgent by the fact that the 
civil jet age is only months away and from 
all the indications the advent of the civil jet 
will probably mark the start of an acceler- 
ated rate of aviation development, 

As long as 2 years ago the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, on which I serve, 
turned its attention to this problem, and 
during hearings on a bill to separate the 
CAA from the Department of Commerce I 
made the suggestion that perhaps the real 
solution would be a wholly new agency with 
complete authority and responsibility. Since 
that time a series of tragic midair collisions 
and air crashes have produced a strong de- 
mand for a complete overhaul of our aviation 
system and the general climate now appears 
to be favorable for taking the necessary 
action, 

The fundamental responsibility which the 
Federal Government must meet in the field 
of aviation is to provide an adequate and 
effective system of airspace allocation, air 
navigation, and air traffic control. It is quite 
clear that unless the needs of the various 
users of airspace are brought under a single 
system of control the result can only be com- 
plete aerial chaos. 

Air transportation has become a basic part 
of the American way of life. It has often 
been said that the United States is a nation 
on wheels. It is also true to a large extent 
that the United States is a nation that moves 
through the air. As more and more of our 
people utilize air transportation in their 
daily lives public concern over the operation 
of the airways and the safety of this mode 
of transportation becomes paramount. 

Safety in the air depends upon an almost 
infinite number of factors, many of which are 
subject to change from day to day as con- 
ditions change and new technological 
achievements are put into use. It is appar- 
ent that we cannot legislate air safety, and 
the bill now before the Senate is not in any 
way an attempt to do so. But we can by 
legislation provide those responsible for the 
development of a sound aviation system with 
the tools and organization that are adapted 
to the job so that the governmental struc- 
ture wil not itself be one of the greatest 
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problems standing in the way of aviation 
development. 

The rapid growth of aviation has dramati- 
cally demonstrated that the amount of 
usable airspace is limited to the point that 
it may fairly be said that airspace is fast be- 
coming one of the foremost diminishing 
natural resources, It logically follows that 
to continue the sound development of one 
of the most buoyant elements in our national 
existence we must provide for the most eco- 
nomical and efficient use of airspace. This 
will require a careful balancing the needs 
and requirements of each type of aviation— 
military, commercial, and private—in order 
to accommodate each to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent. The resolution of the many 
problems necessary to the objective will in- 
volve technical difficulties of a heretofore 
unknown degree of complexity. Nonetheless 
it is evident that the starting point must be 
the establishment of a single authority over 
all forms of aviation. Airspace cannot be 
effectively allocated when two or more un- 
related agencies are relatively free to go their 
own way. We have reached the point when 
aerial development cannot depend on vol- 
untary cooperation among agencies. Gen. 
Ted Curtis, in his report to the President on 
aviation facilities planning of last year, said: 

“The present interrelationships among 
Federal agencies are very complex and have 
contributed to the inability of Government 
officials and Congress to understand the 
problems of national aviation and to respond 
to them with satisfactory and timely solu- 
tions. Clearly the present agencies and their 
relationships have not produced sufficient 
consolidation of intent, determination of 
disputes, or level of effort needed to create 
and operate our air traffic control and naviga- 
tion system adequate to accommodate the 
growth of air traffic.” 

The legislation before the Senate has been 
carefully developed to remedy the demon- 
strated inadequacies of our governmental 
aviation structure. In my judgment it is a 
remarkably sound bill which recognizes the 
great importance of and the great need for 
effective air regulation in terms of modern 
conditions. It is my belief that, if enacted, 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 will stand 
through the years as a leading example of 
sound legislative foresight and wisdom in 
response to the ever-changing conditions of 
the world. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I eall 
up my amendments designated 7-11-58- 
A, which are technical amendments, and 
ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 102, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all through line 16 on page 103. 

On page 103, line 18, in lieu of “(e)” in- 
sert “(d)” 

On page 104, line 4, after the period insert 
the following: “In providing any training 
to employees of the Agency or of other agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, the Admin- 
istrator shall be subject to the provisions of 
the act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 327).” 

On page 104, line 11, in lieu of “(f)” in- 
sert “(e).” 

CIV—859 
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On page 54, in the table of contents, strike 
out “(d) Technical training of employees.” 
appearing under section 313, and redesignate 
subsections (e) and (f) of such section as 
subsections (d) and (e), respectively. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my amendment further, as follows: 
On page 77, strike out section 204 (e). 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

I think the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ments. They merely mean that the sec- 
tions with respect to the training of em- 
ployees are striken from the bill because 
Congress passed a bill, which was signed 
by the President and became effective 
July 7, providing for an overall training 
program for all employees, and under 
which the employees of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency will be eligible. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct. I am happy 
to accept his amendments. 

Will the Senator from Ohio also in- 
clude in his unanimous consent request 
that the table of contents in the bill be 
changed, so that it will reflect the effect 
of these amendments? 

Mr. BRICKER. I am happy to accede 
to the request of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have no objection 
to the amendments. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the justifica- 
tion for the amendments, as they were 
consolidated. 

There being no objection, the justifi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENTS TO SECTIONS 
313 (D) AND (£) 

General: Recent enactment into law of 
S. 385, a bill to authorize technical training 
of all Federal employees, makes it desirable 
to amend section 313 (d) and (e). The 
President signed this training legislation on 
July 7, 1958. 

Section 313 (d): The special authority 
provided in this section for the training of 
Federal aviation employees at Federal and 
non-Federal institutions is now no longer 
needed because the act of July 7, 1958, re- 
ferred to above (72 Stat. 327) already gives 
the needed authority to the Administrator 
of FAA for the training of his employees. 

Section 313 (e): This section is amended 
simply to provide that the training of em- 
ployees of the Federal Aviation Agency shall 
be subject to the provisions of the act of 
July 7, 1958. All other provisions in this 
section are retained in order to authorize 
the Administrator to maintain and operate 
training facilities now in existence at Okla- 
homa City; train personnel of foreign gov- 
ernments or personnel of the aeronautical 
industry at these facilities; receive reim- 
bursement for the cost of training foreign 
personnel and personnel of the aeronautical 
industry. 

ADDITIONAL PERFECTING AMENDMENT TO S. 3880 

Delete section 204 (e), page 77. 

Reason: This section provides for the 
training of technical employees in CAB. 
This section should be deleted for the same 
reasons that section 313 (d) should be elimi- 
mated. Recent enactment into law of S. 385, 
signed by the President on July 7, makes 
this section unnecessary because all Fed- 
eral es are now authorized to provide 
for the training of employees under stand- 
ards and regulations to be issued by the 
Civil Service Commission. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bree in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the modified amendments 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] which, without objection, will 
be considered en bloc. 

The amendments, as modified, were 
agreed to, as follows, and the table of 
contents ordered corrected accordingly: 

On page 102, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all through line 16 on page 103. 

On page 103, line 18, in lieu of “(e)” in- 
sert “(d).” 

On page 104, line 4, after the perlod insert 
the following: “In providing any training to 
employees of the Agency or of other agencies 
of the Federal Government, the Adminis- 
trator shall be subject to the provisions of 
the act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 327).” 

On page 104, line 11, in lieu of “(f)” in- 
sert *{ e ) ” 

On page 54, in the table of contents, strike 
out “(d) Technical training of employees,” 
appearing under section 313, and redesignate 
subsections (e) and (f) of such section as 
subsections (d) and (e), respectively. 

On page 77, strike out section 204 (e). 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
cot ne my amendment identified as “7— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 65, 
in line 2, it is proposed to strike out the 
comma, after the word “hire”; and after 
the words “or the carriage of mail by 
aircraft,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “whether wholly by aircraft or 
partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation,”. 

On page 65, lines 17 through 19, it is 
proposed to change the comma to a 
period and strike out the words “whether 
such commerce moves wholly by aircraft 
or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation,” 

On page 65, line 24, after the words 
“or the carriage of mail by aircraft,” 
it is proposed to insert the words 
“whether wholly by aircraft or partly by 
aircraft and partly by other forms of 
transportation.” 

On page 66, lines 15 through 17, it is 
proposed to change the comma to a 
period and strike out the words “whether 
such commerce moves wholly by aircraft 
or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation,” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a purely technical one, 
but it is very necessary. It corrects 
what unquestionably was an error in 
printing the enrolled bill at the time of 
passage of the 1938 act. The phrase 
“whether such commerce moves wholly 
by aircraft or partly by aircraft and 
partly by other forms of transportation” 
was improperly indented in printing the 
enrolled bill in 1938, so that it appeared 
to modify only one subparagraph, rather 
than the entire definition. The error 
has been recognized by the Board, and 
the phrase has been uniformly construed 
to apply to the entire definition. How- 
ever, in including this definition, we in- 
advertently also included the typo- 
graphical error, which might be con- 
strued as a change in existing law where 
none is intended. 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). -The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, first 
I wish to say that I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the com- 
mittee which has reported this impor- 
tant measure, has done an excellent job. 
I believe that it constitutes an important 
step forward. 

This bill has resulted from recom- 
mendations made by Mr. CurTIs some 
time in May 1957, as I recall. 

In June of this year the President sent 
the Congress a message in which he rec- 
ommended the establishment of an avia- 
tion organization in which would be con- 
solidated, among other things, the essen- 
tial management functions necessary to 
support the common needs of our civil 
and military aviation. 

In the message submitted to the Con- 
gress, the President said: 

In accordance with this Congressional dl- 
rective, it had been my intention to submit 
recommendations -for a Federal Aviation 
Agency to the Congress early in the next ses- 
sion, The recent Maryland collision has 
made it apparent, however, that the need for 
action is so urgent that the consolidation 
should be undertaken now. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress 
enact at the earliest practicable date legisla- 
tion establishing a Federal Aviation Agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
and that the new agency be given the powers 
required for the effective performance of the 
responsibilities to be assigned to it. 


* Later in the message the President 
said: ‘ 

I recommend that the Federal Aviation 

Agency be given full and paramount author- 
ity over the use by aircraft of air space over 
the United States and its Territories ex- 
cept in circumstances of military emergency 
or urgent military necessity. 
. To assure maximum conformance with the 
plans, policies, and allocations of the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to air space, I rec- 
ommend that the legislation prohibit the 
construction or substantial alteration of any 
airport or missile site until prior notice has 
been given to the Administrator and he is 
afforded a reasonable time to advise as to 
the effect of such construction on the use 
of air space by aircraft. 


` Mr. President, I refer to those portions 
of the President’s message because of a 
series of events which has brought us to 
the development of this measure, which 
has been so carefully worked out by the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monronex]. I am very happy to speak 
in favor of the bill, because it estab- 
lishes such a Federal Aviation Agency. 
I am pleased to state that I was a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Aviation, 
which held comprehensive hearings on 
the bill. 

I favor enactment of the bill, with the 
exception of the provisions relating to 
the establishment of military and missile 
sites. Later, I shall call up my amend- 
ment, and shall discuss that question 
separately. 

In my opinion, the Senate must act 
favorably on Senate bill 3880, which will 
create a single aviation agency which 
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will be responsible for research and de- 
velopment installation, the maintenance 
and the operation of our aviation facili- 
ties, and air-traffic control. 

One of the greatest problems facing 
aviation at the present time, as was 
pointed out by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, is the need for a common system 
of air navigation, one which can be 
utilized by all—and by that I mean both 
military and civilian flyers. We must 
have greater air safety; and, to accom- 
plish this, we must develop a program 
under which all users will be flying un- 
der the same rules and will be utilizing a 
common system of navigation aids, com- 
munication facilities, and air-traffic con- 
trol. 

In my opinion, failure to act in the 
postwar years has led to the conditions 
which now exist. I do not believe enough 
research has been done in connection 
with this problem. As a result, we may 
not be able to take advantage with suffi- 
cient rapidity of the advances which 
have been made in aviation. The jet age 
is upon us, and is bringing many addi- 
tional problems to which we have only 
partial answers. In view of the great 
speed of jet planes, comprehensive plan- 
ning and more accurate information are 
needed in order to meet the problems of 
the air age. 

Some Senators have discussed the 
TACAN-VOR/DME controversy. At this 
time I shall not discuss it in detail, be- 
cause it is well known. In my opinion, 
the pending bill will prevent a similar 
controversy in the future. 

Much concern has been evidenced by 
officials of the military establishments 
regarding the effects the bill will have on 
the military forces. I believe that the 
bill, as amended by the amendment I 
shall propose and which is cosponsored 
in by the Senators from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker and Mr. LauscHe] will provide 
adequately for the participation of mili- 
tary personnel, and thus will eliminate 
some of the objections to the bill. 

The safeguards proposed by my amend- 
ment will permit our military forces to 
carry out their responsibilities without 
being hampered in any manner. 

With reference to the air-space prob- 
lem, I was somewhat surprised to learn 
from Gen. Elwood R. Quesada that 
“present diffused responsibility for al- 
lotting air space has contributed to a 
congested condition in large sectors of 
the country, forcing serious inflexibili- 
ties upon both civil and defense opera- 
tions.” 

This witness urged “prompt settlement 
of air-space problems in the future will 
depend upon developing clear national 
policy regarding the equitable use of air 
space by all users.” The FAA must de- 
termine what that policy shall be. 

To me this bill represents great for- 
ward steps in aviation law. It has been 
needed for a long time. 

I may point out this is the only phase 
of the legislation pending before the 
Senate to which I have any objection. 
That objection will be taken care of by 
the amendment which I mentioned a 
moment ago, and which is printed and 
on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
amend my printed amendment, to which 
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I have referred. The amendment which 
I propose to the printed amendment, 
which is designated as 7-10-58—J, would 
add, after the words “or alternation on 
the use of air space by aircraft,” ap- 
pearing in lines 2 and 3 of page 2 of 
the bill, the following new sentence: 

In case of a disagreement between the 
Administrator and the Department of De- 
fense, the Administrator may appeal to the 
President for final determination, 


I understand I may modify my 
amendment in that manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his own 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. My 
amendment is so modified. 

The reason I objected in the commit- 
tee deliberations to the final form of 
the bill was that I thought the Military 
Establishment of my country and those 
in charge of its military forces should 
have the right to determine what they 
should be required to do in order to meet 
adequately the defense requirements of 
our Nation, I wish to say quite frankly 
to the Senate this afternoon that the 
amendment, which I shall call up in a 
moment, was drafted by reason of the 
testimony of and the position taken by 
the Department of Defense, particularly 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense. I 
think the amendment is needed by way 
of clarification of the measure presently 
before the Senate. 

When we stop and think that there are 
less than 2,000 civilian aircraft, and 
from 37,000 to 39,000 military aircraft, 
and more than 50,000 or 60,000 general 
aircraft using airfields; when we realize 
that military aircraft used for defense 
and defense purposes are in the ratio of 
27,000 to 1,800 regular airline aircraft, 
then there is apparent in this measure 
a very fine attitude on the part of the 
Military Establishment to try to work 
out a practical bill in the interest of 
safety in air travel. 

I feel we must give consideration to 
the military side of the picture. We must 
depend on the Military Establishment 
for the defense of this country. I am 
perfectly willing to have the require- 
ments of the military forces included in 
the pending legislation. I know that 
many of the activities of the military 
have not been perfect. I know the mili- 
tary at times has been arbitrary in some 
respect, but, when the chips are really 
down, we must depend on the military 
for our defense requirements, and for 
the location of defense projects which 
are needed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to read into the 
Recorp a telegram, which will constitute 
the basis of the question which I am 
about to ask. The telegram which I re- 
ceived, reads as follows: 

In behalf of our 71,000 pilot and aircraft 
owner members we urge defeat of the 
Schoeppel amendment to S. 3880 which 
would exempt military from important safety 
provisions of the proposed Federal Aviation 
Administration and lead to dominate posi- 
tion of military over civil air commerce and 
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civil air policy. We understand bill and 
amendment to be voted Monday a. m. 
J. B. HARTRANFT, 
President, Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association. 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation is a very important organiza- 
tion. It is quite concerned over the 
amendment being proposed. I have a 
copy of the amendment on my desk, 
with the exception of the modification 
which the Senator has just obtained 
permission to make. 

Is there any justification for the fear 
expressed and set forth in the telegram 
regarding the amendment? The Sena- 
tor from Kansas is a member of the 
committee. He sat through all the hear- 
ings. He is familiar with the provisions 
of the bill, as well as what the pilots 
association and the commercial organi- 
zations had in mind at the time the bill 
was in process of preparation. 

The question concerns me very much, 
because I certainly would not want to 
support an amendment which would be 
opposed by the commercial pilots, as 
well as their organization, if they 
thought it would do injury to the pur- 
pose of the bill itself and to the purpose 
which we hope it will accomplish. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I know the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has always been in- 
terested in aviation, and certainly the 
great safety factors and features of avia- 
tion. I did not see the telegram until 
about an hour ago. If the amendment 
would do what the telegram implies, I 
would not offer it. 

Mr. THYE. That is why I raised the 
question. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad the 
Senator from Minnesota raised the ques- 
tion. The proposed amendment does 
not relate to the general safety pro- 
visions of the bill at all. It relates 
only to the location and the layout of 
airports. Even in the limited field of 
civil and military construction of air- 
ports both would be subject to the same 
requirement of advance notice to the 
Administrator. There would be no ques- 
tion of exemption of the military or 
domination by the military. That mat- 
ter has been made crystal clear by the 
additional change made in the amend- 
ment this afternoon, by adding the 
words: 

In case of a disagreement between the 
Administrator and the Department of De- 
fense the Administrator may appeal to the 
President for final determination. 


As I said at the beginning to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, the 
language relates only to the location and 
layout of the airports and missile sites 
and even in that limited field both would 
be treated alike. 

Mr. THYE. Suppose a military estab- 
lishment were already in being and a 
commercial airport were contemplated. 
There would be a question as to whether 
the commercial airport would be per- 
mitted to be located in the particular 
area, or whether such permission would 
be denied. In the event there was a 
question which the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Aviation Administrator 
could not resolve, they could carry the 
matter to the President, who would have 
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an opportunity to make a final review 
of all the questions involved; is that a 
correct understanding? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is correct, and es- 
pecially so if my amendment is adopted. 
I think inherently there would be that 
right. 

There is a provision in the bill which 
does not apply to airports in being or 
under construction. In any event, if 
there was a disagreement there would 
be a right of appeal to the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas has no rela- 
tionship at all to the control which the 
Aviation Administrator will have over 
the airways? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment is 
only applicable to the establishment of 
military air bases and military missile 
sites? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When there is a dif- 
ference of judgment between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Aviation 
Administrator, not with respect to the 
control of the airways but with regard 
to missile sites or air bases, then the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas would permit the Administrator 
to make an appeal to the President to 
procure the acceptance of the Adminis- 
trator’s view. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Administra- 
tor would have that right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 16 of the re- 
port there is a discussion of this issue, 
titled “Airport Site Control.” It really 
should be titled “Airport Site and Mis- 
sile Control.” 

In the second paragraph there appears 
this statement: 

Thus, section 308 provides, in substance, 
that no Federal funds shall be expended for 
the construction or substantial alteration of 
civil or military airports, missile sites, etc., 
until the location, plans, and layouts thereof 
have been approved by the Administrator. 


Am I correct in my understanding that 
this is the gist of the subject matter the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
seeks to reach? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The junior Senator 
from Ohio is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma, if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Kansas, 
to give his views on the matter. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the bill the 
approval of the location of military air 
bases and missile sites would in the final 
analysis reside with the new Aviation 
Administrator? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that would 
apply only so far as the location of the 
sites would interfere with the safety of 
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air traffic moving on our national air- 
ways or the landing patterns of im- 
portant airports. 

For example, I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, who has 
been so helpful with respect to the bill 
and who has participated so long in 
aviation matters would want to amplify 
the meaning of his answer to the Senator 
from Ohio a moment ago that site loca- 
tion has nothing to do with air safety. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator did not 
say that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Perhaps I was mis- 
taken. I gathered that was the gist of 
the statement; that the control of air- 
ways was a different subject from the 
control of landing fields and missile sites. 
As I understood the Senator, he gave an 
affirmative answer to the question which 
related to that subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thought the Senator 
from Kansas said that the final control 
of the airways would be with the new 
Aviation Administrator but the final con- 
trol and fixing of the military air bases 
and missile sites would be with the Presi- 
dent of the United States according to 
the proposal of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. On appeal. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The control would 
be with the military, unless it were ap- 
pealed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. What I wanted to 
make clear is that there is a direct and 
overwhelming relationship between the 
location of an airport—either military 
or civilian, or the location of a missile 
site, and the air traffic pattern above. 
One cannot control the airspace unless 
one controls what is going into the air. 
Certainly if we are to have an effective 
system of airways, protected against in- 
vasion by any civilian or military use 
which is contrary to safety, then we 
shall have to control the location of the 
bases from which the traffic originates. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter will not come to the President’s at- 
tention unless there is a dispute between 
the Defense Department and the Ad- 
ministrator. We do not want to burden 
the President with any additional duties, 
but if a dispute should arise then it 
could be resolved, and a final decision 
would be up to the President. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, according to 
the Schoeppel amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. According to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas. 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concede that there 
is a definite relationship between the 
maintaining of safety in the airways 
and the location of air bases and missile 
sites for the military. 

The Senator from Kansas and I are 
of the opinion that the important sub- 
ject of national defense with respect to 
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establishing military air bases and mis- 
sile sites ought to be left with the Presi- 
dent and not with an Aviation Adminis- 
trator, who, on the basis of comparison, 
has no responsibility equal to that of 
the President of the United States in 
maintaining the defense of the country. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, first, 
let me say that at least to some extent 
the genesis of the proposed legislation 
arises from a series of unhappy tragedies 
in the State from which Icome. I have 
been glad to lend my name to the ve- 
hicle which is now before the Senate. I 
pay my respects to my good friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Kan- 
sas, for the long and helpful labor to 
which he has devoted himself in con- 
nection with the bill now pending before 
the Senate. 

I must say, in all frankness, that I 
have some questions with respect to the 
Senator’s amendment. I should like to 
ask my good friend 2 or 3 questions. 

First, I believe this is a correct state- 
ment of the law today, but I should like 
to have the Senator enlighten me, and I 
should like to have my friend from Ohio 
lend me his ears. 

Under the present law, when the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force deter- 
mines, as a matter of national policy, 
that it needs to establish a new military 
installation in the town of X, located in 
the State of Y, it must come to the 
Congress and have the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate 
approve in advance the acquisition of 
the property which the military believes 
is necessary. Do I state the situation 
correctly? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is my under- 
standing. 

There is also a provision under which, 
if the amount involved exceeds $25,000, 
the military must come before the ap- 
propriate committees. The Congress 
and the committees of the Congress hold 
the purse strings, and obviously, when 
the military representatives come before 
the committees of Congress, they must 
justify their request. Appropriations are 
made to the military, leaving it up to 
the judgment of the military as to where 
and when it should proceed in the in- 
Stallation of certain defense projects. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If that be true, then 
I believe, in arriving at our decision as 
to what to do with the pending amend- 
ment, we must recognize that the law 
today does not lodge in the President of 
the United States the determination as 
to when and how new military installa- 
tions shall be established. The present 
law provides that that decision shall be 
made by the Armed Services Committees 
of the Congress of the United States, 
based upon an appropriate request by 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, We must not forget 
the fact that in the provision requiring 
the Armed Forces to come before the 
Armed Services Committees, there is in- 
volved the figure of $25,000. That 
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would seem to guarantee that the Armed 
Services Committees are desirous of tak- 
ing a look at the purchases made, to be 
sure that there is no extravagance. 
The Armed Services Committees finally 
say, “We will decide where your missile 
sites and your military air bases shall 
go,” having in mind prudence in expen- 
diture. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If I may comment on 
that statement, I must respectfully dis- 
agree. My mind goes back a year or two 
ago, when the United States Navy deter- 
mined that the needs of national security 
required the acquisition in the State of 
California of a large segment of produc- 
tive agricultural land. Many of the 
people living in that area were opposed 
to the military coming in. We can un- 
derstand their feelings. So far as the 
Senator from Ohio and I are concerned, 
we would agree that great weight should 
be given to what the Navy believes it 
ought to have. 

The Navy representatives appeared be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee; and 
in opposition to the Navy came citizens 
from my State. In that instance, I re- 
spectfully say to my good friend from 
Ohio, in my judgment the decision was 
not based on the amount of money in- 
volved so much as upon the question of 
policy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Forgetting for the 
moment what the motivating factor was 
in formulating the judgment, I should 
say that in the defense of the country a 
situation of that type ought not to occur. 
Under the Constitution, the President is 
the Commander in Chief of the military 
forces and the militia of the Nation when 
it is called into the service of the Federal 
Government. With him lies the full re- 
sponsibility. By the terms of the pend- 
ing bill, we would take from him the 
ability to fulfill his responsibility, and 
place it in the hands of an administrator, 
responsible to no one, and who could not 
be recalled at an election. 

As for myself, I would say, let the 
President decide the question, and let it 
not be decided by some appointee of 
the President who is not answerable to 
the public. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The only point I make 
to my good friend is this: If I correctly 
understand the existing law, it vests in 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress the right to 
exercise policy judgment with respect to 
a military decision to acquire military 
property for a new base. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They do so because 
the Congress has control of the purse, 
and it will continue to have control of 
the purse, regardless of what is done 
with respect to this amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me finish. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that the Congress will continue to have 
control of the pursestrings, and that the 
military must come before the Appro- 
priations Committees. But when the 
law requires—as it does today—that the 
military come also before the Armed 
Services Committees, there are two com- 
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mitteees in each House of Congress be- 
fore which the military must justify a 
proposed expenditure of public moneys, 
in the acquisition of property on which 
a new base is to be established. If 
that is correct—and I believe it is— 
there is a question in my mind with re- 
spect to the amendment which my three 
good friends are supporting. 

If what we have just been discussing 
is a fairly correct statement of the law, 
I ask the Senator from Kansas whether 
the adoption of his amendment would 
in any respect change the present re- 
quirement that the Defense Department 
must come to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees in cases in which the expendi- 
ture is more than $25,000? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I do not believe it 
would. I have not been advised that it 
would. I firmly believe that the mili- 
tary would still have to come to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress, 
which will control the purse strings, un- 
der certain conditions, and decide what 
is to happen to the request. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Based upon the study 
I have made of the subject, I would 
have to concur in the answer given by 
the Senator from Kansas; and if there 
is a difference of opinion in that connec- 
tion it ought to be asserted by those 
who understand the situation to be 
different. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If there were a disagree- 
ment between the Federal Aviation 
Administrator and the Defense Depart- 
ment, ultimately the Secretary of De- 
fense would make the decision on the 
part of the military, because he would 
have to resolve any question which 
might arise among the various defense 
agencies. If such a question could not 
be resolved between the two men, it 
would have to be ultimately resolved by 
the President of the United States. Is 
not that what is proposed by the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. The Administrator would 
not have power over the Defense De- 
partment as to where the installation 
of the Defense Department would be 
located. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. 
derstanding also. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to be absolutely 
certain, because the defense of the 
country, in the final analysis, involves 
the security and safety of the Nation. 
The Administrator will try to prescribe 
rules and regulations to safeguard the 
lives of every person who uses the air- 
ways. If the two agencies—the Admin- 
istrator, who handles the safety of the 
airports and individual passengers, as 
well as the property which is involved, 
and the Defense Department, which has 
the responsibility for the security of this 
Nation—become deadlocked in an en- 
deavor to determine what the decision 
should be, the President must study the 
question and make the final decision. 


That is my un- 
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What the Senator is trying to do is make 
certain that there shall not be a dead- 
lock between the two agencies within 
the family of the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. On 
the other hand—and I should like to be 
corrected if I do not have an accurate 
understanding of it—the bill without the 
amendment provides that the word of 
the Administrator shall be final against 
the Department of Defense. When the 
Administrator says, “You cannot build 
a missile site and cannot build a mili- 
tary base,” the Department of Defense 
is precluded from doing so, unless it ap- 
peals to the Armed Forces Committee of 
the Senate and the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee of the House, and there procures 
a reversal by both committees of the 
decision of the Administrator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the Senate will 
permit, I should like to continue my ex- 
planation of the amendment. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to create and establish 
a Federal Aviation Agency which will 
have at its head an Administrator whose 
duty it shall be to provide for the safe 
and efficient use of all airspace, under 
the control of the United States, by both 
civil and military aircraft, and to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such a manner as to 
aid in its development and safety. 

In most respects, this bill goes a long 
way toward clearing up present confu- 
sion in responsibility for control of the 
use of airspace. Paragraphs (b) and (c) 
of section 308 of the bill under consid- 
eration would, however, in my judg- 
ment, result in continued confusion of 
responsibility. 

That is the section to which my 
amendment refers. These paragraphs 
would provide that no Federal funds 
shall be expended for acquisition, estab- 
lishment, construction, or substantial al- 
teration of any military airport, landing 
area, or rocket or missile site unless 1 of 
2 conditions is met, 

The first condition is that a request 
for appropriations for the proposed con- 
struction, or for authorization of such 
appropriation must have been presented 
to the Congress with the knowledge of 
the Administrator who shall advise the 
Congress as to the effect of the proposal 
in the safe and efficient use of airspace 
by aircraft. The second condition is that 
the Administrator must have approved 
the proposed construction. 

Insofar as the first condition is con- 
cerned, it is apparent that, in many 
situations, particularly where the estab- 
lishment of new military bases and mis- 
sile sites is involved, the military de- 
partments do not have available at the 
time of requesting Congressional au- 
thorization the type of specific informa- 
tion which the Administrator would need 
in order to advise the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress as to the effect such 
proposed installations would have upon 
the safe and efficient use of airspace by 
aircraft. The budget cycle frequently 
requires that military bases and missile 
sites be authorized by Congress even 
though the detailed layout, and some- 
times even the exact location, of the 
base or site have not been developed, if 
delays with serious consequences to na- 
tional defense are to be avoided. The 
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Administrator would need to have de- 
tailed information as to exact location, 
runway layouts, and specifications of 
structures before he could meet in any 
meaningful fashion the requirements 
which would be imposed by section 308 
(b). It is, therefore, felt that this pro- 
vision should not be retained. 

Mr. President, this is the view of the 
Department of Defense. It is the view 
of General Quesada. It is the view of 
the Secretary of Defense. I recall also 
one occasion in the proceedings when it 
was stated that it is also the view of 
General LeMay, in whom I have great 
confidence in connection with the de- 
fense of the Nation. 

Insofar as the second condition is con- 
cerned, the requirement of approval by 
the Administrator would enable that of- 
ficial to veto or delay the carrying out 
of deployment of military forces and fa- 
cilities. ‘This decision is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Defense in 
defending our Nation. 

The pending bill undertakes to amel- 
iorate this condition by providing in 
308 (c) that if such approval is not 
forthcoming, the proposal may be 
brought to the Committees on Armed 
Services of both Houses where the ex- 
penditure may be authorized by appro- 
priate concurrent action of the commit- 
tees. This action of the committee 
would override either an adverse deci- 
sion of the Administrator or no action 
by him. 

I have great confidence in the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate, as well as in the 
membership of the Committee on Armed 
Forces of the House. However, we are 
all familiar with the concern of the ex- 
ecutive branch with respect to legisla- 
tion which would divide -esponsibility 
for making decisions in the administra- 
tion of the laws between the President 
and the Congress. The present section 
308 (c) would have this effect. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly what I be- 
lieve to be the general desire of all of us 
to establish as soon as possible this sin- 
gle Federal aviation agency with respon- 
sibility to control the use of the airways 
by all aircraft—both military and civil. 

In the interest, therefore, of establish- 
ing this agency promptly, I urge that 
the provisions of sections 308 (b) and (c), 
which are necessarily controversial, be 
deleted and that the amendment which 
Senator Bricker, Senator Lauscne, and I 
have introduced be substituted in lieu 
thereof: 

This amendment would provide that 
no airport or landing area, civil or mili- 
tary, or missile or rocket site shall be 
acquired, established, or constructed, or 
any runway layout substantially altered, 
unless reasonable prior notice thereof 
is given to the Administrator of the new 
agency so that he may advise as to the 
effects of such construction on the use of 
airspace by aircraft. 

Mr. President, I believe that my 
‘amendment will accomplish the pur- 
poses sought by the present language of 
the bill. I am hopeful that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Senators who have heard the amend- 
ment read will have noted that the 
amendment provides, in case of disagree- 
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ment between the Administrator and the 
Department of Defense, that the Admin- 
istrator may appeal to the President for 
final determination. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it is signifi- 
cant to emphasize the language con- 
tained in the amendment just read. 
The Senator from Kansas has pointed 
out that his amendment provides that— 

No airport or landing area, civil or mili- 
tary, or missile or rocket site shall be ac- 
quired, established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered, unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator— 


Of the new agency— 
so that he may advise as to the effects of 
such acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or alteration on the use of airspace by 
aircraft, 


Following that, if the Department of 
Defense determines to proceed, the 
amendment provides that the Adminis- 
trator can go to the President, and there 
seek to procure a reversal of the judg- 
ment of the Department of Defense, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If there is a dis- 
pute, after the notice has been given, the 
opportunity is offered to refer the ques- 
tion to the Chief Executive of the Nation. 

At present we have a President who is 
a military man and a great military 
leader. He is skilled in military opera- 
tions in many fields, as has been demon- 
strated by his record. 

The bill goes a long way to provide a 
means of cooperation between the mili- 
tary authorities and the civilian author- 
ities, and in working out a splendid rela- 
tionship between them. We shall not 
always have a military man as President. 
The bill is not meant for 2 or 3 years or 
for the term of the present President. 
The bill goes beyond that. There is no 
reason for me to feel that proper safe- 
guards will not be provided by the pres- 
ent persons in authority in the military 
department, including the present Presi- 
dent. Certainly no one will assume that 
the President, with his responsibility for 
the defense of this country, will act 
arbitrarily. 

I do not have access to the classified 
information which is available to Sena- 
tors who are members of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. But I have reason 
to believe from what I have been told 
by responsible sources that the defense 
activities of the Nation are moving at a 
pretty fast pace. There may be an abso- 
lute necessity for the military depart- 
ment, for strategic reasons, based on 
classified information which they and 
they alone possess, to establish airbases 
or missile-launching centers at certain 
places. 

I, for one, want to see the military 
authorities, who I believe have the desire 
to protect my Nation, given the right and 
opportunity to do so. That is what the 
amendment proposes to do. 

This matter was discussed in the execu- 
tive sessions of the subcommittee and 
the full committee. Frankly, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
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gave excellent reasons for disagreeing 
with us. I respect him for his reasons, 
as I know he respects those who dis- 
agree with this phase of the bill. 

Tam not a military man—I served only 
a little while in World War I—but I am 
interested in preserving the responsibili- 
ties of the military, to make certain that 
the country is adequately defended. 

If I knew what Russia was going to do 
in the days to come, if I felt that what 
I am proposing would not assist in the 
protection of our way of life, I would not 
be asking for the safeguards the amend- 
ment proposes. But I, for one, want to 
give the military the necessary author- 
ity, because they are responsible for de- 
fending not only my Nation but also the 
nations of the world which are depending 
on us. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I think the Senator from 
Kansas has brought up a very, very im- 
portant point. The amendment is not 
only a safeguard to enable the military 
to have installations wherever they may 
desire them; it is likewise a safeguard 
for commercial aviation. In the event 
the military proposed an installation 
which jeopardized an existing commer- 
cial airport, where there was an enor- 
mous investment, an opportunity would 
be afforded to place the question before 
the President, if a deadlock ensued on 
the issue. 

I have in mind the Metropolitan Air- 
port Commission in Minnesota, under 
which Wold-Chamberlain Field is oper- 
ated. That commission was established 
by authorization of the State legislature, 
in order to consolidate the aviation oper- 
ations of St. Paul and Minneapolis at 
one airport to serve the entire area, be- 
cause the Twin Cities naturally were try- 
ing to develop separate airports. 

It was necessary to consolidate the op- 
erations of all the miltiary depart- 
ments—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Na- 
tional Guard—together with the com- 
mercial operations. The airspace was 
insufficient, and there was congestion 
and great danger. Accidents occurred 
which not only were destructive to per- 
sonal property, but resulted in the loss of 
many lives. 

In the course of the past year I have 
worked with all my ability to bring about 
a transfer of the military operations to 
the new installation to be located away 
from the Metropolitan Airport Commis- 
sion’s Wold-Chamberlain Airport at 
Minneapolis. 

So I can see a safeguard in two ways. 
If a question arises as to whether com- 
mercial and military aviation are operat- 
ing in conflict with each other, the ques- 
tion can be presented to the President, 
so that the difficulties with the military 
can be resolved. The amendment now 
under consideration provides a means 
which will enable the President to be 
the final arbiter of questions which may 
arise between the two agencies. 

I have received a telegram which is 
signed by W.-A. Patterson, president of 
United Airlines, which reads: 

Immediate establishment of strong Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency as provided in S. 3880 
is vital to the safety of aviation in the United 
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States. I believe best interests of all airways 
and airports, both military and civil, can 
best be served by enactment of legislation 
in its present form at the earliest possible 
moment, 


The telegram reads “present form.” 
That would exclude the amendment we 
are now considering. But after hear- 
ing the discussion, I believe it is neces- 
sary to strengthen the bill by the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Kansas 
has offered. 

I am not unmindful of all the work 
which was done by the committee in the 
development of the bill before it was 
reported. But, is I have said, I think a 
safeguard is provided by the amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. The bill makes a tremendous 
stride with respect to air safety. It cur- 
tails some of the abuses heretofore 
chargeable to the military. It has the 
great effect at this stage of the proceed- 
ings of placing all control under a single 
Administrator. Yet the military will be 
protected. 

But as I view the amendment, when 
there is a dispute in which the differ- 
ences cannot be resolved, the matter will 
be referred to the President. I think it 
is proper to do so. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the able Senator from Kan- 
sas believes his amendment will not alter 
or affect the present law which requires 
the Department of Defense to submit 
the necessary requests to the Armed 
Services Committees and then to the 
Appropriations Committees when any 
new installations are desired? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct; it 
will not. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If that is the inten- 
tion with which the amendment is of- 
fered, do not we, if we adopt the amend- 
ment, say to the military, “First, you 
must have your new missile base or 
rocket base approved by the Armed 
Services Committees; second, you must 
have the Appropriations Committees of 
the two Houses of Congress approve the 
necessary appropriation; third, you must 
obtain the approval of the new Aviation 
Administrator; or, fourth, if the new 
Administrator does not give his ap- 
proval, you must get the President to 
approve.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I do not think the 
bill contains any provision—and cer- 
tainly there is none in my amendment— 
which would preclude the responsibility 
of the Congress and the respective Con- 
gressional committees to inquire search- 
ingly into the need and necessity for 
authorizations and appropriations, for 
defense purposes, for airfields, missile 
bases, and so forth. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But why would not 
that procedure in itself be enough—as 
the present law provides? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The sites for a 
number of installations for defense pur- 
poses would be covered by overall ap- 
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propriations in the discretion of the mil- 
itary. I think that is perfectly proper. 
Often the exact location of the site is 
not specified in the first instance. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
the amendment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas has offered, it pro- 
vides that no military bases shall be 
established unless reasonable prior no- 
tice has been given the Administrator. 
In other words, the military will not 
be allowed to establish a base where 
they think it important for the security 
of the Nation unless they so advise the 
Administrator of the proposed new 
Agency. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Adminis- 
trator disagrees with the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
would be expressed through the Secre- 
tary of Defense, then the President 
shall make a decision on this adminis- 
trative matter; and the last line of the 
amendment so reads, does it not? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to say to 
my friend, the Senator from Kansas, 
that although I have the greatest re- 
spect for my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and although I believe he has 
done an outstanding job on this meas- 
ure—one of the outstanding jobs which 
has been done since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate—nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that this is an administrative mat- 
ter in a world in which even this morn- 
ing we were very much worried about 
developments around the globe. 

If the President, as Commander in 
Chief, could not decide on a question 
of this sort, after the Administrator of 
the new Agency had been raised prac- 
tically to the level of the Secretary of 
Defense, then I would be worried about 
the future security of our country in the 
air-atomic space age. 

I am sure the Senator from Kansas 
will agree with me that the normal con- 
stitutional limitations applicable to any 
action by the executive branch will still 
be in force, will they not? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. They will. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the land were 
not owned by the Government, for ex- 
ample, the Armed Services Committees 
would have to approve any land pur- 
crom prior to construction, would they 
no 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is my under- 
standing. That is why I said to the 
Senator from California that I did not 
understand that the amendment would 
impair, change, or alter that approach. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Only in case the 
land was already owned by the Govern- 
ment——. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on his long 
experience with Congressional action in 
cases of this sort, will not the Senator 
from Kansas agree with me that it would 
be relatively easy for the Congress to 
express its disapproval of such a pro- 
posed base, as the Congressional com- 
mittees understood the proposal? 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Knowing how 
zealously the Congressional committees 
safeguard their prerogatives, I certainly 
think those safeguards would apply, and 
that—as the Senator from Missouri so 
well pointed out a while ago—we thus 
return to the proposition that, first, no- 
tice must be given to the Administrator 
established by the bill. In short, he 
would be placed in a position where he 
would be practically on the Cabinet 
level, and subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. This arrangement would apply 
to both military and civil aviation mat- 
ters of this sort. Only in the event of 
a dispute would he have the right to re- 
quest the President to make the decision 
in regard to such a matter. So I think 
the proper safeguards are provided. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been very much 
interested in the colloquy between the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL] and my good friend, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMInc- 
Ton], and also from the point of view of 
the interest of my friend, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], in 
having the matter determined by the ap- 
propriate Congressional committees. 

As a former executive, I am inclined 
to believe that this is an administrative 
function, not a legislative function. On 
the other hand, I am concerned that an 
attempt might be made to bypass the ap- 
propriate Congressional committees. 

So I should like to ask my friend, who 
is the sponsor of the amendment, to ex- 
amine it again, particularly in line 7, 
where reference is made to “reasonable 
prior notice thereof given the Adminis- 
trator so that he may advise as to the 
effects of such acquisition.” Whom is 
he supposed to advise? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I believe he would 
advise the person or the agency, through 
its proper representatives. 

Mr. CLARK. Would not he advise all 
other interested parties, agencies, and 
individuals? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I think any reason- 
able Administrator would, and I would 
expect him to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. Would not he also ad- 
vise the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It would be very 
safe and practical for him to do so, and 
I should think he would. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Kansas be willing to modify his amend- 
ment so as to insert, after the word “ad- 
vise”, language such as the following: 

With the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and all other interested agencies. 


I suggest that modification, because 
as the amendment now reads, it is rather 
indefinite as to whom he is supposed to 
advise. If we clarify the amendment, so 
that it will provide that he shall advise 
the relevant Congressional committees, 
I think the objective of my friend the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], will be met; and then it will be 
very clear, by means of the amendment, 
that this is an administrative, not a leg- 
islative, matter. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Kansas yield 
to me? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I cannot conceive that 
the military would ever bypass the 
Armed Services Committees or the Ap- 
priations Committees; I do not believe 
the military would select a location and 
would try to develop it without having 
first proceeded through both the legis- 
lative committees and the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Mr. CLARK. Then what is the ob- 
jection to saying so in the amendment? 

Mr. THYE. I would agree; but again I 
say that this matter relates to a situation 
which administratively never could exist, 
because in the first instance the military 
will have to justify such an installation; 
and, second, the matter must be taken 
up with the Appropriations Committees, 
and the need for the funds would have 
to be justified before the Appropriations 
Committees would ever recommend the 
necessary appropriation or before the 
legislative committees would ever recom- 
mend the necessary authorization. 

Mr. CLARK. I make that suggestion 
in the hope of reaching a compromise 
which will meet the legitimate points of 
view of both sides to this issue, so it will 
be possible to have the amendment 
adopted, whereas otherwise it will not be. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I must say the 
suggestion of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania appeals to 
me, because it in no sense takes away 
executive authority. It simply, in ef- 
fect, orders the Administrator to notify 
the Congress of what he plans and why 
he believes as he does. Then the matter 
continues to be handled as an executive 
matter in the executive department. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that I personally 
have no objection to the suggestion. 
However, there are two cosponsors to 
my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. One of whom is pres- 
ent, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER]. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
would be opposed to making it manda- 
tory that any such recommendations be 
submitted to the committee, because the 
committee might not be in Washington. 
If the committee were not in the city, 
it would delay the whole program, if 
such a provision were mandatory. 
Furthermore, if the committee had some 
responsibility in the matter, there might 
be some reason for such a provision, but 
the committee has no such responsi- 
bility, and would not have under the 
amendment, So I do not think any- 
thing effective would be accomplished 
by the suggestion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I think it might be an 
encumbering provision. I think it 
might delay unnecessarily the accom- 
plishment of the end result we wish to 
bring about. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio 
is an excellent lawyer. I wonder if he 
will go over the language of the amend- 
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ment with me, because I do not think he 
has followed what I have in mind. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, I wish to say I have no objec- 
tion to the suggestion that the ad- 
ministrator may advise with the com- 
mittee. I would not want the provision 
to be compulsory, because the committee 
might not be here in Washington, and 
there might be an unnecessary delay. 
That is my main objection to the sug- 
gestion. What is involved is not a legis- 
lative function; it is an administrative 
function. I do not see any reasonable 
objection to the suggestion if the provi- 
sion is permissive. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to have 
the views of the cosponsor of my amend- 
ment, the senior Senator from Ohio. 
As I indicated a short while ago, I 
would have no objection to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield, so that I 
may suggest an amendment to his 


amendment? 
I shall be glad to 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas, offered for himself and certain 
of his colleagues, be amended by in- 
serting in line 7 thereof, after the word 
“advise” the following language: 

With the—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that no amendment is 
pending except the committee amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas is not before the Senate. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas will state it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it in order for 
the Senator from Kansas to offer his 
amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian has advised the Chair 
that the Senator from Kansas may make 
any changes he wishes to make in his 
amendment, and offer it at this time in 
any form he desires. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas been offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not been offered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my suggestion until the Senator 
from Kansas offers his amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas will state it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Are all the com- 
mittee amendments—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senator that 
there is only one committee amendment 
before the Senate. It is a complete sub- 
stitute. Amendments may be offered to 
the committee substitute, which is being 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment, 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to call up the amendment which 
I have at the desk, with the modifica- 
tion I have heretofore indicated, insert- 
ing the words: 

In case of a disagreement between the Ad- 
ministrator and the Department of Defense 
the Administrator may appeal to the Presi- 
Gent for final determination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
matter beginning on page 96, line 18, 
through line 2 on page 98, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by 
the Administrator under section 307 of this 
act, no airport or landing area, civil or mili- 
tary, or missile or rocket site shall be ac- 
quired, established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered, unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator so that he may advise as to 
the effects of such acquisition, establish- 
ment, construction, or alteration on the use 
of airspace by aircraft. In case of a dis- 
agreement between the Administrator and 
the Department of Defense the Adminis- 
trator may appeal to the President for final 
determination. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my good friend 
from Kansas whether in the light of the 
colloquy we had a few minutes ago he 
is willing to modify his amendment by 
inserting in line 7 thereof, after the word 
“advise” the words “with the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and other 
interested agencies.” 

The amendment as then modified 
would read, in part, as follows: 

No airport or landing area, civil or military, 
or missile or rocket site shall be acquired, 
established, or constructed, or any runway 
layout substantially altered, unless reason- 
able prior notice thereof is given the Ad- 
ministrator so that he may advise with the 
appropriate committees of the Congress and 
other interested agencies as to the effects of 
such acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or alteration on the use of airspace by 
aircraft. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I would have no 
objection personally to that modifica- 
tion, and I would accept it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I understand the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has some language 
he would like to propose. Certainly the 
amendment would be considerably im- 
proved if, in addition to the words sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CLARK], the language sug- 
gested by the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] were included. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. My suggestion is that 
es last sentence should be changed to 
read: 

In case of a disagreement between the 
Administrator and the Department of De- 
fense the matter may be appealed to the 
President for final determination, 
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My reason for making that suggestion 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas is that I think the idea of civilian 
control is the dominant aspect of the 
bill. We certainly do not want to make 
one party a plaintiff and one party a de- 
fendant, or to indicate any weighting of 
the relationship between one agency of 
Government and another. By the elim- 
ination of the necessity for the Admin- 
istrator to take the appeal, as it were, 
I think we would put the parties at least 
on a parity leaving it to the executive 
department to settle its own troubles and 
carry out the spirit of civilian control, 
which, as I understand, is the dominant 
purpose of the bill and the reason I had 
the honor to be a cosponsor of the bill 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, who pioneered the effort. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that I certainly would have no objection 
to that language. As a matter of fact, I 
think it would be proper that the word- 
ing be included. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
If the Senator would make that his own 
amendment by modification, it would 
relieve us of the necessity for making 
such a request. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there is a slight change which should 
be made in the language for clarifica- 
tion. On line 3, the language reads: 

No airport or landing area, civil or mili- 
tary. 


The language should read: 


No military airport or landing area, or 
missile, or rocket site shall be acquired. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, if 
these changes are made in the amend- 
ment will the Senator accept it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The main purpose 
of the language in the bill as it is before 
the Senate is to provide that the Agency 
shall be a civil aviation agency and that 
the civil government shall be concerned 
with these activities. 

My quarrel with the military was that 
the position they took generally was to 
the effect that it was all right to have 
military participation in the new agency 
even to the extent of having a military 
man in uniform as a Deputy Adminis- 
trator, with a whole staff of military 
people, but still the agency could not say 
“No” to an unwise location of a missile 
site or military airport. It looked to me 
as though the military wanted to have it 
both ways, as though the military wanted 
to have a strong voice in the Agency but 
not have anybody look at anything the 
military wished to place anywhere it 
wished to locate it. The testimony will 
so reveal. 

The amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator has been changed to 
provide an appeal, which up until yester- 
day the military was unwilling to have, 
since it would be possible to override 
their wishes or look at something they 
wished to place somewhere. Secondly, 
there was originally no reference to any 
right to come to Congress or any right 
of the Administrator to make his views 
known to Congress. 

I believe that under the original 
amendment we would have had a very 
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bad situation, and one which might have 
changed the whole complexion of the 
bill. It would have placed this Agency 
in the position of a subsidiary of the 
Pentagon instead of a civilian agency. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas {Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] have 
worked out, I think, a compromise which 
arrives at almost the same position set 
forth by the original committee lan- 
guage, by having the civilian authority 
responsible for where the bases are to 
be located. The language would not give 
unbridled authority to the military to 
locate bases wherever and whenever they 
wished, or to override the Administrator 
simply because the military wanted to 
put a base where they decided it ought 
to be. 

I certainly feel that with the amend- 
ment put forward by the distinguished 
Senators in this form we would have an 
impact of civilian control, and yet the 
right of the military to be properly pro- 
tected on appeal would be retained. 
With that understanding, appreciating 
the efforts to get together and resolve a 
question which has been before us some 
3 or 4 weeks, for myself and I believe for 
other members of the committee I would 
accept the language of the Senator as 
proposed, with the amendments of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I desire to thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma for his most 
practical comments. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the amendment be stated in its 
modified form, to show the final changes 
which have been suggested and agreed 
to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of 
the matter beginning on page 96, line 18, 
through line 2 on page 98, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by 
the Administrator under section 307 of this 
act, no airport or landing area, civil or mili- 
tary, or missile or rocket site shall be ac- 
quired, established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered, unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator so that he may advise with 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
and other interested agencies as to the effects 
of such acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or alteration on the use of airspace by 
aircraft. In case of a disagreement between 
the Administrator and the Department of 
Defense the matter may be appealed to the 
President for final determination. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 
Vote! 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there still is the language difficulty on 
line 3. The language of the distin- 
guish Senator’s original amendment 
reads: “no airport or landing area, civil 
or military.” 


Vote! 
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‘We propose, so that the language will 
be more clear, the wording: “no military 
airport or landing area, or missile or 
rocket site.” 

The suggestion is merely to strike out 
the words “civil or military” in lines 3 
and 4 and to insert the word “military” 
in line 3 after the word “no” and before 
the word “airport.” 

There would be no appeal in regard to 
& civil airport, when the Administrator 
says it could be built. The word “civil” 
is not needed there. It applies only to 
the military. The language which I 
have suggested would read: “no military 
airport, or landing area, or missile or 
rocket site.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I think the Sena. 
tor is correct, and I am glad to accept 
that modification. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I can- 
not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out commending the committee, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and all 
the other members of the subcommittee 
for the excellent and constructive work 
they have done in the hearings and in 
the preparation of the bill. 

A movement along this line started 
about 5 years ago. The late Senator 
McCarran introduced a bill to amend 
the original act, of which he was the 
author. It contained many of the pro- 
visions in the bill now before the Senate. 
Hearings were held, but nothing was 
accomplished. 

The need was becoming more and 
more apparent. Then the Curtis com- 
mittee made its report, which was the 
basic report to the Congress on the need 
for a bill similar to this, or a bill of 
some kind to protect the public. 

That committee has done excellent 
work in cooperation with the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee in the 
consideration of the bill. In the com- 
mittee I voted against the provision in 
the pending bill for the reason that I 
do not believe it is a proper function of 
a legislative committee to have the 
power of veto over an administrative 
act. I do not like to see the executive 
department of the Government have 
the authority to interfere with the 
proper functioning of the Congress, and 
vice versa. I do not think we should 
set ourselves up as a power over the 
acts of the administration. We have the 
responsibility of laying down the law; 
and Congress having once laid down the 
law, I think the administration ought 
to be in the hands of the executive de- 
partment, or an independent agency 
such as the one here proposed. 

I am satisfied with the amendments 
which have been suggested. I am happy 
with the result. I think the situation is 
adequately protected. 

I commend the Senator from Kansas 
for his amendment, and the Senator 
from Oklahoma for accepting it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
The bill before us represents a tremen- 
dous labor. Often labors of this magni- 
tude are taken for granted. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, have answered the cry 
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of a great number of people. In my 
State, I do not think there has been a 
more distinguished group of letter 
writers than those urging that this sort 
of action be taken in answer to the wave 
of air disasters, 

I think we should all, on behalf of the 
millions of people we represent, express 
our appreciation for the hard work 
which has been done, and for the privi- 
lege of adding our mite toward getting 
the bill through the Senate. I hope it 
will speedily be passed and become law. 

I think it is very important for us to 
understand the situation. In my State, 
I find that the men charged with the 
heaviest executive responsibility, with 
the future, in terms of employment, of 
millions of human beings, are urging 
that this action be taken, in order to 
give them some peace of mind, because 
they use the airways so extensively. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma and his associates 
on both sides of the aisle, who have done 
a fine job, and I express my gratitude to 
them on behalf of the millions of people 
in the State of New York—and espe- 
cially executives—who use the airways 
so frequently. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to the 
committee for the fine job it has done. 
Especially, do I wish to commend the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Mownroney] for the 
magnificent work he has done. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma 1 or 2 brief ques- 
tions relative to the entire problem. 
Before doing so, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleague 
relative to the diligent effort he has made 
in behalf of better air safety in the 
United States. I am very proud to have 
been a cosponsor of this piece of legis- 
lation. 

I discussed this question with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma some 
time ago. I believe I discussed it with 
him yesterday. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma anticipate at the present time 
any further studies of the operations of 
airway traffic control? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, indeed. I 
think the question of making the service 
more attractive for the men in the con- 
trol towers, who are subjected to 
tremendously nerve-wracking conditions, 
requires very careful study. A careful 
personnel study is required, as to the 
physical fitness of such employees, and 
as to the possibility of early retirement. 

In addition, the Administrator is re- 
quired by the terms of the bill to report 
on a personnel system to provide for con- 
tinuity of employment of the personnel 
in the event of war. That study must 
be made and reported to us within about 
a year. 

There are many other features, in- 
cluding training and more rapid promo- 
tion, which must be considered, 

There is a vast need in the field of 
aviation medicine. I hope we can urge 
the Administrator to make a study of 
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that question. I hope he can undertake 
such a study as he puts this Agency to- 
gether and lines it up to fulfill the needs 
of the present day jet age operation of 
aircraft. 

With respect to all these matters, 
there must be continuing study on the 
part of the Administrator, looking to the 
modernization of the Agency to meet 
all the needs, of the men who fly the 
planes and the passengers who ride 
them, and of the country which the 
Agency serves. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am delighted with that reassurance 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

I should like to mention some of the 
deficiencies which I have found in 
nearly 30 years of fiying over the coun- 
try, relating to the enforcement of reg- 
ulations. Let me make it perfectly clear 
that I do not apply these remarks to the 
fine men who operate our airway traffic 
control. I have always found them to 
be extremely cooperative and under- 
standing. I believe them to be ahead of 
the science, rather than behind it. 

In my judgment, in order to make 
flying as safe as possible when we are 
concerned with something operated by 
a human being, we should abide by the 
simple, basic regulations which have 
been prescribed since the beginning of 
controlled fiying in this country. Let 
me invite the attention of the Senator 
to a few facts. 

In nearly 30 years of flying, I have 
never been asked to show my license at 
any airport. 

In nearly that many years of instru- 
ment flying, neither I nor any other 
pilot I know of has ever been asked to 
show a ticket indicating that the in- 
dividual in question was entitled to clear 
the airways and to fiy the airways on 
instruments. 

I have never been asked to show my 
medical certificate, showing that I had 
a proper medical examination during the 
previous year. 

I mention these things not by way of 
criticism, because I realize that the CAA 
has been understaffed for many years. 
I point out that we have other areas to 
go into if we are to make flying perfectly 
safe. 

Today it is not necessary to obtain a 
written clearance, or clearance of an 
airway traffic control to fly anywhere 
in the country, unless it be under instru- 
ment conditions. 

I could take off in my plane this 
afternoon and fiy from any airport in 
this vicinity to any other airport in the 
United States. I would be risking my 
own neck, and if I went down no one 
would know where I was. 

A great amount of flying today under 
10,000 feet should require at least writ- 
ten clearance, telephone clearance, or 
radio clearance, so that the airway traf- 
fic controller might know that such and 
such sized airplane was on the airways, 
off the airways, or crossing the airways, 
so that other traffic would not be en- 
dangered by running into unknown 
traffic. 

Years of flying have convinced me 
that this laxity must not continue. We 
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must provide the CAA with the person- 
nel to see that these things are done. 

It is sometimes very convenient to be 
able to hop into a plane and go. 

We must instill in the pilots a desire 
for compliance. I should like to call 
attention also—in the hope that in the 
continuing study of this matter some 
thought will be given to it—to the main- 
tenance of flight proficiency by private 
and commercial pilots who do not fly 
regularly. In the Air Force and Navy 
and Marine Corps there are such regu- 
lations for the maintenance of flight 
proficiency. As it happens, there are 
some pilots who do not fly for months 
on end, and who take off under instru- 
ment conditions and under almost any 
kind of conditions without being aware 
of changes in rules. Rules are issued 
so frequently, it requires the services 
of one girl in my office to keep my flight 
maintenance book up to date with the 
notices which I receive from a Denver 
service to which I subscribe. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for bringing the pending bill before the 
Senate. I am extremely interested in 
the subject, particularly as a pilot. I 
believe the bill will go a long way toward 
solving many of the problems which we 
who fly encounter. However, it must be 
remembered that we who fly are human 
beings. We must limit the possibility 
of human error as much as possible to 
the error which will occur normally 
from failure of the human mind and 
from a human mistake. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
Oklahoma for introducing the bill and 
I thank him for allowing me to co- 
sponsor it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for his kind words 
and also for the splendid comment he 
made with respect to certain deficien- 
cies which need to be improved as we 
move into the jet age. ‘The Senator, as 
a jet pilot, is well aware of these prob- 
lems, with which many of the CAA in- 
spectors are not familiar. What the 
Senator has told us today and the help 
he has given in the drafting of the bill 
will certainly be of great help to who- 
ever heads the new agency. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement in support of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BENNETT 


I wish to express my support of Senate bill 
$880, to establish an independent Federal 
aviation agency. I agree wholeheartedly 
with President Eisenhower when he called 
for the establishment of such an agency. In 
his message of June 13, 1958, he said: 

“Recent midair collisions of aircraft, occa- 
sioning tragic losses of human life, have em- 
phasized the need for a system of air-traffic 
management which will prevent, within the 
limits of human ingenuity, a recurrence of 
such accidents, 

“In this message, accordingly, I am recom- 
mending to the Congress the establishment 
of an aviation organization.in which would 
be consolidated, among other things, all the 
essential management functions necessary to 
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support the common needs of our civil and 
military aviation.” 

Note that the President is concerned about 
the common needs of both civil and military 
aviation. I wish to comment on this in a 
minute, 

First, concerning the need for such legisla- 
tion. I myself use the airlines to no small 
extent, as do most of the Members of this 
body. So, in a sense, there is a bit of per- 
sonal urgency in my first thoughts about 
the proposed bill. But, to broaden it some, 
we in the Intermountain West, despite a 
lesser congestion problem than the more 
heavily populated east and west coasts, have 
a real concern over the problem of midair 
collisions. Perhaps you will recall the acci- 
dent of June 80, 1956, in which two commer- 
cial airliners crashed over Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., killing 128 persons. Memory of this 
accident may have been dimmed somewhat 
by the more recent collisions, but it has not 
been dimmed for those of us who live close 
to the scene. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the 
need for the establishment of an independ- 
ent Federal aviation agency, and I hope that 
we can accomplish this task as soon as pos- 
sible; but I would like to make a few com- 
ments about some matters relating to the 
bill which are of concern to me. In these 
comments I wish to draw on observations 
sent to me by the Utah State Aeronautics 
Commission and the aviation committee of 
the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 

I am not making here formal recommenda- 
tions, nor am I proposing formal amend- 
ments to the bill, but I offer these observa- 
tions in the way of warnings or cautions to 
this body in its thinking about the proposed 
legislation. I know that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has worked 
long and hard, as have the administration 
agencies concerned, to come up with a work- 
able piece of legislation. I commend them 
for their diligent efforts. My only purpose 
here is to remind us to keep our perspective 
as we make a final formulation of the bill. 

I was glad that the committee took very 
seriously the perplexing problem of the na- 
ture of military participation in the Agency. 
I was glad to see military participation re- 
stricted to those functions involving true 
joint civil-military interests. I think it is 
important that the proposed Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, as is the present Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, be essentially a civilian 
agency—and thus in keeping with tradi- 
tional form of government in this country. 
I feel that the act should not allow the 
military, directly or indirectly, to control or 
be in a position to exert strong or undue in- 
fluences over this Agency established for the 
purpose of coping with a situation for which 
the military is the major cause. 

I am anxiously awaiting the President's 
recommendations concerning the operations 
and administration of the Agency in the 
event of war or other emergency, which the 
committee indicates will be forthcoming 
soon. 

I hope the proposed law is not interpreted 
by some to mean that the safety of aero- 
nautics and the efficient utilization of air- 
space requires preemption by the Federal 
Government of any and all airspace which 
might be designated by the Administrator as 
“navigable airspace.” It is conceivable that 
all airspace could be designated as suitable 
for the navigation of aircraft, and I urge that 
the Administrator's power of designation be 
limited by specific provisions of the act so 
that State and local governments might re- 
tain control over vast areas of airspace which, 
I am sure, are not needed to effectuate the 
purposes of the act. 

I also urge close cooperation between the 
Agency and the various States in matters of 
common concern. This is particularly true 
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with respect to States such as Utah that have 
active and well-staffed State aeronautic com- 
missions, Not only should the Administra- 
tor consult, advise, and cooperate with local 
and State authorities, but he should avail 
himself of the services, records, and facilities 
of such State agencies. 

And in this connection, State and local 
governments should continue to manage and 
control local airports and should have a 
voice in the policies, procedures, rules, and 
regulations established by the Administrator 
for such Federal airways as may be estab- 
lished, 

Finally, I hope that we do not become 
blinded to the interests of local aviation in 
our rush to correct problems created by high 
speed, high altitude civil and military air- 
craft. I hope that this body will remember 
that, compared to the total aeronautics fleet 
in the United States, the high-speed, high- 
altitude aircraft constitute a very small 
minority. It would be unfair to penalize the 
thousands of airmen operating in the lower 
atmosphere, say below 8,000 feet, at slower 
speeds and in relative safety, under visual 
flight rules, or the “see and be seen” concept. 

Again, I urge the enactment of this bill, 
but in keeping with the views I have here 
outlined, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment, as modi- 
fied, offered by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL], is agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee, as 
amended, is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
offered, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
many people have said very kind things 
about the bill, of which there are 34 
sponsors. In addition, much help has 
been given to those of us who worked on 
the bill by Mr. Thomas D. Finney, Jr., 
of my office, and by Mr. Robert T. Mur- 
phy, of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We have had the 
assistance of many persons in the execu- 
tive agencies and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Of particular help has been 
Gen. Pete Quesada and his fine staff, 
who served as the general coordinators 
through whom the administration con- 
sidered our bill and through whom it 
forwarded its suggestions. I would not 
want the occasion to go by without pay- 
ing tribute to General Quesada, who 
played such an important part in bring- 
ing the various departments and agen- 
cies together, and in bringing about 
agreement in a large measure by almost 
every agency. We had the cooperation 
also of the aviation organizations: the 
Air Transport Association, the Airline 
Pilots Association, the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association, the National 
Business Aircraft Association, the Air- 
port Operators Council, the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials, the 
General Aviation Facilities Planning 
Group, the National Aviation Trades 
Association, the Air Traffic Control As- 
sociation, and the constant encourage- 
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ment of W. A. Patterson of United Air 
Lines. 

In addition we have had the help of 
many individuals, both inside and out- 
side aviation. All helped to make pos- 
sible the bill before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3880) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, to 
provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to 
best foster its development and safety, 
and to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and 
military aircraft.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


A DECADE IN A BISHOP'S LIFE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for 3 
centuries and a quarter the people of 
Rhode Island have cherished the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom and tolerance 
implanted by Roger Williams, who gave 
to its pioneer colony the appropriate 
name of Providence. The character of 
the State has flourished in the contribu- 
tions of many faiths. Its history, like all 
history, is the sum of the human ex- 
periences of men who have given it the 
spiritual direction and civic support, 
having for their goal the common wel- 
fare of their neighbors, whom they 
must love as themselves. 

Today is a milestone in the life of 
such a man. It is his anniversary as 
an individual. But because of the au- 
thority he holds and because of the 
affection in which he is held by all 
segments of our community, his per- 
sonal observance is, in fact, a public 
occasion. 

And because his talents have been 
recognized and commanded far beyond 
the immediate sphere of his authority, 
it is fitting that, amid all our alarms 
and concerns, we should give a moment 
to share with the people of all Rhode 
Island their appreciation of the 10th 
anniversary of the consecration of the 
Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney as 
the fifth bishop of the Roman Catholic 
diocease of Providence, which is coex- 
tensive with the State of Rhode Island. 

Ten years may be a brief chapter in 
the three centuries of our history. But it 
is an important chapter in the life of a 
man who has lived all his days among 
the people he was so preeminently to 
serve. As a boy, student, and humble 
priest, he lived close to the necessities 
of human existence—the human needs as 
well as the spiritual needs—as he ad- 
vanced from parish administrator to be 
first rector of Our Lady of Providence 
Seminary, his last post before elevation 
to the authority of bishop. 

Those in the Senate of the United 
States with long memories will be stirred 
by the fact that Our Lady of Providence 
Seminary is upon the one-time estate of 
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the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, who 
served in this Chamber from 1881 to 
1911—one of the most powerful figures in 
the world history of his times. 

Consecrated on July 14, 1948 by the 
Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, 
D. D., Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, Bishop McVinney has given to his 
diocese and to his State a decade of 
achievements. Annually the 25 agencies 
of public service, extending from the 
cradle to the sunset of life, which are 
the responsibilities of Bishop McVinney, 
are the beneficiaries of a charity appeal 
in which the entire community, without 
regard to race, color, or creed, respond in 
ever-increasing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, This is reciprocal, because those 
agencies are administered with no dis- 
tinction as to creed, color, or race. 

In addition to the great hospitals, 
schools of nursing, boys’ center, and 
activities of these agencies, Bishop Mc- 
Vinney is noted as a builder. In 10 years 
he has erected 15 new schools, 18 new 
churches, and 14 new convents. On the 
horizon are 10 new schools, including 2 
new high schools, and extensions of hos- 
pital facilities. These are part of the 
physical contribution to the welfare of 
the State, a sense of responsibility felt 
by a bishop who knows his State so well 
and loves it so much, 

It is only a part of the long and lovely 
story that is told in a special edition of 
Providence Visitor, the diocesan news- 
paper, in which all Rhode Island industry 
and individuals universally are today 
voicing their regard for this high priest, 
humble neighbor, and helpful friend in 
our State, where tolerance takes the 
practical form of appreciative common 
interest. 

This anniversary is, indeed, an occa- 
sion of general rejoicing—for our State 
as well as His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Russell J. MeVinney. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FOUR TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 
EXPIRED JUNE 30—MULTILATERAL 
AND BILATERAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS CANCELED UPON 60 AND 180 
DAYS’ NOTICE, RESPECTIVELY— 
AMERICAN WORKINGMEN AND IN- 
VESTORS BACK IN BUSINESS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act expired on June 
30, 1958. 

Unless and until the act has been ex- 
tended neither the State Department nor 
the 37 nations, of which we are one, sit- 
ting in Geneva, Switzerland, can make 
further trade agreements. 

TERMINATION UPON 60 AND 180 DAYS’ NOTICE 


All existing multilateral and bilateral 
trade agreements to which the United 
States is a contracting party are now 
subject, in accordance with the terms 
thereof, to termination upon the expira- 
tion of 60 days and 180 days, respec- 
tively, after either the United States or 
the respective foreign country gives no- 
tice to the other party of its intention to 
terminate the agreement. 

In that event the adjustment of such 
flexible duties or tariffs on all such prod- 
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ucts revert to the Tariff Commission an 
agent of Congress to be continually ad- 
justed on the basis of fair and reason- 
able competition. 

‘Technically such notice is given to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
in the case of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—GATT—and to the 
respective nation in the case of a bi- 
lateral trade agreement. 

The Tariff Commission, in their letter 
to me dated January 29, said: 


The United States could, under the above- 
mentioned procedures, eliminate all trade 
agreement obligations. In these circum- 
stances, the statutory rates of duty (or in 
certain instances, the rates established pur- 
suant to section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930) 
for the articles currently covered by trade- 
agreement concessions would become effec- 
tive. With respect to those articles covered 
in the GATT and not previously or presently 
covered in a bilateral agreement, the rein- 
statement of the effectiveness of the statu- 
tory rates of duty thereon could be accom- 
plished solely by withdrawal from the GATT. 
With respect to those articles covered in the 
GATT, which are also covered in the bilateral 
agreement between the United States and a 
foreign country that is now a contracting 
party to the GATT, and the bilateral agree- 
ment has not been terminated, termination 
of the bilateral agreement in question, in 
addition to withdrawal from GATT, would 
be necessary to bring about the effectiveness 
of the statutory rates. Finally, with respect 
to those articles covered only in a currently 
effective bilateral agreement, termination of 
the said agreement would be necessary for 
the reinstatement of the statutory rates of 
duty. 

ADJUSTMENT FLEXIBLE TARIFF REVERTS TO TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


Under such conditions then all prod- 
ucts included in trade agreements to 
which this Nation is a party, revert to 
the Tariff Commission, an agent of Con- 
gress—the flexible tariff or duty to be 
adjusted in accordance with section 336 
of the “Equalization of Costs of Produc- 
tion” act—the 1930 Tariff Act, Public 
Law 361. 

I read excerpts from section 336 of 
Public Law 361: 

(a) Change of classification or duties: In 
order to put into force and effect the policy 
of Congress by this act intended, the Com- 
mission (1) upon request of the President, 
or (2) upon the resolution of elther or both 
Houses of Congress, or (3) upon its own mo- 
tion, or (4) when in the judgment of the 
Commission there is good and sufficient rea- 
son therefor, upon application of any inter- 
ested party, shall investigate the differences 
in the costs of production of any domestic 
article and of any like or similar foreign 
article, In the course of the investigation 
the Commission shall hold hearings and give 
reasonable public notice thereof, and shall 
afford reasonable opportunity for parties 
interested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard at such hearings. * * * If 
the Commission finds it shown by the invest- 
igation that the duties expressly fixed by 
statute do not equalize the differences in the 
costs of production of the domestic article 
and the like or similar foreign article when 
produced in the principal competing country, 
the Commission shall specify in its report 
such increases or decreases in rates of duty 
expressly fixed by statute (including any 
necessary change in classification) as it finds 
shown by the investigation to be necessary 
to equalize such differences, 
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The only limitation is the provision 
limiting the Tariff Commission to a fiex- 
ible adjustment of the tariff of 50 percent 
up or down as the equalization of costs 
of production may indicate. 

This limitation can be removed or en- 
larged by Congress at any time. How- 
ever, since, upon cancellation, the tariff 
reverts to the statutory rates set in the 
1930 Tariff Act, in many cases the 50 
percent may do the job. 

THE CONSTITUTION—THE SEPARATION 
OF POWERS 

The Constitution, in its separation of 
powers, pointedly places the regulation 
of foreign trade through the adjustment 
of the duties, imposts, and excises which 
we call tariffs, in the legislation branch 
under article I, section 8. 

It places the fixing of foreign policy 
in the executive branch under article II, 
section 2. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act tieing 
the two together under the Executive is 
clearly unconstitutional. 

The table on exports from 1909 to 
and including 1957 shows that if we de- 
duct the amount of money we give the 
foreign nations each year to buy our 
goods—and the subsidies paid on ex- 
ported goods—that the percentage, in 
dollar value, of our exportable goods 
going abroad in profitable trade has not 
materially changed since the passage of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

It is simply a question of whether or 
not the Senate wants to extend the act 
which clearly amends the Constitution 
of the United States without submitting 
the question to the people, as provided 
in that document. 

THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT— 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SENATE FLOOR 

Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
as extended to June 30 of this year, the 
President could and did trade a part and 
practically all of some industries to for- 
eign nations when he considered that 
his foreign policy would be furthered 
thereby. The Secretary of State, Hon. 
John Foster Dulles, so testified that he 
had that power. 

The Senate Finance Committee’s 
amendment provides that before the 
President can bypass the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation in an escape 
clause action, he must first secure a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of Congress. 
The Committee further recommended 
that a tie vote by the Commission would 
be considered in favor of the industry. 

The Senate Finance Committee re- 
duced the House extension provision of 
5 years to 3 years and the further re- 
duction of such duties or tariffs from 25 
to 15 percent. 

In the National Security provision of 
the act the Senate Finance Committee 
provided that the President must take 
into consideration the effect on national 
security of a weakening of the country’s 
economy by excessive imports of indi- 
vidual products. There is no question 
but that the weakening of our economic 
structure also weakens our defensive 
power. 

COMMITTEE INVESTIGATE EFFECT 


In addition the committee provided 
for a nine-member bipartisan Commis- 
sion to be composed of three members 
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appointed by the President, none of 
whom may be members of the executive 
branch, three from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, and three from the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, to inves- 
tigate and report on the international 
trade agreement policy of the United 
States and to recommend improvement 
in policies, measures, and practices. 
The 1934 Trade Agreements Act should 
not be extended beyond June 30, 1958. 


However, if the act is to be extended 
the Senate Finance Committee’s recom- 
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mendations provide a partial return to 
the legislative branch control of foreign 
trade, as provided in the Constitution. 
PROFITABLE FOREIGN TRADE 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the United 
States production of movable goods, pro- 
portion exported, and foreign aid, for 
the selected years 1909-57. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


United States production of movable goods, proportion exported, and foreign aid, selected 
years 1909-57 


[Millions of dollars unless otherwise indicated] 


Esti- 


Net U. 8. 


mated | Total ex-| Ratio of | Military-| Govern- 
United rts of [exports to! ald ment |Net U.S. Ratio of 
States Jnited | movable- | exports | grants | Govern- | Sumof | Col.2 | col.8 
produc- States goods from other ment | cols. 4, 5,| minus to 
Calendar year tion of |merchan-| produc- | United than loans ! and 6 col, 7 col, 1 
movable dise tion States | military- 
goods aid ship- 
ments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) iva) (8) (9) 
Percent Percent 
17, 437 1,70 9.8 1,701 9.8 
20, 599 2, 071 10,1 2, 071 10.1 
47, 210 7, 750 16,4 5, 383 11.4 
, 396 , 379 13.1 30 , 409 13. 2 
44, 853 4, 091 Be Gh ADEE E ae AS , 182 3 
48, 341 4,819 10.0 —27 —27 4, 846 10.0 
48, 035 4, 759 9.9 —46 —46 4, 805 10.0 
53, 502 5, 157 9.6 —38 —38 5,195 9.7 
, 885 2, 378 7.2 —21 —21 2, 309 7.3 
25, 326 1, 647 6.5 7 7 1, 640 6.5 
34, 133 2, 243 GG A E ESEA (9 (9 2, 243 6.6 
@) 2, 419 @) -1 -1 2, 420 @) 
44, 853 3, 299 7.4 4 (4) 3, 299 7.4 
@) 3, 057 @) 1 1 3, 056 ©) 
41,671 3, 123 7.5 15 15 3, 108 7.65 
47,671 3, 934 8.3 Sag 51 61 3, 883 8.1 
, 267 5, 020 7.8 932 391 1,323 3, 697 5.8 
89, 345 8, 003 9.0 @) 6, 304 221 6, 525 1, 478 1.7 
99, 851 12, 842 12.9 @) 12, 738 109 12, 847 m5 boo 
105, 617 14,377 13.6 3) 13, 845 231 14, 077 240 -2 
101, 411 10, 309 10,2 +) 6, 542 1,019 7, 561 2, 748 2.8 
101, 14 9, 950 9.8 s) 2,343 $2,701 5, 044 4, 906 4.8 
123, 799 15, 160 12.2 5) 1,90 | 63,907 5, 847 9, 313 7.5 
139, 728 12, 592 9.0 4) 4, 194 1, 024 5, 218 7,314 5.2 
123, 199 31, 986 9.5 @) 5, 207 652 5, 859 6, 077 4.9 
144, 527 10, 142 7.0 282 8, 484 156 3, 922 6, 200 4.3 
, 080 14, 879 9.0 1, 065 3, 035 156 4, 256 10, 623 6.4 
171, 540 15, 049 8.8 1, 997 1, 980 420 4,377 10, 672 6.2 
182, 674 15, 652 8.6 3,511 1,837 218 5, 566 10, 066 6.5 
175, 810 14, 981 8.5 2, 255 1,647 —93 3, 809 11,172 6.4 
193, 725 15, 421 8.0 1, 256 1,865 302 3, 423 1, 908 6.2 
202, 055 18, %40 9.4 1,757 1, 695 626 4, 078 14, 862 7.4 
208, 400 20, 630 9.9 1,355 1, 607 061 3, 923 16, 707 8.0 


1 Covers changes in both long- and short-term claims of the U. S. Government on foreign countries. 


? Not available. 

by a Census of Manufactures.) 
3 Not available. (See note 2.) 
4 Less than $50,000, 


(Prior to 1940, estimates of production of movable goods bave been prepared only for years covered 


* Military aid shipments under the war and postwar lend-lease and Greek-Turkish ald programs are included in 
col. 5. 
6 Excluding United States subscriptions of $323,000,000 in 1946 and $3,062,000,000 in 1947 to capital of International 


Bank and Monetary Fund. 


Source; Prepared from basic data of the Department of Commerce, June 1958, 


The above chart was prepared in an effort 
to obtain an accurate picture of what por- 
tion of our movable goods is being shipped 
abroad through the normal processes of in- 
ternational trade and without the benefit of 
subsidies, grants, gifts, and credits extend- 
ed to the countries receiving American prod- 
ucts at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
This objective has not been completely ac- 
complished, nor, in the absence of any Gov- 
ernment central authority collecting and col- 
lating the contributions, loans, barter deals, 
special donations, and exchanges of goods for 
foreign currencies made to or with foreign 
countries by our numerous and various Gov- 
ernment agencies at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, does it appear that a true 
picture can be given. 

For example, exports of farm products 
under the barter program authorized in title 
II of Public Law 480, are included in column 


2, showing total exports, but nowhere ap- 
pear in column 5 or 6 listing, respectively, 
grants other than military aid and Govern- 
ment loans. In 1957 more than $400 million 
worth of farm products were exported under 
the barter program. In 1956 barter “sales” 
totaled $299 million, and the year previously 
$125 million, 


FREE TRADE MINDED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Still Free Trade Minded,” pub- 
lished in the Reno Evening Gazette of 
April 28, 1958. The editorial clearly 
shows an example of the thinking of the 
State Department, representing the ad- 
ministration. 


1958 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL Free TRADE MINDED 

Finally, the Tariff Commission has recog- 
nized that the American producers of lead 
and zinc are in serious straits. These metals, 
the Commission now discovers, are being 
imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industries. 

But after this grudging admission, the 
Commission couldn't agree on how high 
tariffs should be on the two metals. As far 
as the Commission is concerned, the major 
problem is that the lead and zinc miners 
must be protected in Canada, Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Beigium, Luxembourg, Australia, 
South Africa, Yugoslavia, the Belgian Congo, 
and Italy. These countries might be of- 
fended if the United States gave preference 
to its own workers, its own industries, and 
its own taxpayers. 

Even when a large American industry has 
been reduced to a shadow, the free trade 
advocates think first of foreign workers and 
foreign enterprise, before they consider any 
relief for American workers and American 
investments. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Finance provided 
amendments which require a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress sup- 
porting the President if he seeks to over- 
ride the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission; and further, that a tie vote 
by the Commission will be interpreted as 
a vote recommending relief for the in- 
dustry. 

GATT—LEVELER OF NATION’S LIVING STANDARDS 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “GATT: 
Leveler of Nations,” written by Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt. GATT is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GATT: LEVELER OF NATIONS 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

(Miss Roosevelt, a veteran newspaper 
woman, writes frequently on medical, scien- 
tific, and political subjects.) 

If the Senate votes to extend the 1934 trade 
agreements under which GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) was created, 
it will be a vote for a lower American stand- 
ard of living. 

Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act (so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which expired June 30) Congress surrendered 
to the executive branch of the Government 
the right to regulate foreign commerce. 

The facts about this false front economy 
are revealed in “Mainline,” an authoritative 
book by Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, Repub- 
lican, of Nevada, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

Specifically, writes Senator MALONE, “GATT 
is shown to mean free trade for the United 
States; protection for everyone else—until 
&ll nations shall be brought to a common 
level in one economic world.” 

In article XII, enumerating exceptions in 
GATT: Any of the 37 member nations under 
GATT may “restrict the quantity or value of 
merchandise permitted to be imported” 
whenever it wishes to “safeguard its external 
financial position and balance of payments.” 

Which nations have a dollar shortage? 
Every other trading nation in the world ex- 
cept our own. GATT operates according to 
Karl Marx’s dictum in the Communist Mani- 
festo: “From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.” 
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A Senate decision not to renew the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act will cause all prod- 
ucts included under the multilateral trade 
agreements to revert to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, an agent of Congress, to be regulated 
under the 1930 flexible Tariff Acti On 6 
months’ notice to those nations, who are a 
party to the bilateral trade agreements, then 
such products also revert to the Tariff Com- 
mission. When they revert to the Tariff 
Commission they are regulated under sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 adjusting 
the flexible tariff to represent the difference 
in cost of a product here and its cost in 
the chief competing nation. 

GATT grew out of a UNESCO-sponsored 
document called Proposals for the Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment, which was 
prepared by three Communists in the Treas- 
ury Department: Harry Dexter White, V. 
Frank Coe, and Harold Glasser, This docu- 
ment gave rise to GATT which was signed in 
Geneva in 1947 under the auspices of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment. 

Under GATT our country has made over 
55,000 concessions, freezing or lowering 
America’s tariffs. An average reduction of 
68 percent is now in effect. This makes our 
tariffs the lowest of any major trading nation 
in the world. Almost half our imported 
goods come in duty free. 

Does this reduction raise wages for for- 
eign workers? Not in the least. Senator 
MALONE points out that this could only be 
done under a truly reciprocal flexible tariff 
system. Such a tariff system would levy an 
import duty equal to the difference in price 
between the imported article and its Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

“If we had that kini of tariff,” writes the 
Nevada Senator, “we would encourage for- 
eign producers to pay wages comparable to 
our own—because surely foreign producers 
would rather pay the money to their own 
workers rather than to pay it into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as a tariff.” 

Our tariff policies anger some of our natu- 
ral allies in the Western Hemisphere. Our 
industries get hurt so United States tax- 
payers are called on to subsidize them. The 
result is that Canadian citizens complain 
that our surplus disposal program holds a 
price umbrella over their greatest single ex- 
port commodity—wheat. 

And if GATT is no friend of foreign work- 
ers, it is even less the friend of American 
employees who lose their jobs because our 
farming and manufacturing industries can- 
not compete with the 10, 12, and 14 cents 
an hour paid in other parts of the world. 

Coal mining was the No. 1 industry in 33 
of the 156 distressed areas listed by the De- 
partment of Labor in 1955. Coal miners in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia queue up for 
relief checks, because the coal industry is 
being badly hurt by vast imports of foreign 
waste oil, including shipments from the Mid- 
dle East and Indonesia. 

Agricultural, textile, and chemical indus- 
tries have suffered. While our butter sur- 
pluses pile up we are actually importing for- 
eign butter. 

Furthermore, Senator MALONE warns, un- 
der the Coe-White-Glasser tariff policies, we 
are jeopardizing our defense program by “be- 
coming increasingly and alarmingly depend- 
ent upon distant sources for such vital ma- 
terials as uranium, manganese, industrial 
diamonds, and columbium.” 

If the 1934 Trade Agreements Act is al- 
lowed to die, workingmen and investors will 
again have equal access to American markets. 


RETURN TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
simple method of returning to the Con- 
stitution in the regulation of foreign 


1 Following 60 days’ notice to the Secre- 
tary General to the United Nations. 
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trade through the adjustment of the 
flexible duties or tariffs on the principle 
of fair and reasonable competition, giv- 
ing the American workingmen and in- 
vestors equal access to their own mar- 
kets, would be not to renew the 1930 Tar- 
iff Act, which expired on June 30 of this 
year. 

The bill reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, however, is a great 
improvement over the initial act of 1934 
as extended to June 30, 1958. 

Its proposed amendments to the act 
mark the first move in 24 years to re- 
turn to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


THE DAMS PAY OFF 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, we 
are having in my native State of Utah 
another example of the danger of de- 
pending upon natural streamflows in 
our semiarid area and of the wonder- 
ful blessings that Federal reclamation 
projects bring us in such trying times. 

Here is what one of the leading news- 
papers of Utah said editorially just last 
Friday: 

The importance of Federal reclamation 
projects to this region cannot be overem- 
phasized, and smaller dams and irrigation 
projects are playing a big part in tiding 
farms and communities through the crisis, 


Fortunately, we have been able to con- 
serve much of the water supplied during 
earlier months. 

The editorial continues: 

+ The mid-summer drought also emphasizes 
the need for increasing storage facilities 
where possible and for economical use of 
water supplies, still the only real limiting 
factor to prosperity and growth in the semi- 
arid West. 


There is no truer statement than that, 
as regards our area. 

Water is lifeblood to us. Conserva- 
tion of all our water is our urgent need. 

Since it pays for itself many times 
over, there is no more sound natural- 
resources development investment in 
America than our reclamation program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial I have just re- 
ferred to be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune of July 11, 1958] 
THe Dams Pay OFF 

Two months ago hydrologists were hailing 
the brightest water year in decades and 
the extended drought of the Southwest 
which had enveloped most of southern Utah, 
was believed over. 

About a month ago unseasonal hot 
weather in the wake of spring rains and 
heavy snow accumulations in the mountains 
caused fears of floods in several sections of 
the State. 

Now, after the seventh consecutive week 
of hot weather and precipitation deficiency, 
water shortages are mounting. Several 
communities, including Ogden, Moab and 
Kanab, have reported low pressure in their 
water systems due to heavy usage, and Moab 
has had to resort to restrictions. 

The weekly Utah weather and crop report 
says that water is still adequate where there 
are storage facilities but sections depending 
on runoff water are suffering from moisture 
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shortages. Unless a substantial rain occurs 
soon alfalfa and other irrigated crops and 
pasture will suffer. Fire danger is extremely 
high. The streamflow has dropped in most 
parts of Utah, in Juab County to a point 
below normal for the season. Nonirrigated 
crops have been hard hit, ranging from 0 
to 50 t of normal. Irrigated crops 
are still holding their own but rain is badly 
needed. 

All of this dramatizes again the precari- 
ousness of depending upon natural stream 
flows in the semi-arid West. The snow run- 
off and spring rains filled most reservoirs in 
the State—some for the first time in a dec- 
ade—and this water is currently saving most 
areas from severe losses. The importance of 
Federal reclamation projects to this region 
cannot be overemphasized, and smaller 
dams and irrigation projects are playing a 
big part in tiding farms and communities 
through the crisis. 

The midsummer drought also empha- 
sizes the need for increasing storage facili- 
ties where possible and for economical use 
of water supplies, still the only real limiting 
factor to prosperity and growth in the semi- 
arid West. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, only a 
few days ago Congress finally reached a 
decision—long overdue, in my opinion— 
to admit Alaska to the Union. Alaska 
statehood had been before Congress, in 
one form or another, since 1916. As long 
ago as 1948 it had received favorable 
action- by a committee of the House. 
The decision finally to grant admission 
was thus the climax of a long, hard 
campaign for equal treatment and equal 
political rights by the good people of 
Alaska. } 

I hope that we may now complete the 
work of granting full equality to our in- 
corporated Territories by admitting the 
only remaining area which fully quali- 
fies for admission—Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I realize there may be 
legitimate differences of opinion about 
the admission of any particular appli- 
cant for statehood. I know that some 
Senators are opposed to admitting Ha- 
waii on various grounds. I hope that the 
proposed legislation may be brought up 
for consideration, so that those argu- 
ments, may be presented, because I be- 
lieve they can all be answered. I shall 
not try to answer them all now. 

However, there are one or two argu- 
ments against statehood which, it seems 
to me, can no longer seriously be pre- 
sented by statehood opponents. One is 
the argument that Hawaii should not be 
admitted because it is not contiguous to 
the continental United States. That ar- 
gument has been dealt with by our ac- 
tion on Alaska. Alaska, like Hawaii, is 
separated from the compact block of 48 
States which used to be the geographical 
limits of our Union. Alaska having been 
admitted, the argument can no longer 
be made against Hawaii that it is non- 
contiguous. 

Secondly, it can no longer be argued 
against Hawaii that its population is 
insufficient. The population of Hawaii 
is about three times that of Alaska. If 
Alaska is entitled to two Senators, then 
so is Hawaii. 
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It is sometimes asked, What advan- 
tage will the United States gain by ad- 
mitting Hawaii to statehood? 

Mr. President, on 35 previous occa- 
sions this Nation has admitted States to 
the Union. What advantage has the 
United States gained from admitting 
those other States? 

To answer that question I ask Sena- 
tors to consider what would be the state 
of our Union today if such an argument 
had prevailed against the admission of 
the 35 States which have been added to 
the Original Thirteen. In each of those 
cases, the States already members of the 
Union were asked to share their power 
with newcomers. In each case, a grant 
of statehood meant two more Senators, 
plus additional Representatives, and 
thus a dilution of the power of the older 
States in Congress. 

Furthermore, in every single one of 
those cases, the population of the newly 
admitted State was comparatively small, 
far smaller than the populations of the 
States which were then already mem- 
bers. Many of the new States had less 
than 100,000 people when admitted. 

But suppose all those new States had 
been denied admission. The result would 
have been a political monstrosity. In- 
stead of our Union of 48 equal States— 
soon to be 49—we would have a situation 
in which all power was controlled by 
the people of 13 States, with the rest of 
the Nation held in subjection by the 
Original Thirteen. Today, the Thirteen 
Original States have barely one-third of 
our population, but theoretically it would 
have been possible for them to keep all 
the power in their own hands, to deny 
equality to the vast central and western 
parts of our Nation, and thus to exercise 
rule over the entire Nation for their own 
benefit. 

Of course, such a notion seems ridic- 
ulous to us today. But it is really no 
more ridiculous than the proposal to 
keep Hawaii in permanent subjection, 
after Hawaii has proved its right and 
ability to sustain the burdens of state- 
hood, to govern itself, and to share with 
the rest of us in the costs and privileges 
of equal status. 

We cannot keep Hawaii in a condition 
of inferiority forever. The Territory 
can no longer develop properly in Ter- 
ritorial status. It must have equality in 
order to continue to grow and to con- 
tribute to our American strength. If we 
know Hawaii will be admitted soon, why 
should we delay further in coming to 
the decision? 

Mr. President, I believe we should act 
now to admit the 50th State, and thus 
complete the work we have begun. 
There is still time in the 85th Congress 
to strengthen and increase our Nation 
by admitting another worthy member to 
our partnership of States. 

Evidence of the widespread public in- 
terest in this matter is found in the edi- 
torial and news columns of most news- 
papers. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a sampling of press com- 
ment from newspapers in various parts 
of the country. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
July 4, 1958} 
ALASKA’s IN—Now ror HAWAI 


The 85th Congress will be remembered 
chiefly, it is safe to say, as the one that 
managed to do what political wiseacres had 
long insisted couldn’t be done—that is, cut 
through the political finagling and make 
Alaska a State. 

It now has the opportunity to complete its 
job and add Hawaii also to the Union. 

The experts say it can’t be done, that time 
is too short. But the Alaska yote showed 
how wrong the experts can be. The mo- 
mentum built up for Alaska’s statehood 
could be used for Hawali’s benefit if the 
leadership of Congress sees fit to push to 
bring the bill onto the floor. 

No valid reason suggests itself why Hawail 
shouldn’t join its sister Territory in state- 
hood immediately. A number of impres- 
sive reasons suggest why it should, 

Both political party platforms stand four- 
square for statehood for both Territories. 
The administration favors statehood for 
both. Hawaii has been approved for state- 
hood by both Houses of Congress in the past, 
but, unfortunately, never in the same ses- 
sion. 

Hawaii has certainly met all the qualifica- 
tions for statehood, in most respects more 
thoroughly than has Alaska, 

Its population is three times that of Alas- 
ka, and its economy is well-developed and 
fully able to support the obilgations of state- 
hood. 

Its people have expressed themselves in 
favor of statehood many times. As Lorin P. 
Thurston, publisher of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, points out, “Over 80 percent of our 
sugar and pineapple executives, all of our 
public utilities, all of our transportation 
companies, the majority of our bankers and 
small businessmen, all of our newspapers, 
radio and TV stations, and the great bulk of 
our population is definitely for statehood 
now. That is a matter of public record.” 

Admission of Hawaii would greatly im- 
prove the feeling for America abroad, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. This country has 
been sadly maligned as bigoted from a racial 
point of view. A gesture of acceptance of 
multiracial Hawaii would help lay that lie 
to rest. 

What, also, of the moral obligation Con- 
gress has to approve Hawaiian statehood af- 
ter putting it off, year after year, for no rea- 
son but political machinations? 

Finally, what earthly good is there in go- 
ing to all the effort and expense of designing, 
approving, and producing a 49-star flag when 
it is so inevitable that we will soon have a 50- 
star one? 

Why not push Hawaiian statehood 
through this session and end one of the 
troublesome, time-wasting matters that has 
occupied Congress’ attention for so many 
years? 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of July 8, 
1958] 


Must Hawan Warr? 


Senator CHURCH, of Idaho, declared in a 
televised interview that Hawaii is ready for 
and deserving of statehood. And he indi- 
cated there was no question but that the 
Territory would be admitted, but not during 
the current session of Congress. 

A principal reason, he said, is that Con- 
gress is hurrying toward adjournment and 
there will not be time to get the statehood 
bill through. 

Senator CHURCH is a member of the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
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worked hard for Alaska statehood. He is 
also a Democrat, and Alaska historically has 
leaned strongly toward the Democratic 
Party. (Hawaii has tended to be Republi- 
can, although the legislature of each Ter- 
ritory at present is heavily Democratic.) 

As was demonstrated with Alaska last 
week, a statehood bill can sail through a 
Congressional chamber once the machinery 
is well oiled. 

Hawali’s readiness for statehood has been 
thoroughly investigated by Congress. More 
than 20 separate hearings have been held 
at which more than a thousand witnesses 
have been heard. Both parties are on rec- 
ord for admission. At different times both 
Chambers of Congress have voted for state- 
hood, the House in 1947, 1950, 1953, and 1954. 
The distance argument means nothing any 
more since the islands can be reached in a 
few hours by plane from San Francisco. 

In many ways Hawaii is better prepared 
for statehood than Alaska. There are no 
doubts about its ability to support itself 
economically as a State. Its population is 
half a million, all of them deprived of the 
privilege of voting for the President of the 
United States and their own Governor. Ha- 
waiians pay more than a quarter billion 
dollars a year in Federal taxes, without hav- 
ing any voting representation in Congress. 

Opposition to statehood stems mainly 
from the racial admixture that character- 
izes Hawaii’s population. 

The Communist issue (a House commit- 
tee reported a few years ago there were 
fewer than 100 Communists on the islands) 
is often dramatized in arguments against 
statehood, doubtless to camouflage the real 
nature of the opposition in the South. 

Several southern Democrats voted for 
statehood for Alaska and there has been 
some speculation since that this was a com- 
promise with the understanding that pres- 
sure for admitting Hawaii would be relaxed. 

Does this mean Hawaii must wait for a 
Republican-controlled Congress? We hope 
there was no deal made in the statehood 
issue. 

This would be a good year to show the 
people of the world that the United States 
is truly opposed to colonialism and accept 
both Territories into the democratic Union 
of States. 


[From the Navy Times of July 12, 1958] 
Wuy Nor 50 Stars? 


Only some legal formalities stand between 
the Territory of Alaska and full statehood 
in the Union. Next July 4 a 49th star will 
be sewn into Old Glory, assuming the Alas- 
kans hold a plebiscite to ratify the condi- 
tions of the statehood bill, and elect their 
two Senators and one Representative. 

This is a recognition for the 215,000 Amer- 
icans in Alaska that was long overdue. And 
it will, we hope, speedily unlatch the bu- 
reaucratic chokehold the Federal Govern- 
ment has had on that vast land since Secre- 
tary William Seward bought it from Czarist 
Russia for the paltry sum of $7.2 million. 

But why was the rich and heavily popu- 
lated Territory of Hawaii denied the same 
recognition as a full member of the Union of 
States? 

The whys are too many and too compli- 
cated to be told here. Some of the reasons 
why Hawaii was ignored by this Congress 
are not pretty. Political manipulation 
played a bigger part in keeping Hawaii a 
Territory than do the facts that Hawaii is 
a group of Pacific islands, more than 2,000 
miles off the mainland of America. Or that 
Hawaii is populated by an amazing mixture 
of races, Japanese, Koreans, Chinese, Ha- 
waiians, Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, and state- 
siders. 
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The fact that Hawaii has tended to yote 
Republican in most Territorial elections had 
much to do with the snubbing done to them 
by this Congress, which the Democrats con- 
trol. Had the half million people (more 
than twice as many as live in huge Alaska) 
been predominately Democrats we have little 
doubt that Hawaii would have waltzed into 
statehood with Alaska. 

To deny millions of good Americans the 
full rights of citizenship simply because they 
happen to be Republicans by a substantial 
margin is obviously unfair. Such action is 
beneath the dignity of a party that has pro- 
duced such men as Grover Cleveland, Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The 20-odd islands, large and small, popu- 
lated up to a density of 78 persons per 
square mile, that comprise the whole Ha- 
walian group have been United States pos- 
sessions since 1898. The people of Hawaii 
have had full territorial status since 1900, 
while Alaska was not given that standing 
until 1912. Furthermore, in passing, it 
should be noted, that we bought Alaska 
with gold, while the people of Hawaii joined 
themselves to the Nation by their own free 
will, after repeated petitions to Washington, 

With Congress now working with one eye on 
the job at hand and the other eye on the 
fall elections, there is a better than even 
chance the Hawaiians’ petition will go 
begging until next January, at least. This is 
a pity. Hawaii has fulfilled every condition 
Congress has imposed for recognition as a 
State. Both political parties, for years and 
years, have pledged themselves to work for 
full statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 
As Mark Twain once said about the weather, 
“everybody has talks about” statehood for 
Hawaii but up to now Congress has not done 
much about it. 

Obviously, there is a vocal minority op- 
posed to statehood for the island Territories, 
But their arguments against it are trans- 
parent and do not hold water. Hawaii is dis- 
tant from the rest of the States. So is 
Alaska, Hawaii, they say, is separated by a 
wide ocean from us. Alaska is separate geo- 
graphically by vast Canada. Some die-hards 
point out that Hawaii is populated by 
“Asiatics,” to a large extent. So what? 
Since when is citizenship based on the color 
of a man’s skin or the shape of his eyes. We 
seem to remember those same “Asiatics” liv- 
ing in Hawali fought mighty well for us when 
all the chips were down, in World War II, and 
again in Korea, 

It is our belief that the Hawaii statehood 
bill could and should pass the Congress now 
in session, Your letters to your own Sena- 
tors and your own Congressmen will help us 
get our 50th State. 


[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
of July 4, 1958] 


APPEAL From HAWAN 


Lorrin P. Thurston, publisher of the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser and chairman of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission is asking his fellow 
publishers in the United States to help bring 
Hawaii recognition to a vote in Congress at 
this session. 

In a letter to this newspaper, Mr. Thurston 
congratulates the Alaskans on their state- 
hood victory, and then points out Hawaii, 
with three times the population of Alaska, is 
far better able to support the costs of state- 
hood. 

He meets the communism issue head on 
by reminding that the great money interests 
of Hawaii are 80 percent for statehood now. 
“If the bugaboo of communism, which our 
enemies try consistently to inject into the 
picture in an effort to defeat statehood were 
as serious as they would have Members of 
Congress believe, why would these same busi- 
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ness interests whose ‘all’ is invested here, be 
so ardently for statehood?” 

This is a persuasive argument and there 
are many other equally persuasive why 
Hawaii should become the 50th State, and 
there is no good reason why statehood 
should not be granted now—at this session. 
[From the Bloomington (TIll.) Pantagraph of 

June 29, 1958] 
UNITED STATES TERRITORIES WANT IN, Not OUT 

Attitudes toward the United States by 
Alaskans and Hawaiians shouldn’t go un- 
noticed by colonials throughout the world. 

Much of the efforts of the underdeveloped 
countries in the last decade has been to break 
away from colonial powers and bask in the 
plethora of nationalism. 

Not so in Alaska and Hawaii. They have 
been working diligently and persistently to 
be made a part of the United States. They 
want very much to become the 49th and 50th 
States in the Union—and it looks as if Alaska 
is about to make it for No. 49. If so, Hawaii 
can’t be far behind. 

There must be a reason. France and Al- 
geria take note. 


[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian of 
June 26, 1958] 


Two STATES AT A TIME 


Something like the long battle over ad- 
mitting Alaska and Hawaii to the Union has 
generally taken place whenever the admis- 
sion of a new State was proposed. Vermont 
was an exception. Lying between New York 
and New Hampshire, it seemed to early Con- 
gresses a logical candidate for statehood. 

Kentucky came in soon as a counterbal- 
ance. This started the practice of admitting 
States in pairs, one northern and one south- 
ern, so as not to disturb the equilibrium be- 
tween slave territory and free. The custom 
was given up when the North began to pull 
ahead in number of States and in popula- 
tion. 

Dual admission was revived in 1912 when 
the GOP, thinking that New Mexico would 
vote Republican, was willing to admit Demo- 
cratic Arizona at the same time. As it 
turned out, the States have been almost 
equally Democratic. 

Partisan alinement is again a factor to- 
day. Alaska is thought to be mainly Dem- 
ocratic, Hawaii Republican. Political logic 
would be to admit both together. That may 
yet happen, though Alaska’s chances appear 
better than Hawaii's at present, 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of June 
20, 1958] 
STILL STALLING 


Hawaii and Alaska are in the same boat as 
far as their chances of becoming full-fledged 
States are concerned. Something or other 
always comes up that either delays action 
on their admission or rubs out their hopes. 

The latest development concerns Hawaii. 
The Hawaii statehood bill was at the top of 
the House Interior Committee’s agenda until 
Wednesday, when Chairman CLAIR ENGLE 
ruled that it had lost its place because the 
committee failed to meet to consider it last 
week. This displacement, say the propo- 
nents of statehood, will kill any chance of 
getting the measure through this year. 

If it hadn't been that technicality, it would 
have been something else. Both these Ter- 
ritories richly deserve membership in the 
Union. All they get from Congres is the 
run-around, 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
of July 2, 1958] 


THE 49TH STATE AND THE 50TH 


In a few months, after certain formalities 
are complied with, Alaska will become the 
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49th State of the Union, the first to be ad- 
mitted since 1912, when New Mexico and 
Arizona became the 47th and 48th States 
respectively. 

Thus Congress has finally carried out a 
pledge which both the Democrats and re- 
publicans have been repeating in their plat- 
forms for years. A substantial majority of 
both House and Senate decided that Alaska 
was ready for statehood, which indeed it is. 
And if Alaska is ready, this makes the case 
for Hawaii even more compelling. It is 
time now for Congress to fulfill the pledge 
of Hawaiian statehood, which has also been 
a platform promise of both parties of long 
standing. 


Unlike Alaska, a wilderness which the 
United States acquired by purchase from 
Russia in 1867, Hawaii was once an inde- 
pendent kingdom which formed a republic 
in 1894 for the express purpose of seeking 
annexation to the United States and even- 
tual statehood. Congress voted to annex the 
islands in 1898 and ever since then the agi- 
tation for statehood has gone on. 

Today the population of Hawaii is more 
than twice that of Alaska and its citizens 
pay more to the Federal Government in in- 
come taxes than those of a number of 
existing States. 

Congress is to be commended -for voting 
statehood to Alaska. Now it should com- 
plete the job and make Hawaii the 50th 
State. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 3, 1958] 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There is sound logic in the call for ad- 
vancement of the Hawaii statehood bill now 
that Alaska is about to join the Union. 
Only a few years ago the bill to make Hawali 
& State was in the lead, and it was generally 
assumed it would pass first and help pave 
the way for Alaska’s admittance. Now the 
positions have been reversed, but most of 
the arguments to which Congress gave heed 
in passing the Alaska bill are equally valid 
in the case of Hawaii. It is true, of course, 
that in order to pass before Congress ad- 
journs, the Hawaii bill would have to be 
greatly accelerated in the House, where it 
has not yet emerged from committee, but 
the inaction of the past is no longer an ex- 
cuse for continued delay now that the state- 
hood logjam has been broken. 

Alaska’s successful campaign should also 
breathe new life into the District of Colum- 
bia’s demand for self-goyernment. Although 
the District could not properly become a 
State, the basic issue here is the same as it 
is in Alaska and Hawaii, namely, local con- 
trol over local problems. In the District re- 
form is especially urgent because its people, 
numbering about four times the population 
of Alaska, are utterly disfranchised. If Con- 
gress now follows its own policy restated in 
the Alaska bill, it cannot continue to reject 
the District’s demands for home rule. 


[From the New York Times of July 4, 1958] 
FIFTIETH STATE 


Now that the experts have been con- 
founded who were predicting only a few 
months ago that Alaskan statehood was dead 
for the session there has been a new burst 
of interest in the possibilities of Hawaiian 
statehood as well. 

By all the laws of logic and political 
morality Hawail deserves statehood as much 
as Alaska—in some respects even more. 
But things don’t always work in Congress 
according to such rules. Since there are no 
doubts about Hawaii's ability to support it- 
self economically as a State—and there have 
been such doubts about Alaska; since there 
are no doubts that the people of Hawail 
want statehood as much as those of Alaska; 
since there are no doubts that they are ready 
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for statehood just as are the people of 
Alaska—why should there be any hesitancy 
about admitting Hawaii as the fiftieth State? 

One factor—perhaps the strongest and cer- 
tainly the most unworthy—that has tended 
to block action is the racial admixture that 
characterizes the population of Hawaii. The 
southern bloc in the Senate doesn’t want 
two additional voices in favor of integration 
and against segregation any more than it 
wanted the two from Alaska. To this argu- 
ment—if it can be dignified by such a 
name—is added the surely exaggerated and 
possibly synthetic fear of Communist pene- 
tration in Hawaii. A few years ago a House 
report noted there were less than 100 Com- 
munists on the islands in a population of 
half a million. 

Historically, Alaska has leaned strongly 
toward the Democratic Party while Hawaii 
has tended to be Republican, though the 
legislature of each is at present heavily 
Democratic. In any case, the platforms of 
both parties in 1956 pledged immediate 
statehood to Hawaii as well as to Alaska— 
the Eisenhower administration in fact al- 
ways pressing more strongly for admission of 
the former. The parties have an obligation 
to redeem their pledges, and all of us have 
an obligation to see that they do so. The 
addition of Hawaii to the Union as the 
fiftieth State is inevitable: eventually, why 
not now? 


[From the New York Times] 


JOHNSON SCORED ON Hawa DeLay—Is CRITI- 
CIZED IN THE SENATE FoR DECISION To LET 
HOUSE Act First on STATEHOOD 


(By C. P. Trussell) 


WasuInctTon, July 8.—Key Senate Demo- 
crats were critized today for not having 
brought Hawail’s bid for statehood promptly 
to a test. 

One of the critics was Senator Gorpon 
ALLoTT, Republican, of Colorado, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. He directed his main attack at Sen- 
ator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, the ma- 
jority leader. 

This was the first floor outbreak against 
a decision to let the House of Representa- 
tives act first on the Hawaiian question, as 
it did in the case of Alaska. President 
Eisenhower signed a bill yesterday admitting 
Alaska as the 49th State. 

“What can be the reason of the majority 
in this body for not taking up the Hawali 
bill,”* Mr. Atnorr asked, “I would venture to 
assert that all of the 33 Republicans who 
voted for Alaska statehood last week would 
vote to admit Hawaii.” 

CHALLENGES POSITION 

“I have heard several comments purport- 
ing to justify the position of the majority 
leader that the House must act upon the 
Hawaii bill before this body will consider it. 
Not one of these justifications appears sound 
to me. 

“We are told that there is not enough 
time to consider Hawaii. Yet, we consumed 
only a week in debate on the Alaska bill. 
Por myself, I would be willing to stay in 
Washington an extra week or month to com- 
plete the statehood job, which Congress can- 
not shirk.” 

Mr. ALLOTT said a similar offer to stay had 
been made by Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Republican, of Utah, and a ranking mem- 
ber of the panel handling statehood mat- 
ters, even though he would like to get home 
for a reelection fight. 

“I have also heard that Hawaii's chances 
for statehood are slim, that there are not 
enough votes to pass the bill,” Mr. ALLOTT 
continued. 

“If just a handful, less than one-third of 
the majority party members, will join with 
those of us on the right (Republican) side 
of the aisle, the Hawaii bill will pass this 
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body quickly. Eighteen on the other side 
of the aisle have previously voted for such 
a measure.” 

CALLS TERRITORY VITAL 

He argued that Hawaii became an organ- 
ized Territory, incorporated to prepare for 
statehood, 13 years before Alaska, and had 
a population almost three times that of the 
incoming State. 

Failure to admit Hawali, he held, would 
mean “another broken promise” to a Terri- 
tory vital to American foreign policy. 

The situation in the House is puzzling. 
While the Senate has the Hawaiian bill on 
its floor-action calendar, the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee has not be- 
gun to consider the matter. 

A large issue is legislation to promote the 
Frying Pan River reclamation project in 
Colorado. This measure has met with sev- 
eral defeats but its proponents are tenacious. 
Efforts to put Hawaii ahead of Frying Pan 
failed several weeks ago. 

It was decided that Hawaii would be con- 
sidered as soon as Frying Pan had been dis- 
posed of. However, opponents of the recla- 
mation project have prevented a final de- 
cision on it by not attending committee 
meetings. A committee cannot act until a 
quorum is present. 

Another committee meeting is scheduled 
tomorrow. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin] 


Burns BELIEVES ASIAN POPULATION WILL BE 
No Bar TO ISLE STATEHOOD 

WasHincTon, July 5.—Has the Territory of 
Hawaii's large Asian population prevented it 
from being admitted to statehood? 

Democratic Delegate JoHn A. Burns 
thinks not and he is optimistic that the 
so-called crossroads of the Pacific will be 
accepted as the 50th State if not now, by the 
next Congress. 

Nevertheless Burns, an Irishman who de- 
scribes himself as a former cop (he was once 
a Honolulu detective) does not mince words. 

Of the 500,000 residents of the Territory, 
minority groups of Asian ancestry—Japa- 
nese, Koreans, Chinese, and Filipinos—com- 
pose more than 50 percent. 

As far back as 1900, Burns said, the then 
Governor of Hawaii, Sanford Ballard Dole, 
declared publicly that statehood was out of 
the question for Hawaii because it would 
result in a Japanese governor. 

That attitude persisted on the part of the 
influential economic group in Hawali until 
1945, although it was not publicly expressed, 
Burns said, 

VALIANT RECORD 

By the end of World War II the exploits 
of the 442d Regimental Combat Team, com- 
posed of Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
and the Hawali-recruited 100th Infantry 
Battalion which fought valiantly with the 
34th, 36th, and 92d Divisions, dispelled any 
doubts of loyalty to the United States. 

Since then, Burns said, opponents of 
statehood have cited communism in the 
islands as the great danger. 

Democratic Senators also have raised ob- 
jections to Hawalii’s noncontiguity with the 
American continent as another obstacle. 

Back of this observers will admit is some 
prejudice against the Asian minority groups. 

AN OLD STORY 

Hawaii has long been considered a Re- 
publican bailiwick. This springs from an 
1893 investigation of statehood possibilities. 
which President Grover Cleveland ordered. 

ted to make the investigation wag 
James Blount, of Georgia. 

His adverse reaction was so well publicized 
that when he left the Islands, Burns said, 
he was serenaded by a band which played 
the Yankee tune most hated by Georgians, 
Marching Through Georgia. 
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From that time until recent years the 
Territory has been considered in the Re- 
publican camp. 

Burns is the first Democratic delegate 
from the Territory in 22 years. 

BURNS PARTISAN 

In rather partisan fashion, Burns credits 
Republicans with heightening Democratic 
opposition by pointing out that southern 
Congressmen are afraid that Hawaii Re- 
publicans would vote for civil rights legisla- 
tion if they were admitted to Congress. 

The Republicans have said this for so 
long and so vigorously they have convinced 
some diehard southerners of the truth of 
their contention, he said. 

However, Burns noted that Alaska state- 
hood obtained 8 southern votes in the 
Senate to 13 op 5 

He predicts that Hawali will marshal more 
southern support than Alaska did. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1818, S. 1864. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1864) to authorize an increase in the 
membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased 
salaries for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Patent Office; and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 14, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1832) to authorize the 
appointment of one Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now adjourn un- 
til tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 
15, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 14, 1958: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of California, vice Lloyd H. Burke, re- 
signed. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edward John Petitbon, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expired March 6, 1958. 


CIV—860 
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IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Corps 


Anderson, William H., 056864. 
Austin, Richard B., 3d, 067983. 
Bailey, James M., 031223. 
Barron, Thomas S., 056862. 
Brennan, James T., 031183. 
Brockman, Sidney C., 031212. 
Butz, William C., 056852, 
Daniele, Italo W., 068337. 
Miller, Ellsworth L., 031191. 
Mordecai, Lindley R., 083970. 
Offutt, Harry D., Jr., 031196. 
Schwab; Carl L., 068048. 
Simmons, Ingalls H., 056857. 
Taylor, Lloyd W., 031197. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 
Fry, Lloyd V., 031014. 
Lockwood, Mulford C., 038857. 
McFadden, Glenn M., 031004. 
Murphy, Leslie C., 031021. 
Seeley, Alpheus H., 026373. 
Yager, Robert H., 022761. 


To be lieutenant colonel, Medical Service 
Corps 
Davison, Neville W., 031295. 
To be majors, Medical Corps 
Barry, Keyin G., 063478. 
Becker, Merrill M., 068323. 
Bosman, Robert I., 065437. 
Boyson, William A., 064967. 
Buess, John E., 065436. 
Green, Robert W., 065461. 
Gregg, Robert A., 068348. 
Joerns, Frederick O., 069699. 
Keller, Niklaus J. A., 061957. 
Kolmer, Harold S., Jr., 068369. 
Lam, Gene N., 062932. 
Lamson, Thomas H., 075385. 
LeBourdais, Wallace R., 068372. 
Mizell, Walter S., 065438. 
Mullaney, Thomas P., Jr., 068799. 
Omer, George E., Jr., 063836. 
Richardson, William L., O65441. 
Ruhe, Joseph G., 071717. 
Sapp, Oscar LeM., 3d, 068400. 
Sellers, Thomas D., 065432. 
Shadish, William R., O71720. 
To be majors, Dental Corps 
Albright, Cecil R., 063726. 
Bell, Wilfred B., 060103. 
Belser, John H., 062794. 
Bohling, Walter H., Jr., 081777. 
Brehm, Thomas W., 061953. 
Christopher, Andrew, O62791. 
Doane, Richard A., 062984. 
Foxx, Fred F., 061077. 
Hobson, Robert W., 058278. 
Howard, Richard L., 057576. 
Hunter, Ernest L., 067583. 
Lancaster, Wallace L., 060154. 
Marlette, Robert H., 060102 
Meikle, Wendell A., 062792. 
Nealey, Everett T., 078107. 
Ormes, Walter M., Jr., 058070. 
Parker, James F., 057575. 
Peterson, James H., 082356. 
Shomo, Joseph L., 061189. 
Snodgrass, John W., Jr., 063477. 
Vonnahmen, Francis H., 061952. 
Wakefield, Walter W., 074033. 
West, Robert H., 062985. 

To be majors, Veterinary Corps 
Beuschel, Lorenz L., O60776. 
Brooks, William G., 041135. 
Castleberry, Merida W., 061954. 
Elia, Charles Van L., O60771. 
Farmer, Garland R., 068342, 
Greiner, Robert B., 060770. 
Grogan, Earl W., 056275. 

Guy, Donald E., 060774. 
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Hammer, Walter D., 060769. 
Henderson, Joshua E., O56264. 
Hightower, Dan, 063222. 
Hogge, Arthur L., Jr., 037634. 
Hubbard, Daniel W., 060775. 
Kirk, Samuel K., 058783. 
Linder, Robert O., 056232. 
McChesney, Thomas C., 056242. 
McCord, Robert C., 060772. 
Miller, Henry M., 041150. 
Nims, Robert M., 037638. 
Oster, Martin S., O60777. 

Pede, Elmer R., 056206. 
Prather, Elwin R., 060766. 
Quigley, Joseph S., 060765. 
Ritter, George E., 063221. 
Schneider, Warren J., 056209. 
Shively, James N., 056270. 
Thompson, Samuel W., 2d, 056268. 
Wilson, John O., 060773. 


To be majors, Medical Service Corps 


Akers, Stephen E., 038569. 
Anderson, Robert I., 056990. 
Boyd, Lester R., 038559. 
Brady, Joseph V., 038563. 
Buto, Junichi, 080287. 

Clark, Robert L., 050575. 
Couch, James H., 078645. 
Covington, Robert L., 038576. 
Craig, Howard H., 080291. 
Crotty, Melvin W., 026985. 
Ellis, Paul H., O79652. 
Franklin, Charles L., Jr., 038562. 
Frase, Robert C., 038561. 
Gilliam, Robert N., 038572. 
Haggerty, John E., 080298. 
Hammond, Henry L., 026976. 
Hood, David H., 026978. 
Howard, Walter A., 056278. 
Joyner, Charles A., 038560. 
Justice, Lonzo D., 038565. 
Kanaya, Jimmie, 038558. 
Kinney, Charles R., 038566. 
Lavault, Paul A., 079668. 
Martin, Ersel E., 079670. 
Mattie, Edward C., 079671. 
McNamara, Jack W., 026990. 
Miller, Quentin H., 050573. 
Neal, Forest L., 038577. 
Northing, John W., Jr., 038557. 
Overmyer, Chester E., 079672. 
Shively, Charles J., 079674. 
Van Der Aa, Robert E., 038575. 
Weighton, Gordon F., 056772. 
Wigger, James R., 038571. 
Williams, Harold LeR., 056984. 
Williams, John O., 056276. 


To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 


Astrosky, Anna B., N2501. 
Atkinson, Audrey P., N1499. 
Axmann, Mary C., N478. 
Bailey, Willie V., N2510. 
Baltzo, Dorothy E., N1442. 
Benda, Angela R., N2108. 
Benoit, Audrey M., N2452. 
Bill, Dorothy A., N2251, 
Blaney, Mary L., N2514. 
Blasingame, Ruby J., N1064. 
Breedlove, Mozelle R., N2513. 
Briley, Glenna M., N1151. 
Cale, Frances C., N2033. 
Cannon, Erin E., N1497. 
Carville, Elizabeth O., N2368. 
Chamberlain, Hazel A., 0554. 
Choate, Julia, N800. 

Crigler, Ellen G., N246. 

Crist, Dorothy E., N935. 
Cushnie, Alyce-Marie C., N2110. 
Donnelly, Helen J., N785. 
Eagler, Veronica J., N2265. 
Eck, Dorothy J., N2502. 
Eckelberg, Muriel E., N1490. 
Edison, Lois C., N1933. 
Flanagan, Elizabeth C., N1046. 
Fore, Lillian, N2054. 

Foster, Doris I., N2506. 
Gilliam, Willie C., N1472. 
Gist, Margaret, N1478. 
Godwin, Rena M., N244. 
Goodfellow, Bertha G., N1492. 
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Goodrich, Flora E., N2365. 
Grant, Lois K., N829. 
Haenisch, Kate A., N609. 
Hansen, Harriett F., N2498. 
Harris, June D., N1182. 

Hill, Helen R., N564, 
Hobbins, Elizabeth V., N569. 
Hoehn, Bertha J., N1846. 
Howard, Lula J., N2378. 
Hudson, Maude A., N233. 
Inglis, Ethel M., N1516. 
Innes, Jean W., N2402. 
Johnson, Nancy A., N705. 
Johnson, Susie G., N2330. 
Jones, Lelia J., N2019. 
Kackman, Evelyn A., N343. 
Kay, Helen F., N2063. 

Kay, Lethie L., N2508. 
Kegler, Ruth A., N960. 

Kelly, Eva L., N859. 
Klasinski, Dorothy M., N2332. 
Lee, Lonnette M., N636. 
Leipper, Jean D., N2340. 
Lockhart, Marie L., N295. 
Lund, Evelyn W., N968. 
Martin, Lorraine H., N351. 
Massingill, Geraldine, N1158. 
Matheson, Dorothy J., N2109. 
Matlavage, Mary M., N956. 
McCann, Kathryn J., N1370. 
McDonald, Agnes C., N2414. 
McDonald, Mary L., N2290. 
McGrath, Marguerite M., N298. 
McMahon, Mona M., N2139. 
Metzger, Alice M., N2329. 
Michaelis, Emily R., N1613. 
Miller, Iva R., N1177. 

Mills, Ruth T., N1580. 
Mirkin, Marjorie, N216. 
Murphy, Kathryn V., N1025. 
Murphy, Helen K., N2338. 
Nelson, Florence R., N2173. 
Nypaver, Mary E., N576. 
Olssen, Mary J., N1847. 
Payton, Jeraldine L., N2331. 
Perkins, Sally M., N412. 
Pillsbury, Doris I., N2519. 
Potochnik, Genevieve R., N2504. 
Purcell, Elizabeth F., N2214. 
Quinn, Doris M., N381. 

Rau, Bernice A., N2303. 
Reider, Bernadette L., N1494. 
Richmond, Jean N., N2505. 
Roberts, Gracie V., N2216, 
Ross, Sylvia, N2334. 
Rowland, Margaret A., N1178. 
Rozycki, Anna, N835. 

Savage, Leontina M., N2440. 
Schumacher, Katherine W., N1621 
Scioli, Elizabeth P., N2524. 
Sears, Grace L., N1932, 
Shaner, Mildred M., N1195, 
Shimek, Cecelia H., N2263, 
Smith, Lilamae, N1148. 
Smith, Virginia L., N1743. 
Stahovich, Irina, N833. 
Stevens, Marilynn C., N1491. 
Thomas, Glenice D., N1608, 
Tobey, Mary I., N1039. 
Trombly, Florence T., N695. 
Urbaniak, Anastasia P., N1864, 
Varhalla, Rose F., N2403. 
Wallsten, Alma E. V., N1503. 
Ward, Mary A., N429. 
Waterhouse, Marian, N1619. 
Wenderott, Marcella, N1548. 
Wendland, Margaret E., N2497. 
Weydert, Margaret E., N2515. 
White, Mary E., N2103. 
Whitford, Geraldine L., N2511. 
Winfield, Irma H., N2282. 
Wolfinger, Anna M., N2326. 
Wood, Ethel E., N887. 
Wright, Margaret M., N2247. 
Zimmer, Phyllis M., N2335. 
Zizon, Anne M., N1221. 


To be majors, Army Medical Specialist Corps 


Amizich, Amelia D., M10029. 
Anderson, Mildred J., M10020. 
Bowdish, Jeanne R., R10121. 
Breazeale, Mary, R10117. 
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Burnham, Mary C., R10064. 
Chellman, Betty P., R10116, 
Davison, Frances M., M10030. 
Dodds, Maryelle, J67. 

Heard, Olga S., R10095. 
Hooper, Catherine S., J5. 
Miller, Dot, R10085. 

Miller, Ellen C., R10094. 
Preston, Mary R., R10109. 
Steen, Elsie W., M10109. 
Strong, Alice M., R10133. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 
Aaby, Gene V., 075130. 
Adair, Edwin L., 073540. 
Allen, George L., 075461. 
Altstatt, Leslie B., 075463. 
Amos, William E., 075465. 
Augerson, William S., 074628. 
Baird, William L., Jr., 078568. 
Ball, James J., 074898. 
Barnes, Fred W., 075094. 
Barton, Dewey L., 077968. 
Beard, Hallard W., 073986. 
Becker, Quinn H., 075910. 
Becker, Elmore J., 075909. 
Benjamin, George S., 075918. 
Berg, Bruce O., 073490. 
Bever, Lloyd J., 073544. 
Billingsley, James G., 074638. 
Blincow, John K., 073265. 
Bolt, Donald A., 073545. 
Bond, John L., Jr., 074903. 
Bonilla, Kenneth B., 073546. 
Bowers, Bruce T., 075944, 
Boyce, Henry W., Jr., 073547. 
Bradley, William B., O77808. 
Brandt, Fred A., 073948. 
Brougher, David E., 075963. 
Browder, James A., 074904. 
Brown, Stuart M., 074650. 
Brugger, Archie M., 074652. 
Bryan, Paul E., 075974. 
Burk, Billy D., 075982. 
Butler, Bruce, Jr., 073550. 
Caldwell, William L., 073950. 
Campbell, Lamar McW., 073464. 
Capper, Robert S., 073991. 
Close, James McC., 074974. 
Coddington, Robert C., 081784. 
Cohen, William, 077979. 
Collie, Lamar P., Jr., 073952. 
Collins, James R., 076020. 
Comer, James E., Jr., 076022. 
Conklin, Harvey B., 073439. 
Conley, Paul J., 075341. 
Corbet, Paul A., Jr., 073440. 
Crawford, William J., 076040. 
Cummins, Leo H., 073995. 
Daine, Donn D., 076054. 
Dalbey, Charles G., 073996. 
Danford, Henry W., 076057. 
Dangerfield, Harry G., 078579. 
Daniell, Harry W., 074978. 
Davis, Frederick S., Jr., 074672. 
Deffebach, Roy R., 076066. 
del Valle-Garcia, Rafael A., 075346. 
Denison, Terry R., 076069. 
Devaris, Dionisios P., 073497. 
Dito, William R., 075098. 
Dixon, George L., Jr., O74983. 
Dorison, Ezra E., 077831. 
Driscoll, Paul J., 076087. 
Duncan, Theodore G. W., 073999. 
Edland, Robert W., 076100, 
Elander, Carl R., 073446. 
Ellis, Donald L., 076102. 
Elton, Richard C., 076103. 
Fabricant, Jerome M., O76110. 
Fawcett, James L., 073552. 
Fenstermacher, James M., 073954. 
Fischer, Stanton P., 076123. 
Fitzgibbon, Rodney, 075101. 
Forrest, Otto N., Jr., 075102. 
Foy, Robert E., Jr., 077843. 
Frederick, John H., 075185. 
Freeman, Mahlon Van R., 074987. 
Futoran, Jack M., 075360. 
Gangarosa, Eugene J., 074910. 
Garcia-Gonzalez, Efrain, 074988. 
Geer, Thomas McG., 076149. 
Gentry, Robert P., 076150. 
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Gillespie, James T., O76154. 
Gimenez, Alonzo R., 074990. 
Giordano, Wally P., 078585. 
Goldschmidt, Max W., 075103. 
Goodman, Robert I., 076164. 
Gorczyca, Casimir A., O76165. 
Gordon, Walter C., Jr., 073555. 
Gorsch, Allen M., 075196. 
Gottheil, Edward, 074992. 
Griswold, John D., 075198. 
Groth, John F., Jr., 075104. 
Groth, Robert C., 073955, 
Guevara, Santiago F., Jr., 076180. 
Guiglia, Theodore N., 076182. 
Gunn, Walter G., 074995. 
Haight, Robert P., Jr., 074913. 
Hair, Walter W., 078063. 
Haller, Yoel I., 073957. 
Harding, Clarke T., Jr., 078586. 
Harris, Staley C., 074715. 
Harris, Richard J., 074714. 
Hartenstein, Paul E., 073959. 
Hartvigsen, Robert E., 074915. 
Haskins, William L., 077991. 
Hebertson, Leon M., 075106. 
Hefner, James D., 073558. 
Herrington, Peter N., 074721. 
Hertzman, Carl A., 074997. 
Hilkert, Fred G., 073559. 
Horan, Dennis P., 076239. 
Horan, Thomas B., Jr., 074728. 
Howbert, James P., 074998. 
Huebner, Gilbert D., 073560. 
Humphries, David S., 078070. 
Ifwerstrom, James B., 073561. 
Ikola, Roger A., 076255. 
Inkret, William, Jr., 075109. 
Ionno, Joseph A., 075002. 
Jackson, William M., Jr., 078000. 
Jacobs, Robert D., 073961. 
Jacobson, Eugene D., 074733. 
Johannessen, John M., 074008. 
Johnson, Merrill C., 077869. 
Johnston, Gerald S., 076271. 
Jones, Harry E., Jr., 076273. 
Jones, Lee Roy G., 077871. 
Jordan, Edwin C.. 075221. 
Kaljot, Victor, 075068. 
Kamin, Edward J., 3d, 073469. 
Karr, Walter J., Jr., 073470. 
Kelly, Thomas W., 075110. 
Kendrick, Daniel L., 076291. 
Ketchum, James S.. 076294. 
Kimbrough, John G., 073509. 
Kimmerling, Richard W., 076297. 
King, Edgar W., Jr., 075069. 
King, William P., 075113. 
Kirkland, Benjamin B., Jr., 074920. 
Kitching, Richard D., 075222, 
Knochel, James P., 076306. 
Kost, Harold S., 076310. 
Kozak, George, 076311. 
Kuxhausen, Donald L., 073964. 
Kwedar, Edward W., 074012. 

, Bernard L., 076317. 
Lahoda, Joseph G., 075011. 
Lambert, Cary J., 074753. 
Landerman, Nathaniel S., 073567. 
LaPaglia, Joseph R., 075116. 
Lau, Bennett, M. K., 075386, 
Leonard, John T., 075387. 
Leonard, Lawrence M., 076335. 
Lester, Melvin A., 076337. 
Lindell, Maurice E., 082346. 
Little, Earle E., Jr., 075389., 
Llorens, Alfred S., 077885. 
Locke, William E., 075117. 
Longway, Ralph E., 073530. 
Lopiano, Michael A., O73966. 
Lubow, Martin, 076354. 
MacGregor, Robert J., O75071. 
MacMillan, Kirwan T., 076361. 
Madison, Vincent J., 075014. 
Magruder, Levin F., Jr., 077891. 
Mangus, Samuel J., 076368. 
Marcarelli, Joseph L., 075016. 
Marill, Irwin H., 075392. 
Marston, Frederick, J., Jr., 073569. 
Martz, Douglas G., 073570. 
McClelland, James P., Jr., 073571. 
McCully, John T., 076407. 
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McCullough, Robert E., 076406. 
McCune, Frederick K., O73752. 
McMaster, John B., Jr., O78008. 
McReynolds, Rex, Jr., 073274. 
Means, Myron A., O75075. 
Mendez, Enrique, Jr., 075397. 
Meyer, Hobart, Jr., 076389. 
Miller, Robert A., 076426. 
Miller, Robert E., 074924. 
Miller, Wilbur H., Jr., 073574, 
Morgan, Richard A., Jr., 077905. 
Morris, Alfred D., 073275. 
Moskovitz, William S., O73577. 
Moyer, Donald G., 074926. 
Mueller, Robert L., O74021, 
Muir, Mark D., 074927. 
Murphy, Michael J., 074022. 
Mutz, Sterling B., 076454. 
Neill, Robert A., Jr., 075025. 
Nelson, Harold S., 075119. 
Nelson, William P., 076463. 
Newman, Richard A., 078109. 
North, Robert L., 075026. 
Novack, Tevor D., 074792. 
Nunes, William T,, 073476. 
Oakes, Francis D., 080267. 
Oberlin, David W. W., 076476. 
Ognibene, Andre J., 078012. 
Olsson, Ray A., 076481. 
O'Neill, John F., 078013. 

Pare, Robert H., 076491. 
Payne, Thomas W., 076499. 
Peard, William G., 076503. 
Pelham, Walter L., 075410. 
Penner, Robert, 077919. 

Pettit, Paul D., 075124. 

Petty, Charles R., 074809. 
Pifer, Charles L., 077920. 
Plaut, Samuel M., 073972. 

Poe, McDonald, Jr., 075125. 
Point, Robert B., 073580. 
Popper, Jordan S., 078019. 
Quigley, William F., 076533. 
Reese, Herbert E., 076542. 
Rich, Richard B., 076550. 
Richards, John C., 076552. 
Riley, John M., 073456. 

Roper, John W., 075126. 
Roper, Maxcy D., 073483. 
Rosch, Paul J., 074828. 
Rosteing, Horace M., 076571. 
Rozanski, Thomas F., 082361. 
Sacks, Josiah, 073535. 

Sadler, Theodore R., Jr., 076579. 
Sallomi, Samuel J., 077932. 
Sample, Donald W., 073974. 
Schein, Sheldon L., 073277. 
Schoenfeld, Jay B., 074956. 
Schreiber, Otto J., 077934. 
Schultz, Thomas L., 074027. 
Schulz, Donald W., 076598. 
Searer, Wendell P., 076603. 
Shaw, Glenn R., 073536. 
Shinaberger, James H., 077938. 
Simsen, Donald A., 076633. 
Sisk, Walter L., Jr., 076635. 
Smith, John H., Jr., 076644. 
Smith, Neilson A., 073978. 
Smith, Thomas J., 076647. 
Snyder, Jerome A., 074849. 
Sodee, Donald B., 076653. 
Sommer, Albrecht F. J. W., 078615. 
Sorensen, Robert J., 075086. 
Spaulding, Leland C., 078127. 
Spees, Everett K., Jr., 075431. 
Stanek, Robert G., 075036. 
Stiny, Constantine P., 082367. 
Stockton, William J., 076671. 
Stracener, Carl E., 078026. 
Strickman, Bernard, 080263. 
Strockbine, Melvin F., 074861. 
Stromberg, LaWayne R., 074863. 
Tabrisky, Joseph I., 078621. 
Tarpley, William T., O76686. 
Thomas, Romulus B., Jr., 077952. 
Tidmore, Thomas L., Jr., 074960. 
Tidwell, Owen K., O76696. 
Treat, Robert G., 075045. 
Troske, Robert L., 075046, 
Turner, Daniel R., 078137. 
Tyler, Charles L., 074874. 


Vaughn, Daniel L., 073278. 
Vittrup, John F., 076721. 


Weigel, John W., O75091. 
Weissbein, Arthur S., 073981. 
Westfall, Arlie H., O75092. 
Wilkes, John D., O77962. 
Williams, Dana S., 075440. 
Williams, Henry S., 075049. 
Williams, Homer E., 077963. 
Willner, David L., 073586, 
Wills, Alfred G., 073458. 
Wilson, James R. 078154. 
Woutersz, Theodore B., 078158. 
Wright, Harold L., 076768. 
Wright, Robert M., 076769. 
Zone, Robert M., 075446. 
Zumbo, Orazio R., 076782. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Acevedo, Alejandro, O75131. 
Bird, William C., 073987. 
Bond, William R., Jr., 073988. 
Boyers, Robert C., 071449. 
Brown, Willard J., Jr., O74968. 
Coats, William C., Jr., 081783. 
Corso, William A., 077824. 
DuVal, Charles H., 074000. 
Fiebiger, Guy E., O71919. 
Fuller, Walter W., 074005. 
Gasior, Edwin J., 075058. 
Gerhard, Roy C., 074944. 
Goska, Francis A., 073526. 
Griffith, John G., 2d, 074705. 
Hargis, Harold W., 074712. 
Hartman, Robert L., 074716, 
Hettinger, Dale A., 075372. 
Johnson, Merlyn B., 075378. 
Karr, James H., 074010. 
Karren, Keith O., 074741. 
Keagle, James G., 075006. 
Kelly, James J., 073962. 

Kern, Thomas F., 074919. 
Kontner, Rudolph J., 075226. 
Krainik, Earl J., 078002. 
Kulaga, Andrew K., 075115. 
Lane, Charles E., Jr., 075229. 
Larson, Olaf O., 074757. 
Laubham, James J., Jr., O73965. 
Lilly, Gilbert E., 074759. 
McFarland, Paul H. Jr., 072514. 
Mertz, Harry L., Jr., 074776. 
Michaud, Edward C., Jr., 074779. 
Mullins, Harold A., 074928. 
Munoz-Noya, Orlando, 075399. 
Noonan, Roger G., 073532. 
Poprik, Michael, Jr., 074025. 
Prill, Richard D., 073478. 
Prince, Jack P., 074026. 
Radentz, William H., 075418. 
Robinson, Daniel J., 075278. 
Saal, Richard A., 074833. 
Schallhorn, Robert G., 074835. 
Schiele, Raymond J., 075426. 
Schuller, Gary D., 074837. 
Scott, Walter J., 074889. 
Staffanou, Robert S., 075296. 
Wormley, John H., O75826. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Arnold, John W., 069851. 
Barnes, William W., 070263. 
Barron, John W., O66685. 
Becknell, George P., Jr., 070268. 
Billick, Eugene W., Jr., 073463. 
Borg, Lavern G., 066713. 
Camp, Melvin J., 073026. 
Capozzi, Henry P., O71909. 
Church, Roy 8., 075339. 

Doyle, Thomas M., 075350. 
Dube, Thomas S., 071915. 
Faulconer, Ernest B., 071918. 
Foegen, George J., 071494. 
Ginsberg, David M., O71922. 
Gipson, Joe B., 073148. 
Greene, Hazel L., Jr., 074946, 
Grigas, Alfons A. 066952. 

Hall, Ellis F., Jr., 070357. 
Haskins, Stanley R., 070364. 
Henley, Stephen, 073098. 
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Huntsman, Howard A., Jr., 074951. 
Jacox, Gilbert L., 073102. 
Johnson, Aaron B., 070392. 

Kerr, Russell L., Jr., 073471. 

Kiel, Richard A., 075381. 

King, Zane K., 073043. 

Kingsley, Leonard, O75114. 
Kneessy, Alfred D., O65665. 
Krise, Edward F., 069967. 

Lask, Alphonse F., 071932. 
McClure, Warner D., 068199. 
McDonald, Neil J., 078669. 
McGlade, Joseph G., 067843. 
McNab, James F., 074923. 
McSwain, Earl C., Jr., 071705. 
Moore, Lynn B., 070436. 
Murdoch, Wallace P., 069999. 
Newman, Stanley, O74791. 
Nichols, Robert S., 075258, 
Pablo, John T., 071947. 

Paradise, Leo J., 073110. 
Patch, Charles E., Jr., 071710. 
Pearson, William G., O71948. 
Prince, Roy C., O70476. 
Pursley, Robert J., 071714, 
Ramthum, Gerald A., 067857. 
Rea, Robert L., 073480. 
Reeves, Joseph, 072780. 
Rezendes, Ernest F., Jr., 071955. 
Rigney, Max E., 071957. 
Rutkowski, Roman B., 067348. 
Schmidt, Howard H., O71960. 
Shaw, Eugene D., 071721. 
Shea, George M., 070500. 
Slack, Dana S., 070505. 

Taft, Hunter G., Jr., 074030. 
Thompson, John H., Jr., 071732. 
Tuggle, Joseph M., Jr., 070534. 
Warnes, Allan T., O66645. 
Watkins, Robert E., 071967. 
Wilbarger, Edward S., Jr., 067522, 
Wilks, Norman E., 071968. 
Williams, George D., Jr., 071896. 
Williams, Vern M., Jr., 071745. 
Wilson, Kenneth R., 071969. 
Yarbrough, Roy D., 075444, 
Young, William W., 073489. 
Zeiss, Warren W., Jr., O71750. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Anderson, Linnette M., N2799. 
Aragones, Blanca A., N2765. 
Brown, Eleanor N., N2781. 
Burlack, Marion F., N2791. 
Butcher, Anna M., N2782. 
Calcagni, Doris M., N2746. 
Chapin, Viola M., N2740. 
Christopher, Mildred E., N2812. 
Coleman, Patricia L., N2733. 
Costello, Barbara R., N2792. 
Davis, Betty L., N2636. 

Dever, Dorothy M., N2705. 
Dolinski, Eleanor, N2741. 
Doyle, Mary E., N2579. 
Dyson, Barbara J., N2597. 
Engelhardt, Dorothy M., N2679. 
Farrell, Virginia M., N2735. 
Fink, Barbara P., N2701. 
Gilbert, Dixie L., N2603. 
Gipson, Marguerite L., N2596. 
Grillot, Florence A., N2768. 
Gunn, Ira P., N2769. 
Gunuskey, Dolores L., N2693. 
Hagarty, Catherine R., N2801. 
Haines, Marian H., N2663. 
Hankins, Cecile J., N2802. 
Holm, Ruth W., N2752. 
Jones, Martha A., N2770. 
Kraemer, Vidalia L., N2703. 
Lane, Barbara E., N2604. 
Lofton, Juliet P., N2794. 

May, Eleanore G., N2599. 
McHugh, Mary C., N2668. 
McKim, Betty J., N2700. 
Minter, Marion L., N2788. 
Nakamoto, Annie C., N2804. 
Nickel, Elsie G., N2725. 
Nouchi, Mitsue M., N2805. 
Paradis, Madeleine V., N2600. 
Rodgers, Marie L., N2654. 
Simons, Elizabeth A. N2764. 
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Slegt, Dorothy M., N2823. 
Smyth, Anna M., N2790. 
Swab, Wealthy E., N2655. 
Vance, Vivian J., N2658. 
White, Lera A., N2808. 
Young, Mary G., N2697. 
Zahn, Genevieve F., N2824. 


To be captains, Army Medical Specialist 

Corps 

Barr, Virginia M., J84. 

Carleton, Jane A., J81. 

Cruickshank, Helen E., M10151. 

Duncan, Tommye J., J24. 

Dyer, Arvilla L., J85. 

Gray, Barbara D., M10168, 

Lentz, Viola M., R10166. 

Morris, Mary V., J86. 

Sherburne, Jeanne, R10157. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3304. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 

Anderson, Robena C., N2150. 

Baker, Nina M., N594. 

Clark, Mildred I., N608. 

Derryberry, Jewell, N214. 

Eddins, Grace T., N2373. 

Girard, Pauline H., N218. 

Hammarlund, Mabel, N2057. 

Jensen, Emilie K., N60. 

Lindau, Marjorie J., N2154. 

Lund, Edythe M., N1977. 

Maxwell, Pauline E., N133. 

McCarthy, Eileen L., N2143. 

McCommons, Daisy M., N146. 

Ross, Edna E., N194. 

Stoltz, Ruth M., N586. 

Teague, Madge M., N201. 

Turner, Mildred, N174. 

Weinstein, Alice E., N976. 

Witczak, Ann M., N610. 

Zais, Anne B., N227. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Carloss, Elizabeth S., R10065. 
Ness, Alene V., R10068. 
Robertson, Barbara M., M10006. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Abraham, Albert, 3d, O73016. 
Abrams, Walter G., 073280. 
Abramowitz, Benjamin L., 073236. 
Acre, Lawrence D., 078201. 
Aldrup, Earl W., Jr., 073542. 
Allen, James B., Jr., 078204. 
Anderson, Harry E., 073120. 
Anderson, Lee E., 077252. 
Ayers, Bradley E., 078210. 
Barnum, James E., 078218. 
Bates, Donald E., 073124. 
Bauer, Frank, O78222. 

Bell, Walter C., 073286. 
Bihler, John O., Jr., 072820. 
Bissell, Keith, Jr., 075095. 
Bliss, Laurence T., 073492. 
Bond, Robert E., 073129. 
Bonoan, Raymond, 073292. 
Borris, Roger J., 078233. 
Bracewell, Roland A., 077277. 
Brittain, Darrell A., 073134. 
Burckes, Melvin 8., 077291. 
Cabral, Walter K., 072835. 
Chisolm, Patrick D., Jr., 077316. 
Coast, Albert F., 077326. 
Coker, Walter R., 077327. 
Collins, Billy C., 077329. 
Cooley, Andrew L., Jr., 075166. 
Cowles, Richard W., 078268. 
Crouch, Curtis S., Jr., 080222, 
Dahl, Hans E., 073028. 


Daniel, Bartow D., 078275. 
Dareos, Pete J., 077349. 

Del Colliano, John F., 078279. 
DeLeo, John B., Jr., 072463, 
Devers, John P., 077357. 
Dixon, Bryan D., 073142. 
Dobbs, Herbert H., 077365. 
Dreybus, George N., Jr., 078284. 
Dubois, Ronald W., 078286. 
Dukes, William C., 077371. 
Ebbole, Robert, 079573. 
Edwards, Richard W., 073143. 
Einseln, Aleksander, O74681. 
Fallon, Thomas F., 077381. 
Ferguson, Charles H., 077384. 
Finkbiner, Glenn G., 078299. 
Fisher, Harry C., Jr., 078301. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas E., 078303. 
Flood, John J., O77390. 
Franklin, John R., 078307. 
Frazer, Rex L., 077395. 
Gafner, Richard L., Sr., 073331. 
Garneau, Lucien R., 078315. 
Geddes, Garth L., 080223, 
Gilliam, John J., 077405. 
Goodman, Roland A., 078320. 
Gorman, Irving T., 078321. 
Grier, William C., 074994. 
Griffen, Charles F., 072884. 
Grossheim, Paul W., 078326. 
Guthrey, William L., 078327. 
Hall, Lawrence H., 078331. 
Hamlin, Donald A., 079580. 
Hammond, Donald P., 077425. 
Hansen, Charles M., 073154. 
Harbor, Frank B., 073341. 
Harms, Norman D., 077429. 
Harrell, Wilford R., Jr., 077858. 
Harris, Loston, 073071. 
Hatchett, Monte J., 078344, 
Hayes, John T., 072725. 
Herrman, Larry J., 078349. 
Himberg, Ronald O., 073156. 
Holmes, Justin A., 078353. 
Holland, Billy C., 078352. 
Holt, Roscoe L., 077456. 
Hosmer, Calvin, 3d, 077459. 
Houston, Charles, Jr., 073214. 
Howell, Leamon E., 073158. 
Howell, William H., 077463. 
Hutter, James L., O77471. 
Irving, Conrad J., 077474. 
Jensen, James R., 078367. 
Johnson, David S., 077483. 
Johnson, William V., O77487. 
Jones, Herbert L., O77490. 
Jones, Robert E., 077491. 
Jordan, Donald H., 078372. 
Jordan, Herbert A., Jr., 073352. 
Kallestad, Richard D., 078375. 
Kelley, Emmett L., Jr., 075380. 
Kelley, Victor B., 077498. 
Kennedy, Ralph P., Jr., 077504. 
Kicklighter, Claude M., 073162. 
Kiefer, Paul E., 077507. 
Lampe, William J. R., O77517. 
Leonard, Richard J., 078399. 
Libassi, Jerome J., O77529. 
Longuet, Charles, Jr., 073166. 
Lopez, Raymon R., O77537. 
Macheledt, Matthew W., Jr., 078412, 
Mahlberg, Donald S., 078413. 
Manhan, Robert D., 077554. 
Matheson, Robert G., 075073. 
May, Robert M., O77558. 
Mazur, Mitchell E., 073217. 
McCann, John R., 077561. 
McCuistion, Alan L., 075393. 
McGee, Lester E., Jr., 077566. 
McGinniss, Donald T., 078425, 
McGruder, Beverly L., 077569. 
McKalip, Homer D., 077571. 
McMillan, Thad C., 078426. 
Meara, John J., 077576. 
Mears, Charles D., Jr., 073229. 
Messer, Hollis D., 078433. 
Metcalf, Jack A., 074019. 
Michola, Daniel S., 075076. 
Miller, Duane D., 073172. 
Miller, Ronald W., 078436. 
Mills, George A., O73173. 


Mitchell, Glenn W., 072946. 
Moody, John F., 077586. 
Morrison, William W., Jr., 078445. 
Moss, Franklin A., 078446. 
Murphy, George E., 078105. 
Murphy, Patrick J., 077592. 
Nelson, Andrew M., O73177. 
Nugent, Edward J., 077601. 
Oakes, Norman L., 077604. 
O'Kane, Robert F., 072631. 
Osborne, William J., 073180. 
Pagonas, Peter T., 073181. 
Painter, Brookman E., O77617. 
Pepper, Earl E., 078462. 
Potter, Allen R., 078470. 
Powers, Donald L., 072970. 
Prothero, Ronald P., 077630. 
Purvis, John W. G., 078471. 
Rhodes, Lonnie D., O77647. 
Riley, Leonard J., O79615. 
Riley, Ronald T., 078478. 
Riordan, William T., 072543. 
Rockey, James D., 073519. 
Rose, Richard E., 078482. 
Ross, Joseph L., Jr., 077659. 
St. Peter, Robert E., 077701. 
Sanders, Burnett R., 2d, 073190. 
Sanders, MacDwain, 077667. 
Schmid, Robert M., O75083. 
Schneider, William H., 073247. 
Schull, Dunell V., 077677. 
Scott, Charles W., 073399. 
Seagrave, David A., 078494. 
Sentell, Joseph W., 073977. 
Seufert, Edward C., 073191. 
Shaw, Robert L., 078498. 
Shepard, William C., 078500. 
Shipman, Wayne T., 073401. 
Shufelt, James W., 077687. 
Simoni, Richard J., 072989. 
Slingo, James F., 077690. 
Snyderwine, David L., 073198. 
Sovers, George A., 078513. 
Stankevicius, Raymond J., 073199. 
Stedron, Charles J., 073200. 
Stewart, Charles A., 073409. 
Stewart, Frank S., Jr., 077706. 
Stewart, Joe F., 078517. 
Stone, Joseph L., Jr., 073201. 
Stubbs, Harold E., 073585. 
Sullivan, William M., 073202. 
Svirsky, William R., 072997. 
Talley, Robert E. L., 073521. 
Taylor, Terry A., 077725. 
Teed, John F., 078523. 
‘Thomas, Charles R., 077729. 
Thompson, Albert G., O77731. 
Torno, Harry C., 073057. 
Towey, John B., 073224. 
Valerius, Millard R., 079626. 
Vandenberghe, Henry E., 077752. 
Vydra, Anthony L., 078533. 
Walker, Kenneth S., 073119, 
Wallace, Edwin L., 078537. 
Watford, John H., 077766. 
Whipple, Winthrop, Jr., O77772. 
Whiting, Jon K., 081761. 
Wilson, Carl A., Jr., 075093. 
Wilson, Gary L., O78553. 
Wilson, William E., 078554. 
Winkelman, Barry A., 077782. 
Winship, Edwin C., 077783. 
Woods, Roger B., 073207. 
Worthen, Freddie J., 078559. 
Yawberg, Harold D., 073208. 
Zoghby, Guy A., 073251. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 


DeSarro, Margaret M., L548. 
O'Rourke, Kathleen R., L551, 
Pons, Mildred E., L553. 
Roffee, Ruth O., L554. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


Arseneau, Joanne L., N2809. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Allen, Turman E., Jr., 076818. 
Burns, Daniel E., 076820. 
Detter, Charles M., 072697. 
Durr, Walter L., 078165. 
Jackson, Raymond A., 073240, 
Mikkelsen, Richard C., 073171. 
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Sisk, Leonard C., 072789. 

Timmons, John A., Jr., 073204. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grades 
specified under the provisions of Public Law 
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Meek, David C., MC, 05202839. 
O'Rourke, Franklyn S., MC, 04067454, 
Pedersen, Gordon W., DC, 02270465. 
Reynolds, Terry N., MC, 04056318. 
Zuckerman, Ellis N., MC, 04034596, 


To be first lieutenants 


Buckley, Gordon Dening, 0402167. 
Byrd, Herbert Clarence, 01293367. 
Capper, Thomas Angelo, 01586473. 
Cariano, Samuel Paul, 01001106, 
Cassidy, John Andrew, 0398656, 
Conklin, Alvin Royal, 01035715. 


737, Eighty-fourth Congress. 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Alsup, E. Herschel, 080275. 
Butchkosky, John, 01001744. 


To be majors 


Ferm, Robert Charles, 01546974. 
Kaddatz, Reinhardt Henry, 01543466, 
Lee, John A., 01534542. 

Lyons, Russell John, 0425349. 
McKenzie, Vernon, 01542055. 

Wight, Collins, 0454183. 


To be captains 


Cennamo, Sebastian, 02013960. 
Doran, Gerald John, 01282331. 
Foster, Jay William, 01280841. 
Haskell, Morris Bernard, 01533082, 
Klitch, Richard Hugh, 01533830. 
Koch, Hugo Kenneth, 01547684. 
Ledbetter, William Benjamin, 02050284. 
Lewis, Harold Jean, 0452799. 
Luckman, Otis Nathaniel, 01184257. 
McCoy, John Price, 01048094, 
McHugh, Louis Joseph, 02266836. 
Muzyka, Joseph Charles, 01285094. 
Osterhaus, Leo Benedict, 01178590. 
Power, Earl Harl, 01182943. 

Sauls, Wayne Ray, 01315373. 

Snyder, Allan Jay, 01897728. 
Thompson, Richard Crosby, 02049932. 


To be first lieutenants 


Bigham, Harral Aiken, 0975627. 
Eigenberg, Alfred, 01933962, 
Fisher, James B., 04007096. 
Flanery, Colbert Leo, 01878408. 
Hill, Harris R., 01919395. 

Jentsch, David Paul, 02274778. 
Latham, Robert Myles, 04021791. 
Maillet, Edward Leon, 02274872. 
McKinley, Fred Wiley, 01939102, 
Minx, Ramon P., 0997698. 

Pridgen, Aubrey Woodrow, 02287078. 
Trudeau, Thomas L., 04006407. 


To be second lieutenants 


Causey, James A., 02002916. 
Cleaver, Bruce H., 05503172. 
Dean, John W., 01893714. 
Gossage, Donald Ray, 04048955. 
Harding, Clarence Ernest, Jr., 04019667. 
Moody, Dan D., 05400058. 
Muglia, Joseph R., 02288250. 
Reddy, John J., Jr., 02292534. 
Schulze, Howard D., 05407626. 
Van Meer, James E., 01940544. 
Woodward, William E., 04047544. 


Alexis, Carlton P., MC, 02284549. 
Andersen, Stig B., MC, 02283787. 
Bradley, Douglas D., MC, 02284178. 
Conner, Harold V. D., DC, 02284561, 
Cooper, Thomas G., MC. 

Cowan, Roy G., DC, 02289786. 

Danaher, Thomas H., MC, 02288919. 

Doughty, Everett C., DC, 02289787. 

Duffey, Horace H., DC, 02289424. 

Duffy, Michael M., MC. 

Faulkner, Robert F., MC, 02288862. 

Frankel, Nathanel R., MC. 

Glenn, Guy C., MC, 02284640, 

Gray, Mary F., ANC, N805610. 

Green, Jerold P., MC, 04020104. 

Griffith, William B., MC, 02284805. 

Halling, Leonard W., MC, 02284666. 

Heck, Francis J., MC, 02283885. 

Henry, Thomas S., III, MC, 02284240, 

Hummer, Lloyd M., MC, 02283882, 

Jaques, Darrell A., MC, 02283886. 

Kleanthous, Costas, MC, 02284029. 

Lehnen, Charles F., DC. 

Lesko, Margaret I., ANC, N805705. 

Luttrell, Lester L., DC, 02289646. 

Margiotta, Mark R. MC, 04014765. 

McGough, Benjamin H., ‘Ir, MC, 02288848, 

Mendoza, Rafael E., MC. 

Meyer, Harvey B., JAGC, 04048646. 

Moll, Joseph H., MC, 02284559. 

Oberfield, Richard A., MC, 

O'Connell, Thomas J., Jr., MC, 04015497. 

Peck, Darrell L., JAGC, 02276906. 

Pfenninger, Mark W., MC, 02284550. 

Robbins, Warren J., MC, 02288930. 

Robinson, James P., MC, 02284779. 

Rockey, Dean M., MC, 02288929. 

Sarre, Stefan G., MC, 02284075. 

Shea, Thomas F., JAGC, 04022978. 

Shields, Charles E., MC, 04020434, 

Sower, Norman D., MC, 02284196. 

Stones, Lyle L., MC, 02284024, 

Teich, John C., MC, 02283926. 

Taylor, Jack L., DC, 01942296. 

Urban, Daniel P., DC, 05500310. 

Watson, Horace E., MC, 04012277. 

Weldon, William V., MC, 04012285. 

Weyhe, Dennis E., DC, 02289678. 

Wheatley, Daniel T., DC, 02289791, 

To be second lieutenant 

Doucet, Eileen D., ANC, N902694, 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains in the Regular Army of 
the United States in the grade specified un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 737, 84th 
Congress: 

To be majors 


Cooper, Randolph Graham, 0410509. 
Cooper, Walter Hillman, 01579509. 
Coulter, Herbert Westley, Jr., 0961208. 
Crandell, Norman Hanlon, 01036925. 
Cullen, John Joseph, 01797961. 

Dean, William Lucian, 01548191. 
DeWeese, William Robert, 01587926, 
Doherty, Stephen Swayze, 0371092. 
Dominique, Charles Joseph, 01633166. 
Epp, Orlando Carl, 01541454. 

Fraser, Ronald Francis, 01304708. 
French, John Thomas, 01574743. 
Froelich, James Henry, 01051131, 
Gaunt, John Marshall, 01896032. 
Hartley, Glenn Ewing, 0402855. 
Haverkoch, Henry William, 01647935. 
Henderson, Oran Kenneth, 01307235. 
Hoag, Robert Erwin, 0342733. 

Horan, Timothy Francis, 0373358. 
Hurow, Arthur, 01325091. 

Hutchison, Warren Sawyer, 01281350. 
James, William Harris, 01000592. 
Johnson, Kenneth Roy, 0572170. 
Kenna, George William, 01042331. 
Ketcham, Donald Thomas, 0425778. 
Kettelhut, Marvin Carl, 01306285. 
Kirshrot, Isidor Jacob, 01586722. 
Kurkjian, George Ambrose, 01634995. 
LeMere, Francis Peter, 01040756. 
Lillard, Ross Nicholas, Jr., 0404467, 
Linton, James Webb, 01551448. 
Livingston, Curtis Frederick, 01288079. 
Lutz, Gaylord Eldred, 01595665. 
Maher, Thomas Lawrence, 01320850. 
Maltese, Edward Vincent, 0496297. 
McCaffrey, William Joseph, 01014891, 
McCartney, Dan Acklin, 0413737. 
McDonald, William Hillyer, 01576355. 
McDonnell, Patrick James, 01283810, 
McGinn, Boyd, 0385937. 

McGinnis, Eugene James, 01552745. 
McGuire, James Michael, 0439328, 
McKiernan, Frederick Asa, 0454460, 
Mecord, Clayton Willard, 01574092. 
Medaugh, Robert Dyer, 01548957. 
Melloh, James L., 01797501. 

Mitchell, Douglas Wilburn, 0412061. 
Moon, Herbert Drannon, 0390600. 
Murray, John Einar, 01944530. 

Neal, William Delmar, Jr., 01555739. 
Nelson, Curtis Dwight, 01165318. 
Norwood, Roger Max, 0404582. 
Notgrass, James Carlton, Jr., 01290649. 
Olin, Warren Stillman, 01994968. 
Pate, Roy Hill, 0342475. 

Patterson, Cecil Archie, 01584714, 
Perna, Leonard Peter, 01283128, 

Piel, Melvin, 01945455. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294, as amended by Public 
Law 497, 84th Congress; title 10, United 
States Code, section 3291, as amended by 
Public Law 85-155, 85th Congress; title 10, 
United States Code, section 3292, and Public 


Potter, Elmer Wynn, Jr., 0449175. 
Reid, Robert Joseph 0387808. 
Richards, George Buel, 01103881. 
Rickman, Charles Arthur, 01031508. 
Robbins, Hugh William, 0382494, 
Roberts, David, 0390892. 

Sanders, Wilburn Lee, 01015727. 
Saunders, David Irving, 01037975. 
Sawyer, Norman Richard, 01825188, 


Chmielewski, Joseph S., 0480817. 
Murphy, James B., 0447899. 


To be captains 


Covington, Donald M., 01919295. 
Walter, Louie W., 0532229. 


To be first lieutenants 
Claborne, James L., 01941831. 


Law 737, 84th Congress: 
To be major 
De Mund, Robert John, JAGC, 01051536, 
To be captains 


Berman, Thelma L., ANC, N783264. 
Bullock, Sarah C., ANC, N761792. 

Calkin, Hazel B., ANC, N755159. 

Calvert, William M., MC, 02003512. 
Caperton, Clyde M., MC, 02275394. 
Chrisco, Verla E., ANC, N805607. 
Cutting, Robert T., MC, 04067404. 
Derrickson, Charles, MC. 

deCastro, Carlos M., Jr., MC, 04067887. 
Fecenko, Helen, AMSC, J100138. 7 
Gardner, Thomas V., Jr., DC, 02274484, 
Krekorian,. Edmund A., MC, 02204016, 
Lidner, Victor H., MC, 04051009, 


Moorfield, Claude E., Jr., 01941856. 

Mueller, Edward M., Jr., 04022915. 

Pasco, John C., 02287147. 

Raynis, Edgar A., 02287237. 

Spear, John D., 02276600. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 737, 84th Congress; 

To be majors 

Ashline, Carl, 01175376. 

Barrett, James Edward, 01633055, 

Berry, Frank Edward, 01576929. 

Bond, James Edward, 01308205. 

Brown, Jacob, 01052932, 

Brown, Lloyd Arnold, 01293897. 

Bruno, Nicholas John, 01042251. 


Scherer, Charles Robert, 0404623. 
Shaw, Earl Douglas, 0517387. 
Simon, Arthur David, 01582133, 
Skaggs, Joseph Ellis, 0414091. 
Smith, Frank Benedict, 01011486. 
Spiva, Forrest Robert, 01168089, 
Stanfiel, Charles Albert, 0564374, 
Stuckert, John Melvin, 01180358. 
Swanick, Joseph Patrick, 01053388, 
Tabor, Harry Elsworth, 01638640. 
Taylor, Elwood, 0410398. 

Thayer, Robert Dwight, 01894430. 
Them, Eugene Frederick, 01036407. 
Thomas, Edward George, 01300731. 
Townsend, James Oliver, 01178013, 
Tucker, Roy Allen, 01169772. 
Vassett, Francis Joseph, 01542076. 
Veitch, Howard William, 01576760. 
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Venables, Joseph Edward, 0452369. 
Walter, Virgil Duane, 01551544. 
Webb, Jesse Willard, 01592689. 
Welch, Bert Bliss, Jr., 01285525. 
Whitaker, Dwight Rolla, 0379491. 
Williams, Harry Roy, 0362473. 
Winton, Marshal Chester, 0413725. 
Wise, George Vivien, 0536559. 
Woodard, Andrew Jack, 01551994. 
Woodard, Charles Edgar, 01581470. 
To be captains 
Abbott, Arlo Elton, 0888905. 
Accorti, Peter John, 01100640. 
Atherton, Paul Roy, 01324490. 
Beard, J. B., 01292280. 
Campbell, C. D., 01046740. 
Frago, John Allen, 01324157. 
Hockman, Lucien Jay, 01648273. 
Hollowell, Harry William, Jr., 0535095. 
Ingle, Robert Henry, Jr., 0485470. 
Lee, Leonard S., 0438885. 
Marcus, Milton Spencer, 01798026. 
McCain, John Whitfield, 01324557. 
McGuyre, Lewis Neal, 0995989. 
Meether, Arthur John Louis, 0977565. 
Pipkin, William Philip, 0450646. 
Quillian, Eugene Lloyd, 01290128. 
Raymond, William Bailey, 0963825. 
Saucier, Robert Herbert, 0470068. 
Schmidt, William Theodore, 01165783. 
Sprinkle, Homer Roy, O1798076. 
Thomas, Robert Leroy, 01587679. 
Wardle, Theron George, 01688468. 
Warner, Walter James, 01588947. 
White, Loren Harshaw, 01323640. 
To be first lieutenants 
Agee, James Dale, 01940758. 
Bennetto, Edward, 2d, 04006693. 
Boozer, Harold Edward, 04037605. 
Brady, Harlan John, 04036821. 
Calciolari, Omar Joseph, 01887206. 
Campbell, Colin Charles, 01930270. 
Cantwell, Franklin Dale, 04007112. 
Cox, Newton Callaway, 04013262. 
Drewyor, Richard Arthur, 04032311. 
Dure, John Henry, 02266657. 


Goeben, Oscar Edward Kenneth, 04030306. 


Goetzinger, James Edward, 04024898. 
Goodsite, Thomas Murray, 04002833. 
Greeley, Ira Eugene, 04036606. 
Hartert, Richard Alexander, 04019058. 
Hein, Paul Louis, 04049958. 

Herring, Wade Wilkes, 04044177. 
Hill, Clarence Oliver, 04000409. 
Horne, William Chester, Jr., 04025739. 
Hoyer, Max Joseph, 04023801. 
Hughes, Frank Allen, Jr., 04028647. 
Hyatt, Frederic David, 04006364. 
Jackson, Donald, 04042676. 
Johnson, Harold Jesse, Jr., 04024370. 
Klick, Clyde Frederick, 04005572. 
LaCour, Hugh, Jr., 04025558. 

Lewis, William Mailand, 04018671. 
Lilly, Richard Arthur, 04006854. 
Mallia, Louis Aloysius, 04006906. 
McConnell, Lewis Jerome, 04006369. 
McLennan, Richard Lee, 01881106. 
Monaghan, Michael Francis, 04010169. 
Mort, Bruce Michael, 04024881. 

Orr, Charles Emory, Jr., 04006250. 
Oshesky, Gerald Keith, 04040778. 
Purchase, Collins Joel, 04040456. 
Putz, Robert Arthur, 04031007. 
Redic, Maxie Orestes, Jr., 04005932. 
Rios, Albert James, 04009780. 

Rose, Llewellyn Paterson, 02264053. 
Saunders, Joe William, 04033514. 
Schumann, John Robert, 04040889, 
Sears, James Matthew, 04030595. 
Shaul, Rollin Edward, 04040688. 
Spalding, Charles Peter, 04014777. 
Sylvester, Charles Edward, 04005976. 
Thacher, William Fredson, Jr., 02201623. 
Thrall, Dewell Owen, 02104630. 
Underwood, Joe Daniel, 01941245. 
Welling, Gerald Russell, 04006979. 
Winney, Walter Edward, Jr., 04029179. 
Wood, Harry Edward, Jr., 04040734. 
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To be second lieutenants 


Curran, Francis P., 02206931. 

Davenport, Charles Leland, 04026915. 

Earlix, Richard Louis, 04061394. 

Hopper, Samuel Roberson, 04065711. 

Jones, Maury Leslie, 04046561. 

Jordan, Donald Ray, 04048307. 

Meserve, Edward Norman, 04058802, 

Miller, Donald L., 04074622. 

Miller, Millis A, 

Nicks, John Gordon, 01881949. 

Ottinger, Teddy Alan, 04062711. 

Rayburn, Donald Demoss, 04056883. 

Reese, Ronald Roi, 01889182. 

Roberts, Donald Mack, 04083733. 

Taylor, Wesley Lee, 04048333. 

Thomas, David Loyola, 04035632. 

Tinsley, Joe King, 04058770. 

Tolfa, Edward, Jr., 04031187. 

Wages, Jerry Shaw, 04047725. 

Woodington, Charles Donald, 04034867. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of captain: 

Roesser, Joseph C., O73481. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of Public Law 
737, 84th Congress: 

Anderson, George C. Kromash, Joseph I. 
Anderson, Leroy S. Smith, Edward C., Jr. 
Klover, Jon A. Wolters, Kenneth V. 
Koga, Henry Y. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of Public Law 737, 84th Congress. 

Atkins, Sumner W., Jr.Jackson, Robert A. 
Basha, Robert T. Johnson, Gaylon L. 
Baxter, Thomas R. Jones, Dennis R. 
Becker, Ronald C. Jones, Robert C. 
Berlind, Ronald H., Johnston, Lon D. 

05203001 Jutilla, Donald D. 
Bloom, Ronald I. Kelly, James N., Jr, 
Blumenstock, Theo- Kelly, Peter J. 


dore Kennedy, Paul J., Jr. 
Box, George L. Kennison, David L. 
Brewer, Robert R. Kleiber, Richard L. 
Buckman, LeRoy R. Loker, Jon O. 
Buntyn, James R., Jr. Long, Avery P., Jr. 
Burrell, Raymond E. Loos, Richard E. 
Byrn, James H. Masson, Ronald D. 


Cashwell, Richard J. 
Ceverha, George W. 
Chancellor, Robert L., 
Cole, John W. 

Cook, Robert W. 
Covington, Dwight H. 
Dent, Fred C., Jr. 
Detwiler, John L. 
DiGiacinto, Joseph V. 
Dillon, John P. 
Doyle, Walter J. 
Eldredge, Robert E. 
Fagan, Allan P. 

Filer, Robert E. 


McLain, David P., Jr. 
Miles, James L, 
Miller, Gary A. 
Moore, Lanny W. 
Musil, Louis F. 
Nabors, William T. 
Neuville, Donald L. 
Nishimoto, Masami 
Nulk, Robert A. 
Osborn, John J. 
Perry, Richard O. 
Piotrowski, Robert M. 
Power, Peter J. 
Redmon, Burt P. 
Fowler, Darrell L. Renfro, Ronald D. 


Pulfer, Jesse K. Richardson, Robert C., 
Gatto, James J. rm 


Gibson, Richard L. Rose, John B. 
Gowen, Ralph D. Rusch, Richard M. 


Harmon, Charles P. Russell, Frederick W., 
Hatch, Alden E. Ir 


Hendricks, Carl ©. Sauer, Jack L. 
Hollingsworth, Victor Sease, Thomas M., Jr. 
L Segers, Joseph W., Jr. 
Shelton, Hal T. 
Simeone, Robert B. 
Bitten, John R., Jr. 
Smith, Edward 
Snell, Robert A. 
Stairs, William D, 
Steele, Jerry T. 


Homolka, Hubert H. 

Hopkins, James A. 

Hughes, Joseph L., Jr. 

Humeston, Edwin A., 
III 

Hurley, William P., Jr. 

Hutcheson, Samuel Z. 
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Stepanic, George ©. Wittenberg, Kenneth, 
Stryker, Dean K. J. 

Sutton, Donald M. Witter, Lèe F. 

Tilling, William T., Jr. Woodall, Jack D. 
Vaughn, John P, Wright, Donald L. 
Wheeler, Rock C., Jr. Zeltman, Ronald W. 
Wise, William A. 


PoSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ARKANSAS 
Edward G. Clevenger, Foreman, Ark., in 
place of W. R. Dunn, retired. 
Mary A. Nanney, Greenway, Ark., in place 
of C. E. Watson, deceased. 
Robert M. Buford, Ola, Ark., in place of 
P. V. George, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Dorothy M. Primorac, Adin, Calif., in place 
of G., J. Garbutt, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
May R. Duggan, Oakland, Fla., in place of 
J. E. Clonts, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Robert E. Seely, Jr., Manhattan, Ill, in 
place of F. J. Lowrey, Sr., resigned. 
Theodore L. Medcalf, New Baden, Ill., in 
place of Bert Baird, retired, 
INDIANA 
Hubert D. Moughler, Waterloo, Ind. in 
place of E. J. Deetz, deceased. 
IOWA 
Joseph B. Wells, Boone, Iowa, in place of 
R. A. Veale, retired. 
Pearl M. Smith, Lakota, Iowa, in place of 
E. A. Smith, deceased. 
Orville J. Schoening, Primghar, Iowa, in 
place of F. M. Halbach, deceased. 
Garret Spykerman, Sanborn, Iowa, in place 
of E. W. Mayne, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
Pryce A. Lehman, Cockeysville, Md., in 
place of A. C. Rafferty, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Stephen E. Magnusson, Rothsay, Minn., in 
place of I. T. Cowie, deceased. 
Ward C. Ilse, Virginia, Minn., in place of 
Emil Ahola, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Louis Walter Meier, New Madrid, 
place of A, O, Allen, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Fred E. Feagins, Alliance, Nebr., in place 
of P. T. Grove, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
Fred J. Mack, East Durham, N. Y., in 
place of John Roe, deceased. 
John M. Comstock, Glenmont, N. Y., in 
place of J. P. Hertz, retired. 
Edward A. Byrnes, Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of E. A. Ganson, resigned. 
Philip Pampinella, Highland, N. Y., in 
place of N. D. Williams, retired. 
Edwin Francis DeHoff, Lake Katrine, N. Y., 
in place of E. A. Hodges, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Arlie R. Cox, Central Falls, N. C., in place 
of A. M. York, retired. 
John E. Thompson, Colerain, N. C., in place 
of R. F. White, retired. 
Charlie N. Morris, Pelham, N. C., in place 
of P. V. Fitzgerald, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Myron J. Wallin, Crosby, N. Dak., in place 
of H. A. Emanuel, retired. 
OHIO 
Marie R. Taylor, Bloomingdale, Ohio, in 
plage of E. M. Tipton, retired. 
Paul E. Foster, Greenwich, Ohio, in place 
of H. E, Lewis, retired. 
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Bernice L. Hardesty, Marengo, Ohio, in 
place of E, H. Wilson, transferred. 

Roger W. McCullough, New Carlisle, Ohio, 
in place of H. J. Brubaker, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Adam A. Mucci, Bethel Park, Pa. Office 
established March 1, 1957. 
Robert W. Peel, Carnegie, Pa., in place of 
M. J. Hoban, retired. 
Charles R. Monger, Lincoln University, Pa., 
in place of A. L. Johnson, retired. 
Robert L. Rohland, Winfield, Pa., in place 
of G. A. Burns, retired. 
PUERTO RICO 


Luis Domenech, Isabela, P. R., in place of 
B. de la R. Guevara, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Nenie White Ridlehoover, Plum Branch, 
8. C., in place of T. R. Ridlehoover, retired. 
Herbert H. Crosland, Jr., York, 8. C, in 
place of G. C. Cartwright, retired. 
‘WASHINGTON 
Stewart L. Olson, Winlock, Wash., in place 
of C. C. Wall, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ray Merrifield, Smithfield, W. Va., in place 
of C. G. Price, retired. 


Robert C. Fenton III, Williamstown, W. 
Va., in place of J. L. Henderson, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Juty 14, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Samuel A. F. Wagner, district 
superintendent, Bluefield district, West 
Virginia, the Methodist Church, Blue- 
field, W. Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we humbly bow 
in Thy presence, asking Thy blessing and 
guidance upon us and our Nation. We 
need strength far above our own, so we 
come asking for Thy strength and power. 
We need wisdom far above any human 
wisdom, so we would ask wisdom of Thee. 

Most especially do we ask for Thy pres- 
ence and guidance for these men and 
women of this House of Congress. May 
they be strong and true to the highest 
that they know and believe always. Be 
with and guide each of them this day. 
Guide them in all their deliberations and 
actions. May they make no mistakes, 
but if because of human frailty they do 
make any mistakes, overrule them in 
such a way that Thy will may be done in 
all our land. We pray for them. We 
pray for their constituents back home. 
We pray for their loved ones. May Thy 
richest blessings be upon them all. 

And our Father we pray that the time 
may speedily come when Thy will shall 
be done in this and every land. Hasten 
the promised day when peace shall reign 
everywhere, and men shall live together 
as brothers; when we shall cease to hate 
and learn to love; when we shall no 
longer tear down and destroy, but truly 
build the things worth while throughout 
Thy world. 

Hear our prayers and answer them, for 
we pray in the name of our Lord and 
Master, Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 10, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 10069. An act to amend the act of 
August 6, 1953, creating the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission; and 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution 
proposing a code of ethics for Government 
service. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 376. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in onion 
futures in commodity exchanges; and 

H. R. 10320. An act to provide for addi- 
tional charges to reflect certain costs in the 
acceptance of business reply cards, letters in 
business reply envelopes, and other matter 
under business reply labels for transmission 
in the mails without prepayment of postage, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate has passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.3195. An act to authorize certain re- 
tired personnel of the United States Govern- 
ment to accept and wear decorations, pres- 
ents, and other things tendered them by 
certain foreign countries; 

S. 4035. An act to extend and amend laws 
Telating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4036. An act to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 493) entitled “An 
act for the relief of Irene Montoya,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
HENNINGS, and Mr. Hruska to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett], members on the part of 
the Senate to the National Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission, 
established by Public Law 85-470. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARL- 
SON members of the joint select commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States No. 59-1, 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

JuLY 11, 1958. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on 
July 10, 1958, the Clerk today received from 
the Secretary of the Senate the following 
message: 

“That the Senate agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 7963) en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Small Business 
Act of 1953, as amended.’ ” 

Respectfully yours, 

RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States House of 
Representatives, 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


JuLy 11, 1958, 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on 
July 10, 1958, the Clerk received today from 
the Secretary of the Senate the following 
message: 

“That the Senate has passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11414) entitled 
“‘An act to amend section 314 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act, so as to author- 
ize the Surgeon General to make certain 
grants-in-aid for provision in public or non- 
profit accredited schools of public health of 
training and services in the flelds of public 
health and in the administration of State 
and local public-health programs,’” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States House of 
Representatives, 


BILLS ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 7963, An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; and 

H.R.11414. An act to amend section 
314 (c) of the Public Health Service Act, so 
as to authorize the Surgeon General to 
make certain grants-in-aid for provision in 
public or nonprofit accredited schools of 
public health of training and services in 
the fields of public health and in the admin- 
istration of State and local public-health 
programs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that, pursuant to the au- 
thority granted on Thursday, July 10, 
1958, the Speaker pro tempore did on 
July 11, 1958, sign the following enrolled 
bills of the House: 

H.R. 7968. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; 

H.R.11414. An act to amend section 
314 (c) of the Public Health Service Act, 
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so as to authorize the Surgeon General to 
make certain grants-in-aid for provision in 
public or nonprofit accredited schools of 
public health of training and services in 
the flelds of public health and in the ad- 
ministration of State and local public- 
health programs. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF WAGE AND 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AGREE- 
MENT WITH REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee submitted 

a conference report and statement on the 

bill (S. 1850) to adjust conditions of em- 

ployment in departments or agencies in 
the Canal Zone. 


ILLINOIS EDITOR OF YEAR 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of pride that I take the floor at 
this time to pay tribute to a publisher 
with courage and an editor of distinc- 
tion in my Congressional District. I find 
words inadequate to express my personal 
admiration of this man, Cornelius E. 
Townsend, nevertheless I feel his great 
work makes it incumbent upon me to 
voice approval of his efforts. 

Under the guidance of “Corky” Town- 
send the Granite City, Ill, Press-Record 
has grown in stature as one of the lead- 
ing and most effective newspapers in Il- 
linois. On several occasions the news- 
paper’s campaign against vice and cor- 
ruption has brought statewide and na- 
tional attention to its publisher. 

This year “Corky” Townsend was 
voted by the Illinois Press Association 
as Illinois editor of the year. This 
honor resulted from an appraisal of the 
Granite City Press-Record editor’s value 
to the community by contemporary ed- 
itors throughout the State of Illinois. 

In 1956, Townsend won the national 
ro i award for courage in journal- 

m. 

But the story of “Corky” Townsend is 
best told in a feature article which oper- 
ated in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Sunday, July 6, 1958. The article, 
written by another courageous news- 
paperman, who in his own right has 
done much to expose corruption, Carl R. 
Baldwin, will appear in today’s RECORD 
under unanimous permission of my col- 
leagues in the House. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALCOHOL- 
IC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7863) to 
amend the District of Columbia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “the collector of 
taxes of the District of Columbia” and 
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insert “the Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent.” 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “The col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia” 
and insert “The Commissioners or their 
designated agent.” 

2, line 18, strike out “the assessor 
of the District of Columbia,” and insert “the 
Commissioners or their designated agent.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “the collector 
of taxes of the District of Columbia” and 
insert “the Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent.” 

Page 5, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). ‘The per- 
formance of any function vested by this 
act in the Board of Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Board of Commissioners 
in accordance with section 3 of such plan.” 

Page 5, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the calendar month beginning 
not less than 60 days after the date of ap- 
proval cf this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
passed the House on August 7, 1957. At 
the time the bill was called up before the 
Senate the Senate wrote certain amend- 
ments into the bill which are merely 
clarifying. The real purpose in the 
amendment is, first, to make the bill con- 
sistent with law as required under Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 of 1952—66th 
Statutes at Large, page 824—and, second, 
the second amendment makes the act 
effective 60 days after the date of its ap- 
proval. The purpose for this is that it 
will take this long to set the machinery 
up to operate the new law. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMırtan], chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLORED WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC., 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 105) to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
in the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate 
described as lot numbered 78 in square num- 
bered 178, situated at 1601 R Street NW., in 


__ the city of Washington, D. C., owned by the 
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National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., is hereby exempt from all taxa- 
tion so long as the same is owned and occu- 
pied by the National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., and is not used for 
commercial purposes, subject to the provi- 
sions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the act en- 
titled “An act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved December 24, 1942 (56 


Stat. 1091; D. O. Code, secs. 47-801b, 47-801c, 
and 47-80le). 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to exempt from 
taxation lot No. 78 in square No. 178, 
situated at 1601 R Street NW., in the 
District of Columbia. 

This property would be exempt from 
all taxation so long as the same is owned 
and occupied by the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., and 
is not used for commercial purposes, 
subject to the provisions of sections 2, 3, 
and 5 of the act entitled “An act to de- 
fine the real property exempt from tax- 
ation in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved December 24, 1942—56th Stat- 
utes at Large, page 1091; sections 47— 
801b, 47-80lc, and 47-80le, District of 
Columbia Code, 1951. 

The total assessed value of the subject 
property is $36,500. Lot 78 in square 178 
is assessed at $11,500 and the building 
thereon is assessed at $25,000. 

If this legislation is enacted the loss 
in revenue to the District of Columbia 
would amount to $839.50 per annum. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATIONAL UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S, 3735) to amend the charter 
of the National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the charter of the 
National Union Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, granted by an act of Congress ap- 
proved February 14, 1865, and amended by 
an act of Congress approved May 11, 1892, 
and further amended by an act of Congress 
approved June 20, 1936, Is hereby further 
amended so that the authorized capital 
stock of said company shall be $1 million, 
divided into 100,000 shares of the par value 
of $10 each. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the National Union In- 
surance Company of Washington,” approved 
February 14, 1865, as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend 
the charter of the National Union Insur- 
ance Company of Washington, so as to 
authorize the company to issue 100,000 
shares of stock at $10 per share. Under 
present law the company is authorized to 


_ issue 20,000 shares of stock at $50 per 
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share. Enactment of S. 3735 would not 
increase the present $1 million capitaliza- 
tion. 

The National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington was granted a char- 
ter by an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1865 (13 Stat. 428) and 
amended by acts approved May 11, 1892, 
and June 20, 1936. Section 4 of the act 
of February 14, 1865, provides that the 
capital stock of the company shall be 
called in, and paid in such installments 
and proportions, and at such times and 
places, as the president and directors for 
the time being may require and desig- 
nate. The bill repeals this section. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the District of Columbia has reported to 
the District Commissioners that the pro- 
visions of the present charter are obso- 
lete and are a handicap to doing busi- 
ness and to expansion, and he recom- 
mends the enactment of the bill. This 
legislation also has the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Enactment of this measure would in- 
volve no cost to the District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
2419) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the District of Co- 
Iumbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 
amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is further amended as follows: 

Section 1 (b) (5) is amended by adding 
the following: 

“(S) service performed in the employ of a 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, Resident 
Commissioner, or any organization composed 
solely of a group of the foregoing, insofar as 
such service is in connection with political 
matters.;” 

Section 4 (b) is amended by adding at the 
end of the first sentence the following: 
“Wages unpaid solely because of a court order 
appointing a fiduciary shall be deemed con- 
structively paid when due.” 

Section 4 (c) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) (1) If contributions are not paid when 
due, there shall be added, as part of the 
contributions, interest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent per month or fraction 
thereof from the date the contributions be- 
came due until paid: Provided, That inter- 
est shall not run against a court appointed 
fiduciary when the contributions are not 
paid timely because of a court order. 

“(2) If contributions or wage reports are 
not filed on or before the 15th day of the 
second month following the close of the cal- 
endar quarter for which they are due or 
contributions are not paid by that time, there 
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shall be added as part of the contributions 
a penalty of 10 percent of the contributions 
but such penalty shall not be less than $5 
nor more than $25 and for good cause such 
penalty may be waived by the Board with 
the approval of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Section 19 (e) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) Any person who the Board finds has 
made a false statement or representation 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact to obtain 
or increase any benefit under this act may 
be disqualified for benefits for all or part 
of the remainder of such benefit year and 
for a period of not more than 1 year com- 
mencing with the end of such benefit year. 
Such disqualification shall not affect bene- 
fits otherwise properly paid after the date 
of such fraud and prior to the date of the 
ruling of disqualification. 

“All findings under this subsection shall 
be made by a claims deputy of the Board 
and such findings shall be subject to review 
in the same manner as all other disqualifi- 
cations made by a claim deputy of the 
Board.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the next succeeding calendar 
quarter following the enactment of this act 
except that the amendment to section 1 
(b) (5) (S) shall be retroactive to January 
1, 1986. No refund may be made because of 
any retroactive provision in this act. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

S. 2419 amends section 1 (b) (5) of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act so as to add thereto 
a paragraph (S) which would exempt 
from the coverage of the act individuals 
employed by a Senator or Representa- 
tive or a group of the foregoing if their 
services are in connection with political 
matters. Under the act such individuals 
are exempted from coverage only if their 
work is in connection with legislative 
duties. At the present time it is believed 
that there may be organizations of this 
type that have not been registered with 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board because they did 
not realize themselves to be liable for 
the payment of contributions. In the 
past there has been little or no demand 
by individuals for benefits based upon 
wages paid by such organizations. In 
the event any of these organizations 
should desire to protect their employ- 
ees this could be accomplished by vol- 
untary election. 

The bill also amends section 4 (b) of 
the act so as to provide that wages will 
be considered as being constructively 
paid when they are unpaid solely because 
of a court order appointing a fiduciary. 
In the District, as in most States, an 
employer pays taxes on wages only if 
paid to the employee. The proposed 
amendment of section 4 (b) is designed 
to eliminate difficulties in bankruptcy 
cases particularly. Often employers 
who are adjudicated bankrupt owe some 
wages to their employees. Inasmuch as 
the wages have not been paid, proof of 
claims in bankruptcy do not include 
these amounts. At a much later date 
these amounts are paid by the trustee 
as wage claims. At least two of the 
United States circuit courts of appeals 
have ruled that payment of these wage 
claims constitutes the payment of wages 
for the purpose of unemployment com- 
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pensation. This means that whenever 
wage claims are paid it would be neces- 
sary to amend the proof of claim in 
order to claim the additional wages. It 
has always been the contention of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board that such wages 
must be reported at the contribution 
rate for the year in which paid. The 
Commissioners are informed that the 
referee in bankruptcy feels that these 
amounts should be calculated at the con- 
tribution rate for the year in which the 
employer was adjudicated bankrupt. 
The proposed amendment would elim- 
inate the necessity of filing amended 
claims and any question as to rates, and 
would also eliminate the necessity for 
litigation to determine whether the 
referee in bankruptcy’s construction or 
the Board’s construction is correct. 

Section 4 (c) (1) of the act would be 
amended by S. 2419 in such manner as to 
toll the running of interest when pay- 
ment of contributions is not made, 
because of administration under supervi- 
sion of the court in bankruptcy, receiver- 
ship, and probate cases, which are 
often of lengthy duration. It does not 
appear equitable to charge interest dur- 
ing a period when the fiduciary is not 
able to pay, particularly since a court 
order allowing payment may not be 
issued for a considerable period of time. 

Effective January 1, 1955, there was 
incorporated in the act a penalty provi- 
sion for the late filing or payment of 
contributions. This provision was in- 
cluded in section 4 (c) (2) and was de- 
signed to force individuals to file and pay 
their contributions on time in order to 
cut down the Board’s delinquency rate 
and to eliminate some work in the col- 
lection of taxes. This section has been 
quite effective, but it is believed that the 
proposed amendment would make it even 
more effective. Under the proposed 
amendment, the penalty would not be 
set up on the date that the contribu- 
tions are due, but would be imposed if 
the reports are not filed or paid within 
15 days of the due date. This change 
would establish a grace period, for pen- 
alty purposes only, of 15 days. From an 
administrative standpoint, no action 
could be taken during this 15-day pe- 
riod, and thus the effectiveness of the 
penalty would not be lost. It has been 
found that much good will is being lost 
by the Board in connection with reports 
mailed on time but postmarked at a later 
date, thus causing penalties to be estab- 
lished. This has created an administra- 
tive problem, as most of these penalties 
are waived and must be handled out of 
the normal course of operations. 

The act of August 31, 1954, amended 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act to add subsection (e). 
to section 19. This subsection author- 
izes the Board to declare an individual 
who has committed fraud against it in- 
eligible for benefits for the remainder 
of the benefit year and for as long as 
1 year thereafter. This subsection has 
been quite effective, but the Commis- 
sioners believe that the proposed 
amendment of subsection 19 (e) from 
one standpoint would make it more 
equitable, and from another standpoint, 
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more easily administered. Under exist- 
ing law, a person making a false state- 
ment or failing to disclose a material 
fact for the purpose of obtaining or in- 
creasing any benefits or other payment 
“may be required by the Board to repay 
to it for the fund a sum equal to the 
amount of all benefits received by him 
for weeks subsequent to the date of the 
offense and falling within the benefit 
year current at the time of the offense. 
Such claimant may also be disqualified 
for benefits for all or part of the re- 
mainder of such benefit year and for a 
period of not more than 1 year com- 
mencing with the end of such benefit 
year and thereafter while any sum pay- 
able to the Board for the fund under 
this subsection is still due and unpaid.” 
But it is possible that in cases of the 
kind subject to the foregoing provision, 
considerable time may elapse before the 
false statement or failure to disclose is 
discovered. Under existing law, if the 
claimant is disqualified, all benefits 
which have been paid since the date of 
the fraud become overpayments subject 
to repayment to the Board. These 
amounts are frequently out of propor- 
tion to the fraud involved. Accord- 
ingly, to correct this situation, it is rec- 
ommended that subsection (e) be 
amended to specify that a disqualifica- 
tion under such subsection shall not 
affect benefits properly paid after the 
date of the fraud and prior to the date 
of the ruling of disqualification. 

Further, subsection 10 (e) presently 
requires that all findings under this sub- 
section shall be made by an appeals tri- 
bunal of the Board. The requirement 
precludes the use of claims deputies, who 
ordinarily handle disqualification mat- 
ters, and requires the Board’s appeals 
examiner, who acts as the appeals tri- 
bunal, to handle all actions under sub- 
section 19 (e). The number of cases 
which he is capable of handling is, of 
course, limited. In order to expedite 
action on these cases, the Commissioners 
believe that the act should be amended 
in such manner as to provide that cases 
subject to the requirements of subsec- 
tion 19 (e) may be acted upon by a claims 
deputy, with right of appeal to the 
Board’s appeal tribunal. 

Section 2 of the bill establishes the 
effective date of the amendments—ex- 
cept the amendment to section 1 (b) 
(5)—at the beginning of the calendar 
quarter after passage in the belief that 
from an administrative standpoint, it is 
better to make these amendments effec- 
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tive at the beginning of a quarter. Sec- 
tion 1 (b) (5) (s) is made retroactive to 
January 1, 1936, in case there are organi- 
zations unknown to the Board who have 
unconsciously failed to register with it. 
It is proposed that no refunds be made 
because of any retroactive ruling in or- 
der to keep the provisions of the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act in conformity with section 303 
(a) (4) of the Social Security Act. 

The Commissioners believe that the 
foregoing amendments are desirable im- 
provements of existing law, and accord- 
ingly they recommend their enactment. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ENACTING A CERTAIN PROVISION 
NOW INCLUDED IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 13218) to enact a certain provi- 
sion now included in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1958, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are authorized 
to utilize District-owned vehicles for trans- 
portation of children of employees of the 
District of Columbia Government residing at 
Children’s Center between Children’s Center 
and Laurel, Md, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize the Commissioners to 
utilize District-owned vehicles for trans- 
portation between Children’s Center and 
Laurel, Md., of schoolchildren of em- 
ployees residing on the reservation. This 
item first appeared in the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act, 1958, and it 
also appears in the proposed 1959 Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation bill. 

Children’s Center is approximately 4 
miles from Laurel, Md., and is composed 
of three schools, namely, Maple Glen 
School for the younger juvenile delin- 
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quents; Cedar Knolls School for the 
older delinquent boys and delinquent 
girls; and the District Training School 
for the mentally retarded. 

The children involved number about 
30, and the transportation would be in 
buses by the District of Columbia which 
make regular trips to Laurel to transport 
employees of the Children’s Center. 

There is no regular public transporta- 
tion available for the children of em- 
ployees at the Children’s Center, be- 
tween the center and their school in 
Laurel, Md. 

It is understood that the additional 
cost to transport these children to school 
in Laurel would be nominal at the most. 
Precedent for such authority has ex- 
isted for over 11 years in Public Law 
604, 79th Congress, an act to enact cer- 
tain provisions now included in the 
Naval Appropriation Act, 1946, and for 
other purposes, approved August 2, 
1946—60th Statute at Large, page 853. 
Section 13 of title I of such act author- 
izes the Secretary of the Navy to provide 
for the transportation of derendents of 
naval personnel between the schools and 
the naval establishment when such 
schools are not accessible to such de- 
pendents by regular means of trans- 
portation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARY ACT OF 1955 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 13132) to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and for other ,” approved 
August 5, 1955 (69 Stat. 521, ch. 569), as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

Section 1, as amended, is amended by 
striking everything after the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
salary schedules: 


Service 
“Salary class and position step 1 | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service| Salary | Salary | Salary | Salary | Salary | Salary 
in step 2 | step 3 | step 4 | step 5 | step6 | step7 | step § | step 9 | step 10 | step 11 | step 12 | step 13 
mum 
Class 1: Superintendent of schools___.....-....--.-.---..-.---- las E TDN [SE ENES oL e S e eR A E E a 
Class 2: Deputy superintendent... .-.._._.-.---.-.----..---- 14, 200 |$14, 425 |$14, 650 |$14,875 |$15, 100 |$15, 325 |$15, 550 ($15,775 |$16,000 |_-...-..|-......- See pe aes 
Class 3: Assistant superintendent; president, teachers college_| 12,400 | 12,625 | 12,850 | 13,075 | 13,300 | 13,525 | 13,750 | 13,975 | 14, 200 |_......-|--.-...-|--.-..--|-----.-< 
Gae S Dean, teachers college. 11,525 | 11,750 | 11,975 | 12,200 | 12,425 | 12, 650 | 12,875 | 13, 100 |_...2..-|-...2--|--2ne0--|-- one: =.. 
Class 5: 
Group B, master’s degree. 10,125 | 10,350 | 10,575 | 10,800 | 11,025 | 11,250 | 11,475 | 11,700 }_.......}_.......}...2 WL} ae 
Group C, master’s degree 10,325 | 10,550 | 10,775 | 11,000 | 11,225 | 11,450 | 11,675 | 11,900 |-.....-.}....-..-|.-----.| 2a neene 
Dean of students, teachers college. 
Executive assistant to superintendent. 
Psychiatrist. 
Class 6: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. 9,325 | 9,550 | 9,775 | 10,000 | 10,225 | 10,450 | 10,675 
Group B, master’s degree 9,825 | 10,050 | 10,275 | 10,500 | 10,725 | 10,950 | 11,175 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 10, 700 | 10,925 | 11,150 | 11,375 


10, 025 | 10, 250 | 10, 475 
Director, department of food services. | 
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“Salary class and position step 1 | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service 
step 2 | step3 | step 4 | step 5 | step6 | step7 | step 8 | step 9 | step 10 | step 11 | step 12 | step 13 
sg cree $8, 800 | $9,025 | $9,250 | $9,475 | $9,700 $10, 150 |$10, 375 |$1 
toup a a EE ASS SE Sot à è , 4 , 0, 600 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours__.......-.- 9,000 | 9,225 450 5 | 9,900 10,350 | 10, 575 800 
Administra tive assistant to deputy superintendent. s 4 2 a 
Principal, earlier pigh. shido, 
Chief examine: 
Be 8 s teachers college. 
Group B, master’s degree_.......----.---------n-----=--- 8, 725 950 | 9,175 | 9,400] 9,625] 9,850 | 10,075 | 10,300 
Group C, master’s degree ph om Hours.....-...--- 8,700 | 8,925 | 9,150] 9,375) 9,600] 9,825 | 10,050 | 10,275 | 10, 
Pro , teacher’s co) 
Principal, or high se! 
Principal, vocational eee school. 
Chin: Principal, Americanization school. 
Group B, mas ONG GOBTOD. 5 <a AS on cas anda teaseeomecas) 8,100 | 8,325 | 8,550] 8,775 | 9,000] 9,225) 9,450] 9,675 , 900 
see ' master’s degree plus 30 credit ft hours..4-~------~ 8,525 | 8,750| 8,975] 9,200| 9425| 9,650] 9,875 | 10, 100 |..------|..------|--------]--00-- je 
irector, De = ier a of School Attendance and 
Work permits 
Supervising director. 
PASM pe opa; elementary school. 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. ln owamoscnwocasseseraneenensnes= 7,300 | 7,525) 7,750) 7, 8,200 | 8,425 | 8,650] 8,875] 9,100 
B d 7,800 | 8,025} 8,250] 8,475] 8,700] 8,925] 9,150] 9,375) 9,600 
8,000 | 8,225 | 8450| 8,675 | 8,900} 9,125] 9,350] 9,575) 9,800 
ll: 
Group B, master’s cea 7,400 | 7,625] 7,850 | 8,075] 8,300] 8,525] 8,750] 8,975] 9,200 |. 
Group ©, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 7,600 | 7,825) 8,050] 8,275] 8,500} 8,725] 8,950] 9,175 400 
Cth jpAssodiate professor, teachers college. 
Group B, master’s dogree....._..----.--.----------+------ 7,100 | 7,325 | 7,550] 7,775] 8,000] 8,225] 8,450] 8,675] 8,900 
Group O, masters deeres plus 30 credit hours......--..-- 7,300 | 7,525 | 7,750] 7,975 | 8,200] 8,425] 8,650] 8,875] 9,100 
Principal % pitol ‘Page Schoo 
, Cay 
Assistant principal, senior hi Ir school. 
Ols „St tistician. : 
Group B, master’s degree_.........--.-..----------+--+----- 6, 700 925 | 7,150 | 7,375 | 7,600] 7,825 | 8,050] 8,275) 8, 
Coe ms pan Sh plus 30 credit hours. ....-.....- 6,900 | 7,125 | 7,350] 7,575 | 7,800] 8,025} 8,250) 8,475] 8, 
ter degree ocational high school. 
Assistant pa junior high sc! 
Assistant principal, Americanizatio: ion school. 
6,850 | 7,075 | 7,300 | 7,525 | 7,750] 7,975] 8, 
7,050 | 7,275 | 7,500 | 7,725 | 7,950 | 8175] 8, 
Assistant profi A 
Chief librarian, teachers college. 
Assistant principal, elementary school, 
Supervisor. 
Chief attendance officer. 
ca — psychologist. 
Group B, master’s degree 5,700 | 5,925 | 6,150] 6,375 | 6,600] 6,825] 7,050] 7,275] 7,500 
Group O, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours.. 5,900 | 6,125 | 6,350) 6,575 | 6,800] 7,025) 7,250] 7,475) 7,700 
Psychiatrie social worker, 
ito A. bachelor’s degreé............--.---------------- 500 | 4,675] 4,850] 5,025) 5,200) 5,375) 5,550) 5,725) 5,900 
Group B, master’s degree.........---.--.-.--- 000 | 5,175 | 5,350] 5,525} 5,700] 5,875 | 6,050] 6,225) 6,400 
Group ©, master’s destes plas 80 credit hours 200 | 5,375 | 5,550] 5,725 | 5,900] 6,075 | 6,250] 6,425) 6,600 
‘Attendance officer. 
Census supervisor. 
Child Taber inspect. 
Counselor. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Librarian, 
Research assistant. 
School psychologist. 
School social worker. 


Tombar, elementary and secondary schools.” 


Section 2, subsection (a) is amended by 
striking from the third sentence “June 30, 
1955” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“Decem- 
ber 31, 1957"; by striking from the fourth 
sentence all that follows the words “master’s 
degree” and inserting in lieu thereof “except 
that a person possessing a bachelor’s degree 
may be appointed on probationary or perma- 
nent status as Director of Food Services, As- 
sistant Director of Food Services, Supervising 
Director of Military Science and Tactics, 
teacher of military science and tactics, 
teacher of driver training, shop teacher in the 
vocational education program, teacher in the 
junior high schools, counselor in the voca- 
tional high schools, counselor in the junior 
high schools, teacher in the elementary 
schools, school social worker, research assist- 
ant, attendance officer, child labor inspector, 
or census supervisor, and a person not pos- 
sessing a bachelor’s degree may be appointed 
on probationary or permanent status as 
shop teacher in the vocational education pro- 
gram if be submits acceptable evidence of 
equivalent training and experience in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Board”; and by 


striking from the fifth sentence “June 30, 
1955” and inserting in lieu thereof “Decem- 
ber 31, 1957”. 

Section 2, subsection (b) is amended to 
read as follows: “Notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of this act the Board is authorized, on 
the written recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, to appoint or pro- 
mote shop teachers in the vocational educa- 
tion program to salary class 16, group B, 
without a master’s degree if they submit ac- 
ceptable evidence of equivalent training and 
experience in accordance with the rules of 
the Board, and to appoint or promote such 
teachers to salary class 16, group C, without a 
master’s degree if they submit acceptable 
evidence of equivalent training and expe- 
rience in accordance with the rules of the 
Board, plus 30 credit hours. The Board is 
further authorized, on the written recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Schools, 
to appoint or promote vocational shop teach- 
ers with the training and experience required 
for placement in salary class 16, group B, to 
administrative or supervisory positions in 
the vocational education program,” 


Section 2, subsection (c) is amended by 
striking paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: (1) The term ‘mas- 
ter’s degree’ means a master’s degree granted 
in course by an accredited higher educational 
institution.”; and by striking the first sen- 
tence in paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “The term ‘plus 30. 
credit hours’ means the equivalent of not less 
than 30 graduate semester hours in academic, 
vocational, or professional courses beyond a. 
master’s degree, representing a definite edu- 
cational program satisfactory to the Board, 
except that in the case of a shop teacher in 
the vocational education program the 30 
semester hours need not be graduate semes- 
ter hours.” 

Section 4 is amended to read as follows: 
“Each teacher, school officer, and other em- 
ployee in the service of the Board on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, who occupies a position held by 
him on December 31, 1957, under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be placed in a salary 
class covered by section 1 of this act as in- 
dicated at the end of this section. Any em- 
ployee in group A, B, or C of his salary class 
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on December 31, 1957, shall be assigned to the 
same letter group of the class to which he 
is transferred on January 1, 1958, except that 
an employee in group B on December 31, 
1957, who possess a master’s degree or its 
equivalent as determined by the Board in 
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accordance with subsection (b) of section 2 
of this act, plus 30 credit hours, shall be 
transferred to group C. Teachers college 
employees in salary classes 8, 11, and 14 on 
January 1, 1958, shall be assigned to group C. 


“TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON DECEMBER 31, 


1957 
Title 
Class 
Superintendent of schools__--.----..--.- 1 
Deputy superintendent___....-----.-.... 2 
Assistant superintendent_......-------. 3 
President, teachers college- 3 
Dean, teachers college._-_--------- AFN, 
Executive assistant to superintenden 5 
Dean of students, teachers college____--- 5 
Director, Department of Food Services... 6 
EE ohh kan aan S 7 
Administrative assistant to deputy super- 
sA | ae 7 
Registrar, teachers college... Mpe., 
E eana. aa NEE 7 
Principal, senior high school__-.-------- 7 
Professor, teachers college...._-.-------- 8 
Principal, vocational high school..--.--- 9 
Principal, junior high school__------.--. 9 
Principal, Americanization school. = 2 
Supervising director_......--.-------..-. 10 
Director, Department of School Attend- 
ance and Works Permits-_.----------- 


Principal, elementary school. 
Principal, laboratory school___---------. 
Associate professor, teachers college_.-.- 11 
Assistant director, Department of Food 


Assistant director_.--.-.------------ 
Principal, Capitol Page School 
Assistant principal, senior high school... 13 


ONE STS SS Ra SS ea = pe 13 
Assistant professor, teachers college_.... 14 
Chief librarian, teachers college_....---- 14 
Assistant principal, vocational high 
ON a 15 
Assistant principal, junior high school... 15 
Assistant principal, Americanization 
TEDE O SES SSE ASE A Se 15 


Research assistant... 
School psychologist 
School social worker. 
Attendance officer... 
Child labor inspector 
Census supervisor.................-.... 


Section 5, subsection (b) is amended by 
adding the following sentences at the end 
of the subsection: “The Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, with 
the cooperation of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, is authorized 
to make a study of the classification of the 
positions covered under this act for the pur- 
pose of determining what classification ad- 
justments may be necessary or desirable to 
provide a classification alinement based on 
the difficulty, responsibility, and qualifica- 
tion requirements of the positions and to 
take such appropriate corrective action as 
is concurred in by the Board of Education: 
Provided, That any such adjustments shall 


TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 
1958 


Title 


Superintendent of schools 1 
Deputy superintendent__....... 2 
Assistant superintendent___---- 3 
President, teachers college 3 
Dean, teachers college__...._........... A 
5 
6 
7 


Executive assistant to superintendent.. 
Dean of students, teachers college______- 
Director, Department of Food Services.. 
BD yn 6 GES Ta ey SE 
Administrative assistant to deputy su- 


perintendent..--------=-25202 7 
Registrar, teachers college. s> T 
Chief examiner__.....-------.-.... Sart N 
Principal, senior high school..-_--- ns A 
Professor, teachers college_____.--- can 8 
Principal, vocational high school........ 8 
Principal, junior high school_.--_--- Ae | 
Principal, Americanization school.. ee. 
Supervising director........--..---.--. 9 


Director, Department of School Attend- 
ance and Work Permits__.....------. 9 
Principal, elementary school__...-.. 9 


Principal, elementary school. 9 
Associate professor, teachers college.... 11 
Assistant director, Department of Food 
SOT VICES E E 10 
Aaslatan’, director: _ $s S ae een 12 
Principal, Capitol Page School_..-..... 12 


Assistant principal, senior high school.. 12 
Statistician =)... occssoeeat os eebencee 

Assistant professor, teachers college 
Chief librarian, teachers college__.....-. 
Assistant principal, vocational high 


Ter Se ee ene ae 13 
Assistant principal, junior high school.. 13 
Assistant principal, Americanization 

COATES SIRE Sas RR TATE PS SES 13 
Assistant principal, elementary school... 14 
APAGAN RRR Sa EE ee 14 
Chief attendance officer.. ---. 14 
Supervisor -..-_........- TERN | 
Clinical psychologist........ aces’ 14 
Instructor, teachers college... wns EO 
BE eee Sa ee ee 16 


School. eevee 


Counselor. 
Research assistant.. 
School psychologist......... 
School social worker__..-... 
Attendance officer_......... 
Child labor inspector. 
Census supervisor._..........-.-..--.. 


be made within the classes established by 
this act: Provided further, That no adjust- 
ment resulting from this study shall de- 
crease the existing rate of compensation of 
any present employee, but when a position 
becomes vacant any subsequent appointee 
to such position shall be compensated in 
accordance with the rate of pay determined 
to be applicable to such position. If a posi- 
tion is placed in a lower salary class and 
the present salary of the incumbent falls 
between two step rates for the newly as- 
signed class, he shall receive the higher of 
such rates. If a position is placed in a 
higher salary class, placement for salary 
purposes shall be made in accordance with 
section 11 of this act.” 


July 14 


Section 6 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) As of January 1, 1958, each employee 
assigned to a salary class in accordance with 
section 1 and section 4 of this act shall 
be assigned to the same numerical service 
step on the schedule for his class, or class 
and group, under this act as he occupied on 
December 31, 1957. On July 1, 1958, each 
permanent employee in the service of the 
Board who on June 30, 1958, was in such 
service but was not yet at the highest 
numerical service step for his salary class, 
or class and group, in section 1 of this act 
shall be assigned to the numerical service 
step for his class, or class and group, in sec- 
tion 1 of this act next above the step Oc- 
cupied by him on June 30, 1958. As soon 
as possible thereafter, and not later than 
June 30, 1959, the Board shall reevaluate 
the previous service of each probationary 
and permanent employee under this act 
who served in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prior to July 1, 1955, who 
also was in service in such schools on July 
1, 1958, and who on July 1, 1958, was not 
assigned to the highest numerical service 
step of the salary schedule for his class, or 
class and group, to determine the number of 
years of service with which the employee 
shall be newly credited for the purpose of 
salary placement. All such employees shall 
be given placement credit for previous sery- 
ice in accordance with the provisions of this 
act governing the placement, advancement, 
and promotion of employees who are newly 
appointed, reappointed or reassigned to po- 
sitions in the District of Columbia public 
schools. 

“(b) As soon as such reevaluation is com- 
pleted for all employees involved, each such 
employee shall be assigned to the numerical 
service step for his salary class, or class and 
group, under this act next above the step 
corresponding to the number of his years of 
creditable service rendered prior to July 1, 
1958, as determined by such reevaluation, 
but no employee shall receive a salary above 
the top step for his class, or class and group, 
or below the step already occupied by him, 
If such reevaluation places the employee on 
a higher numerical service step than the one 
already occupied by him, he shall receive 
the full annual salary at the higher step for 
the year beginning July 1, 1958. Beginning 
on July 1, 1959, each permanent employee 
who has not yet reached the highest service 
step for his salary class, or class and group, 
under this act shall advance one such step 
each year until he reaches the highest step 
for his class, or class and up. 

“(c) The Superintendent of Schools, salary 
class 1, shall be assigned as of the date of 
his appointment as Superintendent to the 
salary step provided for that position in 
section 1 of this act. 

“(d) Any permanent employee serving in a 
position which is not covered by this act but 
which may later be established under section 
5 of this act shall be given service credit for 
the purpose of salary placement under this 
act equivalent to the number of years of 
satisfactory service rendered within the 
school system in the position then occupied 
by the employee, and shall be assigned to the 
numerical service step on the schedule for 
his class, or class and group, under this act 
next above the numerical service step cor- 
responding to his years of creditable service 
in such position. If the employee has al- 
ready attained a service step in such position 
which is numerically as high or higher than 
the top service step provided for his salary 
class, or class and group, under this act, he 
shall be assigned to the highest service step 
provided for his class, or class and group, un- 
der this act.” 

Section 7, subsection (a) is amended to 
read as follows: “Each employee who is newly 
appointed or reappointed to a position under 
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section 1 of this act, except the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, shall be assigned to the sery- 
ice step numbered next above the number of 
years of service with which he is credited for 
the purpose of salary placement. The Board, 
on the written recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, is authorized to eval- 
uate the previous experience of each such em- 
ployee to determine the number of years with 
which he may be so credited. Employees 
newly appointed, reappointed, or reassigned 
to any position in salary class 16 shall receive 
1 year of such placement credit for each year 
of satisfactory service, not in excess of 5 years, 
in the same type of position regardless of 
school level, in an educational system or in- 
stitution of r standing outside the 
District of Columbia public schools, as deter- 
mined by the Board: Provided, That em- 
ployees appointed to the positions of attend- 
ance officer, census supervisor, child labor 
inspector, counselor, librarian, research as- 
sistant, school psychologist, and school social 
worker shall also receive 1 year of placement 
credit for each year of satisfactory service in 
a teaching position, but not in excess of 5 
years for all types of service rendered outside 
the school system, and persons appointed to 
the position of shop teacher in the vocational 
education program shall receive 1 year of 
placement credit for each year of approved 
experience in the trades, as determined by 
the Board, but not in excess of 5 years for any 
combination of trade experience and educa- 
tional service outside the school system. 
Employees newly appointed or reappointed 
to the positions of chief librarian and assist- 
ant professor (class 14), associate professor 
(class 11), and professor (class 8) shall re- 
ceive 1 year of placement credit for each year 
of satisfactory service, not in excess of 5 years, 
in a position of the same or higher rank in a 
college or university of recognized standing 
outside the District of Columbia public 
schools, as determined by the Board. Em- 
ployees newly appointed, reappointed, or re- 
assigned to any position in salary classes 1 
to 15 inclusive, except the positions of chief 
librarian and assistant professor, associate 
professor and professor, shall receive no 
placement credit for educational service or 
trade experience outside the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools. Employees reap- 
pointed or reassigned to positions in classes 
2 to 16 inclusive shall receive 1 year of place- 
ment credit for each year of satisfactory 
service in the same salary class or in a posi- 
tion of equivalent or higher rank within the 
District of Columbia public schools, except 
that no employee shall receive more than 5 
years of placement credit for previous service 
in any combination of the following: (1) 
service rendered outside the public school 
system, (2) service rendered as a temporary 
employee within such system, and (3) serv- 
ice rendered prior to reappointment after 
resignation from such system. Credit for 
service rendered either inside or outside the 
District of Columbia public schools shall be 
effective on the date of the regular Board 
meeting immediately preceding the date of 
approval by the Board or on the date of ap- 
pointment, whichever is later.” 
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Section 13 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Board is hereby authorized to 
conduct as parts of the public school system, 
summer schools, evening schools, and an 
Americanization School, under and within 
appropriations made by Congress. The pay 
rates for teachers, officers, and other educa- 
tional employees in the summer and evening 
schools shall be as follows: 


“Classification Step 1 | Step 2 | Step 3 
Per diem 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
(REGULAR) 
Teacher, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools__.....-.--.-- $16.37 | $18.38 | $20.39 


Instructor, teachers college... 
Assistant professor, teachers 


college 
Supervising director_.......-- 
Principal, elementary school.. 
Principal, junior high school. 
fessor, teachers ape ee 
Principal, senior high school.. 


VETERANS SUMMER HIGH 
SCHOOL CENTERS 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


TOON oregon sii sees 
Assistant principal, second- 
ary school. ....-..-.....-..- 
Principal, elementary school.. 
Principal, secondary school... 


“(b) Beginning on January 1, 1958, each 
teacher, officer, and other educational em- 
ployee serving in the summer or evening 
schools shall be paid at the rate specified for 
his position under step 1 of the schedule in 
subsection (a) of this section while serving 
his first, second, and third years in such posi- 
tion; he shall be paid at the rate specified 
under step 2 while serving his fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years in such position; and he shall 
be paid at the rate specified in rtep 3 while 
serving his seventh and any subsequent years 
in such position. 

“(c) When an employee covered by the pay 
schedule in subsection (a) of this section is 
promoted to a higher paid position in this 
same schedule, he shall be paid during his 
first 3 years of service in such position at the 
scheduled rate for such position which is 
next above the rate he would have received if 
continued in his previous position; he shall 
be paid at the next higher scheduled rate 
for his position during his second 3 years of 
service in such position; and he shall be 
paid at the scheduled rate above that (if 
any) during his subsequent years in such 
position.” 

Section 14 is amended to read as follows: 
“Each employee assigned to salary class 16 
in the schedule provided in section 1 of this 
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act, each chief librarian and each assistant 
professor in salary class 14, each associate 
professor in class 11, and each professor in 
class 8 shall be classified as a teacher for 
payroll purposes and his annual salary shall 
be paid in 10 monthly installments in accord- 
ance with existing law.” 

Section 15 is amended by striking from the 
first sentence the phrase “the effective date of 
this act” and inserting in lieu thereof “Janu- 
ary 1, 1958”; by striking from the first sen- 
tence “7-17” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“7-15”; and by striking the second sentence 
and inserting at the end of the first sentence 
“except the following: Chief examiner, ad- 
ministrative assistant to deputy superin- 
tendent, and registrar, teachers college, in 
class 7; professor, in class 8; Director, De- 
partment of School Attendance and Work 
Permits, in class 9; Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Food Services, in class 10; asso- 
ciate professor, in class 11; statisticlan in 
class 12; assistant professor and chief li- 
brarian, in class 14.” 

Section 16 is amended by striking the 
phrase “the effective date of this act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 1958"; 
by striking the phrase “18, and the position 
of attendance officer, salary class 19” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “16.” 

Src. 2. Retroactive compensation or salary 
shall be paid by reason of this act only in 
the case of an individual in the service of the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia (including service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States) on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, except that such retroactive 
compensation or salary shall be paid (1) to 
any employee covered in section 1 of this act 
who retired during the period beginning on 
the day following the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after January 1, 
1958, and ending on the date of enactment of 
this act for services rendered during such 
period and (2) in accordance with the provi» 
sions of the act of August 3, 1950 (Public 
Law 636, 8ist Cong.), as amended, for serv- 
ices rendered during the period beginning on 
the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after January 1, 1958, and end- 
ing on the date of enactment of this act 
by any such employee who dies during such 
period. 

Sec. 3. (a) The effective date of this act 
shall be January 1, 1958. 

(b) For the purpose of dete the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, all changes in rates of compensation or 
salary which result from the enactment of 
this act shall be held and considered to be 
effective as of the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
such enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, strike the words “as 
amended.” 

On page 
amended.” 

On pages 2, 3, and 4, strike all of the sal- 
ary schedules and insert new salary sched- 
ules as follows: 


1, line 8, strike the words “as 


“Salary class and position 


Class 1: Superintendent of Schools...................-.... 
Class 2: pia alt y superintendent <-.--5-° 2-2... 


14, 
Class 3: Ass pi iy ss, president, er 12, 400 12, 625 x 13, 300 13, 97. 75 
ee 4: Dean, teachers college..-...............---eennenn--- 1,300 | 11,525 | 11,750 | 11,975 | 12,200 | 12,425 12, 875 
Group n a A E EEAS EE 9,900 | 10,125 | 10,350 | 10,575 | 10,800 | 11,025 | 11,250 | 11,475 
Group C, master’s Cane pS 30 credit hours. ..........- 10, 100 | 10,325 | 10,550 | 10,775 | 11,000 | 11,225 | 11,450 | 11,675 
of students, teachers college. 


Executive assistant tosu perintendent, 
Psychiatrist. 


step 1 | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service 


Steps 1 to 13 
Service 
(mini- | step 2 | step 3 | step 4 | step 5 | step6 
mum) 
----|$19, 000 


5 [$14,650 |$14, 875 
07: 


$15, 100 {$15,325 |$15, oa $15, Hi 
13,525 | 1 


step 7 | step 8 | step 9 | step 10 | step 11 | step 12 | step 13 
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Steps 1 to 18—Continued 
Service 
“Salary class and position Pep 1 ee Service | Service | Service | Servi 
step 2 | step 3 | step 4 | step 5 | step ry 
mum) 
Class 6: 
Group A, es oy i ee q% 100 | $9,325 | $9,550 | $9,775 {$10,000 |$10, 225 
Group B, mas SRR IE Te 9,600 | 9,825 | 10,050 | 10,275 | 10,500 | 10, 725 
Group ©; master’s degree plus 30 eredit hours. .-----.-..- 9,800 | 10,025 | 10,250 | 10, 475 10,700 | 10, 925 
Chin irector, Department of Food Services, 
Group B, master’s degree_.._....----.--------- 8,800 | 9,025 | 9,250] 9,475 | 9,700 | 9,925 
Group C, laeras pci a OAR ona. 9,000 | 9,225] 9,450 | 9,675 | 9,900 | 10,125 
Administrative assistant to deputy superintendent. 
Principal, avasi high school. 
college, 
Gies & Principal, vane High School, 
lass 
Group B, master’s degree_......-...-- 2. ~~... -neeesne- 8,500 | 8,725 | 8,950] 9,175] 9,400] 9,625 
Group C, SLAE 4 degree plus 90 coat Dou phe? PE 2 8,700 | 8,925 | 9,150 9,375 9,600 | 9,825 
Professor, teachers college. 
Principal, high school, 
Principal, Americanization school. 
é Supervising director. 
Group B, mas degree. --..--..-------| 8,100 | 8,325 | 8,550] 8,775] 9,000 225 
Genie master’s degree plus 3) edt hours RR A 8,300 | 8,525 | 8,750] 8,974] 9,200 Si 
if ag Rate “app en iva of School Attendance and 
orl 
Principal, elem «a school. 
Pica a Capitol Page School. 
Group R, master’s degree....--..---.--. 2-1. een eee 8,000 | 8,225 | 8,450] 8,675] 8,900] 9,125 
Group Cc; caged s ae plus 30 credit hours. ........--- 8,200 | 8,425 650 | 8,875 100 325 
Assistant principal, senior high school. 
Ay Assistant principal, vocational high school, 
Group As T e 8 CORTOO, <5 12 E cs 7,525 | 7,750] 7,9751] 8,200] 8,425 
Group B, master’s degree... ._.....-..-....--.. 6,025 | 8,250] 8,475] 8,700] 8,925 
Group Cc; master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 8,225] 8,450 | 8,675] 8,900] 9,125 
1 t Director, Department of Food Services. 
Group B, master’s degree__....-.-..----- 2-22. ele eee 7,700 | 7,925 | 8,150] 8,375] 8,600] 8,825 
Group C, master’s Acero plus 30 credit hours... .......2.. 7, 900 125 | 8,850 | 8,575 800 | 9,025 
Assistant t principal, junior high school. 
Clas iia principal, Americanization school, 
Group B, master’s degree 7,400 | 7,625] 7,850] 8,075] 8,300) 8,525 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 7,600] 7,825) 8, 8,275 | 8,500] 8,725 
A ciate professor, teachers college. 
Group B, master’s degree........--.---.-----..----+.---2- 7,300 | 7,525 | 7,750] 7,9751 8,200] 8,425 
Group ron master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. ...-....... 7,500 | 7,725 950 | 8,175] 8,400] 8,625 
ys Ssistant principal, elementary school. 
Group B, master’s degree aneenweennnnnne-| 7,100] 7,325] 7,550] 7,775] 8,000] 8,225 
Group ©, Tanatas Gerte ‘plus 30 credit. hours....---.---- 7,300 | 7,525 | 7,750] 7,975 | 8,200] 8, 425 
Assistant director. 
6,400 | 6,625] 6,850] 7,075 | 7,300] 7,525 
6,000 | 6,825 | 7,050] 7,275) 7,500] 7,725 
Chief ti n, om college. 
Assistant. 
Supervisor. 
Chief attendance officer, 
— psychologist. 
Vora PER IIRC OG BNO a T OEE SEE E E 5,700 | 5,925] 6,150] 6,375] 6,600] 6,825 
Group ©; master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. _-.._..._.- 5,900 | 6,125 | 6,350] 6,575] 6,800] 7,025 
iat chiatric social worker. 
ell bachelor’s degree.. 4,500 | 4,675 | 4,850] 5,025] 5200] 5,375 
Group B, master’s degree... 5,000 | 5,175] 5,350] 5525] 5,700] 5,875 
Group C, master’s degree plus 5,200 | 5,3754 6,550 | 57251 5 900/ 6,075 


a tendance officer. 
ensus supervisor. 
Child hig inspector. 


School psy’ chologist. 
School social worker. 
‘Teacher, elementary and secondary schools.” 


On page 5, line 16, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “18.” 
On page 6, line 1, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu ther pf the figure “18.” 
On page 6, line 8, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “18.” 
On page 7, line 19, strike the following: 


“11, and 14,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“13, and 16,” 


On page 8, strike the entire table and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following comparison. 


“TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON DECEMBER 


31, 1957 

Title 
Class 
Superintendent of schools......... Roe | 
Deputy superintendent 2 
Assistant superintendent............... 3 
President, teachers college._......_.. tS E 
Dean, teachers college.........-_---. aon & 
Executive assistant to superintendent.... 5 
Dean of students, teachers college 5 
Director, Department of Food Services... 6 
a i le STE: SO RI ES aS | 
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9,350 

9, 550 Eaa EEE EES ERE 
8, 650 

9,150 

9, 350 

9,050 

9,250 

8, 750 200 

8, 950 400 

8, 650 9, 100 

8,850 9, 300 

8, 450 8, 900 

8, 650 9, 100 

7, 750 9 OO) enon tested a E 
7, 950 8, 400 

F000 7,208.) <7, G00 EA EEE ESS AEA 
7,250 

5, 550 $6, 425 600 
6,050 6, 925 7, 100 
6, 250 7,125 7, 300 


TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON JANUARY 1 


1958 
Title 

Class 
Superintendent of schools......---.... 1 
Deputy superintendent___....-........ 2 
Assistant superintendent.............. 3 
President, teachers college___.________. 3 
Dean, teachers college....-.. SES IS 
Executive assistant to superintendent... 5 
Dean of students, teachers college... 


lege 5 
Director, Department of Food Services... 6 
7 


BO rt eee eee a OT 


1958 


“TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON DECEMBER 
31, 1957—Continued 


Title 
Class 
Administrative assistant to deputy super- 
SEO EEA E EAE ae 
Registrar, teachers college.. BE, 
Chief examiner_.........--... B a i o 
Principal, senior high school_---..--... 7 
Professor, teachers college_...--..------ 8 
Principal, vocational high school_....-.. 9 
Principal, junior high school_._......... 9 
Principal, Americanization school....... 9 
Supervising director...............--... 10 
Director, Department of School Attend- 
ance and Work Permits._...-..------- 10 
Principal, elementary school_.......---. 10 
Principal, laboratory school_....-..--..- 10 
Associate professor, teachers college_--. 11 


Assistant director, Department of Food 


Assistant director......--..--- 
Principal, Capitol Page School 
Assistant principal, senior high school.. 13 
Statistician 3 


Assistant principal 
Po i e. e 
Assistant principal, junior high school... 15 
Assistant principal, Americanization 
Saline Woo EAA si etn ce 


Supervisor.............. 

Clinical psychologist 

Instructor, teachers college...-.-----.-. 
Librarian, teachers college........----.- 18 
Teacher, senior high school...........-- 18 
Teacher, vocational high school......... 18 
Teacher, junior high school_.--.-.------ 18 
Teacher, elementary school__--.-.----.-. 18 


School librarian.. 


School psychologist. 
School social worker. 


On page 9, line 3, strike the word “Com- 
missioners” and insert in lieu thereof “Ed- 
ucation.” 

On page 9, line 4, strike the word “Educa- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sioners.” 

On page 9, line 11, strike the word “Edu- 
cation” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sioners.” 

On page 13, line 6, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “18.” 

On page 14, line 1, strike the figure “14” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “16.” 

On page 14, line 2, strike the figure “11” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “13.” 

On page 14, line 9, strike the figure “15” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “17.” 

On page 14, line 14, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “18.” 

On page 15, strike the table and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


Step 1 | Step 2 | Step 3 


Per diem 


“Classification 


SUMMER SCHOOLS (REGULAR) 
Teeter. a mig and sec- 
ond ws be schools. 
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TITLE AND CLASS OF POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 


i95s—Continued 
Title 

Class 

Administrative assistant to deputy su- 
perintendent_............-..<..~...-= 7 
Registrar, teachers college... coma) E 
Chief examiner__.....--.-.. — ot 
Principal, senior high school. ey i 
Professor, teachers college....... al E 
Principal, vocational high school.. amen’ 
Principal, junior high school_--- - an!) 8 
Principal, Americanization school. DR 
Supervising director...........------.. 8 


Director, Department of School Attend- 


ance and Work Permits.__.-......-_. 9 
Principal, elementary SCh00l..--------- 9 
Principal, elementary school_.._....... 9 
Associate professor, teachers college... 13 


Assistant director, Department of Food 


Assistant director............ 
Principal, Capitol Page School. 
Assistant principal, senior high school.. 10 


op r ee ne ee 15 
Assistant professor, teachers college.... 16 
Chief librarian, teachers college_...--.- 16 
Assistant principal, vocational high 


Assistant principal, junior high school.. 12 
Assistant principal, 


Americanization 


Teacher, elementary and secondary 

T OS OE AS AEE ESE NS REE SES eae me we 18 
Teacher, elementary and secondary 

a Bai SE A la SS Os 18 
Teacher, elementary and secondary 

gta ene ot Sas ee ee T 18 
Librarian. =~ 38 
Counselor__........ - 18 
Research assistant......... -- 18 
School psychologist_......--..-- ee 
School social worker_..........-....-.. 18 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 


ee A 24.63 | 27.25 
Sarecvieiig director__.......... 26. 65 | 29.56 
Principal, elementary school... 25.73 | 28.55 
Principal, junior high school_... 26.65 | 29.56 
Professor, teachers college... 27.48 | 30,39 
Principal, senior high school... 27. 57 | 30.58 


VETERANS SUMMER HIGH 
SCHOOL CENTERS 


$5.34 
7.29 
7.39 
7.92" 


On page 16, line 19, strike the figure “16” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “18.” 

On page 16, line 21, strike the figure “14” 
and insert in lieu thereof “16.” 

On page 16, line 22, strike the figure “11” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “13.” 

On page 17, lines 3 and 4, strike the fol- 


lowing: “; by striking from the first sen- 
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tence “7-17” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“7-15.” 

On page 17, line 11, strike the figure “10” 
and insert in lieu thereof “11.” 

On page 17, line 11, strike the figure “1” 
and insert in lieu thereof “13.” 

On page 17, line 12, strike the figure “12” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “15.” 

On page 17, line 13, strike the figure “14” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “16.” 

On page 17, line 16, strike the figure “18.” 

On page 17, lines 17 and 18, strike the fol- 
lowing: “and inserting in lieu thereof “16”.” 

On page 18, following line 10, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 3. From and after 10 days follow- 
ing the approval of this act there shall be 
only one person in charge of the following 
departments in the public school system of 
the District of Columbia: Art, business edu- 
cation, English, foreign languages, guidance 
and placement, history, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, military science 
and tactics, music, science, trade and indus- 
trial education, and health, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and safety; except that in the 
case of persons reassigned pursuant to this 
section, nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to decrease the rate of compen- 
sation that any such person is receiving on 
the effective date of this section. If such 
person is placed in a lower salary class and 
the present salary of the incumbent falls 
between two step rates for the newly as- 
signed class, he shall receive the higher of 
such rates. Whenever a department is es- 
tablished hereafter in the public school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia there shall 
be but one person in charge of such depart- 
ment.” 

On page 18, line 11, change “Sec, 3 to 
“Sec, 4.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr.McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental purpose 
of this bill is to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955— 
Public Law 243, 84th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, chapter 569—approved August 5, 
1955, to increase the rate of pay for 
schoolteachers and officers covered under 
that act. 

A hearing was conducted on H. R. 
8736, H. R. 8898, H. R. 12266, and H. R. 
13132 on June 27, July 1, and July 9, 
1958, at which the President of the Board 
of Commissioners, the President of the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent 
of Schools, representatives of the Educa- 
tion Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and others testified. After care- 
ful consideration of all the proposals, the 
committee decided that H. R. 13132, as 
amended, would best meet the District 
government’s need to attract and retain 
well-qualified school personnel, to main- 
tain an equitable salary relationship 
among its various groups of employees, 
and to give due consideration to its 
difficult financial position. 

H. R. 13132, as amended, increases the 
minimum rate for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree from the present $3,900 
to $4,500 (15.4 percent) and the maxi- 
mum from $5,800 to $6,600 (13.8 per- 
cent), increases the salary of the Super- 
intendent of Schools from $18,000 to 
$19,000 (5.6 percent) and provides an 
upward revision of the entire pay sched- 
ule in section 1 averaging approximately 
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14 percent. It changes the groupings of 
some of the officers’ positions from those 
existing under the 1955 Salary Act. 

In addition to the amendments to sec- 
tion 1, it includes amendments to sec- 
tions 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
Salary Act of 1955. The amendment to 
section 2 relates to qualification require- 
ments for appointment of shop teachers 
in the vocational education program. 
The section 5 amendment authorizes a 
study and evaluation of all positions in 
the schedule. The amendment to sec- 
tion 6 provides for reevaluation of sery- 
ice credit of certain employees, adjust- 
ment resulting therefrom to be effective 
July 1, 1958. Section 7 is amended to 
define more specifically what shall be 
considered creditable service for salary 
placement. A salary schedule for sum- 
mer and evening school employees is 
included in section 13. Other amend- 
ments are primarily changes in dates 
and classes resulting from the amend- 
ments described. The effective date of 
the bill is January 1, 1958. 

The bill, approved by the committee, 
differs from H. R. 13132, as introduced, 
in the following particulars. 

First. It revises the position of assist- 
ant principal in the schedule to provide 
an $800 salary differential between the 
principal and assistant principal at each 
of the school levels. The change is also 
refiected in the schedule for evening and 
summer school employees. Prior to the 
1955 act the differential was $500; the 
1950 act increased the differential at the 
senior-high-school level to $1,600 and at 
the junior-high-school level to $1,300; 
H. R. 13132 would have increased it still 
further, $800, recommended by the 
Board of Education, and in H. R. 12266 
seems a reasonable differential. 

Second. It advances the positions of 
the Principal of Capitol Page School to 
class 9 and supervising directors to 
class 8. 

Third. It designates that the Board of 
Education with the cooperation of the 
Board of Commissioners shall make the 
study provided for in section 5 rather 
than the Board of Commissioners with 
cooperation of the Board of Education. 
It accomplishes the same objective but 
affords the Board of Education the in- 
itiative. 

Fourth. It provides in effect by way of 
practical application that in the depart- 
ments of art, business and education, 
English, foreign languages, guidance and 
placement, history, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, military 
science and tactics, music, science, trade 
and industrial education, and health, 
physical education, athletics, and safety, 
there be henceforth but one person at 
the head of these departments and any 
others that may hereafter be established. 
At present there are two coordinate su- 
pervising directors in charge of some of 
these departments. The amendment is 
designed to correct these specific dual 
supervisory situations in the interest of 
sound administration. 

Fifth. It assigns principals of voca- 
tional high schools to class 7 rather than 
class 8 and places them on a parity with 
senior-high-school principals, 
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The cost of H. R. 13132, including re- 
tirement costs, but not including retro- 
active pay is approximately $3,700,000; 
the cost of the retroactive pay is $2,- 
190,000. 

The committee believes this bill is fair 
and equitable and that the salaries re- 
flected are the maximum amounts that 
can be realistically allowed after con- 
sideration of cost and comparison with 
salaries of teachers in other municipali- 
ties and other District government em- 
ployees. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia {[Mr. BROYHILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

A RAISE FOR WASHINGTON’S TEACHERS 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the Russians released sputnik last 
year, the crisis in American education 
has received top attention in the Nation. 
The challenge to improve the quality and 
facilities of American education has re- 
ceived close attention by the appropriate 
committees here in Congress, by execu- 
tive agencies, by school authorities, and 
by other responsible citizens throughout 
the Nation. 

It is time that we take positive action 
to do something about it. Here in the 
Nation’s Capital we must build an edu- 
cational system which can serve as a 
showplace not only for the Nation but 
for all the Free World. 

The first thing we have to do in order 
to improve the public education system 
here in Washington is to increase the 
pay of the teachers and administrators, 
so that we will be able to attract first- 
rate teachers and keep those who are in 
the system from wanting to look for 
better jobs elsewhere. 

We must admit that we have not lived 
up to our responsibility to the children 
in the Nation’s Capital as well as to their 
teachers. The beginning salary of a 
schoolteacher in Washington is $3,900. 
Obviously the Washington school system 
has to compete with the largest employer 
in the District, the Federal Government, 
where a college graduate with a bachelor 
of arts degree may qualify for an annual 
salary of $4,980, and even for an appre- 
ciably higher salary if he is a scientist or 
mathematician. In other words, the be- 
ginning salary in the Government is 
more than 25 percent higher than what 
the teacher can get in the Washington 
school system. A common laborer in 
Washington gets higher annual earnings 
than a schoolteacher. 

Last year, according to an authorita- 
tive study prepared by Northwestern 
Universty, the average college graduate 
received a beginning salary of $4,812 
compared with the Washington teacher 
salary, as I said, of $3,900. 

The salary of a teacher who has com- 
pleted his doctor of philosophy work, or 
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its equivalent, is only $4,600. In the Fed- 
eral Government a person with the same 
qualifications may receive more than 
$7,000 a year. 

It is obvious that our Washington 
schools cannot effectively compete for 
top talent and the best qualified per- 
sonnel. At the end of the last school 
year 932 classroom positions, more than 
1 out of almost every 5 were filled on a 
temporary basis, that is, teachers who 
were not fully qualified to hold their 
positions. 

We must take positive action not to 
allow our school system to deteriorate 
any further and to improve it to the 
desired level. We must tackle our pres- 
ent educational crisis with imagination 
and boldness. ‘This means the allocation 
of adequate resources to our educational 
system, 

We must restore our educational sys- 
tem to the high status which historically 
it once held, so that the schoolteacher 
will regain the respected position he or 
she deserves. 

This means an immediate fair boost 
in the salaries of our teachers. We can- 
not allow our schoolteachers in the 
Capital City to continue to be so grossly 
underpaid. It is not fair to them and to 
the children whose education they are 
responsible for, children who, we must 
never forget, will be the citizens and 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert my 
remarks in the Recorp on each of the 
bills that I shall call up today by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SALARIES OF METROPOLITAN PO- 
LICE FORCE, FIRE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
UNITED STATES PARK POLICE, 
AND THE WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(CH. R. 13088) to fix and regulate the 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
of the United States Park Police, and of 
the White House Police, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958.” 

TITLE I—SALARY SCHEDULES 

Sec. 101. The annual rates of basic com- 
pensation of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia shall 
be fixed in accordance with the following 
schedule of rates. 
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Salary schedule 
Salary class and title ste) PN tep 2 step 3 step 4 step 5 step 6 vit: vity 
lass 8 gev: gevity | ge 
= s Sol | wet iat 
Berets Gs)! Lt eset S52 Se oe acess a Heels Wikre de tant tern $4,800 | $5,000] $5,200} $5,440] $5, $6, 000 $6,560 | $6,840 
Police private. 
riv: 
aaa a E Oe MEETS ISS s| 5,250] sof 5,600] soro] 6250 esio | 7,000 
Private 
Station ee 
fe as 
"54 NS Se EI Sa er Ae SI ke a 5,300} 5,500] 5,700] 5,940] 6,220] 6,500 7,060 | 7,340 
Private assigned as: 
Detective. 
Starner Ane 
EE S et a a RINNA 5,700| %0] 610] 6340] 6,620] 6,900 7,400 | 7,740 
Private ewe << 
Vi 
aati Oare. 6,200} 6,400] 6,600] 6,840) 7129| 7,400 7,960 | 8,240 
5,500] 5,780] 6,000] 6, 340 J.-.2--f eae. 6,900] 7,180 
3,750] 6,030] 6,310] 6,590 |---|) 7,180 | 7,430 
6,000] 6230| 6,560] 6,840 |.-...-}.___- 7,400 | 7,680 
5,900} 6,180] 6460| 6,740 |_-...-----|_--.------ 7,300 | 7,580 
6,400} 6,680] eof 7,240 |... Je 7,800 | 8,080 
640| 6,680] 6,900] 7,240 |---| 7,800 | 8,080 
6,900] 7,180] 7,460] 7,740 |....----}.. 8,300} 8, 580 
“Erie ies re ME ee A SE 7,000] 7,350] 7700] 8,050 |-.......-.|-......-.- 8,750 | 9,100 
PADE 
Os ia A A AEE ENN, e EA 7,800} 7s] s200] 8550 |... -neaea|encencen- 9,250 | 9,600 
Marine engineer. 
TAR a e 2 SR P aE Ph lee EE eas EN 8,000] 8,350] 8,700] 9,050 |---|... ook 9,750 | 10,100 
Fire captain, 
‘cece ar ee a eR een ee Ron TC aCe, oso] 9,850] 10,200] 10,550 |... fe. 11,250 | 11, 000 
Assistant mpeereendent of machinery. 
Battalion fire chief. 
De nears 
“eae RE SECs 11,000} 11,350] 11,700] 12,050 |__|. 12,750 | 13, 100 
Deputy fire chiet. 
Deputy chief of police. 
oso ey V AEREA ANE A ne 15,000 | 15,380] 18,700] 16,080 |..-.-.eoe-f----eeoene 16,750 | 17,100 
Fire chiel. 
Chief of police. 


1 Service as such for over 60 consecutive calendar days. 


TITLE II—METHOD OF ASSIGNMENT OF EM- 
PLOYEES TO SALARY SCHEDULES 

Sec. 201. (a) In initially adjusting salaries, 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, in service on the 
effective date of this act, shall be 
placed in salary classes and steps provided 
in section 101, title I of this act as follows: 


Class I 
D. C. Police and Fire- D.C. Police and Fire- 


1, Service Step 1 
Private, Class 2........Sub-Class (2), Class 


Private, Class 3....... -Sub-Class (a), Class 
1, Service Step 3 
Private, Class 4.......- Sub-Class (a), Class 


Private, Class 4 (with 1 
longevity increase) ...Sub-Class (a), Class 


1, Service Step 5 
Private, Class 4 (with 2 
longevity increases) ..Sub-Class (a), Class 
1, Service Step 6 
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Private, Class 4 (with 3 
longevity increases) .-.Sub-Class (a), Class 
1, Longevity Step 7 

Private, Class 4 (with 4 
longevity increases)..Sub-Class (a), Class 
1, Longevity Step 8 

Private, Class 4 (with 5 
longevity increases)..Sub-Class (a), Class 
1, Longevity Step 9 


(2) Each Private who, on the effective 
date of this act was serving in a position 
bearing the title Probational Detective, or 
Precinct Detective, or Detective Sergeant, or 
Station Clerk, or Motorcycle Officer, or 
Plain-Clothesman (service as such for over 
60 consecutive calendar days immediately 
preceding such effective date), or Techni- 
cian I, or Technician II (such titles being 
provided by or established pursuant to au- 
thority contained in the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953, 
as amended), shall be placed in the corre- 
sponding title in Sub-Class (b), or (c), or 
(d), or (e), of Class 1 and shall be placed 
in the step within such Sub-Class on the 
basis of his basic salary and longevity in- 
creases in the same manner as Privates in 
Sub-Class (a) of Class 1, The former posi- 


tion bearing the title “Probational Detec- 
tive” shall hereafter bear the title “Detec- 
tive.” 
Class 2 through Class 10 

(3) All officers and members serving in 
titles provided by or established pursuant to 
authority contained in the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 
1953, as amended, which correspond to titles 
included in class 2 through class 10 in sec- 
tion 101, title I of this act shall be placed 
in such classes according to such titles and 
in the steps within such classes on the basis 
of their basic salary and longevity increases 
as follows: 


D. C. Police and 
D.C. Police and Firemen’s Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1953 


Act of 1958 


crease) 
Basic Salary............ -= Service Step 3 
(with 2 longevity in- 
creases) 
Basic Sal 
(with 3 longevity in- 
creases) 
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Basic Salary-----.--.---- - Longevity Step 7 
(with 4 longevity in- 
creases) 
Basic Salary_..--.......-. Longevity Step 8 
(with 5 longevity in- 
creases) 


(b) In initially adjusting salaries, each 
officer and member entitled under this act 
to be placed in a Class above Class 1 and 
whose latest promotion has been subsequent 
to June 30, 1953, shall be placed in the step 
of his Class which provides a salary not less 
than the amount he would have received 
under the provisions of this act had he not 
been so promoted. 

Serc. 202. In initially adjusting salaries, the 
following positions shall be included as 
‘Technician I in Sub-Class (b) of Class 1 
of the schedule in section 101, title I: 

(a) Chief Photographer, Fire Department: 

(b) Regular first driver-operator or tiller- 
man of a Fire Department hose wagon, 
pumper, aerial ladder truck, rescue squad, 
or fire department ambulance. 

Sec, 203, In initially adjusting salaries, 
the following positions shall be included as 
Technician II in Sub-Class (c) of Class 1 of 
the schedule in section 101, title I: 

(a) Chief Radio Technician for the Fire 
Department; 

(b) Aide to the Fire Chief, Deputy Chief, 
Battalion Fire Chief, Fire Marshal, or Super- 
intendent of Machinery. 


TITLE III—METHOD OF APPOINTMENT, ADVANCE- 
MENT, PROMOTION AND DEMOTION 


Sec. 301. All original appointments of 
Police and Fire Privates shall be made at the 
minimum rate set forth in the schedule in 
section 101, title I of this act, and the first 
year of service shall be probationary. 

Sec. 302. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the case of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the case of the 
White House Police force, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, in the case of the United 
States Park Police force, are hereby author- 
ized to establish and determine, from time 
to time, the positions to be included as Tech- 
nicians in Classes 1 and 2 in section 101, 
title I, with the exception of those positions 
included as Technician I and Technician II 
in sections 202 and 203 of title II. 

Sec. 303. (a) Subsequent to the initial sal- 
ary adjustment provided in title II, each 
officer and member, except an officer or mem- 
ber in service step 1, or 2, or 3, Class 1, who 
has not attained the maximum service step 
rate of compensation for the rank or title 
in which he is placed shall be advanced in 
compensation successively to the next higher 
service step rate for such rank or title at 
the beginning of the first pay period im- 
mediately subsequent to the completion of 
104 calendar weeks of active service, if he 
has a current performance rating of “satis- 
factory” or better. 

(b) Satisfactory service (other than that 
credited in the initial adjustment of salaries 
under this act), rendered immediately prior 
to the effective date of this act by any 
officer or member who, in the initial ad- 
justment of salaries, is placed in service 
step 4 or 5, Class 1, or service step 1, or 2, 
or 3, Classes 2 through 9, shall be credited 
as follows: each five calendar days of such 
service shall be credited as the equivalent 
of two calendar days of service for the pur- 
pose of computing the first period of 104 
calendar weeks of active service required by 
this section to entitle such officer or member 
to an advance in compensation to the next 
higher service rate for his rank or title. 

(c) Each officer and member serving in 
steps 1, 2, or 3 of Sub-Classes (a), (b), (c), 
(d), or (e) of Class 1 shall be advanced in 
compensation successively to the next higher 
service step rate for his current Sub-Class 
at the beginning of the first pay period im- 
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mediately subsequent to the completion of 
52 calendar weeks of active service in his 
class if he has a current performance rating 
of “satisfactory” or better. 

(d) Satisfactory service (other than that 
credited in the initial adjustment of sal- 
aries under this act) rendered immediately 
prior to the effective date of this act in 
the rank of Private, Class 1, or Private, Class 
2, or Private, Class 3, shall be credited in 
computing the first period of 52 calendar 
weeks required under the provisions of this 
section for advancement from service steps 
1, or 2, or 3, of Class 1. 

Sec, 304. Any officer or member who is 
promoted or transferred to a higher class 
shall receive basic compensation at the low- 
est rate of such higher class which exceeds 
his existing rate of compensation by not 
less than one step increase of the class 
from which he is promoted or transferred. 
If the existing rate of compensation of an 
officer or member is aboye the maximum 
longevity step increase in the class from 
which he is promoted or transferred and 
there is no rate in the higher class to which 
he is promoted or transferred, which is at 
least one step increase above his existing 
rate, such officer or member shall receive 
the maximum longevity rate of such higher 
class or his existing rate, whichever is 
greater. Any officer or member in any class 
who is assigned or transferred to any Sub- 
Class within the same Class shall be placed 
in the same service or longevity step in such 
Sub-Class as that which he was in im- 
mediately prior to being so assigned or 
transferred. 

Sec. 305. Whenever any officer or mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, the White House Police force, or the 
United States Park Police force is changed 
or demoted from any class to a lower class, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of the Interior, as the case may 
be, may, in their or his discretion, in chang- 
ing or demoting such officer or member, fix 
his rate of compensation at any rate pro- 
vided for the Class or Sub-Class to which 
he is changed or demoted which does not 
exceed his existing rate of compensation, 
except that if his existing rate falls be- 
tween two step rates provided in such lower 
class, he may receive the higher of such 
rates. 

TITLE IV—LONGEVITY 


Sec. 401. (a) In recognition of long and 
faithful service, each officer and member 
shall receive an additional step increase (to 
be known as a longevity step increase) be- 
yond the maximum scheduled service step 
rate for the Sub-Class in which he is serv- 
ing, or for the Class in which he is serving 
if there are no Sub-Classes in his Class for 
each 208 calendar weeks of continuous sery- 
ice completed by him following the effec- 
tive date of this act at such maximum rate 
or at a rate in excess thereof, without 
change to a higher Class, subject to all of 
the following conditions: 

(1) No officer or member shall receive 
more than one longevity step increase for 
any two hundred and eight calendar weeks 
of continuous service, and in order to be 
eligible therefor he shall have a current per- 
formance rating of “satisfactory” or better. 

(2) Not more than three successive lon- 
gevity step increases may be granted to any 
officer or member; nor shall any officer or 
member be granted a longevity step increase 
above the maximum scheduled longevity step 
in the Sub-Class in which he is serving or 
in the Class in which he is serving if there 
are no Sub-Classes in his Class. 

(3) Each longevity step increase shall be 
equal to one step increase of the Class or 
Sub-Class in which the officer or member 
is serving. x 
(4) Each longevity step increase shall be- 
gin on the first day of the first pay period 
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following completion of each two hundred 
and eight weeks. : 

(b) Satisfactory service (other than that 
credited in the initial adjustment of salaries 
under this act) rendered immediately prior 
to the effective date of this act by any offi- 
cer or member who, in the initial adjust- 
ment of salaries, is placed in service step 
6, Class 1, or service step 4, Classes 2 through 
9, or longevity steps 7 or 8, shall be credited 
as follows: each five calendar days of such 
service shall be credited as the equivalent 
of four calendar days of service for the pur- 
pose of computing the first period of 208 
calendar weeks of active service required by 
subsection (a) of this section to entitle such 
officer or member to an advance in compen- 
sation to the next higher longevity step rate 
for his rank or title. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. The rates of basic compensation 
of officers and members of the United States 
Park Police shall be the same as the rates of 
compensation, including longevity increases, 
provided in this act, for officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force in corres- 
ponding or similar Classes or Sub-Classes. 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 204 (b) of title 3 of 
the United States Code, as amended, is 
amended by striking therefrom “section 102" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 401,” 
and by striking therefrom “Salary Act of 
1953” and inserting in lieu thereof “Salary 
Act of 1958.” 

(b) Section 405 of the act approved June 
20, 1953 (67 Stat. 72), is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “this act" wherever it 
occurs in such section the following: “or the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 503. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to decrease the existing 
rate of compensation of any present officer or 
member, but when his position becomes 
vacant any subsequent appointee to such 
position shall be compensated in accordance 
with the rate of pay applicable to such po- 
sition. 

Src. 504. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby authorized to 
promulgate such regulations as they may 
deem necessary to carry out the intent and 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 505. (a) Retroactive salary shall be 
paid by reason of this act only in the case 
of an individual in the service of the United 
States (including service in the Armed Forces 
of'the United States) or the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia on the 
date of enactment of this act, except that 
retroactive salary shall be paid (1) to an 
officer or member of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, the United States Park Police 
force, or the White House Police force, who 
retired during the period beginning on the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
after January 1, 1958, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this act for services ren- 
dered during such period, and (2) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of August 
8, 1950 (Public Law 636, 8ist Cong.), as 
amended (5 U. S. C., secs. 61f-61k), for serv- 
ices rendered during the period beginning on 
the first day of the first pay period which 
began after January 1, 1958, and ending on 
the date of enactment of this act by an offi- 
cer or member who dies during such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 506. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
arid the Secretary of the Interior are hereby 
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authorized to delegate, from time to time, to 
their designated agent or agents, any power 
or function vested in them by this act, ex- 
cept those powers and functions vested in 
them by sections 305 and 504 of this act. 

Sec. 507. All of the act entitled “An act to 
adjust the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force, the United 
States Park Police, the White House Police, 
and the First Department of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 20, 1953 (67 Stat. 72), as amended, ex- 
cept title II and section 405 of title IV 
thereof, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 508. (a) This act shall take effect as 
of the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after January 1, 1958. 

(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an officer or 
member is eligible under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
all changes in rates of compensation or sal- 
ary which result from the enactment of this 
act shall be held to be effective as of the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on 
or after the date of such enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 4, strike lines 13 through 19, in- 
clusive, and insert the following: 

“(b) In initlally adjusting salaries, each 
officer and member entitled under this act 
to be placed in a class above class 1 and 
whose latest promotion has been subsequent 
to June 30, 1953, and prior to the effective 
date of this act, shall be placed in the step 
of his class which provides a salary not less 
than the amount he would have received 
under the provisions of this act had he not 
been so promoted until the effective date of 
this act.” 

On page, 11, line 7, following “(67 Stat. 
72)”, insert the following: “as amended.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 13088, introduced by me, would 
provide an average pay increase of 13.8 
percent to officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
the United States Park Police, and the 
White House Police. This average per- 
centage includes the cost for initial 
placement and complete revision of the 
structure of the salary schedule. 

Hearings were conducted on these 
bills on July 7, 1958, by the Subcommit- 
tee on Police, Firemen, Streets, and 
Trafic of the House District Committee. 
After careful consideration the subcom- 
mittee recommended to the full com- 
mittee the adoption of H. R., 13088 with 
the following amendments: 

Page 4, strike lines 13 through 19, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

(b) In initially adjusting salaries, each 
officer and member entitled under this act 
to be placed in a class above class 1 whose 
latest promotion has been subsequent to 
June 30, 1953, and prior to the effective date 
of this act, shall be placed in the step of 
his class which provides a salary not less 
than the amount he would have received 
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under the provisions of this act had he not 
been so promoted until the effective date 
of this act. 


(b) Page 11, line 7, insert “, as 

orp immediately after “(67 Stat. 
2).” 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended by 
the committee is to fix and regulate the 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
of the United States Park Police, and of 
White House Police. 

The bill is a complete revision of and 
repeals all of the act entitled “An act to 
adjust the salaries of officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police, the 
United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1953 (67 
Stat. 72), as amended, except title III 
and section 405 of title IV thereof. Title 
II contains the “equalization” feature 
and section 405 contains certain lan- 
guage necessary for pay computation 
purposes. 

The bill provides for an overall in- 
crease in salaries for these members of 
13.8 percent, and by reason of the com- 
plete recasting of the pay structure, it is 
believed that the proposal will more ef- 
fectively facilitate the recruitment and 
retention of fully qualified members 
while correcting certain inequities. This 
was particularly stressed during hear- 
ings on the bill because it has not been 
possible to recruit the full complement 
of the 2,500 authorized Metropolitan 
Police force under existing conditions. 
This is evidenced by the fact that at the 
present time there are approximately 175 
vacancies in the Metropolitan Police 
force. 

It is expected that these objectives 
will be achieved by providing basic pay 
increases for all ranks and by providing 
for the first time periodic step increases 
for officers and members above the rank 
of private, class 3, and by allowing offi- 
cers and members to reach a higher 
maximum salary in a shorter period of 
time. Under existing legislation a pri- 
vate is required to serve a total of 28 
years before reaching the maximum sal- 
ary rate of $5,635 per annum. As pro- 
vided by this bill, a private would reach 
the maximum salary rate of $6,840 per 
annum after 19 years of service. Addi- 
tionally the salary structure established 
by this bill will eliminate inequities 
which have existed in the past. For ex- 
ample, the bill provides for an increase 
in compensation to an officer or member 
of not less than one step increase—$200, 
$240, $280, or $350, as the case may be— 
upon being promoted, whereas the pres- 
ent act can lead to promotions from one 
rank to another with only a small in- 
crease in compensation. 

This bill provides for a private, class 1, 
an entrance salary of $4,800 per annum; 
2 annual increases of $200 each and 1 
annual increase of $240; 2 biennial in- 
creases of $280 each, and 3 longevity in- 
creases of $280 each at 4-year intervals 
with a maximum salary of $6,840 per 
annum after 19 years of service. All 
other officers and members will receive 
3 biennial service step increases and 3 
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longevity step increases at 4-year inter- 
vals. The service and longevity step in- 
creases are $280 each in classes 2 
through 4 and $350 each in classes 5 
through 10. Service and longevity step 
increases are based on length of service 
in the respective classes; provided the 
officer or member has a current efficiency 
rating of satisfactory or better. 

Assignment of individuals from the 
coverage provided under the District of 
Columbia Policemen and Firemen’s Sal- 
ary Act of 1953, as amended, to coverage 
under this bill would be accomplished in 
a manner illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: 

A private with 1 longevity increase— 
$5,119—would be placed in class 1, sery- 
ice step 5—$5,720. 

A private with 2 longevity increases— 
$5,248—would be placed in class 1, serv- 
ice step 6—$6,000. 

A sergeant with no longevity in- 
crease—$5,936—would be placed in class 
4, service step 1—$6,400. 

A sergeant with 1 longevity increase— 
$6,065—would be placed in class 4, sery- 
ice step 2—-$6,680. 

Members and officers in other titles 
and ranks would be assigned in a like 
manner. 

Also any Officers or members who are 
entitled under this bill to be placed in 
classes above class 1 and whose latest 
promotion has been subsequent to June 
30, 1953—the date immediately preced- 
ing the effective date of the District of 
Columbia Policemen and Firemen’s Sal- 
ary Act of 1953—and prior to the effective 
date of this bill, shall be placed in the 
respective steps of their classes which 
provide a salary not less than the amount 
they would have received under this bill 
had they not been promoted until the 
effective date of this bill. Additionally, 
each officer or member will receive credit 
toward the next higher step for service 
rendered in his present title or rank im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of 
this bill as follows: 

First. Each private placed in service 
steps 1, 2, or 3, class 1, will receive full 
credit for the service he has rendered as 
private, class 1, private, class 2, or pri- 
vate, class 3. 

Second. Each officer or member, other 
than privates described in 1 above, being 
placed in a service step other than his 
top service step will receive 2 days’ credit 
for each 5 days of service rendered; 
or if being placed in his top service step 
or in a longevity step will receive 4 days 
mobs H for each 5 days of service rend- 
ered. 

The bill would take effect as of the 
first day of the first pay period which 
begins after January 1, 1958. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

AN EQUITABLE RAISE FOR WASHINGTON’S 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 

ington, as the Nation’s Capital, needs 
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and has one of the finest police and fire 
department systems in the Nation. 
Nevertheless, we have treated policemen 
and firemen less than adequately. As 
a matter of fact, we do not pay the bulk 
of the firemen and policemen in the city 
sufficiently to maintain even a mini- 
mum decent living. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, it requires about $4,- 
900 a year to support a family of four 
with a minimum decent budget in Wash- 
ington. The fact is, however, that the 
entrance rate of a Washington police- 
man or fireman is at present only $4,193, 
appreciably less than what is needed ac- 
cording to the official Government sta- 
tistics to support a family. 

The District Police and Fire Depart- 
ments also are constantly facing the 
danger of pirating from other Govern- 
ment agencies. As you well know, all 
Federal employees, and a great many of 
the District employees, have received re- 
cently a 10 percent increase, but the 
firemen and policemen have not had a 
wage boost in more than 3 years. By 
way of comparison, with the meager be- 
ginning salary of less than $4,200 for 
city policemen, a special agent of the 
FBI receives a beginning salary of $6,000. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that turn- 
over in the city police and fire depart- 
ments is very high. During the past 2 
years more than 150 policemen have re- 
signed, presumably to accept more re- 
munerative jobs in other occupations. 
Some of these had more than 10 years 
service and sacrificed their pension 
rights. Obviously, it is not difficult since 
the common labor rate for construction 
workers in this city is above $2.20 per 
hour which is more than a policeman or 
fireman gets. The high turnover is also 
very costly. Testimony presented before 
the District Committee has shown that 
it takes about $1,500 to train a police- 
man. 

The pay of District firemen and po- 
licemen is also low compared with the 
remuneration received by their counter- 
parts in other large cities. The median 
beginning salary for a policeman in 18 
American cities with a population of 
one-half a million and over is $4,400 and 
for a fireman it is $100 higher. The 
Washington rookie receives $200 less 
than new policemen do in other cities 
and the fireman receives $300 less a year. 

At the same time it is a well-known 
fact that Washington is considered, ac- 
cording to the objective data of the 
United States Department of Labor, as 
the city with the highest cost of living 
in the United States. Moreover, au- 
thorities agree that other large cities in 
the United States are by no means model 
employers as far as payment to the city 
finest and to the firemen is concerned. 
J. Edgar Hoover, the greatest authority 
on law enforcement in the United States, 
stated recently that salaries of police 
departments in most cities in the United 
States is disgraceful. 

Good government, due regard for law 
and order, the protection of life and 
property in the District, and sound busi- 
ness demand that an equitable salary 
boost be granted to the firemen and 
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policemen in the District. I urge the 
enactment of legislation to accomplish 
this end. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STADIUM 
ACT OF 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12162) to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium Act of 1957 to require 
the stadium to be constructed substanti- 
ally in accordance with certain plans, 
to provide for a contract with the United 
States with respect to the site of such 
stadium, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman if there is going to be 
a thorough explanation of the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is our inten- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
assurance that there will be a thorough 
explanation of this bill, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 is amended 
as follows: 

(1) The last sentence of section 2 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: “The 
Board shall construct such stadium substan- 
tially in accordance with the plans for such 
stadium contained in the Praeger-Kavan- 
agh-Waterbury report entitled “Engineering 
and Economic Study, District of Columbia 
Stadium’ dated March 31, 1958.”. 

(2) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
striking out all that follows in that section 
after “and thereafter,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “acting under author- 
ity of the act entitled ‘An act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved August 25, 1916, as amended 
(16 U. 8. C. 1 and the following), the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall enter into a con- 
tract with the Board for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the stadium 
on such East Capitol Street site, except that 
such contract may be for a term of not more 
than 30 years.”’. 

(3) Subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
act is amended (A) by striking out “, in- 
cluding the land upon which said stadium is 
located,”, (B) by striking out “and such pay- 
ments may be further secured by mortgage 
of the stadium.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and such bonds and the payments 
incident thereto may be further secured by 
mortgage of the stadium.”, and (C) by strik- 
ing out “act, but such cost shall not exceed 
$6 million.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“act.”. 

(4) Section 5 of such act is amended by 
striking out “without regard to any other 
provision of law—” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “without regard to any other pro- 
vision of law, but subject to any contract 
entered into with the Secretary of the In- 
terior under section 3 of this act—.” 

(5) Paragraph (5) of section 5 of such act 
is further amended by striking out “on such 
land as is provided for that purpose by the 
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Secretary of the Interior under section 3 of 
this act.” 

(6) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
act is amended by striking out “and the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.” 

(7) Section 7 of such act is amended by 
striking out all that follows in that section 
after “date of enactment of this act,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “all right, title, 
and interest in and to the stadium con- 
structed under this act shall vest in the 
United States.”. 

(8) The last sentence of section 9 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: “When- 
ever the Board certifies to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia that there 
is not a sufficient amount in the fund cre- 
ated by section 6 (a) of this act to pay the 
interest on or retire the bonds becoming due 
and payable during any fiscal year, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall include in the annual budget estimates 
for the District of Columbia for such fiscal 
year such amounts as may be necessary to 
insure the payment of such interest or the 
retirement of such bonds. All bonds and 
other obligations issued by the Board under 
authority of this act are hereby guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States.”. 

(9) Section 10 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 10. The Board shall file with Con- 
gress in January of each year with respect 
to the District of Columbia National Guard 
Armory and with respect to the stadium au- 
thorized by this act (1) a financial state- 
ment certified as to acc by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, (2) a 
report of the activities and business of such 
armory and such stadium during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and (3) recommendations 
to Congress as to the future control and use 
of such armory and such stadium.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 10 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a District of Columbia Ar- 
mory Board, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1948 (D. ©. Code, sec. 2 
1710), is hereby repealed, 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a District of Columbia 
Armory Board, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1948 (D. C. Code, sec. 2 1708), 
is amended by striking out “Provided fur- 
ther, That an amount not to exceed $3,000 
in any fiscal year shall be available for pro- 
motional expenses in the furtherance of 
the secondary purposes of this act,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: “Provided jfurther, 
That an amount not to exceed $10,000 in 
any fiscal year shall be available for pro- 
motional expenses in the furtherance of the 
secondary purposes of this act, and of the 
purposes of the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium Act of 1957,". 

(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 is amended 
as follows: 

“(1) The first sentence of section 2 of such 
act is amended by striking out ‘(including 
necessary motor-vehicle parking areas).’ 

“(2) The last sentence of section 2 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: ‘In the 
event the Board exercises the authority 
vested in it by this union, such stadium 
shall be constructed substantially in ac- 
cordance with the plans for such stadium 
contained in the Praeger-Kavanagh-Water- 
bury survey entitied “Engineering and Eco- 
nomic Study, District of Columbia Stadium” 
dated March 31, 1958.’ 
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“(3) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
striking out all that follows in that section 
after ‘and thereafter,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘acting under author- 
ity of the act entitled “An act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 25, 1916, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 1 and the following), the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall enter into a con- 
tract with the Board for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the stadium 
on such East Capitol Street site, except that 
such contract may be for a term of not 
more than 30 years.’ 

“(4) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 4 of such act is amended to read 
as follows: ‘The Board is hereby authorized 
to provide for the payment of the cost of 
preliminary engineering and economic sur- 
veys relating to the stadium, and for the 
payment of the cost of planning, designing 
and constructing such stadium, and to pro- 
vide funds for the operation and main- 
tenance of such stadium, and for the pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds authorized 
herein during the period of construction 
and during the 12-month period following 
completion of construction of the stadium, 
by an issue or issues of negotiable bonds of 
the Board, bearing interest, payable annu- 
ally or semiannually, as the Board shall 
determine, at a rate not exceeding such rate 
as shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

“(5) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of such act is amended by 
striking out ‘act, but such cost shall not 
exceed $6,000,000." and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘act.’ 

“(6) The fourth sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of such act is amended (a) 
by inserting immediately after ‘outstand- 
ing bonds’ a comma and the following: ‘and 
interest thereon,’ and (B) by striking out 
‘occur, and shall not exceed in principal 
amount the principal amount of outstanding 
bonds replaced by such refunding bonds.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘occur.’ 

“(7) Subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
act is further amended by striking out the 
last two sentences of that subsection. 

“(8) Subsection (c) of section 4 of such 
act is amended (A) by striking out ‘obliga- 
tions’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘secu- 
rities’ and (B) by striking out ‘by the 
United States, or.’ 

“(9) Section 5 of such act is amended by 
striking out ‘without regard to any other 
provision of law—’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘without regard to any other provi- 
sion of law, but subject to any contract en- 
tered into with the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 3 of this act—.’ 

“(10) Paragraph (5) of section 5 of such 
act is further amended by striking out ‘on 
such land as is provided for that purpose by 
the Secretary of the Interior under section 3 
of this act.’ 

“(11) Section 5 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(11) to enter into contracts, contingent 
or otherwise, for expert, professional, and 
other personal services, and for printing, 
engraving, supplies, or any items or services 
necessary and incident to the preparation 
and sale of bonds, to be paid out of the 
proceeds of the sale of such bonds.’ 

“(12) Subsection (a) of section 6 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The Board shall place into an oper- 
ating fund all receipts derived from the ex- 
ercise by the Board of the powers granted 
by this act. All records and accounts relat- 
ing to the operations, revenues, expenses, 
and costs of the stadium shall be kept sep- 
arate and distinct from the records and 
accounts relating to the operations, reve- 
nues, expenses, and costs of the District of 
Columbia National Guard Armory. The 
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Board is authorized, from time to time, to 
make advances for the operation and main- 
tenance of the stadium from the armory 
board working capital fund established in 
section 8 of the act approved June 4, 1948 
(D. C. Code, sec. 2-1708), but not to exceed 
a total of $25,000 at any one time. Such 
advances shall be reimbursed from the oper- 
ating fund created by this subsection. The 
operating fund shall be used for construct- 
ing, operating, maintaining, and repairing 
the stadium. After payment or provision 
for payment from the operating fund of all 
costs for construction, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of the stadium and the reser- 
vation of an amount of money estimated to 
be sufficient for the maintenance, repair, 
and operation during the ensuing period of 
not more than 12 months, the remainder of 
the receipts derived from the exercise by the 
Board of the powers granted by this act 
shall be placed in a sinking fund. Such 
sinking fund shall be used for the following 
purposes and in the following order of pri- 
ority: (1) to pay the interest on and prin- 
cipal of bonds and other securities issued 
under authority of section 4 of this act; 
(2) to reimburse the District of Columbia 
for any moneys advanced from its revenues 
and any amounts borrowed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of 
the Treasury, including interest on such 
borrowed amounts, from the Secretary to 
pay interest on or principal of bonds issued 
by the Board; and (3) to redeem bonds be- 
fore maturity as provided in section 4 of 
this act, or to repurchase bonds before 
maturity. All revenues from the operation 
of the stadium are hereby pledged to the 
uses and to the application thereof as here- 
tofore in this section required. An accurate 
record of the cost of the stadium, the ex- 
penditures for maintaining and operating it, 
and of rentals and lease receipts shall be 
kept and shall be available for the infor- 
mation of all interested persons.’ 

“(18) Section 7 of such act is amended by 
striking out all that follows in that section 
after ‘date of enactment of this act,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof: ‘all right, title, 
and interest in and to the stadium con- 
structed under this act shall vest in the 
United States.’ 

“(14) The last sentence of section 9 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 
“Whenever the Board certifies to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia that 
there will not be a sufficient amount in the 
sinking fund created by section 6 (a) of this 
act to pay amounts becoming due and pay- 
able during any fiscal year on account of 
interest on or retirement of the bonds, the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
shall include in the budget estimates for 
the District of Columbia for such fiscal year 
such amounts out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia as may be necessary to 
insure the payment of such interest or the 
retirement of such bonds. In the event 
an appropriation has not been made by the 
time the amount becomes due and payable 
on account of interest on or retirement of 
the bonds, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized to borrow 
from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amounts required, to bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on current marketeble obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties as of the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the month in which the amount is 
borrowed. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to lend to said 
Commissioners the amounts required here- 
under and for such purposes the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
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the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, are extended to include any 
loans to said Commissioners hereunder. 
Amounts borrowed by said Commissioners 
from the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to this section and the interest thereon shall 
be repaid promptly from the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to authority in this sec- 
tion and from any other appropriation avail- 
able for such purpose. Amounts appropri- 
ated for payment of interest on or retire- 
ment of bonds and amounts borrowed by 
the Commissioners for such purpose shall be 
advanced by the Commissioners to the Board 
and shall be placed by the Board in such 
sinking fund. All bonds and other securi- 
ties issued by the Board under authority of 
this act are hereby guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States.’. 

“(15) Section 10 of said act is amended by 
striking out ‘the accuracy by the auditor of 
the District of Columbia,’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘accuracy by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, or their des- 
ignated agent.’ 

“(16) Such act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec. 11. As used in this act the term— 

“*(1) “stadium” includes necessary mo- 
tor-vehicle parking areas, and all equip- 
ment, appliances, facilities, and property of 
any kind, necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act.’ 

“Sec, 2. (a) Section 8 of the act entitled 
‘An act to establish a District of Columbia 
Armory Board, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1948 (D. O. Code, sec. 2-1708), 
as amended, is amended (1) by striking out 
‘$50,000 each place where it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof at each such place 
‘$100,000’; (2) by striking out ‘not to ex- 
ceed $11,000 at any one time to be used for 
office and sundry expenses of the Armory 
Board, including use for change-making 
purposes,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘not 
to exceed $15,000 at any one time to be used 
by the Armory Board for its office and sun- 
dry expenses and for change-making pur- 
poses in connection with the secondary pur- 
poses of this act, and in connection with the 
operation of the stadium pursuant to the 
District of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957’; 
and (3) by striking out ‘Provided further, 
That an amount not to exceed $3,000 in any 
fiscal year shall be available for promotional 
expenses in the furtherance of the secondary 
purposes of this act,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof: ‘Provided further, That an amount 
not to exceed $10,000 in any fiscal year shall 
be available for promotional expenses in the 
furtherance of the secondary purposes of 
this act, and of the purposes of the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957.’ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this act.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The District of Columbia Stadium Act 
of 1957 was approved September 7, 1957. 
That act authorizes the District of Co- 
lumbia Armory Board to construct and 
operate a stadium having a seating ca- 
pacity of not more than 50,000 at a cost 
not to exceed $6 million. This $6 million 
figure included the cost of constructing 
the stadium, necessary motor vehicle 
parking areas, interest during the con- 
struction of the stadium and for 12 
months thereafter—because the stadium 
might be completed before substantial 
revenues would come in—all engineer- 
ing, legal, financial, architectural, and 
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other expenses incident to the construc- 
tion of the stadium and the cost of pur- 
chasing the land. 

The act authorized the construction 
of the stadium on the East Capitol Street 
site near the National Guard Armory 
which site had been approved by the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

After the stadium had been paid for 
the act required the Armory Board to 
deliver deeds or other suitable instru- 
ments of conveyance to the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Because of the lack of a detailed study 
which would provide some measure of 
definite knowledge concerning the own- 
ership of the land, the type and design 
of a suitable stadium, estimated costs of 
construction, methods of financing, the 
positions which might be taken by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of the Budget, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, it was the 
general understanding, as indicated in 
the report of the District House Com- 
mittee dated April 17, 1957, that the 
Armory Board would secure further in- 
formation, which it would present to 
Congress, before taking definite steps to 
construct the stadium. 

In compliance with this understand- 
ing the Armory Board applied for and 
received from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency an advance to make 
possible a preliminary engineering-eco- 
nomic survey, upon a basis that such ad- 
vance would be repaid provided the 
stadium should be constructed. 

As a result the Armory Board em- 
ployed the firm of Praeger-Kavanaugh- 
Waterbury to make a preliminary survey 
of the engineering-economic problems 
involved. This firm recommended that 
a stadium of modern style, suitable for 
baseball, football, outdoor conventions of 
religious, fraternal, and other groups 
could be built upon a basis that such 
stadium would produce revenues to op- 
erate and maintain it and also pay off 
principal and interest on bonds to be 
issued to raise funds in connection with 
the cost of construction and items in- 
cident thereto. 

The Armory Board also secured from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, the Secretary of 
Interior, the National Park Service, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Director of Highways 
of the District of Columbia and various 
representatives of banking interest 
whose knowledge concerning the possi- 
ble issuance of bonds would be useful, 
a declaration of their respective posi- 
tions concerning the construction of a 
stadium, including parking facilities, 
utilities in connection therewith and 
landscaping on the grounds near the 
District of Columbia National Guard Ar- 
mory. The Armory Board also consulted 
with officials of the Profootball, Inc— 
Washington Redskins—and the Wash- 
ington American League Baseball Club, 
Inc.—Washington Senators. Each of 
these concerns respectively declared that 
Subject to working out details on a mu- 
tually agreeable basis with the Armory 
Board that it would be interested in be- 
coming a lessee of the stadium. 
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It was the feeling of the Armory 
Board, and this feeling is concurred in 
by the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia that the Armory 
Board before entering into contracts 
with underwriters, architectural-engi- 
neering firms, or contractors first have 
entered into contracts satisfactory to the 
Armory Board for the lease of such 
stadium. 

Joint subcommittees of the Senate and 
House Committees on the District of Co- 
lumbia held a hearing on the bill on June 
24,1958. Among the witnesses who testi- 
fied in favor of the identical bills S. 3736 
and H. R. 12162 were: Congressman 
Oren Harris, the author of the House 
bill; Lawrence B. Robbins, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director, National Park Service; Robert 
E. McLaughlin, President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, and a 
member of the District of Columbia 
Armory Board; J. N. Robertson, Director 
of Highways, District of Columbia; Mr. 
James M. Johnson, of Johnson, Lemon 
& Co., underwriters and distributors of 
securities and general investment busi- 
ness; Bruce Baird, president, National 
Savings & Trust Co.; John A. Reilly, 
president, Second National Bank; Ar- 
thur J. Bergman, managing director, 
National Guard Armory; George F. 
Shea, Chairman, District of Columbia 
Armory Board. 

In sum, the substance of the testimony 
and the written documents introduced 
was: 

First. The stadium, after it has been 
paid for will go to the United States 
Government and not to the District of 
Columbia, as was provided for in the 
Stadium Act of 1957. 

Second. The Department of the Treas- 
ury agreed that (a) all bonds and se- 
curities issued by the Armory Board un- 
der the authority of the Stadium Act of 
1957 are guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by the United States, upon 
a basis whereby all payments due on in- 
terest or on retirement of the bonds 
will be paid on their respective due dates; 
(b) the interest rate on such bonds must 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; (c) such bonds or other secu- 
rities will not be tax exempt to the United 
States—but they will be tax exempt 
both as to principal and interest—except 
estate and inheritance taxes—now or 
hereafter imposed by the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia agrees to this 
provision; (d) the revenues flowing from 
the operation of the stadium and related 
parking lots will be first applied to the 
costs of operation, maintenance, repair- 
ing, promotion, and such advances as 
may be made by the Armory Board out 
of Armory operations for stadium opera- 
tions before it becomes available to pay 
interest on or to retire bonds; and (e) 
before bonds may be redeemed before 
maturity any moneys that may be bor- 
rowed by the Armory Board from the 
District of Columbia, which in turn 
borrows a like sum from the United 
States, for the purpose of paying inter- 
est and principal on bonds or other se- 
curities on their respective due dates, 
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must be repaid by the Armory Board, 
both as to the principal on such loan and 
interest thereon to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Third. The Department of the In- 
terior’s position was that: (a) The site 
for the stadium, the general area of 
which had been approved by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, 
with the exception of approximately 
3 acres which, under its long range 
plans, it intended to acquire in any 
event, is land owned by the United States 
and is a part of the National Park sys- 
tem; (b) while the Government’s inten- 
tion is to retain title to the land, it will, 
as authorized by the act of August 25, 
1916, as amended, enter into a “conces- 
sion contract” with the Armory Board 
whereby it will give a “proprietary in- 
terest” in the land for 30 years, with a 
right of renewal, such proprietary inter- 
est being similar in effect to a long term 
ground lease; (c) this concession con- 
tract will permit the Armory Board to 
construct, maintain and operate the 
stadium and operate the related parking 
areas. The Department of the Interior 
gave full consideration to requirements 
to construct, operate, maintain, and re- 
pair the stadium, and pay off interest on 
and the principal of Government guar- 
anteed bonds issued in connection there- 
with, when it agreed to enter into the 
concession contract. 

Fourth. The Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia agreed (a) 
that the title to the stadium after the 
bonds had been retired would go to the 
United States Government; (b) that it 
had worked out in conjunction with and 
was in complete accord with the De- 
partment of the Treasury as to the me- 
chanics whereby the interest on and the 
principal of the bonds would be paid on 
their respective maturity dates; (c) that 
it agreed that all bonds and other se- 
curities issued by the Armory Board 
under the authority of the Stadium Act 
of 1957 as amended would be exempt 
from taxation—except estate and in- 
heritances taxes—from all taxation now 
or hereafter imposed by the District of 
Columbia; and (d) that the location of 
the stadium as described in the Praeger- 
Kavanaugh-Waterbury survey, was ac- 
ceptable and in its judgment would be 
adequately serviced by present roadways 
and those already planned. 

Fifth. The Director of Highways of 
the District of Columbia, after demon- 
strating with a map the existing high- 
ways, the new highways that will be 
built and their connections with belt 
lines, and the schedule of construction 
of such highways, stated unequivocally, 
that access and egress from the stadium 
would be completly adequate. 

Sixth. Three representatives of three 
outstanding underwriting or banking in- 
terests testified. Each had reviewed 
the Praeger-Kavanaugh-Waterbury pre- 
liminary survey. Each had listened to 
the testimony of representatives of the 
Treasury, Interior and District of Co- 
lumbia, and each stated that it was his 
opinion that with the Government guar- 
anty of the bonds or other securities, 
that they could be issued at approxi- 
mately 334 to 344 percent. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE AMENDMENTS TO THE STADIUM 
ACT OF 1957 AND THE ARMORY BOARD ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED, AS PROPOSED IN H. R, 12162 
It is proposed to amend the Stadium 

Act of 1957—hereafter called the act—in 

the following respects: 

First. From the first sentence of sec- 
tion 2 of the act the words “including 
necessary motor vehicle parking areas” 
has been stricken. This is more specifi- 
cally stated in a later amendment which 
defines “stadium” to include such park- 
ing areas. 

Second. The last sentence of section 
2 of the act is amended. The act pro- 
vides for a limitation not to exceed $6 
million for the construction of the 
stadium, including certain other costs. 
The Praeger survey, and the now stated 
positions of the Government depart- 
ments, and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia makes this 
sentence unrealistic. The amendment 
provides that the stadium will be con- 
structed substantially in accordance with 
the Praeger-Kavanaugh-Waterbury sur- 
vey. In this survey there are recom- 
mended on an alternative basis three 
sites within the designated area. The 
survey places emphasis upon the pref- 
erence of the designated alternative sites. 
Since the stadium is to be constructed 
substantially in accordance with the 
plans recommended in this survey, it is 
the sense and recommendation of the 
subcommittee that the site of the 
stadium be the primary site recom- 
mended in the survey. Otherwise a sub- 
stantial portion of the parking area will 
be lost and access and egress from the 
stadium may be jeopardized. 

Third. Section 3 of the act is amended 
to comply with the stated position of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The act 
provides that upon the request of the 
Armory Board the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall transfer title to the land to 
the Board. The land is owned by the 
Government as a part of its National 
Parks. The Government desires to re- 
tain title to the land but it has expressed 
a willingness to enter into a concession 
contract for a term of 30 years. This, 
in part, is based upon the fact that 
after the bonds are paid off, title to the 
stadium itself will be transferred to the 
Government. The amendment provides 
for the entering into such concession 
contract between the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Armory Board. 

Fourth. The first sentence of section 4 
of the act provided for an issuance of 
bonds secured by a mortgage of the 
ground. In view of the position of the 
Interior Department which will not part 
with the title to the ground an amend- 
ment was needed. Against its conces- 
sion contract with Interior, the Armory 
Board is authorized to issue negotiable 
bonds bearing interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding such rate as shall be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
bonds will provide for the payment of 
the cost of preliminary engineering and 
economic surveys, that is, the Praeger 
survey, the cost of planning, designing 
and constructing the stadium, that is, 
final engineering and architectural costs 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
stadium, and for the payment of interest 
on the bonds during the period of con- 
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struction and during a 12 month period 
following construction, that is, should 
the stadium be completed near the end of 
a calendar year there might be a period 
of time where debts have to be met but 
full revenues have not yet been received. 

Fifth. The second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 4 of the act is 
amended to comply in terms of language 
with the previous amendments. 

Sixth. The fourth sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 4 of the act is 
amended to make possible the issuance 
of refunding bonds to refinance not only 
principal as the act provides but also 
interest and to make more workable the 
refinancing of the bonds if that should 
ever be needed. 

Seventh. The last two sentences of 
section 4, subsection (a) are stricken. 
These would only have meaning if there 
were to be a mortgage. Since the 
financing will be secured by a issuance 
of bonds to private investors no mort- 
gage is necessary. 

Eighth. Section 4, subsection (c) is 
amended by striking out the word “ob- 
ligations” and the words “by the United 
States or.” Reason is that this section 
deals with tax exemption. The term 
“obligations” is too broad. The sub- 
stituted word “securities” is more lim- 
ited. More important however, no 
bonds or securities will be tax exempt 
by the United States Government. 

Ninth. Section 5, sentence 1, is 
amended to limit the actions of the 
Armory Board in order that they may 
be subject to any contract that may be 
entered into between the Armory Board 
and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Tenth. Section, subsection 5 is 
amended to make the obligations of the 
Armory Board conform with the con- 
cession contract with the Department 
of Interior. 

Eleventh. Section 5 of the act is 
amended by adding a new subsection 
11. This section specifically states what 
the Armory Board may do. It was re- 
alized that during the intervening period 
between the time moneys from the is- 
suance of bonds would come in and the 
initial efforts to secure such money, that 
there would be certain expenses in- 
curred, either on an actual or contin- 
gent basis such as expenses for bond 
counsel or other legal advice, printing, 
engraving, and like items. This amend- 
ment, provides that such costs will be 
paid out of the proceeds of the bonds 
issued to private investors. 

Twelfth. Section 6, subsection (a) of 
the act is amended. The existing lan- 
guage is unworkable as applied to the 
commitments of the Treasury and In- 
terior which were given subsequent to 
the approval of the act. In substance 
the amendment provides: 

(a) The Armory Board must place 
into an operating fund all of its reye- 
nues derived from the powers granted by 
this act; 

(b) The Armory Board must keep all 
of its records of income and costs of the 
operation of the stadium separate from 
the income and costs of the armory oper- 
ation. 

(c) Sensing that the stadium operation 
may need temporary financing the 
Armory Board is authorized to make ad- 
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vances from its armory operations to its 
stadium operation, but such sums must 
never exceed at any one time $25,000. 

(d) The foregoing sums must be reim- 
bursed from the stadium operating fund. 

(e) The stadium’s operating fund shall 
be used for constructing, operating, and 
repairing the stadium. This fund will 
include receipts from the issuance of the 
bonds as well as revenues derived from 
the operation of the stadium. 

(f£) After payment or provision for 
payment from the operating fund of all 
costs for construction, maintenance, re- 
pair and operation of the stadium (which 
by a later definition includes the related 
parking lots to the stadium) and the 
reservation of an amount of money esti- 
mated to be sufficient for such purposes 
during an ensuing period of not more 
than 12 months, the remainder of the 
funds shall be placed in a sinking fund. 

(g) Such sinking fund shall be used in 
the following order of priority: To pay 
interest and principal of bonds and other 
securities issued by authority of the act; 
to reimburse the District of Columbia 
for any moneys advanced from its reve- 
nues including any money borrowed by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia from the Secretary of the 
Treasury including interest on such bor- 
rowed amounts; after the foregoing re- 
quirements are met the balance of the 
sinking funds may be used to redeem or 
repurchase any bonds before maturity; 
all revenues of the stadium are pledged 
for the uses and application thereof as 
required in this section; and an accurate 
record of the cost of the stadium, the 
expenditures for operating and main- 
taining it and of lease receipts and rent- 
als must be kept available for the infor- 
mation of all interested persons. 

Thirteenth. Section 7 of the act is 
amended so that after all bonds have 
been paid off the title to the stadium will 
vest in the United States rather than in 
the District of Columbia. 

Fourteenth. Section 9 of the act is 
amended to reflect the positions of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Budget. 
In substance it provides: 

(a) All bonds and other securities is- 
sued by the Armory Board under the 
authority of the act are guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the 
United States; 

(b) The remaining provisions set up 
the machinery whereby every bondholder 
will be paid off when each respective pay- 
ment for interest or principal is due. 

Fifteenth. Section 10 of the act is 
amended so that the accuracy of the 
Armory Board’s financial statement each 
year is certified by the Commissioners of 
the District or their designated agent. 
This language conforms to the District 
of Columbia’s reorganization acts re- 
quirements. The Comptroller General 
of the United States also audits the 
financial statement of the Armory Board. 

Sixteenth. A new section is added as 
section 11 at the end of the act. This 
new section: 

(a) Defines stadium as including 
necessary motor-vehicle parking areas, 
and all equipment, appliances, facilities, 
and property of any kind, necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 
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(b) Raises the working capital of the 
Armory Board for armory operations 
from $50,000 to $100,000. The reason for 
this is the seasonal operation of the 
armory together with the Board’s right 
to make advances for stadium operations 
not to exceed at any one time $25,000. 

(c) The figure of $11,000 which here- 
tofore was permitted for office and sun- 
dry expenses including changemaking 
purposes for only armory operations has 
been raised to $15,000 for like uses for 
both armory and stadium operations. 

(d) The figure of $3,000 which hereto- 
fore has been available for promotional 
expenses in furtherance of only armory 
operations, has now been raised not to 
exceed $10,000 in any fiscal year to pro- 
mote the affairs of both the armory and 
stadium operations. 

At a meeting of the full House District 
Committee on July 10, 1958, the bill was 
ordered reported by a unanimous vote of 
the members present. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr.HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
have under consideration now is an 
amendment to a bill that was passed by 
the Congress in the last session. That 
was to authorize and provide for a sta- 
dium for the District of Columbia. 

It will be recalled that when the com- 
mittee reported the stadium bill in the 
last session there was certain information 
that it was felt would be necessary be- 
fore a definite program could be deter- 
mined for a soundly financed stadium 
and its operation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. As a result of that act the Ar- 
mory Board made an application to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
$35,000 for the purpose of employing en- 
gineers and architectural firms to make 
a survey to determine the economic jus- 
tification for this program. 

As a result of the survey, the firm of 
Praeger-Kavanaugh-Waterbury was re- 
tained to make such preliminary survey 
of the engineering and economic prob- 
lems involved. 

A thorough and complete report was 
given from this survey. As a result, 
amendments to the bill that was passed 
by the Congress were approved and are 
presented to the House for its consider- 
ation today. 

What the bill would do is provide for 
authority for the Armory Board of the 
District of Columbia to construct a sta- 
dium. You may recall that the bill as 
originally passed by the House had a 
limitation of $6 million. This limita- 
tion is removed here because it is esti- 
mated that it will probably cost slightly 
more than that, around $7 million. 

Further, you will recall that the pre- 
vious bill provided for tax-free bonds. 
‘That provision has been removed. In 
lieu thereof, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and 
all of those involved, including the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, loans guaranteed by 
the Federal Government may be made 
through the District of Columbia. 

Consequently, in the following the ar- 
chitectural report of the survey, this bill 
comes to us with a recommendation for 
this stadium. 
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We have had submitted to us a report 
of the estimated annual return, which 
would provide for an estimated income 
of some $637,500. The expenses under 
this program are estimated at about 
$633,500. Everyone who has considered 
this matter feels that these figures are 
rather conservative, and that the income 
from the operations, from rentals, park- 
ing, and other sources, will be more than 
is estimated and that very likely the ex- 
pense will not be quite as much as has 
been estimated here. 

This is due to the fact that a lower 
rate of interest can be obtained on the 
sales of bonds guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment than would be possible if we 
went into the market and obtained the 
loan at the regular going price. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
my concern with previous legislation on 
this subject has been that the proposed 
stadium should not become a burden 
upon the taxpayers of the entire country. 
I do not care how many stadiums are 
built by the people of the District of 
Columbia or those who live in the con- 
tiguous territory who want to invest their 
money in it, but I am opposed to building 
a stadium in the District of Columbia 
out of the taxes of the taxpayers of the 
entire country. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the gentleman 
would have many Members of this Con- 
gress join him in that view. From our 
study and consideration of this problem, 
we do not feel that this will be a burden 
upon the Treasury of the United States 
or on the taxpayers of the country. We 
believe that this is a sound, financial 
program here to bring about a needed 
project that no one objects to and which 
everyone says is badly needed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. GROSS. That may well be, but 
I am still not convinced that this will not 
someday become a burden on the tax- 
payers of the country. Can the gentle- 
man give us any assurance that the com- 
mittee will not be back here in the matter 
of a few years asking for an appropria- 
tion out of the Federal Treasury to build 
or maintain this stadium? 

Mr. HARRIS. I can give the gentle- 
man the assurance from my own knowl- 
edge and from my own opinion on this 
program that this is a sound program, 
and that it will not be necessary not even 
in 2 or 3 years or 10 or 15 years or any 
time to be a burden on the taxpayers of 
the entire country because I feel, and I 
think that is the feeling of practically 
every member of the committee, that it 
is a sound, financial program and will 
take care of the expenses of the bond 
payments, and the interest out of its own 
operation. I think, as a matter of fact, 
that there is a good chance of making 
the Federal Government some money 
here. 

Mr. GROSS. And the land, as I un- 
derstand it, is to be leased now to this 
armory or stadium corporation? 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the provisions of 
the bill that was passed last year, it will 
be recalled that the stadium would pur- 
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chase the property out here just on the 
other side, east of the armory. 

Mr. GROSS. How much land is in- 
volved? 

Mr. HARRIS. It would involve $2 mil- 
lion. That is part of the Department of 
Interior property which is under the 
Park Service and there is now a chance 
for it to be developed. Under this pro- 
cedure, the Armory Board would enter 
into a contract with the Department of 
the Interior Park Service for a concession 
or a lease agreement to operate this 
property there under the same manner 
and in precisely the same way as the 
Park Service under the Department of 
the Interior does in other areas through- 
out the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. It would be done pre- 
cisely as it is in the national parks of 
the country with reference to such types 
of agreements and it is under that kind 
of procedure under the 1916 act that the 
Department of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary himself, and the Park Service agreed 
to cooperate with the Armory Board and 
with the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and all of those involved in this 
project. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; it was my amend- 
ment, if the gentleman will recall, when 
the bill was last before the House to pro- 
vide for reimbursing the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the land. I believe the 
gentleman will recall that such an 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. Then, of course, 
the Federal Government would part with 
the land altogether, but in this way it 
does not. And at the end of the period 
of the bond payments, then the entire 
stadium reverts to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the property belongs to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman is 
saying is that the land will be leased for a 
period of 30 years; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. Then, 
of course, it still belongs to the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
retains it. Then when it reverts after 
a period of years, the stadium itself 
becomes the property of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not like this pro- 
vision whereby the financing of the op- 
erations can be carried, if I understand 
the language of the bill correctly, can be 
carried on as a public debt transaction. 
Is that not what it amounts to? 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe the gentleman 
misunderstands the language of the bill. 
There is no such provision whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill says: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to lend to said Commis- 
sioners the amounts required hereunder 
and for such purposes the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any security issued— 


And so forth. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Teak © in ee ey 
in case it should become necessary to 
make up any deficiency in bond pay- 
ments or interest payments it could be 
provided for. It is not anticipated that 
it will ever be necessary. 

We have an advisory committee in the 
District of Columbia composed of bank- 
ers and other civic-minded people, out- 
standing citizens, 30 or 40 who have co- 
operated together in forming this plan. 
They are experienced in financial prob- 
lems. They feel as we do that this is a 
sound program and that the Federal 
Government will not be required to pay 
any part of it at any time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman and his 
committee I hope are not depending 
upon the Washington American League 
ball club to provide revenue for this sta- 
dium, is he? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is some sugges- 
tion that we have an agreement that 
in the event this stadium is constructed 
a contract be entered into with the 
Washington baseball club and the Red- 
skins. We felt we should give these 
clubs, either one or both, the authority 
and the right as a matter of fact to de- 
termine whether there would be a sta- 
dium and under such conditions as they 
could write in satisfactory terms. 

We do not think that it should be 
tied down to any one particular group. 
We feel that even without them enough 
games and spectacles could be provided 
to bring in sufficient revenue to take care 
of the payment of bonds and interest 
as well as maintenance. 

Mr. GROSS. The Redskins profes- 
sional football team may be a perma- 
nent fixture in Washington, but appar- 
ently the baseball team is becoming 
something of a transient affair, and I 
would hope the gentleman is not de- 
pending on Mr. Griffith for any revenue. 

Mr. HARRIS. Whether we could be 
certain of both these clubs or not, one 
of the clubs might be here indefinitely 
and available for a program of this kind. 
Therefore we leave the authority here 
finally to go out and engage in such pro- 
grams as would be important and appro- 
priate for the Nation’s Capital. We 
think this is a program that will yield 
sufficient revenue to take care of inter- 
est, bond payments, and maintenance. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman and his 
committee are convinced that he will 
not be coming back to Congress in a 
few years asking for more appropria- 
tions to directly finance this operation? 

Mr. HARRIS. I have considered this 
matter over a long period of time my- 
self; so have other members of this com- 
mittee. We have consulted with mem- 
bers of the District Committee on the 
other side of the Capitol. They feel as 
we do. 

We have consulted with the Armory 
Board, the District Commissioners, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and all who are 
interested. They feel as we do, that 
this is a sound program, a good pro- 
gram, and that it will not be at the ex- 
pense of the country. 
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And I may say also that we had joint 
hearings before the House committee and 
the Senate committee. We had a hear- 
ing before the Stadium Commission over 
a year ago. This matter has been thor, 
oughly aired and gone into and worked 
out as we present it here today. We feel 
it is a sound program. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this bill unanimously 
supported by the District of Columbia 
Committee? 

Mr. HARRIS. With the exception of 
one member. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. One mem- 
ber has been opposed to it, but he was 
not here when the vote was taken. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Possibly this has been 
answered and I beg the gentieman’s par- 
don if it has, but I came in late. This 
is not a blank check that we are giving, 
is it? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it an appropriation 
of money? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not even an appro- 
priation. This stadium is to be built by 
private enterprise. The interest of the 
Government in this problem is that the 
Department of the Interior will enter 
into a long-term lease for the property, 
and at the end of the lease the new 
facilities will revert to the United States 
Government. 

Second, their financial interest is that 
of a guarantor. In order to get the 
lower rate of interest the bonds and the 
payments would be guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. As Secretary of the 
Stadium Commission, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman who as chairman of 
the subcommittee handled this matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] was chair- 
man of the subcommittee that handled 
this, as well as the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. McMILLAN]. Both of 
those gentlemen have done a splendid job 
and I want to compliment them and all 
members of that committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas to the language found on page 10, 
reading as follows: 

Whenever the Board certifies to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia that 
there will not be a sufficient amount in the 
sinking fund created by section 6 (a) of this 
act to pay amounts becoming due and pay- 
able during any fiscal year on account of 
interest on or retirement of the bonds, the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
shall include in the budget estimates for 
the District of Columbia for such fiscal year 
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such amounts out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia as may be necessary 
to insure the payment of such interest or 
the retirement of such bonds. 


Does that mean that if short of money 
they simply come in under the District 
of Columbia budget or appropriation bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. It means, I will say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, 
there had to be some orderly procedure 
provided to carry out this guaranty loan 
provision. Certainly, if it was guaran- 
teed by the Treasury of the United States 
there had to be some way for the Treas- 
ury to take care of a possible deficiency 
at sometime during the whole period of 
the life of the project. This is merely 
the procedure to be followed. It is certi- 
fied to the District of Columbia. The 
District of Columbia then certifies as a 
part of its budget the payment of any 
such deficiency, which in turn goes back 
to the Treasury to make the payment. 
This is merely the particular kind of ma- 
chinery set up to carry out the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. If the District does not 
have sufficient money, they come to Con- 
gress and ask for an appropriation to 
cover it; do they not? 

Mr. HARRIS. We are not saying that 
the District of Columbia guarantees these 
loans. We are saying that the Treasury 
guarantees them. This is the method or 
implement by which the Treasury can 
be reimbursed for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then if this promotion 
should fall flat on its face it would be- 
come an obligation of all the taxpayers 
in the country? 

Mr. HARRIS. If there was a deficiency 
there would be some obligation. But I 
say to the gentleman, from what I know 
about this I do not anticipate that there 
will be any deficiency. This is a sound 
financial operation, in my opinion, and 
will make good. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right. I hope for the best but I certainly 
fear the worst. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can appreciate the 
gentleman’s concern. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in the con- 
duct and management of athletic facili- 
ties is well known over a long period of 
time. I know there are many items to 
be considered in the construction and 
operation of a facility of this kind. 

May I ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas if in the economic 
feasibility study adequate attention was 
given to the operational cost of this fa- 
cility whether or not it was actually in 
use and also when it is in use? 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understand the 
gentleman’s question, he means what 
would happen to the facility and who 
will maintain it while it is not in active 
use. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The maintenance of 
the facility, the stadium facility, requires 
a great deal of groundwork. It requires 
a great deal of janitorial work. It re- 
quires a great deal of attention to water 
facilities so that the installations do not 
freeze in cold weather andsoon. There 
is a continuing expenditure responsibil- 
ity. I would like to ask the gentleman 
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if, in the economic feasibility study, 
those things were taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I will say to the 
gentleman that they were taken into 
consideration and the authority and re- 
sponsibility is given to the Armory Board, 
and the personnel under the Armory 
Board charter will perform the duties to 
look after the maintenance of the proj- 
ect just as they are doing now at the 
armory itself. As you know, they have 
to take care of that facility which is be- 
ing maintained on an annual basis. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I would like to ask 
the gentleman further, Mr. Speaker, in 
the assignment or opportunities to con- 
duct some sort of a function in the 
stadium, how will the Armory Board 
decide the compensation to be received 
from the event? 

Mr. HARRIS. Those things are like 
they are in any other part of the coun- 
try, and they will be determined on 
what the general contracts would be for 
such events. As you know, we have 
them all over the United States. Where 
football teams are involved, there is a 
general pattern as to the percentage 
paid, and there is a general pattern also 
as to the terms of leases entered into 
with baseball clubs. There is a general 
pattern in the economic realm of such 
an operation. The Armory Board would 
have the authority and the responsi- 
bility to determine those matters. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I know that is true, 
Mr. Speaker, and that is what concerns 
me, because, among other things, I 
know that weather plays a very impor- 
tant part in the success or failure of an 
event to be staged in a stadium. Also, 
with modern television equipment, it se- 
riously affected attendance in many 
cases, yet the matter of cleaning the 
stadium up and removing the debris and 
so on is a sizable expenditure. I notice 
in the Washington Post of February 8, 
1958, a considerable story written about 
the possibility that Mr. Griffith would 
only be interested in leasing this sta- 
dium provided he was given certain con- 
cessions, which means that he would also 
have the profit and the income that 
would come to the stadium from the 
various food concessions, and so forth. I 
wonder if all this had been taken into 
consideration in this economic feasibility 
report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The article appear- 
ing in the Washington Post is as follows: 
Cat GRIFFITH CAUTIOUS ON ARMORY SrTE— 

“Coutp BE SwayYEp”—RENT, CONCESSIONS 

PROBLEMS CITED 

(By Shirley Povich) 

Calvin Griffith, president of the Nats, 
yesterday withheld his endorsement of the 
proposed 50,000-seat stadium in the area of 
the National Guard Armory. 

Griffith said he would not commit the 
Washington baseball team as tenants of the 
new stadium “unless we can make sure that 
all the conditions are attractive to us.” 

He made the statement to the Washington 
Post by telephone from his winter head- 
quarters in Orlando, Fla., after being ad- 
vised that a New York consulting firm had 
approved the armory area as a location for 
the $6-million stadium. 
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The Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury firm 
which had reported the feasibility of an 
armory stadium noted that Griffith would 
have a veto power. The consultants pointed 
out the stadium would be impractical unless 

*both the Washington baseball team and the 
Redskins agreed to be tenants, 
“COULD BE SWAYED” 

“I could be swayed to the armory sta- 
dium,” Griffith said, “if there were certain 
guaranties. We would have to be satisfied 
first that new highways leading to the sta- 
dium will get out of the planning stage and 
be assured. 

“Then there would be the question of 
rental rates, concession privileges, and pref- 
erence on dates for use of the stadium.” 

Griffith said he was satisfied that the sta- 
dium proponents would provide parking for 
from 12,000 to 14,000 cars, and that he was 
impressed with tentative plans for the type 
of stadium that could be built for $6 million, 

“We are certainly interested that the sta- 
dium they have blueprinted would contain 
28,000 so-called infield seats for baseball,” he 
said. “At Griffith Stadium we can sell only 
7,500 seats in the infield sections and these 
days the fans want the best.” 

“HAVE PLACE TO PLAY” 

Griffith pointed out that “We are not an 
orphan club, We have a place to play, at 
Grifith Stadium. We don’t have to move. 
But we will study the proposition the sta- 
dium people give us and make our decision 
after we analyze it. If it is to our advantage 
we could leave Griffith Stadium.” 

Redskin owner George Marshall has al- 
ready said he would be content to move his 
team into such as the armory stadium. 


Mr. Speaker, I have serious doubts that 
a stadium such as is envisioned here will 
be an economic success. I have had some 
experience with football stadiums and 
with fieldhouses, and I know that con- 
siderable effort and drain is put upon 
the communities who operate these fa- 
cilities at anything like a profit. If they 
break even, they are lucky. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s concern, and I know other lo- 
calities in the country have the same 
responsibilities. However, I do feel that 
if there is any one place in the country 
that we in the Congress and the people 
in the Nation’s Capital generally in this 
area should provide for such a facility, 
it is here. I think it is a sad commentary 
that the Nation’s Capital does not have 
an adequate type of facility as is pro- 
vided here to take care of events that 
come to this great city of ours. I simply 
do not share the gentleman’s concern 
that they will not make a go of it, be- 
cause we have the unanimous support of 
the people of Washington, we have the 
unanimous support of the government of 
the District of Columbia, we have unani- 
mous support of those who would enter 
into such events, and I feel that it will 
be a going concern and a very success- 
ful one. The armory today operates 
successfully. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHencx] may proceed 
for 5 minutes additional. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am some- 
what surprised that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] would use the old 
argument that we have heard so often 
that this is the Nation’s Capital and be- 
cause of that I would get the idea that 
this may become a direct burden upon 
all the people. I am a little bit surprised 
that the gentleman from Arkansas would 
use that argument, that a stadium should 
be built here because this is the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I have already expressed to my 
friend the feeling about the financial 
soundness of this proposal and if we can 
have a program that would bring a finan- 
cially sound facility such as this to the 
Nation’s Capital, we should all be very 
proud of it. 

Mr, GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will yield to me further, I will say 
that I am still wondering whether one of 
the leading hotels in this city is paying 
taxes on an assessed valuation of some 
$4 million when the same hotel was sold 
about 3 years ago for $14 million. Iam 
wondering why the District of Columbia 
cannot put up the money to build a 
stadium, why the bonds cannot be sold 
in the District of Columbia to the hotel 
operators and others who profit most di- 
rectly from the operation of such an en- 
terprise. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the hotel association and 
those interested in hotels have been very 
cooperative in trying to develop a pro- 
gram with which we can all agree, Ev- 
eryone in Government, as well as the 
local business people, have given very 
= consideration to this whole prob- 

em. 

Mr. GROSS. It would come right back 
into the laps of the taxpayers of this 
country, if there should be a deficiency, 
would it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. If there is a deficiency, 
yes. But I still emphasize that I do not 
believe there will be a deficiency, be- 
cause we have a sound program here that 
will make good. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make it perfectly clear that I am very 
much in favor of facilities of this kind, 
because there could be a great many ac- 
tivities carried on therein which would 
be of great interest and of help to the 
local community as well as the country 
as a whole. Yet I also agree with my 
distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] that this should not become a fi- 
nancial burden upon all the taxpayers of 
the United States, and it can very easily 
do so if there is any variation from the 
estimated income that this expert board 
has anticipated, 

So it would seem to me that there 
ought to be some very definite safeguards 
to assure the taxpayers of the Nation 
that this will be a District of Columbia 
operation and not an operation of the 
Federal Treasury. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up H. Res. 625 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13121) to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking House minority 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 625 
makes in order the consideration of 
H. R. 13121, a bill authorizing appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 2 hours of general debate 
on the bill. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and provides an authorization in the 
amount of $386,679,000 for 57 construc- 
tion projects, including plant or facility 
acquisition, construction or expansion. 
The bill lists the projects for which 
funds have been authorized and the 
amounts for each. Certain limitations 
concerning the start of any project are 
set forth in the bill. These provisions 
have been in 3 prior AEC authorization 
bills, including the provision authorizing 
the Commission to use funds currently 
or otherwise available for advance plan- 
ning and design and restoration and re- 
placement. 

Provision is made to rescind prior au- 
thorization for 4 projects, amounting to 
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$17,350,000. These are no longer consid- 
ered necessary by the Commission. The 
bill also amends acts authorizing funds 
for 2 prior years by increasing the 
amounts authorized for 2 projects— 
1 in the amount of $900,000 and 1 in the 
amount of $2 million. An increase of 
$135,000 in the amount previously au- 
thorized for the move to the new AEC 
principal office building in Germantown, 
Md., is provided. 

Further, the bill increases the amount 
authorized for the cooperative power re- 
actor demonstration program from 
$129,915,000 to $155,113,000, or a total of 
$25,198,000. Three million nine hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand dollars of 
this is for increases for existing projects, 
twenty million is for extension of the 
program, plus one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand for research and de- 
velopment in Commission laboratories to 
advance the technology of the fast 
breeder reactor concept. 

Special provisions concerning the con- 
struction and operation of the gas- 
cooled power reactor project are con- 
tained in the bill, as well as authoriza- 
tion for certain design and engineering 
studies. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 625. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 126] 

Allen, Calif. Eberharter Kilburn 
Andersen Edmondson Kilgore 

H. Carl Farbstein Kluczynski 
Anderson, Mont Fenton Lafore 
Arends Fiynt Lennon 
Avery Fogarty Lesinski 
Barden Frelinghuysen McCarthy 
Baring Fulton McCulloch 
Barrett George McGregor 
Bass, N. H. Gordon Machrowicz 
Bass, Tenn Granahan Madden 
Bates Gregory May 
Beamer Griffiths Merrow 
Berry Gubser Miller, N. Y. 
Bolling Gwinn Moore 
Brown, Mo. Halleck Morano 
Buckley Haskell Morris 
Burdick Hays, Ark. Nix 
Burleson Hays, Ohio O'Hara, Minn. 
Canfield Healey Osmers 
Celler ess Patterson 
Christopher Holt Philbin 
Clark Horan Polk 
Coad Jackson Powell 
Collier James Prouty 
Coudert Jarman Radwan 
Cramer Jenkins Reece, Tenn 
Curtis, Mo. Jennings Ri 
Denton Jensen Rivers 
Dies Johansen Robeson, Va. 
Diggs Kean Robison, N. Y. 
Dooley Kearney Santangelo 
Dwyer Kelly, N. Y. Scott, N. C. 


Seely-Brown Talle Westland 
Shelley Taylor Wiliams, N. Y. 
Shuford Teller Wolverton 
Sieminski Tewes Younger 
Smith, Kans. Thornberry Zelenko 
Spence Trimble 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 310 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R, 13121) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13121, with 
Mr. Harpy in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr.DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are taking up today 
H. R. 13121, the AEC authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1959, as reported out by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
after many weeks of hearings and full 
consideration, without a dissenting vote. 

I would like to emphasize that there 
was harmony in the consideration of 
this bill by Members from both sides of 
the aisle in the Joint Committee. There 
was also harmony with the members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In reporting out the bill, the Joint 
Committee included every project re- 
quested by the AEC and the administra- 
tion. This included specific authoriza- 
tion of financial support of the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light-Westinghouse 
project and the Florida-East Central 
Electric project, which are both private 
power ventures. It also included au- 
thorization of $20 million for the pri- 
vate power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram, and provided that the gas-cooled, 
graphite-moderated reactor must be ad- 
vertised for construction under the pri- 
vate power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram and, only if unsuccessful there, 
may it be constructed by AEC under 
contract at a Government site. 

It is true that the Joint Committee 
added some projects, but these relate 
primarily to national defense and basic 
research. Thus the committee added a 
production reactor for the Hanford, 
Wash., installation, which is urgently 
needed for plutonium for national de- 
fense purposes. We also added a num- 
ber of facilities for basic research in the 
se sciences, cyclotrons and the 


of all the projects added by the Joint 
Committee, only three pertain to the 
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atomic power program. They are lim- 
ited to design and engineering studies on 
promising reactor concepts which can be 
constructed by private industry by them- 
selves, or under the AEC demonstration 
program, or as a part of the Euratom 
program. I would like to emphasize that 
none of these projects carries a commit- 
ment for later Government construction, 
and any such construction would require 
specific Congressional authorization and 
appropriation. 

I certainly hope that we can maintain 
that harmony today, and keep our debate 
within the bounds of commonsense and 
reason. Nobody in his right mind can 
call this a socialistic or public power bill, 
and I hope that extraneous issues such as 
this will be kept out of the debate. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
bill: 

Section 101 of the bill authorizes funds 
for the AEC construction program, and 
follows the same form as previous AEC 
authorization acts in that it is divided 
into subparagraphs, and lists a total of 
57 projects. The amount authorized by 
section 101 is a total of $386,679,000. 
The amount originally requested by the 
AEC to the Bureau of the Budget for new 
construction projects, according to infor- 
mation and testimony furnished the 
Joint Committee, was $462,779,000, as in- 
dicated in appendix 2 on page 26 of the 
Joint Committee report. Of this re- 
quested amount of $462,779,000, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget allowed $193,379,000. 
The Joint Committee restored to the bill 
a number of projects which the AEC had 
originally requested, and the Joint Com- 
mittee added certain other projects 
which it believed to be of high priority 
and fundamental importance to the ad- 
vncement of our atomic energy pro- 
gram. The projects added by the Joint 
Committee were of three types. 

First, as project 59-a—5, the Joint Com- 
mittee added to the bill a production re- 
actor at Hanford in the amount of $145 
million. The AEC originally requested 
$120 million for this project from the 
Bureau of the Budget. The type of re- 
actor at Hanford in the amount of $145 
would be of a convertible type, in that it 
could be subsequently converted, after 
authorization by the Congress, to peace- 
ful purposes, in the event that a limita- 
tion of armaments agreement might be 
reached. We had testimony by all the 
technical experts and all the AEC Com- 
missioners that this was the right type 
of reactor to build. 

The second type of projects added by 
the Joint Committee which it considers 
essential to our atomic energy program, 
pertains to the field of reactor develop- 
ment. The Joint Committee authorized 
the funds requested by the Commission 
for extension of the AEC power demon- 
stration reactor program, and for the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light project and 
the Florida project. We also authorized 
certain design and engineering studies 
for certain types of reactors, as set out 
in projects 59-d-12, 59-d-13, and 59-d- 
14. The Joint Committee did not specify 
construction of any power reactors not 
already requested by the Commission, 
but only design and engineering studies, 
in order that we may stay on the fore- 
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front in the search for promising new 
reactor types suitable for construction 
by private industry here and abroad. 
Any construction of these reactors would 
require Congressional authorization and 
appropriation. 

The third type of projects added by 
the Joint Committee pertained to the 
AEC physical research program. In 
this field, in spite of repeated urgings 
by the President and many important 
scientists, the Commission requested 
only two minor improvement projects, 
totaling $1 million in the field of phy- 
sical research. The Joint Committee ob- 
tained from the AEC Research Division, 
a list of high priority construction items, 
and added them to the bill as projects 
59-d-15, 59-d-16, and 59-e-3 through 
59-e-15. The need for these additional 
facilities was established, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, during 2 weeks of hear- 
ings by the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development in February of 1958 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
MELVIN PRICE on the AEC basic research 
program. I might state here he has 
done an excellent job on this. 

Further details on the projects added 
by the Joint Committee, and the rea- 
sons for the actions of the Joint Com- 
mittee are found in the committee re- 
port, pages 6 through 19, and I re- 
spectfully refer all Members of the 
House to these pages. 

In closing I might point out that my 
colleague, Congressman VAN ZANDT, 
ranking minority member, has intro- 
duced an identical bill, H. R. 13136, and 
it is my understanding that he supports 
this bill. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy held many days of hearings on this 
bill, beginning shortly after a proposed 
bill was received from the Atomic Energy 
Commission on May 9 and continuing 
on through the middle of June. 

In a sense, our consideration of the 
AEC authorization bill will be the first 
test of what could be a new era of rela- 
tionship between the Congress, including 
the Joint Committee, and the executive 
branch, particularly the AEC with its 
new Chairman. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
support this bill, as recommended by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Chairman, further along I will dis- 
cuss any points about which any Mem- 
ber cares to raise questions. I feel, as 
I said in my statement, that we have 
done an excellent job in bringing before 
this House a measure which we feel is 
necessary if we expect to stay in this 
field and stay in the forefront. 

Another thing I should like to call to 
the attention of the House is the fact that 
this year our great President has stressed 
in practically every message he has sent 
to this House such words as these, which 
I read from his message of July 3, 1958: 

The Free World again faces a similar chal- 
lenge which the free nations can most ef- 
fectively meet by cooperating with one an- 
other in genuine partnership. I pointed out 
to the Congress earlier this year that it was 
wasteful in the extreme for friendly allies to 
consume talent and money in solving prob- 
lems that their friends have already solved— 
all because of artificial barriers to sharing. 
Since then the Congress has responded with 
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necessary changes in our legislation on the 
basis of which this Government has just con- 
cluded an agreement with the Government 
of the United Kingdom which provides for 
framework for closer cooperation on uses 
of atomic energy for mutual defense pur- 
poses, 


I think the Congress should feel proud 
this morning, after reading the headlines 
in the papers about what is happening 
in the Middle East, of what we did last 
week. It enables us this morning to be 
in a much stronger position than we 
would have been 20 days ago if we had 
not passed this measure. 

The only controversial item I know of 
in the measure here this morning is with 
relation to the plutonium reactor which 
we are building at Hanford. Let me 
give you the history of our reactor pro- 
gram, and I have been in it since the old 
Chicago Stadium days. Those reactors 
are 14 years old. It cost $40 million to 
repair them so we can produce the one 
material that stands between us and 
danger, and that is plutonium, We can- 
not develop plutonium without it. It 
takes 4 years to build this reactor. For 
years I have urged that we do something 
about this plutonium. The Army, Navy, 
and Air Force all came before our com- 
mittee and said they needed more. We 
did not stop there. .We went to the lab- 
oratories where the requests are received 
by the Department of Defense for the 
weapons they desire, and every one of 
them said they could not meet their re- 
quirements for the laboratories. 

In the face of these facts, we in the 
Congress have to assume a responsi- 
bility over and above what some person 
down in the Bureau of the Budget feels 
is necessary. This reactor, in my opin- 
ion, will produce and we have the basic 
facts before the committee, that it will 
produce plutonium at about 200 percent 
less than it now costs. A few weeks ago 
they sent up here and asked us to adopt 
a “Buy Back” program in the NATO 
conference bill which we turned down. 
We were asked to buy plutonium at $30 
a gram. This morning I received a let- 
ter from the White House saying that 
we do not necessarily need a plutonium 
production reactor. In the face of what 
happens, I wonder this morning what 
the Security Council will think in its 
meeting which is going on at this very 
moment. There is no other way to get 
the necessary small weapons except to 
have plenty of plutonium to do it. That 
is the one thing advocated by the Amer- 
ican people and I hope this House will 
go along with this item because, in my 
opinion, it is absolutely necessary in the 
face of all the facts that have been pre- 
sented to our committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California tell me how 
much money is authorized in this bill for 
the use of foreign countries, 

Mr. DURHAM. There is not any 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 7 of the bill I 
notice an item: “International Atomic 
Energy Agency research reactor,” $2,- 
000,000. What does that mean? 
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Mr. DURHAM. Well, there is no 
money involved for foreign aid. Of 
course, they could cooperate and prob- 
ably spend some research funds through 
that Agency. I might say to the gentle- 
man, in the Euratom measure, which the 
President sent up last week, it will be 
defined in money terms. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no money for 
the export to foreign countries of fis- 
sionable material in this bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. No. 

Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Congressman CARL T. 
DURHAM, the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, in supporting H. R. 13121, as 
reported out by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and I urge all Members 
of the House to vote in favor of it. 

As Mr. DurHam has stated, the bill 
was reported out after many weeks of 
hearings by the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development and the Sub- 
committee on Legislation, and also by 
the Subcommittee on Military Applica- 
tions of the Joint Committee. I would 
like to emphasize the necessity for cer- 
tain projects in this bill from a military 
point of view, and also from a basic re- 
search point of view. 

Our committee heard much testimony 
from recognized military experts as to 
the need for more plutonium, and the 
Subcommittee on Military Applications 
also appointed a special four-man panel 
of distinguished atomic energy leaders 
and scientists, which recommended 
strongly in favor of a substantial in- 
crease in our plutonium production fa- 
cilities. The one production reactor 
added to the bill by the Joint Committee 
is, in my opinion, a modest addition to 
our plutonium facilities, from the point 
of view of sound national defense. 

Speaking frankly, gentlemen, more 
plutonium is needed in order that our 
armed services may have the ability to 
participate in limited wars with small 
weapons, if necessary, rather than de- 
pending only on large weapons and an 
all-out nuclear war. We need flexi- 
bility and a well-balanced arsenal. 
When we consider the billions being 
spent for other types of defense, for mis- 
siles, aircraft, and ships, all of which are 
necessary but very expensive, I believe 
that $145,000,000 for increasing our 
plutonium supply is a very wise invest- 
ment. In addition, plutonium is, of 
course, a fissionable material, and after 
further research, will be usable as a 
nuclear fuel. 

If we look at the $193 million added by 
the Joint Committee, we see that the 
plutonium reactor—which is vitally 
necessary—accounts for $145 million. 
The balance is $48 million. 

Of this $48 million, over $39 million is 
for projects which are important in the 
basic research program. 

Last fall, together with my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee, Congressmen 
MEL Price and JIM PATTERSON, and Sena- 
tor ALBERT GORE, I visited Soviet Russia 
to inspect atomic energy facilities which 
they would make available to us. We did 
not see anything of their weapons or 
atomic power programs, but we were 
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tremendously impressed by the efforts 
and the emphasis which the Russians 
are placing on basic research. We visited 
Dubna and we saw the biggest cyclotron 
or “atom smasher”—a basic research 
machine—in the world. 

We were in Dubna on a Saturday and 
the construction workers were going full 
speed building three new large facilities, 
including buildings for Russian scien- 
tists to work in. By way of contrast, our 
scientists at Brookhaven and other 
places are working in old, dilapidated 
wooden barracks. We need new facili- 
ties, and a higher priority on basic re- 
search in the AEC program. This was 
something all members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, clearly agreed on. 

Therefore, we obtained from the AEC 
a list of high priority physical research 
construction items, and we added them 
to the bill as projects 59-d-15, 59-d-16, 
and 59-e-3 through 59-e-15. 

The Russians have had the foresight 
to place great emphasis on basic re- 
search for both military and peaceful 
purposes. I believe we are doing well in 
this field, but we are not providing our 
scientists in the AEC program with 
good buildings, and therefore I supported 
wholeheartedly adding these projects, 
amounting to less than $40 million, to 
the bill. 

The Joint Committee also added to the 
bill three projects calling for design and 
engineering studies in the field of reac- 
tor development. Insofar as atomic 
power is concerned, from the point of 
view of a Representative of a coal area, I 
would like to say that there is nothing 
in this bill this year which should cause 
the coal industry concern. The testi- 
mony has indicated that it will be many 
years before atomic power will be com- 
petitive with coal, and meanwhile, our 
country’s electricity demands will be in- 
creasing so rapidly that there will be 
need for all types of fuel—both coal and 
uranium. 

The $51 million gas-cooled reactor 
project in the bill was requested by the 
AEC itself, and was not added by the 
Joint Committee, but only approved by 
the Committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. When you take into 
consideration the deplorable state in 
which the coal industry finds itself, does 
not the gentleman feel that a subsidy 
would be of more benefit to the current 
situation than some of this future plan- 
ning which is going to cost untold bil- 
lions of dollars? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I may tell the gen- 
tleman that I, too, represent a coal area, 
and my interest in the coal industry is 
just as great as that of the gentleman 
from West Virginia. As I said a moment 
ago, there is nothing in this bill this 
year which could cause the coal industry 
consideration. As a matter of fact at 
my suggestion the committee took sev- 
eral projects out of the bill that would 
have been injurious to the coal industry. 

Mr. BAILEY. That may be true, but 
it does not hold any promise to the coal 
industry for the future except to go out 
of business. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Ido not think that 
will ever happen. As we project our 
thinking into the future we cannot see 
that it will destroy the coal industry. 
This conclusion is based on evidence 
given us by experts who do not think 
uranium will ever displace the use of 
coal for heat and energy producing pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, looking at 
the year 2000, based on what informa- 
tion the experts have given to the com- 
mittee, we can see where 76 percent of 
the fuel at that time will be produced 
from residues from coal, and only 10 per- 
cent of the energy at that time will be 
produced by raw coal, another 10 percent 
by uranium, the remaining 4 percent by 
gas, oil, and hydropower. 

Mr. BAILEY. On just what does the 
gentleman base his request for more ap- 
propriations at this time, national de- 
fense? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In exploring the 
atom we have two major fields, military 
and domestic. When we talk about gas- 
cooled type reactors we are talking about 
the domestic field, and mankind in gen- 
eral will benefit in many ways from the 
development. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman of 
course understands that the administra- 
tion is opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
from West Virginia please repeat his 
question? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman under- 
stands that the administration is op- 
posed to this legislation? May I ask: 
Have you the approval of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Budget Officer for this legislation? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman is 
talking now about the gas-cooled type 
reactor. The gas-cooled type reactor is 
not a military project, therefore the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Department 
of Defense have no responsibility con- 
cerning it since it is a domestic and not 
a military matter. The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommended the construc- 
tion of this type of gas-cooled reactor, 
and it is in the bill. I would like to ask 
Chairman DurHam of the Joint Com- 
mittee to confirm that fact. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. Of 
course, the gentleman’s assumption that 
the administration is opposed to the bill 
is not entirely correct. It merely goes to 
some parts of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Three of the major 
items in the bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I have no knowl- 
edge of any opposition on the part of 
the administration. The gentleman may 
have information I do not have. 

Mr. BAILEY. Later on, if I can get 
some time, I will try to develop that 
angle. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, let 
me repeat that the $51 million gas-cooled 
reactor project in the bill was requested 
by the AEC, itself, and was not added by 
the Joint Committee, but only approved 
by the committee. 

It is exploration in a new field, at high 
temperatures, and using slightly en- 
riched uranium, and should help ad- 
vance the program, Private industry is 
being given a chance to bid on the 
project, and should be encouraged to do 
so. I also approve of the $20 million 
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granted by the committee under section 
109, which will be used to assist private 
industry as an extension of the AEC 
Power Demonstration Reactor Program, 
This money will be used for research 
and development assistance to new pro- 
posals to be made to the Commission. 

The $9,250,000 authorized by the Joint 
Committee for design and engineering 
studies in no way involves a commit- 
ment to construct the reactors, which 
could be done only after further con- 
sideration by the Joint Committee and 
authorization by the Congress. 

This bill may not be perfect, and it 
represents compromise by many groups 
in order to report out a bill which all 
members of the Committee could sup- 
port. One project which has developed 
since the Joint Committee reported out 
this bill on July 2 is the need for a re- 
actor for a nuclear powered oil tanker. 
When the Committee considered this 
matter at a hearing on May 14, 1958, the 
matter was still under study. However, 
only recently at a hearing on July 9, 
1958, it developed that the nuclear re- 
actor for the T-5 oil tanker has been 
dropped. The situation in Iraq this 
morning points up the need for a tanker 
with long-range cruising capability. 
Speaking for myself, I would like to see 
this project reinstated, and $7 million 
added to this bill for a reactor for an oil 
tanker. However, I realize that it may 
be too late to reach agreement on this 
‘point with my other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee at this late 
date. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents an 
effort by the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee to bury past differences of per- 
sonality and policy and to reach agree- 
ment. Just this morning a new Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr. John A. McCone of California, was 
sworn in at the White House, and it was 
my privilege to be present. I hope that 
we will be able to present a bill that will 
be comparatively free from disagree- 
ment within the Committee and the Con- 
gress, and at the same time acceptable 
to the Commission. Therefore, it was 
my hope and desire to avoid disagree- 
ment and a fight on the floor of the 
House today, and to be able to agree to 
a program which the new Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission can car- 
ry out, in a spirit of cooperation and 
friendship which will advance our 
atomic energy program. 

All in all, the bill as reported out by 
the Joint Committe, after many days of 
hearings, and much work and discussion 
within the Committee represents a well- 
balanced program, and I join my col- 
league, Chairman DURHAM, in urging all 
Members of the House to vote in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Surely. 

- Mr. DURHAM. I want to say to the 

members of the Committee that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has been very 
helpful in solving this problem and also 
in trying to bring out what we feel is 
a sound, comprehensive program, one 
that will keep us in the forefront of 
atomic energy throughout the world. 
His objective in the consideration of this 
matter has been very keen. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
while it may be necessary to repeat some 
of the things that have been said, I am 
going to try to eliminate as much as 
possible from my remarks a repetition of 
what has been said. 

My colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price], is the chairman of the 
Reactor Research and Development 
Committee. He held long and extensive 
hearings and he plans to talk on some 
$39 million which we have put into this 
bill for research and development facili- 
ties and repairs to different facilities, 
such as our cyclotron and bevatron, so 
I am not going to touch on that ques- 
tion. 

The bill, essentially, before us, I think 
the committee should understand, con- 
tains authorization of $386,679,000. 
Now, admittedly this is a large sum of 
money, but I want to call to your atten- 
tion that in recent weeks we have ap- 
propriated to our Defense Department 
appropriation bill $39 billion in round 
figures. In the military public works 
bill on this floor last week we appro- 
priated $1.5 billion for military construc- 
tion. In our foreign-aid bill we appro- 
priated about $3.5 billion, which means 
a total of about $44 billion which this 
House has appropriated for national de- 
fense and its related obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. Today we come to you 
with a bill of less than $400 million; 
about $386 million. Now, this is roughly 
divided up into two parts, $193 million 
which has the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the balance of it 
which are projects which have been 
needed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion but under specific direction of the 
Bureau of the Budget, they have not 
been able to present them to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this Joint Committee 
takes its responsibilities in the field of 
research and development and the pro- 
vision of materials for the weapons of 
defense of the Free World very, very seri- 
ously. And, I want to say to you today 
that this is not the first time this com- 
mittee has come to the floor with an 
item in the bill which was not requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget. This is 
nothing new to this commitiee. And, I 
think this committee’s record of bring- 
ing to the House the projects which it 
has brought to the House will stand on 
its own two feet under any kind of scrut- 
iny. We had a lot of opposition to the 
H-bomb project, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the majority of the Com- 
mission was against us and that we had 
very little support from some other sec- 
tions of the Government, this committee 
brought to the floor the project to find 
out whether we could build an H-bomb 
or not. And, we authorized it, and 19 
months after the project was started it 
was an accomplished fact, and 9 months 
after that the Soviet exploded a hydro- 
gen weapon. So, by 9 months, because 
of the initiative of your Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, we beat the Soviets 
to the H-bomb. We pushed the atomic 
submarine when we had very little sup- 
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port, and today the Defense Department, 
who gave us little support in the early 
days of the atomic submarine, comes up 
to the Committee on Defense of this 
House and they ask for money not for 1 
atomic submarine but for 10 or 11 atomic 
submarines. 

The atomic-powered submarine, in my 
opinion, puts this Nation in the fore- 
front in its ability to preserve our free- 
dom, because of the unique qualities 
which are contained in the atomic- 
powered submarine. 

This committee has advocated a pro- 
gram of small tactical weapons as well 
as the large massive so-called retali- 
ation-type bombs, which can destroy 
with one bomb whole cities the size of 
Washington. We have also advocated 
a system of small weapons because we 
realize that there may be times of need 
for small weapons, a need which a large 
weapon cannot fill. And so we stand 
proudly on our record of initiative in 
bringing atomic programs to you which 
have proven justified over the years. 

In talking of small weapons, I am 
talking now about the Honest John and 
Corporal missiles—and all other of the 
smaller types of weapons which can be 
delivered by plane and, most importantly 
of all, I am talking about the type of 
weapon that will be delivered by the 
Polaris submarine and by other surface 
ships in the way of a missile type of 
delivery. In every instance these weap- 
ons are going to take additional plu- 
tonium, and this is the point with which 
we come to you today, and say to you 
on the strength of our record of standing 
firm for the things that we deem neces- 
sary over the 12 or 14 years that this 
committee has been in this field, that we 
need more plutonium. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not alone in 
saying this. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
unanimously in 1957 asked for it, and 
again this year they came before us and 
asked for it. I want to meet this prop- 
osition head on because, if there is some 
opposition to this, I want you to know 
just exactly what the reason is that we 
are saying that we ought to spend $145 
million at Hanford to build another 
plutonium facility. We are going to 
need all the plutonium we can get with 
the Hanford reactors, and we are going 
to need more than the amount that we 
will make with this additional reactor. 

There are two reasons we want to 
talk about this new type of reactor. In 
the first place, this new type will pay for 
itself in about 4 years of operation in 
the savings we will make through the 
more economical production of pluto- 
nium, as compared with the existing re- 
actors at Hanford. But there is an- 
other, an even more urgent need that I 
want to call to your attention. Three of 
the oldest reactors at Hanford have 
been in existence for about 14 or 15 
years. They were set up originally on 
a 20-year amortization basis. In the 
past few years we have spent over $40 
million for repair and regeneration, for 
maintenance and remodeling, to keep 
these old reactors going. And they are 
going; they are producing plutonium. 
But it is very, very expensive plutonium. 
They have been in existence 15 years and 
the testimony before our committee is 
that we cannot depend upon more than 
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5 more years of service from these reac- 
tors. They hope that they will last 7 
or 8 or 10 years, but the estimate is that 
they may go out on us within the next 


5 years. 
Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening to the remarks with a 
great deal of interest, the remarks of 
the gentleman from California and 
those of the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Durnam], and the ranking minor- 
ity Member [Mr. Van ZanpT]. The point 
the gentleman is making, as I under- 
stand is, that not only have these reac- 
tors at Hanford been in existence for 
14 or 15 years, but he does not know how 
long they will continue to be in exist- 
ence without the necessity of additional 
repairs, even though some $40 million 
has been spent on repairs. The new re- 
actor will be an advance in the proce- 
dure of making plutonium and will man- 
ufacture plutonium at a much lower 
cost; am I correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
exactly right. I wish I could tell the 
House what the figures are, but unfor- 
tunately that information is classified; 
that is, the present cost of plutonium 
production and the cost under the new 
reactor is classified information, as I 
understand it. But I can say that it 
will represent a tremendous saving. The 
saving goes into multiple figures; that is, 
the saving through the use of the new 
reactor as compared with the existing 
reactors. 

Mr. HOLMES. And all this is the 
face of the fact that we need more plu- 
tonium? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLMES. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why are we com- 
ing to you today in place of waiting until 
next year? It is going to take 4 to 5 
years to build this reactor. That is the 
reason. If anything happens to the ex- 
isting reactors in the next 4 or 5 years 
you just cannot wave a wand and create 
this daily production of plutonium. You 
have to build the plant. It is a tre- 
mendous plant. It involves the expend- 
iture of $145 million for construction, 
and you cannot spend that overnight. 
So we have to start now so that we will 
have that ultimate safety in the produc- 
tion of this reactor I am speaking of, so 
that if something happens we will be 
in a position to carry on the defense of 
our Nation. 

You may say, “What happens if we 
get peace in the world?” I say to you, 
What happens to the $40 billion we are 
spending every year for the defense of 
the Nation? What happens if we get an 
enforceable peace, and I hope we do. 
You and I would throw the $35 or $40 
billion of current expenditures down the 
drain if we knew we could get peace, but 
we do not know we can get peace. It 
is because we do not know that we can 
get peace this year or next year or 5 
years from now that we come before you 
and say that the United States must re- 
main strong, that it must have the cap- 
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ability of defending itself whether peace 
comes or not. If peace comes, then God 
has blessed us, but if peace does not 
come, then we stand in a position where 
we can defend the Free World against 
the onslaught of communism. 

It is on this basis that I have laid the 
$145 million on the line before this 
House today. I am confident the House 
will sustain the unanimous judgment of 
the committee and say that this is one 
place where the Budget Bureau cannot 
step in and cut down on a thing as vital 
as the material that is needed for the 
atomic weapons, the small weapons, the 
large weapons, and the other types of 
weapons we are going to need in pro- 
tecting this Nation. 

I am not going to use all my time be- 
cause I know my colleague from Illi- 
nois wants to talk to you on some of the 
physical research and scientific develop- 
ment. But I say to you that when you 
come to vote on this bill, if there is 
opposition to this item, think well. If 
we are going to err, we had better err 
on the side of preparing ourselves to 
defend the Free World and not on the 
side of economy, which will put us in a 
position that when we need atomic pow- 
er the most we will not have that which 
we need and the only thing we can use 
against a nation which has this type of 
weapon. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Is there any authorization 
in this bill for the production of power 
in a competitive manner? I donot mean 
research and development, I mean is 
there any authorization in this bill for 
the construction of reactors for the pro- 
duction of power commercially, whereby 
they would be subsidized by the tax- 
Payer? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Every research and 
development project, whether it is being 
built by a private company or by the 
Government, has an element of subsidy 
in it because we are still in the field 
of research and development. 

To answer the gentleman's question 
expressly, there is an item of $7 million 
for research and development of a re- 
actor type in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., which is a 
private company. This is Government 
research and development which is avail- 
able to them but it is also available to 
every other company in America. 

There is a lump sum of $20 million 
which the Commission has asked for 
and which is in here. There is no call 
against it at the present time, although 
there are a number of projects possible 
under the so-called partnership princi- 
ple, the power demonstration program. 
This is a power demonstration, not a 
full-scale commercial type of operation 
such as we ordinarily speak of. 

Mr. BRAY. I believe the gentleman 
has answered my question. What I 
wanted to make sure was that any au- 
thorization along that line is for the 
purpose of research and development 
and that the production of power is 
merely incidental to it, but the purpose 
in each instance is for research and de- 
velopment, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion, that 
is a fair statement, but I want to be 
very honest with the gentleman. There 
is one reactor here which calls for $51 
million which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has asked for, which is a new 
type of gas-cooled graphite moderated 
type something along the line of the big 
power plants in England. This is au- 
thorized in the bill. This reactor is sub- 
ject to partnership arrangements. If 
there is no partnership arrangement off- 
ered by private industry, the study has 
already been made and the type has been 
approved and there will be a period of 6 
months in which we could consummate a 
contract with private industry. If, at 
the conclusion of that time, the private 
industry does not come in, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to go ahead and build 
this on one of its own centers like Han- 
ford, Oak Ridge, or Savannah and then 
take such electricity as this new and 
experimental type reactor produces and 
utilize it in its own facilities. It is not 
authorized to go out and service the 
public with any incidental electricity, 
that might come out of this reactor. 

Mr. BRAY. The gentleman has 
answered my question. I thank him. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
when this type of reactor, the gas-cooled 
type reactor’s usefulness has been ex- 
pended as far as research and develop- 
ment is concerned, that it then must be 
dismantled by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is a provision 
in the bill to that effect. When the re- 
actor reaches the point where it is no 
longer available for research and devel- 
opment or for defense production of plu- 
tonium, then it has to be dismantled. 

The background of the reactor devel- 
opment projects is outlined in the Joint 
Committee’s report at pages 9 through 
13 and 21 through 24. 

As Mr. DurHam has mentioned all of 
the projects requested by AEC have been 
included in the bill. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
power reactors authorized for develop- 
ment and construction were requested 
by AEC. These included the authoriza- 
tion of $8 million for the heavy water 
components reactor and $51 million for 
the gas-cooled-graphite moderated re- 
actor. 

It should also be emphasized that all 
the design and engineering projects au- 
thorized by the Joint Committee in the 
bill are for reactor concepts which AEC 
has included in its long-range program 
statement submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee in its hearings on June 4 of this 
year. Indeed AEC itself requested au- 
thorization for design studies on the two 
large-scale reactor projects, but was 
turned down by the Budget Bureau. 
This authorization which the Joint 
Committee restored may prove very im- 
portant for the Euratom program in the 
event that Congress does not have the 
time or inclination to give blanket ap- 
proval for the Euratom program. 

I want to emphasize that I believe we 
have leaned over backwards with re- 
spect to private participation in the 
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atomic power program: First, we have 
specifically authorized the Pennsylvania 
and Florida projects; second, we have 
given $20 million authorization for the 
private power demonstration program, 
even though AEC has no pending pro- 
posals. To encourage proposals we have 
provided that AEC shall announce the 
projects it will support and solicit pro- 
posals from private industry for con- 
struction. Any exceptions would have 
to be separately authorized as in the 
ease of the Pennsylvania or Florida 
projects. ‘Third, we have provided a 
total of 3 months for obtaining pro- 
posals and an additional 3 months for 
submission of the basis of arrangements 
for private construction of the gas 
cooled graphite moderated reactor. As 
everyone knows, industry has been free 
to make a proposal to construct this 
reactor for the past several years, and 
AEC has indicated that there has been 
little or no interest. The AEC report on 
its study of this reactor has been pub- 
lished and available since April 1, 1958. 
So industry has had and will have plenty 
of notice on this reactor project. 

Project 59-a-—5 is to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $145 million to construct a 
convertible type production reactor at 
Hanford, Wash. Although the Atomic 
Energy Commission recognized the need 
for a plutonium production reactor and 
had recommended construction of such 
a reactor, the Bureau of the Budget 
eliminated the item from the suggested 
bill prior to its submission to the Joint 
Committee. 

For several years members of the 
Joint Committee have been quite con- 
cerned by what we consider poor plan- 
ning in the Department of Defense in 
determining future military needs of 
plutonium. I refer the House Members 
attention to the committee report in 
appendix 1, beginning on page 24, which 
summarizes the Joint Committee recom- 
mendations and past actions in this 
matter. Simply, the problem is this: 
Military experts and weapons develop- 
ment scientists for several years have 
recognized the need for greater amounts 
of plutonium. This is the material that 
is needed in the small nuclear weapons 
field and is extremely important if we 
wish to develop and fabricate atomic 
weapons that have a minimum of radio- 
active fallout—that is, the so-called 
clean weapons. Last year, and again 
this year, scientists from the weapons 
development laboratories in testimony 
before the Joint Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Military Applications, stressed 
the need for additional plutonium. In 
May 1958, representatives from the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
in testimony before the Military Appli- 
cations Subcommittee, separately and 
individually, informed us that the 
Commission's currently planned produc- 
tion rate of plutonium is insufficient to 
meet the future needs of their respective 
services. 

Over 2 years ago, in September 1956, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the 
Secretary of Defense of the need for 
additional reactor production facilities. 
In 1957, and again this year, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff again expressed concern 
to the Secretary of Defense that the cur- 
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rent plutonium production would not be 
sufficient to meet their needs. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in May 1958, unani- 
mously recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that the eafliest practical steps 
should be taken to substantially expand 
plutonium production. 

It takes approximately 5 years from 
the time we decide to build such reactor 
until it is operating and we begin to 
obtain plutonium from it. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Defense has for too long acted 
like an ostrich with its head in the sand. 
It tells the Atomic Energy Commission 
how much plutonium it will need for the 
following year but refuses to determine 
its requirements for at least 5 years in 
the future in order that sufficient lead 
time will exist for the Commission to 
construct the reactor plants. The De- 
partment of Defense, in determining its 
yearly requirements for plutonium, has 
not heeded the warnings of its military 
experts and weapons development scien- 
tists. The Department of Defense has 
for many years made a practice of re- 
questing plutonium not on the military 
requirements but on what AEC planned 
to produce. 

There is no doubt in the minds of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that additional 
plutonium is urgently needed. Appar- 
ently there is also no doubt in the mind 
of the administration that additional 
plutonium is urgently needed. In Jan- 
uary 1958 the administration submitted 
to Congress a recommended amendment 
to section 55 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, which would have authorized a 
$200 million revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of plutonium from foreign agen- 
cies. From testimony in support of this 
proposed amendment, the Joint Com- 
mittee ascertained that premium prices 
would be paid for the foreign pluto- 
nium—prices in excess of what it would 
cost us to produce plutonium in the 
United States in a plant, such as project 
59-a-5. In addition to the $200 million 
to buy foreign plutonium, the admin- 
istration proposed to set up a revolving 
fund which they admitted could run into 
billions of dollars from which to pay 
premium prices for foreign plutonium. 
They proposed to add to the $200 million 
revolving fund all moneys received by 
the United States from nuclear material 
we make available to foreign countries 
for their research and power programs. 

Needless to say, the Joint Committee 
did not report favorably this plutonium 
buy-back provision when the United 
States can obtain this urgently needed 
material at less cost from plutonium 
production plants constructed in the 
United States, the supply of which would 
be much more dependable. 

Having no doubt as to the need for 
a plutonium production plant, the com- 
mittee had the problem of determining 
what type of plant would best meet the 
needs of this country. On June 9, 1958, 
the Subcommittee on Legislation of 
which I am chairman, received testi- 
mony in executive session from pluto- 
nium reactor production experts. Rep- 
resentatives from the General Electric 
Hanford Operations Office reviewed for 
the committee the various types of 
reactors that could be built. On the 
basis of their expert testimony, the com- 
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mittee and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion determined that a convertible type 
would be the most economical and most 
efficient type. The Commissioners agreed 
that if they previously had had full 
knowledge they would have recommended 
a convertible-type reactor to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

We selected Hanford as the site for 
this project because existing separation 
and processing facilities at that site can 
absorb the additional production. We 
also gave consideration to the fact that 
the original three Hanford reactors are 
15 years old and the reactor experts in 
the Commission and at Hanford cannot 
predict their continued future operation. 
They do not know if the old reactors will 
operate 5 years or more from now. Ata 
time when project 59-a—-5 would begin to 
operate, the original three Hanford reac- 
tors may have to be dismantled. In the 
meantime, costs of operation and main- 
tenance are continuing to rise on these 
old reactors. On a question of economics 
alone, without any regard to the need for 
additional plutonium, we are reaching 
the point where the old reactors should 
be replaced by new ones. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
tremendous diversity and volume of daily 
news and problems presented to the aver- 
age citizen as well as to the Members of 
this House frequently blinds us all to a 
recognition and awareness of the tre- 
mendous progress made within the past 
few years in an extraordinary develop- 
ment of our time—namely the develop- 
ment of the atom for production of 
power. I do not believe that any scien- 
tific development in modern history has 
progressed so rapidly as this Nation’s 
atomic power program has progressed 
since 1953. It is clear that this Nation 
now leads the world in nearly every 
aspect of the peaceful atom, and the pro- 
duction of power for electricity and pro- 
pulsion are two very important phases 
of the peaceful use of the atom’s energy 
where American leadership is far ahead 
of others in the field. 

In a very important report on Atomic 
Power and Private Enterprise issued by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in December 1952, the statement was 
made that “Since spring 1950, there has 
been no major project whose purpose is 
to achieve a reactor directly advancing 
industrial power.” 

Then, by the end of 1957 within the 
short space of only 5 years, we see some 
ext major advances in the 
Nation’s development of reactors to pro- 
duce economic atomic power for use in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. At the end of the year, the Com- 
mission had in operation 7 experimental 
civilian power reactors of 6 different 
types, plus an Army reactor that has 
direct civilian uses. Another experi- 
mental power reactor, the first in this 
country financed exclusively with priyate 
capital, was supplying electricity to com- 
pany lines. Construction was underway 
on four full-scale power reactors in 
which private enterprise is the sole or 
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primary investor. Contracts had been 
signed for the first nuclear-powered ship 
and for its propulsion reactor. In addi- 
tion to the plants under construction, 
nine more are projected under the Com- 
mission’s power demonstration reactor 
program in which the Federal Govern- 
ment and non-Federal industrial organi- 
zations share the costs. These include 
plants to be erected at Hallam, Nebr.; 
Sioux City, S. Dak.; Anchorage, Alaska; 
Piqua, Ohio; Elk River, Minn.; Parr 
Shoals, S. C.; Eureka, Calif.; Allentown, 
Pa.; and a large plant in Florida. 

All in all, as of May 8, 1958, there was 
a grand total of 294 atomic reactors 
built, building, or planned in the United 
States, divided as follows: 


High temperature reactors suitable for 


power or propulsion-..._........----- 81 

Low temperature reactors for research, 
* training, testing, and production.... 157 

Critical assembly facilities, experimen- 
NOD ors septa co ik se ahaa eenden 56 
POIS eR a r i 294 

In addition, a total of 15 reactors ex- 

periments and critical facilities had 

. been built, operated, and subsequent- 
ly dismantied. —_..._..1.. 52-3 15 
ih Ore, i Ea 309 


Most of this extraordinary progress 
in the field of atomic power has come 
about since the passage of the Cole- 
Hickenlooper Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
This act ended the grip of Government 
monopoly over atomic development in 
the United States. The preamble of this 
act placed upon the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission a mandate to direct its program 
in such a manner as to “strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise.” It 
established the policy of relying upon in- 
dustry to exert its initiative to the fullest 
extent possible in the development, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear pow- 
erplants—either independently of the 
Government, or in partnership with the 
Government in the research and devel- 
epment stages. It is a policy firmly 
rooted in the tradition of our American 
free competitive system with its ingenu- 
ity -and cost-reducing incentives, its 
ready response to technological chal- 
lenge, and its eagerness to. translate 
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man’s scientific discoveries into practi- 
cal, everyday use. 

In carrying out this policy, the Com- 
mission and industry have wisely placed 
the emphasis upon the research and de- 
velopment of a number of promising re- 
actor types in an energetic search for 
the end objective of achieving low cost, 
safe and dependable atomic power. 
With such a new art and its many un- 
knowns, it would have been costly in 
time, money and scarce talents to have 
concentrated upon large powerplant 
construction of only 1 or 2 types 
just for the purpose of producing a large 
number of electrical kilowatts regard- 
less of cost. The emphasis has been on 
the acquisition of nuclear knowledge, 
not nuclear kilowatts with the result 
that this country clearly leads the world 
with the most comprehensive program 
for the development of nuclear power. 
Eloquent and informed testimony to this 
leadership can also be found in the re- 
cent report made by the so-called three 
wise men of Euratom following their 
worldwide study of atomic develop- 
ment. One of the report’s conclusions 
was “An impressive amount of research 
and development done both through the 
AEC and private industry has provided 
America with the most complete nuclear 
foundation in the world.” 

The total outlay for this year for the 
infant Atomic Energy industry in the 
United States is well in excess of a half- 
billion dollars. In reactor development 
alone, industry’s share has grown tre- 
mendously during the past 342 years 
and now represents one-third of the 
total United States effort to develop eco- 
nomic nuclear power. Government re- 
search and development assistance 
makes up the remainder. By the mid- 
1960’s, it is now conservatively esti- 
mated that there willbe in operation in 
the United States some 18 or 20 large 
scale atomic plants representing a total 
investment of close to a billion dollars 
with a large part of that sum to be sup- 
plied by industry itself. The knowledge 
that has been gained and is still ac- 
cumulating through a widely diversified 
research and development program is 
beginning to pay off so that private 
capital both in this country and abroad 
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is able to plan for larger investments 
with greater confidence. 

In addition to the unprecedented 
progress discussed above, a truly fabu- 
lous record of new knowledge and know- 
how has been created and demonstrated 
in the basic research, applied research 
and the general enginering and devel- 
opment. activities associated with this 
new art. Detailed information on all of 
this is contained in the 23d semiannual 
report of the Commission published in 
January 1958. This 463-page report— 
Senate Document No. 72, 85th Congress, 
2d session—not only provides the de- 
tailed information on atomic power 
progress in the United States but also 
provides an inspiring summary of the 
other dynamic Commission activities 
and the unparalleled growth in the sup- 
porting atomic energy industry, both in 
the United States and abroad. 

I submit again that America truly 
leads the world in the development and 
use of atomic energy for man’s benefit, 
not only in the fields of power and pro- 
pulsion but also in a wide variety of 
other fields. 

In order to point up this United 
States progress, and to use it as a ref- 
erence point for the remainder of my 
discussion relative to certain portions 
of the authorization bill before us, I 
have prepared a series of tabulations 
here set out as tables I-V. This is a 
compilation of facilities built, building, 
or planned in the United States as of 
May 8, 1958, which are capable of sus- 
taining a nuclear chain reaction, with 
the exception of weapons research ex- 
periment being conducted at Commis- 
sion laboratories. Certain experiments 
relating to military propulsion systems 
are included in these statistical sum- 
maries, but are not listed in the tabula- 
tion because of their classified nature. 

In scanning these tables, I would call 
your particular attention to the total of 
87 high temperature reactors listed in 
table I and detailed in table II suitable 
for power production which the United 
States has built, has building, or plans 
to build. The comparable figure for all 
other nations combined is 42, of which 
4 haye been built, 24 are building and 
14 are planned. 


TABLE I.— Statistical summary of nuclear reactors built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 1958 


Operated, a Operated 


dismantle 


High temperature reactors suitable for power production (see table II): 


Civilian power reactor experiments. 


Military prototypes and experiments, unclassi 


NP oe Sr 


o pip ei pa peaa not suitable for power production (see table IIT): 
Research and training reactors, United States locations...._..... 

. Research at training reactors, foreign locations... 

3. = Generel testing reactors —__. 2.2... 2. -- Sen 


4. Specialized testing reactors................. 
5. Production reactors_...-.--...---.-.-- 


Total, low temperature reactors. _..........-... 


Critical assembly facilities (see table LV): 
1, Critical assembly facilities, unclassified 
2. Critical assembly facilities, classified (not listed). 


Total, critical assembly facilities. .............. 
ATI aao BUE a ESEE bewiNkede r E 


CIV——862 


Maritime propulsion reactors, ship ‘or land ‘based pr otypes 
Full scale military power reactors. -.......-....-. 


. Military prototypes and experiments, Cineatfied nat listed)... 
Total, power production reactors.........-....- 


ORS os 


gece arr 


. Prototype civilian power reactors, United States locations__.__.----------- | eee ee 
Prototype civilian power reactors, foreign locations_.............--.-.---.- 


Being built Planned 


16 


en bo ce mes 


ERANS 


3 


a 


g 


8 
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TABLE I.. High-temperature nuclear reactors suitable for power production built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 1958 
1, PROTOTYPE CIVILIAN POWER REACTORS, UNITED STATES LOCATIONS 


Name and/or owner Location Principal Type Power (net elec: Startup 
contractor tric kilowatts) ! 


Operated: Shipp! t atomic power station (AEC and Du- | Shippingport, Pa_......- 
nt uesne Lien ight. ar ge po ipping pol 
ing u 


Pressurized water.......-.......-- 60, 000 1957 


den nuclear pora station se po sent Edison Co.)..-| Morris, Ml......-....-.- G 180, 000 1959 
ar feng a Edison thorium reactor 3__.._-_-...-.-..--.-.--.- Indian Point, N. Y... B. zi 000 1960 
aaoo One. ermi atomic powerplant (Power Reactor Develop- | Laguna B Beach, Mich....| Owner........ 90, 000 1960 

0. 
Tanko Atomic Electric OOt 4... .--...-..-------------------2 Rowe, Mass__..--. -----| Westinghouse. 110,000 | 1960 
AEC and Rural olan Power Association 7 #_.........-_. Elk River, Minn. ACF... 22, 000 1960 
AEC and city of Piqua, Ohio ?__...-_-.---_- eee Piqua, Ohio.. -| NAA = 11, 400 1961 
nuclear power "tnciltty (AEC and Consumers Public) Hallam Nebr. 75, 000 1962 
Power District).* 
ort! States Power Co.!*_____.__.......-..--- 62, 000 962 
Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power As: 16, 950 1962 
AEC and Chi Electric Association, Inet 18 10,000 | 1962 
Pacific Gas Mas a OA T ETE ees es water me: zi 57,000 1962 
Large-scale h po Ot water reactor eee SOY OS WR ECR) BI T ...| Pressurized heavy water. , 000 
_ East Central Florida West uclear Power Groups ?_| Florida_.........--...-.- Gasecole teers. water mod- 46, 000 1963 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co." !?__....................----- Allentown Pa_...-..... Westinghouse_| Aqueous homogeneous...........- 70, 000-150, 000 1963 
Gas-cooled power reactor (AEC) 8___.........-...------------- PERT Idehes. on sal ainaani de (BAB COOOL Sr. wane mncnnn ~«---| 30, 000- 40,000 |-...-... fe 


2. PROTOTYPE CIVILIAN POWER REACTORS, FOREIGN LOCATIONS 


Name (all owned by AEC except as noted) Designation Location Principal Type Power (net elec- | Startup Dis- 
contractor tric kilowatts) 1 mantled 
Preset, later dismantled: 
Boiling reactor experiment No. 1._.....| Borax-1....... ..| NRTS, Idaho......... ANL: Sn aaccaal Boning WRU IRETE ae electricity...}| 1953 1954 
Homogeneous reactor experiment No. 1.| HRE~1_.......- Oak Ridge, Tenn. --.-| ORNL-.....--. ap) bee homogeneous solu- | 140._.....-...... 1952 1954 
tion. 
Los Alamos power reactor experiment ueous homogeneous | Noelectricity...| 1956 1957 
ö A 1.18 hosphoric acid). 
Pa rimental breeder reactor No. 1% Fast breeder... ISOA pe faaie 
Boi reactor experiments !? 1954 
tal bo! water reactor 11... 1956 
V: tos boil water reactor Gen- 1957 
= means o. and Pacific 
Bodiam reactor pees © ao and | SRE-........... Santa Susana, Calfif_... NAA--.......| Sodium graphite. ......... --| 6,000...... askal | 106M Sees 
Southern California Edison Co.). 
Organic moderated reactor erat’ OMRE.........] NRTS, Idaho-........ NAA-__......| Organic moderated.......... AS electricity...] 1957 |...-...... 
Hon eous reactor experiment | HRE-2......... Oak Ridge, Tenn...--| ORNL.......- Annee homogeneous solu- ible... ..- py Me) RARE 
n, 
B 
mot “Alamos power reactor experiment | LAPRE-2......| Los Alamos, N. Mex..| LASL._-..-...| Aqueous homogencous_-....| No electricity...) 1958 |.......... 
P Experimental breeder reactor No. 2.....| EBR-2_........]| NTRS, Idaho....-...] ANL..----..- Fast breeder...... ENS 36800 RESA S. o. a a a 
po a Sanos Sa ra Dre reactor | LAMPRE-1....| Los Alamos, N. Mex..| LASL-._..-...-| Fast molten plutonium. ..-.| No electricity...|.....-..--|.-.-----.. 
o. 
Liquid’ ae metal fuel reactor experiment | LMFRE-1-....-|-.... SS ae Ranson B.S W...-<24 Liquid metal. ...........---|.-..- Cn AR O A tunes 
0.1. 


4. MARITIME PROPULSION REACTORS, SHIP OR LAND-BASED PROTOTYPES 


Name and/or owner Designer Shipbuilder Type Shaft horse- Startup 
power ! 


New York Shipbuilding | Pressurized water..... 20, 000 1960 


Being built: Nuclear ship Savannah (AEC and MA) 


rp. 
Planned: T-5 tanker (AEC and MA)... Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. Boiling water. 
Maritime gas-cooled reactor (AEC)_--... i5, 5 1 UAE SERE E N Gas cooled.. 
pacity figures for power reactors are based on the best available information, M Bilateral agreement for cooperation prerequisite to supplying fuel to the Edison- 
In Reng cases future modification in plans may cause changes in plant capacity. volta reactor has not been executed. 

2 The Lee ey station is provided with a turbogenerator rated at 100,000 EKW 1$ LAPRE-1 was designed as a small reactor experiment which was to Sane! 
and may reach this gross output with later cores. 2,000 kilowatts of heat power. It operated only very briefly and never succeeded in 

30r total net output shown for the Consolidated Edison plant, 151,000 kilowatts reaching full power. 

will be nuclear and 104,000 kilowatts oil-fired superheat. le Gross EKW is shown for EBR-1 in the tabulation. In a trial run on Dee, 21 

4 Contract awarded by Commission under power demonstration reactor program. and 22, 1951, EBR-1 1 generated, the world’s first electric power from nuclear energy. 

$ The Enrico Fermi plant is to be provided with a turbogenerator rated at 150,000 Criticality with the third core was achieved in November 1957. 

EKW and may reach this gross output with later cores. 1? Originally built and operated in 1954 as Boiling Reactor Experiment No, 2 
6 The net EKW for Yankee’s second core is expected to be 134,000. Borax is ith the addition of a turbogenerator, it operated during 1956as Borax-.3 
porrot a a basis for Commission contract negotiations under power demon- orax—4 is a further modification and has been operating since 1956. 
tration rea: progam EBWR was successfully operated at a power level of 62,000 i tae of heat in 

s ae Purge of Elk River plant includes about 7,000 EKW conventional super- experiments on Mar, 20, 1958. Its electrical output is limited by turbo-generator 

, Capaci of Northern States plant includes about 16,000 EKW superheat, which oR In Wes Tenis 1958, VBWR operated at a power level of 30,000 aA, of heat, 

may be either nuclear or conventional. Its electrical output is limited by turbogenerator capacity. 

10 Contract signed with Nuclear Development Corporation of America for research 2 Since It is provided with & very small turbogenerator, the HRE-2 will produce 
and development ifea power demonstration reactor pepe. Contract under only token amounts of electricity (about 300 kilowatts gross) as compared to a thermal 
negation with Chugach and NDA for later phases of t output of 5,000 kilowatts, most of which will be dum: to the atmosphere, 

scale heavy water reactor is the reactor entina in the third invita- 1 LAPRE-2 fabrication is nearing OPEENS ‘he project is to be terminated 
ite under the power demonstration reactor gen No specific plans have yet after the completion of fabrication and initial test operation. 
been formulated either by Government or industry. 22 It is now believed that considerably more pa ae investigation, development, 

n ipera anai authorization will be requiro uired prior to the award ofa Com- and evaluation are required before a power reactor embodying the fast molten plu- 

mission contract for the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


project, tonium concept can be built and successfully operated, For this reason the proj 
study only, as authorized by Public Law 85-162. Specific plans for carry- has an indefinite schedule, 
el out project have not yet been formulated. 
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TABLE Il.—High-temperature nuclear reactors suitable for pote i er lh built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 
—Continued 


5, FULL SCALE MILITARY POWER REACTORS 


Name and/or owner Designation Designer Shipbuilder Startup 
it o A U, 8. 8. Nautil 8N SSN571 Westingh E 
Su e . 8. Nautilus N 571........-| West! jouse...| Electric Boat.-.......-| Pressu 
Submarine U. 8, 8. Seawol, (OBR SSN675_......-. oe . ae Deore edcarad mii 1908 
os qr A U: 8.8. Skate (USN) SSN578......... Pressurized water (S8W)-.-..-] 1057 
cing built: 
Submarine Swordfish (USN).-........-.--.-------------- a tambo nese Pressurized water (S4W).....-]_..-. 
Submarine Sargo (USN)...... Pressurized water (S3W)_. 
è Seadragon (USN). Pressurized water a i 
Submarine Skipjack (USN) -_..----.-- Pressurized water (S5W 
marine Triton, 2 reactors (US: Pressurized water (838G). 
Submarine Halibut (USN) Pressurized water (soy Vie 
ubmarine Scamp (USN).....----...---------------nenancsne--cn| SENSES onanio] AOM nnn aes| 22 AdO nnn nnnce| ooo GO a os seinen nnn 


Submarine Scor; (USN) 
Submarine in! seg (USN) 
Submarine Snook (USN 


Submarine Thresher (USN 
Submarine Permit (USN) 
marine 


Pressurized water (S1C) 
i water (SSW)_ 


Guidad missile cruiser, Long Beach (2 TA (USN). ENS Pressurized water (CiW)___._ 
Aircraft carrier Enterprise (8 reactors) (USN) -_-.-.---.2.---.-.--- ve Newport News. Pressurized water Siw) (eae, ERT 
Army package power reactor No. la ts TN, SR aaa in Gt Se bh «| ee Pressurized water-......--.... 1960 


6. MILITARY PROTOTYPES AND EXPERIMENTS (UNCLASSIFIED) 


Principat Power (net Dis- 
Name (all owned by AEC) Designation Location contractor Type electric Startup | mantled 
kilowatts) ! 
Operated, later dismantled: 
Aircraft reactor experiment.......--.-.- Oak Ridge, Tenn... 1954 1954 
Submarine intermediate reactor Mark A. -| West Milton, N. Y... m -| 1955 1957 
å Ea transfer reactor experiment No. 1..| HTRE-1.------| NRTS, Idaho.......-- 1956 1957 
perated 
Naval reactor facility._......--..-----.- DEW one T NA ET,” S naaj Pressurized water. Suneeta eniin 19053 iisa 
s aty package power reactor No, 1....- APPR-1. I Fort Belvoir, Va bh B= Rene fcc Tn Ose eet oT a Bhbvoo tesa 1957: ji '2) ee 
e 
e ship reactor prototype, 2 reactors. NRTS, Idaho Pressurized water 
Repeating advanced reactor prototype_| S3G West Miiton, -do. 


Small submarine reactor prototype. 


do. 
Argonne low power reactor.. Boiling 


Sis Gas-cooled reactor experiment. E A a = Gas cooled.. 
Destroyer reactor prototype. .n--=------ DIG -| Schenectady, N. Y- -| Pressurized water.. S 
Army package power reactor No. 2 %4...| APPR-2_....---|_--.-----------------22.|.--- 2-2-2 e eee enaa C1 PIRI Ras Ree eg 


7. MILITARY PROTOTYPES AND EXPERIMENTS (CLASSIFIED) 
(Not listed) 


#9 APPR-1a is being built-at Fort Greeley, Alaska. This plant will produce 42 *% APPR-2 is to be constructed at an undetermined United States Air Force Base, 
million B. t. u. per hour of steam for space heating and about 1,700 kilowatts o! In addition to 1,000 net kilowatts of electricity, the plant will produce 7 million B. t. u. 
electricity, per hours of steam [or space heating, 


TABLE III.—Low-temperature reactors not suilable for power production built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 1958 
1. RESEARCH AND TRAINING REACTORS, UNITED STATES LOCATIONS 


Princi- Start- | Dis- 
Name and/or owner Designation Location pal con- Type up man- 
tractor tled 
Operated, later dismantled: 
Chicago pile 1, rebuilt as CP-2 (MED-AEC) ##____.......-. Graphite: a3.5 0 seeekccs 1954 
Argonne CP-3, rebuilt as CP-3 (MED-AEC) G Heavy water._... 1955 
o Los Alamos fast reactor (AEC)... 7 Fast, plutonium fi 1953 
Oak R Ridge X-10 area reactor (AEC). = Oak Ridge, od Sh Soper fF Of Sere ek Graphite... 2 
wer water boiler (AEC) 3... a Alamos, N. Mex........ LASL...| Homogeneous_-_...-......--- 
fer! YA research reactor ae De CFU Brookhaven Laboratory. D HKF 
Low-intensity test reactor (AEC).......-.....----...--..... Oak Ridge, Tenn__.-...-... 
Norta om Aviation water boiler neutron source Van Nuys, Calif...........-| N. 
Livermore water boiler (A EC).....-..-.--.----------------- Livermore, A Sanat 
sae Carolina State ee Baligh research reactor)*___. N: 
Pennsylvania State University....2-2.22.222. 2222222 Univer Paik, Pat 
rm ne eee ee ee ft 3s VEE a ee ee 
Battelle Memorial Institute...... West ap P ameen Ohio- 
Naval UEN) eai Washington, D. O-z 
Omega west reactor (AEC)_.-..-...... oO 08, N, Mex.......- 
Argonne naught power reactor (AEC). Argonaut (OPAii)- Lemont, Dl...-..... Pk nena 
Atomics International... epi A RRAN A Pa 1 E TREA Ganoza Pa ‘Park, e (Califo 
University of Michigan (Ford nuclear reactor). = TA ARENAEN Mich............ 
Liv reactor (AEC). aai Livermore, Calif- -na| FW. 


Ey eraa want ep 
U. 8. Naval Postgraduate School__.. SE (WN Ss 00.....| Monterey, Calif............- 
Catholic University of America....-.----.------.-.-------—- AGNdot-10t 2 Washington, D. O.....-..-.| AG 


% In 1943, the Manhattan Engineer District disassemb! o0 Onloapo E Nie tea rate a WENS Bes built and first operated at Downey, Calif. It was moved to Van 
it at Palos Bar Pad gpesea ah pg OE eee ements the AE Pag epee Nuysin 
tena opo wer water ter boiler (LOPO) in Piou, % Originali ‘10 kilowatt research reactor at Raleigh, N. C., was started up In 1953 and 
Late? in 19441 Reet mo an alte and operated as high powe ae © water boiler (HYPO) and in dismantled in 1955, Reactor was reactivated with a 500-watt core in March 1957. 
1950 it was further to super power water boiler 


(SUPO), 
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1. RESEARCH AND TRAINING REAOTORS, UNITED STATES LOCATIONS—Continued 


Name and/or owner 


Operated—Continued 
eree State University of Agriculture and A 


Sci Stillwater, Okla. Homogeneous solids 
Aerojet-General Nucleoni D do ae 
University of Akron.. 

National Naval Medi AGN-201M-105. 
‘Texas A, & M. College. AGN-201-106_ 


University of Utah... AGN-201-107. 
Aerojet-General Nucleonics_ AGN-201-108_.... 
Colorado State University.. ¥-201-100_ 2... 
University of Wyoming * 201-111... 2. i BGO Ds r S 
Rosey. OP Oe Ona A ENN e EE EES A Y C) e l ai nena y 
Curtiss-Wright Corp..... JÄ EE T OS a ial ODN RENIE 
hint ir PAVING CORD IEI AAE EPSE N EAEE ETN gy ni A ii T. E E o OMe a nicnnana GDC Homogeneous solid...... 

rookhaven medical reactor (AECO)_-...........-------------|--- REE ee a ES bie Gee PEE A TANK. ER S saol. 1008. fee eaas: . 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.....--...-.-------.-- Cambridge, Mass........--- ACF....| Heavy water............-..- 
Industrial Reactor Laboratories, -| Plainsboro, N. J...........- Vo he 
University of V: _ aaa" Charlottesville, Va_.........| Owmner__}_-.-- d 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co_......--..----.-- Sterling Forest, N, Y_....-. VS u pees Sa do. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.. U AR View, Calif: 
Neutron source reactor (AEC)...-----.---.- Upton, N. ¥...--... 
University of Florida........ E Graphite/w ater... 1958 
University of Delaware. --| New y Homogeneous solid. 1958 
Oregon State College... 1958 
Vanderbilt Universit DA a E Nashville, Ten: 1958 
Aerojet-General Nucleonies (25 reactors, San Ramon, Cali d .---| 1058-59 


201M (121-125) 
Ordnance Materials Research Office (USA)-..-.-...--------|-.------------ Soudan 


Watertown, Mass....... Sess 
Planned 


General Atomic division of General Dynamics.........-.--. 
A Oy Se Ee eee cme SE eS oS T A Ithaca, N. ¥.....- 
Aecrojet-General Nucleonics (10 reactors). -~...-...-.-.------ San n Ramon, ONES 


(Puerto RO N Utieas OON inaia aaaeei edocs eea MAYA unnie niaan 
itar AaS of California at Los Angeles, medical reactor ¥__ Los Angeles, Calif. ae 
Babcock & Wilcox Atomic Energy division. ...............-|-_...- Lynchburg, Va... mates 
Sandia experimental reactor facility (AEC) --..............- Sandia Base, N. Mex--..-.- 


PRENBIOD FOSGATE) TORCUE « dace ame oe cen cocescnnsecernaesensses PRE White Plains, N. Y.....---- 


perated: 

Brazil, Government of (University of São Paulo)..........--|.-------.---------.- 
Denmark, Government of (Atomic Energy Commission)... 
Japan, Government of (Atomic Energy Research Institute). 
Netherlands, Government es i ESS TE 


Switzerland, Government of #_-..__--.----..--..--.--.--..- oo 
Germany, Federal Republic of (Technische Hochschule DAN iON ee roca Se ABER. EE di 
Muenchen) 
Germany, Federal Republic of (Farbwerke Hoechst, AG)___|_...-..----.-.-.-.-- ..| Homogeneous... re ee 1958 
Be cme (B: BelgiumAGN- 11-100 World Fair Reactor) 8__......-]-..2-2.222..22-.---- B SR ee A oteeake AGN-211-100...... eR 1958 
Sei ABAOMASbOr UNIVERSIEY) >= <<a asccagcncnssnnabeosecen|acucunaesssubeedesos 


Denmark, Government of (Atomic Energy Commission) _.._|__. 
Germany, Federal Republic of (Society for the Utilization 
of Nuclear Energy in Shipbuilding and Navigation, Inc.). 
Greece, Government of (Atomic Energy Commission) . . ..-.|_...-.--.-.--.....-- 
Italy, Government of (National Committee for Nuclear 


). 
Italy (Societa Richerche Impianti Nucleari) 
Italy (University of Palermo)....-------- 
Japan, Government of (Atomic Energy R 
Netherlands, Government of (reactor center) .___. 
Het Government of (Portuguese Atomic Energy Com- 


ion). 
spain Government of (Spanish Atomic Energy Commis- 
m). 
Venezuela, Government of (Institute of Neurology and |--...---.--. MES U A n SS Tank 
Brain Research). 
| sl gd Senate of the Land (Institute for Nuclear Re- |..... FaR ERA 2 D Ee ee Homogeneous.......----...- 1958 
search). 


Planned: 
Israel, Government of (Commissariat a L’Energie Atom- |-......------------- Tel Aviv_.... a An 
Ii y (Enrico Fermi Nuclear Study Center of Politechnico)_|--...-.-.-...------- Milan......... Bo ISS TOROS NCO cere 


Sweden Aktiebolaget Atomenergi)._._.... ‘Tysberga. 
‘Taiwan (National Tsing-Hua University) ‘ai-pei_._. 


Operated: 
Materials testing reactor (AEC). --------..>ss--=-.5.--.=.- 
E test reactor (AEC)... 
Ridge research reactor (AEC)_......-.---.s--.-20---0-- 


Bein DRIE 
house testing reactor_...........---.--..--...---..-- CS nessespsssas 
Gene Electric Gon materials testing reactor 


National Advisory eee for Aeronautics. 
Industrial Testing Reactors, Inc........-.... 


viene O: 


Sandusky, Ohio.. 
Wadesboro, N. O. 


» Has o ee under license to AGN, Transfer to University of Wyoming national RETA in June 1957. Itis now operating st Delit. 
Sp eel peer: * This is 1955 Geneva Conference reactor rebuilt with increased power and now 
lans for construction of the UCLA medical reactor have been deferred operating 5 Women: Switzerland. 


gating x a decision on financing. 8 This reactor is being operated in the International Science Section of the Brussels 
3 The Netherlands research reactor originally operated at the Amsterdam Inter- International Exhibition, Apr. 15-Oct. 1, 1958, 
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4, SPECIALIZED TESTING REACTORS 


Type 


Name and/or owner 


Operated: 
Savannah River test pile 305 (AEC)__.............. Ree SR-305...........- 


Sayannah River......-.....- 
Hanford, Wash.. 


‘Tower shiel 
8 


power react ( 

tic experiment on water boilers No. 1 (AE ) panies 

Ground test reactor (USAF).............-.--. 
Aircraft shield test reactor (USAF) 
General Electric research reactor...........--.---.---------- 
Being built: 
Special power excursion reactor test No, : (AEO tisora 

8 pecial power excursion reactor test No. pian? s 
Radiation effects reactor (USAF)......-.----------- 


heed 
Transient reactor test (AEC).......--....--.--------------- ANT...) Graphite: toe) 28-2 se 
Plutonium recycle test reactor (AEC) _........... h. GE.....| Heavy water.. 
Nuclear engineering test reactor (USAF) *4 AOF:.=.| Pop). cae as 


Shieldin ent facility reactor (AEC)_.... Pee ee EN IAS Sg ee Se NTS, Idaho... 325. 22-35 
Tower iel ing facility mo Se No. 2 (AEC) 4... 4 2 Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Advanced engineering test reactor (AEC) _..........-..--- 


5. PRODUCTION REACTORS 


Location Designation Designer Type Location 


Operated—Continued 


-| Hanford, Wash. R reactor. 
Do. P reactor 
Do. K reacto 


Do. L reacto: 
Do. C reactor- ão. 
Do. Planned: Improved pro- GE.. 
Do. duction reactor.” 


U NETR was originally scheduled for operation in 1960. Present schedule is » Public Law 85-162 authorized a design stud ly for an improved production reactor, 
indefinite. No plans for construction have been formulate: 
% Authority to construct the TSFR-2 or the AETR has not been requested. 


Taste IV.— Critical assembly facilities built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 1958 
1. CRITICAL ASSEMBLY FACILITIES ” (UNCLASSIFIED) 


Abbreviation of facility and location within Subject of experiment or study Designation of Startup of [Experiment 
facility experiment experiment) dismantled 


raat rely ees: 


RNI, Bi Nuclear safety and reactor design studies 
Pp ice Nuclear physics and nuclear safety with uranium solutions. 
ORN Materials test reactor mockup 
ORNL-Y12 area. ‘Test. reactor assembly No. 1. 
Bettas A E SAAE eee Danger coemclent test ENAA ee E E SA E 
Operated: 
a sa aauina a Se a APPR OO Oii senansa apai a aaa 


Coupled fast thermal reactor.......-...-.--- 
Nuclear constants with fast exponential source. 
Interactions between 2 basic systems_......- 

Boiling water concept................. 
OTRO See a ae = 
Reactivity physics measurements... 
BSW core Gesign.........-.s-nqann--n= 
A1W core 1 physics and mockup #__.. 
AIW core 2 physics and mockup #___. 
PWR core 1 physies.......-..... 
PWR core 2 physics_... 
S3W/S4W mockup #____._.-_.-. 


NL-ID. 
ANT Inds: 316, Cell A 35.. 
ANL-Bldg. 316, Cell B *__ 
ANL-Bldg. 316, Cell C #_ 
Bettis. ....... 


‘tor.. 
ae Savannah fuel assembly and 
fector control critical #2... .... 
BiG physics and critical assembly. 
Bars a and mockup-...._.-.. 


Mon savin mocku: 
Propulsion reactor eepeiien 
eon Oo eee oe Sa 
ETR physics and core loading... ......-. 
Zirconium-uranium praa fuel for TRIGA 
Se a pata ring oa i 
ou! for Pp swi poo! INGE = 
a APETALE DRODOUMON i osu cnet ECS AAEN e E SESE 
LS RS ERS Ss LEIS EE paa PRR e ASEA EA. SNESE EI EE TSN AARNE E E EN 
PCTR—Bldg. Cay US ea OS Seep Physical constants not directly connected with power generation. 
al Sunal experiments at gas, Alamos and other weapons bese not included, “ Experiment transferred from bao fe cn Sy eue to Connecticut Air- 
Taal “ba experiments of historical interest pre ly conducted in ANL craft Nuclear Engine Laboratory. BMI fa res is now vacan 
facility cells include the Nautilus core design PR), the Savannah River reactor 4 Vacant critical facility cells at CE and CANEL not aid in statistical sum- 
design (ZPR-2), and a series of fast neutron studies (PRA mary, 
has one orea papa Experiment may he pant oo) in either part but not xperiment in GE cell 2 is dismantled but cell is intact. 
both simultaneously. Only a single count is made in statistical summary, mane est Reactor Assembly No. Land No. 2 were previously conducted in GEANP 
y. 


yy 


‘onn. 
Sie .---.--| Nuclear Engine Laboratory of Com- 
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TABLE IV.— Critical assembly facilities built, building, or planned in the United States as of May 8, 1958—Continued 
1. CRITICAL ASSEMBLY FACILITIES * (UNCLASSIFIED) 


Abbreviation of oy, and location within 
facility 


Subject of experiment or study 


Designation of Startup of | Experiment 


experiment experiment} dismantied 
Operated—Continued 
OG 2 oR Se ey aa Ae AEE -.-| Physical data # and SAR physics and mockup *_........-....-.--.---.------- PPA-FPR........ 1948 
KAPL.. Plastics physics and mockup #_._......... PMA.. 1954 
KAPL_. Submarine advanced reactor mockup. ATR 1954 
KAPL.. D1G cold water mockup 1957 
Martin— Martin power reactor. 1957 
Martin—Cell 2____ APPR C0ne ile ae AR E 1957 
ME (0; Reactivity changes 1954 
West—Cell 1 Yankee power reactor_............-.-.-.---- 1957 
DA—Cell 14 Development of research reactor. ys 1957 
ORNL-CF—Bldg. 9213, Cell E Li esc nk pets ar experiments related to physics and safety of homogeneous 1950 
reactors. 
ORNL-CF—Bldg, 9213, Cell W_.....----.- —- physics and nuclear safety studies with homogeneous uranium solu- |....-.-.-.....-.---- 1950 Aen SA > 
ons. 

ORNL-CF—Bldg. 9213, Cell S.....----- =ne | Comparison of nuclear properties of U-235 and U-233_.... 2. nncnnccannnnonn [anna ennnne ence nonce [nn oenns sana |-nseensonesi = 

i oh gh OURS OND toca ea cw Seed ORR control system and safety studies. -.. 2.222522 2.222- 2-22 en eee ee enn nn [enn one n een n ee nenen ee e poa 5 
&W—Cell 3 #_ 2... LMFRE physics data... .u..cncncosccccncavcnchssnscoss. seis ER EPA EES EEEE E 1958 
SP are i EE LT a aS 1958 
os R Oe RRR SAR high temperature physics and mockup. 1958 
LPT F—Cell 1....... Air-cooled reactor. ........---------------- 1958 
PE OO Bical wosetesacscecuacesdeslaceen (| ASL SSIES ORS SLO TS 1958 
NACA—Materials and stresses Bldg. NACA test reactor critical experiments. E R 1958 

DT T RA Beeb ERE A High temperature physics and mockup-.....-....-.--..----.------------------ 1958 A EET 


lanned: 
ANL—Blidg. 316 addition 


Fast nuclear and core DODD- EEE ZPR4. ieena Pon eer RP ot) N 
ANL—Bldg. 316 addition. Fast neutron instrumentation and physics studies__... 
ANL—Bldg. 316 addition ‘Thermal reactor core tests......-.------- AE EAS kein A DOAA 


2. CRITICAL ASSEMBLY FACILITIES ” (CLASSIFIED) 
(Not listed) 


Note.—List of critical assembly facilities abbreviated above: 


Name and location of facility 


Num- 
Operator | ber of 
cells 


Num- 
ber of 
control 
panels 


Abbreviation 


a Products, Inc., Schenectady, 


Argonne National Laboratory (AEC), 
Lemont, Il, 

Argonne National Laboratory, Idaho 
ivision (AEC), NRTS, Idaho. 
Bettis Plant (AEC), Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Lynch- 


puti Va. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, West 
Jefferson, Ohio. 

Brookhaven National Laboratory 
(AEC), Upton, N. Y. 

Connecticut Aircraft Nuclear Engine 
Laboratory (AEO), Middletown, 


Owner.. 

ROE 

ANL....| 
| 
| 


bo m O m 


Owner.. 
BNL.... 
P&W._- 2 


má 
b e ON = & 
J 


sn wb E aad 


Owner.. 


oo 
o 


bustion Engineering, Inc., Windsor, 


Conn. 
ETRC..........| Engineering Test Reactor Critical 
Facility (AEC), NRTS, Idaho. 
GE......-..----| General Electric Co. Vallecitos Labo- 
ratory Experimental Physics Facil- 
ity, Pleasanton, Calif, 


PPO... 


Owner.. 


LSJ 


Num- | Num- 
Abbreviation Name and location of facility Operator| ber of | ber of 
cells | control 
panels 
2 2 
1 1 
6 5 
2 2 
NRTS, Idaho, 
-| The Martin Co., Middle River, Md..| Owner.. 2 2 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, | Owner.. 1 1 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Nuclear Development Corporation of | Owner.. 1 1 
America, Pawling, N. Y. 
ORNL-CF.....| Oak Ridge National Laboratory | ORNL.. 3 5 
ane Facility (AEC), Oak Ridge, 
‘enn. 
ORNI-PCA..-| Pool Critical Assembly, BSF Pool | ORNL. 1 1 
(AEC), Oak Ridge, Tenn, 
POTH -c> -----| Physical Constants Test Reactor | GE_.... 1 1 
Facility (AEC), Hanford, Wash. 
RMF..........-) Reactivity Measurements Facility, | PPC.... 1 1 
MTR Canal (AEC), NRTS, Idaho, 
West...-.. sicko Westinghouse Reactor Evaluation | Owner.. 1 1 


Center Critical Experiment Station, 
Waltz Mill, Pa. 


# Critical experiments at Los Alamos and other weapons sites not included. 

3° Cell has one control panel. Experiment may be operated in either part but not 
both simultaneously. Only a single count is made in statistical summary. 

# PPA physics data experiment was formerly located at Sacandaga, N. Y. 

“ PMA at KAPL was modified from SIR proof test reactor (PTR). 


“The N DE facility is designed to accommodate 2 experiments but has a present 


capability of 1. 
& B&W cells 2 and 3 share a control panel with only 1 cell capable of being operated 
ummary. 


at any one time. Cell 3 is not counted in the statistical s 
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Where cells within critical experiment facilities listed in the tables have housed 
two or more experiments, only the most recent experiment is listed. Where two or 
more cells operate from a single control panel, experiments in both cells may be listed, 
but only one count is made in the statistical summary. 

Listings in the “principal contractor” column refer to the technical organization 
assigned Soren responsibility for completion of the reactor project. Contractors’ 
nates, abbreviated in the column listing, are given in full in the listing on page 2, 
Also listed are the names of designers, shipbuilders, and facility operators; these are 
abbreviated in the column listings. 2 

Startup dates refer to the year of first criticality, Startup dates shown for projects 
not yet in service are estimates based on the best available Information. The dates 
for non-AEC projects are estimates announced by the sponsorin organizations, 

Reactors are listed as having “operated” under the following circumstances: 

3 Federal Government reactors—when criticality is achieved. 
b) Non-Federal Government reactors in the United States—when an operating 
license is issued by the Commission. 


(c) Reactors for foreign locations—when criticality is achieved. 

Reactors are listed as “being built” under the following circumstances: 

(a) Federal Government reactors—when ground is broken, components ordered, 
or contract awarded, whichever is first. $ 

(0) Non-Federal Government reactors in the United States—when construction 
permit is issued by the Commission. 

he Borate for foreign locations—when an export license is issued by the Com- 
m n. 

Reactors are listed in the “planned” category under the following cireumstances: 

(a) Federal Government reactors—when publicly announced or when develop- 
ment work is started. 

(6) Non-Federal Government reactors in the United States—when license applica- 
tion is recei by the Commission, or a public announcement which udes 
principal contractor and reactor type is made, whichever is first. 

(©) Resstors for foreign locations—when public announcement is made, 


ABBREVIATIONS APPEARING IN TABLES 


Abbreviation Name of organization 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 


ACF Industries, Inc. 
Aerojet-General Corp. 


p. 
-| Aerojet-General Nucleonics, subsidiary of Aerojet-General 


Corp. 


Abbreviation Name of organization 


Alco Products, Inc, 
AMF Atomics, a division of American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Argonne National Laboratory, operated by the University of 


Chicago. 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


ARSS......0--------- 
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ABBREVIATIONS APPEARING IN TABLES—Continued 
Abbreviation Name of organization Abbreviation Name of organization 


-| Babcock & Wilcox Co., The. 
Bendix Aviation Cor 


Universities, Inc, 
Combustion Engineering, Ine. 


Payemor, ye, 

L du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 


111| General Atomic Division of General Dynamics Corp, 


General Electric Co. 
-| General Nuclear Engineering 


.} Electric iol age Ager S io ee) Dynamics Corp, 


H. K, Fer 
Ingalls Shipboitding 
Kaiser Engineers, 


oo 


Z| Bethlehem one Corp., Quincy, Mass, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, operated by Associated 


Clinton Laboratory of Manhattan Engineer District. 
Convair Div Mesa of General Dynamics Corp. 


ivision of Henry J. Kaiser Co. 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, operated by University 
of California. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

.-| Mare Island Naval Shipyard, 

-| Martin Co., 


The. 


a Metallurgical Laboratory of Manhattan Engineering District. 


ap rice: International, a division of North American‘A viation, 


A National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
-| Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
-| Naval Research Lal 
-| Nuclear Development Corporation of America. 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, o0 
Nuclear Co, a division of Union 
..| Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
...| Phillips Petroleum Co. 
-| Pratt & Whitne 


ratory. 


rated by Union Carbide 
Jarbide Corp, 


Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp. 


111| Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Vitro Engineering Co., a subsidiary of Vitro Corp. 


Having so listed what the United 
States has so magnificantly accom- 
plished and so having praised the Atom- 
ic Energy Act of 1954 as one of the 
prime motivators of such accomplish- 
ment, I want to reiterate that the 1954 
act directed that our programs be car- 
ried on in such a manner as to strength- 
en free competition in private enter- 
prise. I want to reiterate that the 1954 
act established a policy of relying upon 
industry to exert its initiative to the 
fullest extent possible in the develop- 
ment, construction and operation of nu- 
clear powerplants. I want to reiterate 
that such policy is firmly rooted in the 
tradition of our American free competi- 
tive system. with its ingenuity and cost 
reducing ‘incentives, its ready response 
to technological challenge, and its eager- 
ness to translate man’s scientific discov- 
eries into practical, everyday use. 

This I do in order to make crystal 
clear in this legislative history of the 
Atomic Energy Authorization Act of 
1958 certain interpretations that might 
otherwise be left ambiguous by the mere 
words of the bill H. R. 13121 or the re- 
port accompanying it. For this purpose 
I direct your attentions specifically to 
section 109 (f) and section 110. 

Section 109 (f) at page 12, line 13 of 
the bill with respect to the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program 
states that under certain circumstances 
before the Commission enters into any 
arrangement which involves appropria- 
tions, “it shall make public announce- 
ment of each particular reactor project 
it considers technically desirable for 
construction and shall set reasonable 
dates for submission, approval of the 
proposal and negotiation of the basis of 
the arrangement and commencement of 
construction.” 

This section, if misinterpreted, could 
put both the AEC and industry into a 
straitjacket in the conduct of the atomic 
power program. It must not be so mis- 
interpreted however, but properly inter- 
preted in light of what I have related 
regarding the 1954 Atomic Energy Act, 
which was designed to give industry 
greater, not lesser, freedom in this field 
so that the development of atomic power 
could benefit from the cost-cutting in- 
centives of industrial competition. The 
act gave industry the necessary freedom 
to make its own choice of type, size and 
design of reactors. 


Section 109 (f) does not reverse this 
situation and is not so intended. The 
language “each particular reactor proj- 
ect it considers technically desirable” 
does not mean that the choice of reactor 
type is solely at the discretion of the 
Commission. Nor should the language 
in the report which states “the Commis- 
sion would make public announcement 
of such types on a project-by-project 
basis at appropriate times” be read so as 
to create such a meaning. 

If it were to be so read under this 
type of arrangement industry would be 
robbed of all initiative in seeking to de- 
velop economic feactor types. The Com- 
mission would be obligated to designate 
the type, size, and design of any and all 
reactors to be constructed under the 
demonstration program. If it did not 
do so, it would immediately be accused 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of dragging its feet on the atomic 
power program. Obviously such results 
would not only be violative of the plain 
language of the 1954 act, but also in- 
harmonious with the course of progress 
we have followed since its passage. 

Under section 109 (f) we specifically 
do not intend any interpretation setting 
up conditions where there is little likeli- 
hood of industry coming forward with 
proposals to undertake construction of 
reactors not of its own choosing, and if 
it does not do so, to have little or no 
opportunity left to it to participate in 
this demonstration program. 

Rather than creating a Commission 
dictatorship as to the reactor types to be 
included henceforth in the program, the 
language calling on the Commission “to 
make public announcement of each par- 
ticular reactor type it considers techni- 
cally desirable for construction” affords 
the Commission opportunity to suggest 
to industry, as well as receive suggestions 
from industry, as to desirable avenues 
of progress to pursue in reactor tech- 
nology at such times as new and differ- 
ent bases for arrangements under the 
power demonstration program are being 
initiated. At such times and under this 
authority the Commission would make 
public announcements not restrictively, 
but over a broad spectrum of types 
which would include all desirable ones, 
As a matter of fact, stating that the 
Commission “shall” make public an- 
nouncement of “each” particular desir- 


able reactor project would preclude it 
from narrowly limiting the field of pos- 
sible reactor projects on which industry 
could move forward under the demon- 
stration program. 

I want to reiterate that if this section 
109 (f) is misinterpreted, it could be ex- 
tremely damaging to our atomic-power 
program for the reason that it would 
discourage industrial participation until 
such time as industry could build reac- 
tors without having to come to the Gov- 
ernment for any assistance at all. That 
is not our intention in writing this sec- 
tion into law, and it should not be so 
interpreted. I want to make it clear 
that in the careful work the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy did in prepar- 
ing this bill there was no thought of 
abandoning our traditional approach to 
atomic development and progress enun- 
ciated in the philosophy of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. If there is any am- 
biguity in section 109 (f) it must be re- 
solved strictly in light of that tradition 
and that philosophy; namely, that the 
section specifically deals with the basis 
for an arrangement the Commission pro- 
poses to make with a group and that it 
is not intended to, and does not, em- 
power the Commission to dictate the 
type, size, and design of reactors to be 
built under the power reactor demon- 
stration program. It is to be noted that 
selecting as the occasion for the Com- 
mission’s suggesting desirable projects 
the time at which new bases for ar- 
rangements are being considered is ex- 
tremely logical. Certain types of proj- 
ects may well attain desirability only 
under different than previous arrange- 
ment basis, which under section 261 (a) 
27 the 1954 act includes “contracts, 
agreements, and loans.” 

The language in the accompanying 
report is not precise on this point, which 
is another reason why I raise the issue 
at this time. However, as I read this 
language, it further bears out the proper 
interpretation of this section, namely, 
that the Commission is required only to 
make public announcements where the 
business basis of a proposed arrange- 
ment is substantially novel. The re- 
port, for instance, in discussing this sec- 
tion says that before the Commission 
enters into any arrangement “the basis 
of which has not been previously sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee,” it shall 
make public announcement “of the basis 
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of the arrangement.” 
this statement: 

In carrying on this program the AEC 
would give consideration to all recommenda- 
tions made by industry as to specific projects. 


I especially emphasize the foregoing 
language to negate any interpretation of 
this section that it would preclude in- 
dustry from continuing to initiate and 
propose reactor projects. It is essential 
that we do not tie industry’s hands or 
deprive it of initiative. If we should 
ever do this, we would wipe out the many 
benefits of the 1954 Atomic Energy Act 
and severely cripple future progress in 
the development of atomic power. 

The language of section 109 (f) also 
specifies that the Commission shall set 
reasonable dates for the furnishing of 
proposals, making public announcement. 
It certainly is not desirable that the 
Commission be criticized for lagging in 
the program if it sets dates which are 
somewhat extended. It must be realized 
that in the reactor business we are not 
only dealing with a new type of tech- 
nology and a whole new field of physics, 
but also a very complicated and difficult 
field from the financial and organiza- 
tional standpoint. The whole program 
is one that requires time, and I am sure 
that the reasonable requirement in sec- 
tion 109 (f) will not subject the Com- 
mission to any criticism if it does in fact 
extend a reasonable time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think page 22 of 
the report makes perfectly plain what 
the intent of the committee is. This is 
the part the gentleman is concerned 
about, and I agree with it. I think we 
should make the section perfectly plain. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. Now I wish to call the attention 
of the chairman to another matter so 
we may have it fully explained on the 
record, and that is in connection with 
this $51 million gas-cooled reactor proj- 
ect. This project is set up and au- 
thorized in section 101 of this authoriza- 
tion bill as a Government project. 

As an alternative under section 110, 
the Commission may make a cooperative 
power arrangement with public, private, 
or cooperative power groups, equipment 
manufacturers or others to build this 
gas-cooled power reactor. 

The point I wish to raise with the 
distinguished chairman has to do with 
the design of this reactor. The bill 
itself has nothing to say on this point. 
However, the report to this bill in dis- 
cussing this project refers back to the 
design study authorized last year under 
project 58-e-14 of section 101 of Public 
Law 85-162 for a gas-cooled, graphite 
moderated reactor. That study, it will 
be recalled resulted in the Commission 
making a recommendation that the con- 
struction of a gas-cooled reactor is war- 
ranted and desirable. 

I just want to assure myself by asking 
the Chairman this: If some design 
which meets the requirements of being 
an advanced gas-cooled reactor is pro- 
posed which is not that design which 
was developed under this study that has 
been made, but would accomplish the 
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same end; in other words, development 
of reactor technology insofar as gas- 
cooled reactors is concerned—would 
that be acceptable as well as the one 
of the Government study? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes; within the time 
schedule, that is, it is the intent of the 
committee and I believe of the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. In other words we 
are to leave it wide open as to exactly 
what the reactor is that is built; we are 
not frozen to this one particular design 
of a gas-cooled reactor. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HOSMER. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want the record 
to be very clear and to do this we must 
go into the history of it a little. For a 
long time the committee has thought 
that we are allowing Great Britain to 
preempt a field of reactor construction 
which is in the gas-cooled type of reac- 
tor such as at Calder Hall. We have 
thought that the American industry has 
been put to a disadvantage as we in fu- 
ture go into the reactor market and we 
have a line of reactors which did not 
compete as to type in the gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated type of reactor. So 
it has been thought by the majority of 
the committee for a long time that we 
should also have this type so that when 
we go into competition in the other na- 
tions of the world with reactors we 
would have a full line of reactors. 

I can speak only for myself, but I 
believe I give you the thinking of the 
majority of the committee, and that is, 
that this is for the specific purpose of 
not building any old kind of reactor; it 
is for the specific purpose of building 
a gas-cooled graphite-moderated reac- 
tor of advanced type like the Calder 
Hall reactor, a reactor of that type but 
an advanced design, and that this is 
what we want done. If private industry 
will step in and do it then the Govern- 
ment will not duplicate it, certainly. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think perhaps the 
gentleman misunderstood the point of 
my question, which was not that it could 
not be other than a gas-cooled reactor 
but that it would be a gas-cooled reac- 
tor of a design other than the Kaiser 
type. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We would not want 
to develop perhaps too completely say a 
homogenous or other type. We also feel 
that the time element is important. Pri- 
vate industry has had several years to 
consider the record of the English re- 
actor. We authorized this study last 
year, and I think we appropriated some 
$3 million for a study, and to make draw- 
ings for this type of reactor. In ad- 
dition, we are giving in this bill a period 
of 6 months. 

Mr. HOSMER. If the gentleman will 
suspend on that, I want to bring it up 
later, and perhaps it might be more 
logical to discuss it then. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I will say in con- 
clusion that we do wish a time limit to be 
involved in which we will get some results 
on this type of reactor. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think we have estab- 
lished the fact that under this provision, 
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so long as it is a gas-cooled reactor, and 
so long as it is the best possible reactor 
the United States can build, we are going 
to build it. 

There is one other thing in connection 
with this very same reactor. The bill 
does not itself specify the size of the 
reactor in amount of capacity, but the 
report does refer to a 40-megawatt ca- 
pacity reactor. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think probably the 
history of this reactor began in 1946 with 
the so-called Daniels pile or reactor. At 
that time we dropped the gas-cooled re- 
actor and never did anything more about 
it. The committee for many years has 
been interested in this. The English 
picked it up and are selling it in various 
parts of Europe. 

Mr. HOSMER. The United States as 
a Nation has prided itself and has the 
well-earned reputation of leadership in 
the nuclear field. In order to maintain 
that leadership we should be progressing 
in the full spectrum of reactor types. In- 
sofar as this particular gas-cooled re- 
actor project is concerned, may I ask the 
chairman: Inasmuch as the report 
makes mention of a 40-megawatt ca- 
pacity, I want to make it clear on the 
record, that is not a specification. My 
query is: So long as this reactor accom- 
plishes the purpose of advancing the art 
as we so desire it, we are not going to tie 
ourselves to a 40-megawatt capacity. 
We might make it a little larger or 
smaller, so long as it does the job. Am 
I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This is for an inter- 
mediate type of reactor. I think the 
committee records will show we have al- 
ways considered that reactor to be be- 
tween 30 and 60 megawatts. 

Mr. HOSMER. In other words, we 
are not tying ourselves down to a 40- 
megawatt capacity? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not to an exact 
figure. 

Mr. HOSMER. What we want is an 
intermediate reactor? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We think there is 
some wisdom in having an intermediate 
size, in place of a 130- or 200-megawatt 
size, because what we are doing is this: 
We are really stepping into a new field 
as far as we are concerned—not as far 
as the British are concerned, and we 
did not feel we would be justified in 
coming to the House and asking for a 
full-size reactor. So I would say it is 
within the intermediate range of be- 
tween 30 and 60 megawatts. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wanted to establish 
for the record that there is some flexi- 
bility on this project as it will be finally 
settled upon, 

While we are talking about the gas- 
cooled reactor, there is one additional 
problem regarding it I would like to 
bring up. As I. mentioned before, it is 
to be built by the Government or alter- 
natively it is to be built under an ar- 
rangement with some outside concern, 
whether a public or private utility or 
company. Section 110, in speaking of 
Government assistance, if it is construct- 
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ed under the alternative, says that the 
Government will provide research and 
development assistance under some kind 
of an arrangement. 

I direct specific attention to page 13, 
starting about line 2, where the Com- 
mission is authorized to “enter into a 
cooperative arrangement with public, 
private, or cooperative power groups, 
equipment manufacturers, or others un- 
der which the organization will design, 
construct, and operate the reactor at its 
own expense and the Commission will’— 
I emphasis the word ‘‘will”—“contribute 
to the cost of research and development 
programs and other assistance in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions 
of the Commission’s power reactor dem- 
onstration program.” 

Since our Committee developed this 
language I have learned that one group 
might be interested in carrying on this 
advance gas-cooled reactor demonstra- 
tion without seeking any Federal assist- 
ance whatsoever. If its plans materialize 
as is hoped, it specifically would not 
want such Federal assistance. 

Now, if the reactor it wants to build 
would fully satisfy the needs of this 
country as to pursuing gas-cooled reac- 
tor technology, I would see no need 
whatsoever for us pursuing the project 
for which we are authorizing $51 mil- 
lion, either as an all-Federal project, or 
with the cooperation of some nongov- 
ernmental group. 

But the word “will” in section 110, 
at line 6 on page 13 makes it mandatory 
for the Government to contribute. I can 
foresee a circumstance under which sat- 
isfactory gas-cooled reactor technology 
would be proceeding in the United 
States under private auspices, yet it 
would be impossible for us to not go 
forward with the one provided by this 
bill. 

To obviate this difficulty, I am going 
to suggest by amendment that this word 
“will” be changed to ‘“may”—unless the 
chairman of the committee can state 
that the difficulty does not in fact exist. 

Mr. DURHAM. As the gentleman 
knows there has been a lot of talk about 
building this reactor. As I said, in 1948 
the British picked it up and are doing 
pretty well in competition around the 
world and at the present time are selling 
reactors over there to many countries 
that we would like to do business with, 
I hope, as the gentleman does, of course, 
that private enterprise will do the job, 
because I do not believe in the Gov- 
ernment doing something that private 
enterprise can do. That has been my 
policy here, and that will be my policy 
as long as I stay here. We have given 
them a lot of time, but I do feel that we 
should get along with this job, unless 
private enterprise does it, and I cer- 
tainly hope, as the gentleman does, that 
they will do it. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is not quite re- 
sponsive to my question. If private en- 
terprise does do it, under the terms of 
this bill are we required to do it by Gov- 
ernment anyway? 

Mr. DURHAM. Oh, no; no, we are 
not required to do it. 

Mr. HOSMER. I was going to offer 
an amendment to that effect, but with 
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the chairman’s assurance, I shall not 
offer such an amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to add 
my thinking to that. The first word on 
page 13, following the language which 
says that “The appropriation authorized 
shall also be” is “alternatively.” It reads 
“alternatively available for a cooperative 
program under which the Commission 
may enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment with public, private, or cooperative 
power groups, equipment manufacturers, 
or others under which the organization 
will design, construct, and operate the 
reactor at its own expense,” and it goes 
on and says, “and the Commission will 
contribute to the cost of research and 
development programs and other assist- 
ance in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the Commission’s power re- 
actor demonstration program.” 

Mr. HOSMER. WhatI am getting at, 
if the company does not want that re- 
search and development assistance, can 
they refuse to accept it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, I think that 
is a very easy thing for me to answer. 
If any company will come forward and 
turn down research and development on 
an experimental reactor, I will be very 
glad to have them take over the burden. 
We found it different in all of the other 
undertakings, including the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co.; they wanted a 
little help. But, if they do come forward, 
I agree with the gentleman thoroughly 
on his interpretation. 

Mr. HOSMER. I agree that the con- 
tingency is rather remote, but if it does 
occur, I want it covered. 

There is another item that the House 
should be apprised of and that there was 
some discussion of, and that is in con- 
nection with this 60-day time limit for 
industries to build this gas-cooled reac- 
tor. Now I am not completely satisfied 
that that is a sufficient length of time 
to handle a complicated problem such as 
this, but the committee went into the 
thing rather thoroughly, and in its wis- 
dom the majority of the members decided 
on that 60-day period. The only thing 
I would like to say is that if the other 
body should see fit to extend it, I would 
not object to it, but I am not going to 
offer an amendment myself. Could the 
gentleman from California enlighten us 
as to how long he thinks it is now length- 
ened out by the language of the bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As chairman of the 
Legislative Subcommittee, may I say that 
this was originally written for a 60-day 
period and members of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Vance and others, came to us 
and asked for an extension of what 
amounted to 90 days. So now, in place 
of the original language of the proposal 
which was 30 days for the Commission 
to advertise for proposals, and 60 days 
to consummate a contract, we have the 
30 days for the Commission to adver- 
tise for proposals, and then within 60 
days after such an announcement, or 
within such 60 days if they get a pro- 
posal, they have an additional 90 days 
to complete the negotiations with the 
party involved. So if you add the 30 
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days, the 60 days, and the 90 days, you 
will see we are actually giving them 6 
months. As far as that is concerned, 
they have already been on notice since 
April 1, 1957, when this proposal came 
in to the committee. But this will give 
them an additional 6 months to con- 
summate the agreement. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. My only point was that if such 
an agreement were not consummated 
within that 6-month period, then the 
Government goes ahead and builds this 
project for $51 million. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. HOSMER. It occurred to me that 
we might possibly give another 30 or 60 
days to allow someone to come in on 
this matter and free us of that ex- 
pense. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In view of the fact 
that they have had since 1954 to work 
on this problem, I think another 6 months 
should give them sufficient time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Before closing, which 
I shall do in just a minute, I want to 
mention projects 59-d-12 and 13. These 
together amount to $8,500,000 for re- 
actor design and engineering studies. In 
last year’s authorization bill we had a 
couple of these and this year we are 
asked actually to authorize building the 
reactors for which the authorization for 
studies was made last year. It was my 
understanding that the report was going 
to specify that authorizing the design 
and engineering studies contemplated by 
the bill before us did not necessarily con- 
stitute a commitment on the part of the 
Congress or the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee to go ahead and build next year, 
these reactors for which we are provid- 
ing the studies. 

I want to say for myself that I do not 
consider these authorizations for design 
and engineering studies to be commit- 
ments to build these reactors after the 
studies have come in. They are merely 
preliminary explorations in a field to 
give us greater knowledge upon which 
a decision can be made at a later date. 
We specifically said that in connection 
with project 59-d-14. But I think that 
should be understood in connection with 
projects 59-d-13, and 59-d-12. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I am in com- 
plete accord with his interpretation of 
those items, It is entirely possible that 
a study may show that they should not 
be built. And if that is the case, we do 
not want them built. In any event, it 
has to come back to the committee and 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is right. It is 
entirely possible that in the interven- 
ing year ahead, from other sources there 
might come much more favorable kinds 
of ideas that could be developed, which 
we could look at and consider seriously 
and consider in preference to these 
others. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not been able to 
be on the floor during all of the time 
that the gentleman from California has 
addressed the committee. I wonder if 
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he has commented on project 59-g-2, 
International Atomic Energy Agency re- 
search reactors and laboratory equip- 
ment grant, $2 million. I wonder why 
that is in this bill if there is to be a sub- 
sequent bill taking care of appropria- 
tions for international use, That is on 
page 7 of the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. I cannot satisfac- 
torily explain that to the gentleman 
from Iowa because it also is my personal 
feeling that the item is misplaced where 
it is. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, while I 
am greatly interested in every project 
contained in this authorization bill my 
primary interest is directed to those 
items dealing with physical research. 
These projects listed in here under that 
category provide for the necessary sup- 
porting facilities in the basic research 
program within the atomic energy field. 
What we fail to do in this area now may 
rise to haunt us in the next few years, 
perhaps in 10 years, perhaps in 20 years, 
in the form that the potential enemy 
might have and we will not have. Tome 
this is the most important section of a 
very important bill. 

I want to compliment my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] on 
the attention he has given, as have all 
other members of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development, which I 
have the honor to head, in working on 
these plans, all of which have been very 
carefully thought out and which the 
committee members felt so strongly 
about that we believed we could delay no 
longer in securing authorization for each 
of these items under physical research. 

I am grateful to the chairman of the 
full committee, Mr. DurHam, and to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation, Mr. HOLIFIELD, for the interest 
they have taken in this matter and for 
their cooperation in seeing to it that a 
great section of this bill would be de- 
voted to the necessary facilities for phys- 
ical research. I shall try to explain 
some of these items to you in the time 
I have allotted to me. 

I share with my colleagues on the 
committee the belief that the programs 
for atomic power development and addi- 
tional plutonium production as con- 
tained in the bill, are necessary to the 
maintenance of our national security 
and the pursuit of a vigorous atomic 
power program, both here and abroad. 

As chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee, I have a particular interest 
in that portion of the bill dealing with 
the AEC physical research program and 
would like to express my strong convic- 
tion that the construction items added 
by the committee under the category of 
“Physical Research” are of vital impor- 
tance to the conduct of an effective basic 
research program in this country. 

In the first of his chins-up speeches to 
the Nation last November 7, the Presi- 
dent stated that there is, and I quote, “a 
critical need of giving higher priority, 
both public and private, to basic re- 
search.” In his followup speech to the 
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Nation, on November 13, the President 
called for “even greater concentration on 
basic research,” adding, and I quote: 

Wise investment in such facilities as labo- 
ratories and high-energy accelerators can 
greatly increase the efficiency of our scien- 
tists. 


In contrast to these public declarations 
by the President, emphasizing the im- 
portance of increasing our basic research 
efforts, the Bureau of the Budget has 
informed the Atomic Energy Commission 
that, in line with administration policy, 
only the “most essential” projects may 
be submitted to the Budget Bureau for 
inclusion in the 1959 budget. 

This “most essential” criterion was 
spelled out in a letter which Chairman 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion sent me on June 5, 1958, which you 
will find quoted on page 14 of the com- 
mittee report. In his letter Chairman 
Strauss went on to say that other proj- 
ects not submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget by the AEC were considered “not 
as essential,” I repeat, “not as essential,” 
as those which were submitted. 

As noted in the report, the criterion 
for Budget Bureau approval, therefore, 
appears to be not so much a matter of 
fundamental need for given research 
projects or their readiness to go forward, 
but rather an artificial standard im- 
posed by rigid budgetary ceilings without 
apparent regard to the inherent impor- 
tance of the individual projects them- 
selves. As noted in the report, the Com- 
mission by inference had “essential” 
projects which it might have liked to 
submit to the Budget Bureau but which 
had to be considered “not as essential” 
under the severe limitations imposed by 
the Budget Bureau. 

This most essential criterion estab- 
lished by the Budget Bureau is, in my 
opinion, a dangerously shortsighted ap- 
proach to the fundamental needs of our 
basic research program in the post- 
sputnik era. Such budgetary restrictions, 
laid down in the name of economy, are 
in reality a waste of Government funds 
in view of rising construction costs and 
underutilization of existing equipment 
and facilities. But more serious than 
this, such restrictions are having the ef- 
fect of holding up progress on construc- 
tion projects which are badly needed to 
house our research scientists and their 
experiments. I hardly need point out 
the futility of paying mere lipservice to 
the importance of increasing basic re- 
search on the one hand, and then failing 
to follow through in providing our re- 
search scientists with adequate facilities 
to perform their research work. 

Take the example of the proposed new 
physics building at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory cited on page 15 of the report. 
This was 1 of 18 projects recommended 
by the AEC Research Division, but was 
cut out of the budget. Here is what the 
justification data says about this project: 

The [physics] staff is widely dispersed in 
a number of temporary buildings which are 
in a serious state of deterioration. These 
buildings which were of temporary construc- 


tion, were originally used by the CCC in 
the mid-1930's. 


I might interpolate here to say that 


Commissioner Libby appeared before the _ 
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Committee on Legislation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in referring 
to these particular buildings said that 
they were about to fall down. 

The justification then goes on to state: 

These buildings are costly to heat, costly 
to maintain, and constant repairs are neces- 
sary. In addition, they are inadequate for 
the activities they house and their wide 
dispersion seriously hinders the overall ef- 
ficiency of operations. Some nuclear physics 
experiments have been prevented and others 
have been impeded by the inadequacy of the 
buildings. The net effect has been the main- 
tenance of a research program under the 
most arduous and costly conditions, 


I do not believe that it is the intent 
of any of us here in Congress or of the 
American public to treat our research 
scientists, on whom we are relying so 
heavily in our efforts to meet the Soviet 
scientific challenge, in such a shabby 
manner. It is high time that we stop 
talking so much about the importance 
of basic research and follow through with 
saonat support for our research scien- 
tists. 

With this thought in mind the com- 
mittee has inserted in the authorization 
bill, under the category of “Physical 
Research,” 14 projects in addition to the 
3 minor items included in the original 
budget request. As noted on page 15 of 
the report, the first of these projects 
providing for two accelerators at Penn- 
sylvania State University, is needed to 
improve that institution’s research facil- 
ities. The other projects, beginning 
with the cylcotron at the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory, have 
been recommended by the AEC Research 
Division for inclusion in the fiscal 1959 
budget and are, in the committee’s judg- 
ment, “hard-core” projects from the 
standpoint of national needs and the 
readiness of the projects to go forward. 

The committee has also acted to in- 
crease by $900,000 the existing authori- 
zation for a new physics building at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, which 
I mentioned earlier. As I indicated, this 
project is a classic example of the des- 
perate need in our research program for 
adequate facilities. It is also a healthy 
reminder of the false economy and addi- 
tional burden on the taxpayer of failing 
to go forward with construction projects 
promptly after they are authorized and 
appropriations are provided by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, I won’t take the time 
of the House to go into greater detail on 
these projects but I commend to the at- 
tention of the Members, section 4 of the 
committee report, beginning on page 13, 
which describes at greater length the 
pressing need for an increased level of 
support for our physical research pro- 
gram. I think you will find on reading 
this section of the report, sound justifi- 
cation for the action which the commit- 
tee has taken in adding about $40 mil- 
lion to the authorization bill for new 
construction of research facilities. 

The committee's views, as found in the 
report, are based upon extensive public 
hearings on the AEC physical research 
program held by the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee last February 
and confirmed in further hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Legislation, 
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chaired by my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California, a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois in connection 
with the research deve:opment hearings 
that he held earlier this year. Those 
hearings served to bring before the com- 
mittee many of the finest scientists of the 
United States, and the gentleman from 
Illinois carefully saw that these men 
presented to Congress the true picture 
of the need for research and develop- 
ment in the United States. Acting upon 
the indications of that picture the gentle- 
man tenaciously fought and obtained the 
addition of these research and develop- 
ment projects to the authorization bill. 

These projects, as the gentleman from 
Illinois mentioned, amount to some $40 
million additional, hardly the price of a 
small irrigation or reclamation project 
that we handle in and out of this cham- 
ber so very readily time and time again 
during the year. It is perhaps the great- 
est bargain that we can buy when we 
add to the bill this $40 million suggested 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his kind remarks and 
I thank him for the very splendid sup- 
port he gave in committee to bringing 
about the unanimous opinion among the 
members of the committee of the im- 
portance of these projects. I do not 
think there was a dissenting voice on any 
of these projects. 

I think it is well to point out to the 
House that they are projects that we 
just do not feel can be neglected. They 
stand high on the priority list of the 
Atomic Energy Commissicn and would 
have been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget had they been permitted 
within the range of their allowances to 
submit them. They are all vital to the 
matter of basic research, as I stated 
earlier. We will never know what we 
fail to achieve in this area if we do not 
give this support in adequate facilities 
and space to our basic research pro- 
gram. 

We have become convinced as the re- 
sult of the hearings which the gentle- 
man from California mentioned, and the 
hearings before the legislative subcom- 
mittee, and in addition to that in our 
individual on-the-spot investigations in 
the field by almost every member of our 
subcommittee and the full committee 
who have established a policy over the 
years of visiting installations and talking 
to the scientists who do the work. 

We have become convinced, as a re- 
sult of these hearings and on-the-spot 
investigations in the field by the mem- 
bers of the committee and the commit- 
tee staff of the urgent need for increas- 
ing the level of support of our basic 
research program. I sincerely hope that 
this portion of the bill, together with 
the other major sections, will be ap- 


proved by the House. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
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Mr. DURHAM. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I commend him for his 
efforts in this matter. For the past 
several years, since he has been a mem- 
ber of the committee, no member of that 
committee has been worth more in de- 
veloping this entire program than has 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I, too, want to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois, 
chairman of the subcommittee, for the 
time and effort he put forth in this field 
of research and redevelopment. He has 
lived with this effort over a period of 
years and the language contained in the 
bill truly represents his fight. I com- 
mend him for his efforts. 

May I ask the gentleman just one 
question. Ata hearing by the subcom- 
mittee on research and development on 
July 9 of this year, testimony was re- 
ceived concerning a possible nuclear- 
powered oil tanker. Is the centleman 
prepared to comment on the advisability 
of a nuclear-powered oil tanker project 
at this time? 

Mr. PRICE. As a matter of fact, I 
had intended to open my remarks on the 
floor this afternoon in support of the 
statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I think he is entirely correct 
on that subject. This is one area where 
atomic propulsion lends itself more 
readily than in any other area aside 
from the atomic submarine field. I cer- 
tainly support the gentleman’s position 
on that matter 100 percent. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Legislation, I want to 
say that the gentleman’s hearings on the 
scientific aspects of these research and 
development projects have been of inesti- 
mable value to me in getting the bill 
together. I want to thank the gentle- 
man for the many days of hearings he 
held on that point. That section ox the 
bill is due in great measure to the work 
he and his subcommittee did. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 
I could not fail to recognize the part that 
the gentleman played in permitting our 
research and development subcommittee 
to get consideration from the full 
committee. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a short statement in 
support of H. R. 13121, as reported out 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

It has been my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee for only a 
few short months, but I have been im- 
pressed with the amount of time, work, 
and diligence exhibited by the members 
of that Committee in considering the 
annual AEC authorization request. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Raw Materials of the Joint Committee, 
and coming from the western district of 
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Colorado, I would like to say a few words 
about the relationship of this bill to the 
uranium supply and requirements for the 
future. 

Last fall there was great concern 
among the western uranium miners over 
an AEC announcement made on October 
28, 1957, that the Commission intended 
to limit further expansion of the uranium 
industry. It became apparent that the 
Commission felt that we were facing a 
surplus of uranium. 

There then followed hearings before 
the Joint Committee here in Washington 
in February and March of 1958 in which 
many representatives of the uranium 
mining and milling industry appeared 
and protested the proposed AEC action. 
The hearings of the Joint Committee 
have been published under the title 
“Problems of the Uranium Mining and 
Milling Industry.” Subsequently, after 
further consultation with the Joint Com- 
mittee, the AEC reconsidered its decision 
and announced a limited expansion pro- 
gram. Although this limited expansion 
will benefit Wyoming primarily, it also 
gave encouragement to uranium miners 
throughout the West that the future was 
not as dark as at first blush it appeared. 

In reporting out this authorization bill, 
the Joint Committee gave consideration 
to the necessity for an adequate defense 
program, an expanding atomic power 
program, and a vigorous basic research 
program in the atomic energy field. The 
result was that the Committee added a 
number of projects in these three areas— 
that is, production of special nuclear ma- 
terials, reactor development, and basic 
research. It was the Committce’s judg- 
ment that the AEC construction program 
should be expedited in these three areas. 

I believe that this bill, as reported out 
by the Joint Committee should advance 
our atomic energy program, and should 
hasten the day when atomic powerplants 
will be installed on an economic basis, at 
home as well as abroad, and the demands 
for uranium will continue to increase. 

Mr. Chairman, the uranium industry 
and its miners have held a number of 
conferences and it was my privilege to 
attend a meeting of the Colorado Mining 
Association and the Western Mining As- 
sociation in Denver, Colo., last February. 
At that meeting it was clear to me that 
the uranium miners recognized that their 
future is tied up with expanding the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and par- 
ticularly with the atomic power program. 
I believe we should continue our efforts 
both through assistance to private in- 
dustry and through increased Govern- 
ment construction in order to expedite 
the atomic power program. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support H. R. 13121 as reported out and 
recommended by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr, Chairman, I heard the questions 
asked by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, and I share in his feelings about 
the industry in which he is particularly 
interested. I doubt if any other Mem- 
ber of this body has any more responsi- 
bility in trying to find the answers to the 
problems of the production of energy 
from undeveloped natural resources lo- 
cated on public lands of the United 
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States than the gentleman from Colo- 
rado’s Fourth Congressional District. I 
know something about what is necessary 
to brighten up the coal industry in the 
United States and something about what 
is necessary to bring about the wise de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric energy 
present within the borders of the United 
States. In my District, more than any 
other single Congressional District, we 
have enormous oil-shale fields awaiting 
development. Then we have the great 
unused and undeveloped oil and gas 
reserves on our public lands. We also 
have the uranium deposits. Presently I 
have some personal responsibility in each 
of these areas. Long before I went on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and during my short membership on that 
Committee I have tried to resolve in my 
own thinking an equitable relationship 
between all of these energy-producing 
activities of our national economy—those 
developed and those undeveloped—and 
of the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility therewith. I believe, after careful 
study, that the bill we have before us is 
a bill that is fair; that it does represent 
as good an approach to this problem as 
we can possibly get at this time for the 
purposes to which it is directed. It is 
necessary to our national security that 
we continue to produce uranium. In 
1946 we were a have-not nation. The 
only uranium-bearing ore that was 
known to exist within our national bor- 
ders in any quantity at all was located 
in my District. Without doubt, within 
a few years we will be a uranium-produc- 
ing nation to such an extent that we 
can maintain our necessary position with 
the other nations of the world in produc- 
tion and milling activities of this metal 
which but yesterday was without value, 
but as of today seems to hold in great 
measure the fate of the world. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no particular 
question to ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado except to commend him for his ef- 
forts to improve the situation of the 
basic minerals of Colorado, which include 
coal. He has always been very coopera- 
tive so far as the situation in West Vir- 
ginia is concerned where we happen to 
have only one basic mineral, which is 
coal. It may be that there is nothing in 
this legislation directly affecting coal, 
but in the end it is going to mean the end 
of the coal industry. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May the gentleman 
from Colorado reply by saying that he is 
for the coal research program, which is 
now before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and he shall endeavor 
to aid in moving it as quickly as possible. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
the gentleman that I voted for the Colo- 
rado River project, too. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. PATTERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ts there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a short statement 
concerning H. R. 13121, the bill to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
spent many hours of hard work on this 
bill and carefully considered each pro- 
vision. 

As for the projects added by the Joint 
Committee, I believe, based upon the ex- 
tensive testimony from military and AEC 
witnesses, that there is a need for more 
plutonium. I would like to see the AEC 
program shaped so that we could have 
this additional facility and also encour- 
age private industry to build plants and 
produce power and plutonium. We need 
the plutonium, and I believe we should 
get it from both Government and private 
sources. 

Speaking for myself, I would prefer 
that the project be a straight plutonium 
production reactor at a cost of $120 mil- 
lion rather than a convertible type re- 
actor at $145 million. This would save 
$25 million, and also would eliminate any 
possible private versus public power 
controversy which might arise if the pro- 
posal should be made at a later date to 
add the power facilities. 

Coming from a shipping area, and 
realizing the possibilities of nuclear ship 
propulsion, I would also like to see some 
provision in here for a nuclear reactor 
for an oil tanker, which would be the 
next step in the important field of nu- 
clear propulsion of merchant ships. This 
is a promising possibility for advancing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It 
has only recently developed that the 
T-5 tanker now under construction is 
not to be propelled by a nuclear reactor 
under present plans, but in view of the 
Near East situation, I hope that this can 
be reconsidered. 

As my colleagues in the House know, 
I am a strong believer in private indus- 
try. I believe that private industry will 
in the long run develop a flourishing 
atomic power program if given a chance 
which will be of great benefit to people 
in high-cost areas such as in New Eng- 
land and my own State of Connecticut. 
I therefore hope that in the future pri- 
vate industry will be encouraged to par- 
pti in the program as much as pos- 
sible. 

Last summer I visited Soviet Russia, 
and spent 6 days there. The Russians 
are pushing basic atomic energy re- 
search—and pushing it hard—and I be- 
lieve we should assign it a higher priority 
in our program. 

Mr, Chairman, I am aware that the 
Commission and the White House have 
indicated opposition to certain portions 
of this bill, and this has caused me great 
concern. As a Republican, I, of course, 
wish to carry out the program of the 
President and the Commission, and I 
hope that a good program can be agreed 
upon by all concerned. As my colleague, 
Mr. Van ZanpT, has mentioned, today a 
new chairman of the AEC has been 
sworn into office, and we hope that a 
new spirit of harmony will prevail be- 
tween the Joint Committee and the Com- 
mission. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support H. R. 13121. I do not believe it 
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is perfect in all respects, but I believe it 
forms the basis on which agreement can 
be reached. Therefore, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote in support of H. R. 13121. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DurHam] that I ap- 
preciate his yielding me the remaining 
time available to him, even though it is 
only 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard consid- 
erable talk on the floor today, quoting 
from the President’s statements and 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense. About 
30 years ago there was a well known 
phrase used in the political campaign by 
a candidate for President who said, 
“Let’s look at the record.” 

This whole controversy leading to the 
proposed legislation today grew out of 
recommendations of the administration, 
plus recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of De- 
fense, for the expenditure of $193.4 mil- 
lion. That was presented in H. R. 12459 
and S. 3788. What we have before us 
today is a new version in the bill H. R. 
13121 and S. 4051 which provides for an 
expenditure of slightly less than $400 
million, as against $193.4 million. Ap- 
parently the committee has written in 
these extra provisions and extra costs. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the justification for doing 
so. But let us make it plain that while 
I am not quoting any names to whom 
this might be addressed, I have before 
me a letter dated July 10, which was the 
previous week end, from the President 
of the United States to a promiment 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, in which he states his objections 
to this legislation, particularly three 
phases of it: 

These new items fall into three major 
groupings. First is the plutonium produc- 


tion reactor, convertible to power produc- 
tion. 


He says that this program cannot very 
well be justified until a further study is 
made in that particular field. 


The second category of new items consists 
of additional facilities in support of basic 
research, I would not object to authorizing 
such projects for the future, but they do 
not represent a balanced or high priority 
group of projects for funding in 1959, and 
I am informed that they were not so re- 
ported by the AEC to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 4 

Third, I must also object to the atomic 
power reactor design projects added by the 
committee along with mandatory reporting 
requirements. These projects lay the 
groundwork for additional Government con- 
struction of power reactors. The need for 
such construction is yet to be demonstrated; 
and at all events, any needed preliminary 
design work can be initiated with available 
funds and without specific authorization. 

Your letter also comments on the gas- 
cooled power reactor which the Commission 
proposed in its 1959 construction authorizing 
bill. This is an enriched uranium version 
of this reactor type rather than the natural 
uranium version proposed by Congress and 
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opposed by the Commission in the 1958 au- 
bill. 


The study undertaken by the AEC pur- 
suant to the 1958 authorizing act indicated 
that construction and operation of the en- 
riched uranium version of such a reactor 
would advance the atomic-power program. 


Let us get down to the last paragraph 
of the letter. It is rather interesting. 

I trust it is clearly understood that funds 
were requested to allow Government con- 
struction of the project solely in order to 
provide an alternative should it prove im- 
possible to obtain industry participation. 


The whole program apparently was 
based on the proposition originally that 
private industry should be depended 
upon to put up the remainder of these 
costs. When they would not join and 
put up the financing, apparently the 
committee has included the part they 
were hoping to get financing for as a 
grant by the Government. A subsidy by 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to call at- 
tention to section 105 on page 9 of the 
bill: 

Currently available funds: In addition to 
the sums authorized to be appropriated to 
the Atomic Energy Commission by section 
101 of this act, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to accomplish the purposes of 
this act such sums of money as may be cur- 
rently available to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


Are we going to take money we have 
appropriated over the years for other 
fields to give to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? If for no other reason, unless 
that section can come out it is sufficient 
reason for the defeat of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Listen to section 106: 

Substitution: Funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available by 
this act may be used to start any other new 
project for which an estimate was not in- 
cluded in this act if it be a substitute for a 
project authorized in subsection 101 (a)— 


Of this act. 

That is too much power to place in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and in this 
special committee on atomic energy. It 
is invading the rights of the Congress. 
That cannot be justified. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Those are standard 
provisions which have been in the law 
since 1954. 

Mr. BAILEY. They are wrong. They 
ought not tobeinthere. They ought not 
to have that authority. Nobody should 
have that authority. Defense is in the 
hands of the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Califo: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As the chairman 
has said, this is standard language that 
has been in the act since it started. The 
reason it is in there is that in the field 
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of scientific research and development, 
when you start a project, maybe you set 
aside $2 million with a line item in here 
for it, and they spend $100,C00 on it and 
find out it is no good. They can stop it 
immediately, but can go in a different 
direction and use that money for re- 
search and development and get some- 
thing perhaps 10 times as valuable. 

Mr. BAILEY. You should come back 
and ask the permission of Congress for it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the meantime 
they mark time and we lose in the scien- 
tific race for progress in that field. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for yielding me the 
extra 2 minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iyield. 

Mr. SILER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia did not indicate the au- 
thorship of this letter of last Thursday. 

Mr. BAILEY. The authorship of this 
letter is the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States. 
I am not at liberty to quote the name of 
the gentleman to whom the letter was 
written because I have been unable to 
locate him today to get permission to put 
it in the Recor, but I did quote an ex- 
cerpt or two from his letter. The gen- 
tleman can be assured that the letter is 
authentic. 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

Sec. 101. Plant or facility acquisition or 
construction: There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 261 a. (1) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of $386,- 
679,000 for acquisition or condemnation of 
any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or ex- 
pansion, as follows: 

(a) Special nuclear materials— 

1. Project 59-a-1, plant modifications for 
processing of nonproduction spent fuels, un- 
determined sites, $15,000,000. 

2. Project 59-a-2, pilot plant for fabri- 
cation of new fuel elements, Fernald, Ohio, 
$335,000. 

8. Project 59-a-3, reduction of fire haz- 
ards—phase II gaseous diffusion plants, 
Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth, 
$11,900,000. 

4. Project 59-a-4, a new waste storage in- 
stallation, Arco, Idaho, $3,200,000. 

5. Project 59-a-5, production reactor facil- 
ity for special nuclear materials, convertible 
type, Hanford, Wash., $145,000,000. 

(b) Atomic weapons.— 

1. Project 59-b-1, weapons production and 
development plants, locations undeter- 
mined, $10,000,000. 

2. Project 59-b-2, component fabrication 
plant, Hanford, Wash., $3,500,000. 

3. Project 59-b-3, fabrication plant, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., $12,500,000. 

4, Project 59—-b-4, special processing plant, 
Mound Laboratory, Ohio, $2,000,000. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
have no further reauests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) Atomic weapons.— 

1. Project 59-c-1, storage site modifica- 
tions, various locations, $1,500,000. 

2. Project 59-c-2, base construction, Eni- 
wetok Proving Ground, $2,342,000. 
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8. Project 59-c-3, base construction, Ne- 
vada Test Site, $1,780,000, 

4. Project 59-c-4, test area development, 
Nevada Test Site, $600,000. 

5. Project 59-c-5, phermex installation, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., $2,250,000. 

6. Project 59-c-6, laboratory building, TA- 
33, Los Alamos, N. Mex., $590,000. 

7. Project 59-c-7, test and environmental 
installations, Sandia Base, N. Mex., $1,488,- 
000. 
8. Project 59-c-8, lineal 
tester, Livermore, Calif., $390,000. 

9. Project 59-c-9, test assembly building, 
$510,000. 

10. Project 59-c-10, high explosive devel- 
opment, Livermore, Calif., $2 million. 

11. Project 59-c-11, storage and handling 
building, Livermore, Calif., $250,000. 

(d) Reactor development.— 

1. Project 59-d-1, reprocessing pilot plant, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee, 
$3,500,000. s 

2. Project 59-d-2, special purpose test in- 
stallation, $2,300,000. 

3. Project 59-d-3, fast reactor safety test- 
ing station Nevada test site, $1,367,000. 

4. Project 59-d-4, Army reactor experi- 
mental area (AREA), Arco, Idaho, $1 mil- 
lion. 

5. Project 59-d-5, hot cells, $5 million. 

6. Project 59-d-6, Army package power re- 
actor No. 2, $3 million. 

7. Project 59-d-7, modifications to organic 
moderated reactor experiment (OMRE), ex- 
perimental boiling water reactor (EBWR), 
and boiling reactor experiment (BORAX), 
$6,300,000. 

8. Project 59-d-8, heavy water component 
test reactor, @8 million. 

9. Project 59-d-9, fuels technology centers 
addition, Argonne National Laboratory, 1H- 
nois, $5 million. 

10. Project 59-d-10, gas-cooled power re- 
actor, $51 million. 

11. Project 59-d-11, 
plant, $2 million. 

12. Project 59-d-12, design and engineer- 
ing study of heavy water moderated power 
reactor $2,500,000. 

13. Project 59-d-13, design and engineer- 
ing studies of 2 large-scale power reactors 
and 1 intermediate size prototype power 
reactor, $6 million. 

14. Project 59-d-14, design and engineer- 
ing study of a power reactor of advanced de- 
sign capable of utilizing nuclear superheat, 
such study to be undertaken either as a co- 
operative project or conducted solely by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, $750,000. 

15. Project 59-d-15, metals and ceramics 
research building, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, $6,500,000. 

16. Project 59-d-16, metals process de- 
velopment plant, Ames, Iowa, $1,900,000. 

(e) Physical research. 

1. Project 59-e-1, accelerator improve- 
ments, University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, California, $1,300,000, 

2. Project 59-e-2, CP-5 reactor improve- 
ments, Argonne National Laboratory. Illi- 
nois, $500,000. : 

3. Project 59-e-3, two accelerators, beam 
analyzing system and magnet, Pennsylvania 
State University, Pennsylvania, $950,000. 

4. Project 59-e-4, cyclotron, University of 
California Radiation Laboratory, $5 million. 

5. Project 59-e-5, central research labora- 
tory addition, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, $3,500,000. 

6, Project 59-e-6, chemistry building addi- 
tion, University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, $2 million. 

7. Project 59-e-7, chemistry hot labora- 
pote Argonne National Laboratory, $4,400,- 


8. Project 59-e-8, expansion of stable iso- 
topes production capacity, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, $900,000. 

9. Project 59-e-9, high energy physics 
building, Columbia University, $500,000, 
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10. Project 59-e-10, particle accelerator 
program addition, Harvard-MIT accelerator, 
$1,300,000. 

11. Project 59-e-11, high flux research re- 
actor, Brookhaven National Laboratory, de- 
sign, engineering and advance procurement, 
$1 million. 

12. Project 59-e-12, research and engineer- 
ing reactor, Argonne National Laboratory, 
design and engineering, $1 million. 

13. Project 59-e-13, Van de Graaff accelera- 
tor, Argonne National Laboratory, $2,500,- 
000. 

14. Project 59-e-14, cyclotron, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, $3 million. 

15. Project 59-e-15, research reactor, Ames 
Laboratory, $3,800,000. 

(f) Biology and Medicine. 

1. Project 59-f-1, installations for sup- 
port of research dealing with radioactive 
fallout and related radiation hazards, $2 
million. 

(g) Training, 
tion.— 

1. Project 59-g-1, additional plant for the 
Regional Nuclear Training Center, Puerto 
Rico, $500,000. 

2. Project 59-g-2, International Atomic 
Energy Agency research reactors and labora- 
tory equipment grant, $2 million. 

8. Project 50-g-3, gamma process develop- 
ment irradiator, $1,600,000. 

(h) Community.— 

1. Project 59-h-1, school storage buildings, 
Hanford, Wash., $75,000. 

(i) General plant projects.—%25,602,000. 

Sec. 102. Limitations. (a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (b), (d), (e), 
(f), and (g) only if the currently estimated 
cost of that project does not exceed by more 
than 25 percent the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101 (c) 
and (h) only if the currently estimated cost 
of that project does not exceed by more 
than 10 percent the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
& project under subsection 101 (1) only if 
it is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any proj- 
ect shall be $100,000 and the maximum cur- 
rently estimated cost of any building 
included in such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project shall 
be $500,000 and the maximum currently es- 
timated cost of any building included in 
such a project shall be $100,000. 

8. The total cost of all projects under- 
taken under subsection 101 (i) shall not 
exceed the estimated cost set forth in that 
subsection by more than 10 percent. 

Sec, 103. Advance planning and design. 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds for advance planning, con- 
struction design, and architectural services, 
in connection with projects which are not 
otherwise authorized by law, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 104. Restoration or replacement: 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds necessary to restore or to re- 
place plants or facilities destroyed or other- 
wise seriously damaged, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 105. Currently available funds: In ad- 
dition to the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
section 101 of this act, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to accomplish the pur- 
Poses of this act such sums of money as may 
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be currently available to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Sec, 106. Substitutions; Funds authorized 
to be appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able by this act may be used to start any 
other new project for which an estimate was 
not included in this act if it be a substitute 
for a project authorized in subsection 101 
(a), 101 (b), or 101 (c), and the estimated 
cost thereof is within the limit of cost of the 
project for which substitution is to be made, 
and the Commission certifies that— 

(a) the project is essential to the common 
defense and security; and 

(b) the new project is required by changes 
in weapon characteristics or weapon logistic 
operations; and 

(c) it is unable to enter into a contract 
with any person, including a licensee, on 
terms satisfactory to the Commission to 
furnish from a privately owned plant or 
facility the product or services to be provided 
in the new project. 

Sec. 107. Project recissions: (a) Public 
Law 85-162 is amended by rescinding there- 
from authorization for certain projects, ex- 
cept for funds heretofore obligated, as 
follows: 

Project 58-b-1, 
million; 

Project 658-b-3, metal treatment plant, 
Fernald, Ohio, $850,000; and 

Project 58-e-13, Argonne boiling reactor 
(AR-BOR), National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, Idaho, $8,500,000. 

(b) Public Law 506, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, is amended by rescinding therefrom 
authorization for a project, except for funds 
heretofore obligated, as follows: 

Project 57—c-6, food irradiation facility, $3 
million. 

Sec. 108. Expenses for move to new princi- 
pal office: Public Law 85-162 is amended by 
striking therefrom the figure “$75,000” in 
section 109a (4) and substituting therefor the 
figure “$210,000.” 

Sec. 109. Cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. Section 111 of Public 
Law 85-162 is hereby amended by striking 
out the figures “$129,915,000" and ‘$149,- 
915,000" in subsection (a) thereof, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figures ‘$155,- 
113,000” and “$175,113,000"; by striking out 
the figure $1,500,000” in clause (2) of sub- 
section 111 a. and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$2,750,000"; by striking out the 
date “December 31, 1958” in clause (3) of 
subsection 111 a. and inserting in lieu there- 
of the date “June 30, 1959”; and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graphs (c), (d), (e), and (f): 

“(c) Funds appropriated to the Commis- 
sion, pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section shall 
be available to the Commission for coop- 
erative arrangements which may provide for 
the waiver by the Commission of its charges 
for the use of heavy water for a period not to 
exceed 5 years in any proposed reactor other- 
wise eligible for assistance under the Com- 
mission’s power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram, 

“(d) Funds appropriated to the Commis- 
sion, pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section and 
authorized for the Third Round of the Com- 
mission's power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram, shall be available to the Commission 
for a cooperative arrangement in accordance 
with the basis for an arrangement described 
in the Program Justification Data for Ar- 
rangement Numbered 58-111-5. 

“(e) Funds appropriated to the Commis- 
sion pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section, for 
the Commission’s power reactor demonstra- 
tion program shall be available to the Com- 
mission for a cooperative arrangement in 
accordance with the basis for an arrange- 
ment described in the Program Justification 
Data for Arrangement Numbered 58-111-6 
(Phase I). 
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“(f) Before the Commission hereafter en- 
ters into any arrangement the basis of which 
has not been previously submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy which 
involves appropriations authorized by sub- 
section (a) of this section, it shall make 
public announcement of each particular 
reactor project it considers technically de- 
sirable for construction, and shall set rea- 
sonable dates for submission, approval of 
the proposal and negotiation of the basis of 
the arrangement, and commencement of 
construction.” 

Sec. 110. Gas-cooled power reactor. (a) 
The appropriation authorized in section 101 
of this act for project 59-d-10, gas-cooled 
power reactor, shall also be alternatively 
available for a cooperative program under 
which the Commission may enter into a 
cooperative arrangement with public, pri- 
vate, or cooperative power groups, equip- 
ment manufacturers or others under which 
the organization will design, construct, and 
operate the reactor at its own expense and 
the Commission will contribute to the cost 
of research and development programs and 
other assistance in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the Commission's 
power reactor demonstration program, in- 
cluding review by the Joint Committee of 
the basis of the proposed arrangement in ac- 
cordance with subsection 111 (b) of Public 
Law 85-162. Within 30 days after the Presi- 
dent signs the act making available to the 
Commission appropriations for this project, 
the Commission shall make a public an- 
nouncement requesting proposals for such a 
cooperative program. In the event the 
Commission does not receive a proposal 
within 60 days after such announcement, or 
if the Commission receives proposals within 
such 60-day period but is unable to nego- 
tiate a satisfactory basis of the arrangement 
for submission to the Joint Committee with- 
in 90 days thereafter, the Commission shall 
proceed with project 59-d-—10 in accordance 
with subsections (b), (c), and (d) of this 
section. 

(b) In the event the Commission does 
not receive a satisfactory proposal under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Com- 
mission shall proceed with the design, en- 
gineering and construction under contract, 
as soon as practicable, of the prototype 
power reactor facility authorized by section 
101 for project 59-d-10 at an installation 
operated by or on behalf of the Commission, 
and the electric energy generated shall be 
used by the Commission in connection with 
the operation of such installation. 

(c) In the conduct of the work under this 
section, the Commission is authorized to 
obtain the participation of private, co- 
operative, or public power organizations to 
the fullest extent consistent with the Com- 
mission direction of the project, ownership 
of the reactor, and utilization of the electric 
energy generated. 

(d) The power reactor facility constructed 
shall be operated by, or under contract with, 
the Commission, for such period of time as 
the Commission determines to be advisable 
for research and development purposes and 
for such additional periods as the Commis- 
sion may determine to be necessary for na- 
tional defense purposes and for the pur- 
poses of subsection (b) of this section. On 
the expiration of the reactor operations as 
determined by the Commission in accord- 
ance with this subsection, the Commission 
shall dismantle the reactor and its ap- 
purtenances. 

Sec. 111. Design and feasibility studies: 
The Commission shall proceed with suf- 
cient design work, together with appropri- 
ate engineering and development work, 
necessary for the Commission to begin con- 
struction as soon as practicable after au- 
thorization by the Congress of the type of 
reactor authorized by project 59-d-12. The 
Commission shall submit to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy reports on the 
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studies for projects 59-d-12 and 59-d-14 by 
April 1, 1959, and for project 59-d-13 by 
May 1, 1959. 

Sec. 112. Increase in prior project author- 
izations: (a) Public Law 84-506 is amended 
by striking out the figure “$2,140,000” for 
project 57-h-2, physics building, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, and substituting there- 
for the figure “$3,040,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-162 is amended by 
striking out the figure “$4,000,000” for proj- 
ect 58-e-7, waste calcination system, Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, and 
substituting therefor the figure “$6,000,000.” 


Mr. DURHAM (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and be open for amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to be offered? If not, un- 
der the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WALTER] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Harpy, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13121) to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 

‘other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 625, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a statement by Hon. Lewis L. 
Strauss. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the Recorp following our de- 
liberations regarding the authoriza- 
tion bill, it might be well to set out 
clearly just what course and direction 
our atomic program has taken over the 
past 5 years or so, and the magnificent 
pace at which we have been traveling. 
It was pretty well summed up by Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss in a statement issued June 30, 
as he retired from office. 

In presenting the statement here, I 
cannot but remark that this nation owes 
to Admiral Strauss a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the leadership and personal de- 
votion to the best interests of our coun- 
try which has characterized his many 
years of service on the Commission. If 
there is to be credit given any one in- 
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dividual for the remarkable peacetime 
nuclear progress we have made, that in- 
dividual is Lewis L. Strauss. He was 
today awarded the Medal of Freedom 
by the President at a ceremony at the 
White House. 

His June 30 statement was as follows: 


Tue UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
ProcrAM, 1953-58 


(Statement by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 

United States Atomic Energy Commission) 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 declares 
the policy of the United States to be that— 

“(a) The development, use, and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to make 
the maximum contribution to the general 
welfare, subject at all times to the para- 
mount objective of making the maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security; and 

“(b) The development, use, and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to 
promote world peace, improve the general 
welfare, increase the standards of living, and 
strengthen free competition in private 
enterprise.” 

Pursuant to the “paramount objective,” 
the Atomic Energy Commission develops, 
manufactures, and stockpiles nuclear weap- 
ons; pursuant to other objectives, the Com- 
mission promotes peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Data concerning nuclear weapons and 
their development are, of course, highly 
classified. Certain general comments can 
be made on the subject, however. During 
the past 5 years the number of weapons has 
increased manifold. Designs have been in- 
‘troduced, and others are under development, 
which greatly simplify the associated logistic 
problems, reduce radioactive fallout, and 
meet specific military requirements, In- 
creased emphasis is now possible and is be- 
ing placed on defensive weapons to protect 
our installations and cities against airborne 
attack. 

I wish to dwell today on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and will touch upon our 
technical progress, the successful enlistment 
of large capital contributions by industry, 
and the assistance and encouragement being 
extended to foreign nations in furtherance 
of the President’s program to develop atomic 
energy as an aid to peace. 

The most conspicuous effort to extend the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy is the de- 
velopment of civilian power reactors. In to- 
day’s ferment of Government and industrial 
activity relating to power reactors, it is dif- 
ficult to recall the situation in early 1953. 
A quotation from a report of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
issued in December 1952, the month before 
the Elsenhower administration took office, 
reads as follows: 

“Since spring, 1950, however, there has 
been no major project whose purpose is to 
achieve a reactor directly advancing indus- 
trial power.” 

In 1953 there were two small reactor ex- 
periments. The electric power they pro- 
duced barely met their own plant require- 
ments. Eight civilian power reactors and 
reactor experiments have operated in fiscal 
year 1958, and they produce 78,000 kilowatts. 
The major one is the Shippingport Atomic 
Power Station, first operated last December 
and dedicated by the President in May. 
Many more power reactors are under con- 
struction and others are scheduled. The 
bars show the number of these which will be 
in full operation in each year to 1964, when 
the number is 23. The curve shows that 
their total net electric capacity will be about 
1,300,000 kilowatts. 

Four plants representing private capital 
investment of $250 million and more than 
half the total kilowatts projected are now 
under construction without a dollar of tax- 
payers’ money committed to the bricks and 
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mortar or hardware. For the eight jointly 
sponsored projects not yet under construc- 
tion, AEC funds of $150 million for hard- 
ware and other assistance are more than 
matched by industry commitments of $200 
million. 

The AEC’s own experimental program in- 
cludes reactor experiments to explore and 
test 10 design concepts. These may be 
thought of as 10 different attacks upon the 
problem of achieying economical nuclear 
power. There are also coordinated attacks 
on problems common to many reactor de- 
signs—problems such as fuel development, 
chemical processing, shielding, reactor safe- 
ty, and waste disposal. 

The 23 power reactor projects just men- 
tioned are located in all parts of the United 
States, including Alaska. These reactors 
are: 

1. Experimental breeder reactor No. 1, 

2. Boiling reactor experiment. 

3. Experimental boiling water reactor. 

4. Sodium reactor experiment. 

5. Vallecitos boiling water reactor (Gen- 
eral Electric Co.) 

6. Organic moderated reactor experiment. 

7. Homogeneous reactor experiment. 

8. Shippingport atomic power station, 

9. Commonwealth Edison Co. 

10. Consolidated Edison Co. 

11. Power Reactor Development Co. 

12, Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 

13. Experimental breeder reactor No. 2. 

14. Rural Cooperative Power Association. 

15. City of Piqua, Ohio. 

16. Consumers Public Power District. 

17. Chugach Electric Association. 

18. Northern States Power Co, 

19. Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power As- 
sociates, Inc. 

20. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

21, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

22, East Central and Florida West Coast 
Nuclear Groups. 

23. Gas-cooled power reactor. 

Not included, of course, are military power 
reactors and the nuclear propulsion system 
for the first merchant ship, the nuclearship 
Savannah, Also excluded are projects involv- 
ing construction of reactors to be installed in 
other countries. The pending agreement 
with the six-nation Euratom group contem- 
plates United States assistance in the con- 
struction and operation by 1963 of reactors 
to produce 1 million kilowatts of electricity. 

Serious problems remain to be solved be- 
fore we have a self-sustaining nuclear power 
industry. It is not yet clear that a nuclear 
powerplant can be built to generate electric- 
ity as economically as a conventional plant 
in the United States. In Europe, nuclear 
power can be competitive almost immedi- 
ately. We hope, by building reactors for 
our friends in Europe who need them, to 
learn how to build and operate reactors that 
will be economical in the United States. 

RESEARCH AND OTHER PEACEFUL USES 

Research on controlled thermonuclear re- 
actions is being strongly supported. The 
goal is the harnessing of nuclear fusion 
reactions for the production of power. The 
work was initiated in 1951, and was sup- 
ported on a very limited scale through 1953. 
During fiscal year 1958, $20 million is being 
spent on operating the program and this 
amount will be doubled in 1959. More than 
250 scientists and engineers are now engaged 
in this research. 

Results have been encouraging. Using a 
variety of devices, our laboratories have ob- 
tained hot plasmas—bodies of ionized gas— 
whose energy levels appear to be on the 
fringes of the thermonuclear range, The 
observed emission of neutrons from very 
hot deuterium gas has given direct evidence 
that fusion reactions are occurring in the 
gas. Attempts must now be made to in- 
crease the thermonuclear energy release by 
finding ways to heat the gas to much higher 
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energy-levels and to increase the contain- 
‘ment time of the extremely hot gas. A real 
breakthrough has not yet been achieved. 

Programs based on the pinch effect are 
being conducted by the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory and by the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory. The Uni- 
versity of California is also investigating the 
Magnetic mirror approach. The stellarator 
program is being pursued by Princeton Uni- 
versity. The approach by hot-ion injection 
is being developed at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Turning to another research area—today 
we believe that even nuclear explosives can 
be turned to peaceful use. Investigations 
now proceeding under the title, Project 
Plowshare, will seek to determine the 
feasibility of a number of industrial appli- 
cations. These include excavation of har- 
bors, oil recovery, mining, power production, 
and the large-scale production of radioiso- 
topes. The initial project may be the exca- 
vation of a harbor on the northwest coast of 
Alaska, perhaps in 1960. We are presently 
conducting a survey of such a project. 

‘The Commission conducts research in sey- 
eral broad areas of the physical and life 
sciences, In large part this research is per- 
formed with the specialized equipment and 
facilities provided in the several major AEC 
laboratories, but is also performed under 
contracts with colleges, universities, and 
other research institutions. In the current 
fiscal year such contracts numbered 945 and 
in total amounted to more than $39 million. 

Much research is conducted with radioiso- 
topes. Radioisotopes have been distributed 
by the Commission ever since 1946. Since 
1953, both the number of users and the dol- 
lar volume of sales of radioisotopes have 
trebled. Chart 5 shows how both the medical 
profession and American industry have in- 
creasingly become users of these new tools. 

Benefits already obtained from isotopes 
have been direct and appreciable. A mil- 
lion medical patients are being diagnosed or 
treated with radioisotopes each year. In in- 
dustry, savings through isotope use were 
about $100 million in 1953. Today they are 
five times that. This is the first return (other 
than the intangible dividend of security) on 
our national investment. These savings 
should be several billion per annum by 
1965—without assigning any value to the 
medical uses. 

Many isotope applications have become 
standard practice for a whole industry. Over 
$0 percent of the tire fabric and 80 percent 
of the tin cans made in the United States 
are controlled in production by radioisotope 
thickness gages. Some of the other more 
common uses are: 

Tracers: Wear studies, leak location, oil 
well production, process control, blood cir- 
culation, tumor location, plant growth, crop 
improvement, pest migration. 

Radiography: castings, welds. 

Gages: Thickness, liquid-level, 
moisture. 

Other: Food preservation, polymerization, 
vulcanization, static elimination, luminous 
markers, electricity sources, tumor treat- 
ment, pest eradication, research. 

As tracers, radiosotopes have found good 
use in oil refineries and elsewhere in meas- 
uring the mixing of fluid streams and cata- 
lysts, precisely locating leaks in pipelines, 
determing the wear and corrosion of met- 
als, and evaluating plant operations. 

As sources of massive radiation, their 
uses include sterilization of foods and drugs, 
vulcanization of rubber, polymerization of 
plastics, initiation of chemical reactions, and 
X-raying of castings, welds, etc. 

In medicine, chief among many uses is the 
location and treatment of tumors. In ag- 
riculture, the use of tracers has revealed a 
wealth of information on plant nutrition 
and growth which has an important bear- 
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ing upon our immense national outlay for 
fertilizers. In agricultural use of high-level 
radiation, the screwworm fly has been erad- 
icated from a West Indies island and a cam- 
paign is currently being waged on this pest 
in Florida. Rust-resistant oats and wheat 
have been developed from radiation genetic 
studies, and other radiation-induced muta- 
tions of crops are being found which give 
greater yields per acre. 

We have seen only the beginning. To 
hasten the realization of these benefits, the 
Commission has established an isotope de- 
velopment program, to discover new uses, to 
increase training in industrial use, and to 
make larger quantities of radioisotopes avail- 
able. 

INDUSTRIAL PARTICIPATION 


In 1953 restrictions on access to technical 
information made impossible that degree of 
industrial participation and international 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which has since developed under the 
legislation recommended by the President to 
the Congress in 1954. 

Some declassification actions were taken 
in 1953, but little could be done until the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 recognized the 
desirability of bringing industry into. part- 
nership. In 1955 classification policies were 
revised to open up large areas of reactor in- 
formation, and to downgrade from higher 
categories to confidential much that re- 
mained classified. Such classified informa- 
tion was made available to industry under a 
system of access permits. In December 1956 
a further major revision Cleared away most 
of the remaining restrictions on reactor in- 
formation. As of today only data primar- 
ily of importance to reactor systems for mili- 
tary propulsion and plutonium production 
remain classified. 

While the AEC has been charged by some 
critics as supersecret in its nonmilitary 
operations, the actual results of these policy 
changes show more than 3% times as many 
documents were declassified in 1958 as in 
1954: ‘There was little declassification prior 
to 1953. 

Of course, declassification is not enough. 
Technical information must be disseminated 
to be of real use. Chart 7 shows the num- 
ber of technical atomic energy documents 
distributed to the public during the past 5 
years. The number distributed in 1958 is 
six times greater than the number in 1954. 

Before my closing remarks which will deal 
with international cooperation, or atoms- 
for-peace, I would like to pause for a 
moment to discuss the cost of administering 
the AEC program. 

In the 5 years growth outlined this morn- 
ing, the operations of AEC contractors have 
become more complex and the overall di- 
rection and planning by AEC more difficult. 
On the production side of AEC operations, 
the unit costs for the principal nuclear ma- 
terials produced by our contractors—Gen- 
eral Electric, Union Carbide, Du Pont, to 
mame a few—have been reduced consider- 
ably below the 1953 levels. 

The record in administrative efficiency is 
also worth noting. The salaries and related 
costs for the AEC staff engaged in directing 
and planning the work of contractors con- 
stitute what one might call the AEC ad- 
ministrative overhead. In spite of new re- 
sponsibilities in such fields as international 
cooperation, licensing, and inspection, which 
did not exist in 1953, Chart 9 shows that this 
overhead cost in relation to total operating 
expenditures has continued to decline, In 
1953 this administrative cost was nearly 5 
percent of AEC total operating cost. In 
1958 it is 2.1 percent, a decrease of nearly 
60 percent. 

To assure that its broadened responsibil- 
ities continue to be administered with great- 
est efficiency, the Commission recently con- 
ducted a comprehensive organization study. 
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At my request action on major recommen- 
dations will await the assumption of duties 
by my successor. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The title Atoms for Peace recalls to our 
minds the historic occasion on December 8, 
1953, when the President's proposals to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations fo- 
cused the attention of the world on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The legal basis for cooperation with other 
nations was established in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 and the first bilateral agree- 
ments were concluded in 1955. 

The Commission’s activities in this entire 
area are conducted in the closest coopera- 
tion with the Department of State. 

As of today agreements for cooperation 
are in effect with 39 countries. Twenty- 
seven countries have agreements covering 
atomic research and 12 countries have agree- 
ments covering both research and atomic 
power. The countries with which we have 
research agreements are; Argentina, Austria, 
Brazil, Chile, Republic of China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Germany (city of West Berlin), Greece, 
Guatemala, Israel, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Power and research agreements are in 
effect with the following: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany (Federal 
Republic), Italy, Netherlands, Norway, South 
Africa, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom. 

Pursuant to these agreements, an American 
manufacturer is building a small power re- 
actor for installation in Belgium, and has 
contracted to build a full-scale power reactor 
for installation at Milan, Italy. 

Research reactor projects are, of course, 
more numerous. Seven research reactors 
exported from the United States are in op- 
eration in six countries. Upon completion 
of the 13 under construction and 5 others 
planned, American industry will have built 
25 research reactors for 15 countries. Five 
other reactors in three countries are using 
reactor fuel obtained from the United States. 

Grants of $350,000 have been made or com- 
mitted for research reactors in 15 countries 
under the President’s offer of June 1955. 
More recently the Commission has instituted 
a new type of grants to foreign countries 
for equipment and “package” laboratories to 
advance training and research. 

Nearly 600 foreign nationals have received 
training at our Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies in radioisotope techniques or at 
Argonne National Laboratory in reactor sci- 
ence and engineering. 

In Puerto Rico, the Commission has estab- 
lished a regional nuclear training center for 
Latin America, with instruction conducted 
in Spanish. We also participate in the work 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
Plans are progressing for the United States 
to launch an Asian Nuclear Center, to be 
located in the Philippines. 

Technical libraries have been presented to 
53 countries and 5 international organiza- 
tions. Atoms-for-peace missions, including 
some of our top technical people, have been 
sent to Central and South America, the Far 
East, New Zealand, and Australia. Offices 
of AEC scientific representatives have been 
established in London, Paris, Buenos Aires, 
Tokyo, and Chalk River, Canada. Foreign 
nationals are coming to the United States to 
tour Commission plants and laboratories at 
the rate of 70 visitors per month. 

The feature of our atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram which perhaps distinguishes it most 
completely from similar efforts by other na- 
tions is that we are both able and willing 
to allocate large quantities of reactor fuel. 
Allocation for peaceful uses of 100,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235, 50,000 for our own 
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country and 50,000 for the atoms-for-peace 
program, enables reactor projects to be un- 
dertaken with assurance of a fuel supply for 
operating periods up to 20 years or more. 

The 1955 Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy gave reality to the 
hope and promise pictured by the President 
in December 1953. No single event has so 
advanced atoms-for-peace. The reopening 
of lines of scientific and technical com- 
munication has led to a succession of topical 
and regional conferences, An outstanding 
example was the Inter-American Symposium 
at Brookhaven a year ago, which brought 
together Latin-American scientists. 

We have high hopes that the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses to be 
held in September in Geneva will be equally 
memorable. A particular feature of the 
United States exhibits will be our research 
on controlled thermonuclear reactions, Op- 
erating displays will illustrate the four types 
of devices being developed to achieve con- 
trolled fusion, These exhibits are expected 
to be impressive both to the world scientific 
community and, I hope, to the lay public. 
We have already touched upon them. 

My final remarks will deal with multi- 
lateral efforts to develop the atom. The 
recently concluded negotiations with Eur- 
atom for a joint nuclear power program were 
announced a week ago. The potential of 
this agreement is very great indeed. The 
cooperative undertakings of this six-nation 
group, made possible by our assistance, may 
provide the impetus toward economic unity 
that is needed to strengthen Western Europe, 
at the same time freeing our allies from total 
dependence upon a Near East fuel supply 
line which in the past has proved uncertain. 

Other cooperative projects are under dis- 
cussion with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and its Euro- 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA), estab- 
lished in February of this year, 

The keystone of the President's Atoms- 
for-Peace proposal is the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Having originated 
the idea, the United States has been the 
prime mover at each step in its organiza- 
tion, which culminated in the first meeting 
of its general conference last October and 
the election of a distinguished American, 
former Congressman W. S. Cole, as its Di- 
rector General. 

Our support includes an offer of 5,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235 and a promise to 
match contributions of other member states 
up to July 1960. We are providing the serv- 
ices of consultants, and have offered other 
types of assistance such as grants and fel- 
lowships for training, a research reactor, 
and two mobile isotopes laboratories. An 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is in the concluding stages 
of negotiation. 

It is very much in the interest of the 
United States that this Agency become 
strong and active as soon as possible, and 
both the Department of State and the AEC 
are supporting it in every way. 

The past 5 years have been years of 
growth in our defensive strength, of prog- 
ress in our search for new knowledge, and of 
success in our efforts to spread the benefits 
of what we have gained among our own peo- 
ple and to people everywhere, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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IMPACT OF INFLATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pact of inflation on the cost of produc- 
tion since World War II is making it 
difficult for industry to modernize its 
facilities so as to increase our national 
productivity. Every Member is well 
aware of the fact that labor-manage- 
ment agreements in our basic industries 
now provide for so-called annual wage 
improvements. Unless the resulting pe- 
riodic cost increases are offset by im- 
proved productivity, future price ad- 
vances must result. 

Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, recently 
said: 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was 
about 33 percent that of the United States 
in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 
40 percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 
percent of our own. This means that the 
Soviet economy has been growing, and is 
expected to continue to grow through 1962, 
at a rate roughly twice that of the economy 
of the United States. Annual growth overall 
has been running between 6 and 7 percent, 
annual growth of industry between 10 and 
12 percent. 

These rates of growth are exceedingly high. 
They have rarely been matched in other 
States except during limited periods of post- 
war rebuilding. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement presents 
a serious problem to every Member of 
the House. We not only have to increase 
the rate of capital formation in the 
United States today, but we are con- 
fronted with an even more serious prob- 
lem; namely, to try and maintain exist- 
ing capacity as facilities are worn out 
and must be replaced. 

Industries difficulties under present 
law were illustrated in the testimony 
presented by the chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel 
Corp., Mr. Robert C. Tyson, to the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on August 10, 1957. Mr. Tyson 
Said: 

I start with the indisputable fact that, 
because of inflation, to construct or purchase 
new plant or equipment today costs a vastly 
greater number of dollars than the plant or 
equipment being replaced cost 20 or more 
years ago. Yet the depreciation on these old 
plants is required for tax purposes to be 
based on the relatively small number of 
dollars paid for them long ago. As a result 
the depreciation currently allowed is quite 
insufficient to equal what has to be paid out 
when the old facilities are modernized or 
replaced. 

Few people realize the extent of the de- 
ficiency in depreciation. United States Steel 
has calculated the number of dollars of wear 
and exhaustion that would have been needed 
in each year since 1939 to equal in each year’s 
dollars the portion of the buying power orig- 
inally expended which was used up in the 
year’s production. 

In every year since 1939, * * è the wear 
and exhaustion recorded—including amounts 
not allowed for tax purposes * * * as ac- 
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celerated depreciation for the years 1947 to 
1952—Tailed to equal that needed for recovery 
of buying power. The 17-year aggregate de- 
ficiency was $904 million. The Federal in- 
come tax paid, as a result of treating this 
deficiency and the accelerated depreciation 
as income for tax purposes, aggregated $608 
million, or 22 percent of the taxes paid. 

The $608 million for United States Steel 
and analogous amounts for all other com- 
panies, big and little, may be regarded as the 
hidden taxation of capital as it turns over 
through depreciation or, alternatively, as a 
hidden increase in the tax rate on true in- 
come. From the latter viewpoint, it is highly 
inequitable, because it results in a higher 
rate for those industries or companies which 
require relatively heavier investment in 
longer term facilities than the average for 
all industry. 


Mr. Speaker, on May 7 I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 12366, to liberalize the depreci- 
ation provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. Let me emphasize that 
the liberalization I propose would be a 
permanent change in our Federal tax 
structure and would provide that with 
respect to new capital assets acquired 
after May 5, 1958, the depreciation period 
would be equal to one-half of the useful 
life of the new property. 

If enacted into law, this bill would 
bring about a deferment of tax liability 
as a consequence of stepped-up depre- 
ciation deductions of an estimated $1.5 
billion in the first full year that the bill 
was effective. 

This tax deferment will not result in 
@ revenue loss because the tax defer- 
ment with respect to an asset would 
terminate as soon as the cost of acqui- 
sition has been recovered. This pro- 
posal is of potential benefit to 8 million 
taxpayers, including individuals, sole 
proprietorships, partnerships, and cor- 
porations. 

The proposal would stimulate the buy- 
ing of a tremendous amount of machin- 
ery and equipment and consequently the 
manufacturing of a tremendous amount 
of machinery and equipment resulting 
in a great stimulus to business and pro- 
duction. 

Canadian firms are not confronted 
with the same burdens we have placed 
on United States industry under present 
law. In the light of Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment, the Congress has an obligation to 
foster policies which will stimulate ex- 
pansion and modernization of our 
industry. 

Mr. D. S. Holbrook, president of the 
Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., showed how 
Canadian companies have been able to 
increase their capacity and modernize 
their facilities under the more liberal 
Canadian tax laws in a paper he pre- 
sented before a meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute at New York on 
May 22. Mr. Holbrook said: 

In the United States, and repeatedly from 
this platform, much emphasis has been 
placed in recent years on the profound ef- 
fect of inflation on the steel industry be- 
cause of its exceptionally heavy investment 
in long life plant, and the inadequacy of 
normal depreciation tax allowances to com- 
pensate for inflation. 

In spite of the difference in size of our 
two industries, the effect of inflation on 
plant investment has been a common one. 
To use Mr. Fairless’ analogy of 2 years ago, 
we have both been running just as hard as 
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we can in trying to stay in the same place. 
The fact that we in Canada have had to 
start further back in the race and have 
gained a little bit in the running, gives us 
some small license to make a few observa- 
tions on the common problem. 

Inflation seems to be with us as a built-in 
characteristic of our economy. Most heavy 
equipment in steelworks has a life of at 
least 25 years and there has been no time in 
the history of your country or ours when 
money has been as valuable as it was 25 
years earlier. 

In the steel industry, money in the form of 
not only plant but also working capital and 
investments (unless they are equity invest- 
ments) is deteriorating in real value each 
year. As the dollar has steadily eroded at a 
recent rate of approximately 5 percent a 
year, many words haye been written, tabula- 
tions prepared and graphs drawn to measure 
the effect of this erosion on investment and 
reinvestment. To me the simplest and most 
painful conclusion is that the only real profits 
are represented by earnings on invested capi- 
tal in excess of the first 5 percent required 
to stay even with previous years’ invest- 
ment values. As the steel industry in the 
last 10 years has earned only a little more 
than 10 percent annually on its investment, 
the size of the problem is self-evident. 

In protecting investment, we in Canada 
enjoy one distinct advantage over you and 
that is the Canadian Government's treat- 
ment of depreciation allowances for tax pur- 
poses. 

Up to 1949 we had straight line deprecia- 
tion tax allowances closely corresponding to 
those in the United States, but, effective 
January 1, 1949, the Canadian Government 
abandoned the concept of straight line de- 
preciation and adopted a deliberate policy 
whereby the basic rates of depreciation for 
Canadian income tax purposes are not in- 
tended to reflect the estimated lifetime of 
particular properties involved as is the case 
in the United States. Instead, the Canadian 
Government adopted a reducing balance sys- 
tem of depreciation with varying percentages 
of writeoff. Heavy machinery and equip- 
ment such as coke ovens, iron and steelmak- 
ing furnaces and rolling mills, qualify for a 
20-percent writeoff of the reducing balance. 
This has the effect of making possible the 
recovery, for tax p , of more than 
two-thirds of the cost of such facilities in 5 
years. 

A second important regulation is that, in 
Canada, a full year’s depreciation allowance 
is granted on acquisitions made at any time 
during the year. This enables us, for in- 
stance, to get back 20 cents out of every 
dollar paid during the year on progress pay- 
ments for heavy equipment in the course 
of manufacture. This is particularly helpful 
to the smaller company with limited financial 
resources in planning its capital budgets. 

This is no free ride. There are good rea- 
sons behind such a depreciation philosophy. 
The writing off of the major portion of the 
value of a facility in its early life is con- 
sistent with its increasing obsolescence and 
higher cost of repairs in its later life. The 
allowance of a full year’s depreciation on a 
project, even if not completed, is also sound, 
Once a project is committed, the die is cast, 
the money required is no longer available for 
other purposes and obsolescence sets in im- 
mediately. In support of both of these as- 
pects of depreciation, it must also be recog- 
nized that the salvage or resale value of 
steelmaking equipment is almost nil: There 
is nothing so useless as a battery of coke 
ovens or a blast furnace ready for retirement. 
Steel plant investment must be recovered by 
operation alone. 

The depreciation allowance you now obtain 
will not permit the replacement necessary 
for continuing improvement in efficiency, and 
yet such improvement is absolutely necessary 
if your industry is to retain its standing. 
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For years the United States steel industry 
has been considered preeminent among the 
pes’ industries of the world, and there is 

some danger of you losing that standing. 
Recently I have had the enlightening and 
disturbing experience of inspecting a Soviet 
steel plant making over 7 million tons of 
ingots annually. Blast furnaces were pro- 
ducing as much as 2,600 tons per day; open- 
hearth furnaces over 35 tons per hour with- 
out oxygen or blown metal; blooming mills 
over 300,000 tons per month of ingots, and 
cross-country merchant mills 60,000 to 80,000 
tons of product monthly. None of this was 
the Soviet industry's latest equipment. 

The phenomenon of the Canadian industry 
“pulling itself up by its own bootstraps” may 
be heresy to accounting purists, but the mod- 
ernization which has resulted has been a 
prime reason for improved efficiency and 
better profit margins for the Canadian steel 
producers. 

We have had 10 years of experience with 
depreciation tax regulations more favorable 
than your own. The experience has been 
enlightening and has been the means of a 
very real improvement in Canadian steel af- 
fairs. We look back with no regret to aban- 
donment of the old regulations and in conse- 
quence look forward with far greater con- 
fidence to the constructive years ahead. 


I urge your favorable consideration of 
H. R. 12366. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND THE INCOME TAX 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked recently to learn that between 
May 31, 1957, and May 31, 1958, 203 
jobless Americans lost their unemploy- 
ment compensation checks through gar- 
nishment for back taxes by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Sixteen of these un- 
fortunate folks are from my State of In- 
diana, 

It is undeniably the duty of Internal 
Revenue to collect taxes. I am con- 
vinced, however, that such action as this 
was never the intent of the Congress 
when we adopted the new code in 1954. 
If Internal Revenue is overzealous in 
these cases it may be because they are 
acting in an area where we, the Congress, 
committed a sin of omission by not 
spelling out clearly in the law that un- 
employment benefits are exempt from 
Federal levy, just as we did in the case 
of railroad retirement pensions. 

Obviously, a man forced to apply to 
the State for compensation because he 
cannot find employment to support his 
needs is not in a position to pay taxes, 
whether delinquent or current. That 
the Federal Government recognizes this 
fact is evident, since unemployment 
compensation is held to be a gift from 
the State and is not subject to Federal 
taxes. No Federal withholding deduc- 
tions are made from unemployment 
checks, and such income is not required 
to be declared in filing annual income 
tax returns. 

Only recently an assistance commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Service 
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testified before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Legal and Monetary Affairs that 
the Service invokes its authority to 
levy upon unemployment compensation 
checks “only in flagrant and aggravated 
cases.” He added that the 203 unem- 
ployment checks attached during the 
12 month’s prior to June 1, 1958, “can 
truly be said to be infinitesimal in rela- 
tion to the overall enforcement pro- 
gram.” I say that if only one unem- 
ployment check had been garnished 
during that period the necessity for 
immediate, corrective legislation would 
be apparent. 

I am introducing a bill today which 
will protect those unfortunate victims 
of a business slump who are having 
salt rubbed in their wounds by an im- 
patient Federal agency which cannot 
wait until they get back on the job 
earning more than enough to cover the 
basic necessities of life. I do not de- 
fend a man’s delinquency in paying his 
taxes. That is not the issue. I do main- 
tain that during a period of recession, 
the Internal Revenue Service might 
better concentrate on returns more likely 
to be productive of a larger amount of 
delinquent taxes than in taking away 
the only source of income from a man 
without a job. 


ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today, all 
Christendom mourns the death of 
Archbishop Michael, the head of the 
Greek Orthodox archdiocese in North 
and South America. His passing de- 
prives the world of not only a great 
churchman but also a great humani- 
tarian. 

Born in the year 1892, at Thucydides 
Constantinides in the Province of Ma- 
ronia in western Thrace, he studied at 
the Patriarchal Theological Academy on 
the island of Halki in Turkey. He also 
did postgraduate work at the historic 
seminaries of Petrograd and Kiev in 
Russia. 

After serving his church in several ad- 
ministrative capacities, he was elected 
archbishop in 1949. Five years later, he 
became a citizen of the United States. 

He was a brilliant linguist who was 
fluent in many languages. He wrote 
several books on the administration and 
teachings of the Greek Church. 

Recently, I had the tremendous thrill 
of personally meeting Archbishop Mi- 
chael in Springfield, Mass. His inten- 
sity of purpose, his scholarliness and 
erudition, his sincere concern for the 
dignity of man, and his charity greatly 
impressed me. 

His very presence dignified and ele- 
vated our city. His warm heart and de- 
vout soul were only a few of the magnifi- 
cent qualities of a truly spiritual man. 

Never retreating from a major prob- 
lem, he came to grips with materialistic 
philosophies, the fundamental spiritual 
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and moral weakness of our era. With 
untiring energy, he relentlessly battled 
the advocates of materialism so that the 
spirit was raised to the level of dignity 
that it actually deserves. 

The world owes him a great debt. His 
crusade for a proper construction of the 
spiritual order awakened in the world 
a consciousness and awareness of the 
spiritual values of which he so effec- 
tively espoused. 

Providence has ordained that Arch- 
bishop Michael should be called to his 
everlasting and merited reward before 
he had accomplished many more great 
works. For this reason, the world suf- 
fers. The void that he has left will be 
difficult to fill. 

We regret that Archbishop Michael 
should be struck down at the height of 
his religious calling which was filled with 
service as well as sacrifice. Yet, we are 
comforted by the fact that he died as he 
lived, working for mankind, working for 
his God. 


Although his soul has departed, his 
wonderful accomplishments and feats 
remain. They serve as a constant re- 
minder that Archbishop Michael was a 
truly good, great, and holy man. 

From personal experience, I am com- 
pletely cognizant of the irreparable loss 
and damage that his death has caused 
the Greek Orthodox people, in particu- 
lar, and the world, in general. 

In paying this small tribute to him, I 
know that I express the sorrows and re- 
grets of millions who knew and revered 
him. The world is richer for his having 
walked amongst us. The world will 
profit by his example. 


THE ERNST REPORT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, MULTER] said on the floor of the 
House last Thursday that I should not 
have attempted to impugn the integ- 
rity of Morris Ernst in connection with 
Ernst’s assignment for Trujillo. 

The Morris Ernst I knew by reputa- 
tion was indeed, as the gentleman points 
out, honored and honorable and one of 
the ablest, finest and most fearless law- 
yers, not only nationally, but also inter- 
nationally. The Morris Ernst I have 
come to know personally and through his 
reports on the Galindez case appears 
neither honorable nor able. For a bill 
of particulars, Members are referred to 
my remarks analyzing the Ernst report 
in the Recorp, July 1, 1958. I also call 
attention to the following correspond- 
ence: 

JANUARY 7, 1958. 
Mr. Morris L. ERNST, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dzar Mr. Eenst: I regret that on Friday 
you did not choose to discuss with me the 
reasons why I have certain doubts about the 
good faith of your investigation into the 
Murphy-Galindez cases, Certainly I was 
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ready and willing to be convinced that Morris 
Ernst was still acting with the courage and 
independence for which he is so widely 
known and respected. I still am. 

Is a great lawyer's integrity, like a nice 
girl’s virtue, above and beyond discussion? 
Certainly not, in my opinion, when the facts 
call for an explanation. I hardly expected 
you, a master courtroom lawyer, to refuse to 
defend yourself. I can only conclude that 
your refusal is also an authoritative opinion 
by you as to the merits of the case you have 
to argue in this respect. 

On the other hand, it may well be that you 
believe you are not obliged to make any ex- 
planation tome, All I can say to that is that 
Gerry was a constituent of mine, and I have 
devoted a good deal of effort on his case for 
the sake of his parents and against policies 
which I believe led to his death. I thought 
you recognized and approved of this role 
when you came to my office last fall. 

It is not too late to make a public search 
for additional witnesses in the Dominican 
Republic. You say, not unreasonably, that 
this is pointless, that, because of the fear of 
reprisals by the ruthless dictatorship, who 
would dare come forward and risk torture 
and death? Because there is a possibility 
that witnesses could be found by publicizing 
the circumstances as variously alleged by 
radio, TV, and newspaper within the Do- 
minican Republic, an attempt should be 
made to devise a way to allow them to come 
forward with evidence for evaluation. Tru- 
jillo gave you carte blanche, and God gave 
you brains to devise a procedure which would 
prevent reprisals. 

In my mind this move is vital to an objec- 
tive investigation and should precede any 
closing of your books. The other matters 
raised in my letter to Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, a 
copy of which is enclosed, do not cut so deep, 
although I still would like to know your side 
in each instance. 

I have one other request to make. Would 
you let the State and Justice Departments 
examine a copy of your report before you 
turn it over to Trujillo? I realize this is an 
extraordinary procedure, but certainly these 
circumstances are far from the usual law- 
yer-client relationship. You have prepared 
a report for Trujillo on cases still under ac- 
tive investigation by our Government. The 
Justice Department may be able to use effec- 
tively some of the data you have gathered. 
Surely your duty to your client to render 
him an objective report should not conflict 
with your obligation to help your Govern- 
ment forward its investigation. I hasten to 
add that the submission would not be for the 
purposes of censorship except as mutually 
agreeable after discussion, 

You have every right to resent my ques- 
tioning your good faith, just as I believe I 
have a right to resent your questioning mine. 
In my opinion, I am entitled to an explana- 
tion of facts that seem to raise doubts about 
your good faith. I'll gladly and humbly 
apologize for my doubts waen you have ade- 
quately explained them away, something I 
fully expected you would do when I first 
raised them in correspondence prior to my 
making any public statements in this re- 
spect. 

Finally, I regret a personal unpleasantness 
with you. I have admired your career for 
many years and regard myself as being in the 
ranks of the forces where you are an ac- 
knowledged champion. I'd far rather lift 
my arm to help you smite our common ene- 
mies, intolerance, terror, greed, and all other 
forms of injustice, than to lift it against you. 

Copies of this letter and the letter to Mr. 
and Mrs, Murphy are being given to the 
press. 

A Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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January 7, 1958. 

Mr. and Mrs. LESTER G, MURPHY, 

Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear MR. anp Mrs MurPEY: Here is my 
report to you on the visit I made Friday to 
see Morris Ernst in New York. You will re- 
call he had urged me several times to come 
to New York to see and to discuss the ma- 
terial he was gathering with respect to the 
disappearances of Dr. Galindez and Gerry. 

When I spoke to him on the telephone last 
Tuesday he agreed to see me at 3 p. m. on 
Friday. He suggested that we “go have a 
drink” but I reminded him that I was com- 
ing to see his evidence. I mention this be- 
cause when I did see him Friday he refused 
to let me look at any of his evidence be- 
cause, he said, I had questioned his good 
faith, 

He refused to discuss the reasons why you 
(Lester) and I did, in the joint statement 
we issued after our conference in December, 
wonder publicly about his good faith. 

He said he had all the evidence and that 
his report, apparently soon to be presented 
to Trujillo, disproved the stories in the New 
York Times, in Life magazine, and as pre- 
sented in my Coronet article. He said he 
was inclined to allow deletions by Robert 
Abrahams in order to spare your feelings, 
Mrs. Murphy, but that he decided against 
this after we questioned his integrity. No- 
body in the case, he told me, except you 
(Mrs. Murphy) was worthy of any respect or 
consideration, and he specifically included 
his Dominican employers as being in the 
same category with me and the rest. He 
also stated that he wasn’t going to let 
Abrahams read the whole report because Mr. 
Abrahams was the forwarding attorney in 
the claim against the De la Maza estate and, 
I suppose, he assumed this would make him 
prejudiced. 

Of course, I don’t need to tell you that I 
have never expected Mr. Ernst to allow any 
of us to influence in the slightest the re- 
port he was to make to Trujillo. All that I 
expected was what he told me he would do, 
namely, show me and discuss with me his 
findings. It was on this basis that we sup- 
plied him with certain information, includ- 
ing Mr. Abrahams’ file in the tort case. 

My doubts as to Ernst’s good faith are now 
greater than before, but they are still only 
doubts, not convictions. Let me list them, 
for I intend to make them public, my rea- 
son being that unquestionably Ernst’s report 
will be an effective and persuasive brief. He 
is a great lawyer with a fine reputation for 
courage and integrity but it does seem to me 
that his report to Trujillo should be read 
with these considerations in mind: 

1. When Ernst and Judge Munson came to 
my office last fall, Ernst sald it was his in- 
tention to turn over all leads he uncovered 
to the FBI. He has not done this. 

2. He told me that he was hiring just anti- 
Trujillo ex-FBI men as investigators. He 
did not do this. 

3. He told me he would insist that the 
Murphy-Galindez cases be fully publicized 
in the Dominican Republic in an attempt to 
locate witnesses, He now denies making 
such & promise and insists that my memory 
is faulty. “If Trujillo won’t let me,” he said 
in this connection last fall in my office, 
“well, goddamit, I'll quit.” My memory and 
the memory of my administrative assistant, 
Jack Billings, are very clear on this impor- 
tant point. 

4. His investigator, a former New York po- 
lice captain, told me in Eugene last fall that 
his investigations, which, however, were not 
complete, led him to conclude that both 
Gerry and Dr. Galindez were alive and that 
ee ee ee TN 


5. If Ernst 1s still the man of reason and 
integrity he has in the past appeared to be, 
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why does he refuse to discuss these matters 
with me? I should like to believe that his 
considerable talents were being employed 
objectively to help find the truth about 
Gerry's disappearance. 

6. Finally, if the Dominicans have been 
treated unfairly by our press and Govern- 
ment and Ernst wants to ride to their res- 
cue in the interest of justice, he should an- 
swer these questions: 

(a) How does Ernst explain his client's 
fantastic explanation of Gerry’s death, which 
explanation our Government has rejected? 

(b) Why hasn't he required, under Tru- 
jillo’s pledge of full cooperation, Trujillo to 
allow Arturo Espaillat to be questioned in 
the United States, as our Government has 
many times requested? No doubt he has 
questioned Espaillat himself, but if Ernst 
wants to help find the truth in these cases 
he should help the Justice and State Depart- 
ments gain an opportunity to question Es- 
paillat on the basis of the evidence in their 
possession and in a place where they can, if 
necessary, charge him with perjury. 

(c) Why did he agree to accept the sub- 
stantial fee in this case? He has ample in- 
come from his law practice and other inter- 
ests. My guess is that he looked upon these 
cases as intriguing mysteries and a challenge 
to his considerable abilities as an investi- 
gator. So why didn’t he accept only a nom- 
inal fee and avoid the appearance of paid 
partisanship? This point by itself goes more 
to his integrity, but taken with the other 
matters it has to be given weight in assess- 
ing the objectivity of his report. 

There is one other thing you should keep 
in mind when Ernst’s report is published: 
Much evidence in the hands of the Govern- 
ment cannot at this time be made public 
for refutation because of possible indict- 
ments and diplomatic negotiations. My own 
guess is that his report will attempt to dis- 
prove minor points in the circumstantial 
chain linking Trujillo, Gerry, and Galindez 
and then conclude that the entire chain is 
equally vulnerable. I believe on the basis 
of what he said Friday that his report will 
seek to blacken the character of both Gerry 
and Dr. Galindez. This, of course, has been 
the Dominican line from the first. All I say 
is, keep in mind the source and the circum- 
stances of the Ernst report. 

You will recall that our hope was that 
Ernst’s efforts would turn up something use- 
ful in our search for Gerry or the facts 
about what happened to him. Ernst’s re- 
marks to me Friday gave me no basis for 
continuing to retain this hope. I am sorry 
it turned out this way. I am convinced we 
did everything within our power to avert 
such a result. 

All that we can do now is wait to see what 
is in his report to Trujillo and what our 
Justice and State Departments do with the 
considerable and significant evidence they 
still have in their active case files. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UTT] is 
recognized for 90 minutes. 

- Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
this time to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House the importance 
of giving full support to the amend- 
ments which a committee in the other 
body has included in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. These are some 
of the amendments which the House 
voted against by not too great a margin, 
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but whose adoption in final passage be- 
comes an importance of the greatest 
magnitude. 

I also believe it to be highly proper 
at this time to examine some of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the passage 
of H. R. 12591 by this House, as well as 
to discuss the general subject of tariffs, 
quotas, and trade. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the cir- 
cumstances preceding the consideration 
of the Trade Agreements bill by the 
House, have given rise to much dis- 
satisfaction with the outcome. Two 
factors contributed to this outcome. 

One was the character of the rule 
under which the bill was considered. It 
was a modified closed rule that did not 
permit a separate vote on various im- 
portant aspects of the trade program. It 
should have been possible to vote sepa- 
rately on the period of extension, for 
example; separately also on the Presi- 
dential power over Tariff Commission 
recommendations, as well as separately 
on various other parts of the program 
that are regarded by many as unsatis- 
factory and in need of change. 

As it was, a number of amendments 
not closely related had to be lumped to- 
gether for one vote. Separately some of 
these amendments or modifications of 
them might have passed. 

The character of the rule therefore 
obscured rather than brought out the 
changes that many people who have had 
intensive experience with the trade pro- 
gram regard as necessary if the program 
is not to continue to hurt rather than 
heip American industry and producers. 
This was unfortunate in a matter that 
is so important to millions of people who 
looked to Congress to correct the weak- 
nesses of the existing legislation as re- 
vealed by its hurtful effects on actual 
operations. 

The other factor that contributed 
heavily to the outcome, and that appar- 
ently was the deciding one, was the 
executive lobbying and the great exec- 
utive pressures exerted. I think it im- 
portant that we look into this phase of 
the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the House voted over- 
whelmingly for a 5-year extension of 
the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. The one-sided vote 
that was recorded had not been ex- 
pected. For several months previously 
the consensus of the newspaper observ- 
ers was that the delay in advancing the 
bill to the floor was no accident, but a 
means of gaining more time in which to 
influence votes. According to these re- 
ports, victory was still doubtful even 
when the bill was first scheduled for 
floor action. Then things began to hap- 
pen. For 2 weeks the bill was held in 
suspense and then, apparently only after 
passage was assured, was it actually put 
on the floor. The results, as already 
said, surprised nearly everyone. 

Numerous accounts have been given 
of what happened during these few 
weeks to change a doubtful victory to a 
landslide. 

Let us not forget that as recently as 
1955 the Trade Agreements Act came 
within 1 vote of losing its closed-rule 
procedure, and within 7 votes of being 
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sent back to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for a drastic amendment. That 
was H. R. 1. The final vote on recom- 
mitment with instructions won only 
after three Members changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” The motion lost 
206 to 199. 

Now, it is an undisputed fact that 
import competition has in the past 3 
years increased both in point of inten- 
sity and in the number of industries 
that have been menaced. On top of 
that, the unemployment that came with 
the recession was recognized as adding 
to the demand for relief from the in- 
creasing tide of imports. This combi- 
nation was deemed certain to react 
against the trade-agreements program. 
With so narrow a margin on its side 3 
years ago, it was obvious that the whole 
program was in trouble. All reports 
and polls confirmed this as a fact. 

What, then, did happen to bring about 
such a swing in sentiment in the House? 
Principally, I believe, it was the second 
of the two factors already mentioned, 
that is, executive lobbying. 

Some of this was invisible, some of it 
unabashed favoritism aimed at particu- 
lar industries that were seeking relief 
from import pressure. ‘The visible steps 
included the minerals subsidy program, 
the copper purchase proposal, and the 
tightening of the voluntary oil import 
quota. These measures were proposed at 
the most opportune time and produced 
positive effects, as calculated. 

The minerals subsidy program in- 
cluded lead and zinc, tungsten, copper, 
and acid-grade fluorspar. The New York 
Times on June 11 said the purpose was 
to blunt the “demands of producers for 
protection against competitive imports.” 
On the following day the same news- 
paper said: 

All this helped to whittle the protectionist 
forces to a core consisting largely of textile 
interests, segments of the electrical and 


chemical industries, and a variety of small 
industries. 


Time magazine in its laudation of the 
House’s finest hours in passing the trade 
agreements bill commented: 

Other helpful administration tactics: 
weakening the tariff urge among Congress- 
men from oil and mining States by an- 
nouncing & program of voluntary oil-import 
curbs and a plan to stockpile up to 150,000 
tons of United States-mined copper. 


These were the more visible forms of 
persuasion used by the executive branch 
to influence the Congress toward further 
abandoning of its authority and respon- 
sibility to regulate foreign commerce in 
deference to the White House and the 
State Department. 

The executive lobbying, however, went 
far beyond these offers to open the Treas- 
ury to particular industries in the form 
of handouts of the taxpayers’ money. 
Other methods were used to attract votes 
to defeat legislation—that is, the 
Simpson-Davis substitute bill—designed 
to bring relief not merely to minerals but 
to all industries that found themselves 
under similar circumstances of import 
competition. 

It is a criminal offense under title 18, 
section 1913, of the General Code to use 
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appropriated funds to lobby the Congress 
of the United States. 

The article in Time magazine added 
that— 

When stubborn Henry Kearns rubbed Con- 
gressmen the wrong way, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dilion moved in 
quietly and effectively to smooth things over. 


How would these activities qualify as 
lobbying in the light of title 18, section 
1913, of the United States Code? Evi- 
dently there were successive personal 
calls on Members of Congress. 

No doubt the law is regarded as a dead 
letter or as a joke by the executive de- 
partments involved. They appear to be 
wholly insensitive to the reason for such 
a statute. 

We can now, after the experience with 
the trade bill, readily appreciate the need 
for it. 

It is because the executive branch has 
it within its power to bestow or withhold 
favors from Members of Congress. 
Therefore, it is in the position of bribing 
or pressing whether such is or is not the 
intention. Members may thus be influ- 
enced to vote contrary to their convic- 
tions, and legislation becomes a com- 
modity bought and sold. This is, of 
course, highly detrimental to our system 
of government. The system of checks 
and balances, to which we owe so much, 
is undermined and, indeed, corrupted. 

Laws then become the product of 
the executive and not of the legis- 
lative branch. Representative govern- 
ment, based on elections, is aborted. 

This is a serious matter, indeed, and I 
greatly deplore the tactics of the Execu- 
tive in seeking passage of the trade 
agreements bill. It is not that I cannot 
bear defeat. All of us cast votes on the 
losing side from time to time. Much 
more, infinitely more, is involved here 
than a mere loss of a vote ona bill. The 
very integrity of our Government is in- 
volved. 

Obviously, the fear is that if tariffs or 
quotas were used as a means of regulat- 
ing importations, some friendly foreign 
countries might be offended, and the 
work of our diplomats would become 
more difficult and less pleasant. 

The new extension bill provides a great 
many laudable features which I can 
wholeheartedly support. However, I 
have always believed and still believe 
that the original act, together with all 
extensions, is unconstitutional in that 
Congress does not have the authority to 
delegate its constitutional obligation as 
set forth in article I, section 8 of our 
Constitution, which states that Congress 
shall have the power to regulate trade 
and commerce with foreign nations. 
Under the doctrine of Newton's law 
that for every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction, it is my belief that 
this equal and opposite reaction to power 
is duty, so that if Congress has the 
power, it must assume the duty. 

There has been much false propa- 
ganda sent out by the Federal bureau- 
crats to the effect that failure by Con- 
gress to extend this act would immedi- 
ately destroy our foreign trade, and that 
4 million men now engaged in producing 
export items would forthwith be unem- 
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ployed, and that only 600,000 employees 
could be affected in the industries now 
suffering from uncontrolled imports. 

The chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who sponsored the 
extension act, testified before the Rules 
Committee in the most honest fashion, 
stating that failure to extend the act 
would in no wise affect the existing trade 
agreements between and among the na- 
tions of the world, including the United 
States, but that the new extension act 
simply granted additional authority to 
the executive department to lower tar- 
iffs an additional amount over the next 
few years, and also gave the President 
additional authority to override the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission, 
and so, in the final analysis, the only 
foreign trade about which we were de- 
bating was a very small area of injured 
American industries, and in no way af- 
fected 90 percent of our existing foreign- 
trade agreements. 

Immediately following the Revoluticn- 
ary War, this country set up a tariff 
purely for the protection of American 
industries, revenue was not a significant 
item. Twenty years later, we were en- 
gaged in the War of 1812, and only by 
the grace of God did we preserve our 
independence. You will recall that the 
British invaded Washington and burned 
our Capitol. It was then we realized 
the importance of the fact that the pro- 
ductive capacity of our Nation must not 
be endangered by a foreign nation if 
we are to preserve our national security 
and our national sovereignty—in fact, 
our very survival, Having learned that 
lesson, we enacted tariffs and regula- 
tions on foreign trade not only with the 
concept of revenue, and protection to 
industry, but for national defense as 
well. This concept continued for over 
100 years, but no provision for agricul- 
ture was included. In 1920 foreign na- 
tions began to devaluate their currency 
and could dump farm products on the 
American market far below the cost of 
production, not only here but abroad, 
by the use of multiple rates of exchange 
for such preducts as were exported to 
America. 

In 1921, Congress passed an emer- 
gency tariff act to protect the American 
farmer. The Tariff Commission was 
created in 1916, and this Commission 
was authorized to recommend rates of 
tariff under the act of 1921. The Tariff 
Commission was an arm of the Congress, 
and directly responsible to it. Today 
the Tariff Commission reports to the 
executive department, although it is a 
creature of Congress. In 1934 the first 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was passed by the 73d Congress. I 
should like to call your attention to the 
fact that the same 73d Congress passed 
nine other laws, all of which were held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The constitutional- 
ity of the Trade Agreements Act has 
never been determined. 

I am highly in favor of reciprocal 
trade agreements whenever they are 
reciprocal. But I shall give you one ex- 
ample of what the State Department 
calls reciprocal. The American manu- 
facturers of hardboard, also referred to 
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as masonite, have to pay $12.75 per 
thousand board-feet to import this hard- 
board into Canada, while the Canadian 
manufacturers of this product can ship 
it into the United States by paying a 
tariff of only $2.75 per thousand board- 
feet. What is reciprocal in that? Other 
agreements provide that we shall reduce 
or eliminate the tariff on some item, pro- 
vided a corresponding country does like- 
wise. We do so in good faith, only to 
find that the United Kingdom requires 
as many as four licenses before California 
canned fruit can be imported into the 
United Kingdom, making the free ex- 
change of goods a myth. 

You must also bear in mind that such 
basic crops as corn, wheat, cotton, and 
rice are completely protected against any 
foreign imports, by reason of the price 
support system. If these restrictions 
were removed, foreign imports on these 
items would run into the billions of dol- 
lars, only to increase our bursting surplus 
commodity warehouses. But my ques- 
tion is, “Why are these basic industries 
entitled to greater protection than any 
other segment of the American econ- 
omy?” Why should they request that 
the tuna industry or the ceramic indus- 
try surrender the entire domestic 
market to foreign producers and then be 
unwilling to even give 10 percent or 20 
percent of their domestic market to for- 
eign producers? I believe that every 
American citizen is entitled to equal con- 
sideration under the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States. 

The real threat to our national secu- 
rity is our membership in an interna- 
tional organization called GATT—Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
with 35 other nations, each with an 
equal vote, although the American pro- 
duction i3 in excess of the total produc- 
tion of the other 35 nations. In that 
agreement with GATT there is a provi- 
sion which is to assure an equitable dis- 
tribution of the primary products of the 
world. In case of a war of survival, we 
would be bound to equitably share these 
primary products with other nations of 
the world even though they were our 
enemies. These primary products in- 
clude steel, tungsten, petroleum and 
other sinews of war. This could be fatal. 
We have not only given up our rights 
as individuals and as Congressmen to 
the executive department, but we have 
actually transferred them to Geneva. 
We cannot even invoke sanctions against 
another nation without a majority vote 
of these 35 nations. As proof of that, I 
will direct your attention to the time 
that William Otis, an American newspa- 
perman, was held in jail in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, wanted to invoke sanctions 
against Czechoslovakia in order to free 
William Otis, but he could not do so un- 
til he had the consent of a majority of 
35 foreign nations giving the United 
States the right to invoke sanctions 
against Czechoslovakia. We cannot 
change our tariffs or our quota system 
without the consent of these foreign 
nations, whose only desire is to acquire 
a complete and free access to the Amer- 
ican domestic market which is the larg- 
est in the world. The importation of 
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frozen tuna has increased in the last 10 
years from 9 million pounds to 90 million 
pounds, so that today the domestic pro- 
ducer has only 30 percent of the Ameri- 
can domestic market and is on the verge 
of collapse. Yet it was the American 
producer who developed the industry, 
and the market, by intensive advertis- 
ing, and once the American tuna indus- 
try is destroyed, and the foreign pro- 
ducers control 100 percent of the market, 
the price of tuna will exceed the current 
domestic prices, as there will be no 
competition. There are hundreds of 
small American industries, employing 
hundreds of thousands of people, which 
will be completely destroyed without 
some form of protection. 

Two months ago, the Trade Agree- 
ments Act could not muster enough votes 
in Congress to pass, but under Executive 
threats and pressure, and concessions to 
certain industries, many Members of 
Congress capitulated. The bill did not 
pass on its merits, but passed only be- 
cause the executive department made 
concessions to the oil industry, and also 
agreed to purchase $90 million worth of 
domestic copper for a stockpile, thus re- 
lieving the depressed situation in the 
copper-producing States, and converting 
some of the Congressmen from those 
three States. 

You must understand that the Amer- 
ican free-enterprise producer is not com- 
peting with free-enterprise production 
in Europe, vis-a-vis, but rather is com- 
peting, to a large extent, with Govern- 
ment-owned and subsidized industry 
which America to a great extent created 
and supported through its foreign-aid 
policy. One of our biggest competitors 
in the world market will be the great 
Russian industries owned and operated 
by the Communists, driving slave labor. 
Even today Russia is selling aluminum 
on the world market below the cost of 
production in America as well as in Can- 
ada. Other nations are selling planes, 
ships, and railroad equipment in the 
world market below the American cost 
of production. 

Now hear this, and mark it well. The 
end result will be twofold: 

First. The American producer will, lit- 
tle by little, lose his export market to 
foreign producers, while at the same time 
giving the foreign producer free access 
to our own domestic market. 

Second. Within a period of less than 
5 years, Congress will be asked to appro- 
priate billions of dollars of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to subsidize the big American 
industries so that they can compete with 
foreign government operations and low- 
wage-producing countries. Then we will 
have free aid to foreign countries, free 
trade on our part, and free tax money for 
American industry. This will complete 
the socialized orbit in America, and bring 
us to our knees before the onslaught of 
our enemies. 

Yes, the House passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 5 years, at the cost of 
several hundred million dollars to the 
American taxpayer. It may be expedient 
for the present, but it will bear fruits of 
destruction in the future; it is uncon- 
stitutional, and its passage was secured 
by actions which were unmoral to say 
the least. 
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Mr. Speaker, I see several other Mem- 
bers on the floor who have indicated an 
interest in this matter. I think it would 
be good to hear from them. My impres- 
sion is that they, too, are greatly con- 
cerned over the turn of events in the 
trade program. They well know that the 
competitive problems of their constitu- 
ents created by rising imports will still 
be there awaiting solution when they re- 
turn to their districts this summer, and 
that unless the present legislation is 
changed the injured industries will still 
be without a remedy. 

I hope that the membership of the 
House will shake off the paralyzing grip 
fastened upon it by the State Department 
and resist the illegal pressures exerted 
by the executive branch. Otherwise we 
lose our legislative independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I see that there are sev- 
eral Members on the floor who have an 
interest in this matter, and at this time I 
shall be glad to yield to them. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
happy to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California in 
the well-considered remarks he has made 
on the floor today. I come from an area 
of this great Nation, the State of Mich- 
igan, which has been adversely affected 
by the heavy imports of plywood coming 
especially from Japan, into the United 
States. These growing imports are rap- 
idly consuming the major portion of our 
domestic markets. I have some signif- 
icant statistics that I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this time, which bear 
on this matter. 

Up until 1951 the domestic industry 
was not too greatly affected by the im- 
ports of plywood, as the imports in 1951 
consisted of 67 million square feet, and 
the domestic consumption at that time 
was 827 million square feet. But when 
we look at the statistics of imports we 
find that a few years later, in 1955, the 
imports had grown to 628 million square 
feet. The domestic consumption had in- 
creased about 100 percent to 1.5 billion 
square feet. The ratio of the imports was 
10 times greater in the year 1955 over 
the year 1951. In this past calendar year 
of 1957, we find that the United States 
imports of plywood amounted to 847 mil- 
lion square feet, an increase of 219 mil- 
lion square feet over 1955, and the do- 
mestic consumption had only increased 
approximately 80 million square feet. 

My objection to the reciprocal trade 
agreements program—and I believe in 
reciprocal trade that is reciprocal in 
fact as well as in name—my objection to 
these agreements is that they have, of 
course, been a one-way street. I believe 
if we are going to legislate on reciprocal 
trade agreements, we certainly should 
provide for the two-way street so that 
our industry here in the United States 
will not be completely destroyed to the 
point that our free-enterprise system 
and the jobs it provides will be de- 
stroyed. I have often said, and I repeat, 
that to destroy industry means you are 
destroying the town where the industry 
is located. You destroy the people who 
live in that town. That is something 
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that the Congress of the United States 
should not be doing. Our people in 
America have faith in their Government. 
They have the right to work at their 
jobs. We find ourselves today with cities 
that possibly have only one plant in 
them, and because of the heavy imports 
of competitive goods from foreign coun- 
tries, the town is completely destroyed. 
When you destroy a town, what do you 
do? You destroy the taxing ability of 
that city because they do not have the 
property values left of the industry so 
that the industry can be taxed. The city 
needs the taxes in order to meet their 
obligations. Many of these cities have 
issued bonds and have pledged the faith 
and the credit of the city to insure pay- 
ment of the bonds. If you destroy the 
assessed valuation in that city then, of 
course, you destroy the value of the 
bonds which the people of the commu- 
nity and the Nation have bought in good 
faith. You also destroy the town where 
the people who have been civic minded, 
and have had as their objective the 
building up of American industry, have 
reached into their pockets and donated 
their money for the construction of rec- 
reational centers and churches, Pos- 
sibly, they have had to borrow money in 
order to complete the financing of these 
civic endeavors. Now these people can- 
not continue to make the payments and 
meet their obligations if they do not 
have their jobs. When you destroy their 
jobs for the benefit of some foreign coun- 
try that is not the American way of life. 
This is especially true in the plywood 
industry, with which I am quite familiar. 
The hourly wage that is paid to the Jap- 
anese people in the plywood industry is 
12 cents per hour. That is less than the 
fringe benefits that our industry is re- 
quired to pay to our employees. We 
have an average wage scale in the ply- 
wood industry of about $1.80 per hour. I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Urr] on bringing this 
important matter once again to the at- 
tention of the people. I certainly concur 
in the gentleman’s views and I do hope 
that some day we will be able to correct 
many of the abuses that have crept into 
our reciprocal trade program. 

Mr. UTT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Urr] has brought out, on the very eve 
of the House vote on the trade bill it was 
announced that the Federal Government 
proposed to stockpile 150,000 tons of cop- 
per at a cost of $82.5 million to the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers. I feel sure that the 
coincidence in timing was no accident. 

This was described frankly in the press 
as a move to whittle away the strength 
of those Members of the House who 
sought a foreign-trade policy controlled 
by Congress, in contrast to the free- 
wheeling course charted by the executive 
branch under State Department domi- 
nation. 

This, and other maneuvers calculated 
to bring pressure on wavering or un- 
decided Members, obviously produced the 
desired effect on the vote of this House, 
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Now we find that the copper stockpile 
program then proposed has since become 
part of a yet broader minerals subsidy 
scheme bearing the label of the ‘“Domes- 
tic Mineral Stabilization Act of 1958.” 
This bill last week passed the other body. 

In offering subsidies to the lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten pro- 
ducers, as well as the copper producers, 
the program has developed into a $350 
million program, in spite of repeated 
declarations by the producers themselves 
that the answer to their dilemma lies not 
in temporary Government handouts but 
in the sensible regulation of market-dis- 
rupting foreign competition. Some esti- 
mates of the cost run as high as $400 
million. The first year’s cost has been 
stated to be $154,985,000. 

Obviously, the so-called domestic 
minerals stabilization bill represents an 
even more ambitious step than the one 
taken by the administration on the eve 
of the House balloting, and with the 
same objective in mind—namely, to buy 
votes for the unprecedented 5-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. 

I do not question the fact that our 
domestic minerals industry needs as- 
sistance. Many segments of our mining 
industry, essential both to our economy 
and to our defense, have been seriously 
depressed under the weight of low-cost 
imports. 

But long-range assistance, geared to 
the industry’s requirements and outlook 
and designed to overcome the cost dif- 
ferential is one thing and a temporary 
subsidy scheme is something else. It 
amounts to the difference between tell- 
ing this industry, “We know what your 
problem is and we will tackle it head- 
on,” or sidestepping by saying that, “We 
know the problem but we don’t want to 
disturb our foreign friends, so we will 
let them continue undercutting your 
market while we tide you over with doles 
from the Public Treasury.” 

The most disturbing fact of all is that 
this subsidy scheme attempts to bypass 
the Congress of the United States. It 
seeks to permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to dip directly into the United 
States Treasury by means of loans, 
rather than asking annual appropria- 
tions from the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the respective Houses of Con- 
gress. 

As it now stands, the proposed scheme 
would allow the Interior Department to 
issue notes and obligations not to exceed 
$350 million at any one time, until its 
expiration December 31, 1963. 

In my opinion this represents a wholly 
unjustified effort to avoid periodic Con- 
gressional review and would circumvent 
the normal fiscal processes of the Con- 
gress, although Congress has the ulti- 
mate responsibility of controlling and 
overseeing the expenditure of public 
funds in an orderly and economic man- 
ner. 

Sound budgetary management is a 
continuing obligation of Congress un- 
der constitutional mandate. Like its 
predecessors, it is the responsibility of 
the 85th Congress to concern itself with 
proposals and recommendations de- 
signed to improve fiscal management and 
encourage Federal economy. 
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Systematic, comprehensive examina- 
tion of Government programs is a bul- 
wark of effective Congressional control 
of spending. It is the obligation of Con- 
gress to resist blank-check budgeting by 
maintaining a tight grip on the Federal 
purse. 

Clearly, the proposed minerals sub- 
sidy contradicts this proven and time- 
honored policy. It attempts to by- 
pass the normal budgetary functions of 
the responsible committees, and build a 
wall of privilege and hands-off authority 
around an executive spending program 
of significant proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that our 
domestic minerals industry has been 
gravely injured by import excesses. I 
believe this industry needs help if it is 
to survive. But I do not believe that 
temporary handouts dealt in denial 
of Congressional responsibility provide 
either the means or incentive for this 
industry’s long-range well-being. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are some 
newspaper articles on this matter: 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce] 
MINERALS Arp HELD DUE FOR ROUGH TIME 

IN HOUSE 

WASHINGTON.—Having swept through the 
Senate by a vote of 70-12, the minerals and 
metals subsidy proj to guarantee pro- 
ducers prices higher than existing market 
levels now is headed for less smooth sailing 
in the House. In the lower Chamber min- 
ing-State representation is thinner than in 
the Senate. 

The program is estimated to cost some 
$400 million, of which $154,985,000 is the 
estimated outlay for the first year. The 
plan bypasses the national budget for the 
subsidies to be paid will go through the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized 
to borrow up to $350 million from the 
Treasury. 

* ° * kd . 

Figuring in the strategy of administra- 
tion backers is a hope that the support of 
western Senators can be called on now that 
the minerals subsidy program is safely 
through the Senate. 

Mining area Senators have been a stum- 
bling block for liberal trade legislation since 
they have largely blamed imports for cur- 
rent troubles. Any strategy to overturn the 
8-7 vote by which the Finance Committee 
would virtually do away with the President’s 
discretion in escape clause cases when it 
adopted the Kerr amendment, must depend 
heavily on mining support. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of July 14, 1958] 


REPORT TO BUSINESSMEN—A STAFF ROUNDUP 


WasHINGTON.—Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Republican, of Delaware, one of the Sen- 
ate’s quieter mavericks, showed a streak of 
nonconformism last week that may figure 
importantly in deciding whether the ad- 
ministration gets a reciprocal trade bill it 
can live with. 

The Senator, whose trademark is uncom- 
promising opposition to Government subsi- 
dies in any way, shape or form, let it be 
known a month ago that he would go along, 
however grudgingly, with the House version 
of the legislation extending the program 5 
years. The Senator is No. 2 Republican on 
the Finance Committee which considered 
the legislation. 

But his distaste for Federal handouts 
overcame his tacit commitment to support 
the bill. At the crucial moment, he decided 
he could not in good conscience vote for 
the House’s 5-year bill after it came up for 
a vote in the committee last week when 
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the administration was offering to spend 
$350 million on a minerals subsidy pro- 
gram. The Senator felt the subsidy pro- 
gram was crass vote buying for its trade bill. 

So, Mr. WILLIAMS voted with the protec- 
tionists. on Wednesday, when a 7-5 vote 
trimmed the committee bill from a 5- to a 
3-year program. 

And to show how ornery he could be when 
the matter of subsidies was involved, Sen- 
ator WiLLIaMs tossed in an amendment, 
which also carried, to narrowly circumscribe 
the President's authority under the 3-year 
bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include at the end thereof a newspaper 
item from the New York Journal of 
Commerce entitled “Minerals Aid Help 
Due for Rough Time in House,” and an 
article from the Journal of Commerce 
entitled “Washington Report to Busi- 
nessmen.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for yielding some of his 
time and also want to compliment him 
for the splendid statement he has made. 
I think a great number of us have consid- 
erable doubt concerning the wisdom of 
the maneuvering with regard to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocal trade bill. 
Certainly we were putting all our eggs, 
so to speak, in one basket; and upon 
that vote, up or down, depended the fu- 
ture of a great number of industries if 
that bill is to pass. 

It is refreshing, indeed, to see that in 
the other body some of the amendments 
we attempted to add in this body have 
been successfully placed in the bill inso- 
far as the committee is concerned; and 
it is sincerely hoped that the other body 
will pass a bill that can go to conference, 
and that out of conference will come 
some measure of relief to industries 
which so sorely need relief. 

I, too, take exception to some of the 
actions that have been employed in order 
to bring about a successful vote on this 
measure. It seems to me the matter of 
Federal subsidies in certain industries is 
certainly questionable. 

I feel that if minerals of various types 
are entitled to a subsidy, then certain 
industries in my own district, such as the 
pottery industry, the ceramic tile indus- 
try, the stainless steel flatware industry, 
the plywood industry mentioned by the 
gentleman, the Masonite industry, and 
others are equally entitled to subsidies. 
If that is necessary, I think the answer 
lies in this body and the other body do- 
ing the job they should do and in enact- 
ing legislation that will be truly recip- 
rocal. 

I was indeed shocked to hear the gen- 
tleman from California mention the fact 
that there is such a disparity between 
the duty on Masonite manufactured in 
the United States going into Canada and 
Canadian Masonite coming back into the 
United States. I have appeared on this 
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floor many times, Mr. Speaker, with re- 
gard to legislation of this type. I have 
on various occasions taken one industry 
and then another and explained the 
detrimental effects that reciprocal-trade 
legisiation is having upon it. This af- 
ternoon I would like to point out the sad 
state of affairs in the pottery industry. 

In my own 15th District one pottery 
has recently closed its doors, an industry 
upon which a community depended for 
jobs, families depended for their incomes 
that came from it, stores, shops, tax 
revenues, all were dependent upon this 
one industry. 

In a neighboring Congressional district 
another pottery has recently closed 
down. iInmy own Congressional District 
a textile plant is being threatened with 
the necessity of closing. 

I recently received a series of pictures 
from a pottery industry in my own town 
of Cambridge, Ohio. The pictures them- 
selves tell a story, and I am sorry the 
membership cannot see the pictures as 
I describe them. But I would like to 
point out what they represent. They 
were pictures taken in June of this year 
of plant No. 3 of Universal Potteries, Inc., 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

The first picture shows heavy raw ma- 
terials mixing and blending equipment, 
modern and expensive. Idling men not 
only in this industry but in the heavy 
equipment industries that manufacture 
this high ticket equipment. 

The second picture is that of empty 
-storage stilliards or racks. No produc- 
tion, no employment, no consumer 
spending, no help to the present eco- 
nomic problems. 

The third picture is that of a battery 
of unmanned ware jiggers or flatware 
jobs. Each jigger requires four workers 
to operate, and all of them are out of 
production. 

The fourth picture shows a 50-foot 
modern tunnel kiln capable of produc- 
ing large quantities of bisque fired ware. 
Kiln cold, cars empty, gas company 
revenue cut by thousands of dollars and 
Japs laughing up their sleeves. 

The fifth picture is a view through 
section of modern plant showing empty 
ware bins and symbolizing empty pock- 
etbooks. 

The sixth picture is the last word in 
automatic glaze spraying equipment 
with the power turned off. Here again 
the manufacturers of this expensive 
equipment have also been affected to- 
gether with their employees. 

The seventh picture is entrance to 
Ghost Kiln. This gaping hole repre- 
sents a large gap in consumer spending. 

The eighth picture is that of a ware- 
house. Finished ware gathering dust and 
a futile monument to the work hours 
it eo in this haven of free enter- 
prise. 

The final picture is that of the ship- 
ping department. Plenty of cartons, no 
orders. The final solution, I suppose, is 
that the American people give up their 
way of life, their high standards of liv- 
ing the paradox which we have of un- 
employment because of the cheap 
foreign produced imports, and agree to 
a 7-day workweek at $1 a day so that we 
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can successfully meet the competition 
which comes from abroad. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California for 
his able fight all through this year on 
behalf of the security of this country and 
our domestic industries engaged in com- 
petition with countries that have no 
minimum-wage laws, no wage-hour 
benefits, no laws against child labor. It 
is a tragic situation, and I congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman for bringing 
this to our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, following up what has 
already been said here this afternoon 
about the spreading of misinformation 
in the form of so-called official data, as 
a means of influencing the vote on the 
trade-agreements bill, I would like to call 
attention to another sample of it. 

I refer to the bald statement that 60 
million acres of cropland are devoted to 
producing farm commodities that are ex- 
ported. This would amcunt to nearly 20 
percent of all the land devoted to culti- 
vation of crops in this country. In fact, 
that is the assertion made by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. In the propaganda 
surrounding the trade-agreements bill in 
the House this figure of 20 percent was 
widely used. It was said that in 1957 
one-fifth of our farm acreage produced 
for export. 

This sounded good. If true, it showed 
the great importance of foreign markets 
to our agriculture. By implication it was 
also to show how important it was to 
extend the trade-agreements program 
for 5 more years and to authorize the 
President to cut what remained of the 
tariff another 25 percent. 

Two things were wrong with this 
propaganda if measured against the 
facts. 

In the first place the 60 million-acre 
estimate was a gross exaggeration and 
1957 was a record year. 

In the second place, it is taking in 
entirely too much territory to ascribe 
these exports to the trade agreements 
program. 

Now, as to the 60 million acres: This 
represents a vast exaggeration, as will 
become evident quickly if we look at some 
of the facts. The fact is that in 1956 
only a little over 11 percent of total farm 
production was exported, according to 
Department of Agriculture figures. This 
percentage is obtained by dividing the 
value of farm exports by the total value 
of farm production. In 1957 the per- 
centage rose to 1344 percent, the result 
of special circumstances. 

While 1314 percent is an unusually 
high figure, it still falls far short of the 
20 percent claimed by the propagandists. 
The question obviously is: If only 13% 
percent of total cash farm income was 
derived from export of farm products, 
why was it necessary to devote 20 per- 
cent of the cropland to this purpose? 

Total farm income has ranged from 
$33.2 billion to $34.3 billion in the 1954- 
56 period. 
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Farm crop exports in those year were 
much lower than in 1957. They 
amounted to $3.5 billion in 1956 and to 
only $2.9 billion in 1954. This compares 
with $4.7 billion in 1957. 

This means that during the 3-year 
period preceding 1957 a little less than 
10 percent of the farmer’s income came 
from the exportation of his crops. Now 
apply this 10 percent to farm acreage 
harvested and the 60 million figure drops 
to about 32 million acres. Cropland 
harvested in 1956 was 320,384,000 acres. 

The quality of the statistics and esti- 
mates used by the executive departments 
in their lobbying activities on the trade 
agreements bill can be inferred from the 
use they made of the agricultural export 
figures. 

They blew an acreage of 30-35 million 
to 60 million without blinking. 

This is not all. 

In 1957 the $4.7 billion of farm product 
exports contained $1.9 billion of exports 
under Government programs, such as 
Public Law 480. The commercial exports 
rose only from $2.4 billion in 1953 to $2.8 
billion in 1957. 

What did the trade agreements pro- 
gram have to do with the record ex- 
ports of $4.7 billion of farm products in 
1957? Yet these bloated statistics were 
used wantonly to support the extension 
of the trade program. 

I say that misuse of official statistics 
for lobbying or any other purpose by the 
executive departments is inexcusable and 
steps should be taken to stop the prac- 
tice. 

The other point is that imports of 
many farm products are free of duty. 
Coffee, for example, which has been in 
the forefront of all our imports in point 
of value, has been coming in at a level 
close to $112 billion per year. Cocoa, 
tea, bananas, spices, hides and skins and 
many other agricultural products pay no 
duty upon importation. These imports, 
of course, give rise to a similar amount 
of exports by supplying other countries 
with the necessary dollars. This part, 
very substantial, of our exports of farm 
products therefore can in no way be 
attributed to the trade agreements pro- 
gram. It represents at least 50 per- 
cent of our farm product exports. There- 
fore, it would be very much closer to the 
facts to say that some 15 million rather 
than 60 million acres of cropland are de- 
voted to the production of crops the ex- 
portation of which are relevant to the 
trade agreements program and the issues 
contained in it. 

I join with my colleagues in condemn- 
ing the executive lobbying that preceded 
and accompanied the consideration by 
the House of the trade agreements ex- 
tension bill. I join them too in calling a 
halt to the dissemination of highly in- 
accurate and distorted figures for the 
purpose of supporting and perpetuating 
a program that apparently cannot other- 
wise be justified. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with my colleague from California 
in discussing this matter of reciprocal 
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trade and compliment him for the very 
fine statement he has made today. The 
gentleman has referred to the activities 
of the Department of Commerce prior to 
the vote upon this bill. I should like to 
call to his attention and to the attention 
of the membership of the House that in 
the next few days there will be released 
from the Appropriations Committee the 
hearings on the Commerce Department 
supplemental bill. I commend to all the 
Members the hearings as they relate to 
the Commerce supplemental appropria- 
tion and particularly the inquiry that 
was made by the subcommittee on the 
activities of the Department in prepar- 
ing this propaganda. I can say to the 
Members that when they read this they 
will find that large sums of taxpayers’ 
money was used in the preparation of 
the brochures purely for the purpose of 
sponsoring the passage of this contro- 
versial bill. In these brochures was but 
one side of the story without telling the 
story as the gentleman from California 
has told it today as to why this bill should 
not have been passed. Thousands of dol- 
lars and many man-hours were used in 
the collecting of this material. I think 
the membership also will find in the 
consideration of this material that or- 
ganizations sponsoring the reciprocal- 
trade bill were furnished with copies of 
every brochure that they made in the 
Department of Commerce. In other 
words, the pressure groups were being 
provided with much of their material by 
the Department of Commerce at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the United 
States. It will also be found that there 
were times when this group would see 
that other outside organizations would 
request their Congressmen that these 
studies be made. It was a deliberate at- 
tempt to build up the pressure for the 
passage of this legislation. I hope that 
the Members will examine those hearings 
and see what has been done in them. I 
am delighted, too, to see on the floor to- 
day the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Smupson] who fought 
so valiantly in this fight and who offered 
the substitute bill, one that we could 
have lived with, certainly, and given some 
protection to American industry in this 
day and age. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the membership 
of this House would be interested in the 
reaction to the Commerce Department’s 
survey of Congressional Districts as it 
was reflected in the response from Dud- 
ley S. Ingraham, retired president of the 
Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn., in a letter 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The writer of the letter to Mr. Sin- 
clair Weeks says: 

I have been handed 1 of the 120 or more 
propaganda brochures that it is stated have 
been drafted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, This one being dated 
March 14, 1958, and entitled “Foreign Trade 
Impact Study—First Congressional District 
of Connecticut.” 


Mr. Ingraham continues in terms that 
give some indication of the profound in- 


dignation aroused by the foreign trade 
impact study that was launched as a 
crash program by the Department of 
Commerce for the very purpose of in- 
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fluencing the trade agreements legis- 
lation: 

I am shocked beyond mention that to sup- 
port your views your Department should 
prepare and present a document filled with 
misstatements and errors, plus a lot of un- 
necessary estimates when, had your Depart- 
ment desired to face the facts, the truth 
could easily have been obtained. 


Then, taking note of the list of im- 
portant manufacturers contained in the 
survey aS companies engaged in exports 
and also imports of products essential 
to their production, the writer continues: 

This list is obviously intended to show the 
direct personal reliance of these concerns on 
foreign trade, even finding it necessary to go 
abroad for essential materials or compo- 
nents. I have talked with officials (in most 
cases the presidents) of some 20 percent of 
the concerns you list, and every single one 
of them has stated that all, or a substantial 
part of what you said about them is false. 
In some cases what you have said is com- 
pletely and entirely fallacious * * * and in 
other cases untruthful in part as well as in 
the impressions conveyed. Every single one 
has asked where you got this information 
and stated emphatically that it didn’t come 
from them, 


“And that is what you hand to Con- 
gress,” Mr. Ingraham exclaimed. A 
little further on in the letter he added: 

I defy you, sir, to send a fair questionnaire 
to the 50 manufacturers on pages 16 and 17 
and report the truth. You have certainly 
misrepresented a large percentage of them, 
and yet you could have easily represented 
them 100 percent correctly had the Depart- 
ment of Commerce so desired. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a serious indict- 
ment indeed. Yet the false information 
included in these area studies, if the re- 
mainder may be judged by the one at- 
tacked by Mr. Ingraham, may have in- 
fluenced appreciably the vote on H. R. 
12591—tthe trade agreements bill—in 
the House. This is a disturbing thought. 
But beyond that there looms something 
yet more disturbing. 

Are our official statistics to become 
suspect and therefore worthless as bases 
for making judgments, whether in vot- 
ing or in shaping business and other 
policies? 

In a subsequent letter dated May 5, 
1958, to Mr. Henry Kearns, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, Mr. Ingraham goes into greater 
detail. Referring to the area study, he 
says: 

It is written obviously for the purpose of 
supporting the thesis that industry in the 
First Congressional District of Connecticut is 
not injured by imports, but to the contrary 
is tremendously benefited by exports. 

* . * . 

Going a step further, there is no indica- 
tion anywhere in this area study of the 
amount of employment displaced by im- 
ports, though a great deal of space is given 
to employment created by exports, * * * 
In short, this is clearly a propaganda bro- 
chure. 


Mr. Speaker, the expressions of indig- 
nation in these letters was apparently 
wholly justified and in fact have said 
what many of us have felt after exam- 
ining some of the foreign trade impact 
studies. 
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Read in the light of the above, the 
paragraph appearing in these studies in 
the introduction has a strange sound: 
In no field— 


It says— 
is there more urgent need for truth—and the 
whole truth—to the individual than in the 
subject of foreign trade—the topic which 
is growing to such widespread public in- 
terest this year. 


Each study also took advantage of the 
opportunity to educate the Congressional 
recipients by carrying a general message 
as follows: 

Without our Nation's exports—our sales to 
foreigners—we would have to shut down 
many of our plants. In 1956, the amount 
was $19 billion—$1 worth sent abroad for 
every $10 worth of movable goods produced 
and sold in the United States market. 

* . . . . 

Without our Nation's imports we would 
have a substantially lower standard of liv- 
ing. In 1956 we bought $13 billion worth of 
goods from foreign countries for use in pro- 
duction processes or for consumption to 
meet the needs of the American people. 
Most of these imports met demands which 
could not be supplied from United States 
sources, or only to a limited extent at in- 
creased prices. 


The fictitious educational character of 
this message can best be appreciated 
when we reflect that no one suggests 
that we do without our Nation’s exports 
or without our Nation’s imports. This 
appraisal of the brochure’s educational 
value can be reinforced when we analyze 
the statement that most of these imports 
meet demands which could not be sup- 
plied from United States sources, or only 
to a limited extent at increased prices. 

What the study did not point out but 
what it should have mentioned had it 
been true to its introductory declaration 
that in no field is there more urgent need 
for the truth—and the whole truth, is 
that most of the imports that meet de- 
mands which could not be supplied from 
United States sources are free of duty 
and therefore not affected by the trade- 
agreements program. 

The study makes the following ad- 
mission: 

It is not possible to count the things pro- 
duced, bought, or sold in an area which are 
ultimately exported or consist in whole or 
in part of imports. 


This is a frank admission, and is bol- 
stered by the further statement that the 
“Government counts of exports and im- 
ports are made only at the points where 
they leave or enter the country and such 
counts do not identify the place of ori- 
gin of the exported article or the place 
of destination of the imported article.” 

Having made these admissions the De- 
partment was undeterred in launching 
its crash program of area studies none- 
theless. For this there could be no ex- 
cuse since obviously no sound or reliable 
data could be produced under the 
method pursued except in the rarest 
cases. 

Therefore it must be clear that the 
reason for the studies was the hope of 
influencing the votes on the trade 
agreements extension bill. Whatever 
the studies cost, and that cost must 
have been in the tens of thousands of 
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dollars, was for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation before Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, like Mr. Ingraham, I too 
have been shocked by this undertaking 
of the Department of Commerce. Its 
obvious purpose passes the bounds of 
legitimate executive activities and suc- 
ceeds only in muddying the waters of 
legislation. That is why executive 
action of this kind has in fact been out- 
lawed. Any department that is guilty of 
such violation should be called to ac- 
count. 

I am glad indeed that this subject 
has been aired on the floor of this 
House. A festering sore has been grow- 
ing in our executive departments that 
deal with foreign trade policy in the 
form of rank and outrageous propa- 
ganda and it is high time that some 
antiseptic treatment be applied. I thank 
the gentleman from California for yield- 
ing to me for these comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confused. 

Here of late we have heard a great deal 
about reciprocity and reciprocal. We 
have been told we have reciprocal trade 
agreements. 
~ I thought I knew what these words 
meant, but just to make sure I checked 
them in Webster's dictionary, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I was right—Webster confirms 
this. 

These are the definitions I found: 

Reciprocal: 1. State of being reciprocal; 
mutual dependence, cooperation, etc.; also, 
a reciprocation; an interchange, return in 
kind, etc. 2. International trade: That rela- 
tion or policy as to trade or other interests 
“between countries under which special ad- 
vantages are granted by one side in con- 
sideration of special advantages granted by 
the other. 

Reciprocal: 1. Mutual; shared, felt, shown, 
or the like by both sides; as, united in re- 
ciprocal affection. 2. Corresponding to each 
other as by being equivalent or comple- 
mentary; as, the reciprocal obligations of 
capital and labor. 3. Interchangeable; con- 
vertible; also, inversely related. 4. Grammat- 
ical: Expressive of mutual relation; applied 
especially to pronouns. 5. Mathematics: 
Used to denote different kinds of mutual re- 
lation; often with reference to the substitu- 
tion of reciprocals for given quantities. 


Now, the confusion began, Mr. Speak- 
er, for across my desk came a State 
Department publication titled “Analy- 
sis of Renegotiation of Certain Tariff 
Concessions.” Well, I thought now I will 
find out how reciprocity works, for this 
was stirring news from the State Depart- 
ment. This is what I learned: 

Able negotiators of that agency have 
returned from another triumph of reci- 
procity and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—GATT. 

Five of our good neighbors and part- 
ners in the world free trade movement 
announced they would raise tariffs, and 
they did. 

In diplomatic terms, this was called 
the withdrawal of concessions previ- 
ously made. 

The State Department struck a blow 
for free trade by letting them do it. 

Of course, we pursuaded them not to 
raise all the tariffs they wanted to raise, 
and we obtained some new concessions. 

In two cases the new concessions con- 
Sist of agreements not to increase other 
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duties. In essence, our negotiators said: 
“You can raise your tariff on these 3 
items if you promise not to do it on 6 
others.” 

Now you see, someone else is confused. 
Either the State Department had better 
find out what reciprocal means, or Web- 
ster find out his definition is wrong. 

In the meantime let us hope that diplo- 
matic negotiators find out how to do a 
little old-fashioned horse trading. 

Mr. UTT. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I deeply ap- 
preciate his valiant fight on this bill 
along with other good American bits of 
legislation and to say that his presenta- 
tion is vigorous, forthright, and continu- 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California for 
his very fine statement, and I would like 
to associate myself with his remarks. 
The gentleman from Ohio just a moment 
ago talked about some brochures. I have 
one in my hand here from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which was furnished 
to me. This brochure was not furnished 
at my request; it was furnished at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this country 
to attempt to persuade me to vote for 
reciprocal trade as conceived in the ad- 
ministration bill. I do not know how 
much this brochure cost. I do know 
that the information in this brochure is 
shaded in the direction of reciprocal 
trade; I do know that the information is 
not fair to those who haye been hurt by 
reciprocal trade, and I do know that this 
is just part of the propaganda program 
which the Members of this Congress and 
the people of this country have been sub- 
jected to. 

Now, I might also point out to the 
House some other propaganda which has 
been used in connection with this par- 
ticular legislation and in this field of 
legislation. I read from the Chester 
(S. C.) Reporter of June 27, 1958: 

The United States-Japan Trade Council 
made public an analysis this week indicat- 
ing that South Carolina had sold $12,244,000 
worth of industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts to Japan in 1957. This is supposed to 
prove to us suspicious Sandlappers that re- 
ciprocal trade and, particularly, trade with 
Japan is a good thing. 

The so-called analysis was time to offset 
the stubborn opposition to the 5-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act now 
being offered by Senators THURMOND and 
JOHNSTON in Congress. It was also supposed 
to make v forget that cotton mills in South 
Carolina are in trouble because low-wage 
Jap textiles are wrecking the domestic mar- 
ket. 

There are two things wrong with the anal- 
ysis. The first is the identity of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council. When we 
ehecked up on it 2 years ago the council was 
listed with the Department of Justice as be- 
ing an agent of propaganda representing a 
foreign principal. The information on file 
also states that the council’s chief financial 
support comes from the Japan Cotton Textile 
Exporters Association of Osaka, Japan. And 
we naturally beware of a Greek bearing Japs. 

The second wrong with the analysis 
is the statement that the largest single item 
in that $12 million export figure was $9 mil- 
lion worth of fibers, mostly cotton. That’s 
the cotton the United States State Depart- 
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ment is allowing Japan to purchase at 10 
cents per pound less than mills in South 
Carolina or any other American mill can 
buy it for domestic processing. 

This is also the cotton that will come 
back to the United States in the form of 
manufactured and printed fabrics for sale 
at half the price of similar products from 
American mills. Furthermore, the whole 
value of South Carolina’s export to Japan 
would be wiped out if the cotton mills in 
this State were forced to close down for a 
single week. 


Not only was that one of the tactics 
which had been used in this iniquitous 
program, but I find also in connection 
with the tobacco and plywood industries 
a situation which is described in a letter 
that I have dated May 2, 1958, directed 
to me from the Stilley Plywood Co., of 
Conway, S. C. At this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that that letter may be 
included as part of my remarks at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

STILLEY PLYWOOD CO., INC., 
Conway, S. C., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. RoBErRT W. HEMPHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HEMPHILL: I am a tobacco 
grower in Horry County, S. C., and I also 
have an interest in a plywood plant at 
Conway, S. C. On April 14, 1958, I attended 
a meeting of Tobacco Associates at Raleigh, 
N. C., promoted by Mr. Charles Taft to sell 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Mr. Taft made many statements 
which he cannot substantiate. He deliber- 
ately failed to tell the southern tobacco 
growers the facts relating to tobacco pro- 
duction and exports under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

To identify Mr. Taft. He is a high sal- 
aried, professional lobbyist for the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy. This com- 
mittee has a reported budget of several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars. Its principal 
financial supporters are importers and large 
industrial concerns with interests in exports 
or production in plants abroad such as Ford 
Motor Co., with hundreds of millions invested 
in plants in England and Germany; Gulf 
Oll Corp., 70 percent of its 1956 production 
was abroad; Grace Lines, millions invested 
in foreign countries; International Har- 
vester Co., with 41 percent of sales from 
exports and overseas plants; International 
Telephone & Telegraph, 57.8 percent of their 
total sales from operations in foreign coun- 
tries; Standard Oil Company of California, 
59 percent of its gross production abroad. 
Mr. Taft represents the industrial giants 
which are financially able to build plants 
abroad to cash in on the low wages. How 
much genuine interest do you think this 
group has in the southern tobacco farmers? 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
which Mr. Taft lobbies to extend, has been 
in effect since 1934. Since 1947, the State 
Department has used the act to reduce the 
duty on thousands of American. imports, 
ostensibly for the purpose of increasing ex- 
ports by reducing foreign country restric- 
tions on imports from the United States. 
What reciprocity did flue-cured tobacco re- 
ceive under the State Department’s trade 
agreements? Between 1952 and 1957, United 
States flue-cured tobacco production dropped 
395 million pounds, or 30 percent; foreign 
production increased 553 million pounds, or 
48 percent; United States exports were 17 
million pounds less than 1951; and world 
exports of flue-cured tobacco increased 
105 percent. United States share of world 
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flue-cured tobacco exports dropped from 69 
percent in 1951 to 51 percent in 1956 and 
was even lower in 1957. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service publication, January 1958, 
titled, “Competitive Position of United 
States Farm Products Abroad” is the source 
of these figures. 

The Department of Agriculture in the 
same publication, page 30, says: 

“The major problems facing United States 
tobacco exports arise from actions taken by 
other countries. 

“Over three-fourths of all foreign tobaccos 
(excluding United States imports) entering 
international trade are covered by bilateral 
agreements, guaranteed purchase arrange- 
ments, preferential import duties, or other 
controls which virtually exclude United 
States leaf. 

“In some countries, including Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines, prices of do- 
mestic leaf are well above those received for 
comparable qualities of United States to- 
baccos. Self-sufficiency policies of these 
areas do not permit greater imports of 
United States leaf.” 

The Department of Agriculture, in its 
Foreign Agricultural Service circular of 
March 14, 1958, says: “Exports (tobacco) in 
1958 are likely to drop somewhat from the 
1957 level. Quantities of competitive to- 
bacco grown in other producing countries 
are likely to be larger than for 1957 (early 
reports indicate a near record crop of flue- 
cured in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland for harvesting early in 1958)." 

The Department of Agriculture, “Foreign 
Agricultural Trade” for November 1957, table 
7, shows that the tobacco leaf imports in the 
year July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957, amounted to 
$84,284,000. 

On April 15, 1958, Senator HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a report on international trade au- 
thored by Mr. Ken Miller. Mr. Miller says 
that Dr. Howard S. Piquet, Senior Specialist 
in International Trade of the Library of 
Congress, has expressed the view that the 
export of some of our products will be seri- 
ously hampered by the European Economic 
Community, but that goods needed to feed 
the Continent’s own industries, like “cotton, 
coal, scrap iron, copper, tobacco” will be 
unaffected. This statement confirms a well- 
known fact that many of the items we ex- 
port, such as tobacco, would not be affected 
by the amendment of Congress of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The decline in United States production 
of flue-cured tobacco, the increase in pro- 
duction t foreign countries, and the fail- 
ure of the United States to get its share of 
increased use of tobacco, are the direct re- 
sults of a policy pursued by our State De- 
partment in furtherance of hopelessly inter- 
mingled foreign aid and trade relations. 
This policy benefits only foreign producers. 
Until 18 months ago, the State Department 
and the foreign aid agencies, such as the 
ICA, maintained an agricultural extension 
program for flue-cured tobacco in many for- 
eign countries, including Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, et cetera. This program provided 
technical aid to the farmers in foreign coun- 
tries so that they could produce flue-cured 
tobacco to compete with the tobacco of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Florida in the world markets. 
The State Department policy was successful, 
world production of flue-cured tobacco in- 
creased 48 percent while United States pro- 
duction dropped 30 percent. How did this 
benefit the United States tobacco farmers? 
This p: has been continued; the State 
Department brings people to this country to 
study our agricultural processes and sends 
experts to the foreign lands to help increase 
the production of tobacco, A Department of 
Agriculture spokesman is my authority for 
my statement, 
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As a plywood producer, I know what has 
happened in my industry with reference to 
shipments, prices, and employment. The 
Japanese, operating with 1114-cents-an-hour 
wages, in the most modern plywood plants 
in the world, are shipping hundreds of mil- 
lions square feet of plywood to the United 
States each year to be sold at prices less than 
our cost of production. Domestic hardwood 
plywood shipments in 1957 were 117 million 
square feet less than in 1956. Employment 
is down and dropping steadily. There have 
been a number of hardwood plywood plants 
which have closed, maybe some in your area. 
The hardwood plywood industry is not the 
only one injured—others are textiles, petro- 
leum, coal, chemicals, pottery, glassware, 
watches, and many others. The Americans 
buy 60 percent of the flue-cured tobacco pro- 
duced in the United States. If the employ- 
ment in all the industries affected by im- 
ports returned to normal, Americans would 
buy more of our tobacco. If Mr. Taft and 
his associates are permitted to delude the 
public into accepting their fairy tale, then 
our tobacco industry will go the way of tex- 
tiles and hardwood plywood. Where will our 
States be then? Your jobs may be up for 
export by the free traders. 

Mr, Taft’s claim that only 28,000 jobs were 
lost because of imports does not coincide 
with the facts. Just a few days ago, Senator 
Payne, of Maine, pointed out that since 
1946, 345,000 Americans had lost their jobs 
in the textile industry alone. This is but 
one industry of the many injured by im- 
ports. The Department of Labor has been 
requested on numerous occasions to fur- 
nish figures on the number of American 
workers affected by import competition. 
The Department has repeatedly stated they 
are not in a position to submit a concrete 
estimate for numbers of workers which are 
displaced by imports. Mr. Taft’s statement 
is without substance and I am confident 
that he is well aware of this. 

Mr. Taft says 3,100,000 are employed in 
direct production for export and 1,400,000 in 
processing imports. Mr. Taft cannot support 
this statement by statistics. It has no fac- 
tual basis, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks said so before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, March 25, 1958. 

The proposal before Congress to amend the 
Trade Agreements Act to provide a minimum 
means of protection for the American worker 
will not jeopardize the jobs of anyone; it 
will help some to keep their jobs. The facts 
are these: 32 percent of the dollars used to 
pay for our exports are obtained from foreign 
aid, private investments, tourist travel, etc.; 
another 52 percent was earned from the sale 
of duty-free imports or imports on which 
there is only a token tariff; this leaves only 
16 percent of the total exports which might 
be affected by astronomically high tariffs. 
These facts establish one valid conclusion, 
Mr. Taft’s statement that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be extended or jobs will be 
lost, is just bunk. 

You and I are interested in tobacco ex- 
ports. I am also interested in maintaining 
employment for over 200 persons, some of 
whom have devoted the greater part of their 
lives to working with my family in our hard- 
wood plywood plant. The Trade Agreements 
Act has operated to my detriment, both as 
a tobacco grower and as a plywood producer. 
I have had to study both sides of the story. 
Mr. Taft came down here, treated us like a 
bunch of country boys, told us half-truths 
and exaggerations and thinks we are not 
smart enough to get the facts Here are the 
facts from one of your members, if you want 
more, write your Congressman or the De- 
partment of Agriculture for all the publica- 
tions on tobacco. We should not let some- 
body with nothing but a name bamboozle us 
into making a mistake. Study the facts, 
make up your own mind. I hope you will 
tell your Congressmen and Senators that you 
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want a true Trade Agreements Act which 
provides protection for American industry 
and workers and guarantees the elimination 
of restrictions by foreign countries on im- 
ports of United States agricultural products. 
Our mutual interests He in all the people of 
our State; we should act together to help 
all of the people as well as ourselves. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER A. STILLEY IIT, 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urr] I do 
not know whether he has any textile in- 
dustry in his district, but we, in the tex- 
tile industry, have suffered and we see so 
many dark clouds on the horizon because 
of Japanese imports and other imports, 
that I have every sympathy with him 
in connection with any industry he may 
have in his district, or any industry con- 
templated to be started in his district. 

I might say that sometime last year, 
about the first month I was up here, I 
wrote to the Department of State asking 
for some information about voluntary 
agreements. I tried to question the De- 
partment of State on why a country as 
powerful as the United States is, had to 
take dictation from a country which it 
had once conquered. I did not under- 
stand it then and I do not understand 
it today. The answers which I received 
at that time were most unsatisfactory 
and were typical of the shaded informa- 
tion that the Government of the United 
States has participated in; the Govern- 
ment, not particularly those benefiting 
by reciprocal trade, but branches of the 
Government themselves dealing shadily 
in order to put over this program. 

I should like to refer now to state- 
ments of Robert T. Stevens who was, I 
recall, one time a Cabinet officer of the 
United States, telling what has been 
done to the textile industry. I hope the 
gentleman from California will not mind 
my dwelling on the textile industry at 
this point, because I think it is symbolic 
of what is happening or what is going to 
happen to other industries. 

Since World War II, this is what has hap- 
pened: 

(a) Employment in the textile industry 
has declined about 345,000 jobs. 


That means 345,000 Americans who 
have been paying taxes, whose sons and 
daughters have been giving service to 
this Nation, who have dedicated them- 
selves to this country, who are the con- 
sumers and producers of this Nation, are 
out of jobs. I cannot understand how 
any program designed to do that to the 
American people could be supported by 
propaganda of the Government it- 
seit. 
Next he points out that 717 textile 
mills have closed. That means that 717 
different segments of that industry are 
out of business. I cannot conceive how 
the American Government could try to 
put American industry out of business in 
order to put someone else in business. 
He says that: 

The number of spindles in place in Amer- 
ican cotton mills has declined by 2,375,000. 

Imports of cotton textile yardage have in- 
creased from 15,962,000 in 1947 to 122,444,000 
in 1957. 

He goes on to say: 


Imports of woolen goods increased from 
4,635,000 square yards in 1947 to 32,313,000 
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square yards in 1957. The total value of all 
imported woolen manufactures increased 
from $33,100,000 in 1947 to $143,069,942 in 
1957. 


Mind you, Mr. Speaker, all this time 
that the State Department and some of 
the others are selling these industries 
down the river, these American people 
are paying taxes, are giving loyal citizen- 
ship, or, perhaps, are going out to the 
graveyards of this country from time to 
time to place a wreath on the tomb of 
some hero who fought, thinking that his 
Government and his people would con- 
tinue to be strong and continue to be free. 
He never thought that he would perpetu- 
ate a Government that would stoop so 
low as to use a department of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of shady or 
iniquitous propaganda. 

I also have a letter from the Wellman 
Combing Co. directed to me concerning 
wool, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this be included at this point in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter is as follows: 


WELLMAN ComerInc CO., 
Johnsonville, S, C., April 14, 1958. 

The Honorable Ropert W. HEMPHILL, 
Congress of the United States, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HEMPHILL: I very strongly op- 
pose the administration bill, H. R. 10368; 
or the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act for another 5 years, for many reasons. 

First and foremost, it is a further threat 
to the textile industry as it would give the 
President the power to cut tariffs another 
25 percent. I am opposed to any extension 
whatsoever unless Congress regains its con- 
stitutional obligation to control trade-tariff 
policy from the executive branch of Goyern- 
ment. According to our Constitution, Con- 
gress should control our trade-tariff policy. 

From the inception of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act it has not achieved the purposes 
it was intended to accomplish. Among 
other things, it has not helped to accom- 
plish world peace, or the general economic 
welfare of our country. In fact, the Trade 
Agreements Act has contributed to the 50- 
percent contraction of the wool textile in- 
dustry since 1946, which in turn has meant 
loss of jobs and financial insecurity for 
many of our people. As you are probably 
well aware, there has been a very rapid rise 
in imports amounting to over 700 percent 
since 1946, and this has, without question, 
been the contributing factor to poor busi- 
ness conditions and unemployment in the 
textile industry existing not only at this 
Moment but for a long period of time. 

The textile industry has been in a very 
critical position for quite a number of years 
due to our Trade Agreements Act. Our 
Government has encouraged imports of 
goods made by low-wage labor by reducing 
the tariffs to such a low point that it is 
practically impossible for us to meet this 
competition because of our higher wage 
scales. 

It is very disheartening that the Govern- 
ment responds so readily to foreign pressure 
while our industry, which is considered es- 
sential to national security and national 
health, has had to have such a tedious time 
gaining the tariff protection that it needs, 
and very justly deserves. 

I personally cannot see how anyone in our 
Government would allow imports from coun- 
tries with a much lower standard of living 
and lower wage scale, to come into this 
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country and thus jeopardize the domestic 
industries and the economic welfare of our 
people. 

I very strongly urge, and pray, that you 
will oppose H. R. 10368, 
P Sincerely, 

JOHN G. WELLMAN, 
Vice President, 


I want to read you an excerpt from 
a letter from a gingham mill in my dis- 
trict that is going to be put out of busi- 
ness. They are going to get rid of the 
few orders they have left, and then they 
will be through. The man who wrote 
to me is the president of the mill. I hap- 
pen to know that the people who work 
for this mill are the finest people in the 
world, They are the kind of people who 
go to church, who pay their debts, and 
who are loyal Americans. They have 
been working there for generations. 
Some of the families have been there as 
long as three generations. This is what 
he says about closing up this institution: 

I can’t find that our Government is pur- 
chasing any of our type ginghams in this 
country and the imports have wiped out any 
market that we had. Under the circum- 
stances there does not seem to be any other 
course but to shut up shop. Keep up the 
good fight though and one day they may 
realize what we have been talking about. 


What I am worrying about today is 
what the gentleman from California and 
others have pointed out, that while we 
are trying to tell them what they are 
doing to American industry, to Amer- 
ican purchasing power, and to American 
goodwill, by the time we close up textile 
and other industries up in New England, 
and some other industries I know about, 
it will be too late. 

I thank the gentleman from Califor- 
nia for taking this time and for going 
to the work and effort that went into 
the preparation of his remarks. I en- 
joyed his statement. 

I have heard of larceny by trick. The 
passage of the reciprocal-trade program 
was legislation by trick. The members 
of the committee were not a party to it, 
Iam happy to say. 

No; it was the policymakers in the 
State Department and in the Commerce 
Department, and the like. This is the 
same State Department that made the 
stupendous mistake at Suez. Someone 
ought to write a book, Suicide at Suez, 
and dedicate it to the Secretary of State. 

This, too, is the same Department of 
Commerce that spent thousands of dol- 
lars and thousands of man-hours put- 
ting out this brochure. 

I hope our remarks here today will 
have the desired effect. I hope we see 
no more pressure legislation in this or 
succeeding Congresses. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with interest to the discussion 
that has taken place here today. It 
deals with an important subject, that 
of foreign trade. It is inconceivable to 
me that anyone in his right mind would 
want to discourage freedom of trade, 
consistent with the economic well-being 
of the country. But in our approach to 
this rather complicated problem it seems 
to me we should strive to avoid extremes, 
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and that we should strive to keep the 
record straight. 

I think there is some justification for 
the criticism that has been directed at 
the executive departments because of 
some facts and figures that have been 
disseminated in support of a more lib- 
eral trade-agreement program. Let me 
give you an example of what I have in 
mind. 

It will be recalled that the figure of 
4% million has been widely publicized 
as representing the number of people 
employed in production of exports. It 
was quoted repeatedly as an official 
figure, usually without qualification, in 
newspapers and periodicals throughout 
the country. 

Alongside of the 41-million figure an- 
other was often given, It represented 
the number of workers who would lose 
their jobs if this country adopted free 
trade, as is advocated by some. The 
figure varied, but usually ranged from 
120,000 to 200,000. 

The juxtaposition of these figures had, 
of course, a definite purpose. This was 
to make the importance of exports bulge 
large as against the small damage that 
would result from a further lowering of 
the tariff. 

I have examined the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks in 
his appearance before that committee 
on February 17 did point out that the 
4% million allegedly employed in the 
export trade included beside those work- 
ing directly at production of goods for 
export also those indirectly so employed, 
plus those working in the import trade, 
directly and indirectly, plus those en- 
gaged in the first processing of all the 
imports. 

Such modifications somehow never 
seemed to catch up with those who 
quoted the official figures. 

It is significant, however, in apprais- 
ing these claims, that no official from 
the executive departments ever pointed 
out that half of our imports are free of 
duty and give rise, by providing dollars 
to other countries, to nearly a half of 
our exports. In other words, nearly a 
half of our total foreign trade is not af- 
fected by the Trades Agreement Pro- 
gram. Recognition of this fact would 
immediately have reduced the 44% mil- 
lion workers by about 2 million and this 
would leave 2% million. 

Since employment in the first process- 
ing of imports is also included there 
should be a further reduction, it would 
seem, This first processing would in- 
clude, for example, coffee-roasting, 
smelting of ores, tanning of hides, stem- 
ming of leaf tobacco, scouring and comb- 
ing of wool, canning or filleting of frozen 
fish, and so forth. 

Moreover, there is no justification for 
including employment in the first 
processing of imports in employment 
figures on foreign trade. If the goods 
were not imported they or their substi- 
tutes would be processed in this coun- 
try. If hides were not imported do- 
mestic hides would be tanned here in 
their place, and so forth. 

The number of workers engaged in the 
first processing of imports is an un- 
known figure. It appears nowhere in 
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the classification of employment reports 
issued regularly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It must therefore have been 
pulled out of the air. It might be as 
high as 500,000. If so, and if this figure 
were deducted from the remaining 212 
million workers estimated to owe their 
jobs to the exports that arise from our 
dutiable goods—which is all that can 
properly be counted—and to the imports 
of dutiable goods, the estimated em- 
ployment falls to 2 million. 

But even this 2 million figure is an 
exaggeration if we approach the esti- 
mate from another angle. 

Approximately 412 percent of our 
gross national product is exported. 
About 65 million workers are employed 
in producing our gross national product. 
Four and one-half percent of 65 million 
comes to 2,925,000. 

This would cover all aspects of our 
export trade. 

But nearly half of our exports, as 
already stated, are made possible—aside 
from foreign aid, agricultural assistance 
programs, and so forth—by our imports 
of items on the free list. This would cut 
the 3 million figure almost in half. 

We come up then with a figure of 
slightly over 14 million workers, not 
4% million, who owe their jobs to that 
portion of our export trade that would 
be affected by the trade-agreements 
program. 

This is only one-third of the 442 mil- 
lion so loosely claimed and publicized. 

Mr. Speaker, I am citing these facts 
not to minimize the importance of our 
foreign trade and the importance of the 
jobs that it generates, but simply to em- 
phasize how misleading some of the 
propaganda is which is used as sales 
talk, publicized as official figures, and 
which estimates appear to be some 200 
percent off the beam. It is obvious that 
the readers of the newspapers and maga- 
zines or the listeners to speeches quoting 
these figures seldom have sufficient in- 
formation available to them to question 
the accuracy of the statements. They 
are naturally inclined to accept them 
precisely because the figures are official. 
I think it is a great disservice to put out 
unsubstantiated and obviously exagger- 
ated estimates as figures for purely 
propaganda purposes, 

On the other hand, in the matter of 
displacement of workers by import com- 
petition, equally loose and irresponsible 
estimates were disseminated as official 
figures. In this instance, however, the 
damage was played down, far down. 
That only 120,000 people would be 
thrown out of jobs if this country adopted 
free trade can only be maintained 
through the rankest kind of guesswork. 
No one knows or can know what the 
impact on employment would be if we 
adopted free trade across the board. 

The original estimate was made sey- 
eral years ago by Dr. Howard Piquet of 
the Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. Dr. Piquet was careful to base 
his estimates on a half dozen or more of 
carefully selected assumptions that in 
point of reality made the estimate thor- 
oughly useless. For example, he as- 
sumed that the prosperity current when 
he made his estimate would continue. 
That is like saying that prosperity itself 
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will continue if you make the assump- 
tion that it will continue. By making 
the assumption that he did make, Dr. 
Piquet excluded the very condition that 
is at issue. Naturally, there will be few 
people thrown out of work by imports or 
anything else if prosperity continues and 
high employment, which he assumed, 
continues. The point at issue, however, 
is whether such prosperity could con- 
tinue if we lowered our tariffs as sug- 
gested. 

Considerations and questions of this 
kind about the estimate apparently did 
not occur to those who were anxious to 
minimize the effects of import competi- 
tion. This fact reenforces the evidences 
that they found it difficult to sell the 
new version of the trade program on its 
merits. Therefore, they resorted to these 
misleading assumptions, and they were 
widely disseminated as official figures. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize 
again the importance which I attach to 
the encouragement of foreign trade. I 
am prepared to support any reasonable 
legislation designed to facilitate and en- 
courage agreements to accomplish that. 
But I say again that in this approach 
we should avoid extremes. I still believe 
the Congress has some responsibilities in 
this field which we cannot and should 
not escape. 

Mr, UTT. Ithank the gentleman. 
Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join in compli- 
menting the distinguished gentleman 
from California in taking this time on 
this subject today. I think it is of par- 
ticular significance in the light of the ac- 
tion taken by the committee of the other 
body. I am hopeful that we will again 
have an opportunity to vote upon this in 
the House. I would like to comment with 
regard to the Commerce Department so- 
called study of the effect of the Trade 
Agreements Act extension on the district 
which it is my privilege to represent. I 
received this just last week. I find that 
it is completely inaccurate and is not 
based on any objective factual study. 
I merely wish to point out here in our 
State, which is the second largest wool- 
producing State in the Union, second 
only to the State of the gentleman from 
Texas, the impact upon the wool indus- 
try of foreign imports was not even 
mentioned. 

Ialso want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on bringing out the problems of the 
mineral-subsidy plan. That is no answer 
and these people will come to realize 
that. I have introduced a bill today to 
include a program similar to copper for 
the aluminum industry. They cannot 
stand by while their competitors are sub- 
sidized and be expected to survive and 
grow. They are faced with an importa- 
tion of 250,000 tons per year in a market 
of about 2 million tons or less. They have 
the same wage differential problem. It 
will cost about the same amount of 
money if it is enacted into law, in excess 
of $80 million. I intend to offer it as an 
amendment to the overall program when 
the bill is considered by the Interior Sub- 
committee, of which Iam a member. If 
the bill is considered favorably, alumi- 
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num should be included. In all probabil- 
ity other competitive products will be ad- 
versely affected. That is the trouble with 
such an approach. Actually we need a 
well-considered tariff to encourage do- 
mestic competition by allowing for wage 
differentials on imports. Such is essen- 
tial to preserve our American standard of 
living and jobs of American workers. 
I congratulate the gentleman and 
I hope we have an opportunity to vote on 
a sound foreign policy, on a policy which 
to my mind must be stated now with no 
5-year extension of the present law pro- 
viding for further cuts. Five years from 
now the remedy would be drastic whereas 
today we can enact a sound program 
without disturbing our foreign friends, 
and at the same time preserve our do- 
mestic production and the jobs of our 
people. Again I thank the gentleman for 
Teama to me and wish to congratulate 

m. 

Mr. UTT. Ithank the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for his continuing interest in this 
problem which means so much to the 
American economy. I want most of all, 
Mr. Speaker, to extend my deepest ap- 
preciation for the action of the Finance 
Committee of the other body in adopt- 
ing in practically its original form the 
House version of this proposal for the 
reenactment of our reciprocal trade 
agreements program. It is refreshing, 
Mr. Speaker, to know that there are 
some of the elected officials in the Con- 
gress who regard their loyalty to their 
Nation first of all and to their constitu- 
ents by the exercise of their independent 
views and untrammeled viewpoints in 
the defense of America. 

The action of the Senate was refresh- 
ing indeed, and it should restore the 
feeling of the American people that the 
Congress is interested first in the wel- 
fare of the people and not in this busi- 
ness of promulgating a one world 
proposition. 

The only comments I have to make 
are to clear up some points made by 
distinguished speakers here as to the 
cost of certain items which the State 
Department published in violation of 
the law covering their appropriations, by 
printing certain pamphlets. 

Mr. Speaker, during the months imme- 
diately preceding the consideration by 
the House of H. R. 12591, the so-called 
reciprocal trade bill, several publications 
were issued by the Department of State, 
bearing on the merits of the trade agree- 
ments program and no doubt distributed 
with the idea of influencing the legis- 
lation. 

One of these pamphlets was called “To- 
gether We Are Strong.” It was nothing 
more than outright propaganda in sup- 
port of GATT and the OTC—the pro- 
pored Organization for Trade Coopera- 

on. 

An examination of this publication 
shows it to be completely biased in favor 
of freer trade. It peddles exclusively the 
one side of this highly controversial issue. 
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Yet the State Department used moneys 
appropriated by Congress from public 
revenues to pay for the writing, print- 
ing, and distribution of this misleading 
tract. 

The actual cost has been reported by 
the State Department as $4,274.88. The 
total run was reported as 60,000 copies. 
Distribution was made to Members of 
Congress, colleges and universities, na- 
tional and local organizations, and key 
individuals. This is in violation of the 
Department's use of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost was not large 
as appropriations go. However, a pri- 
vate organization would find the cost 
considerable as measured by its more 
moderate budget. The objection, of 
course, is not so much to the cost as it 
is to the wholly biased character of the 
publication. For example, on page un- 
der the title “World Trade Affects You,” 
it is asked, “How would you be affected 
if the United States stopped trading 
with other nations?” 

Then a horrid picture is drawn of 
what would happen under those circum- 
stances. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the State Depart- 
ment must have aimed its propaganda at 
grammar school mentality when it made 
up this booklet. That is about what the 
Department seems to think of the Mem- 
bers of this body. No one advocates or 
suggests shutting off all imports. To 
indicate or to assume that this is the 
‘issue is simply to falsify it and to try to 
deceive the readers. 

The tract says, in the event trade were 
cut off; that there would “be no coffee 
on your breakfast table, nor cocoa, nor 
tea.” You would not be able to buy 
“chocolate or tapioca, or Brazil or cashew 
nuts.” Also, spices like pepper, cloves, 
mustard, etc., would “just about vanish 
from your pantry shelves.” In addition, 
“olives, olive oil, lobsters, tuna fish, 
sugar, figs, bananas and dates” would be 
More expensive “and sometimes your 
grocer” would not “have them at all.” 

Not anywhere did the booklet point 
out that most of these items are on the 
free list. Any honest exposition of the 
facts distributed for public consumption, 
for the guidance of Congress and the 
education of college students could not 
possibly have overlooked so important a 
fact. By listing these free-list items and 
warning that we would be deprived of 
them if we stopped importing is, of 
course, to distort the issue and reflects a 
desire to deceive, crude as the effort was. 

As usual the pamphlet sings the 
praises of exports but is completely 
silent on what happens when imports 
cause unemployment. The final impact 
of the treatise is to the effect that our 
foreign trade is an appropriate pawn of 
diplomacy. Domestic industry and agri- 
culture are to be regarded as expendable 
ammunition stored in the State Depart- 
ment’s armory, to be used in the game of 
international politics. 

Mr. Speaker, this pamphlet, Together 
We Are Strong, is not the only piece of 
literature of a biased and propagandistic 
character put out by the State Depart- 
ment during the course of the trade- 
agreements legislation. Another docu- 
ment was produced, called Facts About 
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Foreign Trade. The estimated cost was 
$850 for 10,000 copies. This one was 
also sent to Members of Congress but 
otherwise did not have as broad circu- 
lation as Together We Are Strong. 

A third publication that was issued 
about the same time was entitled “How 
a Trade Agreement Is Made.” I have no 
figures on the cost of this item nor on 
the number of copies printed. However, 
its character is of a kind with the others. 
It gives an idealistic account of the 
process of making trade agreements. 
One commentator, reviewing the publica- 
tion, had this to say: 

The Department is to be congratulated on 
the thoroughness of its job. 

However, in making this exposition the 
Department was probably unaware of the 
thorough manner in which it also confirmed 
the many bitter complaints lodged against 
this very system by numerous domestic pro- 
ducers who have experienced the results of 
the organizational features described in the 
brochure and the airtight procedures pur- 
sued in making a trade agreement. 

* » . . . 

“How a Trade Agreement Is Made” might 
just as appropriately be titled “How the 
State Department, Through the Trade Agree- 
ments Legislation, Drove Congress From the 
Hill.” 


The publication gave no hint of the 
many objections that have been raised 
against the procedures pursued in 
making a trade agreement, and yet those 
objections are a central part of the con- 
troversy about the trade program. 
Again, as in the other publications, a 
reader - would come away with only a 
partial view of the subject and the issue. 
We cannot legislate on the basis of this 
type of information nor can the public 
and the colleges gain a balanced view if 
they accept the propaganda fed to them 
from official sources as representing the 
truth. 

It is my firm conviction that no more 
such publications should be issued unless 
they undergo a vast change and present 
a balanced account of the facts and drop 
their propaganda purposes. 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I gather from the 
gentleman’s statement that the gentle- 
man agrees now, as he has in the past, 
that it is the purpose of agencies of 
Government to disseminate information 
as long as they disseminate facts. The 
thing the gentleman objects to is that 
instead of the State Department giving 
facts in these reports—and other agen- 
cies of the Government likewise—they 
hand out only information favoring the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
which they were trying to get the Con- 
gress to adopt. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe the gentleman 
will recall in one of my special order 
speeches prior to the vote on the floor 
of the House I said that if a 10-year-old 
youngster of mine would put out a state- 
ment of that kind I would take him out 
tothe woodshed. They just assume that 
the American people are uninformed and 
have no rights that the State Department 
need consider seriously. 
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Again I thank the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The thing that 
amazes me most about the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
the extremely childish arguments that 
have been presented by the advocates in 
the State Department, in the Congress, 
and leaders of both parties, arguments 
which, in my judgment, insult the intel- 
ligence of any American citizen. 

The first argument was that the pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1934 with the 
idea of preventing wars and preserving 
the peace of the world. When in the 
industry of the world have we had more 
wars than we have had ever since the 
enactment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act? I do not know of a 
single day, month, or year since 1947 
that there has not been war in some part 
of the world; yet the advocates say we 
have got to have it because it stops war— 
a perfectly childish argument. Taking a 
page out of Hitler's book: The bigger the 
lie and the more often it is repeated, the 
more people are going to believe it. 

There is absolutely no relationship 
whatsoever between the peace of the 
world and the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. As a matter of fact, it is exactly 
the opposite. 

Then the second argument, perfectly 
childish also—a lot of people were taken 
in by it—is that we have to have it in 
order to make friends. Let me ask the 
gentleman, When has the United States 
of America had fewer friends in the 
world than we have right now? I repeat, 
when have we had fewer friends than 
we have now? 

I heard a new description of an ~ 
American recently. He is a guy that 
sends all of his money to Washington 
so that it is distributed all over the world 
so that his fellow-citizens can be bombed 
out in Lebanon, spit on in Venezuela, 
kidnaped in Cuba, ridiculed in London, 
and laughed at in the Kremlin, because 
all they had to do is to stand by and 
pick up the pieces. You see now what 
has happened in Iraq. 

The other thing that amazes me is the 
extreme hypocrisy indulged in by the 
leading advocates of this measure. You 
take the people who went down and 
voted for this extension, they practiced 
the utmost of hypocrisy. Unless their 
interests were taken care of for the most 
part, the copper people, the oil people, 
and a few more, unless their interests 
were taken care of from the standpoint 
of being protected, they would not go 
down the line and vote for it. In other 
words, take care of me—to hell with 
everybody else. 

For example, the Farm Bureau sent 
telegram after telegram saying, “You 
should vote for this measure because it 
is good for the farmer.” ‘Tell me, will 
you, of any group in the United States 
of America that enjoys a greater pro- 
tection than do the farmers or any 
group that has received more protection 
from the Government of the United 
States of America than the farmers. 
They have their protection—to hell with 
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everybody else. So they went down the 
line and voted for it. 

I have been a Member of this body for 
16 years, and I resent the manner in 
which this thing was forced down the 
throats of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. In the 16 years I 
have been in Congress, when the history 
of the reenactment of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is put down in the 
books, it will go down in the books in 
history as a scandal a thousand times 
worse than the Teapot Dome scandal 
from the standpoint of using the public 
Treasury and using the taxpayers’ 
money in order to bribe Members of 
Congress, section by section, State by 
State, to get this thing through. I re- 
sent this, and Iam surprised at the Con- 
gress of the United States, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, following 
that system whereby practically every 
resource that the taxpayers made avail- 
able to various agencies of the Govern- 
ment was used in the manner it was. I 
daresay that from January 1 of this 
year the employees of the Department of 
Commerce did nothing else except dig up 
propaganda in favor of extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
I dare say that the vast majority of the 
employees of the State Department did 
the same thing. As a matter of fact, 
I think that is where they got the 41⁄2 
million employees whose jobs are de- 
pendent upon this act. This is true of 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of State, and various other 
divisions of this Government. 

In my District they got out a beautiful 
brochure about the great things that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
doing for my District, how many jobs 
were dependent upon it. They had the 
preliminary pages in there like they did 
with the other people. I will tell you 
what they found in my District. They 
found where a little newspaper had a 
very small circulation in a foreign coun- 
try. They found that was advantageous 
to my District in Wisconsin. That is 
how far they went in order to show 
there was some relationship between my 
district and the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In my 
opinion that was a crime, and I think 
when the history of this ignominious act 
is spread upon the pages of our history 
books, many of the Members are going 
to regret their vote, particularly so 
when they find out what an effect it 
has had on the industries in the dis- 
tricts they represent. 

Mention was made of the textile in- 
dustry. That reminds me of the man 
who is being investigated by a com- 
mittee of another body, and if you will 
take his record, the only way he could 
stay in business was to mislabel his 
products and not report income taxes to 
the Federal Government in order to 
compete with foreign competition. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me, and I wish to congratulate him 
for focusing the attention of the people 
of America on this ignominious act. 

Mr. UTT. I appreciate the remarks 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. He 
knows that I agree with him on this 
subject. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr] for yielding 
and to congratulate and compliment him 
for making possible this free discussion 
of this very important subject today. Of 
course, I was greatly disappointed at the 
action taken by this body when that 
subject was before us several weeks ago, 
particularly—and I ask you to believe— 
not because we were defeated but be- 
cause of the fact that that which turned 
into defeat or, in reality, a route, oc- 
curred on the basis of developments of 
the last few hours preceding the vote. I 
was greatly surprised, and to the extent 
that that is a good way to handle legis- 
lation, I accepted it as a fact, not desired, 
but necessary to the passage of the bill. 
Anyone who suggests, though, that the 
administration does not know what it is 
doing, that those who support this legis- 
lation do not know what they are doing, 
is, I respectfully say, to the gentleman 
from California, a mistake, because it 
must be known, it is obvious, it is ap- 
parent that what we are doing is invit- 
ing foreigners to take over a large seg- 
ment of the economy of this country; 
that our Department of State, in manip- 
ulating the operation of these so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements, have and 
are creating a situation that means that 
permanently, for all time in the future, 
the foreign nation which is able to get 
a portion of our American market is to 
have that business permanently. In- 
deed, we read from time to time that 
foreigners are loath to set up a sales 
organization in the United States; they 
are unwilling to develop their plants 
overseas until they are assured that once 
having secured a portion of our market 
here in the United States it will be theirs 
even though, in fact, it causes unemploy- 
ment in this country. And it is that 
which I deplore. I deplore the fact that 
the manipulators in our Department of 
State may go abroad and make deals 
which they call reciprocal but which, in 
fact, are not. They make deals which 
turn out in the long run to be adverse to 
our interests, to cause unemployment 
here, to cause suffering here, and yet un- 
der those circumstances I deplore the 
fact that our Government protects those 
workers in foreign fields by giving them 
an assured market here. And when they 
use a department of the Government and 
permit that department to spend unau- 
thorized sums in excess of $50,000 to pre- 
pare propaganda telling me, a Repre- 
sentative of a sovereign portion of our 
United States, a Congressional District, 
what is good and what is bad for that 
district, and they do likewise to you, and 
they use the money which was never au- 
thorized by the Congress for that pur- 
pose, because I pride myself in thinking 
I know what is best for my district, as 
you have a right to pride yourself in be- 
lieving you know what is best for yours— 
I say it is wrong for the executive branch 
of the Government to operate so that 
they become mere propagandists in favor 
of these foreign workmen as contrasted 
with men who are unemployed right 
here at home. 
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And I deplore the fact that the lead- 
ers of the great labor organization, the 
AFL-CIO, stand under Mr. Reuther and 
call for the passage of what they term 
a Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, even 
though individual unions, one after an- 
other, come to us and ask us to disre- 
gard the recommendations of the heads 
of the union and to support that which 
they think their own local union be- 
lieves is necessary. I deplore that be- 
cause I, among other things, recognize 
this story from the U. S. News & World 
Report of July 11 in which the Ameri- 
can investor is described as a mainstay 
of Britain’s economy. The writer goes 
on to state that 2 out of every 5 autos 
made in Britain today are produced by 
firms financed by the United States: 

Two American firms, Ford and General 
Motors, loom large in Britain’s auto in- 
dustry. 


In addition: 

United States-British partnerships domi- 
nate key British industries. 

British subsidiaries of United States firms 
employ upward of 340,000 workers. Sell 
goods worth $214 million annually. The 
boom in British exports draws heavily on 
United States financed industry. 


That, Mr. Speaker, means that we in 
the United States provide the capital to 
build up the industries abroad and then 
do as we announced 10 days ago, reduce 
the duties here, including the duties on 
automobiles in order to cause unem- 
ployment in Michigan. How foolish, 
how ridiculous can we be? Why do we 
not stand up and protect the American 
workman in his job here, so long as he is 
making things which we can make best? 
That is why I say that these agreements 
are not reciprocal. They are agree- 
ments made to carry out politically ex- 
pedient ideals which are developed in 
the Department of State. They have no 
relation to the realities of the American 
economy, of making this the bulwark of 
democracy for the world and making 
the United States the arsenal to keep 
us strong here. 

That is why I hope that the amend- 
ments which were agreed to in the Fi- 
nance Committee on the Senate side 
may become a part of the law of the 
land so that hereafter we may have 
more trade and healthier trade amongst 
the nations of the world, but trade 
which I respectfully urge and ask shall 
be advantageous to all. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Simpson], called attention to the auto- 
mobile imports and the movement of 
American capital to Europe for the pur- 
pose of producing automobiles. Only a 
short time ago the Ford Motor Co. 
bought another 220,000 shares of stock, 
for a total holding of almost half a mil- 
lion shares of stock of the Simca Motor 
Co, in Paris, France. The Department 
of State and the ICA very obligingly 
then guaranteed their investment in 
France against confiscation by the 
French Government, up to between $312 
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and $4 million on their capital-stock in- 
vestment and guaranteed convertibility 
of currency up to $6,990,000; in other 
words, 200 percent on the Ford Motor 
Co.’s investment in the Simca Motor 
Works in France. 

The Ford Motor Co. is not moving into 
Paris, France, into the Simca Motor Co., 
without being assured somehow, some- 
way, someplace, that the duties on auto- 
mobiles are not going to be increased. 
They are preparing to import them into 
the United States, as well as automobiles 
from Britain which are manufactured 
in large numbers. 

We also find the World Bank a few 
days ago lending $37 million to a private 
power company in Japan, the Kansai 
Power Co. of Japan to expand their 
electrical production to produce more 
low-cost products to flood the United 
States. We also find that the company 
at Eisenach, Germany, East Germany, 
the state-owned automobile industry, is 
shipping its first load of Communist- 
manufactured automobiles to the United 
States, a load, as I recall it, of about 100 
automobiles which will be coming in 
from Communist East Germany to the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. UTT] and to the 
Members of the House that while I am 
not for high inflexible tariffs, we must 
have a tariff in this country that repre- 
sents the differential between the cost of 
production by American labor and by 
foreign labor, a tariff based upon cost of 
production, to take care of the differen- 
tial that exists between the two. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, may I say to 
the gentleman that that was the purpose 
of appointing a Tariff Commission in 
1916, and the purpose of the law in 1921, 
to determine what should be the point of 
protection of American industry against 
low foreign wage imports. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. That is exactly 
right. That is what has happened to 
that loophole in the bill by which some- 
one could short circuit the Tariff Com- 


mission. It has been done constantly 
and consistently since. The gentleman 
agrees with that? 

Mr.UTT. Yes. 


Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement and for yielding to me. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in commending my colleague 
from California [Mr. Utr] on his forth- 
right stand in the statement he has made 
today. 

It is interesting to note that the advo- 
cates of reciprocal trade point as their 
authority to those early doctrines of free 
trade which were popular about a hun- 
dred years ago. There is only one thing 
they forget to do. They forget to require 
the three things the advocates of free 
trade said were essential for free trade 
to exist in the world. 

The first is that there should be peace 
in the world. Never since a reciprocal 
trade act has been suggested has there 
been a condition of peace. You may say 
we have not had a fighting war, but we 
have had a cold war, and the cold war 
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has been as expensive as a hot war, and in 
many cases more. 

The second thing the advocates of free 
trade said were essential for free trade 
to exist in the world is that all nations 
must have a common medium of ex- 
change. You do not have to have more 
than a first-grade education to realize 
that hardly any two nations of the world 
have a common medium of exchange. 
We who think we have the finest medium 
of exchange in the world have only to 
travel a few miles north, past the Cana- 
dian border, to find that our money, 
while it may have a low value here, can- 
not even buy a similar quantity of 
money on the other side of the border. 
So that the second requirement which 
they say is necessary for free and re- 
ciprocal trade has never existed. 

Then the third thing, one which I re- 
fuse ever to accept, and I am surprised 
that a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress have ever accepted it, is that there 
must be a willingness of all peoples all 
over the world to live on the same stand- 
ard of living. Since when has the Con- 
gress of the United States ever had the 
temerity to go out into the highways and 
byways, in the 435 Congressional Dis- 
tricts of this Congress, or in the States 
represented by the 96 Senators that sit 
in the body on the other side of the Capi- 
tol, and say to the American people, 
“What you should do to take care of free 
trade is bring your standard of living 
down to the standard of living of all peo- 
ples all over the world.” We brag about 
the fact that we have the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. 

I think it is necessary that the Mem- 
bers of the House take another look at 
this whole subject. I am delighted at 
what happened in the Senate Finance 
Committee. I hope that after some of 
the Members of this body have heard 
from the people back home, those 938 
who stood up and were counted a few 
weeks ago will find their ranks are 
swelled and that we will be able to change 
what happened on the floor of the House. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Urr] for yielding to me. I have often 
wanted to say some things that are close 
to my heart, and I think this is an op- 
portunity to do so. 

First, I want to compliment our col- 
league because it sometimes takes a lot 
of courage to say things and do things 
that should be done. I think it is rather 
unfortunate that some of this time was 
not given to us when we had the debate 
on the floor on June 10. At that par- 
ticular time I made the statement, and 
I repeat it, I am in favor of reciprocal 
trade agreements on one condition— 
that they be reciprocal. They have not 
been. History proves that. I repeat 
what some of my colleagues have already 
said on the floor today. We need some 
kind of trade agreements. Perhaps, we 
can call them equalizing trade agree- 
ments. It would probably require a com- 
plicated formula. But, our predecessors 
in the Congress long years ago realized 
that tariffs were a very complicated 
problem. So they properly and very 
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rightfully formed and authorized the 
Tariff Commission. Now what is the 
Tariff Commission supposed to be? The 
Tariff Commission is supposed to be an 
arm of the Congress, and is supposed to 
function in that way and give us infor- 
mation. I can say this and I believe 
many of you can also say it on many 
occasions they have collected informa- 
tion coming from our various districts 
and they have passed this information 
along, but what have they received? 
They have received a rebuttal from the 
State Department. I am wondering, my 
friends, if it is not time that the Con- 
gress began to take some of its preroga- 
tives back into their own hands. I made 
a statement in a newsletter which I 
publish every 2 weeks and send to my 
constituents. I have some very good 
friends in a few of the States and I took 
the liberty of sending one to a friend 
of mine out in Phoenix, Ariz., which is a 
long way from my home. But, I think 
one paragraph in his reply is enlighten- 
ing and I want to read it to you. 

He says: 

Why would the executive branch be so 
anxious to continue reductions of tariffs to 
the detriment of small industries? Yet, the 
administration has been acting like they 
wanted to help commercial west coast fish- 
eries while Japan was and is shipping in 
canned fish that has reportedly closed the 
tuna-packing Plants in some areas. Also, 
the tuna have been taken faster than they 
can reproduce, of course. 


Here is an interesting comment from 
this friend of mine who is a good thinker, 
and a conservationist, by the way: 

Anyway, the more I see a bit more of 
government in operation, the less I can un- 
derstand how we can hope to survive 20 
years from now. Surely we cannot keep run- 
ning up the national debt to pay for things 
every little prescure group wants and keep 
taxing everyone to subsidize so greatly a few 
groups that are getting major portions of 
the nondefense tax dollar. 


That is an involved sentence. But, I 
know what my friend was trying to say. 
Are you people in the Congress really 
doing the job that was assigned to you 
or are you letting the Department of 
State do it? I would like, if the gentle- 
man will permit, to say this much. I 
would like to refer to a story that all of 
us read while we were in high school. 
You remember the story of Rip Van 
Winkle and how he went to sleep for 20 
years? It has been a little over 20 years 
that we have been asleep. Somebody 
else has been running our business for us. 
They have done the job that we are sup- 
posed to do. We have no tuna fish 
packing plants in the Fifth District of 
Indiana. We are landlocked: But, we 
have a lot of water there and we have 
jack salmon floating down the stream 
and some catfish. I can appreciate what 
this means to the tuna industry on the 
east coast or the west coast wherever 
it may be. We have a glass industry in 
our district. Only last week I attended 
a breakfast with some colleagues from 
the four Midwestern States of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. At that 
time they were talking about this rede- 
velopment program that has been pro- 
posed by some Members of the Congress. 
I said it is good to a degree, but why are 
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you so concerned with plugging up one 
hole and leaving a dozen other holes 
open? They want to help the economy. 
They want to help the workingmen. We 
all do. The man who was speaking was 
a member of the UAW-CIO. When I 
sat down another one of the labor lead- 
ers came over. He was also from the 
CIO, but he represented the textile work- 
ers. He said, “I wish to goodness”—and 
he whispered this to me, but I am saying 
this out loud—“I wish to goodness that 
the automobile workers would find out 
before it happens to you what happened 
to us.” I said, “We are going to have an 
awful lot of automobiles imported from 
abroad.” Ido not object to that if they 
are good. But, I do object if we are sub- 
sidizing them and sending automobiles 
in to compete with our automobile work- 
ers and our automobile factories and to 
compete with our own economy. We 
have five rather large automobile indus- 
tries in our district. Many others would 
like to come down from Michigan. 

Do you know why they want to come 
down to Indiana? They are coming 
down at the rate of 9 or 10 a month 
because of unusually high taxes imposed 
upon those people by the Governor of 
that State. Read the record. We wel- 
come them to Indiana, but we do not 
want those automobile factories to be- 
come ghost factories like the closed pot- 
tery factories are becoming today. So, 
Mr. Speaker, I compliment our colleague 
from California for bringing this to our 
attention. I hope others will add their 
experiences, too. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I want to point out to the 
gentleman from Indiana who spoke about 
foreign cars coming into this country 
that in a recent bill there is an item of 
$40 million for the manufacture of 
trucks—Army trucks—in Japan. 

We have auto workers out of work in 
Michigan and in Ohio, yet $40 million 
of the American taxpayers’ money is be- 
ing spent in Japan to build trucks there 
for the Army. In those trucks there will 
be no Timken roller bearings, no bodies, 
no United States steel. All the Members 
on the floor of this House know that the 
materials for the manufacture of those 
trucks will not be made in this country, 
and to that extent adds to our own un- 
employment—trucks being purchased 
with $40 million of American money that 
has been accumulated out of the workers 
of America and exported for jobs of oth- 
ers in other nations while our own unem- 
ployment increases, 

Mr. BEAMER. If the gentleman from 
California will yield further—— 

Mr. UTT. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. Our colleagues from 
Ohio forcefully illustrated what I have 
stated and what our colleague from Cali- 
fornia pointed out. 

Let me give you the experience of a 
company in my District. We have in our 
District one of the very large tire fac- 
tories that also manufactures plastic ma- 
terials for airplanes and various indus- 
tries. They employ, normally, 500 peo- 
ple. They are down at the present time 
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to 225. The sales manager of that com- 
pany told me they had submitted a bid 
on an Air Force contract but they found 
that it went to two Canadian firms. He 
said further they had information that 
the reason it went there was because 
there was unemployment in Canada. 

I contacted some of the very high 
officials in the Air Force and asked about 
it. What do you think they said to me? 
They said: 

We have been advised, we have been in- 
structed to give some of this business, maybe 
all of it, to Canada because they have unem- 
ployment up there. 


I asked, “Do you mean to say we do 
not have unemployment in the Fifth 
District of Indiana and other districts 
when but 225 men are working in 1 
concern where normally 500 would be? 
Is that reciprocity?” 

Then the Department of Commerce 
wrote me a very nice letter. We got 
busy. They said, “Canada buys as much 
from us as we buy from them.” 

That is fine. But I replied that some- 
thing we should not forget is the fact 
that we have 12 times as much popula- 
tion as Canada, that although they are 
good friends of ours does that mean we 
should have to buy 12 times as much 
from them as they buy from us? 

I recall, too, the case where some 
American experts were employed by 
Canada to do some spraying. But the 
only reason they were employed was be- 
cause the Canadians could not find any 
similar service in their own area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members to whom 
I have yielded time may have permission 
to revise and extend their remarks, and 
that all Members who so desire may 
extend their remarks on this subject at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the State Department and Com- 
merce Department have informed me 
that the most flagrant violations of the 
voluntary trade agreements by any coun- 
try was that of the breaking of the volun- 
tary trade agreements by Japan on the 
importations of velveteen cloth. The 
greatest velveteen industry in the world, 
the Merrimack Mills, is located in my 
District. The Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co. was the first large textile industry in 
America, 

A year ago I was fortunate enough to 
secure the help and support of the State 
Department in getting a voluntary trade 
agreement drawn up between the United 
States and Japan as to the number of 
yards of velveteen cloth that would be 
imported into this country. Not long 
after this agreement I had to protest, 
caution, warn, and call attention to the 
fact this agreement was violated by 
Japan in that thousands of yards of 
velveteen were being sent into this coun- 
try over the agreed quota. Nothing was 
done to enforce the terms of the agree- 
ment. In fact at first the Departments 
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would not even agree the agreement con- 
tract was being violated in spite of over- 
whelming facts. Finally it was agreed 
some action would be taken to bring Ja- 
pan into line. 

According to Japan, the violators were 
not the Japanese but rather the trans- 
shippers. 

Of course, this argument not only does 
not hold up, but it also does not remedy 
or solve the problem. Month after 
month, no action was taken by the De- 
partments to correct this devastating im- 
portations of velveteen in violation of 
the trade agreement. The agreement 
meant nothing to Japan except that the 
door was open for unlimited shipments to 
the American market. Inaction by the 
Departments encouraged Japan to go on. 

I give great credit to the Department 
of State for its action with reference to 
the Japanese voluntary trade agreement 
regarding velveteens a year ago, but I 
condemn both Departments for what 
happened to the velveteen industry in 
America during the past year. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from California for this timely dis- 
cussion by him of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and also the other Members who 
have spoken so forcefully. 

The textile industry has been greatly 
injured by these trade agreements. It 
has been stated a subsidy has been given 
to the mineral industry. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that no subsidy has 
been given to the textile industry. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, has been 
done for the textile industry. I pray the 
other body will provide help in time to 
save the textile industry from utter ruin. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I compli- 
ment the gentleman from California on 
his appraisal of American export trade 
under present administration policies. 

I have consistently opposed the exten- 
sions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act. Industry in my District has suf- 
fered severely under this regulatory pro- 
cedure. The Tariff Commission has con- 
tinued to hold a deaf ear to pleas of in- 
jury by industries having to curtail or 
cease entirely their operations. 

The propaganda influencing passage 
of this act was well organized and well 
financed. Even the agencies of govern- 
ment resorted to unusual means to sell 
groups the idea that our prosperity and 
our international respect depends upon 
free trade. 

Nothing has created an awareness of 
the Congress of excessive imports as has 
the recent falloff in employment among 
American laborers. It is becoming quite 
apparent that our people cannot enjoy 
full employment while the local market 
places are flooded with products made 
abroad by cheap labor. 

If we remain at peace with the world 
I predict that our foreign aid and trade 
policies will cause an unemploymet sit- 
uation in America such as we have never 
experienced in peacetime. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House of Representatives passed the 
measure which extended to the great 
Territory of Alaska an offer of full and 
equal membership in our Federal Union, 
political considerations were of para- 
mount but unvoiced importance. 

That this vast and wealthy area of 
Alaska, populated largely by the har- 
diest American pioneer stock, was in all 
fairness and equity entitled to full state- 
hood was but secondary in the deliber- 
ations of many Members. Some Mem- 
bers were blinded to principle by one 
glaring fact: that the measure, which 
excluded mention of the sister Territory 
of Hawaii, was politically advantageous 
to the Democrat Party. 

Most Members familiar with party 
alinement in these two Territories are 
aware that, when Alaska sends its repre- 
sentation to the Capitol, it perhaps will 
strengthen the Democrat Party in both 
Houses. 

The admission of Hawaii, however, ac- 
cording to most political analysts, would 
not produce such unanimity of political 
representation. 

I do not mean by this, Mr. Speaker, 
that Hawaii's delegation to Washington 
necessarily would be solidly Republican. 
Actually, there is as much chance of its 
sending a Democrat delegation to Wash- 
ington as there is of its electing Repub- 
licans to the Senate and this body. 

But because there is a chance, no mat- 
ter how great or small, that Hawaii 
would select one or more Republicans to 
represent her in this and the other body, 
some will oppose her admission into the 
Union. 

It is unfortunate that parliamentary 
separation of the bills proposed for the 
admission of these two Territories pro- 
duced the party split that it did and 
temporarily, at least, denied statehood 
to Hawaii. 

I believe it necessary to point these 
facts out in order that the American 
people may better understand why many 
Members of Congress who voted against 
the admission of Alaska would support a 
measure guaranteeing statehood to 
Hawaii. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
final vote of 209 to 166, in which this 
body voted to allow the admission of 
Alaska, a majority of the Republican 
Members voted in support of the meas- 
ure. They did so in complete awareness 
of the threat their action posed to their 
own party. 

In short, they placed principle above 
party. 

The House of Representatives has 
given consideration to the admission of 
Hawaii as a State on previous occasions. 
The merits of the proposal have received 
long and careful thought, investigation, 
hearings, floor debate, and a vote has 
been taken on a number of occasions. 
The record also will show that this pre- 
vious action lends great strength to our 
appeal for favorable action this year. 
Let me just point out briefly: 

Back in the 80th—Republican—Con- 
gress, when the House passed the first 
bill to admit Hawaii, the vote was: 

For the bill, Republicans, 141; Demo- 
crats, 54; total, 195. 
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Against the bill, Republicans, 56; 
Democrats, 77; total, 133. 

Thus we see that the bill passed by the 
majority of 195 to 133. This favorable 
sentiment in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has not diminished over 
these intervening years. The sentiment 
for statehood for Hawaii has gained 
steadily throughout the country. The 
interest and the hopes of the good Amer- 
icans in the Territory has increased with 
each passing year. During the same 
time the progress of the Territory, eco- 
nomically, culturally, commercially, con- 
tinues to move ahead thus qualifying her 
more and more for the responsibilities of 
statehood. 

In 1953, and I should say during an- 
other Republican Congress, the 83d, the 
House again expressed its will in a roll- 
call vote on this matter. The vote then 
was: 

For the bill, Republicans, 177; Demo- 
crats, 97; total, 274. 

Against the bill, Republicans, 37; 
Democrats, 100; total 137. 

This indicates that, with the passage 
of time, the issue grows stronger and 
stronger for the admission of Hawaii. 
This majority, 274 to 137, is even 
stronger in 1958 than in 1947. 

It will be noted from the voting statis- 
tics that a majority of Republicans voted 
for statehood for Hawaii in the 80th 
and 83d Congresses, and during this 
Congress a majority of Republicans 
voted for statehood for Alaska. But in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses, a majority 
of Democrats voted against statehood for 
Hawaii, whereas this year they voted for 
Alaska 


It would seem to me that the Demo- 
crats—in order to show that the possi- 
bilities of partisan politics on their part 
is not a fact—should support and allow 
the House to consider a bill for Hawaiian 
statehood at this session of Congress. 

The Territory of Hawaii and its people 
long have been American in custom, civ- 
ilization, and other respects, but have 
been denied many of the privileges ex- 
tended to the citizens of our 48 States. 

When the time comes for this House 
to vote on Hawaii’s admission to the 
Union, it is my sincere hope that the 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
will forget party politics as did the Re- 
publicans who extended the hand of 
friendship and union to Alaska. 

I want the overwhelming majority of 
our fellow Americans who are earnestly 
waiting and hoping that Congress will 
open the door to Hawaii this year to 
know that. 

The Democrat Party has it in its power 
the ability to give us the Hawaii bill this 
year. It has been pending since the 
early days of this Congress, 1 year ago 
last January. There has been plenty of 
time. Hearings, discussion, debate, and 
votes have been held through the years. 
Hawaii is still waiting, keeping the faith, 
paying her taxes, hospitable to all who 
visit the beautiful islands, and now she 
has seen her younger sister enter the 
door, and it now appears the door is 
slammed shut. Who closed that door, 
Mr. Speaker? Will it open again? Will 
it open again this year? There is still 
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plenty of time. It did not take us but a 
few days to admit Alaska. Hawaii has 
had longer hearings, longer debate, 
longer time of waiting. She has grown 
through the years. She has grown in 
the American tradition. She was our 
first outpost and bore the first attack in 
World War II, shed the first blood in the 
greatest war in which men ever fought. 
She has had her place at our side for 
more years than I can remember, in 
trouble and joy, in war and in peace; 
now it is definitely up to us to meet our 
obligation. This obligation is inescap- 
able. We say “Yes, Hawaii, you are wel- 
come as one of us,” or we fail once more. 
Let us open the door. Let us admit 
Hawaii. Let us do it now. 

If this is done, Mr. Speaker, these 
United States will have been made 
stronger not by the addition of only 1 
State, but by the addition of 2 States, as 
proud and worthy of our heritage as any 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] expected to be 
present this afternoon. Unfortunately 
he was called to the White House for a 
very special session, and that is why he 
cannot be here. 

I ask unanimous consent that he may 
extend his remarks immediately follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision having been made to admit Alaska 
to statehood, justice and fairness demand 
that the Congress should without delay 
now admit Hawaii. 

Hawaii has been held waiting at the 
threshold for many years, and yet it 
qualifies more than any of our posses- 
sions for statehood. It has wealth and 
population sufficient to support more 
than adequately the increased demands 
of statehood. 

And it has a greater claim through its 
historical background. Hawaii was an 
independent country, and it voluntarily 
gave up its old allegiance to become a 
part of the United States. Its whole aim 
has been to become a part of our coun- 
try, to share its fortunes, whatever they 
might be. It has answered every call 
made either for money or troops in our 
hours of need. 

It is extremely important to the 
United States, located in the Pacific 
where it is a great military bastion. It 
is thoroughly familiar with our republi- 
can form of Government. 

Hawaii had every reason to expect to 
become the 49th State. That has been 
denied it by Congress. Justice now de- 
mands that it be rewarded with state- 
hood, and that action should be taken be- 
fore we adjourn; and it can be if the 
party which controls Congress is really 
desirous of doing so. 

We must not forget that what we do 
for Hawaii will have a profound impres- 
sion upon the great Asiatic world. Jus- 
tice and fairness demand prompt action, 
. As one who served as a member of the 
first Congressional committee under 
Senator King, of Utah, to study Hawaii's 
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admission to statehood in 1937, I know 
that Hawaii meets all the essential 
qualifications. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the question as to whether 
statehood for Hawaii will be considered 
this year rests squarely in the lap of 
the Democratic Party, which has charge 
of all legislation. 

Since the Alaska statehood bill has 
cleared all the hurdles and been signed 
by the President, there is no reason why 
Hawaii should not become the next 
State in the Union. 

For many years the question of grant- 
ing statehood for Hawaii has been be- 
fore the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. The bill passed the House. 
The bill has had completed hearings. 
There seems to be a reluctance on the 
part of the leadership and the majority 
Members to do anything at all about even 
considering or permitting the Insular Af- 
fairs Committee to consider the question 
of reporting statehood for Hawaii. It was 
my motion in the committee that placed 
Hawaii before the full committee. It 
seems now there is a definite effort to 
block its consideration in the 85th Con- 
gress. Certainly there is no sympathetic 
attitude for the consideration of Hawaii. 
I say that in consideration of statements 
made by the majority leader in the House 
and by the Delegate from Hawaii. I 
quote from the hearings of July 9, 1958, 
for the committee when the question of 
statehood was under discussion. The 
Delegate from Hawaii said in part, and 
I quote: 

As we draw down to the closing days of 
the Congress of the United States, there does 
not appear in my judgment, supported by 
the judgment of the Members of the Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle, that it is 
distinctly dangerous to take Hawali state- 
hood through the calculated risk you will 
face in the parliamentary procedure today. 


The majority leader of the House, in 
speaking on July 9 in a special order, had 
this to say: 

It is my hope and expectation that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will make the resolution admitting Hawaii 
as a State of the Union the first order of 
business in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Iam looking forward to the admission 
of Hawaii next year. 


The subcommittee chairman on the 
Hawaii statehood bill, according to the 
press, indicated there was little chance 
for Hawaii this year. 

Mr. Speaker, it is quite plain fhat the 
majority party will take the necessary 
steps to see that Hawaii is not admitted 
as a State in the 85th Congress. I pre- 
sume the decision has been made by 
those high in the Democratic council. 
It apparently is their policy not to con- 
sider Hawaii this year. 

There are those who want some more 
hearings. I suggest that we have hear- 
ings piled up in the Interior Committee 
6 feet high that has exhausted all of the 
ie surrounding statehood for Ha- 
wan, 


I am sure the majority leader must 
know that in the 86th Congress there 
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will be new personnel, there will be quite 
a change on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. He does know that 
it requires a new bill, prolonged hear- 
ings, and the usual delays that have oc- 
curred repeatedly in the last 12 years. 
It does mean a delay. It does jeopardize 
and set back the chances of statehood 
for Hawaii. 

The majority leader will find that the 
Republican members of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee would be far 
in the majority in supporting statehood 
for Hawaii. The bill can be reported. 
It can pass only, however, with the 
green light being given by those who 
are responsible for the legislation in the 
House. I am keenly disappointed that 
the Delegate from Hawaii, the majority 
leader of the Democratic Party, and 
others in the Democratic committee on 
policy have made the decision that Ha- 
waii should not become a State in 1958. 

The country and all public polls show 
an overwhelming support for statehood. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur recently 
said: 

Hawaii should become our 50th State. No 
sophistry of political manipulation should 
delay the conferring of full status of citi- 
zenship on this loyal and devoted commu- 
nity. 


Mr. Speaker, the door to statehood has 
been opened by the admission of Alas- 
ka—why should we not admit Hawaii 
now—hearings have been completed; no 
roadblocks by those in charge of this 
legislation should prevent the House 
from working its will. 

Mr. Speaker, I would strongly recom- 
mend a special session be called by the 
President to pass Hawaii statehood in 
the 85th Congress unless action is taken 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
participate in this debate may have per- 
mission to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the action of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois in arranging this time today so that 
a good many of us can comment on this 
Hawaii statehood matter. Ido not know 
anything about the partisan politics of 
it, but the prompt admission of Hawaii 
as the 50th State of the Union is, I 
think, of the greatest importance from 
the standpoint of our national interest. 
I voted for the admission of Hawaii when 
we passed it in the House twice before. 
I voted for the admission of Alaska a few 
weeks ago. If Alaska had not been ad- 
mitted, the situation would not be so 
serious. But Alaska having just been 
admitted by the action of this Congress, 
for us now to do nothing about Hawaii 
is to injure ourselves in a very vital and 
important part of the world, at a very 
crucial moment in history. 

For it says to a billion and a half peo- 
ple watching us in Asia that we regard 
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Hawaii as second rate to Alaska, although 
it is infinitely better qualified for state- 
hood than is Alaska today—from the 
standpoints of population, wealth, devel- 
opment, demonstrated capacity for self- 
government and self-support. Nobody 
can deny that. For what reason is it 
considered second rate—unless because 
of racial differences? 

In Asia the peoples today are in tur- 
moil. At this moment the turmoil is 
most acute in the Middle East. Tomor- 
row it may be the mainland of China 
moving against Formosa. Growls are 
coming out of North Korea against South 
Korea; North Vietnam is again threat- 
ening South Vietnam. If this Lebanon 
and Iraq eruption boils up in the Middle 
East, I shall be surprised as I said here 
2 weeks ago, if there is not violence and 
an outbreak of war in 2 or 3 spots in the 
Far East also. 

The billion and a half people of Asia 
are on the fence, choosing sides. To 
which side are they going to go? It 
largely depends on whose word they 
think they can count on. Will it be the 
Communist world’s or the Free World’s 
led by the United States? For us to have 
admitted Alaska, which I believe will one 
day become qualified, and then to do 
nothing about Hawaii, which proved 
long ago that it is already well qualified, 
would be taken all through Asia, as a 
slap in the face not just to Hawaii but to 
all the people out there who are not of 
the Caucasian race. 

The weakest spot in America’s armor 
around the world is racial discrimina- 
tion. It will take a long time to soften 
and eliminate it here at home. It is a 
difficult task; that is bad enough. But 
Hawaii is a place where we can do some- 
thing right now on this sensitive issue 
that would not injure anybody here at 
home and that can only be of great bene- 
fit to everybody. To admit Hawaii into 
the United States as a state right now, 
will demonstrate to a billion people who 
are making up their minds which way 
they are going to go in a struggle which 
will determine our own survival, that we 
do believe what we talk about, that we 
practice what we preach, and that they 
can count on the United States to stand 
by its basic policies and principles, re- 
gardless of geography and regardless of 
color. 

Mr. Speaker, there are four compel- 
ling reasons why Hawaii ought to be ad- 
mitted at once. First, the military 
reason. Hawaii is our main base in the 
Pacific Ocean, facing Asia where almost 
anything can happen. Will it be a more 
secure base if Hawaii is a state? Or if 
it has been refused statehood, and its 
people are hurt and more or less resent- 
ful because they have been discriminated 
against? Do we want to create a problem 
such as the British have in Cyprus, a 
powerful military base in the midst of a 
hostile or at least a disillusioned and 
lukewarm population? 

The second reason is economic. We 
have just listened to a discussion of our 
problems in international trade. Our 
greatest potential markets of the future 
are across the Pacific. Are we to have 
this Asia trade card right in our hands 
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and fail to use it? It seems to me in- 
credible. Are we always to be behind our 
enemies in waking up to the facts of life 
and taking advantage of them? 

The third reason is political. I have 
spoken about that. Do we not want to 


win this struggle for the hearts of peo- 


ple? The thing that jars an American 
throughout all Asia today is that so 
many people there think they cannot 
count on our word. Several of us had 
lunch today with a distinguished visitor 
from a southeast Asian country. Talk- 
ing about the Middle East conflicts, he 
said, “Most of us in Asia want to be with 
you, but we think you waver too much 
and too often. You encourage us to take 
a strong stand on your side, then some- 
thing comes along and you waver or hesi- 
tate. Maybe you are wavering now over 
Lebanon or Iraq. We donot know. But 
if your position is clear and just and firm, 
we will stand with you.” 

To admit Hawaii is the kind of thing 
that will mean more to such people than 
endless quantities of propaganda. 

Then there is the moral reason. When 
Hawaii adhered to the United States as 
a Territory in 1898 it was a voluntary act 
of her own. In the agreement the United 
States made a commitment, pledged our 
word, that as Hawaii became qualified 
she would be admitted as a State. Ha- 
waii has made good. When are we to 
keep our word? Or are we a nation that 
does not keep its word? 

Whether from the military, economic, 
political, or moral standpoint there is 
only one answer we can make on this is- 
sue—we must vote during this session to 
give Hawaii statehood. 

With the world situation so acute as 
it is at this moment, it seems to me we 
are denying ourselves one of the most 
powerful weapons we could have in the 
cold war involving the whole earth, the 
majority of whose people are not white. 
We are hurting ourselves more than any- 
one else if in the next few days this 
measure is not brought before the two 
Houses of Congress and speedily passed, 
so that everybody, everywhere, will know 
that they can trust the United States, 
and that it stands not for color but for 
principle. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has made a most valuable 
contribution to this discussion. I per- 
sonally know of his long experience in 
the Orient and his knowledge of affairs 
in that section of the world. We cer- 
tainly should listen to him. 

In the 80th Congress when this bill 
came up and his help was needed he very 
courageously got out of a sickbed to be 
here on the floor of the House and helped 
fight for statehood for Hawaii. I am 
most happy to know that his ardor 
through the years has not been dimmed. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I, too, want 


to thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
taking this time to call this important 
matter to the attention of the House as 
well as the people throughout the coun- 
try. I cannot understand what reason 
the leadership of this House now has 
for not bringing the problem of Hawaii 
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before the House. How the House might 
work its will is a question, but certainly 
it is an issue that has been fully studied. 
Hearings have been held. There is no 
reason why the House should not be 
given an opportunity to debate the issue 
and then see where we go from there. 

I should like to comment that the situ- 
ation of Hawaii certainly was a great 
deal more appealing from an economic 
standpoint for statehood than that of 
Alaska. I was one who voted for state- 
hood for Alaska more on potentialities 
than actualities, In fact, from an actual 
standpoint a case could not have been 
made for Alaska, but I believe the poten- 
tialities and the jump ahead that would 
be given to Alaska through admission to 
statehood warranted that action. But as 
far as Hawaii is concerned, it has a 
mature economy. The people are paying 
money into the Federal Treasury. They 
are a mature population. 

They certainly are entitled to self- 
government. The argument that was 
used, and there was some validity to it, 
in my opinion, was the fact that neither 
Hawaii nor Alaska were contiguous to 
the United States. Of course, that argu- 
ment now falls by the board. The Aleu- 
tian Islands, which extend farther out 
into the Pacific than Hawaii, will be part 
of the new State of Alaska. So the argu- 
ment of contiguousness was decided 
when we voted on the problem of Alaska. 
I do not understand and I do not be- 
lieve the people of this country under- 
stand the action of the leadership of this 
House in not bringing the issue of Ha- 
waiian statehood to vote. I think it is 
very important that the gentleman has 
taken this time to call this to the atten- 
tion of the people and give others like 
myself an opportunity of adding our 
voice to ask what the leadership has in 
mind in not permitting the issue of 
Hawaii to come before the House of 
Representatives. 

Hawaii is a shining example in a trou- 
bled world of how people of varying ra- 
cial and national backgrounds can work 
and live together in peace and harmony. 

There the descendents of Americans 
from the mainland, native Hawaiians, 
people from many nations of Europe, 
from China, Japan, Korea, and the Phil- 
ippines all speak English, and are as- 
similated to the American ideal and to 
the American way of life. 

In a rapidly contracting world, Ha- 
waii can well serve as a bridge of un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the nations of the East. 

The well-deserved grant of statehood 
to Hawaii should have a lasting and 
favorable effect on American foreign re- 
lations with Japan, the Philippine Re- 
public, Korea, free China, as well as all 
nations in that part of the world. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. We all know 
how the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] fights for the principles which 
he believes are right on the floor and we 
welcome him to our group of people who 
want to fight for statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it to be an error, unintentional no doubt, 
on the part of my colleagues who have 
said that the leadership of this House 
is responsible for the statehood bill not 
being before the House. Actually, the 
opposition in the committee to the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill is nonpartisan—or 
perhaps bipartisan might be the better 
word. I would like to call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the fact 
that Hawaii has the greatest concentra- 
tion of Communistic power of any area 
in the United States. Everyone knows, 
unless we shut our eyes completely to 
the facts, that Harry Bridges is probably 
the most powerful Communist figure in 
the United States who ranks second only 
to William Z. Foster, the chairman of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. Mr. Bridges has complete con- 
trol of a disciplined, militant Communist 
organization in Hawaii numbering about 
25,000 people spread out in the key in- 
dustries in Hawaii. Just within the past 
week or two, Mr. Bridges again demon- 
strated his political power and his eco- 
nomic power over the islands by con- 
ducting a sugar strike in the islands that 
brought about an economic loss of some- 
thing like $63 million. He is aided and 
abetted by the Communist union known 
as the United Public Workers Union 
headed by Mr. Henry Epstein, another 
well-known identified Communist having 
a membership in the vital industries of 
Hawaii such as the waterworks and the 
transportation system. These two men 
fairly well control the politics of Ha- 
waii. At the present time in the lower 
house of the Hawaiian legislature, con- 
sisting of 30 members, 22 of those mem- 
bers were elected with the political aid 
and assistance of Mr. Harry Bridges, the 
ILWU, the UPW, the Communist Party 
of Hawaii, the Communist Party of the 
United States and Communist Interna- 
tional organization. 

If Hawaii were to be granted state- 
hood there is no question in my mind 
but that the Senators and 1 or 2 Rep- 
resentatives elected from the Territory 
of Hawaii would be elected only with 
the aid of the Communist Party, Mr. 
Bridges, William Z. Foster, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, and the whole group of Commu- 
nists who are centering their attention 
at the present time upon the political 
area and the economy of Hawaii. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman from California 
yield that I may ask a question of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why is not 
that a proper subject for the House to 
debate and consider? If those charges 
are true, let us bring them out on the 
fioor of the House and debate them. 

Mr. PILLION. That is what I am 
doing right now, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. My ques- 
tion is, why not bring this on the floor 
of the House for debate and let the 
House work its will? 

Mr. PILLION. Because we have had 
no hearings on this particular phase of 
statehood in our committee. I under- 
stand the distinguished chairman of the 
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subcommittee intends to have hearings 
in Hawaii on this subject this coming 
fall. I hope to be able to attend those 
if they are well prepared and if the 
committee does not go over there for 
socializing or a fraternizing trip, and if 
I were sure they would go there with 
a well prepared set of hearings. I am 
sure the House would have that material 
brought to it in proper form under such 
circumstances and then we can properly 
and fully consider the effect of com- 
munism on the political life of Hawaii. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I am sorry, I must 
yield some of my time to others. My 
time is running out. I cannot spare the 
gentleman from New York any further 
time. 

Mr. PILLION. I am sorry I cannot 
continue telling this distinguished body 
further particulars of the Communist sit- 
uation in Hawaii because it would be 
most enlightening. I thank the gentle- 
man for the time he did yield me. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Unfortunately I do 
not have much time remaining and I 
must yield to others, but before I do I 
must say we all realize that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PILLION] has 
been an outstanding foe of communism 
all his life; and we do know that he is 
genuinely concerned with the problem as 
it exists in Hawaii. 

However, it would seem to me on the 
basis of the arguments he used that 
is all the most reason why we should 
consider taking Hawaii into the Union 
for the simple reason we all realize how 
vital Hawaii is to our defense and what 
a great amount of war equipment and 
defense equipment we have stationed 
there. So it seems to me, using the 
same arguments and the same kind of 
reasoning, we should bring Hawaii under 
Federal control so we could protect our 
own interests in the islands and our own 
people’s interest in America’s future. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. I think every- 
one here recognizes that ever since I 
have been a Member of the House of 
Representatives, five terms, and as an 
individual citizen for a long time prior 
to that, I have been in favor of the ad- 
mission of both Alaska and Hawaii, the 
only two incorporated Territories of the 
United States, into the sisterhood of 
States. 

I have made a careful study of the 
history of the admission of the 35 States 
that have come into our great Union 
since the Thirteen Original Colonies 
joined to form it, and I can say to the 
Members of this House that there has 
never been an argument made against 
either Hawaii or Alaska that has not 
been made against others of the 35 

States. 

: I feel that this House should be given 
an opportunity to work its will. I can 
say to the Members of the House that 
I am fortunate in having a district lo- 
cated close enough to Washington so 
that I can get home almost every week- 
end. Even though the folks in my Dis- 
trict have no financial interest in either 
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Alaska or Hawaii as individual citizens, 
there is not one issue before the Congress 
that has caused so much interest and 
concern among the rank and file of the 
people of this country as statehood for 
these two great Territories. Over this 
past weekend on two occasions I was con- 
gratulated, and through me the Mem- 
bers of Congress were congratulated, on 
admitting Alaska into the sisterhood of 
States. 

The question is in the minds of the 
people, Why is not Hawaii being con- 
sidered immediately following Alaska? 
The Senate, I am informed, was sup- 
posed to consider the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill immediately following the 
Alaskan statehood bill. The House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has moved that bill from the sub- 
committee to the full committee. We 
have one bill ahead of it. I know that 
there is sufficient time. After all, if you 
will look at the record, it was 5 weeks 
from the time the Speaker recognized 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] on the question of privilege 
under which the Alaskan statehood bill 
was brought to the floor of the House, 
until the President signed the bill. Let 
us not be naive and think we are going 
to get out of here on the 31st of July. 
This Congress will be here until almost 
the 1st of September, I feel certain, and 
there is plenty of time for the House to 
work its will. As the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] pointed out, we 
have more at stake as far as our inter- 
national relations are concerned with 
the admission of the Territory of Hawaii 
than we did with the Territory of 
Alaska. 

There are some people who are watch- 
ing very closely what we will do with 
Hawaii because they have the feeling 
that despite the fact they are better 
qualified by every standard you can take, 
Hawaii is eligible for statehood and 
could take her place in the sisterhood of 
States, the only reason we are not bring- 
ing it up is because of color. It is my 
good fortune to have in the Hawaiian 
Islands many friends. They may have 
as ancestry an oriental background, but 
there are no more devoted American 
citizens than you will find in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. I think we should as a 
Congress realize that there is probably a 
tremendous analogy to be drawn be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands, a Territory 
of the United States, and the Island of 
Cyprus, a possession of the British 
Crown. There in the Hawaiian Islands 
in World War II and in Korea, even 
though they were the first target, there 
has never been an instance of sabotage, 
there has never been an instance of any 
of the people who lived in those islands 
being disloyal to this country. The men 
who went from those islands into the 
armed services have one of the finest 
records of any unit in America, not only 
in World War II and in Korea, but in 
American history. Our military men 
are free to go anywhere in the islands 
and are welcome, whereas. in Cyprus 
where the British have a strong military 
post it is almost a daily occurrence to 
pick up the papers and find out that 
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military men of the British units have 
been killed. 

The idea of the item that has been dis- 
cussed as far as communism is con- 
cerned is one that should be thrashed 
out on the floor of the House. The only 
question that we have as Members of this 
House to decide is whether or not J. 
Edgar Hoover knows more about com- 
munism than some people who claim 
they find Communists under every bed. 
For myself, I will take the word of J. 
Edgar Hoover. In his opinion the Com- 
munist threat in Hawaii does not exist. 
He does not deny that there are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in Hawaii, 
as there are in every one of the other 
States. If that were the only test we 
should have a bill before the Congress 
now to disfranchise all of the people of 
the State of New York, because in that 
State there are more Communists than 
there are in all of the other States of the 
Union and in all of our Territories and 
possessions put together. I hope the 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
work its will on the Hawaiian statehood 
bill in this session. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has made a fine contribu- 
tion. I know from his long years in the 
committee that he has given very close 
attention to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Byrne]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a pleasure for me to associate my 
remarks with those of my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHEERAN]. 

Mr. Speaker, some of my colleagues 
have raised questions in the past about 
subversive activities in Hawaii as an ex- 
cuse to oppose statehood. Let me call 
the attention of the House to the consti- 
tution of the islands which lays down 
safeguards against subversion more 
stringent than ever before included in 
enabling legislation. 

There is a provision, for example, that 
no person who advocates the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States or of Hawaii shall 
be qualified to hold any public office of 
trust or profit. 

I might point out also that the war 
record of the Hawaiian people has been 
excellent. During World War II, there 
was not a single case of sabotage by a 
Hawaiian civilian. The 100th Infantry 
Battalion and the 442d Combat Team 
from Hawaii, composed of so-called Jap- 
anese-Americans, together formed what 
Gen. Mark Clark called the most deco- 
rated unit in the entire military history 
of the United States. 

During the Korean war, Hawaiian 
battle casualties were more than three 
times, percentage-wise, above the rest 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hawaiian people are 
American. They deserve rights granted 
to all American citizens—particularly 
the right of statehood. 

Mr. Speaker, many times during the 
years I have visited cemeteries. The 
most recent time was on Memorial Day in 
our own Arlington Cemetery. I was 
there when they brought back the un- 
known soldiers, and the thought oc- 
curred to me that either one of them 
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could have been a Hawaiian soldier. In 
1937, too, I went across the Atlantic 
where I visited the cemetery at Mont- 
faucon as well as others in France, 20 
years after World War I. Not too long 
ago I was flying high above the harbor of 
Honolulu, looking out to the left at Dia- 
mond Head. I visited Punch Bowl Na- 
tional Cemetery of the Pacific there, and 
one of the thoughts that occurred to me 
as I walked around through those differ- 
ent lanes in that cemetery and saw the 
names on those slabs was that during the 
war there are no nationalities, there are 
no races. And, there on those slabs you 
found names like Sheehan and Mulligan, 
like Libonati and Borelli, and here and 
there an Olson and a Johnson, and you 
saw other names that were typically 
Hawaiian. There is no nationality in 
war, 

And, I say, Mr. Speaker, in closing, the 
Hawaiian people are Americans. They 
deserve the rights granted to all Ameri- 
can citizens, particularly the right of 
statehood. We have taken steps to make 
it possible for a 49th State. I think we 
ought to make it an even 50. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois, I am sure, will find that his con- 
stituents will be behind him 100 percent 
in being for Hawaiian statehood. My 
District on the northwest side of Chicago 
is similar to his on the southwest side, 
and from various public opinion polls I 
have conducted, the people in Chicago, 
who are farther away from the oceans, 
practically, than anybody in the coun- 
try, being in the Midwest, are predom- 
inantly for statehood for Hawaii as well 
as Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I wonder if 
I could take just a moment in order to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. I 
agree with every statement made here 
this afternoon on the desirability of 
statehood for Hawaii. I have also en- 
joyed another of these late afternoon 
soirees on politics. I think they are in- 
teresting and they probably are in the 
public interest, but I would like to, if I 
may, open the window for just a little 
bit and let a little nonpolitical light 
shine through. The Democratic leader- 
ship of this House has been accused of 
holding up Hawaiian statehood. 

I am willing here and now to take full 
responsibility for that delay. The Dem- 
ocratic leadership of this House favored 
Alaskan statehood, but I might note that 
it took more than 18 months to get the 
Alaskan statehood bill to a final vote. 
I propose, if I am a Member of the next 
Congress, to work tooth and nail for 
statehood for Hawaii. If I were opposed 
to statehood for Hawaii I would now 
labor as hard as I could to force it to 
a vote in one House or the other this 
year, because we are all factual gentle- 
men and we know exactly what we 
would have. We would have an issue 
and not an accomplishment; and when 
Congress convened in January Hawaii 
would have a defeat behind it. 

I suggest that we follow the strategy 
that was begun in January of last year, 
that we separate these two entirely and 
completely; that we not have a shotgun 
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marriage idea as we did in 1955 when, 
on a Republican motion, the combined 
statehood bills were recommitted. 

Alaska had its full run from January 
of last year until June 30th of this year. 
If Hawaii has the same separate run, 
starting in January of next year, I pre- 
dict that it will be a State sometime in 
the next Congress and that no filibuster 
will be able to defeat it. 

We know exactly what would happen 
now. Surely, our committee has the 
votes when we can get around to voting. 
We are in a legislative snafu at the 
present time. We have the bipartisan 
votes to report the Hawaiian statehood 
bill, but then what happens? It goes 
to the Committee on Rules. Do we rise 
on the floor and immediately invoke the 
special privileges so rarely invoked here 
without giving the Committee on Rules 
even the opportunity to turn us down, 
as we did with the Alaska bill? Then 
suppose we adopt that course. Suppose 
we can get recognition, and further sup- 
pose the Hawaiian bill is passed in this 
House about the first of August. What 
do you think will happen in the other 
body? Every Member of this House 
knows what will happen. There will be 
a filibuster which would make the fili- 
buster on Alaska look like child’s play. 

I say that the real friends of state- 
hood for Hawaii, and among them I list 
the distinguished Delegate from Hawaii, 
believe that statehood will come more 
quickly if we wait until January. I feel 
that when it is passed in the next Con- 
gress it will be passed by the same com- 
parative nonpartisan or bipartisan mar- 
gin; 148 to 124 was the combined vote 
in the two Houses, reflecting almost ex- 
actly the Republican-Democratic mem- 
bership of these two Houses. Let us 
have bipartisanship and not a political 
move for the seeking of an issue in this 
fall’s campaign which would destroy 
statehood for Hawaii in the next session. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make 1 or 2 brief comments on 
the gentleman’s remarks. First of all 
I am very happy to know that he is 
going to devote all his time and effort 
next year to getting statehood for Ha- 
waii, because that is what we all are 
trying to work out here. Personally, as 
a Republican, I know that most Repub- 
licans prefer that it be worked out this 
year, because I had the understanding 
that when the bills were considered there 
would be a sort of bipartisan approach 
to bring both bills out this year. Un- 
fortunately, both bills were not brought 
out this year, and we have to face the 
political facts as we know them. The 
record clearly shows on two different 
occasions when Hawaiian statehood was 
considered that the majority of Repub- 
licans voted for it, the majority of Dem- 
ocrats voted against it. 

The gentleman is entitled to his opin- 
ion when he states this is or is not a 
political affair, and we are not going to 
deny him his opinion. But our purpose 
here is not to make a political issue out 
of it for the fall election, but to try and 
bring right into its own so that both 
should be considered in the year when 
both should be brought into statehood. 
The gentleman may be right in the fact 
that next year Hawaii may be consid- 
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ered, but again he might get into an- 
other hassle and he might get into 
another situation over in the other body 
where it is filibustered to death. 

Let us look at the political implica- 
tions of the filibuster. Who leads the 
filibusters over there? What party does 
the greatest part of the filibustering? 
Then we can decide whether or not a 
political issue should be raised or must 
be raised. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I certainly would like to open that po- 
litical window which the gentleman from 
New York raised a couple of inches a 
little bit further. The gentleman from 
New York, the gentleman from Hawaii, 
and I think all the other members of our 
committee hold that this is not a politi- 
cal issue and never should be. 

As far as raising the cry of politics is 
concerned, let me tell you where the cry 
first came as far as Hawaiian statehood 
is concerned. It came when the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior asked the Governor 
of Hawaii and some other members of 
the Hawaiian official family to come over 
to lobby for Hawaiian statehood. It was 
the thought apparently behind those 
who criticized that they were coming 
over here as a political issue, and the cry 
was raised of politics. As far as the peo- 
ple on this side are concerned, when the 
ery of politics is raised, then of course we 
have no choice but to reply in kind. We 
did not start a political battle over Ha- 
waii and we did not start a political bat- 
tle over Alaska. I believe, and I think 
that most of the Members of the House 
on this side believe, that these issues are 
above politics and must remain above 
politics. 

I was also interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York about 
the Communists in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Of course I suppose there are 
Communists in the Hawaiian Islands be- 
cause we have a union over there which 
is Communist dominated. We do not 
like that. 

However, I would like to take the 
minds of those Members of the House 
here back to the time when Arizona be- 
came a State. At that time there was a 
very strong movement called the IWW, 
a very radical, left-wing movement which 
had fastened itself around the working 
men in the mining industry like an alba- 
tross. I have heard, and I am sure it is 
true, that there were people in the House 
and Senate at that time who felt the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona should never be ad- 
mitted to the Union as long as we had the 
IWW and some of those uneducated In- 
dians out there, and cowboys dodging be- 
hind cactuses and firing their pistols in 
the air. 

Naturally, you will always have soul- 
searching on the part of Members of 
Congress when it comes to the question 
of bringing another Territory into what 
we call this great family of States, the 
Union. This is as it should be. How- 


- ever, you will always find that the situ- 


ation as it is at the time of statehood 
does not always remain in status quo. 
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You will nearly always find that when- 
ever a Territory becomes a State the 
former Territory immediately takes on 
an aura which it could not possibly have 
had as a mere Territory. It takes on an 
economic growth of pride and activity 
which can come only from a free people 
who have finally been given the repre- 
sentation which goes with the taxation 
which they had enjoyed for many years 
in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, Hawaii is the only re- 
maining Territory. There have been 30 
Territories admitted into the Union, the 
last one being the great Territory of 
Alaska. I do not know, as my friend 
from New York has indicated, when is 
the best time to proceed. I am not in 
the leadership in the House. I am not 
in the leadership in the Senate. My 
party is not in the leadership. My pur- 
pose only is to point out that Hawaii 
is ready for statehood and has been 
ready for many years, and that it seems 
to me it would certainly behoove all of 
us, of whatever party we might be, to 
explore to the fullest extent the possi- 
bility that in this session of Congress it 
might be possible to add a 50th star to 
Old Glory. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona, who in his usual lucid 
and eloquent manner has fought for the 
causes which he knows are right, and 
wants to continue to fight for them. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN, I yield. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Illinois 
for bringing this matter up. On behalf 
of the people of Hawaii and personally, 
I want to express to the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the other gentlemen of 
this House who have spoken so elo- 
quently and forcefully in support of 
statehood for Hawaii. I know that their 
statements and their support for state- 
hood for Hawaii are based upon the 
merits of the issue and are not made 
from a partisan standpoint. Rather the 
issue is a case of Americans deciding 
what is good for their country and for 
the people whom they represent. I am 
positive as we go forward and statehood 
is accomplished for Hawaii and the 50th 
star is added to the flag, the bipartisan 
effort which resulted in the passage of 
Alaska will again be in evidence. This 
bipartisan approach is noticeable on 
measures which as great issues confront 
our country and the vital needs of the 
American people. The achievement of 
statehood for Hawaii will be accom- 
plished on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. Speaker, as the only elected repre- 
sentative of the people of Hawaii, I do 
not want to make a self-serving declara- 
tion at this time. But, in view of some 
doubt which may be inferred, I would 
like to have the record show clearly that 
I support statehood for Hawaii with 
every ounce of my ability and with every 
force at my command. In my repre- 
sentation of my constituents, I am 
guided by the conviction that I owe 
them my industry and my judgment. 
Regardless of consequences, my judg- 
ment must be that which will bring 
about the passage of a bill admitting 
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Hawaii into the Union rather than that 
which will provide me with an issue for 
campaigning. 

Only too often have the people of 
Hawaii been taken to the brink of state- 
hood and been told that statehood was 
just around the corner, only to be bitter- 
ly disappointed. I have witnessed this 
disappointment, felt it personally, and 
listened to the rationalizing of those who 
were hurt the greatest. Having some 
small knowledge of the psychology of 
people, I am convinced that this does a 
tremendous damage to the individuals 
and to the community and that it does 
harm to the political, economical and 
social institutions of Hawaii. The loss 
of faith in principles and ideals—in the 
spiritual values of life—accompanied as 
it is by integrity losing its meaning, con- 
tributes to a breakdown of those values 
which are so important and meaningful 
to America and Americans. 

In my humble opinion as an American, 
statehood is important to our Nation, not 
particularly from the standpoint of what 
it accomplishes through its influence on 
the peoples of other nations—although 
these things do have their weight—but 
rather from the standpoint of what it 
means to us as a Nation. Just as indi- 
vidual’s must practice what they preach, 
so we as a Nation must practice what we 
preach. We must, as individuals, prac- 
tice our moral code because it is right 
and not because of what our neighbors 
will think of us. We, as a Nation, must 
proceed in accordance with the princi- 
ples upon which this country was 
founded. We must demonstrate the 
verity of our ideals because they are 
right. Our beliefs and our standards 
must not be based upon our desire to 
please our neighbors. As a Nation, we 
stand for liberty, equality and justice. 
Our belief in these principles is ex- 
pressed in our application and practice. 

The matter of statehood is of very 
grave importance to my constituents, 
Mr. Speaker. They are—and I hate to 
use the word because, in a sense, they are 
not—semi-second class citizens. As 
with all Americans, they want to be able 
to fully participate in the affairs of this 
Nation and they want to have full charge 
of their own affairs at home. Their de- 
sires are the natural desires of any 
man—that in his own right and in his 
own dignity, he is the authority from 
which his Government derives its powers, 
My constituents want a voice in the Na- 
tional Government which serves him as 
an American. The responsibilities of 
leadership are awesome indeed. The 
making of decisions as to the propitious 
time for consideration of legislation is 
not easy. It is not an easy decision 
either to be compelled, as a matter of 
sound judgment, to accept the realities 
and practicalities of life. The leadership 
of this House and of the other body have 
the best interests of the United States 
at heart. Iam sure that they also have 
the best interest of Hawaii and her people 
in mind. Every Member of the House, 
regardless of party, acknowledges that 
they have been fair and just. I want 
statehood for the people of Hawaii as 
much and as deeply as even the most 
rabid of my pro-statehood constituents. 
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Mr. Speaker, I feel compelled to take 
cognizance of a remark made by that 
longtime and ardent supporter of Ha- 
waiian statehood, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr.Saytor]. He pointed 
out that although Hawaii has a popula- 
tion which includes a great number 
whose ancestry was that of our primary 
Pacific enemy in World War II, there was 
not one single instance of sabotage, nor 
any threat to our internal security from 
the people of Hawaii. I would like to 
point out to the Congress that prior to 
the start of the war, as internal security 
chief in the Honolulu Police Department 
doing the investigative work for G-2, the 
FBI, and ONI, I made a public statement 
that the people of Hawaii, whether aliens 
or citizens, would be loyal to the United 
States in the event of war. Mine was 
the only such public statement. The 
people of Hawaii were loyal. They will 
continue to be loyal. They want state- 
hood today, but as their representative, 
I know that they do not want to run the 
risk of having that long sought and 
ardently hoped for status injured so that 
it would be impossible to attain state- 
hood in the very near future. I am sure 
that if we are not able to bring it up in 
this session of the Congress with confi- 
dence of its final passage in this body 
and in the other body, that it will be the 
first order of business in the 86th Con- 
gress when it will pass with bipartisan 
support. 

I want to close Mr. Speaker, by again 
commending the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHEEHAN] for bringing this sub- 
ject up and having this discussion. I 
thank all Members who have graciously 
contributed their expressions of support 
and belief in Hawaiian statehood. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. First of all I want to 
acknowledge with thanks the statement 
of the Delegate from Hawaii. Although 
I am unable to speak for the membership 
on that side of the aisle, nor can I speak 
for all Republicans, I just want to refer 
him to the Record. On each of the two 
previous votes on Hawaii the Republican 
side of the aisle was tremendously in 
the majority favoring it, and we will, I 
am sure, favor it whether this bill is 
taken up this year or next year, or when- 
ever it is taken up; we will certainly sup- 
port Hawaii in its quest for statehood. 

I now yield to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to state that I know full well 
the part Hawaiians played in the world, 
that they were extremely fine soldiers. 
Gen. Mark Clark wanted me to visit some 
of the Hawaiians in the hospital in 1944, 
Hawaiian heroes, boys who had given 
their legs and more for their country. I 
say to the Delegate from Hawaii that I 
can subscribe to everything he says about 
the patriotism of the people of Hawaii. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. [I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. In the 
79th Congress I had the privilege of 
being a member of a subcommittee of 
the then Committee on Territories un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Henry 
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Larcade, then a member from Louisiana, 
which spent over 3 weeks in Hawaii 
studying statehood. That was a long 
time ago. Mr. DELANEY, and Mr. TAY- 
Lor, both of New York, were members of 
the committee at that time. I believe 
they are the only ones here now who 
served on that committee. For the 
benefit of my good friend from New 
York [Mr. PILLION], I would say that 
if he will go on one of these trips, he can 
be sure he will be entertained but he 
can also be sure that he will work hard. 

I am happy to testify that, and this 
was after the war, we went thoroughly 
into the matter of the loyalty of the na- 
tive Hawaiians. If the gentleman cares 
to get the hearings before the Larcade 
committee he will see that from the 
FBI, from Military Intelligence, and 
right on down the line we could not 
find one iota of disloyalty or one subver- 
sive act committed by citizens of Ha- 
waii—and it was then a very fresh sub- 
ject. At the outbreak of the war on 
Pearl Harbor day the papers in this 
country were filled with “fairy” stories 
about arrows being cut in the sugar 
cane fields to guide the planes to their 
targets, and a lot of other fictions, stories 
of automobiles wrecked and thrown 
across the highways so the fire equip- 
ment could not get to certain parts of 
the area. We went into every one of 
these stories but could not find one of 
them to be true. 

I want to differ somewhat with my 
good friend from Minnesota, Dr. Juop— 
and I wish he were here—in saying that 
whether statehood is given to the people 
of Hawaii this year or next, as good 
loyal Americans, as loyal as Americans 
from any section of the country, I know 
they will remain such even though they 
suffer the great disappointment of not 
getting statehood this year, if that is to 
be; that will in no way affect their loyal- 
ty to America. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. for his contribu- 
tion, 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield there for just one state- 
ment? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. There seems to be con- 
siderable confusion here as to the issues 
that are being developed in this situa- 
tion. There is no question whatever that 
the Japanese people in Hawaii have been 
loyal. There is no question whatever 
that all of the troops who served from the 
Territory of Hawaii were loyal. There is 
no question but that the troops of the 48 
States were loyal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
a i gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
p H 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude a letter and editorial. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to read a letter 
written by the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, archbishop of Boston, that 
was read in all of the churches in the 
diocese of Archbishop Cushing on Sun- 
day July 6, 1958: 


During the past few weeks we have all 
been shocked by the increasing number of 
fatal accidents on the highways of the New 
England States. Throughout the Nation the 
same trend is evident; almost 40,000 persons 
lost their lives in motor vehicle accidents 
during the past year. The plain fact is thus 
forced upon our attention that each day of 
the year in the United States 100 persons 
are killed who would remain alive if they 
had not become involved in auto accidents. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that this appalling sacrifice of human life 
presents a serious moral problem. I feel 
bound in conscience, therefore, my dearly 
beloved brethren, to insist that you place 
this problem high on the list of the prob- 
lems which concern your state of soul before 
God. For this is no mere matter of civic 
pride or community cooperation. This is 
something which reaches deeply into every 
man’s personal relations with his Creator. 
It was God Himself who issued the solemn 
commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.” And 
it is God Himself who gives to each of us 
the bodily life which we risk when we dis- 
obey the elementary rules of caution im- 
posed upon us by officials who have juris- 
diction over the highways. 

There can be no doubt about our moral 
responsibility to observe the rules. We are 
guilty of the sin of murder not only by 
shooting to kill, or by deliberately and ma- 
liciously shedding human blood; we are 
guilty of the sin of murder whenever we 
knowingly and without justification engage 
in any form of activity from which death 
can follow. The law of God in this matter 
cuts through all legal differentiations of de- 
gree in murder. The law of God is con- 
cerned primarily with our moral obligation 
to safeguard the bodily life over which He 
alone has full right of ownership. We are 
bound by God’s law never to take unneces- 
sary risks with our own lives or with those 
of our fellow human beings. When we do 
so, we are violating the Fifth Command- 
ment, even though we may be fortunate 
enough to avoid the hideous reality of mur- 
der itself. 

Putting all this into the concrete setting 
in which motor vehicle accidents occur, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the se- 
riously enacted provisions of law for the 
safety of the highways are binding under 
pain of sin. Reckless speeding, drunken 
driving, contemptuous violation of traffic 
signals, weaving in and out of line without 
regard for plainly indicated road markings— 
these are sins before God no less than of- 
fenses punishable by State law. When we 
kneel in the tribunal of Penance to confess 
our sins, we must be no less concerned about 
our failure to drive safely than we are about 
other matters which have come more quickly 
to mind as we have examined our con- 
sciences. The time has arrived when this 
question must be asked by every motor ve- 
hicle driver whenever he is preparing to go 
to confession: “Have I willfully and careless- 
ly driven in such a way as to endanger a 
human life?” 

This is plain and simple language that 
everyone can understand. I feel certain, my 
dearly beloved brethren that a large per- 
centage of highway fatalities could be avoid- 
ed if every auto driver would remind him- 
self of his responsibility before God to drive 
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safely. Let us therefore cooperate with the 
earnest and unrelenting efforts which re- 
sponsible officials throughout the Nation are 
making to reduce the hazards of driving. If 
we refuse to do so, we shall have to answer 
to God Himself. 

The State registrar of motor vehicles has 
warned us that there can be no “fixing” 
when violations of highway rules are appre- 
hended by members of his staff. It is more 
ominously true that there can be no “fixing” 
before God when we are guilty of violations 
of the Fifth Commandment. Let us all 
promise, therefore, to drive safely and let us 
regard this promise as pertaining to the firm 
purpose of amending our lives which is es- 
sential for the forgiveness of our sins. 


I also include as part of my remarks 
the following editorial from the Lowell 
Sun entitled, “A Moral Problem”: 


A MORAL PROBLEM 


Holiday weekends in the United States 
have become periods of tragedy. The deaths 
and suffering on our highways have now 
reached the point of being a national dis- 
grace, and the past Fourth of July weekend 
was no exception to the sad rule. 

In 1957 the National Safety Council, which 
has been doing a herculean job of trying to 
educate the people to drive cautiously and 
with respect for the laws of the road, re- 
vealed that 38,500 people have been killed 
on the Nation’s highways. That was an 
awesome record of slaughter; one that 
should inspire a rededicated effort by all 
Americans—especially those who drive cars— 
to practice and encourage safety on our 
roads. 

The year 1958 is wearing along with every 
indication that carnage on the highways 
will reach a new high. 

The National Safety Council has attempted 
a monumental job in trying to educate the 
people. The sound advice given out by this 
agency again and again has fallen on deaf 
ears; the American drivers, by and large, 
resist such educational efforts. In Massachu- 
setts, Registrar of Motor Vehicles Riley has 
done some fine missionary work in trying 
to persuade Bay State drivers to be more 
alert and less speedy on the roads. That, 
too, has failed to straighten the thinking of 
so many who recklessly drive as they choose. 

Recognizing the fact that highway acci- 
dents are creating a national crisis, Congress- 
man EDITH Nourse Rocers has introduced a 
bill in Congress calling for a national speed 
limit on long holiday weekends. Comment- 
ing upon her measure, which as yet has not 
been endorsed by the House, she said: 

“We are building better and speedier high- 
ways. They are fast becoming highways of 
human slaughter, but I am hoping that 
something will be done to limit the speed 
because in investigation the deaths due to 
automobile accidents time after time it was 
found that the automobile was out of control 
due to speed.” 

Another distinguished citizen of Massa- 
chusetts who is deeply concerned by tragedy 
on the highways is Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston. A long letter from the 
Catholic prelate was read in all churches of 
the Archdiocese last Sunday, making it clear 
that a grave moral issue is involved, 

In part, the letter reads: 

“The law of God is concerned primarily 
with our moral obligation to safeguard the 
bodily life to which He alone has full right 
of ownership. We are bound by God's law 
never to take unnecessary risks with our 
own lives or with those of our fellow human 
beings. When we do so, we are violating the 
Fifth Commandment, even though we may 
be fortunate enough to avoid the hideous 
reality of murder itself. 

“Reckless speeding, drunken driving, con- 
temptuous violation of traffic signals, weav- 
ing in and out of line without regard for 
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plainly indicated road markings—these are 
sins before God no less than offenses punish- 
able by State law.” 

The reading of this letter had a salutary 
effect upon the thinking of the people, judg- 
ing from many comments heard immediately 
after. It was particularly effective in arous- 
ing a new consciousness of responsibility as 
drivers. 

We think that great progress could be 
made in this fight against highway slaughter 
if clergymen of all faith, throughout New 
England and the entire Nation, should take 
example from Archbishop Cushing and de- 
liver to their congregations, in their own 
way, a plea for cooperation in making our 
highways safer. 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily agree with the 
Archbishop it would be extremely im- 
portant and very effective if every cler- 
gyman in every church in the United 
States would in some way caution the 
people about accidents on the highway. 

I would like to remind the House that 
I introduced a joint resolution the pur- 
pose of which was to discourage high 
speed over the long weekend holidays. 
Why not pass this resolution and see if 
it will not work. I have been appalled 
that in all the legislation that has been 
passed not one word did I hear about 
speed. Speed is the cause of 75 percent 
of the accidents. And I have heard oth- 
ers make the same comment. 

Mr. Speaker, are we willing to have 
people killed because we are unwilling to 
do anything to limit speed? Are we 
willing to have people killed by making 
faster and faster and lighter and lighter 
and more and more uncomfortable auto- 
mobiles? If automobiles were more 
strongly and more sturdily built with 
slower speed limits, would it not save 
many lives? These things must be 
studied, Mr. Speaker, and I feel sure that 
before the session closes something will 
be done in some way to prevent these 
completely unnecessary killings on the 
highways. 


WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is well-established that the 
Communist conspiracy to conquer the 
world has placed a major emphasis 
upon the exploitation of the facilities of 
American education. Many well-mean- 
ing educators, students, and parents, not 
being experts in the fields of subversion 
and international intrigue, might easily 
misunderstand or misinterpret the real 
purpose and objectives of some of these 
movements and organizations. 

The United States National Student 
Association has chapters on the campus 
of many colleges and universities 
throughout America. 

What kind of organization is USNSA? 
Who are some of its leaders? Is it 
really an independent student associ- 
ation? Or is it a front organization 
following the Communist line and prey- 
ing on the minds of well-meaning and 
innocent youth? 
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One of America’s foremost authorities 
on communism, J. B. Matthews, answers 
these questions in an analysis of USNSA. 

I should like to emphasize Mr. Mat- 
thews’ conclusions which were made 
after a thorough study of the United 
States National Student Association: 


Having read the minutes, resolutions, is- 
sues of the National Student News, booklets, 
brochures, and sundry other documents 
published by the United States National 
Student Association during the past 10 
years, I wish to state that I have reached 
the following conclusions: (1) That the 
policies and program of the USNSA embrace 
the important lines of the Communist Party 
insofar as these touch upon questions in- 
volved in student life and activity on the 
campuses of American colleges and univer- 
sities; and (2) that the adult leaders, speak- 
ers, and advisers of the USNSA represent a 
high degree of leftwing and pro-Commu- 
nist infiltration of the organization. 


Mr. Speaker, it is necessary to alert 
students, parents, educators and the 
public generally, to the aims and pur- 
poses of organizations seeking to influ- 
ence the minds of college students. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point Mr. Mat- 
thews’ statement. 

UNITED States NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
(By J. B. Matthews) 


The United States National Student Asso- 
ciation, hereinafter referred to as the USNSA, 
will hold the 11th National Student Congress 
on the campus of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, August 20-29, 1958. 

The USNSA is a special target for Com- 
munist infiltration. Having abandoned their 
own dominated fronts such as the National 
Student League and the American Student 
Union many years ago, the Communists have 
adopted a policy of penetrating and infiltra- 
ting non-Communist student organizations. 

The USNSA, with its liberal ideological 
orientation, is an organization ideally suited 
to Communist infiltration. One of the 
special features of present-day liberal or- 
ganizations is that they deliberately refrain 
from keeping an alert guard against Com- 
munist penetration. In such situations, the 
Communist objective is not to dominate; it 
is rather to infiltrate for the purpose of 
pushing for the adoption of leftist resolu- 
tions and policies. 

1. Evidence of leftist orientation is found 
in the USNSA'’s choice of adult leadership. 
In the May 1958 issue of National Student 
News (official organ of the USNSA), a grant 
of $25,000 from the Ford Foundation is re- 
ported. The grant is to be used for the 
support of campus symposiums to be led by 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Helen C. White, president of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and David Riesman, professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago—all of whom 
have records of supporting the Communist- 
front apparatus. 

2. Harold Taylor has been affiliated with 
the following Communist enterprises: South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund; Council 
Against Intolerance in America; Nation Asso- 
clates; Committee of One Thousand; Little 
Red Schoolhouse; and the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
Harold Taylor is also on record publicly as 
believing that Communists should be allowed 
to teach in colleges. 

3. Helen C. White was chairman of the 
Russian War Relief in Madison, Wis., accord- 
ing to the Communist magazine, Soviet Rus- 
sia Today, June 1942, For many years, Miss 
White was a sponsor of the Communist or- 
ganization, American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, 
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4. David Riesman was listed in the Com< 
munist Party’s Worker (February 2, 1958, 
page 5) as one of 61 Chicago notables who 
urged Chicago Congressmen to vote for the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. According to the New 
York Times (April 11, 1958, page 15), David 
Riesman was affiliated with the current Com- 
munist-line organization known as the Na- 
tional Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
The objective of this latter organization is to 
stop the nuclear weapons tests in the Pacific 
this summer. 

5. The USNSA holds that a teacher should 
not be fired from his professorship in a col- 
lege or university just because he is a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Implicit in this position of the USNSA is 
the pretense that a member of the Commu- 
nist Party is, or may be, a part-time Com- 
munist. The most elementary knowledge 
of the Communist Party teaches us that party 
membership entails total dedication to the 
ends of communism, 

The position of the USNSA with respect to 
Communist professors also overlooks the fact 
that communism is intrinsic and unmitigated 
evil, as evil as bank robbery, kidnaping, or 
dope peddling. The employment of a Com- 
munist professor by a college or university 
is as indefensible on moral grounds as the 
employment of a bank robber, a kidnaper, 
or a narcotics peddier on a college or uni- 
versity faculty. 

6. The USNSA bases its contention with 
respect to Communist teachers on the posi- 
tion which the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors takes on the same ques- 
tion. The AAUP holds that Communist 
Party membership does not per se disqualify 
a professor for a faculty position. The false 
premises of the AAUP do not validate the 
position of the USNSA. 

7. Both the AAUP and the USNSA raise 
the cry of academic freedom when the issue 
of employing Communist professors arises. 
These organizations choose to ignore the 
fact that Communists use academic freedom, 
as they do all other freedoms, to the end 
that they may destroy freedom. 

Surely academic freedom would not be in- 
voked in support of employing teachers who 
have been convicted as bank robbers, kidnap- 
ers, or dope peddlers. Neither should it be 
invoked to protect the representatives of the 
greatest slave system the world has ever 
known. : 

8. The USNSA is opposed to loyalty oaths 
which they describe significantly as po- 
litical test oaths. This latter phrase pre- 
supposes that the Communist Party is a bona 
fide political organization and not a branch 
of international conspiracy. 

Whether through ignorance or deliberate 
intent—it makes little difference which— 
the USNSA takes the Communist Party at its 
own word. In order to camouflage its con- 
spiratorial and destructive objectives, the 
Communist Party presents itself as a political 
party on a par with the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. The USNSA swallows this 
camouflage, hook, bait, and sinker. In doing 
so, it represents the interests and objectives 
of the Communist conspiracy. 

9. The USNSA sees red on the subject of 
the Attorney General's listing of Communist 
and subversive organizations. One of its 
resolutions reads as follows: “USNSA hereby 
condemns the flagrant abuse of the existing 
list of allegedly subversive organizations com- 
piled by the Attorney General.” There are, 
of course, no specific cases or details of the 
alleged flagrant abuse of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s lists of subversive organizations. 
USNSA’s condemnation of the lists is a mere 
generality which follows the line of the Com- 
munist Party. 

10. The USNSA maintains that students 
and teachers must have access to Communist 
literature and must be allowed to hear Com- 
munist speakers if they wish, since these are 
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necessary to the guarding of academic free- 
dom and the search for truth. 

The USNSA is saying, in effect, that it is 
permissible to teach sin and falsehood in 
the classroom in search of truth, It is like 
saying that if students want to take poison 
it is their right to do so in the search for 
truth. 

It is intended to leave the door ajar for 
the dissemination of Communist propaganda, 
which is all the Communists desire. There 
is no consciousness that the question of 
communism is a closed question—as it cer- 
tainly is for those who are morally alert in 
the year 1958. 

11. The USNSA follows the Communist 
line on the question of the fifth amendment. 
“We believe,” says a resolution of the 
USNSA’s 1956 congress, “that an educator's 
refusal on constitutional grounds to reply 
to questions concerning views, affiliations, 
and associations is not justifiable cause for 
dismissal.” 

Following the USNSA’s logic, a teacher's 
invoking of the fifth amendment in a case 
of theft, arson, or bigamy would not be jus- 
tifiable cause for dismissal, inasmuch as the 
Constitution clearly provides for the citizen's 
protection against self-incrimination. 

The course of the USNSA is clearly that 
of the Communist Party. 

12. At its 1956 congress, the USNSA 
adopted resolutions which declare it an abso- 
lute necessity for the students of colleges 
and universities to have a say in the policy- 
making of their institutions, concerning ad- 
missions, discriminatory practices, financial 
policies, determination of the curriculum, 
etc. All this, of course, is democracy a la 
communism, and is designed to introduce 
chaos on the campus, to vest a passing stu- 
dent body with authority and power without 
its incurring any responsibility. 

13. It goes without saying that the USNSA, 
with its leftist orientation, is supporting 
wholeheartedly the use of army paratroop- 
ers to enforce the integration edict of the 
Warren Court. 

By the overwhelming vote of 382 to 17, the 
Tenth National Student Congress, meeting 
on the campus of the University of Michigan, 
August 20-30, 1957, adopted the following 
resolution on integration: “Segregation in 
education is incompatible with human dig- 
nity. It is now also unconstitutional. The 
USNSA, pledged to seeing the elimination of 
such segregation urges the swiftest possible 
integration of the races at all educational 
levels, in all parts of the country. In the 
face of ethical concepts, legal requirements, 
and global ramifications, there can be no 
justification for delay in the implementation 
of the Supreme Court decision.” 

14. In the foregoing USNSA resolution on 
racial integration, the phrase “global ramifi- 
eations” is of unusual significance. Leftists 
of all stripes proceed on the assumption that 
the domestic policies of the United States 
must be tailored to the socialist whims of 
foreign governments. This is indicative of 
an inferiority complex which always asks, 
“What will foreign governments which hate 
us think about the way we order our af- 
fairs?” 

15. The claims of the USNSA with respect 
to its numbers have the taint of fraud. An 
editorial in National Student News (Novem- 
ber 1, 1957) reads in part as follows: “On the 
campus and in the national educational com- 
munity, USNSA has assumed a responsible 
and distinguished role as the voice of the 
American student.” USNSA often claims to 
speak for a million students. These claims 
are merely the effects of bureaucratic intoxi- 
cation—the vain imaginings of a small group 
of leftist students who occupy for a brief 
moment their little offices. 

16. An article in National Student News 
states that conformity and its effect on stu- 
dents were the focal issues at the 10th Na- 
tional Student Congress last year. Anticon- 
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formity is a device for taking the heat off 
Communists. To hold that Communists are 
unfit as members of a college faculty is, ac- 
cording to the USNSA’s brand of liberalism, 
@ grievous submission to that horrible vice 
called conformity. 

17. In line with its anticonformity posi- 
tion, the 10th National Student Congress re- 
solved to condemn the Cuban Government 
for closing the University of Habana. This 
resolution put the USNSA squarely on the 
side of the Communists. The University of 
Habana has long been known as a center of 
Communist activity and propaganda. To 
condemn its closing, in the name of academic 
freedom, is to go on record as aiding and 
abetting the Communist plot to establish a 
Kremlin satellite off the Florida coast. 

18. The USNSA has a national advisory 
council on which the following notorious 
leftists are members: Ralph J. Bunche, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Walter Reuther, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. To list the Communist- 
front affiliations of these four individuals 
would require many pages. Suffice it to say 
that their presence on the national advisory 
council of USNSA stamps the organization as 
a leftist propaganda instrument. 

Having read the minutes, resolutions, is- 
sues of the National Student News, booklets, 
brochures, and sundry other documents pub- 
lished by the United States National Student 
Association during the past 10 years, I wish 
to state that I have reached the following 
conclusions: (1) That the policies and pro- 
gram of the USNSA embrace the important 
lines of the Communist Party insofar as 
these touch upon questions involved in stu- 
dent life and activity on the campuses of 
American colleges and universities; and (2) 
that the adult leaders, speakers, and advisers 
of the USNSA represent a high degree of left- 
wing and pro-Communist infiltration of the 
organization, 


TERMINATION OF SUBSIDIES TO 
DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr Speaker, it 
has come to my attention that one or 
two of the local service airlines have ex- 
pressed some concern over legislation in- 
troduced by myself and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] which would 
prohibit payment of subsidies to do- 
mestic trunk airlines. 

I should like to tell the House once 
again and in the clearest possible terms 
that this concern is groundless. 

This legislation, as drawn, clearly 
makes no changes in the program of 
providing necessary subsidy to local 
service air carriers. In my statement of 
May 22 I said to the House: 

In the case of the local service air carriers 
whose activities are so essential to many 
small cities and towns the subsidy program 
will be continued, 


This means indefinitely, just as under 
the present law, for all present routes 
and for any granted at any time in the 
future, with the sole exception that sub- 
sidy would be payable for only the first 
2 years of operation of an entirely new 
route, awarded after enactment of this 
legislation, if that route directly paral- 
lels a trunk route. This is only fair 
since the trunk carrier itself could not 
receive subsidy at all. This permits the 
local lines a very generous opportunity 
for expansion. 
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I should like to reiterate to the House 
once more that this legislation is in- 
tended only to complete the intent of 
the Congress when it passed the Civil 
Aeronautics Act 20 years ago. The Con- 
gress at that time did not intend that 
the passenger trunk airlines should con- 
tinue to receive subsidy payment from 
the taxpayers for ever and ever. The 
all-cargo trunk carriers, also, when they 
were pleading their case for certificates, 
stated repeatedly that they did not want 
subsidy and did not intend to seek sub- 
sidy. As events proved, that was an ex- 
cellent position for them to have taken 
for their losses on strictly all-cargo 
operations have been so great that, had 
they been on subsidy, the drain on the 
Federal treasury would have been exces- 
sively heavy and might well have led 
the CAB to renew their temporary cer- 
tificates. In any event, the taxpayers 
did not subsidize them and there is no 
reason why they should be asked to do 
so now. ; 

In another area it has been suggested 
that 1 or 2 smaller trunk airlines may 
have difficulty in arranging financing be- 
cause of the pendency of this legislation. 
However, I should like to point out to the 
House that Continental Airlines, one of 
the smaller trunk airlines, has just com- 
pleted some important public financing 
without any difficulty whatsoever. This 
is the first such public financing by an 
air carrier in some time. And Northeast 
Airlines, a trunk airline which under the 
present Civil Aeronautics Act is eligible 
for subsidy, has cancelled some equip- 
ment orders, apparently because of in- 
ability to arrange financing. The Con- 
tinental experience proves, it seems clear 
to me, that legislation putting an end to 
subsidy for trunk airlines would have no 
major effect, one way or the other, on 
financing projects of the various trunk 
air carriers, and the Northeast case 
makes it clear that the existence of the 
subsidy provision in the law does not 
make financing possible when it is other- 
wise a problem. 

It would seem to me that the financial 
houses would be more concerned about 
the effect of the policies of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on the future earn- 
ings of the airlines. They might well be 
concerned over whether or not the air- 
lines are going to be permitted to earn 
an adequate return on investment, or 
whether traffic will continue to be di- 
luted by the certification of carriers on 
air routes which already are highly com- 
petitive. 

The managements of the trunklines 
have made valiant efforts during the two 
decades of operation under the act to 
get off subsidy. All of them have by 
now succeeded in this. Most of the do- 
mestic trunklines have not received sub- 
sidy during the past 6 years. They do 
not wish to return to a subsidy status. 
The legislation which I and the gentle- 
man from California have introduced 
will remove the temptation to return to 
subsidy. It will sharpen the initiative 
of managements which are, after all, 
composed of businessmen who wish to 
run their airlines as sound businesses. 
It seems to me that it would be well for 
those few who may have reservations 
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about legislation which will benefit the 
majority of the American people, the 
people who pay the subsidy, to read the 
bill again and to reflect upon its worthy 
purpose. In my opinion such reflection 
will remove their doubts. 


LONG-TERM LOAN AND EQUITY 
CAPITAL FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
real and growing need for a program 
designed to supply long-term and equity- 
type financing to small business. The 
commercial banking system is not pre- 
pared or designed to satisfy needs for 
equity or long-term credit, its operations 
largely being confined to short- and in- 
termediate-term loans. The unavail- 
ability of long-term loan and equity capi- 
tal is one of the most important problems 
confronting small business today. Such 
investment capital must necessarily come 
from the personal savings of people and 
most of these savings are going into large 
insurance companies, savings banks and 
other existing financial intermediaries 
which reinvest the funds. These insti- 
tutional investors generally prefer to in- 
vest their funds in those securities which 
have active national markets and have 
little inclination or desire to invest in 
small concerns on a long-term basis. 
Any change in such investment policies 
is unlikely. The business loan program 
of the Small Business Administration is 
not devised to meet the needs of small 
business in this respect but is limited to 
providing short-term and intermediate- 
term credit and does not offer equity 
financing. There is no Federal program 
at present which makes available long- 
term loans and equity capital to small 
business. 

Here, then, Mr. Speaker, is a flaw in 
the financial mechanism which penalizes 
and impedes the small businesses of the 
country and I believe that action is 
needed to meet the problem. I, therefore, 
wish to state my support of S. 3651 which 
will make equity-type capital and long- 
term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns. The bill seeks 
to achieve this purpose by encouraging 
the establishment of privately owned 
small-business investment companies, 
the initial capital requirements of which 
would be partially provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. There would be no 
direct Federal investment in any small- 
business establishment under the pro- 
gram. The investment companies would 
make equity-type loans and extend long- 
term credit to small business. 

The bill would also provide Federal as- 
sistance to State and local development 
companies to enable them to more effec- 
tively aid small-business concerns, and 
the entire program would be adminis- 
tered by a new Small Business Invest- 
ment Division to be established within 
the Small Business Administration. The 
bill would authorize a revolving fund of 
$250 million to be established from ap- 
priated funds to accomplish the purposes 
of the legislation. 
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The SBA would have authority, termi- 
nating on June 30, 1961, to charter 
small-business investment companies 
but the continuing activities of such 
companies would not be affected by the 
termination. Subsequent to the termi- 
nation date, such companies would be 
chartered under State laws. Each 
small-business investment company 
would be required to have a minimum of 
$300,000 of paid-in capital and surplus 
before commencing activities, and na- 
tional banks, State member banks, and 
nonmember insured banks would be au- 
thorized to purchase stock in the com- 
panies where such purchase is not in- 
compatible with State law. Other types 
of financial institutions could also pur- 
chase stock. 

The Small Business Administration 
would be authorized to loan money to 
the small-business investment compa- 
nies, the total amount loaned to any 
company not to exceed 50 percent of the 
paid-in capital and surplus of such com- 
pany, and the company would be per- 
mitted, under certain conditions, to 
borrow additional funds from private 
sources. In fact, the major portion of 
the operating funds for the investment 
companies would be expected to come 
from private sources. 

Smaill-business investment companies 
would make loans to small business, both 
incorporated and unincorporated. The 
loans may be made directly or in par- 
ticipation with other lending institutions. 
The maximum maturity would be 20 
years but the maturity may be extended 
10 additional years if the extension aids 
in the orderly liquidation of the loan. 
A small-business investment company 
would not be permitted, without approv- 
al of the SBA, to lend and invest in a 
single small-business concern an amount 
exceeding 20 percent of the combined 
capital and surplus of such investment 
company. State-chartered companies 
could qualify for SBA loans under the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent years too little 
attention has been given to the problems 
of small business. It is time that we 
act to assist this important segment of 
the Nation’s economy. I believe that 
the legislation I have described will meet 
the needs. 


IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 

McGovern] may extend his remarks at 

this point in the Recorp, and include 

extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced H. R. 13290, a bill 
to encourage the expansion of teaching 
and research in the education of men- 
tally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and 
to State educational agencies. 
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There is an urgent need for legisla- 
tion in this field. Approximately 1 mil- 
lion children of school age in the United 
States are mentally retarded. These 
children require special education and 
training under the direction of teachers 
who have been given careful training 
for this type of work. Tragically enough, 
only about 15 percent of these 1 million 
unfortunate children are now being given 
the training that they need. 

There are two reasons for our failure 
to meet this pressing problem: First of 
all, a serious shortage of specially 
trained teachers; secondly, a critical 
shortage of facilities for training such 
teachers. 

It is estimated that it would take ap- 
proximately 50,000 more qualified teach- 
ers to meet the current needs. There 
are now approximately 10,000 teachers 
handling special classes for retarded 
children, but many of these teachers are 
only partially prepared for their respon- 
sibilities. Many of them would like to 
take additional work if facilities and 
financial assistance were available. 

It would require the training of 2,500 
new teachers annually for the next 10 
years, equipped with special skills in the 
education of mentally retarded children 
to provide even half of the teachers 
needed. Against this background, it 
seems pathetic that in the last year for 
which figures were available, only 285 
college degrees were granted in the en- 
tire country in the field of education of 
the mentally retarded. 

As Elizabeth M. Boggs, of the National 
Association for Retarded Children, has 
put it: 

Liberating the abilities of the handi- 
capped as well as of the gifted is part of our 
democratic responsibility. We are not doing 
it as well as we know how because we do 
not have today the needed resources for 
training the enterprising young people who 
desire to embark on these challenging careers 
in teaching the mentally and physically 
handicapped, 


It is very important that we take steps 
now to expand teacher-training facili- 
ties by building up the small corps of 
trained people capable of offering such 
specialized studies in our university pro- 
grams. Only 28 college faculty members 
in 1953 were concerned with education of 
the mentally retarded on a full-time 
basis, The colleges have not had suf- 
ficient budgets to expand faculty 
strength and research in this field. 
Neither have there been sufficient fel- 
lowships and assistantships available to 
teachers who would like to take addi- 
tional work qualifying them to work 
with mentally retarded children. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


My bill seeks to meet the critical short- 
age of trained personnel in the field of 
education of the mentally retarded. 
While limiting the amount of funds spent 
in any one year under the program to $1 
million, the legislation would make pos- 
sible a steady expansion of our qualified 
teachers and training facilities in this 
important field. 

Section 1 of the bill empowers the 
Commissioner of Education to make 
grants to public or nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning to assist in covering 
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the cost of courses of training or study 
for personnel to conduct research in or 
conduct training of teachers in fields 
relating to the education of mentally re- 
tarded children. The Commissioner is 
also empowered to make grants to public 
or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning for establishing and maintain- 
ing fellowships for persons desiring to 
take additional training in this field. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the 
Commissioner to make grants to State 
educational agencies to assist them in 
establishing and maintaining fellow- 
ships or traineeships for the training 
of personnel. 

The final section of the bill provides 
that the legislation shall be terminated 
at the end of a 10-year period. This 
does not imply that the problem will 
be resolved within that period, but 
rather that such a period of time will 
give the Congress sufficient experience 
to reevaluate the entire problem in the 
light of conditions for the foreseeable 
future. 

LEGISLATION WINS STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 


My bill, H. R. 13290, is similar to the 
bill, S. 395, which passed the Senate 
on August 20, 1957, but which died in 
the House without fina! action. Similar 
legislation, S. 3620, passed the Senate 
on June 11, 1956, but was not finally 
acted upon in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In a letter to Senator Lister HILL, 
February 20, 1957, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare said that he believed this legis- 
lation “would provide an effective means 
of encouraging the development and ex- 
pansion of training programs for the 
preparation of professional personnel to 
train teachers and conduct research in 
this specialized field of education and 
thereby strike at the basic cause of the 
prevailing scarcity of such personnel.” 
On February 21, 1957, the Bureau of the 
Budget, in a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, endorsed the legislation. 

My bill and similar legislation has 
also been strongly endorsed by the 
National Association for Retarded 
Children. 

I am happy to report that the House 
Subcommittee on Special Education, of 
which I am a member, under the chair- 
manship of the able gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Congressman CARL ELLIOTT, has 
favorably reported this legislation. 

In the interests of America’s 1 million 
mentally retarded children and in the 
best interests of our entire country, I 
earnestly hope that the bill will be passed 
in this session of the Congress. 

There follows a copy of my bill, H. R. 
13290: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Education is authorized to make grants 
to public or other nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning to assist them in providing 
training of professional personnel to conduct 
research in, or conduct training of teachers 
im, fields related to education of mentally 
retarded children. Such grants may be used 
by such institutions to assist in covering the 
cost of courses of training or study for such 
personnel and for establishing and maintain- 
ing fellowships, with such stipends as may 
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be determined by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

SEC. 2. The Commissioner of Education is 
also authorized to make grants to State edu- 
cational agencies to assist them in establish- 
ing and maintaining, directly or through 
grants to public or other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning, fellowships or 
traineeships for training personnel engaged 
or preparing to engage in employment as 
teachers of mentally retarded children or as 
supervisors of such teachers. 

Sec. 3. Payments of grants pursuant to 
this act may be made by the Commissioner 
of Education from time to time, in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, on such condi- 
tions as the Commissioner may determine. 
Such payments shall not exceed $1 million 
for any one fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. For purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “nonprofit institution” means 
an institution owned and operated by one or 
more corporations or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

(b) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools in the State. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this act, except the making of regula- 
tions, to any officer or employee of the Office 
of Education. 

Sec. 6. This act shall continue in effect 
until a date 10 years after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been suggestions in the press that 
because of the impasse between the Leg- 
islative Oversight Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and a witness before it, one 
Bernard Goldfine, there may be a legal 
test in the near future of the power of a 
Congressional committee to obtain in- 
formation. 

One of the most thoughtful discus- 
sions in recent years of the power of 
Congressional committees to make in- 
quiries was written by Gerald D. Morgan 
for the California Law Review. It ap- 
pears in volume 37 of that publication, 
December 1949, No. 4. 

As most of us know, Mr. Gerald D. 
Morgan was assistant legislative counsel 
to the House of Representatives for a 10- 
year period between 1935 and 1945 and 
since February 19, 1955, has been spe- 
cial counsel to the President of the 
United States. Because of his past ex- 
perience dealing with the powers of the 
Congress, and because of his present im- 
portant position, I think the analysis 
he made of Congressional powers of in- 
quiry during a period when he was not 
connected with either the legislative or 
executive branch of the Government is 
particularly interesting. For that rea- 
son I include a reprint of Mr. Morgan's 
article at this point in my remarks. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND JUDICIAL 
REVIEW : KILBOURN V. THOMPSON REVISED 
(Gerald D. Morgan) 

“A legislative committee of inquiry vested 
with power to summon witnesses and compel 
the production of records and papers is an 
institution rivaling most legislative institu- 
tions in the antiquity of its origin, * * * 
Prior to the adoption of our Constitution 
colonial assemblies frequently assumed au- 
thority to punish for contempt any person 
who refused to appear in answer to a sum- 
mons or who failed to disclose information 
required for the effective administration of 
Government,” ! 

For almost 100 years following the adop- 
tion of the Constitution this institution of 
inquiry flourished virtually free from judi- 
cial supervision or control. Indeed, in 1821, 
Chief Justice Marshall’s court, in Anderson 
v. Dunn? intimated that the institution 
was not subject to control by the judiciary, 
and a similar intimation is found in Er 
parte Nugent,” decided in 1848 by the circuit 
court of the District of Columbia, in which 
tt was held by the court, after an exhaustive 
review of the English authorities, that the 
court had no power in a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding to go behind a warrant of the Senate 
ordering a witness committed for contempt. 

It was not until 1881 in Kilbourn v, 
Thompson * that the Supreme Court under- 
took to pass upon the validity of a “judg- 
ment” of the House of Representatives ad- 
judicating a witness to be in contempt of 
the authority of the House, and to do so 
in a proceeding (false imprisonment) that 
constituted a collateral attack upon that 
judgment. The “judgment” was held void 
on the ground that the subject matter of the 
inquiry was one on which Congress could 
not validly legislate. Thus began the doc- 
trine whose effect was to treat the Senate 
and House of Representatives, when exercis- 
ing an inherent power at the very threshold 
of the legislative process, as having a status 
analogous to that of an inferior court of 
limited or special jurisdiction." 

Indeed for some 46 years following Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson, because of the broad 
sweep of its reasoning (and also, as has since 
been shown,’ by reason of an incorrect view 
taken by the court as to the origin of the 
inquisitorial power possessed by the British 
Parliament), the very existence in this 
country of a power in the Senate and House 
of Representatives to compel testimony and 
punish for contempt in aid of the legisla- 
tive function was in grave doubt. And this 
doubt was not finally resolved until a short 
22 years ago when the court in McGrain v. 
Daugherty *—upon review of a decision of 


2 Fields v. United States ( (App. D. C. 1947) 
164 F. (2d) 97, 99, cert. denied (1948), 332 
U. S. 851). 

2 (U.S. 1821) 6 Wheat. 204. 

3(N. D. Iil. 1871) 18 Fed. Cas. 483, No. 
10,377. 

4 (1881) 103 U. S. 168. 

ë Because the power of legislative bodies 
to punish for contempt is like the power of 
the courts to do the same thing, the power 
in legislative bodies has sometimes been 
characterized as “judicial” in nature. Lan- 
dis, Constitutional Limitations on Congres- 
sional Power of Investigation ((1926) 40 
Harv. L. Rev. 153). Calling it that may 
have had some influence on the assumption 
of judicial control over it. Whatever its 
character, it seems to be a power that legis- 
lative bodies exercised for several centuries 
before the adoption of our Constitution, and 
for over half of our own constitutional his- 
tory, without Judicial interference. 

*Infra, note 12. 

1 Landis, op. cit. supra note 5; Potts, Power 
of Legislative Bodies to Punish for Contempt 
(1926) 74 U. of Pa. L. Rey. 691. 

* (1927) 273 U.S, 135. 
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a district court in a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing—held that the Senate was acting within 
its lawful authority in arresting the brother 
of former Attorney General Daugherty for 
refusing to respond to @ subpena directed 
to him by a Senate committee investigating 
the administration of the Department of 
Justice. 
~ While much has been written on the sub- 
ject of judicial supremacy as applied to the 
power of the courts to invalidate laws after 
the legislative process has been completed, 
little attention has been paid to the proper 
relationship of the courts to the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government at the be- 
ginning of the legislative process—i. e., in 
the field of legislative inquiries. It seems 
desirable that a preliminary analysis, at 
least, be made of that relationship,” since 
legislative inquiries sometimes determine 
whether the lawmaking process shall begin 
at all, and judicial intrusion into such in- 
quiries can have the effect of stopping that 
before it can ever get started. After 
it starts, courts uniformly maintain a 
hands-off attitude until a finished product 
in the form of a law comes into being.” 
Why do they intrude when the exercise of 
the power of investigation is involved—and 
do it, as they necessarily must, in collateral 
? 


gs 

Kilbourn v. Thompson © started the prac- 
tice. But while the Court was aware in that 
case that a collateral attack was being pressed 
against a Judgment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, It evidently did not consider that 
it was exercising any greater jurisdiction to 
allow such attack than it would have exer- 
cised in the case of a judgment of contempt 
by a court of general jurisdiction. For even 
courts of general jurisdiction must have 
jurisdiction-over the person and the subject 
matter in order to immunize their judgments 
from collateral attacks.* The Court in Kil- 


*Such an analysis seems particularly apt 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court 
this past term in Christoffel v. United States 
((1949) 338 U. S. 84). For the Court in 
holding in that case that (1) the status of 
a standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a competent tribunal within 
the meaning of the District of Columbia 
perjury statute, and (2) the integrity of the 
committee's records as to the presence of 
a quorum, could be impeached by parol 
evidence, has opened up a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of new implications of vastly ex- 
tended judicial supervision and control over 
every step of the legislative process. 

3 Goodland v. Zimmerman ((1943) 243 
Wis. 459, 10 N. W. (2d) 180); The people v. 
Mills ((1902) 30 Colo. 262, 70 Pac. 322); 
State ex rel. Carson v. Kozer ((1928) 126 
Oreg. 641, 270 Pac. 513); Bowe v. Secy. of the 
Commonwealth ((1946) 320 Mass. 330, 69 
N. E. (2d) 115). 

u Supra note 4. 

12 Chicot County Dist. v. Bank ((1940) 308 
U. S. 871, and cases cited therein). “Juris- 
diction,” as applied to the courts, however, 
includes jurisdiction to decide whether juris- 
diction exists. Swift & Co. v. United States 
((1928) 276 U. S. 311); United States v. Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America ((1947) 330 U.S. 
258). A judgment adjudicating a criminal 
contempt cannot be successfully attacked 
even directly on the ground that the Court 
had no jurisdiction, if the Court had juris- 
diction to decide whether it did or did not 
have jurisdiction. United States v. Shipp 
((1906) 203 U. S. 563); United States v. Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America, supra, opinion 
of Frankfurter, J. It is believed that Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson fell into error in its fail- 
ure to recognize that the legislative power 


must necessarily include the power (1) tode- | 


cide in the course of the legislative ponus 
whether “jurisdiction” exists to exercise the 
power, and (2) to adduce facts for that 
purpose. 
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bourn v. Thompson merely held that Con- 
gress had no jurisdiction to legislate on the 
subject matter into which the committee of 
the House of Representatives was inquiring, 
and that hence the committee had no juris- 
diction to inquire on that subject matter. 
In so holding, however, the Court could have 
had but little appreciation of the implica- 
tions of its assuming jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the limits of the power of Congress to 
enact legislation before that power had ever 
been exercised. Certainly at the time of 
Kilbourn v. Thompson, there was no ap- 
preciation at all of the role that facts can 
play in marking out the scope of the legisla- 
tive power of the United States. 

But more important, Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son indicates a lack of understanding as to 
just what the legislative function is. Leg- 
islatures exist not merely to enact laws. 
They have the equally important function 
of determining that laws should not be en- 
acted ™ and their decisions in the perform- 
ance of this latter function must in the na- 
ture of things frequently be influenced by 
consideration of whether or not the power to 
legislate exists. Yet Kilbourn v. Thompson 
would prevent the legislation from gather- 
ing the information that it believes will 
enable it to make such decisions, to make 
them intelligently, and to persuade others 
that such decisions are correct.” 

To be sure there has been criticism—much 
of it justified—of the manner in which com- 
mittees of Congress have exercised the in- 
quisitorial power, but there has likewise been 
criticism of the attempts that have been 
made to restrict the power.’* Desire to pun- 
ish a blackguard or rescue a saint, however, 
should not affect decisions on such great 
questions as the distribution of governmen- 
tal powers under our Constitution.” It 
must be remembered that legislatures are ul- 
timate guardians of the liberties of the peo- 
ple in quite as great a degree as the courts.” * 

Since Kilbourn v. Thompson there have 
been only 4 cases” in the Supreme Court 


Cf National Labor Relations Board v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ((1937) 301 
U. S. 1); Home Building & Loan Ass'n. v: 
Blaisdell ((1934) 290 U. S. 398); Lockner v. 
New York ((1950) 198 U, S. 45); the influence 
of the factual brief of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
filed in Muller v. Oregon ((1908) 208 U. S. 
412). 

ít In many legislative bodies, the rules of 
procedure require the standing committees to 
consider every bill or resolution referred to 
them, and to report either favorably or ad- 
versely thereon. Does Kilburn v. Thompson 
mean that a legislature has no constitutional 
power to compel its committees even to con- 
sider what perchance the legislature itself 
might lack power to enact? Cf. Bowe v. 
Secy. of the Commonwealth, supra note 
10, involving an attempt to seek an injunc- 
tion against an initiative on the ground that 
the law if enacted by the people would con- 
travene the Constitution, 

4 Supra note 12. 

3 Gellhorn, Report on a Report of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
(1947), 60 Harv. L. Rev. 1193; Frankfurter, 
Hands Off Investigations, May 1924, New Re- 
public; Coudert, Congressional Inquisition 
v. Individual Liberty (1929), 15 Va. L. Rev. 
537. 

“Cf. Frankfurter dissenting in Davis v. 
United States ((1946) 328 U. S. 582, 597). 

15 Missouri, Kansas, & Teras Ry. v. May 
((1904) 194 U. S. 267). 

13 Marshall v. Gordon ((1917) 243 U. S. 521); 
McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, note 8; Barry 
v. U. S. ex rel. Cunningham ((1929) 279 U. 8. 
597); Jurney v. McCracken ((1935) 294 U. S. 
125). Cases involving prosecutions under 
sec. 102 of the Revised Statutes (2 U. S. C. 
192) are in this paper regarded differently. 
See infra, note 21, 
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in which attacks have been pressed against 
judgments of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, and only 1 in which the attack 
was successful,” so there may yet be time 
for the Court to reexamine the basis for its 
assumption of the power of judicial review. 
A distinction must be made between these 
four casés, involving, as they do, Judgments 
of the Senate or of the House of Representa- 
tives itself—i. e., where the Senate or House 
adjudicates and punishes a contempt—and 
the cases * arising out of prosecutions under 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes ™ for re- 
fusing to answer pertinent questions before 
a duly authorized committee of the Senate 
or House. Where section 102 of the Revised 
Statutes is invoked, neither the Senate nor 
the House as such is required to make any 
determination or adjudication, or render any 
judgment, at all. Whether its committee 
was inquiring on the particular subject that 
was referred to it, or whether the questions 
propounded by the committee to the particu- 
lar witness were pertinent, are matters that 
the legislative body as a whole may never 
even have considered.” Moreover, insofar as 
the question of pertinency is concerned, sec- 
tion 102 of the Revised Statutes (by reason 
of the form in which it is drafted) makes 
this a question of law rather than one for 
legislative determination—that is to say, the 
crime defined in that section is the refusal 
to answer questions that as a matter of law 
are pertinent to the inquiry. Thus, in prose- 
cutions under that section, what is or is not 
pertinent can only be determined judicially. 

Because of the different problem—at least 
as respects the question of pertinency—in- 
volved in the cases arising under section 102 
of the Revised Statutes, those costs will be 


2 Marshall v. Gordon, supra, note 19. For 
a discussion of this case see Potts, op. cit. 
supra, note 7. 

zin re Chapman ((1895) 156 U. S. 211). 
In re Chapman ((1897) 166 U. S. 661); Henry 
v. Henkel ((1914) 235 U. S. 219); Sinclair v. 
United States ((1929) 279 U. S. 263); Chris- 
toffel v. United States, supra, note 9. 

z2 Sec, 202. Refusal of witness to testify: 
Every person who having been summoned as 
a witness by the authority of either House 
of Congress, to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry before 
either House, or any committee of either 
House of Congress, willfully makes default, 
or who, having appeared, refuses to answer 
any question pertinent to the question under 
inquiry, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 nor less than $100, and imprison- 
ment in a common jail for not less than 1 
month nor more than i2 months. Revised 
Statutes, sec. 102 (1878), 2 U. S. C., sec. 192 
(1946). 

2 Sec. 104 of the Revised Statutes (1878), 
2 U. S. C., sec. 194 (1946) provides that 
when an investigating committee reports a 
witness’ contumacy to the Senate or House, 
the President of the Senate or the Speaker of 
the House, as the case may be, shall certify 
that fact to the district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, whose duty it is to 
bring the matter before the grand jury. It 
has been the practice in the House for the 
Speaker, if the House is in session when such 
a report is made, to lay the matter before 
the House in the form of a resolution au- 
thorizing him, should the resolution be 
adopted, to certify the facts to the district 
attorney. It does not seem to be the prac- 
tice, however, to hear the witness himself 
in such cases, as would be done were the 
House itself trying and adjudicating a con- 
tempt. If the House is not in session when 
such a report is made by an investigating 
committee, the Speaker certifies the facts to 
the district attorney as a ministerial act 
under the statute, without any prior authori- 
zation from the House. 
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put to one side temporarily and the discus- 
sion confined to the case in which an individ- 
ual’s liberty is restrained by the legislative 
body itself, either by subpena, arrest, or con- 
finement for contempt. Such a case might 
have a history somewhat as follows: 

Let us suppose that in June of 1947 there 
was adopted by the House of Representatives 
& resolution (that had been introduced sey- 
eral months earlier by Congressman Doakes, 
of Minnesota) providing for the creation of a 
special committee to investigate a group in 
Minnesota called the Liberty Bund. It was 
the purpose of the proposed investigation, 
according to the terms of the resolution, to 
determine what the Bund was, who were its 
members, what were its principles, what its 
connections, etc. The resolution contained 
the usual provisions giving the committee 
subpena powers, and directing the commit- 
tee in its report to make recommendations 
for such legislation, if any, as the committee 
deemed advisable. 

Congressman Doakes had originally intro- 
duced the resolution because of a series of 
articles in one of the Minnesota newspapers 
alleging that the Bund was a secret political 
organization, dominated by a parent organi- 
zation abroad, and existing for the purpose 
of seeking to establish, at the propitious 
moment, a fascist dictatorship in the United 
States. The articles that had appeared in the 
Minnesota newspaper were reprinted in many 
other newspapers throughout the United 
States and voters were demanding of their 
Congressmen that Congress outlaw the Bund. 
The House decided upon an investigation 
first. 

When the investigation was concluded, it 
became very clear that the Bund was not the 
sinister organization that it had been alleged 
to be, but was an association of persons of 
German descent in Minnesota who had asso- 
ciated themselves together for the purpose 
of preserving old German customs, folklore, 
and traditions, In the committee's report to 
the House, the committee set forth these 
facts, stated that it was the committee's 
opinion that Congress was without any power 
to legislate respecting the Bund, and recom- 
mended that even if such power existed no 
legislation be enacted. 

Immediately after the committee was con- 
stituted, it issued and served a subpena 
upon A, who the committee had reason to 
believe was a member of the Bund. A ap- 
peared in response to the subpena and was 
asked: 

1, “Are you a member of the Liberty 
Bund?” 

2. “Do you believe in a political system 
in which there is only one political party?” 

3. “Did you not in August of 1945 dis- 
charge 10 of your employees for having 
joined a labor union?” 

A refused to answer the first question on 
the ground that the committee had no 
authority under the Constitution to legislate 
with respect to the Liberty Bund, since that 
organization was an educational and his- 
torical organization, whose activities were 
confined to the State of Minnesota, and 
that Congress having no power to legis- 
late, the committee had no power to inves- 
tigate. He refused to answer the second 
question on the ground of an asserted right 
of privacy of political beliefs guaranteed by 
the first and fourth amendments of the 
Constitution. And he refused to answer the 
third question on the ground that it was 
not pertinent to the inquiry. 

The committee reported the contumacy 
of A to the House forthwith, for such action 
as the House might deem appropriate. A 
was brought before the House, was asked 
the same questions by the Speaker (pursu- 
ant to the order of the House) and was 
informed that the House directed him to 
answer. He still refused, and thereupon he 
was ordered by the House to be confined in 
jail until he should be willing to answer. 
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In order to show the weakness of the 
Kilbourn rule, the above hypothetical case 
is constructed upon the assumptions— 

1. That if the Bund were a secret political 
organization, dominated by a political group 
in a foreign country and plotting a violent 
political revolution in this country, Con- 
gress had power to legislate with respect to it. 

2. That if the Bund were merely an edu- 
cational and historical association of persons 
in Minnesota who had associated themselves 
together for the purpose of preserving old 
German customs, folklore, and traditions, 
Congress had no power to legislate with re- 
spect to it. 

3. That at the time of the contumacy of 
A, no facts had as yet been developed as to 
the character of the Bund. 

Kilbourn v. Thompson tells us that unless 
the subject matter of the inquiry is one on 
which Congress may validly legislate, the 
power to inquire on that subject matter does 
not exist. Yet here we have a case—hypo- 
thetical to be sure but not beyond the realm 
of possibility—in which—under the doctrine 
of the Kilbourn case—the existence or non- 
existence of the power to inquire can only 
be determined by an inquiry itself. 

Such a case shows that the auxiliary pow- 
ers of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment—such as the power of inquiry—can- 
not be limited as set forth in the Kilbourn 
case; that the “jurisdiction” of the legisla- 
tive branch must extend at least to deter- 
mining whether or not it does have juris- 
diction; and that its auxiliary powers must 
be available to it to enable it to make that 
determination. 

Now if the power of inquiry does extend 
to adducing facts for the purpose of enabling 
the legislative body to determine whether or 
not it has jurisdiction to legislate, then it is 
apparent that in our hypothetical case A had 
no right to remain silent when asked if he 
was a member of the Liberty Bund.™ And 
since by hypothesis the inquiry was one that 
the House had the authority to conduct, A 
likewise had no right to remain silent when 
asked if he believed in a political system 
in which there is only one political party, 
for affairs are not private where their dis- 
closure is pertinent to a lawful investiga- 
tion.™ The matter of A's refusal to answer 
the third question will be discussed in a 
moment, 

The Supreme Court 3 years ago gave indi- 
cation it recognized that the limitations im- 
posed upon the legislative power of inquiry 
by Kilbourn v. Thompson—as well as by the 
subsequent cases—are not realistic. The 
case was Oklahoma Press Publishing Co. v. 
Walling, arising under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.** 

Mr. Walling, the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, had issued and served on the Okla- 
homa Press Publishing Co., pursuant to his 
authority under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to investigate violations of the act, a 
subpena directing the production by the 
company of certain of its records—including 
records which would indicate whether or not 
the company had a sufficient relationship to 
interstate commerce to bring it within the 
jurisdiction and coverage of that act. The 
company, opposing the subpena, contended, 
among other things, that at least “probable 
cause” for jurisdiction over it must be shown 
before it could be lawfully required by sub- 
pena to produce its records. The Supreme 
Court regarded the case as involving not 
merely a narrow issue as to the application 


* McGrain v. Daugherty (supra note 8). 

* Sinclair v. United States ((1929) 279 
U. S. 263). See text infra at note 40 and 
Nutting, Freedom of Silence (1948) 47 Mich, 
L. Rev. 181, 213. 

% (1946) 327 U. S. 186. 

2% 52 Stat. 1060 (1938), 29 U. S. C. secs. 201- 
219 (1946). 
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of the Fair Labor Standards Act, but as 
bringing into question Congress’ own power 
to make investigations.* And then it held 
that “probable cause” for jurisdiction did 
not have to be shown in order to validate the 
subpena—that the Administrator had juris- 
diction to compel production of documents 
in order that he might determine whether 
the facts showed a case within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Court thereupon proceeded to liken 
the powers of the Administrator (granted 
to him by Congress) to the inquisitorial 
power of a grand jury or the discovery 
powers of a court of equity, and in a foot- 
note to its opinion stated that the investi- 
gating power of Congress itself was of the 
same character.” Now it seems reasonable 
to conclude that if Congress can vest in the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Diyi- 
sion the power to make investigations, whose 
scope is limited only by the broad grant of 
his authority in section 11 (a) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to make investigations 
of violations of the act™ and compel testi- 
mony therein without any prior showing, 
even of probable cause, that the person 
whose testimony is required is subject to the 
jurisdiction and coverage of the act under 
which the Administrator operates—or indeed 
is even subject to the jurisdiction of the 
legislative power of the United States under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution— 
Congress itself may do the same in con- 
ducting its own investigations in aid of its 
own powers; and that the inquisitorial power 
of Congress extends to adducing facts which 
it can use as a basis for determining whether 
or not it has any power to legislate. 

But does not the Oklahoma Press case do 
more? Consider for a moment the inquisi- 
torial power of grand juries, to which the 
Court likened the inquisitorial power of 
Congress. The powers of a grand jury are 
vast. Some of them are described by the 
Court in Blair v. United States, cited with 
approval in the Oklahoma Press case. 

“He [a witness called to testify before a 
grand jury] is not entitled to raise objections 
of incompetency or irrelevancy, such as a 
party might raise, for this is no concern of 
his. Nelson v. United States, 201 U. S. 92, 
115. 

“On familiar principles, he is not entitled 
to challenge the authority of the court or of 
the grand jury, provided they have a de facto 
existence and organization. 

“He is not entitled to set limits to the 
investigation that the grand Jury may con- 
duct. The fifth amendment and the stat- 
utes relative to the organization of grand 
juries recognize such a jury as being pos- 
sessed of the same powers that pertained 
to its British prototype, and in our system 
examination of witnesses by a grand jury 


s “For to deny the validity of the orders 
would be in effect to deny not only Congress’ 
power to enact the provisions sustaining 
them, but also its authority to delegate ef- 
fective power to investigate violations of its 
own laws, if not perhaps also its own power 
to make such investigations.” Supra, note 
26 at 204. 

* Supra, note 26 at 216, n. 55. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Administrator or his 
designated representatives may investigate 
and gather data regarding the wages, hours, 
and other conditions and practices of em- 
ployment in any industry subject to this act, 
and may enter and inspect such places and 
such records (and make such transcripts 
thereof), question such employees, and in- 
vestigate such facts, conditions, practices, 
or matters as he may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate to determine whether any person 
has violated any provision of this act, or 
which may aid in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. 52 Stat. 1060 (1938). 
29 U. S. ©. § 211 (a) (1946). 

# (1919) 250 U, S. 273, 282. 
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need not be preceded by a formal charge 
against a particular individual. * * * It is 
a grand inquest, a body with powers of in- 
vestigation and inquisition, the scope of 
whose inquiries is not to be limited narrowly 
by questions of propriety or forecasts of the 
probable result of the investigation, or by 
doubts whether any particular individual 
will be found properly subject to an accu- 
sation of crime. * * * 

“And, for the same reasons, witnesses are 
not entitled to take exception to the juris- 
diction of the grand jury or the court over 
the particular subject-matter that is under 
investigation. In truth it is in the ordinary 
case no concern of one summoned as & wit- 
ness whether the offense is within the juris- 
diction of the court or not. At least, the 
court and grand jury have authority and ju- 
risdiction to investigate the facts in order to 
determine the question whether the facts 
show a case within their jurisdiction.” 

The practice of conducting Congressional 
inquiries through investigating committees 
can make us lose sight of the fact that the 
power of inquiry exists in the Senate and 
House itself, that an investigating committee 
is merely an agent of the Senate or the 
House, and that the prescription of the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation is necessary 
only because it is necessary to inform the 
investigating committee of the scope of its 
agency. There is certainly no constitutional 
requirement, however, that would prevent 
the Senate or House as a whole from con- 
ducting an inquiry, and doing so without 
in any way defining in advance its scope or 
purpose. Yet if that should be done, the in- 
appropriateness of judicial review would at 
once become apparent. For the court would 
be faced with the following impossible al- 
ternatives: 

1. Presuming that the legislative body did 
not have a bona fide legislative purpose in 
mind; or 

2. Passing upon whether particular infor- 
mation sought by compulsory process was 
pertinent to any one of myriad subject mat- 
ters with respect to which Congress might 
validly legislate, or, if not, whether it was 
pertinent to a determination by the Senate 
or House that Congress lacked power to leg- 
islate on any one of myriad other subject 
matters. 

In any event under alternative (2), the 
court would hardly be exercising judicial 
power, for what is or is not pertinent to 
legislative decisions would seem to be es- 
sentially a question of legislative judgment. 

If judicial review would be inappropriate 
if the Senate or House itself should conduct 
the inquiry and not define the scope or 
purpose thereof, is it nevertheless appropri- 
ate where the Senate or House exercises the 
inquisitorial power through a committee 
created by a resolution that sets forth the 
scope of the committee’s powers? 

Let us return for a moment to the hypo- 
thetical case of the investigation of the 
Liberty Bund. It will be recalled that the 
committee asked A if he had not at one 
time discharged 10 of his employees for 
having joined a labor unlon—a question 
that does not appear to be pertinent to the 
matter into which the committee was au- 
thorized by the House to inquire. But it 
is a question dealing with a subject matter 
on which Congress may certainly lawfully 
legislate, if A's business has a sufficient re- 
lationship to interstate or foreign commerce. 

When A refused to answer this question, 
let us assume that the following transpired: 

“The committee reported A’s refusal to 
the House. Upon receiving the report of its 
committee, the House ordered the Sergeant 
at Arms to bring A before the House to 
show cause why he should not be punished 
for contempt. A appeared before the House 


** National Labor Relations Board v. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. (supra, note 13). 
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in the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, and 
argued to the House that he had respect- 
fully declined to answer the question be- 
cause it was not pertinent to the commit- 
tee’s inquiry. Thereupon the House by its 
vote directed the Speaker to propound the 
same question to A and to inform him that 
the House ordered him to answer. When 
the Speaker propounded the question, A 
still refused to answer. The House then by 
its vote directed the Sergeant at Arms to 
confine A in jail until he should be willing 
to answer.” 

The above-described procedure has been 
assumed because it is substantially the same 
procedure followed when Kilbourn refused to 
answer the questions that were propounded 
to him by the House committee investigat- 
ing the failure of Jay Cooke & Sons, It will 
be noted that when the committee made its 
report to the House, the House did not 
forthwith determine that A was in contempt 
for refusing to answer before the commit- 
tee. What the House did was itself to 
propound the question to A, and then, when 
A refused to answer to the House—but not 
before—to order him punished for con- 
tempt of the House. The question was 
asked by the House itself, not by a commit- 
tee acting outside the scope of its author- 
ized inquiry. 

Let us assume first that A sought judicial 
relief by habeas corpus when the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House arrested him for the 
purpose of bringing him for the first time 
before the House—i. e., the House has not 
as yet made any determination as to A’s 
duty to answer.™ It seems fairly clear that 
at this stage of the proceeding, judicial re- 
view would be inappropriate if we are cor- 
rect in our assumption that the House itself 
may exercise the legislative power of inquiry 
without defining the scope or purpose there- 
of. For at this stage of the proceeding all 
that has been done has been the ordering 
of A to be brought before the House.“ And 
whether the court thinks the question pro- 
pounded to A to be pertinent or not, up to 
this point there has been no determination 
by the House itself on the question of 
pertinency.“ Judicial review at this stage 
would involve an assumption by the court 
either that (1) the House had no authority 
under any circumstances to cause A to be 
brought before it to give testimony, or (2) 
the House was going to compel A to give in- 
formation that he had a right to withhold. 

Let us next assume that when the Sergeant 
at Arms arrests A for the purpose of bringing 
him before the House, A decides to go quiet- 
ly. Now when the House (with A before 
it) directs the Speaker to ask A if he did 


It was at this stage of the legislative 
procedure that Mr. Daugherty applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus. McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty, supra, note 8, The question of perti- 
nency was not involved in his case, how- 
ever, although it would have been if the 
Senate had commanded him to produce the 
same records which he had been ordered to 
produce under the subpena that had prev- 
iously been issued and served upon him by 
the Senate investigating committee. 

a Query whether an arrest may be made 
by the Senate or House where a previous 
subpena has not been issued and disregarded. 
See McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, note 8. 

3% The House committee, of course, deemed 
the question pertinent, else it would not 
have reported A’s refusal to answer to the 
House. But the committee has no powers 
of punishment—nor has it any powers of 
arrest. The rationale of the principle re- 
quiring a party injured by administrative 
action to exhaust his administrative reme- 
dies before seeking judicial rellet would 
seem to be equally applicable in the case of a 
person claiming to be injured by legislative 
action who has not exhausted his legislative 
remedies, 
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not discharge 10 of his employees for havy- 
ing joined a union, such vote could mean 
either (1) that the House considered the 
question pertinent to the investigation of 
the Liberty Bund, or (2) that, whether or 
not pertinent to that investigation, the 
House desired the information in any event 
for some other legislative purpose. But in 
either case it is the House—not the commit- 
tee—that is making the determination. And 
the House is punishing A not for refusing to 
answer before the committee, but for refus- 
ing to answer before the House—and for re- 
fusing to answer a question dealing with a 
subject matter with respect to which (in 
our hypothetical case) Congress admittedly 
has the power to legislate. 

In such a case what is there to review? 
If the House considered the question perti- 
nent to the investigation of the Liberty 
Bund, and for that reason directed A to 
answer, has not the House merely exercised 
a legislative judgment as to what informa- 
tion it—the legislative body—considered that 
it should have in order to enable it to make 
& legislative decision on a purely legislative 
matter? On the other hand, if the action 
of the House ordering A to answer meant 
that whether or not the question was perti- 
nent to the investigation of the Liberty 
Bund, the House desired the information in 
any event for some other legislative purpose, 
is not the House in effect conducting an in- 
quiry itself without defining the scope or 
purpose thereof?“ 

Now if, as indicated in the Oklahoma 
Press case," the Congressional power of in- 
vestigation extends to investigating for the 
purpose of determining if the facts show 
whether or not Congress can legislate at all, 
if an investigation does not have to be pre- 
ceded by the adoption of a resolution defin- 
ing its scope and purpose, and if the Con- 
gressional power of investigation is like the 
inquisitorial power of a grand jury, then it 
becomes impossible for a court to exercise a 
power of review with respect to the lawful- 
ness of such investigations, unless the court 
presumes bad faith on the part of a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government. And more- 
over, questions of pertinency in legislative 
inquiries become questions that by their very 
nature cannot be determined judicially— 
they become questions that courts cannot 
determine at all without in effect rendering 
advisory opinions as to what facts it would 
be appropriate for Congress to consider, for 
the Senate or House to consider, in forming 
& legislative judgment first as to whether it 
may legislate, next as to whether it should 
legislate, and finally as to how it should leg- 
islate. The exercise of that judgment is 
made through the collective action of the 
members, upon their oath of office—substan- 
tially the same oath that judges take. And 
their decision as to what is or is not rele- 
vant to the exercise of that judgment should 
be binding and conclusive upon the world. 

What has been the result of the assump- 
tion by the courts of the power of judicial 


* Even if the court is of the opinion that 
the House’s decision on the question of 
pertinency is clearly and unmistakenly er- 
roneous, the House’s error of decision should 
not affect its jurisdiction to decide so as to 
make its judgment subject to collateral at- 
tack. Supra, note 12. Craig v. Hecht ((1923) 
263 U. S. 255). ‘This case involved sec. 268 
of the Judicial Code, which grants to district 
courts jurisdiction to punish as criminal con- 
tempts only those contempts, among others, 
as are committed in the presence of the court 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice. The Court held that the 
decision of a district court that a contempt 
was of this character could not be attacked 
collaterally through a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing. Cf. Craig v. Harney ((1947) 331 U. S. 
367). 

#7 Supra, note 26. 
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review with respect to legislative inquiries? 
Since the contumacies of M. M. Daugherty 
and Harry Sinclair, if witnesses have received 
any comfort at all in the possibility of judi- 
cial shelter from persistent legislative in- 
quisitors, such comfort can be a theoretical 
comfort at best. And since the Oklahoma 
Press case the possibility of judicial relief is 
remote indeed. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment the rights that witnesses in legislative 
inquiries have. The general contours of 
those rights are set forth in the Sinclair 
case: 

“That case [the Daugherty case] shows 
that, while the power of inquiry is an essen- 
tial and appropriate auxiliary to the legisla- 
tive function, it must be exerted with due 
regard for the rights of witnesses, and that a 
witness rightfully may refuse to answer 
where the bounds of the power are exceeded 
or where the questions asked are not perti- 
nent to the matter under inquiry. 

“It has always been recognized in this 
country, and it is well to remember, that few 
if any of the rights of the people guarded by 
fundamental law are of greater importance 
to their happiness and safety than the right 
to be exempt from all unauthorized, arbi- 
trary or unreasonable inquiries and disclo- 
sures in respect of their personal and private 
affairs.” * * * 

“But it is clear that neither the investiga- 
tion authorized by the Senate resolution 
above mentioned nor the question under 
consideration related merely to appellant’s 
private or personal affairs.” * 

What of the right of privacy? Kilbourn 
against Thompson * sought to give substance 
to that right by holding a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee to be devoid of power 
to inquire into private affairs and compel 
their disclosure. The Sinclair case, however, 
without in any way indicating an intention 
to dilute the principle of the Kilbourn case, 
seems to announce that private affairs are 
not private where their disclosure is perti- 
nent to an investigation that the Senate is 
authorized to conduct. But the court, out 
of respect for determinations of a coordinate 
branch of the Government—plus, possibly, 
the necessity with which it would otherwise 
be faced of being required to pass upon the 
scope of the legislative powers of Congress 
in advance of their exercise—had previously 
developed the doctrine that the lawfulness 
of such an investigation will be presumed— 
or at least a bona fide legislative purpose will 
be presumed.” So unless the requirement 
that the testimony be pertinent affords a 
witness in a legislative inquiry some effective 
Judicial protection of his right of privacy, he 
must, for all practical purposes, look exclu- 
sively to his inquisitors to respect that right. 

The Sinclair case tells us that the ques- 
tion of pertinency is a question of law—at 
least insofar as the crime defined in section 
102 of the Revised Statutes“ is concerned. 
But it is a question of law the decision of 
which in judicial proceedings is in practice 
left for the most part to the discretion of 
the trial judge.“ If an analogous practice 


% Supra, note 25 at 291, 294. 

8 Supra, note 4. 

“In re Chapman (1897), supra, note 21; 
McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, note 8. As to 
conclusiveness of the presumption that in- 
quiry has a lawful legislative purpose, cf. 
United States v. Johnson ((1943) 319 U. S. 
503), questioning whether a recital by grand 
jury that its indictment was based on an 
investigation begun during its original term 
and not on a prohibited investigation begun 
during an extended term, can ever raise a 
traversible issue. 

s Supra, note 22. 

“Hon. Charles E. Wyzansk!, Jr, Con- 
gressional Investigations, Record of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, March 1948, reprinted in (1948) the 
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is to govern in the case of legislative in- 
quiries, decisions on questions of pertinency 
will be left for the most part to the discre- 
tion of the legislative inquisitors. That this 
is actually what is done is shown by Town- 
send v. United States,“ wherein the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, in reviewing the conviction of 
Dr. Francis Townsend, under section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes, for refusing to answer 
questions put to him by a committee of the 
House of Representatives investigating old- 
age pension plans, and for walking out of 
the committee and refusing to return while 
he was under subpena, said: 

“A legislative inquiry may be as broad, 
as searching, and as exhaustive as is neces- 
sary to make effective the constitutional 
powers of Congress. * * * A judicial inquiry 
relates to a case, and the.evidence to be 
admissible must be measured by the narrow 
limits of the pleadings. A legislative in- 
quiry anticipates all possible cases which 
may arise thereunder, and the evidence ad- 
missible must be responsive to the scope of 
the inquiry, which generally is very broad. 
Many a witness in a judicial inquiry has, no 
doubt, been embarrassed and irritated by 
questions which to him seemed incompetent, 
irrelevant, immaterial, and impertinent, 
But that is not a matter for a witness fi- 
nally to decide. Because a witness could not 
understand the purpose of cross-examina- 
tion, he would not be justified in leaving 
a courtroom. The orderly processes of judi- 
cial determination do not permit the exercise 
of such discretion by a witness. The orderly 
processes of legislative inquiry require that 
the committee shall determine such ques- 
tions for itself. Within the realm of legisla- 
tive discretion, the exercise of good taste and 
good judgment in the examination of wit- 
nesses must be entrusted to those who have 
been vested with authority to conduct such 
investigations.” “ 

Thus even though the question of the 
pertinency of the information required of a 
witness in a questoin of law, and no pre- 
sumption will be indulged in favor of its 
pertinency (at least in a criminal prosecu- 
tion where the presumption of innocence 
prevails), nevertheless, by reason of the 
necessarily wide range of legislative in- 
quiries and the discretion that the courts 
(even for purposes of the crime defined in 
sec. 102 of the Revised Statutes) will en- 
trust to the inquisitors, the witness must in 
practical effect look exclusively to the in- 
quisitors themselves to protect him against 
being compelled to disclose private affairs 
that he regards as not being pertinent. 

Moreover, whatever judicial protection 
exists in this regard involves the exercise by 
the witness of a Hobson’s choice. Under the 
current legislative practice of citing con- 
tumacious witnesses for prosecution under 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes, rather 
than seeking to punish them by legislative 
processes, a witness must risk a fine or jail 
sentence, or both, in order to vindicate his 
position. For should the courts find that 
the witness was in error in his assertions 
of irrelevancy his mistake of law is no de- 
tense.” 

While the claim of the privilege against 
self-incrimination before a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee has not as yet given 
rise to any judicial proceeding,” it might 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 10, p. 
A1547. 

«s (App. D. C. 1938) 95 F. (2d) 352, 361. 

“Ibid. 

& Sinclair v. United States, supra, note 21. 

“TIbid.; Townsend v. United States, supra, 
note 43. 

“In United States v. De Lorenzo ((C. C. A. 
2d, 1945) 151 F. (2d) 122) the witness 
claimed his privilege, was told that he had 
no right to claim such privilege before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee, then an- 
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nevertheless be appropriate also to consider 
it at this time. Section 103 of the Revised 
Statutes “ provides that the privilege against 
self-incrimination will not be recognized in 
Congressional investigations (sec. 859 of 
the Revised Statutes” makes the testimony 
inadmissible in criminal proceedings but 
does not state that the witness shall be 
immune from prosecutions for an offense to 
which the question relates.) However, de- 
spite this provision, during the last 2 or 3 
years—particularly in the case of the investi- 
gations of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—this privilege has been asserted 
by witnesses to a greater extent than any 
other alleged privilege or right. 

Yet no instance has been found in which 
the claim of privilege was not respected by 
the committee, even where it appeared that 
there was lack of good faith in claiming the 
privilege.” In judicial proceedings, a wit- 
ness who claims his privilege against self- 
incrimination is not the final arbiter of 
whether he has properly done so, and it is 
the function of the court to determine 
whether there is a reasonable possibility that 
incrimination may result from the testi- 
mony." If the court decides against the 
claim of privilege, the witness is bound to 
answer, else he subjects himself to punish- 
ment for contempt." Moreover the order of 
the court adjudging him in contempt for 
refusing to answer after being directed to 
do so, and imposing punishment of fine or 
imprisonment, or both, is not subject to 
collateral attack.™ 

Judicial expression appears to be nonexist- 
ent as to whether a Congressional committee 
has the same power that the courts have to 
deny the claim of privilege where the pos- 
sibility of incrimination is so remote as to 
be wholly insubstantial. The need for such 
a power in legislative investigating commit- 
tees is obvious, however, To require such a 
committee to accept the mere statement of 
a witness that his answer might incriminate 
him would convert a salutary protection into 
a means of abuse. Should errors be com- 
mitted in the exercise of such a power, it 
seems reasonably clear now that the testi- 
mony erroneously exacted from the witness 
under compulsion could not be used either 
directly or indirectly to convict him of crime 


swered incriminating questions, and was 
later prosecuted. The court found that it 
was not the witness’ answers which had 
brought about his prosecution, but the in- 
formation which Congressman HÉBERT al- 
ready had and which prompted Congress- 
man Hésert to ask the incriminating ques- 
tions. 

#2 U. S. C., sec. 193 (1946). 

#28 U. S. C., sec. 634 (1946). This “im- 
munity bath” provision contains precisely 
the same defects which were found by the 
Supreme Court in Counselman v. Hitchcock 
(1892) 142 U. S. 547, to render invalid sec. 
860 of the Revised Statutes. Sec. 859 
(like sec. 860) provides merely that 
the testimony itself which was given under 
compulsion cannot be used as evidence 
against the witness in a criminal proceeding. 
It does not prohibit prosecution on the basis 
of evidence discovered as a result of that 
testimony. Counselman v. Hitchcock, supra, 
held that the fifth amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination gives a witness a 
right to refuse to testify if his testimony 
could be used for the purpose of discovery of 
evidence of his crime, and that thus the 
immunity sought to be granted by sec, 
860 did not extend to the limits of the 
privilege. 

= Cf. United States v. De Lorenzo, supra, 
note 47. 
ca v. United States (1917) (244 U. S. 

2). 

® Ibid. 

p Ex parte Kearney (U. S. 1822) (7 Wheat. 

). 
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even in the absence of a statute to this 
effect.“ 

So the “rights” of a witness in a Congres- 
sional inquiry that are entitled to judicial 
protection under the doctrine of judicial re- 
view come down to these at most: 

1. A witness does not have to respond to 
questions in an investigation that the Con- 
gress has no constitutional authority to 
make, but lawfulness of the investigation in 
this regard is presumed. Moreover, since the 
Oklahoma Press case, a greatly expanded 
scope of the constitutional power of Congress 
to investigate seems to be recognized. 

2. A witness does not have to respond to 
questions that pry into his private affairs, 
but no affairs are private which are perti- 
nent to a lawful investigation. 

3. While the question of pertinency is a 
question of law, a wide discretion must 
necessarily be, and in fact is, given to the 
inquiring body to determine this question for 
itself, and because of the wide scope of legis- 
lative investigations, the question of perti- 
nency must necessarily be, and in fact is, 
determined by very broad standards. 

4. If a witness can claim his privilege 
against self-incrimination and refuse to an- 
swer, it is only because of the failure of Con- 
gress up to now to amend section 859 of the 
Revised Statutes in order to give the witness 
“absolute immunity against future prosecu- 
tion for the offense to which the question 
relates.” % 

5. If a witness may not lawfully refuse to 
answer by claiming his privilege against self- 
incrimination, the investigating committee 
nevertheless usually gives him the right 
to do so, 

6. If a witness claims the privilege against 
self-incrimination in bad faith, or because 
of only extremely remote possibilities of in- 
crimination, the investigating committee 
(even assuming the invalidity of sec. 859 
of the Revised Statutes) may disallow the 
claim and compel the witness to answer.” 


™ Davis v. United States (1946) (328 U. S. 
582); Bell v. Hood (S. D. Cal. 1947) (71 
F. Supp. 813), cf. Gibson v. United States 
(App. D. C. 1945) (149 F. (2d) 381, certiorari 
denied, 326 U. S. 708); United States v. John- 
son (M. D. Pa. 1947) (76 F. Supp. 538, 542). 

*% Counselman v. Hitehcock, supra, note 49 
at 586. 

* Witnesses before Congressional investi- 
gations have asserted other rights and privil- 
eges, but the rights and privileges so asserted 
have not received sympathetic consideration 
from the courts. For example, the privilege 
that an attorney has at common law to 
decline to reveal confidential communica- 
tions from his client has been asserted in 
Congressional investigations, but asserted 
unsuccessfully. Cf. Jurney v. McCracken, 
supra, note 19. Members of the Communist 
Party who are called to appear before Con- 
gressional investigating committees usually 
contend (if the committee includes southern 
Members) that the committee is illegally 
constituted in that the southern members 
(1) were unlawfully elected because Negroes 
were not permitted to vote in the primary 
elections, or (2) are not legally members be- 
cause, by reason of sec. 2 of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution, the office to 
which they were purportedly elected is non- 
existent. Cf. Dennis v, United States ((App. 
D. C. 1948), 171 F. (2d) 986, cert. granted, 
June 27, 1949, 837 U. S. 854). Witnesses, asked 
if they are members of the Communist Party, 
etc., frequently refuse to answer on the 
ground of an asserted right of privacy of 
political beliefs alleged to be guaranteed by 
the first amendment of the Constitution. 
This asserted right, however, has been denied 
by the courts, Lawson v, United States ( (App. 
D. C. 1949), 176 F. (2d) 49). See also Barsky 
v. United States ((App. D. C. 1948), 167 F. 
(2d) 241, cert. denied (1948), 334 U. S. 843). 
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Such are the results that have been 
brought forth from the labor of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson. ‘Those results were inevitable, 
because legislative bodies do not deal with 
a case whose subject matter is confined by 
the narrow limits of formal pleading. They 
do not deal with merely a limited number of 
traditional causes of action. They deal with 
countless ideas whose contours in the be- 
ginning, at least, are usually vague and 
shadowy—ideas put forth as a means of 
serving some public need. Those ideas must 
be investigated and developed in the light 
of countless facts in order to give them form 
so that their worth can be appraised. It is 
the job of legislative bodies to do these 
things, and they cannot do that job well 
if they are to be stopped at the threshold of 
their contemplations by judicial action. 

Kilbourn v. Thompson sought to treat the 
legislative branch of the Government, when 
exercising a power (punishment for con- 
tempt) like that which courts exericse, as if 
it were an inferior tribunal in the judicial 
hierarchy, confined in its jurisdiction to the 
consideration of a limited number of easily 
defined cases or subject matters. The Okla- 
homa Press case, as well as the nature of the 
legislative function itself, shows that the 
legislative power of inquiry cannot be so 
confined. Would dire consequences result if 
we should abandon Kilbourn v, Thompson 
and return the workings of the legislative 
process to the exclusive jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the legislature? Perhaps the conse- 
quences would be beneficial. Legislators, like 
other members of the human race, are sub- 
ject to the common human failing of being 
careless if someone else is available to re- 
view and correct their mistakes, ‘“Interfer- 
ence by the courts is not conducive to the 
development of habits of responsibility.” * 
Full and final responsibility for power, on 
the other hand, induces care in its exercise. 


LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Legislative Oversight Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may have permission to 
sit during general debate for the re- 
mainder of the week? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNN (at the request of Mr. 
KırtcHIN), for today, on account of death 
in the family. 

Mr. THORNBERRY (at the request of 
Mr. IKarp), for an indefinite period, on 
account of the death of his mother. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Ftoop for 30 minutes, tomorrow. 
Mr, Wiitiams of Mississippi (at the 
request of Mr, DURHAM) , for 10 minutes, 
today. 


For other asserted rights see United States 
v. Josephson ((C. C. A. 2d 1947), 165 F. (2d) 
82, cert. denied (1948), 383 U. S. 838). 

è Federal Communications Commission v. 
Pottsville Broadcasting Co. ((1940), 309 U. S. 
184, 146). 
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Mr. Macx of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. DURHAM), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Byrp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. BYRD, for 10 minutes, Wednesday. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
and that he may revise and extend the 
remarks he makes at that time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include an 
address by Hon. JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Martın) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hosmer to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of 
the Whole and to include certain tables 
and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. WituraMs of Mississippi (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DurHam) and to include 
extraneous matter in his special order 
for today. 

Mr. Macx of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. DurHaM) and to include extrane- 
ous matter in his special order for today. 

Mr. KEATING (at the request of Mr. 
TeaGueE of California) in five instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Teacue of California) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hittincs (at the request of Mr. 
TeacuE of California) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Roosevett (at the request of Mr. 


DurHam) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. QUIE. 


Mrs. Sutiivan (at the request of Mr. 
Duram) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. DUR- 
HaM) in five instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HENDERSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Roserts (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL) and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. AsHLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Mrtter of California) and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

5.3195. An act to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the United States Government 
to accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
elgn countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

S. 4035. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 4036. An act to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines; to the Com- 
mitte on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1832. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 11, 1958, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.7963. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; and 

H. R. 11414. An act to amend section 314 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act, so as 
to authorize the Surgeon General to make 
certain grants-in-aid for provision in public 
or nonprofit accredited schools of public 
health of training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administration of 
State and local public health programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2122. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of a violation in connection with the 
-Obligation of funds in excess of amounts al- 
lotted from one of the appropriations of this 
Department, pursuant to section 2679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
665); to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2123. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected phases of 
the low-rent housing operations of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Newark, N. J., 
pursuant to section 816 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, approved August 2, 1954 (42 U. S. C. 
1435); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2124. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
@ report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of May 31, 1958, pur- 
suant to Public Law 554, 82d Congress; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2125. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a report 
of an application for a loan of $3,800,000 
relating to a project proposal concerning the 
Santa Ynez River Water Conservation Dis- 
trict of Santa Barbara County, Calif., pur- 
suant to section 10 of the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

2126. A letter from the Secretary, Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, trans- 
mitting a report pertaining to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation for the cal- 
endar year 1957, pursuant to Public Law 408, 
81st Congress; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2127. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, transmitting a _ 
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draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
for the relief of Bernard H. English and John 
E. Hayden;" to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2128. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Agriculture 
under the soil bank programs for the acre- 
age reserve program, for the fiscal year 1959, 
has been apportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates the necessity for a supplemental appro- 
priation, pursuant to section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 10, 1958, 
the following bills were reported on July 
11, 1958: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 12162. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Stadium Act of 
1957 to require the stadium to be constructed 
substantially in accordance with certain 
plans, to provide for a contract with the 
United States with respect to the site of 
such stadium, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2146). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 13088. A bill to fix and 
regulate the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, of 
the United States Park Police, and of the 
White House Police, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2147). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 13132. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2148). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted July 14, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURRAY: Committee of conference. 
S. 1850. An act to adjust conditions of 
employment in departments or agencies in 
the Canal Zone (Rept. No. 2149). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COFFIN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 3608. An act to revive and reen- 
act the act authorizing the State Highway 
Commission of the State of Maine to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Cam- 
pobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2151). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Concurrent Resolution 295. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the establishment of 
a Hall of Fame for Agriculture; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2153). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 10244. A bill 
to facilitate the application and operation of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2154). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XUI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9792. A bill to vali- 
date the conveyance of certain land in the 
State of California by the Southern Pacific 
Co, to James Giono; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2150). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 11200. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2152). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 13371. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make certain payments 
out of the vessel operations revolving fund; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 13372. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make certain payments 
out of the vessel operations revolving fund; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 13373. A bill to increase the rate on 
which lump-sum readjustment payments 
are computed for Reserves of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 13374. A bill to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve com- 
ponent, Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 13375. A bill to provide assistance to 
the States for area vocational education pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 13376. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt unemploy- 
ment benefits from levy and distraint for 
collection of Federal taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, FLOOD: 

H. R. 13377. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for certain nonprofit 
clubs organized and operated for the pur- 
pose of paying benefits to the members and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R.13378. A bill to facilitate the nat- 
uralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R.13379. A bill to amend section 221 
of the National Housing Act to liberalize 
and improve the program established by that 
section to provide housing for families dis- 
placed from their homes by governmental 
action; to.the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 13380. A bill to amend the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act to 
provide for the construction of a demonstra- 
tion plant for the production of ferroman- 
ganese from waste steel mill slugs and low 
grade ores; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H.R. 13381. A bill to revise the bounda- 
ries and to change the name of the Fort 
Vancouver National Monument, in the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 13382. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax revision 
for small business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 13383. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax re- 
vision for small business; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R, 13384. A bill to amend section 1332 
of title 10 of the United States Code to per- 
mit the counting of service with the Light- 
house Service as creditable service in deter- 
mining eligibility for and the amount of 
retired pay for nonregular service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 13385. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, by defining the term 
“ultimate purchaser” with respect to certain 
imported articles, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13386. A bill to authorize the repur- 
chase and preservation of the U. S. S. Enter- 
prise; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 13387. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt unemploy- 
ment benefits from levy and distraint for 
collection of Federal taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 13388. A bill to designate the dam 
across the Lampasas River in Texas as Still- 
house Hollow Dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 13389. A bill to stabilize domestic 
production of aluminum; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 13390. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to provide 
for exemption of unemployment benefits 
from all legal process for the collection of 
any tax of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 13391. A bill to provide for the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of funds and for 
continuation of accounts when there is a 
vacancy in the office of the disbursing officer 
for the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R.18392. A bill to provide for the 
assessment of costs against the United 
States in the case entitled “United States v. 
Fallbrook Public Utility District’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 13393. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to include a 
declaration of policy relative to the use of 
civil aircraft in meeting the needs of the 
Government for transportation by air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


H. R. 13394. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- ~ 


nautics Act to provide for maximum use of 
operators of civil aircraft in the movement of 
Government traffic, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. Res. 629. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation and study of the seizure and 
detention of American citizens in foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 


were presented and referred as follows: . 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to welcoming Alaska 
as the 49th State; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to congratulating the 
people of Alaska upon the recognition of 
their supreme political aspiration as brought 
about by the United States Congress au- 
thorizing their admission as a State of the 
American Union; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 13395. A bill for the relief of Vasilis 
Karagianis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 13396. A bill for the relief of Lewis 

Dosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. — 
By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 13397. A bill for the relief of Vir- 
ginia E. Speer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13398. A bill for the relief of Martha 

Wang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 13399. A bill for the relief of Jo- 
sephine Condon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 13400. A bill for the relief of Erazm 
Grezegorzewski; to the Cominittee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 13401. A bill for the relief of Richard 

Haney; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 630. Resolution to refer to the 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 3677) for the 
relief of the Aurex Corp.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


706. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the de=- 
partment commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Department of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to urging the expulsion from the United 
States of the correspondents of Tass, Pravda, 
and Izvestia; to the Committee on Poreign 
Affairs, 

707. Also, petition of the executive secre- 
tary, Supervisors’ Association of the State of 
New York, Northville, N. Y., requesting the 
enactment of legislation repealing the Fed- 
eral excise taxes on transportation of freight 
and passenger services and other legislation 
designed to insure survival of our American 
railroads under free, competitive, private en- 
terprise; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Excerpts From Broadcast Over Radio 
Station WINS, New York, July 13, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts from 
my broadcast over radio station WINS, 
in New York City, Sunday, July 13, 1958: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY PRESIDENTIAL 

CAMPAIGN 


Frequently, events do not turn out as an- 
ticipated. I am sure there will be a num- 


ber of unanticipated twists in the 1960 
presidential campaigns. There will be sur- 
prises as well as disappointments. Who will 
be the Republican candidate? Who the 
Democratic candidate? 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has the 
leading Republican role today. The pic- 
ture could decidedly change. Thus far how- 
ever, no Republican is threatening to offer 
him challenge for this prize. But it looks 
as if his home State of California may go 
Democratic. If there is a Democratic land- 
slide, the situation may change and shadows 
would be cast upon his candidacy. 

Dipping back into history, we find that 
it is 122 years since any man advanced di- 
rectly from the Vice Presidency to the Pres- 
idency in any election. Seven vice presi- 
dents reached the White House and became 
presidents as a result of deaths of their su- 
They were John Tyler, Millard 
Andrew Johnson, Chester Alan 
Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge, and Harry S. Truman. Three of these 
went on later to win election to the Presi- 


dency in their own right, to wit, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry 8S. 
Truman. 

We must go back to 1836 and Martin Van 
Buren to find a situation comparable to the 
present. In that year, President Andrew 
Jackson, toward the end of his second term, 
forced the Democratic National Convention 
to give the presidential nomination to Vice 
President Martin Van Buren. Van Buren 
was a protege and friend of General Jackson. 
In the background of his nomination, there 
was enfolded a drama involving a woman 
of considerable notoriety. A Hollywood 
scenario was written about her, called The 
Gorgeous Hussy. One of Jackson’s Cabi- 
net officers, the Secretary of War, John H. 
Eaton, had married Peggy O'Neal. She was 
the daughter of a Washington tavern owner. 
In Brooklyn, we would have called him a 
saloon keeper. John Quincy Adams wrote 
in his diary that Peggy's reputation was not 
in good odor. In truth and in fact, she was 
ostracized and snubbed by the wives of the 
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other Cabinet officers. However, Rachel 
Jackson, President Jackson's wife, who had 
been much maligned herself, had a fixed 
determination to have Peggy Eaton—the 
gorgeous hussy—accepted by one and all, 
especially in official Washington society. 
President Jackson blamed the then Vice Pres- 
ident, John C. Calhoun, and most of the 
Cabinet officers for the nasty situation that 
developed right before his eyes and Jackson 
tried to induce his Cabinet colleagues in 
turn, to persuade their wives to end their 
bitter war against Peggy. His efforts were 
unavailing. The then Secretary of State, 
Martin Van Buren, was a widower. He had 
no woman to give him his orders about Mrs. 
Eaton. He treated her most gallantly and 
with this chief, General Jackson, endeavored 
to have all others give her appropriate recog- 
nition as the wife of a Cabinet officer. Old 
Hickory, as General Jackson was called, was 
very grateful to Martin Van Buren for his 
gallantry toward Peggy and his helpfulness 
in this dilemma, and before the election of 
1832 saw to it that the Democratic National 
Convention made Van Buren his running 
mate when he ran for a second term. Four 
years later, at the end of his own term as 
President, he again dictated to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention Van Buren’s 
nomination for President. Van Buren was 
elected. 

Thus we have the story of the only Vice 
President up to that time, who rose from the 
Vice Presidency directly to the Presidency. 
This was made possible only because of the 
influence and clever strategy of President 
Andrew Jackson. Martin Van Buren also 
owed much to Mrs. Margaret O'Neal Eaton— 
the gorgeous hussy—whom he befriended and 
who apparent wielded considerable influ- 
ence with General Jackson and his wife, 
Rachel. 

Of course, there is no Peggy O'Neal in the 
present situation. Nrxon will have to ad- 
vance himself. President Eisenhower seems 
to be a vanishing figure as far as influence 
with the populace is concerned. Nobody 
wants to attach himself to his coattails. In 
any event, there is no disposition on Nrxon’s 
part to do just that. Eisenhower is, indeed, 
no Andy Jackson. He will carry very little 
weight at the next Republican National Con- 
vention. As a matter of fact, Eisenhower has 
already promised that he would maintain 
neutrality when his party next elects its 
standard bearer. Eisenhower, of course, has 
praised Nixon, but has done little beyond 
that. Nixon would thus have Eisenhower's 
blessing but no more. Would the soldier- 
statesman, Eisenhower, take the stump for 
Nrxon? Would Nixon want him to? Would 
it be advantageous for Nixon? These are un- 
answered questions. 

In the offing stands Senator WILLIAM 
Enowtanp of California, retiring Republi- 
can leader of the Senate. Will he win the 
governorship of California? It does not look 
that way. If he were to win he would be a 
strong contender for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination and Nixon would have 
a hard race to run. The recent California 
primaries however must have been rude sur- 
prise to Knowtanp and the California Re- 
publicans. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, a 
Democrat, got 600,000 more votes than 
Know.Lanp in the primaries. The Demo- 
cratic tide is running full in California. 

Whoever the Republican candidate will be, 
he will have to realize that the Democratic 
strength is growing all over the country. A 
recent Gallop poll indicated that Republi- 
can national strength was lower than at any 
other recorded point since 1936 when Roose- 
velt ran a second time. Certainly the Adams 
affair is not helping Republicans very much— 
on the contrary, Adams’ testimony and that 
of his friend, Goldfine, constitute a fan- 
tastic farrago. The Democrats are going to 
get plenty of mileage out of this Adams- 
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Goldfine mess, The following parody on an turban is “tulbend.” In the course of time, 


old doggerel is going the rounds in Wash- 
ington: 


“Here’s to good old Boston 
The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Adams speak to the Goldfines 
In a manner exceedingly odd.” 


Who will ride the Democratic white horse 
in the direction of the White House? That 
is a very difficult question to answer. The 
Democrats have many candidates—Governor 
Harriman, Governor Meyner, Governor Wil- 
liams, Governor Leader, Senators HUMPHREY, 
KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, SYMINGTON. You have 
noticed I put SYMINGTON last. SYMINGTON 
was former head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Secretary of the Air 
Force. He has made a good record—comes 
from Missouri, a border State—and is a mid- 
dle-of-the-roader. He would be acceptable 
to the South and to the North. Maybe that 
is what is needed by the Democrats. He is 
a most personable gentleman, not a great 
orator, but a fairly good speaker. He is 
experienced and well grounded in Govern- 
ment work. I am not advocating any can- 
didacy, nor am I a Cassandra, prophesying 
any candidate, but keep your eye on SYMING- 
TON. 

From time to time, in future broadcasts, 
I shall give my specific views on other not- 
able names that I have just mentioned. 
They are all good men—any one of which 
would make a good candidate and a good 
President—far better than the President we 
now have, Any one of them would really 
work on the job—would never say of an 
Adams, “I need him’—and would address 
the Nation, not in a wooly, uncertain 
manner, but forthrightly, explicitly, fear- 
lessly, and constructively. 


FLOWERS 


I was in a garden the other day and I saw 
some beautiful delphiniums and hyacinth. 
I got to wondering what these names meant. 
Some flowers have obvious names like sun- 
flower and pink. Others have names which 
are derived from a foreign language, usually 
Latin or Greek. 

For example, chrysanthemum is the Greek 
for gold flower; hence chrysanthemum or 
golden flower, Modern gardening however, 
has given us chrysanthemums of many 
colors. 

Everywhere you see the dandelion. In 
French, dandelion means “lion's tooth.” 

As a delphinium, botanists imagined they 
noticed a certain likeness to a dolphin in 
the shape of the flower. The Latin word 
“delphis” means dolphin. 

The geraniums you see around many homes 
are named for the beak of the crane, which 
in Greek is geranos. 

Gladius is the Latin word for “sword” 
and since the flower has sharp swordlike 
leaves, we get the name gladiolus. Likewise, 
the word “gladiator” comes from the same 
Latin derivative. 

Hyacinth was named for the Greek youth 
Hyakinthos, who was accidentally slain by 
Apollo. The myth has it that this flower 
sprang up where the youth’s blood fell. 

Narcissus, according to Greek legend, was 
a Greek boy who fell in love with his reflec- 
tion in a pool. In pity, some say in punish- 
ment, the gods transformed him into a flower. 

In the language of flowers, pansies stand 
for thoughts. Hence the word “pansy” from 
the French “pensee,” which means thoughts. 

Peony got its name from the Greek god of 
healing, Paeon, since parts of the peony were 
formerly supposéd to possess great medicinal 


Phiox is named after a flower that bloomed 
in ancient Greece, the petals of which re- 
sembled a flame. The word for flame in 
Greek is “phlox.” 

Tulip comes from the Turks and not from 
the Dutch, where the Turkish word for a 


“tulbend" became “tulip.” 
We might well ask, “What's in a name?” 
Sometimes the flowers can tell us. 


Congress Should Establish Ground Rules 
for Admission of Alaska Into Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the President and Congress 
to establish some ground rules for ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union; the 
design of the new American flag is of 
utmost importance. 

The President, both political party 
platforms and many of the Congressional 
bodies have expressed themselves in 
favor of. Hawaiian statehood. 

With this in mind, we can ill afford 
millions of dollars in new flags with 49 
stars if there is a reasonable assurance 
that within the next few years—2-year 
period—we will have to add another star. 

In my humble opinion, we should add 
a star to the present constellation in our 
flag as a temporary yet authentic recog- 
nition of our newest and potentially one 
of our brightest stars. 

I would simply provide for the sale 
and distribution of a single star to be 
added to the top red bar next to the field 
of blue. It could be sewn or ironed on 
every flag in America in the matter of 
minutes. 

This could be official and remain so 
for a period of a few years, giving the 
next Congress and the next President 
time for a decision on Hawaii. 

As a further thought I would suggest 
an immediate program of construction 
and repair to the Alaskan Highway and 
Government-sponsored ship and airline 
excursions for the period between now 
and the day of the official admission 
ceremonies. 

The entrance of Alaska as a sister 
State into the Union is no small matter. 
It is a matter of great importance to this 
Nation, and the whole world; militarily, 
economically, and geographically it 
spells a milestone in world history. This 
Nation, the United States, has for the 
first time become a united yet detached 
Nation. The future alone can tell how 
far this will carry us in our search for 
peace, prosperity, and the welfare of not 
alone our northern country, but in fact, 
the nations of all the world. 

With all of the empire nations of the 
world contracting and troubled with de- 
mands for colonial freedom and inde- 
pendence, this Nation finds itself be- 
seeched and petitioned by our protecto- 
rates and Territories by demands and 
prayers for admission to the mother 
family politic. 

In this age of materialistic greed and 
atomic pitfalls this represents a modern 
phenomena, 
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Why? I have not the full answer and 
maybe my answer is no answer at all, 
but I believe that it is because here in 
the United States, we have found a way 
of life in which all of the peoples, the 
creeds, the religions, the colors and na- 
tionalities can live together, sharing our 
prosperity and recessions, our joys and 
sorrows, our smiles and tears. 

I know the propaganda of our com- 
munistic counterparts in government. 
They point to our problem of integra- 
tion and segregation. 

Can anyone observing as an impartial 
observer fail to realize that in this 
country in spite of some regional differ- 
ences in method and approach the 
American Negro has achieved through 
efforts greater franchise, greater recog- 
nition of their demand for personal lib- 
erty, and true equality, more than even 
the highest-born Communist in Russia 
or any of its satellites? 

Could a Russian Communist con- 
demn, criticize publicly his elected offi- 
cials, his government? Could he make 
demands for better working conditions, 
better schools, better housing and 
equality in the polling place? 

We admit to many imperfections and 
yet can anyone doubt that the Amer- 
ican Negro has not competitively proven 
his equality in less than 100 years since 
the days of his bondage, since the day 
when he was a commodity, sold body 
and soul as a chattel in the market 
place; he has in fivescore years per- 
fected in human values far beyond his 
development in the centuries of his 
domicile in the lands from whence he 
came as an illiterate, underprivileged, 
pagan believing mortal with the highest 
moral standards and the finest of 
mortal humanism. 

Given equal opportunity under our 
form of government, the future can only 
hold greater accomplishments for the 
American Negro but by contrast what 
opportunities for individual advance- 
ment are there for the people of com- 
munistic countries. 

To an American, the admission of 
Alaska means more than a new pioneer’s 
challenge or the launching of sputnik. 
In the days to come the real significance 
of this action is a great epoch in this 
decision by the American people will 
stand out long after the last beep has 
been heard from outer space. The beep 
the world will hear from now on into 
eternity will be the heart beat our free 
people here, in Alaska and wherever else 
destiny places our flag of brotherhood 
and statehood. 

Compare if you will Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Isles to Hun- 
gary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the rest 
of the so-called Communist-influenced 
States. Any comparison can be only 
odious. 

And so I call upon the President, the 
Congress and the American people to 
make this celebration one that will put 
the sputnik even beyond outer space in 
the hearts, the minds and desires of 
men and women everywhere in the 
world. 

Peace comes from the hearts of peo- 
ple not from the mouths of guns or the 
explosion of bombs. 
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Mr. Speaker, with the greatest of 
pride as an American, I offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas this Congress, this administra- 
tion, and the citizens of America have joined 
with the peoples of Alaska in an eternal com- 
pact of equality under the Constitution of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas it is in the best interest of all 
the peoples of the earth to have a proper and 
fitting expression and celebration of this 
momentous event: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, in conjunction 
and agreement with the government of the 
newly created State of Alaska, establish a 
joint committee to set aside a period and a 
day of celebration, to make necessary plans 
for the proper observances, to order a com- 
memorative stamp, to promote and sponsor 
any and all activities that will properly and 
everlastingly mark the day of admission of 
Alaska as a free and equal member of the 
sisterhood of the United States of America. 


Eliminating an Inequity in the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to eliminate from 
the Civil Service Retirement Act the 
requirement that an unmarried em- 
ployee or Member of Congress must be 
in good health in order to elect to pro- 
vide a survivor annuity to persons with 
an insurable interest. 

Under the present law, a married per- 
son is not required to pass a medical 
examination in order to name a survivor 
as the beneficiary of his civil-service 
annuity. But an unmarried person must 
be found by the Commission to be in 
good health in order to exercise that 
privilege. My proposal would eliminate 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil servants, thus bringing it 
in line with the standards for married 
civil-service workers. 

The inequity in the law was brought 
to my attention by a constituent who 
was a post office clerk with 44 years 
of Government service. He complained 
that because of a heart attack and his 
unmarried status, he would be prevented 
from naming his sister as his annuitant. 
He asked for the correction of what he 
saduit the great injustice of the present 

W. 

Mr. Speaker, the present statute, re- 
quiring good health for unmarried civil 
servants and Members of Congress, but 
not for those married, in naming annui- 
tants, is grossly unfair and discrimina- 
tory. There is no logical reason for 
withholding this privilege from anyone 
simply because, through the whims of 
tabe, he happens not to have been mar- 


In a Nation founded on the principle 
of universal equality, we cannot allow 
one standard for marrieds and another 
for unmarrieds. It is high time we put 
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an end to this discrimination against 
the honorable states of spinsterhood and 
bachelorhood. We can do that, simply 
and swiftly in this case, by eliminating 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil-service workers and Mem- 
bers of Congress who wish to name an 
annuitant. 

I am sure this measure will have the 
backing of all fairminded people, and 
most particularly and directly, those 
bachelors now serving in both bodies. 


Amend Social Security Act To Aid 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently submitted a statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to urge en- 
action of legislation dealing with social 
security and certain veterans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ifn to include this statement as fol- 
ows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FROM THE FOURTH 
ALABAMA DISTRICT, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JUNE 30, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today in 
support of legislation which would amend 
the Social Security Act to correct inequities 
existing in the cases of certain covered vet- 
erans and the families of veterans. 

I shall confine my testimony to statements 
in behalf of H. R, 13046, H. R. 10707, and 
H. R. 10708, bills which I haye introduċed 
and which are pending before this distin- 
guished committee, 

While the authorship is not original, the 
first of these bills (H. R. 13046) provides 
that the amount of social-security benefit 
based on disability will not be reduced by 
any benefit awarded under the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration or 
Armed Forces based on disability. This leg- 
islation and other similar bills before you 
would amend that section of the Social Se- 
curity Act which was changed in 1956 by the 
adoption of Public Law 880, 84th Congress. 

For some time I have been concerned over 
the plight of veterans who are qualified to 
draw non-service-connected pensions for 
permanent and total disabilities and who are 
likewise qualified to receive social security 
disability pensions. These veterans are in a 
unique dilemma. They are between the ages 
of 50 and 65, they are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood and their expenses are exceedingly 
heavy. But, because of our social security 
laws, they are not allowed to receive the full 
benefits they need and deserve under veteran 
and social security plans. 

Let me tell you of a letter from a veteran 
which I recently read and which typified 
the situation with which I am concerned. 
This man, a 58-year-old World War II vet- 
eran, is receiving a disability pension of 
$66.15 from the VA. The Social Security 
Administration stipulates that he is prop- 
erly qualified for a $90.40 monthly social 
security disability insurance payment. But 
there is difficulty. The Social Security Act 
now states that this man cannot receive 
$90.40 a month because he is getting $66.15 
from the VA. So the social security people 
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deduct the VA check from the social secu- 
rity entitlement and pay the veteran $24.25. 
From both sources, he gets a total of $90.40. 
Therefore, this veteran, though permanently 
and totally disabled, receives no more bene- 
fits than a person not a veteran who falls 
within the same social security classification. 
In effect, the VA is called upon to subsi- 
dize social security in these instances. In 
the case of this particular veteran, this “sub- 
sidy” amounts to two-thirds of the social 
security entitlement. 

In my estimation, this is an unjust situa- 
tion and one which needs to be corrected. 
It is not fair to penalize these veterans by 
not allowing them to receive the full benefit 
of the social security disability law for the 
reason that they are the recipients of the 
small disability pension which they deserve 
as disabled veterans. I respectfully call upon 
this committee to give every consideration 
to legislation such as mine which would 
amend the existing laws to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

On related subjects, I would like to call 
to the committee's attention two other bills 
which I am sponsoring to help veterans and 
their families. 

These bills—H. R. 10707 and H. R. 10708— 
would amend section 224 of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that there shall be no 
offset against social security benefits for dis- 
abled persons on account of (1) disability 
retirement pay for members of the uniformed 
services, or (2) death benefits paid under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I think attention should be given to both 
these cases. It is my understanding that 
VA compensation and pensions to widows 
and most children of deceased veterans are 
not affected in the offset rules now in effect 
because these benefits are based on death 
rather than disability. However, death com- 
pensation and pensions to helpless children 
are deducted from social security disability 
benefits because they are based both on 
death and on the helpless condition of the 
children. In this situation, H. R. 10708 
would provide needed relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
there is no justification for relating social 
security disability to the veteran benefits 
which I have discussed. To continue to al- 
low these offsets to exist works undue hard- 
ship on those involved. I feel that the legis- 
lation which I am sponsoring would go a 
long way toward alleviating the inequities 
of these cases, and would protect these dis- 
abled veterans and these veterans’ families 
from being at the mercy of economic forces 
acting upon them. I believe such protection 
is deserved. 

Thank you very much for allowing me this 
opportunity to be heard, 


Amazing Silence by Department of 
Justice on Legislation Curbing Trans- 
portation of Explosives for Illegal 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
customary and, in fact, very important 
part of the legislative process in consid- 
eration of bills in committee to refer 
them to the appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government for 
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their comments. Very often, a Govern- 
ment agency will come forward with in- 
formation not available to the Congress 
to explain why a certain bill should or 
should not be enacted into law, or why 
changes should be made before the bill 
is acted upon. 

Of course, much of the legislation we 
pass is actually initiated by the Federal 
agencies themselves on the basis of their 
day-to-day experience in meeting and 
solving important problems in their 
jurisdiction. The advice of the execu- 
tive agencies is necessary to the in- 
formed consideration of legislation. 

Thus it is truly amazing when the At- 
torney General will ignore a request 
from an important committee of the 
Congress for his comments on legislation 
bearing directly on the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice. And yet that 
has happened, and on a matter closely 
identified with the issue of civil rights 
and the protection of minority groups 
against violence. 

Some time ago the Jewish Community 
Relations Council of St. Louis sent the 
following telegram to the Attorney 
General: é 

JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

CouNncIL or ST. Lovuts, 
May 5, 1958, 
Attorney General WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Jewish Community Relations Council 
of St. Louis respectfully. urges that the At- 
torney General's Office and the FBI initiate 
a full-scale investigation into the series of 
bombings and attempted bombings of re- 
ligious institutions and public schools in 
various parts of the Southern States. The 
repeated nature of these acts of violence and 
lawlessness which have occurred in widely 
separated areas of a number of States, we be- 
lieve, clearly calls for Federal action. Fail- 
ure to apprehend those responsible for these 
crimes can lead only to encouragement of 
the most lawless and violent elements in 
their continuing efforts of intimidation 
through criminal activities. 

HaroLD S. Coox, 


Following receipt of a copy of this 
telegram, Mr. Speaker. I wrote to the 
Attorney General urging the kind of in- 
vestigation suggested by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. 
Louis. At the same time, I also con- 
tacted the House Judiciary Committee 
on legislation now pending before a sub- 
committee to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of explosives in- 
tended to be used for illegal purposes. 
Hearings were conducted on this legis- 
lation on June 11. 

Recently I received the following reso- 
lution adopted by another group in St. 
Louis, the St. Louis Council of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
CoUNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, JUNE 
22, 1958 
In recent months, six bombings and at- 

tempted bombings of Jewish places of wor- 

ship and community centers have occurred 
in southern cities: Charlotte and Gastonia, 

N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 

and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla. Evidence 

has accumulated that these incidents are the 
work of an organized group calling itself the 


_ Confederate Underground and that this group 
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is also responsible for a number of similar 
attacks upon Negro institutions. 

The mayors and police chiefs of the cities 
affected showed their concern with these de- 
velopments by meeting in Jacksonville with 
the mayors and chiefs of police of other 
southern cities to plan joint action to dis- 
cover and punish the persons responsible 
for these acts of violence. Federal law-en- 
forcement officials, however, have taken no 
action in this matter. They have insisted 
that there is no ground for believing that 
Federal laws may have been violated and that 
consequently the FBI has no authority to 
intervene. They declined an invitation to 
send a representative to the Jacksonville 
meeting of mayors. The FBI refuses even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated. 

The Federal administration has also failed 
to urge any legislation, like the Lindbergh 
antikidnaping law, that would remove any 
question of jurisdiction and clearly empower 
the FBI to investigate acts of violence where 
criminals have crossed State lines. 

This annual meeting of the St. Louis Coun- 
cil of the American Jewish Congress therefore 
urges that the Attorney General of the United 
States direct an immediate FBI investigation 
of such violence. 

At the same time, although we are satisfied 
that the FBI already has the legal authority 
to initiate such an investigation, in order to 
free the question from any doubt, we urge 
that the United States Congress should enact 
legislation making it a Federal crime to 
transport any explosive across State lines 
with the intention of using such material 
in violation of the criminal law of any State. 

Three bills to this effect have been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOSER. 
Passage of any one of these bills would per- 
mit the FBI to bring its superior facilities 
and experience into investigating the bomb- 
ings that have already taken place. It would 
at the same time, demonstrate to any poten- 
tial dynamiter that the Federal Government 
will act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts. 

We urge that any or all of these three bills 
be brought out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment, passed 
by the House of Representatives and enacted 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, in checking on the status 
of H. R, 11806 by Representative LOSER 
and companion legislation by Chairman 
CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I learned that the record was still 
being held open on this matter in an ef- 
fort to obtain and include the official 
views of the Attorney General. I was 
amazed to learn that it is nearly 2 
months since the subcommittee first re- 
quested the views of the Department of 
Justice on this legislation but has had 
no reply. Furthermore, the Department 
ignored a request of the subcommittee 
that it present its views at the hearing 
conducted on June 11. 

Consequently, I have sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Attorney General—one 
I think will be of widespread interest to 
other Members concerned about the 
Federal Government’s apathy over the 
bombings of schools and churches in 
what appears to be in the pattern of a 
criminal conspiracy operating in a num- 
ber of States: 

JuLy 10, 1958. 


The Honorable WmLram P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rocers: On May 14, I addressed 
a letter to you endorsing a proposal made 
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to you In a telegram May 5 by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. Louis, 
urging that you instruct the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to investigate the wave of 
bombings of schools and religious institu- 
tions in certain Southern States. In my 
letter, I stated that these bombings give 
eyery indication of being part of a pattern 
of a criminal conspiracy against racial and 
religious minorities involving groups in vari- 
ous States, 

On May 22, I received an acknowledgment 
in your behalf from W. Wilson White, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, enclosing a copy of a press release issued 
several weeks earlier which took the position 
that the Department of Justice could not 
intervene in this matter because it had no 
reason to believe a Federal law had been 
violated. I know the Department of Justice 
has continued to adhere to that policy de- 
spite the fact that evidence has been de- 
veloped showing the interstate nature of the 
pattern of these bombing outrages. 

Because of your continued refusal to in- 
struct or to permit the FBI even to do so 
much as to investigate the possibility of 
Federal law violations in these bombings, 
efforts are being made in the Congress to 
enact legislation making it a Federal crime 
to transport.explosives in interstate com- 
merce for illegal purposes. Enactment of 
such a law will surely remove any doubt as 
to the jurisdiction of the FBI in investigat- 
ing bombings of the type which have oc- 
curred in view of the fact that, as I under- 
stand it, the dynamite used in these bomb- 
ings is not manufactured in the States where 
the bombings occurred. A House Judiciary 
subcommittee conducted hearings on this 
legislation on June 11, 1958. 

In checking on the status of this legisla- 
tion, specifically H. R. 11806 by Congress- 
man Loser, of Tennessee, and a companion 
bill by Chairman CELLER of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, I was amazed to learn 
that the subcommittee has been attempting 
unsuccessfully for nearly 2 months to ob- 
tain an official statement of position from 
the Department of Justice on this legisla- 
tion. I understand that no one from the 
Department of Justice testified at the hear- 
ings or represented the Department. I fur- 
ther understand that a formal request was 
made to you for an opinion or a statement 
of view on this legislation but that it has 
not been forthcoming, although many weeks 
have passed. 

When I say I am amazed at this situation, 
I am mindful of the fact that when the 
House considered civil-rights legislation last 
year, your Department urged (and I sup- 
ported) legislation of the kind which would 
enable the Federal Government to investi- 
gate all types of instances of violation of 
civil rights, not merely those involving vot- 
ing rights. This led me to think that you 
would certainly support legislation such as 
the Loser bill which would definitely remove 
any cloud over the jurisdiction of the FBI 
in investigating traffic in dynamite intended 
to carry on an interstate conspiracy involv- 
ing dynamiting of churches and racial insti- 
tutions. Can you tell me why the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee 
considering the Loser bill has been unable 
to get any statement of position from you 
or your Department on this legislation? 

In recent days, I have received a resolu- 
tion adopted by the St. Louis Council of 
the American Jewish Congress citing bomb- 
ings which have occurred in Charlotte and 
Gastonia, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and deploring the refusal of the FBI “Even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated.” 

The resolution adds: “The Federal admin- 
istration has also failed to urge legislation, 
lik» the Lindbergh anti-kidnaping law, that 
would remove any question of jurisdiction 
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and clearly empower the FBI to investigate 
acts of violence where criminals have crossed 
State lines. 

“This annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Council of the American Jewish Congress 
therefore urges that the Attorney General of 
the United States direct an immediate FBI 
investigation of such violence. 

“At the same time, although we are satis- 
fied that the FBI already has the legal au- 
thority to initiate such an investigation, in 
order to free the question from any doubt, 
we urge that the United States Congress 
should enact legislation making it a Federal 
crime to transport any explosive across the 
State lines with the intention of using such 
material in violation of the criminal law of 
the State. 

“Three bills to this effect have been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOSER. 
Passage of any one of these bills would permit 
the FBI to bring its superior facilities and 
experience into investigating the bombings 
that have already taken place. It would, at 
the same time, demonstrate to any potential 
dynamiter that the Federal Government will 
act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts.” 

In view of the background and the circum- 
stances in this matter, I again urge that the 
Department of Justice permit the FBI to 
investigate these bombings for the purpose 
of discovering whether or not a Federal law 
has been violated. In addition, I respectfully 
urge that you submit a statement to the 
House Judiciary Committee, giving your De- 
partment’s official views on legislation such as 
H. R. 11806, as a means of helping to obtain 
action on that legislation. 

Otherwise, you will be in the position of 
maintaining that your Department cannot 
do anything more than wring its hands about 
the bombings which have occurred because 
the law does not give you jurisdiction, while, 
at the same time, you fail to take any steps 
whatever to help obtain any clarification of 
law necessary to give you jurisdiction over 
what definitely appears to be an interstate 
conspiracy against minorities. Certainly, 
this situation is much too serious for con- 
tinued Federal apathy. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K, (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 


Schedule of Meetings in Ohio’s 15th 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress, I have made every 
effort to keep a close and continuous 
contact with those whom I represent in 
Ohio's: 15th Congressional District. I 
believe it is part of a successful repre- 
sentative process to be able to discuss 
with the people issues that affect them 
domestically and internationally. 

It has been my experience in the past 
that the people at home have many ideas 
and suggestions that would be lost if 
opportunities were not afforded them to 
express their views personally. I look 
forward to these occasions when I can 
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get to know the people of the District a 
little better, and to hear their opinions 
on national problems. 

With the cooperation of county offi- 
cials, I have arranged a schedule for 
meetings in each of the seven county- 
seat towns of the 15th Congressional 
District. I shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity of discussing matters of interest 
with anyone wishing to stop by the 
courthouses on these days. From 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. I will be in the court- 
houses as follows: Perry County, Sep- 
tember 8; Muskingum County, Septem- 
ber 9; Monroe County, September 10; 
Noble County, September 11; Washing- 
ton County, September 12; Morgan 
County, September 13; Guernsey County, 
September 15. 

Anyone who wishes this opportunity 
to see me does not need to make an ap- 
pointment and may come any time with- 
in the hours of 9 and 4 o'clock on the 
specified day. 


Danger in the Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all of us are acutely aware of the 
danger that continues to lurk in our air- 
ways as long as Congress delays action 
on legislation to establish a single Fed- 
eral aviation agency with complete au- 
thority and control over the use of our 
diminishing airspace. 

I am convinced that this agency must 
be established and operative before our 
commercial airlines put the new, speedier 
jet transports into service on transconti- 
nental routes. The day of this service 
is rapidly approaching. 

I respectfully urge the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to approve without delay and without 
further modification the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to create this agency, which 
would have complete control over all 
military, commercial, and private planes 
operating in the airspace over the conti- 
nental United States. 

The dangers of more disastrous mid- 
air collisions with their terrible toll of 
lives and property are with us daily un- 
der our present system of divided air 
controls. 

The establishment of a single Federal 
Aviation Agency unfettered by any 
domination of the military, commercial 
or private interests will be the first major 
step forward in better utilizing our 
shrinking air space and promoting 
greater air safety. At least under such 
an agency, all aircraft operating in our 
airways would be in contact with one 
another, thus reducing the possibility of 
midair collision. 

After the establishment of this agency, 
the second major step must be to make 
funds available for the many technical 
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improvements required for the modern- 
ization of airway operations and control. 

These improvements will be costly but 
measured against the prospect of greater 
air safety they actually would be cheap 
in the lives and equipment saved in this 
day of advanced aviation. 

I again urge Congress to consider my 
proposal for the creation of a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate on 
aviation and air safety to work hand in 
hand with the proposed new Federal 
Aviation Agency in promoting greater air 
safety in the United States. 


The Economic Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, econo- 
mists do not agree on when the Nation 
will bounce back from the current busi- 
ness slowdown. Some say the 1957-58 
recession now is “bottoming out.” Some, 
in fact, now are expressing concern about 
a resurgence of inflationary forces in 
the latter part of this year. The econo- 
mists seem, however, to be in agreement 
that the willingness of the American 
public to continue buying and aggressive 
selling efforts on the part of the Nation’s 
-merchants and manufacturers both 
served to moderate the business down- 
turn from August 1957 on. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the con- 
tributions to better selling made by the 
Fairchild Publications of New York, in 
feature stories read by thousands of 
merchants all over the country, and pub- 
lished in Women’s Wear Daily, Home 
Furnishings Daily, and Daily News- 
Record, three of the business dailies pub- 
lished by this New York newspaper 
publishing firm. 

Fairchild Publications, earlier this 
year, started a daily service on selling 
and promotion ideas in order to assist 
in the nationwide drive to move more 
merchandise at the consumer level. The 
purpose of these features, from all parts 
of the country, has been to show retailers 
the “how-to” of successful creative mer- 
chandising in times that have needed 
imaginative selling. For example, in 
Women’s Wear Daily, on a daily page 
headed “‘Today’s Better Selling, a fea- 
ture about a good merchandising or pro- 
motional idea of a department store in 
my Distriet—such as Quackenbush’s or 
Meyer Bros.—serves to give a clue to a 
merchant in another city on how he 
might apply the same merchandising, 
promotional, or advertising technique to 
move goods and generate new orders for 
manufacturers. In Daily News-Record, 
these special articles have been carried 
from many different cities under the 
heading “Beating Last Year’s Figures,” 
while Home Furnishings Daily, under a 
_ heading of “How They’re Selling Today,” 
has reported from all parts of the coun- 
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try how merchants of appliances, furni- 
ture, and other household goods have 
developed special ideas to pull the cus- 
tomers into their stores, instead of just 
waiting for the consumer to make up 
his mind that he would rather buy now 
instead of later. 


Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
June 12 issue of the St. Paul Union Ad- 
vocate, edited by Earl Almquist, con- 
tained an excellent summary of a new 
pamphlet released by the National 
Planning Association entitled, “1970 
Without Arms Control.” 

I believe that Mr. Almquist is deserv- 
ing of high praise for bringing an ar- 
ticle of this importance to public atten- 
tion. I also am pleased that President 
Arnold S. Zander of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, participated in the delibera- 
tions of the special committee and 
signed the report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article which appeared in the 
Union Advocate entitled “A Pushbut- 
ton, Horror Nuclear War Unless Con- 
trols Are Found” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Paul Union Advocate of June 
12, 1958] 


Moon ONLY PLACE or REFUGE?—A PUSH- 
BUTTON, HORROR NUCLEAR WAR UNLESS 
CONTROLS ARE FOUND 


(Eptror’s NOTE—Unless a fellow reads 
something occasionally that scares him right 
out of his shoes, he may not realize the deadly 
seriousness of being neck-deep in the atomic 
age.) 

WASHINGTON.—The possibility of an auto- 
matic, horror war of incredibly powerful nu- 
clear bombs by 1970 has been painted by a 
special task force committee, including a 
number of noted nuclear scientists. 

The use of automation in the firing of mis- 
siles, launching devices, earth satellites as 
military posts, the moon as a refuge until a 
radio-poisoned earth cools off—these are a 
number of possibilities suggested unless man- 
kind gets down to work and solves the prob- 
lems of arms control. 

The report has just been published by the 
National Planning Association on whose 
board of directors are a number of widely 
known labor leaders. 

It was made after a 9-month study by 
scientists and laymen into the development 
of nuclear weapons, missiles, and satellites 
such as the Russian sputniks and the Ameri- 
can Explorers, 

After a 9 months’ study, the committee 
came up with a pamphlet called “1970 With- 
out Arms Control.” It serves as the grimmest 
kind of warning that the development of 
new and more powerful weapons is daily out- 
distancing disarmament plans. 

“It is a disturbing fact,” the report says, 
“that while weapons grow increasingly ef- 
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fective, they also tend to outgrow previous 
control possibilities. Plans for arms control 
work in one stage of technology often will be 
rendered useless by later developments.” 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
report: 

By 1970 there will be at most a 15-minute 
warning of attack by hostile missiles. This 
means that nations will have to depend on 
warnings from lower echelon officers, per- 
haps in remote places, thus risking the start 
of war through mistake or accident. 

By 1970 the world will be on the thresh- 
old of a pushbutton war era. This may well 
reach the point where automatic machinery 
will launch retaliatory missiles even after the 
defenders have been killed by a surprise at- 
tack, 

By 1970 there will be increased use of 
outer space for military purposes, particu- 
larly for observation, The development of 
observation satellites is now feasible and as- 
tronomical aids to military intelligence will 
soon be in use by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

By 1970 a 10-megaton weapon which de- 
rives 96 percent of its energy from fusion 
and 4 percent from fission—that is, it will 
be a 96 percent clean bomb—will neverthe- 
less release the same amount of dirty fission 
fragments as would be producéd by 20 Naga- 
saki-size fission bombs. 

By 1970 other nations besides the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
will have nuclear weapons. Some of these 
may even sell bombs to other countries as 
conventional rearmaments are now sold. 

Problems of international control will thus 
be infinitely greater than they are now. 

By 1970 the inspection problem will be 
far greater than it is now through the de- 
velopment of subversive and unconventional 
methods of warfare such as atomic weapons 
or bombs small enough to be carried in 
a suitcase and devices for poison warfare 
which are now being rapidly developed. 

Among the nonscientist members of the 
special committee who signed the report was 
President Arnold S. Zander, of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had the honor of reviewing this same 
booklet for the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Sunday, May 18, 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my review be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 18, 1958] 


To Pornt or No RETURN 
(By Hupert H. HUMPHREY) 


(1970 Without Arms Control, by the Spe- 
cial Project Committee on Security Through 
Arms Control National Planning Associa- 
tion.) 

Here is a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the armaments situation today and 
as it will develop during the next dozen 
years, assuming that the arms race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
continues and no major war develops, 

The destructiveness and complexity of the 
weapons described in these pages should 
cause all thinking men and women to reflect 
whether this arms race, unparalleled in his- 
tory, can continue indefinitely. 

The destructive capacity of modern nu- 
clear explosives, including the amount and 
effects of radiation damage from the fallout 
of nuclear weapons if once used in war, 
presents convincing evidence that if any 
nation is ever foolish and so reckless as to 
initiate an all-out nuclear war, civilization 
as we know it cannot survive, 
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1970 Without Arms Control is based on re- 
liable public sources. It contains no classi- 
fied information. In this respect, the au- 
thors have done a magnificent job of bring- 
ing together in one document and in very 
readable form, a wealth of data about the 
military establishments of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. We now have a 
primer of information on weapons, and on 
the technology of producing future weapons, 
essential to any discussion of arms-control 
measures. 

This study paints a gloomy picture. Al- 
though the report stops short of saying that 
an effective defense against missile attack is 
impossible, it does state: “Few observers are 
optimistic about the possibility of defense 
keeping pace with offense in the decades 
ahead.” 

The frightening prospects of an unending 
armaments race have led me to advocate 
limited and safeguarded arms-control meas- 
ures, These must be part of an overall for- 
eign policy designed to meet the Soviet 
threat on a political, economic, and cultural, 
as well as a military level. 

The facts contained in this study confirm 
my fears. Unless the world is able soon to 
make a start toward the distant goal of per- 
suading men to live by laws rather than by 
guns, the point of no return may soon be 
reached, 


By describing so fully the arms to be con- 
trolled, the report points up the fact that 
arms-control measures will not be sufficient 
or successful unless accompanied by con- 
structive measures in other fields of foreign 
policy. It also illustrates why arms-control 
measures, to be effective, must at first be 
limited rather than comprehensive in nature. 
Hopefully, this report will be only one of 
several issued by this Special Project Com- 
mittee of the National Planning Association. 
Meanwhile, all thinking Americans, con- 
cerned about the future of the human race, 
should read this illuminating report. 


Iowa Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission Appointed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
since this is the Theodore Roosevelt 
centennial year, I am pleased that Iowa 
is participating in this observance and 
that an Iowa committee has been ap- 
pointed by our governor to cooperate 
with the National Commission in arrang- 
ing for appropriate events. I request 
that a news release from the governor’s 
office under date of June 12, 1958, be 
printed here to reemphasize Iowa's part 
in this centennial observance. The news 
release follows: 

JUNE 12, 1958. 

Governor Loveless today announced the 
appointment of the Iowa Theodore Rosevelt 
Centennial Commission. This committee 
will function in cooperation with the Na- 
tonal Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission in arranging for appropriate observ- 
ances in the State of Iowa. The Iowa com- 
mittee will be composed of the following 
persons: President Eugene E. Garbee, chair- 
man, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa; 
Dr. Bernard J, Holm, Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; R. O. Hughes, 
O. R. ©. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
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William E. Kerstetter, president, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa; Millard G. Roberts, 
president, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


In appointing the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission, the Governor 
expressed the hope that civic organiza- 
tions, churches, schools, public libraries, 
and newspapers would cooperate in an 
effort to call to the attention of today’s 
citizens the outstanding contributions 
made by Theodore Roosevelt to our con- 
cepts of practical democratic govern- 
ment. The National Commission, estab- 
lished by the 84th Congress, has set as its 
objective the establishment in American 
thought of the traditions which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stood for; personal cour- 
age, forthrightness, and practical ideal- 
ism; his passion for American and the 
principles of free government. 


Bastille Day, July 14, 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Bastille Day, commemorating a most his- 
toric event for France. It is also a great 
historic day for the whole Free World. 
It is a symbol of freedom—a sign of the 
triumph of the rights of man over the 
oppression of tyrants. 

The Bastille was stormed and de- 
stroyed and in its place today we have 
the open space of the Place de le Bas- 
tille. No longer can be heard the groans 
of the tortured coming from beyond the 
walls of stone. The only crime of the 
victims was having spoken the truth and 
written of the eternal verity. Bourbon 
kings can no longer exercise power of 
arbitrary arrest andimprisonment. Let- 
tres de cachet happily are no more. 

But the message of the Bastille cannot 
be for France alone. There are many 
such Bastilles in Russia and her impe- 
rialistic possessions, although they may 
bear different names—for example, Lu- 
bianka. They also must be stormed and 
levelled. The lesson of the Bastille must 
penetrate the Iron Curtain into the slave 
camps and salt mines. The Nagys and 
the Maleters are still executed in cold 
blood by Khrushchev and his butchers. 
Their crimes also involved only the 
speaking of the truth. 

Khrushchev and his East German 
stooges have even kidnapped and are 
holding nine American Army men for 
blackmail. 

But the voice of freedom cannot be 
still. It may be muted in certain places, 
but only temporarily. The Russian 
Kremlin like the French Bastille will yet 
be stormed and the voice of freedom will 
find its way through Russia. 

We offer France and Frenchmen all the 
world over our felicitations on this event- 
ful day. We express the fervent hope 
for Premier De Gaulle’s success. He 
holds the fate of France in his hands. 
May he find the strength of heart and 
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mind to insure for his beloved France 
lasting liberty, equality, and brother- 
hood. 

Finally, on this great day, we salute a 
gallant Frenchman, who represents his 
country in Washington—the Honorable 
Herve Alphand—for a work well per- 
formed, 


The Civil Rights Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House has recently concluded 
hearings on civil rights legislation. ‘The 
enormous importance of legislation in 
this area cannot, of course, be overem- 
phasized. The impact of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1958, which I have introduced with 
28 colleagues in both bodies, would have 
timely application to the civil rights 
issues which confront us today. 

Because I believe that these issues and 
our performance in relation to them need 
stating and restating, I therefore request 
permission under leave to extend my re- 
marks to print in the Recorp the testi- 
mony which I submitted to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee with the hope that it 
might contribute to a wider appreciation 
and understanding of the problems 
which we face, and the compelling need 
for quick, concrete action to protect the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS LEGIS- 
LATION, JULY 10, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I appear today to urge im- 

mediate favorable action by your committee 

on the Civil Rights Act of 1958, designed to 
provide Federal support toward desegrega- 
tion of the public schools and Federal en- 
forcement of the equal protection of the 
laws. I urge action because I am fearful 
that if we fail to pass legislation, which un- 
equivocally commits the Federal Govern- 
ment to assure the school children of this 

Nation their constitutional rights, we will 

invite more Little Rock tragedies in other 

communities at the opening of the new 
school year in the fall. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1958, introduced by 
myself and 28 of my colleagues of both par- 
ties in the House and the Senate, has as its 
most important objective the assumption 
of responsibility by Congress and the execu- 
tive to see that the constitutional rights of 
millions of school children in this Nation 
are honored, respected, and enforced. The 
legislation recognizes the moral responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to enforce the 
constitutional right of our school children 
to desegregated public schooling; it provides 
Federal technical and financial assistance, 
guidance, and cooperation with agencies of 
the States to bring about desegregation; and 
it establishes legal authority for suits by the 
United States to vindicate the right to de- 
segregated schooling where that right would 
otherwise be lost because private persons 
faced with unlawful harassment and coer- 
cion are unable to seek redress in the courts. 
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Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fifth 
section of the 14th amendment which specif- 
ically grants Congressional authority to in- 
sure enforcement of the right of every per- 
son to the equal protection of the laws. 
Thus the pending legislation could properly 
have been enacted immediately after the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court, in order 
to assure orderly, and planned compliance 
with that decision through Federal assist- 
ance, support, and guidance. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, events since the school segregation 
decision of the Supreme Court give specially 
compelling urgency to the pending legisla- 
tion. Since 1954 the President and the Con- 
gress have wholly failed in their constitu- 
tional obligation to uphold the Supreme 
Court’s mandate and that failure to exercise 
the moral and political responsibility of the 
Federal Government has invited and en- 
couraged lawless persons to defy the law of 
the land. 

When the history of this period is recorded, 
I believe that the President of the United 
States and the Members of Congress will be 
held personally responsible for the tragedy 
of lawless disObedience and defiance in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and other communities. It is 
we who must take the blame for the con- 
tinued denial to 10 miilion school children 
of this Nation of the desegregated public 
education which is their constitutional right. 
Either we act now or we condemn ourselves 
to everlasting discredit in the annals of our 
Nation. 

The record of the Federal Government 
since 1954 is a sorry one. 

In February 1956 President Eisenhower 
refused to condemn southern interposition 
resolutions or to recognize Federal respon- 
sibility in this area. At a press conference 
on February 29, 1956, he was asked: 
~ “Question. As you may know, four of the 
Southern State legislatures have passed in- 
terposition resolutions stating that the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregation 
has no force and effect in their State; and 
I was wondering what you thought was the 
role of the Federal Government in enforcing 
the Supreme Court decision? 

“Answer. Well, of course, you have asked 
& very vast question that is filled with argu- 
ment on both sides. You have raised the 
question of States rights versus Federal 
power; you have particularly brought up the 
question whether the Supreme Court is the 
last word we have in the interpretation of 
our Constitution * * +» 

In March of 1956 the President refused 
to condemn the unconstitutional prosecution 
of Negro leaders in Montgomery, Ala. 
At a press conference on March 21, 1956, 
when asked “How do you feel about Negroes 
being brought to trial for refusing to ride 
the Montgomery buses?” he answered “As I 
understand it, there is a State law about 

, and it is under that kind of thing 
that these people are being brought to trial.” 

In May of 1956, as reported in the New 
York Times on May 24, the President re- 
fused to call a conference of southern gover- 
nors to discuss desegregation. Many think- 
ing persons who had urged such a conference 
were appalled by the President’s apparent 
opposition to calling such a conference at 
any time. 

At a press conference on August 8, 1956, 
the President was asked whether he thought 
that the Republican Party plan on civil 
rights “should contain a specific endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision.” The 
President stated, “I have not given any 
thought of my own as to whether it should 
just state it in that way.” It was subse- 
quently widely stated that the President 
himself was responsible for the dilution of 
the original Republican Party plan endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision. 

At a press conference on September 5, 
1956, when asked, “Do you endorse the find- 
ing of the Supreme Court on segregation?” 
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the President answered, “I think it makes 
no difference whether or not I endorse it.” 
At a press conference on October 11, 1956, 
when asked to amplify this statement, the 
President said, “I am sworn to uphold it. I 
do not ask myself whether every single phase 
of that Constitution, with all its amend- 
ments, are exactly what I agree with or not.” 

At press conferences in the spring of 1957, 
the President hedged on support of part IM 
of the civil rights bill of 1957 which would 
have permitted the Department of Justice 
to bring suits to enforce the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. And in July of 1957 the 
President personally dealt the death-blow to 
part II when he replied “Well, no” to the 
question “Are you convinced that it would 
be a wise extension of Federal power at this 
stage to permit the Attorney General to bring 
suits on his own motion to enforce school 
integration in the South?” 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on July 17, 1957, the 
President stated at his press conference: “I 
want to say this: I can’t imagine any set of 
circumstances that would ever induce me to 
send Federal troops into a Federal court and 
into any area to enforce the orders of a 
Federal court, because I believe that the com- 
monsense of America will never require it. 
Now, there may be that kind of authority 
resting somewhere, but certainly I am not 
secking any additional authority of that kind, 
and I would never believe that it would be a 
wise thing to do in this country.” 

Mr. Chairman, this series of statements by 
the President, coupled with the tragic defeat 
in Congress of part III of the civil-rights 
bill of 1957, had the inevitable effect of en- 
couraging the hopes of lawless persons at 
Little Rock. In the years that had passed 
since the Supreme Court’s decision, the 
President had not once endorsed and had re- 
peatedly refused to endorse that decision. 
He had repeatedly washed his hands of the 
problem and indicated that he would not use 
Federal power to enforce the supreme law of 
the land, What is more, neither the Presi- 
dent nor the Congress had taken action by 
word or deed in the face of a multitude of 
nullification laws, interposition resolutions, 
and hostile official actions designed to nullify 
and render ineffective the right of our school 
children to desegregated public education. 

Is it any wonder then that lawless persons 
in Arkansas were emboldened to set them- 
selves against the authority of the Federal 
courts in an attempt to render the integra- 
tion order in Little Rock ineffective by armed 
resistance and mob violence? The President 
had failed to endorse the school decision—he 
had referred to “the question whether the 
Supreme Court is the last word we have in 
the interpretation of our Constitution,” and 
he had repeatedly said that he would not use 
his office by public endorsement, by confer- 
ence, by legal action, or, if necessary, by 
Federal force, to assure desegregation. Con- 
gress had refused to enact part II of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, supporting the Su- 
preme Court’s action. It is hardly surprising 
that misguided extremists took courage from 
the President’s statements and Congress’ ac- 
tion and sought to prevent the enforcement 
of Court orders. 

And after the President, due in large 
measure to his own inaction and procrastina- 
tion, was finally forced to use Federal troops 
at Little Rock, he continued to state that 
the Government, under his administration, 
was not seeking in Little Rock to advance in- 
tegration. While he accepted his responsi- 
bility toward the enforcement of Federal 
court orders, the President continued, and 
continues to this day to disclaim any obli- 
gation to enforce the 14th amendment right 
to desegregated schooling or to advance in- 
tegration in any way. 

The time has passed for the firm, strong 
Executive action that could have prevented 
the Little Rock tragedy. But history at Little 
Rock continues to be made, and it is not yet 
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too late to rectify to some extent the error 
of inaction in the past. I am speaking, of 
course, of the litigation stemming from the 
school board's petition for a postponement of 
integration at Central High School. 

Judge Lemley’s decision has placed a legal 
and moral responsibility on the administra- 
tion, through the Justice Department, to 
make the position of the Federal Government 
in this matter completely clear. This re- 
sponsibility has always existed and has, in 
the past, been effectively discharged by the 
Justice Department through amicus curiae 
briefs. In stating the Government’s position 
in the school cases before the Supreme Court, 
former Attorney General James P. McGranery 
put the matter of vindication of fundamental 
civil rights in its proper perspective when 
he said: 

“Because of the national importance of the 
constitutional questions presented in these 
cases, the United States considers it ap- 
propriate to submit this brief as amicus 
curiae. * * * 

“THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 

“In recent years the Federal Government 
has increasingly recognized its special re- 
sponsibility for assuring vindication of the 
fundamental civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The President has stated: 
“We shall not * * + finally achieve the ideals 
for which this Nation was founded so long 
as any American suffers discrimination as a 
result of his race, or religion, or color, or the 
land of origin of his forefathers. * * * The 
Federal Government has a clear duty to see 
that constitutional guaranties of individual 
liberties and of equal protection under the 
laws are not denied or abridged anywhere 
in our Union.’ 

“Recognition of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government with regard to civil 
rights is not a matter of partisan contro- 
versy, even though differences of opinion 
may exist as to the need for particular leg- 
islative or executive action. Few Americans 
believe that Government should pursue a 
laissez-faire policy in the field of civil rights, 
or that it adequately discharges its duty to 
the people so long as it does not itself in- 
trude on their civil liberties. Instead, there 
is general acceptance of an affirmative Goy- 
ernment obligation to insure respect for 
fundamental human rights.” 

In his brief the Attorney General was no 
more than following the precedent of prin- 
ciple which had earlier been established in 
cases involving abridgement of civil rights. 
Of the 23 amicus curiae briefs filed with the 
Court in the covenant cases, 1 was by the 
Attorney General of the United States urging 
that judicial enforcement of covenant re- 
strictions violated the constitutional limita- 
tions on the power of the several States and 
the Federal Government. Nor has the Jus- 
tice Department waited to state its position 
in the Supreme Court. In the Thompson 
Restaurant case, a brief amicus curiae was 
filed through the Solicitor General when the 
case reached the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, 

There can be no doubt but that the sub- 
stantive issues inyolved in the current Little 
Rock case would warrant an enunciation of 
the Government’s position under any cir- 
cumstances. It is absolutely mandatory now 
that the executive branch backstop the Su- 
preme Court decision and its own position 
in a brief which leaves no question in the 
mind of the Court and in the eyes of the 
world that the lower court decision in this 
case must be reversed. 

Additionally, it seems to me that the re- 
sponsibility has devolved upon the Justice 
Department to give assurance to Little Rock 
that troops will not in the future be part 
of the Central High School picture. 

In urging that the court of appeals re- 
verse Judge Lemley’s decision, some guaranty 
must be attached that the Federal Govern- 
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ment will accept the duty to insure that 
violence will not occur. I am convinced 
that this can be accomplished by Justice 
Department agents, unarmed and without 
uniform, whose duty it would be to main- 
tain peace without resorting to the alarming 
presence of armed troops. 

It would not be out of order, I believe, 
for this committee to exert its influence to 
urge that such a brief be filed if it appears 
that, without it, the Justice Department 
might not otherwise take this obvious step. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to leave 
the impression in the Nation that the Con- 
gress and the President do not support the 
constitutional right of our children to de- 
segregated public schooling. We urgently re- 
quire legislation, such as the pending bill, 
recognizing the full moral responsibility of 
the Congress and the Executive to endorse, 
promote, and assure orderly desegregation 
with all deliberate speed in every community 
in the Nation. 

New laws are continually being enacted 
to make integration difficult or impossible. 
In Virginia, public schools may be closed 
next fall to avoid integration in a deliberate 
attempt to flout the law. This bill would 
have the enormous significance of stating 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
for leadership in the area of school deseg- 
regation, and of Congress’ declaration of its 
intention that the right of equal protec- 
tion of the law guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion against deprivation by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and af- 
firmed by the antisegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, shall be protected by all 
due and reasonable means. 

This statement of policy, and the imple- 
mentation of that policy, particularly as 
provided in title III of the bill, which would 
provide funds to local communities which 
seek to comply with the Supreme Court de- 
cision, but which are faced with discontin- 
uance of State funds, could, of course, have 
specific application in Virginia. This is a 
crucial point. If Virginia should succeed 
in bypassing the Court's order, the absence 
of this legislation will mean the certain at- 
tempt of other Southern States to emulate 
Virginia's action. In that event, far more 
than the constitutional rights of Negro pub- 
lic-school students will be lost. The judicial 
branch of the Government and law itself will 
be reduced to hollow structures without 
meaning. 

Within the last year, there have been more 
than 50 unsolved bombings in the South 
against those who espouse the constitutional 
rights of our colored citizens. Every kind 
of public and private pressure and coercion 
is employed against the friends of integra- 
tion. Businessmen are forced out of busi- 
ness; clergymen are divested of their con- 
gregations; public employees are summarily 
dismissed or ruthlessly investigated for dar- 
ing to speak or even think desegregation. 

At a time when this Nation most needs 
friends abroad and solidarity at home in the 
world struggle between totalitarian commu- 
nism and democracy, we are drifting toward 
more chaos and crisis without Presidential 
leadership or Congressional guidance. We 
permit continuing denial to millions of 
schoolchildren of their constitutional rights; 
we watch and wait while countless innocent 
participants and bystanders are caught in 
the hostility, the hatred, and the violence 
of a Little Rock, Ark., or a Montgomery, Ala. 

Indeed, almost a year after Little Rock 
we have not as yet found a solution even 
there, Mr. Chairman. Far from it. The last 
school year at Little Rock was marred by 
the presence of troops outside and by vio- 
lence against the Negro schoolchildren in- 
side Central High School. In my opinion, 
the President can keep order at Little Rock 
this fall without troops. The President has 
ample power through the FBI and other 
police Officials of the Federal Government 
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to assure Central High School against vio- 
lence by lawless persons. 

And, as concerns the difficulties inside the 
school, these are largely due to the attitude 
of die-hard school officials. In this con- 
nection I would like to have inserted at this 
point the article in the June 1958 issue of 
the Progressive by Dr. Colbert S. Cartwright 
of Little Rock, entitled “Failure in Little 
Rock.” The article shows that the problem 
inside Central High School is created not by 
schoolchildren, but by school officials. 

Mr. Chairman, the schoolchildren in 
Arkansas are not opposed to integration. 
The high school in Fayetteville, Ark., has been 
integrated without disturbance for 8 years— 
indeed, the student body voted not to play 
football with any school which objected to 
playing against Negro members of the 
Fayetteville team. The coeducational high 
school in Hoxie had been integrated without 
disturbance for more than 2 years. With 
but a few exceptions, even in Little Rock's 
Central High School, the Negro children were 
at first received with hospitality and friend- 
ship by their fellow students. 

What Dr. Cartwright's article makes clear 
is that Little Rock school officials have failed 
effectually to urge the student body to accept 
integration in good faith, and that they 
have taken no measures against unruly chil- 
dren who have committed disturbances and 
attacks upon Negro students. It may be 
that ultimately Central High School will 
have to be placed under court trusteeship or 
that school officials will have to be proceeded 
against in court to assure peace and order 
inside the school. 

At any rate, Mr. Chairman, peaceful ac- 
ceptance and achievement of desegregation 
and the end to hostility and violence at 
Little Rock and throughout the Nation can- 
not come until the President of the United 
States and the Congress assume their re- 
sponsibility to enforce the constitutional 
right to desegregated public schooling. The 
pending civil-rights legislation provides the 
only certain way out of our present tragic 
course. It provides for recognition of the 
moral and constitutional truth that segre- 
gated education is unequal; provides tech- 
nical assistance, including financial assist- 
ance, to communities for the purpose of 
enabling them more efficiently to accomplish 
desegregation; provides for planned desegre- 
gation under the guidance of the executive 
branch; and finally, it gives the Federal Goy- 
ernment authority to institute suits to assure 
planned and orderly compliance with the 
Constitution in communities where private 
persons are unable to vindicate the constitu- 
tional right to desegregated schooling and to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
in all fields. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge your committee to 
report favorably on the pending civil-rights 
bill. The price of our inaction can only be 
continuing deprivation of the cherished con- 
stitutional rights of millions of American 
schoolchildren, continuing tragic acts of 
defiance and lawlessness, and immeasurable 
impairment of the prestige and standing of 
this country before the peoples of the world. 


Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
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HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Martin, Jr., minority leader of the 
House, at the annual convention of Lions 
International at Chicago, Ill., on Friday, 
July 11, 1958: 


My friends of Lions International, we meet 
here with pride today to survey our great 
growth this year and in the past two decades, 

We are truly international, serving hu- 
manity in 89 nations of the world, from 
Australia to Chile, from Finland to Jeru- 
salem, 

In an age where treason is sometimes ap- 
plauded over patriotism, where power takes 
precedence over people, Lions International 
with its ideals of good is more necessary and 
vital than at any time in our history. 

You serve by the creed that it is not what 
you gain, but what you give that measures 
the worth of the life you live, 

By doing this you help engrave in the 
hearts of our young the world over and in 
the minds of leaders of all professions that 
the God-given gift of man to live in peace 
is a goal that can be reached. 

Few organizations are so dedicated as 
Lions International. 

Few hold so unswerving a purpose for 
worldwide understanding as Lions Interna- 
tional, 

I am sure I speak for my countrymen in 
all walks of life in saluting you today with 
a well-done and heartfelt wish for Godspeed 
with your plans in the days ahead, 

As an active participant in the Govern- 
ment of this Nation for the past 40 years, I 
have witnessed hundreds, yes even thousands 
of complicated and perplexing problems, na- 
tional and international in scope, which 
arise to plague mankind. 

Today I would be less than candid with 
you if I did not set forth my views of the 
difficulties now besetting mankind, diffi- 
culties bred of a shrinking world and an 
un-Christian way of life. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
name the source of most of these difficulties, 
the Kremlin dictatorship of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics, and the open 
and covert evil it breeds among free men 
the world over. 

In dealing with the Soviet, we have in 
America and in this administration tried 
patience, and the pitfalls are now scars on 
our honor. 

We have tried commonsense and reaped 
the dust of frustration. 

We have taken the gambler’s chance in 
our dealings with the Kremlin—and in Korea 
or at the summit we have seen the cards 
fall from the bottom of the deck. 

If our people have learned nothing else in 
the past decade they know now that the 
Communist empire is a fact, not fiction. 

Today, legally or illegally, the Communist 
party exists in 75 nations of the earth. 

One hundred years ago communism was 
not a threat to the internal security of any 
free, independent democratic nation. 

Today it is a threat to all, and mostly to 
the United States of America. 

Lions International is a great organiza- 
tion for good. Communism is a massive 
empire for evil. Its empire consists of 17 
nations, with 33 million members the world 
over, extending the whiplash of control over 
900 million people. 

The Communist empire has more than 
250,000 members in the Western Hemisphere. 

Almost 35 percent of the population of 
the world lives under Communist domina- 
tion, compared to 38 percent of the popula- 
tion living in the Free World, and even here 
there are more than 4 million Communists 
tearing the banners of freedom under the 
guise of being liberal, socialist, or just anti- 
capitalist, 

A bare 27 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion is not yet committed to either side, and 
this area of indecision is now the major goal 
of Soviet espionage, infiltration and eventual 
aggression, 
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Since 1946 alone, Communist dictator- 
ships have annexed, subjugated or conquered 
some 5.3 million square miles of territory 
which contains a population of more than 
740 million people. 

However, during the last 6 years their 
gains have been halted. We must continue 
to see that this progress is blocked. 

So today, when I speak to you of com- 
munism I am not speaking about a philoso- 
phy, another way of life, or a people-to- 
people misunderstanding. 

I speak to you of a political, scientific, eco- 
nomic, and military force that crosses city 
limits to penetrate states, absorbs nations, 
gobbles up hemispheres, and reaches for con- 
trol of the globe on which we exist. 

The facts of survival are equally stark. 
Either we stop the eroding evil of commu- 
nism or we perish. We must not be taken 
in by a smiling Soviet Ambassador, whose 
amiable face seeks to mask the Kremlin 
policy of murder, barbarism, and destruc- 
tion of freedom, personal liberties, and op- 
portunities. The Soviet objective, we must 
understand by now, is to destroy the Free 
World. 

Nor will an affable Soviet handshake re- 
store breath to the breast of a Nagy. Nor 
can a cultural mission stop aggression against 
our airmen bent on peaceful missions. 

If we are ever to outgrow our foolish il- 
Tusions about Soviet gangsterism the time for 
the cure is now. 

Today we must realize we are on a new 
frontier of freedom. It is as new as the 
orbiting Explorer and yet as old as Galileo or 
a suffering Christ at Mount Calvary. It is a 
global frontier—freedom versus atomic 
anarchy—and we must shed our gullibility, 
our disbelief and our sociability for some 
tough days ahead. 

We must get to the guts of the menace be- 
fore us. Today there are more demands for 
American-Soviet talks, and some are already 
under way. 

Unfortunately, the odds are 13 to 1 that 
every Soviet promise will be broken. In 
1943, 4 pacts were signed by an American 
President. All were broken. In 1945, 6 
pacts were signed with Russia. Five were 
violated. In 1955, President Eisenhower 
traveled to Geneva to meet the Russians 
‘and the trip was fruitless. Between Amer- 
ican and Soviet foreign ministers, there 
have been 426 days of talks since 1943 with 
these results: 

In 1943, 3 pacts signed—all violated by 
Russia. 

In 1945 and 1946, a total of 11 pacts—1 of 
which was kept. 

In 1947, 1 packed signed, 1 violation. 

A total of 343 meetings on disarmament— 
and nothing settled yet—but they keep ask- 
ing us back on their terms for another 
round of conferences. 

Thus we see the Communist mentality. 
By knowing it we can combat it intelligently. 
Historically, there have been 5 basic con- 
cepts of communism to emerge in the past 
100 years, and Americans must never for- 
get them. 

First, communism holds that communism 
is inevitable. Witness the Soviet Premier's 
statement as late as 1957 when he said: 

“All the world will come to communism. 
History does not ask whether you want it 
or not.” 

In other words, don’t fight it, join it and 
win. 

Second, communism holds that its force 
ds invincible. Thus, those who join the 
Communist Party, United States of America 
or elsewhere, are invincible. 

Third, communism has cloaked its cause 
of humanity. All good stems from the work 
of the comrades, the Kremlin maintains, 
and this gives the weak and gullible a step- 
ping stone to subversion and revolution. 

Fourth, the Communist believes he is 
making a sacrifice, that he is privileged as no 
other to work for mankind’s eventual equal- 
ity. 
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Finally, communism is a demand for ac- 
tion. Ceaseless, endless action, organizing, 
subverting, spying, lying, and recruiting— 
action for the cause, for humanity, for Mos- 


cow. 

Thus, by claiming inevitability, invincibil- 
ity, a cause, by demanding self-sacrifice and 
expecting action, the minds of freedom at 
home and abroad are conyerted into Com- 
munist minds; the loyal citizen into a dis- 
loyal one. 

All nations must cooperate and work to- 
gether for a Free World, for a better world. 
The 750,000 members of Lions International 
are making a mighty contribution to that 
end. 

America and the Free World nations offer 
much in place of communism. 

The frontiersman’s flintlock rifle was the 
ballistic missile of his day—as prized and 
costly to him as our automatic Thor and 
Atias is to us—and he knew how to use it. 
So do we. 

He never weakened, or sought refuge in 
self-criticism. He did not betray his heri- 
tage by surrendering to an unknown future. 
Neither will we. 

Our job is to protect the security of this 
Nation. It is to protect the civil liberties 
of every individual at home and to help 
protect them elsewhere whenever they are 
scorned, Our job is to guarantee the free- 
dom of truth by whatever strength we can 
muster, so that the yoke of Soviet evil will 
be lifted from the backs of men who we 
know are willing to fight for peace and 
freedom. 

We can do our job and do it short of 
war, I am sure, if we remain steadfast with 
courage and are forthright in assaying the 
motives of those bent on our destruction. 
And, the base on which we rest our alle- 
giance to freedom is strong. We are a 
mightier Nation and a mightier America 
today than ever before. 

Our economy, soft in scattered areas, is 
providing more employment under this ad- 
ministration than at any time in our history, 
64 million working Americans. 

Daily our population grows, creating new 
demands for everything from baby bottles to 
new homes and furnishings. A great new 
inland seaway is about to open the bur- 
geoning midlands of America to seagoing 
commerce. A great new network of road- 
ways and superhighways is beginning ta 
stretch across America. And, we have peace. 

Peace that is not without a price, but a 
peace that is not sending columns of young 
recruits from our factories, farms, and homes 
to the battlefronts of aggression. We are 
now approaching Congressional election year 
and the passions and outcries that usually 
accompany such events will be heard again 
across the land. 

Thank God, that in America we can still 
share such events, however tumultuous. 
Whatever the outcome, however loud the 
welkin rings, I think we can all profit by 
keeping in mind the basic purpose of our 
Government, both executive and legislative. 

I can speak most freely about the day-to- 
day hopes and dreams of the present admin- 
istration, since I consult daily on our prob- 
lems in Washington. 

First, the present administration sought 
to secure and keep the peace. 

Next, with Government guidance but not 
Government interference, the objective was 
prosperity and action to keep it rolling. 

Third, there was need for caution in 
Spending, yet a mandatory essential in 
strength of arms. The balance had to be 
maintained or we would create an overcast 
of inflation that could trample us into ruin 
quicker than the four horsemen of war. 

The 8-month trend downward in our 
economy has been reversed. Our unem- 
ployed rollis are shortening and legislative 
redress to extend unemployment pay has 
taken effect for those still displaced in our 
economic workfront. Housing starts are 
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rolling at an annual rate of over one million 
units. We have resisted, and shall continue 
to resist, hasty and ill advised steps that 
would spark new inflationary fires. 

We had reason for concern but not fear, 
and we have, in the main, acted with dis- 
patch and reason. Our economic power still 
is unmatched in the world. Our military 
strength remains without peer. Our people 
are healthier, lead better lives and enjoy 
more of the good things of life than ever 
before. 

And we have returned in the main to 
counting our blessings of more and better 
schools existing and building, more and bet- 
ter hospitals and homes for our aged—instead 
of berating our schoolteachers because Ivan 
of Moscow might hold a better doctor of 
philosophy degree or Ivan, Jr., possesses & 
better chemistry set, if he does. 

What Americans want out of lfe, any 
schoolboy could quote. We crave a world 
climate conducive to the growth of free gov- 
ernmental systems around the globe as essen- 
tial to worthwhile national survival. Com- 
monsense, a strong right arm, and courage 
will get it for us. 

Those of you here today have not been 
hoodwinked, for sure, by Soviet propaganda 
pap that pours ceaselessly from abroad 
through the pipelines of their treachery at 
home. The very creed, the very nature of 
your efforts, rebuff the evil communism asks 
of man. You stand with most Americans 
and decent men everywhere for human dig- 
nity, value, and sacredness of the human 
soul, 

You have woven your life’s work, the ef- 
forts of your organizations around the funda- 
mental tradition of Judaism and Christianity 
upon which the Western World rests its 
survival. 

You are a great force for good in the world 
at a moment in history when the shadows 
of deception keep darkening the dawn of 
eternal peace. You reflect America’s integ- 
rity in your work abroad. You reflect the 
Free World's truth in your travels. 

What we have in America is worth work- 
ing, living, and fighting for, as it has been 
in the past. It will ever be, God willing, in 
the days ahead of us as a nation and a people 
united with the Free World in the fight for 
peace. 


Taxpayers Penalized During Lapse of 
Surplus Disposal Program 
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HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 
payers of the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota and the entire country are 
being penalized with the passage of every 
day that does not see the extension of 
our country’s overseas surplus disposal 
program—Public Law 480. à 

Every day that goes by without the ex- 
tension and revival of this essential law 
means lack of sales overseas of our farm 
commodities, The taxpayers have to 
foot an increased bill for storage of com- 
modities which otherwise would be dis- 
posed of in sales and barter transactions 


Frequently, Mr, Speaker, I have called 
for the extension of this law. The pro- 
gram received approval of the other body 
on March 20. The House Committee on 
Agriculture included it in the agricul- 
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tural omnibus bill which was not even 
considered on the floor of the House. 
Since June 30, Public Law 480 has been 
dead. 

It is expected that this law will be 
revived before Congress adjourns. How- 
ever, in view of the cost to all the peo- 
ple of our Nation, I urge that it be ex- 
tended as soon as possible. 

There is a slight controversy at pres- 
ent over the barter provision of this bill. 
However, the disagreement is not serious 
and can be resolved. Because there is 
some doubt that this portion of the bill 
would be accepted by the State Depart- 
ment, perhaps this section could be con- 
sidered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

If the controversy will result in further 
lost time for this program, I suggest that 
the House can extend Public Law 480 
and pass a separate bill containing the 
barter provisions. 

The value of Public Law 480 is ap- 
parent. In the last fiscal year, our 
country has disposed of more than $1 
billion worth of surplus commodities un- 
der its provisions—and, since the incep- 
tion of the program, in 1954, more than 
$4 billion in surplus food has been dis- 
tributed. 

Just before it was allowed to lapse, 
at midnight, June 30, approval was given 
to agreements with Korea for an addi- 
tional $683,000 worth of wheat and 
$560,000 worth of wheat or flour for 
Nationalist China, This brings the total 
authorization for Korea to $24,483,000 in 
wheat and flour and for Nationalist 
China to $8,060,000 in wheat or flour. 

A supplemental agreement has been 
made with Ceylon for $2,100,000 worth of 
wheat flour and with Israel for $6 million 
worth of grain, wheat, corn and grain 
sorghums. We made an authorization 
with Peru for purchase of $1,250,000 in 
wheat and wheat flour and with Spain 
for $317,000 worth of soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil, bringing the total purchase 
up to $1,025,000 for these products. 

Ecuador, France, and Ireland have just 
completed agreements for $3,940,000 in 
surplus wheat, soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

As it stands now, a balance of $30 
billion remains under the Public Law 
480 program—but these funds must be 
held for contingency use under the pres- 
ent agreements and is not available for 
new commitments. No new commit- 
ments can be made until the law is 
renewed. 

Under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs, we now 
have an investment amounting to $7,- 
164,406,000 worth of surplus commodi- 
ties. Of this total, $1,784,357,000 is in 
the form of outstanding loans and the 
remainder, $5,380,049,000 is held in Gov- 
ernment inventory. This is costing the 
taxpayer money for storage every day 
and until we get the surplus disposal 
program renewed, these products will 
stay in storage and slowly deteriorate. 

The only programs that operate now 
are the special school milk program and 
programs to institutions and welfare 
agencies. Any buildup or lack of dis- 
posal of our surplus commodities will 
mean lowered allotments and lowered 
price supports for farmers in 1959. 
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A Special Report on the Mid-East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
all of us can better understand the Mid- 
East situation, I offer this special report 
without personal comment. I am pre- 
senting facts, statements, and comments 
of others, but I reserve my own opinion 
until a later report and after more de- 
tails are known to Congress. 

I believe we should have a short run- 
down on strife-torn Iraq: 

In its stormy career as a nation since 
its independence was proclaimed in 1932, 
Iraq has witnessed five military coups 
d’etat in the course of being ruled by 
about 40 cabinets. Iraq was established 
by the British in 1921 out of the Ottoman 
Empire and became independent in 1932 
when the mandate ended. It was ruled 
for its first 12 years by the Emir Feisal, 
who was placed on the throne by the 
British as a reward for his services dur- 
ing World War I. Feisal was succeeded 
by his son Ghazi, who was killed in an 
auto accident in 1939. 

In 1941, a pro-Nazi coup overthrew the 
Government, but was in turn driven out 
by a column of British troops rushed 
from Palestine. Ever since then, the 
country’s allegiance to the West has been 
dubious. In 1948, for example, an upris- 
ing followed the signing of a 20-year 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain in 
which 70 were killed and 300 injured. 
The treaty was later repudiated and the 
Premier who signed it fled into exile. In 
May 1957 when Jordan was threatened 
by a Nasser coup, Iraq showed little 
eagerness to help. Later that year, Iraq 
was constrained to give moral support to 
Syria in the Moscow-inflated Syrian 
crisis. 

The country was ruled until 1953 by 
Prince Abdul Ilah, who was the regent for 
King Feisal II. The Prince was assassi- 
nated in the current coup. The pro- 
West Nuri as-Said held the office of 
Premier at least 13 times, and rigidly 
controlled all organs of information. It 
was often said that Iraq stood with the 
West largely because of the influence and 
prestige of this one man. 

Despite its great oil wealth and its 
fertile soil, Iraq has made slow economic 
progress. Its population of about 5 mil- 
lion is largely ignorant and untrained. 
The national per capita income is about 
$85. New hospitals and schools are 
handicapped by the lack of trained pro- 
fessional help. There are relatively few 
doctors and most of them are concen- 
trated in Baghdad. Infant mortality 
remains high at 250 per 1,000 births. 

Included in Iraq’s population are about 
90,000 Christians. Only 5,000 Jews are 
left out of a population of 130,000 in 
1948, most of whom emigrated to Israel. 

Political power is held by a group of 
feudal sheiks who name and control 
members of Parliament by gerryman- 
dered districts. Only 15 percent of the 
registered voters went to the polls in 
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1953, and civil liberties have been rigidly 
controlled by the government in power. 

Iraq is a member of the Baghdad Pact 
and has been receiving military supplies 
from the United States since 1954 under 
the mutual security program. Its army, 
now estimated at more than 50,000 men, 
has never been noted for its reliability or 
effectiveness. 

On May 15, 1948 it invaded Israel with 
a force of 18,000 men and 100 armored 
vehicles but was unable to advance more 
than 3 miles. Previously, a number of 
Iraqi officers, however, entered Palestine 
and served with the Arab irregulars in 
the futile struggle to destroy Israel. 
Iraq never signed an armistice with 
Israel but withdrew its troops after turn- 
ing over their positions to Jordanian 
forces. Iraq has poured out a constant 
flow of hatred and incitement against 
Israel down through the years. 

These threats and the instability of the 
government led to strong criticism from 
friends of the mutual security program 
who contended that economic aid would 
better serve the Arab people than arms 
and jets. 

A few comments, worthy of quoting: 

History: 

The United States Government [Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, at time of the Suez crisis] 
denounced the attack on Suez by British, 
French and Israeli troops. Demanded cease 
fire and evacuation before U. N. intercession. 


Walter Lippmann, in his column of 
July 1, said: 

After the stand we took in the Suez affair, 
we are committed by our own acts and dec- 
larations to a policy of coexistence with 
Nasser. 


Commenting on this statement, Ernest 
K, Lindley, in Newsweek of July 14, said: 

With Nasser as ruler of Egypt and head 
of the United Arab Republic, yes. With 
Nasser’s ambition to control the entire Arab 
world, no. Nasser seeks to destroy, or at 
least bring to heel, every Arab regime friend- 
ly to the West. His propaganda organs have 
gone even so far as openly to urge the 
assassination of chiefs and statesmen who 
stand in his way. 


On July 8, a Cairo broadcast accused 
Nuri Pasha of plotting to bring Lebanon 
into the Baghdad Pact and charged: 

When the imperialists failed to stir up 
the world against the heroic Lebanese people, 
they began to manipulate Nuri. He 
hastened to London to extend his poisonous 
fangs. 


The broadcast concluded with a de- 
nunciation of the Iraq premier and im- 
perialism. A few hours after the coup 
Nasser cabled the Iraq revolutionaries 
from his yacht: “God grant you success 
in the service of Arabism.” 

Our present position as we knew it on 
July 16, 1958: 


THE CALL FOR AID 


Then came the blow in Baghdad, with 
repercussions in Beirut. It was now 
clear that Lebanon could not quell the 
revolt. From the beginning, the United 
States had promised that it would re- 
spond to a call for assistance if it came. 
‘The failure of the Lebanese Army to deal 
sternly with the rebels and the disap- 
pointing U. N. report had created misgiv- 
ings about the validity of intervention. 
But Baghdad changed that, The call 
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came on July 14. President Eisenhower 
called Congressional leaders primarily to 
discuss Lebanon appeal, for reports 
from Iraq were fragmentary. The Pres- 
ident felt that there was no alternative 
but United States intervention and the 
landing of United States Marines. 

The administration’s position was sup- 
ported by Republican leaders and by 
most of the Democrats, but Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democratic whip, argued 
strongly that the United States take the 
case first tothe U.N. One Congressman 
recalled the missed opportunity when 
Israel launched its attack on Nasser in 
1956. 

Excerpts from editorials of Washing- 
ton reporters: 


The very serious situation facing the 
United States and the world in the Middle 
East is a part of the pattern of Soviet strat- 
egy in the economic field. The Russians 
seem fairly content to reduce the power of 
the West by the acquisition of areas which 
will embarrass Western Europe and the 
United States economically. 

The Middle East is an ideal field for Rus- 
sian operations. To begin with, it is ex- 
tremely rich in oil, which has now become 
a necessity for heating and power in Western 
Europe, and to a great extent in the United 
States. This vast wealth, coupled with the 
incredible backwardness of the areas, give 
the Soviet strategist a rare opportunity. 

It should be noted, as these events unroll, 
the alternate sources of oil supply to the 
Western World are also in danger, and it is 
not difficult to project a situation in which 
the pattern of revolution spreads from the 
Middle East into Indonesian and Malayan 
oil supplies, and also to Venezuela. The sit- 
uation in Venezuela is much more serious 
than can be imagined. The leftwing group 
which has taken command of the rich South 
American Republic, is moving rapidly to- 
ward the consolidation of their gains. The 
country has about 20,000 active Communists, 
which remained in the underground during 
the regime of Perez Jiminez. Since his over- 
throw, they have opened the borders to thou- 
sands of others, many of whom have been 
trained behind the Iron Curtain, ready to 
take command in the pattern used more than 
20 years ago in Spain. 

This technique has been found very suc- 
cessful by the Russians. They infiltrate the 
ranks of students, labor and anticlerical 
groups and select persons of energy and 
ability for indoctrination. These natives 
are transferred surreptitiously behind the 
Iron Curtain and are given intensive train- 
ing in the fields of military, economics, sab- 
otage and subversion. In Spain a humble 
fisherman, farmer, student or laborer dis- 
appeared in the early 1920's, only to re- 
appear when the revolution broke out in 
1936, as trained military officers ready to 
occupy positions in power in the armed 
revolution. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing in Venezuela today. Persons not seen 
for many years are reappearing, full of fight 
and fire, and well-trained to take over the 
country and to use its wealth for purposes 
of subversion in Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. 

If the chain of events now taking place 
in the Middle East continues, Western 
Europe and the United States will be denied 
huge sources of cheap oil. This could re- 
sult in over-expenditure of native resources 
and increase our hazards as a “have-not” 
country. The drift of Venezuela to the left 
is becoming more apparent and it can be 
readily seen that there is a tiein between 
the freely operating Communists of Vene- 
zuela and the Communistic operations of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. Whereas the funds 
for propaganda for the Cuban revolution 
have formerly originated in Mexico, now 
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they are pouring in from Venezuela. In 
addition, Venezuela radio is rebroadcasting 
the propaganda from the Castro radio in 
Cuba, 


The hope of the present Middle Eastern 
situation probably lies in Israel. That coun- 
try in the center, supported by Turkey on 
the north and Iran and Pakistan on the east, 
could very well be the basis for operations of 
the west against Russian revolutionary tac- 
tics. There is no question about the fact 
that we must risk a widespread war in the 
Middle East to bring the area back into our 
orbit. It may be that we will have to com- 
mit large numbers of troops and planes to 
these countries to reassert our determination 
to halt Communist conquest. 


The foregoing is presented without 
prejudice or opinion and merely as in- 
formation and background for our better 
understanding of the problems. 


Vice President Nixon’s Salute to the 
Bausch & Lomb Honorary Science 
Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure recently to 
participate in a program commemorat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the honorary 
science awards presented by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. Each year, this 
company, which is located in Rochester, 
N. Y., presents bronze medals to leading 
scientists in graduating high school 
classes. This program has contributed 
much to encouraging science education 
in this country. 

This year some 6,500 awards were pre- 
sented, thus bringing the total number 
given out over the years to 125,000. The 
keen interest in these medals and the 
tremendous honor they represent make 
them highly coveted by our graduating 
seniors. They have stimulated literally 
thousands of young people to go into 
the vital fields of science upon which so 
much progress—and, indeed, our very 
survival, depends. They show the im- 
portant role the private sector of our 
economy can play in the cold war science 
battle. 

Attending the silver anniversary 
luncheon on June 17 were Dr. Norman 
H. Nachtrieb, one of the original 1933 
award winners and now a distinguished 
physicist at the University of Chicago, 
and two of this year’s winners, Miss 
Constance Sue Rose, of Charleston, 
W. Va., and Thomas Hodgson, of 
Moorestown, N. J. The principal ad- 
dress—a stirring and inspirational ex- 
temporaneous speech—was delivered by 
Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon. In 
his timely remarks the Vice President 
emphasized the importance of the 
Bausch & Lomb awards and of science 
teaching, in our never-ending struggle 
to preserve our freedoms. 

Because his remarks are so sound and 
apt, they deserve the attention of every 
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Member of this body. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert them at this 
point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M, 
NIXON AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BAUSCH & LOMB HONORARY SCIENCE 
AWARD, JUNE 17, 1958, SHERATON-CARLTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now, if I might have the opportunity to 
speak to you informally for just a moment 
before this very fine occasion comes to an 
end. I think that all of us (the people that 
I refer to make up this select audience today) 
must have many thoughts running through 
our minds, on an occasion like this. There is 
always a tendency for us, of course, to put 
these events in a personal context. I was 
speaking to Constance Sue Rose and to Dr, 
Nachtrieb before and during the luncheon 
today with regard to my own activities in 
this field when I was going to school. And 
I pointed out to them that, like many people 
who had some ability in the field of history, 
and literature and language, that I had no 
ability whatever in the fleld of science. Nev- 
ertheless, I recall when I was a junior in high 
school, I had a very remarkable man in the 
year 1929 who was a teacher of chemistry. 
He was such an inspirational teacher—and 
incidentally both chemistry and physics were 
required for the high school degree in those 
years so I had to take them even though 
I had no aptitude whatever. But I recall he 
was so inspirational that I many times would 
spend half the night in order to work out 
the problems prior to the examinations that 
might take place the next day, 

This kind of inspiration is something that 
made an indelible impression on my mind. 
It taught me, as a person, as an individual, 
to learn something, at least to get some basic 
knowledge in the field of science. More than 
that, it also gave me at that time a picture 
of how much we owe to teachers in all fields. 
These people who teach in our grade schools 
and our high schools and our great colleges 
and universities inspire literally hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans to develop 
their creative ability, not only in the field of 
science represented at this luncheon today, 
but in all the other fields which, together, 
make up the American society we are trying 
to perpetuate. 

I think that we are very fortunate that Dr, 
Nachtrieb is here today because he repre- 
sents too, as do our two award winners, a 
group much larger than is here in this room. 

It is a group of the literally thousands of 
teachers in all of the schools of this country, 
in the field of science and in the other fields 
as well. I asked him, just before the awards 
were presented, whether he had any regrets 
that he chose teaching as a career. “None at 
all,” he said, “you know, there are many 
compensations in the field of teaching which 
far exceed any monetary gain that you might 
receive.” 

This is something that we often lose sight 
of. Not with the thought in mind that the 
teaching profession in many of our universi- 
ties and colleges and certainly in our public 
schools is underpaid and sometimes unap- 
preciated, but something we lose sight of 
when we consider the fact that the teaching 
profession is one of the noblest in a free 
society. It is one in which we have literally 
thousands of dedicated people, whose com- 
pensation in other walks of life could be 
much greater. But who, because they have 
a zeal, a mission, a passion for passing on 
the inspiration which they themselves have 
received from teachers; because they have 
this, they go into this profession, and they 
help to make the country in which we live 
a better place for all of us. 

And so, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak not only as an individual but as a 
Government official. For Dr. Nachtrieb, and 
all of those in the teaching profession, just 
as he himself present such a fine example, 
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have gone into teaching not for the monetary 
rewards which are there, but primarily be- 
cause they realize that there are other con- 
siderations which are important, and because 
they appreciate the opportunity of instruct- 
ing the young people of this country, and of 
inspiring them to greater efforts. 

Now, if I could turn for just a moment to 
our two award winners, I think as you have 
both noted and as I indicated in my remarks 
a few moments ago, these are all-around 
young people. I think too often, as Dr, 
Teller informed me recently after he had 
appeared before a Congressional committee, 
too often in the United States we get the 
impression that anybody in the field of 
science, chemistry, physics, and all of the 
other very complicated subjects of higher 
mathematics, that anybody to be an expert 
in that field has to be what we call a 
square—somebody who is a little bit on the 
queer side. Now I think we all realize 
that, as Dr. Nachtrieb has suggested, we 
need a lot more good scientists and mathe- 
maticians in the United States than we have 
today. And I want to point out that we 
can be fortunate in the fact that we do have 
a great many. We must not ever get the 
impression that because of the deficit we 
have in this area, that we are not blessed 
with a great deal of talent throughout the 
country. But I think also we should bear 
in mind that these two young people are 
typical of the types of students that our 
schools are turning out today. People who 
have real ability as specialists in the field 
of science, but people who are well rounded. 
I don’t mean that every science student 
must be a good college football player, or a 
baseball player. I do mean, however, that 
you will find more often than not that our 
young people who go into science and into 
mathematics and into these specialized sub- 
jects, are people who are specialists but who 
also have a broad interest in the problems of 
their schools and who later on, when they 
go into the society, will have a broad inter- 
est in other problems as well. And in this 
respect these two young people are certainly 
typical of the very best that American 
schools produce today. 

T’d like to say just a word, too, about Carl 
Hallauer and Bausch & Lomb. As far as this 
particular award ceremony is concerned I 
can imagine that there are those cynics who 
would suggest that it is a pretty good ad- 
vertising gimmick for Bausch & Lomb to 
make these awards to 125,000 over the period 
of 25 years. All that I can say, if it was 
planned as an advertising gimmick, we need 
more advertising gimmicks of this type. Also, 
the way in which it has been han/iled on this 
occasion, in the visit that was paid to the 
White House, it wes certainly in the very best 
taste and in the very best tradition. 

What I am really trying to convey is this: 
When the first sputnik was launched a few 
months ago, the people of the United States 
got excited about science. Justifiably so. 
Because for years, as a matter of fact, at least 
I remember from the time that I came into 
the administration in 1953, we had been hear- 
ing about the great gains that the Soviet 
Union was making in the field of science; 
about the training programs that they have. 
We had been hearing, not that they were 
ahead of us overall, but that they were con- 
centrating more in this field than we were. 
That unless we proceeded to pay more at- 
tention to this area than we had, they would 
overtake us. This, in other words, was the 
essence of the problem. As I say, the sputnik 
merely brought that home to all of us, be- 
cause this condition has been existing ever 
since World War II. And it exists not only 
in the fleld of science, but in many others. 

Now, what we really then come to is this: 
when we were reminded by the sputnik that 
the Soviet Union was concentrating in the 
field of science, we had a number of sug- 
gestions as to how we were going to meet 
this problem. Most of those suggestions 
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were with regard to Government action. 
Some of them were rather naive in a sense. 
Naive, to the effect that in order to produce 
scientists, all you had to do was to have a 
Government program which would simply 
turn them out somewhat as you would turn 
them out in an assembly line. It doesn’t 
work that way. It certainly doesn't work 
that way in a free society where there is a 
choice among our young people as to what 
field they desire to devote their studies for 
the balance of their lives. 

What I want to get across here is that to- 
day we have an example of the difference 
in the approach to this basic problem of a 
free society competing with a dictatorial so- 
ciety—of the difference that must char- 
acterize our approach as compared with 
theirs. In a dictatorial society, the State 
can say what the young people willdo. The 
curriculum, everything else, is determined 


` by the State. And people who have certain 


abilities in certain areas go into the areas 
in which they are needed. And in the short 
run, there isn’t any question but what they 
can make very significant progress. And 
make no mistake about it, and I am sure we 
will not, the Soviet Union has made re- 
markable progress and will make more in 
the years ahead. 

But, on the other hand, I think we must 
never forget that if we lose faith in our ap- 
proach, the approach of what we term the 
free society, then we will certainly be lost. 
Because we need not assume that the only 
way you can inspire young people, the only 
way that you can get the scientists that you 
need is through a Government program 
which literally forces them into this area or 
that area where they may be needed. In 
other words, we see here today a typical 
example, one of many that could be expanded 
throughout our society, of how American 
private enterprise, working with the public 
school systems of this country and private 
school systems as well, has, over a period of 
25 years, recognized the need and has con- 
tributed to the solution and the filling of 
that need. It has contributed to it not 
through a system which forces young people 
to do something which they do not want to 
do, but one which inspires them. It inspires 
them, not with a great deal of money, but 
with recognition—recognition in the form of 
a symbol, a very small one, but one which, 
as Dr. Nachtrieb has indicated, can mean 
even more than a monetary award. 

So, I am very happy to be here today to 
pay a tribute and to express our thanks to 
Car! Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and to him 
and his company, as they represent the other 
companies of this type throughout the coun- 
try who have recognized this kind of need 
and who are engaging in this kind of pro- 
gram. Because this, in essence, is the most 
effective way to answer the challenge which 
is presented to the free nations. Once we 
recognize a problem, I have no doubt what- 
ever that free peoples working voluntarily 
with encouragement from government—not 
with the type of government control which 
a dictatorial society must have—that a free 
people with the challenge with which we are 
presented, working under a free government 
can, in the end, not only survive but will sur- 
pass materially as well as in more important 
areas on the spiritual side, a people who live 
under a system of slavery. 

All of you probably noted what happened 
just yesterday in Hungary. We saw there 
the ultimate result of what can happen in a 
dictatorial society. Iremember, immediately 
after sputnik, you heard quite a few people 
who very honestly would say, “maybe this 
system of dictatorship is one which in the 
long run can produce materially a more pro- 
ductive society and a richer life for people.” 
In other words, we at least have to consider 
this. For the answer all we need do is look 
at the events of yesterday, to see the sad 
end of the Hungarian revolution; a revolu- 
tion in which young people like this, by the 
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thousands, In which workers by the thou- 
sands were shot down in the streets of Buda- 
pest, in which the Premier, Governor, and 
General Maleter and the others who led the 
revolution were then executed after they 
were promised safe conduct. We can see the 
real difference, the real difference between 
the system of freedom under which we live 
and a system of slavery with which we are 
in competition. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss in detail the basic issues inyolved 
from the diplomatic and foreign policy 
standpoint between the Communist bloc and 
the free nations. But I can say this, on the 
basis of my travels throughout the world, 
most of which have taken me to countries 
which are underdeveloped, countries in 
which there are literally millions of people, 
yes, a billion people, who want a better way 
of life, that I have found a fundamental 
truth evident every place. 

Whether in South America, in Africa, in 
the Near East or in Asia, people do want a 
better way of life and they realize that the 
development of their resources, the develop- 
ment of industrialization, the training of 
scientists and engineers and the like, can 
lead to a better way of life. They see what 
has happened in the Soviet Union, the de- 
velopment that has taken place there dur- 
ing the past 40 years. They see what has 
happened in Communist China, The major 
difference is that the peoples in these coun- 
tries, believe me, want a better way of life 
but they would prefer to have it with free- 
dom, And that, therefore, is the advantage 
we have. On the other hand, if they cannot 
have a better life with a system of freedom, 
they are going to take it the other way. Be- 
cause, above everything else, they want to 
get away from the terrible poverty and mis- 
ery and disease that has plagued them for 
centuries, 

So this, then, is the challenge that we face. 
A challenge which these young people will 
help us to meet. A challenge which Dr. 
Nachtrieb, through his own efforts and those 
of his colleagues, and through the students 
that they will train, will help us to meet. 
A challenge in which free peoples will prove 
that we can train the scientists and the en- 
gineers, all the other specialists that we 
need, to produce a better way of life for our 
people as well as other peoples in the world. 
But produce it in the climate of freedom 
rather than the climate of slavery. And so, 
may I say again that I am privileged to be 
here as a spokesman of the Government and 
also as an individual, to express our thanks 
to Carl Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and 
particularly our compliments and our con- 
gratulations to these fine young examples of 
our American schools and the products of 
our schools. At a time in which everybody 
is suggesting that our young people are go- 
ing to the dogs, I can only say that if this 
is an example of it we can be very proud of 
the way they are going. Thank you very 
much. 


The American Woman Today Wants a 
Greater Assurance of Safety in Her 
Cosmetics—Address by Food and Drug 
Commissioner George P. Larrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know how much time has been spent 
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both last year and this year by members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on a variety of 
yery important legislative issues and in- 
vestigations, and I do not want to be 
in the position of seeming to criticize 
this hard-working committee. 

Nevertheless, I am concerned that 
after having held lengthy and really 
thorough hearings on the dangers in- 
volved in the use of hundreds of chem- 
icals of doubtful safety in foods and cos- 
metics, the only bill on this general sub- 
ject which the committee has so far 
reported out during this 2-year term of 
Congress is one which would weaken, 
not strengthen, our laws to protect the 
consumer’s health. I refer to the bill 
H. R. 9521, recently approved by the 
committee on a split vote and now pend- 
ing on the House Calendar, which would 
eliminate the necessity for labeling and 
identifying chemical preservatives used 
on raw agricultural commodities after 
harvest. From what I have seen of the 
arguments for and against this measure, 
I am convinced that it is bad legisla- 
tion and should not be enacted. 


CONSUMER HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 


While it may be true, Mr. Speaker, 
that the industry involved believes the 
present law puts them to some extra 
work or expense in making sure the 
consumer has an opportunity to know 
that certain chemical preservatives have 
been used on some of their fresh fruits 
and vegetables, this is no reason to open 
the floodgates and eliminate a very im- 
portant consumer safeguard. The con- 
sumer has a right to this information. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that our laws 
to protect the consumer against un- 
proved chemicals are already far too 
weak. Hence, we should be passing 
strengthening amendments—not weak- 
ening ones. It seems to me it is tragic 
that the consumer's voice has so much 
difficulty getting heard, while an indus- 
try group can get the kind of legislation 
it wants reported out of committee 
even when it involves the further weak- 
ening of an already weakened and in- 
adequate law. 

On the other hand, even when we do 
know the chemical names of additives 
used in or on food—even when the food 
items are correctly labeled as required 
by law—we do not have the further 
guaranteed assurance that the chemicals 
so used are actually safe for the con- 
sumer. Many unproved chemicals are 
now being used in or on food items we 
buy—to prevent spoilage or extend shelf 
life or make the product more attractive 
looking, and so on—which might be ex- 
tremely harmful to the consumer. We 
just don't know for sure. It is up to the 
Food and Drug Administration to prove 
these chemicals harmful in order to re- 
move them from the market. Instead, 
what we really need is a law requiring 
the manufacturer to prove these chemi- 
cal additives harmless before using them 
atall. 

COSMETICS USER VIRTUALLY UNPROTECTED 

We have an even more serious situa- 
tion in regard to cosmetics, Mr. Speaker, 
in that there is no requirement upon the 
manufacturer to tell the consumer, or 
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even to tell the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, what is in many of their prod- 
ucts. Consequently, the FDA is now 
trying to run down the mysterious in- 
gredient or factor in one or more hair 
spray preparations which is believed to 
have caused serious illnesses among sev- 
eral St. Louis women. Many cosmetic 
preparations of all types have had to be 
taken off the market over the years after 
users suffered bad effects. Advance test- 
ing would have prevented use of unsafe 
ingredients. 

I have been urging enactment of legis- 
lation, specifically H. R. 4431 which I 
introduced in February 1957, to require 
that manufacturers of cosmetic prepara- 
tions prove the harmlessness of their 
ingredients or combinations of ingredi- 
ents to the satisfaction of the Food and 
Drug Administration before they can be 
marketed. Along with Congressman 
DELANEY of New York, a pioneer in this 
whole area of public health legislation, 
I have also been urging enactment of 
similar legislation involving the use of 
unproved chemical additives in food- 
stuffs. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held hearings— 
extensive hearings, as I said—on our 
food additives bills, and action on this 
matter has been urgently called for by 
consumer-minded groups everywhere in 
the country. I sincerely hope it is not 
too late in this term of Congress to ob- 
tain action on the extremely important 
food additive issue. 

ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN SILENT ON 
COSMETICS BILL 

But while there is general agreement 
that we must have an amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act to protect the con- 
sumer from unproved chemicals used in 
food, we have not yet advanced to the 
point where we have the support of the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment on the need for similar legislation 
on chemicals used in cosmetics. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest a recent address by the 
Commissioner of Food and Drug, 
George P. Larrick, on the problems of 
protecting the consumer in this field. 
Mr. Larrick spoke at the annual con- 
vention of the Toilet Goods Association 
in June at Poland Spring, Maine. His 
speech is worth reading. 

It describes the problem dramatically. 
His speech notes the fact that the Amer- 
ican woman today wants a greater as- 
surance of safety in her cosmetics and 
that there are increasing demands for 
a change in the Federal law which 
would require adequate testing of cos- 
metics before they are placed on the 
market. 

Mr. Larrick added: 

“Bills were introduced before the 85th 
Congress to require such testing. Our 
Department is studying these bills, but 
has not yet taken a position with respect 
to them, so we are not in a position to 
comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
eventually there will be legislation re- 
quiring cosmetics to be tested for safety 
before they are marketed.” 

Mr. Speaker, as the old advertising 
slogan had it: “Eventually—why not 
now?” 
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COMMISSIONER LARRICK OUTLINES SCOPE OF 
PROBLEM 


I hope the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, of which the Food 
and Drug Administration is a part, and 
the President, will act promptly to urge 
enactment of an effective cosmetics bill 
such as H. R. 4431. If the President 
and his advisers will just take the time 
to read Mr. Larrick’s speech, I am sure 
they will see the necessity for such 
legislation. And I commend it, too, to 
the members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction in this field. My bill, 
H. R. 4431, is now pending before that 
committee. Every Member of Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, would find Mr. Larrick’s 
address of great interest from the stand- 
point of the protection of the health of 
their constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit herewith the text of the 
talk, “Cosmetics, Chemicals and Claims” 
by George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drug, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Toilet Goods Association, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 26, 1958, as 
follows: 


COSMETICS, CHEMICALS, AND CLAIMS 


(By George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for delivery at 
-annual convention of the Toilet Goods 
Association, Inc., Poland Spring, Maine, 
June 26, 1958) 


A few years ago a dealer in essential oils 
worried by recurring complaints of reactions 
from his perfumes and scents, decided to test 
the oils being used in his factory to be sure 
his products would cause no adverse effects. 
By animal experimentation, he found about 
@ score of ingredients that he considered 
safe for incorporation in any formula, and 
then with great confidence he started 
marketing compounds that contained only 
these ingerdients. The results were dis- 
appointing. As the new formulas began to 
cause reactions, he remembered that when 
two reactive chemicals are mixed together, 
you are apt to get a new compound differ- 
ing significantly from either of the starting 
materials. 

The tendency of separate ingredients to 
undergo chemical change in a final formula- 
tion is characteristic not only of essential 
oils but also of many other ingredients used 
in cosmetics. Some of the changes are de- 
sirable and without harm. For example, we 
want the change that takes place when bees- 
wax and borax combine to form an emul- 
sifying agent for creams. But some of the 
changes are harmful. 

Even though the perfume manufacturer 
forgot some of his chemistry, his motives 
were good. He recognized the principle that 
substances to be applied to the human body 
should be tested for safety before they are 
marketed. He was going in the right direc- 
tion. And we all recognize that your in- 
dustry under the able leadership of Steve 
Mayham, Harold Goulden, and Fuller Hollo- 
way has made tremendous advances in the 
use of modern scientific techniques. 

Over the years, some cosmetic manufac- 
turers have failed to test their products care- 
fully and the results have been distressing 
and sometimes disastrous. You know of the 
incidents, but just to refresh our memories, 
let's list some classic examples of the past 
few years. There was the solution for giving 
permanent waves without heat that killed a 
user because of the presence of ammonium 
hydrogen sulfide; several hair straighteners 
and shampoos caused injuries because of 
excess alkali; a modified resin in hair lac- 
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quer, burned users; a new nail base coat 
caused severe injuries in 1949, and again in 
1957 a plastic press-on fingernail coating had 
to be recalled because of extensive injuries; 
a liquid cream irritated the eye of users and 
had to be recalled; rapid driers for nail pol- 
ish and hair contained enough carbon tetra- 
chloride to cause harm through inhalation 
or skin contact; a number of shampoos dam- 
aged eyes when the shampoos dripped into 
them, 

Each of these incidents has one thing in 
common. The cosmetic was not tested ade- 
quately before marketing to determine that 
it could be used safely. Had adequate tests 
been performed, and in some cases had an 
adequate review of the literature been made, 
the firms could readily have determined 
that the preparations were not safe. In fact, 
some manufacturers investigated the new 
detergent ingredients that were responsible 
for eye injuries and widespread recalls in 
1952, and decided not to put the detergents 
in their shampoos. 

The American woman today wants a 
greater assurance of safety in her cosmetics. 
There are increasing demands for a change 
in the Federal law which would require ade- 
quate testing of cosmetics before they are 
placed on the market. Bills were introduced 
before the 85th Congress to require such 
testing. 

Our Department is studying these bills, 
but has not yet taken a position with re- 
spect to them, so we are not in a position 
to comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that eventu- 
ally there will be legislation requiring cos- 
metics to be tested for safety before they 
are marketed. 

The situation with respect to cosmetics 
is quite comparable with the situation that 
prevails in the food field. As you know, 
there is a growing desire for adequate test- 
ing of chemical food additives before they 
are marketed and our Department has 
drafted proposed legislation to strengthen 
the Federal law with respect to them. The 
basic principles that the Department fol- 
lowed in drafting chemical food additives 
legislation are: 

1. The intended use of an additive in a 
food should be shown to be safe from the 
standpoint of long-term as well as shori- 
term consumption before it is tolerated. 

2. The use of a poisonous or deleterious 
additive should serve a purpose beneficial 
to the consumer. The purposeless addition 
of poisons to food should not be permitted. 

3. Evidence to establish the above points 
should be secured by the person who wishes 
to promote uses of the additive and should 
be submitted to the Government for eval- 
uation. The proposed use should be per- 
mitted by the Government only after a 
favorable decision by competent scientists. 

4. There should be adequate provision for 
appeal of an adverse Government decision 
to the courts according to procedures that 
permit full consideration of complex scien- 
tific questions by scientists. New, untried 
appeal procedures should not be experi- 
mented with in this fleld of public health 
protection. 

5. Any additive already in use whose 
safety is not generally recognized should be 
tested to establish its safety. There should 
be a reasonable period of time after the new 
law goes into effect to permit such testing. 

We do not know whether a food additive 
amendment will be passed this year, but 
there is such general recognition of the 
need for corrective legislation that we can 
anticipate such an amendment sooner or 
later. 

There is one respect in which the control 
of new cosmetics and the control of new 
food additives may have to differ materially. 
The Department has proposed in its food 
additives bill that each new additive be 
tested before marketing and, on the basis 
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of the test results, that the Government 
determine and publish by regulation the 
conditions under which it may safely be 
employed in food. Thus, a regulation might 
provide that a certain additive could be 
used in bakery products in a concentration 
not to exceed 0.1 percent. Scientists tell 
us that this is a proper method of control- 
ling most of the chemical food additives. 
But this procedure would not necessarily 
afford acceptable safeguards with respect to 
new cosmetic ingredients. Remember the 
perfume manufacturer and his attempt to 
solve the toxicity problem. Adequate con- 
trol of cosmetic toxicity may require an 
evaluation of each separate formula before 
a valid safety decision can be reached. The 
procedure for doing this is already estab- 
lished in the present law. For 20 years we 
have been handing new drugs on that basis. 
A new drug application refers to a given 
formulation intended for marketing and not 
to a single ingredient intended to be used in 
many different formulations. 

This question deserves thorough study 
both by the Government and by the in- 
dustry. 

Another subject of considerable interest 
these days is the status of the coal tar colors. 
The law provides for the listing of coal tar 
colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in cosmetics and for certification of 
batches of these listed colors. In similar 
manner it provides for the listing of colors 
that are harmless and suitable for use in 
foods and in drugs. 

As you know, we believe that the term 
“harmless” must be interpreted literally. 
Thus for a color to be eligible for listing or 
to remain on the list it must be harmless 
under all possible methods of use. We found 
a few years ago that some of the listed food 
colors were not harmless. Two of them 
caused sickness in children when they were 
used in relatively high amounts in candy 
and popcorn for sale during the Halloween 
season. The laboratory studies that fol- 
lowed showed that 2 of the red colors, 
1 orange, and 4 yellows that had been 
listed for use in foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
are not literally harmless, We have already 
delisted the reds and the orange and are in 
process of delisting the four yellow colors. 
Additional long-term studies are under way 
on other food, drug, and cosmetic colors, 
and we recently started preliminary studies 
on some of the drug and cosmetic colors. 
Subacute toxicity studies on D&C Red Nos. 
7, 9, 10, 19, 21, 27, and 36 and on Orange 
Nos. 5 and 17 have cast some doubt upon 
the ability of these colors to meet the cri- 
terion of harmlessness set forth in the law. 
Further investigation is required before we 
can determine the future status of some of 
them. 

We all recognize that some of the food 
colors that have been delisted and are in 
process of being delisted might be safe for 
use in food under a tolerance restriction. 
However, we believe the law does not give us 
the right to establish tolerances for the 
colors. 

To meet this situation the coal tar color 
industry has suggested an amendment that 
would permit us to establish safe tolerances 
and safe conditions for use for colors that do 
not meet a strict requirement of harmless- 
ness. Our Department has not completed 
its study of these bills so again I am not in 
a position to bring you a detailed report of 
our views on them. However, the Depart- 
ment has agreed with us that a tolerance- 
setting procedure would be a more rational 
approach to the problem. 

I would like to recognize and applaud the 
efforts the Toilet Goods Association and 
Steve Mayham and Fuller Holloway have 
made to get industry support of and com- 
pliance with present law. They have worked 
hard to get safe cosmetics and truthful la- 
beling. Despite their efforts we have con- 
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cluded reluctantly that the cosmetic indus- 
try has not shown that it is able to protect 
the public adequately from extravagant 
claims by self-policing. There are some op- 
portunists in your industry who cannot re- 
sist the urge to capitalize improperly on new 
fanciful ingredients and developments. 

The opportunist makes extravagant claims 
about some new ingredient, even though it 
may not accomplish the benefits attributed 
to it. Then, while the Government develops 
the evidence necessary to reach a sound de- 
cision, he rakes in the profits from his 
scheme. He stops either when we prove that 
the claims are false or when the public be- 
comes disillusioned and turns to some other 
product. 

We still encounter occasional cosmetics 
that are supposed to have miraculous prop- 
erties because a little turtle oil is present. 
If your experience with turtles has been the 
same as mine—the necessity of taking them 
off your fish hook once in a while and 
chasing them out of your tomato patch—I 
expect you share my amazement that any 
woman would rely upon the oil of the turtle 
for cosmetic benefits. But we understand 
that the turtle lives to a ripe old age and 
this must be due to the oil in his body and 
so if you just smear a cream containing the 
oil on your face you will get miraculous skin 
rejuvenation, sagging muscles will be firmed 
up, and the oil will bring back a fresh, 
youthful glow to the aging face and throat 
skin. I don’t believe it, but that is the ap- 
proach of some of the people on Madison 
Avenue. I have never been able to figure 
out what will keep the turtle oil user from 
getting skin as wrinkled and ugly as the 
turtle’s. 

You don’t have to go back to turtle oil to 
find examples of wild cosmetic promotion. 
Within the recent past, we have encountered 
the use in cosmetics of chick embryo extract 
or so-called biostimulines, which are sup- 
posed to regenerate new cells and prevent 
wrinkles and sagging skin; plankton, the 
minute organisms of the sea, for use as a 
skin food nutritive, and decongestive; the 
use of pigskin extract as a skin rejuvenator; 
and roasted and powdered hair as a hair 
grower; horse blood serum as a skin rejuve- 
nator; amniotic fluid to accomplish the same 
benefit, shark oil to bring vitality and use- 
fulness to dry, aging skin; and orchid pollen 
which was heralded as an ingredient with no 
special claims. Apparently, it’s so good they 
can’t tell you what it’s for. 

We have encountered a lotion containing 
a placenta residue that is supposed to be 
good for aging skin, wrinkles, and skin re- 
juvenation, a truly amazing claim when you 
consider that the placenta ingredient is the 
residue left after the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer has extracted the valuable con- 
stituents from the placenta. 

A few days ago we encountered a tran- 
quilizer for the skin which is supposed to 
relieve the appearance of stress and strain 
due to the pace of modern living. And we 
just recently have seen a great surge of pro- 
motion for that inestimable, priceless gift of 
the beehive—royal jelly. If you believe the 
advertising, royal jelly is good for anything 
that ails you. And if you look at the prices 
being charged for it, it ought to be. 

Unfortunately the originator is not the 
only one that gets mixed up in these wild 
promotional schemes. Perhaps he starts the 
parade, but once he begins to make headway 
other firms find themselves caught in a com- 
petitive situation which they evidently be- 
lieve requires that they adopt the new in- 
gredient and the wild claims being made for 
it. Continued reliance on unsupportable 
wild claims cannot help but work to the 
ultimate harm of your entire industry. We 
urge you to find a solution to this problem. 
Perhaps your association will wish to develop 
a statement of fundamental principles for 
the guidance of its members. 
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TEXT OF H. R. 4431 


Mr. Speaker, I further submit at this 
point the text of my bill, H. R. 4431, as 
follows: 

[85th Cong. Ist Sess—H. R. 4431] 

(In the House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 5, 1957, Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: ) 

A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemicals in cosmetics 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by adding the following paragraph 
at the end of said section: 

“The term ‘cosmetic chemical’ means any 
substance which (1) is intended for use (A) 
as a cosmetic or component thereof, or (B) 
to preserve or alter any cosmetic or any 
characteristic of any cosmetic; and (2) is 
not generally recognized, among experts 
qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the safety of such sub- 
stances, as having been adequately tested to 
show that it is not poisonous or deleteri- 
ous, or is a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which is not generally recognized by 
such experts as having been adequately 
tested to show that it is safe for use in 
cosmetics.” 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of such act is amended 
by inserting “605” in subsections (d) and 
()- 

Serc. 3. Section 304 of such act is amended 
by inserting “605” in subsection “a” and 
Oo", Sad 


Sec. 4. Section 601 of such act is amended 
by changing subsection (a) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) If it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to users under the conditions 
of use prescribed in the labeling thereof, or 
under such conditions of use as are custom- 
ary or usual: Provided, That this provision 
shall not apply to articles containing any 
coal tar or intermediate thereof which coal 
tar or intermediate thereof alters the color 
of the hair, when such articles are applied 
to the hair under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling thereof or under such 
conditions of use as are customary or usual, 
if the Secretary by regulation finds that such 
articles may be used by the public without 
likelihood of harm and the label of which 
bears the following legend conspicuously 
displayed thereon: ‘Caution—This product 
contains ingredients which may cause skin 
irritation on certain individuals and a pre- 
liminary test according to accompanying di- 
rections should first be made. This product 
must not be used for dyeing the eyelashes 
or eyebrows. It must be kept out of the eyes 
and away from the areas around the eyes. 
Failure to follow these instructions may re- 
sult in blindness.’, and the labeling of which 
bears adequate directions for such prelimi- 
nary testing. For the purposes of this para- 
graph and paragraph (e), the term ‘hair 
dye’ shall not include eyelash dyes or eye- 
brow dyes.” 

Sec. 5. Section 601 is further amended by 
adding the following paragraph: 

“(f) If it bears or contains any cosmetic 
chemical, unless the use of such cosmetic 
chemical in such cosmetic has been ap- 
proved pursuant to section 605.” 

Sec, 6. Section 602 of such act is amended 
by adding the following paragraph: 

“(e) Unless its labeling bears (1) the 
common or usual name of the cosmetic 
chemical, and (2) in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the common 
or usual name of each such ingredient: 
Provided, That to the extent that compli- 
ance with the requirements of clause (2) of 
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this paragraph is impracticable, or results 
in deception or unfair competition, or is not 
in the best interest of the consumer, ex- 
emptions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 7. The following section shall be added 
to chapter VI of such act: 

“COSMETIC CHEMICALS 

“Sec. 605. (a) No person shall introduce or 
deliver for introduction into interstate com- 
merce any cosmetic chemical, unless the use 
of such cosmetic chemical has been approved 
pursuant to this section. 

“(b) Any person may file with the Secre- 
tary an application for the issuance of an 
order approving the use of a cosmetic chemi- 
cal. There shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary as a part of the application (1) reports 
of investigations which have been made to 
show the acute and chronic toxicity and 
other potentiality for harm of the cosmetic 
chemical; (2) a statement of the composition 
of the cosmetic chemical; (3) a description of 
methods of analysis for the quantitative 
determination of the cosmetic chemical in or 
on cosmetics, including animal tissues if 
stored therein; (4) such samples of the cos- 
metic chemical as the Secretary may re- 
quire; and (5) all directions, recommenda- 
tions, and suggestions proposed for the use 
of the cosmetic chemical. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue an order 
approving the application within 90 days 
after the filing of the application if the Sec- 
retary finds that the reports submitted to 
him pursuant to subsection (b) demon- 
strate that the cosmetic chemical is not a 
poisonous or deleterious substance, or if it 
is that it is safe for its intended use; other- 
wise, except as provided in subsection (d), 
the Secretary shall issue an order within 
said 90 days refusing to approve the appli- 
cation. 

“(d) Within said 90-day period specified 
in subsection (c), the Secretary, when he 
deems such action advisable or upon noti- 
fication from the applicant, shall submit the 
application and other data before him to an 
advisory committee to be appointed pur- 
suant to subsection (f). Within 60 days 
after such referral, or within an additional 
30 days if the committee deems such addi- 
tional time necessary, the committee, after 
independent study of the data submitted to 
it by the Secretary, shall certify to him a 
report and recommendations on the pro- 
posal in the application, together with all 
underlying data and a statement of the rea- 
sons for the recommendations. Within 30 
days after such certification, the Secretary, 
after giving due consideration to all the ma- 
terial, including such report and recommen- 
dations, then before him, shall issue an or- 
der approving the application if he finds 
that the cosmetic chemical is not a poison- 
ous or deleterious substance or if it is that 
it is safe for its intended use; otherwise the 
Secretary shall issue an order within said 30 
days refusing to approve the application. In 
determining whether a cosmetic chemical is 
safe under subsections (c) or (d), the Sec- 
retary shall take into account the other ways 
in which the consumer may be affected by 
the same substance or other substances. 

“(e) Within 30 days after the issuance of 
an order under subsections (c) or (d), any 
person adversely affected may file objections 
thereto with the Secretary specifying the 
reasons he deems the order objectionable 
and requesting a public hearing upon such 
objections. After furnishing due notice, the 
Secretary shall thereupon hold a public 
hearing for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence relevant and material to the issues 
raised by such objections. Any report, rec- 
ommendations, underlying data, and reasons 
certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee shall be made a part of the rec- 
ord of the hearing. The advisory committee 
shall designate one of its members to appear 
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and testify at any such hearing with respect 
to its report and recommendations upon re- 
quest of the officer conducting the hearing or 
any person adversely affected: Provided, That 
this shall not preclude any other member of 
the advisory committee from appearing and 
testifying at such hearing. As soon as prac- 
ticable after completion of the hearing, the 
Secretary shall act upon such objections and 
issue an order. Such order shall be based 
only on substantial evidence of record at 
such hearing, including any report, recom- 
mendations, underlying data, and reasons 
certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee, and shall set forth detailed find- 
ings of fact upon which the order is based. 
No such order shall take effect prior to the 
19th day of its publication, unless the Sec- 
retary finds that emergency conditions exist 
necessitating an earlier effective date, in 
which event he shall specify in the order his 
findings as to such conditions. 

“(1) Whenever an application is referred 
to an advisory committee, the Secretary shall 
appoint a committee of competent experts to 
review the application and to make a report 
and recommendations thereon. Each such 
advisory committee shall be composed of ex- 
perts qualified in the subject matter of the 
application and of adequately diversified pro- 
fessional background selected by the National 
Academy of Sciences: Provided, That in the 
event of disability or refusal of the National 
Academy of Sciences to act, the Secretary 
shall select such a committee. The size of 
the committee shall be determined by the 
Secretary. Members of an advisory com- 
mittee shal! receive as compensation for their 
services a reasonable per diem, which the 
Secretary shall by rules and regulations pre- 
scribe, for time actually spent in the work 
of the committee, and shall in addition be 
reimbursed for their necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses while so serving away 
from their places of residence. The mem- 
bers shall not be subject to any other pro- 
visions of law regarding the appointment 
and compensation of employees of the United 
States. The Secretary shall furnish the 
committee with adequate clerical and other 
assistance. 

“(g) Any person adversely affected, and 
representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall have the right 
to consult with any advisory committee pro- 
vided for in subsection (f) in connection 
with the application. 

“(h) Orders issued under this section, and 
orders amending or repealing such orders, 
may be appealed by any person adversely af- 
fected in accordance with the provisions of 
section 505 (h): Provided, That the find- 
ings of the Secretary shall be sustained if 
supported by substantial evidence when con- 
sidered on the record as a whole. 

“(i) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations establishing the procedure by which 
orders issued under this section may be 
amended or repealed, and such procedure 
shall conform to the procedure provided in 
this section for the promulgation of regula- 
tions, including the appointment of advisory 
committees and the procedure for referring 
applications to such committees. 

“(j) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations exempting from the operation of 
this section cosmetic chemicals intended 
solely for investigational use by experts qual- 
ified by scientific training and experience to 
TERR the safety of such cosmetic chem- 
cals.” 

Src. 8. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, by regulation, shall require the 
payment of such fees for the performance 
of the Secretary's functions under this stat- 
ute as will in the aggregate, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, be sufficient over a reason- 
able term to provide, equip, and maintain 
an adequate service for such function. 

Sec. 9. This statute shall take effect 6 
months after the date of its enactment. 


